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CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 


Tuourspay, Audusr 10, 1967 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock am., 
and was called to order by the President 


pro tempore. 

Rev. Lyle K. Anderson, minister, Faith 
Congregational United Church of Christ, 
Glen Ellyn, III., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who art the Eternal God, with 
contrition of heart and humility of spirit 
we voice unto Thee our praise and adora- 
tion. We give thanks unto Thee that 
Thou dost remember Thy people with 
mercy and loving kindness. 

We acknowledge that Thou alone art 
sovereign, but that Thou hast entrusted 
to men the affairs of state. The Members 
of this body, having accepted the re- 
sponsibilities laid upon them by the peo- 
ples of the Nation, seek this day to know 
Thy will and to respond to it with wis- 
dom and courage. 

In this time of national and worldwide 
anguish, we pray for Thy divine guid- 
ance as we seek to know and understand 
the causes of our distress and meet their 
challenge with clarity and precision. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, August 9, 1967, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Nos. 481 and 483. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


PROVIDING ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
FOR THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


The resolution (S. Res. 149) to provide 
additional funds for the Committee on 
the Judiciary was considered and agreed 
to, as follows: 

S. Res. 149 

Resolved, That S$. Res. 34, Ninetieth Con- 
gress, agreed to January 17 (legislative day, 
January 12), 1967 (authorizing a study and 
examination of the Federal judicial system), 
is hereby amended on page 2, line 23, by 
striking out “$175,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$192,500”. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 496), explaining the purposes of the 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senate Resolution 149 would increase by 
$17,500, from $175,000 to $192,500, the limi- 
tation on expenditures by the Committee on 
the Judiciary for the study of the Federal 
judicial system it is currently engaged in 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 34 of the pres- 
ent Congress. 

Senate Resolution 34 as agreed to by the 
Senate on February 17, 1967, authorized the 
Committee on the Judiciary, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, to expend 
not to exceed $175,000 from February 1, 1967, 
through January 31, 1968, to conduct a study 
and examination of the administration, prac- 
tice, and procedures of the Federal judicial 
system with a view to determining the legis- 
lation, if any, which may be necessary or 
desirable in order to improve the operations 
of the Federal courts in the just and expe- 
ditious adjudication of the cases, contro- 
versies, and other matters which may be 
brought before them. 


PARITY RETURNS POSITIONS OF 
FARMS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 147) granting author- 
ity for the printing of a report by the 
Department of Agriculture entitled 
“Parity Returns Positions of Farms” as 
a Senate document which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Rules and 
Administration with an amendment in 
line 1, to strike out all after the word 
“Resolved” and insert: 

That the report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture entitled “Parity Returns Positions 
of Farms”, submitted in compliance with sec- 
tion 705 of the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1965, be printed as a Senate document; 
and that there be printed one thousand 
additional copies of such document for the 
use of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


So as to make the resolution read: 
S. Res. 147 

Resolved, That the report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture entitled “Parity Returns Po- 
sitions of Farms”, submitted in compliance 
with section 705 of the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1965, be printed as a Senate document; 
and that there be printed one thousand 
additional copies of such document for the 
use of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 


(No. 498), explaining the purposes of 
the resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senate Resolution 147 would provide that 
the report of the Secretary of Agriculture 
entitled “Parity Returns Positions of Farms,” 
submitted in compliance with section 705 of 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, be 
printed as a Senate document; and would 
further provide that there be printed 1,000 
additional copies of such document for the 
use of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion is reporting Senate Resolution 147 with 
minor pro forma amendments, which would 
recast the resolution in the customary form. 

The printing-cost estimate, supplied by 
the Public Printer, is as follows: 


Printing-cost estimate 


To print as a document (1,500 
copies) 
1,000 additional copies, at $100.02 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“A resolution authorizing the printing 
of a report by the Department of Agri- 
culture entitled ‘Parity Returns Posi- 
tions of Farms’ as a Senate document.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order previously entered, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama is recognized. 


STANDARDS IN LUMBER 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, for 
more than 30 years, the Banking and 
Currency Committee has handled hous- 
ing legislation. This record of accom- 
plishment extends backward to the very 
creation of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, a concept which provided the 
means for every American to aspire to 
homeownership. 

Over the years, the committee, which 
“tie numbered among its membership 

distinguished members of this 
bods. has tried to stimulate in every way 
it knows, improvement in our national 
housing production. It is evident to us all, 
I am sure, that adequate housing is one 
of the principal keystones of the social 
welfare of this Nation. We have sought 
consistently to stimulate good housing 
and to encourage industry to exert its 
every effort to provide better housing 
materials and products. 

One of the steady improvements we 
have noted has been in the quality of 
construction lumber. This remarkable 
industry, marked as it is by its wide 
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geographical distribution and by the 
singular fact that despite its industrial 
significance it has tended to remain an 
industry of small producers in small 
communities, has achieved a good record 
in fulfilling public construction needs 
and has made major contributions to 
making a better house possible. The pro- 
ducers in my own State, small business- 
men for the most part, take great pride 
in the fact that despite advances in con- 
struction, materials, and multiple-hous- 
ing units, wood construction continues to 
be the backbone of the building industry. 

These small businessmen, many em- 
ploying no more than a handful of work- 
ers in both the woods and the mills, have 
conscientiously dedicated themselves to 
maintaining the preeminent position of 
lumber and wood products in the cre- 
ation of the American home. They have 
banded together to multiply their finan- 
cial capacities for self-help; they have 
undertaken extensive promotion and 
technical programs on a regional and 
national scale; they have demonstrated 
that the small American businessman, 
seeking to improve his product and his 
own lot, can achieve national markets. 
This phenomenon of the modern lum- 
berman is evident not only in my State, 
and throughout the South, but also in 
the Great Pacific Northwest, in the Lake 
States, New England, and the South- 
west—in every area which has been 
blessed with the bounty of forests, our 
Nation’s only renewable natural re- 
source. 

These worthy men—each State in- 
cludes many of them among its popula- 
tion—have sought over the years to 
manufacture a more precise product, 
striving constantly toward the ideal of 
a technically sound, engineered product 
of accurate dimension. This common 
purpose has enabled this widely diversi- 
fied industry of small producers to win 
national agreement on what it calls an 
“engineered lumber,” a product of bal- 
anced specifications which will permit 
homebuilders, architects, and other spec- 
ifiers to use and depend upon lumber 
of uniform size and strength no matter 
the species, no matter the point of man- 
ufacture, no matter the end use. 

Through the American Lumber Stand- 
ards Committee, a body appointed by the 
Secretary of Commerce, the industry 
undertook to develop a standard which 
would eliminate the basic fault of the 
existing standard and at the same time 
provide consumers with a standardized 
product manufactured in accordance 
with newly developed technical knowl- 
edge. It was to be a thorough-going job 
of standard moderization. 

Having completed the technical de- 
velopment of a suitable standard, the in- 
dustry, following the procedures of the 
Department of Commerce voluntary in- 
dustry standards program, asked Com- 
merce to promulgate the new standard 
through its acceptance procedures. 

The Department proceeded to measure 
acceptance of the proposed standard by a 
list of 16,000 acceptors. The determina- 
tion of qualified acceptors required cer- 
tain delays. The review of the standard 
for fulfillment of Bureau of Standards 
criteria involved delays. The preparation 
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of ballots involved delays. The mailing of 
the ballot, their marking and return for 
evaluation, involved delays. Finally, the 
balloting was completed; and while a ma- 
jority of producers, distributors, builders, 
architects, specifiers, engineers, and 
other acceptors approved the standard, 
the Department of Commerce ruled that 
no consensus had been achieved. 

In the meanwhile, the construction in- 
dustry was prepared to accept and use 
the improved lumber. The Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory of the Department of 
Agriculture evaluated the new, engi- 
neered lumber and ruled that it was 
“equal to or superior to” lumber manu- 
factured under the existing standard. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Bennett], ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency with my full endorsement, 
introduced an amendment to the Hous- 
ing Act of 1965 which provided that the 
Federal Housing Administration had the 
power to authorize use of any construc- 
tion material demonstrated to be tech- 
nically suitable.” The amendment car- 
ried, and the FHA promptly accepted the 
new lumber along with other qualified 
products for incorporation in FHA- 
insured homes. While the FHA did not 
seek this legislation, it has proved, I am 
sure, a boon to the progress of innova- 
tive thinking and advances in the con- 
struction field and has proved highly 
satisfactory to the FHA in assuring that 
the property mortgages it insures repre- 
sent the most advanced state of con- 
struction art. This measure was in keep- 
ing with the determination of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency that 
there will be no artificial barriers to the 
acceptance of products affording im- 
provement to the American home buyer. 

Meanwhile, the Secretary of Com- 
merce reconstituted the American Lum- 
ber Standards Committee to afford 
broader representation among consum- 
ers of softwood lumber. The new Ameri- 
can Lumber Standards Committee re- 
viewed the proposed standard and 
further amended it to fulfill Commerce 
criteria. The legal counsel of the De- 
partment of Commerce attested that it 
was suitable for balloting by acceptors, 
and the process of soliciting views from 
a scientifically designed Bureau of the 
Census list was undertaken. The results 
of the balloting were returned to the 
National Bureau of Standards and 
thence to the Department of Commerce. 

Eighty percent of the lumber produc- 
ers of the United States and 93 percent 
of the consumers voted to accept the new 
standard. It would appear to the un- 
initiated that the proposed new lumber 
standard had prevailed. 

But this was not to be the case. The 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Commerce ruled that no consensus had 
been achieved. The American Lumber 
Standards Committee promptly filed an 
appeal from the decision to the Secretary 
of Commerce. The appeal was rejected. 

Instead, the Secretary appointed a 
three-man advisory panel, including 
two Commerce officials and one from 
Agriculture, to consider two questions: 
First, whether the present standard 
should be withdrawn; and, second, 
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whether the Secretary should seek from 
the Congress legislation authorizing the 
issuance of mandatory lumber stand- 
ards. 

Briefly stated, the panel found that 
the present softwood lumber standard 
“appears to be technically inadequate.” 
The Bureau of Standards statement to 
the panel declared categorically that the 
current standard is “technically inade- 
quate,” “not in the public interest,” and 
should be withdrawn. 

The panel further found that the 
present standard handicaps the con- 
sumer in choosing lumber appropriate 
to his needs. 

The panel accepted the claim of “over 
65” distributors that withdrawal of the 
present standard would “result in severe 
dislocation in the industry” and would 
operate “to the detriment of the con- 
sumer.” I would remind this distin- 
guished body that there are, in the 
United States, more than 11,000 dis- 
tributors of lumber and building mate- 
rials. The claims accepted by the panel 
represent the views of six-tenths of 1 
percent of the distributors. 

The panel further found that while 
the present standard should be revised 
for protection of users and consumers, 
it should be kept in force in the mean- 
while. 

It is also found that the Secretary has 
discretionary power to withdraw any 
standard. 

The panel recommended that the pres- 
ent standard SPR 16-53 not be with- 
drawn; it also recommended that the 
Secretary seek legislation authorizing or 
requiring him to issue a uniform soft- 
wood lumber standard. 

Mr. President, the Secretary of Com- 
merce may make his decision on these 
two recommendations as early as the 
15th of August of this year. I am most 
hopeful that Secretary Trowbridge, who 
has but lately entered upon his new 
duties with such promise and with the 
complete endorsement of this body, will 
demonstrate in this matter the wit and 
wisdom which we have satisfied ourselves 
he possesses in large measure. 

The product manufactured under the 
proposed standard has won acceptance 
in the Federal Housing Administration 
and in the General Services Administra- 
tion, Its efficiency and technical suffi- 
ciency have been attested to by the For- 
est Products Laboratory. It has won over- 
whelming acceptance by the persons most 
concerned with quality products, the 
producers, and the consumers. Of equal 
significance is the fact that the FHA, 
the GSA, the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture are all on record as favoring 
withdrawal of the present standard. 

The Secretary has the power to with- 
draw the present standard. Any further 
delay in resolution of this problem can 
only serve to depress further the lumber 
industry in the face of our current slump. 
It can only drive consumers and poten- 
tial consumers to substitute other 
materials. 

As to the recommendation of the panel 
that the Secretary seek legislation to en- 
able him to issue arbitrary standards, I 
have serious misgivings about this. My 
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general feeling is that these standards 
should never be set by statute. 

(At this point, Mr. PELL assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, my 
State of Illinois is probably not now so 
richly blessed in timber resources as it 
once was. I would assume that if one 
were to go back 300 or 400 years the 
State of Illinois was fairly covered with 
timber but much of it has been har- 
vested. However, we are interested in 
this natural and national resource from 
which we derive so much benefit. 

I wish to compliment the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, which has jurisdiction over hous- 
ing and related matters, for the con- 
tribution that the Senator and his com- 
mittee have made in this field over a long 
period of time. 

The situation does seem strange to me. 
If 80 percent of the producers and prob- 
ably over 90 percent of the consumers 
are interested in and desirous of having 
a new standard, and in view of the fact 
that the Bureau of Standards, a Fed- 
eral facility states that the standards 
today are “technically inadequate,” I find 
it very difficult to understand the action 
of the panel that was set up in the 
Department of Commerce that rejects 
the adoption of this new code of stand- 
ards. That, to me, is difficult indeed. 

This matter can be administratively 
handled and it should be handled in that 
way, especially with the Federal Housing 
Administration, General Services Ad- 
ministration, and other agencies which 
are anxious for a new standard code. 

We can do it by legislation, if it has to 
be done; and if perchance the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama is pre- 
pared to introduce legislation on this 
point, I would be more than glad to co- 
sponsor any such proposal, because I 
think it is in the interest of the con- 
sumer, in the interest of the builder, and 
in the interest of every agency dealing 
with housing where mortgage paper is 
involved. It is in the interest of the coun- 
try, and it should be done. 

My own State of Illinois has not been 
blessed with the vast stands of timber 
which grace the fertile soil of Alabama. 
I cannot, therefore, pretend to under- 
stand the niceties of lumber harvesting 
and manufacture though it would glad- 
den my heart to do so. 

Nonetheless I am wholly familiar with 
the benefits deriving from the magnifi- 
cent forests of our Nation for our prairie 
State depends heavily upon the products 
of the sawmill for its houses and its farm 
buildings, for its shops and its factories, 
for its piers and its warehouses, 

So it is all over America for the lum- 
berman’s axe and the carpenter’s saw 
and hammer have enabled us to build 
this vast Nation, to foster its manufac- 
turing industries, to bridge its broad 
rivers, and to shelter its people from the 
storm and cold. 

I am every mindful of the necessity of 
lumber to our task of building and re- 
building our cities and our towns. 
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The distinguished Senator spoke with 
genuine feeling when he recorded the 
unfailing contributions his committee 
and its members have made to the proud 
record of homeownership and the op- 
portunity for the average man to emerge 
from the tenement and build a structure 
which he can know as home. I applaud 
the Senator’s determination that no idle 
whim nor snarled procedural thicket will 
intervene between the will of the Con- 
gress to adequately house our people and 
the realization of that objective. 

And yet, I am sure he will agree, the 
conduct of the Department of Commerce 
thus far and the recommendation of the 
Secretary’s panel, if acted upon favor- 
ably by him, would do precisely that 
which we seek to avoid. 

I cannot presume, as I indicated, to dis- 
cuss the merits of the lumber standard 
itself. It would appear, however, that a 
product manufactured to the proposed 
new standard which has won the en- 
dorsement of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, and the General Services 
Administration, all eminently qualified to 
judge the merits of a lumber product, 
could not help but be in the public in- 
terest. 

Conversely, a product complying with a 
standard which has been declared by the 
National Bureau of Standards to be 
“technically inadequate” and “not in the 
public interest” would likely be deficient. 

If I were a lumber manufacturer in- 
tent upon winning the largest possible 
market for my product and at the best 
possible price, I would seek to manufac- 
ture that product to comply with the 
standard which required my best per- 
formance. 

If I were a customer seeking to obtain 
the best possible lumber at the best pos- 
sible value for my money, I would seek 
out that lumber which met the most rig- 
orous standards. 

Evidently 80 percent of the manufac- 
turers and 93 percent of the consumers 
agree with my premise. Only the Depart- 
ment of Commerce dissents. 

No, there is one other group which dis- 
sents—those lumber manufacturers who 
the Secretary’s panel says gain an “arti- 
ficial economic advantage” from retain- 
ing the present inadequate standard in 
force. These few producers of green lum- 
ber and the Department of Commerce 
panel want to retain the present stand- 
ard. There are as well “over 65” distribu- 
tors, according to the Secretary’s panel, 
who predict utter confusion if the pres- 
ent standard is withdrawn. One might 
inquire whether the bulk of the “over 65” 
distributors who have impressed the 
panel which wants to retain the present 
standard, might not distribute the green 
lumber manufactured by the producers 
with the “artificial economic advantage” 
who want to retain the present standard. 
It makes for an interesting speculation. 
I would presume that the Secretary’s 
panel considered this possibility; but if it 
did not, it should. 

I was impressed by the distinguished 
Senator’s reference to the individual size 
of lumber manufacturing companies. I 
am, of course, aware that the majority of 
lumber manufacturing concerns operate 
in small and isolated communities amid 
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the trees they harvest. It follows there- 
fore that any restraint to public accept- 
ance of lumber as a building product, 
brought about by the delays incurred in 
winning acceptance of a new standard, 
must be most severely felt in the com- 
munities where lumber is manufactured. 
It is my impression that in the towns and 
villages where forest-based industries, of 
necessity, must operate, they are often 
the basic economic stabilizer. This 
means, then, that the combination of the 
current slump in the housing market 
coupled with the potential decline in 
lumber’s acceptance in the highly com- 
petitive building field may impose serious 
economic consequences upon the very 
communities which Congress is striving 
earnestly to revive—the rural commu- 
nity. 

The troubles our Nation faces today 
are earnest enough, Mr. President, with- 
out imposing undue hardships upon 
small business, small communities, and 
the small builder and homeowner by 
reason of bureaucratic deficiency. 

I associate myself wholly with the sen- 
timents expressed by the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. Certainly the Sec- 
retary of Commerce should act at once, 
within his present powers, to resolve the 
impasse within his Department. 

There is no rule of logic or of reason 
which would warrant retention of a soft- 
wood lumber standard which qualified 
Federal housing and procurement au- 
thories, qualified Federal scientific, lab- 
oratories, and an overwhelming major- 
ity of the lumber manufacturing indus- 
try and its principal consumers have 
recommended be withdrawn. The present 
standard should be withdrawn. 

More than 100 Members of the House 
and Senate have expressed this view to 
the Secretary of Commerce. One hundred 
and thirty-one building code officials 
from every part of the country and the 
three model code conferences, represent- 
ing 2,300 municipalities, have written the 
Secretary asking him to withdraw SPR 
16-53. These individuals and organiza- 
tions have stated that withdrawal of the 
present standard will not interrupt, con- 
fuse, or imperil the orderly conduct of 
lumber standards, building code enforce- 
ment, or home construction. 

Neither is there any reason for a Fed- 
eral department to thwart a manufac- 
turing industry trying to improve its 
product in the interest of the consumer. 
The Department of Commerce should 
disqualify itself from further considera- 
tion of the matter and enable the indus- 
try to proceed to develop its own stand- 
ard. 

Nor should the Congress of the United 
States be used by the executive branch 
as a dumping ground for those issues 
which it cannot or will not face squaiely 
and resolve. I sincerely hope that the 
Secretary of Commerce will heed the ad- 
vice of the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama and not appeal to the Congress 
for a law which he does not need. 

I thank my distinguished friend for 
permitting me to make this statement, 
because I feel very deeply about this 
matter. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
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Illinois. I am sorry that the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Bennett] could not be 
here today. It was Senator BENNETT who 
offered the amendment in the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency that was 
not restricted. It merely opened the 
matter up. It provided that any mate- 
rial that was found efficient and ade- 
quate could be approved. So the discre- 
tion is there; there is no necessity for 
legislative action and there should not 
be. We should not have to have legisla- 
tive action; but if we do have to have 
it, I am sure there will be adequate 
ground for pushing it through. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish 
to join the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama and the distinguished minority 
leader in their statements on this mat- 
ter. 

I have been particularly concerned 
with the recommendations of the special 
three-man panel appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce with regard to the 
softwood lumber standards. I have re- 
ceived many letters from the lumber 
people in my State about this situation. 

While I might concur in the findings 
of the panel that the present lumber 
standard is technically inadequate, I dis- 
agree entirely with their recommenda- 
tions which would have the unsavory 
effect of withdrawing the American lum- 
ber standard in favor of the enactment 
of Federal legislation. 

The panel’s recommendations would 
displace entirely the present private 
compliance by the softwood lumber in- 
dustry by the mandatory compulsion of 
Federal legislative fiat. 

Mr. President, in light of the near 
unanimity of opinion regarding the in- 
adequacy of the present standard, it 
would seem patently inappropriate for 
the Secretary of Commerce to continue 
it. My feeling is made even more strong 
by the fact that by the maintenance of 
SPR 16-53 the Secretary would not only 
be condoning, but actually sponsoring, a 
restraint of trade to the greatest eco- 
nomic detriment of the majority of the 
softwood industry. 

It is my hope that Secretary Trow- 
bridge will make a determination to 
abandon SPR 16-53 and not seek legisla- 
tion with regard to Federal lumber 
standards. It is my understanding, in 
talking with my constituents, that efforts 
are now underway within the affected 
industry itself to formulate new lumber 
standards reorganization. Independent 
action by the lumber industry, with its 
special concern and expertise in the field, 
can, I believe, do more to remedy the 
present situation than the enactment of 
special legislation by the Congress. 

Mr. President, I want to join my col- 
leagues in urging that the present regu- 
lations be abandoned and that the lum- 
ber industry be given the opportunity to 
write its own standards to avoid the in- 
flexible incursions which would occur if 
we had to resort to the legislative process. 

I want to thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama for yielding to me. I 
am happy to have this opportunity to 
join him and the distinguished minority 
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leader in the position they have taken on 
this matter. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to commend the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama and support him in 
this instance. 

I hold in my hand a copy of an article 
which was published in the August issue 
of Dun’s Review entitled, “Can Alexan- 
der Trowbridge Change Commerce?” 
The subheading says, “Many Business- 
men Wonder About the Future of the 
Department, and of Its New Secretary.” 

The article went on to point out that 
former Secretary Hodges insited that the 
trouble with Commerce is businessmen— 
that “businessmen never give Com- 
merce the backing it needs.” It also asked 
the question: “Can Alexander Trow- 
bridge Change Commerce?” More spe- 
cifically, can he make it the effective 
spokesman for business in government 
that it once was. The highly competitive 
world of today makes it mandatory that 
government and industry coordinate 
their activities. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Can ALEXANDER TROWBRIDGE CHANGE 
CoMMERCE? 


(By Gerald R. Rosen) 


Probably no department in government 
affects every part of industry in the way 
that Commerce does. For the smallest busi- 
nessman, it releases the latest census statis- 
tics, weather reports and such pamphlets as 
“How to Run a Successful Drug Store.” For 
big business, the Commerce Department 
hopefully is the one government body that 
will lend a hand in trying to make the labor 
laws equitable, the antitrust regulations 
workable and the tax burden livable. 

So it is no surprise that business is con- 
cerned with the present state of the Com- 
merce Department. The biggest blow to the 
Department, of course, came recently when 
President Johnson proposed to merge it with 
the Labor Department. Although the plan 
has been temporarily shelved, it is by no 
means dead. And most businessmen fear 
that if such an amalgamation should even- 
tually come about, labor, with its count- 
less millions of votes, will far outweigh busi- 
ness in charting the course of the new de- 
partment, 

Now executives too are concerned about 
the man who heads Commerce, Not that 
anyone in industry has any grounds for 
faulting Alexander Trowbridge. Far from it. 
The 37-year-old bureaucrat, the youngest 
Secretary of Commerce in history, does not 
have a track record by which he can be 
judged. He spent two years as Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce and before that was 
president of Standard Oil Co. of Puerto Rico, 
one of the smaller parts of the Jersey Stand- 
ard empire. 

Given that background, then, it is in- 
evitable for business to ask: Can Alexander 
Trowbridge change Commerce? More specifi- 
cally, can he make it the effective spokesman 
for business in government that it once 
was? 

Answering these questions will not be 
easy. For Trowbridge, first of all, must resolve 
some major problems of his own. Take his 
position on President Johnson’s merger pro- 
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posal. While Trowbridge has a mandate from 
the President to “fire up Commerce,” he is 
also on record as supporting the LBJ pro- 
posal to merge it with Labor. Seemingly, 
though, those two positions are wholly con- 
tradictory. 

This fact was pointed up at Trowbridge’s 
confirmation hearing. New Hampshire Sena- 
tor Norris Cotton, the Commerce Committee's 
ranking Republican, was sympathetic to the 
young nominee. Nevertheless, Cotton could 
not resist asking Trowbridge if his position 
were not comparable to that of Winston 
Churchill when he proclaimed that he “did 
not become the King’s First Minister to pre- 
side over the liquidation of the British Em- 
pire.” Trowbridge's reply was lost in the ensu- 
ing laughter. 

Then there is the influence of the proposed 
merger inside Commerce itself. With the De- 
partment’s future in some doubt (Will it ever 
assume the power it had under, say, Herbert 
Hoover? Will labor “pack” it in any amal- 
gamation?), morale necessarily has suffered. 
And this doubt makes it virtually impossible 
for Trowbridge to fill the many vacancies in 
the Department. 

Too, there are an inordinate number of 
top-level jobs open in Commerce, the result 
of the mass departure of people at the time 
the merger was announced. These jobs in- 
clude Under Secretary, two Assistant Secre- 
taries and a Maritime Administrator. 

Yet jobs of this caliber normally are filled 
through the White House or through the 
patronage dispensers at the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. This practice is likely to 
continue. For Trowbridge has none of the 
political muscle of Luther Hodges, a former 
governor of North Carolina, who headed the 
Department from 1961 to 1965, and none of 
the prestige of John Connor, former chair- 
man of Merck & Co., who ran it from 1965 to 
1967. 

“After all,” says an old Washington hand, 
“would Luther Hodges have handpicked 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. to be his Under 
Secretary, or would John Connor after an in- 
tensive talent search have come up with 
Leroy Collins, a former Florida governor?” So 
‘Trowbridge faces having an entire first team 
picked for him. 

Then there is the sticky question of the 
Maritime Administration, the largest sub- 
division of the Commerce Department. It 
must work with a backward, subsidy-spolled 
industry and tough unions. Complicating it 
all, specious appeals to national interests are 
made by both sides. According to 
Maritime was the toughest nut of all for a 
Secretary to crack. His complaint: “Both the 
industry and labor were always trying to get 
something out of the government instead of 
concentrating on building an efficient mer- 
chant marine.” 

The new Sec: has also committed 
himself to getting rid of this political alba- 
tross. Yet as one instance of the incredible 
pressure that the industry and union can 
generate, Maritime was conspicuously left 
out of the newly formed Department of 
Transportation, “Those who resist the trans- 
fer of the Maritime Administration to Trans- 
portation are being shortsighted,” says 
Trowbridge. “That is where it logically be- 
longs.” 

While the new Secretary’s position has the 
appeal of candor, it also has glaring weak- 
nesses. First of all, handing away the Mari- 
time Administration, which accounts for 
about one-third of Commerce's §$1-billion 
budget, is hardly the traditional Washing- 
ton way to raise a department's stature. His- 
tory has proven that the successful bureau- 
crat must constantly add to his domain— 
and to his budget. Secondly, it puts an 
enemy in his own camp, in the form of the 
recalcitrant shipowners and unions, if Mari- 
time is not switched. 

Before 222 prospects can be fully 
assessed, it is to examine briefly 
the chain of 9 that brought Commerce 
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to its present weak state. Says former Secre- 
tary John Connor: “The two key factors in 
Commerce's slide were the formation of the 
Business Advisory Council in the early 1930s 
and the Employment Act of 1946, which 
created the Council of Economic Advisers.” 

The Council of Economic Advisers, which 
reports directly to the President, usurped 
whatever role Commerce once played in the 
formulation of economic policy. The role of 
the Business Advisory Council in Com- 
merce’s decline is a bit more involved. It be- 
gan when Luther Hodges tried to exercise 
more control over the Business Council in 
1962, and its leaders decided to sever the 
official tie to the Department. 

President John F. Kennedy had just had 
his famous run-in with Chairman Roger 
Blough of United States Steel Corp. over 
steel prices. Anxious to placate the business 
community, Kennedy was amenable to hav- 
ing the Business Council set up liaison com- 
mittees with many powerful agencies of gov- 
ernment, including the Treasury, Labor, the 
Budget Bureau, the CEA and Commerce it- 
self. But while this move increased the flow 
of information between the Business Coun- 
cil and government, it left the Secretary of 
Commerce completely outflanked. 

To this day, incidentally, Hodges insists 
that the trouble with Commerce is business- 
men. “Labor and agriculture back their re- 
spective Departments to the hilt,” he points 
out, “but businessmen never give Commerce 
the backing it needs. I'm sure it’s because so 
many businessmen are naive about the role 
of government. In fact, they are often scared 
of it.” 

“Moreover,” Hodges goes on, “businessmen 
often have a ‘What does government know 
about running my business?’ attitude. It is 
not a question of the government ‘running’ 
their business, but of offering help and ad- 
vice. A glance at Dun & Bradstreet’s failures 
statistics indicates that many businessmen 
could use it.” 

It can be agreed, however, that it is much 
easier for Labor and Agriculture to work 
with their respective constituencies, Prac- 
tically all government business concerning 
both groups goes through these Departments. 
This is not the case with businessmen, Their 
interests provide such other diverse areas of 
government as the Treasury, Justice and the 
myriad regulatory agencies. 

In addition, other government depart- 
ments must necessarily overlap with Com- 
merce, There is, for example, both an Under 
Secretary and an Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs in the State Department. 
Nobody denies, of course, that many inter- 
national economic problems fall within 
State’s purview. But the fact that the Pres- 
ident is in almost constant contact with the 
Secretary of State puts the Secretary of Com- 
merce at a distinct disadvantage whenever 
there is a policy conflict. 

The same holds true for any policy con- 
flicts Commerce might have with the Penta- 
gon, which acts as a sort of governmental 
Big Daddy for many of its contractors. For- 
getting for the moment the Pentagon’s pres- 
ent high-powered incumbent, any Secretary 
of Defense is bound to wield more influence 
at the White House than the Secretary of 
Commerce. Former Under Secretary of Com- 
merce Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., however, 
feels that Commerce itself is much to blame 
for this. Commerce, he says, concentrates on 
well-established, old-line industries at the 
expense of space and electronics. “Thus these 
industries have no choice but to gravitate 
toward the Pentagon,” he adds. 

John Connor adds another factor to the 
business-Commerce equation: the White 
House. “The idea that Commerce is the 
spokesman for business in the Administra- 
tion is a myth,” he says. “It can’t be unless 
it gets a flow of responsibilities that would 
make it so. As things stand, Commerce merely 
performs services—data collection, patents, 
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weather information—for business. It en- 
gages in very little policy-making. The job,” 
concludes Connor, “is not as big or impor- 
tant as it is supposed to be.” 

One of Connor’s first aims as Secretary, 

in fact, was to reassert Commerce's influence 
over economic policy. But while Hodges had 
done his part by creating a new post of 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, the 
occupant was little more than Commerce’s 
liaison with the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. Key economic decisions were made by 
the President in conjunction with the 
“Troika” (the CEA Chairman, the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Budget Director). 
The President, say Washington cynics, may 
have even hinted to Connor to get him to 
take the job that this powerful group might 
become a foursome. But it never came to 
pass. 
In addition, Commerce lost some of the 
political savvy that is necessary just to sur- 
vive in Washington. Thus when an important 
opening occurred in Commerce’s Cleveland 
field office, Connor, a highly efficient admin- 
istrator, reviewed the file of the man who 
was next in line for the job. Impressed with 
the man’s credentials, the Secretary decided 
to appoint him. 

But this is precisely how things do not 
work in Washington. The Ohio Congressional 
delegation had its own candidate for the 
job, and the Secretary eventually had to 
back down. If he had been a politician, Con- 
nor’s first instinct would have been to clear 
his man with the interested politicos. But, 
as an administrator, Connor was not used 
to the political game—a fact that other 
Washingtonians were quick to remember. 

Trowbridge for his part insists: “The Com- 
merce Department is the voice of business in 
this Administration.” So he has instituted a 
new program to strengthen the Department’s 
tattered ties to the business community. 
Commerce’s top echelon will hold regular 
meetings with leaders of key industry groups 
to explore “current and prospective industry 
problems and their relationship to national 
economic issues.” The last three words are 
significant since they represent a thinly 
veiled move to get Commerce into economic 
policy-making by encouraging businessmen 
to look to it for guidance in this area. 

Obviously, though, Trowbridge is trying 
every possible angle to beef up Commerce, 
His chances for success, however, are almost 
totally dependent on the Man in the White 
House. Yet if Commerce is looked at from 
the President's point of view, why should he 
go out of his way to enchance a department 
that he plans to abolish? 

Most dispassionate observers feel that the 
merger makes a lot of sense. They argue that 
the proposed Department of the Economy 
would be far more than a merger of two 
existing departments. It would probably in- 
clude the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, the National Labor Relations Board, 
the Export-Import Bank and the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. “The head of this new 
department,” agrees John Connor, “would 
command a position in government of greatly 
expanded influence compared with that of 
the present heads of Commerce and Labor.” 

Whatever its precise composition, the crea- 
tion of a new department seems inevitable to 
Assistant Secretary William Shaw. “If the 
federal government of the 1970s is to be 
effective,” says Shaw, “it must be organized 
along functional rather than traditional in- 
terest group lines.” 

In the meantime, Sandy Trowbridge will 
have to do the best he can with his govern- 
mental inheritance, And he will have to work 
particularly hard on establishing a close 
liaison with the White House. “In that case,” 
says a veteran Commerce Department staffer, 
“Commercemen would dominate whatever 
department was ultimately set up.” 

Business, then, could conceivably have the 
high-level voice in government that it has 
wanted for so long. And Sandy Trowbridge, 
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who might be pushing forty by then, could 
even be the first Secretary of the new, re- 
invigorated department. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I firmly 
agree with the comments of my col- 
league from Alabama and the distin- 
guished minority leader of the Senate 
that one of the basic reasons industry 
has lost confidence in the Department is 
what the Senator from Alabama and the 
Senator from Illinois have been talking 
about—a good example is the poor han- 
dling of a rather simple problem, the as- 
sistance the Department should be giv- 
ing the lumber industry in improving its 
products. That industry has twice 
changed its entire approach of getting 
agreement on a lumber standard to im- 
prove public confidence in its products. 
These changes of direction were request- 
ed by the Department. The industry then 
obtained acceptance of the prepared 
standard on the part of producers, users, 
and consumers by a majority that any 
Member of this distinguished body would 
wish he could have in an election to pub- 
lic office. 

Every time it has obtained this kind 
of agreement, those in the Department 
who are afraid of a small minority in the 
industry which wants to keep a competi- 
tive advantage to the detriment of this 
industry and which attempts through 
threats and intimidation -to scare of- 
ficials of the Department, invariably take 
the easy way out and do nothing. 

This is why the lumber industry is dis- 
gusted with the Department, its pro- 
cedures, and its lack of action. This is 
why many in other industries are 
alarmed with the Department and its in- 
decisiveness. This is why an article, such 
as the one in Dun’s Review, has been 
written. 

Now, it seems to me that this new, 
young, aggressive Secretary should call 
his Department heads together and tell 
them that if they want the confidence of 
industry and business and the Congress 
and the administration, they have to act 
and not delay every difficult decision they 
face. They must reenergize the Business 
and Defense Services Administration 
which is moribund. They must come alive 
and function effectively. 

The Secretary ought to stop relying on 
legal opinions that are based on a fear 
of being taken to court. If the Congress 
of the United States failed to pass a law 
simply because someone suggested they 
thought it was unconstitutional or that 
they would test it in the courts, we prob- 
ably would never pass any legislation. We 
have to act because our constituents ex- 
pect us to act. The Department of Com- 
merce must act if it expects the business 
fraternity, the Congress, the administra- 
tion, and the public to have any con- 
fidence in it. 

I am as anxious as every Member of 
this body to see whether Secretary Trow- 
bridge is an activist who will make up his 
own mind or whether he will simply take 
every recommendation from his subordi- 
nates and perpetuate the lack of business 
confidence in the Department, which 
seems apparent. 

To the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama I repeat: I certainly support 
his objective and commend him highly 
for what he is doing. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over the years, I 
too, have received a number of protests 
from my State expressing concern for 
the question of lumber standards and 
the lack of will on the part of the De- 
partment of Commerce to arrive at a de- 
cision which would bring some stability 
to the lumber industry in that respect. 
Specifically, I refer to the St. Regis Lum- 
ber Co., which has a rather extensive 
operation in Lincoln County in the 
northwestern part of my State. As a 
matter of fact, I believe that one of the 
officials of the company is on the lumber 
standards committee. But, so far, there 
has been no obsolute decision as to just 
how the standards will be set up, ap- 
plied, and adhered to. 

I would hope, as a result of the col- 
loquy today initiated by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, that Secretary 
Trowbridge would take cognizance of 
this problem which has been confronting 
us for so many years, face up to it, do 
something about it, and bring some 
stability and security to this important 
segment of the economy. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me reply to the 
majority leader by saying that we are 
building houses now at the rate of ap- 
proximately 1.3 million a year. That is 
the present rate. We should be building 
a minimum of 2 million houses a year. 
By the year 2000—which is not so far 
away as it used to be—we will have to 
build as many houses as we have now— 
and that is 60 million houses—just to 
keep up, to say nothing of the homes 
which will wear out, or be destroyed by 
fire, floods, new highways and airports, 
and the many other things which take 
up land and destroy houses. The time is 
coming—in fact, it is here now—when 
we must use every resource we have 
from a mortgage standpoint, a financing 
standpoint, building materials, labor, all 
across the board 

Mr. GRUENING. Water supplies. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; water supplies, 
community facilities, household equip- 
ment—in order to meet the demands of 
our growing population. 

We do not need restrictions. We need 
the right to use materials which will be 
suitable for building homes. After all, as 
I see it, that is the heart of the whole 


Let us have reasonable standards 
which will make it possible for the pro- 
ducers of lumber and the consumers of 
lumber in this country to have the mate- 
rial needed to build the homes American 
families want and need. 

I appreciate the remarks of the ma- 
jority leader and other Senators who 
have commented on this matter. 

Mr. MANSFIED. I appreciate the 
Senator’s remarks, but I appreciate more 
the initiative shown by the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. 
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Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the long- 
standing efforts of the lumber industry 
and the Department of Commerce to 
agree on a standard for softwood lum- 
ber have now reached an impasse. 

The Department proposes to take the 
problem to Congress. Yet, the industry 
is confident that a standard can be de- 
veloped under the existing authority of 
the Secretary of Commerce, without any 
need for legislative action. 

A special Department of Commerce 
panel has pronounced the present stand- 
ard inadequate. In this, the industry con- 
curs. They agree that under SPR 16-53, 
certain producers of green lumber have 
an artificial economic advantage be- 
cause of the failure of this standard to 
relate softwood lumber size to moisture 
content. 

Mr. President, the lumber industry in 
my State believes that while the present 
standard should be withdrawn, the in- 
dustry should be free for a further at- 
tempt to set its own standard, without 
having one imposed. I support them in 
this belief, and ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter to 
this effect which I wrote last week to 
Secretary of Commerce Trowbridge. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., August 4, 1967. 
Hon. ALEXANDER TROWBRIDGE, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: I am greatly con- 

cerned about the recommendations of the 


special panel conducting studies into soft- 
wood lumber standards. 

In a matter that is of such great economic 
concern to the Pacific Northwest, I cannot 
agree that arbitrary legislative standards be 
imposed upon one segment of any industry. 

If, as the overwhelming consensus of pro- 
ducers seems to indicate, the present stand- 
ards established by the Department of Com- 
merce are inadequate and unfair to pur- 
chasers, then those regulatory standards 
should be withdrawn and new standards 
agreed upon by the industry should be sub- 
stituted. Calling for Congress to step in and 
assume jurisdiction where the responsibility 
clearly lies with the Department of Com- 
merce would be another gross invasion of 
the market place by legislation. 

I would, therefore, urge that you consider 
withdrawal of the present standards, as you 
have indicated in the past you might do, 
and further consider new standards agreed 
upon by the majority of the softwood indus- 
try, or voluntary standards acceptable to the 
industry and the Department, 

Sincerely, 
FRANK CHURCH. 


Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, I share 
the concern of the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama about the necessity of 
stimulating improvements in housing and 
increasing the strength and facilities of 
the industry, and providing new and 
better construction materials. 

But I am even more concerned to learn 
that a Federal department would take 
action to thwart an improvement in 
lumber products when manufacturers, 
distributors, and users of lumber voted 
overwhelmingly for new improved stand- 
ards. 

I think there is an ironic circumstance 
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in this situation. Usually, the executive 
branch is only too eager to exceed statu- 
tory limitation by the issuance of broad 
regulations which, in my judgment, too 
often exceed the legislative intent of 
Congress. In this situation, the Depart- 
ment is attempting to pass the buck back 
to Congress by its refusal to exercise the 
clear authority we have already assigned 
to it. 

It is obvious to me, after listening to 
this discussion, that the Secretary of 
Commerce should reject his panel’s re- 
port and recommendations. I sincerely 
hope he will do just that. 

I heartily concur with the views of 
other Senators who have asked that the 
lumber industry be given an opportunity 
to work out acceptable standards with- 
in the industry. In my judgment, Con- 
gress should enter this field only as a last 
resort. 

I urge the Secretary of Commerce to 
take such action as will produce that 
desirable result. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
many Idaho timbermen and mill owners 
are very disturbed by the lack of coopera- 
tion by the Department of Commerce to 
assist in clarifying the issue of softwood 
lumber standards. Procrastination of 
constructive action by this Department 
which is charged with Federal policy and 
programs affecting industrial and com- 
mercial segments of the national econ- 
omy, seems inexcusable. The present 
American lumber standard—SPR 16- 
53—has deficiencies which handicap the 
consumer, who after all, has the final 
say in the standard of lumber he wants 
and needs. These present standards 
should be revised. Even the National 
Bureau of Standards, which is highly 
respected and is a part of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has after a scientific 
study said present standards are tech- 
nically inadequate and not in the public 
interest. 

We do not need mandatory legislation 
to correct this situation. It can and 
should be done by administrative action 
which now rests wtih the Department of 
Commerce. 

If we are to progress properly in our 
homebuilding needs, and if the lumber 
industry is to furnish its proper share of 
these needs, prompt action is necessary 
and I join with my colleagues in urging 
that proper and prompt action be taken 
by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
take second place to no man in my ad- 
miration of the excellent judgment, 
sound leadership, and expert knowledge 
of American housing needs and pro- 
grams possessed by the Senator from 
Alabama. 

When he speaks as he has today, he 
does it with good reason and logic. I 
agree with him and I am amazed at the 
facts he has laid before us. 

Improved housing for all citizens, as 
he has told us, has been a consistent pol- 
icy of the Senate and of the House for 
many, many years. But apparently, we 
have a Department of Government, re- 
luctant to support the intent of the Con- 
gress. 

I have confidence in Secretary Trow- 
bridge, and though he is new in his pres- 
ent responsibilities, I hope that he will 
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reject the advisory panel's recommenda- 
tions, ` 

Certainly, on the evidence the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama has 
given us, the existing lumber standard 
should be withdrawn and the industry 
permitted to go ahead with its new and 
improved product. This would be a true 
public service. 

I hope the Secretary will permit the 
industry to do the job it is trying to ac- 
complish. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, it has 
long been recognized that the present 
lumber standards are technically inade- 
quate and not in the public interest. As 
early as 1957 the southern pine industry 
petitioned the American Lumber Stand- 
ards Committee to revise the standards 
to relate lumber sizes to a specific mois- 
ture content. In 1964, after several years 
of careful study, the committee recom- 
mended to the Department of Commerce 
a set of standards endorsed by the major 
part of the lumber industry and many 
interested Government agencies. Still, we 
are operating under standards developed 
in 1925, which have become totally un- 
realistic because of changing practices 
in the industry. 

These outdated standards are an in- 
convenience to the industry and unfair 
to the consumer. Only a small minority of 
green lumber producers derive any bene- 
fit from the present standards. The 
standards now in effect are intended for 
dry lumber but are not related to any 
specific moisture content. Since lumber 
shrinks as it is seasoned, however, 
standards which do not take into ac- 
count the moisture content are really no 
standards at all. 

This was no problem before World War 
II, because green lumber was surfaced 
to a larger size than dry lumber to com- 
pensate for shrinkage. Since the war, 
however, green lumber producers have 
been finishing their product to the same 
size as dry lumber and the shrinkage has 
been passed on to the consumer. 

The purpose and effect of the revised 
standards proposed by the American 
Lumber Standards Committee is to 
establish uniform standards upon which 
the consumer and the industry can rely. 
The Secretary of Commerce has the re- 
sponsibility and authority to withdraw 
the present inadequate standards with- 
out further legislative action. I strongly 
urge him to assume that responsibilty 
and exercise his authority promptly in 
order that revised standards, which will 
protect the public and promote the con- 
tinued development of the industry, may 
be adopted without further delay. 


IT IS HIGH TIME THE UNITED 
STATES TOOK A CLEAR STAND 
FOR FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in the 
aftermath of the swift and decisive vic- 
tory of Israel forces over the Arab 
armies, a number of facts have become 
crystal clear which had previously been 
obscured by the rhetoric of the Arab 
governments, by the material support 
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provided by the Soviet Union to the Arab 
military forces, and by the confusing and 
uncertain policies of the United States, 
It is imperative that these facts not be 
swept under the rug and forgotten in 
the feeling of relief that now exists be- 
cause the shooting has ceased. Such feel- 
ing is entirely understandable in the 
light of the serious situation which would 
have confronted the United States had 
the roles of victor and vanquished been 
reversed and if the Arab armies now 
occupied Israel, and Soviet Russia in con- 
sequence would have dominated the Mid- 
dle East. 

Nevertheless, if a start is to be made 
in establishing a lasting peace in the 
Middle East, a frank appraisal of the 
underlying causes of the conflict is es- 
sential. Unless we face up to these factors, 
we must anticipate resumption of hos- 
tilities, with all the dangers that would 
entail for the world, in the next 5 or 
10 years, or even sooner. 

The roots of the conflict can be found, 
in my opinion, in the unremitting hos- 
tility of the Arab countries to the very 
existence of Israel and in their illusion 
that Israel can be destroyed by force of 
arms; in the Soviet Union’s support of 
such illusion and its attempt to use the 
Middle East as a pawn in its cold war 
tactics; and in the mistaken policy of 
the United States that economic and mil- 
itary assistance to the Arab nations 
would somehow divert these countries 
from aggression. If these issues were not 
clear to the American people before, even 
though some of us in the Congress have 
over the years been pointing out the 
dangers of U.S.-Middle East policies, it 
must be abundantly evident now that to 
return to the conditions and policies of 
our Government prior to May 1967 can 
only bring about renewed conflict. Be- 
cause of this, I would like to discuss 
today in some detail the root causes of 
the conflict as I see them and to suggest 
some possible alternative courses by our 
Government. 

Arab opposition to the very existence 
of Israel and its view that the United 
States is the principal culprit responsible 
for Israel’s continued existence have 
been expressed in such hyperbole and in- 
vective that we have been inclined to 
discount such statements as expression 
of policy. But recent events have shown 
that we cannot dismiss these statements 
so lightly or attribute them to domestic 
propaganda efforts at bolstering the flag- 
ging morale of peoples for whom the 
promises of a better life have not borne 
fruit—largely through their own short- 
comings and the ineptness of their lead- 
ers—and who now must be sustained by 
the ideas of a mystic “Arab unity” and 
the recapture of territory which they 
never rightfully possessed. It is now evi- 
dent that statements of Radio Cairo and 
of the Arab governments, as irrational as 
they sound to our ears, are indeed ex- 
pressions of policy. We must now rec- 
ognize that when the Arab leaders pro- 
claimed toward the end of May 1967, that 
“we feel confident that we can win and 
are ready now for a war with Israel,” 
and that if war came “it will be total 
and the objective will be to destroy Is- 
rael,” they had every intention to carry 
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these threats into action. Indeed, their 
secret orders provided for the slaughter 
of every Israeli man, woman, and child. 

Events have proved that the Arabs 
meant what they said and indeed pro- 
vided us with a detailed blueprint of 
their aggressive intentions as witness the 
following excerpt from a broadcast of 
Radio Cairo on May 20, 1967: 

With the closing of the Gulf of Aqaba, 
Israel is faced with two alternatives, either 
of which will destroy it: it will either be 
strangled to death by the Arab military and 
economic blockade, or it will perish by the 
fire of the Arab forces encompassing it from 
the south, from the north and from the east. 


It is now evident that the statements 
of King Hussein of Jordan regarding his 
solidarity with the Arab cause, which the 
United States tended to discount since it 
conflicted with its picture of a plucky 
little ruler strongly alined with us by 
the massive economic and military aid 
the United States had furnished him, 
provided a precise account of the course 
of action Jordan would follow. 

On June 2, 1967, King Hussein said: 

There is no doubt that I am looking for- 
ward to further frank cooperation with Egypt 
and the other Arab States both to the east 
and to the west, so that we may march for- 
ward along the road which leads to the wip- 
ing out of our shame and to the liberation 
of Palestine. This is a basic cornerstone of 
Jordan’s general policy, both within the 
realm of Arab affairs, as well as in the 
spheres of internal and foreign policies. 


That “plucky little ruler” then pro- 
ceeded to initiate hostilities against the 
Israelis, employing the tanks, aircraft, 
and other weapons the United States 
furnished him to carry out plans which 
had previously been made in coordina- 
tion with the Egyptians, placed his forces 
under the Egyptian command, and 
opened his country to Iraqui forces 
which began to move several hundred 
tanks into the Jordanian salient 15 miles 
from Tel Aviv. 

This action by King Hussein came after 
a plea to him by Israel not to attack ac- 
companied by Israel’s pledge that if he 
did not, there would be no Israeli inva- 
sion of the territory then held by him. 

It is time that the United States took 
a good, hard look at the statements com- 
ing out of the Arab countries and begin 
to recognize that no matter how illu- 
sionary and irrational they may seem to 
us, they represent the hard convictions 
of the Arab rulers. Unless we do this, we 
will continue to base our policies and 
actions on the fanciful notions of what 
we would like the intention of the Arab 
governments to be rather than on what 
is actually planned. 

Statements emanating from the Arab 
countries in recent weeks show not the 
slightest realization of the magnitude of 
their military defeat, of the loss of siz- 
able territories to the Israelis, and of the 
resultant precarious economic situation 
which their aggression brought upon 
them. For Egypt it has meant the loss of 
the Suez Canal revenues. To put it 
briefly, their view is one of unremitting 
hostility both to the United States and 
to Israel stated in abusive and often vio- 
lent language. The United States is the 
arch villain, an imperialist, colonial 
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power and Israel is its tool of aggression. 
Here are some samples: 

On July 19, 1967, the Cairo Voice of the 
Arabs stated: 


It appears that the outcome of the recent 
tripartite aggression masterminded by the 
United States has enthralled the Israeli gangs 
and driven them into a euphoria of self-de- 
lusion and arrogance, whereby they are now 
brazenly aspiring to realize dreams and am- 
bitions that will never be attained .. . Is- 
rael, the dog of imperialism and the panderer 
to the world imperialist forces, is today con- 
templating and dreaming of passage through 
the Suez Canal... This Zionist attempt 
enjoys the encouragement and support of the 
imperialist forces. No evidence of this could 
be more eloquent than the United States’ 
insistence upon making the withdrawal of 
the aggressor forces contingent upon the 
fulfillment of the conditions contemplated 
by the United States, which are of course in 
favor of the Israeli aggression against the 
Arabs—such as free passage for Israel in the 
areas’ waterways ... 


Lest these words again be dismissed as 
domestic propaganda, here is an excerpt 
from the July 23, 1967, statement of 
Egyptian President Nasser, which, unbe- 
lievably, has been greeted as a temperate 
and reasonable address by some news- 
papers in this country: 


A large part of the U.S. role in the recent 
aggression is still vague. But we already know 
a few things. We have already found the an- 
swers to several questions. What was behind 
the political and diplomatic role which the 
United States played before the battle? This 
role included the call for self-restraint, the 
threat that any action taken by us would 
expose the entire region to dangers, the pro- 
posal to send the U.S. vice president to con- 
fer with us on the subject, the approval of 
Zakariya Muhyi ad Din's trip to Washington 
to meet with Johnson to confer on the sub- 
ject and to try and reach a solution. All this 
took place before the aggression, before the 
battle. 

It was a deception. We must ask: In whose 
interest was this deception? Certainly it was 
in the interest of the imperialist Israeli ag- 
gression. The deception was part of a U.S. 
plan drawn up two years ago. The aim of this 
plan was to overthrow the free revolutionary 
regimes, which do not heed the words of the 
big powers and refuse to be under anyone's 
influence. 


The New York Times, in a recent edito- 
rial appropriately entitled “Fantasy 
From Nasser” charges that in accusing 
the United States of an imperialist con- 
spiracy to destroy Egypt’s Socialist revo- 
lution, Egypt is guilty of fantasy. The 
editorial goes on to say that: 


In spite of his impulsive seizure of Suez, his 
irresponsible campaign in Yemen and other 
forays into international politics, many in- 
formed observers have been inclined in the 
past to minimize the Egyptian leader’s ex- 
cesses, citing his relative caution in com- 
parison to other more volatile Arab leaders 
and pointing to many reasonable and con- 
crete steps he has taken to try to rebuild 
Egypt's impoverished and demoralized feudal 
society. Today, however, it must be sadly 
noted that President Nasser has apparently 
thrown caution and reason to the desert 
winds. In calling on Egyptians once more to 
mobilize their meager resources for continu- 
ing warfare against an Israel he refused to 
recognize after a third, shattering Egyptian 
defeat by Israeli armed forces, Nasser has 
betrayed his promise of a better life for the 
Egyptian people. He has shown himself to be 
a prisoner of the extreme Arab emotions he 
once sought to master. 
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Other Arab governments are equally 
adamant in their views that there can 
be no peaceful settlement with Israel and 
that the only course of action for them 
is to continue to seek the destruction of 
Israel. With their armies and air forces 
smashed, with their economies on the 
verge of bankruptcy, it would seem to be 
the height of folly for the Arabs to pur- 
sue the same disastrous course. But re- 
cent utterances from the Arab capitals 
give no indication that these countries 
are any more reconciled to the existence 
of Israel in the aftermath of their mili- 
tary defeat. James A. Michener, writing 
in the August 8, 1966, issue of Look mag- 
azine, described the extent of the Arab 
resolve to continue hostilities against 
Israel: 

On the night when the defeat of the Arab 
armies was known to the world as one of the 
most crushing in history, I discussed mat- 
ters on an all-night radio show with Dr. M. 
T. Mehdi, secretary-general of the Action 
Committee on American-Arab Relations and 
he made these points: “Nothing has changed. 
Israel is worse than Nazi Germany, and the 
Arabs will have to drive her from the region. 
The war will continue precisely as it has 
been going for the past 19 years. And what 
the Americans and the English took away 
from the Arabs by their intervention, the 
Arabs will recover at the conference table. 
Peace talks of course will have to be con- 
ducted through third parties at the United 
Nations, because no Arab leader will ever 
agree to sit down and talk with an outlaw 
nation like Israel. You'll see. The United 
Nations will force Israel back to her 1948 
boundaries, after which all Arab nations will 
unite in a war to exterminate her, because 
this is going to be just like the Crusades. 
For two hundred years, the Arabs will con- 
tinue their fight and in the end they'll do 
exactly what they've said. Push Israel into 
the sea.” 


Lest any Arab leader be tempted to 
seek an accommodation with Israel, 
Radio Cairo issued this warning on July 
17, 1967: 

What is going on all over the homeland 
proves to America and even to its agents that 
the Arab masses will never let any responsi- 
ble Arab person remain alive who would dare 
to negotiate with Israel. Events throughout 
the homeland prove that the people are de- 
termined that struggle and fighting are the 
only way to confront the enemies and regain 
the stolen territory. That is why the great 
popular reaction to the Suez clashes yester- 
day is an affirmation of the Arab's determina- 
tion to take a stand and to be willing to 
sacrifice themselves in battle. 


In a perceptive article in the July 26, 
1967, issue of the Washington News, 
Scripps-Howard writer Robert Dietsch 
gives us an account of the rampant war 
spirit he found in Iraq when he was the 
first American to visit that country after 
the war: 

In the past seven weeks, Iraq has aligned 
itself with Arab extremists in Cairo and 
Damascus who demand continued aggression 
against Israel, a continued oil boycott against 
the U.S., Britain and West Germany, and 
wider boycotts against Western firms. 

Indeed some sources say Iraq is the loudest 
voice of all the Arab nations demanding 
stricter boycotts. Baghdad is flirting openly 
with Moscow and Peking talking arms and 
trade. 

The Soviet Union’s support of Arab 
aggression is nothing new. In the weeks 
before open hostilities broke out the So- 
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viet Union had circulated the baseless 
rumor that there was an Israel plan 
to invade Syria; the Soviets had sup- 
ported the Egyptian closing of the Strait 
of Tiran; it had stepped up arms ship- 
ment; and hed declared itself in full 
support of the Arabs. 

Without massive deliveries of arms and 
munitions from the Soviet Union, the 
Arab countries would never have been in 
a position to carry on their aggressive 
acts against Israel. By 1967 Russia had 
completed deliveries of 1,800 tanks to 
Egypt and Syria and over 500 fighter and 
bomber aircraft. Other deliveries in- 
cluded 500 armored carriers, 24 missile- 
carrying torpedo boats, 50 helicopters, 
and 66 transport planes. The vast quan- 
tities of Soviet military supplies fur- 
nished Egypt have been comprehended 
only recently when the Israel Govern- 
ment permitted American newspapermen 
and television reporters to examine and 
televise the vast hoard of captured So- 
viet equipment at El Arish and other 
locations in the Sinai. 

Authoritative estimates have placed 
the value of such military supplies at 
$2 billion. These amounts are in addi- 
tion to massive arms shipments by the 
Soviets to Iraq and Algeria. 

Indeed, it is likely that the recent Mid- 
dle East conflict was triggered in the first 
instance by the Soviet Union when it in- 
formed the Egyptians that Israel was 
massing troops—an unfounded allega- 
tion. Here is President Nasser’s account 
of the matter: 

The first thing that should be clear to us 
all is that we were not the ones who started 
the crisis in the Middle East. We all know 
that this crisis began with Israel's attempt 
to invade Syria. It is quite clear to all of us 
that in that attempt Israel was not working 
for itself alone, but also for the forces which 
had gotten fed up with the Arab revolu- 
tionary movement... Our parliamentary 
delegation headed by Anwar as-Sadat was on 
a visit to Moscow, and our Soviet friends 
informed Anwar as-Sadat at that time that 
the invasion of Syria was imminent... What 
were we to do? We could have remained 
silent, we could have waited, or we could 
have just issued statements and cables of 
support. But if this homeland had accepted 
such behavior it would have meant that it 
was deserting its mission, its role and even 
its personality . .. therefore it was impera- 
tive that we take concrete steps to face the 
danger threatening Syria 


Egypt’s request for the withdrawal of 
United Nations forces from Sinai and the 
blockade of Israel shipping in the Gulf 
of Aqaba followed. 

Since the Arab military debacle, the 
Soviet Union has taken on the respon- 
sibility of reequipping the defeated Arab 
armies. Reports from the Middle East in- 
dicate that to date at least half of the 
destroyed Egyptian aircraft have now 
been replaced by the Soviet Union and 
about one-fourth of the tanks. In addi- 
tion it appears likely that with the loss of 
Suez Canal revenues, Egypt will become 
entirely dependent on the Soviet Union 
for food assistance. Whether the Soviet 
Union will want to bear the massive cost 
of economic and military assistance to 
the Arab countries for the indefinite fu- 
ture in the light of other strategic inter- 
ests, is a major question. Suffice it that 
Russia’s attempt to penetrate the Middle 
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East through the military and political 
support of the Arab countries has been 
dealt such a severe blow as to cause Rus- 
sia to reassess the cost of its support 
against any possible gains. 

However, if Soviet policy in the Middle 
East has proved to be misguided, the 
same can be said of American policy in 
that area. For 10 years the United States 
poured billions of dollars of economic and 
military aid into the Arab countries to 
maintain a balance of power between 
Israel and the Arabs, on the assumption 
that such balance of power would result 
in a military standoff. This assumption 
has been proved grossly wrong. The Arab 
countries were not at all interested in a 
standoff and used our aid to launch their 
aggression against Israel. Jordanian of- 
ficers, trained in the United States at 
U.S. expense and whose very salaries were 
paid for by budget support funds pro- 
vided to the Jordanian Government, led 
an army largely equipped with American 
arms and supplies in an aggressive and 
unprovoked attack against Israel. 

From 1960 through 1966 the United 
States gave Egypt almost $1 billion in 
foodstuff. Nasser used this massive eco- 
nomic assistance to conserve his foreign 
exchange which he would otherwise have 
had to spend on purchases of agricultural 
commodities and then squandered it on 
adventures in Yemen, the Congo and on 
huge arms purchases from the Soviets. 

During these years the United Arab 
Republic violated agreement after agree- 
ment with the United States. Yet so com- 
mitted was our State Department to a 
policy of currying favor with Nasser 
through ever larger gifts of economic as- 
sistance, that each violation was forgiven 
and the circumstances of the violations 
hidden from the American people by 
placing security classifications on these 
matters. 

American policy in the Middle East 
has been unsuccessful. It did not secure 
peace and stabiilty, made no headway in 
reconciling the Arab States to the exist- 
ence of Israel, did not keep the Soviet 
Union from extending its influence 
throughout the area, and it did not pre- 
vent the complete alienation of the Arab 
governments, which now, with magnifi- 
cent self-deception, view the United 
States as the principal architect of their 
military defeat. 

If the Arabs were frustrated in their 
19-year-long attempts to “push Israel 
into the sea,” and if the Soviet Union’s 
desire to become the dominant force in 
the Middle East have been thwarted, it 
cannot be attributed to U.S. Middle East 
policy. Arab aggression was defeated, So- 
viet penetration of the area held in check, 
and. vital American-European interests 
protected only because the Israelis, with 
their very existence at stake, despairing 
of waiting for the United States to live 
up to its commitments to break the block- 
ade in the Gulf of Aqaba took the defense 
of their survival into their own hands. 

We have been hearing a lot about “our 
commitments” in the last few years. Mil- 
itary aid has continued to flow to France 
and other Western European countries, 
long after the Congress had been told 
that the aid programs had come to an 
end, allegedly because of the necessity to 
“fulfill previous commitments.” 
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Economic assistance has gone to coun- 
tries long past the need for such assist- 
ance because of “previous commitments.” 
And most importantly, our disastrous in- 
volvement in the Vietnam fiasco has been 
justified on the dubious grounds of al- 
leged commitments to a South Vietnam- 
ese Government long since deposed, com- 
mitments which were created through 
executive action by an administration 
determined on a course of military in- 
volvement on the mainland of Asia. 

Yet when the time came for the United 
States to face up to its very real com- 
mitments to Israel, in an area of the 
world where, unlike Southeast Asia, its 
vital interests were very much involved, 
it vacillated. 

Among the most obvious reasons for 
U.S. support of Israel are that that little 
country comes closest of all the 70 na- 
tions born in the wake of the antico- 
lonial revolution of the past two decades, 
to carrying out in its actions, the prin- 
ciples, policies and ideals which the 
American people profess. It is a democ- 
racy with all the freedoms. It exemplifies 
“government by consent of the gov- 
erned.” It is an oasis of liberty and re- 
sponsibility in a desert of dictatorship 
and backwardness. No other new nation 
has so striking a record of achievement, 
the more notable because accomplished 
in the face of harassment by neighbors 
50 times more numerous and occupying 
an area 1,000 times as great. On top of 
all this, Israel has sent technical aid to 
some less developed countries. Its bril- 
liant military victory against incredible 
odds is but a ĉurther demonstration of 
the intrinsic worth of that nation and its 
people. If there is one new nation in the 
world that merits U.S. support it is Israel. 

Instead of forthright support for Is- 
rael and a joint effort to break the block- 
ade in the Strait of Tiran, the United 
States equivocated. The Israel Govern- 
ment was faced with mounting evidence 
of Arab intention to launch an attack 
against its country and realized that, 
with each day that passed while it wait- 
ed for the United States to act, Arab 
strength increased. Finally Israel 
launched its own military defense. 

Randolph and Winston Churchill, the 
son and grandson of the late Sir Winston 
Churchill, have given a vivid account of 
this period in their book “The 6-Day 
War,” excerpts from which appeared in 
the July 30, 1967, issue of the Washing- 
ton Post: 

On May 22, the crisis entered a new stage 
when Egypt declared the Strait of Tiran 
closed to Israeli ships and to all strategic 
materials being shipped to Israel on board 
non-Israeli vessels. President Nasser declared: 
“If Israel threatens us with war, we will reply 
thus: Go ahead, then”. 

. . > > — 

On May 24, Israeli Foreign Minister Abba 
Eban left for Washington, via Paris and 
London, to see President Johnson and later 
to address the United Nations Security 
Council. 

On May 26, after keeping Eban waiting for 
most of the day, Mr. Johnson called him in 
for a talk. The President was disconcerted 
when Eban produced a file of documents 
which the Israelis considered to be evidence 
of a firm American commitment to uphold 
the principle of “free and innocent passage” 
through the Gulf of Aqaba. 
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Among these papers was the draft of a 
speech made by his immediate predecessor, 
Golda Meir, to the United Nations General 
Assembly on March 1, 1957. This had been 
prepared jointly by Eban, at that time Israeli 
Ambassador in Washington, and John Foster 
Dulles, and amended in Dulles own hand. 

Eban also reminded Mr. Johnson during 
their 85-minute conversation of the Presi- 
dent's record on the issue. When Mr. John- 
son was Senate Democratic Leader in 1965- 
6-7, he had been strongly pro-Israel. He had 
burst into public anger when Dulles threat- 
ened Israel with sanctions unless she with- 
drew from Sharm El-Sheikh. 

In his talk with Eban, Mr. Johnson was 
full of friendly bluster— T want to see that 
little blue and white Israeli flag sailing down 
those straits”—but would make no firm com- 
mitment. 

* s s * * 

On May 30, King Hussein of Jordan un- 
expectedly arrived in Cairo and, after a stay 
of only six hours, signed a defense agreement 
with President Nasser. This surprised the 
Egyptian people as much as foreigners. The 
two men had for long been at loggerheads, 
President Nasser having often denounced 
Hussein as a traitor to the Arab cause. 

The defense pact was undoubtedly the 
turning point between peace and war. Stra- 
tegically, an alliance between Egypt and Jor- 
dan could scarcely be tolerated by Israel. 
For Israel would not be exposed to attack at 
its most vulnerable point, the “soft under- 
belly” where Jordanian territory forms a 
salient into Israel and provided a hostile base 
for attack only 12 miles from the Mediter- 
ranean coast. 

Thus the talkers were being overtaken by 
events. While President Johnson and Prime 
Minister Wilson were hawking a document 
around the world seeking to obtain the sup- 
port of other maritime nations for con- 
certed action to pen the Strait of Tiran, the 
problem had become a minor issue to Israel. 
The deadly threat of an Arab military 
buildup along her borders was paramount. 


The resounding Israel defeat of Arab 
armies has had the effect of decreasing 
the urgency of a reexamination of the 
US. policy in the Middle East and the 
administration, now that its chestnuts 
have been pulled out of the fire by the 
Israelis, appears all too happy to return 
to its preoccupation with Vietnam. What- 
ever happened, for example, to the Mc- 
George Bundy task force on the Middle 
East and the comprehensive solution of 
the problems of that area? Big fanfare at 
the time of its creation; no action since. 

It would be most unfortunate if the 
Israeli military victory were allowed to 
obscure the shortcomings in the US. 
Middle East policy. One may well be 
fearful that the administration has not 
learned the lessons of the past and that 
whatever new economic and military aid 
programs that are being considered will 
repeat discredited formulas. Here is an 
Assistant Secretary of State testifying 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee on June 22, 1967. In an- 
swer to Senator SymincrTon’s question as 
to why we did not permit the Israelis to 
purchase fighter aircraft from us, Secre- 
tary Kitchen responded: 

First the overriding consideration was for 
the United States not to be identified as a 
heavy or principal supplier to either of the 
antagonists in a potential conflict. 

Second, we wanted to maintain as much 
suasion as we could in the Arab countries. 
We felt that would have been decreased if we 
had become a large single source supplier to 
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One may ask, “How much suasion did 
we have with Nasser after sending him 
more than a billion dollars in economic 
assistance?” “How much suasion did our 
military air program give us in the case 
of King Hussein of Jordan who used the 
weapons we had furnished him to make 
an unprovoked attack on Israel?” “Do 
the Arab governments now hold us in 
higher esteem because we were not 
identified as a heavy or principal sup- 
plier to either of the antagonists?” 

The first step in the adoption of a 
realistic Middle East policy by the United 
States is the recognition that no eco- 
nomic or military aid program to the 
Arab countries is likely, by itself, to in- 
fluence any Arab government. Unless we 
require and secure specific and depend- 
able assurances of their course of action, 
our aid programs will not divert Arab 
hostility from Israel and the United 
States or make these countries more 
amenable to a peace settlement. If Jor- 
dan turns to the United States for as- 
sistance to relieve the desperate eco- 
nomic position in which the loss of its 
west bank has left it, we should accede 
only when firm agreements have been 
reached that Jordan is prepared to nor- 
malize relations with Israel. There is not 
too much justification for Jordan’s ex- 
istence except as a possible buffer State. 
It has failed thus far in that role. 

What purpose is served in continuing 
our food shipments to Algeria and the 
United Arab Republic in the light of the 
unabated expressions of hostility toward 
the United States, some examples of 
which were cited earlier? Unless we stop 
considering the Arab countries equally 
deserving of our assistance as Israel, we 
invite nothing but a repetition of the 
events of May 1967. 

But if events have proved that our aid 
programs have given the United States 
little influence over Arab policy, it has 
done as little in regard to the Soviet 
Union. In their mad rush to destroy 
Israel, and in their accusations of U.S. 
military intervention on the side of Israel, 
the Arab countries were quite prepared to 
see a direct confrontation between the 
United States and Russia in the Mediter- 
ranean with all the dreadful possibili- 
ties for nuclear warfare that such con- 
frontation might entail. 

The point cannot have been lost on the 
leaders of the Soviet Union that in pro- 
viding arms to the Arabs, it may have 
provided a monster over which it has no 
control and one which was fully capable 
of involving it in a nuclear war. Perhaps 
it was the realization of this capability 
which led the Soviets to seek a compro- 
mise solution in the General Assembly 
which coupled a call for withdrawal of 
Israel forces from Arab territory with a 
call for an end to the state of belligerency 
between the combatants. Perhaps, too, 
the same realization will limit the Soviet 
deliveries of new arms to the Arab coun- 
tries to such minimum amounts as will 
avoid any criticism that it is deserting 
allies. There is little evidence however, 
that the Soviet Union will change its 
course. 

While it is possible to hope for a 
change in Soviet policy, and to work for 
a change in U.S. policy, little can be done 
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at the moment with any possibility of 
altering Arab intransigence and hostility. 
As James A. Michener writes in the Look 
magazine article previously referred to— 

Nasser will probably gain more from the 
Arab world in defeat than he would have 
gained in victory. The war made him a tragic 
hero around whom the emotional Arabs can 
rally. Soon, his new crop of generals will be 
making the old speeches of 1948, 1956 and 
1967. His people will believe them, for fantasy 
is impossible to eradicate if one’s whole so- 
ciety is structured on the perpetuation of the 
Arabian Nights. 


On June 27, 1967, I said on the floor of 
the Senate: 

Stability and peace can be assured in the 
Middle East, but not by acceding to the de- 
mands that Israel relinquish the territories 
she now occupies and which the bitter lesson 
of recent days shows it must retain at least 
until adequate and trustworthy arrange- 
ments for her security are obtained. 


Failing to obtain these, Israel should 
retain this terrain whose people will in 
any event be better off than under Arab 
management— 

No pressure from a United Nations General 
Assembly, which has shown itself incapable 
and unwilling to establish peace in the Mid- 
dle East, should be allowed to nullify the 
consequences of defeat for the Arab world. 
Nasser and his allies have chosen to find an 
outlet for their implacable hostility to Israel 
in a test of military strength. The choice was 
theirs. They are now tasting the bitter fruits 
of their frustrated ambitions. 


In an excellent article in the July 30, 
1967, issue of the Washington Post, 
Joseph Kraft writes about the difficult 
economic situation now confronting the 
Arab countries, the deadlock at the 
United Nations Assembly which— 

* * + has induced among some American 
officials a keen disposition to find a way out. 
Behind the scenes there have been heavy 
pressures on Israel for one-sided concessions. 
At one point, the United States very nearly 
switched its United Nations vote from absten- 
tion to aye on a Pakistani resolution which 
in effect called for unconditional Israeli with- 
drawal from Jerusalem, 


Mr. Kraft argues that— 

In this situation, doing nothing can be a 
paying proposition for the United States. 
The more time goes by, the more the im- 
passe draws on without an agreement, the 
more there will be promoted the sense of 
realities which must precede any settlement. 


These views are in accord with the 
statement I made on June 27, 1967. They 
deserve reiteration now when new aid 
programs to the Arab countries may un- 
wisely be contemplated and pressure may 
be applied to Israel to withdraw its 
forces unconditionally from the Sinai, 
from the west bank of the Jordan and 
from the Old City of Jerusalem. Israel 
should resist these pressures unequiv- 
ocally and hold fast to its present posi- 
tions at the very least until there has 
been a peace settlement between all the 
parties and Israel’s very existence and 
permanence are adequately guaranteed. 

If these guarantees are not forthcom- 
ing soon, Israel may well conclude that 
time has run out, that Arab hostility is 
implacable and immutable, and decide 
that the areas acquired as a result of 
Arab aggression are necessary to Israel’s 
safety and survival. There will be ample 
justification for such a course. 
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If the United States is to be consistent 
with its alleged and long valid position 
as a defender of freedom and democracy, 
it should make unequivocally clear in the 
Middle East that it supports democratic 
Israel in its aspiration for peace and 
permanence and the recognition by Is- 
rael’s neighbors that the nation that is 
Israel not only exists but is there to stay. 

Israel’s victory brought to the fore in 
an urgent manner the problem of the 
Arab refugees. This problem should have 
been of urgent import to the nations of 
the world all during these years while 
the Arab nations deliberately fanned the 
fires of hate in hearts of the refugees 
rather than working diligently at the 
immense problems of their resettlement 
and retraining. Actually the Arab nations 
have deliberately fought against the re- 
settlement of the Arab refugees, prefer- 
ing to keep them as exhibits for propa- 
ganda purposes and as a constant threat 
on the very borders of Israel. Through 
the United Nations the United States 
and other nations have expended mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars on the 
maintenance of the refugees while the 
Arab countries have constantly thrown 
ee in the way of their rehabilita- 

on. 

A realistic resolution of the refugee 
problem must be an integral part of any 
peace settlement between Israel and the 
Arab countries. 

However, pending such a peace settle- 
ment, Israel has a major task in govern- 
ing the 700,000 refugees within the lands 
it now occupies since its victory, and in 
providing for their education, food, 
shelter, and clothing. If the intransigence 
of the Arab nations with respect to 
making peace with Israel continues for 
any great length of time Israel will also 
have the task of the settlement of these 
refugees and of their training so that 
they may support themselves. In this 
Israel will need financial help from the 
free world—and it should receive it in 
amounts sufficient to enable it to do an 
excellent job of rehabilitating the Arab 
refugees, 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD James A. 
Michener’s article in Look magazine; an 
editorial from the New York Times; ex- 
cerpts from Randolph and Winston 
Churchill’s book “The 6-Day War” cov- 
ered in the July 30, 1967, issue of the 
Washington Post; Robert Dietsch’s ar- 
ticle in the July 26, 1967, Washington 
Daily News; and the Joseph Kraft article 
in the July 30, 1967, Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From Look magazine, Aug. 8, 1967] 
ISRAEL: A Nation Too Younec To Dm 
(By James Michener) 

I remember when I first became aware 
of the unnatural tension under which the 
citizens of Israel have been obliged to live 
since the establishment of their nation in 
1948. I had come to the seaport city of Haifa 
to do research on a book, and for well over 
a year, I stayed there, probing the various 
libraries at my disposal. 

Almost every week, and often three or 
four times a week, my morning paper car- 
ried the news that one or another leading 
Arab politician, and not infrequently a head 
of state of one of the neighboring Arab 
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countries, had announced his intention of 
leading an army that would “push the Jews 
of Israel into the sea,” or that would “wipe 
them off the face of the earth,” or perhaps, 
“strangle them forever.” I suppose that the 
threats occurring during the time I worked 
in Israel totaled well over a hundred. 

They came from more than a half-dozen 
different countries, some as far away as 
Algeria and Morocco, whose preoccupation 
with Israel I could not understand. They did 
not come, so far as I remember, from Le- 
banon or Jordan, which have common 
boundaries with Israel, 

Especially appalling to me were the five 
different times when some Arab head of 
state announced that he was going to blow 
up the city in which I sat working. I took 
even those threats without panic, for I have 
seen a good deal of war and bombing and 
do not frighten easily, but I must admit 
that when the Arab leaders narrowed down 
their target to the hotel in which I was 
sitting, and when on two occasions they 
gave a specific timetable for dispatching 
their rockets, I felt shivers run up my 
spine. 

I lived for more than a year under these 
constant threats. I neutralized them by say- 
ing, “I’m free to leave Israel when I like, 
I have no personal attachments and no re- 
sponsibility.” But what must have been the 
accumulated anxiety for the head of a grow- 
ing family in Haifa who heard these threats 
each week, not for one year but for nine- 
teen? What must have been his feelings if 
he knew that he could not leave the threat- 
ened country, that he had a responsibility 
both to his family and to his nation? 

Israel’s apprehension was not a paper one. 
In addition to the threats, there were con- 
stant incursions into Israel, constant shoot- 
ings across the borders, constant intrusions 
by groups as large as squadrons or small 
companies. If I went to do some research on 
the old synagogue at Korazim, I was some- 
what taken aback to find that one day later, 
a pitched battle had been fought there and 
two Israeli civilians had been killed. If I 
went on a picnic to the Sea of Galilee, I was 
a bit shaken when two days later, there was 
a bombardment of Israeli boats. If I visited 
the kibbutz at Dam and waded upstream 
to the cool spring that forms one of the 
headwaters of the River Jordan, I was fright- 
ened to learn that, shortly before, a man had 
been lost doing that. And when I moved to 
Jerusalem, to work in the libraries there, I 
was sorrowful when children told me I must 
not walk down this alley by the Persian syn- 
agogue; gunfire had been coming in from 
the rooftops only 50 feet away. 

And wherever I went, whether to Haifa, 
or to Korazim, or the Galilee, or Beersheba, 
there was the constant dinning in my ears 
of the threat, reiterated week after week, 
“We are going to destroy you. We are going 
to push you into the sea.” The history of 
Israel is the history of ordinary people living 
ordinary lives under the incessant repetition 
of that threat, backed up by just enough 
Arab military activity to prove that the threat 
might be put into action at any moment. 

To understand the problem of Israel, the 
outsider must imagine himself living in 
Washington, D.C., and reading each morning 
that neighbors in Baltimore and Alexandria 
have again threatened to blow Washington 
off the face of the earth and to push all 
Washingtonians into the Fotomac. The 
threat, mind you, does not come from across 
the Atlantic or Pacific. It comes from a few 
miles away. And to prove the reality of the 
threat, actual military adventures occur from 
time to time, taking the lives of random 
Washingtonians. 

What chance would you say there was for 
the citizens of Washington to go on indefi- 
nitely ignoring such behavior? This article 
is an account of why the citizens of Israel 
had to react to such a situation. 
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I must point out at the beginning that I 
hold no special brief for either the Israelis 
or Jews in general. I have lived too long 
among them to retain any starry-eyed visions. 
They are ordinary people marred by ordinary 
weaknesses and bolstered by the courage that 
ordinary men of all nations and races can 
at times draw upon. I worked among Mus- 
lims for ten years before I ever set foot in 
Israel, and on at least 50 percent of the char- 
acteristics by which men and societies are 
judged, I like Muslims at least as well as I 
like the Jews. 

Furthermore, I am a professional writer 
who has worked in many contrasting soci- 
eties, and I have found none inherently su- 
perior to all others. There have been many 
single aspects of Japan, or Polynesia, or Spain, 
or India, or Afghanistan that I have pre- 
ferred, and to me, Israel is merely one more 
country. It happens to have certain charac- 
teristics that elicit enormous respect, but so 
did each of the Muslim countries in which I 
worked, 

What we are concerned with here is a prob- 
lem of worldwide significance: How can na- 
tions that must live side by side do so with 
a decent regard one for the other? In trying 
to reach a solution to this problem, Israel 
has as many responsibilities as its neighbors. 
However, this particular inquiry relates pri- 
marily to certain adjustments the Arabs 
must make before any kind of stability can 
be achieved in a region where stability is 
much to be desired. 

Exactly how vicious were the verbal threats? 
It will be instructive, I think, to follow the 
behavior of one Arab country over a short 
period of time so that the non-Middle East- 
erner can catch something of the quality of 
the attacks that were constantly being made. 
For this purpose, I have chosen Syria, which 
has a common frontier with Israel and an in- 
ternal political problem that makes verbal at- 
tacks on Israel an attractive form of 
demagoguery. 

For some years, Syria’s politics have been 
unusually volatile. During my stay in the 
area, there were several revolutions, three 
complete changes of government and con- 
tinued violence. At one time, observers had 
hoped that Syria’s political union with Egypt 
might produce a substantial and stable bloc 
of Arab power that would carry with it a 
sense of responsibility. But that union did 
not last long, and with its dissolution, Syria 
plunged into contortions that carried it first 
in one direction, then another. Consequently, 
Syrian politicians found that the one thing 
that united them was a common call for vio- 
lence against Israel. This is how they spoke: 

13 March 1966, the official newspaper, Al 
Baath: “It has become evident that our 
problem will only be solved by an armed 
struggle to expel the rapacious enemy, and 
put an end to the Zionist presence.” 

17 April 1966, the chief of state of the 
country, Nureddin Al-Attassi, in a speech at 
a military parade: “A total popular war of 
liberation is the only way to liberate Pales- 
tine and foil the plan of imperialism and 
reaction.. . We shall work for the mobili- 
zation of all efforts for the needs of the total 
popular war of liberation.” 

12 May 1966, the Syrian commander in 
chief: “As for the statements of the so-called 
ministers and officials in Israel that they 
will punish states which support the com- 
mando forces . . we tell them that we shall 
wage a liberation war against them as the 
Party has decided, and fear and alarm will 
fill every house in Israel.” 

19 May 1966, Radio Damascus: “When our 
revolution declared that the way to liberate 
Palestine is through a popular war, it knew 
beforehand that the meaning of this declara- 
tion is an open and decisive confrontation 
with Israel.” 

22 May 1966, Chief of State Al-Attassi: “We 
raise the slogan of the people's liberation war. 
We want total war with no limits, a war that 
will destroy the Zionist base.” 
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24 May 1966, Syrian Defense Minister 
Hafez Assad: “We say: We shall never call 
for, nor accept We have resolved 
to drench this land with our blood, to oust 
you, aggressors, and throw you into the sea 
for good.” 

16 July 1966, Premier Yousef Zouayen: 
“The popular liberation war which the 
Palestinian masses, backed by the Arab 
masses in the whole Arab homeland, have 
determined to wage, will foil the methods 
of Israel and those behind it. We say to 
Israel: Our reply will be harsh and it will 
pay dearly.” 

It must be remembered that the above 
quotations come from a period of relative 
stability along the Syrian-Israeli frontier. 
In the succeeding nine months, from Sep- 
tember, 1966, through May, 1967, or just be- 
fore the outbreak of armed hostilities, both 
the tempo and the inflammability increased. 
In those weeks when Syria was not threaten- 
ing to destroy Israel, the heads of other Arab 
nations were. During my stay in Israel, I 
believe all the Arab states, excepting Jordan 
and Lebanon, made specific announcements 
that they were preparing a war that would 
drive Israel into the sea. 

This constant incendiary barrage came to 
a climax in May of 1967, when war against 
Israel had pretty well been agreed upon, and 
perhaps that accounts for the exaggerated 
quality of these statements: 

25 May 1967, Cairo radio, in a broacast 
to all Arab countries: “The Arab people is 
firmly resolved to wipe Israel off the map.” 

26 May 1967, President Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser of Egypt: “Our basic aim will be to de- 
stroy Israel.” 

26 May 1967, the leader of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, Ahmed Shukairy: 
“D-day is approaching. The Arabs have 
waited 19 years for this and will not flinch 
from the war of liberation.” 

29 May 1967, the same Mr. Shukairy: “The 
struggle has begun at the Gulf of Aqaba and 
will end at the Bay of Acre.” 

30 May 1967, Cairo radio: “Faced by the 
blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba, Israel has 
two choices, both of which are drenched 
with Israel's blood: Either it will be 
strangled by the Arab military and economic 
siege or it will be killed by the bullets of the 
Arab armies surrounding it from the South, 
from the North and from the East.” 

1 June 1967, the commander of the Egyp- 
tian Air Force on Egyptian television: “The 
Egyptian forces spread from Rafah to Sharm 
el Sheik are ready for the order to begin the 
struggle to which we have looked forward for 
so long.“ 

Now, I suppose that a logical man ought 
to reason: “If the leaders of the Arab states 
confine their threats to verbalisms, no mat- 
ter how virulent, the citizens of Israel should 
adjust to the situation, for obviously the 
Arabs are using words in a way that need 
not be taken seriously.” Speaking for 
myself, after my initial weeks of shock, I be- 
gan to dismiss the blasts against Israel as 
bombast. 

I tried to quiet my inner fears and become 
adjusted to this incessant barrage of verbal 
threats, but my ability to live with them did 
not mean that I was immune to them. Not 
at all. For whether I liked it or not, I was 
living under an act of aggression. That it 
was psychological rather than physical 
make it the more insidious. I began to find 
that, although in public I dismissed the 
threats as evidences of temporary insanity 
on the part of those who made them, when 
I was alone, I had to worry about them. 
Against my will, I found myself concluding, 
“If Syria and Egypt and Iraq and the others 
keep on making such threats, they must in 
the end do something about them. And if 
Israelis continue to hear these threats week 
after week, they must in the end accept 
them as real, and they, too, will have to act 
upon them.” 

In this way, not only were the airwaves 
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polluted, not only was all intercourse be- 
tween nations contaminated and all chance 


made the threats and those who received 
them were slowly and painfully corroded un- 
til both Arab and Jew knew that war was 
inevitable. On one visit to Jordan, which 
was one of the least psychotic areas. I talked 
with 16 young Arabs, and all said they longed 
for the day when they could march with the 
Arab armies into Israel and wipe it off the 
face of the earth. In Egypt, I found attitudes 
the same. And what was most regrettable, in 
Israel, where I knew thousands of persons 
who would speak frankly, a dull kind of re- 
signation possessed them: “I suppose that 
one of these days we shall have to defend 
ourselves again.” 

It is because of the danger that thrives on 
verbal threats that English common law 
evolved the concept of assault and battery. 
Not many laymen appreciate that in law, 
the threat to do bodily damage is roughly 
the same as physically doing it. But society 
has learned that the continued psychological 
damage to the threatened victim is often 
graver than an actual punch in the nose 
might have been. The threat involves uncer- 
tainty and accumulating fear, whereas the 
physical release of an actual blow is over 
and done with in an instant. Thus, in strict 
legality, if I hold a gun and threaten, “I am 
going to shoot you,” that is an assault. If I 
actually do the shooting, it is a battery. The 
important thing, however, is that the law 
holds the two things roughly equal, and a 
private citizen may be as quickly thrown in 
jail for one as for the other. 

When assault is resorted to by nations, it 
is a violation of the United Nations Charter, 
Article 2, Principle number 4. Yet for 19 years, 
Israel lived under constant assaults. 

In spite of my knowledge that a verbal 
assault is sometimes more destructive than a 
physical battery, in spite of my recognition 
of Arab behavior as aggression, and in spite 
of my experience with history that proves 
one aggression breeds another. I still clung 
to my hope that as long as the Syrians and 
the Egyptians confined themselves to wordy 
abuse. Israel could learn to live with it as 
one of the peculiarities of Arab politics. I 
even began to understand why nations as far 
away as Morocco. Algeria and Pakistan 
wanted to participate in the verbal cam- 
paign, for in this way, they kept their fran- 
chise as Muslin states, I was pleased to see 
that more mature Muslim sovereignties like 
Turkey, Iran and even Arab Tunisia wanted 
no part of this folly. Again and again, I told 
my Israeli friends and others who asked me. 
“As long as the Arabs confine themselves to 
verbal threats alone, no great damage will 
be done.” 

Unfortunately, the surrounding countries 
did not confine themselves to verbalisms. 
They also engaged in open acts of invasion, 
sabotage, terrorism and military action. I 
myself witnessed the aftermaths of three 
such actions. 

One day in 1963, I visited the ancient 
black-basalt synagogue at Korazim because 
I wanted to see how Jews had worshiped in 
the time of Christ. It is believed that Jesus 
once lectured there, and I found ruins not 
often visited by tourists. It was a remote 
area, peaceful, indifferent, as old almost as 
the hills. But on the next day, Syrian armed 
units invaded this rural scene and killed 
two civilians. Hotheads in Syria boasted that 
this was part of a planned program of har- 
assment that would continue until all Jews 
were driven into the sea. 

Again in 1963, I visited the Kibbutz Ein 
Gev for one of its famous fish dinners and 
a lazy afternoon of watching boats drifting 
across the Sea of Galilee. I also climbed up 
into the hills in back of Ein Gev to see the 
8 kibbutz perched on the last half 
inch of Israeli soil. As I sat in the dining 
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room, whose windows were shielded by a 
massive concrete bunker, a young Israeli 
girl explained, “We have to have the wall 
to keep out the Syrian bullets, for they shoot 
at us whenever we sit down to eat.” Two days 
after my visit, a Syrian gun emplacement 
in the hills lobbed shells into the lake, sank 
a fishing boat and injured five fishermen. 
Once more, Syria publicly announced that 
this was part of a continuing campaign. 

My most moving experience came when I 
visited the beautiful Catholic monastery 
marking the supposed site of Christ's 
Sermon on the Mount. It rests on the hills 
west of Capernaum, where Jesus sometimes 
argued with scholars, and while I was stay- 
ing there, I learned that shortly before, in 
Israeli fields to the east, a Syrian patrol had 
planted land mines and one had exploded, 
killing Israeli farmers. 

I could go on through the years 1964, 
1965, 1966 and 1967, citing incident after in- 
cident in which acts of actual warfare were 
perpetrated in this region. From the high 
hills that Syria occupied to the east, gun 
positions pumped in random shots at 
workers on the Israeli farms. From protected 
emplacements along the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee, Syrian fired point-blank 
at Israeli fishermen. And night after night, 
marauding parties crept over the border to 
mine, to murder and destroy. 

Now, no man in his right mind would 
claim that Israel in the meantime was sit- 
ting idly by in childish innocence, or that 
it accepted these invasions of its sovereignty 
without striking back. In self-respect, there 
had to be retaliations, and there were. These 
warlike Arab acts, backing up verbal threats, 
would have been suicidal for the Israeli 
Government to ignore. Arab leaders now be- 
gan massing enormous armies with much 
first-rate equipment, and these gave every 
evidence of being able to crush Israel. What 
was most provocative of all, the leaders of 
this might openly announced that they 
planned to launch a full-scale war. If ever 
a nation was forewarned by word and act 
and specific promise of annihilation, it was 
Israel. 

What were the odds against Israel? A quick 
glance at the figures—46 million in the sur- 
rounding Arab countries, 97 million in all, as 
against 2.6 million Israelis—might lead one 
to believe that the Arab states would have 
little trouble in overwhelming Israel, except 
that twice before, in 1948 and 1956, they had 
tried to do so and failed. Arab leaders grew 
adept in explaining away the somber fact 
that twice, a handful of Jews had resisted 
efforts to throw them into the sea. “In 1948,” 
explained the leaders, “we were betrayed by 
Great Britain, and in 1956, it was the French 
and armies that defeated us through 
their invasion of the Suez.” By June, 1967, 
a persuasive legend had grown up, largely 
masking the truth that the Arab states had 
ever tested arms with the Israelis, and com- 
pletely ignoring that in each war, the Israelis 
had been victorious. In a magic flood of 
words, history was repealed. 

The Arab leaders created an enticing world 
of fantasy; one demagogue lived on the pro- 
nouncements of the other, and in time, all 
came to believe that facts were other than 
they had been. When the Arab armies were 
able to import huge supplies of modern weap- 
ons from their East European supporters, 
they really believed that their peasant levies, 
with little stake in their society to fight for, 
would stand up against Israelis who had 
good homes, better universities and a deep 
moral commitment to their nation. 

I have had two opportunities to witness 
the impact of this fantasy world upon ra- 
tional Arabs. In one of my books, I described 
in some detail the manner in which, in 1948, 
Jewish youths captured the north Israel city 
of Safad against overwhelming numbers of 
Arab soldiers. At no point in my description 
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did I deride the Arabs or cast aspersions 
upon them. Some dozen correspondents in 
the different Arab nations commented upon 
this favorably when they wrote to me com- 
plaining about the passage. What they ob- 
jected to were the facts I presented. Some 
claimed that the Jews must have numbered 
20 or 30 times their known strength. Others 
argued that Arab units that we know to have 
been in the city were not really there. Sev- 
eral explained that the loss was due to Brit- 
ish perfidy in turning over to the Jews the 
best military sites, whereas the truth was 
just the opposite. And all expressed the opin- 
ion that I had been tricked by a legend that 
had not really happened. I had the strange 
feeling that my correspondents trusted that 
one morning, they would waken to find that 
Safad had never really been lost at all, that 
it was still in Arab hands and that maps and 
stories to the contrary had been mere propa- 
ganda. 

Of course, in the preceding paragraph, I am 
generalizing from a dozen letters, none of 
whose authors did I see personally, and it 
may be that I am reading into their letters 
a greater evidence of fantasy than the writers 
showed. About my second experience, I can- 
not make such an error, for it I witnessed in 

n. 

In the summer of 1964, I was vacationing 
by the lovely city of Alexandria, made fa- 
mous by the writers of antiquity and by 
Charles Kingsley and Lawrence Durrell, and 
one day at sunset, as I was strolling along 
that unequaled boulevard that runs besides 
the Mediterranean, I came to a park where 
in the evening, a concert of folk music was 
offered, Now, I am very partial to this form 
of entertainment, for one learns much from 
uncontaminated folk songs. So I bought a 
ticket for the performance, 

At the concert, I found a large number of 
Egyptian families with their children. It was 
a splendid night, filled with stars and cool- 
ness, and we sat back to watch a first-class 
performance of folk song and dance. The 
choruses were strong, the dancers agile, and 
the evening compared with others I had en- 
joyed in Kyoto, Djakarta, Manila and Mex- 
ico City. 

A rather large cast performed, and this 
made me wonder where the money to pay 
them came from, for the audience was not 
unusually big, and the prices we had paid 
were only nominal, I shrugged my shoulders 
and concluded that this was someone else’s 
problem, but when the regular performance 
had ended, without a false note that I could 
detect, the bugles started blowing, excite- 
ment gripped the children in the audience, 
and the curtains parted to show a scene 
in the year A.D. 2000. In a park much like 
the one in which we were sitting, a group 
of children played about the statue of an 
Egyptian soldier while an old man watched. 
One of the children asked who the statue 
was, and by means of a dance, the old fel- 
low explained. Years dropped from his shoul- 
ders. His cane became a gun. His ragged 
clothes fell away to reveal a military uni- 
form, and as more bugles blew, ghosts of 
his former companions in arms ap on- 
stage, and in wonderfully choreographed 
pantomine, the Egyptian Army demonstrated 
how it had won the great war of 1956. 

The scene was at Suez, where a handful 
of heroic Egyptians held off and finally de- 
feated not an Israeli army but invaders 
storming ashore from French and English 
battleships. For each Egyptian soldier, scores 
of Frenchmen and Englishmen rushed on- 
stage, only to be overwhelmed by sheer cour- 
age. In the end, the invaders had to re- 
treat, whereupon the Egyptian defenders fell 
into a tableau of victory as fine as any I 
had ever seen. The great had been 
driven off, and Egyptian honor was once more 
secure. 

I looked about me at the audience, and 
it was apparent that the adults, many of 
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whom must have participated in the events 
thus portrayed, had begun to accept this 
version as history. Their eyes glowed, and a 
real patriotism suffused their faces. As we 
left the park, I saw one young boy of nine 
or ten lunging out with an imaginary bayo- 
net to hold off imaginary Frenchmen and 
Englishmen. When I made inquiries about 
the performance, I found that it was paid 
for by the government and was repeated 
throughout the year. 

The whole thing was fantasy, of course, 
and certainly no worse than similar versions 
of English history offered in London or 
French history in Paris. I am sure that 
parallel perversions could be found in Amer- 
ican folklore, and I doubt that much harm 
is done to children by this patriotic non- 
sense. But in the case of Egypt and the other 
Arab lands, there was an additional danger 
because adults, too, were accepting such 
fables: college professors, university stu- 
dents, newspaper editors, businessmen be- 
lieved that Egypt had won a great victory in 
1956. I could find no evidence that anyone in 
public life was willing to admit that in 
Egypt's military adventure against a handful 
of Jews, the latter had easily won. 

All nations engage in fantasy, but few 
indulge themselves with so virulent a dream 
as the twofold Arab dream that Israel does 
not exist and that the Jews who presently 
occupy the land of Israel can easily be 
pushed into the Mediterranean . . when- 
ever the Arabs finally decide to do so. 

Sometime in the spring of 1967, the Arab 
leaders decided that the time was ripe. Under 
incessant pressure from Ahmed Shukairy, 
leader of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion, who stood to win himself the satrapy 
of Palestine if he could goad Egypt. Syria, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Jordan and Saudi Arabia into 
declaring war on Israel, and with the full 
connivance of Gamal Abdel Nasser, who stood 
to win himself an emperorship if the war 
was successful, the Arab nations reached an 
understanding. These men who had lived so 
long on fantasy now conceived the supreme 
fantasy that they could quickly destroy the 
nation that had twice defeated them and had 
in the interim grown stronger socially, psy- 
chologically and morally, even though its air- 
planes and tanks had not kept pace in num- 
bers with those of the Arabs. 

On May 16, 1967, President Nasser initiated 
the two final moves. On that day, he elbowed 
the United Nations Emergency Force out of 
its peacekeeping positions along the Egyp- 
tian-Israeli border in the Sinai Peninsula 
and forced it ignominiously to retire from 
the area, thus depriving Israel of the one slim 
assurance it had that a surprise attack would 
not be launched from the desert. The fire 
engine that was supposed to protect the com- 
munity scuttled out of town at the first smell 
of smoke. In its place, President Nasser 
moved up his own divisions, and the stage 
was set for war. 

On May 22, 1967, he made his second 
crucial move. With the retreat of the United 
Nations troops, he found himself in sole con- 
trol of Sharm el Shiek, the fortress-com- 
manding the strait leading into the Gulf of 
Aqaba. It was a simple matter for him to an- 
nounce that henceforth, the Gulf would be 
closed to Israeli ships and even to ships of 
other nations carr strategic materials 
bound for Israel. None would be permitted 
to enter and none to leave. This was a hos- 
tile act and had to be construed as a declara- 
tion of war. That President Nasser was aware 
of the gravity of his act, he took no pains to 
hide: “Sharm el Sheik and the blockade 
mean real confrontation with Israel. Taking 
such a step means that we should be ready 
to enter full-scale war with Israel. It is not 
an isolated operation.” 

The Gulf has been recognized as an inter- 
national waterway because four sovereign 
nations lines its coasts: on the east, Saudi 
Arabia; on the west, Egypt; on the north, 
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Israel; and on the northeast, Jordan. But it 
is more important economically to Israel than 
to any of the other three, since Elath is a 
major port for handling oil and other heavy 
cargoes. If the Gulf of Aqaba were to be 
closed to all shipping, whether to Jordan or 
Israel, the blockade would damage Jordan, 
but it would prostrate Israel. However, ships 
intended for Jordan were allowed to pass, 
and during the exercise of the blockade, sev- 
eral did proceed unmolested to Jordan. This 
underlined the fact that the blockade was 
meant to be an act of war, and lest any mis- 
understand the intention, President Nasser 
proclaimed on May 26: 

“The Arab people want to fight . 

“We have been waiting for the suitable day 
when we shall be completely ready, since if 
we enter a battle with Israel we should be 
confident of victory and should take strong 
measures. We do not speak idly. 

“We have lately felt that our strength is 
sufficient, and that if we enter the battle with 
Israel we shall, with God’s help, be victorious. 
Therefore, we have now decided that I take 
real steps. 

“The battle will be a full-scale one, and 
our basic aim will be to destroy Israel.” 

Obviously, the major maritime nations of 
the world, having anticipated that such a 
blockade might one day be attempted, in 
which case their ships would be powerless to 
enter the narrow strait, had long been on 
record regarding two points: (1) the Gulf of 
Aqaba was an international waterway, and 
(2) as such, it must be kept open for all 
nations to use equally without let or hin- 
drance, 

By flouting international law and block- 
ading the Gulf of Aqaba to Israeli shipping, 
President Nasser had effectively and some- 
what cleverly cut Israel’s lifeline to the 
south. If the blockade were allowed to con- 
tinue unchallenged, Israel would experience 
what its Arab neighbors had been threaten- 
ing for so long—its strangulation. This was 
war, but still only an indirect version, in the 
economic field. One could reasonably hope 
that from it, President Nasser might back 
away, but such hopes were dashed on May 28, 
when he announced over the radio: “We 
intend to open a general assault against 
Israel. This will be total war. Our basic aim 
is the destruction of Israel.” 

As the Arabs prepared for what they 
assured themselves was to be the final con- 
quest of Israel, their morale was at high 
pitch. And because of what they had been 
told so continuously over the previous eight 
years regarding their victory over the British 
and French in 1956, they believed in all 
honesty that this time they were going to 
crush Israel, and fairly easily. 

President Nasser encouraged this belief by 
his belligerent speeches. From Syria, Chief 
of State Al-Attassi thundered that his army 
was impatient to begin marching. 

The foot soldiers, the aviators, the tank 
commanders and even the generals prepared 
to launch what they were convinced would 
be an easy, victorious sortie. In the fantasy 
world in which they had lived for so long, 
and to which they had contributed, words 
took the place of accomplishment, wishes 
took the place of military discipline, and in- 
flated dreams of revenge superseded facts. 

If the Arabs with their verbal assaults had 
made life difficult for Israel, they had per- 
petrated a worse crime themselves: 
for they had come to believe their own in- 
flated nonsense. 

At the hour of attack, the Voice of the 
Arabs radio station in Cairo issued this 
stirring call to its soldiers. It is the usual 
heartening battle cry that all nations use 
at a time of crisis and in general purpose is 
not much different from what Englishmen 
or Russians or Americans would shout to 
their soldiers: but in the cry for avenging 
1948, one hears & unique and ominous 
overtone: 

“Destroy, ruin, liberate. Woe to Israel, your 
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hour has arrived. The Arab nation is on its 
way to render its account. O Israel, this is 
your end. 

“Every Arab must take revenge for 1948, 
must cross the Armistice lines from all di- 
rections and head for Tel Aviv. We shall 
drive out of existence the shame of Zionism. 
Rescue the looted Palestine. Hit everywhere 
till the end. 

“There is no room for Israel in Palestine. 
This is your responsibility. O Arab soldiers! 
Israel, taste death!” 

It required less than 72 hours in June to 
defiate this bombast. 

What can be done to awaken the Arab 
masses to the reality that Israel stands 
where it does and will presumably remain 
there for some centuries? In the aftermath 
of 1948, the rest of the world permitted 
and perhaps encouraged the Arabs to fol- 
low a policy of blindly refusing to admit 
that Israel existed. The armistice commis- 
sions, which should have worked out re- 
gional policies, were not permitted to oper- 
ate effectively. Decisions upon which peace 
depended could not be made because the 
Arabs refused to acknowledge that history 
had produced an old-new nation that would 
prove most viable—that was too young to 
die. The normal intercourse between nations, 
such as is conducted between Russia and 
Germany, which were certainly as bitter 
enemies as Egypt and Israel, was forbidden, 
and the region fumbled its way to the war 
of 1956. 

When Israel won handily, the refusal to 
admit realities persisted, and the same er- 
rors were allowed to continue. International 
commissions did not function, and normal 
intercourse between nations did not mature, 
even though the Arab portion of the region 
and the Israeli form a marvelous, interlock- 
ing whole—a unit whose various segments 
could well profit from economic, medical, 
educational, developmental and planning co- 
operation. The blindness and the arrogant 
folly that produced this stalemate also pro- 
duced the speeches cited in this article. And 
they in turn produced the hysteria that led 
to a third war in less than 20 years. 

If the world, in 1948, had insisted that the 
nations of this area sit down in honest con- 
sultation, 1956 might have been avoided. If 
the world, following the disaster of 1956, had 
insisted that the Arab nations at least 
awaken to the existence of Israel, the tremen- 
dous folly of 1967 could have been avoided. 
Now, the world has a third chance, and if 
some right decisions are made in the months 
ahead, the even greater tragedy of 1977 may 
be avoided. What is necessary is a reason- 
able revision of boundary lines: a sensible 
settlement of the Palestinian refugee prob- 
lem: a cessation of verbal assault and phy- 
sical battery; and a union of talents and 
interests, of resources and abilities, so that 
the region can move forward to a creative 
society in which all members live infinitely 
better than anyone there now does. 

Am I hopeful that the world will now 
sensibly tackle its problems when it refused 
to do so in the aftermath of 1948 and 1956? 
I am not. President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
pulled out of the hat one of the cleverest 
tricks of his career when, in the first hours of 
defeat, he invented the enticing theory that 
once again it was not Israelis who were 
crushing his armed might from every direc- 
tion but English and American aviators. His 
explanation captivated the imagination of all 
Arabs, and within a few days was adopted as 
Official dogma. In 1970, when I revisit the 
lovely waterfront of Alexandria, I expect to 
see a tableau explaining how, in a moment 
of travail in the spring of 1967, the Egyptians 
and their Arab allies stood bravely against 
the combined air might of Great Britain and 
the United States and repulsed it. That Israel 
was involved will not be mentioned. 

At the moment when Egyptian armies were 
suffering their worst defeats, Egypt’s unde- 
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feated radio was broadcasting the following 
careful analysis of the situation: 

“The United States is the enemy. Its 
fighters and bombers gathered in large groups 
to provide for Israel an air umbrella that 
prevents the Arabs from bombing Israel's 
towns and villages, while it is moving fast 
all along the occupied frontiers of the Arabs. 
The United States, therefore, is the ag- 


gressor. 

“The United States saw Israel about to 
collapse under the blow of death. The 
Chicago gangs moved: the state of gangster- 
ism and bloodshed moved; it moved in order 
to protect its aggressive base in the Middle 
East. How vile and treacherous the United 
States has been in its collusion with the 
Zionists! It refrained from coming out 
openly to fight us. It refrained from facing 
the Arabs with an open and daring hostility. 
No, Arabs. The United States is too vile and 
too base to have the ethics of cavaliers. The 
United States threw, from all its airports 
and aircraft carriers in the Mediterranean, 
huge and continuous massings of its fighters 
and bombers in order to provide that air 
umbrella that protected Israel from the 
revenge of the Arabs, from the massings of 
the Arabs, and from the victory of the Arabs. 

“The battle is continuing, United States. 
.. It is going on until you become, as 
Britain became after the 1956 collusion, 
third-rate state. Here we shall bury the 
American international gangsterism. Here, 
Arabs, dig graves everywhere; dig them for 
every U.S. existence; dig them. Arabs. Dig all 
the homeland a grave for U.S. existence. Dig 
it, Arabs. Dig it, Arabs, Dig it, Arabs. 

“The curse of all the Arabs, from the 
ocean to the gulf and from every corner of 
the globe, is on you, America, and on your 
lackey, Israel; together with the curse of all 
free peoples, the curse of free men every- 
where.” 

On the night when the defeat of the Arab 
armies was known to the world as one of 
the most crushing in history. I discussed 
matters on an all-night radio show with Dr. 
M. T. Mehdi, secretary-general of the Action 
Committee on American-Arab Relations, and 
he made these points: “Nothing has changed. 
Israel is worse than Nazi Germany, and the 
Arabs will have to drive her from the region. 
The war will continue precisely as it has 
been going for the past 19 years. And what 
the Americans and the English took away 
from the Arabs by their intervention, the 
Arabs will recover at the conference table. 
Peace talks, of course, will have to be con- 
ducted through third parties at the United 
Nations, because no Arab leader will ever 
agree to sit down and talk with an outlaw 
nation like Israel. You'll see. The United 
Nations will force Israel back to her 1948 
boundaries, after which all Arab nations will 
unite in a war to exterminate her, because 
this is going to be just like the Crusades. 
For two hundred years, the Arabs will con- 
tinue their fight and in the end they’ll do 
exactly what they've said. Push Israel into 
the sea.” 

Nasser will probably gain more from the 
Arab world in defeat than he would have 
gained in victory. The war made him a tragic 
hero around whom the emotional Arabs can 
rally. Soon, his new crop of generals will be 
making the old speeches of 1948, 1956 and 
1967. His people will believe them, for fan- 
tasy is impossible to eradicate if one’s whole 
society is structured on the perpetuation of 
the Arabian Nights. 

Yet we must dispel that fantasy. To do so 
is the job to which we are all committed 
.».«. Unless we are content to watch this 
pathetic farce of Arab self-delusion repeated 
in 1977, 1988 and 1999. 


[From the New York Times, July 28, 1967] 
Fantasy From NASSER 


President Nasser of the U. AR. has been 
variously described as cautious and impul- 
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sive, reasonable and irresponsible, calculating 
and tempestuous. During his thirteen-year 
career as absolute ruler of his people and 
aspiring leader of pan-Arab Socialism, Gamal 
Abdel Nasser has displayed all of these con- 
tradictory traits. 

In spite of his impulsive seizure of Suez, 
his irresponsible campaign in Yemen and 
other forays into international politics, many 
informed observers have been inclined in 
the past to minimize the Egyptian leader’s 
excesses, citing his relative caution in com- 
parison to other, more volatile, Arab leaders, 
and pointing to many reasonable and con- 
crete steps he has taken to try to rebuild 
Egypt's impoverished and demoralized feudal 
society. 

Today, however, it must be sadly noted 
that President Nasser has apparently thrown 
caution and reason to the desert winds. 

In calling on Egyptians once more to mobi- 
lize their meager resources for continuing 
warfare against an Israel he refuses to recog- 
nize after a third, shattering Egyptian de- 
feat by Israeli armed forces, Nasser has be- 
trayed his promise of a better life for the 
Egyptian people. He has shown himself to 
be a prisoner of the extreme Arab emotions 
he once sought to master. 

Speaking on the fifteenth anniversary of 
the Egyptian revolution the other day, Nasser 
charged there is “an American imperialist 
conspiracy to destroy our socialist revolu- 
tion,” Thus have failure at home, where 
the economy is a shambles, and defeat abroad 
reduced a once-promising leader to fantasy. 

It is, of course, no American conspiracy but 
Nasser's own intemperate ambitions and in- 
flexible antipathies that are destroying 
Egypt's hope to show the way to a better 
Arab society. 

AND REALITY 

On the basis of well-authenticated evi- 
dence, Egypt has been using and is continu- 
ing to use poison gas against Yemeni royal- 
ists. The United States has at last made pub- 
lic its belief that gas may have in fact been 
employed. An investigation by the United 
Nations Human Rights Commission is clearly 
called for. 

The International Red Cross sent one team 
to a village called Gahar in north Yemen 
on May 15. While its report has not yet been 
Officially released, the text has been printed 
in U.S. News World Report. The Red Cross 
doctors found proof of the use of toxic gas 
by the Egyptian forces. Their report has been 
circulated officially only to Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia and both sides in the Yemen civil 
war; but each of these parties has reasons to 
keep the contents secret. 

Two hundred Members of Parliament of all 
parties in London have just called upon their 
Government to take the issue to the United 
Nations. Foreign Secretary George Brown in- 
dicated that Britain would not take action. 
Although he did not say so, the reason is 
presumably that the British do not want to 
get into more trouble with Egypt. Saudi 
Arabia, which is most concerned because it is 
supporting the royalists and because Yemen 
is on its borders, evidently does not want 
further to disturb Arab unity in these critical 
times. 

Washington had been holding back for va- 
rious reasons. It had no positive proof and 
still has none, and it too was trying to get 
along with Nasser. However, relations with 
Cairo could not get worse than they are now. 
And the increasing evidence of the use of 
toxic gas has become too disturbing to ig- 
nore. It is believed that in recent bombings 
the Egyptians have used a modern, sophisti- 
cated nerve gas, whereas previously they had 
used World I phosgene. 

The State Department said yesterday that 
it will support international action to investi- 
gate this horror. Washington should do more. 
It should initiate such action, 
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[From the Washington Post, July 30, 1967] 
IsraEL Faken Ecypr Our or Her Socks 


from an article entitled “The 6- 

Day War” by Randolph and Winston 

Churchill) 

It all started with a lie—a Russian lie. In 
early May, the Soviet government passed to 
Cairo the story of a large Israeli troop con- 
centration on the Syrian border. During the 
following two weeks, Cairo received informa- 
tion from Moscow indicating that an Israeli 
force of up to 11 brigades was involved. At 
the time, the Israelis had no more than a 
company (120 men) in that particular area, 
waiting in ambush for Syrian saboteurs. 

The United Nations, which had observa- 
tion posts along the Israeli-Syrian border, 
confirmed, toward the end of May, that it 
had no evidence of the alleged troop move- 
ments. It seems that the Russians, alarmed 
by the possibility that Israel might be plan- 
ning a punitive raid on Syria, wanted Egyp- 
tian President Nasser to commit his forces 
in Sinai as a diversion to deter the Israelis 
from attacking. 

The crisis had been building up for six 
months. In October and November, 1966, 
there had been an intensification of Arab 
terrorist activities against Israel by the El 
Fatah terrorist organization. On Nov. 4, 
Syria and Egypt signed a defense agreement. 
There followed two incidents in which the 
Israelis undertook major punitive action. 

On Nov. 13, a large Israeli force, including 
tanks and armored cars, rolled over the Jor- 
danian border and attacked Samu, a village 
of 4000 people, Israel felt no great hostility 
toward Jordan but carried out the raid in 
order to show that she was not prepared to 
tolerate the use of Jordanian territory by 
the El Patah organization. 

At the beginning of April, 1967, the Israelis 
decided to knock out Syrian artillery which 
was bombarding Israeli farm workers in a 
demilitarized zone near the Sea of Galilee. 
In the resulting air battle of April 7, the 
Syrians lost six Mig fighters, a significant 
proportion of their total air strength. 


EMBARRASSING FOR NASSER 


The situation was clearly becoming in- 
creasingly embarrassing for President Nasser. 
In particular, the presence of the United 
Nations Emergency Force, commanded by 
Gen. Rikhye of India, on the borders of 
Egypt and Israel was a subject of scandal 
and scorn among his Arab rivals, 

Nasser, believing that a confrontation be- 
tween Israel and Syria was imminent, felt 
bound to demonstrate the reality of his de- 
fense pact with Syria by some evidence of 
military zeal, On May 15, large numbers of 
Egyptian troops were seen moving through 
Cairo on their way to the Suez Canal. 
were accorded the maximum publicity by the 
government-controlled press, radio and tele- 
vision. 

Then at 10 p.m, on May 18, the Egyptian 
chief of staff, Gen. Fawzy, sent a telegram to 
Gen. Rikhye: 

“For your information, I gave my instruc- 
tions to all U.A.R. armed forces to be ready 
for action against Israel the moment it 
might carry out any aggressive action against 
any Arab country.. . For the sake of com- 
plete secure (sic) of all U.N. troops which in- 
stall O.P.’s along our borders, I request that 
you issue orders to withdraw all these troops 
immediately ...” 

Gen. Rikhye immediately reported the 
Egyptian request to United Nations Secretary 
General U Thant in New York and retired 
to bed. The broadcasts of Cairo Radio the 
next day made it clear that Gen. Rikhye had 
been asked to withdraw his men from the 
border and concentrate them inside the Gaza 
Strip. No mention was made of the United 
Nations forces at Sharm El-Sheikh. However, 
after receiving Fawzy’s telegram, U Thant 
called on Ambassador El Kony, the Egyptian 
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representative at the United Nations, and in- 
formed him that a partial withdrawal of the 
force was impossible. Nasser was therefore 
told he must either request the complete 
withdrawal of the U.N. Emergency Force from 
Egyptian territory or else allow it to remain 
in its existing positions. 


HAMMARSEJOLD LEGACY 


UNEF was the peacekeeping force which had 
controlled the border since the time of Suez. 
It had originally been established there un- 
der an agreement concluded between Presi- 
dent Nasser and the late Dag Hammarskjold, 
then United Nations Secretary General, in 
November, 1956. 

Egypt and the United Nations, according to 
this document, made a compact that no 
withdrawal should take place before the 
“task” was accomplished. In the event of an 
Egyptian request for the United Nations 
troops to leave. Hammarskjold recorded, “the 
matter would at once be brought before the 
General Assembly. If the General Assembly 
found that its task was completed, every- 
thing would be all right. If they found that 
the task was not completed, and Egypt, all 
the same maintained its stand and enforced 
the withdrawal, Egypt would break the 
agreement with the United Nations.” 

Though U Thant has pointed out that the 
Hammarskjold memorandum was not an 
official United Nations document, it is inter- 
esting to note how far he departed from his 
predecessor’s code of action. 

In the event, however, the Egyptians had 
not waited for any formal response from 
U Thant. By 8 am. on May 17, they were 
already taking over UNEF observation posts 
along the Egyptian-Israel border. In Cairo, 
Foreign Minister Mahmoud Riad called in 
the envoys of each of the seven nations con- 
tributing to UNEF and demanded the with- 
drawal of their contingents, receiving imme- 
diate assent from the Yugoslavs and Indians. 

Shortly after midday on May 18, the Egyp- 
tians ordered the force of 32 United Nations 
troops manning observation posts at Sharm 
El-Sheikh to withdraw immediately. It was 
4 p.m. when the official Egyptian request for 
withdrawal of the force reached the United 
Nations—too late for U Thant to preserve 
the integrity of the force. 

At a brief ceremony in Gaza on May 19, 
the flag of the United Nations was lowered 
and UNEF was no more—an ignominious and 
abrupt demise. 

Perhaps no one was more surprised than 
Nasser when U Thant acceded to his demands 
so promptly without even consulting the 
Security Council or the General Assembly. 

On May 22, the crisis entered a new stage 
when Egypt declared the Strait of Tiran 
closed to Israeli ships and to all strategic 
materials being shipped to Israel on board 
non-Israeli vessels. President Nasser de- 
clared: “If Israel threatens us with war, we 
will reply thus: Go ahead, then.” 

On May 23, Levi Eshkol, the Israeli Prime 
Minister, warned that interference with 
Israeli shipping in the Strait of Tiran would 
be regarded as an act of war. 

On May 25, there were signs of mounting 
pressure on the Israeli Prime Minister for 
Israel to “go it alone.” President Johnson 
flew to Canada to discuss the crisis with 
Prime Minister Lester Pearson. The same day, 
the Egyptian Defense Minister, accompanied 
by a ten-man delegation, arrived in Moscow 
to seek Russian support and material. 

EBAN’S TREK WEST 

On May 24, Israeli Foreign Minister Abba 
Eban left for Washington, via Paris and Lon- 
don, to see President Johnson and later to 
address the United Nations Security Council. 

On May 26, after keeping Eban waiting for 
most of the day, Mr. Johnson called him in 
for a talk. The President was disconcerted 
when Eban produced a file of documents 
which the Israelis considered to be evidence 
of a firm American commitment to uphold 
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the principle of free and innocent passage” 
through the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Among these papers was the draft of a 
speech made by his immediate predecessor, 
Golda Meir, to the United Nations General 
Assembly on March 1, 1957. This had been 
prepared jointly by Eban, at that time Israeli 
Ambassador in Washington, and John Foster 
Dulles, and amended in Dulles’ own hand. 

Eban also reminded Mr. Johnson during 
their 85-minute conversation of the Presi- 
dent’s record on the issue. When Mr. Johnson 
was Senate Democratic Leader in 1955-6-7, 
he had been strongly pro-Israel. He had 
burst into public anger when Dulles threat- 
ened Israel with sanctions unless she with- 
drew from Sharm El-Sheikh, 

In his talk with Eban, Mr. Johnson was 
full of friendly bluster— “ T want to see that 
little blue and white Israeli flag sailing down 
those straits! but would make no firm com- 
mitment. 

Eban was asked to give Washington ten 
days or a fortnight for negotiations. 

Eban genuinely believed that something 
might be achieved through negotiations; he 
has argued in private since the war that for 
the sake of Israel's international reputation 
it was essential that the diplomatic method 
be tested, even though it might be found 
wanting. He also maintained that Israel 
might have been accused of indecent haste 
had she struck the moment the strait was 
closed. 

DESTROY ISRAEL 


On the day of President Johnson's meet- 
ing with Eban, the situation in the Middle 
East took another decisive turn. President 
Nasser, addressing the leaders of the Pan- 
Arab Federation of Trade Unions, said that 
if war came, “it will be total and the objec- 
tive will be to destroy Israel. We feel 
confident that we can win and are ready 
now for a war with Israel.” 

The great powers were alarmed by Nasser's 
recklessness. He appeared to be losing his 
balance. President Johnson sent a note the 
same day to the Egyptian ambassador in 
Washington requesting the Egyptians to ex- 
ercise restraint and not to open fire first. 
That night Nasser was called out of bed at 
3:30 a.m. to hear an urgent message from the 
Soviet ambasador in Cairo. He told Nasser 
that was strongly advised not to ini- 
tiate the fighting. 

While wishing to avoid any confrontation, 
the Russians were also aware of the inade- 
quate condition of Egyptian military prep- 
arations, A team of Soviet inspectors, check- 
ing Egyptian airfields, found pilots who had 
not been airborne for days. Egypt’s dummy 
planes were unconvincing and their real ones 
were massed together where they would be 
easy targets. 

Nasser’s judgment was distorted by the 
enormous failure of his sycophantic intelli- 
gence service, which underestimated the 
enemy's strength. There is little reason to 
believe that Nasser was bent on a military 
showdown with Israel from the outset. How- 
ever, as Eban has put it, “Nasser was like a 
man who had gone to Monte Carlo with $100 
and staked it at the roulette wheel. Each time 
his number came up he became more coura- 
geous; he felt that fortune was smiling.” 

THE TURNING POINT 

On May 30, King Hussein of Jordan unex- 
pectedly arrived in Cairo and, after a stay of 
only six hours, signed a defense agreement 
with President Nasser. This surprised the 
Egyptian people as much as foreigners. The 
two men had for long been at loggerheads, 
President Nasser having often denounced 
Hussein as a traitor to the Arab cause. 

The defense pact was undoubtedly the 
turning point between peace and war. Stra- 
tegically, an alliance between Egypt and Jor- 
dan could scarcely be tolerated by Israel. For 
Israel would now be exposed to attack at its 
most vulnerable point, the “soft underbelly” 
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where Jordanian territory formed a salient 
into Israel and provided a hostile base for 
attack only 12 miles from the Mediterranean 
coast. 

Thus the talkers were being overtaken by 
events. While President Johnson and Prime 
Minister Wilson were hawking a document 
around the world seeking to obtain the sup- 
port of other maritime nations for concerted 
action to open the Strait of Tiran, the prob- 
lem had become a minor issue to Israel. The 
deadly threat of an Arab miiltary buildup 
along her borders was paramount. 

Israel, with four of five men in her army 
civilians, could not afford to maintain her 
forces mobilized indefinitely. But equally, she 
could not afford to stand down from her high 
level of mobilization while the imminent 
danger of a concerted surprise attack by her 
neighbors existed. 

It was an intolerable situation for her. 
Throughout the country, and particularly in 
the army, there was growing unrest and dis- 
satisfaction. It was one of those rare occa- 
sions in a democracy when public opinion in 
a non-election year was able to bring real 
pressure to bear on a government, 

With their veteran leader Ben-Gurion in 
retirement, the Israeli people turned now to 
one man—Gen. Moshe Dayan, the Sinai vic- 
tor of 1956. From Dayan they would accept a 
decision to fight or to wait with complete 
conviction that the decision had been taken 
for sound reasons, 

Shimon Peres, one of the leading lights of 
the Rafi Party, has described the problems 
which confronted Israel in the days leading 
up to the war: “There were two questions to 
be resolved—the decision to go or not to go, 
and secondly, who should bear the responsi- 
bility for that decision. There was growing 
resentment in the country and in the army, 
not because the government hadn’t decided 
on war—but because it had taken no de- 
cision.” Rafi was, broadly, the party of the 
“hawks,” while the “doves” put their trust in 
Eshkol and Eban of the Mapai Party. 

By May 24 Peres was the organizing center 
of a political alliance which could muster 50 
of the Knesset’s 120 votes, and which aimed 
to overthrow Eshkol. 

Discussions with the government went on 
vainly up to and throughout May 31 in an 
attempt to get Dayan accepted in a position 
of authority, either as Prime Minister or 
Minister of Defense, Dayan was pessimistic 
and depressed. Eshkol was prepared to have 
him in but only in an advisory capacity, 
offering him the deputy premiership or mem- 
bership of the government's inner committee 
for defense, which consisted of 13 people. 
Both positions would have involved responsi- 
bility without power. 

Then at 3 p.m, on June 1, there was a 
meeting of the secretariat of Mapai at which 
24 people spoke. Of these, 19 supported 
Dayan and only five backed Allon, the chief 
of staff and now Minister of Labor. At 7 p.m., 
Eshkol and delegates of Rafi met and it was 
agreed that Dayan should have the Defense 
Ministry. This meeting lasted no more than 
10 minutes. 

An hour later, the Rafi leadership met in 
Ben-Gurion’s house. After two hours of dis- 
cussion, Ben-Gurion approved Dayan’s ap- 
pointment. By 11 p.m. the cabinet met and 
Dayan’s inclusion as Defense Minister was 
among the three additions made. 

It is now a controversial issue in Israeli 
politics as to who should be given credit for 
the decision to strike and for the successful 
conduct of the war. Dayan’s admirers claim 
that when he entered the cabinet the deci- 
sion to fight had yet to be taken, and add that 
no detailed plan of attack had been worked 
out. 

Brig. Gen. Ezer Weizman has said that 
when Dayan became Minister of Defense, “he 
knew that there was a possibility that the 
decision to go might not be taken.” Others 
claim that the Eshkol government was too 
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fearful to make the decision without him. 
They wanted Dayan included so that if the 
whole thing ended in disaster they would not 
have to hold the bag alone. 

Eban and Allon recall events differently 
from Weizman. Eban says that the decision 
to fight had been reached by June 1: it was 
dictated by the pact between Nasser and 
Hussein. Allon agrees. He says that prior to 
the defense pact there was a division in the 
cabinet, a majority still hoping for a diplo- 
matic solution. But after May 30 war was in- 
evitable. 

Dayan was included in the cabinet because 
the Eshkol government was being forced to 
two unavoidable conclusions: Israel had no 
alternative but to fight, and the Israeli gov- 
ernment needed Dayan because the nation 
demanded it and because it needed his knowl- 
edge, courage and optimism. 

Just as it had taken Hitler to make 
Churchill Prime Minister in 1940, so, as Dayan 
put it shortly before the start of the war, “it 
took 80,000 Egyptian soldiers to get me into 
the Israeli cabinet.” 

By the time Harold Wilson and Lyndon 
Johnson met in Washington on June 2, it was 
too late for a diplomatic formula to succeed. 
War was certain. Only the date was open. 


SAFE TO ACT 


By the first weekend in June while diplo- 
macy was taking its course in the world 
capitals, two things were clear to the Israelis. 
First, that they would not incur the wrath of 
the President of the United States as they 
had done in 1956; secondly, the Soviet Union 
would not intervene. 

Whether this was merely a shrewd assess- 
ment of the situation by the Israeli intel- 
ligence or whether in fact some wink had 
been received through unofficial channels 
from Mr. Johnson is impossible to say. Any- 
way, the Israelis felt that it was safe for them 
to act should the situation demand it. 

The strategic situation outlined by Gen. 
Yariv, head of Israeli intelligence, was black. 
In addition to the fateful kiss between Nas- 
ser and King Hussein, the Israelis now knew 
that Egypt’s Gen. Riadh had arrived in 
Amman to establish an advance command 
post and that Jordanian forces had been 
placed under his command. Besides this, on 
the evening of June 4, the vanguard of an 
Iraqi infantry division reinforced by more 
than 150 tanks began crossing the Jordan 
River into the West Bank area. 

The Iraqi buildup would be complete by 
the middle of the week and posed a grave 
threat to the security of Israel. While she 
could cope with 800 or more Egyptian tanks 
in Sinai, Israel felt that the presence of 300 
or 400 enemy tanks so close to her major 
air bases and centers of population was an 
intolerable danger. 

In addition, the Egyptian air force was 
getting cocky. For 10 years there had been 
no intrusion or violation of Israeli air space 
by Egyptian aircraft. Now, in the past two 
weeks, at least three flights had been made 
by Egyptian Mig 21s over Israel from the Dead 
Sea toward El Arish, a route over some of 
Israel’s major air bases and the area in which 
the bulk of her armor was deployed. 


ANGUISHED DECISION 


Israel’s final doubts and hesitations were 
swept away or overcome. By the evening of 
June 4 the soldiers and airmen knew that the 
following morning they would be at war. 

It had been an agonizing and anguished 
decision for the cabinet. When Gen. Hod, the 
head of the air force, told them that their 
air force could destroy the air force of Egypt 
and any other Arab power that intervened 
without Tel Aviv being subjected to enemy 
bombardment, they found it hard to believe. 

So much had been heard of the new Rus- 
sian-trained Egyptian air force, equipped 
with more than 400 modern jet fighters and 
bombers—how was it possible to knock out 
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such a force with one blow and be sure that 
Tel Aviv would not be bombed? 

But Moshe Dayan was an optimist and he 
was one of the few who knew that the air 
force could do what it promised. Dayan's 
influence over the cabinet was perhaps his 
most decisive contribution to the victory. 

When Dayan assumed the office of Defense 
Minister June 1, he was already very clearly 
in the picture. the previous two weeks, 
with the permission of both the Prime Min- 
ister and the Chief of Staff, Gen. Rabin, he 
had been visiting the troops in the fleld and, 
in particular, going over all the plans with 
the individual commanders. 

Between June 1 and June 4, there can 
be no doubt that he made several alter- 
ations to the plans within the framework 
of the original conception of the battle. 
This had been to hold the line of the Jor- 
danian and Syrian fronts while destroying 
the Egyptian army in Sinai. 

For instance, the day before his appoint- 
ment, Dayan visited Gen. Narkiss, the cen- 
tral commander whose task it was to guard 
Tel Aviv, the densely populated coastal strip 
and the Israeli part of Jerusalem from at- 
tack, principally by Jordan. They met in 
Jerusalem and went over the plans, and then 
went to a vantage point outside Jerusalem 
from which they surveyed the whole area. 

Dayan suggested that Israeli troop move- 
ments be kept to the bare minimum so as 
to offer no provocation to the Jordanians. 
In case of a Jordanian attack, which it was 
felt would probably be a local one and in 
the nature of a demonstration of solidarity 
with his fellow Arabs by King Hussein, Dayan 
warned Narkiss: “Don’t bother the general 
staff with requests for reinforcements. Grit 
your teeth and ask for nothing.” 

Dayan was known to be a man of action, 
and on hearing of his inclusion in the Israeli 
government, many people felt that this would 
mean that a decision to fight would soon 
come. 

One of the first tasks he set himself was 
to disabuse the world of any such idea by 
a brilliant deception campaign and thus re- 
gain the element of surprise which was vital 
to Israel. It was at once pointed out that the 
army, which after two weeks of mobilization 
and waiting in the desert was demanding 
that a decision be taken, would accept a 
decision not to fight far better from a gov- 
ernment which included Dayan. 

Dayan’s first public appearance as Minister 
of Defense-designate was at a press confer- 
ence June 3. He said it was too late for a 
spontaneous military reaction to Egypt’s 
blockade of the Tiran Strait and still too 
early to draw any conclusions of the possible 
outcome of diplomatic action. He added: 
“The government—before I became a mem- 
ber of it—embarked on diplomacy; we must 
give it a chance.” 

The following day, the day immediately 
preceding the outbreak of war, newspaper 
offices throughout the world received pic- 
tures of Israeli troops on leave relaxing on 
the beaches. Several thousand Israeli soldiers 
had been authorized to go on leave that week- 
end. 

Following the cabinet sessions at which the 
decision to strike had been taken, the com- 
munique designed for use by papers June 
5 mentioned only a banal agenda of items 

from a new bond issue to the rati- 
fication of a cultural accord with Belgium. 

There can be no doubt that overall, the 
Israeli deception achieved its purpose. Egyp- 
tian generals were seen that weekend on the 
tennis courts of Cairo. 

PLANS LIKE BRICKS 


The armed forces that Dayan was about to 
lead into battle made up a remarkable and 
unique military machine, largely composed 
of farmers, fruit dealers, taxi drivers and 
businessmen in uniform, In the defense of 
their own land, they were one of the finest 
armies the world has ever seen. 
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There was no overall plan of campaign. 
Gen. Weizman, director of operations, said: 
“We have got a plan for everything—even for 
capturing the North Pole. The plans are like 
bricks. They can be used one by one to build 
a structure as the situation develops. We 
don’t go in for preconceived and, therefore, 
inflexible master plans.” 

Although the credit for Israeli’s air victory 
was to go to Gen. Hod, it was Gen. Weizman 
who over the past ten years had been archi- 
tect of the air force. It was his decision to 
devote available resources to create a strong 
force of fighter-bombers rather than squan- 
der them by having a bomber force as well. A 
bomber’s major role is to bomb centers of 
civilian population, which Israel had no in- 
terest in doing. Gen. Weizman wanted an air 
force that could destroy any enemy force and 
which could give support to ground troops. 

It was hard to find anyone in Israel in the 
weeks before the war began who openly 
wanted war, but without fuss or bother, the 
men—and women—left their jobs to go and 
fight for their country. Their greatest 
strength was that they knew what they were 
fighting for. They realized that while defeat 
for the Arabs would mean the loss of an 
army, for Israel it would mean the end of her 
existence as a state and the annihilation of 
her people. 

As an Israeli officer who had served with 
the British army in World War II and who 
had fought at Alamein put it: “This would 
have been a second Biblical massacre of Mas- 
sada. When the Egyptians got here they 
would have found no one alive. I would have 
killed my wife and daughter rather than let 
them fall into their hands. And I don’t know 
anyone who wouldn't have done the same.” 


IRAQ DETERMINED To “CRUSH ZIONIST AG- 
GRESSION”—War SPIRIT RAMPANT IN BAGH- 
DAD 

(By Robert Dietsch) 


BacHpap, Iraq, July 26.—The elevator 
bumps to halt on the ground floor of the Ho- 
tel Baghdad, the doors glide open and con- 
fronting me on the wall is a poster reading: 

“We shall continue to crush economic in- 
terests of American, British and West Ger- 
man supporters of Zionist aggression against 
our peaceful Arab homeland.” 

Outside the hotel, pasted on the wall of an 
East German airline office, another poster 
Says: “Johnson, the servant of capitalists, 
mule of Zionists.” 

Two hundred yards down the street, next 
to the Hungarian Embassy's commercial of- 
fice, are posted two dozen pictures from Red 
China. A cherubic Mao Tse-tung smiles from 
half them, 

SOVIET EXHIBIT 


Farther down the road is an exhibition of 
Soviet farm machinery. On the other bank of 
the Tigris River—which here is 200 yards 
wide but calm as a mill pond—is the pad- 
locked U.S. Embassy. 

It is silent as a tomb and empty except for 
a Belgian “caretaker” diplomat, a couple of 
cats and an Arab gardener. Atop the flag- 
pole flies the black, yellow and red flag of 
Belgium. 

Inside the Iraqui Government buildings 
along the Tigris a new Cabinet rules—ap- 
pointed last week by President Abdel Rah- 
man Aref after visits to Cairo and Moscow. 

The Cabinet includes no overt friends of 
the West or even middle-of-the-roaders, but 
men whose allegiances today are intertwined 
with Cairo and Damascus and bent toward 
Moscow and, perhaps, Peking. 

THEY FORGET 

This gives an idea of what is happening in 
Iraq since the Arab-Israeli war. The coun- 
try comple‘ely has forgotten pre-war moves 
to encourage a limited amount of private 
enterprise and invite in Western business. 

Iraq broke relations with the U.S. on the 
ground that Washington helped Israel fight 
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the war. No one gives any hope of restoring 
those ties soon. 

There were about 500 Americans in Iraq 
before the war. Most were evacuated altho 
the Iraquis indirectly suggested they stay. 
Today there are only 17 Americans in Bagh- 
dad, a city of 1.5 million. 

So far as I know, I was the first American 
granted a visa to visit Iraq since the war. 
Most Iraqis, even those in government, were 
surprised to see me here. I was treated cour- 
teously, but curtly. 

NO NAMES 

I got to see only one government officer on 
an Official basis. I talked with half a dozen 
others with the unspoken understanding I 
wouldn't use their names. I also met three 
American businessmen here. I asked to talk 
with their Iraqi employes, but all refused. 

I walked to the streets in safety, but while 
taking a taxi tour of the city, the driver al- 
ways told inquiries I was French—especially 
when were were in thickly populated pro- 
Nasser mosque areas. 

In the past seven weeks, Iraq has aligned 
itself with Arab extremists in Cairo and 
Damascus who demand continued aggression 
against Israel, a continued oil boycott against 
the U.S., Britain and West Germany, and 
wider boycotts against Western firms. 

Indeed, some sources say Iraq is the 
loudest voice of all the Arab nations demand- 
ing stricter boycotts. Baghdad is flirting 
openly with Moscow and Peking, talking 
trade and arms. 

NEW PACTS 

An Iraqi date-processing firm (produces 
80 per cent of the world’s dates) has signed 
a pact with Hungary for a new plant. Poland 
has won a contract to supply Iraqi railways 
with 200 cars. Iraq has quit trying for a $2 
million U.S. bank loan, turning instead to 
France, Russia, and Czechoslovakia. 

No U.S. newspapers or magazines have been 
permitted in lraq since last month’s war. 
There is strict censorship of Baghdad's eight 
daily newspapers. All mail is censored and all 
phone calls are monitored. 

Iraq has sent arms, trade and even sports 
missions to Moscow. The army is in tight 
control of the country as usual, but the voice 
of the pro-Nasser army element is growing 


One Iraqi government official said: “Iraq 
must do like other Arab countries. We have 
to act as one. We are acting as one.” 

Numman Kinaani, under secretary of cul- 
tural and guidance affairs and spokesman for 
the government, told me: “Iraq lacks tech- 
nicians, scientists, equipment of all kinds, 
so we search for them among our friends— 
Russians, Chinese, French. 

“Americans working in Iraq deserted us 
when the fighting began. We don’t know 
why. They just ran away. Those Americans 
had an attitude like a gazelle—which sees 
by its ears instead of its eyes. You can't 
imagine the damage America did itself by 
its policies during this war.” 

Like almost every other Iraqi, this official 
remains convinced the U.S. helped Israel 
fight and that the U.S. Navy communications 
ship Liberty was advising Israel. 

“The way the Israelis fought, the tactics 
they used proves someone was helping them,” 
Kinaanit said. 

DEFEATS EFFECT 

This statement, heard so often in Arab 
nations, indicates the full effect of defeat 
still isn’t accepted by Arabs and they can’t 
yet comprehend the extent of their losses. 

One American-educated Iraqi official also 
conceded his country now is turning to the 
communists. He said: 

“No matter who helps you in a plight, you 
turn to him. It makes no matter what kind 
of communists—Russian or Chinese. They 
proved our friends in war.” 

This official also felt the Arab boycott will 
be extended to all U.S. and British goods and 
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firms. He thought it already had been done 
but had not been announced officially. 

Kinaani said: “I once was against com- 
munism. I was wrong. Communism can’t do 
any more harm to me than did Israel and 
U.S. policies.” 

Another U.S.-trained official said: “There 
is no doubt about it. Many intellectuals in 
Iraq who were against communism for years 
now are embracing it. They saw how Moscow 
helped during the war. 

STILL THERE 

During the war, Iraq sent two brigades 
of troops to Jordan where they suffered 
fairly heavy losses. One brigade still is in 
Jordan. King Hussein reportedly wants the 
Iraqis to leave, but they have made no move 
to do so. 

When the Iraqi troops departed for Jordan, 
President Aref saw them off saying: “See you 
in Tel Aviv.” 

The Iraqis were so cocky they talked of 
the war as a “picnic.” In short they believed 
their own propaganda altho there was no 
training for mobilization for war. 

Despite the continued anti-U.S. and anti- 
Israel fever not all Iraqis foresee renewed 
fighting soon. But they feel it must come 
in the long run. Most Iraqis are convinced 
Israel wants to grab all the land between 
the Nile and Euphrates Rivers. 

Iraq has been in a series of upheavals 
since 1958 when Gen. Abdul Karim Kassem 
overthrew King Faisal and set up the coun- 
try’s first socialist state. Kassem took Iraq 
out of the Baghdad Pact and terminated 
several U.S. treaties. 

He flirted with communism but in the end 
took a fairly moderate socialist line. Kassen 
was toppled in 1963 and for nine months, 
Iraq was ruled by the extremist Arab socialist 
Ba'ath Party. 

Then the moderates regained power and 
recently the Aref government did try for 
economic progress and encouraged participa- 
tion in major projects with private Western 
interests. 

While Iraq remained basically a socialist 
state all major industries and almost all land 
are state-owned. As late as last spring, the 
U.S. Embassy here was telling Washington 
that progress was being made. 

But Western businessmen I talked to here, 
disclaim any such progress. They say their 
work was getting less efficient and less pro- 
ductive all the time. 

EIGHTY MILLION DOLLARS 

The three-week shutdown of oil production 
and current limited production have cost 
Iraq an estimated $80 million. Major aggri- 
cultural production has slowed because of 
the flight of Western technicians. 

On paper, Iraq has great agricultural, po- 
tential. The Tigris and Euphrates River could 
provide all the water needed. 

During the Roman Empire this land—then 
known as Mesopotamia—was a granary for 
the empire. But today, 1600 years later, so- 
cialist Iraq doesn’t produce enough grain 
even for itself and has to import wheat. 


[Prom the Washington Post, July 30, 1967] 


in the Arab world to play themselves out. 
The initiative in the Arab world, ever since 
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First there is the matter of a summit 
meeting of Arab leaders. It has been ardently 
advocated by King Hussein of Jordan, At a 
summit meeting, Hussein could ask the other 
Arabs to put up or shut up on the question 
of helping his shattered state survive. If they 
failed to meet his needs, as seems certain, 
the whole world would know about it. 

At that point, Hussein would be in a good 
position to turn to the United States for 
help, and even for an approach to talks with 
Israel. But the Algerians and Syrians have, 
of course, foreseen these possibilities. And so 
far, they have been able to head off any 
summit meeting. 

A similar situation exists over the matter 
of a compromise United Nations resolution. 
As the sponsors of the special session of the 
General Assembly, the Russians were eager 
to get some kind of resolution through in 
order to show that the effort had not been 
in vain. The United States worked out with 
the Soviet Union a compromise resolution 
that would have, at least dimly, recognized 
Israel's right to exist. 

But the Algerians and Syrians saw the 
resolution as a kind of Soviet quit-claim— 
freeing the Russians from the obligation to 
undo Israel’s victory. They refused strong 
Soviet pressure to support the resolution, 
and they were able to swing the rest of the 
Arab world with them. That is why the Gen- 
eral Assembly had to turn the problem over 
to the Security Council. 

This deadlock has induced among some 
American officials a keen disposition to find 
a way out. Behind the scenes there have been 
heavy Administration pressures on Israel for 
one-sided concessions. At one point, the 
United States very nearly switched its United 
Nations vote from abstention to aye on a 
Pakistani resolution which in effect called for 
unconditional Israeli withdrawal from Jeru- 
salem, 

This disposition to give way is particularly 
disquieting because beneath the surface of 
events there has been a considerable drift 
away from the extremist lead of Algeria and 


Jordan is obviously eager for talks. The oil- 
rich states, insofar as they have boycotted 
Britain and the United States under pressure 
of the extremists, have the best reasons for 
wanting a return to business as usual. Most 
important of all, there is the case of the 
countries bordering Algeria and Syria. 

In Morrocco, the regime has been strong 
enough to jail a well-known labor leader for 
stirring up anti-Jewish sentiment. In Tu- 
nisia, President Habib Bourguiba is ready to 
recognize Israel diplomatically as soon as 
peace talks begin. And Iraq—a country de- 
pendent on Syria for pipeline access to the 
Mediterranean—has just seated a new cabi- 
net which looks away from Syria and toward 


Egypt, of course, is the fulcrum of Arab 
opinion, the point where decisive swings 
can be made. And so far, on such issues as 
the Arab summit and the United Nations 
resolutions, President Nasser has tried to bal- 
ance among factions in order to maintain 
top position in the Arab world. 

But Egypt is about the last country in the 
world able to hold a half-way position in 
international affairs. It imports food and a 
wide variety of goods consumed by its mid- 
dle classes in Alexandria and Cairo. 

Every day the Egyptians are losing millions 
of dollars in foreign exchange from Suez 
Canal tolls foregone, from an absence of 
tourists and from the closing down of oil 
prospecting in Sinai. The country is in seri- 
ous economic trouble. And for all their gen- 
erosity with cast-off weapons, the Russians 
show no sign of picking up the tab. 

In this situation, doing nothing can be a 
paying proposition for the United States. The 
more time goes by, the more the impasse 
draws on without an agreement, the more 
there will be promoted the sense of realities 
which must precede any settlement. 
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“THE ROAD TO NOWHERE,” PRO- 
GRAM OF KLZ-TV, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this body the work of television 
station KLZ-TV in Denver and a very 
remarkable program the station has 
created to help prevent teenage crime, 
called “The Road to Nowhere.” It was 
produced by news director Jim Ben- 
net, written and filmed by Roly Dahl- 
quist, and narrated by Don Roberts. 

This fine station has an exceptional 
record of public service down through 
the years. It has been the winner of al- 
most every major award given for cre- 
ative public service programing. “The 
Road to Nowhere” was recently given 
the coveted “Emmy” station award by 
the National Academy of Television 
Arts and Sciences. 

I also wish to commend KLZ-TV and 
this fine program for additional bene- 
fits it has wrought above and beyond 
the awards it has won which, besides 
the Emmy, include the Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio, Sigma Delta Chi, and 
Colorado Broadcasters Association. 

“The Road to Nowhere” is a most 
compelling indictment of crime and 
criminal companions—but presented in 
such a manner as to cause teenagers to 
stop and think—really stop and think 
before embarking on a life of crime. 
Prisoners tell the story of their own 
tragic lives in an attempt to let young- 
sters know of the futility of disobeying 
lawful school, church, and parental au- 
thority. In an era that has seen too 
much disregard for rightful authority, 
the tone of this program is most re- 
freshing—particularly when it is set by 
the prisoners themselves. 

KLZ-TV is making prints of this half- 
hour program available free to televi- 
sion stations around the United States 
with only two conditions attached; one, 
that the film be shown at a time when 
young viewers have the best opportu- 
nity to see it; two, that a contribution 
in the amount of the station’s choice be 
sent to the nonprofit New Life Founda- 
tion in Denver, an organization dedi- 
cated to the rehabilitation of prisoners 
on parole, and an organization which 
feels it will be using the film for at least 
5 years. Already “The Road to Nowhere” 
has been shown in many States and 
prints have been requested by five for- 
eign countries. 

A Denver juvenile court judge keeps 
a film print in his office to show to teen- 
agers brought before him. The station 
itself has telecast it three times since 
its first showing in November 1966, in 
prime evening time. More than 275 pri- 
vate showings of the film have been 
made to club, civic, church, and school 
groups in the Denver area to audiences 
totaling more than 26,000 and reserva- 
tions for private showings, now handled 
by Denver Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, have been made for several 
months in advance. 

Television, like any other media, ful- 
fills its noblest function when it moves 
people to the good and better things of 
life; when it motivates without preach- 
ing; when it corrects and changes with- 
out the discipline ever being noticed. 
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“The Road to Nowhere” is an example 
of local television at its finest. 

I congratulate KLZ-TV Denver, one 
of the Time-Life Broadcast family 
members, on a contribution in the pub- 
lic interest that through its fine pro- 
gram “The Road to Nowhere” will be 
serving people for years to come. 

I think every Senator here would be 
interested in seeing this program and 
making it available to the people of his 
own State. It is truly a very contributive 
documentation. 


THE UNITED NATIONS—THE U.S. 
RESOLUTION ON VIETNAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, press 
reports on yesterday indicate that the 
executive branch is giving “serious con- 
sideration” to calling up the U.S. resolu- 
tion on Vietnam which has been in a 
limbo at the Security Council since the 
beginning of the year, I am delighted 
that the Departments are thinking of the 
possibility because I know and can as- 
sert that the administration is most vi- 
tally interested in the approach at the 
U.N. which was discussed the other day 
by the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] and myself. 

I should like at this point to clarify 
what is involved in this approach, inas- 
much as there are indications on the ba- 
sis of press reports from Moscow and 
other sources that some sort of miracle or 
instant U.N. solution is expected by the 
Senator from Kentucky and myself. That 
is the last thing that is anticipated. What 
is expected, however, is an end to the 
head-in-the-sand official position which 
has been taken by the U.N. from the out- 
set. What is expected is a formal effort by 
the U.N. Security Council to create at 
least a small opening to peace, a small 
crack in the wall of war. 

Reports from the Soviet Union indi- 
cate doubt in that nation as to the use- 
fulness of the U.N. and a preference for 
a Geneva conference, yet the Soviet 
Union has not moved to convene a meet- 
ing of the Geneva conference—even 
though it is a cochairman, and even 
though Great Britain, the other chair- 
man, has indicated time and time again 
its willingness to join with Moscow to 
call for a reconvening of that conference. 

U Thant has reiterated that he is 
doubtful that any useful contribution 
can be made by the Security Council; 
yet he is not pursuing any unilateral ef- 
forts at this time and has announced 
that he has no intention of doing so. 

I am impelled, therefore, to reiterate, 
that the potential of the U.N., to con- 
tribute to peace in Vietnam has not been 
explored, much less utilized. The U.N. is 
not a one-man show or a one-nation 
show. It is an organization with a charter 
and procedures for moving in the kind 
of situation which exists in Vietnam. 

This Nation should welcome help from 
third parties, Mr. President, but we can- 
not and should not wait for them to pur- 
sue our diplomacy for us. We do not have 
to appeal to others to take an initiative 
on behalf of peace; we can take the ini- 
tiative ourselves. The procedures of the 
Security Council are open to this Nation 
as they are to any other to act on behalf 
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of its own interests in the restoration of 
peace. 

This Nation can move, in effect, to call 
up the resolution which we introduced 
and see to it, if necessary, that the ques- 
tion of taking it up is voted. The motion 
is procedural and not subject to the veto. 
And if the resolution is taken up, this Na- 
tion can move to see to it that all who 
might be directly or indirectly involved 
in the restoration of peace in Vietnam are 
asked to appear before the Security 
Council in a discussion of this question— 
if not in New York, then somewhere else, 
perhaps in Geneva, in open session, face- 
to-face meeting. 

The invitation, moreover, can include 
not only China and Hanoi but the NLF 
or any other relevant party as well. The 
motion to invite, too, on the basis of 
precedent is procedural and not subject 
to veto. 

At this late date I think it is essential 
that the world know where every member 
of the U.N. Security Council stands— 
where we stand, where the Soviet Union, 
China, Hanoi, and all others stand—on 
the readiness to come to grips in prelim- 
inary open discussions of the problems of 
restoring peace in Vietnam, to the end 
that we may begin to find some basis for 
the restoration of peace. 

Again, Mr. President, I compliment the 
executive branch and the Department of 
State for giving serious consideration to 
this matter, and I express the hope that 
this Nation will take the lead in calling 
up its own resolution on Vietnam at the 
Security Council in the near future. If we 
are compelled to insist upon votes on pre- 
liminary and procedural questions, then 
I believe votes are in order, indeed, long 
overdue. In my judgment, win or lose, the 
effort to open discussions on peace in 
Vietnam at the U.N. Security Council is 
properly made and should be made at this 
time. Indeed, this Nation has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by making the 
effort. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, again, as 
I have in the past, I support the call of 
the distinguished majority leader to our 
Government to ask that it take the ini- 
tiative, without any reservation, to bring 
the matter of Vietnam before the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations. 
I agree with him that whatever may be 
the disposition of other members of the 
Security Council, and notwithstanding 
statements of U Thant that it might not 
be the most favorable time, one never 
knows what is the most favorable time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Montana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Kentucky be recognized for 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Now is the most favor- 
able time to do what is right and neces- 
sary. I remember 1950, when I had the 
honor of serving in the United Nations 
as a representative of the U.S. Govern- 
ment with the distinguished majority 
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leader. It was during the Korean war; 
and while the circumstances then were 
certainly more favorable for action of 
the Security Council, nevertheless, the 
Security Council took jurisdiction. We 
both remember that when the hearings 
were held, representatives of all the na- 
tions involved were there—from Com- 
munist China, North Korea, and South 
Korea—and all had their opportunity to 
be heard before that body. 

As the war goes on, more and more 
troops are being sent to South Viet- 
nam. There are more and more casualties 
and deaths. I again join with the distin- 
guished majority leader to urge the 
United States to make the great effort 
necessary on its part to move toward 
negotiations and toward peace. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky. I note 
in this morning’s newspaper that the 
Soviet Union’s view is against the idea 
of a Security Council meeting, because 
the Soviet Union contends that a discus- 
sion involving these participants does not 
require U.N. auspices. 

The appropriate forum, it says, would 
be a reconvened Geneva Conference, 
since any settlement would have to pro- 
ceed from the basis of the 1954 Geneva 
accords. 

Mr. President, the Soviet Union, to- 
gether with the United Kingdom, is one 
of the two cochairman of the Geneva 
Conference, and can at any time, on its 
own initiative or in agreement with the 
United Kingdom, reconvene the Geneva 
Conference. 

It is easy to talk about peace. It is 
easy to find fault with proposals. But I 
would suggest to the Soviet Union that 
in this respect, because of its position 
as one of the two cochairmen of the 
Geneva Conferences, it take the initia- 
tive rather than find fault with efforts 
which seek to bring about an ameliora- 
tion of the present bitter and difficult 
situation in South Vietnam. 

After all, there is such an entity as 
man, and responsible people must con- 
sider the future of man, whether he is 
American or European, Vietnamese, 
Chinese, Russian, or whatever. 

I think this is one valid way in which 
to face up to the matter. Perhaps noth- 
ing could be gained by it, but certainly 
nothing would be lost by trying. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that all 
committees be permitted to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to fol- 
lowing enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 
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S. 650. An act for the relief of T. Sgt. 
Anthony J. Corso, U.S. Air Force (retired); 
and 

H.R. 743, An act to amend the act of 
September 26, 1950, authorizing the Sacra- 
mento Valley irrigation canals, Central Val- 
ley project, California, in order to increase 
the ca ty of certain project features for 
future irrigation of additional lands. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


. 


The President pro tempore laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON EXPERIMENTAL, DEVELOPMENT, TEST 
AND RESEARCH PROCUREMENT ACTION 

A letter from the Secretary of the Air Force, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
experimental, development, test, and re- 
search procurement action, for the 6-month 
period ended June 30, 1967 (with an accom- 
Panying report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO THE RETIRED 
SERVICEMAN’S FAMILY PROTECTION PLAN 


A letter from the Acting General Counsel 
of the Department of Defense, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed 1 — 
tion to amend chapter 73 of title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the retired service- 
man’s family protection plan, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

OFFSHORE FISHING eee 


A letter from the president, National 
Maritime Union of America, New Tork, 
N.Y., transmitting, for the information of 
the Senate, a booklet entitled “Food for the 
Future” (with an accompanying document); 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT ON CLAIMS PAID UNDER THE MILITARY 
PERSONNEL AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES’ CLAIMS 
Act or 1964 


A letter from the President, Panama Canal 
Company, Balboa Heights, C.Z., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on a claims paid 
under the Military Personnel and Civilian 
Employees’ Claims Act of 1964, for the period 
September 17, 1966, to June 30, 1967 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

REPORT ON TORT CLAIMS PAID By CANAL ZONE 
GOVERNMENT 

A letter from the Governor, Canal Zone 
Government, Balboa Heights, C.Z., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on tort 
claims paid by that Government, for the year 
ended June 30, 1967 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 28 


“Joint resolution relative to the reorganiza- 
tion of the Active Reserve of the Army 

“Whereas, The Department of Defense has 
announced a plan for the reorganization of 
the Active Reserve of the Army, and as part 
of that plan has proposed to eliminate 15 
Army National Guard divisions and to re- 
Place California’s 40th Armored Division and 
49th Infantry Division with three separate 
brigades; and 

“Whereas, The two California divisions pro- 
vide an effective command and control struc- 
ture, contain the necessary major subordi- 
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nate headquarters and support elements to 
carry out state emergency missions, and in- 
clude a large staff possessing the necessary 
technical background to insure detailed plan- 
ning and direction of operations, all of which 
are lacking in the proposed brigade organiza- 
tion; and 

“Whereas, The troop allocation offered 
California as a result of the plan does not 
meet the needs of this large and populous 
state to cope with major civil disturbances or 
natural disasters such as have occurred in 
the past and is imbalanced in that it does 
not provide adequate command and control 
headquarters and logistic and service ele- 
ments; and 

“Whereas, The elimination of the two 
California Army National Guard divisions 
would appear to be strategically unwise, and 
would give encouragement to unfriendly for- 
eign powers and comfort to the elements of 
strife and disorder at home; now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President, the Con- 
gress, and the Secretary of Defense to take 
immediate action to curtail or alter any plan 
which does not provide an adequate troop 
structure for the State of California; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

A resolution adopted by the Council of the 
City of Mansfield, Ohio, relative to the an- 
nual observance of certain national holidays 
on Mondays; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

William Haddon, Jr., of New York, to be 
Director of the National Highway Safety Bu- 
reau; 

Robert E. Lee, of the District of Columbia, 
to be a member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission; and 

Lawrence C. McQuade, of Arizona, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Leonard Unger, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Thailand; and 

Sheldon B. Vance, of Minnesota, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Republic of Chad. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. Dopp, Mr. Hart, Mr. Inouye, Mr. 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. 
McGee, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr, Scorr, Mr. Typrncs, and Mr. 
Loud of Ohio): 

S. 2268. A bill to assist in the protection of 
the consumer by requiring meaningful dis- 
closure of the cost of credit in advertising 
designed to promote retail installment sales, 
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installment loans, or open-end credit plans; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
KUCHEL, and Mr. BARTLETT) : 

S. 2269. A bill to amend the act of August 
27, 1954, relative to the unlawful seizure of 
fishing vessels of the United States by foreign 
countries; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MaGNuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 2270. A bill to establish a civil disturb- 
ance insurance program and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Rreicorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

S. 2271. A bill for the relief of Domingo 

Lamadriz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 2272. A bill for the relief of Bertrand 

Cramer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGOVERN (for himself, Mr. 
CARLSON, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. HARTKE, 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
McCarTHy, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. 
METCALF, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. Munpr, and Mr, PEAR- 

SON): 
S. 2273. A bill to promote interest and 
in international agricultural assist- 
ance; to the Committee on Agriculture and 

Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McGovern when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 2274. A bill to provide additional funds 
for programs designed to eradicate poverty 
and urban slums by reserving certain reve- 
nues raised under a surcharge on income 
tax liabilities and by other means; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introuced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 


FAIR CREDIT ADVERTISING ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, on 
behalf of myself, Mr. BARTLET, Mr. 
Brewster, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. KENNEDY of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Merz, Mr. MONDALE, 
Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. Scott, Mr. TYDINGS, 
and Mr. Younc of Ohio, the Fair Credit 
Advertising Act, a bill designed to insure 
the meaningful disclosure of the cost of 
credit in any advertising which promotes 
a retail installment sale, an installment 
loan, or an open-end credit plan. With 
this bill, we move another step forward 
toward our goal of securing the con- 
sumer’s basic right “to be given the facts 
he needs to make an informed choice” 
when contemplating a loan or purchase— 
in this case a purchase under an in- 
stallment sale contract. 

The obligations imposed by this bill 
are simple. It requires that where a per- 
son advertises to make an installment 
loan or an installment sale to a would- 
be-buyer, he must disclose the cash sale 
price; the number, amount, and period 
of each installment payment; the 
amount of the down payment required, 
if any; the time sale price; and the 
finance charge, expressed 2s an annual 
percentage rate. Where the advertise- 
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ment involves an open-end credit plan, 
there must be a meaningful disclosure 
of the details of that plan. 

The scope of the bill is narrow. It does 
not apply to credit sellers who do not 
advertise specific credit terms. It does 
not attempt to regulate the cost of credit. 
The bill merely requires that where spe- 
cific credit terms are advertised, the ad- 
vertiser must disclose enough informa- 
tion to enable a consumer to decide 
intelligently whether to buy for cash or 
credit, and, if he decides to buy on time, 
where to obtain the most favorable credit 
terms. In so doing, it extends to all con- 
sumers the basic protection which the 
Department of Defense has already af- 
forded servicemen through the standards 
it has promulgated for all persons who 
advertise credit terms in unofficial mili- 
tary publications. 

The need for this bill is great. Since 
1945, the outstanding amount of con- 
sumer debt, excluding long term mort- 
gage debt, has multiplied nearly 17 times. 
Today, it totals about $94 billion—well 
over one-fourth the size of the national 
debt. A 1959 “Survey of Consumer Fi- 
nances” published in the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin revealed that 60 percent of 
all “spending units” in the United States 
today have some amount of personal 
debt—which excludes mortgage debt— 
and nearly 50 percent of these units have 
installment debt. Personal debts for 30 
percent of these families exceeded $500, 
and for those families affected by unem- 
ployment, the percentage with some 
amount of personal debt climbed even 
higher to 70 percent. As a suggestion of 
the large number of credit buyers who 
have greatly overextended themselves, 
we should note that families and individ- 
uals incurred 170,000 or 90 percent of all 
bankruptcies last year. 

When credit plays such a prominent 
role in the lives of so many consumers, it 
is essential that they have some knowl- 
edge of the various credit terms available 
to them. Yet studies indicate that no area 
of retail selling is as confusing to the 
American consumer, regardless of educa- 
tion or income level, as the cost of credit. 
A survey of the 10 most popular depart- 
ment and appliance stores in Baltimore 
conducted by Prof. Samuel Myers, of 
Morgan State College, and reported by 
David Caplovitz in his book “The Poor 
Pay More” revealed, for example, that 
the cash price of each item “was prac- 
tically the same in the various stores, but 
that there were wide variations in the 
credit terms leading to sizable differ- 
ences in the final cost to the consumer.” 
In short, those retailers who sell on credit 
are no longer competing on the basis of 
price, in the tradition of a truly competi- 
tive economy, but are taking advantage 
of the consumer’s lack of knowledge and 
information, to compete on the basis of 
their ability to conceal what may be un- 
conscionable time sale prices in apparent 
bargain credit terms.. We should no 
longer permit such unethical business 
practices to prevail in the marketplace. 
Last month the Senate took the first step 
toward promoting true credit competi- 
tion among retailers by passing the 
Truth-in-Lending Act. 

It is the purpose of the bill to strike 
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at another aspect of this problem—the 
advertising of credit terms. In imposing 
minimum disclosure requirements in ad- 
vertising, which today has become an in- 
tegral part of most retail selling, the con- 
sumer, now hopelessly lost in the jungle 
of confusing credit terms, may be given 
enough guidance to enable him to seek 
out the most advantageous credit offer 
available to him. No longer will he be 
lured by the uninformative ad: “New 
TV—easy credit terms—just $2.50 per 
week”, or the ad which positively mis- 
leads him in stating: “New TV—$130 
cash or just $2.50 per week” without re- 
vealing that the payments will continue 
for 70 weeks. Instead, the consumer will 
be furnished with pertinent information 
enabling him to make an intelligent 
choice among differing products and 
terms with revised ads such as: “New 
TV—$142 cash or $156 on time with easy 
payments of $3 per week for 1 year— 
18.77 percent annual percentage rate”, or 
“New TV—$142 cash or $150 on time— 
just $20 down and $2.50 per week for 1 
year—11.84 percent annual percentage 
rate”. 

Since the protection afforded by the 
bill will complement that provided by 
truth in lending. I have followed very 
closely the hearings and debate on S, 5 
in order to ensure that the terminology 
and the disclosure requirements of these 
bills will be consistent. I was particularly 
pleased to see that the experiences of 
Massachusetts—and now W: n— 
under its recently enacted truth-in-lend- 
ing legislation, had demonstrated that 
required disclosure of an “annual per- 
centage rate” did not render their legis- 
lation unworkable. In fact disclosure of 
this figure had apparently provided the 
most useful single standard for com- 
paring various credit offers. 

It is remarkable to me that the present 
credit system with its various methods 
for expressing—or concealing—interest 
rates has existed for so long. In a sur- 
prisingly analagous situation, this coun- 
try discovered very early in its history, 
when governed under the Articles of Con- 
federation, that business could not easily 
be carried on when each State estab- 
lished and issued its own currency— 
currency whose value was not uniform 
from State to State. The drafters of the 
Constitution met this problem by specifi- 
cally providing that Congress would have 
the sole power “to coin money and reg- 
ulate the value thereof,” and one of the 
first actions undertaken by the newly 
established Congress was to create a deci- 
mal currency based on a dollar standard. 
In short, they assured that there would 
be a single national currency with a uni- 
form value. A person traveling from 
State to State need not laboriously con- 
vert his money at each border as he 
would when traveling between foreign 
countries, and the prices for all commod- 
ities would be quoted in terms of a single 
medium of exchange—the dollar. 

There are definite parallels between 
the development of our currency system, 
and the emergence of our system of 
credit. Just as a person shopping in 
Washington, D.C., or Seattle would be 
confused if one store offered its mer- 
chandise for pounds sterling, another for 
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U.S. dollars, and a third for Greek 
drachmas, especially when there was 
little indication that different currencies 
were involved, so the credit shopper to- 
day must be baffled when interest charges 
are quoted to him on a monthly, semi- 
monthly, or annual basis, particularly 
when these rates are complicated by dis- 
count or add-on provisions. He has no 
meaningful yardstick with which to com- 
pare the various credit terms actually 
available to him. Yet never before have 
so many shoppers needed such a uni- 
form standard. 

With all credit offers quoted in a single 
terminology—the annual percentage 
rate—the consumer can begin to com- 
pare easily and readily various credit 
terms available to him. Passage of truth 
in lending is the first step toward this 
goal. Full disclosure of credit terms in 
credit advertising is the next step. It 
will help a consumer to avoid many of 
the misleading half-truths in current 
credit advertising, and it will enable him 
to begin his credit shopping when he 
picks up his newspaper rather than when 
he arrives at a store and prepares to 
sign a contract. 

In summary, the minimum disclosure 
required in all advertising by this bill 
will upgrade the quality of competition 
in the marketplace and help protect the 
consumer from unethical business prac- 
tices. It will permit him to compare 
meaningfully both the cash and time 
prices offered him and to weigh the vary- 
ing credit terms available to him. It will 
furnish him with the information with 
which he can make intelligent purchas- 
ing decisions. We cannot default on our 
obligation to afford this important pro- 
tection to the American consumer. If we 
do, he is the one who will pay our delin- 
quency charges. 

Mr. President, we are extremely 
pleased that Representative SULLIVAN, 
Chairman of the Consumer Affairs Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, decided to in- 
corporate the disclosure provisions of our 
draft proposal in her proposed omnibus 
truth-in-lending bill, H.R. 11601. It was 
encouraging to note that on the opening 
day of the hearings before Representa- 
tive SuLLIVAN’s subcommittee, the Pres- 
ident’s Special Assistant for Consumer 
Affairs, Miss Betty Furness, enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed the advertising provisions 
of H.R. 11601. Yesterday the father“ of 
the truth-in-lending bill, former Sena- 
tor Paul Douglas, testifying before the 
House committee, not only welcomed the 
credit advertising additions to the truth- 
in-lending package, but also praised the 
wisdom and courage of Chairman SULLI- 
van in including these provisions in her 
bill. 

I am also very much pleased that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE], who led the uphill battle to 
achieve Senate passage of truth-in- 
lending legislation, is a cosponsor of this 
legislation. 

We shall follow the progress of the 
truth-in-lending hearings in the House 
with great interest. I hope that the House 
will adopt credit advertising provisions 
and that the Senate conferees can accept 
such provisions in conference. Should 
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this effort fail, however, we shall cer- 
tainly schedule hearings in the Com- 
merce Committee and press for enact- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of this bill be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2268) to assist in the pro- 
tection of the consumer by requiring 
meaningful disclosure of the cost of credit 
in advertising designed to promote re- 
tail installment sales, installment loans, 
or open-end credit plans, introduced by 
Mr. Macnuson (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

S. 2268 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Fair Credit Adver- 
tising Act”. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec, 2. The Congress finds and declares 
that significant segments of the population 
are misled by advertising in or affecting in- 
terstate commerce which fails adequately to 
disclose the credit terms offered to buyers 
in making purchases, or obtaining loans, 
payable in installments or offered under 
open-end credit plans. It is the purpose of 
this Act to assure a meaningful disclosure 
of credit terms in such advertising so that 
the consumer will be able to compare more 
readily the various credit terms available to 
him and avoid the uninformed use of credit. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act 

(1) The term “advertiser” means any per- 
son who buys advertising space or places 
advertising copy in any newspaper, magazine, 
or catalog or on radio or television; or who 
circulates direct mail literature, leaflets, 
flyers, or other printed material; or who 
places in-store or store window displays; or 
who marks sales tags or distributes other 
point-of-sale literature. Such term includes, 
but is not limited to, sellers subject to the 
provisions of this Act and advertising agen- 
cies or brokers, but does not include pub- 
lishers and radio and television licensees. 

(2) The term “annual percentage rate” 
means the percentage rate per period ex- 
pressed as a percentum per annum, com- 
puted by multiplying the percentage rate 
per period by the number of periods in a year. 

(3) The term “buyer” means (A) in con- 
nection with a retail installment sale, a 
person who buys goods or services for pur- 
poses other than resale; (B) in connection 
with an installment loan, a person who ob- 
tains such a loan; and (C) in connection 
with an open-end credit plan, a person to 
whom credit is or may be extended under 
such a plan. 

(4) The term “cash sale price” means (A) 
in connection with a retail installment sale, 
the price for which the seller would sell or 
furnish to a buyer and a buyer would buy or 
obtain from the seller the goods or services 
which are the subject matter of the adver- 
tisement if the sale were a sale for cash in- 
stead of a retail installment sale, including 
any State or Federal taxes and any delivery, 
installation, or service charge which any 
buyer of those goods or services would be 
required to pay; and (B) in connection with 
an installment loan, the actual amount of 
money which will be delivered to the buyer 
by the seller after a loan agreement has been 
entered into. 
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(5) The term “Commission” means the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

(6) The term “finance charge” means the 
sum of all the charges imposed directly or 
indirectly by a seller, and payable directly or 
indirectly by an obligor, as an incident to 
the extension of credit, including loan fees, 
service and carrying charges, discounts, in- 
terest, time price differentials, investigators’ 
fees, costs of any guarantee or insurance 
protecting the creditor against the obligor’s 
default or other credit loss, and any amount 
payable under a point, discount, or other 
system of additional charges. 

(7) The term “installment loan” means 
any loan of money, or an agreement to loan 
money, by a seller to a buyer for a time 
sale price payable in one or more deferred 
installments. 

(8) The term “interstate commerce” means 
commerce between any place in a State and 
any place in another State, or between places 
in the same State through another State. 

(9) The term “open-end credit plan” 
means a plan prescribing the terms of credit 
transactions which may be made thereunder 
from time to time and under the terms of 
which a finance charge may be computed on 
the outstanding unpaid balance from time to 
time thereunder. 

(10) The term “percentage rate per period” 
means the percentage ratio of the finance 
charge for the period for which the charge 
is made to the unpaid balance. 

(11) The term “period” means the time 
interval between the payments specified in 
the credit agreement. 

(12) The term “retail installment sale” 
means a sale of goods, or the furnishing or 
rendering of services, or an agreement to 
furnish or render services, by a seller to a 
buyer for a time sale price payable in one 
or more deferred installments. 

(13) The term “seller” means (A), in con- 
nection with a retail installment sale, any 
person engaged in the business of selling 
goods or furnishing services to buyers; (B) 
in connection with an installment loan, any 
person engaged in the business of making 
loans to buyers who requires, as an incident 
to the extension of such loan, the pay- 
ment of a finance charge; and (C) in con- 
nection with an open-end credit plan, any 
person extending credit under such a plan. 

(14) The term “State” includes each of 
the several States, the District of Colum- 
bia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, 
and America Somoa. 

(15) The term “time sale price” means 
the total of the cash sale price of the goods, 
services, or loans and the amounts, if any, 
included: (i) for official fees incurred in 
filing the retail installment contract or in- 
stallment loan agreement, and (ii) for 
finance charges. 

DISCLOSURE REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 4. (a) No advertiser, in order to aid, 
promote, or assist, directly or indirectly, a 
retail installment sale or installment loan, 
shall state or otherwise represent in any 
advertisement in interstate commerce or 
affecting interstate commerce— 

(1) that specific credit terms are avail- 
able to a buyer with the purchase of goods 
or services or the obtaining of a loan, unless 
the advertisement clearly and conspicuously 
sets forth (A) the cash sale price, (B) the 
number, amount, and period of each in- 
stallment payment, (C) the down payment, 
if any, (D) the time sale price, and (E) the 
finance charge, expressed as an annual per- 
centage rate; 

(2) that a specified periodic credit 
amount or installment amount can be ar- 
ranged, unless the seller usually and custom- 
arily arranges credit payments or install- 
ments for that period and in that amount; 
or 

(3). that a specified down payment is re- 
quired, unless the seller usually and cus- 
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tomarily arranges down payments in that 
amount. 

(b) No advertiser, in order to aid, promote, 
or assist, directly or indirectly, the extension 
of credit under an open-end credit plan, shall 
state or otherwise represent in any advertise- 
ment in interstate commerce or affecting in- 
terstate commerce any of the specific terms 
of such plans unless such advertisement 
clearly and conspicuously sets forth— 

(1) the conditions under which a finance 
charge may be imposed, including the time 
period, if any, within which any credit ex- 
tended may be repaid without incurring a 
finance charge; 

(2) the method of determining the balance 
upon which a finance charge will be imposed; 

(3) the method of determining the amount 
of the finance charge (including any mini- 
mum or fixed amount imposed as a finance 
charge), and the percentage rate per period 
and the annual percentage rate of the 
finance charge to be imposed; and 

(4) the conditions under which any other 
charges may be imposed, and the method by 
which they will be determined. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “advertisement in interstate commerce” 
includes, but is not limited to, (1) the ad- 
vertising of goods, services, loans, or open-end 
credit plans through any means or instru- 
mentality of interstate commerce; and (2) 
the advertising (A) of any goods which are 
made in whole or in part of any item which 
has been shipped and received in interstate 
commerce, (B) of any service which is to be 
performed using any item which was shipped 
and received in interstate commerce, or (C) 
of any loan or of any extension of credit under 
an open-end credit plan which is to be made 
in whole or in part in interstate commerce. 


RULEMAKING 


Sec. 5. The Commission is authorized to 

5 such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary or proper in carrying out the 
provisions of this Act. Such rules and regu- 
lations may include, but are not limited to: 
(1) a description of the methods to be used 
in disclosing the information required by 
section 4(a)(1) and section 4(b) in the var- 
ious types of advertisements covered by this 
Act; and (2) standards with which to deter- 
mine (A) the amount and the period at 
which a seller usually and customarily ar- 
ranges installment payments as required by 
section 4(a)(2), and (B) the amount at 
which a seller usually and customarily ar- 
ranges downpayments as required by sec- 
tion 4(a) (3). 
ENFORCEMENT 

Sec. 6. The Commission is authorized and 
directed to prevent any advertisers from vio- 
lating the provisions of this Act, or the rules 
or regulations issued pursuant to this Act, 
in the same manner, by the same means, and 
with the same jurisdiction, powers, and du- 
ties as though all applicable terms and pro- 
visions of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
were incorporated into and made a part of 
this Act. Any such person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be subject to the 
penalties and entitled to the privileges and 
immunities provided in the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, in the same manner, by the 
same means, and with the same jurisdiction, 
powers, and duties as though the applicable 
terms anc provisions of such Act were in- 
corporated into and made a part of this Act: 
Provided, That persons excepted from the 
operation of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act by section 5(a)(6) thereof shall not 
thereby be exempt from the provisions of 
this Act. 

EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 

Sec. 7. This Act shall not be construed to 
annul, or exempt any advertiser from com- 
plying with, the laws of any State regulat- 
ing advertising, except to the extent that 
such laws are directly inconsistent with the 
provisions of this Act. 
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EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 8. This Act shall take effect on July 
1, 1968: Provided, That the Commission may 
by regulation postpone, for an additional 
six-month period, the effective date of this 
Act on the basis of a finding that such a post- 
ponement would be in the public interest. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO 
UNLAWFUL SEIZURE OF FISHING 
VESSELS OF THE UNITED STATES 
BY FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, I am 
today introducing legislation to amend 
the act of August 27, 1954, relative to 
the unlawful seizure of American fishing 
vessels by foreign countries. Joining me 
as cosponsors of this legislation are the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. 
Kuchl] and the Senior Senator from 
the State of Alaska and chairman of the 
Commerce Subcommittee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. President, on April 13, 1967, I in- 
troduced S. 1536 on this same subject 
but after lengthy consultation both with 
the affected segments of the American 
fishing industry and the responsible de- 
partments of the Government, it has be- 
come desirable to substantially amend 
the previous legislation, and the bill of- 
fered today can provide the proper rem- 
edy to what has long been an intolerable 
situation. 

The problem of U.S. fishing vessel sei- 
zure is particularly prevalent with our 
tuna vessels fishing off South and Cen- 
tral American countries, where some 
nations claim 200 miles or more not only 
in fishery jurisdiction, but in many cases 
as complete national sovereignty. This 
country, still retaining its traditional 3- 
mile territorial sea, in the last Congress 
adopted an additional 9 miles of fishery 
zone protection, thus boosting our fishery 
jurisdiction to 12 miles. This, however, is 
a long ways from the 200-mile claims 
of South Americans. 

American fishing fleets have been care- 
fully developing the tuna fisheries of this 
area since the early part of the century, 
but for some years now have been faced 
with considerable harassment, arrest and 
levying of fines by some of these coun- 
tries. The 1954 act, which I referred to 
earlier, provides that the U.S. Govern- 
ment shall repay to these fishermen the 
amount of the illegal fines levied, but it 
makes no provision for the other losses 
to these fleets, some of which are sub- 
stantial. The legislation offered today by 
myself, Senator Kuchl, and Senator 
BARTLETT, would help alleviate some of 
the shortcomings here, including pay- 
ment for damage or destruction of the 
vessel, gear or equipment, also payment 
for the loss from confiscation and for 
dockage fees or utilities. It must be re- 
membered that in each of these instances 
the American fishermen are acting with- 
in the laws of this country, and well 
within the international law as defined 
by the major fishing nations of the 
world. 

This legislation would also provide for 
payment to the vessel and crew for the 
market value of fish caught prior to sei- 
zure, which may spoil during the period 
of detention. 

There is an additional factor, Mr. 
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President, which makes the operation of 
our vessels difficult, and that is in the 
case of lengthy detention where consid- 
erable loss of fishing time results. This 
legislation, I believe, provides an answer 
with some partial compensation for these 
situations. It is not perfect, and Ameri- 
can vessels arrested on the high seas will 
continue to suffer loss, but at least it will 
provide a better situation than exists at 
present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2269) to amend the act 
of August 27, 1954, relative to the un- 
lawful seizure of fishing vessels of the 
United States by foreign countries, intro- 
duced by Mr. Macnuson (for himself, 
Mr. KUCHEL, and Mr. BARTLETT), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


TO PROTECT FREE MEN ON 
THE HIGH SEAS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I join 
today my distinguished colleagues, the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] and the senior Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], in offering leg- 
islation, urgently necessary, which pro- 
poses a simple means whereby, through 
self-help, American fishermen will be 
able to pool their risks, and to join in a 
common front against the constant 
harassment and intimidation they re- 
ceive on the high seas off the coast of 
Latin America. Since the beginning of 
this year, there have been 10 seizures of 
American vessels by Latin American na- 
tions claiming—without any right and 
rather ridiculously—seaward limits 
greater than those of the United States. 

Regrettably, our Government has yet 
to take effective action to end this har- 
assment. In 1965, along with a number of 
my distinguished colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle, I succeeded in securing 
the amendment to the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act to provide authority to with- 
draw aid funds from nations which seize 
American vessels on the high seas. In 
conference this provision was changed to 
give discretionary authority to the Presi- 
dent. My amendment called for a clear 
mandate. The discretionary authority 
left with the President has never been 
exercised. There has been a continued 
reluctance to plead the cause of the 
American tuna fishermen as it ought to 
be pleaded, to make it clear to the na- 
tions of Latin America that our sanctions 
are strong and that we are determined 
to protect our own. 

My distinguished colleague, Senator 
Macnvuson, is the author of legislation 
extending the seaward limits of the 
United States for fishing purposes to 12 
miles. This legislation was enacted last 
year. I strongly supported this move, and 
I was glad to follow his leadership. In 
Latin America there is an increasing 
number of nations who claim 200-mile 
seaward limits. If every coastal nation 
were to take this untenable, unreason- 
able step, a body of water equivalent to 
the Atlantic Ocean would be lost to the 
high seas. 

What we face today, Mr. President, is 
far more than a simple local coastal 
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matter involving a few States of Latin 
America. The entire issue of reasonable 
seaward limits of all the nations of the 
world is now before us. Wherever we 
look, maritime nations are making their 
bid to control a share of the resources of 
the seas. Soviet Union fishing vessels are 
off the coast of the northwest United 
States, in the islands of the Aleutians, 
and even now in our Latin American 
fisheries. We are not a socialist country. 
We depend upon the genius of free com- 
petitive enterprise. Given a rule of law, 
our fishing industry is more than capable 
of meeting today’s challenge. We must 
help our own to help themselves. 

The bill which we are introducing to- 
day compensates for the full costs of 
seizure for vessels taken on the high seas 
in the midst of their fishing activities. 
Fishermen will be compensated for the 
damages and the costs of detention re- 
sulting from seizure. They will be com- 
pensated for fish seized and for a por- 
tion of time lost which would otherwise 
be spent actively engaged in pursuit of 
schools of fish. And the costs of this in- 
demnity will be paid from a fund created 
by the fishermen themselves. 

Most important, Mr. President, this 
bill recognizes, as I pointed out in a pro- 
posal I offered last year, that the costs 
of licenses which are levied by Latin 
American nations with egregious sea- 
ward limits, must be indemnified. A fish- 
erman has no alternative but to buy a 
license when he is put under duress. This 
is a due cost which must be compensated 
as are other costs of seizure and harass- 
ment. 

This is essentially a program of self- 
help among American tuna boat own- 
ers—or, at least, those who wish to par- 
ticipate in a self-help program—under 
the aegis of the Government of the 
United States. 

I am proud to join in this measure. It 
enjoys broad support on both sides of 
the aisle and within the American fish- 
ing industry. Annually, the American 
tuna fishing industry provides $300 mil- 
lion worth of jobs and food to the Amer- 
ican economy. There is an increasing 
demand for fisheries products in our Na- 
tion. We must protect our own. Make no 
mistake, we must continue to make it 
clear by diplomacy and, if need be, by 
demonstration of force, our determina- 
tion to protect American vessels on the 
high seas. But, while waiting for decisive 
action from the executive branch, Amer- 
ican fishermen must find a means of 
maintaining the fisheries which they 
have developed over the past half cen- 
tury. I urge the Senate to give immediate 
consideration to this important measure. 


CIVIL DISTURBANCE INSURANCE 
ACT OF 1967 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, the 
Civil Disturbance Insurance Act of 1967. 

In the aftermath of the riots in New- 
ark, Detroit, and other cities, one of the 
most severe problems facing the citizens 
of these communities is obtaining insur- 
ance on their property. In these cities— 
and in other central city areas—many 
residents and store owners are finding 
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their insurance canceled, as companies 
decide not to renew their policies. Where 
insurance is available, others are find- 
ing that premiums have been raised pro- 
hibitively, limitations on liability have 
been imposed and expensive protection 
equipment must be installed. 

The difficulty of securing insurance in 
a riot-devastated area is dramatically il- 
lustrated by Watts, Calif. After the in- 
surance companies paid $40 million in 
claims in 1965, fire insurance rates were 
raised three to five times over previous 
levels. The maximum amount of insur- 
ance for a single property was set at 
$150,000, and insurance companies re- 
fused to write policies covering theft, 
vandalism, and malicious mischief. As a 
result, many businessmen were unable 
to reopen their establishments or decided 
not to do so. 

It would be a tragedy if this pattern 
were repeated in the cities struck by 
violence this summer. Economic paraly- 
sis would then spread, and the economic 
stream would remain dry even after 
claims estimated at nearly $250 million 
are paid in Newark, Detroit, and other 
cities across the country. 

Insurance is vital to the economic life 
of any neighborhood. No business can 
operate without it. The local business- 
man has his working capital tied up in 
his inventory. If he cannot obtain insur- 
ance coverage on this inventory and his 
premises at reasonable rates he cannot 
stay in business. It is as simple as that. 
Insurance is the lifeline safeguarding 
goods and property as they flow from the 
producer to the consumer. 

The same holds true for homeowners 
and potential home buyers in the riot 
area. If a person cannot purchase proper 
insurance at reasonable rates he will 
move out of the area as soon as he is able 
and no one else will move in. 

Thus we face the prospect of vast, un- 
inhabitated ghost sections in our major 
cities unless we can solve the insurance 
problem. The economic consequences of 
desertion of the central cities could stag- 
ger the national economy. 

Insurance companies must maintain 
a sound financial standing in order to 
compensate other loss victims. Some of 
the burden of higher premiums will fall 
on those untouched by the riots, since 
in many places insurance companies are 
not permitted to charge a higher rate in 
one area than in another. 

To prevent this situation from occur- 
ring and to provide necessary insurance 
in sections torn or threatened by riots I 
am introducing this legislation. Private 
companies would be given first opportu- 
nity to provide insurance. They would be 
assisted in this activity by reinsurance 
contracts with the Federal Government. 
If both of these methods fail to produce 
adequate coverage at reasonable rates, 
the bill authorizes the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to write di- 
rect insurance. This insurance would 
cover business property up to $50,000 in 
value from damage and destruction due 
to civil disturbance. The Secretary could 
extend coverage to residential property 
if he determines such action is feasible. 

The legislation further provides for the 
establishment of a 15-member Advisory 
Committee appointed by the President. 
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It will include representatives of the in- 
surance industry, and State insurance 
officials. The Secretary is required to con- 
sult with the Advisory Committee con- 
cerning the availability of private insur- 
ance, reinsurance contracts, and the 
content of any Federal insurance pro- 
gram. 

Under the legislation the total amount 
of insurance or reinsurance which the 
Secretary may write is limited to $1.5 bil- 
lion. He is authorized to borrow up to $1 
billion from the Treasury to provide a 
fund from which claims could be paid. 
The fund will also contain premiums 
paid on Federal reinsurance contracts 
and any insurance written directly by the 
Secretary. No new Federal spending is re- 
quired at the outset. 

Here is an area in which there is an 
important role for the Federal Govern- 
ment. Everyone concerned with this 
enormous financial and personal loss 
agrees on this fact. Federal actions will 
assist the insurance industry, the busi- 
nessmen of the areas concerned, and the 
residents themselves. Our responsibility is 
very clear. 

I ask unanimous consent that two ar- 
ticles from the Hartford Courant be 
printed at this point in the Recor. They 
show that current insurance protection 
was inadequate to cover losses of the 
nature and magnitude of those in Detroit, 
Newark, and other cities. They also dem- 
onstrate the need for a Federal role in 
this time of heavy losses for the insur- 
ance industry. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, 
Aug. 5, 1967] 
INSURANCE BURDEN CITED: UNITED STATES 
ASKED To SHARE Riot COST 

The Travelers Insurance Companies Fri- 
day calle on the Federal Government to pay 
some of the costs for damages from future 
community riots. 

A statement by J. Doyle DeWitt, chair- 
man, and Sterling T. Tooker, president, re- 
ferred to this kind of riot as “fundamentally 
a social and economic problem for which the 
government has a heavy responsibility.” 

DOUBTS EXPRESSED 

Others in the insurance business have ex- 
pressed doubts that the industry can or 
should continue to pay the millions of dol- 
lars lost in recent riots. Future payments, 
coverages, rate structures and policies are 
under study in all major companies. 

“No one sector of the economy, such as the 
insurance companies, can or should bear the 
economic cost of these occurrences,” Travel- 
ers said. “Through government the cost 
should be borne by all segments of society.” 

The statement called the losses so severe 
that no economically bearable insurance 
rates could cover them.” Without govern- 
ment aid, companies may be forced to end 
or cut back, much riot coverage, Travelers 


FULL STATEMENT 


The full statement said: 

“It is too early to approximate the effect 
on the company of the civil disturbances 
which have occurred in many of our major 
cities. The insurance protection available to 
property owners against loss or damage due 
to riots never contemplated losses of the 
nature and magnitude resulting from the 
recent occurrences in Detroit, Newark and 
other American cities. 

“These past losses, and the potential losses 
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from similar events in the future, are so se- 
vere that no economically bearable insurance 
rates could cover them. As a result, unless 
adequate financial relief is made available, 
insurance companies would be forced to con- 
sider the elimination or drastic restriction 
of protection to many thousands of responsi- 
ble citizens in areas where riots of the type 
recently encountered might be anticipated. 

“The economic impact of uninsured losses 
to the individuals involved would be cata- 
strophic. The lack of available insurance 
protection would severely curtail investment 
in residential and business property that is 
so necessary to the future of those urban 
areas. 

“This is fundamentally a social and eco- 
nomic problem for which government has a 
heavy responsibility. No one sector of the 
economy, such as the insurance companies, 
can or should bear the economic cost of these 
occurrences. Through government, the cost 
should be borne by all segments of society. 

“Precedents in other areas of extensive, 
abnormal and catastrophic exposures involv- 
ing the insurance industry and government 
encourage us to believe that a realistic ap- 
proach can be developed to provide normal 
insurance protection in problem areas with- 
out being subjected to an abnormal amount 
of losses resulting from uninsurable con- 
tingencies. We are vigorously pursuing this 
course.” 


From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, 
Aug. 6, 1967] 
Loss In Riots 

BUT Nor FIXED 


(By Dave Offer) 


Nearly three weeks have passed since vio- 
lence ended in Newark and more than a 
week ago order was restored in Detroit, but 
local insurance companies are still unable 
to even estimate the amount they stand to 
lose from fires, looting and destruction of 
property. 

One of the largest firms predicts that it 
may be months before final figures are avail- 
able and weeks before logical estimates can 
be made. 

But on one thing they all agree. Words such 
as “huge, staggering, fantastic” are the uni- 
versally accepted terms. 

Estimates have been available from na- 
tional sources but they serve only to make 
obvious the fact that no one knows yet how 
much expense will be borne by whom. 

The magnitude of the situation was em- 
phasized Friday as Travelers officials demand- 
ed that the government assume at least some 
of the burden of loss in future catastrophic 
community uprisings. 

It has not yet been established how much 
of the loss so far incurred was insured. Trav- 
elers and Aetna Life & Casualty, for example, 
report that their Detroit offices are working 
full time trying to determine who was in- 
sured for what. The vast differences between 
policies even within the same company make 
individual investigation necessary—and that 
takes time. 

There isn’t too much talk on or off the rec- 
ord about the famed “insurrection clause.” 
There's an exception written into most poli- 
cies which would not require insurance com- 
panies to pay in cases of damage caused by 
insurrection. 

No company has said it would try to evoke 
the clause. Asked about that possibility, 
Aetna issued a statement that “most property 
imsurance coverages provide for reimburse- 
ment for damages arising from riot and civil 
commotion.” 

“On the basis of information currently 
available to us (July 27) we at Aetna Life & 
Casualty have no evidence for the denial of 
coverage on the basis that the Detroit dis- 
order constitutes an insurrection.” 

“We are not cancelling coverages in the 
Detroit area because of these disorders.” 


INSURANCE “Hucre” 
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The Aetna statement concluded, as does 
that from every company: “At present, we 
have no estimate of losses.” 

One estimate, if it can be termed that, 
was a statement from the National Insur- 
ance Actuarial and Statistical Assn. That or- 
ganization, which assigns serial numbers to 
major casualties for the convenience of all 
companies, said Detroit qualified, as had 
Newark, as a catastrophe. This requires 
losses of at least $1 million. Number 48 was 
given to Detroit. It was in force from July 
24 through July 31, Newark was number 47. 
Those in the future, if there are any, have 
been assigned number 49 in advance. 

A more solid, immediate attempt at esti- 
matched losses came from the Mutual Loss 
Research Bureau at Chicago. They said July 
28, in the midst of the Detroit activity, that 
damages would run from $60 to $100 mil- 
lion, The bureau is coordinating loss work 
for 85 mutual insurance companies. It has 
established an emergency office to serve in- 
sured persons and help them with claims. 

The General Adjustment Bureau also es- 
tablished a temporary office in Detroit to 
help claim seekers. 

Robert Wigger, in the information sec- 
tion of the Mutual Loss Bureau, told The 
Courant the $60 to $100 million figure for 
Detroit may not be too far off base for the 
total insured loss. He placed the figure 
closer to the $100 million level than the 
lower estimate. 

“It’s still very much premature” to more 
than “guestimate,” Wigger said. 

Much of the estimating has been done 
from photographs taken in automobiles in 
the riot-torn area. Investigators haven't 
been able to enter all the buildings because 
there has not been enough time. 

“It’s a monumental task,” Wigger said. 

More than 300 buildings were destroyed, 
thousands damaged, looted, or put out of 
business. 

Total damages, including lost city reve- 
nue, overtime pay for police officers, and 
like waste may reach $1 billion, the Detroit 
Bureau of Commerce estimates. 

Insurance industry publications of the past 
two weeks have centered on the problem of 
how the insurance industry should react to 
the massive losses of Watts, Newark, Detroit, 
Harlem and similar riot-riddled areas. There 
is little question of what to do with those 
which have already occurred. 

These, in all likelihood, will be paid. 

But the future is in doubt. 

There has been some talk about cancella- 
tion of coverage; much discussion of new rate 
structures. None of thé local companies are 
prepared to talk about these changes; not 
even to admit that they are being considered. 

The problem was pointed out by the Week- 
ly Digest of the Alfred M. Best Co. of Morris- 
town, N.J. 

They commented that insurance coverage 
has “never contemplated a situation such as 
Watts or Detroit.” 


LOGICAL RATE 


“The industry is obliged to attempt to 
find a solution to the problem of having to 
pay for social losses arising out of incidents 
which are manifestly beyond the realm of 
underwriting,” the Digest said. 

Setting proper rates is next to impossible, 
the Digest said. A logical rate “for Watts- 
Newark-Detroit exposure would be as im- 
practically high as it now is low.” 

The companies are worried because they 
are expected to “provide insurance and pick 
up the tab for occurrences which are socially 
and economically catastrophic and which by 
their nature are not insurable.” 

The companies will be able to weather the 
losses, the Digest said, but will never recover 
the amount involved. 

“Rates or coverage or both will have to 
change if the companies are to continue to 
underwrite these exposures,” the Digest said. 

And, the companies are expected to con- 
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tinue writing this coverage. That could be 
noted, for example, in a letter from New York 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller to his Superintend- 
ent of Insurance and a resulting letter from 
the Superintendent to all insurance com- 
panies licensed to do business in New York. 

Rockefeller wrote: “As long as the threat 
of these disorders hangs over our cities. It is 
essential . . . that insurance against riot 
damage be continued in force.” 

The governor asked the state insurance 
boss to notify insurance companies of the 
“importance to the public of maintaining 
undiminished protection against property 
damage caused by riot and civil disorder.” 

The Superintendent sent a memo to the 
companies. 

It said that the state “wishes to make clear 
its position with respect to any possible can- 
cellation of policies.” 


NO CANCELLATIONS REPORTED 


“This Department expects all insurers li- 
censed in the State of New York to continue 
in force their policies of fire and extended 
coverage insurance in the cities of this state 
and to refrain from limiting their under- 
writing in these lines.” 

There had been “no indication of can- 
cellations,” the department reported. 

Within the insurance industry there has 
been talk about the possible role of govern- 
ment in solving the problem of how to in- 
sure against this almost uninsurable sit- 
uation. 

A statement Friday by J. Doyle DeWitt 
and Sterling T. Tooker, chairman and presi- 
dent of the Travelers Insurance Companies, 
expressed this possibility. 

The local executives first commented that 
an estimate of loss is impossible at this time. 
They went on: “The insurance protection 
available to property owners against loss or 
damage due to riots never contemplated 
losses of the nature and magnitude result- 
ing from the recent occurrences. .. .” 

The losses “and the potential losses from 
similar events in the future are so severe that 
no economically bearable insurance rates 
could cover them,” they said. - 

“As a result, unless adequate financial re- 
lief is made available, insurance companies 
would be forced to consider the elimination 
or drastic restriction of protection to many 
thousands of responsible citizens in areas 
where riots of the type recently encountered 
might be anticipated.” 

“The economic impact of uninsured losses 
to the individuals involved would be cata- 
strophic,” the insurance leaders said. It would 
curtail investments in many areas where it 
is most badly needed. 

Terming rioting “fundamentally a social 
and economic problem for which govern- 
ment has a heavy responsibility,” the Travel- 
ers spokesmen said no one sector of the 
economy, such as insurance companies, “can 
or should bear” this cost. 

“Through government, the cost should be 
borne by all segments of society.” 

NO GOVERNMENT WORD 

Best’s Digest agreed, “The companies hope 
to work with the government to devise a pro- 
gram which will allow a realistic approach 
to insurance coverage in riot potential 
areas,” they said. 

There have been no government state- 
ments on how this might be done. 

In Hartford, the work on Detroit and New- 
ark is just beginning. The emergency offices 
are still working in Detroit and figures are 
starting to come in. 

Many of the policies have been handled by 
brokers and it is far from known just what 
potential liability the companies may face. 

Some of the companies haye suggested 
they may have preliminary figures in a few 
weeks. 

None know where it might happen next. 

That's what Catastrophe Number 49 is all 
about. 
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Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the bill and a summary of it be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and summary will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2270) to establish a civil 
disturbance insurance program, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
RısrcoFF, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2270 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Civil Disturbance 
Insurance Act of 1967”. 

FINDINGS AND STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that (1) 
from time to time civil disturbances in the 
Nation’s urban areas have created economic 
distress and property losses, placing an in- 
creasing burden on the Nation’s resources 
and threatening the economic viability of 
the central cities; (2) the economic life of 
the Nation's cities is vital to the prosperity 
and strength of the entire Nation; and (3) 
as a matter of national policy, a reasonable 
method of sharing the risk of losses due to 
civil disturbances is through a program of 
civil disturbance insurance, intended to make 
civil disturbance insurance protection avail- 
able on reasonable terms and conditions to 
persons who have need for such protection. 

(b) The Congress also finds that (1) many 
factors are making it more difficult for the 
private insurance industry alone to make 
civil disturbance insurance protection avail- 
able to those in need of such protection at 
reasonable terms and conditions; but a pro- 
gram of civil disturbance insurance with par- 
ticipation of the Federal Government and 
carried out to the maximum extent practi- 
cable by the private insurance industry is 
feasible and can be initiated. 

(c) It is therefore the purpose of this Act 
to (1) authorize a civil disturbance insur- 
ance program by means of which civil dis- 
turbance insurance, over a period of time, 
can be made available on a nationwide basis 
through the cooperative efforts of the Fed- 
eral Government and the private insurance 
industry, and (2) provide flexibility in the 
program so that civil disturbance insurance 
may be based on workable methods of pooling 
risks, minimizing costs, and distributing 
burdens equitably among those who will be 
protected by civil disturbance insurance and 
the general public. 

AUTHORITY TO INSURE AND REINSURE 


Sec. 3. (a) In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act, the Secretary is authorized 
to provide, upon such terms and conditions 
(including coinsurance requirements) as he 
may establish, insurance and reinsurance 
against loss resulting from damage to or de- 
struction of real or personal property of busi- 
ness concerns resulting from riots or other 
civil disorders for which insurance or rein- 
surance from other sources is not available 
on reasonable terms. 

(b) If the Secretary finds, after consulta- 
tion with the advisory committee authorized 
under section 15 that it would be feasible to 
extend the civil disturbance insurance pro- 
gram authorized by this Act to homeowners, 
he may take such action as may be necessary 
to extend the program to such homeowners, 


ESTIMATED RATES AND FEES 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary, after consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Committee established 
under section 15, shall from time to time 
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establish a schedule of “estimated rates” for 
insurance offered under the provisions of this 
Act, which would be adequate, in his judg- 
ment, to produce sufficient proceeds to pay 
all claims for probable losses over a reason- 
able period of years. Such “estimated rates” 
shall be used as a basis for determining the 
fees to be paid by the business concerns in- 
sured. They shall be based on consideration 
of the risks involved and shall be uniform 
for similar risks within a given classification 
of property. They shall not include adminis- 
trative expenses of the Federal Government 
under this Act. The Secretary shall estab- 
lish a schedule of fees to provide insurance 
protection at reasonable costs designed to 
achieve marketability: Provided, That no in- 
surance policy shall be issued for a fee less 
than 60 per centum of such “estimated rate”. 
The Secretary is authorized to establish such 
classifications of fees as he deems necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act based on 
the use of the property to be insured, the 
availability of insurance from private sources 
covering such property, and the ability of 
the insured to self-insure or reinsure and may 
establish differentials in levels of fees for 
such classifications: Provided, That all such 
fees shall be uniform for similar risks within 
a given classification of property. The Secre- 
tary shall pay into the Civil Disturbance In- 
surance Fund, hereinafter created, from time 
to time, an amount equal to the difference 
between the fees charged for insurance poli- 
cies issued and the amount which would have 
been charged if the “estimated rates” were 
applied. 

(b) The Secretary, after consultation with 
the Advisory Committee authorized under 
section 15, from time to time shall also nego- 
tiate with insurance companies seeking re- 
insurance for the purpose of establishing fees 
for reinsurance offered under the provisions 
of this Act. Such fees shall be based on con- 
sideration of the risks involved and shall be 
adequate, in the Judgment of the Secretary, 
to produce sufficient proceeds over a reason- 
able period of years to pay all claims for 
losses. The fees shall not include adminis- 
trative expenses of the Federal Government 
under this Act. 


PROPERTY AND LOSS LIMITS 


Sec. 5. The Secretary, after consultation 
with the Advisory Committee authorized 
under section 15, is authorized to provide for 
the determination of types and location of 
property of business concerns with respect to 
which insurance or reinsurance shall be made 
available under this Act, the nature and lim- 
its of loss or damage in any area (notwith- 
standing boundaries of political subdivi- 
sions) which may be covered by such insur- 
ance or reinsurance, and such other matters 
as may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 

RISK CLASSIFICATION 

Sec. 6. The Secretary, after consultation 
with the Advisory Committee authorized 
under section 15, may from time to time 
issue appropriate regulations regarding the 
classification, limitation, and rejection of 
risks assumed by him under authority of this 
Act. 

POLICY AND PROGRAM LIMITS 

Sec. 7. (a) The outstanding face amount 
of insurance issued by the Secretary under 
this Act shall not exceed $50,000 per business 
concern. 

(6) Each insurance policy issued by the 
Secretary shall contain a loss-deductible 
clause relieving him from any liability for 
paying the first $100 of a proved and ap- 
proved claim for loss, plus 5 per centum of 
the remainder, or such larger amount or per- 
centage as may be specified by the Secretary 
upon issuance of the insurance policy, tak- 
ing into consideration the class of risk 
involved. 

(c) The face amount of insurance policies 
and reinsurance agreements outstanding at 
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any one time under this Act shall not exceed 
$1,500,000,000 minus the aggregate amount of 
claims proved and approved under insurance 
policies and reinsurance agreements issued 
under this Act, plus fees collected hereunder. 
For the purpose of applying this limitation, 
the face amount of any policy or agreement 
shall be deemed to be the original amount 
minus claims proved and approved there- 
under. 


REINSURANCE REGULATION AUTHORITY 


Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
issue such regulations regarding reinsurance 
under this Act as he deems advisable in order 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(b) The premium rate and terms and con- 
ditions of any policy reinsured under the 
provisions of this Act shall be subject to 
approval by the Secretary. 

(c) The Secretary shall use his best efforts 
to encourage private insurance companies to 
undertake the issuance of insurance policies 
covering that portion of the loss in excess 
of the limits specified in section 7(a) of this 
Act resulting from damage to or destruction 
of real or personal property of business con- 
cerns resulting from riots or other civil dis- 
orders. The Secretary may seek to achieve 
this end by offering a program of appropriate 
reinsurance within the authority granted 
him by this Act. 

(d) Wherever practicable, the Secretary 
may encourage, by offering suitable reinsur- 
ance subject to the provisions of this Act, 
the issuance by private insurance companies 
of policies insuring against loss resulting 
from damage to or destruction of real or 
personal property of business concerns re- 
sulting from riots or other civil disorders. 


NONDUPLICATION OF AVAILABLE INSURANCE 


Sec. 9. (a) No insurance or reinsurance 
contract, shall be issued under the provisions 
of this Act covering risks against which ade- 
quate insurance coverage is available on 
reasonable terms from other public or private 
sources. 

(b) No insurance contract may be made 
under the provisions of this Act until the 
Secretary finds that adequate coverage at 
reasonable rates is not available from public 
or private sources as a result of a reinsurance 
contract issued pursuant to this Act. 

USE OF OTHER PUBLIC AND PRIVATE FACILITIES 

Sec. 10. (a) In providing insurance or re- 
insurance under this Act, the Secretary shall 
use to the maximum practicable extent the 
facilities and services of private organiza- 
tions and persons authorized to engage in 
the insurance business under the laws of 
any State (including insurance companies, 
agents, brokers, and adjustment organiza- 
tions); and the Secretary may arrange for 
payment of reasonable compensation there- 
for. 

(b) The Secretary may supply, receive 
from and exchange with other agencies of 
the Federal Government, State, local, and 
interstate commissions or agencies, and pri- 
vate organizations experienced in the fields 
of insurance or reinsurance, such informa- 
tion as may be useful in the administration 
of the programs authorized by this Act. 

(c) In carrying out the functions author- 
ized in this Act, the Secretary may consult 
with such other agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and interstate, State, and local pub- 
lic agencies as he deems advisable. 

CLAIMS PAYMENT AND JUDICIAL REVIEW 

Sec. 11. (a) Under such regulations as the 
Secretary may prescribe, he shall arrange 
for prompt adjustment and payment of 
valid claims for losses covered by insurance 
or reinsurance under this Act. 

(b) Upon disallowance of any claim 
against the Secretary under color of any in- 
surance or reinsurance made available un- 
der this Act, or upon refusal of the claimant 
to accept the amount allowed upon any such 
claim, the claimant may institute an action 
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against the Secretary on such claim in the 
United States district court in which a ma- 
jor portion (in terms of value) of the in- 
sured property of a business concern is l0- 
cated. Any such action must be begun with- 
in one year after the date upon which the 
claimant receives from the Secretary writ- 
ten notice of disallowance or partial dis- 
allowance of the claim. For the purposes of 
this section, the Secretary may be sued and 
he shall appoint one or more agents within 
the jurisdiction of each United States dis- 
trict court upon whom service of process 
can be made in any action instituted under 
this section. Exclusive jurisdiction is hereby 
conferred upon United States district courts 
to hear and determine such actions without 
regard to the amount in controversy. 


FUNDS 


Sec. 12. (a) To carry out the purposes of 
this Act, the Secretary is authorized to es- 
tablish two funds to be known as the (1) 
Civil Disturbance Insurance Fund, and (2) 
Civil Disturbance Reinsurance Fund. 

(b) All insurance fees collected by the 
Secretary for insurance policies issued by 
him under this Act shall be deposited in 
the Civil Disturbance Insurance Fund. All 
fees collected by the Secretary in connec- 
tion with reinsurance made available by 
him under this Act shall be deposited in 
the Civil Disturbance Reinsurance Fund. 

(c) Moneys in each of the funds may be 
invested in obligations of the United States 
or in obligations guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the United States. Such 
obligations may be sold and the proceeds 
derived therefrom may be reinvested as pro- 
vided above if deemed advisable by the Sec- 
retary. Income from such investment or re- 
investment shall be deposited in the respec- 
tive fund from which the investment was 
made. 

(d) All salvage proceeds realized by the 
Secretary in connection with insurance made 
available under this Act shall be deposited 
in the Civil Disturbance Insurance Fund; 
and all salvage proceeds realized by the 
Secretary in connection with reinsurance 
made available under this Act shall be 
deposited in the Civil Disturbance Reinsur- 
ance Fund. 

FINANCING 


Sec. 13. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
issue to the Secretary of tae Treasury from 
time to time and have outstanding at any 
one time, in an amount not exceeding 
$1,000,000,000 notes or other obligations in 
such forms and denominations, bearing such 
maturities, and subject to such terms and 
conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Such notes or other obliga- 
tions shall bear interest at a rate determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the current average rate on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturities as 
of the last day of the month preceding the 
issuance of such notes or other obligations. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase any notes and 
other obligations to be issued hereunder 
and for such purpose he is authorized to use 
as a public debt transaction the proceeds 
from the sale of any securities issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, 
and the purposes for which securities may 
be issued under such Act, as amended, are 
extended to include any purchases of such 
notes and obligations. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may at any time sell any of the 
notes or other obligations acquired by him 
under this section. All redemptions, pur- 
chases, and sales by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of such notes or other obligations 
shall be treated as public debt transactions 
of the United States. Funds borrowed under 
this section shall be deposited, in such pro- 
portions as the Secretary deems advisable, 
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in the Civil Disturbance Insurance Fund, 
and the Civil Disturbance Reinsurance Fund. 

(b) Moneys in the Civil Disturbance In- 
surance Fund, and the Civil Disturbance 
Reinsurance Fund may be used for the fol- 
lowing purposes as deemed necessary by the 
Secretary— 

(1) to pay from the Civil Disturbance In- 
surance Fund proved and approved claims 
for loss under, and other nonadministrative 
expenses arising in connection with, insur- 
ance policies issued by the Secretary under 
this Act; 

(2) to pay from the Civil Disturbance Re- 
insurance Fund proved and approved claims 
under, and other nonadministrative expenses 
arising in connection with, reinsurance agree- 
ments entered into by the Secretary under 
this Act; and 

(3) to repay to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury sums borrowed from him in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section. 

(c) All administrative expenses of the Fed- 
eral Government under this Act shall be paid 
from funds appropriated by the Federal 
Government. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 14. (a) To assist in carrying out the 
functions, powers, and duties vested in him 
by this Act, the Secretary may appoint a 
Commissioner who shall be compensated at 
the rate prescribed for Level IV of the Fed- 
eral Executive Salary Schedule under section 
5315 of title 5 of the United States Code. 

(b) The provisions of the Government 
Corporation Control Act, as amended, shall 
apply to the functions vested in the Secre- 
tary by this Act, to the same extent as ap- 
plicable to wholly owned Government cor- 
porations. 

(c) In the performance of, and with re- 
spect to, the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this Act, the Secretary, not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law, 
shall maintain an integral set of accounts 
which shall be audited annually by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in accordance with the 
principles and procedures applicable to com- 
mercial transactions as provided by the 
Government Corporation Control Act, as 
amended, and no other audit shall be re- 
quired. Such financial transactions of the 
Secretary as the issuing of insurance policies, 
the making of reinsurance agreements, and 
the making of vouchers approved by the 
Secretary in connection with such financial 
transactions, shall be final and conclusive 
upon all officers of the Government. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Sec. 15. (a) The Secretary shall appoint a 
Civil Disturbance Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service which 
shall consist of not more than fifteen per- 
sons selected from among representatives of 
the insurance industry, state insurance of- 
ficials, and from among members of the 
public. The Advisory Committee shall ad- 
vise the Secretary in the preparation of any 
regulations prescribed in accordance with 
this Act, with respect to policy matters aris- 
ing in the administration of this Act, and 
shall perform such other duties as the Sec- 
retary may, from time to time, assign to 
such committee. 

(b) Members of the Advisory Committee 
shall, while attending conferences or meet- 
ings thereof, be entitled to receive com- 
pensation at a rate fixed by the Secretary 
but not exceeding $100 per day, including 
traveltime, and while so serving away from 
their homes or regular places of business they 
may be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as is au- 
thorized under section 5708 of title 5, United 
States Code, for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. 
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POWERS 


Sec. 16. For the purpose of carrying out 
functions under this Act, the Secretary 
may— 

(1) sue or be sued; 

(2) without regard to sections 3648 and 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(31 U.S.C. 529 and 41 U.S.C. 5), and section 
322 of the Act of June 20, 1932 (47 Stat. 
412, as amended (40 US.C. 278a)), enter 
into and perform contracts, leases, coopera- 
tive agreements, or other transactions, on 
such terms as the board of directors may 
deem appropriate, with any agency or in- 
strumentality of the United States, or with 
any State or agency or political subdivision 
thereof, or with any person, firm, associa- 
tion, or corporation and consent to modi- 
fication thereof, and make advance or prog- 
ress payments in connection therewith; 

(3) without regard to sections 3648 and 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(31 U.S.C, 529 and 41 U.S.C. 5), and section 
322 of the Act of June 30, 1932, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 278a), by purchase, lease, or 
donation acquire such real and personal 
property and any interest therein, make ad- 
vance or progress payments in connection 
therewith, and hold, use, maintain, insure 
against loss, sell, lease, or otherwise dispose 
of such real and personal property as the 
Secretary deems necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 

(4) appoint, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of title 5, United States Code, gov- 
erning appointments in the competitive 
service, such officers, attorneys, agents, and 
employees as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act; to fix their com- 
pensation in accordance with the provisions 
of chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 
53 of such title, and to define their author- 
ity and duties; and to employ experts and 
consultants or organizations thereof, as au- 
thorized by section 3109 of such title, at 
rates not to exceed $100 per diem for individ- 
uals; and 

(5) conduct researches, surveys, and in- 
vestigations relating to civil disturbance in- 
surance and reinsurance protection for busi- 
ness concerns and assemble data for the pur- 
pose of establishing estimated rates, fees, 
and premiums for insurance and reinsur- 
ance under this Act. 


RESERVATION OF RIGHTS IN REAL ESTATE 
ACQUIRED 

Src. 17. The acquisition by the Secretary 
of any real property pursuant to this Act 
shall not deprive any State or political sub- 
division thereof of its civil or criminal jur- 
isdiction in and over such property or im- 
pair the civil rights under the State or 
local law of the inhabitants on such prop- 
erty. 

TAXATION 

Sec. 18. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to exempt any real property, acquired 
and held by the Secretary in connection 
with the payment of any claim under this 
Act, from taxation by any State or political 
subdivision thereof, to the same extent, 
according to its value, as other real property 
is taxed. 

ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 19. The annual report made by the 
Secretary to the President for submission 
to the Congress under existing law on all 
programs provided for under this Act shall 
contain a comprehensive report concerning 
the operation of insurance and reinsurance 
programs authorized under this Act together 
with such recommendations, if any, for leg- 
islative changes deemed by the Secretary 
desirable to improve the operation of pro- 
grams authorized under this Act. 


DEFINITIONS 


Src. 20. As used in this Act 
(a) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 
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(b) “Insurer” includes every person en- 
gaged as principal and as indemnitor, or 
contractor in the business of entering into 
contracts of insurance. 

(c) “Riot or other civil disorder” means 
a civil disturbance which involves arson, 
looting, wanton destruction of property, 
vandalism or acts of violence by assem- 
blages of three or more persons, and which 
poses an immediate danger to property or 
persons, and such other civil disturbances 
as the Secretary shall by regulation pre- 


seribe. 

(d) “State” includes the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and Ameri- 


can Samoa. 


The summary, presented by Mr. 
Ruzicorr, is as follows: 
SEcTION-BY-SEcTION SUMMARY OF CIVIL DIS- 

TURBANCE INSURANCE ACT OF 1967 

Section 2. Findings and Statement of Pur- 
pose-—The Congress finds that civil dis- 
turbances in the nation’s urban areas have 
created economic distress and threatened 
the economic viability of the central cities. 
A program of civil disturbance insurance will 
provide a reasonable method of sharing the 
risk of losses and make protection available 
to those who need it on reasonable terms. 
The Congress further finds that it is difficult 
for the private insurance industry alone to 
make necessary insurance available to those 
who need it on reasonable terms and that 
Federal participation in a program carried 
out to the maximum practicable extent by 
the private insurance industry will make civil 
disturbance insurance feasible. Thus it is 
the p of the Act to provide a flexible, 
nationwide civil disturbance insurance pro- 
gram through the cooperative efforts of the 
Federal Government and the private insur- 
ance industry. 

Section 3, Authority to Insure and Rein- 
sure.—The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development is authorized to insure and re- 
insure real and personal property of busi- 
ness concerns from damage or destruction re- 
sulting from riots or civil disorders. The Sec- 
retary may extend coverage to home owners 
if he finds it would be feasible to do so after 
consultation with his advisory committee. 

Section 4. Estimated Rates and Fees.— 
After consultation with the advisory com- 
mittee the Secretary shall establish a sched- 
ule of “estimated rates” for insurance of- 
fered under the Act which will be adequate 
to pay all claims for probable losses over a 
reasonable period of years. These estimated 
rates will be used as a basis for determining 
the fees to be paid by the businesses insured. 
The Secretary will then set fees. No fee may 
be less than 60 per cent of the estimated rate. 
The Secretary shall pay into the Civil Dis- 
turbance Insurance Fund an amount equal 
to the difference if any between the fee 
charged, and the estimated rate. After con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee the 
Secretary shall establish reinsurance fees. 
Such fees shall be adequate to produce funds 
to pay all claims over a reasonable period of 


years. 

Section 5. Property and Loss Limits—Af- 
ter consultation with the advisory committee 
the Secretary shall determine the types and 
location of business property to be insured 
or reinsured, the nature and limits of losses 
or damage which may be covered and other 
matters necessary to carry out the purposes 
of the Act. 

Section 6. Risk Classification —After con- 
sultation with the advisory committee the 
Secretary shall issue regulations regarding 
classification, limitation and rejection of 
risks to be insured or reinsured. 

Section 7. Policy and Program Limits.— 
The maximum amount of insurance for each 
business is set at $50,000. The total amount 
of insurance and reinsurance which the Sec- 
retary may write is set at $1.5 billion, minus 
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the amount of claims proved and approved 
plus the amount of fees collected under the 
law. 

Section 8. Reinsurance Regulation Au- 
thority —The Secretary is authorized to is- 
sue regulations regarding reinsurance. The 
premium rate and terms and conditions of 
any policy reinsured shall be subject to 
approval by the Secretary. By appropriate 
reinsurance the Secretary shall encourage 
private insurers to cover risk of losses up to 
and exceeding $50,000 for each business 
concern. 

Section 9. Nonduplication of Available In- 
surance. No insurance or reinsurance shall 
be issued by the Secretary where adequate 
insurance coverage is available on reason- 
able terms from other public or private 
sources. Nor may any insurance be issued 
until the Secretary finds that adequate cov- 
erage at reasonable rates is not available 
from public or private sources as a result of 
a reinsurance contract. 

Section 10. Use of other Public and Private 
Facilities—In providing insurance and re- 
insurance the Secretary shall use to the maxi- 
mum practicable extent the facilities and 
services of private insurance organizations 
and the Secretary may make reasonable com- 
pensation thereof. 

Section 11. Claims Payment and Judicial 
Review.—The Secretary shall issue regula- 
tions to provide for prompt payment of valid 
claims covered by insurance or reinsurance 
issued under the Act, Upon disallowance of 
any claim against the Secretary or upon 
refusal of the claimant to accept the amount 
allowed, the claimant may sue the Secretary 
in the United States District Court in which 
the insured property is located. A one year 
statute of limitations is established. 

Section 12, Funds.—The Secretary shall 
establish two separate funds, the Civil Dis- 
turbance Insurance Fund and the Civil 
Disturbance Reinsurance Fund. Insurance 
and reinsurance fees shall be deposited in 
the respective funds. 

Section 13. Financing.—The Secretary is 
authorized to sell to the Secretary of the 
Treasury $1 billion in notes and obligations. 
The terms and conditions of these notes and 
obligations shall be arranged by the two 
Secretaries except the rate of interest, which 
will be determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The notes and obligations shall be 
treated as public debt of the United States. 
The Secretary shall deposit the moneys re- 
ceived in such proportion as he deems ad- 
visable in the two funds. The sum in the Civil 
Disturbance Insurance Fund shall be used to 
pay claims arising from insurance policies 
issued by the Secretary. The sum in the Civil 
Disturbance Reinsurance Fund shall be used 
to pay claims arising from reinsurance agree- 
ments entered into by the Secretary. All ad- 
ministrative expenses will be paid from ap- 
propriated funds. 

Section 14, Administration—To adminis- 
ter the Act the Secretary shall appoint a 
Commissioner. The Secretary shall maintain 
an integral set of accounts which shall be 
audited annually by the General Account- 
ing Office. 

Section 15. Advisory Committee—The 
Secretary shall appoint a Civil Disturbance 
Insurance Advisory Committee composed of 
15 members selected from representatives of 
the insurance industry, State insurance of- 
ficials and mmebers of the public. 

Section 16. Powers—The Secretary may 
sue or be sued, enter into and perform con- 
tracts, lease or purchase real or personal 
property, appoint employees and conduct 
research and surveys relating to insurance 
and reinsurance and perform certain other 
acts in order to carry out the purposes of 
the law. 

Section 17. Reservation of Rights in Real 
Estate Acquired.—The acquisition of real 
property by the Secretary shall not prevent 
the exercise of civil and criminal jurisdic- 
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tion by a State or political subdivision or 
impair the civil rights of the inhabitants 
of the property. 

Section 18. Taration.—The acquisition of 
real property by the Secretary shall not pre- 
vent its taxation by a State or political 
subdivision. 

Section 19. Annual Report.—The Secretary 
shall submit an annual report to Congress 
on his activities under the law. 

Section 20. Definitions.—Defines “riot or 
other civil disorder” as a civil disturbance 
which involves arson, looting, wanton de- 
struction of property, vandalism, or acts of 
violence by assemblages of three or more 
persons, and which poses an immediate dan- 
ger to property or persons and such other 
civil disturbances as the Secretary may by 
regulation prescribe. 


AN INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE CORPS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for myself and Senators CARL- 
SON, CHURCH, HARTKE, HATFIELD, JACKSON, 
MCCARTHY, MAGNUSON, METCALF, MON- 
DALE, MoRsE, Moss, Munpt, and PEARSON, 
a bill to assure our ability to provide 
personnel for international technical as- 
sistance work in agriculture which will 
be necessary in the war against hunger. 

Mr. President, Secretary Freeman re- 
cently made the disturbing statement: 

The United States has more than 100,000 
professional agricultural specialists in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, the agricul- 
tural colleges, in industry—yet only about 
1 percent of these are working overseas on 
world hunger, a sorry record for the mightiest 
Nation in the world. 


The Secretary included in the word 
“industry” those in farming itself. 

The United States should find this sit- 
uation particularly disturbing after hear- 
ing last month’s report of the President’s 
distinguished Science Advisory Commit- 
tee Panel on the world food supply. This 
sobering and challenging report pointed 
out the vital role the United States should 
be playing in the solution to the world 
food problem—a role which we cannot 
now fulfill because of a lack of trained 
personnel, trained not only in the tech- 
nology of agriculture, but in the tech- 
niques for helping developing nations 
adapt this technology to their particular 
situations. 

The Panel reached four basic conclu- 
sions on the world food problem: 

First. The scale, severity, and duration 
of the world food problem are so great 
that a massive, long-range, innovative 
effort unprecedented in human history 
will be required to master it. 

Second. The solution of the problem 
that will exist after about 1985 demands 
that programs of population control be 
initiated now. 

Third. Food supply is directly related 
to agricultural development. 

Fourth. A strategy for attacking the 
world food problem will encompass the 
entire foreign economic assistance effort 
of the United States in concert with other 
developed countries, voluntary institu- 
tions, and international organizations. 

The report set forth the compelling 
need for food production to keep pace 
with population growth. It reached the 
overriding conclusions that the vast ma- 
jority of the increased production must 
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take place in the hungry developing 
countries. 

It pinpointed problems such as the need 
for economic incentives for farmers, 
workable land-time policies, institutions 
of agricultural credit, better fertilization, 
insect control, new systems of marketing 
and storage. It pointed up the difficulties 
of food customs, production habits, and 
taboos that hinder increased production. 

The Panel highlighted the need for 
more self-help technical assistance on 
these problems from productive devel- 
oped countries like our own. We have 
clearly demonstrated that we have the 
technology in this country to make a 
major contribution. But unless we take 
major steps now, we will not have the 
trained manpower for the stepped-up 
program needed. 

As Secretary Freeman pointed out, 
we have only about 100,000 people in 
the United States with agricultural de- 
grees, and our agricultural colleges are 
graduating fewer every year. Our highly 
commercialized farms are requiring bet- 
ter trained people. The Department of 
Agriculture, many business, and exten- 
sion services are already running into a 
shortage of agriculture-trained people. 
We have a still greater shortage of peo- 
ple trained in international food produc- 
tion problems. The Agency for Interna- 
tional Development is finding it most 
difficult to get the trained agricultural- 
ists it needs. 

About 2 years ago, concerned by our 
lack of trained personnel for AID tech- 
nical assistance work, I proposed a sys- 
tem of grants to colleges and univer- 
sities to build competent staffs to under- 
take assistance projects of all kinds, in- 
cluding agriculture. The Foreign Affairs 
and Foreign Relations Committees di- 
rected use of $10 million for grants and 
adaptive research, but it has not been 
utilized. It is still needed, for there is 
much to be done beyond agriculture. The 
bill I shall offer today will deal with the 
agricultural] assistance personnel prob- 
lem in a realistic way, perhaps more ef- 
fectively than my original approach. I 
do wish to point out, however, that this 
bill does not assure an available supply 
of competence for health, engineering, 
and other types of technical assistance 
for the developing countries which is 
necessary, nor does it provide funds for 
adaptive research projects. 

NO PANACEA TO WORLD FOOD PROBLEMS 


There is no simple panacea to the 
world food supply problem. Population 
control is essential. Victory in the war 
on hunger also demands a total commit- 
ment of developing nations to increasing 
food production. Developing nations, if 
they are to meet their own food needs, 
must gear up their political, social, and 
economic institutions to create a more 
favorable climate for agricultural devel- 
opment. 

The war on hunger requires that de- 
veloped nations such as ours help devel- 
oping nations fight hunger. The Science 
Advisory Panel recommended that tech- 
nical assistance is one of the great con- 
tributions this Nation can make toward 
modernizing agriculture in developing 
nations. 

The Panel further pointed out that 
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technology is not a cure-all in itself. 
Agricultural know-how cannot be trans- 
ferred directly to the developing nations. 
The experts pointed out this problem 
when they said: 

A blueprint for a bicycle or a steel mill 
can be shipped overseas and utilized without 
alteration, but the blueprints and archi- 
tecture of the food crop must be developed 
overseas. 


Agricultural technology has to be de- 
veloped and programed in a developing 
nation on farms by indigenous agricul- 
turalists. American assistance in tech- 
nology will be primarily that of guiding 
and advising in credit, seeds, fertilizers, 
pesticides, water, education, distribution, 
marketing, and pricing. 

Mr. President, it is evident that if we 
are to carry out recommendations of the 
distinguished Panel on the world food 
supply, we will need to provide personnel 
to meet the challenge of assisting devel- 
oping nations. Now is the time to edu- 
cate and recruit professionals before the 
widening gap between food and popula- 
tion hits the world with a staggering 
blow. 

THE NEED FOR PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


Just what is the situation today in this 
country regarding professional agricul- 
turalists? A confidential study done re- 
cently by the National Association of 
State Universities and Land-Grant Col- 
leges showed that members of this asso- 
ciation contracted with the Agency for 
International Development listed about 
400 personnel in agricultural programs 
overseas. More accurately stated, this is 
about 400 man-years of effort expanded 
in overseas work. 

As of June 30, 1966—the latest count— 
127 U.S. universities were engaged in 
AID-financed programs in 40 different 
countries involving about 1,000 univer- 
sity personnel, One hundred and thirty 
separate contracts were written between 
these universities and AID involving 
$201,666,530. 

About one-third of all university AID 
contracts dealt with the problem of food 
production in developing nations. The 
amounts of these contracts total $63 mil- 
lion. Presently, there are very few uni- 
versities with programs in international 
agriculture. Therefore, it is difficult even 
to define the exact number of university 
personnel that would be needed to pre- 
pare agriculturalists for overseas duty. 

To show the kind of personnel that 
might be needed by universities to pre- 
pare agriculturalists for overseas duty, 
we need to look at the ratio of graduates 
and undergraduates to professors. The 
ratio in a typical university is about 10 
students to one professor. Therefore, if 
the 400 individuals now working overseas 
in international agricultural programs 
had been trained in an American univer- 
sity for overseas work, it would have re- 
quired a staff of 40 professors knowl- 
edgeable in international agriculture. 
This does not include administrative of- 
ficers. To prepare 1,000 graduates or un- 
dergraduates for overseas assignment 
would require at least 100 professors 
knowledgeable in international agricul- 
ture. Since there are few land-grant uni- 
versities offering international agricul- 
tural programs, this country would be 
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hard-pressed to identify 100 university 
professors competent to begin immedi- 
ately teaching students and developing 
curriculums in international agriculture. 

Let us look at the Peace Corps which 
has had difficulty in obtaining volun- 
teers in agricultural programs. The 
Peace Corps recruited 5 percent of all 
graduating agriculture degree people 
last year and augmented this number 
with farm background volunteers. Eyen 
this effort brought in 1,200 applicants, 
far short of the Corps needs. 

If the Government through its action 
agencies in AID, Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Peace Corps is going to initiate 
programs for assisting developing na- 
tions to increase food production, some- 
thing must be done to provide personnel 
with agricultural degrees or agricultural 
experience. 

OUR DOMESTIC NEEDS 


From where will the agriculturalists 
come who will man the tasks in technical 
assistance recommended by the Panel? 

It is evident that the experienced 
agriculturalists will come from the ranks 
of those now engaged in some aspect of 
agriculture in this Nation. There are 
100,000 men and women in this country 
with agricultural degrees. They are lo- 
cated on our farms, in our universities, 
in extension services and experiment 
stations, in State departments of agri- 
culture, in the USDA, in private indus- 
try and institutions. New recruits for 
service in international agriculture will 
also come from our farms, our cities, 
and our land-grant universities. 

Professionals for international agri- 
culture will come from the same sources 
that provide personnel for domestic 
agriculture. Just what are the needs in 
domestic agriculture? 

Domestic needs in agriculture-related 
professions outrun the supply of degree 
agriculturalists. The future is not bright 
if agriculture-related positions are to be 
filled by graduates in agriculture. 

In a recent publication by the Office of 
Education—HEW,* projections show 
that the number of graduates in agri- 
culture will be down considerably by 
1976. The report shows that in 1956 agri- 
culture graduates with bachelor, mas- 
ters, and doctorate degrees totaled 
9,147. In 1966 there were 9,240 graduates, 
an increase of only 100. In less than 10 
years from now—1976—the total num- 
ber of graduates in agriculture, bache- 
lors through doctorate levels, will be 
5,330. This is about one-half of the 
graduates of 1966. 

It should be noted that these figures 
include degrees granted in the total field 
of agriculture and forestry-related pro- 
fessions including such areas as animal 
science, agri-business, agri-science, 
agronomy, food science, farm manage- 
ment, agricultural education, and inter- 
national agriculture.*—see classification 
of professions. 

What are some of the demands domes- 
tically for agri-related professions? It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to pinpoint 
the demands in over ex- 
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tended periods of time. Changes in so- 
ciety will affect considerably agriculture- 
related professions. There are, however, 
some projections on needs in agriculture. 

In 1965, the USDA completed a staff 
report of “USDA Manpower Outlook 
1965-70” for the Department. The report 
showed that the average age of profes- 
sional Department employees was 41 
years and average length of service 13 
years. The report further stated: 

The Department is confronted with pros- 
pects of a sizable loss in the next 5 to 8 years 
(1970 to 1972) by retirement of employees. 


The report indicated shortages of agri- 
culturalists in almost every field and rec- 
ommended employment of “young blood” 
in the Department. 

In another study by the USDA entitled 
“Manpower Planning Needs and Supply 
in Agri-Related Professions—USDA,” re- 
cruitment for fiscal year 1967 in agri- 
related professions for the Department 
showed a need of 2,900 personnel. The 
report pointed out that estimates of 
graduates to meet these needs fall short 
in 14 fields of agricultural discipline and 
kept pace in only 10 fields. 

Thus, it can be noted that the needs 
in USDA are not being met by recent 
graduates or by recruiting from the field. 
As the USDA looks at the future for 
graduates, the gap will be widening be- 
tween needs and supply by a decrease in 
the number of graduates and accelera- 
tion in retirement of USDA professionals. 

In my own State of South Dakota, the 
situation is no better. Graduates of the 
South Dakota State University in agri- 
culture have, upon graduation, several 
positions from which to make a selection. 
These positions range from private in- 
dustry to service in the Government. 

The university reported that only one 
out of four graduates is being employed 
directly upon graduation for service in 
Government-related agencies. Large 
numbers of graduates are going into 
military service and are fulfilling ROTC 
commitments. Industries, with higher 
Salaries to offer than Government serv- 
ices, are recruiting many graduates. 

Experienced agriculturists are being 
pulled from the ranks of Government 
and educational services by industry. 
For example, banks in South Dakota are 
recruiting county agents for careers in 
banking knowing that extension agents 
are knowledgeable in matters relating 
to farm credit and farm management. 

And so it goes—greater demands and 
fewer personnel. 

SOMETHING MUST BE DONE 


To assist a world growing more hungry 
year after year demands action now. We 
cannot wait. To avert the predicted 
famines in the 1970’s will require large 
numbers of personnel to man technical 
assistance programs. 

The education and preparation of pro- 
fessional agricultural specialists takes 
time. Now is the time to recruit and 
educate youth for international service. 
Now is the time to prepare experienced 
agriculturalists for service in agricul- 
tural development overseas. 

A student enrolling in agriculture in a 
university this fall will graduate with 
a bachelor’s degree in 1971, already into 
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the decade predicted for unprecedented 
famine. It takes time to educate and pre- 
pare agricultural specialists for overseas 
service. Universities that have not been 
active in programs in international agri- 
culture will need time to gear up for 
international work. Professors will need 
to be hired, curriculums developed, re- 
search done, library holding expanded, 
and many other preparations made. 

We dare not wait any longer. Famine 
does not mark time, but marches for- 
ward. We, too, must be marching for- 
ward. 

Mr. President, to meet the demand in 
international agricultural assistance, I 
introduce a bill to promote interest and 
training in international agricultural as- 
sistance. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the bill as introduced appear 
in the Recorp following my remarks. 

I may add, Mr. President, that this 
bill has been developed with the help of 
a number of State college and university 
people, and that it has the unanimous 
endorsement of the extension service 
committee on policy of the National As- 
sociation of State Universities and Land 
Grant Colleges. 

I sometimes think of this bill as a 
measure to establish, for the world war 
against hunger, the equivalent of a West 
Point, a Naval Academy, or an Air Force 
Academy which interest youth and 
train personnel to assure competent mil- 
itary professionals. Instead of one insti- 
tution, the war against hunger acad- 
emy, its personnel training arm, will be 
a program in a consortium of universi- 
ties in all our States which have the 
staff and the know-how already to pro- 
vide the needed personnel. 

It will use the educational institutions 
we have, strengthen them, and provide 
us with an International Agricultural 
Development Service of men with back- 
grounds in areas as varied as the envi- 
ronments of the countries in which they 
will be asked to serve. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2273) to promote interest 
and training in international agricul- 
tural assistance, introduced by Mr. 
McGovern (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2273 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That— 

Part I—DECLARATION OF POLICY 

The Food for Peace Act of 1966 (Public Law 
89-808) sets in motion a policy, which in 
times to come, will deal with the oldest and 
severest agony of mankind—the need for 
food. The United States has declared through 
this legislation a world war on hunger with 
the ultimate objective to save lives which will 
be lost if increases in world food production 
fail to keep pace with the accelerating in- 
creases in world population, 

Public Law 89-808 calls for greater empha- 
sis on self-help measures than any previous 
agricultural act in the history of this country. 
In helping others to help themselves, the 
United States will be called upon to furnish 
increasing numbers of personnel to serve de- 
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veloping nations around the world. This 
country is now faced with an inadequate 
number of professional and subprofessional 
agriculturalists to meet its own domestic 
needs. To implement successfully Public Law 
89-808 the United States will need greater 
numbers of professional and subprofessional 
agricultural workers to serve overseas, 

This legislation is intended to initiate 
awareness and concern among this country’s 
youth, farm leaders, and professional agricul- 
turalists for the plight of hungry people of 
the world. It proposes to educate and re- 
train professional agricultural workers who 
wish to serve in international agricultural 
development programs, and to assure the 
training of additional graduate agricultural- 
ists to assist the developing world in future 
years. 

Parr II—AvurTHORIZATION 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to carry out the provisions of this Act, 
through existing agencies of the Department 
of Agriculture, for a period of five years be- 
ginning July 1, 1968. 

Part III—DEvELOPMENT OF ASSISTANCE 
TITLE I 


Sec. 101. (a) The purpose of this title is to 
interest youth in the problems and tasks of 
increasing world agricultural production, 
Educational programs shall be developed to 
educate youth in an understanding of the 
problems of world hunger, and to stimulate 
them to consider a career in international 
agriculture. 

(b) Grants may be made to land-grant 
universities and other institutions of high- 
er learning in the United States for edu- 
cational materials, for salaries of profes- 
sionals to develop programs for 4-H Clubs 
and other recognized youth organizations in 
relation to the world farm and food situa- 
tion, and for grants to such 4-H Clubs and 
other cooperating youth organizations. There 
may be appropriated not to exceed $1,250,000 
each fiscal year for the purposes of this 
section. 

TITLE Ir 

Sec. 201. (a) The purpose of this title is to 
provide educational assistance for students 
selected by the cooperating universities who 
are preparing for service in international 
agriculture. There is authorized to be granted 
scholarships at land-grant universities and 
other institutions of higher learning in the 
United States which are conducting academic 
programs for scholarship recipients which 
are concerned with international agricultural 
development. 

(b) Recipients of scholarships shall agree, 
upon graduation, to serve not less than two 
years in international agricultural programs 
in this country or overseas, 

(c) Grants to carry out section 201(a) 
shall be made to land-grant universities and 
other institutions of higher learning in the 
United States to finance two hundred schol- 
arships for an academic year. Scholarships 
may be granted for a five-year period. Funds 
may be appropriated not to exceed $2,000,000 
each fiscal year for the purposes of this sec- 
tion. 

TITLE IT 


Sec. 301. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be established an International Agricultural 
Service Corps dedicated to a career service 
in international development composed of 
specialists in international agriculture who 
are willing to commit themselves to a ca- 
reer in overseas service. Graduates in agri- 
culture and social sciences shall be pro- 
vided further education and training for 
service in helping developing nations in- 
crease their own food production, to estab- 
lish agricultural extension education pro- 
grams, develop colleges of agriculture and 
such other agricultural agencies and insti- 
tutions as will promote production and pro- 
ductivity. 


learning in the United States emphasizing 
Extension work in such fields as tropical and 
subtropical agriculture, grain production, ir- 
rigation, marketing, and credit. No more than 
200 trainees shall be enrolled in training un- 
der the provisions of this section for the In- 
ternational Agricultural Service Corps at 
any one time. Training may not exceed two 


years. 

(c) For the purpose of making grants un- 
der this section there may be appropriated 
not exceeding $3,500,000 each fiscal year. 

TITLE IV 

Sec. 401. (a) There is hereby authorized an 
Extension Service workers corps for interna- 
tional agricultural programs to be adminis- 
tered through State Extension Services, in 
cooperation with the Federal Extension 
Service, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. Funds shall be allotted to land- 
grant universities or to other institutions of 
higher learning within each State to estab- 
lish a rotating staff of Extension Service per- 
sonnel to serve in international agricultural 
programs for a two-year period, returning 
to their respective States after that period 
to carry out domestic programs and allowing 
other Extension workers to volunteer for at 
least two-year periods of service, and to 
maintain the tenure, retirement programs 
and other prerequisites of the extension 
workers during their absence abroad. 

(b) State Extension workers (county 
agents, youth workers, home economists, 
etc.) shall continue to be employees of Ex- 
tension Service, retaining tenure, status, and 
all benefits when serving in developing na- 
tions. 

(c) Funds not exceeding $2,000,000 each 
fiscal year to finance 150 Extension posi- 
tions in Cooperative Extension Service un- 
der the land-grant universities may be ap- 
propriated to carry out the purposes of this 
section. 

Part IV—ADMINISTRATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 501. For the purpose of administering 
this Act, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $500,000 annually 
to the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, it gives 
me great pleasure today to join the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern] in cosponsor- 
ing a measure designed to stimulate 
training of the agricultural specialists to 
support our global commitment to re- 
duce the ravages of starvation and mal- 
nutrition. The Senator’s dedication to the 
cause of reducing world hunger is known 
by all. And the bill he introduces today 
is yet another example of his many con- 
tributions in this area. 

The specter of a Malthusian famine 
continues to haunt the world and the 
United States has declared as a national 
policy a commitment to help the under- 
developed nations combat this terrify- 
ing prospect. One of the greatest weapons 
we can utilize in this war on world 
hunger is a corps of dedicated and pro- 
fessionally trained agricultural special- 
ists who can provide the technical assist- 
ance the less developed countries require 
to improve their food production. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. President, as my able 
colleague has observed, our ability to pro- 
vide this assistance, already more limited 
than many believe, is likely to become 
severely impaired in the future unless de- 
cisive action is taken now. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
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South Dakota noted, the United States 
at present has only 100,000 professionally 
trained agricultural specialists, less than 
1 percent of whom are directly involved 
overseas in our agricultural technical as- 
sistance programs. The number of this 
small and devoted band is likely to suffer 
a precipitous decline unless a concerted 
effort is made to stimulate the training 
of more professional agriculturalists. 
For the fact remains that projections in- 
dicate a decline in the number of college- 
trained agricultural specialists of more 
than 40 percent in the next decade. 

Mr. President, such a trend threatens 
not only our international aid commit- 
ments, but our domestic agricultural 
needs as well. For our own agricultural 
abundance is due as much to the highly 
professional assistance readily available 
to the American farmer as it is to the 
bounties of nature. 

The bill I join in sponsoring today is 
designed to reduce this dangerous course 
through a series of programs intended 
to stimulate a greater interest in agricul- 
tural careers and to create an interna- 
tional agricultural service corps to pro- 
vide specialized asistance to the develop- 
ing countries. 

Mr. President, the need for action is 
clear. While the toll of starvation and 
malnutrition cannot be precisely meas- 
ured, the available estimates stun the 
mind and sear the conscience. Predicta- 
bly, tragically, the greatest ravages occur 
among children. United Nations officials 
estimate that 3.5 million of these guard- 
ians of posterity die every year from 
hunger and diseases associated with mal- 
nutrition. Millions more are physically 
and psychologically crippled. Today’s 
underfed youth is often tomorrow’s re- 
tarded adult, Thus, misery breeds misery. 

Americans, always a humanitarian 
people, have become increasingly con- 
cerned about the mounting food problem. 
We are also concerned lest neglect and 
indifference breed fertile spawning 
grounds for Communist penetration in 
some of the poorer quarters of the globe. 
If the “revolution of rising expectations” 
become the reality of failing satisfac- 
tions, many of our most important for- 
eign policy aims will be thwarted and the 
promise of plenty sought by so much of 
the underdeveloped world will be unre- 
deemed in a rising Red tide. 

Mr. President, time is passing swiftly 
and events threaten to overtake us. The 
phrase “population explosion” has come 
to be a common expression for the 
immediacy and magnitude of the chal- 
lenge facing us. Many have used this 
phrase, but few have fully grasped its 
significance. 

World population barely doubled dur- 
ing the 1,600-year interval between the 
birth of Christ and the discovery of 
America. During the 150-year span from 
1750 to 1900, it grew from 750 million to 
1.5 billion. But during the first 60 years 
of the century, world population in- 
creased to 3 billion. And it will double 
again in just over 30 years. 

This rate of increase is truly stagger- 
ing and, in the words of one demogra- 
pher, it is “so awesome as to seem un- 
real.” Yet, the situation is far from hope- 
less. The resources of the developing 
countries are more than adequate to pro- 
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vide for their increased needs if they are 
but properly exploited. To achieve this 
will require a massive amount of tech- 
nical assistance—assistance which we 
will be increasingly unable to provide 
unless we act now to insure an adequate 
supply of trained specialists to provide 
for both our domestic and our foreign 
agricultural needs in the future. 

Mr. President, as my distinguished 
colleague observed, a student enrolling in 
a university this fall to study agriculture 
will not receive his bachelor’s degree 
until 1971. Thus, the time needed to de- 
velop trained specialists is considerable 
and further delay is not only unwar- 
ranted, but also unwise. 

Adlai Stevenson once said, “a hungry 
man is not a free man.” If we are to be 
truly successful in promulgating and 
defending the democratic principles we 
hold so dear, we must strive to make men 
free from hunger as well as free from 
political intimidation. 

The United States cannot become the 
granary of the world. If the specter of 
famine is to be banished from the globe 
the underdeveloped countries themselves 
must greatly expand their food produc- 
tion. To do this they will need our help. 
If our pledges of assistance are to be 
kept and our continued domestic agri- 
cultural productivity assured, we must 
act now to provide the training necessary 
to insure an adequate supply of agricul- 
po oo in the demanding years 


IMPROVEMENT OF PROGRAMS OF 
ASSISTANCE FOR ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 250 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, an in- 
novative idea—the kind of idea we must 
search for and find to solve the problems 
of our large urban areas—has evolved 
into an ‘extremely successful program, 
Project Headstart. Full credit for that 
innovative program should go to the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity. Unques- 
tionably, Project Headstart has been the 
most successful of the poverty programs, 
and it certainly deserves the continuing 
support of the Congress. 

But in continuing our support for the 
concepts of Headstart, we have the re- 
sponsibility to insure that the program 
is maximizing its usefulness. And I be- 
lieve the facts are clear: we can better 
the performance of Headstart through a 
Telatively simple administrative change 
which is patently logical. We should move 
the program from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity to the Office of Education, 
staff, funds, records, and all. 

Newsweek magazine, as early as Feb- 
ruary 21, 1966, pointed to the need for 
such a transfer. 

Compared with the rich Headstart pro- 
gram— 

The article said— 
many elementary school programs seem like 
thin porridge. 

The article went on to quote one official 
at the U.S. Office of Education as saying 
there is little continuity between some 
of the Headstart projects and the public 
schools. 
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I am extremely concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, about the gains of disadvantaged 
preschool children made through the 
Headstart program being lost because of 
a lack of reinforcement or follow- 
through in the public schools. Mr. Philip 
Hauser, of the University of Chicago’s 
center for urban studies, was quoted in 
Time magazine of July 28 as stating: 

What is the point of putting children in a 
Headstart program and then into a conven- 
tional school system not designed to build on 
what they acquired? 


This is my question, too, Mr. President. 

Both the Office of Education and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity are 
aware of the coordination and follow- 
through problem expressed by Mr. 
Hauser. Just recently, Gerald Grant re- 
ported in the Washington Post that both 
Offices announced grants totaling $2.5 
million to 30 school districts to “follow 
through” on the gains registered by 
Headstart nursery school and kinder- 
garten programs. I ask, Mr. President, 
whether it would not be a better, less 
expensive, and more effective way to 
achieve the coordination—and subse- 
quently higher degree of achievement— 
by giving this basic educational program 
to the Office of Education, where it most 
obviously belongs and where it can in- 
fluence education right on up through 
elementary and secondary education? 

There are those who say that moving 
the Headstart program in this fashion 
would cause a loss of momentum in its 
success. To those critics of my proposal 
I reply: we can provide administrative 
continuity by simply moving the current 
Headstart staff, records, obligations, and 
commitments, and unexpended funds to 
the Office of Education. The caliber of 
work already proven by the current 
Headstart office would not be lost; and 
the expertise of the Office of Education 
could be added. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Gardner, in hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Government 
Operations on August 18, 1966, said: 

Iam convinced that the Office of Economic 
Opportunity did a very creative and effective 
and useful thing in establishing this pro- 
gram [Headstart], and I think we ought 
to give them credit for it, and I think that 
they are doing it well, and I think when a 
program is going well, you ought to think 
twice about shifting its locus. However, we 
are doing the same thing under title I, and I 
think we in our department believe that 
eventually all of these preschool efforts will 
have to find their home in our department. 


Mr. President, my question is, Why wait 
until we have lost the momentum of an 
enormously successful program because 
we did not take the necessary steps to 
better its usefulness? 

Another charge made by those who 
would retain the Headstart program in 
the poverty office is that the success of 
the preschool training reflects in the 
prestige of the total OEO program and 
removal of the Headstart effort from the 
asset side of the ledger would thereby 
increase the deficit of the OEO overall 
effort. Mr. President, this argument is, 
frankly, specious. Why should we deni- 
grate a good, useful, successful program 
by arbitrarily binding it to programs 
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obviously needing review and strengthen- 
ing before they can achieve a comparable 
degree of success? 

Another argument heard from the war 
on poverty officials is that the Office of 
Education would put total stress on the 
educational aspects of Headstart and 
would downgrade the other objectives of 
the program. 

They claim my proposed transfer would 
end the cultural and health enrichment 
aspects of Headstart which are basic ob- 
jectives of the program. To this argu- 
ment I cite the specific sections of my 
bill, Mr. President, which stress the ne- 
cessity for well-balanced, community 
oriented, total child development pro- 
grams to prevent Headstart from becom- 
ing mere kindergarten programs. I be- 
lieve these provisions fully meet the con- 
ditions set by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, which endorsed 
the concept of my proposed transfer, 
with the following three conditions: First, 
continuation and encouragement of 
parent participation in cultural enrich- 
ment programs; second, maintenance of 
nutritional and health programs, part of 
the current Headstart program; and, 
third, continued stress on social and cul- 
tural programs beyond academic pre- 
paredness: 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers knows intimately the problems 
of education at all levels, and I am 
pleased to be able to have their support 
for this proposal. 

Through the Headstart program as it 
is presently operated, Mr. President, we 
give deprived youngsters a taste of living 
which most of us take for granted. Then, 
after a short interlude of “culture, 
health, and normaley,” for these chil- 
dren and their parents, we are sending 
them back into the depths of depriva- 
tion and lack of opportunity. We are 
sending them back into school systems 
which too often have little or no under- 
standing of what Headstart is trying to 
do, and with which there is no coordi- 
nation to maintain the forward momen- 
tum Headstart provides. 

I am not suggesting that we eliminate 
community action programs by turning 
Headstart over to school officials. Rather, 
my proposal provides that grants will 
be made to the community action 
agencies, through the State educational 
agencies. This would prevent binding 
Headstart to education the way I believe 
it is bound at the present time to the 
poverty program. 

And I am not implying that the fami- 
lies of the youngsters should no longer 
be allowed to participate, or that volun- 
teer effort should not go forward. 
Through coordinated effort by the Office 
of Education, acting through the State 
educational agencies, such extra-govern- 
mental action could be even more en- 
couraged. But the guidance would be 
forthcoming to extend community ac- 
tion efforts upward, through elementary 
grades which at the present time fail to 
meet the challenge Headstart provides. 

By maintaining Headstart separately 
from other educational programs, 
through separate funding and adminis- 
tration, but with its functions alined to 
other educational efforts, I believe we 
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can achieve undreamed of success in 
bettering the environments and oppor- 
tunities of our Nation’s deprived chil- 
dren. 

Let us end the arbitrary cutoff of op- 
portunity, Mr. President. Let us recog- 
nize that the concept of Headstart is not 
a poverty program concept, but a much 
broader, much more comprehensive idea 
which we must implement. 

Last year, Mr. President, we took the 
first step in singling Headstart out from 
other poverty programs by providing for 
the separate funding of the program. I 
think it is time to take the next logical 
step. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment to the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, to provide 
for the transfer of Headstart to the Of- 
fice of Education. I urge speedy end 
favorable consideration of this proposal 
by the Senate, and I am joined in this 
support by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers and the Great Cities for 
School Improvement, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the Na- 
tional Association of State Boards of 
Education, and the National Association 
of State School Boards. These groups are 
the outstanding organizations in our 
educational field. And it is my under- 
standing, from information contained in 
hearings of last year, that the National 
Education Association also supports the 
transfer. I am hopeful my distinguished 
colleagues will see fit to act with dispatch 
to insure that the traditional self-initia- 
tive, and self-improvement aspects of 
Headstart do not wither once they have 
been seeded and fed for a summer, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred. 

The amendment (No. 250) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


AMENDMENT OF EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK ACT OF 1945—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 251 


Mr. HOLLINGS submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 1155) to amend the Ex- 
port-Import Bank Act of 1945, as 
amended, to shorten the name of the 
Bank, to extend for 5 years the period 
within which the Bank is authorized to 
exercise its functions, to increase the 
Bank’s lending authority and its au- 
thority to issue, against fractional re- 
serves, export credit insurance and guar- 
antees, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 


printed 
AMENDMENT NO. 252 


Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself, Mr. 
Kuchl, and Mr. Corron) proposed an 
amendment to Senate bill 1155, supra, 
which was ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL FOUN- 
‘DATION ON THE ARTS AND THE 
HUMANITIES ACT OF 1965— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 253 
Mr. PELL submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
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bill (S. 2061) to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humani- 
ties Act of 1965, which was referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr, HAN- 
SEN], I ask unanimous consent that, at 
its next printing, the name of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin] be added 
as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 2260) to 
provide compensation for civilian Amer- 
ican citizens and prisoners of war cap- 
tured during the Vietnam conflict. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Netson] and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] 
be added as cosponsors of the bill (S. 
1796) to impose quotas on the importa- 
tion of certain textile articles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Netson], I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at its next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE] be added as a cosponsor 
of the bill (S. 2262) to amend section 
172 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 10, 1967, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 650) for the 
relief of T. Sgt. Anthony J. Corso, U.S. 
Air Force (retired). 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS ON 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Public 
Works, I give notice that the Subcom- 
mittee on Flood Control-Rivers and Har- 
bors, has scheduled public hearings for 
10 a.m., Tuesday, August 29, and Wednes- 
day, August 30, 1967, in room 4200, New 
Senate Office Building on the following 
pending legislation: 

S. 1455, to provide for a more conserv- 
ative capitalization of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes. 

S. 2131, to authorize rehabilitation of 
navigation structures and appurtenant 
works of the St. Lawrence Seaway proj- 
ect to be carried out by the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation and fi- 
nanced from appropriations. 

All interested persons desiring to 
testify may arrange to do so by contact- 
ing the committee, telephone 225-6176. 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR JORDAN OF 
IDAHO AT BREAKFAST GROUP 
MEETING 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, recently 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN] de- 
livered a challenging talk to a number 
of Senators at a breakfast group meet- 
ing in the Vandenberg Room of the Sen- 
ate restaurant. His remarks were not 
only timely but refiected the experience, 
common sense, and wisdom of a fine pub- 
lic servant whose high character and 
personal honor lend strength to what- 
ever he says. 

Senator Jorpan’s thoughts should be 
shared with all Senators and with the 
people of the Nation. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that his address be 
printed in the Recorp. The Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] joins me in these 
remarks and in the request that I make, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR LEN JORDAN 


“Whoso keepeth the law is a wise son, but 
he that is a companion to riotous men 
shameth his father.”—Proverbs 28:7. 

Our nation was founded on the concept 
that every human being has certain God- 
given rights that no government can take 
from him. 

The preamble to our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence says: “We hold these truths to be 
self evident that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
that to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed .. .” 

Many believe that this Constitution is a 
divinely inspired document. Certainly, it has 
charted our course through perilous times, 
though perhaps none more perilous than 
today. 

Already beset by a nagging war that saps 
our manpower and our substance with re- 
sults that are less than encouraging, our na- 
tion now seems plunged into a cauldron of 
riots and uprisings of looting, shooting and 
arson. 

In my entire lifetime, I have not witnessed 
anything like it. The senseless destruction of 
lives and property shocks us into realization 
that something terrible is happening to our 
country. 

Something terrible is happening when 
Stokely Carmichael, proclaims to his fol- 
lowers, “The United States is going to fall. 
I only hope I live to see the day.” 

And when H. Rap Brown, head of the 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating Commit- 
tee, can exhort a crowd in Cambridge, Mary- 
land, to “shoot down that ‘honky’ over 
there,” and “go over and burn down that 
school.” 

And when Floyd B. McKissick, National Di- 
rector of CORE can ignore our traditional 
method of change through the electoral 
process and can instead proclaim that 
“Revolution in America is justified by all 
standards of morality—religious and ethical. 
It is required to fulfill the basic, natural 
rights of men.” 

In times of great emotional stress such as 
this, public opinion is likely to become 
polarized between those who would put down 
insurrection with raw force of arms and 
then close their minds to the question, Why?, 
and those who would surrender to the de- 
mands of self-appointed leaders even though 
those demands involve opening the doors of 
the U.S. Treasury to all and sundry who may 
claim their grievances can be assuaged with 
cash—money now and the guarantee of more 
to come. 
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The Constitution does not guarantee hap- 
piness or prosperity or even a job. The pur- 
suit of happiness is listed as one of our in- 
alienable rights—not happiness itself. 

However one defines inalienable rights, 
certainly they do not include the right to 
riot, to loot, to snipe, to burn. Others have 
inalienable rights too, including the right 
to life, liberty and property acquired in the 
pursuit of happiness. 

The Bible teaches us to obey the law. The 
commandment “Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long in the 
land that the Lord, thy God giveth thee” is 
not a commandment to be nice to one’s par- 
ents so that one may live to a ripe old age. 
Rather, it is an admonishment to respect au- 
thority in order that civilization can flourish. 

Biblical history shows Joseph being loyal 
to the alien government of Egypt, Jesus sub- 
mitting himself to Pilate, and Paul placing 
himself in the hands of Roman authorities. 

Our Lord was careful to say “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's.” 

The Apostle Paul admonishes the Romans, 
“Let every person be subject to the governing 
authorities.” 

Peter echoed the same sentiment in saying, 
“Be subject for the Lord's sake to every hu- 
man institution, whether it be to the em- 
perior as supreme, or to governors sent by 
him to punish those who do wrong and to 
praise those who do right.” 

In our nation today these words seem to 
go unheeded. Some officials high in govern- 
ment and some members high in the clergy 
have espoused the proposition that each per- 
son shall be the judge of which laws to obey 
and which laws to disobey. Thus are sown 
the seeds of anarchy. 

We are now reaping the whirlwind which 
can develop into a tornado of devastation 
with incalculable cost in lives and property. 

In an article published last year—and it is 
significant because it was written before the 
present crisis—Justice Whittaker formerly of 
the Supreme Court wrote: 

“Can any thoughtful person reasonably 
believe that a disorderly society can sur- 
vive? In all recorded history, none ever has. 
On the contrary: History shows that every 
society which became lawless soon suc- 
cumbed, and that the first evidences of each 
society’s decay appeared in the toleration of 
disobedience of its laws and the judgments 
of its courts. 

“These are ancient and universal lessons. 
Yet, in recent time, all of us have daily seen 
and heard an ever-increasing number of ac- 
counts that show, with unmistakable clarity, 
the rapid spread of a planned course of 
lawlessness in our land that threatens se- 
riously to get out of hand and, hence, to 
destroy law and order. 

“While, of course, all of our crime is not 
due to any one cause, it can hardly be 
denied that a large part of our current rash 
and rapid spread of lawlessness has derived 
from planned and organized mass disrespect 
for, and defiance of, the law and the courts, 
induced by the irresponsible and inflamma- 
tory preachments of some self-appointed 
leaders of minority groups to obey the good 
laws, but to violate the bad ones—which, 
of course, simply advocates violation of the 
laws they do not like, or in other words, the 
taking of the law into their own hands. 

“The remedy is as plain as the threat. 

“It is simply to insist that our govern- 
ments, State and Federal, reassume and dis- 
charge their ‘first duty’ of protecting the 
people against lawless invasions upon their 
persons and property by the impartial and 
vigorous enforcement of our criminal laws 
and by the swift, certain and substantial 
punishment thereunder of all persons whose 
conduct violates those laws—and to do so 
immediately, and hopefully before planned 
and organized crime has spread beyond the 
capacities of our peacekeeping machinery 
to control and suppress. 
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“These are not platitudes, but are funda- 
mental and vital, as every thi. man 
should see, to the survival of our civilized and 
cultured society. In no other way can we 
orderly resolve the issues that confront and 
divide us, or live together in peace and har- 
mony as a civilized nation of brothers un- 
der the fatherhood of God.” 

There is little doubt that the riots which 
have plagued our cities are more than pro- 
testations against discrimination and the 
grimness of the ghettoes. Doubtless, there are 
serious causes in the existence of these in- 
tolerable conditions in our urban slums. 
But, too, there is every reason to fear that 
riots are in style—that they have become the 
thing to do. 

As Mr. Damon Keith, Chairman of Michi- 
gan’s Civil Rights Commission said last week, 
of Detroit, “This is not a race riot, negroes 
and whites are looting together, They're 
burning stores, homes and apartments 
owned by Negroes and whites.” 

Similarly, Mayor Cavanagh of Detroit de- 
nounced what he called, “a carnival atmos- 
phere” among the looters. “They are drink- 
ing, laughing and looting, but we're afraid 
they may be shooting. Looters, including 
one gang of teen-age girls, helped them- 
selves to... color television sets, phono- 
graphs .. , tape recorders, clothing and at 
least one giant fuzzy teddy bear.” 

Similarly, President Johnson decried the 
holiday atmosphere among the rioters and 
said the “looting, arson, plunder and pillage 
which have occurred are not a part of a civil- 
rights protest, There is no American right to 
loot stores, or to burn buildings, or to fire 
rifles from the rooftops. That is crime—and 
crime must be dealt with forcefully, and 
swiftly, and certainly under law.” 

Surely, draping the mantle of civil rights 
around looters and burners maligns the vast 
bulk of Negroes who share legitimate griev- 
ances but who are the victims rather than 
the perpetrators of violence. 

While reasonable men can and do differ on 
the efficacy of many programs to assist slum 
residents—there is no disagreement that help 
is needed to erase these beastly conditions, 
Surely, the problems of education, housing, 
unemployment and physical poverty can be 
helped by carefully designed programs in- 
volving greater monetary investments. But, 
just as surely, money alone is not the an- 
swer. 

Money will not touch the attitudes which 
have made riots at least in part into “festi- 
vals” of lawlessness for their own sake. Some 
leaders both black and white have laid the 
blame on Congress. 

It is simply oversimplification to lay the 
blame at the feet of the Congress. We can, 
of course, spend much more in conscience 
money to absolve ourselves of such guilt as 
we may feel, but it is questionable that we 
can ever buy morality or responsibility in 
the final analysis. Surely, Congress must help 
in the pacification of our cities, but we can- 
not pass a law to erase an attitude of the 
mind. 

Education, housing and employment are 
essential but the vital question is how do 
you instill civic and moral responsibility? 

How do you legislate racial pride? 

How do you legislate respect for law and 
order? 

How do you legislate brotherly love? 

The most hopeful course might be that 
responsibility can be induced by granting 
responsibility—yes by demanding responsi- 
bility. People need to have a stake and a 
voice in their community and a purpose in 
their lives, 

But even as we begin the task of instilling 
responsibility the first priority is to stop, by 
whatever measures are required, these self- 
defeating riots and armed insurrections that 
delay progress, compound solutions and 
wreak havoc on those who already suffer the 
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The President has appointed a blue ribbon 
Commission to deal with the problems of the 
cities. 

But the buck does not stop here! 

Once order is restored we can never again 
turn our backs on the problems of the cities. 
And this is not a problem for government 
alone. 

A concerted effort by government at all 
levels must be supplemented by individual 
and community effort as well. Every segment 
of the private sector must lend a hand. Only 
by a full scale cooperative effort can we over- 
come the greatest domestic crisis of this 
century. 

Like the Phoenix of ancient mythology, 
which was consumed in fire by its own act, 
we must rise in youthful freshness from our 
own ashes. 

Time is of the essence and time is running 
out. 


CRIPPLING CUTS IN DOMESTIC 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on August 
4, 1967, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] delivered an extremely signifi- 
cant and informative speech before the 
Portland City Club, in Portland, Oreg. 

In his speech, Senator Morse drew at- 
tention to a series of crippling cuts in do- 
mestic programs, particularly in the field 
of education, as indicating a choice in 
favor of guns and against what, in my 
judgment, is not butter at all, but the 
basic essentials to meet the Nation’s do- 
mestic needs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Senator Morse’s remarks be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


Guns, Burrer—Musr WE CHOOSE? 


(Remarks of Senator WAYNE Morse, Portland 
City Club, Portland, Oreg., August 4, 1967) 
Probably the title I haye given these re- 

marks is a little misleading, in that it im- 

plies a purely financial choice that in terms 

of our vast productivity is not real. 

We have the national wealth to do every- 
thing in the political platforms of both 
parties, and to carry out the calls to action 
from everyone from the Black Nationalists to 
the policeman to the world. By raising taxes 
to a wartime level, by imposing controls over 
allocation of manpower and materials, by 
fixing wages and prices, by banning strikes— 
yes, by a general mobilization—we can orga- 
nize our national wealth to do everything 
called for everywhere. 

Whether we would change much in the 
world is another question. And, of course, 
the basic question is, do the American people 
think all these things worth the effort? 

Is business ready to accept an excess profits 
tax? Is business ready for a substantial boost 
in corporate taxes, along with a 10% boost 
in personal income taxes submitted by the 
Administration? 

Is organized labor ready to forego the right 
to strike for the duration of the war in Viet- 
nam, which our military people tell us will 
be 10 years or more? I am always at a loss 
to comprehend the logic of those who are the 
strongest advocates of the war in Vietnam 
and in continuing our buildup there and 
throughout Southeast Asia, yet who think 
only in terms of “business as usual” for 
themselves. 

Well, you can’t have business as usual in 
time of war. That is one reason we haven’t 
declared war. A declaration of war would 
clarify the issue too much for the comfort 
of those who prefer to avoid war mobilization. 
It would call upon Americans in all walks 
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of life to forego their personal and business 
plans for the duration. Such a decision would 
compel the nation to review the nature of 
war and the direction it is taking to de- 
termine whether it is worth such a national 
effort and sacrifice. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the lead- 
ing spokesman for the “hawk” point of view 
throughout the Vietnam campaign has been 
Joseph Alsop. He has set forth the rationale 
for every new army unit, every new naval 
force, and every new bombing raid. But Mr. 
Alsop has to write once in a while about our 
domestic problems, too. When he writes 
about massive new education programs for 
children from poverty homes, he does not 
mention to his readers that in the war-time 
budget, the amounts authorized for educa- 
tion have been cut in half by the Budget 
Bureau. 

On Wednesday of this week, Mr. Alsop felt 
compelled to write about turmoil in our 
cities. He says what we need is, and I quote: 

“Radical improvement of Negro housing, 
education, and job opportunities inside the 
ghettos. In the average ghetto, fewer than 
one in 10 of the Negro boys and girls who 
reach 18 each year are equipped to get and 
hold a decent blue-collar job, by receiving 
the equivalent of a normal high school edu- 
cation. 

“In the average ghetto, something like 
three-quarters of the people live in sub- 
standard housing, often hardly better than 
the housing in the slums of Calcutta.” 

His prescription is for more money. 

“First,” he says, “an immense national ef- 
fort must be made to improve the ghetto 
schools, so that the next generation of our 
Negro minority will at last be equipped to 
peg even with the white majority. 

“Second, Senator Kennedy’s bills ought to 
be passed without argument, and probably 
in expanded form. Third, emergency pro- 
grams are also needed now, this instant, 
without a moment's delay. Something like an 
urban WPA is needed to sop up that part of 
ghetto joblessness that is not hopelessly 
resistant. 

“Because we have been putting the moral 
cart before the practical horse, billions upon 
tens of billions have been poured out every- 
where except inside the ghettos. Now is the 
time to try the opposite tack, and not to 
count the billions when we do so.” 

A columnist, or anyone who goes under 
the anonymity of “political observer” usually 
finds it easier to omit counting the billions 
than do those in public life who are respon- 
sible for providing the billions by raising 
taxes. If we do not count them going out, 
are we going to count them coming in? Or 
are we just going to print money to make up 
the difference? 

If columnist Alsop reads economic col- 
umnist Elliot Janeway, he found in the pre- 
vious day’s paper, an analysis of our budget 
entitled: Vietnam War Gulps Domestic 
Funds.” 

The usual figure now used for the cost of 
the war is $70 million a day, which adds up 
to $25% billion a year. That is the pub- 
lished, Administration figure. Many others, 
including Mr. Janeway, think the cost is 
much higher. Janeway puts the price tag at 
$36 billion a year, or $100 million a day. 

He stresses that with the Treasury plan- 

to come into the money market to bor- 
row $15 billion in the last quarter of this 
year, as it has announced it will do, the loan 
funds available from traditional sources for 
bond issues by cities and communities try- 
ing to rebuild and renovate themselves will 
be drained before the municipal bond issues 
get there. 

In any case, we in Congress get much the 
same information, the same prescriptions, 
the same cost figures, and are as hard-pressed 
to make a taxpayer’s dollar do the work of 
10 dollars as you. 

For several weeks, the tax committees of 
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Congress and the Joint Economic Committee 
have been awaiting a Presidential decision 
on how much of a tax increase to recom- 
mend. That it would be at least 6%, we 
knew. We did not know how much more than 
that it might be, and that in turn would 
depend upon the conclusions reached from 
Secretary McNamara’s most recent trip to 
Asia. If the decision were made to meet 
General Westmoreland’s full request for 
troops, another 100,000 would be sent, and 
the tax bill would be far more than 6%. If 
the effort to obtain more support forces from 
the Philippines, Thailand, and other coun- 
tries were successful, and if more efficient 
use of American support troops could be 
devised, then the increase was expected to be 
only a little more than 6%. 

The budget sent up in January antici- 
pated an $8 billion deficit, even with a 6% 
surtax. The Presidential message received 
yesterday revised that estimate up to $23 
billion with the 6% surcharge, and $28 bil- 
lion without it. 

The message further reports that 45,000 
more U.S. soldiers will be sent to Vietnam, 
pushing the defense budget up perhaps $4 
billion above the January estimate of $77 
billion. 

In order to cut down the deficit, the Pres- 
ident asks for a 10% surcharge on both 
corporation and personal income taxes. If en- 
acted, these new levies are estimated to bring 
$7.4 billion in added revenue, and would 
reduce the deficit to a range of $14 to $18 
billion. 

One of the truisms of the lawmaking proc- 
esses in the 90th Congress is that no tax 
increase will be passed without substantial 
help from Republicans. The next truism is 
that Republican help will not be forthcom- 
ing unless and until drastic cuts are made 
in domestic spending. 

The Administration has already moved to 
meet that requirement. 


BUDGET CUTS HIT DOMESTIC PROGRAMS 


The message also confirmed reports that 
federal agencies have been ordered to reduce 
budgeted p: wherever possible. One 
story said a target of 15% below budget esti- 
mates had been set for each agency. No one 
expects any agency to meet that goal. But 
cuts of half that much in the action areas 
of the war on on the poverty, for instance, 
on top of reductions already budgeted, would 
curtail and probably end some of its most 
effective activities. 

Take a look at the impact of these reduc- 
tions in specific programs. I submitted testi- 
mony to the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, calling attention to what would hap- 
pen to the higher education, and elementary 
and secondary education programs initiated 
only two or three years ago, if only the funds 
budgeted are provided. Direct loans to pro- 
spective college students were authorized in 
the amount of $225 million; $190 million was 
budgeted. The difference alone means a stu- 
dent loan or no student loan for 1,027 Oregon 
young people. 

Title III of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act relates to matching grants for pur- 
chase of school equipment. Oregon school dis- 
tricts over-matched the federal contribution 
by $862,000, which is an indication of the 
value and use of this Title to our school sys- 
tem. The law authorizes the federal contri- 
bution in the total amount of $96,800,000; 
there is budgeted for fiscal 1968 only $47 mil- 
lion, or about half the sum authorized. This 
reduction will mean a loss of matching funds 
for Oregon schools of $321,750 in the coming 
fiscal year. 

One of the important features of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act is its provision 
for guidance, counseling, and testing of chil- 
dren, one of the chief means of locating the 
overall failures of mass education, as well as 
a means of pinpointing the individual child 
in need of special help. Title V of this Act 
covers this activity from grade school through 
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college. One million more students entered 
the elementary and secondary school system 
in 1967 than in 1966, and in the 1968 school 
year, there will be 800,000 more children in 
these levels of schooling than in 1967. Yet 
the budgeted amount for this service was left 
the same as in fiscal year 1967. 

Language and Area Study Centers provided 
for in NDEA are designed for intensified study 
of international regions. Portland State Col- 
lege has one of the important area study cen- 
ters in its Middle East Center. The Budget 
Bureau has cut the $18 million for this title 
back to $15,696,000. Teacher institutes for ad- 
vanced study are authorized at $56 million; 
the budget calls for $35.5 million. Under the 
Vocational Education Act, the work-study 
program which last year received $10 million 
gets nothing at all this year. 

Skipping over many of the other under- 
funded categories of education, I would call 
your attention to the Higher Education Act 
of 1963. It authorizes for construction of col- 
lege buildings $728 million. The Budget Bu- 
reau has cut this sum nearly in half—down 
to $390 million. 

Today, we have 6 million young people 
enrolled in our institutions of higher edu- 
cation. In just 8 years, that figure will go up 
by 50%—up to 9 million unless of course 
we fail to provide the facilities to handle 
them. In that case, there will be overcrowd- 
ing and restrictions put upon enrollments 
by institutions themselves to stay within 
their capacity to house and teach. 

On top of that, the graduate school title, 
authorizing construction funds in the 
amount of $120 million has been cut even 
more deeply, to $50 million. 

Yet the testimony received by our educa- 
tion subcommittee tells us that between 3 
and 4 billion dollars each year for the next 
10 years is needed to give our young people 
the facilities they will need to get a rea- 
sonable college education. The importance 
of higher education as a vital factor in eco- 
nomic and industrial growth is well known. 
It is one of the factors Oregon has had in 
its favor in promoting the growth of our 
state. 

Higher education has more to offer, too, 
than on-campus education for full time stu- 
dents. A Continuing Education program un- 
der Title I of the Higher Education Act au- 
thorizes $50 million, for which only $16.5 
million is allowed in the current budget. 
How did Oregon use its share of the money 
last year? For training courses for newly 
elected mayors, councilmen, and commis- 
sioners at the University of Oregon; for an 
action program for small town local leader- 
ship at Oregon State; and Portland State 
conferences in urban planning for state plan- 
ning commissioners. Our total allotment was 
$146,000 and I think it was well spent. 

For College Library assistance, the law 
authorizes $50 million; the Budget Bureau 
allowed $25 million. For library training, the 
law authorizes $15 million; the Budget Bu- 
reau allowed $11.8 million. 

The Teacher Corps and other teacher train- 
ing programs are aimed right straight at 
the poverty areas of the country where pub- 
lic education is known to be ineffective. The 
middle class standards and attitudes which 
have served us well in most communities, 
have failed in many ways to meet the needs 
of children in city slums and rural areas of 
the deep South and Appalachia. These chil- 
dren come from homes where there is no 
foundation whatever upon which a teacher 
can build in school, and I was impressed re- 
cently by reports of a migrant children’s 
program in the eastern part of the country, 
where many of the first graders did not 
know their own names, ages, or the first 
name of either parent. This is what we call 
cultural deprivation. It cannot be dealt with 
in school by ordinary methods or 
by teachers with the traditional education. 

This is the one education program for 
ghetto school improvement that the Admin- 
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istration has tried hard to sustain. It has 
been sustained only at a minimal level, and 
in face of determined opposition in the 
House of Representatives. Currently, for ex- 
ample, the Budget Bureau is seeking $33 
million for the Teacher Corps; the House 
has provided nothing, and the Senate $18 
million. 

But the big impact of federal activity for 
elementary and secondary education is in 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, It authorizes $2.4 billion in 
federal funds; the Budget Bureau has cut it 
exactly in half—requesting funds in the 
amount of $1.2 billion. In the fiscal year just 
ended, Title I of this Act was funded by only 
70% of authorized amounts, which was bad 
enough. Now, it will be carried out only to 
50% of the authorized amount. 

Here is the heart—the guts—of the effort 
to improve ghetto schools. We know that 
educationally deprived children require re- 
sources far in excess of those needed for the 
average child from the middle class home. 
The history of recent years is replete with 
examples of experimental programs which 
blossomed successfully but faded quickly 
when the services and resources were spread 
too thin over the children to be served,. 

That is why Title I is weighted toward the 
number of children from poverty homes. But 
it is a general education improvement meas- 
ure, too, and Oregon high schools and grade 
schools will receive $7,527,201 under the 
budgeted figure, compared to the $15,269,550 
they were intended to receive by the au- 
thorizing legislation. 

A seven million dollar loss to Oregon’s ele- 
mentary and secondary school system is no 
minor sum. 

In addition to the underfunding of au- 
thorized amounts, one must take into ac- 
count the larger number of children among 
whom the funds will be spent—8 million 
children now eligible for the family low-in- 
come factor, compared to 6 million in the 
previous fiscal year. This means that since 
the law was first adopted, the amount spent 
per disadvantaged child has dropped from 
$210 to $170, and in fiscal year 1968 will 
drop to $150. 

I have not mentioned other extensive re- 
ductions in community college, adult edu- 
cation, and handicapped children programs. 
But the figures show that even where budget 
figures are not cut below last year, they 
have not risen in proportion to the need or 
in proportion to what Congress recognized 
as the need when it authorized the programs. 

The simple fact is that far from rising to 
the challenge, our national, war-time, edu- 
cation budget is sliding backward from the 
educational needs of the country. 

OTHER BUDGET CUTS AFFECTING OREGON 

That is not the only area where Oregon 
will be affected. Public works are on a “go 
slow” basis, as well. The 40-foot Columbia 
River channel project that means so much 
to the Portland area and to the commerce 
of the Northwest is underfunded by half of 
the amount the Corps of Engineers could use 
on it in fiscal 1968. I have expressed to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee the deep 
interest of the City of Portland, the Port- 
land Public Docks, and the Port of Portland, 
in getting this project fully funded. 

I have presented similar testimony in sup- 
port of full appropriations for other victims 
of the Budget Bureau—Willow Creek dam 
near Heppner; Catherine Creek and Lower 
Grande Ronde River reservoirs near La 
Grande; and Siuslaw harbor on the coast, for 
which neither the budget nor the House ap- 
propriations bill provides money. I have also 
submitted testimony in support of unbudg- 
eted Oregon projects for which the House 
did provide—Chetco River navigation, and 
the south jetty at Tillamook Bay. 

For forest roads and trails, also of major 
importance to our state, the Congress au- 
thorized $170 million, which the current 
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budget reduces to $120 million. The forestry 
research laboratory at Bend could use $200,000 
more than is budgeted to conduct the re- 
search for which it was built. Eight scientists 
and eight supporting personnel were in- 
tended; three scientists and three supporting 
personnel are actually employed at this lab 
under the current budget. 

Funds for a new research laboratory at La 
Grande devoted to wildlife and range habitat 
were cut out of the budget entirely, although 
plans for it are finished, and construction 
can begin any time the money is appropriated. 

A modification of the Oregon Slough proj- 
ect has been requested by me and by the Port 
of Portland, to develop 3,000 acres of water- 
front land at the confluence of the Willam- 
ette and Columbia Rivers. It will cost a total 
of half a billion, of which $50 million will 
be provided by the Port of Portland. I have 
introduced with Senator Hatfield a resolu- 
tion for a review of the existing Slough proj- 
ect by the Corps of Engineers, so that it may 
be changed to encompass these new plans. 
The resolution has been approved by the 
Senate Public Works Committee. 

Anyone responsible for the future of our 
statewide community must press in every 
way possible for approval of these improve- 
ments, and for their implementation. But 
our recent experience has not been encour- 
aging. 

The Water Pollution Control Act of last 
year envisioned extensive new activity to 
cope with impure water; but when the budget 
estimate came up, authorized funds were 
cut in half. 


WE ARE ALREADY CHOOSING BETWEEN 
GUNS AND BUTTER 


If our domestic budget looks big, it must 
be remembered that our domestic needs are 
big, too. Yet we are already making the 
choice between guns and butter. The story 
in Oregon is the same in every state, in spite 
of the tortured logic I hear on the part of 
my warhawk critics which holds Morse re- 
sponsible because this dam is not built, or 
this appropriation is not available, or this 
Small Business loan is not made. I remind 
those people that $70 million a day is march- 
ing off to Vietnam, $2 billion a month, to 
use the low figure. 

How much of a tax increase are they will- 
ing to urge upon the taxpayers, so that the 
war may continue uninterrupted, and every 
Oregon project receive its full share of fi- 
nancing at one and the same time? 

If not a tax increase, how much more 
borrowing are we willing to undertake, with 
all its inflationary impact upon pensioners 
and other people with fixed incomes? 

The borrowing already announced is going 
to keep interest rates high and raise them 
higher, as the bidding for savings is pushed 
up. Home mortgages are not going to cost 
less in the foreseeable future. Families that 
cannot afford the interest rates and discount 
rates that now prevail and will prevail are 
going to forego building a new home, despite 
the known need for more housing both in 
overpopulated ghettos and throughout the 
nation. New housing starts for families who 
can afford homes over $30,000 in price will 
rise, but for those whose family income dic- 
tates a home in the $15,000 to $25,000 class, 
the outlook is not good. 

More important, are we going to continue 
sitting on what James Conant of Harvard de- 
scribed six years ago as “social dynamite”? 
The explosion in our cities this summer can- 
not come as any surprise to any average citi- 
zen. Nothing has happened that was not ex- 
pected, calculated, measured, and fully re- 
ported by the nation’s most reliable social 
authorities. When he surveyed the big cities 
in 1961, Dr. Conant found large numbers of 
young males who were dropouts from school 
and dropouts from the job market. It was 
then he warned us that these restless, un- 
skilled, unemployable youths constituted 
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“social dynamite” that could blow up our 
cities. 

_ It is easy now to blame the riots on outside 
agitators, on Communists, on this or that in- 
dividual. But a lighted match does not pro- 
duce an explosion without the dynamite be- 
ing there first; what are we going to do about 
that? 

As a final thought, I cannot help but 
wonder what our citizens would think and do 
if some country other than our own had 
proclaimed itself as policeman “with a world 
to guard,” as did our President a few days 
ago. Suppose South Vietnam appointed itself 
policeman to the world, or China, or Brazil? 
We would have seen Vietnamese or Chinese 
or Brazilian troops land in Newark and 
Detroit; their hordes of aid specialists would 
appear in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Port- 
land, Oregon, together with a goodly number 
of intelligence agents organizing pacifica- 
tion teams to win the hearts and minds of 
Albina district citizens for the Johnson 
Administration. 

They would haye shown our National 
Guard and police departments how to deal 
with riots; they would have advised the 
mayors and governors on how to draw politi- 
cal dissidents into the ruling circles; and 
certainly these foreign advisers would have 
been able to tell Congress what laws to pass 
to improve the conditions that gave rise to 
the disorders, I suppose the Brazilians and 
Chinese and Vietnamese would know more 
about these things than American mayors 
and governors and legislators, since a police- 
man to the world always has to know more 
than the people in the countries he is 
policing. 

Aside from being thankful that no country 
actually intervened to preserve order here, 
I suppose we should be thankful that Gen- 
eral DeGaulle went to Canada this year in- 
stead of coming to the United States! But 
at least Le Grande Charlie confines his inter- 
vention to talk, and does not feel obliged to 
send 525,000 troops to make good his views 
of how another country should run its affairs. 

So long as the war continues, how thin 
can we afford to spread the butter at home? 
That is the real issue posed by these re- 
marks. Nigeria, China, and the United States 
have the doubtful distinction of undergoing 
more civil disorder this year than any other 
nations in the world. This is not simply a 
case of charity beginning at home, for I am 
not talking about charity in any domestic 
program. Our needs are massive and urgent. 
They require huge sums of money and imag- 
inative, dedicated leadership to overcome. If 
we fail in meeting these domestic needs, 
there will be nothing we can conquer abroad. 


TOWARD RESPONSIBLE FREEDOM 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Com- 
munity Renewal Society is one of Chi- 
cago’s oldest and most effective social 
welfare agencies. With 85 years of ex- 
perience in a variety of social services, 
it has gained the respect of all segments 
of the Chicago community—from busi- 
ness and political leaders to the poor 
and disenfranchised residents of the 
most wretched ghettos. 

The Community Renewal Society is 
embarking on a fresh and promising so- 
cial experiment of great potential sig- 
nificance to all the troubled cities of our 
Nation. The project is called Toward Re- 
sponsible Freedom. It will seek to extend 
to slum dwellers themselves the opportu- 
nity to rebuild and revitalize their own 
community. It is based on the idea that 
our urban poor themselves best under- 
stand the problems that beset them, and 
they are capable of solving these prob- 
lems if only they are given the opportu- 
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nity, the capital, and the technical as- 
sistance. It is based on the hope that 
the great human energy which is now 
being wasted in our ghetto neighborhoods 
may be permitted to create and not de- 
stroy. . 

The Community Renewal Society has 
published an excellent pamphlet which 
describes the means and goals of the To- 
ward Responsible Freedom project. As 
this pamphlet makes clear, it is the com- 
plete lack of any sort of stakes of owner- 
ship that is an important element in the 
hopeless despair of America’s slum resi- 
dents. 


The major cause of the failure of the 
slum resident to assume responsibility in his 
neighborhood is that he owns virtually none 
of it. . . . Rarely does he ever own the place 
where he lives, Such money as passes through 
his hands goes largely to those who are non- 
residents, eliminating the economic advan- 
tage to the community of money that stays 
where it is expended, at least for some dura- 
tion. 


Mr. President, it is exactly this situa- 
tion which the National Home Owner- 
ship Foundation Act, which I am spon- 
soring along with 38 other Senators of 
both parties, would seek to correct. Like 
Toward Responsible Freedom, this bill 
would provide the opportunities for 
ownership and for local decisionmaking 
in local matters which are not now pres- 
ent. I have publicly stated my enthusi- 
astic support of the Community Renewal 
Society and its Toward Responsible Free- 
dom project. I commend this pamphlet 
to the attention of the Senate and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the pamphlet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CONTINUING CRISIS IN THE SLUMS 

Thousands of lives . . , Millions of man 
hours wasted in nonproduction, noncon- 
sumption, nonparticipation in our society 
... Square miles of valuable land misused 
as welfare camps for the noncontributors 
The paradox of increased welfare ex- 
penditures while thousands of jobs stand 
open ... The threat to human safety posed 
by human energies locked uselesly into slums. 

These are the dimensions of the crisis in 
the inner city, a crisis that is spanned by 
frustration and resentment on the one hand, 
and by apathy and indifference on the other. 

It is a continuing crisis. Each year between 
now and 1970, 20,000 non-whites will be 
added to the Chicago labor force . . . mostly 
youths of slum background, slum education, 
slum prospects. School drop-outs are ex- 
pected to exceed 12,000 yearly, The ADC wel- 
fare population has maintained a five year 
plateau of nearly 200,000. A recent survey of 
selected slum blocks revealed that 48% were 
unemployed; 70% of these were not seeking 
work; and 56% expressed no interest in job 
trainin, 


g. 
Hundreds of millions are being spent in 
Chicago alone on public and private welfare, 
urban renewal, housing construction and 
rehabilitation, job placement and training, 
and many other worthwhile projects and 
programs. But the crisis continues. 


WHY? 


Because the dynamic of self-help is no 
longer at work in the slums. Hard work with- 
out initial skills or adequate education is no 
longer the guarantee of successful entrance 
into America's highly technical economy. The 
pace of technological change is leaving the 
unlettered and the unskilled behind in a 
separate “Culture of Poverty” in the midst 
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of a “Culture of Affluence.” In our society, 
the latter have everything going for them, 
even as the former have everything going 
against them. 


Public surveys reveal the apathy and cyni- 
cism of the slums . . . the seeming in- 
difference to job opportunities and job train- 
ing. Our welfare services have long been 
concerned about the deepening patterns of 
dependency . . the mounting evidence of 
several generations of the same families con- 
tinuing to receive benefits. Is it possible that 
this apparent apathy grows out of the hard 
conviction that in the slums there are no 
opportunities, only hand-outs—or break- 
outs? 

AND WHAT OF “VIOLENCE IN THE STREETS?” 


The events of recent months recall to us 
that the seeming indifference is the thinnest 
of veneers. Scratch the surface anywhere and 
the abiding bitterness and ill concealed re- 
sentment come readily to light, often in overt 
hostility if not unbridled violence. Today's 
slum dweller has a short fuse, and a low ig- 
nition point. 

Thus the crisis is seen most acutely by the 
observer in rioting .. . looting .. . vandalism, 
all of them ugly words. These manifesta- 
tions of the explosiveness of the problem 
raise difficult questions: 

Can such violence be due to a general dis- 
regard for law and order? 

Then who is responsible for a society that 
breeds such as these? 

Are these simply people without charac- 
ter—shiftless, irresponsible? 

Then how did they get to be that way 
while maturing in a nation that stresses in- 
tegrity, initiative, and responsible behavior? 

Does the answer lie somehow in “walling 
them off” from decent society . . . locking 
them tighter into their ghettos .. . giving 
them increasing welfare benefits, even per- 
haps the guaranteed annual wage? 

Will this keep them from becoming even 
more restive, and creating further disturb- 
ances of the urban peace? 

Can the lid be kept on? Can what appears 
to be a revolution be suppressed? Is all that 
we need in the present crisis a firmer hand 
by those in authority? 

Is it possible that the crisis will continue 
regardless? 


WHAT DOES THE SLUM DWELLER OF TODAY 
REALLY WANT? 

For generations past and now in the pres- 
ent, government programs and private agen- 
cies have tried to give them what their ad- 
ministrators thought was needed. Employ- 
ment services and job opportunities? But 
many are not actively seeking work. Better 
low income housing? Build more housing 
projects in which they live while remaining 
poor. Necessities like food, clothing, medical 
care? Extended welfare programs, public 
and private, encouraging dependency and 
discouraging initiative. These have typically 
been our answers to their problems. 

The real answer is that the slum dweller 
wants the same opportunities that are avail- 
able to those who reside in the world outside. 
He wants the same advan’ material and 

tual. His television set may be ancient, 
but the picture is clear enough to see what 
is available to others. If we want peace in 
our cities, we are either going to have to 
turn off the advertising dream, or do some- 
thing about realizing it in our slums. 
A QUICK LOOK AT SOME POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

Urban renewal—in the critical problem of 
urban renewal, it is often only by the massive 
involvement of government that the debris 
of civilization and the cancer of blight can 
be removed. Valuable land is reclaimed and 
put to productive use. Shining new buildings 
rise where tenements once stood in crowded 
decay. Why then is there so much objection 
by local residents to such urban planning 
for the future? 
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The major cause is that in all too many 
urban renewal plans, however well conceived 
otherwise, there is less than adequate hous- 
ing provided for the residents who lose what 
has been home to them. Oftentimes, the poor 
by the thousands are shuffled off to new 
slums and to overtax the already over- 
burdened housing of a neighboring area. 
Urban renewal alone, however humane, is not 
the sole answer. For those who think first 
of people, the primary task is to transform 
the ghetto, not transfer it. 

Increased welfare benefits—There will al- 
ways be a need for welfare. The aged, the 
disabled, the mothers of fatherless children, 
and the self defeating individual will always 
be with us. But for the able-bodied indi- 
vidual of passing intelligence, welfare ought 
to provide only a temporary assist in a time 
of economic crisis, such as in the period of 
adjustment to urban life, or in the case of a 
family disaster. To become permanently de- 
pendent is to be both debased and de- 
humanized. 

We now live in the fourth decade of an 
increasing involvement on the part of fed- 
eral, state, and local government in wel- 
farism: There are many of liberal persuasion 
who ardently espoused the cause, and who 
now look with critical eye at the results. Our 
domestic aid programs appear to have en- 
gendered the same kind of resentment and 
hostility in the recipients as we have all too 
often encountered in the beneficiaries of our 
foreign aid efforts. Those who depend on 
public aid were deeply involved in the dis- 
turbances in Los Angeles, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and elsewhere. Increasing welfare benefits 
is not the answer to the slum dweller’s prob- 
lems. 

More money for crime prevention—There 
are those who have advocated a more mili- 
tant stance by authority in a strengthened 
police force and a well trained National 
Guard. This may prove to be a more or less 
effective means of suppression, but it is no 
cure for the underlying ills. 

Others have suggested more money in the 
area of social work, particularly in the 
problem of teen age gangs and juvenile de- 
linquency. Here again, the benefits may be 
temporary as the slum resident grows to 
maturity In an environment that strictly 
limits his opportunity to get ahead. 

What needs recognition is that some of 
our best intentioned programs, both gov- 
ernmental and private, have tended to tinker 
with the symptoms of the disease, rather 
than to strike at its roots. Can we help the 
slum resident in the full restoration of his 
own awareness of human dignity and per- 


sonal worth? . . in his effort to gain a 
sense of community in the neighborhood 
where he lives? . . as he struggles to over- 


come the inertia and frustration that pre- 
cludes the seeking and accepting of respon- 
sibility in a larger society? Here is where the 
real sickness lies. 

How can we teach bright but unlettered 
men the skills of management? How can 
anyone learn to manage his own affairs uh- 
less he has something worthwhile to manage? 
It is our responsibility to provide for and 
encourage this kind of opportunity. 


SOME BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 
The responsibility for renewal of the slums 


The time has come to trust the people of 
the slums with the principle and decisive role 
in combating poverty and eliminating slums. 
The low income resident needs more than 
opportunities outside the slums ... he needs 
responsibilities inside the slums . . . re- 
sponsibility for his own affairs. . . his own 
enterprises. . his own self-help projects. If 
every last barrier to open occupancy were to 
be removed tomorrow, the sad fact is that 
the vast majority of slum residents do not 
have the economic base to move to a better 
neighborhood. 

The slum itself must of necessity be the 
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first assigned responsibility of the slum 
dweller. It is what he knows best. It is where 
he is, and improving conditions there is 
exactly the project most likely to enlist his 
full energies. While it is sound in principle 
to train and educate people so that they can 
escape the slums, it will be necessary for 
some time to come, to train and educate 
for usefullness in the slums, and to provide 
developing leadership there. Under our 
present course, the best talent in the slums 
is leaving instead of leading. 

Certainly a part of our strategy must be 
to encourage integration in better neighbor- 
hoods. On the other hand, there must be a 
frank recognition that this process will be 
slower than anticipated, and our major effort 
must be concentrated on the renewal of the 
slums . . . on making them a decent place 
to work and live. They are going to be 
“home” to most residents for a long time to 
come. The “Culture of Poverty” must be 
attacked and destroyed where it is, and not 
elsewhere. 


Many slum residents want to help themselves 
There is increasing evidence that given 
the right kind of opportunity, the motivation 
2 eee is present in many ghetto resi- 
ents: 

One organization has opened up more than 
2,000 in-the-ghetto jobs for local residents, 
adding some $10,000,000 to earned income. 
The same leadership has opened up chain 
store marketing opportunities for more than 
a dozen indigenous industries, adding still 
more jobs. 

A job placement service developed by un- 
employed men has placed more than 500 un- 
employed persons in jobs in a year and a half 
of operation, and has deve @ commu- 
nity spirit that helps to keep them there. 

A tenant’s union of slum residents has 
achieved a t-setting maintenance 
contract with a major slum landlord and is 
now forming tenant’s cooperative to own and 
rehabilitate the buildings, 

An inner city housing agency has already 
established small entrepreneurs as general 
building contractors. 

A community organization leader 
up to twenty mothers of children with high 
school or better education could take jobs 
that are available now, leaving the welfare 
8 if only an adequate day nursery could 

be provided in the community. They want ta 
break free from dependency. 

It would be wrong to assume that even a 
majority are thus motivated, for the bitter 
frustration of limited opportunity has con- 
tributed to apathy and a sense of futility. 
But there is reason to rightly Bowe fe that 
when a community is organized, and signif- 
icant gains have been won, and light begins 
to come through opening doors, that the un- 
motivated will move toward new opportunity 
and the larger liberty it presents. 

Slum communities have an emerging 
leadership 


Much of it can be found in the existing 
community organizations. To these have 
gravitated the angry; the dissatisfied; those 
in the community who want and are willing 
to work for change. They have been learning 
the value of concerted action. Individually, 
they may have felt a sense of helplessness; 
together, things have begun to happen. 
Therein lies the birth of hope, and with it, 
the motivation to fight for personal and com- 
munity betterment. 

The community organization frequently 
begins as opposition to a particular injustice 

.. to project grievances forcibly and 
unitedly to proper authority. It can be a voice 
in all matters of common concern, and & 
rallying point to the concerned. Its leader- 
ship may enter upon the formation of tenant 
and welfare recipient unions; job creation, 
placement, and training. In these experiences, 
there is the inevitable development of certain 
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management skills, and leadership abilities. 
With the restoration of human dignity comes 
the responsible behaviour that those outside 
the ghetto describe as what they would like 
to see rather than violence and disorder. 

The need for all those who would seek to 
help with the problems of personal and com- 
munity renewal in the slums, is to discover 
the means of working with angry people. 
And today, the best leadership is angry, par- 
ticularly in the Negro slums. All they see of 
us is certain of our agents the welfare 
case worker . . the local squad car . . . the 
precinct captain. These figures of authority 
and dominance represent white leadership to 
the people of the Negro slums, They are often 
all that they know of American enterprise 
and opportunity. 

It remains a real question to what degree 
we can successfully work with the hostile, 
angry ones. But if we shrink from the task, 
let it be remembered that the typically suc- 
cessful American business executive, were he 
to find himself in the circumstances that 
confront today’s resident of the slums, would 
be the angriest man of them all. 

The real and potential leaders are in the 
slums. They are intelligent, and at times 
brilliant, even if uneducated. It is for us to 
identify them, and establish rapport, to the 
degree that we can. 


The lack of equity by ownership 


A major cause for the failure of the slum 
resident to assume responsibility in his 
neighborhood is that he owns virtually none 
of it. Ninety percent of the businesses are 
owned and operated by those who live out- 
side the area. Rarely does he ever own the 
place where he lives. Such money as passes 
through his hands goes largely to those who 
are non-residents, eliminating the economic 
advantage to the community of money that 
stays where it is expended, at least for some 
duration. 

There needs to be a significant effort by 
government and private interests to make 
possible the experience of ownership of home 
and business to the ghetto resident. This ap- 
pears to be a vital part in any major re- 
newal of low income areas of the city. 

The need for private enterprise 

There is a growing conviction, voiced by 
both government spokesmen and those who 
represent the private sector, that it is time 
for the creative resources of private enter- 
prise to be brought to bear effectively upon 
the critical aspects of the war on poverty 
and the slums. This is not to discount the 
necessity of government involvement in the 
urban crisis, particularly in the massive 
funding required. But the new direction lies 
in the establishment of many more privately 
initiated, administered, and financed proj- 
ects, backed up by government financing, 
where this is available, particularly in the 
areas of small business loans, and housing 
funds, 

The private agency has certain distinct ad- 
vantages. If it has served an area effectively, 
it often builds up a reservoir of trust that 
is not always accorded by the slum resident 
to an arm of government. As a private agency, 
it is free from bureaucratic pressures, politi- 
cal influences, and the need to abide by rul- 
ings made by those who are frequently far 
removed from the scene. Moreover, it is re- 
lieved of the difficult occasion of being asked 
to work against itself, as can well be the posi- 
tion of government in working with slum 
residents and their problems. 

The challenge lies in whether the existing 
American economic system of free enterprise 
can be made to operate for the benefit of the 
poor, rather than have its technological ad- 
vances create an increasing number of casual- 
ties. The crisis demands the pulling together 
of all of the resources and the existing knowl- 
edge in our possession, plus the dynamic of 
significant innovation. 
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IS THERE A WORKABLE PLAN? 


The Community Renewal Society com- 
mends Toward Responsible Freedom. 

“A program to channel the frustration 
and resentment of the slum dweller into 
avenues of renewal for himself and the neigh- 
borhood where he lives, and that will en- 
courage him to grow by self help into respon- 
sible freedom.” 

The Community Renewal Society, formerly 
the Chicago City Missionary Society, has 
been helping residents of the inner city for 
85 years to achieve a meaningful and con- 
structive way of life. We have dealt with suc- 
cessive waves of in-migrants from various 
ethnic backgrounds, assisting in the process 
of adjustment to and assimilation by the 
city. The low income area resident of today, 
Negro, Spanish speaking, or southern white, 
is largely unadjusted, unassimilated, and 
made to feel unwelcome, 

Through a variety of institutional centers, 
and the funding of community organizations 
and many experimental programs, the 
Society is moving to encourage these resi- 
dents to overcome patterns of helpless de- 
pendency. Our current operating budget for 
1967 is approximately $900,000, and is com- 
mitted to “renewing the metropolis through 
faith in action”. While maintaining a re- 
lationship with the United Church of Christ, 
the Society has always been ecumenical in 
outlook, independent in its operation, and 
willing to close ranks with all those who work 
for the cause of human dignity and a better 
way of life for inner city people. 


THE THINKING BEHIND THIS PROGRAM 


CRS is committed to the principle that 
al men should be free, and that in this larger 
liberty, they be enabled to act responsibly. 

CRS believes that the culture of poverty 
that has entrapped generations of people in 
helpless dependency patterns must be 
changed. 

CRS is certain that the victims of the 
system can only be freed as they develop self 
reliance, and a sense of community in the 
neighborhood. 

CRS affirms that responsible freedom for 
the slum dweller can only come through the 
locally generated motivation that group or- 
ganization and action provides, assisted by 
outside resources, namely funding and per- 
sonnel with problem-solving skills. 


HOW WILL TOWARD RESPONSIBLE FREEDOM 
WORK? 


The Community Renewal Society proposes: 

To stake out an area of the inner city 
where problems of poverty and blight are 
acute. To be well chosen, it must be large 
enough to encompass a full range of repre- 
sentative and critical needs, as well as op- 
portunities. At the same time, it must be 
small enough to avoid overtaxing the avail- 
able resources in funding and personnel. 

To engage qualified personnel in the areas 
of program development, planning and re- 
search, and community development, the 
latter position being a specialist in com- 
munity organization who will serve as proj- 
ect coordinator. Three additional staff spe- 
olalists will be sought in the areas of raising 
earned income, improving housing, and bet- 
tering training and educational opportuni- 
ties. 

To work for stronger community organiza- 
tions that can provide a focal point for 
problems and a force for constructive change. 
These groups will be assisted by the staff 
specialist and by the funding of their own 
staff and programs. Here lies the key to the 
rekindling of hope for the neighborhood, 
and the development of a sense of commu- 
nity. 

To form four community resource boards 
to aid in the solving of major problems that 
restrict community development. Each will 
be composed of local residents who live daily 
with the problems; a second group who are 
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at home in the race or nationality represented 
in the site area but who have themselves 
achieved responsible freedom; and a third 
group of outside resource persons with the 
particular skills needed to aid in solving the 
kinds of problems apt to be encountered. 

The resource board on earned income will 
originate and receive, investigate, refine, and 
seek activation for any worthwhile plan to 
raise the income level of the community, Its 
efforts will likely be concentrated on attract- 
ing new businesses, offering assistance to ex- 
isting businesses, the creation of new jobs, 
and job placement. Outside resource per- 
sons will include those with successful ex- 
perience in finance, manufacturing and dis- 
tribution, retailing, economic and commu- 
nity planning, management counsel, corpora- 
tion law, accounting. 

The resource board on housing will utilize 
every available means to improve the hous- 
ing situation for local residents. It may be 
expected to be particularly active in the ac- 
quisition and rehabilitation of slum dwell- 
ings, new construction, negotiation with 
slum landlords, and the encouragement of 
home ownership. Outside resource persons 
will include housing developers, real estate 
brokers, experts on government housing, 
building contractors and tradesmen, mort- 
gage specialists, attorneys, community plan- 
ners. 

The resource board on training and educa- 
tion will be concerned with activating pro- 
grams in the area of job training, and to fill 
in educational gaps, working particularly 
with young people and adults whose defi- 
ciencies limit job potential. It can also be 
expected to be active in improving the qual- 
ity of local public school education, and in 
encouraging greater participation by parents 
in joint responsibility with the schools. Out- 
side resource persons will include industrial 
trainers, remedial work specialists in reading 
and speech, public school administrators and 
teachers, specialists in adult education, so- 
clologists, University level educators, experts 
in parent-teacher relationships. 

The resource board on legal assistance will 
be active in helping the poor of the site area 
with those problems peculiar to their situa- 
tion, and in such manner that the law be- 
comes an instrument for social change rather 
than suppresion. Funding will provide for 
the services of attorneys, litigation costs, bail 
and appeal bonds. Attention will be focused 
on maintaining welfare recipients’ rights, 
housing code violations, and the de- 
fense of those who cannot afford legal coun- 
sel. Outside resource persons will include at- 
torneys, jurists, and legislators. 

To offer supplementary resources in the 
form of funding to provide for consultants, 
research, and evaluation of the developing 
program and its results. 

In essence, Toward Responsible Freedom, 
at work in the site area will: 

Set up the necessary problem solving ma- 
chinery to deal with the major ills that are 
present, as seen by local residents. The Com- 
munity Renewal Socety is convinced that 
when those who live daily with the problems 
are brought together with those who have 
skills in the solution of such problems, they 
will be solved. 

Bring the creative talents of private enter- 
prise to bear on the critical problems facing 
slum residents. Privately initiated, admin- 
istered, and financed, it will make use of 
government funding where this is available, 
particularly in the areas of housing and 
small business loans. 


THE UNIQUENESS OF TOWARD RESPONSIBLE 
FREEDOM 

1, The extensive involvement of local resi- 

dents in the solution of their own prob- 

lems—the program will evolve out of their 
needs as they see them. 

2. The Resource Board concept, bringing 

together local residents with those who 
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have the skills necessary to help them solve 
their problems. 

3. A coordinated attack mounted on all of 
the major problems of a given area at the 
same time. 

4. The provision for the engagement of 
planning consultants, researchers, and an 
independent evaluation of results. 


THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY RENEWAL 
SOCIETY 


The most significant role of the Society 
in Toward Responsible Freedom will be as an 
agent of interaction. With 85 years experi- 
ence in work among low income residents of 
Chicago, the Society has deep roots in the 
midst of those who live in poverty, and has 
their respect and confidence. At the same 
time, it has maintained excellent relation- 
ships with the community of talent who are 
represented particularly in its Board of Di- 
rectors, its Volunteer Training Programs, 
and in local church congregations. With a 
foot in both camps, it becomes possible to 
be effective in bridging the gap between two 
groups who are presently not engaged in 
meaningful conversation: the low income 
residents and those who possess the skills 
needed in helping them to solve their 
problems. 

The Society sees itself as 

An intermediary—bringing the poor to- 
gether with businessmen, educators, attor- 
neys, and others who can assist in the proc- 
ess of self-help. 

A catalyst—whose presence is necessary 
to insure the right kind of reaction. 

A broker—who can see that those who 
have talent and skill to offer can be brought 
into touch with those whose desire and need 
for these things is acute. 

RESEARCH, PLANNING, AND EVALUATION 

Under an Associate Director of Research 
and Planning, the Society plans to carry 
forward a p that will engage com- 
petent and independently based research 
and planning personnel, preferably at the 
University level, and representing a variety 
of academic disciplines. They may be ex- 
pected to assist in the selection of the site 
area and a control group; in the planning 
and development of programs; and in a final 
evaluation of significant results. 

This appears to be a vital necessity if the 
findings of this project viewed as experi- 
mental social and economic research are to 
have validity and application elsewhere. 

PRELIMINARY GOALS FOR THE SITE AREA 

Based on objectives as they are presently 
conceived, the Society would look for the 
following in the way of measurable results 
after several years of operation: 

1. Broader based, well staffed, vigorous 
community organizations, due to the assist- 
ance of the CRS staff specialist, and the 
funding of local community organization 
staf and 


programs. 

2. Significant improvement in the aver- 
age income of resident families, and favor- 
able change in regard to unemployment and 
underemployment. 

3. A major upgrading of housing in the 
area through acquisition and rehabilitation, 
stronger tenant unions, efficient housing 
code enforcement, a rise in home ownership, 
and new construction. 

4. Better educational and training oppor- 
tunities in quality and quantity, and sig- 
nificant improvement in public education 
through programs with teachers and par- 
ents in the community. 

5. A new respect for law and order as 
residents come to see the law as being more 
often on their side as a constructive force 
for social change. 

6. Attitudinal changes in regard to per- 
sonal worth, the future of the local neigh- 
borhood, and the larger society, assisting in 
the elimination of apathy, frustration, 
dependency, and violence as a means of 
expressing protest. 
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IF SUCCESSFUL, HOW FAR CAN TOWARD RESPON- 
SIBLE FREEDOM GO? 

Alone, it cannot be expected to eliminate 
the problems of poverty and blight in the 
renewal of Chicago. Successful as a pioneer- 
ing venture, with carefully validated 
results, it can be expected to stimulate 
@ massive re-thinking and restructuring of 
existing governmental and private 
not only for Chicago, but for other troubled 
urban areas in the nation. 


A FRANK WORD ABOUT THE DIFFICULTY 


The failure of most programs designed to 
eliminate poverty and blight, both govern- 
mental and private, has been the inability 
to get the people themselves deeply involved 
in the process of self-help. 

Can we work creatively with those who are 
frustrated and therefore hostile? 

Can apathy and dependency be overcome 
by the offering of new hope? 

Can people trapped in helpless dependency, 
even with assistance, be enabled to become 
free? 

No one can be sure of the answers, How- 
ever, we do believe that Toward Responsible 
Freedom has an excellent chance for success, 
and merits a trial for its potential contribu- 
tion to knowledge in how to deal with a 
grave crisis. 


A FRANK WORD ABOUT THE RISK 


Toward Responsible Freedom is committed 
to the principle of allowing people to think 
and decide for themselves. Responsibility in 
management of affairs, personal and busi- 
ness, can only come through experience. We 
do not anticipate that all of the decisions 
made by developing leadership in community 
organizations will always be either right or 
wise. The freedom of choice, even if wrongly 
exercised, is vital to the gaining of true 
independence. 

We ask that our friends who will support 
us in this program assume this risk with us 
as a necessary adjunct to the development of 
responsible freedom for the slum dweller. 


AN APPEAL FOR COMMITMENT 


If Toward Responsible Freedom is to 
be successful in its aim to involve local resi- 
dents in the solution of their own problems, 
who with the skill assistance of resource 
boards will mount a coordinated attack on 
all the major problems of an area, funding 
of the program by foundations, business cor- 
porations, and individuals is vitally neces- 
sary. It is here that you may play a partina 
vital decision. By sharing financially, you 
contribute to making democracy work for 
the ghetto resident as well; he who presently 
is denied through circumstance much of its 
benefits. 

There is no program that is more firmly in 
line with the American tradition than 
Toward Responsible Freedom. It relies upon 
the democratic process to ultimately find 
the best solution to mutually felt needs. 
It seeks to develop the motivation and initi- 
ative for self-help, rather than to encourage 
patterns of helpless dependency. It offers 
counsel and funding only where organized 
groups and individuals cannot make it alone, 
and then at their own request. It can pro- 
vide the means whereby the seething and 
repressed energies of thousands of the dis- 
advantaged can be utilized to purposeful 
and constructive advantage. 

Toward Responsible Freedom will need 
more than money from business and pro- 
fessional sources. This program cannot suc- 
ceed without the extensive application of 
managerial and technical skills, largely vol- 
unteer, to the problems of poverty and the 
slums. Through the resource boards, these 
manifold talents will become available to the 
site community, mediated by the Commu- 
nity Renewal Society. 

We believe that Toward Responsible Free- 
dom is more than just one more well mean- 
ing program. There are programs that have 
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been inclined to treat the symptoms of poy- 
erty and blight. TRF will get at the root of 
the disease: the absence of community, and 
the inertia and frustration that precludes 
the seeking and accepting of responsibility 
by the slum-dweller. 

Some programs, some urban renewal plans 
in particular have had a disunifying effect 
on the community in seeking to bring about 
change for the better—TRF will engender a 
sense of community through the experience 
of effective power exercised in community 
organization for the improvement of living 
conditions. 

Most programs have usually depended on 
outside money and outside management— 
TRF will require outside resources, but will 
seek the development of indigenous com- 
munity leadership to manage its programs. 

Many programs have tended to create de- 
pendency with its attendant bitterness and 
frustration—TRF will encourage independ- 
ence in thought and action, a vital essential 
in individual responsibility. 

Other programs have provided practical 
help to the motivated—TRF will seek to pro- 
vide and inspire a much needed response 
from the vast numbers of the unmotivated. 

Every indication that we have as an ex- 
perienced agency suggests that the restless 
energies of the ghettos can no longer be con- 
tained. The dictated solution by an outside 
authority is not acceptable. The day for hop- 
ing that the welfare recipient is both satis- 
fied and duly grateful is past. It is time to 
make a move Toward Responsibile Freedom. 
Will you close ranks with us, and help initiate 
@ march in a new direction? 


THE TOLL GUNS TAKE OF 
AMERICAN LIFE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I cannot 
improve on the credentials of Ralph Mc- 
Gill, editor of the Atlanta Journal, to 
comment on the American scene. 

Mr. McGill recently commented on the 
“Awful Toll Guns Take of American 
Life.” His comments were widely re- 
peated. Editors across this country found 
them worth printing. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Mc- 
Gill’s thoughts on firearms, as reprinted 
in the New Kensington, Pa., Dispatch of 
July 20, be printed in the Recorp for the 
benefit of Senators as they consider leg- 
islation to keep firearms from the crim- 
inal, the sniper, the alcoholic, the ad- 
dict, and others who are likely to mis- 
use them. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GUNS Take AWFUL TOLL or LIFE In AMERICA 
(By Ralph McGill) 

At Austin, the University of Texas has, 
with obvious unease, reopened the tall and 
handsome tower to the public. It was from 
its height that student Charles Whitman, 
with his weapons about him, shot and killed 
15 persons and wounded 32. 

In the news almost daily are reports of 
gun killings. “Former Mental Patient Kills 
Three...” “Shot Kills Long Island Girl 
Driving on Parkway Berserk Man Forts 
up in Home, Shoots Four to Death . . .” 

Americans are killed by fatal shootings, 
at the rate of 17,000 a year—nearly 50 per 
day. 

In Vietnam, after some years of fighting, 
our casualties have climbed above 11,000. 
This sad statistic has the country in an emo- 
tional debate. Congressmen speak, hold hear- 
ings. Protest groups demonstrate. Riots occur. 

Yet, every year some 17,000 are killed by 
guns in homes, on streets, from towers, from 
windows, and so on. 
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In this century—since 1900—more than 
750,000 have died of gun wounds—at home 
or in their communities. 

This figure is greater than the 613,600 
killed in battle in all our wars, from the 
Revolutionary War down to the one in prog- 
ress in Vietnam. 

Who cares? Not many of us. 

University of Texas psychiatrists know 
that every year some of their student pa- 
tients have included the tower in some of 
their fantasies and dreams—of suicide, 
death, and so on, 

Charles Whitman had said in his one psy- 
chiatric examination that he had thought of 
getting a deer rifle and shooting people from 
the tower. All university counselors knew 
of the close line between violence and tran- 
quility that is revealed by many student 
patients. 

The Oswald case continues to excite doubt- 
ers. In New Orleans, a British jazz musician 
who came to this country about three 
months ago and sought out the ancestral 
city of jazz has become an “expert” on the 
assassination of President Kennedy. News- 
papers give him space, TV interviews him. 

Books continue to appear, trying to create 
a conspiracy out of the President’s murder by 
Oswald. Many of them are filled with prepos- 
terous, strained theories or the most far- 
fetched conclusions. 

A compulsive, determined murderer can, of 
course, get a rifle or pistol if he is committed 
to murder. But as even the gun lobby knows, 
that is not really the point. 

The point is why was Oswald, the killer, 
able to obtain his particular weapon by fill- 
ing out a mail order blank? Children today 
can order weapons by mail. Recently in San 
Francisco, law enforcement officials raided a 
home and reported they found in it more 
than $400,000 in guns, mortar shells, ma- 
chine guns, ammunition, and so on. The de- 
fendant said he was just a collector. 


WHO REALLY SPEAKS FOR THE 
NEGRO? 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, “Who 
really speaks for the Negro?” Under- 
standably, that question has been asked 
many times in recent months and is, in 
fact, the title of a new book. To some 
Americans, unfortunately, the principal 
Negro spokesmen are the advocates of 
black power, those near-sighted young 
radicals who travel around the country 
preaching hate and revolution. Fortu- 
nately, however, most Americans, in- 
cluding most Negroes, realize that they 
represent only a tiny minority and are 
not representative of the mainstream of 
Negro thought, which for the most part, 
endorses the view that all Americans 
must work together for social and eco- 
nomic progress. 

With those thoughts in mind, I was 
much impressed with a statement in the 
Washington Post by Col. Daniel James, 
Jr., himself a Negro, which was extreme- 
ly critical of the black power movement 
and its leaders, some of whom have 
equated the war in Vietnam as a means 
by which America hopes to exterminate 
the Negro. Colonel James, who is a fight- 
er pilot in the Air Force in Vietnam, of- 
fered some excellent advice that all 
Americans would do well to read and re- 
flect upon. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Colonel James, I am happy to point 
out, more accurately expresses the view- 
point of the American Negro. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 10, 1967] 

Necro FIGHTER Por Hrrs CARMICHAEL, 

BLACK POWER 
(By William Tuohy) 

DANANG, SOUTH VIETNAM, Aug. 9.— Stokely 
Carmichael is a big-mouth who is making a 
profession out of being a Negro, and he’s got 
no damn business speaking for me,” said the 
tall, impressive-looking Negro pilot. “This 
Black Power garbage is for the birds.” 

Col. Daniel James Jr., 47, carries his 230 
pounds on a 6-foot, 4-inch frame covered by 
a distinctive black flying suit with silver 
colonel’s eagles on the shoulders. There are 
command pilot’s wings on his breast just 
above the name: “Chappie James.” 

Chappie James, the biggest fighter pilot 
in the Air Force has become something of a 
legend in the air war in Vietnam. He flies an 
F-4 Phantom fighter and is vice wing com- 
mander of the 8th Tactical Fighter Wing 
based in Thailand. The commander is 
James’s closest friend, Col. Robin Olds, the 
Air Force’s top ace. 

In Danang on a short visit, Col. James said 
in an interview, “These riots are the worst 
thing that could happen to the Negroes’ 
cause. This could set the civil rights move- 
ment back 100 years. A lot of the fence- 
sitters are jumping off on the wrong side 
now.” 

Col. James emphasized that he did not 
speak for the white establishment. 

“We're fighting to get laws passed to pro- 
tect civil rights,” James pointed out. Tou've 
got to obey laws. You can’t have a double 
standard.” 

James is especially critical of Stokely Car- 
michael, the former head of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee. 

“I resent Stokely’s setting himself up a 
spokesman for Negroes,” he said. “This S.0.B. 
is leading too many kids astray. And when he 
advises Negro servicemen to come back and 
fight at home—that’s sheer stupidity.” 

In case anyone should question his own 
credentials in the civil rights movement, 
James added, Hell, I was in the original sit- 
in back in 1943.” 

He and nearly 100 other Negro Army Air 
Corps cadets refused to accept segregation 
at Selfridge Air Force Base in Michigan. They 
were all arrested and threatened with court- 
martial, but they held their ground and the 
charges later were dropped. 

“What I really don’t buy is that back-to- 
Africa stuff,” James concluded. “I’m not an 
African immigrant. Im an American with 
several generations behind me in my coun- 


“If something is wrong with my country 
right now, then I’m willing to hold her hand 
for a while until she pulls out of it and 
gets right.” 

Born in Pensacola, Fla., and a graduate of 
Tuskegee Institute, James now lives in Tuc- 
son, Ariz. He has two sons, one in Air Force 
ROTC at the University of Arizona, and a 
daughter who was formerly an airline 
stewardess. 


CARE, CONTROL, AND PREVENTION 
OF ALCOHOLISM 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, as one of 
the principal sponsors of S. 1508, a bill 
to authorize an expanded and more 
comprehensive program of care, control, 
and prevention of alcoholism, I am 
heartened to note that the legislature 
of the State of Alabama has approved a 
resolution in support of the bill. 

The passage of this resolution by the 
legislature shows a welcome awareness 
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of a national, as well as local, health 
problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Act No. 49, House Joint Resolution 39, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


ALABAMA Law, Acr No. 49, HOUSE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 39 


Whereas alcoholism is a major national 
health problem which the U.S. Public Health 
Service and the Crime Commission have de- 
scribed as the fourth most serious health 
problem, ranking behind only heart disease, 
mental illness, and cancer; and 

Whereas alcoholism which afflicts an esti- 
mated five to six million Americans, with 
roughly 250,000 persons joining the ranks 
of alcoholics each year, is defined as “any 
condition of abnormal behavior or illness 
resulting directly or indirectly from the 
chronic and habitual use of or dependence 
upon alcoholic beverages to the extent of the 
loss of power of self-control over their use;” 
and 

Whereas the costs of alcoholism are high 
with the estimated cost to business and in- 
dustry from absenteeism, inefficiency and 
accidents due to alcoholism running to some 
$2 billion annually. Taxpayers, courts, police, 
and penal systems bear a tremendous burden 
as indicated by the Crime Commission’s re- 
port that one out of every three arrests in 
1965, approximately two million, were for 
public drunkenness. Half of all fatal auto- 
mobile accidents have been found to have 
some association with alcohol. The cost of 
alcoholism to the families of afflicted persons 
is incapable of statistical measurement, but 
none the less tragic; and 

Whereas recent court rulings have held 
that it is unconstitutional to jail an alco- 
holic simply because of public drunkenness, 
and that chronic alcoholics must be treated 
medically and socially and not as criminals. 
The reasonings of these rulings have long 
been recognized by the medical profession, 
but the result places a new and tremendous 
responsibility on the states and local com- 
munities for which they are not equipped 
and are wholly incapable of handling without 
assistance; and 

Whereas S. 1508 (identical bill H.R. 9463) 
has been introduced in the 90th Congress of 
the United States to implement recommen- 
dations of the President's Crime Commis- 
sion concerning alcoholism and to assist the 
states and local communities in meeting 
their responsibilities in connection there- 
with. This bill has the active support of the 
North American Association of Alcoholism 

Programs, an organization representing 
state and local government groups dealing 
with alcoholism, as well as independent au- 
thorities on the problem, and is sponsored by 
thirty-six senators from both parties; and 

Whereas, in brief, this legislation would 
establish a Bureau of Alcoholism Care and 
Control within the office of the Surgeon 
General to coordinate and direct federal al- 
coholism programs. It authorizes three years 
of demonstration project grants for the fol- 
lowing types of projects: detoxification cen- 
ters under medical supervision; treatment 
centers for patients under court order; 
treatment programs for alcoholics in jail or 
correctional institutions; aftercare or post- 
institutional programs. Grants authorized 
for these purposes are $20 million in fiscal 
1968, $35 million in fiscal 1969, and $45 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1970, to be made to public and 
private non-profit agencies and organiza- 
tions, subject to the recommendations and 
approval of the Surgeon General. It creates 
a sixteen member National Advisory Com- 
mittee to be composed of at least three mem- 
bers Involved in state or local government 
programs and at least three more members 
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from local or private non-profit agencies 
dealing with alcoholism. It authorizes $1.3 
million over a two year period for studies 
of personnel practices and needs, training of 
specialists, and special training of doctors 
and police; now therefore 

Be it resolved by the legislature of Ala- 
bama, both houses thereof concurring, That 
this body being aware of the serious nature 
of alcoholism, its rapidly increasing preva- 
lence and the difficulties of the states and 
local communities in dealing with their new 
responsibilities resulting from recent court 
rulings in cases concerning alcoholics, rec- 
ommends the passage of S. 1508. We ur- 
gently request each member of the Alabama 
Congressional Delegation, to whom copies of 
this resolution shall be sent, to give this 
legislation his whole hearted support. 

Attest: 

JOHN W. PEMBERTON, 
Clerk of the House. 


THE SST COVERUP 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Row- 
land Evans and Robert Novak demon- 
strate almost daily in their column In- 
side Report that they are among the 
most knowledgeable reporters in Wash- 
ington. They have _ successfuly cut 
through a countless number of the cover- 
ups and curtains of secrecy that grow 
like barnacles on the ship of state and 
by so doing have performed an invalua- 
ble service for all of us. 

The web of secrecy spun by public of- 
ficials grows thickest when it surrounds 
a policy that is not in the public inter- 
est. The program to develop a supersonic 
transport at public expense despite the 
very high risk of unacceptable social and 
economic costs is an outstanding exam- 
ple of a policy totally inimical to the pub- 
lic interest, and Congress owes to the Na- 
tion no less than a very hard second look 
at our commitment to this project. 

Evans and Novak, in their column in 
today’s edition of the Washington Post, 
have once more performed yeoman serv- 
ice by reporting on “The SST Coverup.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn be printed in the Record. I com- 
mend it to the attention of all Senators. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SST Coverup 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

Gathering dust in a locked safe in the 
bowels of the Treasury Department is a 
secret report by two Government economists 
suggesting that the big loser in the develop- 
ment of the supersonic transport (SST) air- 
liner is bound to be the American taxpayer. 

The report, started in 1965 and completed 
in 1966 after many revisions, paints a pic- 
ture of riskless capitalism under the deal 
cooked up between Uncle Sam and the Boe- 
ing Co., designer of what is supposed to be 
the first commercial superjet. 

For Boeing, it’s tails-I-win, heads-you-lose. 
If the SST flops, the Federal Government 
picks up almost all the tab. But if the SST 
is a success, Boeing gets all the profits. 

The secret SST report was the subject of 
a bitter struggle during 1965 and 1966 inside 
the Johnson Administration. But it was kept 
a family secret. Given a spurious security 
classification of “confidential,” its contents 
have been withheld from Congress and the 
public. 

But this is merely symptomatic of the in- 
sidious coverup of SST facts performed by 
the Administration with Congress a willing 
collaborator. Congress is now getting ready 
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to raise SST appropriations to around $650 
million even though it has never conducted 
a serious hearing or staff study on the 
project. 

Just such a serious study was ordered in 
1965 by Henry N. (Joe) Fowler, Secretary of 
the Treasury, who assigned it to two young 
economists then on the Treasury staff, Jack 
Stockfish and Dan Edwards. Although the 
report itself is still locked up, we can report 
the gist of its conclusions. 

Stockfish and Edwards suggested the SST 
will end up in one of two extremes: (1) it 
may be fabulously successful, dominating the 
ever-expanding transatlantic air routes with 
its 1800-miles-per-hour speed, or (2) it may 
be the whitest of white elephants, because 
of technical problems (most particularly the 
ear-shattering supersonic boom problem) or 
rising costs that dangerously push up airline 
ticket prices. 

Either way, according to the Stockfish- 
Edwards report, the taxpayer is the loser. If 
the SST works, the two economists suggested 
there would be no limit to profits. One of 
their working papers talked about an amaz- 
ing $100 billion in profits to the manufac- 
turer with no way for the Government to 
get a cut. If, however, the SST fails, Uncle 
Sam would be picking up the whole tab 
according to the Stockfish-Edwards report. 

Their recommendations: (1) devise an air- 
tight system under which the Government 
would recapture its initial investment plus a 
good share of the profits, and (2) require the 
aircraft manufacturer to put up a large pro- 
portion of the o investment. 

This would have the dual effect of slowing 
down the project’s timetable to give engineers 
more time for technical problems and also 
better protect Uncle Sam's interests. 

Secretary Fowler carried these proposals 
into the months of intra-Administration 
meetings and was supported actively by the 
Budget Bureau and passively by the Defense 
Department. But Gen. William (Bozo) McKee, 
head of the Federal Aviation Agency (FAA), 
cleverly fought off hard-line proposals. A 
skilled bureaucratic in-fighter, McKee also 
had President Johnson’s tacit support. 

Thanks to the Treasury’s position. Boeing 
was required to contribute something. But 
the final deal remains a taxpayer’s nightmare. 
Of the $1.2 billion cost in developing an SST 
prototype, Boeing and General Electric Co. 
(maker of the plane’s engines) put up 12 per 
cent, the airlines put up 5 per cent and 
the Federal Government is stuck with the re- 
maining 83 per cent. 

That’s not all. No matter how success- 

ful the SST proves, the Government can only 
get back its original investment plus 6 per 
cent. Furthermore, there’s a king-size loop- 
hole in the deal. If Boeing makes technical 
changes (such as switching metals used for 
construction) before the first 100 planes are 
sold, the Government won’t get a single nickel 
back. 
Sen. Wiliam Proxmire of Wisconsin is ask- 
ing the Senate Appropriations Committee to 
take another look at the SST before sending 
this year’s appropriation to the floor. But 
Proxmire’s is a voice in the wilderness. Con- 
gress won’t likely oppose a project that no 
pressure group is lobbying against even 
though that forgotten report covered up in 
the Treasury safe has the word “scandal” 
clearly between its lines. 


THE FEDERAL OCTOPUS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have long opposed the current infiltra- 
tion of the Federal Government into 
every aspect of our lives. A recent edi- 
torial entitled The Federal Octopus,” 
published in the State of August 7, 1967, 
capitalizes on my views concerning the 
visible hand which is strangling our 
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American heritage of government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

The editorial accurately reveals our 
Federal bureaucracy, bloated by a 10- 
percent increase to 2,900,000 Federal em- 
Ployees. Comparing the Central Govern- 
ment to an octopus, the editorial writers 
wisely warn us about the tentacles which 
reach out from Washington into every 
“pocket, paper, and business practice” of 
duped Americans. 

Mr. President, every aspect of our 
lives—economic, social, and legal—is be- 
ing dictated by our Central Government. 
Our only hope is to inform our people of 
the dangers of a too powerful Federal 
Government through exemplary editori- 
als such as the one that appeared in the 
9275 7 edition of the State, Columbia, 

. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE FEDERAL OCTOPUS 


The tentacles which reach out from Wash- 
ington into the pockets, the papers, and the 
business practices of Americans grow more 
numerous and more grasping with each ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The federal bureaucracy, already bloated 
beyond all reason, continues to increase de- 
spite President Johnson’s occasional protes- 
tations of domestic economy. Last year, some 
273,000 new federal employes were added to 
the U.S. payroll (a 10 per cent increase) and 
put the total at 2,900,000. 

But sheer numbers, frightening though 
they may be to the taxpayer, are not the only 
threat. More ominous is the steadily grow- 
ing involvement of the federal bureaucracy 
with the economy and the society of America. 
The courts have been bad enough with their 
assumption of legislative and executive func- 
tions, but at least they have gone through 
the motions of legality. 

Nowadays, however, legal functions are 
being usurped by executive agencies which 
threaten to bypass normal court procedures 
although their procedures are quasi-judicial 
in nature. Even greater dangers lie ahead if 
Congress is lulled into passing legislation 
of the type sought by the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, legislation which 
would give the Commission powers which 
currently reside in the federal courts. 

The issue is not whether there shall or 
shall not be discrimination in employment 
that point is fairly well settled by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. The question now is 
whether an employer, charged with violation 
of the Act, shall have the traditional right to 
a trial in court. 

The EEOC, like so many other agencies of 
our hydra-headed executive branch, consid- 
ers itself charged with fulfillment of a so- 
ciological mission—not just with the ad- 
ministration of a legislative directive. If the 
Commission gets the powers now being 
sought for it, the agency would become in 
effect, a self-contained prosecutor, judge, and 
jury. 

One knowledgeable attorney who has dealt 
with such agencies for years, points out that 
situations would develop in which the Com- 
mission would be filing a complaint with it- 
self, then “asking itself to adjudge in favor 
of itself, and to grant to itself a decree 
against the defendant.” 

It takes little imagination to see how soon 
and how inevitably that sort of situation 
would bring outright dictation. 

The question is, are the American people 
so cowed by their central government as to 
accept this sort of additional tyranny? 
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THE GOLDEN SHMOO 


Mr. BARTLETT Mr. President, a most 
interesting article written by Dolly Con- 
nelly was printed in the July 17 issue of 
Sports Illustrated. An introductory sen- 
tence says: 

Like a creature from an Al Capp comic 
strip, the hula-skirted musk ox has sur- 
vived threatened extinction to become a 
utopian animal for the hard-pressed people 
of the North. 


The article will be of interest not only 
to those who are concerned lest this mag- 
nificent animal be wiped off the face of 
the earth, a tragedy which almost oc- 
curred, but because it is a fascinating 
account of a fascinating animal 

Alaska, a natural habitat for the musk 
ox, had none in 1930, when the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service brought a small 
herd to the University of Alaska and later 
transplanted the animals to Nunivak 
Island. Later, as the article goes on to 
relate, some young musk oxen were 
brought back to Fairbanks and are thriv- 
ing at the University of Alaska campus 
where their numbers are increasing. John 
Teal, director of the Alaska experiment 
and interested for ever so long in the 
musk oxen, was responsible for bringing 
the animals from Nunivak. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Sports Illustrated article 
be printed following these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, a sub- 
sequent issue of Sports Illustrated con- 
tains editorial comment to the effect that 
the musk ox “is being talked about in 
different quarters as a prize for big-game 
hunters.” 

According to the magazine: 

Last week the governing council of Can- 
ada’s Northwest Territories announced it was 
considering offering hunters the opportunity 
to kill musk ox at $4,000 a shaggy head. 
The cost would include an airplane charter, 
guides, shooting licenses and all the thrill 
of killing, say, a cow. “The musk ox is even 
easier to shoot than a cow,” says one north- 
ern wildlife expert. “You can walk right up 
to them.” 

It is not my business or the business 
of any other U.S. citizen to instruct or 
advise our Canadian friends what they 
should do about this, or any other mat- 
ter. Nevertheless, I trust that I may be 
allowed to express the hope that the 
hunting ban will not be lifted. There 
simply are not enough musk oxen. Also, 
experience demonstrates that once re- 
trictions long in effect are lifted, it is 
mighty hard in any circumstance to im- 
pose them again. If the musk ox is to 
multiply and roam the open lands of 
the Arctic as in the days of old, then 
man’s protection ought to be given for 
a long time to come. 

EXHIBIT 1 
THE GOLDEN SHMOO OF THE BARREN LANDS 
(By Dolly Connelly) 

Last May, from the unlikely interior of the 
calving barns at the University of Alaska, 
there emerged seven bright-eyed, roly-poly 
hanks of hair that may someday be con- 
sidered among the world’s most important 
animals. They were the first results of a 
selective-breeding program designed to help 
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the musk ox do for the north country what 
the Longhorn steer did for the American 
West a century before. 

Not that anyone who has known and loved 


a musk ox—and the two conditions appar- 


ently are inseparable—would listen for a 
moment to comparison of his beast with the 
scrawny, ornery Longhorn. A musk ox smells 
good, tastes good, gives milk and loves to 
play games. But, most important of all, be- 
neath the long, coarse, drab-brown hair that 
descends like chain mail from the pale saddle 
across their backs almost to their spatulate 
feet musk oxen carry an underwool finer 
than any other wool substance known in 
nature. And since they are capable of in- 
gesting Arctic vegetation that any self- 
respecting reindeer or caribou would sniff at, 
the prairies stretching around the northern 
zones of the earth could support huge herds 
of them without ruffling the ecological bal- 
ance of that rough yet fragile land. 

In recent geological times, musk oxen 
ranged south at least to Kentucky on the 
North American continent and throughout 
Europe. While it is generally accepted that 
their pasturage shrank as they followed the 
retreat of ice northward during the last Ice 
Age, Vilhjalmur Stefansson blames their 
sharp decline in numbers on man and his 
thoughtless extermination of the herds. 
“Bows, arrows and spears were invented 20,- 
000, 30,000 or 40,000 years ago,” wrote Stef- 
ansson, “Ever since those days nearly every 
band of musk ox has in effect committed 
suicide by not fleeing but standing up 
against man to fight.” 

To passionate protectors of the earth’s 
rare animals, these are among the most tragic 
words in Stefansson’s long chronicles of life 
in the arctic. When attacked, musk oxen 
form a rough circle of defense in the manner 
of a western wagon train threatened by 
Indians. Larger animals take up positions 
shoulder to shoulder on the perimeter, mas- 
sive horned heads lowered to confront the 
enemy, with calves and yearlings buried with- 
in the protective ring, An individual animal 
will make a short, threatening sortie out of 
the circle and then promptly wriggle back 
into position, but rarely do the animals at- 
tack en masse, and they will run only if 
thoroughly alarmed. This circling strategy is 
a splendid defense against wolves, but a setup 
for slaughter by man. 

There is no sport in the killing of musk 
oxen, but in past years many “fearless” hunt- 
ers returned to civilization with horrendous 
tales of attacks by “the world’s most danger- 
ous game animal.” The musk ox, misnamed, 
misunderstood, maligned in a hundred ficti- 
tious stories delivered from the lectern, had 
no friends except a few who marveled at its 
magnificent adaptation to the Arctic prairies. 

Musk ox range reached its low point in the 
last century. Whalers—Russian, Norwegian 
and American—wintering over in Arctic seas 
indulged in wanton slaughter, as much to 
relieve boredom as to obtain food, for they 
killed whole bands far in excess of need. As 
recently as the decade 1860 to 1870 the last 
mative band of musk oxen in Alaska was 
exterminated in the vicinity of Point Hope. 
Canada’s Banks Island is strewn as thickly 
with the bones of animals killed in the late 
19th century as a Dakota prairie in the years 
of the buffalo slaughter. 

I first saw a band of musk oxen move in 
flowing, fast gait, astonishingly graceful de- 
spite their short legs, through coarse, frozen 
tundra grass on a fog-shrouded island of the 
Bering Sea. Suddenly in dim winter twilight, 
like a forgotten vista of the Ice Age, they 
wheeled in clouds of self-generated steam 
and turned to study me. Years later I 
watched a young man named Terry Hall, 
herd manager of the musk ox breeding sta- 
tion at the University of Alaska, playfully 
haul a large bull across a snowy pasture on a 
sledge. Intensely curious, musk oxen will leap 
aboard any moving object—which led one of 
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us to question just who was domesticating 
whom. This delightful incident was as in- 
congruous as sighting a diplodocus at play 
in the backyard. 

Like many other admirers of the musk ox, 
I have traced its dwindling natural range on 
the globe many times—the Arctic islands of 
extreme northern Canada, Peary Land to 
Scoresby Sound on the eastern coast of 
Greenland and the Canadian mainland at 
the game sanctuary created for it on the 
Thelon River west of Chesterfield Iniet on 
Hudson Bay. In 1930 this natural range was 
extended when the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service captured wild musk ox calves and 
yearlings in Greenland and transplanted 
them first to Fairbanks and then to Nunivak 
Island off the coast of Alaska, Similar reset- 
tlements were made in Spitsbergen and in 
Norway. These little bands flourished, mostly 
because the habitats are free of wolves, their 
No. 1 enemy next to man, and the animals 
are now protected by international laws 
against slaughter and capture. The Nunivak 
herd—my own introduction to musk oxen— 
rapidly increased in 30 years from 33 ani- 
mals to the current estimated population of 


In 1954, into this poignant picture of musk 
oxen surviving in remote huddles on the Arc- 
tic prairies there stepped the Institute of 
Northern Agricultural Research, a group of 
Arctic ecologists devoted to the domestica- 
tion of both animals and plants for use in 
the northern economy. Concentration was on 
the musk ox in the belief that this great, 
shaggy, yoke-horned beast is best equipped 
to lead the northward march of civilization. 

The name musk oxen is absurd, for they 
are not oxen nor do they have musk glands. 
Having buried my face deep in the foot- 
thick shoulder wool of a damp musk ox and 
sniffed and sniffed, I can report that they 
smell only wet and woolly, and faintly— 
but not offensively—of manure. Even the sci- 
entific name, Ovibos moschatus (musky 
sheep-cow), is a misnomer, as the musk ox 
probably is an ancient ruminant that start- 
ed off independently somewhere between the 
antelope and goat species. The Eskimos call 
it oomingmak (the bearded one) and know 
his wonderful underwool as quivut. 

Modern appreciation, dating from Stefans- 
son’s enthusiasm for the animal, is a com- 
plicated story now reaching marvelous cul- 
mination, the creation of a new economy for 
natives of the Canadian and Alaskan Arctic. 
The first inkling that this Ice Age mammal 
still existed on the northern tundra came 
three centuries ago when Arctic adventurers 
were astonished to see small clouds of gos- 
samer blowing on the summer winds, a sub- 
stance so light and silky that often it caught 
in shining sheets on dwarfed willow clumps 
growing in upper layers of soil over the per- 
matfrost. It was totally out of character with 
the environment, so much so that discoverers 
sought out the source of supply. They were 
astonished to learn that the wool substance 
was shed in sheets by a large, long-haired 
animal whose head was enclosed with heavy 
horns. Subsequently the literature of the 
time carried references to the strange mon- 
ster” that carried under its thick guard hairs 
an incredibly light wool drawn in long, 
silken strands. 

It bore kinship to the extinct giant musk 
ox whose massive bones turn up now and 
again in the gold-dredging pools of Alaska 
and along the undercut banks of Arctic riv- 
ers. Bulls can weigh as much as half a ton 
and bear some superficial resemblance to the 
American bison. 

The effort to domesticate the musk ox be- 
gan in 1954 with the capture of three calves 
from the Thelon River Game Sanctuary in 
Canada’s Northwest Territories under the 
auspices of the Institute of Northern Agri- 
cultural Research. The leader of this project 
was John J. Teal Jr., an anthropologist who 
heads up the institute and its cherished 
Project Musk Ox. The three babies were taken 
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with tender care to Teal’s own farm at 
Huntington Center, Vermont. They were 
gentled within a week, demonstrating an 
eagerness to establish good relations with 
their captors and to master the routine of 
American farm life. 

The oxen did, however, distrust dogs. “Just 
after the oxen arrived our dogs came up to 
the fence,” Teal says. “The musk oxen, whose 
natural enemy is the wolf, either saw through 
to the origin of that selective breeding or 
mistook the dogs for wolves. With great snorts 
the oxen dashed for me, stamping their feet 
on the ground, and formed a defense with 
me in the center. I knew then that I had 
been accepted.” 

Affectionate, playful, intelligent, these sup- 
posedly fearsome animals turned out to be 
sweetie pies of the animal kingdom. They 
opened gates, picked locks and pockets, played 
king of the mountain, playfully butted heads, 
leaned on visitors to induce blissful scratch- 
ings, went swimming in the farm pond with 
members of the Teal family and learned to 
answer to their names. Writes John Teal in 
the monthly bulletin of the institute: “Ang- 
manguak, always known as Girlie, the first 
calf captured in the Northwest Territories, 
is about to enter her 14th year as the pioneer 
domestic musk ox at the Institute’s farm in 
Vermont. Always affectionate and fond of 
petting, she has allowed herself to be milked 
in the open pastures. Her calf of 1962, Little 
Girl, is a giant female of splendid propor- 
tions, but has not yet been bred for lack of 
a proper bull. Meanwhile Little Girl is much 
enamored of a horse with which she grazes, 
standing flank to flank by the hour and ex- 
changing friendly nips.” 

In 1964 the institute began establishment 
of the Alaska breeding station with captures 
from the wild herd on Nunivak Island. Fi- 
nancing is by grant from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, with land provided by the Uni- 
versity of Alaska. Capturing proved a frus- 
trating procedure, as the slightest approach 
to the animals produced an immediate circle 
of threatening horns, the young safely en- 
closed within the group. They defeated every 
trick tried on them, from corralling to forc- 
ing them into the sea. It was finally discov- 
ered that musk oxen are terrified of the down- 
draft of helicapters. A hovering aircraft scat- 
tered the circled animals in all directions. 
After that the roping was greatly simplified, 
and soon 31 young animais in their fetching 
hula skirts of hair—most of them juvenile 
females—were ruminating in the enclosures. 

The great value to the northern economy 
lies in the qiviut, the golden fleece of the 
Arctic, which is shed annually at one swoop. 
Shearing is about as difficult as peeling off 
@ sweater. Breaking away from the skin, 
qiviut works through the guard hairs. As it 
grows heavy and hot in warm weather, ani- 
mals practically ask to be peeled, sidling up 
for a good scratching. Each animal drops 
about six pounds of qiviut, compared to three 
ounces of pashm from the Cashmere goat. 
The fiber is similar to pashm but about twice 
as long and half as thick, and thus far silkier. 
It can be prepared with the same machinery 
used for cashmere. Four to eight ounces make 
a sweater. One pound of the precious stuff, 
worth at least $50, spun into 40-strand 
thread, makes a ball of thread 25 miles long. 
A knitter can keep busy for a long time with 
a quarter of a pound of qiviut yarn. Very 
strong, it will not shrink when scrubbed or 
even boiled, and it will take dye without loss 
of softness or of warmth. Garments woven 
or knitted of qiviut are so light that the 
wearer scarely feels them, yet warming 
enough to keep the wearer cozy in tempera- 
tures well below zero. After all, qiviut keeps 
musk oxen contently chewing cuds at 60° 
below zero. 

Some of the fiber goes into research, but 
most is being stockpiled toward a goal of 
1,000 pounds—an adequate quantity for the 
first commercial use. At that time one of 
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the many textile firms specializing in rare 
materials will be selected for processing and 
manufacture of garments. 

The Institute of Northern Agricultural Re- 
search has now come through the first two 
of its major phases with musk oxen: main- 
tenance of the pilot-study herd in Vermont, 
used for research in physiology, taxonomy, 
diseases, genetics, behavior and response to 
Management; and the establishment of 
breeding stations where “seed” stock will be 
produced and management and other studies 
further pursued. The experimentation ulti- 
mately will be followed by the distribution of 
domesticated breeding stock to qualified in- 
dividuals and organizations. Eskimo councils 
from northern Quebec to the coastal villages 
of Alaska, learning of Project Musk Ox ap- 
parently through “mukluk telegraph,” have 
already requested stock. This sum- 
mer the institute hopes to establish its 
second breeding station in collaboration 
with the province of Quebec, using animals 
captured on Ellesmere Island, probably the 
richest remaining musk ox territory in pro- 
portion to area. The station would be near 
Fort Chimo on Ungava Bay in response to 
urgent petitions from Eskimo village coun- 
cils of the region. 

In nature, musk ox bands number from 
five to 100 or more animals. A nucleus herd 
in a northern village probably will number 
two or three bulls and six cows to the bull. 
But only when the breeding herds have been 
augmented by natural increase and further 
captures of calves—enough to spare the 
cadre for new domesticated herds—will the 
musk ox take its giant step out of the Ice 
Age and into the 20th century economy. 

Along with domestication of the animals, 
this fall the institute will begin the train- 
ing of promising young Eskimos as herds- 
men. Mrs. Lillian Schell, a graduate student 
at the University of Alaska, working for a 
Master of Fine Arts degree, is preparing her- 
self to teach the subtleties of giviut garment 
hand-manufacture to native women. An 
honor graduate of the New England School 
of Textiles, Mrs. Schell will be a key instruc- 
tor in the new native industry. Points out 
John Teal: “The quest for qiviut may be the 
means by which man will open up the North 
for permanent settlement and will achieve 
that greater wisdom, the happy adjustment 
of economy and environment.” 

Careful preparation of the native settle- 
ments to receive the musk oxen is an in 
part of the plan. Some earlier attempts to 
teach Eskimos to herd reindeer came a 
cropper when the Fish and Wildlife Service 
failed to take into account the hunter in- 
stinct of the Eskimo. As quickly as hopeful 
Fish and Wildlife men winged off into the 
blue, the Eskimos did what comes naturally. 
They ate the reindeer on the grounds that a 
sure reindeer in the belly is to be preferred to 
a possible calf in the spring. This will not 
happen with musk oxen, no matter how 
delicious their flesh may be. 

In captivity, the calves will be weaned in 
three months, so that cows may be bred 
again in August, producing calves annually 
instead of every second year as they ordi- 
narily do. Without straining the imagination, 
it is possible to foresee the Arctic prairie 
again populated with herds of musk oxen as 
it once must have been—not food for pre- 
historic man, but bearers now of a golden 
opportunity for a hard-pressed people, 


TH PRESIDENT SEEKS ORDER AND 
REMEDIAL EFFORT FOR THE 
CITIES 


Mr. PELL. President Johnson’s ad- 
dress to the Nation last week calling for 
a return to law and order was not a 
speech which addressed itself only to the 
physical suppression of riots and the 
punishment of the rioters. 
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The President is a man who knows 
that on the ruins of the past, we must 
build the society of the future. 

If we want an American society which 
is better; if we want a country in which 
everyone has a real stake; if we want to 
make these riots a sordid page in the 
American past; then we must go forward 
seeking remedial programs—for order is 
not enough for progress. 

The underlying causes of violence 
must be dealt with, and we all know 
what those causes are. 

The National Advisory Commission 
appointed by the President will, hope- 
fully, come up with many recommenda- 
tions which we will have to consider. 

Let us keep our minds open and our 
powder dry. 

Let us not permit riots to obscure the 
enormous accomplishments of the past 
3% years. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Nashville Tennessean which sup- 
ports the President’s efforts to restore 
peace and move this Nation forward 
through a rebuilding of our cities. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Nashville Tennessean, 
July 29, 1967] 
PRESIDENT ASKS ORDER, AND REMEDIAL EFFORT, 
Too 

In his television speech Thursday night, 
President Johnson reiterated that violence 
in the nation’s cities will be put down, but 
he called for remedial, long-term programs 
that would attack the root causes among 
poor people. 

With regard to the former, he said new 
training standards will be established for all 
National Guardsmen to teach them how to 
cope with civil disorders. On the second 
point, he announced he was creating a nine- 
member commission on civil disorders that 
would investigate the riots, draw upon the 
resources of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and other authorities to determine their 
cause and make recommendations to local 
governments, states, the Congress and the 
public. 

He also insisted that there had to be a 
concerted national attack on the “condi- 
tions of despair,” and cited major elements 
of his domestic program that would help. 

On the presidential commission are a gov- 
ernor, the mayor of New York, two members 
of Congress, a union leader, an industrial 
executive, a state commerce commissioner, 
a police chief and the executive director of 
the NAACP. Two are Negroes: Sen. Edward 
Brooke of Massachusetts and Mr. Roy Wilk- 
ins of the NAACP. 

The commission has an urgent and chal- 
lenging task before it, but neither it nor 
any commission could come up with instant 
solutions or full-fledged explanations for 
violence in the cities. 

And doubtless its findings will not please 
those militants who want total, instant re- 
making of American society. 

When the President was speaking of long- 
term programs to attack the root causes, he 
was speaking with the knowledge that even 
with unlimited amounts of money and 
energy, no such miracle can be accomplished 
overnight. The gaps and the needs are too 
great. 

But remedial and helpful programs can go 
forward. Others are possible and to that end 
the President urged men in public office 
and members of Congress not to turn their 
backs or adopt a “business-as-usual” atti- 
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tude. That, he said, would invite disaster and 
dishonor. 

The firebrands who call for street warfare 
are not going to accomplish what they wish 
except the crippling isolation of the Ne- 
gro and the deepening of frustration and 
despair. Genuine betterment does not lie in 
isolation and warfare. It does not lie in loot- 
ing, and thievery, arson and pillage. 

“This is crime,” the President said, “and it 
will be dealt with forcefully, swiftly, cer- 
tainly—under the law.” 

But the underlying causes of violence must 
be dealt with as forcefully. Toward this end 
the President has moved and has asked the 
nation to move. 


EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last year 
the Congress, over administration objec- 
tions, added a new title VI to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
to provide for the education of handi- 
capped children and to establish a Bu- 
reau for the Education and Training of 
Handicapped Children within the Office 
of Education. This is a constructive pro- 
gram with the goal of making into use- 
ful, productive citizens the estimated 5 
million school-aged children suffering 
from some physical, mental, or emotional 
impairment. 

Many of us were disappointed early 
this year when the President’s budget 
asked only $15 million for title VI pro- 
grams, less than 10 percent of the 
amount authorized by Congress and but 
a third of the sum requested by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to the Budget Bureau. Fortunately, 
the Senate, recognizing the importance 
of title VI ESEA to the national welfare, 
increased the $15 million budget figure 
to $20 million. While this still falls short 
of need, it is nevertheless a step in the 
right drection and it is the prayerful 
hope of millions of parents of these un- 
fortunate youngsters that the conference 
committee on the HEW appropriations 
bill will retain the Senate figure. 

That the program for education of 
handicapped children merits support is 
widely recognized. The Niagara Falls 
Gazette, in a forceful editorial this past 
Sunday, August 6, 1967, arguing for more 
title VI ESEA funds, quite correctly 
points out that “as the handicapped child 
grows older, he misses precious oppor- 
tunity.” Pointing to the need for in- 
creased funds, the editorial concludes 
that “the tragedy of Vietnam should not 
be compounded by a domestic tragedy 
of shattered hope.” Few can quarrel 
with this conclusion. 

Mr. President, I ask that the editorial 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War SHOULDN'T BE EXCUSE ror CUTTING 

NEEDED PLANS 

It is the continual cry of many govern- 
mental agencies and departments that the 
war in Vietnam is draining the nation of 
much besides the blood of youth and a soar- 
ing military commitment. The cry is just. 

The war is also sapping the effectiveness of 
several sorely needed domestic programs. One 
of these programs—Title VI of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Amendments 
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of 1966—has the potential of being one of 
the most dramatic and brilliant pieces of 
legislation to be enacted by a recent Congress. 

It authorizes grants to states enabling 
them to initiate, expand, and improve pre- 
school, elementary, and secondary projects 
for the education of handicapped children 
who cannot make a place for themselves in 
this troubled world without additional 
programs. 

The hitch is that the amount authorized 
vastly differs from the amount finally appro- 
priated after the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW), the White 
House, and Congressional budget committees 
finish their fiscal surgery. 

For instance, for the fiscal year ended last 
June, it was originally suggested $150 mil- 
lion be authorized for grants to states. The 
authorization for fiscal 1967 was finally ap- 
proved by Congress at $50 million. 

After HEW and the White House finished 
whittling away, the amount actually appro- 
priated amounted to $2.5 million, a token 
gesture that tallies up to something like 11 
cents for each handicapped child covered 
under the legislation. 

For fiscal 1968, we find the same process 
now under way. 

The amount originally suggested was $250 
million. Congress approved $150 million. HEW 
asked for $50 million. And now, with in- 
creased expenditures for the war effort 
pressing the administration, it looks like 
final Congressional budget committee action 
will hack the figure for 1968 to $15 million. 

The 1967 program is already by the boards. 
Even on the short notice provided, most 
states had extensive plans and personnel 
lined up for education of the handicapped 
children. Their programs were basically 
crippled. 

Arguments from the budget surgeons in- 
clude the most prevalent one that the pro- 
gram is a new one and the projects can 
limp along on one cylinder for a few years 
until times are better. This is falla- 
cious reasoning and pure rationalized 
procrastination. 

In the first place, the program is already 
more than 150 years late. The handicapped 
child has waited that long to receive recog- 
nition of his problem by the federal 
government, 

To dangle false hope for educators, chil- 
dren and parents alike only creates more 
problems than the legislation solves. As the 
handicapped child grows older, he misses 
precious opportunity. 

There is still time for Congress to appro- 
priate more than the $15 million. The 
tragedy of Vietnam should not be com- 
8 by a domestic tragedy of shattered 

ope. 


MONUMENTAL MISCALCULATION IN 
HOUSING STATISTICS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal reports a 
“monumental miscalculation” with re- 
gard to Federal statistics on the quality 
of American housing. 

Reporter Richard F. Janssen says a 
new Census Bureau study shows that we 
did not reduce dilapidated housing in 
this country by 40 percent between 1950 
and 1960, as earlier statistics claimed. 
We may not have reduced it at all, the 
article says. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Wall 
Street Journal article and the summary 
and conclusions of the Census Bureau 
report, entitled “Measuring the Quality 
of Housing,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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U.S. MAKING Few INROADS on SLUM HOUSING, 
REAPPRAISAL BY CENSUS BUREAU INDICATES 


(By Richard F. Janssen) 


WASHINGTON.—The ghetto experts are get- 
ting another jolt. 

The cause is a deceptively technical-look- 
ing document, called Working Paper No. 25 
of the Census Bureau, but its message is a 
disturbing and potentially explosive one: 
That the nation hasn’t been making any real 
headway in eliminating slum housing. 

Until a recent reappraisal the country 
could take some comfort from census statis- 
tics showing that the lowest-class of hous- 
ing—‘dilapidated’’"—had been dramatically 
slashed by 1.6 million units between the 
1950 and 1960 censuses, a cut of more than 
40%. 

Now, Officials admit that was a monu- 
mental miscalculation. The exact number re- 
mains subject to considerable doubt, but new 
estimates place the decline in the decade at 
much less than 100,000 units, perhaps only 
6,000—or none at all. “It’s almost a standoff,” 
says a Census Bureau technician. Unofficially, 
bureau statisticians figure there were roughly 
3.5 million dilapidated housing units in use 
in 1950, and the number as of 1960 was still 
something more than 3.4 million units. 

The new numbers are certainly a disap- 
pointment to housing officials, particularly 
in light of the billions of dollars poured 
into urban renewal and public housing in re- 
cent years. And the newly apparent lack of 
progress, some suspect, may partly explain 
the frustrations that erupt in rioting. 

“BIG JOB AHEAD” 


The massive mistake is also an embarrass- 
ment, of course, to the Government’s statisti- 
cal overseers who so frequently have to admit 
that numbers issued as economic truth were 
later found to be far off the mark. The 
Census Bureau said earlier this week, for 
instance, that its housing-starts figures had 
been exaggerating actual activity ever since 
1963, and Treasury Secretary Fowler last 
week conceded that the fiscal policy proposed 
in January might well have been quite dif- 
ferent if he’d known then that his econo- 
mists were making a $3 billion error in esti- 
mating tax revenues. 

The discouraging new numbers on slums 
only buttress his conviction, says Federal 
Housing Commissioner Philip N. Brownstein, 
“that we've not done enough ... There's 
a big job ahead.” Each year, he fears, “as 
you eliminate some dilapidated housing, ad- 
ditional ones come into that category.” But 
the data also suggest, he says, that the John- 
son Administration is correct in placing more 
emphasis lately on rehabilitating rundown 
housing units rather than relying solely on 
the more costly process of replacing them 
with entirely new ones, 

The reappraisal is viewed even more glumly 
by some private housing experts. “It raises 
the question of are we getting any better” in 
improving the housing lot of the less-privi- 
leged, says Michael Sumichrast, chief econ- 
omist of the National Association of Home 
Builders. And the answer, he says, is “prob- 
ably not.” Perhaps equally unsettling, he 
adds, is that “we don't know what's hap- 
pened” since 1960 because the Government 
attempts to measure housing conditions only 
once each decade. Compared with the al- 
most undented inventory of deteriorating 
dwellings, moreover, the few available clues 
aren’t reassuring—urban renewal knocked 
down an average of only 39,000 units a year 
in the 1960-64 period, he says. 

DATA-GATHERING METHOD 

Whatever impact the report may have on 
Federal housing programs themselves, it will 
certainly help shape the way the Census Bu- 
reau goes about gathering data on “housing 
quality” in its next regular census in 1970. 
“I don’t know how we're going to do it then,” 
an official laments, “but it’s pretty clear that 
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what we won’t do is repeat what we did in 
1950 and 1960.” 

Also clear, planners add, is that the risks of 
mismeasurement are potentially greater for 
the 1970 census because it’s slated to be the 
first one conducted mainly by mail rather 
than personal visits. Officials could have 
guessed it anyway, they say, but trial runs 
in a few communities show that “household- 
ers rate their units more favorably than ex- 
perts, homeowners to a greater extent than 
renters.” Somehow, the bureau will try to 
avoid asking people to describe their own 
houses in such words as “excellent” or “very 
bad,” hoping it will get more accurate an- 
swers by asking them to check such specifics 
as whether their front porch needs repairs. 

Actually, the difficulty with the past statis- 
tics wasn’t much different, officials have 
found. The regular census enumeraters were 
told to judge whether houses were “sound,” 
in need of repair and thus “deteriorating” or 
if they were “dilapidated,” which was defined 
as in a condition “endangering the health, 
safety or well-being of their occupants. They 
found far fewer than they had in 1950, but 
re-checking by more highly trained “special 
evaluators” later turned up enough evidence 
to convince officials that the first version 
“understated by at least one-third” the num- 
ber of dilapidated dwellings in use, 


THREE-WAY CLASSIFICATION 


The reasons may never be fully known, but 
analysts suspect one element may be that a 
greater proportion of the regular census tak- 
ers were from lower-income groups that 
weren't accustomed to very high standards 
“not dilapidated.” The defects may have been 
confused by the change to a three-way classi- 
fication from 1950’s simpler “dilapidated” or 
not dilapidated.” The defects may have been 
harder to see in 1960, the report also sug- 
gests, because of more installation of new 
sidings that cover up “serious structural de- 
fects,” for example. 

While they look forward to getting a better 
measure in 1970, some analysts question 
whether they’ll have any better idea of the 
long-term trend because one more change of 
method and definition could make compari- 
sons even more difficult. In the meantime, 
Government publications are sticking with 
the now-discredited original 1960 census ver- 
sion of 2.3 million dilapidated units down 
from 3.9 million in 1950, even though the 
latter is considered too large. Also confus- 
ing, some observers note, is that these statis- 
tics lessen the reliability of the separate se- 
ries of “standard-substandard” breakdowns 
which depend in part on availability of cer- 
tain plumbing fixtures, 


CHAPTER I—SumMary AND CONCLUSIONS: A 


The purpose of this chapter is to sum up 
the major findings and to submit recommen- 
dations for a program that will, in our judg- 
ment, result in more adequate information 
about the quality of this Nation’s housing 
in the 1970 Census than in the 1960 Census. 

As a substitute for writing a qualifying 
clause for each specific conclusion and rec- 
ommendations, it should be noted that: The 
research has not been completed, and there 
are limitations in both the evidence and the 
statistical models. For example, the measures 
of error in the 1960 Census are themselves 
subject to considerable error. The statistical 
models presented in this report are simpli- 
fications—for example, the equations gen- 
erally neglect what we regard as higher order 
terms. 

Every effort has been made to be conserva- 
tive in the interpretation of the evidence and 
in the use of statistical models. This conserv- 
atism has been in the direction of present- 
ing the 1960 Census ratings of condition in a 
more favorable light than we think the facts 
actually indicate. 
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MAJOR FINDINGS 

Quality of 1960 statistics on condition 

The statistics are unreliable. Our best esti- 
mate is that if another group of enumerators 
had been sent back to rate the housing units 
of the United States, only about one-third of 
the units rated as dilapidated or deteriorat- 
ing by either group of enumerators would 
have been rated the same by both groups 
of enumerators. 

The statistics are inaccurate. The 1960 Cen- 
sus evaluation program indicates that dilap- 
idated housing in the United States, as de- 
terminated by the 1960 Census, is understated 
by at least one-third. Use of the 1960 Census 
statistics grossly distorts estimates of trend 
in dilapidated housing from 1950 to 1960. The 
statistics for blocks appear to be of very low 
accuracy. Comparisons of the relative quality 
of structural condition of housing between 
cities may be subject to considerable error. 

Statistics for tracts within any given city 
are adequate, however. This finding is con- 
sistent with the others. The random errors of 
measurement (including enumerator varia- 
bility) tend to cancel out on the tract level. 
Also, our hypothesis is that the enumerators 
within a city have a common outlook and 
are dealing with a common environment. For 
this reason intracity comparisons of struc- 
tural condition may be adequately based 
while intercity comparisons may not be. 


Quality of 1960 statistics on standard-sub- 
standard classification 

Reliability—The poor quality of enumera- 
tor ratings had an adverse effect on the 
quality of the data and statistics on the 
standard-substandard classification, although 
the trends in substandard housing appear to 
have been measured adequately for the dec- 
ade 1950 to 1960, There is evidence that about 
one-fourth of the units which could be classi- 
fied as substandard from the findings of one 
group of enumerators, would have been 
differently classified according to the find- 
ings of another group of enumerators. (The 
Bureau of the Census did not, of course, use 
the standard-substandard classification. It is 
derived from a combination of the physical 
condition rating with the availability of 
three plumbing facilities.) The accuracy of 
data contained in cross tabulations using the 
standard-substandard classification is ad- 
versely effected, since of necessity it depends 
on the accurate rating of individual units. 

Accuracy.—The trend appears to have been 
measured adequately for the decade 1950 to 
1960, The erroneous classifications of struc- 
tural condition were in effect corrected by 
the plumbing facilities data. 

Secondary role of structural condition— 
Statistics based on the standard-substandard 
classification have correctly played a much 
more important part in the establishment of 
housing policy and in the execution of hous- 
ing programs than the statistics on structural 
condition. One important reason for the ade- 
quacy of the statistics based on the standard- 
substandard classification is that the statis- 
tics reflect primarily an objective character- 
istic of housing units—the extent of avail- 
ability of plumbing facilities. In the 1950 
Census, only about 4 percent of the units 
which were classified as substandard were 
dilapidated units with all plumbing facili- 
ties. In the 1960 Census this had risen to 
about 9 percent. However, in the large cities 
(cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants) the 
dilapidated units with all plumbing facilities 
make up 15 to 20 percent of the total sub- 
standard: (See table B-1 in appendix B.) 
Improvement of enumerator ratings im- 

possible 

There does not appear to be any feasible 
method of improving the quality of enumer- 
ator ratings in a decennial census. This is 


a@ consequence of the ambiguities, nonopera- 
tional elements, and complexities of the 
rating process itself, as well as of biasing 
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factors in the environment in which ratings 
have to be made. 


Self-enumeration—Unsatisfactory alternative 


The research to date indicat-3 that ratings 
provided by the occupants of housing units 
would not provide a satisfactory alternative. 
A number of surveys were conducted to test 
the assumption that information supplied 
by householders about structural defects 
could be coded into a condition classifica- 
tion. Occupants, homeowners in particular, 
tended to understate the nature and extent 
of structural defects. A reversal of this ten- 
dency was noted among both renters and 
owners in the higher brackets of income, 
home value, and rent. 


Regression analysis findings 


The research has indicated the following 
about the structural condition classification: 

1. A high degree of correlation has been 
found for census tracts in large cities be- 
tween objective population and housing 
characteristics and the proportion of housing 
of low structural quality as determined by 
enumerator ratings. 

2. The degree of correlation varies directly 
with the size of the area. The highest cor- 
relations are obtained for census tracts, the 
next highest for enumeration districts, and 
the lowest for city blocks. Our judgment is 
that these correlations have been attenuated 
by the random errors of measurement aris- 
ing from errors of enumerator ratings, and 
that ratings derived from the objective 
characteristics will be more accurate ratings 
of structural condition than ratings made 
directly by enumerators. 

3. Our judgment is that ratings based on 
objective data, as derived from regression 
analyses for small areas, such as blocks and 
tracts, provide more accurate indications of 
structural condition of housing, unit by unit, 
than enumerator ratings. Indeed, in some 
areas of the country the enumerator rat- 
ings were of such poor quality that the aver- 
ages for these areas constitute better ratings 
of the individual units than the individual 
ratings themselves, Under these conditions 
objective characteristics can contribute in- 
formation about the structural condition of 
housing even when the correlations are ex- 
tremely low. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The Bureau of the Census should direct 
its efforts to constructing measures of hous- 
ing quality and neighborhood quality based 
on combinations of objectively defined char- 
acteristics. 

2. Tests should be conducted of the sensi- 
tivity of various combinations of objective 
characteristics, including items not collected 
in previous censuses, to geographic and size- 
of-place variations. 

3. The accuracy and validity of new meas- 
ures of quality of housing should be eval- 
uated by comparison with measures based 
on the American Public Health Association 
{APHA) method discussed in chapter VI, 
or some other maximum-intensity method 
based upon it. 

4. To permit assessment of changes in qual- 
ity from 1960 to 1970, plans should be pre- 
pared for a sample survey to obtain enumera- 
tor ratings of structural condition in 1970. 
The goal is to provide a basis for relating 
the data of the 1970 Census and the 1960 
Census for the United States and its major 
subdivisions. In view of changing standards, 
quality improvements, and the unreliabil- 
ity of enumerator ratings, however, it is un- 
likely that comparability will be achieved 
to any substantial degree. 

5. Research should be carried forward to 
deal with the following questions: 

a. The relationship between enumerator 
ratings of structural condition and objective 
data for areas of various sizes and locations, 

b. The estimation of statistical parameters 
relevant to quality of housing. Estimates 
are needed of various kinds of intra-area 
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correlations and of between-area variances 
for areas of specified types such as blocks, 
tracts, and cities, for both structural condi- 
tion ratings and objective population and 
housing variables. 

c. The validation of new indexes of quality 


of housing. 
DISCUSSION 


In the formulation of these recommenda- 
tions, we have been guided by the five re- 
quirements for a measure of housing quality 
set forth in chapter II: 

1. The statistics should reflect the real as 
opposed to the apparent state of affairs with 
respect to quality of housing. Thus, measures 
are needed that provide reliable, accurate, 
and valid indicators of current levels of 
quality. 

2. The statistics should reflect real trends 
in the quality of housing. 

8. The statistics should be comparable 
geographically. 

4. The statistics should be built up from 
data obtained for individual housing units 
to which individual values should be 
assigned. 

5. The statistics should be based on 
methods that distinguish various levels of 
quality of individual housing units. 

These requirements have presented two 
classes of problems, The first is the meth- 
odological, i.e., the definition and develop- 
ment of measurement methods. The text of 
this report has stressed the methodological. 
The second is the conceptual, i.e., the defi- 
nition of the standards of the quality of 
housing. 

In broad terms, we have reached the fol- 
lowing position with respect to standards of 
quality: There are two general standards. 
The first deals with the question, does the 
housing unit have any characteristics that 
are detrimental to health or safety? The 
second deals with the question, does the 
housing unit have any characteristics that 
do not meet the minimum standards of well- 
being for its occupants? In applying these 
standards, three types of characteristics are 
relevant; those relating to: 

1. The structure in which the unit is lo- 
cated, 

2. The facilities of the unit. 

3. The environment (the neighborhood in 
general as well as the immediate surround- 
ing vicinity). 

There is concern that, with the installa- 
tion of plumbing facilities in low quality 
housing, the standard-substandard classifi- 
cation will become a less useful indicator of 
quality of housing. There are two comments 
to make on this score. First, research is 
needed to determine to what extent this con- 
cern is factually supported by the develop- 
ments of the last 5 years. Second, the analy- 
ses have indicated that other objective char- 
acteristics could be added to the plumbing 
facilities measurement to strengthen the 
standard-substandard classification. More- 
over, the evidence suggests that other ob- 
jective factors could be substituted for 
plumbing facilities—factors that may not 
have the future limitations that housing 
analysts are now concerned about with re- 
spect to plumbing facilities. 

Our judgment is that explicit regression 
analysis at the time of the 1970 Census, with 
the computation of regressed values for 70 
million housing units, is neither n 
nor desirable. There are three alternatives, 
all of which start by defining a value on the 
quality scale underlying each characteristic 
below which a unit would be classified as 
inadequate with respect to that character- 
istic. (For example, a unit occupied by more 
than 1.5 persons per room could be classified 
as inadequate with respect to crowdedness.) 
The alternatives are: 

1. A simple count of inadequacies for each 
unit. 

2. A weighted count of inadequacies, where 
each one is weighted in terms of its impor- 
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tance for a given index of quality of housing. 
(There may not be very much to be gained 
by such a weighting procedure.) 

3. At the lowest level of tabulation, for 
example the block, statistics that identify the 
number of units that are inadequate with 
respect to each specified characteristic and 
also with respect to the combinations of 
characteristics that account for most of the 
cases. 

We believe that indexes of housing quality 
can be readily constructed on the basis of 
objective data easily obtainable in a self- 
enumerative census of population and hous- 
ing. The raw materials for the indexes are 
of two types: 

1. Characteristics of the unit and of the 
structure in which the unit is located. These 
characteristics should have face validity. 
They should be readily recognized as housing 
characteristics. They would be such items 
as age of structure, lack of central heating, 
number of units in structure, availability of 
plumbing facilities, availability of kitchen 
facilities, degree of crowding, etc. 

2. Characteristics of the neighborhood in 
which the unit is located. These can be ob- 
tained as a composite of two kinds of data. 
The first is derived by assigning to each unit 
the average values for the neighborhood in 
which the unit is located (e.g., the block, 
enumeration district, or tract) of the char- 
acteristics that are obtained for each unit 
separately. Thus each unit would be classi- 
fied not only as having all plumbing facili- 
ties or lacking one or more of them but as 
being in an area in which (x) percent or 
more of the units have all plumbing facili- 
ties. The second kind of data might come 
from direct observation of neighborhood at- 
tributes, although in the context of a decen- 
nial census there are considerable limitations 
on what can be feasibly done. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS—AN 
AREA OF RAPID CHANGE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the crit- 
ical dimension of improved intergovern- 
mental relations is better Federal-State 
relations. Many recent developments 
give us some optimism about solid, long- 
range improvements. But other trouble 
spots still exist. 

Because of the constant change and 
challenge in Federal-State develop- 
ments, we must constantly update the 
methods by which American federalism 
seeks to discharge its responsibility for 
our domestic governmental needs. Enact- 
ment of pending legislation on inter- 
governmental cooperation, manpower, 
and coordinating machinery in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President would be 
a significant step toward further im- 
proving Federal-State relations. 

Albert J. Richter, a senior analyst of 
the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, of which I am a 
member, recently delivered a speech 
which highlights many of the points of 
friction in contemporary Federal-State 
relations, along with efforts at the na- 
tional level to deal with them. Mr. Rich- 
ter’s well-developed and balanced speech 
also identifies other tension points which 
still require concerted attention and 
action from the administration and Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, I commend this address 
to the Senate and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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CHANGING FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS AND THE 
WORK OF THE STATE BUDGET ANALYSTS—AN 
ADDRESS BY ALBERT J. RICHTER, SENIOR ANA- 
LYST, ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL RELATIONS, BEFORE INSTITUTE 
FOR BUDGET ANALYSTS, UNIVERSITY OF KEN- 
TUCKY, LEXINGTON, KY., JULY 10, 1967 
Einstein postulated a fourth dimension in 

what we normally conceive as our three-di- 

mensional world. Change, he said, is this 
fourth dimension and it affects all things, in- 
cluding inanimate objects. 

Discussing change in Federal-State rela- 
tions is difficult, not because there is so little 
going on, but because there is so much. In- 
tergovernmental relations are in a high state 
of flux, as much in the relationship of the 
States to the National Government as any- 
where. These changes are important to all of 
State government, but particularly to Gov- 
ernors and to their key staff assistants, not 
the least of whom are their budget staffs, 

Many of these changes are favorable to the 
role of the States in our Federal system, and 
specifically to the role of the Governors in 
that system. But by no means are they all 
favorable. Our dynamic federal system is con- 
stantly evolving in response to contending 
forces at all three levels, and sometimes the 
balance of these forces works against as well 
as for the role of the States. 

For purposes of this presentation, I have 
divided the changes favorable to the States 
into three groups: first, those representing 
the Federal Government’s increasing sensi- 
tivity to and concern for the States in the 
development and execution of National pro- 
grams; second, those reflecting an explicit 
desire of the Federal Government to have 
grant-in-aid programs make a constructive 
impact on the States; and third, those re- 
flecting Federal actions helping to build up 
State governments into fully viable partners 
in the federal system. The three groupings 
obviously overlap, but each has its particu- 
lar emphasis. Finally, I will comment on 
what appear to be significant trends in State 
government itself affecting State-Federal 
relations. 


THE EXPANSION OF CONSULTATION 


Last fall President Johnson designated 
Farris Bryant, former Governor of Florida 
and now Director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning, to be the day-to-day contact be- 
tween the White House and the Governors. 
Assisted by top staff aids and departmental 
representatives, Gov. Bryant has visited 40 
State capitals on the invitation of Gover- 
nors, discussing matters of concern to them 
and particularly problems involved in State 
administration of Federal grant programs and 
Federal coordination of those programs. A 
number of the trips also resulted in joint 
meetings with State legislative leaders, Fur- 
ther liaison activities are planned by units 
of the Executive Office of the President, 
which will be expanded to include meetings 
with county and municipal leaders and their 
staffs. 

The President has taken a keen interest in 
these liaison meetings, and recently directed 
Cabinet members to make visits to State and 
local governments in order to further broad- 
en field exposure of top Administration 
leaders. 

The National Highway Safety Act of 1966 
marked a departure in Federal legislation af- 
fecting the States by requiring that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce (now Transportation) 
cooperate with the States in promulgating 
uniform standards for driver and pedestrian 
performance. The DOT has held two meetings 
with Governors’ representatives for this pur- 
pose, and it seems that the administration 
of the new program will be the better for it. 
Among the practical questions raised at the 
meetings, for example, was the problem of 
States’ meeting Federal requirements when 
new State legislation was required by July 1, 
1967 but biennial legislatures did not meet 
until January 1968. 
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One of the practices instituted by that in- 
novative agency—OEO—is the establishment 
of a Public Officials Advisory Council, which 
includes five Governors among its members. 
Sargent Shriver has used the Council as a 
sounding board for new OEO proposals, as 
well as a regular source of reaction to OEO 
legislative and administrative policies affect- 
ing State and local governments. On the staff 
level, moreover, OEO has established a regu- 
lar, bi-weekly series of meetings with rep- 
resentatives of national associations of pub- 
lic officials, such as the Council of State 
Governments, for the purpose of taking up 
more day-to-day and detailed matters and 
deciding which issues should be referred to 
the POAC. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, with responsibility for inter- 
governmental relations formally assigned to 
an Assistant Secretary, also has recently 
moved to institute a continuing liaison with 
national associations of public officials. In 
recent months the Secretary of HUD had a 
meeting with Governors’ representatives to 
discuss their role in HUD programs and spe- 
cifically the implementation of the new HUD 
program for State technical assistance to 
local governments on urban problems. 

Probably one of the most significant find- 
ings brought back by Gov. Bryant from his 
State visits is Governors’ belief that their ad- 
vice is too infrequently sought in the devel- 
opment of new Federal legislation and the 
promulgation of implementing administra- 
tive regulations. Their enthusiastic response 
to special meetings with the President and 
the visits of Goy. Bryant are indicative of how 
much they value the opportunity to voice 
their views on policy matters to top officials 
in the Federal government. In regard to ad- 
ministrative regulations, the President took 
an important step on November 11, 1966 by 

the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget and department and agency heads ad- 
ministering grants-in-aid to establish a pro- 
cedure whereby Governors and city and 
county chief executives will be consulted be- 
fore issuance of new and revised administra- 
tive directives. This consultation procedure 
supplements rather than replaces the estab- 
lished channels of consultation on functional 
problems between State and local officials and 
their representatives and Federal adminis- 
trators. But for the first time it will provide 
a regular method whereby State and local 
Officials will have an opportunity to voice 
their views on important proposed changes 
in administrative directives. 

I am sure you are all familiar with how 
voluminous and detailed are Federal rules 
and regulations, so you can appreciate that 
the administrative job of handling this pro- 
cedure will take a while to work out. The 
ACIR is directly concerned, for the President 
has requested that we serve as an intermedi- 
ary between the administrative departments 
and the public officials groups in channeling 

administrative changes and trans- 
mitting to the departments questions and 
comments raised by the latter. It will take 
time to develop effectively this consultative 
procedure and doubtless some stress and 
strain will be generated at the outset. But 
there is no doubt about the President's de- 
termination to see that it works, and we 
share his belief that it has great potential for 
better Federal-State relations. As the Presi- 
dent stated at the recent Democratic Gover- 
nors’ Conference: 

(The procedure) will strengthen your abil- 
ity to plan, to budget, to coordinate, to an 
extent never possible in the State House 
before... 

Finally, increasing consultation with State 
officials has by no means been confined to the 
Executive Branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The hearings on “Creative Federalism” 
conducted by Sen. Muskie’s Subcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relations turned an at- 
tentive ear to the views of Governors on how 
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to bring a greater degree of order to the bur- 
geoning Federal grant-in-aid system. A num- 
ber of Governors submitted their own ideas 
on how to overhaul the grant system and to 
lessen the intergovernmental frictions that 
plague it at the State and local levels. 


THE IMPACT OF GRANT PROGRAMS ON STATE 
GOVERNMENT 

This brings us to the second major group 
of developments in Federal-State relations— 
the impact of Federal grant programs on 
State policy and administration. This sub- 
ject, of course, is the underlying focus of 
much of the recent concern with consulta- 
tion. What we are concerned with now are 
the other concrete steps that have been 
taken recently to make this impact construc- 
tive from the viewpoint of State government. 

The Federal categorical grant system is one 
of the subjects being given intensive review 
by the Advisory Commission in a current 
broad study of fiscal federalism. The Com- 
mission will have before it later this month 
@ first stage report, the major part of which 
is directed toward the features, trends, and 
problems of the existing categorical grant 
system. Included is specific consideration of 
the impact on State and local governments. 
The Commission staff found, in this connec- 
tion, that: 

Most State and local officials believe that 
the increasing number of grant programs— 
now near 400—has led to greater Federal in- 
terference in their administrative and policy 
roles and has tended generally to be less stim- 
ulative and more coercive. 

The grant-in-aid principle is accepted by 
State and local officials, but specific reforms 
are desired, including greater flexibility in 
organizational, personnel, and fiscal require- 
ments; greater uniformity in matching and 
apportionment formulas; broader grant cate- 
gories; better program coordination; and 
greater certainty in Federal grant funding 
practices, 

Grants often have accentuated cleavages 
between line agency tors and po- 
litical decision-makers and between the 
States and their localities. 

We repeatedly hear from State and local 
Officials that excessive proliferation and cate- 
gorization of grants impose rigidity on their 
planning and performance and tend to 
“skew” their budgets in directions that 
might not always correspond with State and 
local needs. The cry has been for more flexi- 
bility and vesting more responsibility in 
grant recipients concerning how Federal 
grant funds should be used in meeting the 
national program objectives set forth by Con- 
gress. In response, there have been some en- 
couraging recent developments at the Fed- 
eral level. 

Last year, through the leadership of HEW 
Secretary Gardner, Congress passed the Part- 
nership in Health Act, providing grants to 
the States for comprehensive health plan- 
ning and comprehensive health services, and 
permitting them, subject to federally ap- 
proved plans and programs, to use discre- 
tion in allocating funds to meet health needs 
that formerly were specifically earmarked for 
such programs as tuberculosis prevention and 
control, venereal disease, and heart disease. 
This is a pioneering program, and its imple- 
mentation is still being worked out. Cer- 
tainly there is a challenge to State budget 
officers to help make it work and thus en- 
courage similar in other fields. 
Secretary Gardner has indicated his interest 
in promoting additional consolidation steps 
in other HEW programs, and a departmental 
task force is working closely with the Bureau 
of the Budget to this end. A like effort is 
planned with HUD on urban physical devel- 
opment grant programs. 

Last year, at the instigation of the Goy- 
ernor’s Conference and the ACIR, President 
Johnson instructed the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the heads of seven 
Federal departments and agencies admin- 
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istering planning and development programs 
to coordinate development planning for pro- 
grams based on multijurisdictional areas. 
The Bureau has now issued a circular im- 
plementing the Presidential directive, and 
requiring Federal agencies to consult with 
Governors before designating planning and 
development districts or regions. Where the 
State has established such districts, the 
boundaries of new districts designated by 
Federal agencies will conform to them unless 
there is a clear justification for not doing so. 

The Budget Bureau is also participating 
in a Planning Coordinating Committee es- 
tablished by HUD which includes represent- 
atives of other Federal agencies with grant 
programs aiding or requiring development 
planning. The committee plans to (a) act 
as a clearinghouse of information on grants 
awarded to State and local governments for 
development planning assistance; (b) moni- 
tor the creation and adjustment of substate 
and multi-county planning jurisdictions 
supported by Federal planning territories; 
and (c) conduct a comprehensive survey of 
Federal planning requirements in order to 
ease the burden of applicant State and local 
governments in justifying planning activity. 

Among the various “gaps” that we hear 
about in Washington is the “information 
gap” with respect to the availability and 
requirements of grant-in-aid programs. Part 
of the problem is that sometimes there is 
too much information rather than too little, 
coming from too many sources and leaving 
potential State and local grant recipients 
confused as to just what is available and 
how to go about getting it. Early this year 
steps were taken to avoid unnecessary du- 
plication in the production of general cata- 
logs of Federal grants-in-aid. Under coordi- 
nation by OEO, a single revised catalog 
listing all Federal programs of the agencies 
which bear on individual and community 
development is being published now and 
will be available this month. Further, an 
interagency task force has been designated 
to develop a general catalog of Federal 
grants-in-aid which will meet effectively the 
total information needs of both State and 
local government and the Federal agencies 
concerned. 

A number of other developments in the 
Federal government have potential of pro- 
ducing additional advances in making grants 
easier to obtain and to administer at the 
State and local levels: 

The Bureau of the Budget is developing 
a plan and Tass csr tia legislation for 
simplifying the processing of grant-in-aid 
applications. The legislation emphasizes the 
combination of separate categorical grants 
into single packages by applicants, to be 
singly funded by Federal agencies. 

HUD commissioned a report on The Pos- 
ture of the Department Toward the States 
which produced recommendations for ways 
2323 ³ ati = ge 
ing HUD programs, overcoming the HUD 
tradition of by-passing the States. 

Another Budget Bureau project involves 
a study of the difficulties States experience 
because Federal funds for grant programs are 
delayed by late Congressional appropriations 
and executive branch delays in processing 
applications. As part of this study the 
Bureau is giving careful attention to Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller’s financing pro- 
posal”, whereby a State would finance the 
Federal share of grant project costs prior to 
Federal grant payments, with the expecta- 
tion that the Federal Government would 
reimburse at a later date. The study of delays 
is making good use of case materials pre- 
viously collected by the Council of State 
Governments through your organization. 

Finally, working closely with HEW grant 
administrators, the Budget Bureau is try- 
ing to set uniform standards and formulas 
for determining allowable costs for admin- 
istrative and other program-related ex- 
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penses under the full range of Federal grant- 
in-aid programs. 
FEDERAL ACTION TO STRENGTHEN THE STATES 

All the foregoing should have a salutary 
effect on the States’ role in the federal sys- 
tem by helping to overcome some of the most 
vexing intergovernmental problems produced 
by the present categorical grant system. Yet 
there is a third set of developments at the 
Federal level which is aimed more directly at 
strengthening the capabilities of the States. 
Again, some of these are already in effect; 
others are in the planning or study stage. 

First, is the new program of grants to 
States to help them provide technical assist- 
ance on urban problems to their smaller 
communities—Title IX of last year’s Model 
Cities Act. One reason often cited for States’ 
losing ground in the federal system is their 
failure to meet the critical needs of their 
urban areas, and the development of direct 
Federal-local assistance programs in such 
areas as public housing, urban renewal, plan- 
ning, and community action has resulted. 
The States have a very important role to 
play in meeting urban problems, however. 
They have the authority and the territorial 
adequacy to deal with local problems that 
extend beyond the boundaries of individual 
localities, They have experience, born of long 
responsibility for such important functions 
as education, health, and welfare, to con- 
tribute considerably to local governments’ at- 
tack on problems of human development. 
Title IX is designed to help States reassert 
this historic responsibility. It offers Federal 
grants to States to provide technical assist- 
ance to communities of 100,000 population or 
less. It can be used to foster the development 
of State offices of community affairs or com- 
munity development, which is, by the way, a 
most encouraging development in State-local 
relations. 

In an area of general interest to you, the 
Bureau of the Budget is cooperating in an 
intergovernmental effort to apply the new 
PPBS techniques to the solution of State 
and local problems. The Ford Foundation 
has made a grant to The George Washington 
University State and Local Project to con- 
duct a pilot demonstration of the feasibility 
and usefulness of program budgeting for 
State and local governments in five States, 
five counties, and five cities. An allocation 
has been made from the President’s Man- 
agement Improvement Fund to assist in 
financing the project. The Bureau has also 
contracted with a private firm for develop- 
ment of cases on various aspects of PPB 
activities in the Federal Government. The 
cases are to be offered to universities for use 
in training students for State and local gov- 
ernment posts where knowledge of the PPB 
system will be increasingly important. 

On another front, the ACIR is working 
closely with a task force organized by the 
Budget Bureau and including State and local 
government associations to identify possible 
improvements in intergovernmental infor- 
mation systems, prepare a work program, and 
suggest priorities with respect to compati- 
bility of data which governments collect and 
use; joint utilization of automatic data proc- 
essing facilities; coordination of five-year 
development efforts in order to conserve on 
scarce manpower skills in the statistical 
field; and the possibility of extending the 
central data bank concept. 

A related development is the OEO Infor- 
mation Center’s work with States in setting 
up State information systems. OEO’s inter- 
est is not unselfish. To get valid information 
on grant-in-aid expenditures by county it 
depends on good State and local reporting. 
The results of the current project, however, 
can be immensely helpful to States for their 
own policy, management and coordination 
purposes. 
Finally, the Bureau of the Budget has just 
launched a statistical program for reporting 
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all Federal outlays—direct expenditures as 
well as grants—by geographic location. The 
system aims to provide a report on Federal 
expenditures in States, counties, and incor- 
porated cities over 25,000 population, It 
should add greatly to State and local capa- 
bility to plan adequately, knowing definitely 
what Federal funds and programs are work- 
ing within their jurisdictions. The system is 
to be administered by the OEO Information 
Center. 


SOME NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 
AFFECTING THE ROLE OF THE STATES 


We can not leave this quick review of 
trends at the Federal level tending to 
strengthen the States without mentioning 
important legislative proposals pending in 
Congress. The first is the Intergovernmental 
Cooperation Act of 1967, S. 698, introduced 
by Senator Edmund S. Muskie and endorsed 
by the ACIR. This measure represents an ex- 
panded version of a similar proposal passed 
by the Senate in 1965, Of immediate interest 
to those concerned with improved State man- 
agement of grants-in-aid is the provision for 
informing governors of all grants that are 
made to their States and for payment of 
such grant monies to State treasurers in- 
stead of to a variety of individual State agen- 
cies. The legislation also permits waiving of 
the “single State agency” requirement, when 
the Federal administrator concerned is sat- 
isfied that the objectives of the grant pro- 
gram will not be damaged. Also carried over 
from the last year is the proposal for allow- 
ing all Federal departments to provide tech- 
nical assistance to State and local govern- 
ments on a reimbursable basis, so long as 
such services do not compete with private 
enterprise. 

The 1967 version contains a new title which 
would authorize the President to submit to 
Congress proposed consolidations of categori- 
cal grant programs which would become ef- 
fective within 90 days if neither House ob- 
jected. This proposal, patterned after the 
present Presidential authority to submit 
proposals for executive reorganization, is one 
additional approach to the urgent problem 
of reducing the excessive categorization of 
Federal grants and giving States and local- 
ities more flexibility and less confusion in 
use of such funds. 

Another piece of proposed legislation with 
important implications for State govern- 
ment is the Intergovernmental Personnel Act, 
introduced by Senator Muskie, and the paral- 
lel Intergovernmental Manpower Act spon- 
sored by the Administration. These bills 
would, among other things, provide grants 
for improvement of State and local personnel 
administration, authorize Federal assistance 
in training State and local employees, and 
facilitate the interchange of Federal, State, 
and local personnel. 

In the planning field, the Comprehensive 

and Coordination Act introduced 
by Senator Scott would overhaul the respon- 
sibilities for encouragement of development 
planning at the Federal level and seek to 
encourage establishment of a comprehensive 
Planning, programming and coordinating 
unit in each State government responsible to 
the governor. 

Finally, of course, there have been many 
proposals in Congress for sharing Federal 
revenues with State and local governments— 
largely stimulated by Walter Heller’s sugges- 
tion of a couple years ago. The ACIR staff 
tried to keep track of all the tax-sharing bills 
introduced, but gave up on March 15 when 
the list reached 25. The whole issue of reve- 
nue-sharing will receive prime attention in 
the Commission’s current fiscal study. 

SOME “, “STATE” TENDENCIES IN FEDERAL- 
STATE RELATIONS 

At this point I would not be surprised if 
you suspected me of looking at the world 
of Federal-State relations through rose-col- 
ored glasses. So it is time to mention some 
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negative items. As the foregoing implies, 
proliferation of categorical grants is an out- 
standing one; 

Another is the growing tendency within 
the grant system toward the development of 
direct Federal-local grant programs which 
by-pass the States—so-called “direct Feder- 
alism”. From 1944 to 1965 direct Federal 
grants to local government rose from $53 
million to $1,155 million. Among the existing 
379 separate grant programs, 40 planning, 
operating, and construction programs go di- 
rectly to local governments without touch- 
ing base in any way with State government. 

Equally serious is the tendency toward 
what has been called “private federalism”, 
that is, Federal grant programs that by-pass 
both State and local governments and go to 
private profit and non-profit groups. Admit- 
tedly, most of these grants go to institutions 
of higher education for research and devel- 
opment projects that State and local govern- 
ments are not ideally equipped to handle. 
On the other hand, some like the community 
action and the Job Corps involve 
the type of activities that State and local 
governments are established to conduct, 
Certainly there are good reasons why such 
programs have largely used non-govern- 
mental agencies, but their effects on the 
role of State and local governments can not 
be dismissed. 

An important part of “direct” and “pri- 
vate” federalism is the increased use of proj- 
ect grants in place of formula grants. 
Project grants dispense with the State's role 
as the basis and mechanism for distributing 
funds. Moreover, they place much more dis- 
cretion and authority in Federal adminis- 
trators in Washington. 

A condition of long standing which con- 
tinues to bedevil State-Federal relations, and 
particularly the Governor and his executive 
Office in their overall job of management and 
fiscal coordination, is the relationship of 
functional specialists at the State and Fed- 
eral levels. You may be familiar with the 1965 
Senate Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations study of the attitudes of middle 
management officials in the Federal Govern- 
ment toward Federal aids. These officials evi- 
denced a discouraging lack of awareness and 
concern for the broader implications of their 
particular functional programs on the total 
coordinating job of Governors and mayors in 
the States and cities affected by their special 
programs, With long-established professional 
ties to their counterparts in State and local 
government, their major if not exclusive 
concern was with the narrow workings of 
their specialized programs. 

Finally, and also stemming from the cate- 
gorical grant system and the persisting power 
of functional specialists, is the proliferation 
of separate planning requirements for many 
Federal grant programs administered by the 
States. As you know, State plans under these 
grants are often little more than proposals 
for implementing program objectives, hardly 
deserving the name of plans. The important 
thing, though, is that they are functionally- 
oriented, with little relation to overall State 
planning or programming. Several of the 
actual and potential developments I men- 
tioned earlier are directed at bringing some 
consistency to these plans and toward relat- 
ing them to comprehensive programs and 
plans. Nevertheless, as long as they exist and 
particularly if they continue to multiply they 
will make more difficult the policy-prepara- 
tion and overall coordination talk of the 
Governor and his management and fiscal 


STATE ACTION TO STRENGTHEN FEDERAL-STATE 
RELATIONS 

Thus far we have concentrated on the Fed- 
eral side of the Federal-State equation. What 
actions have been occurring on the State 
side to strengthen Federal-State relations? 
I feel somewhat more presumptuous in try- 
ing to comment on this subject before a 
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group whose business is to know about what 
goes on at the State level. I shall try, how- 
ever, to offer some comments from a nation- 
wide perspective. 

Many of the favorable trends delineated at 
the Federal level are of course responses to 
efforts of the States to improve Federal-State 
relations. State and local governments, for 
example, long have sought consultation by 
Federal officials. Likewise they have pressed 
for grant simplification and consolidation, 
and for important provisions of some pro- 
posed new Federal legislation, such as the 
modification of the single State agency re- 
quirement. 

But equally important are the trends to- 
ward strengthening State government itself, 
making it capable of carrying its share of the 
federal system. What we are concerned with 
here is overcoming the weaknesses that 
former Governor Sanford of North Carolina 
had in mind when he said, “the States are 
their own worst enemies.” As he said: 

No State can be strong with a weak legisla- 
ture, a hamstrung chief executive, a harassed 
judiciary, a chaotic administrative structure, 
an invidious interest group atmosphere, weak 
political parties or public apathy. 

What are some encouraging trends toward 
overcoming these shortcomings? 

Legislative reapportionment is one. By 
now the wave of reapportionment actions set 
off by the historic 1964 court decision is 
nearly completed. There is of course some 
debate on what the “one man-one vote” re- 
alignment will mean ultimately so far as im- 
proved State government is concerned. Some 
doubt exists, for example, on whether legis- 
latures will become more sensitive to urban 
needs. One result seems clear, however: the 
rapid pace of legislative reapportionment has 
tended to generate efforts in a number of 
States for the overhaul of State government 
and its role in domestic affairs. This may 
prove to be much more important in the long 
run than a numerical realignment of urban 
and rural representation. 

Overhauling State government in many 
cases means constitutional revision, and 
there has been impressive activity on this 
front. Revision was undertaken or underway 
in 20 States last year. The New York Con- 
vention went to work this spring and the 
Maryland convention is due to begin in Sep- 
tember. 

Contributing to the renewed interest in 
State constitutional revision, but with addi- 
tional salutary effects as well, is the number 
of organized efforts to improve the image and 
performance of State legislatures and State 
government generally. You are doubtless fa- 
miliar with one or all of these, such as the 
Citizens Conference on State Legislatures, 
supported by the Ford Foundation and the 
Carnegie Corporation; the Ford Foundation 
supported study by the National Municipal 
League of constitutional and other barriers 
to legislative effectiveness; and the Study of 
the States, under the direction of former 
Governor Sanford, conducting a two-year 
study of the administration of State serv- 
ices. One of the latest activities of the San- 
ford group is to project a series of institutes, 
established at various universities and under 
the leadership of former Governors, to de- 
velop studies and proposals and to promote 
action on major issues of State government. 
The first, concerned with State planning, has 
been set up at the University of North Caro- 
lina under the leadership of former Gover- 
nor Jack Campbell of New Mexico. 

Another significant development toward a 
stronger State role is the recent establish- 
ment of a Washington Office of the National 
Governors’ Conference. This office conducted 
its first national conference in Washington 
recently, a workshop for Federal-aid coordi- 
nators appointed by the Governors. In the 
same general area, the Council of State Plan- 
ning Agencies, created in 1964, established a 
National Office on July 1 of this year. 
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In this connection, HUD recently an- 
nounced a grant of $83,000 to the Council of 
State Governments underwriting a study. of 
ways of strengthening the role of the States 
in administering federally assisted grant 
programs. One of the major objectives is to 
develop suggestions for methods of relating 
functional programs more effectively to over- 
all State comprehensive planning. 

I mentioned earlier the critical issue of 
State activities in behalf of their local gov- 
ernments as one of the determinants of the 
continuing strength of the States in the 
Federal system. The ACIR has concluded that 
one of the key measures of this activity is 
the degree to which States provide financial 
assistance to their localities, either by buy- 
ing-in” to Federal-local grant programs, 
thereby helping to provide the non-Federal 
share, or by direct programs of assistance. 
We have seen some State participation of 
this kind in the past several years, particu- 
larly in certain functional fields, such as 
water supply and pollution control, low-in- 
come housing, and urban mass transporta- 
tion. 

In all candor, however, and considering the 
nationwide picture, States initiative in pro- 
viding financial aid to their political sub- 
divisions has not been good. It led the ACIR 
to comment in its 1967 annual report, with 
specific reference to metropolitan problems, 
that “The States are on the verge of losing 
control over the metropolitan problem; if 
they lose this control they lose the major re- 
sponsibility for domestic government in the 
United States and in turn surrender a vital 
role in the American federal system.” 


SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR STATE BUDGET 
ANALYSTS 


Summing up this brief sketch of a very 
broad field, it seems to me that the current 
is flowing strong at both the Federal and 
State levels for both improved Federal-State 
relations and a more important role for State 
government, which some would argue are 
the same thing. Of course, the picture has 
some serious cracks in it. Perhaps the chief 
deterrent to over optimism is the question of 
whether States themselves are going to exer- 
cise enough initiative in reforming them- 
selves and particularly whether they are go- 
ing to face up to the needs of their metro- 
politan areas. 

Now what does all this mean so far as the 
work of State budget analysts is concerned? 
I will venture a few generalizations. 

First, there is a clear movement to 
strengthen the role of the Governor in policy 
initiation and administration. Many changes 
point in this direction: Federal consultation, 
the movement toward possible consolidation 
of Federal categorical grants with greater 
devolution of authority to the States, the in- 
terest in PPBS, and the drive for State con- 
stitutional revision, with emphasis on ad- 
ministrative integration under the Governor. 
Considering the key role of the budget agency 
for the chief executive's policy initiation and 
overall management function, it would seem 
that this trend can not help but portend an 
increasingly important role for State budget 
Offices. 

Second, there are hopeful signs of increas- 
ing flexibility being injected into the Federal 
categorical grant system. The Partnership in 
Health Act; the current effort of the Bureau 
of the Budget to develop possible additional 
consolidations and joint applications; the 
interest in bringing more consistency to the 
many planning requirements and to relate 
program planning to comprehensive plan- 
ning; and Congressional dissatisfaction with 
the manageability of the present categorical 
system—all are straws in the wind. Flexibility 
should have a favorable effect on States’ 
ability to order their own affairs and make 
more effective use of Federal grant funds. At 
the same time, it will place a premium on 
high caliber fiscal and program planning, 
putting it squarely up to the States to really 
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demonstrate what they have long contended, 
namely, that given more fiexibility they 
would be able to do a better job of meeting 
local needs up to nationally determined mini- 
mum standards. The challenge to budget offi- 
cials here is also clear. 

Third, it seems inevitable that there must 
be a greater rapprochement between budget 
and planning officials. Budgeting is planning, 
and planning without consideration of 
budgetary consequences is an exercise in 
futility. PBS is certainly aimed at bringing 
these two activities together to the benefit 
of both. Other developments, such as the 
CSG study of State planning, and the inter- 
est of the Federal government in encourag- 
ing State planning and rationalization of 
many individual planning requirements in 
Federal programs are other steps in the same 
direction. I would not guess where this grow- 
ing together of planning and budgeting will 
end, but it seems pretty clear that it can 
have momentous consequences for budget 
Officials and should receive their closest 
attention. 

Finally, State budget personnel have a 
great opportunity to have an impact on the 
administration of Federal grant programs 
through the new consultation procedure be- 
ing set by the Federal Administration. As I 
explained earlier, this procedure contem- 
plates fanning out to representatives of State 
and local government associations copies of 
proposed administrative directives for their 
comment and review. Many of the critical 
issues arising in these directives have to do 
with fiscal requirements of immediate con- 
cern to State budget officials. Members of 
NASBO obviously would do well to alert 
your representatives in the consultation 
process—namely, the Council of State Goy- 
ernments and perhaps the Governors’ Con- 
ference—to your particular interests so that 
you can take maximum advantage of this 
new opportunity to affect administration 
regulations before they become frozen into 
place. 


PLUGGING LOOPHOLES IN OUR 
TAX LAWS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the July 17, 
1967, issue of the UAW Washington Re- 
port contains an extremely important 
and provocative article entitled “Billion- 
Dollar Loopholes for Rich Need Plugging 
Before Workers Are Asked To Pay More.” 

The article describes in detail the loop- 
holes in the Federal tax laws which per- 
mit certain wealthy taxpayers to avoid 
paying their fair share. It says that Con- 
gress should make it its urgent business 
to close these loopholes, and I whole- 
heartedly agree. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BILLION-DOLLAR LOOPHOLES FOR RICH NEED 
PLUGGING BEFORE WORKERS ARE ASKED To 
PAY MORE—THE SHOCKING STORY OF AMER- 
Ica’s Tax LOOPHOLES TOLD IN DETAIL 
It costs a whale of a lot of money to run 

America these days. This year's federal budg- 

et alone calls for spending at least 175 billion 

dollars at home and abroad. 

And on top of that mind-boggling sum, 
state and local government will cost us an 
additional $100 billion during the next twelve 
months. 

That's what we're going to spend—but it's 
not what our public treasuries are going to 
collect. Guesses about the size of this year’s 
federal deficit now run as high as twenty 
billion dollars. And most cities and states 
will outspend their income. 
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Where’s the difference going to come from? 
It’s simple according to some of the Ad- 
ministration’s planners, All we have to do 
is raise taxes. 

And if Mr. and Mrs. Working American 
don’t launch an all-out campaign—now— 
to reform our tax laws, we'll all be paying 
at least a six percent surtax on top of our 
present income tax starting next January 1. 

Most of us have gotten tired of the jokers 
on the radical right who tell us we can live 
very nicely without taxes—and without the 
vital government programs and services taxes 
pay for. Most of us know that taxes are 
necessary. 

We may not like it, but we know it. And 
we're willing to haul our fair share of Amer- 
ica’s freight. 

But our tax laws ask workers and the 
poor to pull their own weight—and help out 
millionaires, company executives and cou- 
pon-clippers as well. 

The simple truth is that we can raise all 
the money we need just by making the rich 
pay their share of our country’s expenses. 
And every worker should firmly oppose high- 
er taxes unless and until the White House 
and Congress close the loopholes that let 
the rich get richer at our expense. 

Philip Stern, author of a book called The 
Great Treasury Raid, says the federal gov- 
ernment could take in $40 billion a year 
more—not by raising taxes—but by wiping 
out the special tax gimmicks that let the 
rich pay less. 

Recent Treasury Department figures re- 
vealed fifteen people with annual incomes 
of over a half-million dollars who paid no 
federal tax at all. There were five others who 
made $5 milion each—and they didn't pay 
a dime for income tax either. 

And there are dozens of “taxpayers” with 
incomes of between $1 and $5 million who 
did pay—but not at the 70 percent rate they 
should have. By using a variety of gimmicks, 
these good citizens reduced their effective 
rate to 24 percent—just about the same rate 
a production worker making $8,000 a year 
pays. 

Some $13 billion a year completely escapes 
taxation because our laws don’t cover paper 
profits. Suppose a man bought $25,000 worth 
of stock twenty years ago. Today it might 
be worth $250,000. And as long as he doesn’t 
sell it, he pays no tax on his profit. Even 
worse, when he dies his heirs can sell it for 
a quarter-of-a-million and get off tax free 
also. 

But perhaps the most unbelievable tax 
give-away of all is the $4 billion of income 
each year that goes scot-free because of the 
depletion allowances we give oil, gas and 
coal tycoons, 

In 1965, for instance, twenty major oil 
companies paid corporate taxes at a rate 
of 6.3 percent, Most U.S. businesses pay at the 
usual federal corporate rate of 48 percent. 

A government study showed that the twen- 
ty largest ofl companies together paid taxes 
totaling less than 23 percent of the largest’s 
income for that one year. Several other com- 
panies—Pure, Sinclair, Marathon and At- 
lantic—skipped paying taxes altogether that 
year, despite big profits. And a lucky few 
actually got tax refunds even though they 
paid no taxes and made a profit. 

How does it work? How do they cheat Uncle 
Sam out of billions? Unfortunately, they 
don’t have to cheat. It’s all legal. Decades 
ago, in an effort to encourage development 
of some of our country’s natural resources, 
Congress wrote some special tax laws for our 
oil and gas companies, 

Drilling for oil and gas is risky and costs 
big money. Congress said to itself. And when 
you pump a barrel of oil out of a well, there’s 
no way to replace it. So, since the companies 
are constantly depleting their assets, why 
don’t we compensate them a little, the law- 
makers said. 

And ever since, even though we've devel- 
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oped enough oil to last the U.S. for hundreds 
of years, the gas and oil giants have been able 
to deduct 27% percent of their income be- 
fore they even begin to think about paying 
taxes. They also get to deduct any royalties 
or taxes they pay when they buy and import 
oil from a foreign country. 

The largest oil company in America is 
Standard of New Jersey. It’s 1965 income was 
$1.7 billion. It paid federal income taxes of 
$82 million—a rate of less than five percent! 
Even the poorest of America’s taxpayers pay 
at a rate almost four times higher than that. 

Even more unfair, however, is the fact that 
Standard paid $562 million in taxes to foreign 
governments—six times more American dol- 
lars than it paid to the U.S. government. 

Another tax loophole (former Illinois Sen, 
Paul Douglas called them “truck holes”) is 
the unlimited charitable deduction. It lets 
people whose income comes from dividends, 
interest, executive salaries or capital gains 
escape taxes by giving stocks or property 
which have depreciated enormously to 
charity. 

This loophole let one multi-millionaire en- 
joy a $20 million cash income without paying 
any taxes at all. He managed this by donating 
to his privately controlled foundation $21.6 
million worth of stock which only cost him 
$400,000. He got to write off this “donation” 
against his legitimate taxes. 

Here’s another example of how the gift 
scheme works, You buy a work of art for 
$50,000 and announce that you're going to 
donate it to the high school you attended. 
Before you actually give it away, you get a 
friend to offer you $150,000 for it. 

Naturally you turn down the offer (you’d 
lose a friend pretty fast if you didn’t), but 
you get to use the pumped-up figure when it 
comes time to add up income tax deductions, 
The last citizen who tried this gimmick ap- 
parently got away with it and the Internal 
Revenue Service estimates that his generosity 
cut his tax payments by close to $50,000. 

These kinds of gimmicks only serve to help 
those who already have plenty keep it, make 
more and evade their responsibility to help 
pay for our national expenses. 

Another inequality in our tax system is the 
capital gains tax rate. If you buy bonds or a 
stock or property and keep it for at least six 
months, you get a special break at tax time. 
Any profits you make on the transaction are 
taxed separately from your salary or wages. 

You pay—at the most—only 25 percent on 
your profit—less, percentagewise, than the 
average worker. This capital gains tax device 
will erode our national tax base by about 
$25 billion this year and cost the Treasury 
nearly $7 billion in lost revenue. 

It’s unfair enough as it is, but it seems 
even more unjust in light of the fact that 
most of these loopholes simply aren’t avail- 
able to 95 percent of the people. Even if the 
average American had enough free cash to 
try out some of these schemes, he finds that 
his taxes are paid for him long before he 
gets his check or pay envelope. Our taxes 
are deducted and sent to Washington before 
we get home on payday, But the wheeler- 
dealer pays annually or maybe quarterly and 
has plenty of time to find ways to pay less or 
nothing at all. 

Another sweet deal—if you happen to be 
a highly paid corporate executive—is the 
stock option. They get chances to buy—at 
the current market price—large blocks of 
their company’s shares. They pay nothing 
for these options which are usually good for 
five years. 

If thereafter the price of the stock rises, 
they can exercise their options and buy the 
stock at the original option price. This gives 
them profits without any investment and 
on which they pay no taxes. There’s no risk 
and it’s all gravy. 

If they want to sell after three years, they 
get the special capital gains rate on April 
15. It’s a great way to give an executive a 
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raise without making him pay any of those 
nasty taxes he’s always complaining about. 

There are two kinds of taxes—progressive 
and regressive. Progressive taxes—like the 
income tax—are based on ability to pay. The 
more you earn, the higher your tax rate. 
Last year, for instance, a single taxpayer 
who earned $8000 paid federal income taxes 
at a rate of about 25 percent. If he had 
earned twice as much, he would have paid 
in about 42 percent of his income, 

ve taxes—like sales or surtaxes— 
on the other hand, are based on exactly the 
opposite principle—inability to pay. Any tax 
which levies a flat rate, say a three percent 
sales tax, works hardest against lower and 
middle income families. 

Three percent on a $10 purchase hurts a 
$7500 a year family much more than the 
same thirty cents does a businessman earn- 
ing $30,000. But they both pay thirty cents 
on $10 worth of es. 

Most of our states and cities rely heavily 
on regressive taxes. Instead of using the fairer 
income tax to raise revenue, they generally 
fall back on raising those good-for-the-rich, 
hard-on-the-rest standbys: the sales tax and 
the property tax. Both are flat-rated and hurt 
those least able to pay the most. 

And these local taxes are going up fast. 
The average taxpayer today hits the ceiling 
every time he hears there’s another increase 
in the offing. And usually he directs his anger 
at Washington. 

But the fact is that federal taxes actually 
came down 15 percent between 1962 and 
1965. 

State and local taxes, on the other hand, 
have been going up steadily and sharply. If 
you add up all the taxes you paid each year 
for the last five, you'll find that your state, 
city, county and school taxes are the ones 
responsible for that mushrooming tax bill. 
And you'll find that even though it’s spend- 
ing more today, the federal government got 
a smaller percentage of your total tax pay- 
ments in 1966 than it did in 1961. 

The largest source of federal revenue is 
the individual taxpayer. Workers’ taxes pay 
for about 60 percent of our national spend- 
ing. They produced $70 billion of the $114 
billion the Internal Revenue Service col- 
lected in 1965. Corporations paid about 23 
percent of the freight, contributing $26 bil- 
lion in 1965. 

It's not cheap to run a modern govern- 
ment. And it’s costly as well. But human 
needs and problems don’t just go away by 
themselves. Paying for answers to these 
needs and problems isn't like shopping in 
a cut-rate store. It costs real money and 
there's no discount for greatness. 

But there’s no excuse either for asking 
workers to pay more when others pay noth- 
ing at all or are free to shirk their full duty. 
Even under better economic circumstances 
than we have now, a federal surtax would be 
unjustified as long as loopholes let the rich 
bleed tens of billions a year out of our na- 
tional coffers. 

But the most recent figures show a new 1.2 
million workers out of work and that the 
unemployment rate climbed to its highest 
since December, 1965. A tax increase now 
would almost surely sharpen this trend, 
throwing increasingly more workers out on 
the street. 

These are difficult times. These are times 
when we know we have to spend more money, 
not less. And these are the times when 
America’s number one business is to rewrite 
her tax laws, not her tax rates. 


UTAH SPEECH BY SENATOR ROB- 
ERT F. KENNEDY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, as most of 
the country well knows from TV and 
newspaper coverage, Senator ROBERT F. 
Kennepy and his family and some 
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friends spent a part of the Fourth of 

July congressional recess floating down 

a colorful stretch of the Colorado River 

in a rubber boat. 

Since I was a member of that party, 
I can personally attest to the pleasure 
which the Senator and others found in 
the sheer cliffs of the canyon, the racing 
waters of the river, and the sense of ad- 
venture which the trip gave them. 

As a prelude to the family vacation, 
Senator KENNEDY flew into Salt Lake 
City to speak at a large and enthusiastic 
Democratic meeting, and to view, by 
plane and from the ground, some of 
Utah’s spectacular scenery. 

The Senator saw the brooding stone 
monoliths, the delicate arches and the 
sublime vistas of Canyonlands National 
Park, the unique geologic formations of 
Antelope Island in the Great Salt Lake, 
which the Senate has just voted to make 
a National Monument, and the breath- 
taking beauty of Lake Powell with its 
many fingers of clear water stretching 
back into rugged rock canyons in all the 
hues of a sunset. He met his family at 
Rainbow Bridge National Monument in 
southern Utah—the largest and loveliest 
of the many natural arches in the area. 

It is interesting, on rereading the 
speech Senator Kennepy made in Salt 
Lake City late in June—some weeks be- 
fore Newark or Detroit or Minneapolis— 
how truly perceptive of the mood and 
temper of the country were the words he 
spoke. He referred to those Americans 
who turn to extremism of either the 
right or the left as “seeking a sense of 
inner significance,” and of “what danger 
there is in feelings of helplessness, of im- 
potence, in a lack of direction—polar- 
izing groups and individuals, creating a 
nation of strangers; until even those 
with whom we sympathize, glare at us 
across an impassible barrier of hostility 
and distrust.” 

And it is even more interesting that 
the remedies which Senator KENNEDY 
suggested in June to broaden the strug- 
gle “against the prisons of poverty and 
unemployment which afflict every city 
and county in the Nation today” are 
those which are almost universally being 
emphasized in August as answers to the 
conditions which helped spark the riots. 
I ask unanimous consent that the sig- 
nificant speech which Senator ROBERT F. 
Kennepy made in Salt Lake City on 
June 28 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text or ADDRESS oF SENATOR ROBERT F, 
KENNEDY, UTAH HOTEL, SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH, JUNE 28, 1967 
It is a great pleasure for me to come here 

to Utah: a state which is close to the pio- 
neering tradition of the frontier; a state of 
great natural beauty, but also one where the 
dedicated labor of a creative people has 
turned desert into Deseret; a state not as 
large as some in numbers—but which has 
always given more than its share to the na- 
tion. And it is a great pleasure to come here 
to the Democratic Party of Utah, now three- 
quarters of a century old—but still as young 
as tomorrow. 

It is sometimes said that Utah has always 
done things a little bit differently from the 
rest of the country—and the country has 
never really gotten used to it. That’s the same 
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with Ted Moss—he does things a little dif- 
ferently from other senators, and the Senate 
never gets over it. He has perhaps done more 
to preserve the nation’s natural heritage than 
any other man in the Congress today: almost 
singlehanded, created the Canyonlands Na- 
tional Park; worked to preserve Antelope 
Island as a National Monument; to expand 
the Canyonlands; to create a Glen Canyon 
National Recreation Area. 

And just as Ted Mos: has worked to create 
and preserve these great assets for the na- 
tion, so Governor Rampton, and the entire 
Democratic Party in the Legislature, are mak- 
ing these assets work for all the people of 
Utah. 

This is the kind of party Utah needs— 
and the kind the nation needs, if we are to 
meet the challenges ahead in the 1970’s. We 
are proud of what our party has been and 
done in the past. But that is not why we are 
Democrats now. We are Democrats because 
we believe that as members of this Party we 
can act effectively in the present and build 
wisely for the future; because we believe 
that it is by acting as Democrats that we 
can best serve our country as Americans. 

Therefore we are not here tonight to look 
back—for the past tells us nothing of the 
challenges which fill our newspapers each 
morning. 

We cannot run for office, we will not gain or 
deserve the support of the American people, 
by asking their gratitude for the achieve- 
ments of yesterday—or by promising to con- 
tinue what we are doing today. For that will 
not conquer the conditions which attack our 
national life—and could threaten our very 
life as a nation. 

In 1848, Parley Pratt wrote from this city 
that “All is quiet—stillness. No elections, no 
police reports, no murders, no wars, in our 
little world. . . It is the dream of the poets 
actually fulfilled.” But that dream and that 
day are gone. 

Many of us in this room worked and 
sacrificed for Democratic victory in 1960, as 
we did in 1964, because we wanted to meet 
the challenges of the decade of the 1960's. 
Now, seven years later, we still have a Demo- 
cratic Administration; tens of thousands of 
dedicated men and women have devoted 
their every effort to the solution of the prob- 
lems as we saw them at the opening of this 
decade, Many have been met, and conquered. 
Yet for every problem we have solved, there 
are a dozen we have not met. Every hill 
we have climbed, has only revealed a higher 
hill beyond. 

In 1961, we faced a major confrontation 
over West Berlin; today we stand before an- 
other confrontation—but this time, in the 
Middle East. 

In 1961, there was danger and difficulty 
in Southeast Asia, in the tiny kingdom of 
Laos. Half a million American servicemen 
fight, and many die, in Southeast Asia to- 
day—but it is in Vietnam. 

In 1963, after the Cuban missile crisis, we 
achieved a goal we had sought for three 
years, a treaty to prevent the testing of nu- 
clear weapons in the atmosphere. But last 
week Communist China became the fourth 
nation to develop and test a hydrogen bomb. 
And we still search laboriously and painfully 
to limit the further spread of these awesome 
weapons. 

In 1964, we passed the most comprehen- 
sive Civil Rights Bill in history. But civil 
rights legislation has not brought equality; 
segregation has been prohibited, but poverty 
and degradation still remain; and a hopeful 
spirit of cooperation between the races has 
too often soured into distrust and conflict 
and hatred. 

Everywhere I go in this country I find peo- 
ple groping for the answers to these and 
other problems we barely understand; search- 
ing for purpose in the midst of baffling 
change; confusion and danger. We are losing 
many of our most active and committed 
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young—losing them to extreme movements 
or to public indifference. We are losing mem- 
bers of the older generation who lack con- 
fidence in their ability to protect their fu- 
ture—and turn to the past in an effort to 
protect what they already have. The ex- 
treme-right Minutemen, and an extreme-left 
group calling itself the “Revolutionary 
Armed Movement” agree on only one thing: 
that they have the right to arm themselves 
and use guns and violence against their fel- 
low-citizens with whom they disagree. 

Radicalism and reaction—and the New 
Right and the New Left—refiect a common 
theme; the desperate desire of individuals to 
find a sense of inner significance, by sharing 
in some larger common purpose. And does 
not all this reveal what danger there is in 
feelings of helplessness, of impotence, in a 
lack of directlon—polarizing groups and in- 
dividuals, creating a nation of strangers; un- 
til even those with whom we sympathize, 
glare at us across an impassable barrier of 
hostility and mistrust. 

Here is the challenge to the Democratic 
Party: to meet these urgent problems, to pro- 
vide the sense of great purpose which Wood- 
row Wilson told us were essential to a great 
party—and which we know is vital to a great 
nation. 

And let us not delude ourselves that our 
purpose is a mere continuation of economic 
progress. We will find neither national pur- 
pose nor personal satisfaction in an endless 
amassing of worldly goods—as individuals or 
as a society, We cannot measure national 
spirit by the Dow-Jones Average, nor national 
achievement by the gross national product. 

For the gross national product includes air 
pollution and advertising for cigarettes, and 
ambulances to clear our highways of carnage. 
It counts special locks for our doors, and jails 
for the people who break them. The gross na- 
tional product includes the destruction of 
the redwoods; it grows with the production 
of napalm and missiles and nuclear warheads. 
The gross national product swells with equip- 
ment for the police to put down riots in our 
cities; and though it is not diminished by 
the damage these riots do, still it goes up as 
slums are rebuilt on their ashes. It includes 
Whitman’s rifle and Speck’s knife, and the 
broadcasting of television programs which 
glorify violence, the better to sell goods to 
our children. 

And if the gross national product includes 
all this, there is much that it does not com- 
prehend. It does not allow for the health of 
our families, the quality of their education 
or the joy of their play. It is indifferent to 
the decency of our factories and the safety 
of our streets alike. It does not include the 
beauty of our poetry or the strength of our 
marriages, the intelligence of our public de- 
bate or the integrity of our public officials. 
It allows neither for the justice in our courts, 
nor for the justness of our dealings with 
each other. The gross national product 
measures neither our wit nor our courage, 
neither our wisdom nor our learning, neither 
our compassion nor our devotion to country. 
It measures everything, in short, except the 
things that make life worthwhile; and it 
can tell us everything about America—ex- 
cept why we are proud to be Americans. 

Therefore the national purpose, our pur- 
pose as a party, in the end the meaning of 
our own individual lives, will not be found 
in simple material achievements, measured 
in numbers and percentages. Rather they will 
be found in the service of three great ends, 
in the shaping tradition of our historic 
ideals. 

First, in this time of giant organizations— 
sprawling government bureaucracies, huge 
impersonal corporations, universities as big 
as cities—we must find ways to return the 
focus of government and society to the in- 
dividual citizen, For thirty years, we as Dem- 
ocrats have concentrated on the urgent na- 
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tional problems which required national so- 
lutions: the problems of war and peace in 
the world, economic crisis and regeneration 
at home, conservation to protect our heritage 
and education to create an inheritance for 
our children. 

Now it is our responsibility, as believers in 
the individual spirit, not to undo the accom- 
plishments of the past; but to engage in an 
even more creative effort to return the levers 
of power and decision to places we can reach 
as citizens: in the state house, the city hall, 
in our own neighborhoods and communities. 

One great and necessary step in this di- 
rection is the revitalization of state and local 
government, making its service again a proud 
and innovative and lively career—as you 
and Governor Rampton are doing in Utah 
today. I hope your example is followed all 
over the country. 

Alongside this new effort at the state and 
local level, we in Washington must work to 
assist you with the burdens of an ever-more 
complex society: by increasing local control 
and participation in all government pro- 
grams; and by helping you raise the revenue 
which is so desperately needed by every 
state and city in the nation. 

And more than this, we must intensify and 
broaden our struggle against the most bind- 
ing restraints on individual freedom today: 
against illiteracy, which traps adults and 
children alike in a tight and threatening 
world of their own; against a system of crude 
welfare handouts, perpetuating a dependency 
which is distasteful and degrading to giver 
and recipient alike; against the prisons of 
poverty and unemployment that afflict every 
city and county in this nation today. 

I have seen in this country children starv- 
ing in Mississippi, their bellies distended by 
hunger, their bodies wasted by disease. I have 
seen in this country, high schools in New 
York where only ten percent of the stu- 
dents will receive a regular diploma. There 
are jails filled with young people who fool- 
ishly turned to crime as a way out of their 
problems; and every morning newspapers are 
filled with the tragedy that crime brings 
to their victims. These are the deepest chal- 
lenges to individual liberties, to individual 
lives and security, which confront us today. 
These are challenges we must meet in the 
1970's—as Democrats, and as Americans. 

Our second great aim must be to begin 
to rebuild our sense of community, the 
simple facts of common experience and pur- 
pose, affection and respect, which tie us 
to our fellows. Pericles said of Athens that 
“we are a free democracy, but we obey the 
laws, more especially those which protect the 
oppressed, and the unwritten laws whose 
transgression brings shame”. That is the 
creed of civility, of decency between men, 
which is indispensable to the good life, or 
even to the safe life. But it is those “unwrit- 
ten laws, whose transgression brings shame,” 
which are most often violated in the United 
States today. 

There is no written federal law against 
desecration of the American flag: but even 
the most bitter of protesters must recognize 
that it is only what that flag stands for that 
protects his right to protest. 

There is no written law against the use of 
insulting or intemperate language in public 
debate, But there can be little dialogue be- 
tween the races, when one Negro leader re- 
fers to the President as a “honky” and a 
racist, or when simple cries for racial jus- 
tice are dismissed as “outside agitation” or 
“subversive”. There can be no solution to 
problems in Vietnam, if those who disagree 
with Administration policy are accused of 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy, and 
those who support it are accused of pursuing 
the war because they enjoy blood and killing. 
There can be no national progress or secu- 
rity, no better life for our children, if we re- 
spond to our critics with denunciations or 
epithets—for only through the dialogue of 
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criticism and response can we discover and 
remedy our own mistakes. 

All these are both symptom and cause of 
a general lack of mutual respect which for a 
democratic society is the greatest danger of 
all, This sense of apartness, of selfish un- 

to share the concerns of our fel- 
lows, or even to listen to them, simply must 
be ended. 

Is all this the concern of a political party? 
I believe it is and must be of our deepest 
concern—and that there is much we can do 
about it. Above all, as one of the major pub- 
lic voices in the nation, we can seek to lead 
by example: avoiding any trace of intemper- 
ate speech or action, always conducting our 
debates and controversies in a spirit of pro- 
found respect for our fellow citizens, for our 
opponents, and for the process of debate it- 
self. 

The third goal, arching over all else, must 
be our quest for world peace; not the quiet 
of desolation nor the stability of tyranny; 
but a world of diversity and progress, in 
which armaments and violence give way to 
the forces of reason and compromise which 
are man’s only hope for survival on earth. 
That is why the entire nation looked to 
President Johnson’s meeting with Premier 
Kosygin with such hope and good wishes. 
We all realize that in this nuclear age, rea- 
son and compromise are vital if any one of 
the world’s inevitable conflicts of interest 
and belief—such as we have seen in the Mid- 
dle East—is not to become an irrepressible 
conflict of death and global destruction. 

But peace is much more than conciliation 
or good will. It is not inaction, nor the mere 
absence of war. Peace“, as President Ken- 
nedy said, “is a process, a way of solving 
problems”. And therefore peace in the decade 
of the seventies ahead depends on the solu- 
tion of concrete, specific, and difficult prob- 
lems: 

Whether we can limit the spread, and 
prevent the use, of the weapons of mass 
destruction that still wait in bomb bays and 
submarines and missile silos; 

Whether we can reach an accommodation 
with Communist China—now suspicious and 
profoundly hostile, yet the possessor of nu- 
clear and hydrogen weapons; 

Whether we can fulfill in the seventies as 
we have not been able to do in the sixties, 
the pledge to create a decade of development 
in freedom for the dispossessed of the world, 
for the starving and untaught and oppressed 
of five continents; for while we have helped 
hundreds of thousands all over the globe, 
there is more illiteracy, more starvation, more 
oppression today then when the decade 
began; 

And above all, whether we can protect our 
security and yet understand and welcome 
changes: whether we, the heirs of the 
world’s greatest revolution, can identify not 
with potentates in their palaces or generals 
in their army camps, but with peasants and 
villagers in their huts and slums; whether 
we will refuse to be cast as the protectors of 
privilege and injustice, the protectors and 
guarantors of the bankrupt and dictatorial 
governments of half the world. 

These are the challenges to us—as individ- 
uals, as a party, above all as a nation—in 
the decade of the 1970's ahead. Even when 
our most immediate problem, the war in 
Vietnam, is gone, others will remain, more 
serious yet. At home and around the world, 
these problems will be immense; the times 
will often seem dark and threatening. But 
they are also, I believe, more open to the 
creative energy of man than any time in 
history. 

“This is the place”, said Brigham Young; 
and in that same spirit—that same deter- 
mination to overcome all obstacles, to per- 
severe in our historic ideals—in that spirit 
we must say, “this is our place”: at the 
point of danger and achievement and honor, 
confronting the deepest challenges to our 
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nation and our children’s world. In that 
effort is the future of our party, and the 
fulfillment of the best qualities of our own 
spirit. 


TITAN UNBOUND II 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, one 
of the major disappointments to me of 
the last several years has been the lassi- 
tude with which the American public— 
and Congress—has viewed the decline 
of our maritime industry. We have for- 
gotten the lesson learned so painfully and 
at such great cost at the outset of World 
War II. Secure in the blissful contem- 
plation of profitable trade with other 
nations, trade that is seemingly unaf- 
fected by the means of its transportation, 
we choose to ignore the truism that a 
dependent nation is, in the final analy- 
sis, only a nation that has failed to pre- 
serve its independence. 

A serviceable and adequate merchant 
marine fleet does not spring into being 
overnight. It is no more realistic to ex- 
pect it to do so than it is to expect im- 
mediate production from a mineral in- 
dustry that has degenerated because of 
its dependence on others. The Soviet 
Union realized years ago that the main- 
tenance and advancement of its world 
influence could most profitably be 
achieved through a healthy merchant 
marine fleet. Even more important, it 
realized that its very existence might 
some day depend on such a fleet. We 
knew that once, but we have forgotten 
it. 

Several weeks ago, Mr. President, I 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article entitled “Titan Unbound—lI,” 
which Mr. Raymond Moley wrote for 
Newsweek magazine. Mr. Moley’s sec- 
ond article on the Soviet Union’s mer- 
chant marine policy, “Titan Unbound— 
II.“ appeared in the August 7 issue of 
Newsweek. I ask unanimous consent that 
the second article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In a piece two weeks ago I noted that a 
major, probably the major, long-term policy 
of the Soviet Union is to stay out of a great 
war, and, by developing a massive sea poten- 
tial, to break out of its traditional land- 
locked isolation. That policy, created even 
before the death of Stalin fourteen years ago, 
has been binding upon all Russian leaders 
since. Some five-year economic plans have 
fallen short, But naval strength and seago- 
ing commerce have even outpaced their orig- 
inal objectives. 

At the end of World War II the Soviet mer- 
chant fleet was insignificant. When Stalin 
died in 1953 his government’s 500 ships ag- 
gregated 1.5 million gross registered tons. 
Then maritime policy accelerated, and in five 
years an 80 per cent increase was made. That 
brought Russia into twelfth place among 
maritime nations. A seven-year plan began in 
1959, and the fleet expanded to 7,290,000 gross 
tons, with 1,437 ships. 

The economic potential of a merchant ma- 
rine is measured not only in the number of 
units and total tonnage but in age. A tech- 
nological revolution is a swift destroyer. Here 
the Russians, building from little, have a 
great competitive advantage. In 1964, 48 per 
cent of their dry-cargo ships and 63 per cent 
of their tankers were less than four years old. 
Only 22 per cent of the total were more than 
nineteen years old. 
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AMERICA, THE OBSOLETE 

The Soviet design to penetrate into all sorts 
of nations is shown by the great suitability 
of their fleet. They have technically advanced 
ships in trade with the industrialized West, 
shallow-draft vessels necessary for the ports 
of North Vietnam and for the most primitive 
ports of small or underdeveloped countries, 
supertankers to carry oil to African states 
and Asia and sophisticated vessels for para- 
military support. Her trawlers are everywhere, 
as are survey and research vessels. More than 
a hundred times a month Soviet ships have 
been furrowing the Suez Canal. The Soviet 
Minister of Sea Transport has said that ships 
fiying the hammer and sickle call at 600 ports 
in 91 countries, only thirteen of which are 
Communist and 51 of which are underde- 
veloped. Russia’s many shipyards have 
worked long hours. The U.S.S.R. has also pa- 
tronized the shipyards of Finland, Yugo- 
slavia, East and West Germany, Japan, Italy, 
Poland, Sweden, Holland, Britain, Denmark— 
a good customer paying billions in cash and 
meticulously abiding by contracts. 

The American active merchant marine is 
overwhelmingly obsolete—70 per cent of 
World War II vintage. To meet our needs in 
Vietnam, decayed relics are hauled out from 
the rusty reserves. They break down and 
are towed into port. These ships are the stig- 
mata of our maritime sickness. The building 
program, which the Maritime Administration 
describes as proceeding “at a deliberate 
[snails] pace,” is 100 ships behind schedule. 
A baker's dozen are delivered annually. Last 
year 109 of the reserve fleet were turned into 
scrap. There is a great tanker and bulk car- 
rier fleet built for American owners and sail- 
ing under many flags, and some serve in the 
war in Vietnam. But their contribution to 
American employment is mainly a bonanza 
to admiralty lawyers. 


MONUMENTAL CHALLENGE 


The Maritime Administration’s figures on 
deliveries of new merchant ships are most 
significant. The U.S.S.R. added 100 new ves- 
sels in 1966 and in addition received 55 trans- 
fers from satellite countries. The U.S.A. 
added thirteen. Robert L. Nichols, in “A Sur- 
vey of Russian Shipping,” derived from Rus- 
sian sources, notes that in a single year the 
Russians added more new ships than the 
U.S.A. built in five years. Only 386 ships 
have been built for the U.S. flag since 1947. 
But even more important so far as the future 
is concerned is the fact as of May 1966 the 
Soviet had 581 ships under construction or 
on order, 

“Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1966-1967” makes 
particular reference to the Soviet Union's 
2,000 merchant ships aggregating 9.5 million 
gross tons as an adjunct of naval strength. 
Her naval forces are now deployed on a 
worldwide scale. Her merchant fleet is “twice 
as big numerically and four times the size 
in capacity as it was only a decade ago, and 
is now the sixth largest in the world... 
the time has now come when [Russia] can 
exploit the oceans to the full.” 

The U.S.S.R. seeks not only monetary re- 
turns but the multiplication of influence 
everywhere. Landlocked isolation is gone 
forever. Seapower is a reality and, to Ameri- 
cans, a monumental challenge. 


RECORD DROP IN MENTAL 
PATIENTS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the August 4 
issue of Medical World News maintains 
its high standards of journalism with the 
publication of an article entitled “Record 
Drop in Mental Patients,” which docu- 
ments our progress in combating mental 
illness. 

The article is a timely and encouraging 
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report on the reduction in the number 
of patients confined to State and local 
institutions for the mentally ill. The 7- 
percent drop for last year was the largest 
decline since 1955, when the new psycho- 
tropic drugs were introduced and the 
downturn began. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


RECORD DROP IN MENTAL PATIENTS—MILLIONS 
FREED BY PSYCHOTROPICS PUT COMMUNITY 
CARE TO THE TEST 


Mental illness is on its way out—of the 
hospital, at least. Even though admissions 
keep rising, patient populations are steadily 
declining in the more than 300 state and 
local mental institutions throughout the 
United States. 

The fiscal year just ended saw the total 
number of patients in publie institutions 
drop by 30,000 to a record low of 422,000. This 
nearly 7% decrease is the largest since 1955, 
when psychotropic drugs were introduced 
and the downturn began. 

In the 12-year span of quick treatment and 
fast patient turnover, about two million per- 
sons have been sent out on the street with 
their immediate ills quieted but in need of 
regular, comprehensive aftercare. In the 
desperate race to meet the needs of this dis- 
charge load and forestall as many future 
admissions as possible, mental health care is 
becoming rapidly decentralized. Largely un- 
der the aegis of the three-year-old federal 
community health center program, a whole 
APATE OE E VOO KT 
the mental patient early, treat him on 
feet in his home community, and keep Pra 
on his feet “in the real world” after dis- 
charge. Meanwhile, many state institutions 
are adapting to the change by becoming 
centers for quick-stop therapeutic care and 
laboratories for research, 

Other state hospitals are becoming their 
own community centers. At Colorado's Fort 
Logan Mental Health Center, for example, 
a telephone call from a housewife who ap- 
pears to have lost emotional control sum- 
mons a psychologist and a social worker. 
Reaching the caller’s home 15 miles away, 
the team makes an immediate evaluation, 
deciding whether to bring the woman back 
as a resident of a community cottage at Fort 
Logan, give her emergency treatment in a 
24-hour center, or turn the case over to a 
family care unit. 

Through the cotton fields of southernmost 
Texas, a Brownsville farmer with panic in his 
eyes drives toward Harlingen State Adult 
Mental Health Clinic 25 miles away. He can 
hope for nothing more than day care at Har- 
lingen, which receives no federal aid and 
serves a 12-county area of 540,000 persons on 
a budget of $135,000 a year. Yet the farmer 
will benefit from that care, delivered by a staff 
that includes 20 volunteers under the direc- 
tion of a single full-time psychiatrist, Dr. 
Gary E. Miller. And once back home, the 
farmer will come under the supervision of the 
Brownsville self-help branch of the hospital, 
which will assume responsibility for follow- 
ing his case night and day. 

Far from Brownsville, in New York City, a 
patient is discharged from one of the three 
“subhospitals” of Bronx State Hospital that 
are associated with Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine. He is then assigned to one of three 
community health hospitals—Sound View- 
Throgs Neck, Lincoln, or Abraham Jacobi— 
that are slowly taking up the state hospital 
load in terms of both direct treatment and 
aftercare. Arriving at his aftercare destina- 
tion, he is immediately reassured by seeing 
many of the same faces he saw at Bronx 
State. The Eisenstein complex is organized to 
draw on a large umiversity for human re- 
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sources and on the city, the state, and the 
federal government for money, guidance, and 
buildings. The psychiatrist who treated the 
patient at Bronx State may treat him in 
aftercare. The patient is truly “going home” 
to be treated. 


DISCHARGE RATE RISES SHARPLY 


In an office on Manhattan's fashionable up- 
per East Side, a well-dressed businessman sits 
down before psychiatrist Nathan S. Kline for 
treatment. This paying patient, an alumnus 
of Rockland State Hospital, is also coming 
home in a sense. It is Thursday, the one day 
a week that Dr. Kline conducts his private 
practice. During the other days in the week 
he serves as director of research at Rockland 
State. Dr. Kline, a pioneer in psychotropic 
drug research, takes a sample of the patient's 
blood, renews his prescription for a tran- 
qullizer, conducts an interview, and bids him 
goodby for a month or two. 

By wearing two hats, Dr. Kline is in a 
particularly good position to judge the ef- 
fects of quick-stop drug therapy and long- 
term aftercare. “Our live discharge rate at 
Rockland went up 120% last year,” he re- 


ports. State hospitals are pouring thousands 


of dischargees into the community—and in 
many cases back to their family physicians, 
on whom the responsibility is and will con- 
tinue to be tremendous, 

“Most of these patients are functioning 
members of the community. Like diabetics 
with insulin, the patients tolerate drugs over 
the long haul. And studies show that they 
commit fewer crimes than normal people. Of 
course, some operate at limited capacity. But 
then, isn’t 80% of medicine rehabilitative? 
The average dischargee can hold a job and 
rear a family. What more would you want? 
Would you ask a cardiac patient to learn to 
run around the block?” 

Summing up the radically changed men- 
tal health picture, Dr. Bert Pepper, associate 
commissioner of the New York Department 
of Mental Hygiene, says: What we are seeing 
at Rockland State, in Dr. Kline’s office, at 
Harlingen, Fort Logan, and in the Bronx is 
the phasing out of the custodial institution. 
Quite deliberately and cheerfully, we are en- 
tering a stage of active and complete treat- 
ment, at the community level, of a manage- 
able census of patients. We are working to- 
ward a time when whole cities, suburbs, and 
rural areas will be covered by government 
and private community mental health pro- 
grams. Then there will be no need for after- 
care, just continuous grass-roots care in the 
communities.” 

But Mike Gorman, executive director of 
the National Committee Against Mental Ill- 
ness, cautions against overoptimism. “Of the 
3,921,000 Americans who were actually treated 
for mental illness in 1965—out of perhaps 19 
million who needed treatment—only 807,000 
received care in state and county mental 
hospitals. And they probably represent the 
tough, hard core of cases. Most of the others 
were less serlous cases treated in private 
offices, outpatient clinics, general hospitals, 
VA hospitals, and in the private institutions 
throughout the nation. 

“In the state hospitals, care is still gen- 
erally inadequate. About 40% of the medical 
staff consists of foreign physicians, who often 
cannot communicate with patients. The aver- 
age doctor spends about 15 minutes a month 
with each patient. 

“As we get faster and faster turnover at 
state hospitals, we are left with a residual 
population that consists f an increasing 
number of young schizophrenics who have 
resisted treatment of all sorts, and senile 
persons who are drug resistant. 

“Consider,” continues Gorman, “that about 
one of five patients admitted to public 
mental hospitals for the first time has 
cerebral arteriosclerosis, other circulatory 
disturbances, or senile brain disease. Another 
one of five has hrenia, and the primary 
affliction of one of six is alcoholism. These 
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are tough conditions to deal with. The classic 
picture of the vacant-faced mental patient 
sitting in his state hospital rocking chair 
oblivious of the world has not changed radi- 
cally. Now he is sitting and watching TV.” 

Despite this critical view, Gorman, a long- 
time prodder of Congress for more mental 
health funds, recently told a Senate Appro- 
priations subcommittee that “enormous 
progress has been achieved in a short time 
in launching the new era of federally sup- 
ported community health centers.” He noted 
that since the landmark community mental 
health and retardation centers bill was 
passed late in 1963, well over $100 million has 
been awarded to 173 centers for construction, 
staffing, or both. “Currently, 28 million per- 
sons either have community health services 
available to them, or soon will have.” 

ROCKLAND OFFERS A “NEW LOOK” 

Meanwhile, state and county mental in- 
stitutions are also clearly reflecting the 
change in emphasis. A characteristic example 
is New York’s Rockland State Hospital, where 
‘time, drugs, and dedicated doctors have 
wrought startling alterations. Rockland was 
once used by a former patient as the model 
for her book, The Snake Pit, which depicted 
patients as screaming, straitjacketed wards 
of brutal attendants. “Today,” says research 
director Kline, “a straitjacket is a historical 
relic, and our hydrotherapy room has been 
converted into a laboratory for brain metab- 
olism studies.” 

A sense of change is also evident in the 
pleasant landscaping of the institution, 
which sprawls over acres of suburban coun- 
tryside in Orangeburg, 30 miles northwest of 
Manhattan. On the wards, patients walk on 
rugs past flowers that bloom unmolested in 
glass vases, Violence is rare, and the reek of 
incontinence, while pervasive, is greatly 


ed. 

The bulk of Rockland's 6,000 patients con- 
sists of short-timers who often respond to 
drugs without needing individual therapy. 
“Between 35% and 40% of our admissions 
are voluntary, with patients signing them- 
selves in for 15 days and often not staying 
that long,” says hospital director Alfred 
Stanley. Benefiting from the state’s operating 
budget for the mental hospitals, which has 
jumped from $185 million in 1958-1959 to 
$383 million in 1967-1968, the hospital is 
now able to handle long-term patients in an 
intensive treatment program, which may in- 
clude both group and individual therapy. 

Many of these patients are the typical state 
hospital residue—the young and old schizo- 
phrenics and the senile. While 80% of all 
patients respond to psychotropic drugs and 
leave Rockland a few months after they 
arrive, this residual group remains. 

Dr. Kline’s research program, staffed by 
200 persons and operating with a budget 
that will approach $3 million next year, aims 
at finding causes and therapies for the illness 
of this hard core. 

The psychiatrists, psychologists, mathe- 
maticians, anthropologists, and educators at 
Rockland are also concentrating on work 
therapy and rehabilitation for both older pa- 
tients and disturbed adolescents. Special tar- 
gets of this research are the 700 children aged 
five to 15, and the 200 youths between 16 
and 20 who are housed in adult wards be- 
cause there is no adolescent ward at Rock- 
land. 

Seeking to rebuild the personalities of 25 
of the oldest and most refractory of these 
adolescents in his pilot project, anthropolo- 
gist Eliot Chapple explains that “75% have 
primary behavior disorders, 15% have schizo- 
Phrenia, and 10% have a variety of other 
psychiatric ills.” 

In his project, Dr. Chapple first conducts 
programmed interviews to map the young- 
sters’ highly vulnerable personality areas. 
Next comes programmed retraining to defuse 
stress reactions and reinforce personality 
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strengths. Workshop supervisors are trained 

to deliberatly expose patients to the types 

of stress they will encounter from authority 

figures outside the confines of a hospital. 
FOR YOUNGSTERS, GROUP THERAPY 

As a final step, each boy’s personal and 
vocational adjustment is mapped. Then so- 
cial and vocational workers at the hospital 
“try to manage the boy’s outside environ- 
ment, especially the family and school or 
job,” so that once he leaves he doesn’t come 
back. 

After three to six months of therapy, Dr. 
Chapple has noted “remarkable changes in 
the youngsters’ behavior and very funda- 
mental changes in their capacity to adjust. 
Group sessions help them to recognize. 
their frailties and build the strengths nec- 
essary for survival.” 

Strangely enough, says Dr. Chapple, state 
hospitals have an advantage over commu- 
nity centers in treating the young and the 
schizophrenic of all ages. “You can’t deal 
with schizophrenics, nor with adolescents 
like these, unless you treat them away from 
their families. Many of the youngsters have 
problems that will get them into really seri- 
ous trouble with society. Community mental 
health centers, understaffed, are not enough. 
Once youngsters have had treatment, we 
would like to send them to halfway houses, 
the ideal place for them. Unfortunately, 
there are no halfway houses for these kids.” 

FOCUS ON SCHIZOPHRENICS 

If state hospitals are bleak houses for the 
young, they are even bleaker for schizo- 
phrenics of all ages, who comprise half the 
resident population. Says Dr. Aristide H. 
Esser, a dynamic young Netherlander who 
works on Rockland’s study of chronic schizo- 
phrenia, “Within three months to a year, 
thanks largely to the psychotropics, most 
first-admission schizophrenics leave the hos- 
pital. Of those who do not, many are un- 
likely ever to leave.” Buttressed against com- 
munity pressures, he explains, they take ref- 
uge in the constant, comforting society of 
one another. 

Dr. Esser is studying the behavior and me- 
tabolism of 20 schizophrenic men who have 
been at Rockland from 12 to 30 years. “Our 
most exciting discovery,” he says, “is the 
capacity for work is practically unaffected by 
pathology—in fact, pathology almost always 
diminishes when work is steadily available. 
Patients who are mute or actively hallu- 
cinating still maintain their work capacity.” 

Dr. Esser has more faith in work than in 
drugs. “Drugs may dull the capacity for 
normal behavior. I suspect there are a lot 
of ‘drug zombies’ walking around the com- 
munity. We must learn to reduce pathology 
without removing normalcy, and that in- 
volves learning what capacities are unaffected 
by pathology.” 

Far off, at Harlingen in Texas, a totally 
different philosophy of treating the schizo- 
phrenic is dictated by a shortage of funds 
and an absence of beds. Director Miller sum- 
marizes the practical approach in four words: 
“We don’t use doctors.” The Texas psychi- 
atrist firmly believes “that drugs, shock 
treatment, volunteer help, coperative fam- 
ilies, occupational therapy, psychodrama 
recreational therapy, charm and hygiene 
classes, and weekly outings” can substitute 
for attention by doctors. “We have many am- 
bulatory, functional schizophrenics on our 
books,” he says. 

To get the most out of his limited resources, 
Dr. Miller fosters intensive community re- 
lations and intensive in-training programs, 
To teach the community how to handle the 
schizophrenic and other mental patients, he 
recently gave a 30-hour orientation course. 
“Our auditorium was jammed with citizens 
and health workers from all over south 
Texas.“ 

At Denver's Fort Logan Mental Health 
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Center, an official describes a 300-bed thera- 
peutic community where schizophrenics live 
in modernized cottages alongside other 
patients. “Doctors, social workers, attendants, 
and patients are all treated just as people. 
They are simply Bob, Sue, Dick, and Sam. 
The patients govern themselves and even 
vote on whether a particular patient is to 
get a pass out. The doctor's vote carries no 
more weight than a patient’s. Oh, some 
patients walk off, but they generally come 
back, or the police bring them. And in the 
last five years, we have placed 45 patients, 
some of them schizophrenics, in homes out- 
side.” 

Harlingen and Fort Logan are exceptions 
in the present community health network. 
Experts generally agree that it will take 
years for the federally supported health 
center complex to develop the community 
awareness and sensitivity necessary to keep 
patients out of state hospitals and to treat 
them adeaquately if they have entered and 
are discharged. 

Until the community programs mature, 
state hospitals remain the primary treat- 
ment for the severely ill mental pa- 
tient. “And there are still plenty of bad state 
hospitals around,” says Mike Gorman, who 
probably has seen the inside of more such 
institutions than most experts. Granted, says 
Gorman, that 20 years ago the hospitals 
averaged one full-time employee for every 
6.8 patients and that today there is one 
employee for every two patients. Granted 
that in 1965, 31,000 new employees joined 
state hospital staffs, largely through the 
NIMH hospital improvement grant program. 
“There is still a shortage of money,” he says. 
“The average per diem for state mental 
hospitals is less than $7 a day. Who is the 
miracle worker to run a mental hospital on 
that sum when general hospitals run on 
$53 a day? The state hospitals are forced to 
choose between a big research program and 
a big drug bill, and the drugs get patients 
out.” 

Further, says Gorman, money will not 
solve the problem of inadequate staffing. 
“We'll have $100 million available for train- 
ing of all kinds of personnel in fiscal 1968, 
but only a small number of these profes- 
sionals will ever wind up working in state 
hospitals. Psychiatric residents in five-year 
training programs serve their time, including 
the last two years in state hospitals and get 
out in their sixth year. They are unable to 
practice privately, they are trying to take 
care of too many patients, they are loaded 
down with clerical work, and they have no 
money for research.” 

“So far,” says another observer, “federal 
money has gone largely for building and 
good doctors are walking out because they 
cannot do therapy. The emphasis is on ad- 
ministration, not on patient care.” 

To Rockland State’s Dr. Kline, the future 
of the mental health revolution lies in the 
hands of the general physician. “With his 
increased knowledge of and experience with 
psychotropics, he is no longer despairing of 
his psychiatric patients. He knows medica- 
tion is available, and he knows he can use 
it successfully.” 

The time is ripe for the GP to seize the 
mental health initiative, Dr. Kline believes. 
“There are a lot of people now in hospitals 
who could be treated in the community by 
their own doctors. Once a patient is hospi- 
talized, his family may find it hard to take 
him back. The GP’s position is particularly 
favorable because he isn’t dominated by the 
myth of curability—the curse of psychiatry. 

“It bears repeating,” concludes Dr. Kline, 
“that 80% of general medical patients are 
treated and rehabilitated but not cured, If 
we could put psychiatry on a par with gen- 
eral medicine, many patients might spend 
their lives at home rather than in our 
state mental hospitals.” 
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SUPPORT FOR NEIGHBORHOOD 
EMERGENCY FUND ACT OF 1967 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Neighborhood Emergency Fund Act of 
1967, which the junior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Percy] and I introduced on 
Tuesday, has received support from the 
Baltimore Morning Sun. 

In the belief that the editorial might 
be of interest to other Senators, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMMEDIATE RELIEF 

The Ribicoff-Percy plan to assist cities is 
based on these two realities: Congress is not 
going to fund any big new programs this 
year; there is an urgent need for immediate 
relief in the cities, particularly in the form 
of jobs. So, the two senators suggest that the 
President be given the power to shift domes- 
tic priorities around and spend up to 2 per 
cent of the money already budgeted for agri- 
culture, space, and other non-defense pro- 
grams on urban aid. 

It would work this way: Mayor McKeldin, 
for example, would simply ask the President 
for money to hire people for various city 
jobs. These could be police aides, hospital 
orderlies, parks attendants, whatever. There 
would be no intervening bureaucracy, no 
dozens of forms to fill out in triplicate, no 
time-consuming studies. If the Mayor con- 
vinced the White House that Baltimore was 
conscientiously doing its own share, the 
money could immediately be provided. 

The two senators’ plan is an expediency, 
but unemployment is clearly the root cause 
of the crisis the nation is now in, and there 
is no reason to wait till next year, or the 
next, to intensify the assault on it. A per- 
manent program, for instance Ribicoff’s own 
bill to make the Federal Government an em- 
ployer of last resort, needs study, and, po- 
litically speaking, seasoning, which means 
time. But time is already running out, and 
there is a need for prompt, interim action. 


ABA ACTION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS DIFFICULT TO 
UNDERSTAND—CXVII 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
American Bar Association, after failing 
to take any position on human rights 
conventions for 4 years, yesterday went 
on record in favor of U.S. ratification of 
the Human Rights Convention on 
Slavery. 

As one who has argued daily for the 
ratification of this convention, I am 
please by this action of the ABA house 
of delegates. 

However, the other news out of the 
annual convention in Honolulu is not at 
all good. 

On the Convention on Forced Labor, 
the house of delegates decided to take 
no action. On the Convention on Politi- 
cal Rights of Women, the same body went 
on record opposing U.S. ratification. 

Iam driven by the weight of evidence 
to conclude that the house of delegates 
of the 1967 ABA convention overwhelm- 
ingly support the first part of section 1 
of the 13th amendment to our Constitu- 
tion; are not sure about involuntary serv- 
itude and forced labor; and do not en- 
dorse the 19th amendment to our Con- 
stitution. 

The president of the ABA, Orison S. 
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Marden, read a message from Ambassa- 
dor Arthur J. Goldberg forcefully urging 
the delegates to support the three con- 
ventions. 

In addition, Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark entreated the delegates to put the 
United States squarely on record in fa- 
vor of the minimum international stand- 
ards which are embodied in these con- 
ventions. 

The chief argument of the opponents 
of U.S. ratification appears to have been 
the familiar refrain that these human 
rights conventions involve simply domes- 
tic matters. 

I consider this objection to be invalid 
in 1967. Twice in this century we have 
witnessed unchecked domestic oppres- 
sion expand into unprovoked foreign ag- 
gression and world wars. 

Human rights and peace are intimately 
related. Where human rights are secure, 
peace is attendant. When the human 
rights of any people are threatened, peace 
itself is in grave jeopardy. 

Peace and freedom remain the fun- 
damental objectives of this Nation’s poli- 
cies. These human rights conventions 
represent a meaningful effort toward the 
establishment of universal standards of 
human dignity. 

I am gratified by the ABA endorse- 
ment of the Slavery Convention. In so 
doing, the ABA accepts the principle of 
international agreements to protect hu- 
man rights. Nevertheless, I am dismayed 
by their failure to support the equally 
important Conventions on Forced Labor 
and Political Rights of Women. 

Once again, I urge the Committee on 
Foreign Relations to report favorably 
these three conventions to the Senate, 
where I am completely confident they 
will receive the overwhelming approval 
they merit. 


PASTORAL LETTER FROM CARDI- 
NAL O’BOYLE ON URBAN RIOTS 


Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, on July 
28, 1967, a pastoral letter was issued by 
Patrick Cardinal O’Boyle, of Washing- 
ton, regarding the recent riots which 
have tragically torn through our Nation’s 
cities this summer. I commend this letter 
which can fairly be classified as a superb 
document, to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Senate and to all citizens 
of this country. It sounds a clarion call 
for action to redress social injustices 
which this country must heed. 

Cardinal O’Boyle warns us against the 
temptation, after the violence has sub- 
sided, to “throw up our hands in utter 
despair and to settle, in a mood of bitter 
hatred and cynical frustration, for an 
uncertain and uneasy stalemate, a state 
of permanent martial law.” In the face 
of the riots, whose violence and lawless- 
ness—the cardinal o an “under 
no circumstances be excused or con- 
doned,” we must now become “ambas- 
sadors of reconciliation.” Cardinal 
O'Boyle continues: 

We need to probe beneath the violence and 
destruction of the recent riots and to try to 
understand their underlying causes, We must 
do everything within our power to remedy, 
without delay, the long-standing injustices 
and festering grievances which are the natu- 
ral breeding ground of lawless rebellion. 
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We must come to realize that riots, how- 
ever senseless they may be, are the frenzied 
cry of alienated people who are trying to 
tell us, out of a sense of enervating despair 
and utter hopelessness, that they want to be 
heard and want to participate as full-fledged 
American citizens in the economic, social and 
cultural life of our cities and our nation. 


Cardinal O'Boyle calls for, “at the very 
minimum, dramatic and far-reaching 
improvements in the antipoverty pro- 
gram of the Federal Government, what- 
ever the costs of these improvements, a 
far-reaching program of Federal public 
works to provide employment for the 
great mass of unemployed Negro youth 
and a vastly expanded health and wel- 
fare program, together with an adequate 
program of rent supplements.” He also 
highlights other specific social needs, 
which must receive priority attention. 

We must commit ourselves whole- 
heartedly to programs for the elimina- 
tion of social injustices because, as the 
cardinal states: 


We must be willing to acknowledge our own 
responsibility for perpetuation of a system 
which sooner or later, as the recent riots 
have tragically demonstrated, was inevitably 
bound to erupt in violence. We must honestly 
recognize and admit that we have not done 
many of the things that we should have 
been doing and have too often done things 
which we ought not to have been doing in 
the field of social justice. 


I believe that America must and will 
heed Cardinal O’Boyle’s message. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of Cardinal 
O’Boyle’s pastoral letter be printed in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY PATRICK CARDINAL O’BOYLE 
READ AT ALL THE MASSES ON SUNDAY, JULY 
30 


My DEAR PEOPLE IN CHRIST: Our President 
spoke for all of us when he said last Thurs- 
day evening, for all the world to hear that 
“we have endured a week such as no nation 
should live through: a time of violence and 
tragedy.” Now that the violence, at long last, 
has subsided—permanently, we hope and 
pray—some of us may be sorely tempted to 
throw up our hands in utter despair and to 
settle, in a mood of bitter hatred and cynical 
frustration, for an uncertain and uneasy 
stalemate, a state of permanent martial law. 
‘This would be a fatal mistake and one which 
would only compound the frightful tragedy 
of recent days. 

We would be better advised to look for 
signs of progress and hope on the darkened 
horizon of urban America. For my own part, 
I see at least a glimmer of hope in the fact 
that so many Americans, instead of pinning 
the blame on someone else as a kind of 
sacrificial scapegoat, are now willing, per- 
haps for the first time, to examine their own 
conscience and to assume their own full 
share of responsibility for the disastrous 
events of the past few weeks. 

Under no circumstances, can the violence 
and lawlessness which have paralyzed 80 
many of our urban centers be excused or 
condoned. Every right-minded citizen must 
concur with the solemn judgment of four 
of the nation’s most respected Negro leaders, 
namely, that “killing, arson and looting are 
criminal acts and should be dealt. with as 
such.” The President of the United States 
has already assured the nation that these 
crimes will most certainly be dealt with as 
such, but he has also warned us very 
earnestly and with all the solemnity that his 
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high office can command that we cannot be 
satisfied with “the uneasy calm of martial 
law” but must look for “a public order built 
on steady progress in meeting the needs of 
our people.” 

We believe that God is calling each of us to 
respond to this urgent challenge in terms 
of our religious faith and to do so with com- 
plete honesty and with a firm resolve to 
amend our ways and to make reparation for 
our past failures and past sins of omission. 

NEEDED—UNDERSTANDING AND COMPASSION 

We are obliged, as followers of Christ, 
to be ambassadors of reconcilation. We must 
bring to our disorganized and demoralized 
urban centers a healing ministry, a ministry 
of understanding and compassion. 

We need to probe beneath the violence and 
destruction of the recent riots and to try 
to understand their underlying causes. We 
must do everything within our power to 
remedy, without delay, the long-standing 
injustices and festering grievances which are 
the natural breeding ground of lawless re- 
bellion, 

We must come to realize that riots, how- 
ever senseless they may be, are the frenzied 
cry of alienated people who are trying to tell 
us, out of a sense of enervating despair and 
utter hopelessness, that they want to be 
heard and want to participate as full-fledged 
American citizens in the economic, social 
and cultural life of our cities and our nation. 
Riots are a way—a completely irrational way, 
if you will, but for some people, unfortu- 
nately, the only way they can think of—to 
get their message to the rest of us who have 
long since achieved the rights and benefits 
and privileges which they are now deter- 
mined, after many generations of neglect and 
delay, to achieve for themselves and their 
children. 

We Christians, following the example of 
our Lord and Master who had compassion on 
the multitude and showed a special predilec- 
tion for the poor and underprivileged, must 
listen humbly and attentively to this desper- 
ate call from the festering slums of America 
and must repentantly strive to see the hand 
of God’s judgment in the shattering events 
of recent days. 

We must be willing to acknowledge our 
own responsibility for perpetuating a system 
which sooner or later, as the recent riots 
have tragically demonstrated, was inevitably 
bound to erupt in violence. 

We must honestly recognize and admit 
that we have not done many of the things 
that we should have been doing and have 
too often done things which we ought not 
to have been doing in the field of social 
Justice. 

TOO LITTLE, TOO LATE 

Our efforts to eliminate segregated slum 
housing have been feeble. Our support of 
desperately needed programs of job training 
and job opportunities for unemployed Ne- 
groes in our ghettos has been far less than 
adequate. Our education system throughout 
the nation moves at a snail’s pace in its 
faltering efforts to readjust to the rapidly 
changing situation in our crowded urban 
centers and to provide the kind of education 
needed in the inner city. Our programs of 
urban renewal have not been designed pri- 
marily to meet the needs of disadvantaged 
low income families. Too often, to the con- 
trary, these families have been the victims 
rather than the beneficiaries of urban re- 
newal. Our welfare programs have too often 
been paternalistic, demeaning, and inade- 
quate and have weakened family life. 

We have tolerated the commercial ex- 
ploitation of ghetto residents by excessively 
high prices, inflated credit rates, and in- 
ferior products. We have been too insensitive 
to the intimidation of inner city residents 
and too slow to develop appropriate com- 
munity relations programs in our law en- 
forcement and other governmental agencies. 

We have too often taken it for granted, all 
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too paternalistically, that we, as outsiders, 
know what is best for people in the ghetto. 
We have not fully understood that they need 
and want—desperately want—to participate 
in the making of decisions which affect their 
lives; that they need and want to find a 
sense of dignity and human worth in re- 
sponsibly working out their own destiny. We 
have too readily assumed that we have a 
“model” city, unmindful of the fact that for 
tens of thousands of our fellow citizens the 
nation’s capital is a blighted ghetto, 


INTERFAITH ACTION 


I have already noted that I see some hope 
in the fact that so many Christians—and so 
many of our fellow citizens of other falths 
are approaching the current crisis in this 
spirit of honest self-examination and sin- 
cere repentance. This is a good beginning, 
but we must now be prepared to pay the 
price of our religious convictions. As the 
President has pointed out, “This is not a 
time for angry reaction. It is a time for 
action, starting with legislative action to 
improve life in our cities.” 

In response to this challenge, we should 
immediately adopt certain priority measures 
designed to meet the immediate crisis and 
must do so, in the words of the President, 
“not because we are frightened by conflict, 
but because we are fired by conscience.” At 
the national level, we need, at the very min- 
imum, dramatic and far-reaching improve- 
ments in the anti-poverty program of the 
Federal government, whatever the cost of 
these improvements. We also need a far- 
reaching program of Federal public works to 
provide employment for the great mass of 
unemployed Negro youth and a vastly ex- 
panded health and welfare program, together 
with an adequate program of rent supple- 
ments. 

LOCAL NEEDS 

Here at the local level we need: 

An adequate system of local self govern- 
ment. 

An increased budget for our public schools. 

A Model Cities program. 

A substantial increase in the number of 
low and moderate income housing units 
either at the Bolling Air Force Base or at 
the National Training School site. 

All of these legislative programs will cost 
money and may call for an increase of taxes. 
Let us not selfishly reject them for this 
reason and, above all, let us not use the 
costly war in Vietnam as a feeble excuse or 
rationalization for action on 
them in the Congress. We are not faced with 
a choice between guns and butter—between 
the tragic war in Vietnam and a vast pro- 
gram of domestic, social and economic re- 
form. Whatever the cost of the war, we have 
no choice but to meet our responsibilities 
here at home. To refuse to do so and to 
rationalize our refusal in the name of the 
war, would be a tragic distortion of the 
meaning of true patriotism and might well 
result in a national disaster much worse 
than any defeat which we have ever suffered 
in a time of war. 

Needless to add, the list of legislative re- 
forms referred to above is not meant to be 
exhaustive, nor is it meant to suggest that 
legislation alone can be expected to solve the 
present crisis. On the contrary, private initi- 
ative is absolutely indispensable on many 
fronts. We therefore appeal to the business 
community, to organized labor, realtors, in- 
vestors and every other influential group in 
the private economy to begin to look for new 
and imaginative methods of helping to solve 
the explosive problems of our blighted cities. 
In turn, we solemnly pledge the full support 
of the Catholic Church in the Archdiocese of 
Washington in this common effort to make 
up for lost time and to develop “a public 
order built on steady progress in meeting the 
needs of our people.” 

Faithfully yours in Christ. 
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HEADSTART PROGRAM IN 
MINNESOTA 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, every 
Senator is familiar with the lengthy list 
of examples cited repeatedly by mis- 
guided critics who are not intercsted in 
getting all the facts on the overall na- 
tional poverty effort before condemning 
it. 

Gerold F. Chapman is not such a 
critic. Mr. Chapman, assistant to the 
publisher of the Marshall, Minn., Mes- 
senger, believes in getting the facts first, 
and his award-winning newspaper, the 
Messenger, is better for it. 

In an editorial published June 24, Mr. 
Chapman reports on a visit to a Head- 
start program of the Western Community 
Action agency in Lyon, Lincoln, and Red- 
wood Counties. It was a trip he could 
have avoided had he been content, as 
he puts it, “to sit back and call it an- 
other tax drain.” Instead, Mr. Chapman 
is now convinced that “Headstart is well 
worth the money.” 

Mr. President, I commend this excel- 
lent column to the Senate and to other 
readers of the Recorp and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEADSTART: Tax DOLLARS WELL SPENT 

According to Western Community Action, 
the Headstart Program in Lyon, Lincoln and 
Redwood counties cost the federal govern- 
ment $33,599. If you would have told me 
that six months ago I would have labeled 
it “another giveaway”. 

With what little I knew about it, I couldn’t 
figure out how W.C.A. would decide what chil- 
dren needed a headstart and how they would 
find them. Besides it was a lot easier to sit 
back and call it another tax drain. 

Well, they did find the children and the 
program is going into its third week at six 
schools in the three-county area. This 
writer visited one of them Friday. 

Imagine my surprise when I recognized 
some of the kids. . . children who I know 
are shy and who need the opportunity to 
get used to a group situation. These are the 
same kids who give kindergarten teachers 
fits when they start school. 

Why? Because they’re scared to death. For 
one reason or another they haven’t had the 
opportunity to adjust to being all alone in 
a large group. That’s why they cry for weeks 
when thrust into kindergarten. Headstart 
will change this. 

Headstart has been going on nationwide 
for three years. This is the first class in Mar- 
shall. If you would like to see how the kids 
are responding to it, stop out to West Side 
Grade School some morning. 

You'll find 40 happy, enthusiastic young- 
sters playing, coloring, listening and learn- 
ing. Believe me, they are having the time of 
their life and it will pay off when they start 
school. 

Without Headstart, some of these young- 
sters would be a long step behind in school. 
Without it, they could very well be the drop- 
outs of the future. 

Now, about that. cost, $33,599 is a lot of 
money. But listen to what it pays for. Out of 
that sum, 200 children are transported to 
and from six different schools; 200 hot meals 
are served daily for six weeks; teachers, as- 
sistants, cooks and nurses are paid in all 
six schools; and every child gets a dental 
and physical examination. 

In some cases, corrective work is done. In 
addition to all this, the salary of the project 
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director and a social worker are included 
in the budget. 

If 200 youngsters can get the headstart 
they need, then our tax dollars are being 
well spent. After seeing the program in 
action, I think Headstart is well worth the 
money. 


INTERNATIONAL DRUM CORPS 
WEEK 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it is a pleas- 
ure to salute the members of the drum 
and bugle corps on the occasion of the 
celebration of International Drum Corps 
Week during September 2 to 9. 

The drum corps, with its music and 
pageantry, has a special appeal to teen- 
agers. It is a fine outlet for their youth- 
ful energy and channels their high spirits 
and love of competition into a whole- 
some and worthwhile activity. 

Everybody loves a parade, especially 
when it includes a drum and bugle corps. 
We thrill to their fine performance: the 
stirring music, the color and pageantry 
are enjoyed by performers and onlook- 
ers alike. 

I am glad indeed to support Interna- 
tional Drum Corps Week and am proud 
that New Jersey with about 20,000 par- 
ticipants is known as the “Drum Corps 
State.” 


THE CONSERVATION FOUNDATION 
NEWSLETTER ANALYZES AIR 
QUALITY ACT 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on July 
18 the Senate unanimously passed S. 
780, the Air Quality Act of 1967. Of major 
importance to the Federal effort to con- 
trol and abate air pollution, S. 780 is 
one of the most far-reaching and com- 
plex bills ever considered by the Sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution. 

Shortly after Senate action on S. 780, 
Marvin Zeldin, editor of the newsletter 
of the Conservation Foundation, wrote 
a concise and objective analysis of the 
legislation. I commend Mr. Zeldin for his 
excellent and clear analysis of the objec- 
tives and issues involved in this legisla- 
tion and to call the article to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES GETS NEW AUTHORITY, STATES 
Last CHANCE To ACT IN New AIR POLLUTION 
CONTROL BILL PASSED BY SENATE 
The 90th Congress is going to concede 

the failure of state and local governments 
to prevent and control air pollution. It will 
do so by giving state and local governments 
one last chance, and a deadline, to act—and 
by empowering the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to take action if the states 
fail again. The result could be a cleaner and 
healthier environment. 

From the first relatiyely weak legislation 
enacted in 1955, federal programs to deal with 
air pollution have been built on the premise 
that air pollution is a problem for state and 
local control. But after 12 years and millions 
of hopeful words: 

Only 14 states have started to implement 
their authority to adopt air quality and emis- 
sion standards, 

Fewer than 100 local governments have 
air pollution control programs in operation, 

Only one-third of the 212 standard metro- 
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politan statistical areas in the nation are 
served by meaningful air pollution control 
programs. 

There is not a single effective interstate 
air pollution control program in the nation. 

Much of the technological know-how which 
we possess is not being applied to control air 
pollution. 

Every major metropolitan area in the coun- 
try has an air pollution problem—and it’s 
growing worse virtually everywhere as tons 
of pollutants continue to pour into the air. 

The new legislative approach was unani- 
mously approved this month by the Senate 
Public Works Committee, after extensive 
hearings by its subcommittee on air and 
water pollution, headed by Senator Edmund 
Muskie of Maine. The bill (S. 780, as 
amended) then passed the Senate July 18 
by a vote of 88-0. Its major provisions: 

1. The bill gives the federal government 
authority to seek an immediate court in- 
junction to stop air pollution which presents 
“an imminent and substantial endangerment 
to the health of persons” if the appropriate 
state or local authorities have not acted. 

This provision empowers the federal gov- 
ernment to act in such emergencies as last 
Thanksgiving Day's temperature inversion 
which trapped pollutants over metropolitan 
New York City. If the city or state failed 
to act, the federal government could, under 
the new language, get court orders to close 
down factories and incinerators, stop all open 
burning, shut down power plants burning 
high sulfur content coal or oil, and keep 
cars off the roads until the emergency passed. 
Also, this provision could conceivably allow 
the federal government to go to court to 
shut down a plan pouring noxious fumes 
into the air over any inhabited area, be 
there 100 or 1 million persons. 

Would this provision be used? Muskie told 
a press conference he thought it unlikely. 
But he added that “sometimes threats are 
as valuable as anything.” 

2. The bill gives the states 15 months in 
which to adopt air quality standards and 
a plan to implement and enforce the stand- 
ards. 

First, the federal government will desig- 
nate “air quality control regions“ those 
parts of the country with serious air pollu- 
tion problems. Each state could be covered 
by one or more regions. Some regions could 
cross state boundaries. And portions of states 
not afflicted with significant air pollution 
could be left uncovered. 

Then HEW will develop and send the states 
“criteria of air quality” for the “protection 
of the public health and welfare.” It will also 
give the states data on “recommended pollu- 
tion control techniques” necessary to achieve 
the air quality set forth in the criteria. 

After receiving the criteria and recom- 
mended control techniques, each state will 
then have: (1) 90 days in which to file a 
letter of intent with the federal government 
saying that it will adopt “ambient air quality 
standards” for designated control regions, 
after holding public hearings. (2) Then, 180 
days to adopt the standards. (3) And then, 
another 180 days to adopt a plan for the 
implementation, maintenance, and enforce- 
ment of such standards of air quality. 

Both the standards and the enforcement 
plan will be subject to approval by the fed- 
eral government. If a state does not file a 
letter of intent, or if the air quality stand- 
ards it does adopt are deemed inadequate, 
the federal government could issue standards 
to cover all or part of the state. (Air pollu- 
tion control is thus evolving as water pollu- 
tion control did two years ago, when Con- 
gress gave states until June 30, 1967, to sub- 
mit proposed water quality standards, subject 
to federal approval, for interstate waters.) 

3. The bill gives the federal government 
authority to take court action if a state fails 
to enforce air quality standards in designated 
control regions. 
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After 180 days’ notice, HEW is empowered 
to ask the U.S. Attorney General to bring 
suit to stop any violation of the standards. 
Until control regions are designated, criteria 
issued, and standards created by state or fed- 
eral action, the old abatement machinery 
will continue to prevail. The new bill modi- 
fies this existing machinery to permit all in- 
terested parties” to participate in the formal 
conference stage of the abatement procedure. 
Today only parties asked to participate by a 
local, state or interstate control agency can 
do so. The new provision gives alleged pol- 
luters, as well as conservation and other 
civic organizations, the right to present their 
views at the conference stage. 

The abatement machinery in the existing 
law grinds slowly. Presumably the new emer- 
gency power outlined in item 1 above could 
minimize the frequency of critical threats 
to health while the new criterla and stand- 
ards provisions are being implemented. 

What the Senate Public Works Commit- 
tee bill does not include—and what has 
drawn widespread emphasis in the press—is 
what the Johnson Administration proposed 
with great fanfare early this year: national 
industrial emission standards. 

HEW spokesmen urged national emission 
standards as a way to end city-to-city and 
state-to-state differences in controls of in- 
dustrial plants and as a way to remove the 
economic temptation for industry to play 
one area off against another, or even leave 
or avoid areas with stringent regulation of 
emissions. 

At a press conference at which he unveiled 
the new bill, Senator Muskie explained why 
his subcommittee and then the full Public 
Works Committee rejected the national emis- 
sions approach: “The Administration itself 
did not propose uniform national emission 
standards but rather minimal national 
standards. Clearly, therefore, there would be 
local variations which would not eliminate 
economic disadvantages.” 

Muskie also noted that under his commit- 
tee’s bill, HEW “has authority to deal effec- 
tively with any industry which, by its nature, 
is a danger to health and welfare, in any 
location.” 

In addition, Muskie said, “national emis- 
sion standards would eliminate some control 
options—relocation of pollution sources, fuel 
substitutes, etc——which may be essential in 
serious problem areas in the absence of ef- 
fective technology.” Furthermore, “wise use 
of capital resources dictates that the first 
priority for the pollution control dollar is in 
those areas where the problem is most criti- 
cal. National emission standards would give 
equal priority to critical areas and areas 
where no problem presently exists.” 

The bill does offer a sop to supporters of 
national emission standards; it directs HEW 
to undertake a two-year study “on the need 
for and effect of national emission standards 
for stationary sources.” 


CLEANER AIR AHEAD? 


Air pollution control and legislative ex- 
perts in Washington estimate that the Sen- 
ate bill will result in enforceable air quality 
standards no later than 62 months after en- 
actment—even if a state or local control 
agency or polluter used all procedural and 
due process delays inherent in the legisla- 
tion. Cleaner air could thus be five years and 
two months away. 

In its 1963 amendments to the Clean Air 
Act, Congress directed HEW to issue criteria 
on the harmful effects of air pollutants, 
singly or in combination, for the guidance of 
state and local control agencies. 

Air quality criteria, as explained recently 
by an HEW spokesman, sum up known ef- 
fects of pollutants in the atmosphere. They 
describe the effects of pollutants on health, 
vegetation, materials, visibility. Criteria re- 
veal the lowest level of exposure at which 
specific deleterious effects have been reported. 
Criteria provide a base on which state and 
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local air pollution control agencies can build 

air quality standards and a base for deter- 
emission standards for specific pol- 

lutants. Criteria must thus come first. 

Despite the need for criteria, almost four 
years passed before HEW issued its first set 
in March of this year. (It covered sulfur ox- 
ides; see item on sulfur, coal and criteria.) 

HEW was asked during the Senate hear- 
ings if “present progress in establishing cri- 
teria”—meaning one set in almost four 
years—indicated that “emission standards 
are years away.” HEW replied that if Con- 
gress authorized emission standards this year, 
it could issue them for 10 industry-pollutant 
combinations by the end of 1968 and for an- 
other 10 by September, 1969. 

Also in reply to prodding by the Senate 
committee, HEW said it expects to complete 
criteria for photochemical oxidants and par- 
ticulate pollutants in the fall of 1967, and 
criteria for nitrogen oxides, hydrocarbons, 
and carbon monoxide early in 1968. Other 
pollutants for which “the development of 
criteria is under consideration include lead, 
fluorides, hydrogen sulfide, certain heavy 
metals, ethylene, asbestos, organic carcino- 
gens, and aldehydes.” 

If HEW is indeed finally ready to turn out 
the needed criteria, and if the House passes a 
similarly strong bill, there could well be 
cleaner air ahead. (The House Commerce 
Committee, headed by Congressman Harley 
Staggers of West Virginia, might begin hear- 
ings on the air pollution bill in early August, 
according to a committee spokesman.) 

OTHER PROVISIONS OF s. 780 

The Air Quality Act of 1967, as passed by 
the Senate, also: 

Authorizes HEW to establish interstate air 
quality planning commissions if the states 
fail to create needed interstate control 
agencies. 

Authorizes $375 million for three years for 
an expanded research and development pro- 
gram for controlling pollution from fuels 
and vehicles. (Existing law points the finger 
at sulfur as a pollutant. It directs HEW to 
carry on research to develop techniques “for 
extracting sulfur from fuels” and to “reduce 
emissions of oxides of sulfur produced by 
the combustion of sulful containing fuels.” 
In the process of broadening and expanding 
the research and development section, the 
Senate committee dropped all mention of 
sulfur and sulfur oxides. They will now be 
covered, presumably, by the phrase “removal 
of potential pollutants from fuels.“) 

Writes into law the federal pre-emption of 
the right to set standards for automobile ex- 
haust emissions (as has already been done, 
in effect), but exempts California from this 
pre-emption. (California acted first to con- 
trol auto emissions and this language gives 
it the right to require stricter controls if it 
wishes.) 

Requires federal registration of fuel 
additives. 

Authorizes grants to meet up to two-thirds 
of states’ costs for developing motor vehicle 
emission inspection and testing programs. 

Authorizes $325 million for three years to 
continue the program of grants to interstate, 
state, and local control agencies, and for 
research programs other than the fuels-and- 
vehicles provision, which carries a $375 mil- 
lion authorization for three years. 

Total authorizations for three years—1968, 
1969 and 1970 fiscal years—under the new 
bill: $700 million—compared to authoriza- 
tions of $46 million for 1967, $66 million for 
1968, and $74 million for 1969 in the existing 
law. 

TAX RELIEF FOR POLLUTION CONTROL? TWO VIEWS 

The Senate Public Works Committee, in its 
report on the Air Quality Act of 1967 (Senate 
Report 403, July 15, 1967) : 

“Last year when the committee reported 
the Clean Water Restoration Act the follow- 
ing statement appeared: 
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This committee recommends 
that the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees give consideration to tax relief proposals 
for industrial pollution control activities. 
For the most part, pollution control does not 
provide a return on an investment to an 
industry. Installation of pollution control 
devices is costly and, in many cases, nonre- 
munerative. The billion dollars of capital 
investment which will have to be made by 
the industrial sector for the benefit of the 
entire society will place a substantial burden 
on corporate resources, and ultimately on the 
general public. The committee suggests that 
there are several alternative methods of aid- 
ing industry in meeting its pollution control 
obligations,’ ” 

“The committee reasserts this position and 
strongly urges that the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress consider tax relief legis- 
lation.” 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Stanley 
S. Surrey, in an address earlier this year: 

“Another aspect of financial assistance 
sought through the tax system is the urging 
in many quarters for a whole structure of 
special tax credits for particular activities. 
Prominent among these are special tax 
credits for anti-pollution equipment and for 
manpower training programs. Certainly one 
can understand and appreciate the important 
social goals here involved. 

“(But) the Bureau of the Budget and the 
President carefully weigh many projects and 
plans to determine the precise dollar amount 
to be spent in an area. This is followed by a 
similar scrutiny by the appropriation com- 
mittees and the legislative committees that 
have jurisdiction over the area. There is 
something totally amiss in a governmental 
system that would then have us suddenly 
turn to the revenue committees and ask 
them to adopt a special tax credit which 
would set aside all this careful deliberation 
and instead provide an open-ended spending 
of government funds through the tax credit 
without any clear idea of the costs involved 
or whether the funds will really be spent in 
the places and for the purposes for which 
government funds are needed and appropri- 
ate. 

“It is difficult to understand how critics of 
back-door financing can fail to look 
askance at encouraging this policy of open- 
door, open-window, open-everything financ- 
ing. Once we resort to a system of specialized 
tax credits in place of carefully structured 
expenditure programs, our income tax return 
will soon involve a string of credits that can 
be as long as the list of expenditure items in 
the budget tables.” 


SOME COMMENTS FROM HEW’S TOP SMOG 
FIGHTER 


It’s been said before and it will be repeated 
again and again until and unless it’s no 
longer necessary: 

While we don’t yet have the technology to 
control some forms of air pollution, much of 
the know-how which we do have to control 
air pollution is not being applied in anything 
resembling full measure. 

Dr. John T. Middleton, who took over as 
the new director of HEW’s National Center 
for Air Pollution Control early this year, re- 
iterated this theme in his address last month 
to the 60th annual meeting of the Air Pollu- 
tion Control Association, held in Cleveland, 
Ohio. He explained in his keynote speech and 
in a press conference which followed: 

“It is common knowledge that the operator 
of a source of pollution often has less than 
adequate motivation to control it. Pollution 
controls ordinarily add to the costs of man- 
ufacturing, and do not add to the return on 
the product. The operator, concerned about 
his competitive position, is often motivated 
not to control pollution.” 

He said we have failed to apply known 
technology “simply because there is no 
profit, typically, in controlling air pollution 
for product sales purposes. It’s a non-profit- 
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able venture. So the motivation to control 
air pollution is largely one of social need, 
and industry has not always risen to social 
and welfare needs for the protection of 
health and welfare.” 

What, then, can be done about it? Said 
Middleton: “The technology that is avail- 
able has been brought into play where the 
public has demanded it.” It has not been 
brought into play where “there has been no 
compulsion, no social obligation. The time’s 
come. We must have this.” 

Middleton also pointed out that “the his- 
tory of air pollution control efforts in this 
country provides abundant evidence that 
many state and local officials are unable to 
take decisive action to adopt and enforce 
effective standards for the control of sources 
unless the problems have become so obvious, 
so severe, and so obnoxious that they cannot 
be tolerated.” 

Middleton said “the attitudinal framework 
in which we view this problem is distorted 
if we do not at this time feel that there is 
a real sense of urgency about controlling 
those sources of gross pollution which can 
be, but which are not controlled.” He 
warned that it is not enough “to repeat the 
same cliches, the same tired slogans which 
have been used for at least 60 years.” 

Asked if there were any significance in his 
use of the figure “60 years” and the fact that 
the occasion was the 60th annual meeting of 
the Air Pollution Control Association, Mid- 
dleton replied: “It is a well chosen num- 
ber.” He added that “APCA has shown a 
very significant evolution from a smoke 
abatement agency in its first year, 60 years 
ago, to what it is today. There are still some 
people thinking of smoke abatement, but 
we have a newer generation who are think- 
ing of the more contemporary problems, I 
think one should realize that air pollution 
is a social problem and how one controls 
air quality deals with really the social as- 
pects, not merely the technical aspects.” 

Middleton concluded that “we need new 
weapons in air pollution control today.” 
He's getting some. 


HEW LISTS 20 MOST POLLUTED AREAS 


According to HEW’s National Center for 
Air Pollution Control, 20 metropolitan areas 
suffer the most severe air pollution problems 
in the nation: 

Five areas share first place with the most 
severe problems (HEW made no effort to 
distinguish among them). Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Los Angeles-Long Beach, New York, 
Philadelphia. 

Five areas rank second in severity: Boston, 
Detroit, Newark, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 

Ten areas rank third in severity: Akron, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Gary-Hammond-East 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Jersey City, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, Washington, Wilmington. 

HEW measured all 65 metropolitan statis- 
tical areas with an industrial population of 
40,000 or more. Factors used in determining 
the 20 most polluted areas were suspended 
particulates (resulting from burning of fuels 
in cars, incinerators, manufacturing plants, 
etc.); emission, concentration and density 
of sulfur dioxides (resulting from the burn- 
ing of coal and heavy fuel oils and from 
sulfuric acid manufacturing); total con- 
sumption of gasoline (to reflect pollution 
from automobiles, including carbon mon- 
oxide, nitrogen oxides, hydrocarbons, and 
particulates); and the density of automobile 
emissions, 

Dr. John Middleton, director of the Na- 
tional Center for Air Pollution Control, said 
recently the Center was perhaps “timid in 
listing them alphabetically, by the first five 
and the second five and the third 10.” i 

From the list, he added, “we hope that 
people will become interested in what kind 
of city they are living in and perhaps give 
support to local control agencies to do some- 
thing more than they are.” 
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SOME PUBLIC ATTITUDES ON AIR POLLUTION 


A majority of people responding to recent 
surveys On air pollution “felt the federal gov- 
ernment should take the lead in controlling 
air pollution, albeit with the aid of state and 
local agencies.” 

So said Professor Ido DeGroot of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, in a paper at the APCA 
convention in Cleveland last month. 

DeGroot added that “people simply did 
not complain because there was little they 
saw that could be done.” From the six studies 
which he analyzed, DeGroot found that peo- 
ple feel the solution “is purely technical and 
hence must be in the hands of the tech- 
nician-planner, working with the social sci- 
entist, environmental health specialist, and 
all other technicians who are entrusted with 
implicit public confidence.” 

Professor M. Jay Crowe of Penn State Uni- 
versity, found a similar public attitude in an- 
other study. He reported to the APCA meet- 
ing that people feel air pollution “is pri- 
marily a problem that industry must solve 
and as long as industry is doing all it can 
in this direction,” as most people felt in the 
community surveyed, “then any solution to 
the problem may be, in effect, beyond citizen 
efforts.” 

DeGroot suggested “intensive public edu- 
cation, on a face-to-face basis,” to inform 
people of “what can be done, who is doing 
it, and what possibly they themselves can 
do.” He said “further information that air 
pollution exists, per se, appears to be useless.” 


SOMETHING IS WRONG 


“Something is wrong with what we are do- 
ing and not doing if you can fly over any 
city or town in this vast nation, with the 
possible single exception of Los Angeles, and 
be greeted by plumes looping in the wind 
when there is a wind, or streaming out slowly 
on calm days, looking like so many tattered 
and tired gray, black or red banners—pro- 
claiming the dogged durability of obsoles- 
cence and decay. And you can.” (Dr. John T. 
Middleton, director, National Center for Air 
Pollution Control, in speech to APCA con- 
vention, June 12, 1967.) 

TIMING 

A. H. Phelps, Jr., of Proctor & Gamble, 
Cincinnati, describing a plan (not yet im- 
plemented) for an interstate air resource 
Management program to cover Hamilton 
County, Ohio, and Kenton, Campbell, and 
Boone Counties, Kentucky, in a paper at the 
recent APCA meeting: 

“The concentrations of compounds re- 
sponsible for photochemical smog are suf- 
ficiently high that episodes of eye irritation 
could occur with stable atmospheric condi- 
tions and increased sunlight. Such incidents 
have been rare, but we did have one at the 
beginning of Clean Air Week last year.” 

SULFUR, COAL, AND CRITERIA 

After HEW issued air quality criteria for 
oxides of sulfur, the criteria were promptly 
attacked by the coal industry. Senator Jen- 
nings Randolph of West Virginia, chairman 
of the Public Works Committee, noted dur- 
ing the hearings that he was attending “more 
or less in a dual role’—as a member of the 
committee and as a Senator from a coal- 
producing state. He cautioned that “we 
might trigger a real recession in West Vir- 
ginia by over-stringent regulations on sulfur 
emissions which would prohibit most coal 
burning.” 

The bill approved by the committee and 
by the Senate restates and expands HEW’s 
authority to issue criteria. But the bill also 
provides that “any criteria issued prior to 
enactment” of this year’s legislation “shall 
be re-evaluated” in accord with new pro- 
visions of the law and “if necessary, modi- 
fied and reissued.” The only set of criteria 
issued to date covers sulfur oxides. The per- 
tinent new provisions require HEW to con- 
sult with advisory committees created by the 
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bill and with appropriate federal departments 
and agencies, 


PROTECTING THE FAMILY FARM 
AND STEMMING THE MIGRATION 
TO THE CITIES 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
have learned, with much satisfaction, 
that six members of the President’s 
Cabinet will sponsor a symposium in 
December on the twin national prob- 
lems of rural depopulation and urban 
overpopulation and congestion. 

As a longtime believer in the great 
value to any nation of family-type 
agriculture, which in its turn supports 
the rural communities and their busi- 
nesses, churches, schools, and services, 
it is good to see that the relationship be- 
tween the depopulation of rural areas by 
technological advances, and the over- 
population of cities is finally getting of- 
ficial attention. 

One of the organizations in America 
which has long defended and extolled 
the virtues of family farming is the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

The executive committee of that con- 
ference, meeting at Sioux Falls, in my 
home State, recently adopted resolu- 
tions, in the face of technological 
trends, reiterating their belief in fam- 
ily agriculture and calling on other seg- 
ments of our society to work toward a 
restored and strengthened family farm 
agriculture. It added two or three very 
practical resolutions on dairy imports, 
strengthening the Capper-Volstead Act, 
and greater unity among farm organiza- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Association’s 
executive committee resolution be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 
STRESSES NEEDS OF FARM FAMILIES 

Srovx Faris, S. Dak.—The following is the 
text of the policy resolutions adopted here 
by the NCRLC Executive Committee at its 
summer meeting: 

I. THE FAMILY FARM AND OTHER 
SECTORS OF SOCIETY 

“Even in this time of almost unbelievable 
technological and industrial advances and 
of economic planning beyond any previous 
dream or comprehension, we affirm that both 
the social and economic foundations of 
human society are, at present, still to a large 
degree agrarian and agricultural. 

“The food and fiber needed for human sus- 
tenance, as well as food and fiber by-products, 
are brought into being and produced by 
human toil, often agrarian in nature. 

“Although the number of both family op- 
erator units and separate argicultural pro- 
duction enterprises is steadily diminishing, 
and the population of many rural commu- 
nities is nearly static, it seems to be axioma- 
tic that the human persons and families so 
involved are worthy and even demanding of 
the attention and concern of all of society. 
If for no other reason, such concern arises 
from true fraternal love as well as the seri- 
ous problem which society must face in the 
event of the eventual displacement and re- 
settlement of today’s farming families. 

“Thus we view with deep solicitude and 
care the growing tendency of other segments 
of society—educational, religious, industrial, 
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political and governmental—to ignore, almost 
totally, the role, the status and now even the 
plight of the man and the family engaged 
in agricultural production. We reaffirm the 
prime importance of the agricultural and 
rural way of life as a philosophy of living, 
as a culture, as a free choice, even as a human 
earthly destiny. 

“The NCRLC cannot sit idly by and watch 
over the dismemberment and death of one 
of civilization’s prime institutions—agricul- 
ture organized on a family basis. 

“Thus, we urge other sectors of society— 
be they religious, educational, political—to 
expend all best efforts to develop programs 
of information, motivation, correction, and 
assistance—moral and real—to enable both 
rural and urban populations to work toward 
a restored and strengthened agricultural way 
of family life. 


“TI. DAIRY IMPORTS 


“The NCRLC has repeatedly urged the re- 
duction of barriers to trade among nations. 
We are convinced that, in the long run, this 
policy makes possible a higher standard of 
living for all of God’s children. 

“On the other hand, we realize that im- 
ports of a particular commodity may reach 
such proportions that they constitute unfair 
competition to domestic producers and be- 
come injurious to the common good, 

“In our estimation, such is the case with 
the huge importation of junex, frozen cream 
and Colby cheese during recent months. Un- 
limited importation of these products has 
been permitted in spite of the fact that they 
are easily substituted for products for which 
there are import quotas. Moreover, some of 
these imported dairy products have been pro- 
duced under sanitary conditions which fall 
far short of those required of American dairy- 
men. 

“This departure from an orderly dairy im- 
portation policy has occurred at a time in 
which many American dairymen are strug- 
gling for survival. We, therefore, recommend 
legislation which will restore to the dairy im- 
portation policy of our nation the reasonable 
discipline and the minimal protection of 
domestic producers which has long been the 
basic intent of our Importation laws. 

“Farm income continues to lag far behind 
that of other industries and professions. 
From August 1966 to April 1967, prices re- 
ceived by farmers decreased 10 percent and 
prices paid by farmers increased 1.8 percent. 
As a result, the parity ratio fell to 72, the 
lowest since 1934, 

“This cost-price squeeze is forcing count- 
less families to quit farming and move to 
congested urban areas. Economists predict 
that 2 million family farms will be dissolved 
during the next few years. 

“The National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference views these trends with alarm. We 
re-affirm our conviction that the family farm 
system is good for the nation. We insist once 
more on the necessity of more equitable 
farm prices. 

“It becomes increasingly apparent that 
commodity-wide bargaining by farmers is 
needed in order to assure fair prices. It is now 
evident that balancing farm supplies with 
demand has not resulted in adequate prices 
for the farmer. 

“Back in 1922, the Congress enacted the 
Capper-Volstead Act to exempt farmers 
bargaining through their organization from 
the chief restrictions of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. The recent action by the Justice 
Department against the National Farmers 
Organization makes it apparent that the Cap- 
per-Volstead Act must be strengthened in 
order that farmers can conduct essential bar- 
gaining activities. 

“We urge leaders of farm organizations 
and members of the Congress to collaborate 
on this matter. Farmers need and deserve 
essentially the same exemptions from the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act which are now en- 
joyed by laborers. 
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“It is heartening to note the nearly uni- 
versal support by farm organizations for 
Senate Bill S. 109 which would protect farm- 
ers from unfair practices by those processors 
who wish to discourage bargaining or to de- 
stroy farmer co-operatives. The practices for- 
bidden by this bill are certainly injurious to 
farmers and deserving of governmental pro- 
hibitions. Powerful agri-business groups 
must not be permitted to smother this bill 
as they have in previous sessions of the 
Congress, 

“IV. AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL FEDERATION 

“The National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, at its biennial convention in St. Louis 
in 1964, adopted a resolution calling for the 
establishment of an American Federation of 
agriculture among farmers’ organizations. 
The purpose of the Federation would be to 
give agriculture a united and effective voice 
in the councils of the nation, without de- 
stroying the identity of the participating or- 
ganizations. 

“In an effort to carry out this resolution, 
the NCRLC, in conjunction with rural lead- 
ers of other religious communities, called sev- 
eral meetings of officials of the major farm 
organizations to explore the possibility of 
forming a federation. The results were negli- 
gible. In some areas “grassroots” efforts have 
resulted in various farm organizations, meet- 
ing and planning a federation at the local 
level. More determined efforts are needed in 
this regard. 

“The time is past due for a united voice in 
agriculture. There cannot be a united voice 
in agriculture without first having a tool 
(federation) whereby the leaders of the vari- 
ous farm organizations can come together to 
exchange ideas, resolve differences and 
achieve a united voice at least in basic areas. 
Unity demands sincerity, good will, open- 
mindedness and compromise. It must be 
based on truth, strive for justice, be moti- 
vated by love and grant freedom. 

“Leaders of the various organizations say 
they must serve the best interests of their 
members. Can there be any doubt that the 
best interest of all the farmers and the na- 
tion will be served by a united voice? The 
farming population is only six percent of 
the total. It seems unbelievable that it is im- 
possible for such a minority to federate their 
organizations. Where there is a will there is 
a Way. 

“The farmer is not receiving a fair return 
on his investment, management, risk and la- 
bor. Statistics are plentiful to prove this. It 
is also evident that unity and the self-disci- 
pline this imposes is a necessity in a society 
where all other sectors of the economy are or- 
ganized, if this injustice now suffered by the 
farmer is to be eliminated. The farmers not 
only have a right to unite, but also a cor- 
responding duty. A person who neglects his 
duties shares the blame for the resulting 
evils. It is high time that farmers and their 
leaders realize the seriousness of their ac- 
tions. 

“A change in thought must precede a 
change in action. The National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference urges the use of all 
means of communication to bring about a 
change of thought resulting in the forma- 
tion of a Federation of Agricultural Orga- 
nizations thereby creating a tool 
which a united voice can be given to the 
American farmer.” 


MANNY COHEN, DISTINGUISHED 
PUBLIC SERVANT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I wish to pay tribute today to 
a distinguished civil servant, Manuel F. 
Cohen, Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, who has recently 
celebrated his 25th anniversary with the 
SEC. Manny Cohen, for so he is called by 
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almost everyone who knows him, has a 
record of which all of us in Government 
can be proud. Born and raised in Brook- 
lyn, he received a B.S. from Brooklyn 
College in 1933 and an LL.B. cum laude 
from the Brooklyn School of Law, of St. 
Lawrence University, in 1936. In 1933-34, 
he worked as a research associate on the 
important Twentieth Century Fund study 
of the securities industry, where he first 
became interested in the securities mar- 
kets. He came to the Commission in 1942, 
after 5 years of the private practice of 
law, and has enjoyed a steady rise to the 
top since that time. He was successively 
Special Counsel and Chief Counsel of the 
Division of Corporation Finance, Adviser 
to the Commission—a post specially cre- 
ated for him to give the Commission the 
benefit of his great breadth and exper- 
ience—and Director of the Division of 
Corporation Finance, until President 
Kennedy appointed him to the Commis- 
sion in 1961. President Johnson ap- 
pointed him to succeed William L. Cary, 
as Chairman, in August 1964. 

There is very little about the securities 
business that Manny Cohen does not 
know. He has studied, taught, written, 
and lived it for 25 years, and he wears his 
expertise gracefully. As recipient of a 
Rockefeller Public Service Award in 1956, 
he studied the formation of capital mar- 
kets in Europe, developing an interest in 
foreign problems which he continues to 
pursue. He has been an articulate ambas- 
sador in behalf of greater investor pro- 
tection throughout the world, testifying, 
for example, in England and Israel on 
securities law, and he has written au- 
thoritatively on various international fi- 
nancing problems. 

Manny Cohen is one of a rare breed 
of civil servants—one who is deeply con- 
cerned with the entire administrative 
process rather than solely with the prob- 
lems of his own agency. It was in recog- 
nition of this breadth that President 
Kennedy named him to the Council of 
the Administrative Conference. His work 
on that Council was outstanding, and he 
has helped to maintain the deservedly 
high reputation of the SEC. 

In sum, it is a personal privilege to be 
able to salute Manny Cohen today. I do 
so on behalf of his colleagues in Gov- 
ernment and those persons in the secu- 
rities industries and the professions with 
whom he has dealt for 25 years, for I 
know that he enjoys their respect, what- 
ever their views on the questions which 
have brought them into contact with 
Manny Cohen. Mr. President, Manny 
Cohen proves that a career in the public 
service can provide a rich and full life. 
Let us salute him, and let us hope that 
his example may lead other bright young 
men to enter the Government. 


STATE APPROVING AGENCIES EN- 
DORSE ON-THE-JOB AND FLIGHT 
TRAINING FOR COLD WAR VET- 
ERANS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, at 
the National Annual Conference of the 
National Association of State Approving 
Agencies held in Oklahoma City, Okla., 
on June 11-15, 1967, resolutions were 
adopted which requested Congress to 
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provide on-the-job training and flight 
training to the veteran of the cold war. 

I am pleased to inform Senators that 
the conference committee of the Senate 
and the House met and the Senate con- 
ferees were successful in having provi- 
sions not only for on-the-job training 
and flight training, but also for on-the- 
farm training kept in S. 16. Although 
the Senate had passed these provisions, 
there were no such training provisions in 
the House version of the bill. 

Therefore, it gives me double pleasure 
to ask unanimous consent that these two 
resolutions of the State approving agen- 
cies be printed in the Record. They en- 
dorse a just and equitable cause and be- 
cause they endorse action that we have 
been successful in obtaining. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas, Apprenticeship and other On- 
The-Job Training were provided for Veterans 
of World War II and the Korean Conflict, and 

Whereas, the “Veterans Readjustment 
Benefits Act of 1966” does not provide for Ap- 
prenticeship and other On-The-Job Train- 
ing, and 

Whereas, Apprenticeship and other On- 
The-Job Training would provide training 
opportunities in the locality of the veterans’ 
home, and 

Whereas, Apprenticeship and other On- 
The-Job Training would provide veterans an 
opportunity to further vocational training 
received while serving in the Armed Forces 
of the United States, and 

Whereas, Apprenticeship and other On- 
The-Job Training would provide employ- 
ment for veterans in the position for which 
they would be trained, and, 

Whereas, Some veterans do not have the 
aptitude, inclination or desire to continue 
their education and training through educa- 
tional institutions, 

Now therefore be it resolved, that the Na- 
tional Association of State Approving Agen- 
cies, in annual conference assembled in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, June 11-15, 1967, 
urgently requests the Congress of the United 
States at an early date to enact appropriate 
legislation to provide Apprenticeship and 
other On-The-Job Training assistance for 
Post-Korean Conflict Veterans. 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
Resolution be sent to Chairmen of the ap- 
propriate Congressional Committees, to each 
member of said Committees, and to other 
interested groups and individuals. 


RESOLUTION 

Whereas, Flight training is not adequately 
provided for in Title 38, U.S. Code, and 

Whereas, The National emergency and lack 
of adequately trained pilots dictates an imme- 
diate need for trained personnel in aviation 
and 

Whereas, it is recognized that the airline 
segments of Commercial Aviation constitute 
only a small portion of the Commercial 
aspects of the industry and the needs are 
proportionately as great in the other seg- 
ments. 

Whereas, veterans of military service, no 
longer constitute a reservoir which can be 
drawn on to fill the need of the aviation 
industry. 

Now therefore be it resolved, the National 
Association of State Approving Agencies in 
National Conference assembled in Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma June 11 through June 15, 
1967, respectfully request that the Congress 
of the United States enact Legislation to pro- 
vide for flight training for veterans under 
Title 38, U.S. Code. 
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Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to each member of 
the Senate Sub-Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs, to each member of the House Commit- 
tee on Veterans Affairs, and to the Senate and 
House Majority Leaders. 


AGE DISCRIMINATION 
UNNECESSARY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
during the course of the hearings on my 
bill, S. 830, to prohibit discrimination in 
employment because of age, there were a 
few people who intimated that older 
workers are not as efficient as their 
younger fellows. Statistical information 
indicates the contrary. However, a more 
vivid demonstration was reported in yes- 
terday’s Washington Evening Star in an 
article written by Theodor Schuchat. 

Mr. Schuchat reports of a firm in Flor- 
ida which hires only older workers—in 
that case workers over 50, although my 
bill specifies age 45 as the minimum age 
at which discrimination may begin—be- 
cause they are more efficient than 
younger workers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
article from the Washington Star of 
August 9, entitled “Years to Enjoy— 
Plant Hiring Policy Doesn’t Stress Age.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Years To ENJOY—PLANT HIRING Poricy 

DOESN’T STRESS AGE 


(By Theodor Schuchat) 


“Retirement is a touchy subject,” said 
Norman Stein, 59. “Outside of those few 
who are really ill and tired out, nobody 
really wants to retire at 65 or before. 

“Why should they?” he asked. “Most of 
them are not infirmed in any way. Many 
are at the peak of their working powers.” 

Stein knows whereof he speaks. He found 
himself job-hunting after many years as a 
school board employe, dismayed by employers 
who considered him “too old.” 

Fortunately, he found a job with the Tele- 
vision Manufacturers of America Co., Inc. 
It’s one of the most interesting and reward- 
ing jobs in America. He’s manager of a plant 
that completely overlooks age when it hires 
its employes. 

'TMA’s electronic components division at 
Clearwater, Fla., has people on its payroll as 
old as 74. The average age in this plant, 
which produces printed circuit boards and 
TV chassis, is 50. 

“We've found that people 50 and over pay 
more attention to detailed work, and the 
placement of a variety of electronic compo- 
nents into circuit boards is indeed intricate 
work,” Stein said. 

“Personality and workmanship problems 
are virtually nonexistent. There is no such 
thing as a theft and vandalism problem. We 
don't need a personnel er as a sound- 
ing board and middleman for grievances be- 
cause there aren’t any grievances,” he said 
happily. 

Located in a favored retirement area, mid- 
way between Tampa and St. Petersburg on 
Florida's West Coast, TMA’s Clearwater plant 
has had no difficulty finding retirees who 
want to work. On its payroll are a retired 
baker, a former oilfield engineer, an aircraft 
plant foreman and an insurance salesman. 

The oldest person on the payroll is Minnie 
Hurt, a one-time police matron, 74, who often 
gets ahead of the others on her production 
line. She works a 4½ -hour day so as not to 
lose any social security benefits. 

Like many others, however, Lurena Talbot 
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works a full day. “I simply couldn’t believe 
at first that the company actually was seek- 
ing out us older people,” said this 64-year-old 
widow. “So I came and found out for myself. 
I’m so happy to be working at last.” 

Oddly enough, the youngest man in the 
Clearwater plant is the foreman, Rubin 
Landazuri, 24, who formerly worked at TMA’s 
plant in Wheeling, Ill. “Even at Wheeling, I 
had noticed that the older people the com- 
pany hired were more trainable than the 
younger ones,” he commented. 

“Down here, where the work force is dom- 
inated by the older people, this trait is even 
more noticeable. The people over 50 are sim- 
ply more conscientious—and take more pride 
in their work. Younger persons tend to ‘know 
it all,’ to talk back and resist when you try 
to tell them how a job should be done.” 

Top management agrees with Landazuri. 
“We have discovered in Clearwater a rich 
reserve of human skills and a conscientious- 
ness and pride in craftsmanship that have 
made it easier than expected for our company 
to maintain its quality standards,” said 
TMA’s president, Wallace A. Keil. 

His plant manager, Norman Stein, ex- 
plained it this way: “No one here wants to 
exist on memories and a government check. 
They want to live in the present and con- 
tinue to amount to something in the eyes 
of their families, friends and themselves.” 


“VICTORY PACS” FOR VIETNAM 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a group 
of prominent San Diego, Calif, residents 
have embarked upon a project which—if 
it proves successful—will brighten the 
Christmas of American fighting men in 
Vietnam. They plan to prepackage and 
sell, for pre-Christmas delivery, food 
and personal items useful to our service- 
men. 

The packages, called “victory pacs,” 
are to be distributed through national 
chain operations through credit-card 
agencies, and in department stores and 
elsewhere. They need only be addressed 
and sent to the soldier recipient, who, 
it is hoped, will thereby be reassured that 
his mission in Southeast Asia on behalf 
of his country and countrymen is appre- 
ciated and his efforts supported. The 
victory pacs can be purchased for mail- 
ing to specific servicemen; for instance 
to one’s husband, son, or father; or, if 
the purchaser so desires, the pac can 
be sent to a soldier whose identity is 
unknown to him. 

The pacs would contain food and sun- 
dry personnel items. It is reported that 
there is a continuing and annoying short- 
age of small personal items in forward 
areas, items which are not crucial to the 
survival of our troops, certainly, but 
which would be helpful in making life 
a little easier and brighter in those 
rugged areas. Medicated powder to re- 
lieve the chaffing cause by heavy packs, 
pepper to season C rations, writing pads 
for letters home, and instant drink mixes 
to overcome the taste of the water are 
but a few of the items which are in short 
supply and might be included in the pacs. 

The chairman of the victory pac pro- 
gram, Mr. Roger Chapin, of San Diego, 
is confident that some 250,000 pacs can 
be sold and delivered in Vietnam by this 
Christmas. 

Indeed, I think his plan is commend- 
able and I am sure that Senators will 
wish Mr. Chapin and his group well in 
their commendable endeavor to brighten 
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the lives of American servicemen at 
Christmas and to make their task some- 
what easier. 

Those setting up the program are 
trying to obtain outlets now through 
various chain stores as well as through 
credit-card agencies and other retail 
outlets, so that the pac, which they in- 
tend to sell for about $4.95—postage 
included—will be readily available to all 
Christmas shoppers. Any net proceeds 
which may result from sale of the pacs 
will be donated to the USO in Vietnam. 

I commend these spirited, patriotic in- 
dividuals, who are giving of their time 
and effort, for their sponsorship of this 
program. 


RENT SUPPLEMENTS: AN OPPORTU- 
NITY FOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, one of 
the great domestic challenges facing the 
Nation is that of providing adequate 
housing for millions of Americans. It is 
clear that there is no magic cure for the 
bitterness and despair which afflict the 
people who live at the bottom of the 
heap in America, but the challenge can- 
not be ignored. We cannot deprive mil- 
lions of our fellow human beings the dig- 
nity of living in decent housing. 

Republicans long have sought to meet 
this challenge with the enormous re- 
sources and strength of private enter- 
prise and such public assistance as 
seemed requisite. Republican proposals 
have been offered in the past and are be- 
ing offered today which seek to generate 
a greater involvement of the private sec- 
tor—business, labor, the professions, and 
nonprofit associations—in urban im- 
provement. One particular proposal, 
which I am proud to cosponsor, along 
with every Republican Senator, would 
establish a National Home Ownership 
Foundation. This measure, introduced by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy], would allow indi- 
viduals, organizations, and private indus- 
try to invest and to participate in the 
elimination of slum blight and poverty. 
This proposal seeks to generate the spirit 
of independence, self-help, and initia- 
tive, which is so often missing from many 
of the present housing programs of the 

ration. Basically, it would bring 
the dignity of home ownership, or apart- 
ment ownership, within range of low-in- 
come families. 

One Federal program, however, which 
seeks to make use of private enterprise 
and personal initiative is the so-cailed 
rent supplements program. A great deal 
of controversy has surrounded this issue, 
particularly with regard to the effective 
and efficient execution of the program 
itself, I questioned its initial design in 
terms of the eligibility criteria for par- 
ticipants. Today, many of these admin- 
istrative problems have been resolved, 
and local authorities have been given 
greater control over the program’s ex- 
ecution. I join with my distinguished mi- 
nority leader, Mr. DIRKSEN, in support- 
ing the goals of the rent supplements 


program. 

It is an effort to improve the envi- 
ronment of large numbers of fellow hu- 
man beings and, at the same time, to 
supplement measures for relief of popu- 
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lation congestion, neighborhood blight, 
and erosion of tax bases. 

Proponents of the rent subsidy pro- 
gram state that it would help to bring 
low-income families out of urban ghet- 
tos into adequate housing and a whole- 
some environment and that the program 
would be self-liquidating. Families 
moved into new housing and given great- 
er opportunities hopefully would be able 
to increase their earnings and in time 
take over full payment of their rent ob- 
ligation. Moreover, a properly executed 
program will allow greater opportunities 
for the participation of private enter- 
prise than experience has shown results 
from public housing projects. 

The rent supplement program was 
originally offered as a substitute for pub- 
lic housing by groups favoring a private 
enterprise solution to social questions. 
It is supported by many public-spirited 
organizations and religious groups. It is 
endorsed by many leaders of the business 
community and by our State real estate 
and homebuilders organizations. 

Mr. President, the important com- 
ponent of the rent supplement program 
is its emphasis on helf-help and the use 
of facilities of private enterprise. This 
aspect has been brought out clearly in 
a recent letter to me from Mr. Leon N. 
Weiner, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of this letter 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF HOME BUILDERS, 
Washington, D.C., July 31, 1967. 
Hon. THomas H. KUCHEL, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KucHEL: May I express my 
appreciation to you on behalf of the home 
building industry for your support for the 
statement issued by Senator Scott last week 
urging Congress to appropriate adequate 
funds for the Model Cities and Rent Supple- 
ment programs, We support both programs 
and we are particularly concerned with a 
continuation of appropriations for rent sup- 
plements. 

The purpose of the Rent Supplement Pro- 
gram, as I see it, has been tragically mis- 
understood by some of its opponents. It was 
enacted in 1965 to help mobilize the resources 
of private enterprise to meet some of the 
urgent housing needs of our Nation's lower- 
income families. 

First, of course, it is designed to help 
families otherwise eligible for public hous- 
ing. So it is the poor who will suffer, if 
appropriations are now withheld by the 
Congress. 

Next, rent supplements are paid to 
project owners—not to individual families. 
Thus supplemental rent payments can make 
possible mortgage financing at market rates. 
This provides financial leverage through pri- 
vate lenders to stretch-out considerably the 
results of federal aid. 

HUD estimates, for example, that nearly 
$500 million of private mortgage investment 
has already been set for new construction 
and rehabilitation. This was done by the in- 
itial $32 million of rent supplement pay- 
ments approved by Congress for fiscal 1966 
and 1967. 

Though local approval is required for proj- 
ects, the initiative for new construction is 
in the hands of private builders and lenders. 
So if Congress cuts off appropriations just 
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when this program is beginning, businessmen 
in housing simply will not get the chance to 
show what can be done to stimulate new 
construction for lower income families. 

Such an action by Congress would run 
counter to the profit-incentive system, to 
new sources of local tax revenue, and to a 
real opportunity for private enterprise to 
make a significant contribution to the public 
good at a time when it is truly needed in Na- 
tional affairs. 

Hard-pressed local governments will get 
new tax revenue from these projects, unlike 
token payments from public housing. Con- 
struction of these projects will aid local 
economies and generally bolster national 
housing production—which needs all the 
help it can get. 

Let me review the terms of the program. 
An occupant must pay one-quarter of his 
income toward the economic rent. If his in- 
come rises above public housing levels he 
will have to pay more, so as to reduce or 
eliminate the rent supplement for his hous- 
ing. 

In addition, there are other requirements 
for tenants to be eligible for rent supple- 
ments: they must be either 62 years of age 
or older, or physically handicapped, or now 
living in substandard housing or have been 
displaced from their present dwellings by 
governmental action or natural disaster. 

Furthermore, a family can stay in a rent- 
supplemented housing project even though 
their income rises to the point where no sup- 
plement is necessary. This is unlike public 
housing where tenants can be pushed out 
when their incomes rise above a certain level. 
So rent supplements will not tend to stop 
a man from bettering himself. 

We think the program will enable thou- 
ands of poor families to lift themselves out 
of substandard housing conditions. It rep- 
resents a real partnership of private enter- 
prise and government in trying to house 
more of the country’s lower-income families 
in decent quarters. 

Business-oriented groups such as our own 
trade association, the Mortgage Bankers, the 
Realtors, are in full support of this program. 
It is a practical approach toward the job of 
making American cities better places in 
which to live. 

We appreciate your support for a continua- 
tion of the Rent Supplement Program and 
we hope that the Senate will approve its full 
funding for fiscal 1968. On behalf of the 
Home Building Industry may I repeat that 
your statement last week is truly appreciated. 

Cordially, 
LEON N. WEINER, 
President. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the period for the 
transaction of routine business has 
expired. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Chair 
lay before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1155) 
to shorten the name of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, to extend 
for 5 years the period within which the 
Bank is authorized to exercise its func- 
tions, to increase the Bank’s lending au- 
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thority and its authority to issue, 
against fractional reserves, export credit 
insurance and guarantees, and for other 


purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. This 
will be a live quorum, and I would hope 
that the attachés on both sides of the 
aisle will notify all Senators. 

Mr. MUNDT., Is the time not to be 
charged to either side? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The time is not to 
be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 210 Leg.] 

Baker Holland Muskie 
Boggs Hollings Pastore 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Pearson 
Byrd, W. Va. Inouye Pell 
Clark Jackson Percy 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Prouty 
Dirksen Kuchel Ribicoff 
Dominick Lausche Sparkman 

rifin Mansfield Tower 
Hansen McIntyre Williams, Del. 


Hart Montoya 
Hickenlooper Mundt 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE] is absent on offical business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. METCALF] and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD] are absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Allott Hartke Moss 
Anderson Hayden Murphy 
Bartlett Hill Nelson 
Bayh Javits Proxmire 
Brewster Jordan, Idaho Randolph 
Brooke Kennedy, Mass. Scott 
Burdick Kennedy, N.Y. Smathers 
Case Long, Mo. Smith 
Church Long, La. Spong 
Cooper uson Stennis 
Dodd McCarthy Symington 
Eastland McClellan Talmadge 
Ellender McGovern Thurmond 
Ervin Miller dings 
Fannin Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Fong Monroney Yarborough 
Gruening Morse Young, N. Dak. 
is Morton Young, Ohio 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxa] on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment. The 
Dirksen amendment provides expressly 
that the Export-Import Bank in the 
exercise of its functions shall not guar- 
antee, insure, nor extend credit in con- 
nection with the purchase of any product 
by a Communist country, whether such 
purchase is direct or indirect. 

It is obvious that this is a venture into 
the field of foreign policy. Normally, such 
a course would not be pursued in regard 
to the amendment of the charter of an 
institution such as the Eximbank. How- 
ever, the necessity for this amendment 
and its consideration is clear. It is clear 
when it is considered that the President 
of the United States has declared that 
he intends to use the Eximbank as an 
instrumentality of his foreign policy. 

He did this in a speech on October 10, 
1966, in New York City. He repeated it 
again in his state of the Union message 
this year. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cerpt from that New York speech and 
from the state of the Union message, 
which are identical, be placed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We have signed an agreement at the United 
Nations on the peaceful uses of outer space. 

We have agreed to open direct air flights 
with the Soviet Union. 

We have removed more than 400 non- 
strategic items from export control. 

We are determined that the Export-Import 
Bank can allow commercial credits to Poland, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia, as 
well as to Rumania and Yugoslavia. 

We have entered into a cultural agreement 
with the Soviet Union for another two years. 

We have agreed with Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary to upgrade our legations to embassies. 

We have started discussions with inter- 
national agencies on ways of increasing con- 
tacts with Eastern European countries. 

This Administration has taken these steps 
even as duty compelled us to fulfill and exe- 
cute alliances and treaty obligations through- 
out the world that were entered into before 
I became President. 

So tonight I ask and urge the Congress to 
help our foreign and commercial trade poli- 
cies by passing an East-West Trade Bill and 
approving our consular convention with the 
Soviet Union. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, earlier 
this year the Senate had occasion to 
canvass this entire situation of “build- 
ing bridges” to the Communist world 
which the President has outlined in the 
excerpts of the state of the Union mes- 
sage to which I have just referred. It was 
the subject of a lengthy debate on ad- 
vising and consenting to the so-called 
Consular Convention with the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. I shall not 
go into the detail that was engaged in 
at the time, but I wish to commend the 
Senator from South Dakota for having 
done so not only in his presentation yes- 
terday, but on previous occasions. 

It will be my purpose to enumerate 
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four principal reasons why the Dirksen 
amendment should be adopted as a part 
of the charter of the Export-Import 
Bank. 

The first is the heavy engagement of 
the U.S.S.R. in the Vietnamese war, as 
the chief supplier to North Vietnam of 
the war material used in the present con- 
flict—a conflict in which more than 12,- 
000 American boys have died in action to 
date. Again, I shall not engage in dis- 
cussion of the details of the degree and 
the nature of that engagement on the 
part of Communist Russia. The record is 
clear. 

It is estimated that as much as 80 
percent of the supplies going into North 
Vietnam come from Russia; and of course 
all of the sophisticated weapons, and cer- 
tainly the surface-to-air weapons which 
have been so disastrous to our air forces, 
come from Russia for use against allied 
forces. 

The second reason is that the basis of 
“bridge building,” including the subject 
of this amendment, is a faulty and in- 
adequate proposition as a part of our 
foreign policy. This matter also was de- 
bated at great length earlier in the ses- 
sion. 

The major thrust of that position is 
this: That the Communist government 
of Russia has not moved away, in a single 
particular, from its long-range goals, 
which are directly contrary to the secu- 
rity of free men everywhere and the ac- 
cepted norms of a civilized way of life 
in the world as we know it today. 

Yesterday there was mentioned the 
idea of the longer-range view that we 
should consider in connection with this 
amendment. I am certainly willing to put 
it on the basis of a long-range view. The 
fact is that Russia this year is celebrat- 
ing its golden anniversary as a Commu- 
nist nation, and repeatedly, on cere- 
monial occasions thus far, has taken oc- 
casion to reaffirm its goals and to restate 
and describe them, and to bask in the 
glow of the achievements that have been 
effected under their program to date, in 
keeping with those long-range goals. 

Among those goals, one that should 
be of great concern to us, is the Soviets’ 
proposition of dedicating themselves to 
the support of national liberation move- 
ments wherever and whenever they ap- 
pear; and, if none appear, they will seek 
to generate them, they will foment them, 
and they will see to it that they do make 
their appearance. 

Of course, when we consider that fact, 
and consider it from the vantage point of 
the tremendous cost being paid by this 
Nation on account of the Russian sup- 
port of the present national liberation 
movement in Vietnam, then, indeed, the 
long-range point of view becomes an 
item that we should consider. 

To the Communists, wars of national 
liberation like that in Vietnam weaken 
us, they increase our distaste for such 
wars, they keep us occupied and bogged 
down, and affect our capability to act 
effectively and with dispatch in other 
parts of the world. They drain our re- 
sources, and they injure our credibility 
as the world’s greatest power. 

It seems quite likely that there will be 
more wars of national liberation. The 
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Communists have indicated on more 
than one occasion their intention to co- 
ordinate the entire national liberation 
movement in an effort to combine the 
latent and genuine forces of national- 
ism now beginning to stir in the under- 
developed world with the goals of the 
Socialist camp “to achieve unity against 
Western imperialism.” 

Mr. President, I say again, by way of 
emphasis, that the U.S.S.R. has not 
shown any interest, any progress, nor any 
evidence of departing from its hereto- 
fore pursued political and military hos- 
tility toward the United States and to- 
ward those things which are accepted 
norms of a civilized way of life. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I congratulate the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska on the cogency of his 
argument, and especially on his sense of 
prophecy, because I recall the very com- 
pelling speech which the Senator from 
Nebraska gave when we had this concept 
of “bridge building” before us the last 
time for extended debate during the dis- 
cussion on the wisdom or lack of wisdom 
of ratifying the Consular Treaty. 

At that time the Senator presented a 
concept on this so-called bridge building 
which he is reinforcing today; and at 
that time he made the prophecy that if 
we did ratify the Consular Treaty— 
which we did by the scant margin of 
three votes—there would not be any 
reciprocal action on the part of the Rus- 
sians; that the so-called detente would 
all be a one-way street, and that the flow 
of good will across his bridge of good 
intentions would all be in one direction. 

Since then, history has vindicated the 
Senator completely, because it has be- 
come clear to every Senator and every 
American that not only has this mis- 
chiefmaking on the part of the Commu- 
nists been expanded in other areas of the 
world, and in the flow of arms to Viet- 
nam, but now we know it was behind the 
war which broke out in the Middle East, 
where Egypt and the Arab States not only 
utilized almost exclusively Russian-made 
weapons in their threatening gestures 
against Israel which created that war, 
but that since the war they have given 
Egypt and the Arab States new arma- 
ments with which to renew their bellig- 
erency; and openly, before us all, in the 
United Nations and after the summit in 
Glassboro, the Communist Russian Gov- 
ernment has made definitely clear their 
intention to stand behind their Arab 
friends and do everything they could to 
try to carry out the ambitions of the 
Arabian States, which, of course, in the 
end, mean the annihilation of Israel. 

So the Senator is a good prophet as 
well as a skillful debater, may I say. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator for 
his kind remarks, I quote from the state- 
ment I made on March 14, during the 
course of the debate on that treaty, in 
which I stated as follows: 

It is rumored that the United States has 
no interest in “embarrassing” the Soviet 
Union at a time when agreements are being 
sought in other areas. 


The other areas are detailed in the 
President's state of the Union message. 
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such ‘additional time as he may require. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Ilinois. 

I continue my statement: 

But at the same time, the Communists 
spare no efforts to embarrass us at every 
turn, and a mere exhibition of our inability 
or unwillingness to condemn them for their 
revolutionary activities in the underdevel- 
oped world does not. increase the influence 
and the prestige of the United States. 


The third reason I would advance is 
that the extension of the $50 million 
credit to the Soviet Union would be help- 
ful to a country which still pursues a 
program hostile and harmful to our 
country and its citizens, now and in the 
future. 

As subpoints under that proposition, I 
would list the following: 

It would serve to strengthen its 
economy. 

It would serve to make its industry a 
more sophisticated industry—and they 
need that generally, on a wide basis. 

It would improve their balance of pay- 
ments by enabling the export of some of 
the products of the proposed automobile 
factory—and that is contemplated, and 
has been declared as a part of the 
program. 

It would enable them to sell some of 
the gas and oil to Italy for which they 
have arranged and contracted with Iran. 

This is a master plan for world trade 
on their part, and we, in a very naive 
fashion, say, “But let us help. Let us 
help.” 

And it would improve Russia’s stand- 
ing and prestige in the family of nations. 

The fourth major reason that I would 
advance is this, Mr. President: The 
United States has no scarcity of places 
in which to engage the power of $50 
million. 

Only last week, the President sent to 
Congress a message for a 10-percent sur- 
tax, and he pointed to a possible $30 bil- 
lion deficit. Scarcely a week passes but 
what a new multibillion-dollar program 
comes to the doors of Congress to be fi- 
nanced for the purpose of the Great So- 
ciety or the sick society or whatever kind 
of society one wants to call it. 

At least a half dozen committees are 
now going into the matter of investigat- 
ing the sickness in the ghettoes of the 
big cities which is bogging down the ad- 
ministration of law, health, and housing 
in the United States. 

It seems to me that we ought to take 
care of first things first, and it would be a 
position that would be difficult to main- 
tain with the people who constitute the 
citizenry of this Republic by saying “We 
will send $50 million abroad, but charge 
you 10 percent more on your present in- 
come tax as it is now computed.” 

It would be a great mistake not to adopt 
the Dirksen amendment. It should be 
included in the bill. 

The Dirksen amendment would serve 
a useful and wholesome purpose. It is 
consistent with the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Virginia who said yes- 
terday that Congress has been implored 
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to assert itself in this matter of deter- 
mining what the foreign policy should be. 

This is the proper place in which to 

start this type of policy. I hope that my 
colleagues will take that position and 
hold onto it, in this instance as well as at 
a later time when the matter of the East- 
West trade treaty will be brought before 
Congress. 
Mr, President, there appeared recently 
in the San Diego, Calif., Union still an- 
other in the excellent series of articles 
published throughout the Nation by 
Copley News Service and written by Brig. 
Gen. James D. Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps, 
retired, which have been winning an in- 
creasingly wide readership. 

General Hittle, who is director for na- 
tional security and foreign affairs of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, writes force- 
fully and convincingly on “Trade With 
Reds Held North Vietnam Aid,” an opin- 
ion and viewpoint with which I am in 
complete agreement. 

Mr. President, I ask that the full text 
of this column be reprinted in full at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War AccoMPLice—TrRADE WITH REDS HELD 
NortH VET Am 


(By Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle) 


WashINrON.— Administration proposals 
for increasing trade with Russia and the 
European Communist bloc are headed for 
trouble in Congress. 

Some legislators who went along with the 
consular treaty are bitterly critical of the 
idea of making more of our industrial output 
available to Communist regimes. 

Those who are digging in their heels for a 
fight over more trade with Russia base their 
case largely on a few basic moral and stra- 
tegic facts. 

They point out that too many in Wash- 
ington are glossing over Moscow's open sup- 
port of the aggression in Vietnam. This 
Kremlin assistance has gone far beyond 
routine military aid to a Red ally. 


WAR SUPPLIED 


The MIGs, missiles, oil, guns and bullets 
Russia and her satellites are into 
North Vietnam have made it possible for Ho 
Chi Minh to escalate the war in weaponry, 
intensity and scope. 

Russia clearly is an accomplice of Hanol 
in the hideous crimes of aggression being 
perpetrated in South Vietnam. This, in spite 
of all the Kremlin's phony peace pleas, makes 
the Kremlin a participant in the war against 
us and our allies. 

In blunter terms, it means Russia is help- 
ing to kill U.S, troops in Vietnam. 

Those favoring increased trade with the 
Reds make much of their point that we 
would only ship “nonstrategic” products. 

This is sheer nonsense. In the final anal- 
ysis, in modern war there is no such thing 
as a nonstrategic item. 

Anything that strengthens a nation helps 
it wage war. This applies to medicines as well 
as munitions, tools as well as torpedoes, but- 
ter as well as bullets. 

This is basic logistic equation. Anything 
the Soviet Union can get from our industry 
takes that much strain off the still-limited 
research, development and productive facil- 
ities of the Soviet Union, To the extent we 
do that by sending the products of our econ- 
omy to the Reds, we are helping the Soviet 
Union send its economic and military sup- 
port to our enemy on the field of battle. 

This may be indirect, but it is how the 
Reds hope to use the products of our way of 
life to destroy us. 
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This is not speculative theory. It gets real 
personal when trade with the Reds means 
more Americans killed in Vietnam. 

METHOD OUTLINED 

Before we get booby-trapped into helping 
the Communists kill our troops, the advo- 
cates of more trade with the Reds should do 
some basic background reading. They could 
start with Gen. M. V. Frunze, the early Bol- 
shevik defense commissar whose lectures and 
writings laid down basic Soviet revolutionary 
strategy. He emphasized that all new eco- 
nomic undertakings must be judged in terms 
of how they will help Russia's military pos- 
ture. 


If Frunze were alive today, he would en- 
dorse getting increased supplies of U.S. prod- 
ucts. Frunze knew, if we do not, that this is 
the kind of thing that helps the Communists. 

That is why the graduates of Russia’s 
Frunze Command and Staff Academy already 

are preparing large shopping lists of what is 
needed from us to help carry out their plans 
to bury us. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my assigned time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the time 
on my amendment has expired. We are 
eu decapitating the time on the 


gr MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, since we 
have heard nothing whatever from the 
group of Senators—if there be such— 
who oppose the amendment, I suggest 
that they be permitted to engage in 
some of their arguments, if they have 
any, until we know where to go from here. 

I would hate to see us exhaust any 
more of our time in the presentation of 
our arguments when nobody has offered 
any rejoinder to any of them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I op- 
pose the amendment of the distinguished 
senior Senator from IHinois. 

While his amendment is drawn in 
terms that limit the extension of credit 
for sales of American products that may 
end up in a Communist country, the fact 
is that the amendent will have the effect 
of eliminating jobs in the United States. 

If machine tools are manufactured in 
Illinois and if there is a chance to sell 


‘those products abroad by the extension 


of credit and, if there is a possibility that 
these products may end up in Russia, 
this amendment would make such sales 
impossible. 

Let there be no mistake, there is a 
direct connection between this amend- 
ment and jobs for Americans. 

Furthermore, if the Dirksen amend- 
ment should become law, let us not be 
under the illusion that our action will 
strangle automobile development in the 
Soviet Union. They will get their ma- 
chine tools from any of a half dozen 
other industrial nations. The adoption of 
this amendment would help transfer 
American jobs abroad to other nations 
and further damage our balance-of-pay- 
ment position. 

Iam against that. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished majority leader in- 
form me what other developed countries 
would be providing these tools if the 
United States did not sell them? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Offhand, I would 
say the United Kingdom, France, West 
Germany, Italy, and probably the smaller 
countries, and on the other side of the 
globe, there would be Japan. 

There would be plenty of people to 
step in to fill the void which would be 
created if this amendment were agreed 
to. And I believe there have been state- 
ments to that effect in the RECORD. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So that as a 
practical matter, there are a half dozen 
progressive, developed countries, friendly 
to the United States, that will sell these 
tools if we do not. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Exactly, and proba- 
bly a good many more. And I am opposed 
to that. 

I might add, that refusing to extend 
credit for American sales of products 
which may eventually end up in a Com- 
munist country has the effect of turning 
millions of dollars—even hundreds of 
million of dollars of American sales—and 
jobs—over to Western Europe. 

This amendment, if it is adopted, will 
be the biggest aid program for industrial 
Europe since the Marshall plan, 

I know, Mr. President, that it will be 
said that we must not arm our enemies. 

But let me emphasize, the specific 
transaction which bothers the supporters 


of this amendment is the financing of the, 


export of American machine tools to en- 
able the Russians to build an automobile 
factory. 

I say the more automobile plants in 
Russia the better. Automobiles are in- 
struments of peace, not of war. Automo- 
bile plants can’t be turned overnight into 
tank factories. 

My authority for this statement is the 
former president of one of this Nation’s 
largest automobile producers, Mr. Robert 
McNamara. 

Now Mr. McNamara also happens to be 
our Secretary of Defense; so, he speaks 
with some authority after some 6 or 7 
years in that position. 

On July 26, he appeared before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and tes- 
tified in executive session on the foreign 
aid bill. Those hearings have been sani- 
tized and sent to every Member today. 
On page 288 of those hearings, there is a 
colloquoy between one of the members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
Secretary McNamara; 

I ask the careful attention of every 
Member as I read this exchange: 

Senator Munpr. My final question is: what 
rationale does the department of govern- 
ment that is solely responsible for our na- 
tional defense have that it is in the national 
interest to guarantee Italian credit of U.S. 
machine tools for an automobile plant in 
Russia to the extent of $50 million? 

Secretary McNamara. You are speaking of 
the Fiat loan? 

Senator MUNDT. Yes. 

Secretary McNamara. Without appearing to 
be flippant, I cannot imagine anything I 
would rather have Russia apply its resources 
to than the production of automobiles. They 
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have spent 15 years producing automobiles, 
and it is like dope. Once you get on it, you 
cannot get off. 

Senator Munpt. You mean our resources? 

Secretary McNamara. No. 

Senator Munpt. Not theirs. 

Secretary McNamara, Their resources. 

Senator Munor. $50 million of our re- 
sources. 

Senator Gonk. Would you declassify that 
particular statement? 

Secretary McNamara. No, no, [Laughter.] 

Let me say that it is their resources in large 
part, Senator Mundt, because the $50 million 
is but a small part of the total resources that 
will be provided. I know, of course, that other 
governments are financing some of the total 
program. But I guarantee that, initially the 
Russians will have several hundred million 
dollars of their own resources tied up in it, 
and, within 5 or 10 years, they will have tied 
up several billion dollars, that is several bil- 
lion dollars of Soviet resources that will not 
be facing us in military equipment some 
place in the world. 

So I strongly favor the $50 million loans to, 
as Isay, place them on dope. 

Senator Munor. I do not totally disagree 
with you. But it seems to me you are not 
entirely correct when you say an automo- 
bile complex like that has no military sig- 
nificance to Russia. 

Secretary McNamara. I do not believe it 
does, sir, 

Senator Munpt. That has not been our ex- 
perience in this country. 

Secretary McNamara. It has in the sense 
that you cannot convert an auto factory to 
produce military equipment. You can stop 
production of the automobiles, with great 
resistance from the public, and take the peo- 
ple who produce the automobiles, and after 
a long time convert them to producing some- 
thing else, but it is a long time indeed, as all 
of you know who have watched Ford Motor 
8 5 convert to B24 production in World War 


As Senators know, Secretary McNa- 
mara and I do not always see eye to eye— 
as, for example, on the matter of the use 
of the manned bomber, compared with 
the missile. I believe there is a proper 
mixture in which both can be very use- 
ful. But on the subject of the manufac- 
ture of automobiles and the relationship 
of that manufacture to the military 
capabilities of a nation, Mr. McNamara 
is a most qualified witness. 

Let me say in summary, I urge re- 
jection of the Dirksen amendment for 
these basic reasons: 

First, its effects on the sale abroad of 
American products will be damaging to 
the U.S. economy; 

Second, the amendment will not pre- 
vent Communist countries from acquir- 
ing throughout the world civilian-type 
products which I would like to see Ameri- 
cans manufacturing and selling; 

Third, the adoption of the amendment 
would contribute to our balance of pay- 
ments problems; 

Fourth, its adoption will impede our 
efforts to wean eastern European nations 
away from Soviet control; 

Fifth, its adoption could to some extent 
impede the Soviet Union as it moves in 
the direction of a society concerned with 
consumer goods instead of military 
goods; 

Sixth, the amendment will not, as its 
sponsors suggest, have the effect of in- 
creasing the Communist military poten- 
tial. It may well have just the opposite 
effect, as Secretary McNamara has 
testified. 
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So, Mr. President, I would hope that 
the discretionary authority which the 
President has had and continues to have 
in the bill now before the Senate will be 
retained by the Senate, and that the man 
who is charged first and foremost with 
the conduct of our policy in the field of 
foreign affairs will not have, to use 4 col- 
loquial expression, his hands tied be- 
hind his back. 

I hope the amendment will be 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes on the amendment. 

First, I should like to make clear, as 
I undertook to do yesterday, the nature 
of the issue that is before us, in terms 
of the bill and its provisions. 

As I said last night, the bill does not 
constitute an authorization for our coun- 
try to engage in East-West trade. To the 
extent that the bill deals with East- 
West trade, it is an additional restric- 
tion on the possibilities for East-West 
trade. The basic restriction involved is 
found in title III of the Foreign Assist- 
ance and Related Agencies Appropria- 
ton Act of 1966. The provision reads as 
follows: 

None of the funds made available because 
of the provisions of this title shall be used 
by the Export-Import Bank to either guar- 
antee the payment of any obligation here- 
after incurred by any Communist country 
or any agency or national thereof, or in any 
other way to participate in the extension of 
credit to any such country, agency, or na- 
tional in connection with the purchase of 
any product by such country, agency, or na- 
tional, except when the President determines 
that such guarantees would be in the na- 
tional interest and reports each such deter- 
mination to the House of Representatives 
and the Senate within 30 days after such 
determination. 


That restriction, Mr. President, is 
found in a piece of legislation which is 
reviewed annually by the Appropriations 
Committees of the two Houses. It pro- 
hibits use of the credit of the Export- 
Import Bank to finance trade directly 
with Communist countries unless the 
President determines that it would be in 
the national interest to do so. 

The provision in the pending bill ex- 
pands that restriction and effects fur- 
ther limits on the prospects for Amer- 
ican goods going to Communist coun- 
tries. If approved, it would bring into our 
legislative policy the so-called possible 
third-country deal involving Communist 
countries. The amendment which the 
committee has reported to the Senate, if 
adopted, would be subject not to annual 
review but to review when the Bank 
again comes to Congress for extension 
of its life, and that would be 5 years 
from now. So we are talking about freez- 
ing into the basic restriction, which has 
a 1-year life, a further restriction which 
would have a 5-year life, The committee 
has recommended it. 

The issue raised, then, by the Dirksen 
amendment, is not whether we should 
engage in East-West trade, but whether 
and to what extent the restrictions 
against East-West trade now found in 
our public laws should be strengthened. 

I believe it is important to understand 
the difference between this description of 
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the bill and the description of the bill 
which we heard yesterday in the debate. 

The question is, “Should the Presiden- 
tial discretion be eliminated from this 
restriction?” In other words, as we con- 
sider writing a 5-year restriction on pol- 
icy into the law, should we eliminate the 
possibility of the exercise of Presidential 
discretion at any time in that 5-year pe- 
riod, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, if in his judgment the national 
interest requires it? It is with respect to 
the wisdom of preserving that Presiden- 
tial discretion that I should like to speak 
now. 

The issue is whether Congress should 
close the door to the use of Export-Im- 
port Bank facilities under any circum- 
stances which we can now anticipate or 
which we may not be able to anticipate 
in connection with trade with any Com- 
munist country. Because of the war in 
Vietnam, such an absolute ban may seem 
attractive to some; but we must ask our- 
selves the question: Is such an absolute 
ban in our best interests? 

Our country, as we all know, is fighting 
a war today in Vietnam which is unlike 
any war this country has ever fought be- 
fore. It is a frustrating war, a war which 
tests the patience of us all. Under the 
circumstances, it is easy to search for 
any act that can be made to seem to hurt 
those on the other side. 

But we have to keep Vietnam in its 
proper perspective. It poses problems for 
the Communist world as well as for us. 
We cannot be sure how it will affect vari- 
ous members of the Communist bloe to- 
morrow, next month, next year, or in 3 
years or 5 years. 

Mr. President, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that the proposed ban would 
extend not just for this year but for 5 
years. We live in a rapidly changing 
world. Who would have thought several 
years ago that Sukarno would be toppled 
in Indonesia, or Nkrumah in Ghana? 
Who can foresee the changes which will 
take place in Vietnam itself or in Com- 
munist countries around the globe in 
the next 5 years? 

The lesson of history is that changes 
will take place—even the history of the 
Communist countries. It is the law of 
life, which is never static. Situations 
change, opportunities present them- 
selves, and in the dangerous world in 
which we live, our country must be able 
to act upon those changes, to seize oppor- 
tunities for peace and stability. Our na- 
tional interest demands no less. 

That is why I urge every Member of 
this body to consider very carefully the 
wisdom of the action proposed. It would 
freeze our posture with respect to the 
entire Communist world for the next 
5 years. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. And who would have 
expected or hoped that we would have 
achieved a Nuclear Test Ban Treaty in 
1963 after trying and trying and trying 
for almost 10 years? | 

Mr. MUSKIE. I agree with the Senator 
completely. There is an excellent ex- 
ample of leaving flexibility and discre- 
tion in the hands of the President, where 
the Founding Fathers placed it in 1787. 
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This ban would deny the President the 
flexibility he must have to act in our 
national interest—not just today, when 
emotions run high over the Vietnam war 
but for a period of time so far into the 
future that no one can foresee the shape 
of the world at that time. I cannot believe 
such action can possibly serve our long- 
term interests. 

The time factor aside, even in today’s 
world, I doubt the wisdom of this pro- 
posal. 

Whatever we do with our own trade, 
the Communist countries will continue to 
buy inputs of capital goods and tech- 
nology, among other things, from the 
free world’s industrialized countries. And 
increasingly, too, Eastern European 
countries are developing the capacity to 
produce their own machinery. They have 
built up, during the past 50 years, a very 
respectable productive apparatus. Cut- 
ting off free world trade would not touch 
existing Communist capacity; it would 
not stop their growth. Cutting off our 
trade with them would, because of its 
small size, in comparison with that of 
other free world countries, do even less. 
It is, then, self-deception to believe that 
stopping American trade with the Com- 
munist countries of Eastern Europe 
would measurably or detectably affect 
the ability of the Communists in Vietnam 
to wage war. 

Under Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations alike, the United States has 
since the end of World War II presented 
a solid front against the threat of Com- 
munist military expansion. Democratic 
and Republican administrations alike 
have mobilized the wealth, the skills, the 
idealism, and the imagination of the 
American people to achieve a free and 
peaceful world. We know we cannot have 
peace in isolation from those who are 
living under communism. We cannot ig- 
nore them; we cannot disregard the 
changes and developments which are 
taking place in their world. Rather, we 
must. encourage change. The funda- 
mental reason we must defeat the pro- 
posal before us is that the U.S. Govern- 
ment needs and must have available ev- 
ery usable tool with which it can help 
shape the changes in the Communist 
world. 

This is no pious idealism. I am not 
suggesting—nobody has proposed—pro- 
grams of economic aid for Communist 
countries. Iam not suggesting trying to 
bribe them to be good. 

I am arguing that, as we have to live 
in the same world with these people, we 
must not merely show them that they 
cannot overrun us by force of arms, but 
we must work on them to encourage 
changes in desirable directions, not by 
bribery or giveaways, but in the way 
Americans know best—through the con- 
frontation of differing ideas and systems 
in the marketplace. I cannot imagine 
that Americans would come off second 
best in any honest competitve struggle 
of ideas, of technical ability, or mana- 
gerial skill. 

Foreign ideas are dangerous for Com- 
munists. They take the mind off Marx; 
they give people something else to think 
about than the latest pronouncements 
of the party. The Communists know this. 
They take great pains to restrict and 
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control knowledge of the great world 
outside their citadel of boredom. They 
are worried, and rightly so. I think we 
should make every effort to expand those 
contacts, to scatter the seeds of Ameri- 
can ideas as far and wide as we can, and 
in as many forms. A Polaroid camera can 
start someone thinking in one direction; 
an American magazine may strike sparks 
in somebody else. For consumer goods do 
change societies. 

When, for example, the Fiat automo- 
bile plant is built in the Soviet Union— 
and I say “when,” because it will be built 
no matter whether we participate in its 
construction or not—when it is built, an 
automobile will cease to be a dream in 
the Soviet Union and will become a pos- 
sibility. Ordinary Soviet citizens are in- 
terested in cars right now as they were 
in 1959, when I spent 30 interesting days 
in that country. But they do not think 
about or plan for getting one. The wait- 
ing lists are too long. Once cars are be- 
ing produced in respectable numbers, 
they will begin to. And once they get 
cars, time and money and effort which 
are now at the disposal of the party or 
of Soviet social organizations will be 
drained off into polishing and repairing 
and paying for cars. Soviet car owners 
will want places to drive to, roads to 
drive on, gas pumps to fill up at, motels 
or hotels to stay in. 

The introduction of the automobile in- 
to the Soviet society is going to do 
things which, control them as they will, 
the Soviet leaders are not going to like. 
Aman with a car, for one thing, is harder 
to turn out for a demonstration, harder 
to get into a meeting, more of an indi- 
vidual and a family member, and less a 
pliant party member. The change may 
not be sudden or dramatic, but nobody 
who has seen what it has done here and 
in Europe will easily believe that things 
will go on in the same old way. 

And this is just one aspect of change. 
Changes of this sort, as I have already 
indicated, are going to take place wheth- 
er we help them along or not. If we wish, 
we can bow out, but that will not stop 
the process. It will only make it certain 
that we will not influence it. 

Recent developments in Eastern Eu- 
rope, particularly in Rumania, indicate 
that our foreign policy would suffer dis- 
astrously if we were to continue to treat 
each Eastern European country as part 
of a single monolithic bloc, and thereby 
be unable to reward innovation and in- 
dependent thinking. 

To cite some examples from Rumania, 
where a phenomenal rise of nationalism 
has fostered distaste for any cooperative 
schemes which impinge on state sover- 
eignty: 

First. Its famous April declaration of 
1964 stated that although the Commu- 
nist alliance should be bound by a com- 
mon ideology, there should be no binding 
organizational forms, no interference in 
internal affairs of the member states, 
and no attempt to encroach on their po- 
litical, military, or economic sovereignty. 

Second. It has dissented from many of 
the economic programs of Comecon—the 
Eastern European Common Market. 

Third. It resisted Soviet attempts to 
strengthen the Warsaw Pact and instead 
made sweeping proposals to weaken it. 
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Fourth. It publicly assailed both the 
Cominform and the Comintern—and in- 
directly, therefore, the Soviet Union—for 
its past activities against the Rumanian 
national interest. 

Fifth. Besides playing Maverick within 
the Communist bloc, it broke the united 
Communist front in international affairs 
by establishing diplomatic relations with 
West Germany. 

Sixth. In the Middle East crisis, it re- 
fused to sign a collective declaration with 
the other Communist countries which 
would both condemn Israel as an aggres- 
sor and pledge participation in collective 
measures to help the Arab countries. In- 
stead, it urged the preservation of the 
territorial integrity of the countries in- 
volved, and it urged negotiations between 
the parties. 

Seventh. It has become increasingly in- 
dependent economically from the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet share of Rumanian 
trade has fallen from 50 to 30 percent 
in less than 10 years. West Germany is 
now its second most important trading 
partner. 

Eighth. Rumanian leaders have not 
attended three of the past four European 
Communist Party conferences. 

Ninth. Domestically, destalinization 
has proceeded rapidly. Police terror has 
been reduced drastically; greater free- 
dom of speech and movement is now tol- 
erated; an amnesty in 1964 released 
many thousands of political prisoners; 
guarantees were written into the new 
1965 constitution of greater rights for 
the individual citizen against the State; 
the standard of living has perceptibly in- 
creased and social security benefits have 
improved; diversification and creativity 
have been encouraged in philosophy and 
literature, despite the danger that Marx- 
ist-Leninist philosophy may thereby be 
eroded. Derussification of Rumanian 
history has continued. 

Other eastern European countries are 
testing the waters of economic reforms 
which will, to the extent that they pro- 
ceed, shake the total grip of the Com- 
munist parties. They are taking these 
steps on their own, partly because they 
need to trade with Western countries, 
and partly because they are learning 
from Western countries. No country, 
neither Yugoslavia nor Rumania, could 
have resisted Soviet economic pressure 
if it had not been able to buy from and 
sell to the West. But the necessity of eco- 
nomic, competitive, market efficiency, 
first evident in foreign trade with market 
economies, has spread in Yugoslavia to 
the internal economy. As a result, we are 
seeing the growth of an economic system 
based both on market principles and on 
the social ownership of capital goods. We 
are seeing, too, the expression of individ- 
ual ideas in social and political affairs, 
and the remarkable process of a Commu- 
nist Party publicly debating and ques- 
tioning its own role and function. 

I cannot believe that we will deny our- 
selves the chance to participate in these 
developments by stubbornly insisting 
that we must not trade with the Commu- 
nist countries of Eastern Europe at any 
time, and under any circumstances be- 
cause today they are helping Commu- 
nists in Vietnam. I feel certain that we 
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shall today guarantee our country the 
means of playing a flexible and imagina- 
tive role in the world in which we live. 

Let me emphasize once more in clos- 
ing, Mr. President, that what we are 
talking about is not a wide-open door 
to trade with the East, but rather the 
question of whether or not, as we fur- 
ther restrict the potential of trade with 
the East, we should leave ourselves, in 
the shape of presidential discretion, a 
chance to take advantage of opportuni- 
ties which we do not now foresee. 

(The following colloquy, which oc- 
curred during Mr. Musxkre’s address, is 
printed at this point in the RECORD on 
request of Mr. MANSFIELD and by unan- 
imous consent.) 

Mr. MUNDT. Would the Senator be 
willing to try to find some way in which 
we could get time in which to present 
his argument, the argument of the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] and 
the arguments of the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dirksen], and myself in re- 
joinder when we would not all be ad- 
dressing a nearly empty Chamber. 

As this Senator properly said yester- 
day, this debate involves one of the most 
vital issues confronting America today. 
It involves the lives of Americans today 
and in the future. 

I find it difficult to choose an adjective 
to describe a debate which takes place 
with only four Senators in the Chamber. 

In some way, I suggest to the majority 
leader, I wish we could bring Senators 
to the Chamber. I should like to have 
them hear my argument and the argu- 
ment the Senator from Maine is pres- 
ently presenting. I think we must agree 
that this is an issue of great magnitude. 

If suggestions are to be made for a 
limitation of debate on other amend- 
ments at the desk, unless some way can 
be found to bring more Senators to the 
Chamber to hear the debate—and I do 
not know the answer to the problem—I 
shall resist any request for a time limi- 
tation, so that Senators may have until 
tomorrow, at least, to read the debate as 
it will appear in the Recorp. If Senators 
will not come or cannot come to the 
Chamber when a debate on a matter of 
this magnitude is taking place, it is a 
sorry spectacle to speak in an almost 
empty Chamber. 

I know the majority leader tried to get 
Senators here, just as I did, but let us 
observe the futility of it. We all agree 
that this is an important issue. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I do 
not consider any legislation that has 
come before the Senate this year for 
consideration unimportant. I admit that 
the degree of importance of legislation 
does vary. But as we all know Senators 
are preparing other legislation in com- 
mittee at this time which precludes their 
attendance at all times on the floor. 

If the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota can come up with a magic 
formula by means of which there could 
be accomplished what he would like, I 
would like, and others would like, in- 
cluding the distinguished minority lead- 
er, I wish he would pass it on to me, be- 
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cause the joint leadership would be glad 
to put it into effect. 

Mr. MUNDT. There probably has not 
been a Senator more cooperative through 
the years than I have been in agreeing 
to unanimous-consent requests. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. The only reason why I 
shall object to them now, if I must, is 
that I know of no better way to bring to 
the attention of Senators what has gone 
on in this important debate than to let 
them read it in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the following morning in their 
offices, if they are not here in the after- 
noon, because this is a matter affecting 
not only 500,000 Americans now in Viet- 
nam, but also the peace of the world. 
This is a debate of the greatest magni- 
tude. Mr. President, we should really 
take a week in connection with this de- 
bate, but a week would not do much good 
if the Chamber remains empty, although 
Senators could then read the debate in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Dakota is perfectly 
within his rights. If the Senator desires 
to do what he stated in effect, we have 
no alternative. The Senator realizes the 
difficulty in which he finds himself. He 
worked long and hard on this legislation. 
However, I do not know how we can get 
Senators to the Chamber. I do not be- 
lieve it could be done if the Sergeant at 
Arms were sent out with a warrant. 

Mr. MUNDT. I appreciate the sym- 
pathetic consideration. I do not know 
the answer either, but I pointed out as 
a preface that if I am forced to object 
to the unanimous-consent request it is 
because of what I have stated. Maybe we 
are today confronted with unusually 
busy committees. I realize that all Sena- 
tors cannot be here all the time, but I 
know of no other way to bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of Senators who will 
vote on this matter and who must an- 
swer to their constituents for this his- 
toric decision by a rollcall vote. 

During the debate on the Consular 
Treaty there was much discussion that 
was not heard by everyone. The matter 
was debated for 4 or 5 days. Why? We 
wanted the facts to get to the public. 
Even at that the treaty was ratified by 
only three votes. Since that time two of 
those Senators who voted to ratify have 
come to me and said, “Karl, if we had 
known everything said in that debate we 
would have voted with you in opposition 
to the treaty.” That is water over the 
dam. The treaty would have been ratified 
by one vote even if those two had voted in 
that way. 

Mr. President, I want to let fellow 
Senators know what this is about. Right 
or wrong on either side this is going to 
be the biggest political issue in 1968, as 
I said yesterday. The biggest political 
issue is going to be the war, policies con- 
nected with it, and trading with the 
enemy. Senators have a right to know 
what they are voting on as we hammer 
this matter out amendment after amend- 
ment, and vote after vote. If my position 
is defeated, so be it. But let it be decided 
by those in possession of all the facts on 
both sides of this debate. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I am sure that every 
Senator concerned, on each side of the 
aisle, knows pretty well right now how 
he is going to vote. I do not think that 
debate is going to change a single mind, 
at least produce enough of a change to 
be significant. I do not know how the 
vote will go, one way or the other; but I 
think that even on the extent of the de- 
bate already incorporated in the RECORD 
over the past 2 days that the gist of the 
main arguments—and the Senator from 
South Dakota made a magnificent speech 
yesterday—are there for all to see. They 
have been seen and they have been read. 

However, because I think the Senator 
has a valid argument, I am going to ask 
attachés on the Democratic side to phone 
each Senator’s office and ask that he 
please come to the Chamber. I would 
hope that the acting minority leader 
would do the same. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I make the 
same request of the attachés on the Re- 
publican side. Senators should be im- 
pressed with the fact that they are vot- 
ing on something second in importance 
only to a declaration of war because this 
is a debate about a policy which affects 
whether or not we are going to win the 
war, lose it, or get out of it alive. 

I thank the Senator for listening, I do 
not usually interrupt, but I thought in 
this instance I should. 

Mr. MUSKIE. We can at least form 
sympathetic audiences for each other. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. = yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, a 
moment ago the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt] suggested that it 
might be in order to carry this matter 
over until next week. Personally I would 
be well satisfied to see the proposal car- 
ried over to next week, not because of 
Senators but because of the people. 

I am convinced that if the people of 
the United States understand this pro- 
posal, if they know what is being pro- 
posed, if they realize that their money is 
coming out of the pockets of hard-work- 
ing men and women, they will be upset. 
The average wage in this country is $91, 
and some $14 of that is taken in Federal 
taxes. If the people realized that that 
money, under this proposal, can be used 
to aid the economies of nations trading 
with North Vietnam, I believe they would 
be more upset and perhaps there would 
be a different outcome on the vote which 
will be taken. I do not make a motion, 
but I did want to make that statement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the viewpoint of the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia. I am glad 
that he offered the suggestion which he 
did. I point out to the Senator that the 
Senate has legislation equally as impor- 
tant as the present bill awaiting its con- 
sideration. I would call to the Senator’s 
attention and to the attention of the 
Senate that this morning I received a 
call from the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, who 
is also the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Defense Appropriations, in which 
he expressed a desire to bring up the 
defense appropriations bill tomorrow, if 
this legislation is disposed of today. 

If we are able to complete action on 
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this bill today and start defense appro- 
priations tomorrow, the leadership would 
then plan to call up the foreign aid bill 
and that legislation is usually quite 
controversial. 

That legislation will embrace many 
of the factors which are being discussed 
on the floor of the Senate at this moment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I agree with 
the Senator from Montana that the de- 
fense bill is a vitally important bill and 
must be passed. But that does not mean 
that the pending bill must be passed be- 
fore the defense bill can be taken up. As 
I understand it, the pending bill could 
be laid aside and the defense bill taken 
up this afternoon, tonight, or tomorrow 
even. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, no, it could not 
be taken up tonight. I know that the 
Senator knows what is behind the re- 
quest of the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

The leadership will do its best to pre- 
vent the Senate from getting into the 
habit of taking up important legislation 
and then later putting it aside prior to 
completion. The relative importance of 
legislation is determined by the leader- 
ship in scheduling legislation. The lead- 
ership was prepared to take up the de- 
fense appropriation bill on Tuesday but 
because of circumstances beyond its con- 
trol it was not possible to do so. Thus we 
went ahead with this bill. 

Let me say that so far as educating 
the people of this country is concerned, 
are we going to be guided by pressures, 
by petitions, or letters, telling us how to 
vote? 

What were we elected to this job to 
do? To exercise our own best judgment, 
to face up to the issues and to vote ac- 
cording to our conscience, and then to 
go back and face the people whom we 
represent. I do not believe there is a 
Senator in this body, on either side of 
the aisle, who is not prepared to do just 
that on any issue, at any time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the Senator from 
Maine yield, on my time? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I rise to express interest 
and support in what I believe is a most 
constructive suggestion from the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. I believe it 
could be done, let me say to the majority 
leader, without the loss of a single second 
of the Senate’s schedule. If we could 
agree to this, we could probably vote on 
the amendment before us, I assume, this 
afternoon, then tomorrow we could take 
up the defense bill, which should have 
priority and would have been passed by 
this time except for circumstances which 
we all understand. 

When that is over, the majority leader 
could reschedule this Export-Import 
Bank bill and the foreign-aid bill, both of 
which are very important. No time will 
be lost. It is obvious that we are not going 
to be able, in good conscience, to com- 
plete this bill today. There are amend- 
ments which have not even been dis- 
cussed. If we are going to be speaking 
to an almost empty Chamber, the only 
way our colleagues can know the argu- 
ments about the issues involved—which 
they have not heard described yet, and 
the evidence which has not yet been 
given—is to read it in the Record. The 
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only way for the people around the coun- 
try to understand the issues will be to 
read it in the press and listen to radio 
and TV. I hope that the press will fully 
report this debate, because of its un- 
usual and universal significance. 

May I say to my good friend from 
Montana that I do not think we should 
be disturbed about the fact that our con- 
stituencies express their desires. I think 
more Senators should pay attention to 
them. 

I am also disturbed by the fact that 
many Senators listen too carefully to 
telephone calls from the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. That is legitimate, 
of course, under our American system. 
We know what pressures are exerted 
from the other end of the avenue. We 
know some of the pressures exerted by 
the munitions lobby, the international 
bankers, and the machine toolmakers. 
also, Mr. President. There is nothing 
wrong with the common people having 
a complete understanding of the issues 
reflecting our decisions and relaying to 
us their counsel, Each Senator, in good 
conscience, will make up his mind, and 
I would hope he will make up his mind 
on the basis of all the facts. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This is the first I 
have heard any reference to munitions 
makers or any other kind of organiza- 
tion, business, or group. 

I have had no pressure, not even from 
the administration. This is a bill re- 
ported from a committee. It was, I be- 
lieve, reported unanimously. We are now 
considering an amendment by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. It has always 
been the policy and procedure of the 
joint leadership to consider a bill until 
disposed of once it is made the pending 
business. I would hope we would con- 
tinue the consideration of this bill. If we 
cannot finish it today, there is always 
tomorrow and Saturday. There is always 
next week. I think we had better go 
ahead, accordingly, and face up to this 
issue and vote as our conscience dictates, 
and then be prepared to accept the con- 
sequences, if any. I certainly am pre- 
pared, and I have had no pressure, not 
even from the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. I have had no munitions 
makers—I do not know where they come 
in on this—or any other group trying to 
tell me how to vote. It would not do them 
any good, anyway, because I like to think 
that I exercise my own best judgment, 
wrong though it may be at times. 

Mr. MUNDT. and Mr. MUSKIE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine has the floor. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Chair. Mr. 
President, some 20 minutes ago, because 
it was quite clear that Senators on the 
other side of this issue wanted to take 
some time to speak about the matter, I 
yielded 10 minutes and have since 
yielded time to other Senators who have 
indulged in this colloquy. All I was able 
to complete was the first page of my 
speech. 

Mr. MUNDT. Well, we gained one ad- 
ditional Senator in the Chamber. 

Mr. MUSKIE. With all deference to 
the Senator from South Dakota, I should 
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like to continue my speech, but I will 
yield onee more if the Senator from 
South Dakota will promise to keep his 
comments brief. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator. Let 
me say to my good friend from Montana 
that when I was speaking of the lobby- 
ists, I assure him it was not meant as 
being any pressure against him, because 
the Senator from Montana has demon- 
strated, over and over again, his inde- 
pendence. I was alluding to the fact that 
this bill was brought out by the House 
committee months ago, and the President 
and others in the White House have been 


it before us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator from 
South Dakota will yield, the Senator will 
recall that he approached me 3 weeks 
ago to ask that the bill not be presented 
to the Senate in any hurry. I assured 
that it would not; that only after 
the Senator was well prepared and had 
gone to committee and the report had 
been filed in time for study, would the 
bill be taken up. 

Mr. MUNDT. The reason the leader- 
ship did not send it to the House was 


Members against voting for the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me tell my good 
friend from South Dakota that we in 
the Senate will attend to our business 
in our own way. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. MUSKIE. This bill was intro- 
duced on the Senate side and has been 
referred to as S. 1155. It was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, of which I am a member, and was 
then referred to the Subcommittee on 
International Finance, of which I am 
chairman. The initiative for conducting 
hearings and for assigning a date for the 
hearings for conducting an executive ses- 
sion and then reporting the bill to the 
full committee was exercised by me, 
speaking without any pressure from the 
House, without any pressure from the 
White House either end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. As a matter of fact, the lan- 
guage which we are talking about origi- 
nated in the committee, not by the White 
House, not by the House, not by this 
Senator, but by two Senators on the 
other side of the aisle, the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] and 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. So that if this pro- 
position is, as it is suggested, the product 
of pressure from the other end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, the route has been in- 
direct, indeed. 

(This marks the end of the colloquy 
which occurred during Mr. MUSKIE’s ad- 
dress and which was ordered to be 
printed at this point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. MURPHY. Would the Senator, for 
the information of the Senator from 
California, explain what he means by 
“social ownership of goods”? That was 
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a term the Senator used a short time 
ago. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I take it that this means 
state ownership of capital goods. 

Mr. MURPHY. That is state owner- 
ship; that is socialism? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is there any difference 
between that particular socialism and 
the socialism in Russia? Any practical 
difference? 

Mr. MUSKIE. No. 

Mr. MURPHY. In other words, the 
ideologies, then, are still in definite op- 
position? In other words, we as a free 
society and they as a Socialist state? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator apparently 
focused on only the last half of my sen- 
tence. I said: 

As a result, we are seeing the growth of an 


economic system based both on market prin- 
ciples— 


Which, I take it, is emulative of the 
West— 


and the social ownership of capital goods. 


Which, I take it, is emulative of the 
Communist system. 

Mr. MURPHY. I see. I merely was in- 
terested in what was the actual meaning 
of social ownership of goods. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The only point I was 
making, may I say to the Senator, is that 
here is another evidence of the change 
that is taking place in the Communist 
countries, to buttress my point that we 
should not ignore the fact of change, and 
that the changes are, in many instances, 
inconsistent with the directions which 
the Soviet Union would dictate, if it 
could. I make the point that these 
changes make it possible for Eastern 
European countries increasingly to de- 
velop independence of the Soviet Union, 
and that we ought to reserve for our- 
selves the possibility of influencing such 
changes, magnifying them, and encour- 
aging and stimulating them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes which the Senator yielded him- 
self have expired. The Senator from 
Maine has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, since we 
have in the Chamber a considerable 
number of Senators who were not here 
when I began my speech, and since ap- 
parently this remarkable upsurge in at- 
tendance is attributable to the vigorous 
colloquy which took place between the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota and the majority leader, who both 
deplored the absence of Senators, I 
think I should take advantage of this 
enlarged audience to make, once again, 
the point with which I began my speech, 
which is this: I wanted to clearly iden- 
tify the nature of the issue before us in 
terms of the language of the bill. 

We are not talking about a bill which 
authorizes East-West trade. We are not 
talking about a bill which enlarges the 
possibilities for East-West trade. We are 
talking about a bill that will further 
contract the possibilities of East-West 
trade. The basic prohibition with which 
we are involved is found in title III of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1966, 
which prohibits use of the Export-Im- 
port Bank for direct trade between our 
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country and a Communist country as 
defined in the law. 

The pending amendment, which is the 
only language dealing with the East- 
West treaty in the pending bill, would 
further enlarge the restriction. It would 
not further enlarge the possibilities for 
such trade. 

The enlargement has to do with the 
possibility that sales of goods to one 
country may find their way to third 
countries which are Communist. This 
restriction would prohibit that, but leave 
a loophole, the same loophole which is 
found in the basic law, the loophole of 
Presidential discretion. 

Mr. MUNDT. It takes out the matter 
of discretion, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. All time on 
the amendment has expired. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes under the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
language I have been discussing is not 
the Dirksen amendment, but the com- 
mittee bill. So, the committee bill further 
restricts the prospects of trade with the 
East by prohibiting transactions which 
will result in goods ending up in third 
countries which are Communst, and then 
provides that that prohibition may be 
waived, as the basic prohibition can be 
waived under the existing law by the 
exercise of Presidential discretion that 
such waiver would be in the national 
interest. 

So, the issue before us in the form of 
the Dirksen amendment does not con- 
cern whether we should prohibit an en- 
largement of the possibilities of East- 
West trade, but whether we should re- 
strict the prospects of East-West trade 
to a greater degree than the pending bill. 
And that restriction contained in the 
language of the pending bill was offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower], and the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. 
They were so persuasive with the com- 
mittee as to persuade us to vote unani- 
mously on both sides of the aisle in favor 
of the language presently in the pending 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I intend 
to send to the desk an amendment to 
the amendment of the senior Senator 
from Illinois. 

My amendment would further modify 
the language of the pending bill. The 
language to which I refer reads as 
follows: 

It is further the policy of the Congress 
that the Bank in the exercise of its func- 
tions should not guarantee, insure— 


And so on. The amendment which I 
shall send to the desk would amend the 
language by striking out the words: “It 
is further the policy of the Congress 
that” and substitute for the word 
“should” the word “shall,” so that the 
proposed language would read as follows: 


The Bank in the exercise of its functions 
shall not guarantee, insure, or extend 
credit— 
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And so on. The proposed change would 
still leave the Presidential discretion pro- 
vision in the bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a qualifying question? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. First, the 
amendment will be stated by the clerk. 

The assistant legislative clerk read, as 
follows: 

Strike all after the word “credit” on line 
2, page 1, and insert the following: “or par- 
ticipate in an extension of credit (A) in 
connection with the purchase of any prod- 
uct by a Communist country (as defined in 
section 620(f) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended), or agency or national 
thereof, or (B) in connection with the pur- 
chase of any product by any other foreign 
country, or agency, or national thereof, if 
the product to be purchased by such other 
country, agency, or national is, to the knowl- 
edge of the Bank, principally for use in, or 
sale to, a Communist country (as so defined) : 
Provided, That whenever the President de- 
termines that such guarantees, insurance, 
extension of credits, or participation in cred- 
its, would be in the national interest and re- 
ports such determination (within thirty days 
after making the same) to the Senate and 
House of Representatives, such guarantees, 
insurance, or extension of credits may be 
made, or participated in, by the Bank.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I see no 
relationship between what was read and 
the amendment that was described. 

I wonder if there is not a mixup. Per- 
haps this is the wrong amendment. The 
Senator was talking about an amend- 
ment to make it a matter of policy, and 
the clerk is reading an amendment that 
concerns a different matter. Is the clerk 
reading the wrong amendment? It does 
not sound like the amendment described 
to us. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The staff assures me 
that the language does do what I asked 
them to have done. 

I will check it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, there 
is no time control on this amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, just to 
make a point, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
contended over and over that the lan- 
guage in the pending bill dealing with 
the matter under discussion has no more 
effect than the language of Theodore 
Roosevelt or the issuance of a Papal Bull 
against a commie. And I think it is be- 
ginning to sink in, because I think the 
distinguished Senator from Maine, when 
he read his proposed amendment a mo- 
ment ago, was trying to do exactly what 
I tried to get done in my amendment, ex- 
cept that I go somewhat further in strik- 
ing the provision. 

So, it is not a question of who authored 
the amendment to the bill. The question 
concerns what it does. And the former 
Attorney General of the United States, 
who is now a Member of this body, 
could get up in the Senate if he wanted to 
testify and read from his opinion No. 
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15 in 1964 and state to us that the lan- 
guage in the pending bill is not worth a 
hoot. And we have found that out to our 
distress before. 

Now, do we have to find it out again 
by walking down that same dismal trail? 

That is what we are up against. I will 
amplify that later. Right now, I yield 15 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator from South Dakota is 
recognized. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to take up, first of all, the wise sug- 
gestion of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Maine that we try to clearly 
understand among ourselves what is in- 
volved here. 

In the colloquy between the majority 
leader and the minority leader yesterday, 
doubt was left in the minds of some 
Senators as to how far the Dirksen 
amendment actually goes from the 
standpoint of withholding the right of 
the Export-Import Bank to finance in- 
direct trade with Communist countries. 
So I should like to clarify that by point- 
ing out that the second part of clause 
(B) would preclude the issuance of 
credit to any country which is engaged 
in trade with Communist countries. That 
is quite clear. But this is not the sole in- 
tent and purpose of the language of the 
amendment. The purpose of the restric- 
tion, if Senators will read it throughout, 
is to preclude the backdoor financing of 
a Communist country purchase made 
through an intermediate country. The 
Dirksen amendment contains nothing 
which will affect the normal Export- 
Import Bank loans to countries for prod- 
ucts which will remain in their countries 
or that will not be transshipped to Com- 
munist countries. What is being pro- 
posed in the Fiat scheme is exactly 
what would be controverted by the Dirk- 
sen amendment. 

The issue is clear: Do we or do we not 
want to commit the dollars of the tax- 
payers of this country to the encourage- 
ment and financing of trade which finds 
its way into Communist countries at a 
time, in these dark hours, when those 
countries are working in concert to send 
increasing supplies to continue the war 
in Vietnam, and thus aid the enemy? 

I should like to deal specifically with 
some of the arguments which were pre- 
sented by the distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. MANSFIELD] and by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], who is in charge of the bill. 

The majority leader made a candid 
statement, and I am glad he made it. I 
hope it will be read throughout the coun- 
try. I agree with what he said. He said 
that if we adopt the Dirksen amendment, 
some jobs in the United States will be 
eliminated. That might possibly happen. 
It will not happen very soon, however, 
because the machinemaking companies 
and the toolmakers of the country have 
a large backlog of orders. Ultimately it 
could affect them. 

But let us take that statement for the 
sake of argument and ask ourselves 
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whose jobs we are primarily interested 
in protecting? A few jobs in this coun- 
try might be eliminated, but I think most 
of us are primarily interested in elim- 
inating jobs which require the sacrifice 
of American boys who are fighting on 
the front in Vietnam. I want to make 
those jobs unnecessary. I would like to 
let those boys come back home from 
their jobs in war-torn Vietnam and get 
civilian jobs back here in the United 
States. 

Iam sure it can be argued persuasively 
that whenever additional supplies are 
sent to Vietnam, make it more likely 
that those jobs in the trenches will con- 
tinue. But I want those jobs eliminated 
by a successful ending of the war. So if 
it is a question of whose jobs are going 
to be curtailed, I am in favor of cur- 
tailing the need to continue the job of 
the men who are fighting year after year 
in Vietnam. 

His second argument: He said that if 
we do not supply the plant, others will 
build it. Perhaps so. And he listed some 
countries that might build it. Possibly so. 
But he did not list a single country will- 
ing to finance it. Many countries are will- 
ing to build it with American money. 
They come to us for the tax dollars. They 
come to us for the credits. Then some 
other country probably will build it, and 
some other country probably will supply 
most of the machine tools. 

I submit that I am not so much con- 
cerned about the possibility that some 
other country might have the desire to 
build a plant. If that country wants to 
build it and can finance it itself, we can 
do nothing to stop it. But I deny that 
it is a peaceful production plant. 

That leads me to the most important 
argument of the majority leader, about 
what he said Secretary McNamara has 
said. I suspect that we never could get 
a time limitation on debates in the Sen- 
ate if we were going to debate between 
what Mr. McNamara says one day and 
what he says the next, because from him 
you have a whole series of contradictory 
arguments. 

Let me give you one example, based 
on the colloquy which the majority 
leader read between the Secretary of De- 
fense and the senior Senator from South 
Dakota in the executive hearings of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, where, 
very magnanimously, the Secretary of 
Defense declassified the executive hear- 
ing where he thought it would help him, 
despite the curious fact that in another 
committee of which I am a member, the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
the same Secretary persisted in classify- 
ing the contents of a news story I read 
from the Washington Post and put in 
the record to support a position I had 
taken. 

The Secretary of Defense hopes that 
Senators may not have the evidence 
provided which the country has read 
anybody, at least, who reads the Wash- 
ington Post had it available a long time 
ago. I alluded to the fact in those hear- 
ings that the Secretary is proposing to 
send F-11l's into Vietnam, and the 
alarm and disturbance that I expressed 
about sending an untried plane into a 
fighting area at a time when the Com- 
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plane has not yet attained a proficiency 
that justifies it going into wholesale 
production. 


Mr. McNamara did say, as the majority 
leader properly quoted him, that he 
thought an automobile plant would be 
“just dandy” in Russia. He thought that 
probably they would all be driving some 
kind of Russian MG, or whatever they 
make there now, as we all had model-T 
Fords in this country at one time. But 
he forgot that he has testified a lot of 
times and in a lot of places on public 
policy; he forgot entirely his earlier posi- 
tion on the same issue. 

He forgot that back in the 87th Con- 
gress, a proposal was made—and they 
were talking about it then in the Export- 
Import Bank—to help provide some tools, 
some automotive machinery, for Russia. 
The testimony was given by the very 
same administration now in power, and 
it seems to me that it merits our review 
in connection with the Fiat proposal. 

I quote from page 22113 of yester- 
day’s Recor, for those who wish to fol- 
low me. I quote from the very interest- 
ing and informative statement read into 
the Recor the day before by Represent- 
ative Liescoms, of California. He quoted 
from the printed RECORD. 

Mr. Lipscoms pointed out that in dis- 
cussing the $43 million order at that time, 
based on a license which initially author- 
ized shipments of $5.3 million for auto- 
mobilemaking machinery, the Depart- 
ment of Defense was asked about it and 
described the machinery as the most ad- 
vanced in the world: 

The Department of Defense said it would 
contribute significantly to the economic and 
military potential of the USSR. 


Who said that? Mr. McNamara’s De- 
partment of Defense—testifying, before 
we got deeply into the war, on identically 
the same kind of proposal, except that 
at that time it was $6 million instead of 
$50 million. 

Now, I suppose Mr. McNamara has a 
right to change his mind; but when he 
changes it from pro to con and yes to no, 
and back and forth so often, I do not 
believe it is very creditable testimony to 
bring in at this late hour to say now 
McNamara thinks it is a good idea. He 
has a habit, as I suppose any good Cabi- 
net member has, of having his independ- 
ent views coincide pretty closely with 
those of his chief. And his chief, of 
course, is very much interested, for rea- 
sons which I cannot even comprehend, in 
getting this Fiat loan approved so the 
plant can be built in Russia. 

Congressman Lirscoms reports: 

The Defense Department decision was later 
rescinded by Secretary McNamara on the 
basis that substantially similar machinery 
could be purchased in Europe and it was 
claimed that the fact the earlier delivery was 
possible from the U.S. source was of minor 
importance. 

So it got to be a matter of controversy 
in the Department of Commerce, which 
has to decide ultimately whether to issue 
the license. Mr. McNamara had advised 
them, as he testified before us: “Yes, sir; 
no, sir’—“Do it—don’t do it’—“it is 
dangerous—it is safe“ Pay your money 
and take your choice. 
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So the Department of Commerce had 
to make a choice out of a seedy welter of 
conflicting counsel. They reviewed the 
entire matter. On page 22113 of yes- 
terday’s Recorp, the testimony of Mr. 
Behrman of the Commerce Department 
is referred to. He points out that they 
issued a press release rejecting, refusing, 
denying this credit from the Export- 
Import Bank to buy these automotive 
tools, and he tells why: 

As stated fairly simply in the press re- 
lease on the matter, Mr. Lipscomb, the denial 


is largely based on the magnitude, the total 
order. 


It is bigger now, so what he said then 
could be stated in italics today. He must 
mean it more emphatically now. 

The fact that they were of advanced types 
would have contributed to the automotive 
capacity of the industry in the Soviet Bloc 
and that orders of such magnitudes could 
not be filled, we felt, in the very near future 
by competitive sources. Also it is correct that 
most of these machines are quite similar, if 
mot identical to that available in other 
countries. 


Then he issued a press release, and 
thus far nobody from the executive 
branch has tried to classify this press 
release. Before they do so, I had better 
read it into the Recorp again, since they 
classified the one I read into the RECORD 
during the hearing before the Committee 
on Appropriations, which had appeared 
in the Washington Post. This is the 
Department of Defense press release is- 
sued August 18, 1962, 5 years ago: 

Denial was based largely on the fact that 
equipment of this magnitude and advanced 
type would have contributed significantly to 
the automotive capacity of the bloc. 


Listen to the next sentence: 
The automotive industry has an important 
role in military support. 


Mr. McNamara knows that, because 
the Ford Motor Co., his own company, 
was a great contributor to the war effort 
when it diverted its production from 
automobiles to airplanes in World War 
II. It was also diverted to making trucks, 
tanks, and armored cars. He said, “It 
gave us some difficulty.” Of course it did. 
They could not sell Fords. We do not say 
it is easy to do. It is possible. It is done. 
We have done it over and over again. 
The Russians will do it likewise. 

The Department of Commerce denied 
the loan at that time. Now, 5 years later, 
after nudging from somebody, they ap- 
prove what they denied. I can under- 
stand that a person has a right to a 
choice, but he has no right to change the 
facts. They have no right to argue at 
one time, as they do when they deny it, 
that the automotive industry is closely 
allied to the military capacity of Russia, 
and then testify 5 years later, from the 
same source, that there is no relation- 
ship between the two. 

Senators should use their own good 
judgment. Senators had better ask those 
persons from their hometowns who 
moved to Detroit to work in the big au- 
tomobile companies because they know 
from experience what happened on those 
big production lines. Every Senator 
knows about it, especially those dealing 
with the defense appropriations. So 
much for that point. 
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Mr, President, I turn now to the argu- 
ments of the Senator from Maine. I have 
read a statement from him. He used it 
as his text and I wish to use it as mine. 
In yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at 
page 22115, the Senator from Maine 

Mr. President, we are involved in a discus- 
sion of vital national policy that will have 
a great deal to do not only with our national 
welfare, but also the prospects for peace in 
the world as a whole. The policies we adopt 
should be carefully considered; and as has 
been made clear, they will be. 


Mr. President, I subscribe to that 
statement wholeheartedly. That is why I 
stated I am not going to permit a unani- 
mous-consent request to be approved 
until I am confident that Senators have 
had an opportunity to hear this debate, 
analyze the facts, read the Recorp, until 
the public has had a chance to know the 
issues which are involved. 

I submit that this matter is almost as 
important as a declaration of war reso- 
lution because this has much to do with 
how long the war is going to last, 
whether we can win, how many men be- 
yond 500,000 will be called upon to fight 
it, and how many more casualties we will 
have. I shall use that as my background 
with respect to the next point I make. 

The Senator from Maine said: 


In the first place, is such a ban necessary? 


That is a legitimate question. Why not 
give discretion to the President? The 
President has already exercised his dis- 
cretion in this matter. He has told us 
what he wants to do. He wants to pro- 
vide the Russians with this $50 million 
production plant. There is no conjecture 
about his particular discretion here. He 
is asking for the loan which we propose 
to deny. His mind has been made up and 
we all know his desires and his decision. 

In general terms and in the long-term 
view we have had experience under AID 
as shown in the statement which I placed 
in the Recorp yesterday. We have had 
experience under the Battle Act; we have 
had experience under Public Law 480, 
the distinguished minority leader 
pointed out. If the Senate is content to 
write policy and let the Executive write 
law, why is the Senate needed? We are 
supposed to be writing law, and that is 
what the Dirksen amendment would do. 
It would strike out “policy” and put in 
“law.” The Attorney General said the 
term “policy” is meaningless; if there is 
to be any meaning, and authority, it has 
to be in terms of law. 

The next point of the Senator from 
Maine was that once Russia gets cars, 
it is going to induce them to start for- 
getting guns and get them interested in 
making automobiles, building motels, 
and gas stations. To embellish that argu- 
ment, he used the status which exists 
in Romania, and Yugoslavia, and indi- 
cated that there have been changes in 
those countries. 

They have been making automobiles 
in Russia for quite a while. I have ridden 
through part of Russia in Russian auto- 
mobiles. The difference is they have a 
different distribution system and a dif- 
ferent system of deciding who can buy 
automobiles over there. They want “cars 
for commissars,” as I said yesterday, and 
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not for the people. They are cars which 
will. replace, as Kosygin said, trucks 
which some Soviet officials now employ 
to ride around Moscow, and those trucks 
can then haul supplies to the airports 
and terminals to be sent to Hanoi to aid 
the troops engaged against us over there. 

Mr. President, as far as any changes 
in policy are concerned, as one who has 
lived with this matter for more than 25 
years and devoted a longtime study to 
communism, how it operates, who has 
visited Communist countries, talked with 
the people, and read literature, my best 
advice to my good friend from Maine 
would be to wait and see; do not go too 
far in trying to predict that Communist 
Rumania is about to come into the land 
of the free or that Communist Yugo- 
slavia is about to come into the land of 
the free. Ask any political refugee from 
either country to tell you about that. 

Within the year Rumania has been 
sending trucks, oil, and other war sup- 
plies to Hanoi. That is what bothers 
those of us who are concerned about the 
importance of this amendment, not the 
fact that Rumania establishes a dialog 
with the other members of the Commu- 
nist clan, but because they are shipping 
supplies to the enemy which the Dirk- 
sen amendment would stop. 

Mr. President, I conclude by saying 
that the Senate in its action on this bill 
should decide once and for all in public 
policy, and by recorded votes whether 
it is really wise, proper, and prudent for 
this country to spend the money of 
American taxpayers to strengthen the 
economic and military capacity of a 
country and a Commumist conspiracy 
which on the record is supplying all of 
the sophisticated weaponry and all of 
the oil to our enemy in North Vietnam, 
thereby permitting them to prolong the 
war, to stay away from the negotiating 
table, and escalate our American cas- 
ualties. 

As one who believes that policy to be 
indefensible, I urge support of the Dirk- 
sen amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I am 
happy to be a cosponsor of the Dirksen 
amendment. I shall not take much time 
in urging my support for the amendment 
but I do wish to point out a few matters. 

Some of us have tried over a period 
of time to cut down economic support 
that is going into Communist-controlled 
countries unless or until we can get some 
concessions which would enable us to give 
people in those countries the right to 
move forward with their freedom. We 
find ourselves unable to persuade the 
State Department or our foreign policy 
leaders to insist on policy concessions in 
connection with trade agreements. 
Therefore, it seems to me we should take 
a long look at whether or not we should 
continue to trade with Communist coun- 
tries and thereby increase their economic 
and military ability. 

We have in the Eximbank at the pres- 
ent time, as I placed in the RECORD yes- 
terday, $140,407,000 worth of taxpayers 
money guaranteeing sales of articles to 
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Communist-controlled countries in East- 
ern Europe. That statement is in the 
Recorp at pages 22211-22212. This infor- 
mation was submitted to me by the 
Export-Import Bank. 

It will be noted in the list on pages 
22211-22212, covering only the fiscal 
years 1963 through 1967, that the sales 
to Yugoslavia in fiscal 1964, included 
machinery and services for rolled alumi- 
num products. 

One of the things we have been insist- 
ing on in the past as part of our policy 
is that we would not trade any equip- 
ment, or supplies which could conceiy- 
ably be used for strategic purposes. Yet, 
we give them machinery and services for 
rolled aluminum products which can be 
used in any number of ways, including 
for the production of military supplies. 

Secondly, we have been protesting 
against the issuance of credit on a long- 
term basis, either by ourselves or our 
allies in Western Europe, for the sales 
of items to Eastern European countries. 
Yet, on this loan during fiseal 1964 cov- 
ering machinery and services for rolled 
aluminum products, we are guaranteeing 
payment of 18 semi-annual installments 
beginning December 24, 1966. 

In other words, we are guaranteeing 
their credit for 9 years from last De- 
cember. This is something which we have 
said over and over again was against our 
own policy; and which is something we 
have been urging our Western European 
allies not to do in connection with their 
trade with Eastern European countries. 

We can continue down the list and find 
other items sold to Eastern European 
countries with guarantees for long-term 
loans, for example, Rumania—a cata- 
lytic plant, with 10 semiannual install- 
ments, beginning February 1, 1968. The 
payments are deferred until next year 
and then they have 5 years in which to 
repay. Once again, a long-term install- 
ment. I can go down the list and pick 
them out one by one, all the way through. 
Several locomotives, for example, again 
sold to Yugoslavia. We are spending & 
great deal of time and effort at a great 
cost in human life in trying to knock out 
locomotives in Vietnam and here we are 
selling them to Yugoslavia, a Commu- 
nist-controlled country. We are giving 
them 18 semiannual installments 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Colorado has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized for 5 
minutes, 

Mr. DOMINICK. Eighteen semiannual 
installments, which began July 31, 1967— 
just a few days ago. Nine years from that 
date they have to pay for the locomotives, 
locomotives which are certainly strategi- 
cally important to any country in the 
world, regardless of whether it is Yugo- 
slavia, North Vietnam, the Soviet Union, 
or any other country. 

Some weeks ago, I made a speech on 
the floor of the Senate in which I com- 
mented on the East-West trade position. 
I pointed out the report of the Special 
Committee on U.S. Trade Relations with 
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eastern European countries in the So- 
viet Union which was submitted to the 
President on April 29, 1965. One of the 
members on that panel was Mr, Gold- 
finger, who is a representative of the 
AFL-CIO, and this is what he said about 
trade with the Soviet Union and the 
eastern European countries: 

In our readiness to engage in bilateral 
trade negotiations with individual countries 
of the Soviet bloc, we should have no illu- 
sions about the ability of trade in itself to 
alter Communist attitudes and policies. 
Netther is trade, as such, a sure force for 
peace as indicated by the two world wars 
between trading nations. 


Thus, Mr. President, when people start 
talking about moving forward and build- 
ing bridges for peace, it simply is not a 
fact historically, and I am not at this 
point convinced there is any evidence for 
the future. 

If we are going to use trade as some 
kind of strategic weapon, then we should 
start asking concessions in return for 
what we are going to be delivering to 
them. 

I do not feel, under any circumstances, 
that we should use taxpayers’ funds as 
guarantees for strengthening the econ- 
omy of the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Euro- 
pean countries at the very time when 
these countries are creating problems for 
us in Cuba and all over Latin America, 
instigating the buildup in the Middle 
East and the war between the Arab 
States and Israel, and supplying 85 per- 
cent of all the material going into North 
Vietnam which is being used to shoot 
down our own people, day in and day 
out. 

As strongly as I possibly can, I urge 
support of the Dirksen amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes—do I have any time 
under the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no time limitation on the amendment. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the amend- 
ment which I have previously offered, 
and will explain why, and will offer 
another one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Maine desire to withdraw 
the amendment now or after his 
explanation? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I will explain it first, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On that 
basis, the time is unlimited. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I do not need unlimited 
time. I shall not use too much time, but 
I want to be sure I do not get into fur- 
ther difficulty with this amendment. 

Mr. President, the amendment which 
I previously sent to the desk I accurately 
described in my comments, but the 
amendment did not measure up to my 
description. 
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This new amendment will answer to 
the description I gave of the earlier one 
this afternoon. 

For the benefit of Senators in the 
Chamber now, who were not here then, 
the amendment would do this: 

The bill as it reads with respect to this 
provision is as follows: 

It is further the policy of the government 
that the Bank in the exercise of its functions 
should not guarantee— 


And so forth. This amendment, Mr. 
President, would substitute the follow- 
ing language for that entire section 
which would read as it does now in the 
bill, with the change in that language, 
so that the section will begin as follows: 

The Bank in the exercise of its functions 


Mr. President, I send this amendment 
to the desk and ask that the other 
amendment be withdrawn. I ask that the 
new amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
earlier amendment is withdrawn and the 
new amendment will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
strike out lines 6 through 24 of the bill, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(2) The Bank in the exercise of its func- 
tions shall not guarantee, insure, or extend 
credit, or participate in an extension of credit 
(A) in connection with the purchase of any 
product by a Communist country (as defined 
in section 620(f) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended), or agency or na- 
tional thereof, or (B) in connection with the 
purchase of any product by any other foreign 
country, or agency, or national thereof, if the 
product to be purchased by such other coun- 
try, agency, or national is, to the knowledge 
of the Bank, principally for use in, or sale to, 
a Communist country (as so defined): Pro- 
vided, That whenever the President deter- 
mines that such guarantees, insurance, ex- 
tension of credits, or participation in credits, 
would be in the national interest and reports 
such determination (within thirty days after 
making the same) to the Senate and House 
of Representatives, such guarantees, insur- 
ance, or extension of credits may be made, or 
participated in, by the Bank. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, for the 
purposes of this amendment, I want to 
take 30 seconds to explain it. 

It was the intent of the committee to 
do what this new amendment does. This 
amendment makes it clear through the 
committee and the language as approved 
by Congress, that Congress does desire 
to discourage and prohibit East-West 
trade in the fashion envisaged by the 
amendment, unless there is a Presidential 
finding of national interest to waive the 
prohibition. 

This language is designed to indicate 
more clearly the intent of the committee 
to prohibit such trade short of a Presi- 
dential finding. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, one 
comment. This amendment concedes the 
point we made yesterday, that the lan- 
guage of the bill as it came to the Sen- 
ate had no force or legal effect whatso- 
ever under the Attorney General’s opin- 
ion No. 15 in 1964 in the Soviet wheat 
case. 

I am glad, at long last, that that fact 
has been recognized, so that this is no 
longer a policy, but this will make law. 
The rest of the amendment is only the 
language of the bill, and we can adopt it 
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without discussion, because the question 
now is whether we take the bill or not, 
and whether we eliminate the proviso 
which puts in the hands of the President 
the authority to make the discretionary 
determination as to when the national 
interest is involved, so that all these re- 
quirements are waived. 

I have no objection to the amendment 
as such. We may just as well have it 
now, and then we will proceed with the 
discussion. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am still not clear 
about the amendment. Perhaps the Sen- 
ator from Maine or the Senator from Il- 
linois can explain it. Are we going to 
start out that section by saying it is the 
policy of the Congress that the Bank 
shall not? 

Mr. MUSKIE. No. The language will 
read: 

The Bank in the exercise of its functions 
shall not guarantee— 


There is no other language preceding. 

Mr. DOMINICK. As I understand it, 
the Senator from Maine leaves the loop- 
hole in the hands of the President, but 
not in the question of the language itself 
in the bill? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator is correct. 
I do not consider it as a loophole, but I 
agree with the description that that is 
the intent of the amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I did not understand 
what the Senator from Illinois, who has 
a number of cosponsors on his amend- 
ment, intends to do about this. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First, I think we 
should be clear as to whether or not this 
is offered as a substitute for the amend- 
ment which I offered on yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Maine offer it as a sub- 
stitute amendment for the Dirksen 
amendment? The form in which the 
amendment is at present is not in or- 
der. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived no response from the Chair to my 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Chair has already ruled that the amend- 
ment as offered is not in order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. At all? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It could be offered as 
a perfecting amendment to the amend- 
ment which I offered, or to the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator from Maine offered it as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, then it would be in 
order. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine will state it. 

Mr. MUSKIE. With respect to the in- 
tent of the present amendment, would it 
be possible to modify the committee bill 
in the way indicated in the amendment 
by a unanimous-consent agreement? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; by 
unanimous consent, the Senator may. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why cannot the 
amendment as proposed by the Senator 
from Maine be accepted as a modifica- 
tion of the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. For the very good rea- 
son that I cannot accept a modification 
that does not conform to the intent of the 
amendment offered. I could not accept 
that. I would have to offer to knock the 
language out or offer additional lan- 
guage. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The distinguished 
Senator from Maine did discuss this 
matter not only with the leadership but 
also with the Parliamentarian, and he 
waited until the time on the amendment 
had expired, offered his amendment, and 
I thought, offered it as an amendment 
to the bill. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator is correct, 
and I thought I had been advised by the 
Parliamentarian that that is the proper 
way to proceed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Correct. 

Mr. MUSKIE. But now I am told by 
the Parliamentarian I cannot proceed 
that way; so I am asking if it is possible 
to have the committee bill modified in 
that way. 

I have discussed this with the minority 
leader. I gather, from his attitude, he 
does not object to modification of the 
bill in this way if there is a parliamen- 
tary way to do it. I do not intend any 
modification of the Dirksen amendment. 
That is not the intent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may do it by unanimous consent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, I can 
only say the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Maine does 
include language in the committee bill 
to the extent that it no longer de- 
clares policy, but makes it binding law. 
Now, the Presidential proviso for waiver 
is still remaining. I think it would be 
just as well that the amendment be with- 
drawn and we have a clear-cut vote on 
the amendment. It would be open to 
amendment, by any Senator who wishes 
to do so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wonder what good 
it does for a Member of the Senate to 
try to comply with parliamentary proce- 
dure as it is, act in good faith, wait until 
all time on the amendment is disposed 
of as was done in this instance, and then 
find he is cut off or out of order. 

After all, there is such a thing as equal- 
ity and consideration in this body. The 
Senator from Maine has a right to offer 
his amendment to the bill. The fact that 
he was given erroneous information only 
makes his case all the more equitable 
and worthy of consideration by the Sen- 
ate as a whole, whether any Senator is 
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in favor of what he suggests or opposes 
it. It is just a matter of fair play. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have only one com- 
ment to make. When the amendment 
was read from the desk, that was the 
first time I heard of it. I have not dis- 
cussed it with any Senator, including the 
distinguished Senator from Maine. So 
this is all news to me. 

Then we discovered that the language 
being read by the clerk did not comport 
with the statement the distinguished 
Senator from Maine made. Then, of 
course, we were somewhat mystified. We 
had to halt the proceedings and yield 
time elsewhere until the Senator from 
Maine could straighten out the matter. 
Now he offers his amendment, and cer- 
tainly his right cannot be foreclosed un- 
der the rule. He has any right that the 
rule permits. I would be the last to try 
to circumscribe that right or privilege on 
the part of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I certainly would ex- 
pect nothing less than a statement of 
that kind from the distinguished minor- 
ity leader. I woud hope that something 
could be done to rectify the situation, for 
the Senator from Maine should bear no 
fault or blame. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine will state it. 

Mr. MUSKIE. In an effort to resolve 
the question—and again, I am wary of 
any parliamentary advice I get from any 
source—I understand there are two 
parliamentary means by which I can ac- 
complish my purpose. I think they might 
be time-consuming possibilities that 
some Senators might like to explore; or 
we might bypass them and act quickly. 

First, do I correctly understand that 
with the permission of the committee, I 
may modify the language of the bill 
which is in question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
committee meets and authorizes the 
modification, the Senator may do so. 

Mr. MUSKIE. So I may act in that way. 

Mr. MUNDT. Has the committee met 
and authorized such a modification? 

Mr. MUSKIE. May I first state my 
parliamentary inquiry? Then I shall deal 
with facts. 

My second parliamentary inquiry is 
whether by separate amendments I may 
perfect portions of the language involved 
without resorting to the approach of a 
substitute amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr, MUSKIE. If a section contains 
two or three phrases or words that I 
should like to change, I may do so by 
means of perfecting amendments, with- 
out the use of an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute or without seeking 
authorization from the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I suggest to the ma- 
jority leader that we might explore either 
of those ways. The quickest way would 
be to make the changes now. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota will state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Do I correctly under- 
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stand the Chair’s ruling to be that the 
Senator from Maine, acting as an in- 
dividual Senator, has no right to ask that 
the language be amended, but must ask 
for approval in a meeting of the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Only as to the first 
part of the inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That re- 
quires committee action. 

Mr. MUNDT. Has the Senator had 
committee concurrence? 

Mr. MUSKIE. No, and I do not intend 
to proceed in that way. I shall try to save 
the Senate’s time by offering perfecting 
amendments. I shall proceed by offering 
individual amendments. I propose to 
strike out the first language in paragraph 
(2) which begins: It is further the pol- 
icy of Congress that”; that is where the 
first amendment would occur. The 
amendment would be to change the word 
“should” to “shall.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move 
that the bill be amended by striking, on 
line 6 of page 3, the following words: “It 
is further the policy of the Congress 
that”; striking out, on line 7, the word 
“should” and substituting therefor the 
word “shall’; and, on lines 23 and 24, 
striking out the words “notwithstand- 
ing the polcy herein stated,” and sub- 
stituting a period therefor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator asking that the amendments be 
considered en bloc? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I am. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request that the amend- 
ments be considered en bloc? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to inquire by 
what process the Dirksen amendment 
has become dislodged and another 
amendment takes precedence over it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
dislodged. A perfecting amendment takes 
precedence over the substitute amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the Chair repeat 
that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A perfect- 
ing amendment takes precedence over a 
substitute which seeks to amend the 
language proposed. 

Mr. MUNDT. A perfecting amendment 
to the bill takes precedence over an 
amendment which proposes to do sub- 
stantially the same thing, in part? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In this 
case that is correct. A perfecting amend- 
ment to the section of the committee sub- 
stitute proposed to be stricken out by the 
Dirksen substitute takes precedence over 
the Dirksen substitute. 

Mr. MUNDT. May I inquire further, 
then, what was the basis of the Chair’s 
initial ruling? The Chair has me con- 
fused as well as the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator from South 
Dakota may fall in line behind me. 

Mr. MUNDT. What was the impact of 
the Chair’s initial ruling, which I thought 
was the same thing? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sena- 
tor from Maine has offered a perfecting 
amendment to the language which is 
sought to be stricken by the Dirksen 
amendment. That takes precedence over 
the Dirksen amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Which was precisely 
what the Senator from Maine has done 
in his earlier proposal. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Endeavored to do, and 
did not obtain permission. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Chair ruled it out 
of order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. I was trying to under- 
stand the difference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s amendment was a strike-out-and- 
insert amendment, and there was al- 
ready pending a strike-and-insert 
amendment; namely, the 
amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. This is still a strike-out- 
and-insert amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This is 
not a strike-out-and-insert amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. I beg the Chair’s pardon; 
it strikes some language and inserts the 
word “shall.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The dis- 
tinction is that this is a perfecting 
amendment to the section. 

Mr. MUNDT. So was the first one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first 
one struck out the entire thing, and then 
inserted in lieu thereof. 

Mr. MUNDT. Do I understand, then, 
it all depends on how many words you 
strike out? If you strike out quite a num- 
ber of words, it is against the rule; but 
if it is just a few words, it is all right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
will state again that the other amend- 
ment sought to strike out the entire sec- 
tion and insert in lieu of the stricken part 
certain new material, whereas this 
amendment seeks to perfect language in 
the existing section without striking it 
out. 

These amendments take precedence 
over the Dirksen amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Virginia have a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
thought I had the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What about a vote 
on the perfecting amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the perfecting 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
has not recognized anybody on the per- 
fecting amendment as yet. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But I thought the 
distinguished minority leader had the 
floor, and what we are trying to do now 
is rectify a misunderstanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator could not hold the floor during the 
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time the amendment was offered and 
being read. 

a Mr, MANSFIELD. I thought the Chair 

the Senator from Illinois. 

Tne PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
now recognizes the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If he had the floor, 
the Senator from Virginia did not. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
did not the Chair recognize the Senator 
from Virginia? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I will 
take my time regardless of what is before 
the Senate, so everybody sit down quiet- 
ly and let me fulminate here on this 
general subject. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
do I have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; the Senator from 
Virginia does not have the floor, and I 
will not yield unless I may do so with- 
out losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
may yield without losing his right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is a question of how 
long. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia without losing his 
right to the floor? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Not if the Senator from 
Virginia wishes to propose an amend- 
ment and foreclose my right to the floor. 
If it is a case of discussion, that is an- 
other thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There has 
been a unanimous agreement that the 
Senator will not lose the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I can only yield, un- 
der the regular rule, for a question. By 
unanimous-consent agreement I can 
yield to him if he has some observations 
to make, which I will be glad to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
unanimous consent, the Senator may 
yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I wish to make some observations, but 
I do not want to preclude the opportu- 
nity to do something else if these ob- 
servations do not come out the way I 
think they should come out. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? In view of the fact 
that the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia evidently has something on his 
mind, would it be advisable at this time 
to have a vote on the perfecting amend- 
ments, so we can dispose of that matter? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have no objection, 
with the understanding that I do not 
lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the perfecting amendment is exactly 
what I want to discuss. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest that the Senator from Illinois 
continue. 

Mr. PASTORE. May we have order, 
Mr, President, so we can hear what the 
Senator has to say? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I re- 
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member that day in 1933 when the Wash- 
ington papers carried a little box on the 
front page, and there in full print the 
understanding and the agreement signed 
by Maxim Litvinov, the Commissar of the 
Soviet Union, and the President of the 
United States. 

I remember that. And, of course, I went 
back to get the documentation on it later. 
There were all these assurances. They 
agreed to respect our institution. There 
would be no subversion. There would be 
no espionage. We could not have ex- 
pected anything more. 

That was 34 years ago. Now, in 34 years 
a nation, if it has a soul, could at least 
become partly contrite. But I ask you 
whether the Soviet Union has, and if one 
wants the documentation, let us go back 
to Yalta and Stalin. Let us go back to 
Potsdam—and I was at Potsdam at the 
time. Or, let us go back to Korea or 
Vietnam. Or, let us go back to the Middle 
East. It is an unending catwalk of efforts 
through trickery not to get along with 
the United States. 

They had in mind to foil us at every 
turn and to give aid and comfort where 
it would hurt us the most. 

And the only time they ever came for 
a favor was when it would be to their 
advantage and to our disadvantage. 

That is what is involved here in the 
authority contained in the resolution 
and the Presidential waivers. As every- 
body knows, this concerns $50 million 
worth of American machine tools. 

What is the matter with their own re- 
sources, their own machine tools, their 
own manpower, their own competence, 
their own talents? Why do they not use 
them? 

I will tell you why. It would take them 
out of the weapons factories in the So- 
viet Union and turn them over to the 
making of automobiles. 

How strange that Secretary McNa- 
mara should talk about an automobile 
plant and not a weaponry plant. 

The Air Force can tell us the number 
of thousands of trucks made in the So- 
viet Union that have been destroyed in 
Vietnam. It is an open figure. I put it in 
the Record once before. Where do you 
think they came from? They had on 
them the seal “Made in Moscow.” 

That is what we are dealing with, and 
I do not propose to vote for this kind 
of authority under any circumstance, be- 
cause we have to go on the theory that it 
will be used to our very distinct disad- 
vantage. 

It has been said: “Well, Rumania is 
edging over. Yugoslavia is edging over. 
Czechoslovakia and Poland are edging 
over.” 

Where do you think those countries 
would be if there were a confrontation 
with the Soviet Union tomorrow? Where 
do you think they would be? In our cor- 
ner? Do not kid yourselves. They will be 
over there behind the hammer and sickle, 
and that is where their weapons are. And 
I am not about to be seduced by some of 
the statements that I have heard made 
on that subject. 

It has been said that this will be of 
great benefit to our economy—$50 mil- 
lion. Well, you know what the GNP is, 
do you not?—$780 billion, I think. 
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How much is $50 million compared to 
$780 billion, particularly when you think 
of 12,000 young dead Americans, slaugh- 
tered with Soviet weapons, and no con- 
trition on their part and no change of 
direction in their course and no modifi- 
cation of their ideology. 

It has been said here that if we agree 
to the Dirksen amendment there cannot 
be any trade with the Red nations. I 
wish they would quit making those mis- 
statements. There is not an iota of fact 
in that statement. And the statement 
was made by my good friend, the junior 
Senator from Maine. 

Any private enterprise in this country 
can do all the trading it wants with 
Bulgaria, Albania, Rumania, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia so long as it does not use 
the American people’s money. That is it, 
and that is a big difference, believe me. 

I am going to put it on the basis of the 
figures. That is precisely what we are 
going to do. 

I could ventilate the rest of this story, 
but I see no point in it. I think we have 
to get around to a vote sooner or later, 
but before I surrender the floor, I want 
to modify my own amendment to this 
extent: 

On page 2, line 1, after the word “pur- 
chase”, insert the words “or lease”; and, in 
line 5, page 2, after the word “purchase”, 
insert the words “or lease”. 


In that way, there will be no loophole 
contained in the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It will then cover sale, 
purchase, or lease, because I can con- 
ceive of a lease on a 10-year basis under 
which they could operate under the 
credit of the Export-Import Bank. And I 
want no subterfuge of any kind to defeat 
the purpose of my amendment. 

Having the right to modify my amend- 
ment, I have done so, and that right, of 
course, has been accorded by the Chair. 

Mr. President, I have nothing else to 
offer for the moment, but I have one 
other amendment that I shall offer in a 
little while. I am through for the moment 
on the amendment I have now offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the perfecting amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Maine. 

The Senator from Virginia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second, and the yeas and nays are or- 
dered on the Muskie amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
thought we had agreed to the Muskie 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Prog amendment is the pending ques- 

on. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I withdraw my request 
for the yeas and nays: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It re- 
quires unanimous consent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent to withdraw my re- 
quest for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I should like to recall for the benefit of 
the Senate the situation which existed 
when the Senate convened this morning. 

When the Senate convened this 
morning, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois was the pending 
business. Two perfecting amendments— 
actually one, but technically two—were 
submitted for printing by me yesterday 
and were on the desk. 

As Iunderstand the parliamentary sit- 
uation, I would have had an opportunity 
to call up first the perfecting amend- 
ments that I had submitted yesterday 
when the time on the Dirksen amend- 
ment expired. However, in an endeavor 
to cooperate with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie], the majority 
leader, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], and 
with the minority leader, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], I gave up that idea and said 
that it would be satisfactory to me in the 
interest of accommodating Senators and 
saving time if the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois were to be 
voted on first. 

I am now confronted with other per- 
fecting amendments that have been sub- 
mitted and the request that has been 
made to vote on those amendments first. 

I just wish to point out the situation, 
and if I am in error about it, I should like 
to be corrected. I had an opportunity to 
call for a vote on my perfecting amend- 
ments, and I let that opportunity go by, 
in the interest of convenience and time 
and to accommodate the leadership of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Senator 
from Virginia state, for the memory of 
the Senator from Montana, when he had 
proposed to offer the perfecting amend- 
ments on yesterday? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The amend- 
ments were submitted for printing yes- 
terday afternoon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Was it after the 
Dirksen amendment was pending? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I believe so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This is my under- 
standing, and I ask that the Chair cor- 
rect me if I am in error: It was not pos- 
sible under the rules and the agreement 
to offer a perfecting amendment until 
the 2 hours had expired on the Dirksen 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that did not 
occur until about half an hour ago. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. But it did hap- 
pen, and I was here, and I had an op- 
portunity to submit my amendment at 
that time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Except that at that 
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time, as I recall, the Senator from Maine, 
the manager of the bill, had the floor 
and offered an amendment, after con- 
sultation with the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I do not know 
what he said to the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. He had consulted 
with the Parliamentarian concerning 
the form of the amendment and the pro- 
cedure to be followed and after the 
announcement was made that the time 
had expired on the amendment on both 
sides, he asked for 2 minutes on the bill, 
as I recall, and then he sent his amend- 
ment to the desk. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. May I speak to 
that point, and then I will yield. 

In the first place, the Senator from 
Maine did not send to the desk a perfect- 
ing amendment. He sent to the desk a 
substitute amendment and then with- 
drew it. So the perfecting amendment 
was sent only about 5 or 10 minutes ago. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But, if the Senator 
will yield, I believe he withdrew it only 
after he was informed by the Parliamen- 
tarian that he had adopted the wrong 
procedure, and, therefore, he had to cor- 
rect it to make his amendment eligible 
for consideration again. I believe that is 
correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MUSKIE. May I add this: The 
Senator is completely accurate in his 
description of the cooperation which he 
has given to me and to the leadership on 
both sides. I appreciated it when he ten- 
3 that cooperation, and I appreciate 

now. 

Although my amendments and his are 
both perfecting amendments, I consid- 
ered mine to be less substantive and 
more in the nature of a clarifying 
amendment and his more substantive in 
nature. So that it did not occur to me at 
the time that I was adopting a procedure 
which was running in conflict with the 
cooperative understanding which the 
Senator from Virginia and I had. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am sure that 
is correct, and I accept the Senator’s 
statement. I might say, however, that it 
is contrary to his argument or discussion 
with me as to whether the Dirksen 
amendment should be voted on first or 
my amendment should be voted on first. 
The Senator from Maine thought the 
Dirksen amendment was more inclusive 
and, therefore, should be voted on first. 
My amendment is more inclusive than 
that of the Senator from Maine, yet the 
Senator believes that his amendment 
should be voted on first. 

Mr. MUSKIE. At the time I had dis- 
cussed it with the distinguished minor- 
ity leader and the Senator from South 
Dakota, it did not appear that there 
would be a vote at all, but that this would 
be a clarifying change that could be 
easily accepted, which did not run 
counter to the interests of the Dirksen 
amendment as the distinguished minor- 
ity leader then saw them, and that this 
was more or less a routine fashion of 
little substance. Now it has emerged with 
more substance than I thought it had, 
and I confess that I fully sympathize 
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with the point of view that the Senator 
from Virginia has of the entire matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If I may offer a 
suggestion—and I do so only in the in- 
terest of efficient and orderly proce- 
dure—would the Senator from Maine 
withdraw his amendment at this time 
to allow the Senator from Virginia to 
offer his—if that is what the Senator 
from Virginia desires? 

Mr. MUSKIE. If that is the desire of 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
certainly I would feel bound by my 
earlier understanding with him to do 
just that, and I would be happy to do so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Before the Senator 
from Virginia answers, may I say that 
if the amendment of the Senator from 
Maine is adopted, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia would still be in the same position 
with respect to his amendment which 
he could then offer and have voted on 
as a perfecting amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am aware of 
that, and I did not rise for the purpose 
of making an issue. I did desire to set 
the record straight however. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Virginia has performed a fine service in 

the entire question which has 
been before us for a half hour or more 
now. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I appreciate the 
offer of the Senator from Maine and the 
suggestion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, but I shall adhere to the commit- 
ment I made. I made a commitment that 
the Dirksen amendment would be voted 
on first, and I adhere to it. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia is eminently fair and cooperative, 
as he has been the entire day. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Virginia is aware of the fact that if the 
Muskie perfecting amendment is dis- 
posed of, he can, if he desires, offer 
his perfecting amendment in the same 
place and have a vote first. It would be 
perfectly within the rules. If he did that, 
no one could find fault with the proced- 
ure he has selected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments of 
the Senator from Maine. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. At this point, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do not 
believe any Senator on the floor has 
voted more times against dealings with 
Communist countries that has the Sen- 
ator from Florida. However, I cannot 
vote for the Dirksen amendment as now 
drafted—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
informs the Senator from Florida that 
there is no time left on the amendment, 
and the time was limited. There is time 
remaining on the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I have 5 minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 5 minutes on 
the bill to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the majority 
leader. 
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Mr. President, there are two reasons 
why I cannot vote for the Dirksen 
amendment. In the first place, I be- 
lieve it is much too broad. It classifies, 
together with Russia and China, all the 
other nations that are set forth in the 
section of the 1961 act, which are re- 
ferred to here as Communist nations, 
and that includes all of the more mod- 
erate Communist nations, all those that 
have shown some degree of willingness 
to get away from too extreme a position. 
It includes Rumania, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia, and tomorrow there may be others 
which would be included, which are try- 
ing to get into a more moderate position. 

It seems to me that it is completely un- 
wise to attempt to fix our policy and our 
attitude toward this group of nations on 
one fixed basis for a 5-year period, as is 
proposed in the bill and as would be ac- 
complished under the amendment. For 
that reason, Mr. President, I will not 
support the amendment as drafted. 

The second reason is this: If one thing 
is certain about the world in which we 
live, it is that it is changing. It is not 
static. It changes from day to day and 
year to year. And we are apt to find— 
and I believe surely will find—changes 
in our attitude toward some of this rath- 
er large group of nations in the period 
of five years—changes which are encour- 
aging, changes which may go even much 
beyond that. 

I believe it would be most unwise to 
deprive the President of any authority, 
under any condition, under any change 
that may exist, of recognizing the dif- 
ferences among the Communist nations 
as defined in the bill. To prevent the 
President from proceeding with some 
trading which he may believe is neces- 
sary in the interest of our Nation during 
a period of 5 years, with all this group 
of nations, notwithstanding the assur- 
ance that there will be change, notwith- 
standing the assurance that we are not 
static and the world is not static, would 
be most unwise. 

I think it would be most unwise to 
freeze our Nation’s international policy 
for 5 years in this way without having 
any caution in our action indicating we 
know there is a possibility of change 
and we hope a prospect of change. We 
have seen some change in recent months. 
I remember just a couple of weeks ago 
the most important head of the Ruma- 
nian Government was in Washington to 
confer with our President. We remem- 
ber other things on the part of Com- 
munist countries that show change in 
attitude and change in firmness of their 
attitude toward us and other democratic 
nations. 

Mr. President, for these two reasons 
I cannot support this amendment which 
I think is much too broad and which 
would freeze the foreign policy of this 
country for a long and a very dangerous 
period of time when we hope that change 
will take place and when, if the recent 
past is any indication, we know there 
will be changes taking place. I cannot 
support the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], as 
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modified. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada, 
[Mr. BIBLE] is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGes], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. McGee] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON], and the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. HATFEÆLD] are absent on official 
business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr, BENNETT] is paired with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Arken]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Cartson] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Kansas 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Wyoming would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays, 51, as follows: 


[No. 211 Leg.] 

YEAS—35 
Allott Hansen Murphy 
Baker Hill Nelson 
Byrd, Va. Hollings Proxmire 
Byrd, W.Va. Hruska Ribicoff 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Spong 
Dirksen Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Dodd Kuchel 
Dominick Lausche Thurmond 
Eastland McClellan Tower 
Ervin Miller Williams, Del. 
Fannin Montoya Young, N. Dak 
Gruening Mundt 

NAYS—51 
Anderson Hayden Morse 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Morton 
Bayh Holland Muskie 
Boggs Inouye Pastore 
Brewster Jackson Pearson 
Brooke Javits Pell 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Percy 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Prouty 
Church Long, Mo Randolph 
Clark Long, La. Scott 
Coo: Magnuson Smathers 
Ellender d Smith 
Fong McCarthy Sparkman 
Griffin McGovern Symington 
Harris McIntyre Tydings 
Hart Mondale Yarborough 
Hartke Monroney Young, Ohio 
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NOT VOTING—14 


Aiken Curtis Metcalf 
Bennett Fulbright Moss 

Bible Gore Russell 
Cannon Hatfield Williams, N.J. 
Carlson McGee 


So Mr. DirksEn’s amendment, as modi- 
fied, was rejected. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
Senate did well in defeating the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dirksen]. 

The amendment represents another 
example of an attempt to add provisions 
on the floor of the Senate which go be- 
yond the subject under consideration. 
The Export-Import Bank was established 
more than 30 years ago to assist in fi- 
nancing the export trade of the United 
States. It has worked well and has been 
a valuable institution in facilitating 
trade. 

It should be judged on the basis of its 
record as a bank and the manner in 
which it has fulfilled its charter. I do not 
believe it should be made a vehicle for 
declaring foreign policy. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
has responsibility for the Export Control 
Act. If that legislation is not sufficiently 
effective, the committee should hold 
hearings and make recommendations to 
the Senate as to how it should be modi- 
fied. The Bank is established to promote 
trade of American products and it ought 
to be judged on its record. Any restric- 
tions on it insofar as foreign policy are 
concerned ought to be enacted as part 
of the general foreign policy objectives 
as determined by Congress and export 
controls as set by Congress. 

I have reservations about the commit- 
tee provision which would include in the 
Bank's statutory charter a foreign policy 
decision to prevent extension of credit 
and guarantees in connection with the 
purchase of any product by a Communist 
country, except as the President may 
determine and report to Congress that 
it is in the national interest. In my view 
that is unnecessary language. It repre- 
sents a declaration of policy which more 
appropriately should be declared under 
general export control and foreign policy 
legislation. The Dirksen amendment 
would remove the possibility of a Presi- 
dential determination altogether and has 
far less justification in the Export-Im- 
port Bank law. 

It is unnecessary to attach an anti- 
Communist provision to every piece of 
legislation which directly or indirectly 
affects foreign policy. Everyone knows 
the Congress is anti-Communist. Every- 
one knows the President and the officials 
of the executive agencies are anti-Com- 
munist. The Export-Import Bank is not 
going to approve loans to support Com- 
munist nations at the expense of our 
national security. The President is not 
going to approve such policies. The se- 
curity of the United States is not going 
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to be increased by this amendment, nor, 
for that matter, is it going to be weakened 
very much if we do approve it. The in- 
tricacies and pressures of foreign policy 
are much too great and involved to be 
effected by this single proposal. But I 
think we should resist this tendency to 
write in foreign policy declarations in 
legislation of this type. We should resist 
it as a symbol of confidence in demo- 
cratic government and out of respect for 
the judgment of the President and the 
executive branch in matters which ulti- 
mately involve a question of judgment 
and loyalty in the national interest and 
security. 

Certainly in the absence of clear and 
continued bad judgment by the executive 
agencies we should not add unnecessary 
restrictions. We should not move in the 
direction of fear and insecurity of every 
executive decision or the operations of 
every Federal agency. The committee re- 
port does not cite evidence of bad judg- 
ment or misuse of authority on the part 
of the Bank officials. The House report 
on its bill to extend the Bank states: 

The present level of U.S. exports to Eastern 
European countries being financed by the 
Bank has been running at less than 2 percent 
of its total export financing over the last 
few years. 


And, of course, such exports have to 
meet the tests of the Export Control Act. 

It appears that the immediate pur- 
pose of the amendment was to block 
financing of machine tools to the Fiat 
Company in Italy, which plans to con- 
struct an automobile plant in the Soviet 
Union. 

The Senate had extensive debate as to 
whether it was patriotic or would en- 
danger the national security if the Ex- 
port-Import Bank facilities were used to 
sell wheat to the Soviet Union. I suppose 
we should expect more extensive oppo- 
sition to indirect aid for the construction 
of an automobile plant. But we also have 
a responsibility to weigh the impact of 
trade and the kind of products being 
sold on the economy of the nation where 
the products go. No nation is going to 
purchase unless it views the products as 
useful, of course, but it may also be 
useful to the United States to have the 
Soviet Union producing cars rather than 
military equipment or whatever else they 
might produce instead. 


AMENDMENT NO. 247 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I call up my amendments No, 247, and 
ask that they be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated for the information 
of the Senate. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 3, line 17, after “That” insert “, 
subject to the provisions of subsection 
(d) of this section,”. 

On page 5, after line 17, insert the 
following: 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(d) The Bank shall not guarantee, in- 
sure, or extend credit, or participate in an 
extension of credit (1) in connection with 
the purchase of any product by any nation 
with which the United States is engaged in 
armed conflict (whether or not there has 
been a declaration of war), or any agency or 
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national thereof; or (2) in connection with 
the purchase of any product by any nation 
(or agency or national thereof) the govern- 
ment of which is furnishing goods or sup- 
plies to a nation described in clause (1).” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Sen- 
ator from Virginia wish to consider the 
amendments en bloc? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
yes; I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
amendments will be considered en bloc. 

The Senator from Virginia is recog- 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. President, this amendment is less 
broad than the one just voted upon. It 
pinpoints the denial of the use of Export- 
Import Bank funds to those nations sup- 
plying equipment and material, or other- 
wise trading with a nation with which 
the United States is at war. 

Some of the points made against the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] do 
not apply to my amendment. 

One reason given for not supporting 
the amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
nois was that we cannot see 5 years 
ahead. In my amendment, we do not need 
to see 5 years ahead. It would close the 
door only on those nations trading with 
a country with which the United States 
is at war. 

If the war ends, then the provisions, 
of course, would not apply. If those na- 
tions—or a nation—cease to trade with 
North Vietnam, then the provisions 
would not apply. 

It ties it into North Vietnam, to the 
struggle now going on in Southeast Asia. 
It would not prevent trade. It would pre- 
vent the use of U.S. taxpayers’ dollars 
to finance trade with those nations who, 
in turn, are trading with a country with 
which we are at war. 

First, I want to say that I spent all of 
Senay morning in Rockingham County, 

a. 


Rockingham is a wonderful county 
nestling near the foothills of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains which separate the two 
States of Virginia and West Virginia. 

In Rockingham I addressed the an- 
nual meeting of the Shenandoah Valley 
Electric .Cooperative, which serves 
Augusta County, Rockingham County, 
Shenandoah County in Virginia—and the 
adjoining West Virginia counties of 
Pendleton, Hardy, and Grant. 

There were 2,000 people on the grounds 
that morning, and I had an opportunity 
to talk with many of them. 

Last week I addressed a statewide 
audience in the city of Roanoke, a con- 
vention of 1,000 citizens from every sec- 
tion of my State. 

From both of these tremendous gather- 
ings—and especially from the very 
heavy mail pouring into my office, an 
average of 4,000 letters a week—I have 
sensed a feeling of deep concern on the 
part of individual citizen: of my State. 
I assume this would apply to our Nation. 

Yes, Mr. President, our fellow citizens, 
J feel, are disturbed and deeply troubled. 
They are deeply troubled about what is 
going on throughout the United States 
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and what is going on here in the Capital 
of our Nation. 

If I sense it accurately, the people are 
deeply disturbed about several matters: 
the riots and the flagrant disregard for 
the laws; the tremendous public debt; 
the unbelievably high Government ex- 
penditures; the $10 billion deficit of 
fiscal 1967, and the projected $20 billion 
deficit for fiscal 1968—and the proposed 
10-percent surtax on all the individuals 
and corporations of our Nation. 

But the deepest concern of all per- 
haps is the concern about Vietnam. 

During the period beginning April of 
2 years ago, the number of American 
troops in Vietnam has been increased 
from 29,000 to 463,000. Yet, after 2 years 
of fighting, after 2 years of sacrifice, after 
2 years of buildup of military equipment 
and manpower, the end of the fighting in 
Vietnam is not yet in sight. 

Almost daily, ships of Communist na- 
tions, particularly the Soviet Union and 
Poland, carry cargo into and out of the 
enemy port of Haiphong. 

During the past 2 years the Soviet 
Union has been the major supplier of 
war materiels to the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese. It is from the weapons 
being supplied by the Soviet Union that 
Americans are being killed and wounded 
each day. 

We know, too, that the Soviet Union 
stimulated the turmoil in the Middle 
East and was behind the Nasser threats 
against the free nation of Israel. 

That brings me to the pending legis- 
lation, which provides that Export-Im- 
port Bank funds, at the discretion of 
the President, may be used even for 
those nations which are supplying mili- 
tary equipment to the enemy, equipment 
being used to kill and wound Americans 
in Vietnam. 

The amendment I have presented, Mr. 
President, would eliminate this discre- 
tionary authority and would say by con- 
gressional action that these funds of the 
American taxpayer shall not be used to 
assist or to build up the economy of 
those nations which are supplying equip- 
ment and materiel to our enemy in Viet- 
nam. 

Is not this a reasonable proposal? 

It seems to me that whether one takes 
a conscientious view of what colloquially 
is called a dove or whether one takes a 
conscientious view of what colloquially 
is called a hawk, or whether one is in 
between, such as the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, none of us want to have the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ dollars, the money taken 
out of the pockets of the workingman, 
the money taken out of the pockets of 
those who have sons and brothers or 
other relatives fighting the war in Viet- 
nam, used to help the economy of those 
nations supplying equipment and mate- 
rials to our enemy there. 

I realize that some will argue that there 
should be discretion in the hands of the 
President, to be used if he deems it to be 
in the national interest. Good arguments 
have been made for that in this Cham- 
ber. The Senator from Maine made a 
splendid argument just today on the 
floor, saying the President should have 
that discretion. 

It is a difference of viewpoint. In my 
opinion, the Congress of the United 
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States, which is responsible for raising 
taxes from the American people, respon- 
sible for appropriating the money, should 
say whether or not these funds should be 
used in the manner I have mentioned. 

There is precedent for this amend- 
ment. Just about a year ago a similar 
amendment was presented on the floor 
by me to deny foreign aid funds to any 
nation permitting any ship flying its flag 
to carry cargo into or out of the port 
of Haiphong. That amendment was 
adopted right here on the floor of the 
Senate. If there was a good reason to 
adopt that amendment last year, then 
there is more reason to adopt this amend- 
ment in 1967 to the Export-Import Bank 
bill, because last year we had far fewer 
troops than we have in Vietnam today. 

Ironically, at the same time this ques- 
tion is being debated on the floor, the 
President even now is preparing to send 
more troops to Vietnam—at least 35,000 
more. So I say if it made good sense to 
adopt such an amendment as this in 1966 
to the foreign aid bill, it makes even bet- 
ter sense to adopt this amendment in 
1967 to the Export-Import Bank bill. 

The Senate of the United States last 
year did what, in my opinion, it should 
have done—it exercised its prerogative 
to say we are going to forbid the use of 
the taxpayers’ money to reward nations 
trading with the enemy. I am pleased to 
have been the author of that amend- 
ment. 

That is what the Senate did last year 
in regard to the use of foreign aid funds. 
What my amendment does is to ask the 
Senate to do the same thing this year in 
regard to Export-Import Bank funds. 

If it made good sense last year, and the 
Senate thought it did, then there is even 
more reason to adopt my amendment 
this year. We have many more troops in 
Vietnam today than we did a year ago. 

At this point, I would like to invite the 
attention of the Senate to a very signifi- 
cant discussion which took place on the 
floor of the Senate on July 31—just 10 
days ago. It resulted from a sense-of- 
the-Congress resolution introduced by 
the distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

The essence of Senator FULBRIGHT’S 
resolution is that it is time for the Sen- 
ate of the United States to correct the 
constitutional imbalance between the 
executive branch and the legislative 
branch, and in particular the evasion of 
the role of the Congress in the determi- 
nation of foreign policy. 

We have coequal branches of Govern- 
ment. 

The President has his responsibility, 
but the U.S. Congress likewise has its 
own responsibility. 

To me the debate that day was grati- 
fying and most heartening. I saw so 
many outstanding Members of the Sen- 
ate rise to their feet on July 31, and say 
that the Senate has surrendered too 
much power to the Chief Executive and 
that the Senate should begin now to ex- 
ercise its responsibility and cease giving 
blank checks in matters of foreign policy 
to the President of the United States. 

This amendment today tends to do 
just that. It tends to say that Congress 
will make the decision as to whether 
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these funds will be used or not be used, 
rather than leave that question in the 
discretion and in the hands of the Chief 
Executive. 

To me it makes no difference whether 
he be a Democratic President or a Re- 
publican President. On these great life- 
and-death issues, the national interest 
must come first. 

Now here is an opportunity, in sup- 
porting the amendment which I have 
presented, a clear-cut amendment, for 
the Senate to exert its responsibility and 
its prerogative of saying we will not per- 
mit the use of tax dollars, dollars coming 
out of the pockets of the American work- 
ingmen and workingwomen, to be used to 
bolster the economy of those nations 
supplying materiel to our enemy. 

Mr. President, each Member of the 
Senate, of course, must make his own 
decision. I have no quarrel with anyone 
as to how he might vote on this amend- 
ment. I realize that there are conscien- 
tious differences of opinion. I know that 
each will do what he sincerely thinks is 
best for our Nation. 

Although my reasoning may be con- 
sidered by some to lack sophistication, I 
do believe that if we are going to draft 
men, take them from their homes and 
families and send them to Vietnam to 
fight, the least we can do is to see that 
Government funds are not used directly 
or indirectly to assist the enemy or the 
nations supplying the enemy. 

I feel we would be shirking our re- 
sponsibility to delegate to the President 
such discretionary authority. 

I think it would weaken our oppor- 
tunity to adopt such a sense-of-the-Con- 
gress amendment as was presented by 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

I must admit that, to me, the over- 
riding issue today is Vietnam. 

I feel the elected representatives of 
the people should write into law—not 
leave it to somebody else—safeguards 
against use of the taxpayers money to 
help and assist those nations which are 
fighting Americans in Vietnam, or which 
are supplying the equipment with which 
to fight Americans in Vietnam. 

I realize that mine is probably a mi- 
nority voice, but I do believe that so long 
as we are suffering casualties in Vietnam, 
I cannot sit silent in the Senate of the 
United States. 

Iend by using a phrase which has been 
used several times recently by the splen- 
did and beloved majority leader of the 
Senate. I like Senator MANsFIELD’s words, 
“these are troubled times.” 

Most certainly they are—and until we 
can bring the Vietnam war to an end 
the people of our Nation will, I believe, 
continue to be sad of heart, dismayed 
and confused by a Congress unwilling to 
say forthrightly that American tax dol- 
lars shall not be used for the benefit of 
those who are trading with and supply- 
ing our enemy. 

Mr. President, as I understand, there 
is no time limit on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA in the chair). That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
does the Senator wish me to yield to him? 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I was 
seeking the floor in my own right. I shall 
be happy to wait until the Senator has 
concluded. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think all 
of us are indebted to the Senator from 
Virginia for the talented manner in 
which he has tailored an amendment 
precisely to the problem which disturbs 
us in America today. 

I also appreciate the fact that he has 
joined the Senator from South Dakota 
in an amendment which I shall offer 
later, in the event this amendment is de- 
feated; but I certainly hope the Byrd 
amendment will be agreed to, and I join 
him in this endeavor. 

I was likewise associated with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia as one of the many 
cosponsors of the Dirksen amendment 
on which we voted a few minutes ago. 
I am in complete agreement with what 
he proposes to do in the amendment now 
before us. 

I point out first of all, Mr. President, 
that I know there were differences of 
opinion among Senators, some of whom 
heard and some of whom did not hear 
the preceding debate, over a period of a 
day and a half, on the subject of the 
Dirksen amendment. There was a differ- 
ence of opinion, as well expressed, I 
think, by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND JI, whose statement I am sure 
influenced a number of votes in the Sen- 
ate, and I know was a sincere expression 
of an understandable concern which he 
had, from the standpoint of the fear that 
the Dirksen amendment might include 
too large an area of what he sincerely 
believes, I presume, are different types 
of communism which are encompassed 
in the amendment. 

I wish I could share the feeling of my 
distinguished friend that there really 
are different kinds of communism func- 
tioning in Eastern Europe. I know that 
feeling is shared by many studious and 
astute Americans. I happen to be unable 
to believe that there is much of a differ- 
ence as far as we are concerned, so long 
as they maintain a common objective of 
seeking to destroy our way of life. 

But be that as it may—it can be ar- 
gued either way—lI believe the Senator 
from Florida very properly put before 
the Senate the fact that in his opinion 
we were dealing with Communist coun- 
tries with different degrees of virulency 
and different expressed measures of hos- 
tility toward the United States. 

But even if that were true, the Byrd 
amendment invalidates that whole argu- 
ment at this time, as I am sure the Sena- 
tor will agree. This does not relate itself 
only to Communist countries simply be- 
cause they have identified themselves as 
such by embracing the Communist ideol- 
ogy. It singles out those countries which 
are shipping war supplies to the enemy. 
I believe that the Senator from Virginia 
is to be congratulated on taking one more 
advanced step in what appears likely to 
be a long trail through a hot summer in 
the Senate, while we hammer out legisla- 
tively just what kind of wartime trade 
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policy we want, at a time when we have 
500,000 boys fighting overseas. 

The Senator has limited his approach 
directly to this simple, tough, direct ques- 
tion: Do we, by our votes, propose to 
authorize the expenditure of American 
dollars to help countries supplying weap- 
ons to our enemies to develop their ca- 
pacity to expand that arms traffic, which 
deals death to our men in uniform? It is 
as simple and direct as that. 

It is a question we should reflect upon. 
It is a question we should answer only 
after a pretty careful study of the record. 
It is a question which I am sure is un- 
precedented in the annals of American 
history. 

I defy a historian anywhere to come 
up, in nearly 200 years of Ameri- 
ican history, with an instance where a 
Senate ever before, in time of war, has 
been called upon to decide whether we 
want to use American dollars to build 
munitions plants to help kill American 
boys. It is a unique concept. We ought 
to approach it seriously. We ought to 
read and reread the record, search our 
hearts and minds, and perhaps consult 
with great organizations like the veterans 
organizations of America, all of which 
stand unalterably opposed to this traffic 
in blood, and all of which, if they were 
here today, would be voting in favor of 
the Byrd amendment, stated in its un- 
camouflaged terms and its specific direct- 


ness. 

That is the issue. As custodians of the 
public purse, in a country fast approach- 
ing all the perils of runaway inflation 
after too many years of deficit spending, 
in a Congress called upon by the Presi- 
dent to tax the taxpayers a 10-percent 
surtax to meet the costs of war, should 
we press more heavily upon that badly 
damaged public purse with the burden 
of providing funds to equip the plants of 
countries which, under the amendment, 
are shipping supplies to our enemy in 
time of war? 

Mr. President, do we have any obliga- 
tion to the boys who are fighting over 
there at all? Have we any concern about 
the fact that 500,000 of them are there 
now, and that there does not seem to be 
anything in the picture to encourage us 
to believe that there will be fewer than 
600,000 a year from now? Does any Sen- 
ator see anything hopeful in a policy 
which arms the enemy to indicate that 
we are going to have a short war? Can 
any Senator think of any reason why 
Ho Chi Minh should come seeking to ne- 
gotiate with us at a conference table, 
when he gets, for free, more material 
shipped to him from his Communist com- 
rades than he was able to buy before the 
war began? What conceivable reason can 
we give him to call off the war? What 
conceivable reason is there for him to say, 
“I will go to the negotiating table”? 

Mr. President, I sometimes think we 
are in a war we do not want to win and 
we do not want to stop; and, as one who 
has supported the war effort—not as a 
dove and not as a hawk, but as one of 
Murphy's eagles”; and an Irish eagle is 
about as mean as they come—but as one 
who has supported the war, I must con- 
fess that I do it with greater and greater 
uncertainty hour by hour as I study more 
deeply the ramifications of the Johnson 
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administration’s self-defeating diplo- 
matic and trade policies. 

When the Commander in Chief, in- 
stead of calling upon us to legislate in the 
direction of ending the war successfully, 
by providing the necessary laws, support, 
and appropriations that are required to 
get on with it and win it, spends his time 
and ours with proposals designed, as 
everybody knows, to increase the 
strength of the enemy, in Heaven's 
name, what are we doing in this day and 
age? How will history judge us? How will 
our constituents judge us when they read 
the roll call? What will 500,000 veterans 
returning from Vietnam think about 
how we exercised our responsibility while 
they were fighting for us overseas? 

These are the questions we should 
ponder and then answer for the public 
record. There is nothing greatly compli- 
cated about them. We do not have to talk 
about detentes which never develop any 
more. We do not have to talk about great 
movements toward amity at the summit, 
such as the one in New Jersey, which do 
not materialize. There is a direct question 
for us to answer. 

Mr. President, have the yeas and nays 
been ordered on the Byrd amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair). The yeas and 
nays have not been ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, since we 
shall have the yeas and nays, this is the 
time to let it be written in the RECORD 
what the issue is. It is not dull, not 
obscure, not confused, not mixed up with 
the question why the kind of communism 
that exists in Rumania smells sweeter 
if indeed it does, than the communism 
in Bulgaria; or how the communism of 
Yugoslavia differs from the communism 
of Russia; or how the communism of 
Russia differs from the communism of 
China. 

We are talking about the people and 
the countries who are shipping supplies 
to kill our boys. I do not care whether 
they are white, Ethiopian, Catholic, 
Protestant, Jewish, Communist, or 
Socialist. If they are shipping supplies 
to kill our boys, I want the Senate to be 
recorded either in favor of shipping more 
or of shutting them off. Let us make up 
our minds. Let us determine, since we 
are in the war, whether we want to win 
it or quit it. We cannot do both. So long 
as we supply the enemy and provide him 
with the capacity to fight, we cannot win 
it, and he will not let us quit. 

The war in Vietnam could go on, like 
another Hundred Years’ War, with this 
kind of self-defeating program, from 
which the Senate is asked to dissociate 
itself in the direct, brutalizingly clear 
vote called for by the Byrd amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I voted for the Dirksen 
amendment. I shall vote for the Byrd 
amendment. It was not more than 4 or 
5 days ago that, in the morning, I 
listened to and looked at television. The 
first report on television covered the 
number of dead and injured suffered by 
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our Nation. Every morning when I hear 
that report I suffer pain and anguish. 

On the same day that I heard the re- 
port of the dead and injured, I saw on 
television a film taken by the Japanese 
in a port in North Vietnam. The film 
showed a Russian ship in a dock. The 
Russian ship was unloading, and there I 
beheld truck after truck being rolled out 
of that Russian ship to be used in the 
transportation of the equipment of war 
for North Vietnam. The film was taken 
by a Japanese but was, in some way, de- 
livered here in the United States. 

In 1 hour on that day I looked at the 
television and heard about the dead and 
injured among our military men. Within 
7 hours, I looked at the television again 
and saw Russian trucks being rolled out 
of a Russian ship together with all the 
paraphernalia of war. 

The query is: Is a truck an implement 
of war? Is it a strategic implement of 
war? What answer could I give as I 
saw those trucks rolling out? Could 1 
say that such equipment has no con- 
nection with war and with the taking of 
the lives and the injuring of the bodies 
of American youth? 

The answer, of course, is that it was 
and is an implement of war. 

What are we doing with the Export- 
Import Bank? It is proposed that we 
lend $50 million to Russia with which to 
build a Fiat automobile manufacturing 
plant there. 

Can anyone honestly and conscien- 
tiously say that the building of that Fiat 
automobile manufacturing plant will not 
increase and strengthen the Commu- 
nists in the assistance they render to 
North Vietnam? 

We cannot in one breath say, “Fight to 
the death; young men, be patriotic and 
devoted to your country,” and in the 
next breath say that American dollars 
should finance an automobile manufac- 
turing plant in Russia that will roll out 
the trucks to be loaded on Russian ships, 
moved into the docks and waters of 
North Vietnam, and there unloaded so 
that they may be used to take the lives 
of our young men. 

I respect the argument that we ought 
to try to thaw out the difficulties that 
exist between Russia and the United 
States. We have tried to thaw the freeze, 
and Russia has been unwilling to co- 
operate. Russia does not want trade with 
us for the reason that it will help the 
United States. All that Russia wants is 
to acquire our technological knowledge 
and know-how. 

If the last thing I do is to vote to sup- 
port the Byrd amendment, I will feel 
content in letting it be known that I 
want our men to stand by our Nation 
and that I do not want to give to the 
enemy one iota of help with which the 
enemy can destroy these men and injure 
their bodies. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I thank 
and congratulate the Senator from Ohio 
on a very moving and comprehensive 
speech which I wish could be read by 
every Senator before the votes on what 
is going to be one of the historic votes 
of American history. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, has any 
other Senator seen the television por- 
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trayal of that Russian ship unloading 
trucks? I saw it and watched it. They 
were military trucks. Yet, we are going 
to lend $50 million to Russia so that Rus- 
sia can build a Fiat automobile manu- 
facturing plant in which to build still 
more trucks to help the Communists 
destroy the lives of our youth. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, to mag- 
nify the irony of the situation, as the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
pointed out the other day, those Russian 
ships are ships which they got from us 
under lend-lease. They are ships for 
which they have refused to pay one sin- 
gle dime in return. I mention that so 
that we may have the whole picture be- 
fore us. We are indebted to the Senator 
from Wyoming for that contribution. 

Mr. President, before I yield to the 
Senator from New Hampshire, may I say 
that I suspect that statement is going 
to be read in the American textbooks if 
we reject the Byrd amendment and the 
grim dregs of a continuing war mount 
year after year for the next 5 or 10 years 
because somebody wants to continue this 
war like a global WPA project to keep 
workers busy in different areas of this 
Nation and in certain foreign countries. 

A war is to be fought and won, or to 
be lost and terminated with a minimum 
loss of human life. 

Will any Senator stand up today and 
say: “We are decreasing American cas- 
ualties by voting to send American dol- 
lars to other nations with which to equip 
our enemies with weapons of war’? 
That is the issue. Surely some supporter 
of this program ought to stand up and 
tell us that. Or, are Senators being called 
upon out of some mistaken concept of 
loyalty to the other end of the avenue 
to vote in support of the administration 
and to vote for such an agreement 
though it means a vote for the killing of 
more American boys? We are entitled to 
hear it from somebody opposed to this 
amendment if that is the case. 

I tried to get the President to issue a 
white paper. I have written him at the 
White House. I have talked with him on 
the telephone. 

He does not tell us himself. He asks 
to be given authority to equip the enemy 
with this new capacity with which to 
kill our boys. 

There are Senators who will vote 
against the Byrd amendment. They 
should tell us their reasons. Is there 
something wrong with our logic or our 
reasoning? If not, how can we vote to 
make these funds available and thus 
escalate the casualties and prolong the 
war? 

I hope before the debate is over that 
somebody will accept the challenge and 
tell us the reasoning behind this fan- 
tastic proposal. I am ready to respond at 
length. 

If not, I hope that when Senators 
know what the issue is, we can, by almost 
complete unanimity, adopt the Byrd 
amendment, which is tailored to the 
problem, devoid of all collateral issues, 
shoots at the target, and hits it in the 
bull’s-eye. 

a to the Senator from New Hamp- 
e. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator for 

yielding. 
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Mr. President, I rarely take the time 
of the Senate. I spoke only a few words 
yesterday. But I should like to take a 
brief 2 minutes, with the kindness of 
the Senator from South Dakota, to say 
that in the 13 years that I have served 
in this great body, I have never heard 
two clearer, plainer, or more statesman- 
like utterances than I have heard in the 
last few minutes from the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia and from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota. 

During the entire progress of the un- 
fortunate, painful war in Southeast Asia, 
I have had little to say on the floor of 
the Senate. It has been the belief of the 
Senator from New Hampshire that we 
should guard our words and weigh them 
most carefully, for two reasons. 

The first reason is that when I finish 
my service in the Senate, if I live to 
retire and look back upon it, I do not 
want to find even one word that I have 
said on the floor of the Senate that could 
be repeated in the press of Moscow or 
Hanoi, or anywhere else, to prove that 
the American people, when we are en- 
gaged in armed conflict, are not ready 
to support our Commander in Chief and 
are not ready to bury all our prejudices 
and all our partisanship in an effort to 
show our unanimity, our resolution, our 
loyalty and—if it is not too old-fashioned 
a term—our patriotism. That is one 
reason. 

The second reason is that I believe 
each of us should recognize, and it is 
only fair to do so, that the President of 
the United States has at hand informa- 
tion—which obviously, of necessity, he 
must have at hand—that none of us has, 
except possibly the chairmen of commit- 
tees involved, and in many instances not 
even they are so privileged—information 
that of necessity cannot be disclosed to 
500 or 600 Members of both branches of 
Congress. So I have carefully refrained 
from criticizing the President because he 
does not take all of us into his confidence 
every week. 

However, Mr. President, I was inter- 
ested to note that the Senator from 
South Dakota, who certainly has been as 
stalwart as any Member of this body 
could possibly be in his support of the 
administration so far as this conflict is 
concerned, indicated that he had and 
was having more and more misgivings. 
I believe that is the proper word, and I 
see that the Senator nods, indicating 
that is not an unfair statement. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator describes it 
accurately. 

Mr. COTTON. I, too, have had more 
and more misgivings about the conflict 
in which we are engaged and how it is 
being waged. 

I was extremely upset and yet im- 
pressed when I read one remark of the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. McNamara. I 
have never quoted Secretary McNamara 
in a very favorable way. I believe in the 
21 years I have been in Congress, under 
four Presidents, I can honestly say that 
he is the only member of any Cabinet, 
Democrat or Republican, in whom I have 
not had personal confidence as to his 
sincerity and his desire to deal completely 
frankly with our people. I must confess 
that I have had doubt. But this is one 
thing he said which I consider signifi- 
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cant, and I was interested to know that 
he said it. When he was on his last visit 
to Saigon, he wanted to know why so 
many young South Vietnamese men were 
riding their bicycles around the streets 
and were not serving in the South Viet- 
namese army—intimating that he con- 
ceives some doubts over there as to 
whether we are aiding an embattled 
people who are ready to give their all for 
their freedom, or whether we are fighting 
a battle, an American war, without the 
complete, devoted, sacrificial cooperation 
of those most deeply involved. 

So I, too, have begun to have my mis- 
givings. However, one thing concerning 
which I have had no doubts is that a war 
worth fighting is a war worth winning, 
and that our first duty is to the men 
whom we have taken—many of them 
under the selective service—and sent 
over there to fight in the swamps of 
Southeast Asia. 

It seems to me that in its stark sim- 
plicity, getting down to the elementals, 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished and able Senator from Virginia 
puts the Senate, squarely up against the 
fundamental issue. 

As does the Senator from Virginia, 
who is always courteous and considerate 
of all his colleagues, I, too, recognize 
that there always is room for a differ- 
ence of opinion. I have never questioned 
the motives or the patriotism of any 
Member of the Senate when the chips 
were down and he had to vote his con- 
science. 

I must say, Mr. President, that if the 
Senate, regardless of which side of the 
aisle we sit upon, regardless of where 
our loyalties and friendships and wishes 
may be, should refuse to draw the line at 
this Rubicon and make it crystal clear 
to the world that we shall not allow the 
dollars taken from the pockets of the 
American people to be used to extend 
credit to anybody, whether a Commu- 
nist country or whether a Western so- 
called friend of freedom—anybody—who 
is furnishing supplies to those who are 
killing our men, I shall be compelled to 
feel that it will be indeed a black day in 
the history of the great U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, I could not possibly 
vote for the passage of a bill in which 
this amendment is not agreed to. I can 
foresee what is going to be said to us 
and, I am sure, said to us with deep 
sincerity. They are going to say, “Yes, 
but we must give the President some 
discretion. We agree with the purpose 
of this amendment. Oh, yes; it is fine. 
We agree with its purpose; but, after all, 
we must give the President some discre- 
tion, laboring as he is under heavy 
responsibility, and under the Constitu- 
tion, as the Commander in Chief of our 
forces in time of war.” It will be sug- 
gested therefore that we have to put in 
a few weasel words to the effect that 
the amendment is enforceable unless the 
President finds the contrary to be in the 
public interest or in the interest of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I think the best state- 
ment the Senator from Virginia made 
was when he said that this is not only 
the zero hour in dealing with the con- 
flict but our zero hour in asserting the 
dignity of the Congress, the States, and 
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the people whom we represent. I receive 
letters and letters about the progress of 
the war in Vietnam, our justification for 
being there, what we should do, and what 
we should not do. I fear that all too often 
I have replied to my constituents and 
told them what is, of course, the truth. I 
have told them that under the Constitu- 
tion, except for declaring war, confirm- 
ing appointments, and ratifying treaties 
of peace, the Constitution places our for- 
eign relations, our foreign policy, and the 
deployment of our forces in the hands of 
the President, and the President alone. 
There is nothing that I, as a Senator, or 
we, as the Senate, can do about it. 

However, there is something we can 
do and I think the time has come to do it. 
Now that we have narrowed this matter 
down to a simple, stark, definite proposi- 
tion, unless we assert ourselves and assert 
the power and dignity of the Senate by 
approving this without any equivocation 
and without writing any weasel words 
into the bill. I think every one of us will 
live to regret it. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
for yielding. I could not refrain from 
making these few observations. 

(At this point, Mr. McGovern assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. MUNDT. I am very happy that I 
did yield because the Senator from New 
Hampshire, in his succinct, precise New 
England manner, has helped to clarify 
the situation which it is so important 
every Senator clearly understand. 

I heard an expression in the Chamber 
today to the effect that this is just 
another bill; that there will be some bills 
just as important coming up next week 
or the week after that. Mr. President, 
this is “D-day” in American history be- 
cause no other Senate has ever had to 
make this decision on a rollcall vote in 
time of war. We are the first generation 
of Senators in American history to decide 
this trade policy in time of war by a 
public registering of our opinion and our 
vote. I see no reason why the doves, 
hawks, and eagles, everybody in this 
Chamber who desires to bring this war 
to an end, should not support the Byrd 
amendment. Certainly they should sup- 
port the amendment unless the op- 
ponents of the Byrd amendment who 
have not yet spoken and who should 
surely share their logic with us pretty 
soon, can show us the answers to the 
questions: Will it prolong the war, or 
not? Will it escalate the casualties, or 
not? Will it contribute to the determina- 
tion of Ho Chi Minh to hang on and 
keep fighting, and keep him away from 
the negotiations conference table, or not? 
Will it set a good example for the rest 
of the world, when some countries are 
supplying North Vietnam while we are 
keeping the Haiphong harbor open until 
their trade can become an economic 
bonanza to them? Mr. President, we are 
entitled to know the answers to these 
basic questions. 

The CIA made clear in testimony that 
there is no question about it. That is on 
page 22114 of the Recorp of yesterday. 
The President’s Advisory Commission on 
April 29, 1965, advising him on trade re- 
lations, put it clearly that they are on 
Harry ByRD’s side, as should be all those 
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more interested in protecting the rights 
of many in this country, than to increase 
the profits of the few who are so in- 
terested in making a bloodstained dollar 
here and there that they would have us 
loan the money from American taxpay- 
ers to exporters overseas who ship sup- 
plies to kill our boys. 

Mr. President, that is the issue. I shall 
desist for a time, because I want to hear 
any arguments there are against the 
Byrd amendment, Then, we will resume 
and get into the other arguments with 
respect to the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Is not the Sen- 
ator from Virginia correct in stating that 
this amendment would not cut off trade 
with 8 

MUND T. The Senator is correct. 

Hr BYRD of Virginia. Under the 
amendment there can be all the trade 
they wish to have. The amendment pro- 
vides that the taxpayers are not going to 
finance that trade. 

Mr. MUNDT. The American taxpayers. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The American 
taxpayers. Is not the Senator from Vir- 
ginia correct in emphasizing that trade 
can continue with any nation; that the 
amendment would only provide that the 
American taxpayer is not going to fi- 
nance such trade through the Export- 
Import Bank to a nation supplying 
equipment against our boys in Vietnam? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point so that I 
might ask a question to clarify the mat- 
ter? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I think 
there will be tremendous sentiment for 
this amendment. I do not think that any- 
one here wants to support anything that 
will hurt an American boy in Vietnam. 
I think it is almost senseless to make the 
point—to say this is being done to hurt 
an American boy. I do not believe that 
any Senator wants to do that. We 
are all looking at the long range. 
However, the amendment provides “any 
product.” Does this mean if France sells, 
let us say, food, or if Sweden sends some 
medicine, automatically that country is 
excluded from the Eximbank? 

The Senator does not specify “any- 
thing of strategic value” or “means of 
war.” That is what is disturbing me. The 
proposal is quite broad. 

In other words, let us assume that 
Sweden sells, let us say, some medicine to 
Hanoi. Would that exclude Sweden from 
contact with us? If the measure were 
providing that if Sweden sends strategic 
war materials they would be excluded, I 
could see that. I do not see why the Sen- 
ator does not confine it to that. I am 
afraid that here the Senator becomes a 
little too broad. 

I voted against the last amendment, 
the Dirksen amendment, but now the 
Senator is touching a very sensitive 
chord with this amendment. This 
amendment has tremendous appeal and 
I am sure that most Americans will be 
moved because no one wants to do any- 
thing to hurt an American boy. The Sen- 
ator has something here which is very 
broad. I wonder if its scope has been 
considered. The Senator is saying “any 
product.” 
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Mr. MUNDT. Since the Senator is 
talking on my time, I am glad to yield 
him some additional time so he can in- 
clude in the Recor a list of nonstrategic 
supplies he thinks we can send to North 
Vietnam without helping them in the 
war effort. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is not the point. 
We are not sending any. We live in a 
sensitive world. If I may be permitted 
to speak further—if the Senator will yield 
on that point—I do not want to trespass 
upon his time or impose upon him in any 
way, but we are living in a sensitive 
world made up of a great many different 
people. One of the biggest gripes I have 
is that our friends have not stood by our 
side in this war. Nevertheless we are not 
repudiating our friends, because we can- 
not afford to do so. We have dissention at 
home. We have responsible people who 
look at Vietnam in different ways. We 
are at odds with one another. Many na- 
tions of the world are also at odds with 
us questioning whether we should be in 
Vietnam in the first place. 

Mr. President, I am one of those who 
feel that we should not have gone into 
Vietnam. But John Foster Dulles got us 
into that in 1954. He said there was a 
vacuum when the French pulled out and 
we should go in. We got ourselves in a 
quagmire. Today we do not know how 
to get out. The situation becomes worse 
and worse and worse. But here we are, 
we have friends all over the world—we 
have the Swedes, we have the French, we 
have the British—and they are all doing 
business with some of the people whom 
we do not like. 

West Germany entered into a con- 
sortium not long ago. The Senator from 
Virginia and I stood on this floor, shoul- 
der to shoulder, criticizing the idea of 
West Germany trying to do business with 
Red China to install a steel-rolling mill. 
We opposed that, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia and I. He knows how I feel about 
this. But there we are. Those are the 
facts of life. 

We have over 300,000 American boys 
in Germany to stop thc Russians from 
marching into Berlin, yet West Germany 
is doing business with Russia. That is 
the disconcerting and discouraging situa- 
tion we face. Therefore, I am wondering 
whether the Senator’s amendment is not 
a little too broad when it states “any 
product.” 

I am afraid we might get into trouble 
with some of our sincere friends who pos- 
sibly have tremendous sympathy for 
America but for reasons better known 
to themselves, perhaps, are selling non- 
strategic items to our enemies. 

Mr. MUNDT. I want the Senator to 
name them. That is what I yielded to 
him for. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not know what 
they are. 

8 MUND T. And neither does anyone 
else. 

Mr. PAS TORE. I do not know what 
they are. 

Mr. MUND T. No cne else does, either. 
Bernard Baruch said there is no such 
thing as a nonstrategic item in time of 
war. 

Mr. PASTORE. Any product—that 
means anything from needles to guns. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. What if they are sell- 
ing needles? Does the Senator say that 
if they sell needles that will help them 
win the war? 

Mr. MUNDT. I say it could. We do not 
know what kind of items will help them 
win the war. 

Mr. PASTORE. What if it is poison? 
That would kill them, would it not? 
That is a product. That is a product 
that will be used against us. The term 
“any product” is too broad. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. For the sake of cut- 
ting away the confusion, my esteemed 
friend from Rhode Island said that en- 
trance into the Vietnam war came about 
because of the judgment of John Fos- 
ter Dulles. 

I should like to point out for the 
Recorp at this point that at the time 
President Eisenhower left office, I be- 
lieve, we had about or less than 500 
representatives in South Vietnam. I 
think there were two casualties up to 
that point, and both of them were 
motorcar accidents. 

Thus, I would suggest that real in- 
volvement in Vietnam began at a later 
time. 

I think, in all fairness to the Senator 
from Rhode Island, with his eloquence, 
with his power of voice, he should point 
this out so that there will be no confu- 
sion about it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is pointing 
at the wrong man. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr, MURPHY. May I finish first? 

I would think that since this debate 
affects, so far as I am concerned, more 
than anything else the wishes of the 
American people, my vote on this par- 
ticular question must reflect the wishes 
of the people of my State as I know 
them to be. I say to the Senator that 
I am pleased to associate myself with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
and with the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunptT]. I think that this 
is one of the most important, in fact 
one of the most effective votes, perhaps, 
that we will ever be called upon to make. 
I am therefore pleased to have the honor 
to be here, this day, so that I may regis- 
ter my vote. Never mind what occurs 
to our friends, our possible friends, our 
former friends, our enemies, or our pos- 
sible enemies. I want to make certain 
that my vote will be registered in a man- 
ner which I believe will be in the best 
interests of the safety, security, and 
future of the American people, and our 
boys in Vietnam. 

Mr. PASTORE. No one questions that, 
let me say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. No one questions the Senator’s 
motives, his good will, or his sincerity. 
I repeat, it was President Eisenhower 
who wrote to Prime Minister Churchill 
in 1954, and the words he used were: 

Now that France is moving out, there is a 
vacuum that we must fill. 


That is where we started in Vietnam. 
I know that in the beginning we did not 
send our boys in uniform, but that is how 
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we became involved. That is how we be- 
gan to support President Diem. That is 
how we began to send them foreign aid. 
That is how we got entangled in that 
part of the world. That is where it all 
started. 

There must be a beginning, small 
though it might be. That is where the 
anchor is. That is where it started. 
Whatever anyone says—Yes, it got worse 
under President Kennedy. It got even 
worse under President Johnson. I will 
admit that. 

But, where did it start? Who started 
it? Who said we had to fill the vacuum? 

That is how we got ourselves en- 
tangled. 

On the question of how the people 
of California feel, I have the highest re- 
spect for my colleague from California; 
but does he not believe that the people 
of Rhode Island are just as well inten- 
tioned? Does he not believe they are just 
as sincere? Does he not believe that they 
are just as well represented? 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the Senator yield 
right there? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. There is no question 
about the people of Rhode Island. There 
is no question in my mind about any- 
thing that I have said as to the integrity, 
the representation, or the judgment of 
the representatives of the great State of 
Rhode Island. I meant no such implica- 
tion. It was not there. It was not in my 
mind. I should like it not to be placed 
in my mind, or have any chance of con- 
fusion that I might have thought it. I 
assure the Senator that it was not my 
intent. I speak only for myself as a Sena- 
tor from California when I speak here. 

Mr. PASTORE. Whom does the Sen- 
ator think I speak for? 

Mr. MURPHY. The Senator properly 
speaks for himself. I said it should be 
made clear, and I should like the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island to understand 
that I reserve the same right to speak 
for myself and my constituents as I be- 
lieve he has 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, all right. 

Mr. MURPHY. With the same consid- 
eration and without any challenge as to 
whether he is being honest or not. It was 
not my intent, nor did I say it. 

Mr. PASTORE. I did not impugn 
that 

Mr. MURPHY. I specifically said the 
Senator made a comparison—I specifi- 
cally said that I spoke for my constitu- 
ents as a Senator from California—a 
junior Senator—and I merely said that I 
was pleased to have the honor to be here 
today to register my vote in what I 
think—and I agree with the Senator from 
South Dakota—is one of the most im- 
portant votes that may take place in this 
Chamber. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield 
further to ask a simple question? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Did the Senator from 
Rhode Island ever dispute it? 

Mr. MURPHY. The Senator from 
Rhode Island made a comparison. 

Mr. PASTORE. I did not make a com- 
parison with California. 

Mr. MURPHY. But the tone of the 
Senator’s voice so implied that I had 
some question as to the representation 
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of Rhode Island. I have no question on 
that. I think that Rhode Island is most 
fortunate to be so well and so ably rep- 
resented in this Chamber. 

Mr. PASTORE. I want to thank the 
Senator from California for that en- 
comium. But, I want to repeat that it 
was the Senator from California who 
said that he was going to vote the way 
he pleased today. 

Mr. MURPHY. All right. 

Mr. PASTORE. Because he felt that 
that is the way his people would like him 
to vote. 

Mr. MURPHY. I am certain of it. 

Mr. PASTORE. There is an implica- 
tion in that that perhaps the Senator 
from Rhode Island is not going to vote 
the way the people of Rhode Island think 
he should vote. I do not know what the 
implication is. I do not know why a self- 
serving statement of that kind should 
have been made in the first place. 

Mr. MURPHY. To clear my mind, and 
the mind of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land on this point, there was no impli- 
cation in my mind. I do not have a devi- 
ous mind. Mine is a simple, straight- 
forward mind. I am concerned only with 
my State and my representation of it. 
I meant no implication whatsoever. If 
there was an implication, then there was 
a misunderstanding, and I apologize to 
my colleague. 

I assure the Senator there was no im- 
plication. I merely stated my feeling, and 
I restate it, that this is an important vote. 
I congratulate the Senator from Virginia 
for the excellency of this amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me say, first, that I 
regret that the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, in his enthusiasm for issuing rally- 
ing call along party lines, coming down 
the line and asking for a vote against 
the amendment, injected a political tone 
as to who it was that got us into this war. 
I am not concerned about that now. Iam 
concerned about how we are going to get 
out of it whole and alive, not who was 
responsible for getting us into it with æ 
number of men. 

I yielded a few minutes ago for the 
purpose of having read into the RECORD 
the list of nonstrategic supplies that were 
being furnished by these nations. I heard 
only two of them—needles and poison. 
Iam against them both. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I would 
like the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia to clarify something for me. I think 
it is very well known that ships regis- 
tered in Hong Kong and flying the 
British flag are carrying goods into Viet- 
nam. These are ships owned by Com- 
munist-owned organizations and they fly 
the British flag for convenience under a 
Hong Kong registry. Would this pre- 
vent our extending credit to any British 
enterprises that wanted to buy goods 
in the United States? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. If the Senator 
will refer to page 2 of the amendment, 
he will see it would apply to any nation, 
the government of which is furnishing 
goods or supplies. If the Socialist gov- 
ernment of Great Britain furnishes sup- 
plies and equipment, then it would apply, 
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and I say it should apply to any nation, 
the government of which is furnishing 
equipment. I want to add that all this 
amendment applies to is the Export-Im- 
port Bank. It says the Export-Import 
Bank cannot use the American tax- 
payers’ money for any nation, the gov- 
ernment of which is supplying equip- 
ment to North Vietnam. 

Mr. TOWER. Then, it would not be 
construed as the British Government 
supplying goods to Hanoi? What would 
be the Senator’s construction of it? We 
should have some legislative history to 
clarify this. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I frankly be- 
lieve the British Government should 
keep its ships out of Haiphong, too. 

Mr. TOWER. I think so, too. I thought 
we ought to keep them out by mining the 
harbor. I have long advocated that. But 
the point of the question is, inasmuch as 
these are not government-owned vessels, 
but under British registry, would this 
amendment preclude loans to Britain or 
British enterprises? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. If the Senator 
construed the fact that they are flying 
the British flag as meaning the govern- 
ment itself 

Mr. TOWER. I think the Senator's 
construction is more important than 
mine, because he is offering the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I would like to 
see it apply to Great Britain, but I can- 
not say whether the technical construc- 
tion of the language 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, let me point out that 
the language is very clear on page 2 when 
it says: 

In connection with the purchase of any 
product by any nation (or agency or na- 
tional thereof), the government of which is 
furnishing goods or supplies to a nation 
described in clause (1). 


Let us take an example. If it is steel, 
under the Socialist nationalistic govern- 
ment of Great Britain, it would be sup- 
plied by the government. A suit of clothes 
would not. If it is a nationalized indus- 
try producing the goods, it is covered; 
but if it is not provided by a govern- 
ment-owned industry, it is not. 

Why should we lend money to a gov- 
ernment which manufactures products 
to send to our enemy? It does not include 
a needlemaker or a poisonmaker, unless 
one can find a nation where these prod- 
ucts are being made by the government. 
It does not go to the other areas except if 
a government supplies them. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, but the amend- 
ment says “nation or agency or national 
thereof”. 

Mr. MUNDT. A person cannot act alone 
if his government is supplying it. I refer 
to page 2, line 6, which reads, “the gov- 
ernment of which is furnishing goods or 
supplies to a nation described in clause 
(1).” 

That is a common grammatical con- 
struction which applies in both Rhode 
Island and South Dakota. 

Mr. TOWER. I am asking for the Sen- 
ator's construction of the phrase “the 
government of which is furnishing goods 
or supplies to a nation described in clause 
(1).” Does that apply to a ship that is in 
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a government’s registry, carrying goods 
to Hanoi? Does the Senator contemplate 
services in the term “goods or supplies”? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Probably it does 
not, but I wish it did. 

Mr. TOWER. If the Senator so wishes 
it, sir, this is his amendment, and this 
would be a revelation as to legislative in- 
tent. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I think this 
amendment is very clear. It says “Any 
nation the government of which is fur- 
nishing goods or supplies.” 

Mr. TOWER. If it is very clear, then 
why cannot we get a construction of the 
phrase? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Would the amendment 
apply in the case of Government cor- 
porations which are involved in trade 
presumably flowing to North Vietnam, as 
it did in 1966? Now, what we are talking 
about here is a total of trade from the 
free world in 1966 of $12 million, much 
of it in nonstrategic materials. Some of 
those could conceivably come—we do not 
have a record on it, because this was not 
gone into in the hearing—from Govern- 
ment-owned corporations. Because of 
that fact, if the Senator’s amendment 
had been applicable, all our trade with 
France, to the extent that it was financed 
by Export-Import Bank credit, would be 
foreclosed. Am I correct? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Since the Gov- 
ernment of France has been so very co- 
operative and so very helpful to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, I guess we 
do not want to do anything to hurt the 
Government of France; but if the French 
Government furnishes goods or supplies 
to our enemies in North Vietnam, it will 
apply. If the British Government does, or 
any other government—if the govern- 
3 itself — does, this amendment would 
apply. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I am trying to clarify the 
intention; I simply want to get the thrust 
of the amendment. So if the Senator’s 
intention is effectively implemented by 
his amendment, he would cut off trade 
with Britain, with France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Norway, and the other 
countries—and I have a list which I will 
put in the Recorp—which may have par- 
ticipated in the $12 million of exports 
into North Vietnam in 1966 if they need 
Export-Import Bank credit to finance 
their trade? 

Mr. MURPHY. Not trade. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I asked the Senator from 
Virginia a question. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from California in 
a moment. 

ont: BYRD of Virginia. It does not ap- 
Diy ——— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In reply to the 
Senator from Maine, who made the 
statement that I wanted, by this amend- 
ment, to cut off trade 

Mr. MUSKIE. I asked the question. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In asking the 
question, the Senator made the state- 
ment that the amendment would cut off 
trade with any nation which did certain 
things. This amendment does not cut off 
trade with any nation. All it does is say 
this Government cannot use the taxpay- 
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ers’ money to finance the trade of that 
country if the government of it is fur- 
nishing supplies or materials to Vietnam. 
If the war is over, it does not apply. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, that was not my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. If the Senator 
will restate his question, I shall be happy 
to try to answer it. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes. I asked the Sen- 
ator if it was his intent to cut off com- 
pletely—perhaps I phrased it poorly— 
to cut off Export-Import Bank financing, 
credit, or trade with all countries which 
participated in any way in the $12 mil- 
lion of exports that went into North Viet- 
nam from the free world in 1966. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
used the words “in any way.” I return to 
the wording of the amendment, which 
says that the funds of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, the American taxpayers’ 
funds, will not be used if any govern- 
ment is furnishing materials and goods. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think many of us 
are concerned about whether or not this 
restriction would apply only to a govern- 
ment doing it directly. A government 
must license a man to engage in trade, 
in most cases. Would that be the govern- 
ment operating? I think the Senator 
from Virginia would clarify the matter 
for a great number of us if, on page 2, 
line 2, the matter in parentheses “(or 
agency or national thereof)” were elim- 
inated. Then it would read in connection 
with the purchase of any product by any 
national the government of which is 
furnishing supplies. That would limit it 
to the government doing it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is what it 
says. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, but the Senator 
adds “or agency or national.” 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In connection 
with the purchase of any product by any 
nation or agency or national of any na- 
tion, the government of which is fur- 
nishing supplies. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. How does the Sen- 
ator interpret “the government’? 

Let us take England. If they furnished 
steel, that would be a government prod- 
uct? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But I think the 
Senator from South Dakota suggested 
that if they sell clothing, that is not a 
government product. But the seller has 
to have a license from the British Gov- 
ernment to export clothing. Nearly all 
countries require such a license. Would 
that be the government doing it? That 
is the point I am trying to clear up: 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The purpose 
of the amendment 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am trying to sup- 
port the amendment, and I want to have 
it cleared up. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I realize that, 
and I am grateful to the Senator from 
Washington. 

The purpose of the amendment is not 
to use the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand that. 
But when the Senator interprets the 
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word “the government,” how far does he 
go? Is it the government when they give 
a man an export license to ship medical 
supplies? He has to get a license. The 
government must act. 

Mr. TOWER. Or if the government 
registers a ship, for example? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. It must act, 
and that is what I am concerned about. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Speaking of 
medical supplies, what did this govern- 
ment do in regard to our own American 
citizens who sent supplies to North Viet- 
nam? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am not discussing 
that, though I thoroughly agree with the 
Senator’s position. I am talking about 
the interpretation of the words “the gov- 
ernment of which.” If the government 
acts in any capacity, then it is the gov- 
ernment that is shipping it? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I would like to 
see it interpreted that way, but I doubt 
if it will be interpreted that way by the 
people who finally get around to inter- 
pret it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. You could not ex- 
port anything from any country without 
some government action. They have to 
be licensed; the ship has to get papers, 
the export must have clearance. The gov- 
ernment must act in any case. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I ask the Sen- 
ator, what have the people of the United 
States lost if we do deny them Export- 
Import Bank funds, if their Government 
is supplying or if any part of their Gov- 
ernment is supplying goods to our enemy? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I would not wish to 
get into a discussion of that issue. What 
Iam trying to ask is what action would be 
interpreted as being prohibited in this 
bill, as the Government acting? Would 
it be the issuance of a license? The Gov- 
ernment itself acting directly I can un- 
derstand. 

I believe I know what the intentions of 
the Senator are, and how he would like 
to have it interpreted, but we have to be 
careful here about possible future inter- 
pretations of when the Government acts. 

One further question, and then I will 
be through: There is a question of prac- 
ticality involved here, too. Actually, every 
country in the world which has anything 
to sell or ship, whether under its own flag 
or any other flag, does business with Red 
China, except us. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That has noth- 
ing to do with the amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; but I was about 
to ask this question: If the Government 
of England ships a carload of material to 
Red China, which finds its way ultimately 
down into North Vietnam, would the pro- 
hibition of the Senator’s amendment 
apply? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That would not 
apply unless the Government of China ts 
at 8585 with the United States. 

MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
thes Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator did not 
answer my question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to have a colloquy 
with the minority leader? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let him answer the 
question. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I thought he had 
answered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In other words, un- 
der the Senator’s interpretation, it ap- 
plies only to shipments to North Viet- 
nam? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes. It says 
“engaged in armed conflict.” At the mo- 
ment, the only country engaged in armed 
conflict with us is North Vietnam. It 
might be some other country at some 
other time, but at the moment it is only 
North Vietnam. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In other words, I 
think the worst harm being done in Viet- 
nam is by our so-called allies who con- 
tinue to pour goods in by the thousands 
of tons, into Red China. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. But if we are 
not at war with Red China, it does not 
apply. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the minor- 
ity leader. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the majority leader what he 
contemplates for the remainder of the 
day and for tomorrow, in view of the 
fact that we had hoped to get to the De- 
fense Appropriations Act. 

I do not know how many other amend- 
ments there are. Perhaps we could reach 
some agreement as to how long we will 
run tonight, and when we will come in 
tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Could the distin- 
guished minority leader give some idea as 
to how many Senators on his side wish 
to speak on the pending amendment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would have to ascer- 
tain from them, by show of hands, I 
suppose. Perhaps the Senator from South 
Dakota has better information. 

Mr. MUNDT. I have two requests for 
time, I believe, and reserve for myself 
the right to answer any argument made 
in opposition to the Byrd amendment, if 
any is made. I am sure the Senator from 
Maine will have something to say in 
opposition. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I am sure that the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota would not con- 
sider my argument an effective one, in 
any case. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the question raised by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader and the infor- 
mation furnished by the manager of the 
bill, the distinguished Senator from 
Maine, and the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota, who is not the man- 
ager of the bill but is very much inter- 
ested in it, it would appear that it might 
be possible to finish by around 5:30. Have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would hope that 
would be the case, and we could vote, 
and that would be the last vote for today. 

I understand further that when that 
vote is completed, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota wishes to lay 
down an amendment, which would be 
the pending business tomorrow, and the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
wishes to be recognized for a little 
while. 
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So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate completes 
its business this evening, it stand in ad- 
journment until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have no objection to 
that whatever. I do have an amendment 
which I think may be disposed of with- 
out a rollcall vote, or, for that matter, 
any great amount of debate. I believe 
that the Senator from Maine is of such 
feeling that he would be glad to bring 
that up, if it is agreeable to the leader- 
ship on both sides. Otherwise, I shall be 
happy to wait until later in the debate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, has the 
distinguished majority leader in mind 
when the Defense appropriation bill will 
be ready for consideration? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
long as we cannot bring the Defense ap- 
propriation bill up for tomorrow—and 
that was the only chance we had of 
considering it over the period of the next 
several days—the earliest day at which 
we can do so may be late next week. 

It is intended to follow the pending 
legislation with the bill to amend the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
9:30 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, when the Sen- 
ate completes its business tonight—and 
I think the senior Senator from Florida 
will be taken care of—it adjourn to 9:30 
a.m. tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATORS JAVITS, KENNEDY OF NEW 
YORK, YOUNG OF OHIO, AND CASE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
approval of the Journal, the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] be recognized for a period not to 
exceed 30 minutes; to be followed by the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY] for a period not to 
exceed 30 minutes; to be followed by the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Youne], for a period not to exceed 20 
minutes; to be followed by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] for a period not to exceed 15 min- 
utes, and that there then be a brief pe- 
riod for the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1155) to shorten the name 
of the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, to extend for 5 years the period 
within which the Bank is authorized to 
exercise its functions, to increase the 
Bank’s lending authority and its au- 
thority to issue, against fractional re- 
serves, export credit insurance and guar- 
antees, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, we have 
listened for some time to the explanation 
of the pending amendment on the part of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and the discussion 
of the merits of his amendment by those 
who support it. 

So, it is timely that I take at least a 
few minutes—and I will try to make 
them as few as possible—to discuss the 
problems which will be raised by the 
amendment. 

With respect to the objective sought 
to be achieved by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia—that is, that we find a way to cut 
off all trade between the free world and 
the Communist world in North Viet- 
nam—I take it that we are all in hearty 
accord and that if we could find a way 
to cut North Vietnam off from trade with 
the West, we would endorse that means. 
If we could find a way to cut off all 
trade between North Vietnam and the 
Communist world, we would support that 
proposal. 

The objective of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia is something with which we can all 
agree, and that is the basic appeal of the 
amendment. 

There are military ways which have 
been suggested, such as the bombing of 
Haiphong harbor, or the mining of Hai- 
phong harbor and its approaches. How- 
ever, these ways are not within our 
prerogatives to decide this afternoon. 
And much as they have been urged by 
very articulate Members of Congress, 
they have not yet been adopted as part 
of our military strategy. They have not 
been adopted because, on balance, in 
the minds of the decision-makers, the 
disadvantages of those means outweigh 
the apparent advantages. 

We have a very similar decision-mak- 
ing problem with respect to the pending 
amendment. The amendment was offered 
as a way of cutting off trade between 
North Vietnam and the Communist and 
non-Communist world. 

So, we ought to undertake to examine 
the problems which it may create, be- 
cause we ought to have those problems 
in mind as we make the decision. 

Let me say at the outset that with 
respect to the Communist world, we al- 
ready have legislation on the books to 
prohibit use of the credit facilities of the 
Export-Import Bank to finance trade be- 
tween the United States and any Com- 
munist country. I have already referred 
to it today, and it is found in the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1966 in title III. 

The Byrd amendment covers the same 
ground as that legislation which is now 
on the books, and which prohibits trade 
between the United States or use of the 
Export-Import Bank facilities to finance 
trade between the United States and 
Communist countries. 

Second, the committee bill covers an- 
other area which is also covered by the 
Byrd amendment. That area is the area 
of trade between the United States and 
another country which transships our 
products to Communist countries. The 
committee bill covers that area, as does 
the Byrd amendment. 

What area is covered by the Byrd 
amendment which is not covered by 
existing law and by the pending bill? 
That area is the area of trade with free 
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world countries which export goods to 
North Vietnam. 

With respect to the Communist coun- 
tries, whose trade is subject to the pro- 
visions of current law and the pending 
bill, the Byrd amendment raises only 
the question of whether the existing law 
and the pending bill provide effective 
enough control. So, it is a question of 
judgment as to whether the Byrd amend- 
ment or these other provisions would do 
@ more effective job. However, with re- 
spect to trade with free world countries 
which export goods to North Vietnam, 
we have an area that is not covered by 
the current law or the pending bill. 

What are some of the problems, if any, 
that may be raised? 


First of all, we ought to have some 


idea of what countries we are talking 
about, because the Byrd amendment pro- 
poses that we do something that could 
restrict, if not eliminate, our trade with 
many free world countries. 

What are the possible countries that 
we are talking about? The last calendar 
year for which we have complete in- 
formation is the calendar year 1966. The 
free world countries exporting goods to 
North Vietnam in 1966 were some 20 in 
number, and I will read them into the 
RECORD. 

They were: Austria, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Denmark, France, Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Italy, Lebanon, Norway, 
Spain, Switzerland, United Kingdom, 
United Arab Republic, Cambodia, Hong 
Kong, Japan, Singapore, New Zealand, 
Mexico, and India. 

If these countries were to be covered 
by the Byrd amendment by reason of the 
trade that they engaged in in 1966 with 
North Vietnam, then the Byrd amend- 
ment would have some impact upon our 
trade with those countries from now on. 

Obviously, there may be a difference 
of agreement as to what that impact 
would be, but it would have some impact. 

The first problem that is raised is with 
respect to the Byrd amendment. The 
language in question is found on page 2 
of the amendment, lines 4 to 7, and reads 
as follows: 

In connection with the purchase of any 
product by any nation (or agency or national 
thereof) the government of which is furnish- 
ing goods or supplies to a nation described in 
clause (1). 


That latter reference is to North Viet- 
nam for the purpose of our discussion. 
What is meant by the phrase “is furnish- 
ing goods’’? If one of these countries fur- 
nished goods in 1966, is it covered by the 
Byrd amendment, absent any showing as 
to what its activities may have been since 
that time? Is it sufficient, in terms of the 
Byrd amendment, simply to act in the 
absence of additional information since 
1966, or to satisfy the Byrd amendment 
must there be in addition some positive 
showing that since that time there has 
been no export of goods by any of these 
countries to North Vietnam? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the reason why 
I have raised the question as to what is 
meant by “furnishing goods or supplies.” 
In other words, I would have been better 
satisfied if it read “materials of war or 
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armaments.” Then, of course, I would 
feel a little differently about it; if some 
of our apparent friends were sending 
bullets to Hanoi to be used upon Amer- 
ican boys, I do not care what the balance 
of trade would be, I would vote against it. 

If the words “furnishing goods or 
supplies” are changed to “furnishing 
materials of war or armaments,” then 
I believe we would get to the core of the 
problem. 

Mr. MUSKIE. May I pursue the point 
I have made. 

The first point is, what is the time 
frame within which the test laid down in 
the Byrd amendment must be satisfied? 

First, must one of these countries make 
a positive showing to the satisfaction of 
our country, some agency of our Govern- 
ment, that it has not engaged in export- 
ing goods to North Vietnam within what- 
ever time frame is meant by the Byrd 
amendment? 

Second, what time frame is there? Are 
we talking about trade in 1966, or are 
we talking about trade at any time in 
1967? And what about trade tomorrow? 
Suppose that today such a country meets 
whatever test is intended by the Byrd 
amendment. What assurance must such 
a country make with respect to tomorrow 
or next week or next month? 

Let us take the United Kingdom. The 
United Kingdom in 1966 exported goods 
to North Vietnam. The total could not 
have been very great, because the total 
of all goods exported by the free world 
to North Vietnam in that year was $12 
million. But suppose the United King- 
dom sold goods, exported goods, to North 
Vietnam in 1966. To my knowledge, the 
United Kingdom has not foresworn the 
possibility of exporting other goods to 
North Vietnam some time in 1967. Are 
we going to require, if the Byrd amend- 
ment becomes law, that Great Britain 
foreswear such an intention with respect 
to some part of the future or an indefinite 
period into the future, or for what period, 
if any? 

These are questions that it seems to me 
must be answered as we consider the 
Byrd amendment. 

Now, the Senator from Virginia will 
very properly raise the point that what 
he is talking about is governments of 
these countries and not exports by citi- 
zens or nationals, I presume. Well, when 
is trade with North Vietnam to be con- 
sidered the furnishing of goods by gov- 
ernments? Suppose the goods are carried 
by ships flying the flag of the nation in 
question. Suppose the export of the goods 
in question had been licensed by govern- 
ment agents in some fashion. Would that 
constitute furnishing of goods by the 
government of one of these nations? 

These are the questions that must be 
decided if we are to require that, in order 
to satisfy the Byrd amendment, a gov- 
ernment must give positive assurance 
that it is not engaged in trade—or that 
none of its nationals is—that it has not 
done so for some time in the past, and 
that it must in addition give some assur- 
ance as to the future. 

What would be the reaction of govern- 
ments which are asked to give these as- 
surances? What would be the reaction of 
the United Kingdom if we were to say to 
her, “We will not trade with you or we 
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will not give you use of the Export-Im- 
port Bank facilities, to finance trade with 
you, unless you give us a piece of paper 
which says that you have not traded with 
North Vietnam in 1967, that you do not 
intend to trade with North Vietnam in 
1967”—perhaps go even further and say, 
“You do not intend to trade with North 
Vietnam at any time that we are at war 
with North Vietnam”? What would be 
the reaction of the United Kingdom to 
that kind of requirement on our part? 
Can we take it for granted that she will 
give that assurance? If we are not 
troubled by whether or not she gives that 
type of assurance, then we must be con- 
cerned with the impact upon our indus- 
try, our exports, and our balance of pay- 
ments as a result of her refusal to com- 
ply with the requirements of the Byrd 
amendment. 

These are some of the problems. 

In the hearings and considerations of 
the bill, questions of this sort were not 
before the committee in any way, shape, 
or form. There were no hearings to ex- 
plore the answers to problems such as 
those I have attempted to suggest on 
the floor of the Senate—and I have not 
suggested them all, by any means. 

Is it in our interest to enact this type 
of prohibition without in some way ex- 
ploring the impact? What will be the 
reaction of the free world countries? 
What is the total of their present trade? 

On that point, let me say this: I have 
referred to the proposals for using mili- 
tary means to cut off free world trade 
with North Vietnam. We have not ac- 
cepted those proposals up to this point 
because in the minds of the decision- 
makers, the balance of our national in- 
terest does not justify it. We have the 
same thing here. We are talking about 
cutting off the flow of a total of $12 

llion, 

How did we arrive at the figure of $12 
million? There was a time when it was 
much greater, Well, it has been cut to 
that figure because we have used diplo- 
matic channels, the channels of direct 
communication with free world coun- 
tries and with our friends in the free 
world, to persuade them to reduce their 
economic communications with North 
Vietnam. They have responded, and they 
have reduced their trade, and they have 
done so without jeopardizing some of the 
other interests, the mutual interests, 
which I have tried to touch upon briefly 
this afternoon. So we have made prog- 
ress, substantial progress, to the point 
where all free world trade with Vietnam 
is down to $12 million. 

The question is whether, without hav- 
ing fully explored all the implications 
of the policy encompassed in the Byrd 
amendment, we should take on risks 
which could imperil billions of dollars 
of trade for the purpose of cutting off 
that last vestige of $12 million in trade. 
Do we accept the uncertain risks, which 
can be of great magnitude, to cut off 
that last remaining $12 million? This 
is the nature of the question. 

Because of my sympathy with the ob- 
jective which the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia has described—the objec- 
tive of the amendment he has offered— 
I have explored thoroughly, with ad- 
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ministration representatives, the possi- 
bility of working out language that 
would move in the direction of his ob- 
jective, without incurring the risks I 
have suggested. 

Frankly, they made a good-faith effort 
to do just that, but because of these un- 
certainties which they themselves are not 
in a position to define we have not found 
it possible to dream up language which 
would eliminate the uncertainties and 
the risks. We have tried. I wanted to do 
it. I know how this amendment troubles 
Senators on both sides of the aisle. The 
feelings that exist are almost physical in 
reality here this afternoon as Senators 
respond to the objectives of the Byrd 
amendment. Believe me, it is not easy for 
me to stand here and raise these prob- 
lems, risks, and uncertainties. These 
problems are real. They are there and I 
suspect, if the Senate reaction to the 
emotional appeal for the amendment is 
to adopt it this afternoon, all of us would 
find it necessary to wonder if we acted 
wisely when we understand the full im- 
plications of it. 

This is different than an amendment 
of the Foreign Assistance Act which has 
a similar restriction because there what 
is being controlled is our own action. We 
know what it is and if our policy is not 
to give aid under certain conditions or 
uncertainties, we know and understand, 
and there is no doubt about it. Here we 
are talking about the action of other gov- 
ernments. We do not know the frame of 
time that is being talked about. We do 
not know what order of proof is neces- 
sary, what kind of assurance will be re- 
quired from foreign governments, or 
what their reaction to our requirement 
may be. 

It is for each Senator to decide how he 
will vote, keeping in mind what I have 
said with respect to the emotional ap- 
peal of the Byrd amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I do not 
think I am second to any Senator in his 
opposition to communism. Further, I op- 
pose East-West trade. I do not think we 
can start building bridges of friendship, 
understanding, and commercial inter- 
course between the United States and 
Communist countries until the Commu- 
nists show by overt deeds, acts, and 
words that they are willing to cooperate 
in making this a peaceful and secure 
world. 

I do not imagine there is anyone in 
the Senate who is more of a hawk than 
I am. I have been in Vietnam three times 
in the last 18 months. I have always sup- 
ported our military men in their judg- 
ment. Time and time again I have urged 
that we close the harbor at Haiphong, 
the vital funnel through which North 
Vietnamese supplies flow. 

However, I cannot in good conscience 
and with a feeling of responsibility sup- 
port a vote for the Byrd amendment in 
its present form. I think the language is 
vague. I think that it leaves too much to 
very, very liberal construction, far more 
liberal construction than I think many 
of us would like to see. I have not been 
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satisfied with whether this would apply 
to Britain or Greece, because vessels reg- 
istered and carrying flags of those gov- 
ernments do sail in and out of the harbors 
of Hanoi and Haiphong. 

Mr. President, second, as I understand 
it, this proposal would cover any future 
situation. I believe our administration 
embarked on a foolish policy in agreeing 
to economic sanctions against Rhodesia. 
What would happen if, in pursuit of that 
policy, we were called upon, or the ad- 
ministration should determine we would 
support those sanctions with our Armed 
Forces? Then, we would be bound not to 
deal with any nation which was doing 
business with Rhodesia. This is the logi- 
cal extension to which this proposal 
could be carried. 

Unless we can get something far more 
specific than this, and something which 
does not lend itself to such liberal con- 
struction, I am afraid I cannot support 
the amendment and I intend to vote 
against it. 

I can anticipate the flood of telephone 
calls, wires, and mail that I am going to 
get as a result, but I do not believe this 
is a wise amendment and I agree with 
the Senator from Maine. I do not think 
that in an emotional state we should act 
hastily on legislation at this time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia offered 
this amendment this afternoon and he 
made the statement that perhaps some 
Senators might not believe that the rea- 
soning which he used in offering the 
amendment was very sophisticated, but 
that he was persuaded it was the right 
thing to do. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, whether anybody classes his rea- 
soning as sophisticated or not, he sees 
the picture with a clarity that I hope 
other Senators will see it. 

In considering this very important 
amendment I, as a Republican, first have 
to ask myself: “If there were a Repub- 
lican President sitting in the White 
House would you vote for this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. President, I have voted for many 
similar restrictive amendments with so- 
called escape hatches in them when we 
had a Republican President and when 
we had a Democratic President. 

When I view the growth of the execu- 
tive branch of government and its as- 
sumption of power, its strange, queer, 
macabre, and distorted interpretation of 
laws that we write here, sometimes going 
in a completely opposite direction to the 
intent of Congress, I think we do have 
reason to be concerned. 

Let us take a look at one specific in- 
stance. Let us look at the Fiat situation. 
Most people, I suppose, think of Fiats in 
terms of these cute little bugs that run 
around the streets of Washington and 
around our country. I have nothing 
against them. I am sure that very few 
people realize that Fiat is one of the 
largest manufacturers of big, heavy, 
buses and trucks in the world. So, when 
we talk about constructing or loaning $50 
million of American money to construct 
a Fiat factory in Russia, we are not 
only talking about building little bugs 
for Russians to ride around in; we are 
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talking about the actual potential of 
of building the heaviest and most sophis- 
ticated trucks, buses, and means of 
transportation, convertible to military 
use that a plant could possibly make. 

Then, I cap this statement with one 
question: Who made our tanks in World 
War II and who makes our tanks today? 
They are basically made by our auto- 
mobile manufacturers or spin-offs from 
those companies because they are the 
companies which made the mobile units 
which we employ in Europe. It is con- 
vertible and it even goes beyond the 
making of trucks. It is convertible by 
means and by reason of machinery that 
goes into the making of materials and 
armaments of war. 

This we should never forget. My good 
friend from Rhode Island, who is in the 
Chamber, said a few moments ago—I do 
not have his exact words, but he said 
the thing that bothered him was the 
difference between goods and supplies 
and materials of war or armaments, and 
that if it had more substance as to mate- 
rials of war or armaments, this might 
make him feel differently. Have I quoted 
the Senator approximately correctly? 

Mr. PASTORE. Correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I can understand the 
Senator’s concern about this, but there 
is also something else about this par- 
ticular language which has great perti- 
nence. We do not have to name arma- 
ments or materials of war if we finance 
the shipment of wheat or any other non- 
strategic item. Here I am not talking 
about bearings or heavy tools. But if 
Americans finance the shipment of 
goods not ordinarily considered strategic 
to a given country, to that extent we fill 
up their well so that they can draw on 
the well for use in the production of 
strategic materials. 

Thus, it cannot be said in any sense 
that goods and supplies become insig- 
nificant. They are significant; because, 
to the extent that we finance them, we 
relieve the pressure on that particular 
economy and permit them to use their 
implements and their finances for the 
production of war materials. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield at that 
point? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is not the way I 
understood the situation. As I under- 
stand the situation, if Great Britain sold 
wheat, let us say, to Hanoi, then, there- 
after, we could not extend any credit to 
Great Britain for any other product that 
it proposes to buy from the United States. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am coming to that side 
of the argument in a moment. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator did not 
see it that way. In other words, as I 
understand it, this is not a cutting off of 
trade that is to be extended for goods 
going into Vietnam. This would cut off 
trade with a country that might be sell- 
ing anything to Hanoi. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is exactly right. 

I will go through this again because I 
want to make myself clear to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. We do not actually 
have to finance armaments going into 
Hanoi. All we have to finance is anything 
which is purchased at least by that gov- 
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ernment. In doing so, we relieve the eco- 
nomic and fiscal pressure on that govern- 
ment so that the credit and the financing 
can then be used by that government in 
another way; namely, for the production 
of armaments. 

So that it does not actually have to be 
named armaments or materials of war. 
It does not have to be so named in the 
amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. No, we are not under- 
standing one another at all. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am sure the Senator 
does not understand me. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am afraid the Sena- 
tor does not understand me, either. 

The fact remains that what we are 
talking about are our relations with 
friendly nations. As has been pointed out 
by the Senator from Maine, he has al- 
ready mentioned a group of nations in 
the free world—I think it is 10—who 
have been selling about $12 million 
worth of nonstrategic goods to Hanoi. 

Now, I do not like this. What the 
amendment would do is, because these 
countries sell $12 million worth of 
goods—and now I am talking about 
France, Belgium, Italy, West Ger- 
many 

Mr. ALLOTT. And Spain. 

Mr. PASTORE. Because these coun- 
tries sell $12 million worth of goods to 
Hanoi, ipso facto, we are going to cut 
out credit for anything else they may 
want to buy from American producers 
and manufacturers, not to go to Viet- 
nam, but to be used by their own people. 

What we would actually be doing 
would be cutting off our nose to spite 
our face. We would be insulting our 
friends. We should persuade our friends 
not to sell to Hanoi. I think we have made 
tremendous progress, but on the floor this 
afternoon it has been indicated that be- 
cause these friendly nations are selling 
$12 million worth of goods a year to 
Hanoi, we do not want to do business with 
them any more and are not going to ex- 
tend credit to them any more. 

I am afraid that if we do that we may 
be getting ourselves into a problem so 
great that we cannot possibly imagine it 
at the moment. We are anxious to in- 
crease our exports. Take France. France 
purchases from us one billion and a quar- 
ter dollars’ worth every year. We buy 
from them half a billion dollars’ worth. 
There is a 2-to-1 factor there, and to our 
advantage, in the trade we have with 
France. If we say to France, “Look, last 
year you sold $500,000 worth of non- 
strategic goods to Hanoi and for that 
reason we will do business with you no 
longer,” does not the Senator realize 
what we would lose? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, do I have 
the floor? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, of course the Sen- 
ator does. The Senator does not have to 
ask the Presiding Officer. Ask me and 
I will tell him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALLOTT. Well, all right. I do not 
want to cut the Senator of. 

Mr. PASTORE. I appreciate that the 
Senator yielded to me. 

Mr. ALLOTT. However, I do not want 
to be forestalled from the right to be 
heard myself. 

The figure, by the way, is $12 million, 
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is it not, according to the Senator from 
Maine? 


Mr. MUSKIE. If the Senator from 
Colorado will yield 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The $12 million figure 
covers all exports from all free world 
countries to North Vietnam in calendar 
year 1966. The figure for France was 
$2,290,000. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Maine. 

Getting back to the subject, obviously 
I have not gotten through to my good 
friend from Rhode Island. It seems to me 
that what we are facing here is that the 
State Department and the executive 
branch have failed to face up to the hard 
facts of realism. The rest of the world 
thinks we are foolish to finance trade 
with governments who are furnishing 
Vietnam with supplies. I think we are 
foolish. We are not shutting off all trade, 
if this amendment is adopted, despite 
the arguments to make it appear that 
way. There are other ways they can 
finance their trade. They can use their 
own banks or private sources of capital. 
There are also the world banks. In fact, 
we have got so many banks spread all 
around the world, in such profusion now, 
that there is almost no end to them. 

What the Senator has said is that this 
is one opportunity for us to say, loud and 
clear, that we do not sanction trading 
with our enemies and we are not going 
to ask our people to finance trade with 
those countries who are furnishing 
North Vietnam with supplies. 

Mr. President, I feel very strongly 
about this amendment. I feel strongly 
about it with full consideration of what 
I think the President needs. But I also 
think that it is time for the Senate to 
stand up and say to the world, loudly 
and clearly, that we have brought our 
thinking out of the clouds, that we have 
got our feet firmly on the ground, and 
now is the time when we are going to 
stop this financing of countries who are 
trading and giving aid and comfort to 
our enemies. 

Finally, with the dead in Vietnam at 
12,000 or thereabouts, I cannot be un- 
mindful of the responsibility that rests 
upon each and every one of us. It is not 
just emotional. I have supported the 
President. I have not supported the way 
the war has been waged. I have not 
agreed with it. The best military people 
I have heard have not agreed with the 
way it is being run, either, But neither 
has any statement of mine I have ever 
made given any aid or comfort to the 
enemy, nor could it ever be published to 
be of aid and comfort to the enemy in 
any Russian, Chinese, or Hanoi news- 
paper. 

Thus, I think my position in this 
respect, in support of the President, is 
well known and has been stated over and 
over again. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate this 
afternoon will say to our Government, 
We do not approve of this. We are going 
to cut it out. No longer, by taxing our 
own people, are we going to finance trade 
with those countries presently giving 
material and comfort to the enemies we 
are fighting in Vietnam. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the Byrd amendment. 
The amendment would prohibit the Ex- 
port-Import Bank from: one, financing 
purchases by a country at war with the 
United States; and two, financing pur- 
chases by a country aiding another coun- 
try which is at war with the United 
States. Last year the United States lost 
over 5,000 men in Vietnam. This year it 
has been estimated we will lose 7,300. I 
think the figure now is going to run 
higher than that, because the casualties 
so far have been greater than antici- 
pated. 

I would simply ask Senators to pro- 
pose a question of this kind to the serv- 
icemen fighting over there. What would 
the men in Vietnam want them to do? 
How would they want Senators to vote on 
this question? There is no doubt in my 
mind that this amendment is calculated 
to prevent helping the economy of any 
nation that is at war with the United 
States or any nation that is trading or 
doing business with a nation at war with 
the United States. 

It has been mentioned here that about 
$12 million of business is being done with 
North Vietnam by other countries. I 
would remind Senators that this is a drop 
in the bucket; that the United States 
itself is spending, to support this war, 
from $25 billion to $30 billion per year. 
This war is costing from $2 billion to $2.5 
billion a month. 

Mr. President, even if we did lose that 
amount in trade, what is that compared 
with saving American lives? 

There certainly should be no question 
in anyone’s mind that, if this amend- 
ment is adopted, it will promote the econ- 
omies of the countries which are en- 
gaging us in armed conflict or those 
countries which are doing business with 
those countries with which we are en- 
gaged in armed conflict. War is not only 
a military battle, but an economic battle, 
and it is just as important that we fight 
it from an economic standpoint as from 
a military standpoint. 

I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment. Ask yourselves what the 
American people want. There lies your 
answer. There is no question in my mind 
as to how the American people would 
stand on this. There is no question in my 
mind as to how the fighting men would 
stend on this. There is no question in my 
mind as to what is best for America while 
we are at war. 

Mr. President, I think it is a great 
mistake to trade with countries that are 
at war with the United States or to as- 
sist them in any form whatever. 

I would remind the Senate that the 
Soviet Union has been furnishing about 
80 percent of the armor and equipment 
necessary to wage the war in Vietnam. 
I am convinced that if the Soviet Union 
would withdraw its aid in the war in 
Vietnam, the war would end very shortly. 

I can see no other course; it seems to 
me if we are interested in the survival 
of our own country, we should adopt 
this amendment. For the sake of a few 
paltry dollars—even if we lost them—I 
still say we ought to adopt the amend- 
ment. I hope the Senate will adopt the 
Byrd amendment, 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I want it 
plainly understood that my opposition 
to this amendment does not constitute 
an endorsement of trade with Commu- 
nist countries. It does not constitute any 
softening in my attitude on the prosecu- 
tion of the war in Vietnam. It does not 
constitute any softening in my attitude 
toward countries that want to trade with 
North Vietnam. 

I do not think the amendment is well 
drawn, I am afraid of its implications. 
Therefore, I intend to vote against the 
amendment. 

I appreciate the objectives of my dis- 
tinguished friend from Virginia, and I 
endorse his objectives. 

I want to clarify one other thing. This 
is not a matter of American taxpayers 
subsidizing the trade of anyone. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank is one of the few 
agencies of the Government of the 
United States that makes any money. It 
returns some $60 million annually into 
the Treasury of the United States, and 
some $60 million more goes into its re- 
serves. So it is in sound condition. 
Therefore, do not get any mistaken idea 
that this is a matter of the American 
taxpayers subsidizing anybody. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine yield for a question? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. The Senator has said 
how much trade has been invloved be- 
tween a number of nations and North 
Vietnam. Can he tell the dollar value 
of the trade between Russia and North 
Vietnam? How much military equip- 
ment has been sent to North Vietnam? 
What is the value of it? Is it 80 percent, 
as suggested by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND]? That, to me, 
is the important issue. How much has 
been the volume of trade? 

Mr. MUSKIE. That figure is available. 
I do not have it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is the most im- 
portant thing to me. The trade of these 
other nations is insignificant. 

Mr. MUSKIE, May I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the question of trade with 
Communist countries, including Russia, 
and the use of the Export-Import Bank 
in connection with it, is covered by the 
Foreign Assistant Act of 1966. The ques- 
tion of trade with free countries whose 
exports from us may find their way to 
Communist countries is covered by the 
pending bill. So the Byrd amendment 
has particular relevance to trade of the 
free world countries. It is with respect 
to them that we have no present law, 
and nothing in the pending legislation 
applies. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I re- 
peat what I said earlier today: We are 
contemplating financing a $50 million 
automobile manufacturing plant for 
Russia. Russia is the main supplier of 
goods to North Vietnam. Trucks are an 
essential part of war. I cannot go along 
with any program which, as has been 
said, will provide $50 million for Fiat to 
build automobiles which, in all probabil- 
ity and certainty, will be sent to North 
Vietnam. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I shall be 
brief in summarizing the arguments as I 
understand them. I suggest, primarily, 
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that Senators who have not been able 
to listen to the debate this afternoon, 
and who will be reading the Recorp after 
the vote, and our constituents, friends, 
historians, and reporters read carefully 
the Recorp of this memorable day. Let 
them examine the debate and notice the 
questions which have been asked and the 
answers which have been given, and re- 
late them, if they can, to a conclusion 
in connection with the decision which is 
about to be made. 

I do not propose to repeat the argu- 
ments. The bill has rather larger impli- 
cations, however, than the Senator from 
Maine indicated in one of his concluding 
remarks, in which he seemed to imply 
that the Byrd amendment would not 
have much import because all of what it 
proposes is adequately covered by other 
legislation. Unhappily, that is not cor- 
rect. 

The other legislation says that it is 
the policy of the United States to abhor 
and to oppose these activities. This bill, 
for the first time, would make it a law. 
Attorney General Kennedy ruled—and 
it is a matter of record—that when 
something is a matter of policy, it is 
meaningless as law. There is a vast dif- 
ference between what the Byrd amend- 
ment provides and what has been done in 
previous legislation. 

We may quibble whether the amount 
is $11 million or $12 million, but every 
nation knows that what goes into Hanoi 
goes in to help them fight a war against 
our American forces. 

In reply to the question of the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], there are some 
specific guidelines concerning what Ha- 
noi is getting from Russia. I have placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at different 
times tables and other information 
showing this. 

Fourteen days after October 12, 1966, 
when the President by Executive order, 
for the first time opened up, without li- 
cense or restriction, 400 items for expor- 
tation to build up the economy of Russia, 
the Russians held a conference in War- 
saw, Poland, with the Warsaw Pact 
countries, and issued a proclamation. In- 
cluded among the countries was “friend- 
ly little Rumania.” I put “friendly Ru- 
mania” in quotation marks. Russia and 
those countries promised a billion dollars 
of additional supplies to North Vietnam. 
In the first 3 months afterward, they 
sent one-third of that additional billion 
dollars’ worth of supplies to Hanoi. 

We know where a Mig comes from. It 
comes only from Russia. We know where 
they get their SAM bases; only from 
Russia. We know, according to intelli- 
gence which the Army has reported, that 
there are at least 7,500 antiaircraft guns 
in North Vietnam and South Vietnam, 
shooting down American pilots every day. 
All of them come from Russia. The Sen- 
ator says he has seen pictures of the Rus- 
sian trucks himself. Mr. President, that 
should be adequate to sharpen the issue 
before us. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MUNDT. Of course. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will Russia be eligible 
for credit guarantees from the Export- 
Import Bank, if the President determines 
that it is in the interest of our country? 
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Mr. MUNDT. Yes. But not if we agree 
to the Byrd amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. That sharpens the issue. 
Other than that, we have done nothing. 
In the Muskie perfecting amendments, 
we changed the word “policy” around, 
and we changed the word “should” to 
“shall”; but at the end of it we say that 
having done all this, should the President 
decide that it is in the public interest to 
do otherwise, he can do it. 

That is what I referred to yesterday as 
hypocritical legislation. We are more 
than a little dishonest with the people 
when we tell them we have locked the 
door. We took “should” out and put in 
“shall”; we say it is not policy, it is law. 
But if we leave in the escape hatch— 
through which you could drive a four- 
horse team with a load of South Dakota 
alfalfa hay, if you were blind and doing 
it at midnight, it is so broad—if we pass a 
law saying that if the President wishes, 
he can do otherwise, it is meaningless, 
and we do not need an Attorney General’s 
opinion to tell us so. 

We should know that. People who read 
the Record should know that. Those who 
vote on the legislation should know it. 

One other point: As we approach this 
decision, let us realize that we are, for 
the first time in history, hammering out 
by legislative action a wartime policy on 
trading with the enemy. This is the first 
time that Senators have directly faced 
up to such a vote. If we fail or fumble 
this opportunity, I can guarantee it will 
not be our last vote on this subject—not 
the last in this session, not the last time 
this week. If we now enact effective leg- 
islation, we will have made progress, and 
I think history will applaud us for show- 
ing our concern for the many, instead of 
for those fugitive few who do profit and 
get rich from wartime trade. I support 
the Byrd amendment and urge its adop- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I shall take only 1 or 2 minutes. 

First, I wish to say that I realize that 
there are different viewpoints on this 
proposal, and I recognize the complete 
sincerity of every Senator. Naturally, I 
would hope that as many as possible 
would vote for the amendment, but I 
know that those who do not vote for it 
are equally as sincere, equally as consci- 
entious as those who vote in the affirma- 
tive. It is a question of viewpoint and 
opinion. 

I think we have gotten off the track a 
little bit this afternoon as to this amend- 
ment. There have been, perhaps, some 
red herrings thrown across the trail. 

All it really would do is this: It just 
spells out whether the President shall 
have discretionary authority to do what 
has been proposed or suggested by some 
here, or whether Congress itself shall 
say that these funds, provided by the 
American taxpayers, shall not be used for 
the benefit of any nation whose govern- 
ment is sending supplies and material to 
North Vietnam. 

Some point has been made about the 
fact that it does not specify strategic 
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materials or armaments. Mr. President, 
I read a great deal of history from time 
to time, and I like to read about Na- 
poleon. I am not a military man, but I 
like to read Napoleon. One of Napoleon’s 
fundamental propositions was that an 
army travels on its stomach. So when- 
ever wheat, food, or anything of that type 
is sent to North Vietnam, it is sent there 
to the disadvantage, as I see it, of our 
American troops. 

Another point which has been raised 
by the very able Senator from Maine is 
that this is a matter to be determined by 
diplomacy. Mr. President, we have had 
a great deal of diplomacy in recent years, 
and I am not sure that the American peo- 
ple are very happy with the diplomacy we 
have had. As a matter of fact, if the 
executive branch would act to curb some 
of the problems we are faced with now, 
I would not ask Congress to do it. 

The point has been made that only so 
many millions of dollars’ worth of goods 
and materials have been sent to North 
Vietnam. Perhaps it was $11 million, or 
$20 million, or whatever amount it was 
last year. We do not know but that it 
might be $200 million in the coming fiscal 
year, or what the figure might be. 

But I think we would do well to ask 
this question: Is it not conceivable that 
whatever the amount of the material was, 
it could very well have helped the war 
effort of the North Vietnamese, and thus 
prolonged the struggle we are engaged 

? 


I think most of us will agree—and I am 
convinced that the American people will 
agree—that this war in Vietnam is not 
going too well. Some will disagree. Sec- 
retary McNamara seems to think things 
are going nicely. But I am convinced 
that the war is not going too well. I am 
convinced that we are not demonstrably 
closer to ending it now than we were 2 
years ago, before we started this great 
buildup. 

Perhaps this amendment will not do 
any good. Maybe it will not help the men 
in Vietnam. But certainly it cannot hurt 
them. Certainly it cannot do them any 
harm; and I think at least it is worth a 
try. I further suggest that it is in line 
with the discussion which took place on 
the floor of the Senate on July 31, when 
many most outstanding and able Sena- 
tors took the Senate floor to say that the 
Senate in the past had created imbalance 
between the executive and the legislative 
branches, and felt that now is the time 
to attempt to correct that imbalance. 

This is one amendment which would 
seek to help accomplish that end. Per- 
haps it is not a great amendment. Maybe 
it will not end the war—as we know it 
will not—but it might help a little bit. 
It might be of some slight help to our 
troops. It might help a great deal in be- 
ginning the road back to where the Sen- 
ate of the United States corrects the im- 
balance which now exists between the 
legislative and executive branches of our 
Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
pen ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lonc], and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr, FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. S Mark- 
Ens! are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD] are absent on official business, 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke], the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Dominick], and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Fannin] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], and 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin] 
would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Bennett] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 56, 
nays 26, as follows: 


[No. 212 Leg.] 
YEAS—56 
Allott Hansen Montoya 
Anderson Harris Mundt 
Baker Hartke Murphy 
Bayh Hickenlooper Nelson 
Boggs Hill Pearson 
Brewster Holland Prouty 
Burdick Hollings Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Ribicoff 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Smith 
Church Jordan,Idaho Spong 
Cotton Lausche Stennis 
Dirksen Long, La. Symington 
Dodd Magnuson Tal 
Eastland McClellan Thurmond 
Ellender McGovern Williams, Del. 
Ervin McIntyre Yarborough 
Fong Miller Young, N. Dak 
G Monroney 
NAYS—26 

Bartlett Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Percy 
Clark Kuchel Scott 
Cooper 1d Sparkman 
Gruening McCarthy Tower 

art Mondale Tydings 
Hayden Morton Williams, N.J. 
Inouye Muskie Young, Ohio 
Javits Pastore 

NOT VOTING—18 

Aiken Dominick McGee 
Bennett Fannin Metcalf 
Bible Fulbright Morse 
Brooke re Moss 
Cannon Hatfield Russell 
Curtis Long, Mo. Smathers 


So the amendment (No. 247) of Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. ERVIN. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment, which I do not believe 
will involve a rollcall vote, and it can be 
disposed of in 10 or 12 minutes. I ask 
that it be read. It is an amendment of- 
fered for the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the clerk 
cannot be heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The clerk will not 
read the amendment until there is or- 
der. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The amendment is not 
in print, and the only way we will know 
what is in it will be by hearing it read. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I advise my distin- 
guished friend that a mimeographed copy 
is on each Senator’s desk. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But it was not printed, 
in accordance with the rules, 

Mr. HOLLAND. There are mimeo- 
graphed copies. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is a different 
thing; and I have not seen the mimeo- 
graphed copy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Insert after 
line 2, page 3: 

(b) Section 2(a) of the Act is amended by 
inserting after the second sentence the fol- 
lowing: “In providing such aid, however, 
the Board of Directors of the Bank shall not 
approve any loan unless it finds that the 
domestic economy will not be adversely af- 
fected thereby.” 


Renumber (b), on line 3, page 3, (c). 
Renumber (c), on line 22, page 4, (d). 
Renumber (d), on line 25, page 4, (e). 
Renumber (e), on line 12, page 5, (f). 
Renumber (f), on line 15, page 5, (g). 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, my only 
purpose in bringing up this amendment 
for my colleague, Senator SMaTHERS, and 
myself, is that we have had a very disap- 
pointing experience in connection with 
a loan made by the Bank, in that it was 
made without the industry affected 
knowing anything about it, without the 
Senators who were concerned knowing 
anything about it, and it was made to 
a foreign country in such an industry as 
to very adversely affect a large industry 
of this country. Because we are told from 
inside the Bank that there is a prob- 
ability of another large loan, we feel that 
the bill should include a provision re- 
quiring the Bank to advise itself as to 
the possible adverse effects upon Ameri- 
can industry of a loan that it is being 
pared to make. We feel very keenly about 
The loan in question was for $24 mil- 
lion to the country of Morocco for the 
purpose of greatly expanding their 
phosphate business, their phosphate fa- 
cilities. Incidentally, phosphate is an in- 
ternational object of trade. From my own 
State, between 30 and 40 percent of the 
phosphate produced is marketed in for- 
eign trade, and phosphate produced in 
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other sections of the Nation is also mar- 
keted in foreign trade. 

Besides, there are large deposits of 
phosphates in the West which the Sena- 
tors and people affected are very anxious 
to start producing in great quantity, and 
it is excellent phosphate. Excellent de- 
posits have just been found in the State 
represented by the two Senators from 
North Carolina, and that will be in the 
field very shortly. 

We are very anxious that for the 
further protection of the phosphate in- 
dustry, and also for the enforcement of 
the principle, the Bank should advise 
itself about possible adverse effects on 
domestic business before it makes a loan. 
We feel that this amendment should 
be placed in the bill. 

Mr. President, as rapidly as I can, I 
will go through the remarks which I 
have. 

In February 1965, I was advised that 
the administration had agreed in 1963 
to lend the Moroccan Government $5 
million in 1964, and $10 million in 1965, 
through AID for the purpose of expand- 
ing its phosphate production. 

The hurtful effect such expansion 
would have on our domestic economy in 
Florida and other areas of the United 
States prompted us to confer with offi- 
cials of AID, at which time we pointed 
out that under the Development Loan 
Fund Assistance Act, it is required that 
assistance shall not be furnished if the 
President finds that assistance proposed 
to be furnished would have an adverse 
effect upon the U.S. economy, or a sub- 
stantial segment thereof—title 22 U.S.C. 
2171. 

In the authorization legislation for 
AID is a provision such as the one we 
offer, and when that was called to the 
attention of AID, they declined to make 
the loan. The next we heard about the 
matter, which was in the late part of 
1965, we were informed by a press re- 
lease—not by the Bank, not by the in- 
dustry affected, but by a press release— 
that the Export-Import Bank had al- 
ready authorized a loan of $24 million 
to Morocco for the purpose of assisting 
in financing the purchase of equipment, 
machinery, materials and reiated serv- 
ices, required for the maintenance and 
expansion of existing phosphate mining 
operations in Morocco. At that time my 
colleague, Senator SMATHERS, and I, 
wrote the President of the Bank, Mr. 
Linder, under date of December 6, 1965, 
stating our concern and alarm over the 
proposed loan for the purpose of expand- 
ing the phosphate industry of Morocco, 
as such expansion would unquestionably 
affect the world market and, thereby, 
have a direct effect upon the phosphate 
industry of Florida, which is a large ex- 
porter of phosphate, as well as on other 
areas of the country. Our letter further 
requested that prior to any further loans 
being made for the purpose of expanding 
phosphate production, we be given an 
opportunity to be heard. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of our letter be printed in the RECORD 
at this time. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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DECEMBER 6, 1965. 
Hon. HAROLD F. LINDER, 
President and Chairman, 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. LINDER: The recent announce- 
ment of a $24 million loan to the Government 
of Morocco by the Export-Import Bank for 
the purpose of expanding the phosphate in- 
dustry of that country is viewed with con- 
siderable alarm as the proposed e on 
will unquestionably affect the world market 
and thus have a direct effect upon the phos- 
phate industry of Florida as well as other 
areas of the country. 

We are further concerned over the fact 
that our offices were not notified of the pro- 
posed loan prior to its consummation and 
public announcement of its approval by the 
Export-Import Bank. 

In view of the effect that the expansion 
of the phosphate industry will have on the 
industry in Florida, we earnestly request that 
prior to any further loans being made for the 
purpose of expanding phosphate production 
that we be given an opportunity to be heard. 

Yours respectfully, 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
U.S. Senators. 


Mr. HOLLAND. By letter dated De- 
cember 16, 1965, the Bank replied, and I 
should like to quote from that letter: 


After careful study of the application, our 
Board of Directors gave its preliminary au- 
thorization of the credit on November 12, 
1965. As is customary, the proposal was then 
referred to the National Advisory Council on 
International Financial and Monetary Prob- 
lems for its consideration. The Council, con- 
sisting of representatives of the Treasury 
Department, Department of State, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
Eximbank, and the Department of Commerce, 
indicated unanimously that it had no objec- 
tion to the authorization of the credit. On 
November 19, 1965, our Board of Directors 
formally authorized the credit. A press re- 
lease announcing the authorization was 
issued for release on November 29, 1965. 

I appreciate your concern over the possi- 
bility that the expansion of the phosphate 
industry in Morocco, with United States 
equipment financed by Eximbank, may affect 
phosphate producers in Florida and other 
areas of the United States. It is of course 
conceivable that the Bank, by refusing to 
assist the export of capital equipment, could 
in some instances restrict the expansion of 
foreign facilities for the production of com- 
modities which are traded in international 
commerce in competition with domestic pro- 
ducers of these commodities. 

In equal frankness I should add that I am 
not convinced that, given our statutory re- 
sponsibilities, the Bank can or should adopt 
a policy of refusing to finance sound export 
transactions on the grounds which your let- 
ter suggests. As I am sure you will recall, the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, as amended, 
states that “The objects and purposes of the 
Bank shall be to aid in financing and to 
facilitate exports and imports and the ex- 
change of commodities between the United 
States” and foreign countries (12 USC 
635(a)). 


Mr. President, particular note should 
be taken of the first paragraph that I 
just quoted, and I will repeat it in part: 


As is customary, the proposal was then 
referred to the National Advisory Council on 
International Financial and Monetary Prob- 
lems for its consideration. The Council, con- 
sisting of representatives of the Treasury 
Department, Department of State, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
Eximbank, and the Department of Commerce, 
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Mr. President, I shall not go into this 
matter in great detail unless Senators 
wish to question us, but we have the cor- 
respondence on this matter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor the 
answer which we received shortly there- 
after. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Export-Import BANK OF WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D.C., December 16, 1965. 

Hon. Spessarp L. HOLLAND, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HOLLAND: I have your letter 
of December 6, 1965, written jointly with 
Senator Smathers, concerning the $24 mil- 
lion credit which the Export-Import Bank 
has recently authorized in favor of the Gov- 
ernment of Morocco. The purpose of the 
credit is to assist in financing the purchase 
in the United States and exportation to Mo- 
rocco of equipment, machinery, materials, 
and related services, all of United States 
manufacture or origin, required for the 
maintenance and expansion of existing phos- 
phate mining operations of the Moroccan 
Government's Office Cherifien des Phosphates 
(OCP). 

In responding to your comments on the 
possible effect of this credit on Florida phos- 
phate producers, it may be helpful to out- 
line briefly the program which the credit 
will assist in financing. 

The proposed borrower, OCP, is an autono- 
mous corporation, wholly owned by the Gov- 
ernment of Morocco, and has been in exist- 
ence since 1921. It is now engaged in an ex- 
pansion program at a total estimated cost 
of $56.6 million. The major portion of this 
amount is for machinery and equipment. In 
the past, the capital equipment requirements 
of OCP have been supplied primarily by 
European manufacturers. It is our under- 
standing that credit lines are now in exist- 
ence or available from European sources un- 
der which it would be possible for OCP to 
purchase from European suppliers all of its 
requirements for machinery and equipment 
in connection with the present expansion 
program. However, as indicated, OCP would 
like to place approximately $24 million of its 
present equipment requirements with United 
States suppliers. 

In September 1965, OCP filed an applica- 
tion with Eximbank for a credit of $24 mil- 
lion to assist in financing that portion of the 
required equipment which OCP would like 
to purchase in the United States. During our 
consideration of the application we became 
convinced that the Moroccan Government 
was firmly committed, as a matter of top pri- 
ority, to the maintenance and expansion 
program in question; indeed, the program 
had been under way for some time. The only 
question open was where the necessary im- 
ported equipment would be purchased. The 
Moroccans had made it clear to us that while 
they preferred United States equipment, they 
were prepared to purchase the $24 million of 
equipment and services in question from 
European sources if Eximbank should re- 
fuse to finance their purchase from United 
States suppliers. Consequently Eximbank’s 
failure to finance this proposal would have 
resulted In the loss of $24 million of United 
States exports, and the accompanying bal- 
ance of payments advantage, without any 
countervailing benefit to our domestic phos- 
phate producers. 

After careful study of the application, our 
Board of Directors gave its preliminary au- 
thorization of the credit on November 12, 
1965, As is customary, the proposal was then 
referred to the National Advisory Council on 
International Financial and Monetary Prob- 
lems for its consideration, The Council, con- 
sisting of representatives of the Treasury 
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Department, Department of State, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, Ex- 
imbank, and the Department of Commerce, 
indicated unanimously that it had no objec- 
tion to the authorization of the credit. On 
November 19, 1965, our Board of Directors 
formally authorized the credit. A press re- 
lease announcing the authorization was is- 
sued for release on November 29, 1965. 

I appreciate your concern over the possi- 
bility that the expansion of the phosphate 
industry in Morocco, with United States 
equipment financed by Eximbank, may af- 
fect phosphate producers in Florida and 
other areas of the United States. It is of 
course conceivable that the Bank, by refus- 
ing to assist the export of capital equipment, 
could in some instances restrict the expan- 
sion of foreign facilities for the production 
of commodities which are traded in interna- 
tional commerce in competition with domes- 
tic producers of these commodities. In all 
frankness, however, I do not believe, for the 
reasons which I have just stated, that our 
Moroccan credit represents such a case. 

In equal frankness I should add that Iam 
not convinced that, given our statutory re- 
sponsibilities, the Bank can or should adopt 
a policy of refusing to finance sound export 
transactions on the grounds which your let- 
ter suggests. As I am sure you will recall, the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, as 
amended, states that “The objects and pur- 
poses of the Bank shall be to aid in financ- 
ing and to facilitate exports and imports 
and the exchange of commodities between 
the United States” and foreign countries (12 
U.S.C. 635 (a)). The Moroccan credit will be 
available solely to finance the purchase of 
equipment manufactured by United States 
suppliers, and services to be rendered by 
United States entities, This is consistent 
with our statute. It is also consistent with 
the present efforts of the United States Gov- 
ernment and private industry to expand 
United States exports. Of particular impor- 
tance at this time, the export sale made pos- 
sible by the Eximbank credit will make a 
significant contribution to improving the 
balance of payments position of the United 
States. 

If you have further questions concerning 
this credit, please do not hesitate to let me 
know. 

I am sending Senator Smathers a letter 
similar to this one. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD F. LINDER. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, Sena- 
tors will note that the letter makes no 
reference whatever to our strong request 
and our earnest request to be heard be- 
fore the Bank made further loans for this 
purpose. 

If I were to accentuate anything not in 
my prepared remarks it is that I would 
hope this Bank would find out how to 
have more cordial congressional relations 
because they simply ignored our request 
to be heard on further applications, 
which we understood from personnel in 
the Bank were possibly to be granted in 
the future. 

Mr. President, I believe the Export-Im- 
port Bank is greatly needed and is help- 
ful to the economy of the United States 
and to the financing of world trade. But 
I do have distinct reservations as to the 
latitude that is permitted by its statutory 
authority, particularly the fact that the 
Export-Import Bank Act, does not re- 
quire the Bank to consider the adverse 
effect a loan approved by the Bank would 
have on the domestic economy. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in the last 
Congress I introduced a bill to amend the 
Export-Import Bank Act to correct this 
matter. On January 14, 1966, I intro- 
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duced S. 2752 to amend section 2(a) of 
the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, to 
require that in providing aid the bank 
shall not approve any loan unless it finds 
that the domestic economy will not be 
adversely affected thereby. S. 2752 failed 
to receive consideration last year, be- 
cause, I think, of the pressure of time. 
I, therefore, reintroduced it as S. 83 on 
January 11, 1967, and I understand the 
committee requested a report on the 
measure on January 16, 1967, but no 
hearing has been held. It is in the identi- 
cal words embraced in the amendment we 
have offered here; namely: 

In providing such aid, however, the Board 
of Directors of the Bank shall not approve 
any loan unless it finds that the domestic 
economy will not be adversely affected there- 
by. 


It is interesting to note that on March 
1, 1967, Mr. Harold F. Linder, President 
and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank, transmitted a proposed bill to 
amend the Export-Import Bank Act of 
1945 to the Congress. 

I wish to repeat: This agency does not 
seem to develop greatly its relations with 
Congress. 

The proposed bill as submitted and as 
introduced by the chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, Senator SPARKMAN, 
would, if enacted, shorten the name of 
the Bank, extend the life of the Bank 5 
years, and increase its lending authority 
$4.5 billion—to a total of $13.5 billion. 
However, Mr. President, the bill before 
us as reported out of committee adds to 
the proposed bill submitted by the ad- 
ministration, two new sections—Section 
2(b) (2) and 2(b)(3)—expressing the 
policy of the Congress that the Bank 
should not assist exports to Communist 
countries, or exports which the Bank 
knows are principally for use in or sale 
to a Communist country, except when 
the President determines that such as- 
sistance would be in the national interest 
and so reports to the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

Prior to final consideration of the bill 
before us by the committee, we took the 
matter up with the staff of the commit- 
tee to ascertain whether the committee 
also planned to consider my bill, S. 83. 
We were advised that the committee did 
not plan to consider it and it was not 
on the agenda for consideration since the 
reports requested of the executive agen- 
cies on January 16, 1967, had not been 
received. Accordingly, my office contacted 
the General Counsel of the Export- 
Import Bank, Mr. S. Douglas Shackle- 
ford, in an effort to hasten a report, and 
on August 4, 1967, after the committee 
had ordered the pending bill favorably 
reported, a report was received by the 
committee in answer to its request of 
January 16. I ask unanimous consent 
that the report be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 
Washington, D.C., August 4, 1967. 
Hon. JoHN J. SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SPARKMAN: This is in re- 

sponse to your letter of January 16, 1967, 
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with which you enclosed a copy of the Bill, 
S. 83, introduced by Senator Holland and 
referred to your Committee for considera- 
tion. This Bill, if enacted into law, would 
amend section 2(a) of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, so as to require the Board 
of Directors of the Bank to make a deter- 
mination that the domestic economy will 
not be adversely affected before approving 
any loan. 

The Bank is strongly of the opinion that 
the proposed legislation is undesirable and 
would severely reduce the effectiveness of 
the Bank in carrying out its basic Con- 
gressional mandate of aiding in financing 
and facilitating exports and imports of the 
United States. 

A requirement that the Bank undertake 
a study of the possible adverse effects of 
each transaction on the domestic economy 
would be so time-consuming as to rule 
out any possibility of prompt replies to 
requests for financial assistance to United 
States exporters. The Bank would be sad- 
dled with the virtually impossible task of 
analyzing and weighing the potential future 
impact on domestic producers of the num- 
erous export sales in which it participates. 
It would be impractical to require the Bank 
to conduct the inquiries necessary for such 
determinations and at the same time to 
expect it effectively to assist United States 
exporters in their efforts to sell abroad in 
highly competitive markets, where often 
the timely availability of financing is a 
critical element in whether the order will go 
to a United States exporter rather than his 
foreign competitor. 

Such an inquiry would also be inconclu- 
sive. Each loan the Bank makes benefits the 
economy by assisting an export sale of goods 
or services of United States origin. The Bill 
would require a balancing of this benefit 
against any possible adverse effects on other 
areas of the domestic economy. Even if the 
Bank could perform such a balancing act, it 
would find itself in the position of denying 
its facilities to one class of United States 
taxpayers, namely, prospective exporters of 
equipment, supplies, or services, in order to 
confer upon another class of taxpayers a 
proposed benefit which in most cases would 
be wholly illusory. There are relatively few 
types of capital equipment today which can 
be procured in the United States and nowhere 
else. Therefore, the denial of the Bank's 
financial assistance to the United States ex- 
porter would merely result in the foreign bor- 
rower placing the same order elsewhere. 
Manufacturers in Western Europe and Japan 
are generally quite capable of furnishing the 
desired equipment, frequently at lower prices 
than their United States competitors and 
with similar credit support. 

In these circumstances, it is clear that the 
Bill would be self-defeating. Not only would 
it fail to accomplish its purpose, but it would 
mean lost business for United States sup- 
pliers and fewer export transactions for the 
United States. In view of our balance of pay- 
ments problems, we submit that this result 
would be contrary to the national interest. 

These comments on the Bill should not be 
construed to mean that the Bank is not con- 
cerned with the effects of our activities on 
domestic industries undergoing severe hard- 
ships as a result of unfair competition or 
other factors beyond the control of these in- 
dustries. In special cases the Bank, after 
consultation with the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Policies, has sought to avoid furnish- 
ing substantial assistance which would tend 
to aggravate such conditions. However, the 
generalization of such a policy as proposed 
by the Bill would, in our considered judg- 
ment, be highly inadvisable. 

In the light of the foregoing, the Bank 
strongly opposes S. 83 and urges that it not 
be enacted. 

The Bank has been advised by the Bureau 
of the Budget that from the standpoint of 
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the Administration’s program there is no ob- 
jection to the submission to you of these 


HAROLD F. LINDER. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Export-Import Bank advised the chair- 
man of the committee, Senator SPARK- 
man, that S. 83, to amend section 2(a) 
of the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, 
so as to require the board of directors of 
the Bank to make a determination that 
the domestic economy will not be ad- 
versely affected before approving a loan, 
“is undesirable and would severely re- 
duce the effectiveness of the Bank in car- 
rying out its basic congressional man- 
date of aiding in financing and facilitat- 
ing exports and imports of the United 
States.” The report goes on to state: 

A requirement that the Bank undertake a 
study of the possible adverse effects of each 
transaction on the domestic economy would 
be so time-consuming as to rule out any pos- 
sibility of prompt replies to request for 
financial assistance to United States export- 
ers. The Bank would be saddled with the 
virtually impossible task of analyzing and 
weighing the potential future impact on 
domestic producers of the numerous export 
sales in which it participates. It would be 
impractical to require the Bank to con- 
duct the inquiries necessary for such deter- 
minations and at the same time to expect it 
effectively to assist United States exporters 
in their effort to sell abroad in highly com- 
petitive markets, where often the timely 
availability of financing is a critical element 
in whether the order will go to a United 
States exporter rather than his foreign com- 
petitor. 


In other words, Mr. President, the 
agency turned down the legislation be- 
cause it said it would be impractical and 
be in the way of its carrying out its ob- 
ligations. Apparently it feels there is no 
particular obligation on it, and in this 
communication it so expressed itself, to 
find out what would be the effect on 
important domestic industries, or the 
domestic economy. 

Mr. President, I submit that while it 
is essential to assist the export sale of 
goods or services to assist the economy 
we cannot continue to move on a one- 
way street. If assisting in the export of 
certain goods and services jeopardizes our 
position in the world market in other 
areas of our economy, then we must take 
a second look at the situation. 

Further, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to place in the Recorp at 
this point a letter to me from the presi- 
dent of the Bank dated August 8, 1967. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D.C., August 8, 1967. 
Hon. SPESSARD HOLLAND, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HoLLAND: I am enclosing 
for your information copies of the com- 
ments of the Departments of Commerce and 
Treasury and of the Export-Import Bank on 
S. 83, the bill to amend the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 which was introduced by 
you and referred to the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. The originals have, as 
indicated, been sent to Senator Sparkman 
in response to his request. 

As you will note, the Bank does not favor 
passage of the bill since it would require the 
Bank to engage in an extremely difficult 
balancing of economic interests before we 
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could make our assistance available to United 
States exporters. In our opinion this require- 
ment would severely hamper the Bank’s ef- 
fectiveness as an export financing institution. 

I might add to the comments in our letter 
to Senator Sparkman that all loans au- 
thorized by the Export-Import Bank are first 
cleared through the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Policies, an inter-agency group 
comprised of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who is the Chairman, the Secretaries of 
State and Commerce, the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, and the Chairman of the Export- 
Import Bank. I can assure you that in the 
deliberations of this group the Commerce 
Department and other agencies are diligent 
in asserting the interests of any industry in 
the United States which might be adversely 
affected by the authorization of an Eximbank 
credit, all of which of course assist in financ- 
ing exports by United States manufacturers. 
The Bank, too, is very much aware of this 
problem and takes into account the possible 
adverse effects of credit authorizations on 
other U.S. industries. However, the stringent 
requirement imposed by S. 83 would, we be- 
lieve, not be in the national interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD F. LINDER. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
quote only the last paragraph from the 
communication as it appears to be in 
distinct conflict with the report of Au- 
gust 4, 1967, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, stating that my amendment 
“would be so time consuming as to rule 
out any possibility of prompt replies to 
requests for financial assistance to U.S. 
exporters”: 

I might add to the comments in our letter 
to Senator Sparkman that all loans author- 
ized by the Export-Import Bank are first 
cleared through the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on International Monetary and Financial 
Policies, an inter-agency group comprised of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who is the 
Chairman, the Secretaries of State and Com- 
merce, the Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, and the 
Chairman of the Export-Import Bank. I can 
assure you that in the deliberations of this 
group the Commerce Department and other 
agencies are diligent in asserting the interests 
of any industry in the United States which 
might be adversely affected by the authoriza- 
tion of an Eximbank credit, all of which of 
course assist in exports by United 
States manufacturers. The Bank, too, is very 
much aware of this problem and takes into 
account the possible adverse effects of credit 
authorizations on other U.S. industries. How- 
ever, the stringent requirement imposed by 
S. 83 would, we believe, not be in the national 
interest. 


Mr. President, Mr. Linder changed his 
tune entirely. Whereas he said to the 
committee that the Bank could not make 
this inquiry and it would not have the 
time, in the letter to me he said the 
Bank made that inquiry through an ad- 
visory committee to which it referred 
this matter and every other matter. The 
letter showed their request to the ad- 
visory committee went over one day and 
came back 5 days later with approval 
to make the loan, all without notice to 
the department affected and without no- 
tice to the Senators affected, and all as 


‘a byplay to get around in my opinion, 


the fact that AID had been unable to 
make the loan because it had in its bill, 
setting it up, precisely or similar lan- 
guage that we are asking be inserted in 
the Export-Import Bank bill. 
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May I also point out, Mr. President, 
that the loan to Morocco was apparently 
in the making by the two agencies—AID 
and the Export-Import Bank—for 2 
years which seems to rule out the ques- 
tion of time referred to by the Bank. 

Further, Mr. President, I submit that 
if it is customary to refer proposals to 
the National Advisory Council on Inter- 
national Financial and Monetary Prob- 
lems for consideration, the composition 
of the Council is such as to enable the 
determination required by my proposed 
amendment, S. 83, to be carried out with- 
out the necessity of increasing the time 
factor involved. In any case, it is well 
worth while, in my opinion, to insure the 
protection of our domestic economy by 
the Bank itself. 

Therefore, I am hopeful, particularly 
since the Bank admits that it now re- 
fers loans to the National Advisory Coun- 
cil that is composed of those agencies 
that can make a determination as to the 
effect a loan may have on the domestic 
economy that the manager of the bill 
will accept my amendment. 

Mr. President, I am able to say I have 
taken up this matter in detail since the 
report of the committee was made be- 
cause the adverse report of the agency 
did not reach the committee until after 
this legislation was on the calendar. I 
find that the staff thinks something 
should be done in this field. We discussed 
the matter with the able Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxre] who is handling the 
bill. I understand that he is prepared to 
suggest for the committee language 
which is a substitute for what we have 
offered, but which almost directly copies 
the language in the AID bill which was 
effective in the case I mentioned, and was 
effective to fight the making of a loan 
from that agency which would have been 
made except for that language. 

I appreciate the consideration of the 
Senator from Maine. I wish to say to 
every Senator who has important indus- 
tries in his State that we know that 
loans have been made, and I could men- 
tion some others, which have not served 
well the interests of our Nation. 

I think it is highly important that in 
each case such a loan is made, and nec- 
essarily the large loans, that there be 
some effort made, some finding made 
that domestic industries will not be ad- 
versely affected. 

I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Maine who, I understand, has a matter 
which has been carefully drawn by him 
and his staff in conjunction with the 
agency, who, I hope, have changed their 
minds about this and believe it would 
be appropriate for them to go into pro- 
posing loans on domestic industry. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. As a pre- 
lude to my comments, let me say that 
when S. 63, which is the Holland bill, 
was introduced to the committee, we re- 
ceived and were prepared to consider it 
at an appropriate time. But we were con- 
sidering S. 1555 at the time. We had not 
received agency reports on S. 83, so it 
did not perhaps get the attention we 
should have given it at that time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I hope that the Sena- 
tor from Maine will state for the Recorp 
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that we diligently requested a report im- 
mediately after the bill was filed, and 
that for more than 6 months no report 
was received. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes. The Senator is cor- 
rect. He is properly concerned with re- 
spect to the problem which he has de- 
scribed to the Senate. Because of my in- 
terest, and with his assistance, we did 
probe the problem with the agency. Since 
receiving the departmental reports, I 
have talked with Mr. Linder and repre- 
sentatives of the interested Government 
departments, and I am satisfied that each 
of them now shares the concern of the 
Senator from Florida. While they con- 
tinue to feel that it would not be possible 
to adopt the language of the amendment, 
they have offered no objections to the 
language similar to that included in the 
general authority under our foreign as- 
sistance program to promote economic 
development in other countries. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator means, 
does he not, that they are agreeable to 
the use of somewhat identical language 
they use in the AID bill and required of 
AID as a condition for the granting of 
loans? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes. Let me spell that 
out. Let me read the language of the pro- 
posed substitute, which I will then send 
up to the desk. 

The proposed substitute reads as fol- 
lows: 

(b) Section 2 of such Act is amended by 
striking subsection (b) thereof and by sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b)(1) It is the policy of the Congress 
that the Bank in the exercise of its functions 
should supplement and encourage and not 
compete with private capital; that loans, so 
far as possible consistently with carrying out 
the purposes of Subsection (a), shall gen- 
erally be for specific purposes, and, in the 
judgment of the Board of Directors, offer 
reasonable assurance of repayment; and that 
in authorizing such loans the Board of Di- 
rectors should take into account the possible 
adverse effects upon the United States econ- 
omy and the desirability of safeguarding the 
international balance of payments position 
of the United States.” 


In addition to this language in the sub- 
stitute, there is the assurance of the 
Bank that they will live up to the spirit 
of the amendment in an endeavor to re- 
spond to the concern of the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I want publicly to ex- 
press my appreciation for the fine con- 
sideration given to this problem which I 
think is the general position of the Sen- 
ate as given by the Senator from Maine. 
I want to pay tribute to the fact that 
he has insistently urged the officials of 
the Bank to recognize this problem and 
to agree to legislation which will correct 
it. Iam most grateful to the Senator for 
his considerate attitude. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, so far 
as I am concerned, I am perfectly willing 
to accept and support the substitute, 
which has a good bit of the language in 
it which is simply a repetition of what is 
in the law already. It has in it proposed 
language which does cover the precise 
field which is involved by our amend- 
ment, in insisting upon a check by the 
Bank as to whether the domestic econ- 
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omy and the industries that might be 
affected are adversely affected by the 
making of the law. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am not 
actively going to resist this amendment. 

First, in its original form, as submitted 
by the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND], it is very precise and definite in 
its language. It simply states that it pro- 
vides such aid. The Board of Directors 
shall not approve any law. 

That is law. That is not policy. 

Now the language that the Board sends 
up here states: 

It shall be the policy of the Congress. 


That can be anything, It can be the 
sense of Congress. It does not have the 
least binding effect under the Attorney 
General’s ruling, heretofore, in 1964, 
when we had the Russian wheat agree- 
ment. 

If I have followed the language cor- 
rectly—and I think I am correct—for all 
practical purposes it is of no legal valid- 
ity and has no binding effect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator from 
Illinois will yield, there is some of the 
proposed amendment offered as a sub- 
stitute which is of the nature as stated 
by the Senator from Illinois; but that 
is not correct as to that part which meets 
the problem which we have advanced. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Well, let us read the 
language. 

Mr. HOLLAND (reading) : 

* * * in authorizing such loans the Board 
of Directors should take into account the 
possible adverse effects upon the United 
States economy and the desirability of safe- 
guarding the international balance-of- 
payments position of the United States. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, sir—but let us 
start at the beginning of that para- 
graph: 

It is the policy of the Congress that the 
Bank in its exercise of its functions should 
supplement and encourage and not compete 
with private capital; 


That is the policy. The bank can do as 
it likes. It can pay attention to all these 
recitals right there, but when all is said 
and done, it can just push them off to 
one side. There are no guidelines. There 
are no specific standards of any kind. 
However, I am not going to resist it. If 
that is to go in the law, I want the REC- 
orp to show that I will not vote for it. I 
will not ask for a record vote, because if 
we are going to do it, and do it right, then 
let us do it in precise legal terms so that 
we know what it will be. 

The distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida complained about the liaison in com- 
munication with the board on many oc- 
casions. I wonder a bit, under this kind 
of loose language, will we not have that 
fact constantly staring us in the face? It 
is all right with me, but let the RECORD 
show that I voted “nay.” That is it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
happy to say to the Senator that the lan- 
guage bearing on the point which we 
have brought to the attention of the Sen- 
ate is identical to that in the AID bill. It 
has been used—that language there— 
and we have used it ourselves—to prevent 
the making of loans. We have prevented 
the making of the loan to Morocco by 
AID, with a smaller interest rate over a 
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much longer period of repayment than 
required by the Bank. This language has 
proved its effectiveness in that very case. 
So I hope we will not be further side- 
tracked by this agency, if we are using 
Congress as ample authority to deal more 
severely with it. The trouble with this 
agency, Mr. President, is that while it 
did a fine job for many years—and still 
does a fine job in many particulars—it 
has gotten to where it is dealing with 
matters which have become highly 
political in nature in a most high-handed 
way. 

I think that the results of the action 
of the committee in offering their sub- 
stitute amendment, as a result of our dis- 
cussion here on the floor, and as a result 
of the inelusion in the law of the very 
language which has been so effective in 
the AID law, cannot help being most ef- 
fective in curing this trouble. 

Certainly, I shall continue to watch 
the performance of this very fine institu- 
tion, to see that they do pay some atten- 
tion to domestic industry, and some at- 
tention to Congress, because they have 
been sadly lacking in their recognition of 
this interest—and very proper interest— 
of Senators, such as the Senator from 
Illinois, who is always interested in mat- 
ters affecting his own State and matters 
affecting other parts of the Nation. 

The same is true of other Senators. 
They are entitled to be consulted about 
matters which do affect gravely great in- 
stitutions and great industries in their 
own States. I believe we are going to find 
a better performance on the part of the 
agency as a result of the adoption of the 
substitute. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I have only one com- 
ment in conclusion. If the board deter- 
mines to make a loan and all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men believe it 
is not in the interest of our economy, the 
board can still make it, and it will be 
within the scope and spirit of this amend- 
ment, and there is no way to stop it. It is 
not law; it is policy; and that is just as 
thin as a sense-of-the-Senate resolution. 

I have no more to say. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my amendment so the substitute 
amendment offered by the manager of 
the bill for the committee may be con- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
is withdrawn. 

The clerk will state the substitute 
cage offered by the Senator from 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Mus- 
KIE, is as follows: 


On page 3, after line 2, insert the follow- 


“(b) Section 2 of such Act is amended by 
striking subsection (b) thereof and by sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the following: 

“*(b)(1) It is the policy of the Congress 
that the Bank in the exercise of its functions 
should supplement and encourage and not 
compete with private capital; that loans, so 
far as possible consistently with carrying out 
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the purposes of Subsection (a), shall gen- 
erally be for specific purposes, and, in the 
judgment of the Board of Directors, offer rea- 
sonable assurance of repayment; and that 
in authorizing such loans the Board of Di- 
rectors should take into account the pos- 
sible adverse effects the United States 
economy and the desirability of safeguarding 
the international balance of payments posi- 
tion of the United States.’” 
Correct the section numbers thereafter. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to inquire as to whether this 
is about the end of the discussion on the 
bill for tonight, because I am under some 
pressure for time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 252 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, sponsored by my- 
self, the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Corron], and the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL], and ask that it 
be made the pending business, and that 
it be printed under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated by the clerk. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 3, at the end of line 24, insert the 
following: “Insurance, extension of credits, 
or participation in credits, would be in the 
national security interest he may report 
such determination to the Senate and House 
of Representatives, and unless, prior to the 
expiration of the first period of sixty calen- 
dar days of continuous session of the Con- 
gress following the date on which such de- 
termination is reported to the Senate and 
House of Representatives, there is passed by 
either of the two Houses a resolution stat- 
ing in substance that that house does not 
concur in such determination, such guaran- 
tees, insurance, or extension of credits may 
be made, or participated in, by the Bank not- 
withstanding the policy hereinabove stated. 
For the purposes of this paragraph, (A) the 
continuity of a session of Congress shall be 
considered as broken only by an adjourn- 
ment sine die, but (B) in the computation 
of the sixty-day period there shall be ex- 
cluded the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment 
of more than three days to a day certain.” 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIGNING OF 
THE BONNEVILLE PROJECT ACT 


Mr, MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 

80. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The res- 
olution will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A resolution 
(S. Res. 142) relating to the Bonneville 
Power Administration, Department of 
the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

S. Res. 142 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States respectfully petitions the President of 
the United States to take official note by 
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proclamation of the thirtieth anniversary 
on August 20, 1967, of the signing of the 
Bonneville Project Act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the preamble is agreed to. 


DOMESTIC MARSHALL PLAN ACT 
OF 1967 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today a measure designed to 
commit this Congress to act on what I 
believe to be a needed change in our na- 
tional priorities. The bill that I am offer- 
ing declares that it is the first domestic 
priority of the United States substan- 
tially to end poverty and to eradicate 
widespread urban blight and decay 
within the foreseeable future and it calls 
for a 10-year effort to that end. 

There has been much talk of a 
“Marshall plan” for the cities, and I 
have endeavored in this bill to put that 
idea into legislative form. 

I estimate the total price tag to accom- 
plish this job over the next 10 years at 
$50 billion in addition to present Federal 
budget levels. This estimate is based 
upon the only serious effort made to 
calculate needed funds—the “freedom 
budget” prepared by the A. Philip Ran- 
dolph Institute as an outgrowth of the 
1965 White House Conference “to fulfill 
these rights.” The “freedom budget” 
found that some $185 billion of Federal 
expenditures over 10 years, or an aver- 
age of $18.5 billion a year, would be 
needed substantially to eradicate pov- 
erty. Since the Bureau of the Budget 
estimates that we are now spending 
about $10.5 billion annually on our cities, 
something on the order of $8 billion per 
year—or $80 billion over 10 years—above 
present expenditures, is estimated to be 
needed. 

My own lower estimate of $50 billion 
is based upon a saving in Federal ex- 
penditures which I feel can be made by 
imaginative programs to stimulate pri- 
vate sector aid and investment. I found 
out that this $50 billion figure is 2 years’ 
cost to us of the Vietnam war. 

My bill would make a start on this 
effort by providing new money for the 
first 2 of these 10 years through an ear- 
marking of one-third of the revenues of 
the President’s proposed income surtax, 
thereby producing about $5 billion over 
the 2-year period. If the income surtax 
is not passed, the bill would make the 
added funds available by direct authori- 
zation and appropriation of $5 billion in 
new funds. 

The sound and fury of congressional 
and public reaction to the riots has al- 
ready produced the introduction of bills 
to provide emergency assistance. But the 
riots which have racked American cities 
in recent weeks are evidence of a deep- 
seated social illness which will not be 
cured in a day or a year. The breakdown 
of an orderly and adequate system for 
the redress of grievances and the wide- 
spread alienation of a significant portion 
of our population present a major na- 
tional crisis which requires a major na- 
tional commitment of long duration. 
Short-term and emergency measures are 
needed, but they must not divert us from 
the opportunity of seizing this occasion 
to face up to the long-term needs—of 
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recognizing them and charting them out. 
The Administration must not and the 
Congress must not simply divert funds 
from one purpose to another to meet 
the emergency needs of the hour and let 
it go at that. This is robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. We must heed the call of the 
Marshall plan concept for our cities, 
which was to my knowledge first raised 
by Whitney Young of the Urban League 
and was endorsed by me ^ver a year ago 
and most recently by Vice President 
HUMPHREY and others, to make a new 
commitment and to advance new funds. 

My proposal would not create new pro- 
grams. We have, in modei cities, the 
Economic Opportunity Act, the Man- 
power Development and Training Act, 
the Housing Act, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, and in other 
laws of this type, all or most of the pro- 
gram authority which we need. What we 
do not have are the necessary authoriza- 
tions and appropriations within this 
existing framework. The bill I am intro- 
ducing would make new money avail- 
able to the President to be allocated to 
these existing programs, or to new pro- 
grams serving the same purposes, to 
increase their impact over the next 2 
years and would include a moral com- 
mittment if the program went well to 
continue it for a decade. The President 
would also be authorized to use such 
funds to help public and private orga- 
nizations to meet their responsibilities 
under these Federal programs to pro- 
vide non-Federal matching funds. 

The money for these purposes would 
come from either of two sources, First, 
and preferably, the bill would earmark 
one-third of the revenues to be raised 
under the President’s new 2-year in- 
come surtax proposal if it is enacted 
into law, for expansion of these anti- 
slum and antipoverty programs. We are 
told that this is not a war tax; if that 
be the case then let us be sure of that 
fact by allocating some of its revenues 
to domestic programs of overriding 
priority. Since it is expected that $6.3 
billion would be raised in fiscal year 
1968, and more in fiscal year 1969, this 
earmarking provision would make funds 
on the order of $5 billion available over 
the next 2 years for expansion of the 
programs designed to cure urban ills. 
The bill provides a carryover of funds 
so that if any amounts were not ex- 
pended in the year for which they were 
appropriated they could be carried over 
for use in the succeeding 2 fiscal years. 

Funds thus earmarked from tne Pres- 
ident’s proposed income surtax would 
be appropriated to an “economic oppor- 
tunity trust fund,” similar in operation 
to the highway trust fund. 

The establishment of this trust fund 
assures a minimum level of expenditures 
and continuity for the programs dedicat- 
ed to eliminating poverty and providing 
economic security. 

It should be noted that earmarking a 
prescribed percentage of general rev- 
enues for a specific purpose is not un- 
usual on the State level. In my own State 
of New York, for example, the law re- 
quires that one-ninth of the State’s per- 
sonal income tax collections be deposited 
in a fund now devoted to financing bonds 
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for the construction of mental health 
facilities. 

A second approach provided in the bill 
is direct authorization of appropriations 
from general Treasury revenues of $2 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1968 and $3 billion in 
fiscal year 1969. If funds were forthcom- 
ing under the earmarking of the income 
surtax appropriations to implement this 
new authorization would not have to be 
enacted. As evidence of the congression- 
al intent to carry on these programs un- 
til the need is satisfied, the bill makes 
reference to authorizations extending 
through fiscal year 1977 in the same 
manner in which the original Marshall 
plan legislation of 1948 sought, in similar 
terms, to indicate U.S. commitment over 
a 4-year period without actually com- 
mitting funds beyond the first year. 

This is an experience very fresh in my 
mind, as I participated in drafting that 
very provision of the Marshall plan. 

The $5 billion that my bill would make 
available would, of course, only be the 
beginning in terms of really meeting the 
problem. I would hope that after these 
first 2 years of additional allotments 
the administration would recognize the 
need and would build up its existing pro- 
grams to needed levels. 

And, let no one think that these levels 
would tax our capacities beyond reason- 
able limits, for, as the freedom budget 
pointed out, a provision of $18.5 billion 
a year would amount to an average of 
only 2 percent of the estimated annual 
gross national product between the 1966 
75 period. And as the authors of that re- 
port so aptly pointed out: What could 
better illustrate that the whole question 
of whether we “can afford” the “freedom 
budget” is a moral question and not an 
economic issue? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recor, in accord- 
ance with the request of the Senator 
from New York. 

The bill (S. 2274) to provide addi- 
tional funds for programs designed to 
eradicate poverty and urban slums by 
reserving certain revenues raised under a 
surcharge on income tax liabilities and 
by other means, introduced by Mr. JAVITS, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 2274 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Domestic Marshall 
Plan Act” of 1967. 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Section 101. The Congress hereby finds 
and declares that a new dedication of na- 
tional will and resources must be made to 
improve the quality of urban life and sub- 
stantially to eradicate poverty in the United 
States. The high concentration of unem- 
ployed and low-income persons in certain 
urban and rural areas, the heavy migration 
of persons of limited skills into urban areas, 
and the deterioration of housing and of pub- 
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lic services in the city slums have resulted 
in conditions that degrade human dignity, 
are basic causes of riots and civil disturbance, 
threaten internal security, and require a re- 
assessment of our national priorities. 

The Congress further finds and declares 
that such conditions must not and need not 
be allowed to persist in this country and that 
it is the first domestic priority of the United 
States substantially to end poverty and to 
eradicate widespread urban blight and decay 
within the foreseeable future; and that pres- 
ent programs to achieve these purposes are 
receiving inadequate public funds and pri- 
vate participation. 

The purpose of this Act is to commit addi- 
tional resources over an extended period of 
time to programs of job training, employ- 
ment, economic development, small business, 
housing, health, income maintenance, com- 
munity development and individual and 
family services in order to dedicate this Na- 
tion to the elimination of poverty, to the 
eradication of degrading slums and the estab- 
lishment of economic security for our 
citizens, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 102. (a) The President, with the advice 
of the Economic Opportunity Council, is au- 
thorized to allocate funds made available 
under this Act to existing programs, or to 
new programs adopted after the effective date 
of the Act, designed: 

(1) provide work training and employment 
opportunities, including supportive services, 
for unemployed or low-income persons; 

(2) promote economic development in 
order to provide job opportunities for un- 
employed or low-income persons; 

(3) assist in the establishment or strength- 
ening of small business enterprises located in 
areas of high concentration of unemployed 
or low-income persons or owned by low- 
income residents of such areas; 

(4) provide public or private housing for 
low-income persons; 

(5) promote community development ac- 
tivities im areas of substantial concentra- 
tion of low-income persons; 

(6) provide income support for low-income 
individuals or families; and 

(7) provide individual and family services, 

including health, education and legal serv- 
ices, to low-income persons. 
(b) The President is authorized to make 
grants or loans to public or private agencies 
or organizations to meet up to 80 percent 
of the aggregate amount of non-Federal con- 
tributions otherwise required to be made to 
projects or activities assisted under Federal 
programs to which funds may be allocated 
pursuant to this section. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY TRUST FUND 


Sec. 104 (a). There is hereby established in 
the Treasury of the United States a trust 
fund to be known as the “Economic Oppor- 
tunity Trust Fund” (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Trust Fund”). The Trust Fund shall 
consist of such amounts as may be appropri- 
ated or credited to the Trust Fund as pro- 
vided in this section. 

(b) There is hereby appropriated to the 
Trust Fund, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, amounts 
equivalent to 3314 per centum of the taxes 
which may be received under a surcharge on 
individual and corporate income tax labili- 
ties. > 

(c) The amounts appropriated by para- 
graph (b) shall be transferred at least 
monthly from the general fund of the Treas- 
ury to the Trust Fund on the basis of esti- 
mates by the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the amounts, referred to in paragraph (b), 
received in the Treasury. Proper adjustments 
shall be made in the amounts subsequently 
transferred to the extent prior estimates 
were in excess of or less than the amounts 
required to be transferred. 
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(d) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Trust Funds, as repay- 
able advances or otherwise, such additional 
sums as may be required to make the ex- 
penditures referred to in subsection (f). 

(e) It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to hold and manage the 
Trust Funds, and to the extent necessary 
and appropriate he shall have for this 
purpose the same powers as are conferred 
upon him by the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1959 (23 U.S.C. sec. 101) to hold and man- 
age the Highway Trust Fund. 

(f) Amounts in the Trust Fund shall be 
available for expenditure and allocation un- 
der section 102 of this Act, and shall remain 
available until expended. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 105 (a). The President shall carry out 
the programs established in this Act dur- 
ing the fiscal years ending June 30, 1968, 
and June 30, 1969, and during the succeed- 
ing eight fiscal years. For the purpose of 

out this Act, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of $2 
billion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, $3 billion for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for succeeding years such 
sums may be appropriated as the Congress 
may hereafter authorize by law through June 
30, 1977. 

(b) Such authorizations and any such 
appropriations shall be in addition to au- 
thorizations and appropriations already made 
for programs eligible for assistance under 
this Act. 

(c) Funds authorized and appropriated 
pursuant to this Act shall remain available 
for allocation or expenditure for two addi- 
tional fiscal years after the fiscal year for 
which they were authorized and ap- 
propriated. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I conclude 
as follows: We have all been talking, at 
least a good deal of debate has been had, 
about the Marshall plan. I have done my 
best to implement this concept, in order 
to lay before the Senate what can con- 
ceivably be done in more specific terms 
than those which are usually loosely used 
when we speak of the Marshall plan. I 
have come up with a figure, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and a plan by which this might be 
started. I commend it to my fellow Sen- 
ators for study and careful thought. 

As one who has lived a full lifetime in 
and with the slums, I can tell my fellow 
Senators that I do not believe the job 
can be done any differently than through 
a massive application of resources at a 
given target within a given period of 
time. The means must be massive. 

Finally, Mr. President, this effort 
would infinitely more than pay for itself, 
even in the hardest-headed financial 
terms, in terms of increases in income, 
in the improved vitality and skills of our 
people, in the devotion of our people to 
the American system, and in the enor- 
mously increased tax base which will re- 
sult for cities and States. 

It is accomplishable, Mr. President. In- 
deed, the figure which I have named— 
$50 billion—is a fraction of the gross an- 
nual product of the United States for 1 
year. 

This is the order of magnitude which 
is required. It implements the words 
“Marshall plan,” which are magic words. 
The idea was an enormous success on the 
foreign front and I think it can be on 
the domestic front. It offers to the Sen- 
ate a plan and a channel through which 
this accomplishment can be effected. 
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LETHAL GAS IN YEMEN 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, per- 
sistent accounts of the use of lethal gas 
in Yemen have appeared from time to 
time in the Nation’s press. Some of these 
charges were investigated by an Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross. 

On July 28, 1967, the New York Times 
published the full text of the Red Cross 
report, as follows: 


TEXT OF THE RED Cross REPORT ON THE USE 
or Porson Gas IN YEMEN 
(By André Rochat) 

WasuHiInctTon, July 27—On May 11, 1967, 
the I.C.R.C. delegation in Jidda received ap- 
peals for assistance from the two villages of 
Gadafa and Gahar in the Wadi Herran, in 
the southwestern Jauf. According to these 
appeals a proportion of the inhabitants of 
these villages had been poisoned by gas 
dropped from raiding airplanes. 

Some hours later this news was confirmed 
by representatives of the Yemeni Royalists 
and by the Saudi Arabian authorities, who 
requested the I.C.R.C. delegation to go im- 
mediately to the assistance of the victims. 

The head of the delegation decided to pro- 
ceed immediately to the scene, accompanied 
by another delegate, two doctors and a male 
nurse; members of the I. CR. C. medical team, 
and a Yemeni escort. The two-lorry convoy, 
loaded with food and medical supplies, left 
Amara on May 13, after having given due 
notice of its line of march and timetable 
to the Egyptian authorities. 

Unfortunately, following an air attack on 
the LC.R.C. convoy, it was not until the 
night of May 15-16 that the mission reached 
Gahar. This village is situated atop a hill 
some 500 feet in height. All the houses are 
clustered closely together, giving the appear- 
ance of a small fortress. 


ACCOUNTS OF SURVIVORS 


According to the inhabitants, 75 people 
were gassed during a raid in the early hours 
of May 10, 1967. 

The account given by the survivors is as 
follows: 

The bombers circled the village for some 
time then dropped three bombs on the hill- 
side, east of and below the village, two or 
three hundred yards away to windward (wind 
direction from east to west). 

No houses were damaged, The explosions 
were relatively mild. The bomb craters were 
about eight feet in diameter and 20 inches 
deep, smaller than the usual craters. 

Twenty minutes after dropping the three 
gas bombs, the planes dropped four or five 
high-explosive bombs on the village and 
the western flank of the hill. Only one of 
these bombs caused any damage; this was 
sustained by a house in the center of the 
village. 

Many animals, including almost 200 cat- 
tle, sheep, goats, donkeys and numerous 
birds, were also killed. The villagers, who 
were not contaminated, buried the dead ani- 
mals in a large pit west of the village, whilst 
the 75 humans killed were buried in four 
large communal graves. 


REPORT OF OBSERVATIONS 


The I. C. R. C. delegates, for their part, ob- 
served the following: 

They inspected the village for several 
hours, checking, whenever possible, the ac- 
curacy of the information mentioned above. 

The doctors examined the four surviving 
gas casualties. Their medical report is at- 
tached hereto. 

The head of the mission had one of the 
four communal graves opened. There were 
15 corpses in it. An immediate autopsy by 
Dr. Brutschin and Dr. Janin left no doubt 
that death was due to pulmonary edema 
(see attached medical report and photo- 
graph). 
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The 75 gas casualties were either within 
range of the gas when it was released or 
were in its path as it was blown by the 
wind. Some of the victims were found dead 
in their homes, as if they had died in their 
sleep. 

Other inhabitants, working in the fields 
or watching over the livestock, were east- 
ward of the area where the gas bombs fell, 
some of them very near to the spot, and 
none of them were affected. 

The four survivors who were in the con- 
taminated area are all in pain from their 
eyes and almost blind. All have pains in the 
chest and none has any wound. 

The doctors cannot testify to an air raid 
with gas bombs of which they were not per- 
sonally witness. On the other hand, they 
stress that all the evidence leads to the con- 
clusion that edema was caused by the breath- 
ing of poison gas. 

The delegates were later informed that on 
May 17 and 13 the villages of Gabas, Nofal, 
Gadr and, for the second time, Gadafa were 
raided with gas bombs and that as a result 
243 persons were killed, 


Mr. President, the use of lethal gas in 
Yemen has been reported on several oth- 
er occasions by British as well as Yemeni 
sources. The Israel Government reported 
that gas containers were found in the 
Sinai desert at positions evacuated by 
the retreating Egyptian Army in the 
wake of the Arab-Israel confict. 

Mr. President, the use of gas in war- 
fare was specifically condemned by the 
1925 Geneva Convention. 

As an instrument of death, poison gas 
does not discriminate between soldier 
and civilian. Borne by the prevailing 
winds, gas inflicts its horror on men, wo- 
men, children, animals, and crops alike, 
without regard to status as combatants 
or noncombatants. 

Needless to say, the use of gas war- 
fare invites retaliation in kind. In an age 
when sophisticated chemical warfare 
agents are readily available to almost 
every nation, the possibility of escalat- 
ing poison gas warfare looms as a ter- 
rifying prospect. 

To date, our State Department has 
“condemned” the use of poison gas, and 
our Government has voiced “concern” in 
the United Nations. But, Mr. President, 
that is not enough. 

I propose that the United States in- 
troduce a resolution in the Security 
Council of the United Nations calling for 
establishment of a five-nation Commis- 
sion to investigate and take action con- 
cerning the use of lethal gas in the 
Middle East. 

I believe that such a Commission 
should be authorized to— 

First, determine the source and loca- 
tion of such poison gas in the Middle 
East, if it exists; 

Second, seek assurances from the 
Soviet Union and other Communist bloc 
nations that no chemical warfare agents 
are now being supplied to the Middle 
East; 

Third, demand on-site inspection to 
insure observance of an embargo on 
such chemical warfare agents, and make 
sure that any existing supplies in the 
area are destroyed; and 

Fourth, insist upon reparations for the 
victims of poison gas attacks. 

Some apologists for the administration 
seem to indicate that our Government 
may be reluctant to pursue this matter 
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at the present time for fear of being re- 
garded as too “pro-Israel.” I see no 
reason to hesitate merely because our 
words and actions might antagonize the 
perpetrators of such criminal acts. 

The use of poison gas is not just a 
crime against a race or a nation; it is a 
crime against humanity. From the first 
gas attacks in the trenches in France 
during World War I, to the murder of 6 
million Jews in World War I, the use of 
poison gas in war has been universally 
and justifiably condemned. In Yemen, 
gas warfare has been a crime of Arab 
against Arab. 

As the leader of the free world, the 
United States should speak out and 
condemn such atrocities whenever they 
occur. As a great nation surely we have 
an obligation to do more than the record 
reflects to date. The people of the United 
States have a right to expect no less than 
the action I propose today. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor» an article entitled 
“Why Israel Stocked Up on Gas Masks,” 
written by Col. Ray Cromley, and pub- 
lished in the Detroit, Mich., News, of 
August 8, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHY ISRAEL STOCKED Up on Gas MASKS 

(By Col. Ray Cromley) 

WASHINGTON.—There is no longer doubt 
that the Soviet Union is using the civil war 
in Yemen as a proving ground for some of 
its advanced “poison gas” warfare chemicals. 

The Russian chemicals were supplied to 
Egyptian forces which are providing the bulk 
of the military power of the rebels against 
the Yemeni royalist government, 

The chemical agents have proven highly 
effective in some of the about five confirmed 
cases of their use in the desolate country 
at the southwestern tip of the Arabian penin- 
sula. 

This information was obtained from 
sources which this reporter respects. 

The Egyptian use of Russian mankilling 
chemicals in Yemen, first reported in Jan- 
uary, so worried the Israeli armed forces that 
they made heavy purchases of gas masks at 
the start of the June fighting with Egypt. 

The Saudi Arabian government, which sup- 
ports the Yemeni royalists, has protested this 
use of chemical warfare to the secretary- 
general of the United Nations. 

Thus far, Secretary-General U Thant has 
refused to take any action other than to 
ask Egypt if its troops were using gas in 
Yemen. The Cairo government replied that 
they were not. 

It can be stated, however, that the Russian 
chemicals were supplied to Egypt in the 
form of thin-walled “bombs” which break 
open and spread their chemical agents over 
a wide area. 

The Russian-sponsored experiments seem 
to have been systematic. The Egyptians have 
not used the chemicals generally in the war 
but only in certain areas. The attacks have 
been carefully selected and the techniques 
and agents used have varied. 

Russian-built IL-28s, which have been 
supplied in quantity to the Egyptian air 
force, were used to carry the bombs over 
the royalist targets. There is reason to be- 
lieve Russian technicians supervised the 
aerial attacks and the use of the chemical 
“bombs.” 

There is no evidence that Russians piloted 
the planes. 

The chemicals being used are of several 
types. One is a particularly deadly nerve 
agent (commonly called a nerve gas) which 
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Kills quickly.. Analysis of fabric found with 
bomb splinters after one raid showed traces 
of organic phosphorous compounds which 
are essential components of “nerve gas.” 

According to Saudi Arabian medical re- 
ports, there are indications that several 
man-killer chemicals were used in combi- 
nation in some areas. 

In Russian scientific literature, Soviet sci- 
entists have reported finding chemical or 
bacteriological agents used in combination 
are more effective as killers than when used 
singly. 

Military experts make two points about 
these gas attacks: 

They recall that Russia as well as Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy used the 1936- 
39 Spanish civil war as a proving ground 
for weapons and tactics used full-scale in 
World War II. 

The deserts and mountains of Yemen are 
an ideal location for such experiments since 
communications inside the country and with 
the outside world range from nonexistent 
to primitive. 

Few independent observers or journalists 
have been able to tour the battlefield areas. 
And quick follow-up investigation of gas 
attacks is essential since the evidence rap- 
idly fades away. 

The Yemen Unit 2 of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross did report to 
its regional office on Jan. 14 the gas attack 
nine days earlier on Kitaf, Yemen. 

The unit insisted that its members be 
provided with gas masks before they could 
continue their work. 

The isolated nature of Yemen explains in 
part, perhaps, the absence of any world out- 
cry against the use of toxic chemical warfare. 
In thoroughly reported Vietnam, the occa- 
sional use last year of nonlethal riot control 
gas by U.S. forces set off public demonstra- 
tions and government criticism in both the 
Communist and non-Communist worlds. 

The failure to act of UN Secretary-General 
U Thant—is less easily explained. 

Thant took no steps toward sending an 
investigating team to interview victims of 
the attacks, to study gas samples or to 
analyze the remains of dead animals. 

There is no sign to date that the UN will 
ask both sides in the Yemeni fighting for 
the right to send an investigating team into 
the area to discourage future attacks or to 
get the evidence if they occur. 

Thant has refused to make at this time 
even a general statement condemning the 
use of lethal gas without mentioning Yemen 
or implicating Egypt or the Soviet Union. 
In a letter on April 3 to Jamil Baroody, Saudi 
Arabian ambassador at the UN, Thant wrote: 

“In view of the fact that the secretary- 
general of the United Nations, in being faith- 
ful to the ideals and principles of the United 
Nations, is necessarily against war and all 
warlike acts, including the use of lethal gas 
anywhere by anyone, and since, as you well 
know, I have repeatedly given expression to 
this attitude, I do not believe that any use- 
ful purpose would be served in acting on 
this suggestion at the present time.” 

Baroody had noted in earlier correspond- 
ence that Secretary Thant had not been re- 
luctant to make statements about the war 
in Vietnam. 


CONTRIBUTION OF OEO EMPLOY- 
EES TO THE PREVENTION OF 
DISTURBANCES 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, we have been 
deluged by statements concerning em- 
ployees of, or participants in, Office of 
Economic Opportunity programs and 
their alleged involvement in the civil 
disturbances which have recently oc- 
curred in our Nation. Most of these have 
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been critical of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity people, blaming them for 
inciting, contributing to, or at least hav- 
ing an approving attitude about the 
riots. I am compelled to speak about 
these allegations. 

Recently, in my own State of . 
Island, there were some disturbances. I 
am very happy to report that through 
the effective and wise work of the Provi- 
dence and State police, the city officials, 
and the important contribution of per- 
sons connected with Progress for Provi- 
dence, these disorders were held to a 


um. 

Progress for Providence, Inc., is the 
antipoverty agency in the capital city 
of Rhode Island. This agency is dedi- 
cated to the goal of improving living 
conditions among the poor. Categorically 
it can be said that one did not find em- 
ployees of this community action agency 
walking the streets calling for civil dis- 
orders—on the contrary they walked the 
streets of Providence on the Ist, 2d, 
3d, and 4th of August calling on the 
people to return to their homes, and to 
use the vernacular, “cool it.” 

These poverty workers have been given 
much of the credit for averting a major 
outbreak in Providence. After the first 
night of violence, the Providence Jour- 
nal carried the following feature, which 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANTIPOVERTY WORKERS PLAY AN ACTIVE ROLE 

Antipoverty workers were active along with 
police in South Providence last night and 
played a major role in trying to prevent a 
major outbreak. 

One incident, in particular, illustrated the 
role played by the volunteers from Progress 
for Providence, Inc., the city’s antipoverty 
agency. 

At about 9:30 p.m. a group of about 20 
youths gathered on Prairie Avenue and began 
moving toward the Willard Avenue Shopping 
Center. 

Kenneth R. Delves, of 261 Rhodes St., a 
young assistant director of the agency’s 
South Providence drop-in center on Prairie 
Avenue, began to follow the group from its 
starting point at Blackstone Street. 

Using a bullhorn, he urged the crowd re- 
peatedly to go to the center. “Listen,” he 
called. We've got to get back to the drop-in 
center. That's why it’s there.” 

The gang continued to move toward Com- 
stock Avenue and the shopping plaza. Police 
remained in the background while Mr, Delves 
continued his pleading. 

When the crowd arrived at Comstock Ave- 
nue, it stopped and listened to a sailor who 
tried to stir them up with inflammatory re- 
marks. 

After a few minutes, however, Mr. Delves 
regained the youths’ attention, telling them 
firmly: “Now come on—I’m on my knees to 
you guys.” 

The group heeded Mr. Delves’ urging this 
time and moved to the drop-in center, where 
most of them remained. It was 15 minutes 
after Mr. Delves began using his bullhorn. 
It was one of those turning points that kept 
the area relatively calm before midnight. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Sgt. Manuel 
Rodrigues of the Providence Police De- 
partment is quoted as saying about the 
poverty workers: 

They did a good job; a very good job. 
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Going further than Sergeant Rod- 
rigues, Mayor Doorley, of Providence, 
stated: 

As far as I’m concerned, there’s no telling 
how bad this might have been if it hadn’t 
been for you guys. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Rrecorp an 
article entitled, “Mayor Praises Work of 
Police, Poverty Aides,” published in the 
Bulletin on Thursday, August 3, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mayor PRAISES WORK OF POLICE, POVERTY 

AIDES 

Providence Mayor Joseph A, Doorley Jr. 
today gave high praise to city police and 
antipoverty workers for their efforts in try- 
ing to head off and then quelling the dis- 
turbances in South Providence Monday and 
Tuesday nights. 

The police, the mayor told his press con- 
ference, showed “remarkable restraint” in 
handling the trouble, a factor that un- 
doubtedly prevented even greater violence. 

As for the antipoverty workers, the mayor 
said, they were invaluable in helping to deal 
with the people of the community and the 
city does not intend to lose contact with 
them. 

Some of these workers conceivably could 
have been on the other side during the dis- 
turbances in South Providence last summer, 
the mayor said. Now there is great rapport 
between them and the police, he added. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, these teams 
of poverty workers went without sleep 
and did everything possible to help offi- 
cials control the area—from getting peo- 
ple home, informing them of the curfew, 
to helping the police in any way possible. 
Their work was further described in the 
Providence Journal of August 3. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“SOUL PATROL” CHECKS: QUIET Was 
UNBELIEVABLE 
(By C. Fraser Smith) 

Teams of for Providence workers 
strolled through a hushed South Providence 
last night unable to believe the quiet of the 
section in which most of them grew up. 

Organized into teams of four, the “Soul 
Patrol” moved out of the Willard Avenue 
Shopping Center shortly after nine. With 
them was a woman who was not aware of 
the curfew set by city officials yesterday. 

her home, they walked by the 
vacant house on Prairie Avenue between 
Dudley and Blackstone Streets where snipers 
exchanged fire with police Tuesday night. 

Robert Young, 19, of 109 Chester Ave., 
stopped at the corner house on the north side 
of the street. He pointed at several bullet 
holes in the peeling white columns of the 
house. The night before the street had been 
filled with the sound of gunfire. 

Last night, the entire area was calm. Four 
young people walked quickly by the white 
helmeted patrol. They said they would get off 
the street. 

“We are operating on the theory that many 
people don’t know about the curfew,” one 
of the workers said. They turned left on Dud- 
ley Street, where firemen had been pelted 
by bottles and bricks two nights before, For 
the first 100 yards along the unlighted street 
they met no one. Barking dogs offered the 
only break in the stillness. 

“I've never seen it this quiet here and I've 
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been living in this area for 12 years,” Young 
said. 

“It's almost too quiet,” said Felix Donaiwa, 
27, who is working with the antipoverty 
agency to develop a rehabilitation program 
for drug addicts. 

From the end of Dudley Street, they turned 
down West Clifford at about 9:10 p.m., after 
speaking to people in a car. The driver had 
pulled away immediately. 

At West Clifford and Pearl Street they cor- 
ralled three youngsters walking down from 
Broad Street. These three were escorted home 
also. 

At Pearl Street and Prairie Avenue, a spot 
where a brick smashed the windshield of a 
police car on the first night of the disturb- 
ances, they turned back toward the center. 
The first police car they had seen passed 
slowly at 9:45 p.m. 

Coming again to the corner of Dudley 
Street, they turned left and moved toward 
Rhode Island Hospital. 

A younger boy in a white tee shirt 
going swiftly the other way. “The man’s go- 
ing to grab you. It’s going to cost you if you 
get caught,” he was told. 

Another youth taunted them gently. “Why 
don’t you guys have billy clubs?” he asked. 

“Hey, I forgot where my house is,” he 
added. They kept walking as he left the 
street. 

“Any trouble up there yet, Robert,” some- 
one yelled from the shadows referring to the 
center. “Not yet,” he answered. 

At Dudley and Gay they met the only group 
who refused to listen. “They knew about the 
curfew, but they’re going to stay out,” said 
Lester Fairweather, 22, a detached worker. 

They turned down Gay to Blackstone, 
turned right and moved past the Flynn 
School. Half way up the block they stopped 
to talk to Walter Steele, 58, of 239 Black- 
stone St. 

“I just put my wife on the bus for Dela- 
ware,” he said. “She’s got a heart condition.” 
Mr. Steele, who has a grocery store at the 
corner of Blackstone and Gay Streets, said 
he hoped he'd get some sleep. 


“I CAN’T FIGHT” 


“I haven’t been to sleep in two days,” he 
said. He had been up watching the turmoil 
in the center from his porch, while keeping 
an eye on his store, he said. 

“I can’t fight,” he said. “I’m 58 years old. 
II fight for my rights, but I can’t go up 
there with those guys.” 

By then it was 10. A car passed and was 
stopped by Mr. Fairweather’s whistle. 

“He was coming in from New Bedford. 
Didn’t know about the curfew,” he reported. 

Later, while checking out reports of fire 
bombs on the East Side, the workers said 
they had hoped the curfew would be ex- 
tended to that area. 

“What I'm worried about,” said Lonnie 
Wilkinson, 22, of 105 Rugby St., “is what will 
happen at 1 a.m. when all those joints close 
down.” He was afraid that a lot of people 
would begin to move back into the South 
Providence with trouble in mind. 

FAINTLY IN RED 

They drove beyond Cypress Street and 
stopped in front of a boarded store front 
with the letters “K.K.K.” painted faintly in 
red. Someone reported trouble on Pleasant 
Street. They turned around. 

As their car came to the intersection of 
Pleasant and Camp Street, they stopped. The 
macadam disappeared down a black cav- 
ern. There were no street lights. 

“Boy, I’m not driving down there,” the 
driver said, “Soul Brother or not.” 

But they would walk, they decided. “If we 
can see them we can talk to them,” they 
reasoned. 

More than 10 of the 29 Progress for Provi- 
dence workers were in the Camp Street area 
by then. They stopped each police car they 
passed 
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“Can we help you?” they asked. The police 
briefed them each time. There was teamwork. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, tribute for 
the job done came from all segments of 
the community. I think that an editorial 
from the Providence Evening Bulletin of 
August 4 aptly describes the role played 
by Progress for Providence during the 
outbreaks. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ON THE SCENE TO HELP 

If antipoverty workers have been instru- 
mental in stirring up trouble in some U.S. 
cities this summer, as charged, the evidence 
is quite the contrary in Providence. 

When trouble began in South Providence 
Monday night, workers for Progress for Provi- 
dence stepped in without hesitation to assist 
police officers on the scene. Donning helmets, 
they went among groups of neighborhood 
youths, pleading for an end to the disturb- 
ance and asking them to disperse. One worker 
used a police bullhorn for three hours, ap- 
pealing for law and order. Observers said his 
efforts were effective. 

Tuesday night, volunteers from the agency 
again formed the vanguard of those attempt- 
ing to restore calm in the troubled area. 
Police held back as the workers pleaded with 
the crowd. “Now come on,” one volunteer 
shouted. “I’m on my knees to you guys.” 
Eventually, gunfire forced the police to step 
in, but the volunteers’ efforts had not been 
wasted. 

Mayor Joseph A. Doorley Jr. extended this 
well-earned praise. “As far as I’m concerned,” 
he said, there's no telling how bad this 
might have been if it hadn’t been for you 
guys.” A police sergeant agreed. “They did 
a good job, a very good job.” 

Again Wednesday night, the volunteers 
were there, walking through the streets, tell- 
ing neighborhood residents about the 9 p.m. 
curfew ordered by the mayor. 

If Providence has escaped the widespread 
violence, bloodshed and looting that has be- 
fallen other American cities, the credit be- 
longs to many, of course—to the overwhelm- 
ing majority of inner city residents, to the 
police who acted with intelligent restraint, 
to government officials, and certainly not 
least or last to the volunteers from Progress 
for Providence whose good judgment and 
support for law and order are a tribute to 
the individuals involved and the agency that 
employs them, 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I would 
not claim that the poverty program alone 
has the means to quell civil disorder. 
However, the experience in Providence 
could well be an example to the whole 
Nation of what can be accomplished by 
a wise mayor, efficient police force, and 
a viable, representative community ac- 
tion agency. 

What I wish to impress upon the Mem- 
bers of the Senate is that the community 
action program is a valuable one which 
must be continued and increased. These 
workers in Providence have shown them- 
selves to be dedicated to helping the poor 
and perhaps more important, interested 
in maintaining law and order. I think 
that with programs and people such as 
this, the country can truly start to solve 
its internal problems. 


“THE HAIG’—A GREAT CHAMPION 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, a great 
American will be honored next Monday 
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evening. Walter Hagen, five-time Ameri- 
can PGA champion, twice champion of 
the U.S. Open, and four-time winner of 
the British Open Golf Tournament, will 
be a guest of honor at a testimonial din- 
ner in Traverse City, Mich., where he 
now lives. 

Greatness in the world of golf will al- 
ways be measured by the records of “The 
Haig”—records of which go far beyond 
the ones mentioned above. Those of us 
who hook, slice, and shank have good rea- 
son to be deeply grateful to Walter 
Hagen; he has done more for golf than 
any other person in the history of the 


game, 

A legend in his own time, Walter 
Hagen won innumerable championships 
and more than a million dollars. He 
gave away victory medals and trophies 
as souvenirs, and he spent most of his 
winnings on his friends. 

Many of the friends he made around 
the world have passed on. But an im- 
pressive and representative group of old- 
timers, the great and the near great, will 
be on hand when admirers and fellow 
citizens gather on Monday night to pay 
tribute to “The Haig.” 

Back in 1914, a kid golfer by the name 
of Walter Hagen set out from Roches- 
ter, N.Y., to take a crack at the U.S. 
Open. At Midlothian, he won that year 
the first of many major tournaments 
that he was to conquer during his bril- 
liant career. 

The Haig showed what he was made 
of in 1920. Playing as the U.S. Open 
champion—a title won at Brae Burn the 
year before—he finished 53d in a tourna- 
ment; but he had not alibis and no com- 
plaints. He posted his terrible score in 
front of a large British audience, and said 
only: Til be back.” 

And back he went—to win four British 
titles. 

In 1939, Grantland Rice wrote of him: 

Hagen has everything it takes. He was a 
magnificent swinger with wood and iron— 
one of the great recovery masters and a bril- 
liant putter. Hagen was always the first to 
congratulate some young golfer winning his 
first big tournament. There is no envy in 
him, no hate and no greed. He has always 
been generous to the last turn—too gen- 
erous for his own good. His feat of winning 
the PGA four times in succession, twenty- 
two consecutive matches against the great 
of the game—will never be equaled in our 
time. He is still a great golfer—and just as 
great a fellow. The party they are giving him 
at Midlothian should be one of the all-time 
tops—for Hagen deserves it. 


Mr. President, Iam sure the party they 
throw next week—28 years after Grant- 
land Rice wrote that piece—will also be 
“one of the alltime tops,“ because Wal- 
ter Hagen deserves it, and because all 
America still loves “The Haig.” 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
9:30 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
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adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, Au- 
gust 11, 1967, at 9:30 a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuourspay, Auaust 10, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Be strong and of a good courage; be 
not afraid, neither be thou dismayed: for 
the Lord thy God is with thee whitherso- 
ever thou goest.—Joshua 1: 9. 

Our Father God, in a changing world 
filled with fear and ferment we turn to 
Thee in whose unchanging presence is 
hope and strength and peace. In this 
quiet moment of prayer may we be lifted 
above our lower selves into a higher 
realm where Thy spirit is real and we 
can receive anew the ministry of Thy 
grace. 

Forgive our surrender to unworthy 
compromises and our succumbing to un- 
warranted concessions. Deliver us from 
majoring in minors and trifling with 
trivia in this period of peril. May we give 
our highest thought and best efforts to 
what is truly important that out of our 
creative endeavors may come that which 
is worthwhile for all. 

Give to these Representatives the will 
to work together for the well-being of 
our country. Amid the persistent pres- 
sures of daily duty may they hear Thy 
voice speaking to them and, responding, 
be given the faith to trust Thee for 
guidance in the decisions which have to 
be made and in the work which must 
be done. In the Master’s name we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 743. An act to amend the act of 
September 26, 1950, authorizing the Sacra- 
mento Valley irrigation canals, Central Valley 
project, California, in order to increase the 
capacity of certain project features for future 
irrigation of additional lands. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 650. An act for the relief of T. Sgt. 
Anthony J. Corso, U.S. Air Force (retired). 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 159. An act to provide for the temporary 
transfer to a single district for coordinated or 
consolidated pretrial proceedings of civil 
actions pending in different districts which 
involye one or more common questions of 
fact, and for other purposes; and 
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S. 321. An act for the relief of Charles 
Bernstein. 


REQUEST FOR SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CONSUMER AFFAIRS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
TO SIT DURING GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Consumer Affairs of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency be 
permitted to sit this afternoon during 
general debate to continue hearings on 
the bill, H.R, 11601, the Consumer Credit 
Protection Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, has the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency cleared this 
with the ranking minority member? 

Mr. PATMAN. I was told that it was a 
unanimous request and it has been that 
way all this week, I will state to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. They have 
voted to have hearings every afternoon 
if permission could be obtained. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Would the 
chairman of the committee wait until we 
check this out? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would sug- 
gest to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Parman] that he renew his request later. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, Mr. Speaker. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON HAS EN- 
COURAGED FREE ELECTIONS IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the signatories to the statement calling 
for free and fair elections in Vietnam, I 
should like to make clear that this is not 
to be interpreted as a criticism of Presi- 
dent Johnson or an indication of dis- 
pleasure with his leadership. 

President Johnson in fact has done a 
very great deal indeed to stimulate and 
encourage the democratic processes in 
South Vietnam. It was largely through 
his inspiration and leadership that elec- 
tions were held to choose a constituent 
assembly, and surely all the free world 
can take pride in the magnificent turnout 
of voters to participate in those elections. 
In spite of Vietcong threats and attempts 
at intimidation, a greater percentage of 
the qualified voters in war-torn South 
Vietnam actually cast ballots than oc- 
curs in most of our States. 

The constituent assembly which 
drafted the constitution was broadly 
representative of the population as a 
whole, and in this matter also there is 
cause for satisfaction and pride. 

Both publicly and privately, our Presi- 
dent has encouraged free elections to as- 
certain the popular will of the people of 
that country. It is hoped that this state- 
ment by Members of the House will pro- 
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vide an additional implement to demon- 
strate to the present military government 
in Saigon the depth of our dedication as 
a nation to the constitutional elective 
processes. 


BOMB AND BOMB—SPEND AND 
SPEND 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I suggest that it is time to point 
out to the American people that there 
is a powerful coalition here in Washing- 
ton which seems determined to lead us 
into an even bigger war. 

This coalition apparently gets the word 
from the military and then obediently 
3 more bombs and more spend- 

g. 

Two years ago they assured us that 
bombing of North Vietnam would 
shorten the war. For months we have 
been bombing at a rate equal to the 
bombing of Germany in World War II. 
Yet the war is bigger than ever and has 
degenerated to a bloody stalemate. 

Our defense costs now approach $90 
billion per year—half for Vietnam—and 
this coalition of the military, Republican 
leaders and southern chairmen demands 
— bigger war, more bombs, more spend- 

g. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The gentle- 
man, of course, does not understand 
what many of us have suggested. I be- 
lieve he is accurate in saying that our 
bombing rate equals the rate during 
World War II against our enemies. My 
suggestion, and the suggestion of many 
others, is not to increase the number of 
bombs dropped but to use them against 
meaningful targets, which we are not 
doing at the present time. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO HAVE UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT FRIDAY, AUGUST 
11, 1967, TO FILE A REPORT ON H.R. 
12048 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs may have until mid- 
night Friday, August 11, 1967, to file a 
report on the bill H.R. 12048. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


STATEMENT ON FORTHCOMING 
ELECTIONS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I was one 
of those who signed the statement on the 
forthcoming elections in South Vietnam, 
in which 56 other Members of the House 
joined. We are disturbed by the develop- 
ments in South Vietnam with regard to 
the coming elections. Statements at- 
tributed to Premier Ky threaten seizure 
by military coup in the event the elec- 
ber produces results unacceptable to 

The implication of this statement is 
that only a Thieu-Ky victory will be ac- 
ceptable to the authorities now in power. 

One of the members of the military di- 
rectorate has said: “We are willing to go 
along with the voting, but things must 
come out right.” 

The message to America, as it has al- 
ways been, has been of self-determina- 
tion, of enabling people to make their 
own decisions through a constitutional 
election process. 

In a very moving and eloquent and in- 
spiring address at Freedom House on 
March 16, 1966, President Johnson said: 

Men ask who has a right to rule in Vietnam. 
Our answer there is what it has been here 
for 200 years. The people must have this 
right—the South Vietnamese people and no 
one else. Washington will not impose upon 
the people of South Vietnam a government 
not of their choice. Hanoi shall not impose 
upon the people of South Vietnam a govern- 
ment not of their choice * * * We stand 
for self-determination—for free elections— 
and we will honor the result. 


The people of South Vietnam, Mr. 
Speaker, are entitled to exercise their 
voting privilege away from governmen- 
tal threats and governmental violence. 
In our judgment the statement we have 
filed today is necessary, timely, and 
reasonable. 


HOW LONG WILL THE JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT WAIT BEFORE IT 
ACTS? 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 26 I wired, and subsequently 
wrote, the Attorney General requesting 
the Justice Department arrest Stokely 
Carmichael on his return to the United 
States, for sedition. Two replies have 
been received from the Justice Depart- 
ment, one saying they are alert, the other 
saying the Carmichael matter is under 
study. Yet two items have recently ap- 
peared in the news, the first saying that 
any move against Carmichael would 
have to have White House clearance, and 
the second, this morning, indicating that 
the Justice Department does not feel 
Carmichael has violated any law. 

Last week I placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp a review of the law pre- 
pared by the American Law Division of 
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the Library of Congress. The law is clear. 
It has been upheld by the Supreme Court. 
The Justice Department itself, in a state- 
ment to the Congress on the antiriot 
bill—which it did not support—said that 
the Nation has the right under existing 
law to proceed against those who would 
overthrow the Government, and that 
the freedom of speech does not extend 
to such cases. 

Carmichael and Rap Brown must be 
prosecuted. Carmichael is apparently still 
out of the country. In a magazine article 
published in Havana yesterday, Car- 
michael says his followers in the United 
States should arm and “take a bead on 
President Johnson.” Apparently the Jus- 
tice Department is waiting until it has 
an assassination or more riots on its 
hands before it feels it can act. The At- 
torney General should note well that the 
Congress and the American people will 
hold him responsible for any lawlessness 
which results from further actions by 
Carmichael or Brown. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSUMER AF- 
FAIRS OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY— 
PERMISSION TO SIT 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Consumers Affairs of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency be 
permitted to sit this afternoon during 
the general debate to continue hearings 
on H.R. 11601, the Consumer Credit Pro- 
tection Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


MID-DECADE CENSUS OF 
POPULATION 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 826 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 826 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7659) to amend title 13, United States Code, 
to provide for a mid-decade census of popu- 
lation, unemployment, and housing in the 
year 1975 and every ten years thereafter. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
two hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from 
3 uri [Mr. BoLLING] is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
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usual 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SmirH] and, pending 
that, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Sisk] may extend his remarks in the 
body of the Recorp on the resolutions, 
House Resolution 861 and House Resolu- 
tion 860, when they are called up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no controversy that I know of on the 
resolution just called up, House Resolu- 
tion 826. 

There will be some discussion I believe 
and controversy over the matter that is 
made in order by this resolution which 
provides for a mid-decade census. I think 
the controversy and discussion may come 
on an addition made by the full commit- 
tee, more or less late in the game, which 
has something to do with redistricting 
and I understand the gentleman from 
California is going to discuss that. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. SMITH] is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
this resolution, House Resolution 826, is 
an open rule giving us 2 hours for dis- 
cussion on this bill, H.R. 7659, the mid- 
decade census of population. 

Whether we need to do that now rather 
than waiting for the 93d Congress to de- 
cide, after the 1970 decennial census, I 
do not know. This body can discuss that. 

But I do want to call two things to the 
attention of the House. As I understand 
it, lines 7 and 8 on page 2 will prohibit 
the use of this 5-year census to require 
various States to reapportion or redis- 
trict at that particular time. In other 
words, we will still stay with the 10-year 
census in accordance with the Consti- 
tution. 

This language in there on line 7, page 
2, is to make certain that a State cannot 
at the end of 5 years be required to re- 
district. This is good language—a good 
restriction. 

My objection has to do with section 
2 on page 2, lines 9, 10, 11, and 12, I 
particularly call your attention to the 
individual views set forth in the last page 
of the report by the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. UpALL] where he mentions 
therein that he does not see why the mid- 
decade census legislation should ham- 
string us with irrevelevant provisions not 
properly for consideration by the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. I 
think that is probably true. If after the 
1970 census situations develop whereby 
this language or restrictive provision 
might be placed in there, I should think 
that we would discuss that later on, or 
future Congresses could do it. We should 
not tie it up here in the language today. 

My understanding of what this means 
is that these particular figures of the 
mid-decade census could not be used for 
the purpose of determining the number 
of people if there is a redistricting. 

My personal objection, and of course 
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I can only speak for the State of Cali- 
fornia, is that we may still have to re- 
district this year yet in the State of Cal- 
ifornia. Our big problem, as I said before, 
is that if we redistrict in 1967 in Cali- 
fornia, we will have to do it under the 
1960 census. With the tremendous con- 
tinued population explosion in California, 
we could not redistrict in my opinion to- 
day in 1967, on the basis of the 1960 
census, and have anything better than 
what we had under the 1960 census when 
we could not split an assembly district. 

However, if we had this law on the 
books now, and if we had a census in 
1965, then I think the legislature could 
redistrict on that census, which would be 
reasonably fair; at least it would be 5 
years closer to the population. But as I 
understand it, section 2 would prohibit 
these figures being used if a redistricting 
were required. 

So on that basis I would certainly hope 
that the Members will join in striking 
section 2 from the bill if an amendment 
is offered, because I do not think it is 
needed at this time and, in my opinion, 
it might be a little harmful until some of 
the States are able to redistrict on the 
basis of the one-man, one-vote rule. 
There are a number of States still in 
trouble on that. If we passed this bill 
in its present form, it may cause some of 
us trouble between now and the elec- 
tions next year. I would like to avoid that 
if I possibly can. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Recently a three-judge 
court redistricted the State of Florida by 
court order. Does the gentleman agree 
that no matter what is written into this 
legislation, if in fact there is a 5-year 
census—and I am in favor of a 5-year 
census for many reasons—nothing we 
could write into the legislation would 
prevent the court from using those fig- 
ures in its own redistricting plan, would 
it? 

Mr. SMITH of California. Iam not cer- 
tain I would agree with the gentleman on 
that. We could write it in. The court 
could turn around and say it was un- 
constitutional. But this legislation would 
set forth the intent of the Congress of 
the United States. I think it is surplus- 
age as far as the intent of the bill is 
concerned. 

Mr. CRAMER, I am agreeing with the 
gentleman and saying that so far as a 
court order is concerned, regardless of 
what we write into the legislation, the 
court could still use those census figures 
if it saw fit to do so, so it is nugatory so 
far as the courts are concerned? 

Mr. SMITH of California. The courts 
seem to be able to do about as they please 
these days. 

Mr. CRAMER. Precisely. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I urge 
adoption of the rule. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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AMENDING THE COLLEGE WORK- 
STUDY PROGRAM IN TITLE I OF 
THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
ACT OF 1964 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 867 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 867 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11945) to amend the college work-study pro- 
gram with respect to institutional matching 
and permissible hours of work. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed one hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. AnpErson] and, pending that, I 
yield myself time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no opposition 
to the resolution which has just been 
read. I understand that the matter made 
in order by the resolution was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

I reserve the balance of my time and 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Of the many programs that are funded 
under the Economic Opportunity Act, I 
think perhaps one of the least controver- 
sial is the college work-study program 
that provides job opportunities for col- 
lege students. The present funding of 
this program provides for a 90-percent 
contribution by the Federal Government, 
and 10 percent coming from the partic- 
ular college or institution of higher 
learning furnishing the employment to 
the student. 

Under the act, unless we take this ac- 
tion today, on the 20th of August of this 
year a revision would be required in the 
90-10 formula to a 75-25 formula. In 
other words, the contribution of the col- 
lege or university would increase from 
10 to 25 percent. 

The bill we have under consideration, 
or which this rule would make in order, 
would make this a three-step increase. 
Instead of immediately increasing the 
share to be borne by the college or uni- 
versity to 25 percent, it would do that 
over a period of 3 years, and merely 
increase the contribution by 5 percent 
a year. 

We did not have any departmental 
views on this bill, and there was no esti- 
mate given as to what the cost to the 
Federal Government would be, that is 
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the cost of postponing this increase in 
the contribution of the college or the 
university. I have been told informally 
that some estimates are that it would 
perhaps cost about $18 million a year to 
postpone the increase in the share of the 
college or university. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
to the granting of a rule on this bill on 
the minority side. I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NEBRASKA MIDSTATE DIVISION, 
MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROJECT 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 861 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 861 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 845) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the Ne- 
braska midstate division. Missouri River 
Basin project, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
final passage without intervening motion ex- 
cept one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Martin], who is handling the rule 
on the minority side. He also happens to 
be the author of the bill made in order 
by this resolution. 

I am happy to report that, as far as I 
know, there is no opposition to this rule, 
and, as far as I can determine, no opposi- 
tion to the matter made in order by this 
resolution, so I will leave it to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. MARTIN] to 
explain the provisions of his bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 

The purpose of H.R. 845 is to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Nebraska mid- 
state division of the Missouri River Basin 
project. The midstate division is a pro- 
posed multiple-purpose project, located 
along the north side of the Platte River 
in central Nebraska, which will provide 
irrigation and flood control benefits and 
outdoor recreation opportunities. The 
midstate division, which is estimated to 
cost $106,135,000 at current price and 
wage levels, will be integrated physically 
and financially with the other works 
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being constructed by the Department of 
the Interior in the Missouri River Basin. 

The midstate project was conceived in 
1943. Under Nebraska law, a reclamation 
district was approved by the voters in the 
three counties in 1948, which allows an 
ad valorem tax to be placed on all tan- 
gible property within the district. These 
people living in the district have con- 
tributed over $1.75 million since 1948 to 
conduct the necessary engineering sur- 
veys to make this project a reality. 

Total acreage to be irrigated is 140,000 
acres, 96,000 of which is currently being 
irrigated from pumps, and 44,000 acres 
which is presently dryland farming. The 
underground water table in the Platte 
Valley is dropping, and this project is 
essential to recharge the underground 
water supply. Severe floods hit the three 
counties within the midstate district in 
June of this year causing several millions 
of dollars in damages—a great share of 
which would have been averted if the 
project had been constructed. 

All of the allocation costs to irrigation, 
which is $76,831,000, will be returned to 
the Treasury, with the farmers them- 
selves paying 58 percent of this amount, 
and the balance coming from Missouri 
River Basin power revenues. 

The bill was reported out of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee 
unanimously, and also out of the Rules 
Committee unanimously. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
~~ rule, and reserve the balance of my 

e. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, House Resolu- 
tion 861 provides an open rule with 1 hour 
of general debate for consideration of 
H.R. 845 to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Nebraska midstate division, 
Missouri River Basin project, and for 
other purposes. 

The midstate division is a proposed 
multiple-purpose project, located along 
the north side of the Platte River in cen- 
tral Nebraska, which will provide irri- 
gation and flood control benefits and out- 
door recreation opportunities. The mid- 
state division, which is estimated to cost 
$106,135,000 at current price and wage 
levels, will be integrated physically and 
financially with the other works being 
constructed by the Department of the 
Interior in the Missouri River Basin. 

Of the total estimated cost of the proj- 
ect, the cost allocated to irrigation— 
$76,831,000—is repayable without inter- 
est. Of the amount allocated to recrea- 
tion and fish and wildlife enhancement— 
3 ,000—-$522,000 is to be repaid with 


The irrigation, flood control, and out- 
door recreation benefits which the mid- 
state division will provide are all very 
much needed in the project area. Ac- 
celerated and concentrated pumping for 
irrigation purposes has caused ground 
water levels to gradually decline. Con- 
tinued pumping without an opportunity 
for the underground sources of supply 
to recharge themselves will have a serious 
economie effect on the economy of the 
area. Under project conditions, the 
ground water supply would be stabilized 
and 44,000 acres of presently dry farm- 
land would be brought under irrigation. 

Floods along the Platte River in the 
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midstate project area have caused severe 
damage from time to time. Construction 
and operation of the midstate division 
would provide a high degree of flood pro- 
tection to the district lands and property 
and to other areas in the Platte River 
Valley. 

Recreational facilities are now inade- 
quate in central and eastern Nebraska 
and opportunities for recreational ac- 
tivities are few. The interconnected 
reservoirs, together with their shore 
areas, will provide for fishing, boating, 
hunting, swimming, and other water 
sports. The development for recreation 
and fish and wildlife enhancement will 
serve not only the citizens of the local 
area but all of eastern Nebraska. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 861 in order that im- 
mediate consideration may be given to 
H.R. 845. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

8 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


THE SAN FELIPE DIVISION, CEN- 
TRAL VALLEY PROJECT, CALIFOR- 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 860 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 860 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 43) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the San 
Felipe division, Central Valley project, Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. After the passage of H.R. 
43, the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs shall be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 1111 and it shall then 
be in order to consider the Senate bill in the 
House. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Martin], and myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is in the 
same category as the previous one. There 
is no opposition to the rule, and I un- 
derstand also there is no opposition to 
the bill made in order by it. Consequently 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
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operate, and maintain the San Felipe 
division of the central California project. 
This will deliver water to a number of 
counties in the area. 

The area served is rapidly changing 
from one predominately agricultural to 
one of urban and suburban land use. The 
area has long used underground wells to 
supply most of its water; this is no longer 
feasible because of the sharp rise in de- 
mand. Already the continual withdrawal 
of underground water has caused some 
land subsidence. 

The estimated cost of the project is 
$98,340,000. Inlet works have already 
been built in connection with other proj- 
ects within the comprehensive central 
California project; thus future appropri- 
ations need total only $92,380,000. After 
construction, annual operation and 
maintenance costs are estimated at 
$6,471,000. Water users will pay all con- 
struction costs over the repayment pe- 
riod. For the entire central California 
project a surplus of about $66,000,000 is 
projected for the 50-year repayment pe- 
riod. 

I urge the addition of the rule. 

Mr, SISK. Mr. Speaker, House Reso- 
lution 860 provides an open rule with 1 
hour of general debate for consideration 
of H.R. 43 to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the San Felipe division, Cen- 
tral Valley project, California, and for 
other purposes. The resolution further 
provides that after passage of H.R. 43 it 
shall be in order to consider S. 1111. 

The San Felipe division is a multiple- 
purpose addition to the Central Valley 
project, involving the delivery of water 
from the Central Valley project system to 
portions of Santa Clara, San Benito, 
Santa Cruz, and Monterey Counties, 
Calif. 

The San Felipe division service area 
includes the Santa Clara Valley, which 
is drained by the Guadalupe River and 
its tributaries flowing northward into 
San Francisco Bay and the coastal area 
of the lower Pajaro River Basin in the 
vicinity of Watsonville. The service area 
is rapidly changing from an agricultural 
area to urban and suburban land use. 
Historically, the bulk of the water supply 
in the entire service area has been drawn 
from the underground aquifers. The un- 
derground pumping rate throughout the 
service area has long exceeded the nat- 
ural recharge rate and the local water 
authorities have built a complex system 
of regulatory reservoirs and spreading 
grounds to percolate the water to the 
declining aquifers to the maximum prac- 
tical extent. Years of continued and ac- 
celerating overdraft of the ground water 
sources have resulted in the lowering of 
the water table to as much as 140 feet 
below sea level. The result has been sa- 
line water intrusion and land subsidence 
throughout the area. 

Under the proposed plan of develop- 
ment, about 273,000 acre-feet of Cen- 
tral Valley project water would be made 
available to the San Felipe division each 
year by pumping an average of about 
293,000 acre-feet from the Sacramento- 
San Joaquin Delta into the San Luis 
Reservoir of the authorized and almost 
completed San Luis project. 
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The water delivered through the San 
Felipe facilities would enhance present 
fishery and recreation values, and local 
officials have already expressed their in- 
tent to enter into an agreement whereby 
the local agencies would administer the 
land and water areas for recreation and 
fish and wildlife enhancement and share 
the cost thereof pursuant to the Federal 
Water Project Recreation Act. 

The total estimated cost of the San 
Felipe division, including assigned costs 
for Central Valley project power and wa- 
ter storage and interest during con- 
struction is $126,399,000, of which $65,- 
901,000 would be allocated for irrigation. 
The irrigation water users would repay 
about 40 percent of the costs allocated 
to irrigation in 50 years, while revenues 
from municipal and industrial water 
would repay all of the costs allocated to 
that purpose with interest. In addition, 
the municipal and industrial water reve- 
nues would pay that portion of the irri- 
gation allocation which the irrigation 
water users do not repay and contribute 
substantially to the surplus revenues of 
the Central Valley project during the re- 
payment 5 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 860 in order that im- 
mediate consideration may be given to 
H.R. 43. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
i of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). Evidently a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 205] 

Ashley Hanna Pollock 
Baring Hansen, Idaho 
Barrett Herlong Resnick 
Brademas Jones, Ala Roberts 
Carey Kyros Rooney, N.Y 
Clark Laird lor 
Collier Landrum Stubblefield 
Colmer Leggett cott 

McClory Teague, Tex 
Dawson McClure Tiernan 
Dent McEwen Utt 
Di Madden Watts 
Edwards, La Mathias, Md. Williams, Miss 
Esch Matsunaga Wilson, 
Gallagher Mayne Charles H. 
Halleck Morris, N. Mex. Wydler 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 388 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


H. RAP BROWN NOT WELCOME IN 
FLORIDA 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am shocked 
to note from the news media that Rap 
Brown was welcomed to Florida on last 
evening by the Governor of our State. I 
can assure you that in the minds of an 
overwhelming majority of Floridians, 
both white and Negro, Rap Brown is not 
welcome. We do not want our fair State 
befouled by the presence of a man who 
has incited riot, who is emblematic of the 
very worst eiements in America, and who 
has been arrested and charged with the 
responsibility in causing two full city 
blocks to be burned in Cambridge, Md. I 
say: “Rap Brown, keep away. You are not 
welcome in Florida.” 

I am sure Florida’s Governor did not 
intend to convey a welcome. But that is 
what the headlines say and that is what 
people will see and believe. It is unfor- 
tunate that the Governor was made a 
pawn in directing nationwide attention 
to this undesirable character as he 
spewed hatred and discord. The only 
welcome Rap Brown should receive any- 
where is a warrant for his arrest. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman for making it clear 
that this one Rap Brown is not welcome 
in Florida, before this ill-timed welcome 
gets spread over the country. This trou- 
blemaker can stay somewhere else, but 
he is not welcome in Florida. I appreciate 
the gentleman bringing this to the atten- 
tion of the House and clarifying this sit- 
uation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate the gentleman yielding: I 
do want to say this, expressing concern 
about the impression that the public in 
Washington got today. I note in the 
morning paper there was on the front 
page a picture of Rap Brown with our 
Governor. Underneath that picture was 
the caption “Welcome to Florida.” A few 
pages back was a story that explained 
it in a little better fashion. It may not 
have been the Governor’s intention, but 
the impression so many people would get 
reading the morning paper in this—and 
I do not know in how many cities over 
the country this may have appeared— 
was that the Governor of Florida was 
welcoming Rap Brown to the State of 
Florida. I want to make it clear that we 
in Florida do not welcome him. Further- 
more, I have been calling for many days 
for the arrest of Rap Brown on the 
charge of sedition. 


RAP BROWN IN FLORIDA 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, since a 
lot has been said about Florida here, I 
would like to yield to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
amazed at the comments of my col- 
leagues from Florida. One Governor in 
the Nation faced up to Brown and faced 
him down before acts of violence oc- 
curred. That is the Governor of the 
State of Florida, the man who put the 
fire out before it started. I talked to the 
Governor yesterday about Brown's com- 
ing to Jacksonville. The FBI had ad- 
vised him that Brown was coming to 
Jacksonville, Fla. The city was disturbed. 
Some were afraid of a riot there. The 
Governor took the most valiant step of 
anyone in leadership that I have seen in 
the United States of America take. He 
faced up to Brown and we did not have a 
riot there. As a result, Brown was not 
able to stir these people up. Now someone 
wants to make politics out of it. Brown 
was not able to start a riot in Jackson- 
ville in the State of Florida. The authori- 
ties pointed out to Brown what the law 
of Florida was relating to riots. Brown 
was forced to abide by the law. I am 
amazed that some of my colleagues are 
making an issue out of a statement like 
that. Obviously Brown is not welcome in 
Florida, and the Governor, I am sure, 
did not suggest it. He suggested that he 
should not preach getting guns. 


RAP BROWN IN FLORIDA 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on page 
A-2 of the Evening Star of today appears 
the following by the UPI. There is a 
picture of the Governor of Florida and 
Rap Brown. According to the article, this 
is the quote: “Kirk marched into the 
rally of about 300 Negroes—and this is 
what he said when he walked up to the 
microphone: ‘Welcome to Florida,’ he 
boomed.” 

Maybe the Governor, who is a strange 
maneuverer and gyrates in many differ- 
ent directions at the same time—usually 
irresponsibly—maybe he just got his 
words mixed up. But those who heard 
him, the reporter for the UPI, said 
that he said to Rap Brown, “Welcome to 
Florida.” He may have been speaking for 
the Governor, but he was not speaking 
for the people of Florida. 


LOUISIANA DOES NOT WANT RAP 
BROWN 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, all 
of us can become involved in family 
squabbles at one time or another. It is 
an old American custom. I hope the 
Floridians however do not pursue their 
squabble too far. If they do Rap Brown 
might feel unwelcome and leave for parts 
unknown. We do not want him back in 
Louisiana. You would have to admit 
however, this is not the kind of tourist 
or vacationer Florida has been adver- 
tising for or seeking. I suppose the logical 
reaction of the Department of Justice in 
view of past performances will be to take 
action against the State of Florida and 
their good people for false advertising 
in that they seek visitors and then argue 
about whether or not they are welcome. 

It would be too much to expect them 
to prosecute this rat for his actions. 
They do not have the nerve. 


RAP BROWN 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida IMr. 
CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I hear 
some laughter, but I will say to the 
Members of the House that I think it is 
most unfortunate that anyone would at- 
tempt to make politics out of the Gover- 
nor’s action in setting Brown down, or 
to laugh at or to make light out of the 
leadership given to the State of Florida 
by a man who faced up to Rap Brown 
and facing him down, and a man who 
went to the meeting and prevented acts 
of violence, prevented outbursts, and 
after Brown told the audience to get 
guns said to Rap Brown and to his 
audience, “I do not want to hear any 
talk about guns,” 

Mr. Speaker, insofar as I am con- 
cerned the Governor of Florida gave the 
kind of leadership to this, the most seri- 
ous problem facing America today, the 
kind of leadership that is needed more 
often. Similar leadership, had it been 
displayed in the State of Maryland, 
might have prevented that riot which 
occurred at Cambridge and which Brown 
is charged with causing. 

Mr. Speaker, I just think it is unfor- 
tunate that either politics or lightness 
should be made out of the leadership 
which Governor Kirk gave to this seri- 
ous situation in the city of Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


RAP BROWN IN JACKSONVILLE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor to represent Jacksonville, Fla., 
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in Congress. When I heard that Rap 
Brown was going to come to Jacksonville 
my reaction was to get in immediate 
touch with the Attorney General and 
ask, on the basis of information which I 
furnished the Attorney General, whether 
or not Mr. Rap Brown should be prose- 
cuted and put in the Federal peniten- 
tiary which, in my opinion, is the fate 
that should befall him if the evidence 
carried in the press is correct. 

Now we have the spectacle of the 
Governor of Florida saying that this man 
is welcome to Florida. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I speak more 
authentically for the people of the Third 
Congressional District of Florida, where 
Jacksonville is located, and for all the 
people of Florida, when I say this man, 
Rap Brown, is not welcome to Florida, at 
least until he has again taken his pledge 
of allegiance to our country, because the 
evidence is rather strong that this man 
is a traitor as defined in section 3 of 
article III of the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, the newspapers say that 
a fine “publicity coup” has been made by 
the Governor because of this. Well, Mr. 
Speaker, I would not want to ascribe to 
him any such motives. I feel certain that 
he did what he thought was the best 
thing to do. But I do want to tell Gov- 
ernor Kirk and the rest of this country 
something about the Negroes of Duval 
County, Fla., which I represent. There 
are hundreds of thousands of them, and 
they are just as good Americans as any 
Americans who live on the face of this 
earth, and they know themselves how to 
take care of Rap Brown, and they do not 
need the leadership of Governor Kirk 
in this matter. 

As a matter of fact, I recently ad- 
dressed about 1,000 Negroes in Jackson- 
ville honoring a sweet, little 91-year-old 
lady who, at the age of 90, decided she 
would try to establish for the Negroes 
of Duval County a proper hospital that 
she felt was needed. As I addressed that 
audience. I said that I felt the time had 
come not to seek equality but to seek 
superiority, just as that fine Negro 
woman has shown in that community. 

Mr. Speaker, there are other Dr. 
Eartha Whites in that community, many 
other fine, outstanding Negroes in Jack- 
sonville. They know how to take care of 
the situation very well. 

As a matter of fact, very few Negroes 
actually attended the rally at which Rap 
Brown spoke. Apparently they were not 
prepared to give him a welcome. It lay 
only upon the doorstep of Governor Kirk 
to welcome this man to Florida, this 
man, Rap Brown, who has shown his 
mettle—has shown what he stands for, 
who has shown his disrespect of America, 
and has shown that he wants to destroy 
everything in the country and what this 
country stands for, and that he wants to 
destroy good relationships among good 
people. 

He is not the first in history to pros- 
titute the ill will and difficulties that 
beset people throughout the land, but I 
believe he is today’s prime example. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Congressman who 
represents the Jacksonville, Fla., area, I 
do not want the public to be misled. De- 
spite the words of welcome spoken by 
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Florida’s Governor, Rap Brown and 
Stokely Carmichael and their like are 
not welcome to Jacksonville or to Florida 
at least until they have retaken their 
pledge of allegiance to our country. The 
evidence is rather strong that both of 
these men are traitors as defined by sec- 
tion 3, article 3 of the U.S. Constitution. 
The Negro people of Jacksonville are well 
able to respond, as good citizens in op- 
position to any wild attempts by such 
agitators; and in my opinion, it was not 
in the best interests of Jacksonville or of 
Florida or the country for all of this na- 
tional publicity to be achieved indicating 
so falsely that such people are welcome 
to Florida. 

I hope the Governor will never again 
welcome such a man to our doorstep. 

The heart of this matter of Governor 
Kirk’s visit to Rap Brown’s meeting is 
whether this was an act that would be 
more likely or less likely to cause injury 
and hurt to others. It is my judgment 
that it was more likely to hurt others 
than it was to prevent hurt. I do not 
challenge the Governor’s motives in at- 
tending, but only his judgment. 


MID-DECADE CENSUS OF 
POPULATION 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 7659) to 
amend title 13, United States Code, to 
provide for a mid-decade census of popu- 
lation, unemployment, and housing in 
the year 1975 and every ten years there- 
after. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 7659, with Mr. 
Reuss in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
GREEN] will be recognized for 1 hour, and 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
Scorr] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, we are charged with the 
responsibility of planning for the present 
and future of this country. I think it is 
important for us, charged with that re- 
sponsibility as we are, to have the facts 
and figures that we need to make intelli- 
gent decisions. 

Our most important resource is our 
people. Our present methods of keeping 
track of our people are antiquated and 
out of date. That is why this bill, H.R. 
7659, provides for a mid-decade census so 
that we may gather better statistics than 
we now have on our most important re- 
source, as I say, our people. 
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- Extensive testimony has been gathered 
since the 87th Congress on this measure. 
Hearings were held during that Congress 
in Los Angeles, Chicago, New York City, 
and Washington, D.C. 

Again in the 89th Congress, hearings 
were resumed here in the District of 
Columbia and again in this Congress 
hearings were resumed here. 

The Subcommittee on Census and 
Statistics has heard about 300 organiza- 
tions and persons over the past few years. 

The bill presented here today—and 
other similar measures—have received 
almost unanimous support from Gover- 
nors, mayors, health officials, business 
executives, trade associations, chambers 
of commerce, educators, and many 
others. 

During the present session, substantial 
bipartisan support for this measure is 
evidenced by the introduction of 18 sim- 
ilar bills-by Members on both sides of 
the aisle. These sponsors represent every 
section of the country and every type of 
constituency; urban, rural, and sub- 


The bill which comes before us today 
is the product of the hard work of mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Census and 
Statistics and of the full Committee on 
the Post Office and Civil Service. 

I would just like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the Members from both 
sides who are members of the committee 
for their cooperative efforts in bringing 
this bill to the floor today. 

Probably the best support for this legis- 
lation is attributable to the increasing 
awareness of the inadequacies of our 
present system. 

The 10-year census failed to keep pace 
with the growth of this Nation and with 
the constant shifts in population. 

Yet, it is the census upon which we are 
depending to tell us where our people are, 
and to tell us how they are moving in 
order that we may plan or be able to plan 
through legislation to take care of their 
needs. It is wholly inadequate. The 1960 
census is obsolete. 

Ten years may have been a reasonable 
time for measuring the growth of our 
country when the census was first imple- 
mented in 1790. At that time there were 
only 3.9 million people in the country. 

Ten years later our country had only 
grown by 1.4 million people. But today 
we add twice that many people to this 
country every year. In a period of 6 
months we add that many people. 

Sometime this year the population 
mark will hit the 200-million figure. By 
the end of this century our population 
will be 300 million people. Each year 
there are as many babies born in the 
United States as there were men, women, 
and children when we decided the census 
should be taken every 10 years. 

Not only are we growing fast but we 
are moving. One out of every five Ameri- 
can families moves every year. That 
means that half of the people of this 
country do not live where they lived in 
1960. America is indeed a nation on the 
move, and I think it is our responsibility 
here in the Congress to keep up with that 
movement by providing ourselves with 
adequate statistics which provide a de- 
cent picture of our people and their con- 
ditions, and of our trends. 
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We can in short do that, I think, by 
passing this bill. 

Today 7 years after the 1960 census, 
we are beginning to realize the necessity 
for accurate population statistics. It is a 
fact that we are in what is known as the 
bad statistical years. The count, as I said, 
taken in 1960 is obsolete and yet we are 
now, today, at this time depending on 
those obsolete figures—and so is indus- 
try, to base their plans for today and 
tomorrow. 

To fill the statistical gap, State and 
local governments have found it neces- 
sary to contract for special censuses. 

Since 1960 there have been over 1,200 
of these special counts made throughout 
the country, made at the cost of over 
$7 million. 

Local officials know better than anyone 
else the shortcomings of the present sys- 
tem. In many States, aid to local com- 
munities is tied directly to a population 
formula. Federal aid to both States and 
local communities is becoming increas- 
ingly dependent on accurate population 
statistics. 

As I understand, there are $5 billion 
of funds allocated annually to the States 
on this basis, and our most accurate es- 
timates tell us that the States have allo- 
cated another $5 billion, according to 
population. If we do not know where the 
population is, if we do not know where 
our people are, if the figures are not 
accurate, we are misappropriating the 
money and are not helping the people we 
want to try to help. 

The problem is nationwide. It is not 
confined to any special geographic area. 
It is not only a problem for the cities, nor 
is it a need limited to rural areas. Be- 
tween 1960 and 1966, just to give you a 
few examples, 14 towns and cities in In- 
diana—some with populations of only a 
few thousand—wanted special censuses 
and found it necessary to contract for 
them and pay for them. Thirty-four 
communities in Arkansas found they had 
the same problem and had to do the same 
thing. And so did 29 in California, five in 
Alabama, four in Kentucky, five in North 
Dakota, and four in Wisconsin, and there 
are many more. As I say, there were 
1,200 and some censuses or more. 

Other communities have relied on es- 
timates based upon guesses. 

I hope we can all agree that guesses 
and projections are not enough for any 
community interested in planning—in- 
dustrial planning, transportation plan- 
ning, programs dependent upon Federal 
and State aid. 

I wish to emphasize that this is not 
only a problem for government on every 
level. It also directly affects business and 
industry. The concern of the private sec- 
tor is summed up well in a statement sub- 
mitted to our subcommittee in support of 
this bill by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greenville, S.C. That statement was as 
follows: 

Greenville businessmen feel that dollars 
spent for census data are multiplied several 
fold in terms of the value the statistics have 
in planning and development. 


This concern has been echoed 
throughout our hearings by other busi- 
ness groups and corporations, both large 
and small. American business needs to 
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know the facts about labor markets. It 
must be able to make projections of eco- 
nomic growth. It must know where the 
skilled workers are. It must know a whole 
host of things. To do this, it must know 
basically where the people are. 

The bill before us today, if enacted, 
would largely put an end to many of 
these special surveys, these guesses, 
these estimates and projections we are 
now making. It would assure commu- 
nities on every level and the private 
sector of our economy that we will have 
the information they need in an ever ex- 

and ever more mobile economy. 

I would like to say a word about sec- 
tions 2 and 3 of the bill. Section 2 pro- 
vides that it is the intent of our com- 
mittee that this bill have no effect upon 
redistricting within a State for Mem- 
bers of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. 

Section 3 emphasizes that it is the 
intention of this legislation not to 
change the apportionment of Represent- 
atives among the several States. The 
fact is that that is governed by the U.S. 
Constitution, and we would be unable, 
in fact, to change it anyway. 

Any attempt to change the rules re- 
garding redistricting or reapportionment 
would be beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
and it would properly be in the province 
of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, 1975 is around the cor- 
ner. During the next year the Census 
Bureau will be preparing material for 
use in the 1970 census. Much of their 
work can be affected by the decision 
that we make here today. If we pass this 
bill, and if it is signed into law, as I 
believe it should be, the Census Bureau 
will be able to plan a more economical 
count for 1970 if they know that they 
can prepare for a census 5 years from 
now instead of 10 years from now. 

I think the need for this bill is clear. 
I want to point out that in all the hear- 
ings we have had there has never been 
one group or one individual to come be- 
fore our committee, or communicate 
with us, that has spoken against the 
advisability of a mid-decade census. I 
would urge us today to pay heed to Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s words: 

If we could first know where we are, and 
whither we are tending, we could better 
judge what to do and how to do it. 


That is the purpose of this bill. We 
need an accurate picture of the people in 
this country, so that we can determine 
how we are going to plan for better lives 
for all the people in our country. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to state I am in favor of the 
census every 5 years. But in reading this 
legislation, I have some reservation that 
that is really what we are doing. If I read 
this correctly, we are going to have just a 
population census every 5 years. I serve 
on the Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
that appropriates the money for the Cen- 
sus Bureau. We have, as the gentleman 
correctly stated, requests for special cen- 
suses all the time. 
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We have every 5 years the Agrieul- 
tural Census, and we have many other 
censuses that are part of the law. It 
would seem to me the wise thing to do 
here would be just to say we are.going to 
have a complete census every 5 years 
rather than every 10 years. With the 
automation and the setup that the Bu- 
reau of the Census is contemplating— 
and hopefully the new system of trying to 
use the mails as a vehicle through which 
much of the survey would be done—I 
would think rather than have what I 
consider in this legislation to be just an- 
other special census, we should have a 
complete census every 5 years, and 
then we can really know and have the 
statistics everyone can use, regardless 
of whether they are local government or 
business or whoever they might be. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
opposed to this, but I think we made a 
mistake by not going far enough. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. The bill 
as it was originally introduced, as we can 
see by looking at it, provided that a cen- 
sus was to be taken of population, un- 
employment, and housing. The bill as it 
has been worked out represents the first 
time it has ever been able to get out of 
the committee. The bill has administra- 
tion support and was able to get out of 
the committee with everybody, on both 
sides of the aisle, agreeing on the prin- 
ciple of a mid-decade census. 

This is something, as I say, which is 
needed. It was a matter of compromise. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Scott], in his cooperative efforts to bring 
this to the floor, came up with an amend- 
ment that the information can be taken 
by statistical and sampling survey means. 
We find and understand that is adequate. 

The purpose of this was to reduce the 
cost of taking the census, because of one 
of the big arguments—and the reason 
why it was never able to get through this 
Congress and never able to get adminis- 
tration support before—was that people 
said this might cost too much. What we 
have tried to do is cut this to the bare 
bones, and yet get the information we 
need. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
can appreciate the position of the com- 
mittee and of the gentleman, but I am 
not so sure, if we really analyze it, that 
this will save us any money. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. If the 
gentleman will let me address an answer 
to him, I am quite sure we will. Every bit 
of testimony we had before our com- 
mittee indicates that is a fact. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. How much does the 
Agricultural Census cost every 5 years? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I am not 
sure. We have national censuses in agri- 
culture, manufacturing, retail and whole- 
sale trade and services, mineral indus- 
tries, transportation, State and local gov- 
ernment—every other census we take is 
done on a 5-year basis and not on a 10- 
year basis. The census on the most im- 
portant resource we have, our people, is 
done only on a 10-year basis. We are go- 
ing to get the information we need, but 
we are going to use statistics and sam- 
pling techniques as much as we can in 
order to bring the costs down. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gen- 
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tleman from Virginia [Mr. Scorr], who 
has worked so hard on this bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I would 

like to explain to my colleague [Mr. 
CEDERBERG] that the purpose of offering 
this was to save money, and if the gentle- 
man will hold his questions until I have 
given my remarks, they may answer some 
of the gentleman’s questions. 
I add just one additional word. I want 
the Record to show that, as far as I am 
concerned, if we repeal all the other 
censuses, agricultural and all the others, 
and just do away with them, and have 
the regular census complete and in every 
detail every 5 years, we would not really 
require all these additional censuses and 
we would save money. I think that would 
probably be borne out as far as our sub- 
committee is concerned in looking at the 
dollars and cents we appropriate. It could 
cost us maybe very little—I cannot give 
the exact figure—but I know it would be 
better if we had a complete census every 
5 years and did away with this prolifera- 
tion of censuses that we have. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
against this legislation. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I think 
the gentleman makes a very interesting 
observation. As chairman of the sub- 
committee on statistics, I can assure the 
gentleman that we will look at that sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I wish the gentle- 
man would, because I think it is worthy. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, my 
State of West Virginia has had heart- 
breaking problems as well as great op- 
portunities for the future. The most difi- 
cult period in our history was during the 
mid 1950’s when hundreds of thousands 
of people left their homes. It took the 
presidential campaign of 1960 with the 
famous primary battle between President 
Kennedy and Vice President HUMPHREY 
to dramatize the problems of our people. 
If we had established a 5-year national 
census and taken one in 1955, the scope 
of the people’s problems down to the 
school district level would have been 
plain for the Federal Government and 
other agencies to see. 

It seems to me that tremendous 
changes have taken place in our country 
in 5-year periods. We were certainly a 
different country in 1945 from the Na- 
tion that completed the Census of 1940. 
By 1965, our total population had in- 
creased from 1960 to such an extent that 
it was as if we had added the populations 
of New York or California to the coun- 
try. 

I believe that before action can be 
taken, we have to know where we are 
before we can know where we are going. 
A 5-year national census will tell us 
where we are. The great problem of a 
State that is in trouble is that it is so 
hard for its representatives to impress on 
other people the very serious needs of 
its people. Every congressional district 
has problems, so facts have to be pre- 
sented that compel the attention of the 
country and the Congress as a whole. But 
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we live in a dream world of guesswork in 
the last 5 years of each decade, it is im- 
possible to do that. 

For example, unemployment figures 
are arrived at after a census is taken by 
a sample of 35,000 households each 
month in cities over 50,000 people. The 
people who produce the mineral wealth 
of the country are among the first peo- 
ple laid off when any kind of economic 
slowdown hits the country. The people 
who work in the mining industries are 
also subject to long-time unemployment 
and are not counted for a second reason, 
that is those who are unemployed for a 
long time are missed by sampling tech- 
niques. What is more, entry jobs—the 
kind that young people get, their first 
jobs in the economy—are only counted 
and analyzed in a national census. Yet 
the whole future in the labor market de- 
pends on an analysis of jobs that are 
opening up, and replacing jobs in trades 
that are closing down and declining. In 
short, the point has been made many 
times over that the people who need help 
the most are those who pass through our 
society unnoticed except in a national 
census. 

When figures are 5 years old they are 
too old because half of the American peo- 
ple live somewhere else. As chairman of 
the Commerce Committee, I am very in- 
terested in the long-range planning that 
both business and government have to 
do separately and together. But this fore- 
casting of the future becomes nothing 
better than guesswork in the United 
States of today without a national cen- 
sus every 5 years. I hope that the Con- 
gress will support this bill which is much 
like bills I have introduced in the past 
as a previous chairman of the Census 
Subcommittee. In one man’s opinion, 
this bill will be good for the United 
States, its local governments, and its 
business enterprise. I hope that the House 
will support it. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I thank 
the distinguished chairman. I know how 
hard he has worked on this matter. Cer- 
tainly his efforts over a period of many 
years have been helpful in bringing this 
matter before us today. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I also would like to com- 
mend the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
for bringing this matter to the floor. This 
is a good piece of legislation. I would like 
to concur in what the gentleman stated 
on the floor today. 

Let me point out in my city of New 
Haven this past spring—and this was 
just completed about a month ago—we 
had a precensus study which brought out 
many of these facts that a mid-decade 
census would do. Much of the informa- 
tion needed in a highly mobile society 
such as we now have was borne out by 
this study. For example, the city of New 
Haven, which in 1960 had about 150,000 
people, found its population down to 
138,000. At the same time there was an 
influx of 10,000 new people into the city, 
showing a large shift of approximately 
25,000 people. The suburbs show a tre- 
mendous increase. 
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Mr. Chairman, many uses can be made 
of this information and knowledge, and 
I commend the gentleman for bringing 
this bill to the floor. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I thank 
the gentleman very much. I think the 
New Haven situation did point up the 
need for this. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I will be 
happy to. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding and commend 
him for his efforts on this legislation. 
The Oshkosh Daily Northwestern, in the 
Sixth District of Wisconsin, came out in 
praise and support of this legislation. I 
join with my colleagues in paying tribute 
to you as chairman of the subcommittee 
and to the members of the subcommittee 
and wish to state that I will support this 
bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I thank 
the gentleman very much. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 7659 and concur with most of the 
statements that have been made by the 
distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee. At the outset, let me com- 
mend the chairman for his manage- 
ment of this legislation and for the fine 
manner in which he handled the pro- 
posal both at the public hearings and in 
executive sessions of the subcommittee. 

I would like to add several points in 
support of the legislation. One is that we 
have a very mobile population. In fact, 
according to information from the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress, one person in five changes 
his address each year. When Federal and 
State funds are allocated on the basis of 
population, it is important to have rea- 
sonably current figures on where the 
people live. Certainly in 1967 many peo- 
ple do not live where they did on April 
1, 1960, the date of the last decennial 
census. 

According to Dr. A. Ross Eckler, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Census, an 
estimated $5 billion per year of Federal 
funds are distributed to the States based 
either completely or in part upon popu- 
lation estimates. Dr. Eckler goes further 
in a recent letter and states that a sim- 
ilar amount is estimated to be distributed 
annually by States on the same basis. 
These funds include money for school 
lunch programs, mental health pro- 
grams, vocational and technical educa- 
tion, guidance and testing programs, 
community services and continuing edu- 
cation, school funds under title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, hospital and medical facilities con- 
struction under the Hill-Burton Act, and 
Federal highway funds. 

On this last item, Mr. Chairman, I am 
advised that in the State of Virginia 
alone population determines receipt of 
$8,514,000 of Federal funds for primary 
highways, $6,644,000 for secondary high- 
ways, and $4,351,000 for urban roads. 
This Virginia total of $19,509,000 for 
highways does not include funds for the 
Interstate System. 

Let me refer to my own Eighth Dis- 
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trict of Virginia with the realization that 
changes are taking place throughout the 
country. 

In my own district, Mr. Chairman, the 
population has risen since the last census 
from 400,800 to 528,400 and while some 
of the counties have risen faster than 
others, one county, Prince William, has 
risen from 50,200 to 91,800, and the por- 
tion of Fairfax County within my dis- 
trict has risen from 121,100 to 173,000. 
If Federal or State funds are to be dis- 
tributed in a fair manner, we must have 
the latest date than can reasonably be 
made available for that purpose and, 
therefore, I do strongly urge the passage 
of this legislation. 

A number of members of the subcom- 
mittee, however, were concerned with 
the cost of a mid-decade census. There- 
fore, I offered an amendment adopted by 
the full committee to limit the complete 
census to population while permitting 
the Secretary to obtain information re- 
garding unemployment and housing by 
special surveys and sampling procedures. 
All of those who testified before the sub- 
committee were not in agreement as to 
cost, but the range of estimated cost for 
a mid-decade census ranged from $60 
million to $200 million, the $60 million 
figure representing a simple head count 
of all of the people in the country and 
the $200 million figure representing a 
full-blown census of population, unem- 
ployment, and housing. Dr. Eckler indi- 
cated that the cost of the census will be 
affected by the size of the questionnaire; 
that is, the more questions asked the 
more it will cost. Certainly if we want 
to hold down the cost we must ask only 
the most essential questions. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the ques- 
tions asked have grown steadily over the 
years because of pressure upon the Gov- 
ernment to include additional matters 
of special interest to some users of sta- 
tistics. In my opinion, the Census Bu- 
reau has not been directed by the Con- 
gress to the extent it should have been. 
The chairman of the subcommittee has 
agreed with this point of view and has 
indicated a willingness to hold further 
meetings so that we can go over the 
forms question by question to determine 
whether the individual questions war- 
rant the expenditure of funds necessary 
to obtain the answers. 

According to the testimony shown at 
page 52 of the report of recent hearings 
on the 1970 census by our subcommittee, 
a total of 68 questions on population, em- 
ployment, and housing are proposed. 
However, only 16 of these questions 
relate to population and a complete 
count will be made only as to five of 
them. On page 61 of the same report 
the Director of the Census indicates that 
as the number of questions is reduced the 
cost will be reduced. While I am aware, 
Mr. Chairman, that a determination of 
the questions to be asked is primarily 
an executive function, the Director has 
assured the subcommittee that he will be 
strongly guided by the views of the com- 
mittee. Certainly when funds are re- 
quested, the Appropriations Committee 
can influence the number of questions 
by the amount of money it approves for 
the census. While the bill as introduced 
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was an administration bill authorizing a 
mid-decade census of population, em- 
ployment, and housing I urge adoption of 
the committee amendment to eliminate 
employment and housing from the full 
census, with the understanding that 
questions on these two matters may be 
obtained by sampling procedures and 
special surveys. I might add at this point, 
Mr. Chairman, that informal advice 
from the Bureau of the Census indi- 
cates that there have been 1,600 special 
censuses conducted since the last decen- 
nial census 7 years ago, most of which 
have been paid for by States and politi- 
cal subdivisions. 

This side of the aisle, Mr. Chairman, 
has been interested in a mid-decade 
census for some time with the ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. CORBETT], introduc- 
ing H.R. 4817 in the 88th Congress which 
would have provided for a census of pop- 
ulation, employment, and housing in the 
year 1965 and every 10 years thereafter. 
H.R. 2187 was also introduced by Mr. 
Corsett in the 89th Congress and would 
have provided for a mid-decade census 
in 1966 and 1975 and every 10 years 
thereafter. I am advised that no hear- 
ings were held on this bill in the 88th 
Congress and that an identical bill was 
favorably reported by the full commit- 
tee in the 89th Congress but, because of 
the heavy legislative schedule, no action 
was taken. Mr. Corsett again this year 
has introduced an identical bill with the 
one under consideration. 

There is no question in my mind, Mr. 
Chairman, that we need this legislation 
to provide for a census more often than 
once every 10 years to keep an accurate 
record of our mobile population. There- 
fore, I urge passage of the legislation as 
proposed by the full committee. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment our ranking member of 
the subcommittee, and the chairman of 
the subcommittee, for having brought 
this legislation to the floor today. I ap- 
preciate the fact that the gentleman 
from Virginia has reviewed the fact that 
I have been actively interested in trying 
to have such a census taken since early 
in the 88th Congress. This census, as he 
and others have pointed out, is both 
necessary and desirable, so that we can 
properly allocate funds, and so that 
businesses can accurately forecast where 
they want to locate. The same is true 
55 building schools, churches, and the 

e. 

In our hearings around the country 
and here in Washington it became 
abundantly clear that the localities and 
the States need this kind of census, at 
least every 5 years. So I do urge this 
House to pass this bill and move it along 
on its way, and if we do we will do a 
great deal of good for the American 
people at a very low cost. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. 


Mr. GROSS. 8 I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 
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I wonder if the gentleman would be 
good enough to explain why such a long 
leadtime is needed in enacting this legis- 
lation when it will not be used until 
1975? Why do we not consider this bill 
in 1971 or 1970? I realize it should be 
enacted some time prior to 1975 if 
needed, but why 8 years of leadtime? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse to the gentleman’s question, I 
asked the same question of the Director 
of the Census. He indicated that it would 
be helpful to the Bureau if they knew 
when they were preparing the questions 
for the 1970 census that there would be a 
1975 census. Now there will be no funding 
of this bill this year, but it will give the 
Bureau advanced knowledge for plan- 
ning purposes. That is the answer the 
Director gave me. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not see the relevancy 
as to the questions to be asked in the 
1970 census, and the questions in the 
mid-decade census, in relation to the 
timelag between 1967 and 1975. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman knows, the Director of the 
Census has been with the Bureau for 
a long number of years, and he says it 
will be helpful to him. That is the answer 
I will have to give to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, it is our understanding, may I 
say to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross], that by doing this we will save 
several millions of dollars—that in plan- 
ning the two censuses at one time, plan- 
ning the 1970 census with the view in 
mind that we are going to take the 1975 
census, the Census Bureau informs us 
that we may save several millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. GROSS. As I understand it, this 
bill carries a minimum price tag of $70 
million. 

Mr. SCOTT. The lowest figure that we 
heard is $60 million. But I would suspect 
that it might go to $70 million. 

Mr. GROSS. The report says $70 mil- 
lion and ranging upward—depending 
upon the number of questions asked— 
perhaps to $180 million. The decennial 
census in 1970 is estimated to cost $155 
million. I wonder why they projected a 
$35 million increase in the cost as be- 
tween the 1970 census, and the mid- 
decade census of 1975. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I think 
some of these figures are confused, I will 
say to my colleague, the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

First of all, I would say that the basic 
immediate cost is somewhere between 
$60 million and $70 million. 

The fact that the figure is projected 
up to $185 million is because that some- 
where in the testimony the people who 
were were somewhat confused 
about exactly what we were talking 
about in terms of the census, 

The last decennial census which was a 
complete census of all housing, unem- 
ployment, and population cost $150 mil- 
lion and some dollars. 
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I think the extra $30 or $35 million 
comes in because of the agricultural cen- 
sus which is also taken at the same time. 
Sometimes these figures are run togeth- 
er. But I would say that the approxi- 
mate cost of this bill could not exceed 
$150 million. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, is it proposed 
through the addition of this mid-decade 
census to pull together other surveys 
dealing with the same information? Or 
will there continue to be a proliferation 
of this business of accumulating certain 
statistics? I have in mind the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania, Admin- 
istratively I should think, you know, that 
the census of the State and local govern- 
ment which is a census taken every 5 
years would be very difficult administra- 
tively to hook it up to the census of the 
population, unemployment, and housing. 

The census of agriculture may also be 
difficult to hook up. 

In terms of the appropriations, I 
would say to the gentleman, they are al- 
ways hooked together, that is as I un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not talking about a 
State census. I am talking about the op- 
eration of the Federal Government in 
this field. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. That is 
a Federal census. It is a Federal census 
of State and local governments which 
is taken every 5 years as is the census on 
agriculture and manufacturing and in- 
dustry and every other census in this 
country which is on a 5-year basis. Our 
census of population is taken on a 10- 
year basis. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, in further 
response to the gentleman from Iowa, 
let me say, we did have differences in 
the testimony as to the cost. We had a 
minimum figure, as I recall, from the re- 
port that I have at the desk of $60 million 
for a head count—a pure head count. 

We had a top figure of $200 million for 
a full-blown census. My recollection is 
that this information was from Dr. Bow- 
man, of the Bureau of the Budget. 

We had other testimony ranging from 
$70 to $180 million. 

They were not in full agreement as to 
the cost. We were told it depended on the 
questions asked—that the longer the 
census, the more questions that were 
asked, the more the cost would be. 

There would be a change since 1960 
because costs generally have gone up. It 
is expected that in the 1970 census they 
will ask more questions. 

This is something that the subcommit- 
tee does want to investigate further and 
try to hold these costs down. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield again, I suppose that what I am also 
concerned about is whether by 1975 the 
Great Society’s inflation will increase to 
such an extent that the costs may be in- 
creased from $70 million to some $180 
million as the report indicates could hap- 


pen. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I was surprised to 
have the indication that this bill would 
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cost 100 plus how many millions of dol- 
lars? 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. Green of Pennsyl- 
vania has given an estimate which, in 
his opinion, would depend upon the num- 
ber of questions asked. I would hope that 
we can hold these questions down to the 
$60 million figure. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. This is what dis- 
turbs me. The 1970 census will probably 
cost $225 million to $250 million when 
you wrap it all up, which is about $1 to 
$1.10 per individual. 

Mr. SCOTT. We had no testimony to 
that effect. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. When we get into 
this special census business, it gets ex- 
pensive and very expensive. This year 
we had a request in the appropriation bill 
for $20 million, and I think the total 
would have been $24 million when they 
finished it, for a sampling of 3 million 
households in the United States. It came 
to something around $8 a sample. When 
we asked the head of the Census Bu- 
reau, he said that all of these special 
censuses do cost more money. There is 
a lot of difference between a little over 
$1 to carry out your regular decennial 
census and $8 for a special census. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. First, one 
of the main purposes of the bill is to try 
to eliminate all of these special censuses. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. But it does not. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. We have 
never had it. How can we say that it 
does not? We maintain that by taking a 
census every 5 years, not so many of 
these special censuses will be necessary. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Will this do away 
with the agricultural census? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. No, not 
such special censuses. I am getting a little 
confused, too. The special censuses we 
speak of costing more money are not the 
regular agricultural census which is 
taken, the regular manufacturing census 
which is taken, the regular retail and 
wholesale trade services census, which is 
a regular census, which is taken every 
year, the regular mineral industry cen- 
sus, which is taken every 5 years under 
law now, the regular transportation cen- 
sus, which is taken every 5 years under 
the law, and the regular State and local 
government census, which is taken every 
5 years. They are not what we are talking 
about when we speak of the special cen- 
suses. We are talking about different 
things. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I am talking about 
all of them, because I believe we can 
carry on a complete census every 5 years 
and we can do that with the money re- 
quired for these special censuses, some 
of which are required by law, and we will 
get the same information for less money. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I am going 
to have to refuse to yield any more time 
right now, for I have a number of re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 30 seconds in 
order to reply. 

The situation facing us now is that we 
want to take this mid-decade census so 
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that we can obviate the necessity of tak- 
ing the special censuses that are now 
taken. I think the gentleman from the 
Appropriations Committee made a very 
interesting suggestion today, and I can 
assure him that our subcommittee will 
look into the possibility of merging all 
these things so we can further reduce 
the cost. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DvuLsk1] as much time as he may con- 
sume. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 7659, a mid-decade cen- 
sus bill by Mr. Green and many other 
Members who believe as I do that in a 
country growing as fast as ours we need 
to have a national census every 5 years. 
We are now a nation of 200 million peo- 
ple. The methods that were adequate 
in 1790 in a nation of 4 million no 
longer do the job we need to have done 
in the 1960s and the 1970’s. 

This is a necessary and a good bill. The 
Subcommittee on Census and Statistics 
has been working on this bill for 3 years. 
Congressman GREEN and the present 
subcommittee membership have done an 
outstanding job in bringing this bill to 
the floor. I commend them for it, and I 
ask your support for this bill. My experi- 
ence and yours teaches us that we can no 
longer legislate on the basis of obsolete 
figures in these days of rapid change. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly recommend 
approval of H.R. 7659. The chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, is to be highly commended 
for his outstanding work—as are all 
members of his subcommittee. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
as much time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr, 
BrorzMan]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Brorzman] is 
recognized. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, first 
I would like to state that I rise in sup- 
port of this particular bill. I congratulate 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, and the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, for bringing this measure to the 
floor. I note that the bill is similar to one 
I have introduced. 

We in the West believe that a census 
every 5 years will be greater recognition 
of the economic facts of life as well as 
the population growth that is occurring 
in our sector of the United States. 

There are, Mr. Chairman, four reasons 
which make passage of H.R. 7659 wise 
and prudent. First, in many of the far- 

Federal programs approved by 
Congress since 1962, the allocation of 
Federal funds and the eligibility of 
States and localities to a large extent 
will be based on the findings of the 1960 
census. But, according to latest esti- 
mates, one American family in five 
changes its address every year. Thus, in 
5 years there is, statistically at least, a 
100-percent turnover in the Nation’s 
population. 

The second reason for passage of this 
bill is the dramatic impact which popula- 
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tion shift has on State and local govern- 
ments. Too often State and local officials 
must depend upon “educated guesses” 
for planning of programs—often with 
vast Federal funds involved. In addition, 
State legislatures are more prone to 
short-term malapportionment than is 
Congress. 

Thirdly, we are living in a time when 
businessmen who hope to survive must 
plot their course of action many years in 
advance. Unfortunately, the best com- 
puters available cannot be of much as- 
sistance to business planners if they 
must make forecasts with outdated or in- 
accurate data. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, it was pointed 
out in the hearings of the 89th Congress 
on this matter that “while the savings 
inherent in the mid-decade census plan 
are difficult to state in concrete terms, 
it is estimated that with the billions of 
dollars which are being expended based 
on statistics as old as 6 years, a savings 
at least equivalent to the cost of a mid- 
decade census will accrue through effi- 
ciencies introduced in the use of up-to- 
date data.” In other words, our steward- 
ship over the taxpayers’ money may be 
improved by this measure. 

Mr. Chairman, I estimate that my dis- 
trict—the Second District of Colorado— 
now has a population of more than 600,- 
000, and I base that estimate on the in- 
crease in total number of patrons served 
by the post office. The 1960 census shows 
my district to contain only 438,974 
persons. 

The governmental and private con- 
cerns which rely on accurate census fig- 
ures are, in 1967, in a quandary. Will they 
use an obviously outdated 1960 census 
figure or will they use a current estimate 
which is very likely to be as inaccurate? 
Passage of H.R. 7659 can greatly aid the 
problems I have mentioned and for those 
reasons I support it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 7659. I commend the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, and the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, the ranking mi- 
nority member, and other members of 
this subcommittee for bringing this to 
the floor of the House. 

In the last Congress I had the privilege 
of serving as the ranking minority mem- 
ber on this subcommittee. We, too, held 
hearings on this subject, and I became 
firmly convinced of the need for this leg- 
islation. I shall, however, at the appro- 
priate time offer an amendment which 
will provide that within the 2-year period 
immediately prior to the taking of this 
census the Secretary shall transmit to 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives the forms of the questionnaires 
which he has finally determined will be 
used in the taking of such census. I have 
complete faith in the committee and in 
the distinguished Director of the Bureau, 
but this will put into the law that such 
a reporting be made, and will in my 
judgment be a worthwhile addition to the 
legislation. 

I came to the conclusion during those 
hearings in the last session of Congress 
that to lawfully administer such present 
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law we need this census, because so much 
of present law is tied to population and 

figures, and we do not have 
information up to date enough to be cer- 
tain we are being legal in enforcement 
or administration of present law. 

It seems to me therefore, that this is 
meritorious legislation. I urge its passage. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, is the gen- 
tleman going to insist on the question- 
naire being promulgated 2 years before 
the taking of the census? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Within the 2 years 
prior to that. 

Mr. OLSEN. So if it was 1 year before, 
it would comply? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Within the 2 years. 
It would be in the term of the Congress 
immediately preceding this census. Any 
time during the 2-year period immedi- 
ately before. 

Mr. OLSEN. I think that is very rea- 
sonable. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I thank the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, at this time I yield 3 minutes 
to my distinguished colleague from 
Texas [Mr. Poot]. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, I enthusi- 
astically support H.R. 7659, which will 
establish a mid-decade census of Amer- 
ican population. I support this bill be- 
cause it is desperately needed. 

Mr. Chairman, I am privileged to rep- 
resent in this body one of the most dy- 
namic and fastest growing areas in the 
United States. Dallas and its suburbs 
have had phenomenal growth over the 
past 20 years. For example, the popula- 
tion of the city of Dallas has grown from 
434,000 people in 1950 to an estimated 
850,000 people today; Grand Prairie, 
which had a population of just under 
14,600 people in 1950, had an estimated 
population of almost 43,000 last year; 
Irving, Tex., has almost doubled in pop- 
ulation since the 1960 census and now 
has an estimated population of 85,000 
people. Another example: Farmers 
Branch had a population of less than 
1,000 people in 1950, but is estimated to 
have over 23 times that number this 
year; Duncanville, during the same pe- 
riod of time, has increased its population 
13 times. 

All the Members are aware of the dif- 
ficult task of planning and providing lo- 
cal services in areas of burgeoning 
populations. New schools must be 
planned and constructed where they 
will be most effectively utilized. Capital 
investments for water and sewage treat- 
ment facilities must be planned and 
made by the cities and towns. The power 
needs of a growing area must be gaged 
3 — met by the electrical power compa- 

es. 

To effectively meet the demands of 
people for services in rapidly growing 
areas, our local officials and businessmen 
need the most up-to-date census infor- 
mation. Until very recently a decennial 
census provided sufficient information. 
But the rapid tempo of our national life 
in the mid-20th century makes demands 
on business, commerce, and government 
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that can be effectively met only with 
more accurate and up-to-date census in- 
formation. As I said in a speech in this 
well when I introduced this bill in the 
89th Congress: 

I can say for the people of Dallas, and 
Texas, that guesswork in Texas or in the 
United States is not good enough. When it 
comes to our families in Texas, we want to 
make sure that we know as much about 
them as is possible; and when elected offi- 
cials make a judgment, they are as sure as 
they can be that they make the right deci- 
sions. 


Mr. Chairman, I strongly supported 
this bill when I first introduced it in the 
89th Congress, and I support it today 
and urge its passage. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment 
the subcommittee and its distinguished 
chairman for the fine work they have 
done. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Chairman, I offered a similar bill 
to this in January. I have had the privi- 
lege of serving on the subcommittee con- 
sidering this matter and would like to 
compliment our chairman on the very 
fine job he has done in conducting these 
hearings. I think we all have a much 
better understanding of the problem that 
exists as a result of the manner in which 
the hearings were held. 

Almost all of your major business con- 
cerns are very much concerned with mar- 
ket analysis. Part of market analysis, of 
course, is your population and knowing 
where the people live. I would just like 
to give you a few remarks at this time 
concerning this matter, because this is a 
benefit that the American business com- 
munity will derive from this census. 

The American business community 
needs to know where the people live. 
They must go to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus for this information. The informa- 
tion we now have, of course, is outdated 
in many areas. I would also like to point 
out the reason for passing this bill now 
and not waiting for 1973 or 1974. By pass- 
ing this bill at this time it is possible 
for the Bureau of the Census to have 
certain questions put into the 1970 cen- 
sus wherein they can have a followup 
in the 1975 census. If this bill is not 
passed at this time, it could very well 
deter them from asking certain questions 
they would like to ask at this partic- 
ular time. 

Another reason for passing the bill at 
this time and not deferring it to a later 
date is simply that there are a number 
of special censuses taken, such as in agri- 
culture and others that we have had 
mention of here. By passing the bill this 
year we can make plans to eliminate 
some of these censuses if we feel they will 
be superfluous and not needed, However, 
if we wait until 1972 or 1973, perhaps we 
will not be able to make those plans. 
This bill is simply going to provide for 
us the means for planning for the future, 
planning for our housing, planning for 
employment and transportation and, of 
course, helping business to plan for the 
marketing of their products. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think this is a good 
bill and it deserves the support of the 
Congress. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
commend, first of all, the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Green], 
for bringing this legislation to the floor 
of the House at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I served as chairman 
of this subcommittee and for several 
years we brought this legislation to the 
floor of the House and it just never got 
this far. The reason, of course, is that it 
did not get “well enough acquainted.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am rather happy to- 
day that this bill is “well acquainted,” for 
the reason that people know of its neces- 
sity at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, if a community were 
going to plan a sewer district or an elec- 
tric light plant—or, as we have the ex- 
perience in the case of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. talking about 
installing a system of improvement for 
the people in the United States, to the 
tune of $5 billion, they want to know 
where they are going to make the instal- 
lation. They have to make that installa- 
tion where the people are and where the 
people reside. 

Mr. Chairman, I support our colleague, 
the Honorable WILLIAM J. Green, of 
Pennsylvania, in this legislation he has 
introduced. The bill is H.R. 7659. It pro- 
vides for a mid-decade census of popula- 
tion, unemployment, and housing in the 
year 1975 and every 10 years thereafter. 
In other words, the bill provides for a 5- 
year census of our population. 

It is now almost 3 years ago that I 
addressed the House pointing out that 
we badly need a national census of this 
kind. Quite understandably in the 89th 
Congress we were concerned with other 
priority legislation and therefore could 
not act on a 5-year census bill. But, in 
the legislation we passed, we intensified 
the need. The programs we initiated can 
only be implemented and pursued in the 
future through the use of adequate sta- 
tistics. And, 10 years between population 
censuses is entirely too long to wait. 

I am glad to say that a number of 
Members of the House have joined the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
GREEN] in introducing 5-year census bills 
also. They are the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Fuqval, H.R. 593, and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poot], H.R. 
1087, who introduced earlier versions; 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Nix], H.R. 7761; and the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UDALL], H.R. 7662. 

There are many needs for 5-year 
census statistics—the planning of the 
private industry of our country and of 
Federal, State, and local governments; 
more up-to-date statistics for our pro- 
grams of health, education, welfare and 
poverty, housing, and transportation; 
and statistics to help cope with the prob- 
lems of our cities. But, in conclusion, I 
want to emphasize that the greatest need 
is for small area statistics—statistics for 
counties, cities, metropolitan areas, cen- 
sus tracts, blocks, and other subdivisions 
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closest to each citizen of the United 
States and closest to each of us here. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, first I 
want to compliment the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GREEN] for bringing this bill to the floor. 

My interest in mid-decade census 
legislation is based on the need of the 
Federal and State governments to 
identify as precisely as possible the loca- 
tion and proportion of educational prob- 
lems and the needs arising from unem- 
ployment. The only source of accurate 
small-area data on a nationally con- 
sistent basis is the national census of 
population, unemployment, and housing, 
which as you know is taken only once 
every 10 years. We are in the bad statis- 
tical years after the midpoint in the 
decade. We have to rely on figures that 
were gathered in 1959 and 1960 when we 
ccasidered new bills and programs. All 
of us do the best we can and are as fair 
as possible when we pass new legislation. 
But we need to sharpen our ability to do 
a better job. I think that the mid-decade 
census would be an important tool for the 
Congress, the executive branch, and local 
government as well. In an era of the more 
than $100 billion budget, it seems to me 
that a mid-decade census would more 
than pay for itself. 

Let me give you an example of what 
I mean. Teenage unemployment con- 
cerns us all, especially the unemploy- 
ment of youngsters who are no longer in 
school. When a boy leaves school he gets 
what the economists call an entry job in 
the labor market, a job he will not do the 
rest of his life but one he takes until he 
finds his lifework. These jobs are drying 
up. With a lack of these jobs, the transi- 
tion from school to the world of work is 
blocked. But the startling thing is that 
the only source of information we have 
on this problem both as to the youngsters 
themselves and the type of jobs they get, 
on an area basis, is contained in the na- 
tional census which is taken only once 
every 10 years. After 5 years, there is a 
lack of accurate information on the teen- 
age job hunter and how he is faring. 

Interested local citizens, businessmen, 
local school superintendents are not 
interested in national estimates. They 
have to have a reasonably up-to-date 
local picture of local problems. In a tech- 
nological age that rapidly changes the 
nature of opportunities around us, we 
have to have a national census every 5 
years. 

Mid-decade census legislation is im- 
portant now because even though it will 
not take effect until 1975, the planning 
for the 1970 census is going on now. That 
planning will be changed greatly if it is 
known that comparison studies can be 
made between 1970 and 1975 figures. If 
we miss our opportunity in this session 
of the Congress other Members will be 
arguing about the same problem in 1975. 
We missed an opportunity in the 1960's; 
we should not miss the opportunity for 
the 1970’s. To illustrate the need for 
current statistical data, I refer to the 
committee’s attention hearings of the 
General Subcommittee on Education 
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conducted during the 89th Congress in 
our efforts to find the most equitable 
means of making grants to local educa- 
tional agencies on the basis of educa- 
tional disadvantage in schools reflected 
by census data as to the numbers of 
children coming from low-income fam- 
ilies who attended the schools of such 
agencies. Because of the correlation be- 
tween educational achievement and 
income, such a means of distribution 
effectively concentrates Federal dollars 
where educational opportunities need to 
be strengthened. 

For several years I have introduced 
similar legislation, and I am delighted 
that this Chamber is in a mood to enact 
the legislation today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Montana yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. OLSEN. I certainly shall. 

Mr. GROSS. Did I understand the gen- 
tleman from Montana to say that this 
legislation and expenditure is necessary, 
in part, to provide the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. with information 
as to where to install telephones? 

Mr. OLSEN. The gentleman from Iowa 
understood my statement correctly, and 
that was the testimony—not in the re- 
cent hearings—but in the hearings of the 
previous Congress, the 89th Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. If I understand the situ- 
ation correctly 

Mr. OLSEN. The American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., in testimony which was 
presented before the subcommittee, 
stated that they had under consideration 
a very large program—a $5 billion pro- 
gram—I cannot recall the precise period 
in which they were going to divide it, but 
they wanted a mid-decade census, be- 
cause they wanted to know this informa- 
tion in view of the fact that they did not 
want to make those installations at the 
wrong place. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I cannot think 
of an organization in this country better 
equipped and better financed to make its 
own survey as to where it should plan 
to plan telephone installations—8 years 
from now, 2 years from now, or any other 
period of time—than the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

I say that as one who has a few shares 
of their stock. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I respect 
the gentleman from Iowa and his judg- 
ment very much, but that was the testi- 
mony. I believe the gentleman will find 
that that is the testimony also of peo- 
ple who make shoes. The shoemakers of 
America want to know something about 
the census of America more often than 
every 10 years, and they so testified. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the Japanese be cut 
in on the statistics with respect to foot- 
wear? They are already heavily in our 
markets. 

Mr. OLSEN. Everybody in the world 
will be cut in on them because, of course, 
we have a free society that reveals the 
information to everybody. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, we are getting a lot 
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of Japanese shoes, Italian and Czecho- 
slovakian shoes, and shoes from other 
foreign countries these days. 

No, Mr. Chairman, I cannot conceive 
that we need to spend this kind of money 
to furnish information to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Mr. OLSEN. It may surprise the gen- 
tleman to know that the chamber of 
commerce testified in favor of this 
census. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that does not surprise me. 

Mr. OLSEN. The chamber of com- 
merce testified to the fact that they 
needed this information. 

Mr. GROSS. No, that does not surprise 
me at all. 

Mr. OLSEN. They need the informa- 
tion to assist the commerce of America. 

Mr. GROSS. Nothing, but nothing, 
will surprise me now. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. MCCLURE]. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
I shared with the gentleman from Iowa 
an initial reluctance to embark upon a 
program that calls for the expenditure of 
millions of dollars, and I believe they had 
to prove to me that the expenditures of 
this kind of money was in the national 
interest. I have been persuaded that in- 
deed in a mobile society such as we have 
today that population figures taken every 
10 years are no longer sufficient for the 
needs of our commerce, nor for the needs 
of the formulas for the disbursement of 
taxpayers’ funds back to the taxpayers. 

I am, however, happy to be able to say 
to the House that because of the efforts 
of some of us on the subcommittee the 
scope of the mid-decade census was 
strictly limited. I do not want anything 
that is said here on the floor today to 
detract one bit from the legislative his- 
tory made in the committee concerning 
the scope that we contemplated for the 
mid-decade census being confined to a 
full head count and only supplementary 
information developed in special surveys 
and spot censuses. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the legisla- 
tive history which is behind this bill does 
remove much of the objection that many 
people might have concerning the scope 
of the mid-decade census. 

I would share with the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Scorr] the conviction that 
this mid-decade census can be done and 
ought to be done for in the nature of 
$100 million or less. I believe the 
figures that we have been talking about 
in the $180 million range are figures 
which are not applicable to a mid-decade 
census of the kind which has been ap- 
proved by the subcommittee and by the 
full committee. So I believe the legisla- 
tive history here as well as in the com- 
mittee should indicate very clearly that 
this is our intention, and that is the pur- 
pose for which the Congress is approving 
this legislation. 

I do want to commend the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Scorr], the ranking 
minority member on this subcommittee, 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Green], the chairman of the sub- 
committee, not only for the manner in 
which the legislation was handled, but in 
the attitudes which were prevalent in all 
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of the subcommittee hearings, and in the 
executive sessions which enabled us to 
come out with what I believe is a good 
piece of legislation, and which I can with 
all good conscience recommend to the 
Members of this House. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to thank the gentle- 
man for his kind remarks and to say 
that it has been a very rewarding ex- 
perience to work with the three minor- 
ity members of this subcommittee. Their 
bipartisan spirit of cooperation and the 
common desire to get something done 
has been something that has made my 
service as chairman of this subcommit- 
tee a most rewarding experience and I 
am very grateful to the three of them. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I yield 4 
minutes to my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. VANIK]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
rise in support of this important meas- 
ure to allow the Bureau of Census, De- 
partment of Commerce, to take a mid- 
decennial census of the population. How- 
ever, out of necessity, I must raise sev- 
a issues which relate to this legisla- 

on. 

I have long been concerned with the 
lack of priority given to this important 
task of determining the substance, ex- 
tent, and nature of social and economic 
characteristics of various segments of 
our population in the United States. As 
can be seen in recent articles published 
in the Washington Post, the Bureau of 
Census, in recent data collection, by their 
own admission, have missed one in 10 
among our Negro population. In addi- 
tion, in today’s Wall Street Journal in 
an article entitled “United States Mak- 
ing Few Inroads in Slum Housing, Re- 
appraisal by Census Bureau Indicates,” 
written by Richard Janssen, the point is 
further made that the Census Bureau 
has now taken a new look at its own 
statistics in the 1950 and 1960 censuses, 
that “until a recent reappraisal the 
country could take some comfort from 
census statistics showing that the lowest 
class of housing—‘dilapidated’—had 
been dramatically slashed by 1.6 million 
units between the 1950 and 1960 census, 
a cut of more than 40 percent.” 

The article continues, however, and 
this is the significant point Mr. Chair- 
man, that “now officials—Census Bu- 
reau—admit that that was monumental 
miscalculation.” In fact, Mr. Chairman, 
the same officials now indicate that the 
“exact number—of dilapidated houses— 
remains subject to considerable doubt, 
but new estimates place the decline in 
the decade at much less than 100,000 
units;” in fact, it is estimated now that 
only 6,000 or possibly even “none at all” 
were eliminated. 

In another critical area, I wish to 
point out that, if any of us were to call 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor or the Census Bu- 
reau at this moment, they could not tell 
the caller the accurate rate of unem- 
ployment among those who live in any 
given section of any given city which 
we might represent. We would, in fact, 
be referred to the local office of the 
State employment service which might“ 
be able to supply us with such current 
data. 
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The most astounding conclusion 
which I must draw from the few exam- 
ples which I have thus far pointed out is 
that many, and in fact all, of the mas- 
sive aid programs in the areas of em- 
ployment, training, housing rehabilita- 
tion, housing renewal, public housing, 
and welfare cannot hope to be rationally 
based and cannot possibly be aimed cor- 
rectly at the segments of the popula- 
tion for whom Congress intended if this 
basic population information is not cor- 
rect or available. 

Mr. Chairman, I had an opportunity 
to testify on June 24, 1966 on the amend- 
ments then suggested to the Economic 
Developments Act of 1965 and devoted 
a good deal of my statement to the prob- 
lem of census data gathering upon 
which the designation or redesignation 
for assistant to EDA then depended. At 
that time, the city of Cleveland had been 
one of only two beneficiaries of a special 
mail census which was then being tested 
by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

During that testimony, I indicated 
great concern for the methods which 
were used under the new system of cen- 
sus data gathering upon which the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration was 
to depend so heavily. I said at that time, 
and I still will maintain, the data on un- 
employment, for example, is gathered 
only from those persons who on their 
own initiative have come in contact with 
Federal agencies related to unemploy- 
ment, like the Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation or the State Employment 
Service. From such data, monthly un- 
employment statistics are released which 
purport to give the rate of unemploy- 
ment for a given area. 

I was told then and I am told today 
that more accurate unemployment sta- 
tistics are only available during the 
decennial census where professional in- 
terviewers from the Census Bureau enu- 
merate the employment conditions exist- 
ing in every 10th household or fewer in 
other sample techniques. I am still told 
by the Bureau of the Census that they 
are as yet unable to portray accurately 
the general levels of unemployment in 
the central city areas, since under present 
methods many persons do not respond to 
the questions put forward on written 
forms or in personal interviews. There- 
fore, I must conclude, Mr. Chairman, 
that there appears to be clear evidence 
that the present indicated levels of un- 
employment in poverty areas and in our 
hard-pressed cities as a whole are inac- 
curate and are, in fact, significantly un- 
derstated. 

Under present circumstances, when 
our cities are in turmoil, when young 
people are jobless and choose to work 
out their frustrations through violence 
and antisocial behavior, that training 
and employment efforts are being mis- 
directed and cannot possibly, under the 
present circumstances, be directed to- 
ward those in the central city areas for 
whom these programs have been devised 
by Congress. 

As an additional example, I would 
point to the definition which the Census 
Bureau uses to determine various cate- 
gories of employment. One such defini- 
tion is “service worker, excluding the 
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private house worker.” I was informed 
by the Bureau of the Census that this 
particular category includes various oc- 
cupations from elevator operator to po- 
liceman and fireman. In my attempt to 
determine the total number of unskilled 
workers, a categorization like “service 
worker,” which includes a wide variety 
of skilled and unskilled workers, pre- 
cludes division into “skilled” and “un- 
skilled” and renders such definition use- 
less in terms of developing adequate 
manpower employment policies which 
depend so heavily upon these census 
statistics. 

In addition, at the conclusion of the 
list of occupations which are enumerated 
is a category called “occupation not re- 
ported.” It has been indicated to me by 
the Census Bureau that it is safe to as- 
sume that, of the number listed in this 
category, most are unskilled. It seems 
difficult to me to justify such a listing 
when the numbers which are so listed 
are of such a high proportion of the total 
number of employed enumerated in all 
occupation categories. 

In the second category of greatest in- 
terest to people who live in the central 
city, the area of housing, similar circum- 
stances exist as have already been de- 
scribed for unemployment. It is my un- 
derstanding, Mr. Chairman, that the ap- 
plications for every Federal program 
dealing with housing requires an inten- 
sive description of the demography of the 
area to be treated and this data is based 
upon existing census data. How is it pos- 
sible for such descriptions to be relevant 
to the problems of the people in the areas 
to be served if the Census Bureau admits 
these statistics are highly inaccurate? 
This problem, I fear, indicates too clear- 
ly that the people of our inner cities are 
being cheated, since so many of these 
programs do not or cannot in fact be 
aimed at their problems as they exist 
since these statistics do not refiect ac- 
curately the nature or extent of their 
problems. 

In an effort to determine better 
methods for census data gathering, the 
Census Bureau conducted two special 
censuses by mail in Louisville, Ky., and 
in my city of Cleveland, Ohio, in April 
of 1965. In addition, a special census 
was conducted following the disturb- 
ances in Watts in Los Angeles. I have 
here for your inspection the forms which 
were used in each instance. I would only 
indicate from my judgment that if the 
Bureau of Census anticipated accurate 
results from the mail census conducted 
in Cleveland from residents of central 
city areas, I cannot see how such results 
could possibly be forthcoming. These 
forms used in Cleveland are prefaced by 
a four-page instruction sheet which is 
in itself extremely complicated. The 
format of the form itself which runs 13 
pages in length is even more compli- 
cated. My own experience in informa- 
tion gathering in these central city areas 
has proved to me in a nonscientific way 
that people in these hard-pressed areas 
do not and cannot respond accurately 
to the complex questions of this nature 
which are required. 

The mail census forms used in my city 
in 1965 were so complicated that any un- 
employed person who properly and 
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completely filled out the census form 
should have been qualified as a GS-12 
under civil service. Whatever system is 
adopted under this bill should be as 
simple and concise as it seeks to be 
specific. 

It is no wonder that the Census Bu- 
reau must admit that they missed sig- 
nificant numbers of. populations in 
Negro areas. Yet, Mr. Chairman, how 
ironic it is that so many of the programs 
which we in Congress pass upon are, in 
theory, aimed at ameliorating condi- 
tions which affect these people and must 
be based upon this census data. 

I find it difficult to reconcile the fact 
that, on the one hand, the information 
gathering unit of the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot now provide us with any- 
thing but an “impression” of the nature 
of the problems of the people in our cen- 
tral cities and on the other hand, the 
program agencies treating problems in 
these same areas depend entirely upon 
those “impressions” to apply to billions 
of dollars of programing toward these 
central city areas which are hard 
pressed—economically and socially. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, while I am 
in favor of a mid-decennial census, I 
must indicate my strong dissatisfaction 
with the present methods of data gath- 
ering and the lack of relevancy of the 
data which relates to the manpower, em- 
ployment, and housing policies of the 
whole Federal Government. If we are to 
make any use from any census data 
whether it be every 10 years or every 5 
years, the attitude and philosophy be- 
hind census gathering must be changed. 
It must be changed in ways which allow 
the Bureau of Census to use techniques 
which allow the people in the sample 
survey to respond fully and accurately as 
a result of relevant approaches used by 
the Census data gatherers. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I 
envision the use of people in the neigh- 
borhoods which are surveyed to gather 
the information required. These people 
should be drawn from among the sample 
population and trained in simple, direct 
means to derive the information re- 
quired from their neighbors. This would 
not only provide employment, but it 
would allow the development of a con- 
tinual source for vital information upon 
which central city policies of the Fed- 
eral Government can be more firmly es- 
tablished and directed. 

In addition, it is imperative that each 
agency dealing with the programs meant 
to affect the central city and other hard- 
pressed areas must have a responsibility 
to participate with the Bureau of Census 
to determine the nature of the questions 
to be asked. The data which results must 
then be fed swiftly to each of these agen- 
cies so that the programs can now be 
more firmly and directly implemented. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I will 
support this legislation with the reserva- 
tion that significant changes in philos- 
ophy as well as technique be guaranteed 
by the Bureau of the Census so that we 
in Congress can more intelligently legis- 
late the programs which can benefit the 
strife-torn cities of our nation. Other- 
wise, we will continue to act upon legis- 
lation which will be futile and which by 
its very nature will continue to misdirect 
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Federal manpower, employment, housing, 
and poverty programs. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. Then I take it that the 
gentleman will very strongly support this 
legislation for the mid-decennial census 
to cure some of the evils that he has 
pointed out. 

Mr. VANIK. I certainly do and I hope 
that the census will be simple, accurate, 
and concise. 

The mail census in my community, 
which I have in my hand, is so compli- 
cated that if any unemployed person 
managed to fill out his elaborate return 
and followed the four-page instruction 
sheet, he would be almost eligible and 
entitled to a GS-12 rating, under the 
civil service rules because it is all so 
complicated. 

Mr. OLSEN. If that household fails to 
respond, the gentleman does understand 
that the Census Bureau will have a cen- 
sus taker to come and see them; does 
he not? 

Mr. VANIK. I understand that, but in 
a great many instances in my community 
that did not happen and the person who 
failed to return the questionnaire was 
dropped and lost among the people not 
counted. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 additional minute 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. VANIK]. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. The gentleman does real- 
ize that the Census Bureau hires people 
such as priests and ministers as well as 
other census takers who have the con- 
fidence of the unemployed people in the 
ghettos, to acquire this information and 
they are making a very aggressive effort 
to get the information the gentleman 
wants. 

Mr. VANIK. I think this approach 
would be far more satisfactory than a 
complicated mail census, which I think 
lost many people in the last count in my 
city, in 1965. I heartily agree. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. BUTTON]. 

Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I also 
rise in support of this legislation, which 
I consider very desirable legislation, and 
I speak as a member of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, which 
has already approved the bill. I believe 
that my few observations here may have 
some pertinence in view of what I under- 
stood to be a suggestion that perhaps 
what you do with the census is merely 
gather statistics. 

I would like to point out some actual 
need for the data to be derived by the 
census, and to point out that although 
our original intention was that all the 
American people, businessmen, farmers, 
and the local governments—in short, the 
people as a whole—have access to all the 
data, that this in itself was a break with 
the historic past, because going all the 
way back to the time of the Caesars there 
had been censuses taken, but they had 
been for the benefit of the Government 
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only. We broke with the past by saying 
that there was to be a principle of full 
disclosure for the benefit of all. I say 
that this does not exclude even such a 
company as the American Telephone & 
‘Telegraph Co. 

Our purpose with the census remains 
the same. Though the decennial censuses 
still are available to all, there is cer- 
tainly a significant difference now in its 
actual utility. For at least 5 years we 
know out of every decade census figures 
are no longer accurate because they are 
simply too old to use. It is only now in the 
last half of the present decade that we 
realize how insufficiently we are equipped 
with social statistics to deal with prob- 
lems that confront us. 

The most recent complete population 
statistics we have to help guide us in 
problem solving are now 7 years old 
statistics gathered in 1960. These census 
figures are, in fact, misleading when they 
are relied on as factual data in a country 
where 4 million people are born every 
year, and where, by the middle of each 
decade, half the people live somewhere 
other than where they did when the 
census was taken. 

Until the next census in 1970 we have 
to support legislation, and make business 
decisions as well, with only guessti- 
mates” from the Federal Government, 
based on outmoded data. These calcu- 
lated guesses are interesting indeed, but 
they are of no reliable use to local gov- 
ernments, businessmen, or school boards, 
for example. To take one isolated instance 
from the business world, this guesswork 
is worse than useless to a company like 
Bell Telephone, which spends, in new 
construction, more than $34 billion each 
year to provide new facilities for new 
customers. They need information down 
to the city block level at least every 5 
years. 

It seems to me, then, that business en- 
terprise has an actual and vital claim 
on up-to-date information because its 
spending has to be so much more specific 
in order to justify, for example, $45 bil- 
lion in construction each year. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield‘ 

Mr. BUTTON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Is it not true 
that the statistics are far more out of 
date than even the 10-year lapse of time 
would indicate, since it takes 2 or 3 years 
to gather the census detail of the popula- 
tion, so that actually by the time the 
1970 census has been compiled, checked, 
edited, and published, it will probably 
be 1972 or 1973, so that it is capable of 
being 13 years out of date? 

Mr. BUTTON. That certainly is true. 
It is a point well taken. There are thou- 
sands of needs for census data, and they 
are increasing every day. 

For example, the superintendent of 
schools of my city of Albany has to have 
local figures, and local figures or small 
area data, as they are called, come almost 
exclusively from the national census. 
Congress itself has a need for more up- 
to-date population, unemployment, and 
housing statistics; the executive depart- 
ments have a need for the statisics; local 
governments—92,000 local governments 
of the United States—have a need for 
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fresh statistics. In the future, up-to-date 
census data may very well be used to 
get fairer representation on Federal 
jury panels. 

Mr. Chairman, to make useful in- 
formation widely available in an effec- 
tive manner—this was the intent of our 
original census, even though our rigid 
adherence to the decennial plan has 
caused us to stray from fulfillment of 
that high intent. The function of the 
Bureau of the Census will be served 
better if we cause a national census to 
be held every 5 years. Up-to-date in- 
formation should be available to all in a 
country that is, after all, based on pri- 
vate enterprise, a system which is ap- 
pealing to the Government for reliable, 
timely, useful data on which to base deci- 
sions that will considerably affect every 
American for many years to come. So, 
Mr. Chairman, I join in asking the House 
for an aye vote in support of H.R. 7659, 
the mid-decade national census. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Florida [Mr. 
Fuqua). 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, there are 
few people who would doubt the wisdom 
and the necessity for conducting a na- 
tional census every 10 years. Without 
these figures, planning would come to a 
virtual standstill and legislation and 
business decisions would be made in a 
vacuum. 

However, support for a census every 5 
years does have such support, and quite 
frankly, it is tremendously important 
that we do take the census every 5 years. 

Neither business nor government can 
plan intelligently without adequate fig- 
ures. That data is not available to us in 
the latter 5 years of any census period 
at present. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
20 percent of the people in this Nation 
change their address each year. I do not 
need to point out that this is a tremen- 
dous increase over just 20 years ago— 
and that this trend will accelerate. 

We are a mobile nation today, and we 
are becoming more mobile with every 
passing month. 

It is difficult to base decisions on fig- 
ures taken in 1960, to make decisions in 
1967. The figures in a society such as 
ours become virtually worthless. 

It is estimated that this Nation has 
increased over 16 million persons since 
our last census. Where are these people? 
Where do they live? 

I used an illustration in my testimony 
before our committee in which I noted 
that the American farm population de- 
clined 21 percent from 1960 to 1965. It 
is tremendously important to our farm 
program that we know how many are 
left—and also to find out what happened 
to those who moved. It will be 1970 be- 
fore we have that answer. In 1975, I sus- 
pect that there will be similar situations 
and would predict that they would be 
more drastic. 

Another thing I told the committee is 
that the United States will have to pro- 
vide 12 million more jobs for young peo- 
ple coming into the labor market. Where 
these people go will determine a great 
deal of the planning of American busi- 
ness, 
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I presented a bill calling for a mid- 
decade census in the 89th Congress, and 
again at the outset of this session. I want 
to particularly commend the forceful 
and dynamic leadership of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Congressman 
WILLIAM J. (BILL) Green, in bringing 
this measure to the floor. 

It certainly is not luxury and I urge 
the House of Representatives to join in 

passing this measure now, so that we 
might begin planning for a census in 
1975. Future generations will applaud the 
wisdom of this act. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a 
few words in support of H.R. 7659, a bill 
to provide for a mid-decade census of 
population, unemployment, and housing 
in the year 1975 and every 10 thereafter. 
Ever since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, beginning in 1790, the Government 
of the United States, as required by law, 
has conducted a census of population 
every 10 years. Because of marked 
changes in the characteristics in popula- 
tion over the past decade and a much 
greater demand for more current eco- 
nomic and social statistics in both the 
public and private sectors of the econ- 
omy, numerous representatives of many 
public and private groups in recent years 
have pressed for the adoption of a law 
which would allow the Census Bureau 
to conduct the national census every 5 
years, instead of every 10. 

I fully support the idea of a mid-dec- 
ade census, for several reasons. First, the 
rapid increase in Federal programs de- 
signed to aid States and localities and 
various segments of our Nation’s popula- 
tion in recent years signals a specific 
need for a complete national census every 
5 years. In many of the far-ranging Fed- 
eral programs approved by Congress 
since 1962, for example, the allocation of 
Federal funds and the eligibility of States 
and localities to a large extent will be 
based on the findings of the 1960 census. 
This can result in serious errors in ad- 
ministration and inequalities in the allo- 
cation of such funds. According to latest 
estimates, one person in five changes his 
address at least once during the year. 
Thus, in 5 years, there is the equivalent 
of a 100-percent turnover in the Nation’s 
population. Consequently, a national 
census conducted every 5 years would not 
only bring the Nation up to date more 
frequently, but it would provide more 
reliable benchmarks upon which to base 
estimates of population for intervening 
years, especially for congressional redis- 
tricting when performed by the courts. 

Second, State and local governments, 
too, have greatly stepped up their role in 
the area of economic and social reform 
over the past decade. One need only ob- 
serve the pattern of State and local 
spending during this period to compre- 
hend the changes that have occurred at 
the State and local level. Because of the 
impressive development in this area, it is 
contended that governments at the State 
and local level simply can no longer rely 
on census data compiled every 10 years. 
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Sample surveys of various characteristics 
of population, unemployment, and hous- 
ing, which are presently made by the 
Bureau of the Census for intervening 
years, do not provide in most cases the 
amount of detail and coverage needed by 
State and local authorities in their ad- 
ministration of various economic and 
social programs. 

Third, because of the rapid growth and 
diversification of the business sector of 
the economy over the past several years, 
more and more business firms are find- 
ing it increasingly important to have 
more up-to-date information on the 
characteristics of our population on a 
local and national scale. No longer can 
the businessman base his decisions pri- 
marily upon shortrun trends in the mar- 
ketplace; he must look to the future. The 
success of long-range planning will al- 
ways be largely dependent upon the qual- 
ity of the data utilized. Thus, a properly 
constructed middecade census would be 
of immense value to most business firms 
today. 

In general, I can find nothing detri- 
mental about H.R. 7659. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. BETTS]. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
opportunity for several reasons. First, 
I would like to make some general obser- 
vations about the census. Second, I want 
to say I had intended to introduce an 
amendment in the form of a bill which 
I had introduced, H.R. 10952. I might 
say that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, the chairman of this subcommit- 
tee, was kind enough to come to me and 
assure me he would conduct hearings on 
my bill. 

I understand from the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that that is correct. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Yes. 
That is the case. 

Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BETTS. Yes. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman introduced a bill and ex- 
pressed great concern about the way the 
census is taken, with the questions 
people are asked and forced to answer. 
I assured the gentleman, when he in- 
formed me that he was thinking of tack- 
ing such a provision or amendment onto 
this bill, that I thought it would be best 
to have hearings on it before our com- 
mittee separately from this matter and 
assured him that we would have hear- 
ings on his bill. 

Mr. BETTS. I appreciate the courtesy 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
One of the reasons the gentleman did 
that is he felt the whole interpretation 
of the census deserved a great deal more 
consideration. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. That is 
correct. 

Mr. BETTS. I want to compliment the 
gentleman for that and would like to say 
in the way of comment on my bill and 
the possibility of hearings on it, without 
getting into the merits or demerits of this 
bill that we are considering here today, 
that there are three things that deserve 
a great deal of attention when the gen- 
tleman conducts his hearings on my bill. 
The first is we want to keep in mind that 
the only constitutional reason, in my 
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opinion, for a census is to enumerate the 
population for the purpose of determin- 
ing the size of congressional districts. 
Over the years the census laws have been 
expanded and ramified far beyond their 
original intent until today we have a 
questionnaire containing some 66 ques- 
tions and covering 20 pages. Also, there is 
a penalty of $100 fine and 60 days in jail 
if the person does not answer any one of 
the questions. I think this is wrong, be- 
cause it seems to me we ought to provide 
the questions that are really necessary 
and which are constitutionally intended 
and make them mandatory. All others 
should be on a voluntary basis. I know 
this raises a lot of questions, and I do not 
intend to debate the matter today. I 
merely mention it because I think it is 
something the gentleman’s committee 
could take up. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I think 
fair and comprehensive hearings on your 
bill will bring many of these questions to 
the floor where they can be considered. 

I want to thank the gentleman for his 
5 spirit in helping us with this 

Mr. BETTS. These are areas that de- 
serve a lot of consideration. I think we 
can consider these things in a hearing 
before your committee rather than my 
offering it in the form of an amend- 
ment here. Another matter we should 
consider is whether we are getting into 
the realm of competition with private in- 
dustry, and also whether we are invad- 
ing the right of privacy by asking ques- 
tions which obviously are personal in 
nature. 

As I said, I feel that these are areas 
which the gentleman’s committee might 
well go into. Again I want to tell him 
how much I appreciate his kindness in 
coming to me and telling me that he 
will conduct hearings on my bill. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BETTS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend the gentleman from Ohio for 
bringing this point out. As he knows, I 
introduced a bill in the last session along 
that line. His suggestion is far better 
than what I had in mind; namely, of 
separating the census questions into dif- 
ferent categories and making those 
things mandatory which should be man- 
datory and having penalties apply to 
them but relaxing the penalties on the 
questions which might be, let us say, 
more frivolous in nature or which might 
constitute an invasion of privacy. I have 
several friends who, out of a native 
American stubbornness, have refused to 
answer some of these questions that were 
asked and were treated just as though 
they were common criminals. In many 
cases the questions can constitute an 
invasion of privacy. This is something 
that the Congress could look into. I wish 
to add my support to your efforts. 

Mr. BETTS. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. My position on the 
bill before us, H.R. 7659, to establish a 
mid-decade census is qualified. My quali- 
fications are not directed to the desira- 
bility or the need for greater informa- 
tion in a more current form by the Fed- 
eral Government. I am not opposed to re- 
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search or the responsibilities of data 
gathering charged to many Federal 
agencies. Nor do I have anything but 
praise for the Bureau of the Census and 
its Director, A. Ross Eckler, who ably 
administers the arduous task of col- 
lecting and tabulating the statistics ac- 
cumulated in their many censuses and 
surveys. 

My concern is that while this bill will 
create a new plan for the collection of 
facts about our population, it fails to 
give the necessary guidance as to the con- 
tent of the questions to be included in 
mid-decade questionnaires or the scope 
of the census to be undertaken. This pro- 
posal’s principal advocate, Director Eck- 
ler, articulated exactly my objection, Mr. 
Chairman, when he said in the subcom- 
mittee hearing: 

H.R. 7659 wisely leaves to later determina- 
tion the decision as to the precise form and 
content of the mid-decade census. 


I feel as one subcommittee member 
noted: 

I am not prepared to support any bill that 
just gives blanket authority to an executive 
branch department of our government. 


In addition to the precise questions and 
form for this census, the cost is estimated 
at somewhere between $70 million and 
$180 million. I am disturbed that today 
we authorize such a sizable ongoing 
project as this without having better ex- 
penditure guidelines. Surely some better 
upper limits to the mid-decade census 
should be given at this time to insure the 
intent of Congress as to the scope of this 
undertaking. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I am concerned 
that the many nonessential questions 
which are proposed for the 1970 decen- 
nial census, which all Americans are re- 
quired to answer under penalty of fine 
or imprisonment will probably again be 
found in the mid-decade censuses be- 
cause we have failed to restrict the man- 
datory questions. I am pleased the sub- 
ject of mandatory questions is to have a 
full airing in the not too distant future. 

These reasons explain my mixed emo- 
tions about voting in favor of this bill. 
They describe why I have given serious 
thought to proposing an amendment to 
the bill but will not do so as it deserves 
committee consideration. Since it is im- 
portant to give the Bureau of the Census 
assurance that a mid-decade census will 
be conducted that they may more effi- 
ciently plan the 1970 decennial census, 
I will support the measure. 

In connection with the consideration 
of the mid-decade census plan, it may be 
useful to review some of the history of 
this proposal. I am pleased to present 
such a summary as well as two addi- 
tional items which may also be of inter- 
est to my colleagues. The first is a list of 
the items proposed for inclusion in the 
1970 decennial census of population and 
housing. We cannot overlook the likeli- 
hood that the scope of mid-decade cen- 
sus questionnaires will mirror those of 
the decennial census, and as 66 different 
subject areas are presented for 1970, the 
list may grow even larger by 1975. Fi- 
nally, I place before you the text of the 
bill I have introduced, H.R. 10952, which 
would limit the mandatory questions 
which may be asked our citizens in any 
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decennial or mid-decade census. This 
proposal goes to the root of the problem; 
far too many extraneous questions are 
included in the census under threat of 
jail sentences and fines. There should be 
fewer questions per se, and certainly a 
much more limited census conducted un- 
der the penalty provisions. 
THE MID-DECADE CENSUS PROPOSAL 


As early as 1962, bills were introduced 
in the House and hearings conducted on 
a proposed mid-decade “census of popu- 
lation, housing and unemployment in 
1966 and 1975 and every 10 years there- 
after.” Sponsors of this legislation 
pointed to the need for up-to-date statis- 
tics on population in order to accurately 
determine Federal grant-in-aid formulas. 
The principal opponent of this proposi- 
tion was the Bureau of the Budget which 
deemed that other means, such as a num- 
ber of periodic metropolitan surveys 
rather than a nationwide census would 
be economical and yield similar results. 

The sense of urgency for intercensal 
population estimates for States was 
shared by most witnesses in the House 
Subcommittee on Census and Statistics 
hearings in May 1965. At issue was the 
scope of such a mid-decade census and 
whether other types of surveys could be 
utilized. The Bureau of the Budget 
again opposed a complete census enu- 
meration on several grounds: 

1. One of the principal justifications al- 
leged for a mid-decade census is the rapidity 
of change. To the extent that substantial 
changes take place within decades we believe 
methodology can be developed—and as 
pointed out later, is being developed—for 
Measuring them in a more efficient and 
timely manner than can be achieved through 
complete census enumeration. 

2. Effort should be expended only in those 
areas where it is significant for policy deter- 
mination to measure changes more fre- 
quently than once a decade. It is wasteful to 
collect and process a mass of data for all areas 
when the information is vital only for some 
of them. 

3. With decennial censuses as benchmarks, 
the most efficient procedure for achieving 
both local and national purposes is the de- 
velopment of specially directed sample sur- 
veys. These can and should be conducted 
when and where they are needed. 

4. These special surveys can provide for the 
collection of certain kinds of data which are 
critical for some uses but which require in- 
terviews in depth and detail and, therefore, 
are not feasible for assembly in a mass census. 


Mr. Chairman, substantiating the con- 
tention of the Budget Bureau were nu- 
merous statements given during the com- 
mittee’s hearings. From April 1960 
through May 1965, the Census Bureau 
had undertaken 550 special censuses in- 
volving some 12 million people. Director 
Eckler indicated in 1965 population esti- 
mates were being prepared on an annual 
basis for 38 metropolitan areas and 
should increase to 70 metropolitan areas 
during fiscal 1966. In terms of usability, 
a 5-year benchmark is far too infrequent 
for some Federal agencies as the Office 
of Economic Opportunity indicated. The 
accuracy of annual estimates of State 
populations showed an average deviation 
of only 1½ percent in 1962 which sus- 
tained another Budget objection to mid- 
decade surveying. 

In 1967, previous efforts not having re- 
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sulted in enactment of the mid-decade 
census plan, the same House subcommit- 
tee proceeded into new hearings. But at 
this juncture, the Budget Bureau re- 
versed its position and embraced a con- 
solidated complete 5-year census. Ap- 
parently they had discarded their four 
reservations and their contention that 
“States have an important part to play 
in the development of population esti- 
mates integral to the States.” Dr. Ray- 
mond Bowman, Assistant Director for 
Statistical Standards of the Budget Bu- 
reau stated: 

I do not think that that eliminates the 
very, very important part of the Census 
Bureau of the Federal Government, because 
whatever the States do they will tie in with 
the census of population at decade inter- 
vals 


This appearance of Dr. Bowman, who 
earlier wanted restricted authority for 
a mid-decade census, as a guarantee of 
greater economic utilization of funds, 
now took a different tact: 

This bill, H.R. 7659, permits maximum 
flexibility in conducting a mid-decade statis- 
tical effort in order to insure that high 
priority data needs are met in the most 
efficient and effective manner. 


Costs were deemphasized as Dr. Bow- 
man said: 

I would think that the cost of a census 
every 5 years is twice the cost of a census 
every 10 years except for small economies 
and the developments of new technology 
that might produce economies and be ad- 
vanced by more frequent census taking. 


Census Director Eckler commented on 
costs: 

If we assume there will be at least, on some 
basis, a complete coverage of the population, 
and if we assume that the present prices 
continue, we might have a range from some- 
thing like $70 million to $180 million, I 
would say. 


The $110 million potential variance in 
costs for the mid-decade census results 
because, as Director Eckler recom- 
mended: 

H.R. 7659 wisely leaves to later deter- 
mination the decision as to the precise form 
and content of the mid-decade census. 


This occurred to one subcommittee 
member as “blanket authority.” One fac- 
tor affecting the steep cost of such a 
census would be the potential new ques- 
tions which could be included—or those 
deferred from the 1970 decennial census. 
H.R. 7659 was approved for House con- 
sideration. Yet a $110 million range for 
the mid-decade census, its scope and size 
of the questionnaire were still subjects 
for review by the Congress. 

The material referred to follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT oF COMMERCE, BUREAU OF 
THE CENSUS, WASHINGTON, D.C., 1970 CEN- 
SUS OF POPULATION AND HOUSING 

Subject items proposed for inclusion in 1970 

compared with 1960 content 


Population items: 1960 1970 
Relationship to head of house 
hold 100 
————T—T—bT—— etpoep te 100 
Color or race 100 
Month and year of birth 100 
Martial tus. 100 
State or country of birth... 25 25 
Years of school completed... 25 25 
Number of children ever 
pn ape aide one ae Sa a Sor 25 25 
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Subject items proposed for inclusion in 1970 
compared with 1960 content—Continued 


Population items: 1960 
Activity 5 years ago oe 


Employment status - 25 25 
Hours worked last year - 25 25 
Weeks worked last year 25 25 
Last year in which worked.. 25 25 
Occupation, industry, and 

class of workers 25 25 
Wage and salary income last 

0 ——— Nee A 25 25 
Self-employment income last 

year: 

Single item 25 joss 

Farm and nonfarm sep- 

SEGUE. ni aa 4! 25 
Country of birth of parents. 25 20 
Mother tongue (or language 

now spoken in home) 25 20 
Year mov: 1 into this house.. 25 20 
Place of residence 5 years ago. 25 20 
School enrollment (and pub- 

lic or private) 25 20 
Veteran status 25 20 
Place of work. 25 120 
Means of transportation to 

8 25 20 
Other income last year: 

Single item 25 20 

Some de ta — — 5 
Whether married more than 

B80 —— teae are 25 5 
Date of first marriage 25 5 
Presence and duration of dis- 

PS ie Se a “ie 5 
Vocational training — 5 
Occupation- industry 5 years " 
Citizenship and year of im- 

„ jes 5 

Housing items: 
Number of units at this ad- 

Cl. „„ 2100 
Access to unit....---------- 100 100 
Kitchen or cooking facilities. 100 — 
Complete kitchen facilities 100 
Condition of housing unit... 100 * 

3100 

100 

100 

100 

Heating equipment.--------- 25 100 

Telegheas ten tk hn ee a 25 #100 

yn, Aes SS Se 100 100 

Vacancy status......-------. 100 100 

Months vacant...---------- 25 100 
Commercial establishment on 

broper ?? 100 100 
N ri os ene 100 100 
Contract rent 5100 100 
Number of units in structure 

and whether a trailer 25 25 
Components of gross rent... 25 25 
Year structure bullt—— - 25 25 
Farm residence (acreage and 

sales of farm products) — 25 25 
Land used for farming 725 = —.— 
Bathroom 20 20 
Automobiles 20 20 
Source of water #20 20 
Sewage disposal *20 20 
Air conditioning 5 20 
Bedroom Gos ss 5 5 
Stories, elevator in structure. 20 5 
Fuel—heating, cooking, water = 4 

5 5 
5 5 
5 5 
5 5 
5 5 

5 

5 


Item will be expanded to include street 
address in most metropolitan areas if tech- 
nical and financial questions are resolved 
satisfactorily. 
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To be collected only in mail areas for 
coverage check purposes; will not be tabu- 
lated. 

*Tentatively on 100 percent pending 
agreement with Office of Civil Defense; 
otherwise on 25 percent. 

* Required on 100 percent for field follow- 
up purposes in mail areas. 

5100 percent in places of 50,000 or more, 
25 percent elsewhere. 

* Omitted in places of 50,000 or more. 

For renter-occupied and vacant-for-rent 
units outside places of 50,000 or more. 

20 percent in places of 50,000 or more, 5 
percent elsewhere. 

Collected only in places of 50,000 or more. 


H.R. 10952 

A bill to amend title 13, United States Code, 

to limit the categories of question required 

to be answered under penalty of law in the 

decennial censuses of population, unem- 

ployment, and housing, and for other pur- 

poses 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subchapter II of chapter 5 of title 13, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately after section 141 thereof the following 
new section: 


“§ 141A, Limitation on categories of informa- 
tion required under penalty of 
law in certain censuses 

“(a) In the conduct of any census under 
section 141 of this title, information required 
to be furnished under penalty of the provi- 
sions of section 221 of this title shall include 
only matter within the following categories: 

“(1) name and address; 

“(2) relationship to head of household; 

“(3) sex; 

“(4) date of birth; 

“(5) race or color; 

“(6) marital status; and 

“(7) Visitors in home at the time of census. 

“(b) Refusal or neglect to furnish informa- 
tion not within the categories listed in sub- 
section (a) of this section in connection with 
any census conducted under section 141 of 
this title shall not be an offense under sec- 
tion 221(a) of this title; but nothing in this 
section shall be construed to prevent the 
Secretary from requesting any such informa- 
tion in connection with such census on a 
voluntary basis.“. 

(b) The table of contents of subchapter IT 
of chapter 5 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting— 

“141A. Limitation on categories of informa- 
tion required under penalty of law 
in certain censuses.” 

immediately below— 

“141. Population, unemployment, and hous- 

ing.” 

Sec. 2. Section 221(a) of title 13, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out (a) 
Whoever” and in lieu thereof “(a) 
Subject to section 141A of this title, who- 
ever”. 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS]. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to pay tribute to the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
for his fine handling of this piece of leg- 
islation. There have come before this 
House some pieces of legislation that 
have not, obviously, been well handled 
and not well prepared, but legislation 
which was obviously greatly needed. 
This legislation certainly fits that bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this op- 
portunity to address the House on the 
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proposal to establish a mid-decade cen- 
sus starting in 1975. 

The social and economic changes 
America has experienced during the last 
two decades has rendered a national 
decennial census grossly inadequate to 
meet the needs of business, labor, Gov- 
ernment, and research and planning or- 
ganizations. 

Since 1962, for example, there has 
been a dramatic increase in Federal pro- 
grams to aid States and localities in such 
areas as education, health, regional de- 
velopment, manpower training, urban 
renewal, housing, transportation and 
resource development. Some $125 billion 
is spent annually on these and other 
domestic programs by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the 50 States governments and 
the 92,000 local governmental units. The 
1960 census is used to determine eligi- 
bility to receive project grants and to 
calculate allocations. 

However, population experts contend 
marked changes in America’s profile 
since 1960 have made these 7-year-old 
figures obsolete. Between 1960 and 1965 
alone, the Nation’s population showed a 
100-percent turnover. And, as families 
move every 5 years, they collectively add 
4 million babies each year. Since 1960 
alone, America’s population has in- 
creased by 20 million. 

It seems clear to me that Government 
administrators will continue to make 
many costly errors in the conduct of 
vital Federal programs until Congress 
approves the taking of a complete na- 
tional census every 5 years. 

We must also consider the changing 
needs of our free enterprise system. 
Businesses, as they grow and diversify, 
find it increasingly important to have 
current census information. The success- 
ful businessman today can no longer 
base his decisions on short-run trends 
in the marketplace; he must prepare for 
the long run. Yet, in the age of sophis- 
ticated computers and revolutionized 
management science, the success of long- 
range planning still depends on the qual- 
ity of data utilized. Business leaders con- 
sider a full mid-decade census a major 
boon to their planning efforts. 

Mr. Chairman, although we are now 
preparing for the 1970 census, it is not 
too early for Congress to approve legis- 
lation authorizing preliminary planning 
for a 1975 census. I am particularly hap- 
py that the administration, which had 
been reluctant to support such a plan, 
now advocates it. The Congress and the 
administration have given adequate 
study to the matter of adopting a mid- 
decade census. I believe quick and af- 
firmative action by the Congress is now 
the order of the day. 

Mr. Chairman, therefore I do not in- 
tend to talk this bill to death and, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Denney]. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
be very short and brief. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the 
ranking Republican member of the com- 
mittee for yielding to me this brief period 
of time during which to discuss this leg- 
islation. 
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Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 7659, in all instances, except one. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, this 
legislation is vitally needed out in the 
hinterland area where many of the legis- 
latures enact their legislation, based 
upon metropolitan areas—cities of the 
first class and cities of the second class, 
and upon various other factors. There- 
fore, they need to know more often than 
every 10 years the population of those 
areas. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I definitely 
believe that section 2 of this bill which 
reads: 

Nothing in this Act shall be held or con- 
sidered to affect the redistricting of con- 
gressional districts within any State upon 
the basis of the latest decennial census of 
population. 


I feel that detracts from it and I am 
opposed to it. 

Mr. Chairman, further, = would like to 
say that the reason why I am opposed 
to it is because I can give to the mem- 
bers of the Committee a perfect example 
about which I am speaking. 

Right now, just 2% weeks ago, there 
was a lawsuit filed in Lincoln, Nebr., ask- 
ing for redistricting, under the U.S. Su- 
preme Court’s one-man, one-vote rule, 
wherein they alleged that by virtue of 
the 1960 decennial census there was a 
31.2-percent discrepancy between the 
First and Second Congressional Districts, 
when in truth and in fact, according to 
the University of Nebraska projection of 
1965, there is only a 17-percent discrep- 
ancy, and the largest discrepancy in the 
districts referred to, is not between the 
First and Second Congressional Districts, 
but between the First and Third Con- 
gressional Districts. 

In addition to this, I think that this 
section 2 is an exercise in futility. The 
Supreme Court of the United States held, 
under an interpretation of article I, sec- 
tion 2, of our Constitution in the West- 
bury case, that it was up to the courts to 
take judicial cognizance of the fact that 
there is an unequal proportion of citi- 
zens between congressional districts. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, anything we 
say in the nature of a legislative enact- 
ment will have absolutely no effect inso- 
far as our Supreme Court interprets the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot override the 
Supreme Court’s interpretation of the 
Constitution by legislative enactment. 

Therefore, I feel we are engaged in an 
exercise in futility. 

The only advantage in having this 
legislation enacted—insofar as redis- 
tricting is concerned—is to give the Fed- 
eral district courts, when the cases are 
before them, an opportunity to take that 
data and use it along with the other data 
submitted by the proponents and by the 
opponents of an act of redistricting. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. DENNEY. Yes, I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. First of 
all, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has 
just referred to the question of reappor- 
tionment wherein the gentleman stated 
that section 2 addressed itself to redis- 
tricting. 
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Reapportionment is the number of 
een that a particular State 
gets. 

Mr. DENNEY. I am sorry. I correct 
that. It is redistricting. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Second, 
this provision says that nothing in this 
act shall be held or considered to affect 
the redistricting of congressional dis- 
tricts. What this provision really was, I 
believe, was a wish on the part of the 
committee to make it clear that our pur- 
pose here is not to promote redistricting, 
but our purpose is to gather needed sta- 
tistics. 

Mr. DENNEY. But the law reads, “to 
affect“ —to affect—which I believe any 
judge, if he is trying to follow that 
language, might well rule that any evi- 
dence based upon a 5-year census would 
not be pertinent, because of the fact that 
these words are in section 2. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I want 
to point out something else to the gen- 
tleman, if I may. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr, DENNEY. Yes, I yield further to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. That the 
House recently passed the Celler bill 
concerning redistricting. 

Mr. DENNEY. Yes, I know that. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. There is 
@ provision in there that they use the 
most recent decennial census with the 
further provision that the State redis- 
tricting more than 2 years after the 
decennial census the population require- 
ment specified in this paragraph must be 
met by a special statewide Federal 
census, 

Mr. DENNEY. That is right. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I believe 
it is reasonable to presume whether or 
not the mid-decade census figures were 
used or not used would be moot. 

Mr. DENNEY. I call the distinguished 
subcommittee chairman’s attention to 
Mr. UpaLL’s minority report, which I 
subscribe to. I believe the facts are very 
lucid on this point that we are likely to 
get into confusion due to the conference 
that is going on on the Senate and House 
bills, and then passing this bill. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. As a member of 
that committee, I have been concerned 
about section 2, and I should like to know 
whether it was the intention of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, or the inten- 
tion of the subcommittee, in writing 
section 2 to provide that the information 
obtained in the mid-decade census would 
not be used to invalidate an otherwise 
valid redistricting based upon the next 
preceding decennial census. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Yes, I 
believe that was certainly part of the 
intent. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. In other words, it 
was not the intent of the committee to 
deny to a legislature meeting, let us say, 
in 1976 or 1977, the use of population in- 
formation obtained as a result of the 
1975 census? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. That is 
my interpretation, that is correct. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I gather, then, that 
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if language might be drawn and sub- 
mitted as an amendment that would 
clarify that matter it would not neces- 
sarily meet the objection of the Chair- 
man of the subcommittee? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. That is 
correct, it would not necessarily meet 
with an objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I will be happy to 
confer with the Chairman of the sub- 
committee on this matter. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Texas [Mr. 
WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, this legis- 
lation is meant in behalf of the people 
of the United States. Much has been said 
concerning it. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been my pleasure 
to serye on the subcommittee. Chairman 
GREEN of Pennsylvania has shown that 
he is very capable and able, and he con- 
ducted the hearings with great ability 
and good humor, and kept the matter 
moving along. 

I sincerely believe that the legislation 
we have here is the result of his leader- 
ship. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
7659, a mid-decade census bill which the 
Co; on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice has recommended to the House with 
the very heavy support of the mem- 
bership of that committee. 

I am interested in the mid-decade cen- 
sus because of the great growth in popu- 
lation in the State of Texas and the en- 
tire United States. Our State population 
will increase another 20 percent above 
1960 figures by 1970. One of the counties 
in my district, El Paso, is growing at an 
even faster rate than the State as a 
whole. It is estimated that this county 
will grow 30 percent by 1970 above 1960 
figures and has already grown 15 percent 
in the period from 1960 to 1966. 

Eleven of the counties in my district 
are quite small. These counties also need 
up-to-date information so that they can 
tackle the problems that they have, 
which include making a place for young 
people who need work. 

There is a large Mexican-American 
population in my district, who compose 
some of our most patriotic citizens. In 
our fast moving and complex society 
without adequate information the prob- 
lems of Americans of Mexican descent 
are often overlooked. Only a complete 
census. which is detailed and thorough 
and attempts to count every man, woman 
and child in this country can provide us 
with the kind of information we need to 
have about a minority group which has 
its own unique problems. 

There is no reason in American society 
to have, in Roosevelt’s words, “a forgot- 
ten man.” The American scene shifts 
rapidly today. We must make adjust- 
ments to keep up with that shifting. It 
is the possession of reliable information 
which is available to everyone that makes 
Possible intelligent debate on public 
questions. 

Fear is based on a lack of information 
more than anything else. It is the imag- 
ined problem that causes us the most 
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difficulty. I urge you to support this bill 
which will update a procedure established 
in 1970 in a nation of 4 million, to a 
procedure applicable to a nation of 200 
million. This bill should bring us closer 
to better understanding of the rapidly 
changing nature of our country. The bill 
is a move for inestimable economy, for 
intelligent planning, for orderly growth 
of our country, for better utilization of 
our resources. I urge passage of H.R. 7659. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I have asked 
for this time in order to ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee a question. 

If this bill becomes law, how many new 
employees will we need in the Census 
Bureau? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I do not 
know that they will need any new em- 
ployees in the Census Bureau in the 
terms of permanent employees of the 
Census Bureau. They will certainly have 
need of additional temporary employees 
to conduct the census. 

Mr. BOW. It is rather important on 
these authorization bills to those who 
sit on the Committee on Appropriations 
to have some idea on certain of these 
matters. Assuming that the legislative 
committee went into depth on this, they 
must have some idea about how many 
people they are going to need. Sometimes 
they come in and tell you how many they 
need. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. It would 
be impossible at this point to say how 
many census takers would be needed. 
Because the Bureau of the Census is 
considering taking the census by mail, 
that would greatly reduce the number 
of employees to be hired. There is no 
way to come up with an accurate projec- 
tion. I do not know how many they hired 
in 1960 so I cannot even give you a com- 
parative figure right now or make any 
kind of estimate. 

Mr. BOW. Does the gentleman have 
any idea as to the number of permanent 
employees they will need? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I do not 
know the number of permanent employ- 
ees. This would not increase them. 

Mr. BOW. It would not increase them? 
In other words, the Committee on Appro- 
priations can take the statement of the 
legislative committee now that when they 
appear before us for additional perma- 
nent employees for this particular census 
that they do not need any; is that 
correct? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I should 
think they would not need any—that is 
correct. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman would not 
know how many temporary employees 
they would need? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I would 
not have any idea, as I say. 

Mr. BOW. I understand, the gentle- 
man is saying to us, that they are con- 
sidering doing it by mail. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Yes, and 
I do not know how many they had in 1960 
when they did not do it that way, so I 
cannot come up with any kind of es- 
timate in that respect. 
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Mr. BOW. I know this has already been 
discussed in the Recorp, but can the gen- 
tleman give us some idea since I would 
like to have this in the Record at this 
point, what he believes the maximum 
cost would be for this census? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania, You 
would have to guess, I would say. I would 
say the minimum cost is going to be 
somewhere between $60 million and $70 
million. The maximum cost could go as 
re as $154 million or slightly above 

t. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TUNNEY]. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to compliment the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GREEN], the chair- 
man of this subcommittee, for the hard 
work he has done on this bill, and also 
his subcommittee for bringing the bill 
to the floor which can pass and which is 
accepted by the administration, and the 
Democrats and the Republicans on the 
committee. 

I served on this committee last year 
and I know that this is very important 
legislation, with the tremendous growth 
in so many of our States and in so many 
of our districts, and with the increase in 
grants-in-aid programs within the 
United States, it is absolutely impossible 
to fairly distribute these funds without 
a mid-decade census. 

So I think the intelligence and the 
zeal of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. GREEN] is primarily responsible for 
2 this legislatlon through and he 

— be highly complimented for his 
e b 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BROYHILL] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to add my 
support to this legislation today estab- 
lishing a 5-year census of population. A 
similar bill was proposed during the last 
Congress calling for such a census to be 
undertaken almost immediately. It 
seemed to me that the sudden enact- 
ment of that bill would result in a costly 
and unjustifiable scramble to get the 
job done. I felt then that we had had 
enough experience with “crash” pro- 
grams in the Federal Govemment to 
have very serious doubts &bout the ef- 
fectiveness of a national census prior to 
the next regular census in 1970. 

It is my feeling, however, that this 
legislation takes a necessary and orderly 
approach to the problem in calling for 
mid-decade censuses to begin in 1975. 
In this way, adequate planning can be 
made to assure that we obtain the neces- 
sary information with due regard for 
economy which the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee has intended in the 
writing of this bill. 

We have been confronted with an un- 
usually persuasive body of evidence in 
support of this legislation, We know, for 
instance, that over 24 million people, or 
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‘about 13 percent of the total population 
of the country, moved to different loca- 
tions within their same counties in 1 
year alone. How to keep up with these 
decisive shifts of population is of vital 
and continuing importance. Up-to-date 
census information is one of the essen- 
tials that can remove costly guess-work 
in the reaching of decisions at State and 
local levels. There is an unending use 
for the statistics produced in a national 
census that can be obtained in no other 
way. Only the census represents a reli- 
able factfinding effort that gets down 
to the city block. 

Without basic data about population, 
there can be no projection of trends or 
prediction of public needs in the plan- 
ning for schools, police protection, 
health facilities, taxation, utilities, and a 
long list of other services that a modern 
community requires. There may be very 
real differences of opinion about what 
ought to be done to meet the needs and 
requirements of our people. There can be 
no disagreement, however, that those 
decisions must be based upon reasonably 
accurate information about people and 
their movements. 

There has been a great emphasis in 
this discussion upon the need for statis- 
tical information by all levels of gov- 
ernment. Many of those speaking here 
today have offered sound arguments 
based upon this need. I would like to am- 
plify this discussion by pointing out that 
there is also a widespread need for pop- 
ulation information within the private 
sector of our economy. Almost daily, de- 
cisions are made in American business 
affecting scores of billions of dollars in 
transactions and the economic welfare 
of the country. These business decisions 
are essentially marketing decisions. They 
are based on formulas dealing with not 
only what people prefer to buy but where 
and under what circumstances people 
are living. 

Because official census figures are out 
of date, many chambers of commerce 
have attempted to provide population 
projections which can serve the needs of 
the business community. While this ef- 
fort may be admirable, it has very seri- 
ous limitations since the resources of 
most chambers of commerce are not ade- 
quate to the task. 

In a country with a $600 billion private 
enterprise system, mistakes resulting 
from misinformation are tremendously 
costly to the businesses themselves. Busi- 
nesses cannot write mistakes off to expe- 
rience. The most important set of facts 
that any of us can know anything about 
are facts about people—about people 
who move regularly, about people 
who cross the country to growing States 
or move to new neighborhoods in the 
same city, as well as the people who stay 
behind. Whether the birth rate grows or 
declines will spell success or disaster to 
the housing industry, to the lumber in- 
dustry, and to food producers who mar- 
ket specialized products such as baby 
foods. 

We are a Nation of 200 million people 
now—we have grown by 20 million in 7 
years. But very few people seem to be 
able to predict accurately what the size 
of the population will be in the year 2000 
since predictions run from 300 million to 
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342 million to 400 million. A great deal 
depends on the number of children the 
post-war babies have and whether their 
older sisters and brothers have additional 
children later in life. The period from 
1975 to the year 2000 will be one oï ex- 
plosive change. One way to adjust to 
that change for business and private 
institutions is to have available to them- 
selves information which will lead them 
to the right kind of decisionmaking. In 
order to protect private enterprise as well 
as aid the process of responsive govern- 
ment, it is my hope that this legislation 
will be approved. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, a question 
has arisen with regard to the cost and I 
would call the attention of the commit- 
tee to page 27 of the report of the hear- 
ings before the subcommittee in which 
the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Mc- 
CLuRE], a member of the subcommittee, 
asked the Director of the Bureau of the 
Census certain questions and the record 
of the hearings is as follows: 

Mr. McCiure. What would a bare bones 
census cost? 

Dr. ECKLER. In 1975? 

Mr. MCCLURE. Yes. 

Dr. EcKLER. Our estimate is about 670 
million. 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests for 
time at this point, but I would just like 
to take 1 minute to give a partial list of 
the endorsements of this bill from or- 
ganizations throughout the country. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is supported by 
the following organizations: The Coun- 
cil of State Governments, the National 
League of Cities, the National Farmers 
Union, the National Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Officials, and the 
Regional Planning Commission, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

It is supported by many of our big 
cities such as New York, N.Y., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Chicago, Ill. 

This bill is supported by many of our 
States: Alaska, California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. 

The bill is also supported by the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., Ford 
Motor Co., U.S. Savings & Loan League, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, American Marketing As- 
sociation, American Statistical Associa- 
tion, American Public Health Associa- 
tion, and American Institute of Planners. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, as 
one of the authors of the legislation to 
provide for a mid-decade census, I am 
pleased that this bill is being considered 
in the House today. In my State of Min- 
nesota, and specifically within my con- 
gressional district, there is a great need 
for current population data on which to 
base plans and programs. This need is 
particularly important for units of local 
government. It is perhaps no less im- 
portant for elements of our free enter- 
prise system. 

According to the best estimates avail- 
able, my suburban district has increased 
in population from 445,000 to 625,000 peo- 
ple since 1960. State and local govern- 
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ments have had to provide expanded 
public services such as schools, police, fire 
protection, highways, sanitary sewers, 
and many other facilities necessary for 
the well-being of our people. Business and 
industry have had to rapidly increase 
their production of goods and services to 
meet growing demands. The 18th century 
system of a census every 10 years simp- 
ly does not meet the needs of our ex- 
panes: highly mobile population to- 
ay. 

To obtain necessary current informa- 
tion, many local governments have had 
to request special censuses from the Bu- 
reau of the Census, Since 1960 more 
than 500 of these special head counts 
have been conducted throughout the 
country—many of them in the Third 
Congressional District of Minnesota. Yet, 
even these special censuses have touched 
only about 12 million people out of a na- 
tion with 200 million. 

I am particularly concerned that the 
growing suburban and metropolitan 
areas, such as those in Minnesota, have 
the necessary information with which to 
plan for the future. We need to have a 
national census every 5 years to enable 
us to keep pace with the changing needs 
of our changing society. 

However, I am disturbed by possible 
misconceptions of the subcommittee’s 
intent in connection with section 2 of the 
bill. It is my understanding from the 
debate this afternoon that the subcom- 
mittee did not intend, nor did the full 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice intend to deny to a State legislature 
meeting perhaps in 1976 or 1977 the ad- 
vantage of the most recent official census 
information should the legislature desire 
to use that information. 

It is my further understanding that 
it was the committee’s intent in adopting 
the section 2 that is now before us to 
provide that the mid-decade census 
should not be used to invalidate an other- 
wise valid redistricting that might have 
been accomplished within the period of 
time from the last decennial census to 
the mid-decade census. Am I correct 
or incorrect in that statement? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, before the 
chairman of the subcommittee comments 
on that question, let me clarify the rec- 
ord and indicate that this matter was 
not considered by the subcommittee. 
ponkan 2 was added in the full commit- 


Mr. MacGREGOR. I stand corrected. 
I thank the gentleman from Virginia 
very much for enlightening me as to the 
point at which section 2 was written into 
the bill. 

If the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee heard me earlier, I won- 
der if he would comment as to whether 
or not I am correct. In other words, the 
intention of the committee in writing 
section 2 was not to provide ammunition 
to upset a valid redistricting. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Yes, I 
would say that is correct. It is pretty 
hard for me to determine what someone 
else’s intent is. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Let me ask you 
what your intent now is, because we are 
making important legislative history. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. My opin- 
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ion of what the intent behind this is is 
that we are not trying to effect redistrict- 
ing through this bill. This is a subject 
around which a great deal of emotion can 
erupt. We consider this bill very impor- 
tant. We are trying to make it perfectly 
clear that we are not trying to force re- 
districting, but this language, as I un- 
derstand it, does not prevent a State 
that may want to from using it for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I appreciate the 
comments of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania in that respect. I think a bare 
reading of the bill might very well lead, 
as I indicated earlier, to a conclusion 
that the head-count information dis- 
closed in the mid-decade census was de- 
nied to a State legislature that might 
want to use it. That is my concern. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cor- 
BETT]. 

Mr. CORBETT. I might say to the 
gentleman it is very clear, at least from 
the law of our State, that the legislature 
can redistrict whenever it pleases. You 
cannot reapportion the number of Mem- 
bers from a given State. But the lining up 
of the districts is strictly a State matter, 
and it could not be affected by our legis- 
lation. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. One of 
the provisions of the Celler bill which 
this House passed, and which I under- 
stand is now in conference—— 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I am a member of 
the conference committee. I am very 
familiar with those provisions. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Maybe 
the gentleman can tell us. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. There is a provision 
in the Senate version of H.R. 2508 re- 
quiring that if a State redistricts more 
than 2 years after a decennial census, 
the equal population requirement must 
be met pursuant to the information ob- 
tained in a special statewide Federal 
census. 

I think it would be inappropriate for 
me to comment on what the conference 
committee may do. But should the ulti- 
mate law contain the language referred 
to above, I am afraid we are in the po- 
sition where a State may be put to need- 
less expense. The mid-decade census in- 
formation might be right there for them 
to use, but its use would be denied them 
under the language of section 2 as it is 
now. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe it is a question of 
semantics. Section 2 clearly states: 


Nothing in this Act shall be held or con- 
sidered to affect the redistricting— 


The term “affect” as used would mean 
“affect” redistricting as the districts are 
now. If we want to bring about a change, 
we would have to say “effect,” to effect 
a change, if that is the purpose and in- 
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tent. But using the word “affect,” it 
means it would not affect the valid dis- 
tricting of a State. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman’s contribution. 
I believe we can argue all day about how 
many angels can dance on the head of a 
pin. I think there should not be any pos- 
sible misunderstanding. During the 
amendment process we may be able to 
make clear our exact intent. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise to support this legislation. As one 
who spent much of his life gathering and 
analyzing statistical data, I believe that 
it is impossible to run a great industrial 
economy efficiently without complete, 
accurate, and prompt statistics. This is 
especially true of the United States 
where every aspect of our society is 
changing constantly and rapidly, and 
where we have long been handicapped 
by the fact that a decennial census is not 
frequent enough to meet our needs. I 
predict that this census will pay back in 
value to our economy many times its 
cost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Virginia has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, because of my experience with 
health matters on the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, I would like 
to express my conviction in the need for 
a mid-decade census. The public health 
professionals have long been engaged in 
the attempt to secure data of population 
characteristics on a more frequent basis 
than once each decade. The importance 
of this information should not be under- 
estimated. It is the basis for calculating 
birth and death rates, morbidity rates, 
and rates of utilization of medical care. 
These calculations are part of the vital 
process of assessing time changes in the 
health of the people, and of projecting 
these trends into the future for planning 
purposes. These figures are also used to 
estimate the adequacy of health man- 
power to meet population needs, and to 
determine differences in measures of 
health between urban and rural dwell- 
ers, poor and wealthy segments of the 
population, and those living in different 
geographic areas. 

During the past two decades rapid 
changes have occurred in the population, 
in medical science, and in the economics 
of medical care. We have entered an era 
in which the delivery of comprehensive 
health services on a local, State, and na- 
tional basis is assuming increased im- 
portance. Planning for the health needs 
of the people, and evaluation of progress 
in meeting these needs, must rely upon 
frequent and sound statistical informa- 
tion, of which data on population charac- 
teristics is the basic ingredient. 

Recent legislation, calling for in- 
creased State and local emphasis on 
planning for health services, cannot be 
efficiently carried out without a sound 
statistical base which is kept current 
with changing patterns in the delivery 
of health care. Our ability for calculat- 
ing important health variables varies 
directly with the frequency of census 
endeavors: The more frequent the census 
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information, the more accurate our 
planning in the areas of health man- 
power training, health facilities, health 
programs, and the costs of medical care. 
This is particularly true in State and 
local areas for which intercensal popu- 
lation estimates are either lacking or are 
most highly subject to error. A mid- 
decade census is a necessary part of an 
efficient program in comprehensive 
health planning, and I support the pas- 
sage of H.R. 7659. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, the 10- 
year national census served us well when 
our National Government was first orga- 
nized. But we were a nation of 2 million 
people then where we are a nation of 200 
million now. Our population has in- 
creased over 20 million since 1960. That 
is more than the 1960 combined popula- 
tions of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. 

Over 4 million babies are born each 
year and approximately 88 million babies 
have been born in the United States 
since 1945. That is almost double the 
1960 population of France, equal to the 
combined populations of East and West 
Germany, four times the population of 
Canada, and one and one-half times the 
population of England. 

With the increase in the birth rate, the 
migration of American families and the 
greater life expectancy of Americans, it 
stands to reason that this growth must 
be measured more often, at least every 
5 years in a national census. In a coun- 
try where the annual birth of babies is 
greater than the total population in 1790, 
a 10-year national census is no longer 
accurate. 

Mr. Chairman, our State and local 
governments are under tremendous 
strain to build schools and highways and 
hospitals to adequately serve our citizens. 
We have enacted programs to help these 
officials inaugurate and carry out pro- 
grams of health and education. Success 
in carrying out these responsibilities de- 
pends in large part upon long-range 
planning based upon accurate, up-to- 
date local population figures. And this 
planning is greatly handicapped when 
statistics become 5, 6, and 7 years old. 

In my own State of California, migra- 
tion is responsible for approximately 60 
percent of the increase in population. 
This further adds to the problems of 
planning. While accurate records are 
kept of births and deaths within our 
State, it is most difficult to know what 
people are moving into the State—par- 
ticularly by age. It makes a difference 
in whether or not to plan more schools 
or more hospitals or both. 

Mr, Chairman, I hope that the House 
will support this legislation to provide 
a mid-decade census so that we may 
more accurately know the nature of our 
population and be better equipped to 
plan for its future. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, the leg- 
islation that the Committee is now con- 
sidering is an extremely valuable pro- 
posal, It comes to the floor only after 
considerable testimony taken in exten- 
sive hearings and after careful consid- 
eration of the subcommittee under the 
able chairmanship of the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GREEN]. 
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I congratulate Congressman BILL 
GREEN for the excellent manner in which 
he has handled this matter. All of his 
subcommittee colleagues and the mem- 
bers of the full Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee have paid tribute to 
his patience, his knowledge, and cooper- 
ation, This is evidenced by the fact that 
H.R. 7659 has the unanimous support 
of his committee. Congressman GREEN 
has talked with all of the Members of 
the House who have had any doubts or 
questions on the bill and has satisfied 
them on some of the important points 
they have raised and that they have dis- 
cussed here today. Again, Mr. Chairman, 
I compliment BILL Green for his out- 
standing leadership in steering this im- 
portant proposal through the committee 
and the House. I also add my praise to 
the ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Scorr], for the invaluable 
help he has given in this matter. 

The bill provides for a mid-decade 
census of population, unemployment, 
and housing beginning in 1975. The tak- 
ing of a census is lost in antiquity and 
originated hundreds of years ago. Dur- 
ing the Roman empire, it was taken 
every 5 years. Our Constitution author- 
izes a national census of population 
every 10 years. We do have censuses 
covering agriculture, manufacturing, 
trade and services, and transportation 
every 5 years. But, with the ever-ex- 
panding economy and the dynamism of 
our economic system, a population cen- 
sus together with housing and unem- 
ployment is needed in this Nation. There 
is so much of our business and govern- 
mental life that is based on statistics— 
Statistics that are as current as possible 
and as accurate as can be obtained. This 
mid-decade census will help to fill the 
void and will make it possible for busi- 
ness and government to rely on firmer 
and newer figures in planning their pro- 
grams and looking to the future. 

Congressman GREEN’s committee has 
done a thorough job in documenting the 
need for this legislation. His recom- 
mendation deserves the support of the 
Congress and I hasten to join him in 
asking the Committee to support H.R. 
7659. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, I support 
mid-decade census legislation and I have 
introduced a bill similar to the one being 
discussed today by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Green]. These bills 
would provide us with a complete count 
of the population and answers to ques- 
tions on the conditions under which the 
American people live once every 5 years 
instead of the present one every 10 years. 
When census figures are over 5 years 
old they are no longer useful in adminis- 
tering Government agencies, especially 
on the local level of in planning the work 
of business enterprises. In fact, the Bell 
Telephone Co. relies on locally gathered 
figures, chiefly by chambers of commerce 
after census figures are 5 years old. 

Let me give you an example of how 
fast things change in the city of New 
York, These changes force us to the con- 
clusion that we have to have one more 
population census per decade if we are to 
keep up with the movement of the Amer- 
ican people. 
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In New York City in 1964 the city 
health department estimated that the 
total population had increased by 100,000 
on a birth over death basis. They decided 
to check their findings by conducting a 
survey. 

The survey revealed that there had 
been in 3 years a 100,000 loss in popula- 
tion. Five hundred thousand people had 
left the city and 400,000 new residents 
had arrived. What is more, the survey 
found that the same type of flight from 
the city to the suburbs pattern existed 
in the city itself; that is, people were 
leaving the central city for outlying areas 
of the city. This amounted to a shifting 
around of well over a million persons. All 
of this had taken place in 3 years. 

What is more, the financial effects on 
the city were severe since those who had 
left were taxpaying citizens who could 
afford to leave. In many cases those who 
came to the city needed help. Yet until 
the special survey was taken, city offi- 
cials were not aware of the immensity of 
the changes. They had no way of know- 
ing. This certainly means that in a 5- 
year period, decennial census figures 
bear very little relation to the condi- 
tion of the city itself. A neighborhood, 
for instance, could have a tremendous 
need for public housing, but this need 
could go unnoticed because there is no 
way to identify this need from the statis- 
tics and paperwork that go into running 
a city of any size. 

There is a great need throughout 
American society, particularly by local 
governments, for small area data. Pro- 
nouncements from Washington, D.C., 
about national conditions are very little 
help to school principals, county super- 
visors and other local officials. They have 
to have specifics. I ask that you support 
mid-decade census legislation which will 
give us a complete picture of the Amer- 
ican people every 5 years, instead of every 
10. 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Chairman, with our 
rapidly expanding and increasingly mo- 
bile population, this Nation needs more 
accurate data than can be provided in a 
decennial census, to insure the effective 
and economical direction and control of 
public and private expenditures alike. 

According to our best estimates, there 
are 16 million more Americans today 
than the 1960 census figures reveal. What 
is more, at least 20 percent of the total 
population changes its place of resi- 
dence each year. We know, for example, 
that the farm population has declined 
by 21 percent since 1960, but we are less 
sure about where those people are liv- 
ing now. 

In my own State of Iowa, there has 
been little change in total population— 
but there have been highly significant 
population shifts within the State. For 
instance, my hometown of Marion has 
grown by nearly 50 percent since the last 
national census—so that today well over 
15,000 people live in a community which, 
according to official 1960 figures, has a 
population of only 10,882. 

Business and industry need more re- 
cent and reliable information—not only 
on total population of an area, but age 
groupings, income, employment, and 
housing as well—in order to plan expan- 
sion and relocation. And government at 
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every level needs the data to insure that 
existing programs are, in fact, reaching 
the individuals for whom they are in- 
tended, as well as to channel limited 
public funds to the most pressing needs 
of the future. 

Officials estimate that nearly 40 per- 
cent of all Federal funds directed toward 
domestic needs are distributed to some 
extent on the basis of population. This 
means that today almost $5 billion in 
public funds are allocated around the 
country on the basis of figures obtained 
in 1960—in spite of the very significant 
changes which have taken place in 
the 7 years since that information was 
collected. 

The problems in trying to implement 
programs on the basis of old data have 
been most apparent in Iowa in the case 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. 

Congress enacted that legislation in 
1965 to provide assistance to strengthen 
elementary and secondary school pro- 
grams for educationally deprived chil- 
dren in low-income areas. 

A formula was devised to identify 
those areas, but the only available data 
on a national scale was from 1960 census 
figures. 

Because of the population shifts in 
eastern Iowa, as well as the significant 
changes in personal income, particularly 
for farmers since that time, the 1960 
information not only fails to represent 
actual income in many cases, but mis- 
represents the population of a number 
of individual school districts. 

As a result, a school district which saw 
an increase of 1,400 low-income students 
between 1960 and 1965 received only 
$2,000, because according to 1960 figures 
there were relatively few children in the 
area who fell within the formula of the 
law. 

In an attempt to improve this situa- 
tion, the Congress has made certain 
changes in the formula to permit use 
of other, more recent data. But until the 
results of the 1970 census are known, 
serious inequities will continue to exist. 
By providing for a mid-decade census 
we can avoid a recurrence of the same 
problem in the mid—1970’s. 

The nationwide need for a mid-decade 
census is demonstrated by the fact that 
since 1960, over 1,100 special censuses 
have been requested from the Bureau of 
the Census, to meet current local needs. 
Six of those requests came from commu- 
nities in my district, and the studies re- 
vealed an average population increase of 
over 13 percent. 

The measure the House is considering 
today has the support of both the Coun- 
cil of State Governments and the Na- 
tional League of Cities, as well as leading 
farm organizations, manufacturers asso- 
ciations, academicians and educators, 
the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, and the American 
Public Health Association. 

I urge the prompt passage of this 
measure by the House today. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
explanation of my impending afirma- 
tive vote in support of H.R. 7659, to allow 
for a mid-decade census of population 
beginning in the year 1975. 

Our local governments and our indus- 
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tries cry out for more precise statistical 
data regarding changes in the popula- 
tion. When this country was in its devel- 
oping stages a 10-year gap between each 
census was both feasible and sensible. 
Today, in this Nation’s maturing period, 
this 10-year gap is neither feasible nor 
sensible. Today, we must insure that the 
statistical data which is of such para- 
mount importance to our local govern- 
ments and our industries accurately re- 
fiects this Nation’s most important re- 
source—its people. 

A census every 10 years does not meet 
the need as shown by the rapid increase 
in population in my own city, county, 
and State. With a population increasing 
at the rate of 244 million every year, and 
with one-fifth of the population chang- 
ing their place of residence every year it 
becomes very important that our census 
be updated to take into consideration the 
new mobility and proliferation that char- 
acterizes America today. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 7659, a mid-decade census 
bill. This bill would provide for a national 
census of population every 5 years. Al- 
though the first census of this kind would 
be taken in 1975, I believe the passage of 
this bill is necessary now because the 
planning for the 1970 census can be ma- 
terially aided if we know that there will 
be a mid-decade census. 

The need for a mid-decade census is 
illustrated by my own county, Contra 
Costa in California. From 1960 to 1966 
the population of my county increased 
30 percent. Two cities in Contra Costa 
County had to contract for special cen- 
suses, Brentwood and Walnut Creek. 
The cost of these censuses to these com- 
munities was $7,600. In 1960 our county 
population was 409,000. The most recent 
estimate is that the total figure is now 
531,000. 

While our population was increasing, 
the population of San Francisco was 
dropping from 740,000 to 723,000 people. 
At that rate, it should not be too long 
before Contra Costa County may very 
well have a greater population than the 
city of San Francisco. 

The problems that a growing county 
like ours faces are well known here. 
School administrators cannot make very 
long range plans when children need 
immediate schooling. Building must go 
on, and highways and public services 
must be expanded. Local governments 
spend a greater amount of money each 
year, a total of $75 billion. These 
governments need specific information, 
the kind of information that only a com- 
plete census can give. But once such cen- 
sus figures are over 5 years old they are 
often more misleading than helpful. 

This bill then is an economy bill in 
that it will provide the information 
needed to make decisions on the local 
and Federal level involving billions of 
dollars. The times are changing so fast 
that we seem to move from crisis to crisis 
on a monthly basis. Most of our prob- 
lems fester for some time before they ex- 
plode. We could be better prepared to 
handle them by having the facts, by 
being able to guage the stresses and 
strains building up in society. We must 
have facts before we can act. Therefore, 
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I ask for support of this bill which will 
provide for a national census of popula- 
tion every 5 years. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Chairman, in my 
view a mid-decade census, such as is pro- 
posed in H.R. 7659, is nothing short of 
an absolute necessity. Let me give you 
an example of why. And mind you this 
example is something that happened al- 
most 10 years ago. With the growing 
complexity of our society and our world 
it is not hard to imagine how such situa- 
tions are becoming more exaggerated 
every day and will become even more ex- 
aggerated in the years to come. 

A Philadelphia planning group pro- 
posed the restoration and reconstruction 
of an old neighborhood in the late 1950’s. 
This was not a matter of replacing a 
slum. Overcrowded conditions did not 
exist in this neighborhood. This was a 
matter purely of retaining ancient fla- 
vor and character. It took 2 years to 
complete the plans of this project. 

But in those 2 years many things hap- 
pened. When the planning was complete 
and the builders moved in, they found 
the existing housing now had to be torn 
down. Two years of time and effort were 
completely wasted because old figures of 
population and growth trends were just 
not able to project even a 2-year growth 
pattern. 

A large part of this error unquestion- 
ably surrounded the lack of data avail- 
able for this area. I have been told that 
many large companies will not use cen- 
sus figures more than 5 years old. They 
know of the unreliability of such figures 
and feel that even local chamber of com- 
merce estimates are more accurate be- 
cause at least they try to keep current. 
I would guess that many units of local 
government also are turning to these 
figures because more accurate ones do 
not exist. 

The fact is that governments at all 
levels today are spending more than $125 
billion a year in this country. How much 
more we could buy with that amount if 
we could only base our decisions on 
figures less than 10 years old, or even 5, 
6 or 7 years old. More than $125 billion 
a year is a lot of money to risk on out- 
dated guesses. 

Along with other Members, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am sure that a census every 10 
years was a marvelous concept to our 
predecessors back in 1790. But we were 
a nation of 4 million people then. In 
1970 we will be a nation of 200 million. 

I think attention to the matter of a 
mid-decade census is overdue. I think 
the need is overdue for the greatest pos- 
sible protection of public funds. I sup- 
port this measure because I know it will 
help us with the planning and prepara- 
tion functions necessary for effective gov- 
ernment action. I ask that all the Mem- 
bers join me in supporting it. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Housing Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I have been concerned for 
some time now with the need for ac- 
curate information and statistics on 
housing and population. Activity in the 
operating programs to rebuild our cities 
is proceeding at an accelerated pace. 
Billions of dollars, public and private, are 
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being invested in housing, urban renewal, 
city planning, and community develop- 
ment activity. 

The traditional decennial census does 
not refiect the dynamic shifts taking 
place in the economic and social struc- 
ture of the Nation. Information from the 
1960 census revealed the scope of popu- 
lation shifts over the previous 10 years 
from the city to the suburbs. Local hous- 
ing and renewal programs planned in 
the past decade were seriously handi- 
capped by the fact that 1950 data were 
obviously out of date and there are in- 
dications that the decade currently in 
progress will again reflect major changes 
in both the location and characteristics 
of population. 

In addition, there have been and will 
continue to be significant alterations in 
both the supply and condition of housing. 
Data on both population and housing are 
necessary on a mid-decade basis to serve 
as a solid indication of program needs 
and direction and such data are essen- 
tial to prevent gross errors in urban plan- 
ning and community development. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I most 
earnestly urge and hope that this House 
will quickly and overwhelmingly approve 
this bill before us, H.R. 7659, directing 
the Secretary of Commerce to supply 
urgently needed statistics in the United 
States by taking the national census of 
population every 5 years instead of every 
10 years as presently authorized. 

The bill further provides that the mid- 
decade census shall be so planned as to 
take into account the extent to which 
current information is available from 
other sources and shall make maximum 
use of sampling procedures consistent 
with statistical needs. Thus, the bill ex- 
presses the intent of the Congress that 
the census be as economical as possible 
to meet the pressing needs for data for 
which a 10-year wait is too long. Flexi- 
bility is allowed in maximizing the use- 
fulness of the census and minimizing 
its cost. It is not intended to be a dupli- 
cation of the decennial census. 

With the dynamics of economic and 
social change constantly accelerating, 
there is no doubt that the need for timely 
statistics is extremely vital now and will 
be even more so in future decades. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary, it is obvi- 
ous that the objectives of this bill are 
of almost immediate urgency and they 
are clearly in the overall national in- 
terest. Let us therefore approve this 
measure without extended delay. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
support for H.R. 7659 which is identical 
to H.R. 8049 which I introduced on April 
5, 1967, to authorize a mid-decade cen- 
sus of population, unemployment, and 
housing in 1975 and every 10 years 
thereafter. 

The tremendous social and economic 
change taking place in the United States 
has rapidly dated the decennial census. 
Up-to-date information is essential to 
business and government at all levels if 
they are to keep pace with current public 
and private interests. 

It is estimated that one person in five 
changes his address at least once during 
the year. Thus in a 5-year period, there 
is the equivalent of a 100-percent popu- 
lation turnover. 
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From 1960 until 1965, 20 percent of 
American farm people left the land for 
the cities to find work and this could 
easily reach 40 percent by 1970. The au- 
tomation of farm areas causes loss of em- 
ployment for all but a few farmworkers. 
People drive from one end of the country 
to another looking for a way to improve 
their lot. Half of the people of the United 
States in 1965 did not live in the same 
place that they lived in 1960. 

In California, we are very much aware 
of the rapidity of change and its tre- 
mendous effect on the success or failure 
of any enterprise both public, private, 
or individual in nature. 

We know in California that our pop- 
ulation will increase by one-third by the 
end of this decade. Certain figures can 
be obtained and broad estimates made, 
but little local planning can be accom- 
plished when, for example, there is rea- 
son to believe that Los Angeles County 
itself will or has grown by a million peo- 
ple since the last census. Imperial and 
Riverside Counties, which I represent, 
now have a population exceeding 540,000 
compared to 380,000 in 1960, the year of 
the last census. 

That is why the State of California 
needs mid-decade census legislation and 
why Senator KucHEL and Senator 
SMATHERS of Florida have introduced a 
joint bill in the Senate for this purpose. 
We must face up to the challenge of 
growth and the future. We made a great 
mistake in the sixties by not passing 
mid-decade census legislation; we must 
not make the same mistake in the sev- 
enties. We need a national census every 
5 years if we are not to go through 
another set of bad statistical years. I ask 
for your support of H.R. 7659. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time, but let me 
say in the 1 moment that I do appre- 
ciate the contributions and support that 
have been given to this bill by the vari- 
ous Members. 

I urge the passage of this bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests for 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
141 of title 13, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(c) Without regard to subsections (a) 
and (b) of this section, the Secretary, in the 
year 1975 and every ten years thereafter, shall 
conduct a mid-decade census of population, 
in such form and content as he may deter- 
mine, taking into account the extent to 
which current information is available. The 
mid-decade census shall make maximum use 
of sampling procedures consistent with sta- 
tistical needs, The census shall be taken as 
of the first day of April, which date shall be 
known as the census date. Such information 
shall not be used for apportionment of Rep- 
resentatives.” 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk reported the first committee 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 1, line 8, strike out “unemploy- 
ment, and housing”. 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 9, immediately after “may 
determine,”, insert “and is authorized to 
obtain such other information as is neces- 
sary by use of sampling procedures and spe- 
cial surveys,”’. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 5, immediately after “Rep- 
resentatives”, insert “among the several 
States”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, immediately below line 5, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 2. Nothing in this Act shall be held or 
considered to affect the redistricting of con- 
gressional districts within any State upon the 
basis of the latest decennial census of popu- 
lation. 

“Sec. 3. Section 141(b) of title 13, United 
States Code, is amended by the 
words ‘among the several States’ immediate- 
ly after the word ‘Representatives’.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MAC GREGOR 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MACGREGOR: 
Strike out section 2 and renumber the fol- 
lowing section accordingly. 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, this 
is not the amendment that I was writing 
out, because I did not have time to com- 
plete the writing of the text of the 
amendment, so I prepared this as a fall- 
back position. 

I must say I am impressed with the 
comments of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. UpaLL] in his minority views. 
The better course of action would be to 
rewrite this section so as clearly to in- 
dicate not only the intent of the commit- 
tee but properly to express what I believe 
to be the desire of this House. However, 
I think rewriting legislation on the floor 
of the House of Representatives on the 
basis of a very brief debate may not be 
the wisest legislative course. Therefore I 
offer this amendment to strike section 2. 
I do not think we are running any risks, 
by taking this action of having the mid- 
decade census information used to up- 
set an otherwise valid redistricting. I do 
not think that by striking out section 2 
we are striking any essential portion of 
the bill. The fears that may have been 
expressed by some, and genuinely held 
by them, that section 2 was needed in 
order not to stir up the redistricting 
problem is, I believe, without foundation 
and without adequate justification. 

Surely, Mr. Chairman, if it should be 
advisable between now and 1975 to write 
into a mid-decade census law an amend- 
ment dealing with a subject matter 
which is now dealt with by section 2, 
then we will have ample time to do that. 
I do think we run the risk of unneces- 
sarily jeopardizing the progress of the 
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conference committee on H.R. 2508, the 
Celler bill on congressional redistricting, 
if section 2 remains in this bill. I believe 
strongly it should be deleted and ask 
that my amendment be adopted. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I just want to point out we have done 
everything we could to make clear what 
we intended by this section. We had a 
letter from the gentleman from New 
York, Chairman Ce ter, that says this is 
not in conflict with the Celler bill. It is 
a fact that we have done everything we 
could to point out what the intent was. 
I ask that the amendment be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MacGrecor) 
there were—ayes 23, noes 35. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MAC GREGOR 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MACGREGOR: 
Strike out section 2 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 2. Population information obtained 
in any mid-decade census shall not be used 
to invalidate any otherwise valid redistrict- 
ing of congressional districts.” 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. Is the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota in order 
in light of the fact that this section has 
previously been considered and read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairman sug- 
gests that the point of order will lie after 
the reading of the amendment, so that 
we can determine at what point it is 
germane. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, we accept the amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, a 


parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Alabama will state his parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a prior amendment, and I wonder 
if it will be in order, after the considera- 
tion of this amendment to offer an 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has rec- 
ognized the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. MacGREGOR] insofar as his amend- 
ment is concerned. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
am delighted that the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee has ac- 
cepted this amendment. In my opinion 
it carries out the legislative intent of the 
House as expressed in our earlier col- 
loquy. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a 
favorable vote on the amendment and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BUCHANAN 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. BucHANAN: On 
page 2, immediately following the period in 
line 6, insert the following: “Within the two- 
year period immediately prior to the 
of each census under this subsection, the Sec- 
retary shall transmit to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives the forms of ques- 
tionnaires which he has finally determined 
will be used in the taking of such census.” 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me at this point? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman brought this 
amendment to me and other members 
of the committee. All it really proposes 
to do is to require that before the 1975 
census is taken, the forms of question- 
naires which are to be used in the taking 
of such a census be presented to the 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, we are willing to ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
the record to be perfectly clear that in 
view of the legislative history which has 
been made here today the mid-decade 
census is not a full census and does not 
contemplate the full questionnaire? 

The fact that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama offers this amendment does not 
imply that a full questionnaire might be 
acceptable to the Congress? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The gentleman is 
correct. Before the language was stricken 
by the committee providing for a census 
of unemployment and housing, as well as 
population, it seems to me that this 
amendment would have been absolutely 
mandatory. Given this wise deletion by 
the committee, and the restriction of the 
proposed mid-decade census to that of 
population, my amendment is not earth 
shaking. However, I do feel that it would 
be good for the Congress to have a re- 
port from the Bureau of the Census be- 
fore that census is taken. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield further to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Alabama for that 
explanation, and with the clear under- 
standing that it is not intended to affect 
the scope of the census as limited to the 
legislative history here developed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, It simply means that 
the Congress just before the mid-decade 
census, which might not be composed of 
any Members of the present Congress, 
and when the distinguished Director of 
the Census Bureau might be elected 
President, whom I might vote for, be- 
cause he is a fine gentleman, that that 
Congress would have a look at the pro- 
posal but that no further legislative ac- 
tion would be required unless that Con- 
gress saw fit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Reuss, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 7659) to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a mid-decade 
census of population, unemployment, 
and housing in the year 1975 and every 
10 years thereafter, pursuant to House 
Resolution 826, he reported the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
hs aa and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that a quorum is not 
present, and make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 255, nays 127, not voting 50, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 206] 
YEAS—255 

Abbitt Chamberlain Fraser 
Adair Clausen, Friedel 
Adams Don H Fulton, Pa 
Addabbo Cleveland Fuqua 
Albert Cohelan Garmatz 
Anderson, Il. Conable Glalmo 
Anderson, Conte Gibbons 

Tenn. Conyers Gilbert 
Annunzio Corbett Gonzalez 
Aspinall Corman Goodell 
Ayres Cowger Gray 
Bates Cramer Green, Oreg. 
Battin Culver Green, Pa. 
Bell Curtis Griffiths 
Betts Daddario Grover 
Biester Daniels Gubser 
Bingham Delaney Gude 
Blackburn Dellenback Halpern 
Blatnik Denney Hamilton 
Boggs ggs Hanley 
Boland Dingell Hanna 
Bolling Dole Hansen, Idaho 
Bolton Donohue Hansen, Wash, 
Brasco Dow Harvey 
Brooks Downing Hathaway 
Brotzman wkins 
Brown, Calif. Dwyer Hechler, W. Va. 
Broyhill, N.C Eckhardt Heckler, Mass. 
Broyhill, Va. Edmondson Helstoski 
Buchanan Edwards, Calif. Henderson 
Burke, Fla. Edwards, La. Hicks 
Burke, Mass. Eilberg Holifield 
Burton, Calif. Erlenborn Holland 
Burton, Utah Evans, Colo. Horton 

ush Fallon Hosmer 
Button Farbstein Howard 
Byrne, Pa. Fascell Hull 
Cabell Feighan Hungate 
Cahill Flood Hutchinson 
Carter Foley Irwin 
Cederberg Ford, Jacobs 
Celler William D. Joelson 
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Johnson, Calif. Morse, Mass. 
Johnson, Pa. Mosher 
Jonas Moss 
Jones, N.C Multer 
Karsten Murphy, Il. 
Karth M „N. T. 
Kastenmeier Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Kee O'Hara, Ill. 
Kelly O'Hara, Mich 
King, Calif, O’Konski 
Kirwan Olsen 
Kleppe O'Neill, Mass. 
Kluczynski Patten 
Kupferman Pelly 
Leggett Pepper 
n Perkins 
Lloyd Pettis 
Long, La Philbin 
Long, Md. Pickle 
Lukens Pike 
McCarthy Poft 
McClure Pool 
McCulloch Price, Il 
McDade Pu 
McDonald, Quie 
Mich Railsback 
McFall Rees 
Macdonald, Reid, N.Y. 
Mass. Reuss 
MacGregor Rhodes, Pa. 
hen 
Rodino 
in Rogers, Colo. 
Mathias, Calif. Rogers, Fla. 
ay Ronan 
Meeds Rosenthal 
Meskill Rostenkowski 
Miller, Calif. 
Minish Roybal 
Mink Rumsfeld 
Mize Ryan 
Monagan St Germain 
Moorhead St. Onge 
Morgan Schneebeli 
NAYS—127 
Abernethy Galifianakis 
Andrews, Ala. Gardner 
Andrews, Gathings 
N. Dak. Gettys 
Arends Goodling 
Ashbrook Gross 
Ashmore Gurney 
Baring Hagan 
Belcher Haley 
Bennett Hall 
Berry Hammer- 
Bevill schmidt 
Blanton Hardy 
Bow 
Bray Harsha 
Brinkley Hays 
Brock Hébert 
Brown, Mich, Hunt 
Brown, Ohio Ichord 
Burleson Jarman 
Byrnes, Wis. Jones, Mo. 
Casey th 
Clancy King, N.Y. 
Clawson, Del Kornegay 
Cunningham Kuykendall 
Davis, Ga. Kyl 
Davis, Wis. Langen 
de la Garza — 
Devine McEwen 
Dickinson Mahon 
Dorn Marsh 
Duncan Miller, Ohio 
Edwards, Ala. Mills 
Eshleman Minshall 
Everett Montgomery 
Evins, Tenn. Moore 
Findley Morton 
Fisher Myers 
Flynt Natcher 
Ford, Gerald R. Nichols 
Fountain O'Neal, Ga. 
Fulton, Tenn. Passman 
NOT VOTING 
Ashley Fino 
Barrett Frelinghuysen 
Brademas Gallagher 
Broomfield Halleck 
Carey Herlong 
Clark Jones, Ala. 
Collier Kyros 
Colmer Laird 
Dawson Landrum 
Dent McClory 
Dowdy McMillan 
Madden 
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Rooney, Fa, Sullivan Williams, Miss. 
Ruppe Talcott illis 

Saylor Tiernan Wilson, 
Scheuer Utt Charles H. 
Stubblefield Watts Wydler 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Rooney of New York for, with Mr. 
Utt against. 

Mr. Kyros for, with Mr. Laird against. 

Mr. Brademas for, with Mr. Collier against. 

Mr. Matsunaga for, with Mr. Pollock 
against. 

Mr. Reinecke for, with Mr. Michel against. 

Mr. Tiernan for, with Mr. Willis against, 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Mayne. 

Mr, Carey with Mr. Saylor. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Mathias of Maryland. 

Mr. Morris of New Mexico with Mr. Mc- 
Clory. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Roberts with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Talcott. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Ruppe. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Dawson, 

Mr. Scheuer with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Colmer. 

Mr. Ottinger with Mr. Williams of Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Stubblefield, 

Mr. Watts with Mr. McMillan. 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee and Mr. KUY- 
KENDALL changed their vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The title of the bill was amended to 
read: “A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a mid-dec- 
ade census of population in the year 1975 
and every 10 years thereafter.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING COLLEGE WORK-STUDY 
PROGRAM IN TITLE I OF THE 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1964 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11945) to amend the 
college work-study program with respect 
to institutional matching and permis- 
sible hours of work. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11945, with 
Mr. Reuss in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes and the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
11945 proposes two changes in the college 
work-study program administered by the 
U.S. Office of Education and carried on 
under title I of the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964. Initially I should like to 
take this opportunity to compliment the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] 
chairman of the Special Subcommittee 
on Education, and all of the members of 
the subcommittee, for their work on this 
legislation. H.R. 11945 represents the 
continuing surveillance and interest of 
the subcommittee in programs to assist 
needy students in obtaining a college 
education. The bill is a timely and nec- 
essary response to two problems detailed 
by college and university administrators 
in their testimony before the subcom- 
mittee and their correspondence with 
Members of the House. 

The college work-study program has 
been an immensely successful program. 
From the beginning of the program in 
January of 1965, through the end of 
fiscal year 1967, the college work-study 
program has provided part-time employ- 
ment opportunities for an estimated 
300,000 needy students in more than 1,540 
institutions of higher education located 
in every State of the Union. Based on 
performance data through June 30, 1966, 
approximately three-fourths of the stu- 
dents employed under the program came 
from low-income families, the neediest 
portion of our college population. 

In addition to the benefits accruing di- 
rectly to the students and the institu- 
tions of higher education which they 
attend, it should be pointed out that a 
large number of public and private non- 
profit agencies, hospitals, libraries, 
schools, and many similar community 
agencies also participate in the program. 
It is estimated that in excess of 3,000 
public and private nonprofit agencies em- 
ployed students by arrangements with 
participating institutions of higher edu- 
cation during fiscal year 1967. 

During fiscal year 1967 employment 
opportunities were approved for 190,000 
students, many of whom had also been 
assisted previously. In excess of $140 
million in Federal funds were made 
available to provide 90 percent of the 
earnings of these students. 

For the first half of fiscal year 1968, 
more than $76 million in Federal funds 
have been committed to 1,700 institutions 
to provide jobs for 191,000 students. It is 
currently expected that more than $63 
million in additional Federal funds will 
be made available to the institutions for 
the remainder of fiscal year 1968. 

Based on the plans submitted to the 
Office of Education by colleges and uni- 
versities in December of 1966, more than 
4,000 off-campus projects will be op- 
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erated during fiscal year 1968, employ- 
ing more than 60,000 students, approxi- 
mately one-third of all those who will 
be given jobs under the program. More 
than 50,000 of these students were 
scheduled to be employed in Federal, 
State, or municipal agencies, including 
the local public school systems. Nearly 
2,000 students were to be employed in 
projects assisting the handicapped. Seven 
hundred and fifty-five jobs were ear- 
marked to assist in Headstart projects 
and 195 students were to be assigned to 
Upward Bound programs. 

One of the reasons for the success of 
the program is the very equitable and 
reasonable ratio of the Federal and insti- 
tutional involvement in the program. 
From the inception of the program, the 
Federal share or contribution has been 
90 percent of the amount paid to partic- 
ipating students. On August 20, just 2 
weeks away, the Federal share is sched- 
uled to drop sharply from 90 to 75 per- 
cent. Unquestionably, this sharp decline 
in Federal contributions and the corre- 
sponding increase in the institutional 
contribution will create a hardship for 
colleges and universities. For some, 
especially municipal and district sup- 
ported institutions and for small private 
institutions, it would be an extreme hard- 
ship. Already some of our colleges have 
been forced to reduce the size of their 
college work-study program, in spite of 
eligible students and available jobs. 
These institutions have reported that 
they are unable to provide a matching 
share of 25 percent and maintain a pro- 
gram which permits participation of all 
needy students. Without corrective ac- 
tion by August 20, there is a very great 
danger that we will be foreclosing an 
opportunity for many needy students to 
obtain the finances necessary to com- 
plete their college education. 

A significant ramification of the hard- 
ship being experienced by colleges and 
universities, which has a direct bearing 
on their ability to budget for an increased 
matching share, is the escalating mini- 
mum wage. When it was decided in 1965 
that the Federal share should be reduced 
from 90 to 75 percent, the employment 
of students on college and university 
campuses was not governed by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. As a result of the 
amendments to that act last year, for 
the first time student employment of the 
type offered under the college work- 
study program will be subject to the min- 
imum wage provisions. The minimum 
wage structure has required institutions 
to make substantial increases in student 
employment rates already and additional 
increases are scheduled through 1971, as 
follows: 


Effective date: Per hour 
%% ͤ ee 81. 00 
6667 1. 15 
z es ng 1.30 
PON A LO CO eh ile amici S 1.45 
ai Pe i y l CR Say a 1. 60 
Given the overall budgeting problem 


faced by institutions as a result of the 
escalating minimum wage, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the Federal share 
not be sharply reduced. H.R. 11945 pro- 
poses that in lieu of a 15-percent reduc- 
tion in the Federal share, that the reduc- 
tion be only to 85 percent rather than 


75 percent for the next year. The follow- 
ing year the Federal share would be re- 
duced to 80 percent and for years there- 
after it would be set at 75 percent. Per- 

d favor the continuation 
of a 90-percent Federal share. It is my 
that we should examine very 
closely a reduction of the Federal share 
below 85 percent. I am hopeful that the 
subcommittee will give further consider- 
ation to this issue when they resume con- 
sideration of H.R. 6232, the 1967 Higher 
Education Amendments. 

H.R. 11945 proposes one other revi- 
sion in the program. It is relatively 
minor, however, it will have a very bene- 
ficial impact on the administration of 
the program at the local level. Under the 
original act, students participating in 
the program are limited to 15 hours of 
employment during any week in which 
classes are in session. H.R. 11945 main- 
tains the general philosophy of the act 
in limiting the number of hours a stu- 
dent may work. However, the bill pro- 
poses that students be permitted to work 
an average of 15 hours a week during a 
semester. This would permit a student 
to work 13 hours one week and 17 an- 
other without having to shift 2 hours to 
another payroll. Examination loads and 
class workloads vary from week to week 
and it would be to his educational ad- 
vantage to have some reasonable leeway. 

Mr. Chairman, the stated purpose of 
the college work-study program is to 
stimulate and promote the part-time em- 
ployment of students, particularly stu- 
dents from low-income families, in in- 
stitutions of higher education who are in 
need of the earnings from such employ- 
ment to pursue courses of study at such 
institutions. Early enactment of H.R. 
11945 will result in improved programs 
during the next academic year on col- 
lege and university campuses which will 
be of concrete assistance to the Nation’s 
neediest college students. I urge the 
House today to accord H.R. 11945 the 
same overwhelming support it was ac- 
corded in committee and subcommittee 
last week. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not believe there is need for 
lengthy discussion of H.R. 11945. The 
chairman of the committee has very ably 
stated the purpose of the legislation and 
described the two revisions being pro- 
posed. This legislation has been discussed 
and approved with overwhelming sup- 
port in both the subcommittee and the 
committee. It comes to the floor of the 
se ara today with strong bipartisan sup- 
port. 

Presently there are three student as- 
sistance programs designed to help needy 
college students meet increasing college 
costs. These are the student loan pro- 
gram carried on under title II of the 
National Defense Education Act, the edu- 
cational opportunity grant program, and 
the college work-study program we are 
discussing today. Of the three, I am con- 
vinced that this is the best program. 
Without question it is providing concrete 
assistance to those students in greatest 
need. Through the assistance made 
available under the college work-study 
program students are provided part-time 
employment opportunities both on and 
off campus. Those employed on campus 
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are serving in positions such as labora- 
tory assistants, library assistants, read- 
ers, or working in college admission of- 
fices or student aid offices. Work off 
campus involves college students in em- 
ployment. opportunities with public or 
private nonprofit organizations in work 
which is in the public interest. 

Last year, approximately 1,500 colleges 
and universities in all 50 States partici- 
pated in the program. In the current 
fiscal year, 1,725 colleges and univer- 
sities have applied for funds. The pro- 
grams carried on under title II of the 
fiscal year 1967, the authorization for 
the college work-study program was 
$165 million, of which $134 million was 
appropriated. For the current fiscal year, 
$200 million is authorized. The budget 
request is approximately $139.9 million. 

The bill under consideration is a very 
simple bill. As indicated in the title, the 
legislation proposes two revisions in the 
program, The first relating to the insti- 
tutional-Federal matching ratio, and the 
second to the number of hours a student 
may be employed under the program. 

From the beginning of the program 
in 1965 through August 20 of this year, 
the Federal contribution has been 90 
percent with institutions of higher edu- 
cation expected to provide 10 percent. In 
accordance with the 1965 amendments to 
the program, the matching ratio is 
scheduled to change from 90-10 to 75-25 
on August 20. H.R. 11945 would provide 
that the Federal share be reduced to 85 
percent on August 20 rather than the 
sharp reduction to 75 percent. In the suc- 
ceeding year, H.R. 11945 proposes that 
the Federal share drop to 80 percent and 
for years thereafter, the Federal share 
be 75 percent. 

Throughout the testimony presented to 
the subcommittee both in the study of 
the U.S. Office of Education and during 
consideration of H.R. 6232, the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1967, it was 
repeatedly brought to our attention that 
the scheduled reduction would create ex- 
treme hardships in many institutions. It 
became clear as we talked to student aid 
officers and college administrators that 
the strain would be most severe on those 
institutions which are serving students 
from low-income families. Mr. Chairman, 
these are the institutions least able to 
provide matching funds. The American 
Council on Education advised the sub- 
committee as follows: 

First there are many institutions with in- 
adequate resources, whose student bodies in 
general come from families who are most in 
need of assistance, which have found the 
work-study program a godsend. But often 
they are in rural areas or in rundown urban 
areas that do not have job opportunities 
readily available. I might add parenthetically 
that some of these institutions do not belong 
to any of our associations, and their voices 
are, therefore, not readily heard. We believe 
these institutions are going to have a terrible 
difficult time increasing the matching share 
from 10 to 25 percent. We are fearful that the 


increase will simply lead to a reduction in 
the number of jobs available. 


In certain instances it was reported 
that there might very well be complete 
termination of the program because of 
the scheduled reduction in the Federal 
contribution. Dr. H. Carroll Parish, 
chairman of the Commission on Finan- 
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cial Aid of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, commented: 

We join with the American Council on 
Education in recommending that the present 
90-10 ratio be retained, In any case, this lat- 
ter ratio should be continued for those com- 
munity projects which otherwise might of 
necessity be terminated. 


An administrator from the Central 
YMCA Community College in Chicago 
wrote as follows: 


We have been permitted to take any student 
with college potential regardless of the cur- 
rent sad state of his academic readiness and 
give him up to two years of remedial educa- 
tion before placing him in his first college 
class. 

Ot our 235 College Work Study Students, 
about half are drawn from street gangs— 
youngsters with real demonstrated leadership 
ability. The balance are mainly anti-poverty 
neighborhood workers from our own or other 
agencies or are drawn from the rural South. 

This academic ladder is essential if we are 
to open the legitimate opportunity structure 
to those people. This year our 10% share will 
come to $90,300, If the share is increased to 
20% next year, our costs will rise to $150,000. 
Since the Y is already putting well over one 
million dollars into anti-poverty programs, 
it will be extremely difficult for us to provide 
the funds to continue this exciting program. 


Mr. Chairman, we can ill afford to see 
the termination of work-study programs 
on any college or university campus. We 
must not allow it to happen at any college 
in which a substantial portion of the 
students are from low-income families. 

Another college administrator wrote as 
follows: 

A reduction would practically eliminate 
private sector schools from serving these 
kinds of students who are the very persons 
most in need of educational opportunity. We 
can say this with assurance for the private 
schools, There is no doubt that such a reduc- 
tion would also greatly reduce the public 
colleges’ participation in the program. 

Our time is one of turbulence, change and 
even social revolution. . . Self-help oppor- 
tunities via education are clearly indicated 
as the only sound answer. The Congress has 
wisely committed our Nation's efforts in the 
direction of this answer, To cut back now is 
inconsistent shortsightedness compounded 
with danger and tragedy. 


As I indicated, the college work-study 
program, the self-help program, is one of 
three student assistance programs. With 
the approval of H.R. 11945, we will be 
setting the Federal share at 85 percent 
for next year. This is in contrast with the 
other student aid programs, where under 
the educational opportunity grant pro- 
gram 100 percent of the grant is Federal 
money, and under the student loan pro- 
gram where the Federal-institutional 
ratio has been 90-10. since the inception 
of the program in 1958. 

The second provision of H.R. 11945 
provides that a student may be employed 
for an average of 15 hours a week during 
a semester. Under existing law there is 
an absolute limitation of 15 hours of em- 
ployment per week. The relaxation of 
this provision responds to numerous 
comments and requests from persons in- 
volved in the administration of the work- 
study program at the local level. Typical 
of the comments received by the sub- 
committee is the statement of Gerald A. 
Curl, director of student financial aids 
at Southern Illinois University and sec- 
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retary, Midwest Association of Financial 
Aids Administrators. He said: 

Difficulties have been caused by the rigid 
interpretation of Work-Study limitation to 
15 hours per week. It was recommended that 
the interpretation be liberalized to read “an 
average of 15 hours per week in any month.” 
As was previously stated, the above problems 
expressed the concern of the (600) financial 
aids officers present at the convention of the 
Midwest Association of Financial Aids 
Administrators. 


Mr. Chairman, H.R. 11945 is supported 
by Democrats and Republicans, con- 
servatives and liberals. It has the sup- 
port of college administrators across the 
country. I know of no real oppositions 
to the bill. The fall term at most colleges 
and universities begins in about a month. 
The deadline in the present law for the 
increase in the on-Federal share is just 
a few days away. To preserve and im- 
prove the college work-study program, 
an excellent program of self-help for 
students, I urge favorable consideration 
of this legislation. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I, too, rise 
in support of H.R. 11945. As I recall, in 
our committee there were no votes 
against the bill, so that indicates sup- 
port on our side. 

I believe this program has proven to be 
worth while. I feel that in a period of time 
most of the colleges will be able to fund 
their 25 percent of the cost, but the testi- 
mony before us indicated that it would 
be a hardship to go immediately from 
a 10-percent share to a 25-percent share 
in this one year. 

While this program has been helpful 
to the students who participate in the 
work-study program, I think we should 
also bear in mind that it is helpful to the 
institution of higher learning also. The 
loan program and the educational op- 
portunity grants are direct assistance to 
the students. However, this program is of 
assistance to the institution of higher 
learning because it benefits from the 
services of the young people who are 
working in this work-study program. 

So the program definitely is one of 
dual assistance, and one could even look 
at it and say that it is of primary as- 
sistance to the institution of higher 
learning. However, the experience of both 
working and studying at the same time 
seems to have developed a sénse of re- 
sponsibility amongst students in col- 
leges, and for that reason I believe the 
program is worthwhile and should be 
supported by the House. 

I yield such time as he may consume 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rep]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to commend the gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs. Green] for her ini- 
tiative, and the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Que] with regard to this bill. 
The work-study program is one of the 
best that we have, and I believe that it is 
wholly in order to try to average the 
time the student works over the course of 
a broader period of time, rather than to 
make it an absolute requirement that a 
student cannot work more than 15 hours 
in any week. I think this is a sound pro- 
vision, and also that the financial change 
that is suggested in the bill to move 
gradually in altering the matching re- 
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quirements, will prevent an undue and 
sharp hardship falling on institutions. 

Accordingly, I rise in support of the 
measure and urge Members to support 
this legislation. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding this time. I take 
it simply to ask a few questions about 
this bill. 

First, may I say I think the first sec- 
tion, which provides for more than 15 
hours of work in any week, is a good 
provision. I see no objection to it at all. 
But in the report on this bill and in all 
the conversation so far, nothing has been 
said about what the changes will cost. 
Unfortunately, I find myself in the some- 
times very unenviable position of raising 
the question of what things are going 
to cost. 

Inasmuch as the President has now 
asked for a 10-percent tax increase, a 
surtax—and we have an admitted budg- 
et deficit of anywhere from $22 billion, 
if we get the tax increase, to $30 billion 
if we do not get the increase—it seems 
to me we have to give consideration on 
all legislation as to the cost. 

We recognize these educational pro- 
grams are good. It was first suggested to 
me that this bill had to come to the 
floor now because the program was going 
to expire. May I ask the gentlewoman 
from Oregon, will this bill expire if it 
is not passed today? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The program 
does not expire until the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The matching ratio will 
change from 90-10 to 75-25 on August 20. 

Mr. BOW. In other words, it would go 
to 75-25, as it originally passed the 
House? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BOW. In other words, when we 
originally passed this in the House, we 
provided that on August 20, 1967, this 
would go to 75-25. I admit this is a very 
sharp increase in the contribution. May 
I ask the gentlewoman further, is there 
any estimate on what this is going to 
cost? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. This bill does 
not propose that there be any increase 
in the cost of the program. There is al- 
ready $200 million authorized for fiscal 
year 1968. The budget request is for 
$139.9 million, about $140 million. To 
the best of my knowledge, there is no 
member of the subcommittee who has 
any intention of requesting one more 
dollar because we are proposing a change 
in the matching ratio. 

The reason for the change is that the 


very colleges which most often serve the 


needs of the very needy students are 
those which are least able to provide 
matching funds. These are the colleges 
which would be penalized and hurt, and 
the students in those colleges, if we do 
not change the matching ratio, 

I have already quoted from a letter 
from the YMCA Community College in 
Chicago, which serves extremely needy 
students. They advise me their institu- 
tional share is presently about $90,000. 
If the percentage went up 20 percent 
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even, then their share would be increased 
to $150,000. It simply could mean the 
termination of their program. I should 
add also that the Federal contribution 
need not be exactly 85 percent, The bill 
proposes that the maximum Federal 
contribution be 85 percent. It is possible 
then that the program could be kept at 
current levels without any increase in 
appropriations. 

If the gentleman wili yield further. 

Mr. BOW. I am delighted to yield. I 
really am seeking information. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. As I said, 
the other two student aid programs have 
more favorable matching ratios. The 
educational opportunity grant program 
is financed with 100 percent Federal 
money. This is a program of outright 
grants to students. The student loan 
program, is on a 90-10 ratio. 

In my estimation the work-study pro- 
gram is the best designed one for needy 
students. This is a program where the 
students are able to work and thus earn 
their way through school. It seems to 
me we should be most eager to help this 
type of student. We do not expect to ask 
for another dollar because of the change 
in the matching ratio. At least, that is 
my understanding. 

Mr. BOW. May I go just a little fur- 
ther, and I will be delighted to yield. If 
we do not ask for more money, if we do 
not have to come up and ask for more 
money, and we go back to this basis, are 
some of those already in the program 
going to have to drop out? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Are students 
going to drop out? 

Mr. BOW. Yes. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. There may be 
a few students who will not be served. 
But if we do not change the matching 
ratio, it is my judgment, and we have 
been so advised, that some colleges will 
have to curtail their programs decidedly. 
If this is the case there will be a lot of 
really needy students who would be 
hurt. The most needy students enrolled 
in institutions unable to raise the 
matching money would be the very ones 
who would suffer. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I hate to 
take the time of the House, but I do 
think this is important. I have been ad- 
vised by the budget people in HEW that 
if we did not get more money, if this goes 
into effect, they would have to drop some 
of the students already in the program, 
under the programing they have under 
the present budget. 

In other words, under this change this 
is actually going to cost us $18.6 million 
if we continue the program on the pres- 
ent basis. I recognize the $200 million 
authorization, but I am talking about ap- 
propriated funds. I am very much con- 
cerned about the possibility of a supple- 
mental coming up here for $18.6 million 
from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to continue the pro- 
gram at its present basis. 

That is the question I would like to 
clarify if I can. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I would just 
say to the gentleman again that I have 
no intention and I know of nobody on 
our side of the aisle who intends to ask 
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for any more money because of this pro- 
posed change. 

Mr. BOW. I had prepared an amend- 
ment to strike items 1, 2, 3, and 4 on page 
2, but on the statement of the gentle- 
women from Oregon and because I rec- 
ognize this is good legislation, I will not 
offer that amendment. I do think if we 
get into the spending of more and more 
millions of dollars, however good the pro- 
grams may be, I believe it is something 
we just cannot afford at this time. If 
I have the understanding from both sides 
that if a supplemental appropriation 
comes up for additional funds, they will 
go along with me in seeing that those 
funds are not appropriated, I will not 
offer that amendment at this time. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I will be delighted to yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I would say when the sub- 
committee considered this legislation 
there was no intent that it would cost 
any more this year. There was no intent 
that there would be any supplemental 
appropriation for this program. I am 
sure the Appropriations Committee 
would not support such a move. I will 
point out in the legislation it did not 
require the Federal share to be 85 per- 
cent this year, but it shall not exceed 85 
percent. That means many of the in- 
stitutions of higher learning will have 
the ability to proceed in a greater 
amount than otherwise. It is only those 
poor institutions who would not be able 
to fund their programs and who would 
have to prevent some of their needy stu- 
dents from participating that will now be 
able to participate on the basis of this 15 
percent. However, under that under- 
standing, I feel the $139.9 million is ade- 
quate for this fiscal year when we are 
in such dire budget straits and with such 
tremendous needs. I believe it would be 
very unwise to increase the amount in a 
supplemental. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding at this point. 

I hope you will not press the request 
that a commitment be made by either 
side at this time on the supplemental. 
It is my understanding it is not going to 
cost a great deal more, if any. I say I do 
not understand the argument since there 
are so many colleges in the State of New 
York which would withdraw students due 
to the fact that there is a change in the 
formula. In my own district, Brooklyn 
College, for instance, last year had to 
withdraw because it could not afford to 
do these things. For that reason, I hope 
the gentleman from Ohio will reconsider. 
I am very delighted to hear that he will 
not urge these amendments until we 
look at this whole picture. There are such 
vast needs for this program that I hope 
we can take it up at a later date. 

Mr, BOW. I quite agree with the gen- 
tlewoman from New York that there is 
need particularly in some of the areas 
and particularly with certain groups of 
people who need it, but I also recognize 
@ very serious fiscal situation exists at 
this time. There are certain things we 
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would like to do but we just cannot afford 
to do, and I merely raise the question as 
to whether there is that great a need. 
Well, if we go from a formula of 85-15, 
to a formula of 75-25, there is a chance 
that 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. Let me just finish, by say- 
ing that the staff of the Committee on 
Appropriations—the minority staff—had 
these figures and, then, went to HEW, 
and they confirmed that they would 
need, in order to carry on the program 
et its present level with these amend- 
ments, $18.6 million, and that they were 
going to ask for it. 

This is the reason why on the floor 
today I want to have an understanding 
that if they should come up with such 
a request for that amount, that you are 
going to continue on with the $139 mil- 
lion which you now have as I heard ex- 
pressed by the distinguished gentlewom- 
an from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] and 
which statement was agreed to by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the distinguished 
gentlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say that no one realizes, I feel, any 
more than everyone of us on this side 
of the aisle the great interest of the 
gentleman from Ohio in fiscal stability, 
and the fact that this Nation is con- 
cerned insofar as that question is in- 
volved. I certainly want to agree with 
the gentleman on that question. How- 
ever, I feel that the cost to those people 
at this point who are devoted to the 
encouragement of the education of the 
people of the United States is far more 
important. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, in response 
to the statement of the distinguished 
gentlewoman from New York, I am 
afraid to leave our fiscal situation to 
continue to deteriorate whereby we 
would not be able to do any of these 
things. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, early this 
year I introduced a bill (H.R. 4338) to 
amend the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 to make permanent the present 
matching requirement applicable to the 
college work-study program. My bill 
would set the Federal-State share for the 
college work-study program at a perma- 
nent 90-10 ratio. I did this because I feel 
that this work-study program is an ex- 
tremely important one. The overall pur- 
pose of the program is to develop op- 
portunities for the part-time employment 
of students, especially students from low 
income families in situations of higher 
education who are in need of the earn- 
ings from such employment, to pursue 
courses of study at such institutions. 

This program gives many students who 
could not otherwise continue their edu- 
cation an opportunity to better them- 
selves through higher education. 

This program is no mere handout of 
Federal funds, rather it is a meaningful 
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program that helps people help them- 
selves. 

The program provides for the opera- 
tion, by the institution, of a program for 
the part-time employment of its stu- 
dents, in work for the institution itself or 
work in the public interest for a public or 
private non-profit organization, under 
an arrangement between the institution 
and such organization. 

If we do not keep the 90-10 ratio, re- 
garding the funding, this program will 
be cut short because the institution or 
the city or the State cannot provide the 
needed funds. It will also be exceedingly 
difficult for many colleges and universi- 
ties, particularly the small private col- 
leges, to make a contribution to the pro- 
gram in excess of what is presently 
required. 

New York City provides an excellent 
example of this problem. I was alerted to 
the jeopardy of this worthwhile work- 
study program in a letter to me dated 
November 17, 1966, from Mr. Sol Jacob- 
son, assistant dean of the School of Gen- 
eral Studies, Brooklyn College. Brooklyn 
College is in the 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York, the district which I 
have the good fortune to represent. At 
this point, I include the letter from Mr. 
Jacobson: 

BROOKLYN COLLEGE, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., November 17, 1966. 
Hon. EDNA KELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN KELLY: In the last 
year and a half we have successfully con- 
ducted a college work-study program with a 
grant of funds under Title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. As required by the 
statute, the institution contributed 10% of 
the total amount paid by students participat- 
ing in the work-study program. 

For the fiscal year 1967-1968, the statute 
requires the institution to contribute 25%. 
This requirement will seriously jeopardize 
continuation of the program. 

The problem is national in scope. I am 
sure that both public and private institu- 
tions face similar problems of financial in- 
ability to match funds to the etxent of 
25%. 

May I urgently request that you propose 
or support a bill to freeze the institutional 
matching at the 10% level for the 1967- 
1968 fiscal year. To do so will be in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Many thanks for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
SOL JACOBSON, 
Assistant Dean, 
School of General Studies. 


How the work-study program in the 
city of New York would be jeopardized 
is well stated in statistics furnished me 
by Mr. Murray Drabkin, special assist- 
ant to the mayor of the city of New 
York, who requested the information 
from Mr. Michael B. Goldstein, execu- 
tive director of the Urban Corps. I shall 
now outline the differential cost to the 
city of New York between the 90-10 and 
the 75-25 Federal work-study funding, 
which will automatically go into effect 
under present law on August 20 of this 
year. 

For fiscal year 1967-68—summer 1967 
and 1967-68 academic year—the cost of 
the program to the city: i 

With 10 percent city matching 
throughout: $390,250. 
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With 10 percent city matching to Au- 
gust 19, 1967. 

With 25 percent thereafter. 

Difference between 90-10 and 75-25 to 
the city: $257,250. 

For fiscal 1968-69—summer 1968-69— 
the cost of the program to the city: 

With 10 percent city matching 
throughout: $442,750. 

With 25 percent city matching 
throughout: $1,106,875. 

Difference in cost to the city: $664,125. 

As a result of receiving this informa- 
tion on the effect of the change in the 
ratio of the college work-study program, 
I introduced H.R, 4338 which would make 
permanent the present matching re- 
quirement of 90-10. 

I want to compliment the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor for their 
earnest endeavor to maintain the 90-10 
formula. However, I realize that the bill 
(H.R. 11945) before the House today is 
a compromise and that it is necessary 
because of our August 20 deadline, when 
the 75-25 ratio would take effect. The 
compromise will cover a 3-year period. 
However, this present action will permit 
the participating colleges to continue the 
program under a higher formula of 85- 
15. Under the same compromise, it would 
return to an 80-20 ratio next year and 
to a 75-25 ratio the following year. I 
hope, Mr. Chairman, that this bill (H.R. 
11945) will be accepted and therefore, 
it will give the committee an opportu- 
nity eventually to restore the original 
formula, of 90-10, This program is one 
which benefits those needy students 
worthy of being given tke opportunity 
of higher education and it is admitted 
as one of the urgent needs of the day. 
Of course, I would have preferred to 
have had the Federal share maintained 
at the 90-10 ratio now. It would be dis- 
astrous, however, if the share were al- 
lowed to drop to the 75-25 ratio as is 
presently scheduled. I therefore support 
the passage of H.R, 11945 and urge the 
Members of the House to approve this 
legislation. However, I wili continue to 
strive to make permanent the 90-10 
ratio, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to thank the gentleman from Ohio for 
bringing this question to the attention 
of the Members of the House, because I 
feel there are some people who need to 
do their arithmetic insofar as this mat- 
ter is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, we must take into con- 
sideration the actual amount that the 
Federal Government is committing to 
this program, and in connection with 
that question the amount that has to 
be put up in matching funds, thereby 
cutting down on the overall program. 

There is another thing, Mr. Chairman, 
that I want to say to the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], 
and that is this: The program where you 
should have the higher matching formu- 
la, actually, this does not meet that situ- 
ation, and I hope it never gets to be. 
Further, I must say here at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has again expired. 
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Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Ohio yield further? 

Mr. BOW. I yield further to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I share 
the views of the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon [Mrs. GREEN] to the effect that this 
is one of the finest programs we have. 
However, the various colleges involved 
derive great benefits from this work. Let 
us not just think of it from the stand- 
point of students. The various colleges 
involved derive a benefit from its opera- 
tion and, thus, they can cut back on it 
more or less in the form of salaries and 
other costs involved, through the advan- 
tage that they derive from these work 
programs. If a college cannot put up 15 
to 20 percent, it just seems to me that 
there is something probably a little bit 
wrong in the handling of the program 
and is taking the discipline out of its op- 
eration. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, I submit that 
if we go in this direction, we will be 
forced to cut back upon the overall 
amount contained in the program; that 
is, compared to what the Federal Gov- 
ernment is putting up and the amount 
which the colleges are required to put 
up—representing a lesser amount. Evi- 
dently, this question has not been very 
well thought out. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSEI, Mr. Chairman, I have 
just heard, assuming that as colloquy 
to which I have listened is valid—a very 
disturbing situation. I do hope that the 
administrators of this program are not 
going to be forced to take off the list the 
youngsters who are now engaged in the 
program, and create a great disadvantage 
to these youngsters. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of the best 
programs we have. I do not know whether 
the gentleman’s views are correct or not 
with reference to the $18 million he says 
will be needed to supplement this amend- 
ment. If we have to remove any young- 
sters now in the program, it would cause 
a hardship to these youngsters. Many of 
these youngsters come from middle- 
income families and I want to point out 
that a man who earns $10,000 a year is 
indeed a poor man if he has one or two 
children in college and is paying their 
tuition. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, the administra- 
tors of this program are not going to 
knock those children off the roll to make 
room for those who would qualify with 
adoption of this amendment, simply be- 
cause someone here on this floor says 
that we do not dare to add another nickel 
to this program. 

Mr. Chairman, at the appropriate 
time—if there is a supplemental appro- 
priation request—we will have an op- 
portunity to look at it, and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow] will have an 
oportunity to make his observations and 
at that time we will have an opportunity 
to either accept it or to reject it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. In just 1 minute. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I do not want these 
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people who are now dependent upon this 
program, but who might feel that they 
would have to drop out of it if they are 
denied the benefits of this program, to be 
written off because of this amendment. 

I have many people in my district who 
perhaps make $7,000, $8,000, or $9,000 a 
year, and by some standards they are 
considered well off, but when they have 
two or three children in college then thoy 
are indeed very poor. I do not want those 


people to suffer as a result of this amend- 


ment. 

The Administrator should go ahead 
and carry out the program, and take the 
amount of money that he has available 
and use the money as far as it will go 
and then, if they need more money, come 
before Congress and let Congress take a 
look at it at that time. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I have stated I would not 
offer the amendment. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Very good. 

Mr. BOW. I based that upon the state- 
ment of the gentlewoman from Oregon 
and the statement of my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. uml. Now 
I find that there is some idea that may- 
be there will be a supplemental. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman 
brought the subject up, not I. The gen- 
tleman raised that possibility. No one 
on this side raised it. We presume there 
will not be a request for additional 
money. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman just said to 
the House, and the Committee, that there 
could be, and it should be looked into 
then. I say it should be looked at now. 
This happens to be one of our problems, 
and one of the reasons why we are faced 
with a $30 billion budget, because we 
have not done this often enough on au- 
thorization bills. We have been authoriz- 
ing and then waiting for the Committee 
on Appropriations to handle it. I say the 
place to cut them down is on authoriza- 
tions. I was satisfied with the statement 
that was made, but if there is any ques- 
tion on this, then I will offer the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. As far as I know there 


is no question. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve we should bear in mind we have 
here an authorization of $200 million, 
and we only have budgeted $139 mil- 
lion, or $140 million. 

Now, in the condition of the world 
affairs, I do not believe any of us con- 
template a supplemental. At the same 
time, we have 191,000 students involved 
in this work-study program. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ERLENBORN]. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this bill. I do 
not believe there has been any contro- 
versy today about the averaging out of 
the 15 hours per week. We have studied 
this bill in the subcommittee, and we 
have had the study of the Office of Edu- 
cation from student aid officers as to the 
difficulty in bookkeeping to see that those 
students do not work more than 15 hours 
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per week, and the fact it was possible for 
them to work when the school was not 
in session, and on holidays, where they 
could work 20 hours, and that there were 
other weeks such as during fina] exams 
where possibly the student should not 
be working 15 hours a week. So the aver- 
aging out, I believe, makes good sense. 

I am sorry that the subject about the 
amount of money has arisen, and I hope 
I may be able to shed some light on this. 
In May or June of this year, the last 
time students were enrolled under this 
program, the budget figure for the pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1967 was approxi- 
mately the same as it is now, $140 mil- 
lion. At that time the formula was 90- 
10, 90 percent Federal, 10 percent from 
the schools. If this bill passes in the fall 
of this year with the same total Federal 
dollars, with the schools picking up 15 
percent of the cost and the Federal Gov- 
ernment only 85 percent of the cost, 
more students can be participating in 
this program with the same amount of 
Federal funds. So we are not cutting 
back on the program in that sense. What 
has happened is that the Office of Edu- 
cation, for the schools that have the 
matching ability, they can enroll addi- 
tional students in the program by this 
fall in the program involving 75-25 as 
the law would be on the 20th of this 
month, 

What this would have done, the net 
effect would have been to allow more 
students, total, to be enrolled in the pro- 
gram, but only in the wealthier institu- 
tions that were able to bear the 25-per- 
cent share of the cost. 

I think what the Office of Education 
will have to do in administering this pro- 
gram is to cut back on the total number 
anticipated this coming year. But this 
number will still exceed the number that 
was enrolled last year and we still will 
be able to accommodate more students 
in this program. 

Another thing that I think the Mem- 
bers of the Committee should consider, 
and another element in the cost of the 
institution that has not been discussed 
fully here today, is the minimum wage 
law increasing the minimum wage paid 
to these students and which is applicable 
to the institutions which has already in- 
creased the total cost to the institutions 
under this program, because they have 
had to pay the students more than they 
did by reason of the increase in the mini- 
mum wage. So these institutions have 
already borne an increase in the cost of 
this program to them through the in- 
crease in the minimum wage an addi- 
tional 15-percent increase this year 
which would be intolerable to the insti- 
tutions that need this program the most, 
and those who are least able to afford 
the cost of paying that share of the stu- 
dent wage. 

So on balance and to sum up, I think 
if the Office of Education would admin- 
ister this program properly we will allow 
more students in the coming school year 
to participate than did in the last year, 
without any increase in Federal expendi- 
ture and without anticipating any re- 
quest for a deficiency appropriation or 
an additional appropriation later on. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
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2 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. WAGGONNER]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, if 
we have a program of aid to education at 
the Federal level, this is by far the best 
of the programs for the people of this 
country. 

I have talked personally and have cor- 
responded with the president of every 
institution in the State of Louisiana both 
public and private who participate in 
this program. I found without exception 
they are in favor of it, and they believe it 
to be the best program they have. 

I have not only talked with the presi- 
dents of these institutions and these col- 
leges and universities, but I have talked 
with the people who are administering 
these programs at that level. I have 
talked as well with the mothers and 
fathers who have the burden of sending 
these youngsters to college and who are 
making a sacrifice to do so. I have talked 
with the youngsters who participate in 
this work-study program, and it is their 
feeling that they are performing a valu- 
able service to the institution in partici- 
pating in this work-study program and 
that nobody is giving them anything and 
that they are earning whatever assist- 
ance they might get. 

Mr. Chairman, I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse this approach and this program, 
and I believe that we can do no less than 
to accept the recommendations of this 
committee in this instance in making 
these modifications to this program. I 
hope that we have no opposition to it. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time on this side. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time and ask that 
the Clerk read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
124(d) of the Econamic Opportunity Act of 
1964 is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) provide that the average hours of 
employment of a student under such work- 
study program, shall not exceed fifteen per 
week over a semester, or other term used by 
the institution in awarding credits, during 
which the student is enrolled in classes.” 

Sec. 2. Section 124(f) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after “this Act” the 
following: “, 85 per centum during the fourth 
year after such date, 80 per centum during 
the fifth year after such date,”. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Reuss, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 11945) to amend the college work- 
study program with respect to institu- 
tional matching and permissible hours 
of work, pursuant to House Resolution 
867, he reported the bill back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 
The bill was passed. 
58 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on H.R. 11945. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FORTHCOMING ELECTIONS IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include therein a state- 
ment made by 57 Members of the House, 
critical of the current practices of the 
Ky government and the military author- 
ities affiliated with it in connection with 
the forthcoming elections in Vietnam. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, 57 Mem- 
bers of the House have joined together 
in a statement respecting the elections 
in Vietnam which are to be held on Sep- 
tember 3. We favor the elections. We be- 
lieve that they should be free and fair. 
We are concerned with reports by reputa- 
ble correspondents in South Vietnam 
which indicate that the Ky government 
and its military affiliates intend to re- 
main in control of the government no 
matter what slate of candidates is 
elected. 

As the statement declares: 

The people of South Vietnam are enti- 
tled to exercise their voting privileges free 
from governmental threats and pressures. 
They should be given a free choice of candi- 
dates and a full and free discussion of all 
issues. A South Vietnamese Government 
elected in a fair and free election will com- 
mand a loyalty and devotion to the nation 
which is not now in widespread evidence. A 
South Vietnamese Government, under con- 
ditions laid down by the Ky Government 
and the military group in certain respects 
today can command little respect and little 
allegiance. 


Mr. Speaker, our statement urges the 
President to make the strongest repre- 
sentations that steps be taken promptly 
to prevent a further erosion of confi- 
dence in the elections. If the governmen- 
tal authorities of South Vietnam persist 
in their practices, they should be in- 
formed that the United States may very 
well undertake a serious reappraisal of 
its policies in Vietnam. 

The statement of the 57 Members of 
Congress is as follows: 

STATEMENT ON FORTHCOMING ELECTIONS IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 

The undersigned members of Congress are 
deeply disturbed by developments in South 
Vietnam with regard to the coming elections. 
Reports from Saigon give us concern that 
such elections will be viewed as little more 
than a sham unless remedial measures are 
undertaken immediately by the Ky govern- 
ment and the military group in authority. 
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For example, statements attributed to 
Premier Ky threaten seizure by military coup 
in the event the election should produce 
results unacceptable to him. The implication 
of this statement is that only a Thieu-Ky 
victory will be acceptable to authorities now 
in power. 

Last Friday, the New York Times corre- 
spondent reported: 

“The generals who rule South Vietnam are 
at work on a plan that would perpetuate 
collective government by the Junta despite 
the election of a President, Vice-President 
and Congress. 

“Informed sources said that senior officers 
in the army had taken the first steps toward 
the formation of a ‘Military Affairs Commit- 
tee’ which would formulate national policy 
in much the same way as the armed forces 
leadership has done for more than two years. 

We think democracy is coming too soon 
to Vietnam,’ one general recently told an 
American friend. “There is a war to fight. The 
army must remain powerful. We are willing 
to go along with the voting, but things must 
come out right.’” 

The unfortunate incident at Quang Tri 
on August 6 where the non-government presi- 
dential candidates were not furnished the 
facilities to meet with voters at a scheduled 
weampaign meeting must be viewed with 
suspicion. Certainly the government, which 
has control of transportation facilities, must 
assume the responsibility that all candidates 
will be given the opportunity of meeting 
their formally scheduled campaign commit- 
ments, 

We deplore these developments. Our coun- 
try has sought to foster democratic political 
institutions to give the government of South 
Vietnam a more representative character. 
Our Secretary of State has expressed pride in 
the fact that through widespread popular 
participation, a Constituent Assembly was 
elected and a constitution drafted and 
adopted. Despite certain serious limitations, 
these provided a basis and framework for 
meaningful elections and representative gov- 
ernment. It would appear now that arbitrary 
and selfish action on the part of the military 
authorities places our determined and pains- 
taking efforts in jeopardy. 

The message of America to the world is the 
message of self-determination, of enabling 
people to make their own decisions through a 
constitutional election process. In his Free- 
dom House speech on March 16, 1966, Presi- 
dent Johnson said: 

“Men ask who has a right to rule in Viet- 
nam. Our answer there is what it has been 
here for 200 years. The people must have 
this right—the South Vietnamese people 
and no one else. Washington will not im- 
pose upon the people of South Vietnam a 
government not of their choice. Hanoi shall 
not impose upon the people of South Viet- 
nam a government not of their choice * * * 
We stand for self-determination—for free 
elections—and we will honor the result.” 

The people of South Vietnam are entitled 
to exercise their voting privilege free from 
governmental threats and pressures. They 
should be given a free choice of candidates, 
and a full and free discussion of all issues. 
A South Vietnamese government elected in a 
fair election will command a loyalty and de- 
votion to the nation which is not now in 
widespread evidence. A South Vietnamese 
government elected under the conditions laid 
down by the Ky government and the mili- 
tary group can command little respect and 
little allegiance. 

To the President’s eloquent Freedom House 
statement, there should be added the ad- 
monition that the military group should not 
limit the freedom of choice given the people 
of South Vietnam. If the governmental au- 
thorities of South Vietnam continue to refuse 
to assure free and fair elections, they should 
be informed that the United States may very 
well undertake a serious reappraisal of its 
policies in Vietnam. 
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We urge the President to make the strong- 
est representations that steps be taken 
promptly to prevent a further eroding of 
confidence in the elections. For the United 
States to press for truly free elections in 
Vietnam is to reaffirm our principles and 
our objectives. For the elections to be con- 
sidered no more than a mockery in South 
Vietnam and throughout the rest of the 
world would be a tragedy. 

Avus 10, 1967. 

Names of subscribing Members, follow: 
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Fernand J. St Germain (R.). 

William L. St. Onge (Conn.). 
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Lester L. Wolff (N. .). 
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HEARINGS ON BILLS TO AMEND 
AND STRENGTHEN THE INTER- 
NAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, three iden- 
tical bills to amend and strengthen the 
Internal Security Act, our major anti- 
subversive law, have been referred to the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
In all, 51 Members of the House have 
joined in introducing these bills. 
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Next week, August 14 to August 18, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
will hold hearings on these bills. I would 
like to take this opportunity to extend to 
all Members of the House an invitation to 
testify on these bills if they so desire. 


AREA TRAVEL CONTROL BILL—H.R. 2430 


Mr. Speaker, for the past 2 or 3 weeks 
I have had the great displeasure of hear- 
ing and reading news reports from 
Havana, Cuba, which quote the inflam- 
matory and I think seditious statements 
of Stokely Carmichael, former head of 
the grossly misnamed Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee. 

We have witnessed Carmichael stand- 
ing at the right hand of Cuban dictator 
Castro, the most notorious Communist in 
the Western Hemisphere. If there were 
ever any doubt at to where this man’s 
sentiments and loyalties lie, these doubts 
have been laid to rest by the outspoken 
manner in which Carmichael has wedded 
himself to the Communist cause. 

The Communist conference in Cuba is 
being billed as a “solidarity” conference; 
and as one of the meeting’s leading per- 
formers, Carmichael is certainly demon- 
strating his solidarity with the goals of 
international communism. 

As a reminder of just how extreme this 
man has become in his desire to unmake 
American society and to subvert our 
American democratic institutions, let me 
quote in brief some of the statements he 
has made in the past few days: 

First. Associated Press, August 2, 1967: 

Let us develop a consciousness that when 
they touch one guerrilla, Lyndon Johnson, 
Dean Rusk, Robert McNamara and Harold 
Wilson must pay the price . . We are not 
waiting for them to kill us, We will move to 
kill them first or rather, we are working 
towards that goal. 


Second. Associated Press, August 3, 
1967: 

The only whites we can use in our struggle 
are those who are ready to pick up guns with 
us to destroy the capitalist system. 


Third. Washington Star, August 3, 
1967: 

Our only answer is to destroy that govern- 
ment or to be destroyed while trying to 
destroy the government. At any rate, we are 
going to start with guns to get our libera- 
tion. 


Fourth. Washington Post, August 3, 
1967: 

Our struggle is not confined to the bound- 
aries of the United States of America. We are 
for a truly United States of America from 
Tierra del Fuego (Argentina) to Alaska. 


Fifth. Associated Press, August 3, 
1967: 

Very soon, all of us, all over the world, 
will be able to overthrow the decadent gov- 
ernment and start the real revolution of 
building a society based on humanity rather 
than a society based on exploitation. 


Sixth. UPI, August 2, 1967: 

We are organizing urban guerrillas in the 
US. according to the tactics inspired by 
(Che) Guevara of creating two or three more 
Vietnams to bring the collapse of capitalism 
and imperialism. 


Seventh. UPI, August 3, 1967: 


I want to say Lincoln was a white racist in 
the best sense of the word. There is no evi- 
dence he tried to get real freedom for the 
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Negroes, He once said he regretted having to 
give freedom to the slaves in order to win 
the war. 


_ Eighth. New York Times, August 3, 

1967—this is part of an open message to 
Major Guevara over Havana radio: 

We eagerly await your writings in order to 
read them, digest them and plan our tactics 
based on them. . . . Please keep on fighting, 
because by your fighting you are helping to 
inspire us. Do not despair, my comrade, we 
shall overcome, 


Ninth, New York Times, August 2, 
1967: 

The Vietnamese are not exploiting us, nor 
discriminating against us. Where we have 
to fight is in the United States in order to 
fight against the structure of imperialist 
society. 


Tenth. UPI, July 28, 1967: 

If we are going to make a reality of (revo- 
lutionary Ernesto che“) Guevara's words 
about making two or three more Vietnams, 
it should be known that Detroit and New 
York are also Vietnams. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, it some- 
times requires such extreme activities 
on the part of a subversive to awaken 
the Congress and the American public 
to the dangers posed by his kind. In this 
case, the U.S. Government should have 
been in a position to prevent Carmichael 
from traveling to a Communist coun- 
try for the purpose of plotting and fo- 
menting revolution, insurrection and 
treason in the various countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, including the 
United States. However, because of in- 
attention, disinterest, and neglect on the 
part of the Congress toward situations 
such as this, we have no effective law 
on our books today to deal with Car- 
michael. 

As is well known, numerous Members 
have introduced “sense of Congress” 
resolutions petitioning the Attorney 
General to institute criminal charges 
against Carmichael under our criminal 
laws dealing with sedition. This is well 
and good; I have introduced such a reso- 
lution myself, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 489. My remarks at the moment, 
however, concern specific legislation 
designed, first, to prevent subversives 
from traveling abroad for subversive 
purposes and, second, to penalize severely 
those who violate travel bans which have 
legally and constitutionally been imposed 
by the Government. 

Almost 4 years ago, on November 6, 
1963, I introduced a bill to deal effec- 
tively with globetrotting by subversives 
who travel to Hanoi, Peking, Havana, 
and other Communist capitals in defi- 
ance of State Department regulations. 
That bill, H.R. 9045, was designed to 
plug loopholes in the travel control pro- 
visions of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Act of 1952. 

Extensive investigations in 1963 by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
concerning illegal travel to Cuba by 
U.S. citizens at the time of the Cuban 
crisis had revealed serious weaknesses 
in the present law. My bill grew out of 
the 1963 HCUA investigations and 
hearings. 

On June 18, 1964, I testified at con- 
siderable length before the House Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee No. 1 in support of 
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H.R. 9045. Also in 1964, the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in its 
annual report strongly urged that legis- 
lation is adopted explicitly authorizing 
the President -to regulate travel by 
U.S. citizens to specific areas or coun- 
tries at such times as he finds that the 
national interest requires such action, 
and making the violation of such re- 
straints punishable as an offense against 
the United States.” This, of course, is 
precisely what my bill, H.R. 9045, pro- 
posed to do. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, no action 
was taken by the 88th Congress on H.R. 
9045, and on January 6, 1965, I reintro- 
duced the measure as H.R. 1748 for con- 
sideration by the 89th Congress. This 
proposal, with amendments, was favor- 
ably reported by the House Judiciary 
Committee on October 4, 1966. However, 
this date was so near final adjournment 
that action on the floor of the House was 
not possible. 

Under the circumstances, on January 
16 of this year, I again introduced the 
bill. The current bill, H.R. 2430, is the 
same bill reported favorably by the 
House Judiciary Committee late last 
year. At present, I am pressing for and 
feel confident that there will be forth- 
coming the appropriate action by the 
subcommittee, by the full committee 
and finally by the House and the Senate 
in enacting the provisions of H.R. 2430. 

For the benefit of those Members and 
those other interested parties who might 
find useful an easy reference to the his- 
tory of this proposal, I offer for insertion 
in the Recor» at this point excerpts from 
committee publications bearing on the 
subject. A careful reading of these ma- 
terials should answer all questions as to 
the need, the constitutionality, and the 
practical effect of my proposal. 

In chronological order, these are as 
follows: 

First, an excerpt from the 1963 Annual 
Report of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities—House Report No. 
1739, 88th Congress, second session—on 
which the initial introduction of my bill 
was based. 

Second. A copy of my testimony on 
June 19, 1964, before Subcommittee No. 1 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary 
in support of my bill which was then 
H.R. 9045. 

Third. An excerpt from House Report 
No. 2183 of the 89th Congress, second 
session, to accompany H.R. 1748. I filed 
this report for the majority of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on October 4, 
1966. 

Fourth. A copy of H.R. 2430, the cur- 
rent bill, which is identical to H.R. 1748 
as it was reported out of the Judiciary 
Committee last year. 

The material referred to follows: 
[From Un-American Activities Annual 
Report—1963] 

VIOLATIONS OF STATE DEPARTMENT TRAVEL 
REGULATIONS AND PRO-CASTRO PROPAGANDA 
ACTIVITIES IN THE UNITED STATES—PARTS 
14 
On January 3, 1961, the United States 

severed diplomatic and consular relations 

with Cuba, The immediate but not the sole 
cause of this action was Castro’s demand 


that the United States reduce its embassy 
and consulate personnel in Havana to 11 
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persons, Referring to this demand in his an- 
nouncement of the break in relations, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower stated: 

“This unusual action * * can have no 
other purpose than to render impossible the 
conduct of normal diplomatic relations with 
that Government. 


“* * . * „ 


“This calculated action on the part of 
the Castro Government is only the latest of 
a long series of harassments, baseless ac- 
cusations, and vilification. There is a limit 
to what the United States in self-respect 
can endure. That limit has now been 
reached. 

On January 16, 1961, the Department of 
State barred U.S. citizens from traveling to 
Cuba unless they had passports specifically 
endorsed for such travel by the Department. 
Some months later, it came to the attention 
of the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties that American citizens with Communist 
Party and pro-Communist backgrounds 
were secretly traveling to Cuba—usually via 
Mexico—in violation of this ban. An investi- 
gation was initiated which led to the hold- 
ing of 10 days of public hearings in 1963. 
These hearings were held in Washington, 
D.C., on May 6, 7, and 23, August 5, Septem- 
ber 12 and 13, October 16, and November 
18, 1963, and in Los Angeles, Calif., on July 
1 and 2, 1963. A total of 42 witnesses testi- 
fied in these hearings. 

The legislative purposes of the hearings 
were to determine the need (1) for tighten- 
ing laws regulating foreign travel of U.S. 
citizens and (2) for broadening the defini- 
tion of persons required to register with the 
Attorney General under the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act of 1938. 

MAY 6 HEARING 

On May 6, 1963, a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities held 
the first in a series of hearings on the sub- 
jects of violations of State Department travel 
regulations and pro-Castro propaganda ac- 
tivities in the United States. 

The subcommittee was composed of Rep- 
resentatives Edwin E. Willis (chairman), 
William M. Tuck, and August E. Johansen. 
Also in attendance at the hearings at var- 
ious times were Representatives Joe R. Pool, 
Donald C. Bruce, Henry C. Schadeberg, and 
John M. Ashbrook. 

Following is the text of the opening state- 
ment read by Mr. Willis, the subcommittee 
chairman: 

“The subcommittee is convened to con- 
duct hearings upon the subjects of inquiry 
and for the legislative purposes set forth in 
the committee resolution adopted April 24, 
1963. I offer this resolution for the record. 
It reads as follows: 

“Be it resolved, that hearings by the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities or a sub- 
committee thereof, be held in Washington, 
D.C., or at such other place or places as the 
Chairman may determine, on such date or 
dates as the Chairman may designate, re- 
lating to (a) Communist propaganda activi- 
ties in the United States conducted in sup- 
port of the Communist regime in Cuba, or 
for the purpose of advancing the policies and 
objectives of the world Communist moye- 
ment in Latin America generally, (b) the 
activities of United States citizens acting on 
behalf of, or in the interest of, foreign Com- 
munist principals, and (c) foreign travel 
undertaken by United States citizens in con- 
nection with such activities and in violation 
of State Department travel regulations, for 
the following legislative purposes: 

“1. To provide factual information to aid 
Congress in the disposition of presently 
pending legislation (including, but not lim- 
ited to Sections 709 and 712 of H.R. 958), or 
in the proposal of remedial legislation, in 
fulfilment of the directions contained in 
the mandate to the Committee by House Res- 
olution 5 of January 9, 1963, and Public Law 
601 of the 79th Congress. 
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“2. The execution, by the administrative 
agencies concerned, of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act of 1938, travel control laws 
(particularly Title 8 U.S.C. 1185), and reg- 
ulations issued pursuant thereto, to assist 
the House in appraising the administration 
of such laws and regulations. 

"3. Consideration of the advisability of 
amending Title 22 U.S.C. 611, by extending 
the definition of the terms ‘foreign princi- 
pal’ and ‘agent of a foreign principal’ so as 
to remove any doubt as to the true test of 
the agency relationship or its application 
to activities within the intent of Congress 
as expressed in the Act. 

“Be it further resolved, that the hearings 
may include any other matter within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee which it, or 
any subcommittee thereof, appointed to 
conduct these hearings, may designate. 

“On December 16, 1950, over 12 years ago, 
the President of the United States pro- 
claimed the existence of a national emer- 
gency (64 Stat. A454). Declaring that ‘recent 
events in Korea and elsewhere constitute 
a grave threat to the peace of the world,’ 
that ‘world conquest by Communist imperi- 
alism is the goal of the forces of aggres- 
sion that have been loosed upon the world,’ 
and reminding the people of the United 
States that ‘if the goal of Communist im- 
perlalism were to be achieved, the people 
of this country would no longer enjoy the 
full, rich life they have with God's help 
built for themselves and their children,’ 
President Truman summoned ‘all citizens 
to make united effort for the security and 
well-being of our beloved country and to 
place its needs foremost in thought and 
action that the full moral and material 
strength of the National may be readied 
for the dangers which threaten us.’ 

“The President then declared: 

I summon all citizens to be loyal to the 
principles upon which our Nation is found- 
ed, to keep faith with our friends and allies, 
and to be firm in our devotion to the peace- 
ful purposes for which the United Nations 
was founded.’ 

“This proclamation has not been altered 
or repealed by succeeding Presidents. We 
need not be reminded that this emergency 
continues and the peril has grown in ur- 
gency. 

“Primarily because of U.S. military ac- 
tion—and at a cost of 150,000 U.S. casual- 
ties—the forces of world communism did 
not succeed in conquering South Korea. But 
by one means or another since that time, 
they have gained control of North Vietnam; 
have become a coequal element with neu- 
tralists and anti-Communists in the gov- 
ernment of Laos; seized Tibet and, with 
genocidal intent, suppressed resistance to 
their totalitarian rule there; and have also 
invaded India and occupied part of its ter- 
ritory. Today, they are carrying on open 
warfare in South Vietnam to topple the 
government of that country and have 
launched a civil war in Laos. Communist in- 
fluence in Africa and Latin America has been 
extended, and some 2 years ago a Communist 
regime was established not in some far-off 
continent but in Cuba, 90 miles from our 
shores. 

“Last Monday, Castro, the Cuban Com- 
munist dictator, was lavishly hailed and 
welcomed in Moscow and, in the words of 
Khrushchev, described as the ‘envoy’ of 
the first Communist revolution on the 
American continent, a ‘beacon’ to all Latin 
America, In response, Castro affectionately 
attributed to the Soviet Union the continu- 
ing success of his movement. 

“The Communist-led rebellion against the 
Batista government initially gained accept- 
ance here disguised as a ‘liberal’ revolu- 
tion. Well-intentioned people, both here 
and in Cuba, were led to support it. Conse- 
quently, Castro successfully seized power in 
January 1959. The true character of this rey- 
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olution quickly appeared in numerous acts 
of hostility committed against the United 
States and other non-Communist govern- 
ments of Latin America. On January 3, 1961, 
the United States withdrew recognition of 
Castro's regime. Any doubt as to the course 
upon which Cuba was embarked was finally 
dispelled in December 1962 by Castro's 
frank admission of his allegiance to the 
Communist cause. He said, ‘I am a Marxist- 
Leninist and will be one until the day I die.“ 

“Under the protection and assistance of 
the Soviet Union, Castro’s future was indef- 
initely secured, The efforts of the Commu- 
nist Party of Cuba and its American comrades 
are synchronized through the Moscow leader- 
ship of the world Communist movement. To 
assist in maintaining this Latin American 
spearhead in the Western Hemisphere, the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., at its last national 
convention held in New York City in Decem- 
ber 1959, adopted as a main political resolu- 
tion its ‘Hands Off Cuba’ policy and called 
for an end to all ‘interference’ in the affairs of 
Latin American countries. In other words, 
the basic Communist propaganda and agita- 
tion effort, enjoined as a directive upon 
American Communists, was to assure the 
continued existence of a Communist Cuba. 

“It is now apparent that Cuba was estab- 
lished as an advance Communist base in this 
hemisphere, intended to supply the inspira- 
tion, propaganda, training, communications, 
and technical assistance to revolutionary 
groups in the whole of Latin America and— 
more ominously—to provide an outpost for 
the Soviet Union, from which it may more 
conveniently and effectively direct its activ- 
ities against the United States. 

“As pointed out by Central In 
Agency Director John McCone in his appear- 
ance before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs February 19th last: 

The Cuban effort at present is far more 
serious than the hastily organized and ill- 
conceived raids that the bearded veterans of 
the Sierra Maestra led into such Central 
American countries as Panama, Haiti, Nica- 
ragua, and the Dominican Republic during 
the first eight or nine months Castro was in 
power. 

Today, the Cuban effort is far more 
sophisticated, more covert, and more deadly. 
In its professional tradecraft, it shows guid- 
ance and training by experienced Communist 
advisers from the Soviet bloc, including vet- 
eran Spanish Communists.’ 

“Mr. McCone further stated that approxi- 
mately 1,500 persons went to Cuba during 
the year 1962 from other Latin American 
countries to receive ideological indoctrination 
and guerrilla warfare training. He pointed out 
that some courses offered last as long as a year 
and include intensive training in sabotage, 
espionage, and psychological warfare and 
that these ‘visitors’ to Cuba serve also as 
couriers for Soviet communications and the 
financing of the Communist effort in various 
countries. 

“This liaison with Cuba, however, is not 
merely conducted by Communist Party mem- 
bers and others of the Latin American coun- 
tries. Despite the presently existing ban on 
travel to Cuba, despite the proclamation of 
national emergency summoning all citizens 
of the United States to be loyal to the prin- 
ciples upon which our Nation is founded, a 
substantial number of U.S. citizens continue 
to conduct a liaison with Cuba on behalf of 
promoting the Communist Cuban regime. 

“To control this traffic between the United 
States and Cuba, the Department of State 
announced on January 16, 1961, a modifica- 
tion of the travel control regulations, pro- 
hibiting travel to Cuba by any citizen of 
the United States, or any person owing al- 
legiance to the United States, unless he bears 
& passport validated by the Secretary of 
State for travel to Cuba (22 CFR Pt. 53.3, as 
amended). These regulations are based upon 
the security provisions of the Immigration 
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and Nationality Act of 1952, regulating 
travel of citizens and aliens during war or 
national emergency, and empowering the 
President to impose restrictions and pro- 
hibitions, in addition to those provided by 
the applicable section of the Act (8 U.S.C 
1185). 

“The regulations now proclaimed by the 
President require no passport for travel in 
the areas of North, Central, or South Amer- 
ica, with the exception of Cuba. However, 
although travel to North, Central, or South 
America (excluding Cuba) generally requires 
no passport, this does not apply to U.S. citi- 
zens who travel to Cuba via countries of this 
hemisphere or any country for which a pass- 
port is required. 

“It is interesting to note that the Special 
Consultative Committee on Security of the 
Organization of American States, on Febru- 
ary 20, 1963, offered an advisory document 
recomm: to member states a general 
prohibition of travel to Cuba except for 
those who have valid reasons, such as those 
of a humanitarian nature, and to require 
a travel document for every person who 
crosses an international border. 

“Despite the general ban on travel to Cuba 
unless a validated passport is obtained for 
such travel, Chairman Walter recently 
pointed out in a committee press release 
that the committee’s investigation has de- 
termined that some 100 American citizens 
have traveled to Cuba in violation of these 
regulations. Committee investigations initi- 
ated in July of 1962 disclose that travel to 
Cuba and other Communist countries by 
United States citizens, both authorized and 
unauthorized, appeared to create a serious 
security problem, suggesting deficiencies in 
the law or its administration, in relation to 
travel control laws and regulations, and 
also with regard to the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act of 1938. da and 
other assistance was clearly being rendered 
to the Communist cause in Cuba and 
throughout Latin America by United States 
citizens.” 

STATEMENT oF Hon. Epwin E. WILLIS oF 

LOUISIANA, BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1 oF 

THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. Wis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I very much appreciate your invitation to 
testify today on H.R. 9045, a bill to amend 
the travel control provisions of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1952, introduced 
by me on November 6, 1963. This bill was 
drafted after extensive investigation and 
hearings by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities relating to unauthorized travel to 
Cuba revealed serious weaknesses in present 
travel control laws. 

Briefly, my bill would make it a punishable 
offense to leave, or attempt to leave, or enter 
the United States without a valid passport; to 
travel or attempt to travel to, in or through 
any country or area without a passport 
specifically endorsed for such travel; or to 
travel, or attempt to travel to, in or through 
any country or area in which travel has been 
prohibited by the President upon his deter- 
mination such restriction is necessary in 
the national interest. 4 

There are, I believe, three basic matters to 
be considered relative to this bill: 

1. The constitutionality of bans on travel to 
certain areas when the President determines 
that travel to or in them would be contrary 
to the national interest. 

2. Demonstration that effective prosecu- 
tion of area travel ban violators is, in many 
instances, impossible because of weaknesses 
in present statutes which impose criminal 
penalties for such travel. 

3. Evidence that the bill H.R. 9045, would 
eliminate the weaknesses referred to above, 
thus making possible effective prosecution of 
those who engage in illegal travel. 

First, as to the constitutionality of area 
travel bans: 
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These bans, promulgated by the State De- 
partment, have been based on the power of 
the President of the United States to con- 
duct foreign policy. There has been a con- 
siderable number of court cases testing this 
power in recent years. In not one of these 
cases has the Presidential power to impose 
area restrictions on travel been questioned 
by the courts. 

It is significant that in three recent tests 
of area bans on travel by American citizens, 
the general Presidential authority and the 
specific bans have been upheld by the dis- 
trict courts and the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia—and the Su- 
preme Court has denied certiorari in each 
case, thus, in effect, giving its affirmation 
to the lower court’s decisions. 

I am referring to the 1959 cases of Worthy 
v. Herter (270 Fed. 2d 905) and Frank v. 
Herter (269 Fed, 2d 245), and to the 1960 
case of Porter v. Herter (278 Fed. 2d. 280). 

Even more recently, on February 20 and 
on March 30 of this year, two district court 
decisions—one by the District Court of East- 
erm Pennsylvania, and the other in Connec- 
ticut—reaffirmed this power. 

There is, I believe, no question whatsoever 
concerning the President’s power, in the in- 
terests of the United States, to ban travel in 
certain areas and of the concomitant power 
of Congress to impose penalties for viola- 
tions of these bans. 

On February 20 of this year, the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, in reversing 
the conviction of William Worthy, a case I 
will refer to again, for reentering the United 
States from Cuba without a properly vali- 
dated passport, held: 

“The right of the Congress to require pass- 
ports and to impose reasonable restrictions 
upon foreign travel is not dependent upon 
the existence of a state of war, but may be 
exercised under the broad power to enact 
legislation for the regulation of foreign 
affairs.” 

As to the second point—the effectiveness 
of present statutes in making practicable 
the prosecution of violators of area travel 
bans—I believe the following statement of 
fact will make all too clear the situation 
we are confronted with today and have 
been confronted with for many years. 

From May 23, 1947—when a ban was im- 
posed on travel to Yugoslavia—to the pres- 
ent, the President, through the Department 
of State, has, during various periods, banned 
travel to or in Red China, North Korea, 
North Vietnam, Cuba, Albania, B 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, 
the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia. 

Evidence developed by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities and other commit- 
tees of the Congress—including, I am sure, 
this subcommittee—indicates that, during 
these 17 years, hundreds of Americans have 
violated this travel ban. They have done so 
openly in many cases, making extended trips 
most recently to Cuba—but also to Red 
China, to the various satellite nations in 
Europe, and to Russia, itself, during the 
periods when travel to each of these coun- 
tries was banned. 

Despite this fact, from 1947 to date, there 
had not been a single successful prosecution 
of a violation of any one of these bans until 
May 14 of this year—less than a month ago 
—when Mrs. Helen Maxine Levi Travis was 
convicted in the Federal court in Los An- 
geles on two counts of illegal travel to Cuba. 
This conviction, no doubt, will be appealed. 

I should point out that one other con- 
viction had been obtained in the Federal 
court in Miami, that of William Worthy on 
August 8, 1962, also for illegal travel to 
Cuba. This conviction, however, was reversed 
by the Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, on 
February 20 of this year—as I mentioned 
a moment ago. 

Thus, the overall picture is a fantastic 
one. In effect, the unquestioned authority of 
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the President to bar travel to certain areas 
is a near-empty, almost meaningless power. 
It exists, but—to date—the U.S. Government 
has not been able to make it truly effective. 

Why is this so? 

The reason stands out in my mind, after 
analyzing the recent hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities—and also 
some earlier ones—is that there are certain 
serious weaknesses in the existing statutes 
under which prosecution must be made. 

It must be kept in mind that while the 
President has inherent power to control 
travel and to ban travel in certain areas 
under certain conditions, he does not have 
the power to impose a criminal penalty on 
those who violate his restrictions. Violators 
can be punished only on authorization of the 
Congress, expressed in the enactment of legis- 
lation providing penalties for those who 
violate his travel bans. 

In attempts to make Presidential area 
travel restrictions meaningful, Congress has 
enacted a number of laws. 

1. The (P ) Act of July 3, 1926 (44 
Stat. 887; 22 U.S.C, 211a). This act provides: 

“The Secretary of State may grant and 
issue passports, and cause passports to be 
granted, issued, and verified in foreign coun- 
tries by diplomatic representatives of the 
United States, and by such consul general, 
consuls, or vice consuls when in charge, as 
the Secretary of State may designate, and 
by the chief or other executive officer of the 
insular possessions of the United States, 
under such rules as the President shall desig- 
nate and prescribe for and on behalf of the 
United States, and no other person shall 
grant, issue, or verify such passports.” 

Twenty-six years ago—on March 31, 1938— 
the President of the United States, on the 
authority of this statute, issued the following 
regulation (22 CFR 51.75): 

“The Secretary of State is authorized in 
his discretion to refuse to issue a passport, 
to restrict a passport for use only in certain 
countries, to restrict it against use in certain 
countries, to withdraw or cancel a passport 
already issued, and to withdraw a passport 
for the purpose of restricting its validity or 
use in certain countries.” 

2. The penal sanctions for the enforcement 
of the above-mentioned law and regulation 
are found in the act of June 25, 1948 (18 
U.S.C. 1544), which imposes a prison term 
up to 5 years and/or a fine up to $5,000 on 
the basis of the criminal statute: 

“Whoever willfully and knowingly uses” 
and watch that word, “or attempts to use any 
passport in violation of the conditions or 
restrictions therein contained, or of the rules 
prescribed pursuant to the laws regulating 
the issuance of pass 8 

The committee’s recent investigation of 
unauthorized travel to Cuba—and its past 
investigations of other violations of area 
travel bans—reveal that Communist viola- 
tors of area travel restrictions do have con- 
cern about this statute. They have demon- 
strated their concern by attempting not to 
“use” their passports for travel they know 
to be illegal. Generally speaking, they have 
succeeded in this attempt and, to a large 
extent, rendered this statute useless as a 
means for enforcing area travel bans. 

What do they do? 

They will secure a passport before leaving 
the United States, so that their departure 
from this country will be lawful and not a 
violation of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952 (8 U.S.C. 1185), about which I 
will say more later. En route to their final 
destination—a country to which travel is 
banned—they will use this passport to travel 
to or through d, France, and/or other 
countries in the world where travel is per- 
mitted. When they actually reach their final 
destination, however—the country to or in 
which travel by U.S. citizens is forbidden— 
they will not show or utilize their passport. 

Through Communist Party channels of one 
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kind or another, they make arrangements 
with officials of the Communist country they 
are to enter and are provided, in advance, 
with an entry pass, permit, or “visa,” which 
is not stamped in their passports as it should 
be, but on a separate slip of paper. This 
“slip visa,” as it is called, is produced for the 
appropriate officials upon their arrival in the 
country in which travel is banned, and they 
are granted entry without the officials even 
seeing their passports. 

In the case of the group of 59 so-called stu- 
dents who traveled to Cuba last summer, 
they were provided with “slip visas” by the 
Cuban consulate in Czechoslovakia when 
they arrived in that country en route to 
Cuba. 

For many years, hearings of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities reveal, Com- 
munists have been resorting to this device 
to avoid a technical violation of the act of 
June 25, 1948, requiring lawful “use” of pass- 
ports. To date, this gimmick has been suc- 
cessful in protecting them from prosecution 
under the statute. 

It is important to recall, in this respect, 
that the act of 1926 affects only the issuance 
and use of passports. It does not ban travel 
in any specific area. 

It appears that a statute providing a pen- 
alty for misuse of a passport is not and will 
not be an effective instrument for enforcing 
Presidential travel bans as long as Commu- 
nist governments are willing, in the interests 
of the Communist conspiracy, to permit U.S. 
party members, fellow travelers, or any 
others they believe will serve their interests, 
to enter their borders without producing 
their passports. And such governments will 
be ready to do this, I believe, as long as they 
exist. 

3. The principal statute on which our Gov- 
ernment relies to enforce area travel bans is 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
(8 U.S.C. 1185), which provides that during 
a period of war or national emergency— 

“It shall, except as otherwise provided by 
the President, and subject to such limita- 
tions and exceptions as the President may 
authorize and prescribe, be unlawful for any 
citizen of the United States to depart from 
or enter, or attempt to depart from or enter, 
the United States unless he bears a valid 
passport. 

“Any person who shall willfully violate any 
of the provisions of this section, or of any 
order or proclamation of the President pro- 
mulgated, or of any permit, rule, or regula- 
tion issued thereunder, shall, upon convic- 
tion, be fined not more than $5,000, or, if a 
natural person, imprisoned for not more 
than five years, or both * * *” 

Presidential regulations and restrictions 
on travel, including area bans, issued 
through the Department of State, are pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. The just- 
quoted statute is cited as their authority and 

tions of area travel ban violators are 
based on this statute. 

It is this statute, section 1185 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, under which 
Helen Travis was indicted and convicted. 
It is under this statute, too, that three ring- 
leaders of the group of young persons who 
went to Cuba last summer have recently been 
indicted in New York. 

Is this statute generally effective, or are 
there weaknesses in it? 

The answer is provided in the mode of 
travel used by those who have gone to Cuba 
during the last 3½ years in violation of 
State Department regulations, I am referring 
not only to the 59 youths and students, 
but to them and also to the 100 or more 
other Americans—many of them adults— 
who, singly or in pairs, have traveled to 
Cuba without validated passports since the 
ban went into effect on January 19, 1961. 

How did they travel to avoid prosecu- 
tion? 


Some simply went to Mexico, a country 
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any American is permitted to visit without 
obtaining a passport. In Mexico City, they 
visited the Cuban consulate and obtained 
a “slip visa” for entry into Cuba. Then, 
after paying their own fare—or with it paid 
by the Cuban Government—they boarded 
a Cuban plane for their illegal destination. 
They returned to the United States, of course, 
in reverse fashion. 

The difficulty in obtaining an indictment, 
let alone a conviction, of these people lies 
in the near impossibility, in most cases, of 
proving that they violated section 1185 of the 

tion and Nationality Act, which I 
quoted a few minutes ago. 

Did they leave or enter the United States 
without a valid passport,” which this law 
says they cannot do? Technically no, because 
you do not need a passport to go to Mexico. 
Therefore, their immediate departure from 
and reentry into the United States was, on 
the surface, at least, completely “legal.” 

Do you need a passport to visit Cuba? 
Under Department of State regulations 
promulgated on January 19, 1961, and pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, yes—and one 
with a special validation. Did they have 
them? No. But unless it can be proved that 
they intended to travel to Cuba as of the 
moment they left the United States, they 
cannot be proved in violation of the existing 
law. 

If they claim that their intent, when they 
left the United States, was simply to visit 
Mexico City—and it was not until after they 
arrived there that they were invited, or de- 
cided, to visit Cuba—there is no chance of 
prosecution unless the Government can pro- 
duce evidence that this claim is false and 
that, at the time of their departure, they 
Tully intended to go on to Cuba. 

We must remember that the Presidential 
ban on travel to Cuba is one thing; the 
statute providing penalties for violation of 
the ban is another—and the statute, un- 
fortunately, does not make it a crime to 
travel to or in a country in which the Presi- 
dent has banned travel. If, after traveling to 
Mexico City with technical legality, they en- 
ter Cuba knowing that travel to that coun- 
try is banned, they are violating the Presi- 
dential ban on travel, but not the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act provision which im- 
poses a penalty only for illegal departure 
from, or entry into, the United States. 

There is another way of evading this law. 
The so-called students made partial use of it. 
You apply for a passport, stating you desire 
to visit a country in which travel is per- 
mitted. You are given a passport. You leave 
this country, possessing a “valid passport” in 
compliance with the provisions of section 
1185 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
You go to the country you said you intended 
to visit—and then you proceed, from that 
country, to Cuba or some other country to 
which travel is banned. This has been done 
by the Communists over and over again for a 
period of many years. 

Now, if you are at all discreet, the Gov- 
ernment will never be able to prove that, at 
the time you left the United States with a 
“valid passport,” your intent was actually to 
go to Cuba, for which you need a special 
validation which you did not have in your 
passport—and that you are therefore in 
violation of the law. 

The part of this evasion device neglected 
by the leaders of the “student” group— 
apparently intentionally—was that they 
were not discreet. It was their intent to test 
and, if possiblo, break the Cuban travel ban. 
They therefore openly proclaimed in ad- 
vance their aim of traveling to Cuba in 
violation of regulations and went about re- 
oruiting others to do the same. They thus 
provided the usually almost impossible-to- 
get evidence of intent—and so they stand 
indicted today while scores of other viola- 
tors have gone free. 

I should point out here that four of the 
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leaders of this group—the three I referred 
to who have been indicted for actually 
traveling to Cuba and one other who did 
not make the trip, although he helped ar- 
range it and recruited others for it—have 
also been indicted on charges of conspiring 
illegally to set up this trip in violation of 
our travel laws. 

I do not believe that I am being unrea- 
sonable or unfair when I say I trust they are 
convicted, because certainly if they are not, 
after so gross and flagrant a violation and 
defiance of the law, it will mean that the 
key statute in this field—the Immigration 
and Nationality Act—is almost worthless as 
an instrument for enforcing Presidential 
travel bans. 

Will H.R. 9045 correct the problems I have 
just outlined? 

I believe it will—because it makes it a 
crime simply to travel to, in, or through any 
country or area in which all travel has been 
banned by the President, or to travel in 
any country or area where travel has been 
banned without a passport specifically en- 
dorsed and authorized for such travel. 

The loopholes which exist in the present 
statutes, making effective prosecution impos- 
sible in many cases, are found in their reli- 
ance on the concept of departure from or 
entry into the United States (in the 1952 
statute) and the concept of unlawful use of 
@ passport (in the 1948 statute). H.R. 9045 
eliminates these difficulties. 

I would like to say a little more here about 
the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals decision 
of February 20 of this year, reversing the 
conviction of William Worthy who, under 
section 1185 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, had been found quilty of enter- 
ing the United States without a valid pass- 
port after visiting Cuba. The court held that 
it is unconstitutional to penalize a citizen 
abroad for reentering the United States with- 
out a valid passport, even though the citi- 
zen’s initial departure from this country was 
itself illegal. 

I strongly disagree with the result of this 
decision and particularly with the reasoning 
that it is unconstitutional to penalize a 
citizen for his reentry into the United States 
from proscribed travel abroad which had 
been initiated by an unlawful departure 
from this country. The Department of Jus- 
tice did not seek review of the fifth circuit's 
reversal in the Worthy case, but it, also, evi- 
dently disagrees with that decision, because 
Iam advised the Department intends to seek 
conviction of the four individuals I have re- 
ferred to in the New York circuit on certain 
of the counts on which the fifth circuit 
reversed Worthy’s conviction. 

In view of the Worthy decision, and what- 
ever the result of the New York prosecution, 
the need is clear and urgent for the passage, 
in my opinion, of H.R. 9045. 

There are two additional points I would 
like to make relative to what, I believe, are 
the merits of H.R. 9045. First, Communists— 
in their efforts to get around area travel 
bans—have frequently resorted to falsified 
passport applications. 

They will indicate, falsely, that they wish 
to travel to Australia, France, England, or 
some other country where travel is permitted, 
when their actual destination is a country 
in which travel is banned. Their purpose in 
doing this is to obtain a “valid” p 
so that they can leave and enter the United 
States in compliance with the provisions of 
section 1185 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. This is the first step, normally, 
in a successful evasion of the criminal pro- 
visions of that act by a person who plans to 
travel in a banned area or country. 

Going back over a period of many years, 
you will find that there have been few suc- 
cessful prosecutions of fraud of one kind 
or another in relation to applications for 
and use of passports. Earl Browder, it will be 
recalled, went to jail for passport fraud. 
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Generally speaking, however—again because 
of the difficulty of proving intent—the Gov- 
ernment has been unsuccessful in obtaining 
convictions for fraudulent passport appli- 
cations filed with the purpose of enabling 
the traveler to evade an area travel ban. 

H.R. 9045 will not prevent fraudulent or 
falsified passport applications. It will, how- 
ever, I believe, render them ineffective as 
a means of avoiding prosecution for travel 
to or in a country in violation of a Presi- 
dential travel restriction. It will do this by 
making such travel itself a criminal act. 
Because the person who so travels can be 
prosecuted for the simple act of traveling, 
he will gain little or nothing by falsifying 
an application for a passport so that he can 
depart and reenter the United States legally. 

Finally, H.R. 9045 eliminates an important 
restriction in the present status on criminal 
penalties for violations of Presidental travel 
bans. As I pointed out earlier, the Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, in the Worthy 
decision, stated that the President has the 
clear authority to impose travel restrictions 
not only in time of war, but at all times. The 
Immigration and Nationality Act, however, 
provides penalties only for violations of re- 
strictions imposed in time of war or national 
emergency. Thus, the Congress, to date, has 
failed to fully support, by statute, the Presi- 
dent's authority in this area. I believe that as 
long as the courts have consistently held that 
he has the power to impose such bans at all 
times, Congress should act to make that 
power meaningful at all times—not only at 
certain unusual times. 

I do not know just when the present na- 
tional emergency will end, and do not foresee 
its termination in the near future. Despite 
this, I believe we should look ahead to the 
day when it might be ended and face the 
reality that, even at that time, there may 
well be various occasions when our national 
interest, our national security and well-being, 
will demand the imposition of area bans on 
travel by the President. When that time 
comes, there should be on hand a statute 
which will make possible the prosecution of 
those who violate the restrictions. Unless we 
act now, while we have the opportunity and 
the issue is clearly before us, we will, in 
effect, be curbing the future ability of the 
President to exercise the full authority of 
his office at all times in the best interest of 
the United States. 

I would like to request at this time, Mr. 
Chairman, that the record be kept open for 
me to submit, within the next few days, or at 
your instruction, a study now in preparation 
of some of the many cases which illustrate 
the ineffectiveness of our present criminal 
statutes as regards area travel bans. Be- 
cause I would not want to take up your time 
reading these cases, and because it is not 
quite complete, I would beg your indulgence 
in that report. 

Before closing, I would like to make some 
comments on what is probably the best 
known, most recent and, perhaps, the most 
flagrant violation of an area restriction on 
travel. I am referring, of course, to tue trip 
to Cuba made last summer by 59 youths and 
students. The organizers of this trip openly 
proclaimed in advance—through press re- 
leases and press conferences—their intent 
to violate the ban on travel to Cuba. They 
held meetings to recruit others for the trip. 
They mailed out numerous letters for the 
same , informing the recipients that 
if they made the trip, they would be risking 
prosecution, a fine and imprisonment. Ap- 
parently, fearing that a move might be made 
to halt their clearly illegal departure for 
Cuba, they planned and executed a covert 
exodus from this country. 

Most significant, perhaps, as far as the 
matter now before us is concerned, the lead- 
ers of this group, shortly after they returned 
from Cuba, formed the so-called Student 
Committee for Travel to Cuba. They had, 
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by the way, set up a similar committee to 
last summer’s trip. 

As early as September 16 of last year— 
less than a month after they returned from 
Cuba—this Student Committee for Travel 
to Cuba announced that the Cuban Federa- 
tion of University Students had invited them 
to visit Cuba again this summer. On Novem- 
ber 20 of last year, the group announced that 
they were planning on having 500 young 
persons visit Cuba this summer and that 
100 had already applied to make the trip. 
In a release of this same date, they made 
the following statement: 

“The Government is acting in an uncon- 
stitutional manner and they cannot intimi- 
date us. We, therefore, serve public notice on 
them that we intend to violate their public 
notices and threats and continue to sponsor 
trips to Cuba.” 

Less than a month ago, on May 20, the 
group announced that well over 100 young 
persons would make the trip this year. A 
spokesman claimed that about 1,000 appli- 
cations had been received and 400 persons 
interviewed before those who would make 
the trip were finally selected. 

Gentlemen, as you know, the 70-odd per- 
sons selected for the trip—about half of them 
students—are now in Cuba. With the coop- 
eration of the Czechoslovak Communist Gov- 
ernment, they traveled there, via Prague, ar- 
riving on June 12. 

Shortly after their arrival, four members 
of the group issued a call for the destruction 
of the Government of the United States. 
Edward Lemansky, the leader, has identified 
himself as a Communist and, specifically, as 
a member of the Progressive Labor Move- 
ment—the same ultraradical Communist or- 
ganization which organized last year’s trip. 
The day after they arrived, the group at- 
tended a meeting of the Young Communist 
Association and was praised by Fidel Castro 
himself for “defying the reactionary tend- 
ency of their Government.” 

It will interest this subcommittee to know 
that, as recently as June 1, in a letter to those 
who had applied for the trip and had not 
been selected for it, the Student Committee 
for Travel to Cuba made the following state- 
ment: 

“We know that all those who made appli- 
cations were committing themselves to the 
struggle against the travel ban and the iso- 
lation of Cuba. * * * 

“The attack that we are making against 
our Government's policy is just beginning to 
gain momentum, and we are planning other 
trips and political activity to further our 
goals, We hope that you are interested in par- 
ticipating in these activities.” 

Obviously, the leaders of this organization 
have every intention—and so state openly— 
to continue to violate the laws of the United 
States. 

Gentlemen, I think that you and I and all 
Members of the Congress must face the fact 
that this outright and flagrant violation of 
the laws of this country has been encouraged, 
in part, by the weaknesses, the loopholes, in 
our existing statutes. The participants appar- 
ently believe that, because most of the trav- 
elers got away with it last year, they can do 
the same this year. They feel that they can 
evade our laws, defy the proper authority 
of the President and the Government and, in 
effect, thumb their noses at the American 
people. I think it is time for the Congress to 
do something about this situation before it 
gets worse. The first step—the least we can 
do—is to put teeth in the authority exer- 
oe by the President in banning travel to 
Cuba. 

The organizers of this trip invoke “civil 
liberties” and “the right to travel” as a de- 
fense and justification of their actions, just 
as they did last year. Their records reveal, 
however, that they are not really interested 
in civil liberties or rights, in the American 
tradition. 
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Just as the Communists cry “peace” in 
their efforts to undermine and subvert the 
United States, so these people are crying 
“freedom to travel.” Their aim, however, is 
not to protect, defend, or strengthen any- 
ones’ constitutional rights. Through their 
last trip and the one they have organized 
for this summer, they hope to embarrass 
and degrade the United States in the eyes 
of Latin Americans and people in other 
parts of the world. They are attempting to 
create the impression that they are a group 
of “typical” American students and that, as 
such, they are at odds with their “repres- 
sive” government, its laws and policies. 

They are trying to create the impression 
that wonderful things are taking place in 
Cuba under communism, that the U.S. Goy- 
ernment has banned travel to that area only 
to keep the truth about the wonders of com- 
munism from the American people—and 
that they are so devoted to truth, that they 
will defy the power of the United States in 
their search for it. Along with these objec- 
tives, of course, is their aim to build up 
Castro and communism, to strengthen his 
regime in Cuba, to break the ban on travel 
to that country, and to discredit—to the 
best of their ability—the name and foreign 
policy of the United States. 

Why do I say this? Because of their ac- 
tions, the things they have done and are 
doing even today. 

In hearings held by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities last year on the 1963 visit 
to Cuba organized by this group, it was re- 
vealed that, while they were in Cuba, they 
established a “continuation committee” to 
organize additional trips to Cuba. The day 
before the group left Cuba to return to the 
United States, this continuation committee 
was addressed by a Cuban official, Mr. Gerald 
Mazzola, director of the so-called Cuban 
Institute for Priendship Among the Peoples. 
Mr. Mazzola told the continuation committee 
that the trip the group had made was very 
important to Cuba and to its foreign policy 
because, if they could break the American 
ban on travel to Cuba, it would be very diffi- 
cult for other countries to impose or enforce 
a ban on such travel. 

A young man who made the trip with the 
group—and with the knowledge of the CIA 
and FBI—and who testifled as a cooperative 
witness before our Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, stated that Mr. Mazzola em- 
phasized this strongly, pointing out that it 
would help undermine the U.S. policy of try- 
ing to isolate and quarantine Cuba. 

The same witness revealed that Levi Laub, 
a prime organizer of last summer's trip, went 
skindiving with Fidel Castro on one occasion 
and was advised by Castro at the time that in 
the event the United States attempted to 
prosecute any of the student travelers it 
would be a good idea to bring down a couple 
of hundred more while the prosecution was 
going on. It may well be, by the way, that 
this hope of Fidel Castro will be realized. 

Mr. Mazzola, too, according to the witness, 
urged the members of the continuation com- 
mittee to bring additional groups to Cuba. 

These facts, I believe, make it all too clear 
that the interest of the organizers of last 
summer's trip is not in protecting American 
constitutional rights, but in promoting 
Castro and communism in Cuba. 

The key organizers of last summer’s trips 
to Cuba—Levi Laub, who went skindiving 
with Castro; Philip Abbott Luce, an official of 
the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee; 
Stefan Martinot, organizer of a progressive 
labor group at Columbia University; and 
Anatole Schlosser, who did not go on the 
trip—were all subpenaed to testify in the 
hearings of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Shortly thereafter, on September 
27 of last year, the four were indicted on 
charges of conspiring illegally to organize and 
promote the trip to Cuba in violation of this 
country’s travel laws. They are now awaiting 
trial. 
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Gentlemen, even this has not fazed two of 
these young men. The two, Levi Laub and 
Philip Abbott Luce, even while under indict- 
ment and facing trial on this conspiracy 
charge and also for illegal travel to Cuba, 
are serving on the executive board of the 
Student Committee for Travel to Cuba, which 
organized the current visit to Cuba. They 
brazenly continued to conspire even while 
facing a trial for conspiracy. 

There is one other point that should be 
mentioned about these men. Many Amer- 
icans were shocked, I am sure, when just a 
few weeks ago—on May 28 of this year—they 
read in the New York Herald Tribune an ad 
containing a statement signed by about 150 
young men, all professedly of draft age. The 
ad announced the signers’ claimed belief 
that, in South Vietnam, the United States 
was attempting to suppress the struggle of the 
Vietnamese people for national independence, 
that it was fighting against the people of 
Vietnam. In addition to calling for U.S. with- 
drawal from South Vietnam, the signers flatly 
stated that if drafted they would refuse to 
serve in that country. 

It will interest this subcommittee and, I 
believe, all the American people, to know 
that 10 of the signers of this ad were young 
men who made the illegal trip to Cuba last 
summer. Two of them were Levi Laub and 
Philip Abbott Luce who, as I have men- 
tioned, are serving on the executive board 
of the committee which organized the pres- 
ent trip to Cuba, even while facing a con- 
e trial for organizing last summer's 

p. 

Albert Maher, another young man who 
made the illegal trip to Cuba last summer 
and who is also presently on the executive 
board of the Student Committee for Travel 
to Cuba, was another signer of this ad, Ma- 
her, though not subpenaed as a witness, at- 
tended the committee's hearings last Sep- 
tember on the student trip to Cuba and, be- 
cause of his disruptive activities, had to be 
forcefully ejected from the hearing room. 

Still another signer was Salvatore Cuc- 
chiari who was not indicted, but was named 
as a coconspirator with Laub, Luce, Marti- 
not, and Schlosser in organizing last sum- 
mer's trip. 

This same ad had earlier appeared in the 
blatantly pro-Communist-National Guard- 
ian with about 50 fewer signers. 

In both of these ads, an appeal was made 
for contributions to defray the cost of plac- 
ing it in such papers as the New York Times, 
Washington Post, and the San Francisco 
Chronicle. The ads also contained an appeal 
for its readers to authorize inclusion of their 
names as signers of the statement in future 
ads. 


The person to whom checks were to be 
made payable and to whom the authoriza- 
tion for publication of the names of addi- 
tional signers were to be sent was none other 
than Philip Abbott Luce. This man, while 
under a conspiracy indictment for organiz- 
ing and promoting the trip to Cuba last 
summer, has not only been serving on the 
executive board of the group which orga- 
nized the trip this summer, but he is actu- 
ally, as of this moment, playing a key role 
in organizing opposition to service with our 
Armed Forces in Vietnam, men who are 
fighting to prevent the Communists from 
taking over that country. 

Gentlemen, the facts indicate that these 
young men are not merely misguided 
idealists. The record of their activities dem- 
onstrates where their allegiance lies and the 
threat they and their supporters pose to the 
security of the United States. I believe it 
further demonstrates the urgency that exists 
for the Congress to enact legislation, as soon 
as possible, to provide criminal sanctions 
for travel banned by the President of the 
United States in the interest of our national 
security. ` 

These are not easy or secure times. We face 
tremendous problems in Asia, Africa, and 
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Latin America. They are growing rather than 
decreasing. In various areas, we are trying 
to plug gaps in our defenses and increase our 
ability to defeat the Communist onslaught. 
Americans are dying again in foreign lands in 
this effort. 

The attacks on the United States by its 
enemies are many and varied. The trip to 
Cuba by the group now there is one of these 
attacks. The trip last summer was another. 
The numerous past violations of bans on 
travel to Communist countries have been 
still others. They have the same ultimate 
purpose as attacks made on American mili- 
tary personnel in South Vietnam, and the 
shooting down of American planes in Laos. 

There is no doubt in my mind that in the 
near future, the Congress will be called upon 
to strengthen the hand of the President in 
dealing with the numerous problems and 
military attacks we face abroad, including 
certain ones in Latin America that will be 
largely instigated and promoted by Castro. 
While we are doing this, we should also look 
to our internal legal defenses. Let us make 
this country as strong as we can in every way. 

The President, in his efforts to implement 
our foreign policy and to cope with these 
many problems, has placed a ban on travel to 
Cuba. I think the record indicates, without 
question, that there is a positive need for the 
Congress to act in support of that ban. It 
alone can impose effective penal sanctions 
for violations of the President’s restriction. 
As yet, we have not done this. Without such 
sanctions, his ability to effectively execute 
the foreign policy of this country is seri- 
ously weakened. Certainly, the least we can 
do is to strengthen his hand in the exercise of 
his legitimate authority. It is my conviction 
that H.R. 9045, the bill presently before this 
subcommittee, affords such an opportunity. 
It is therefore my hope that this subcom- 
mittee will report this bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may I make one ob- 
servation? 

We are just in the process of issuing and 
printing the annual report of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. There 
is a short section on this subject, two of the 
pages, I recall. Since this is a committee 
action and since in that statement the full 
committee is for the enactment of this law, 
I should like to reflect the feeling of the full 
Committee on House Un-American Activi- 
ties to support what I say and to insert that 
passage in the record at this point. 

Mr. FeicHan. You will submit that to the 
committee and we will decide where to in- 
sert it, 

Mr. Writs. All right. 

I am extremely grateful for your patience. 
It took some time to develop this business, 
but you have to go through all the gimmicks 
of law to understand where the loopholes 
are and exist. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Willis, our thanks for 
your splendid analysis on this very critical 
issue that is facing us. 

Mr. Wits. Mr. Chairman, I have seated 
next to me the counsel of the committee, 
Mr. William Hitz, formerly with the Depart- 
ment of Justice for some 30 years; and the 
Director, Mr. Francis McNamara; and asso- 
ciate counsel, Mr, Alfred M. Nittle. I brought 
them here if there are any technical ques- 
tions that I can’t answer. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. All right, Mr. Rodino. 

Mr. Roprno. I would like to take this op- 
portunity to thank our colleague for his 
fine study and very analytical analysis of the 
present law and the contribution he makes 
by way of a proposal that he brings to the 
attention of this subcommittee, which I 
am sure has been drafted only after a great 
deal of research. 

Knowing that the gentleman is a fine law- 
yer, a very able and distinguished constitu- 
tional lawyer, I know he spends many, many 
hours without trying to fit any particular 
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clause except the clause of trying to protect 
the rights of citizens. 

I have several questions, Mr. Willis, with 
regard to the bill proposed. I have not had 
an opportunity to study it carefully but as 
you were going along I noted that on page 2 
of your proposal, subparagraph 2, where you 
are speaking of banning “travel in or through 
any country or area, or attempt to travel to, 
enter, or travel in or through any country 
or area, unless he bears a passport specially 
endorsed for .“ 

Now, isn’t it a fact that under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act a passport is 
merely defined as any travel document issued 
by competent authority showing the bearer's 
origin, identity, and nationality, if any, 
which is valid for the entry of the bearer into 
a foreign country? 

Mr. WI. Ls. I suppose that is the definition 
but you can enlarge it and include other lan- 
guage if you so desire. 

Mr. Roprno. Well, my point is this: What 
would prevent an individual who had gone to 
another country validly, to be issued by that 
“competent authority” of another country a 

stating that this is being issued toa 
citizen of the United States to travel else- 
where into places restricted or prohibited by 
the United States? 

Mr, Wilis. I am afraid I missed the point. 
Would you illustrate that by giving the coun- 
tries the passport says he may visit and what 
he does so I can follow the exact point? 

Mr. Roprno. Well, let us assume that an in- 
dividual were allowed to travel by passport 
issued by the American Government to some 
country, a European country. 

Mr. WII Lis. England, for instance. 

Mr. Roprno., England. 

Mr. WILLIS. All right. 

[From Rept. No. 2183, to accompany H.R. 

1784] 
AMENDING SECTION 215 OF THE IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY ACT 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill (H.R. 1748) to amend 
section 215 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon with amendments and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
make it a punishable offense, upon the de- 
termination of the President that travel re- 
striction is necessary in the national secu- 
rity interests, to depart, or attempt to depart 
from the United States without a valid pass- 
port; to travel, or attempt to travel to, in or 
through, any country or area without a pass- 
port valid for such travel; or to travel or to 
attempt to travel to, in, or through any 
country or area in which travel has been pro- 
hibited by the President. 

The amendments conform with the rec- 
ommendations made by the Department of 
State and the Department of Justice. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The power of the President to regulate 
travel of U.S. citizens to specified areas under 
certain conditions is derived from the con- 
stitutional power to conduct the foreign af- 
fairs of the United States. The refusal of the 
Executive to accord approval for citizens to 
travel in a designated area because it is a 
potential trouble spot is a “foreign affair” 
lying within this power of the Executive. If 
the President has reason to believe that pres- 
ence of U.S. citizens in a particular foreign 
area may evolve into, or be the occasion of, 
a clash diplomatic or military, with a foreign 
government, the Executive’s power to con- 
duct foreign affairs includes the power to re- 
fuse to sanction travel of citizens in that 
particular area. The right to travel like every 
other form of liberty, is subject to restric- 
tions under certain circumstances. 

The constitutionality of this exercise of 
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power has been tested in the Federal courts 
and the exercise of this power has been 
upheld (Worthy v. Herter, 270 F. 2d, 905 
(June 9, 1959); Frank v. Herter, 269, F. 2d 
245 (July 6, 1959); and Porter v. Herter, 278 
F. 2d, 28 (April 28, 1960). In all three cases 
certiorari was denied by the U.S. Supreme 
Court (361 U.S. 918). 

The right of the Congress to require pass- 
ports and to impose reasonable restrictions 
on foreign travel is not dependent upon an 
existence of a state of war, but may be exer- 
cised under the broad power to enact legis- 
lation for the regulation of foreign affairs. 
The Executive’s refusal to validate a pass- 
port for travel to a particular area is sup- 
ported by the authority granted by Congress 
in the Passport Act of 1926 (44 Stat. 887; 
22 U.S.C, 211a) and was so held in Zemel v. 
Rusk (381 U.S. 1). 

The principal statute upon which the Gov- 
ernment relies to enforce area travel bans 
is the n and Nationality Act of 
1952 (66 Stat. 163; 8 U.S.C. 1185). 

Section 215(b) of this act provides that 
when the President advises that area travel 
restriction is required, it shall be unlawful 
for a citizen to depart from, or enter the 
United States, or attempt to do so, unless 
he bears a valid 

In a recent case brought under the pro- 
visions of section 215(b), relating to the 
“entry” of citizens into the United States, 
the Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, 
held that portion of the statute unconstitu- 
tional, basing the decision on the rationale 
that Congress could not make it a criminal 
offense for an American citizens to return to 
the United States (Worthy y. United States, 
328 F. 2d 386). The “departure” provision of 
this existing law creates an evidentiary prob- 
lem since the burden is placed upon the 
Government to establish both the exact 
time of departure, and an intention on the 
part of the citizen at the time of departure, 
to travel to a prohibited or a restricted area. 
There are other deficiencies which exist in 
the present statute, making effective prose- 
cution impossible in many cases resulting 
from the reliance on the concept of de- 
parture from or entry into the United States. 
Individuals have falsely stated that they in- 
tend to travel to a friendly country, when 
the actual destination is a country in which 
travel is banned. Others have traveled to 
countries contiguous to the United States 
where passports are not necessary and from 
there have departed to areas where travel 
was prohibited. 

The President in his efforts to implement 
foreign policy, has currently prohibited travel 
to China, North Korea, North Vietnam, Al- 
bania, and Cuba. 

The President’s ability to effectively exe- 
cute the foreign policy of the United States 
is seriously weakened as a result of the de- 
ficiencies in existing law and will continue 
to be such until effective sanctions for vio- 
lations of travel restrictions are enacted. 

The legislation will strengthen the hand 
of the President in the exercise of his con- 
stitutional authority. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


The present law, section 215 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1185), 
provides in subsection (a) that when the 
United States is at war, or during the exist- 
ence of any national emergency, and when 
the President shall find that the interest of 
the United States require that restrictions 
and prohibitions, in addition to those pro- 
vided otherwise than by section 215, be im- 
posed upon the departure of persons from, 
and their entry into, the United States and 
shall make public proclamation thereof, cer- 
tain acts are unlawful until otherwise ordered 
by the President or the Congress. The bill, 
as amended, authorizes exercise of this Presi- 
dential power whenever the President shall 
find that the national security interests of 
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the United States require that restrictions 
and prohibitions be imposed upon travel of 
persons from and into the United States. The 
President is thereby not confined to the regu- 
lation of travel only in the time of war or 
during the proclamation of a national emer- 


gency. 

Subsection (b) of section 215 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act is amended by 
making it unlawful, in the event the Presi- 
dent proclaims that the national security in- 
terests require, and while such proclamation 
is in force, for any citizen or national of the 
United States to depart from or attempt to 
depart from the United States unless he 
bears a valid passport; travel to, enter, or 
travel in or through any country or area, 
or attempt to travel to, enter, or travel in or 
through any country or area, without a pass- 
port valid for such travel; or to travel to, 
enter, or travel in or through any country 
or area, or attempt to travel to, enter, or 
travel in or through any country or area to 
which travel by US. nationals or citizens 
has been proclaimed by the President. 

The bill also amends subsection (c) of 
section 215 of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act to reduce the penalties, upon convic- 
tion, from $5,000 and/or 5 years imprison- 
ment, to $1,000 and/or 1 year imprisonment. 
This amendment to establish more realistic 
penal sanctions is recommended by the De- 
partment of State. 


ELR. 2430 


A bill to amend section 215 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
that portion of the first sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 215 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1185) preced- 
ing paragraph (1) is amended to read as 
follows: “When the President shall find that 
the national security interests of the United 
States require that restrictions and prohibi- 
tions in addition to those provided otherwise 
than by this section be imposed upon the 
travel of persons or departure from or entry 
into the United States, and shall make pub- 
lic proclamation thereof, it shall, until other- 
wise ordered by the President or the Con- 
gress, be unlawful—”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section 215 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) After such proclamation as is pro- 
vided for in subsection (a) of this section 
has been made and published and while such 
proclamation is in force, it shall, except as 
otherwise provided by the President, and 
subject to such limitations and exceptions 
as the President may authorize and prescribe, 
be unlawful for any citizen or national of 
the United States to— 

“(1) depart from or attempt to depart 
from the United States unless he bears a 
valid passport; or 

“(2) travel to, enter, or travel in or 
through any country or area, or attempt to 
travel to, enter, or travel in or through any 
country or area, unless he bears a passport 
valid for such travel; or 

“(3) travel to, enter, or travel in or 
through any country or area, or attempt to 
travel to, enter, or travel in or through any 
country or area to which travel by United 
States citizens or nationals has been prohib- 
ited by the President.” 

(c) Subsection (c) of such section 215 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Any person who shall willfully vio- 
late any of the provisions of this section, or 
of any order or proclamation of the Presi- 
dent promulgated, or of any permit, rule, or 
regulation issued thereunder, shall, upon 
conviction, be fined not more than $1,000, or, 
if a natural person, imprisoned for not more 
than one year, or both; and the officer, direc- 
tor, or agent of any corporation who know- 
ingly participates in such violation shall be 
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punished by like fine or imprisonment, or 
both; and any vehicle, vessel, or aircraft to- 
gether with its appurtenances, equipment, 
tackle, apparel, and furniture, concerned in 
any such violation, shall be forfeited to the 
United States.” 

(d) The section heading of such section 
215 is amended to read as follows: “TRAVEL 
CONTROL OF ALIENS, NATIONALS, AND CITIZENS”, 

(e) The table of contents contained in 
the first section of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act is amended by striking out 


“Sec. 215. Travel control of aliens and citi- 
zens in time of war or national 
emergency.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof 

Sec. 215. Travel control of aliens, nationals, 
and citizens.” 


DEPARTURE OF DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR AFRICAN AF- 
FAIRS, J. WAYNE FREDERICKS 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of State, the President, and 
the Congress is losing a valued, trusted, 
dedicated, and courageous servant with 
the forthcoming departure of Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs, 
J. Wayne Fredericks. 

As a result of my membership on the 
Subcommittee on Africa of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, I have had 
the pleasurable opportunity of working 
closely with Mr. Fredericks for the past 
2% years. He has also been one of the 
guiding lights of a bipartisan congres- 
sional study group on Africa, of which 
I am a member, that has on three sep- 
arate occasions met with British parlia- 
mentarians to discuss our respective 
government’s policy in that area, 

Without his leadership, the awakening 
of congressional interest in Africa would 
not have come to pass. It is my careful 
judgment, after 542 years as an observer 
on the Washington scene, that the Fed- 
eral Government has had no more able, 
trusted, dedicated, or useful public 
servant than Wayne Fredericks. He 
knows as much about the subject mat- 
ter he dealt with as any man in our Gov- 
ernment, but his special skill was his 
political instincts and understanding of 
Congress. He likes Congress, and Con- 
gressmen, and he infected us with his 
own enthusiasm for understanding and 
appreciating the peoples of the African 
continent. 

I wish him well in his new assignment 
with the Ford Foundation. I hope that 
future events will permit him to again 
serve in Washington where he has made 
such a remarkable contribution. 

Today’s New York Times carries a 
well deserved tribute to Wayne Fred- 
ericks, and I would like to set it forth 
in the Recor at this point: 

Key JoB To FILL at STATE 

A Deputy Assistant Secretary for African 
Affairs does not rank high in the State De- 
partment bureaucracy, but J. Wayne Fred- 
ericks transformed that post into a key in- 
strument of two-way education. He did 
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much to educate leaders of the new Africa 
about America, but his greater contribution 
may have been the education of Americans 
about Africas’ problems and prospects. 

Mr. Fredericks was a tireless advocate of 
an active and distinctive American policy for 
a continent usually low on Washington’s 
priority list. He thus helped overcome that 
“tremendous institutional inertial force” at 
State of which Adlai Stevenson warned 
President-elect Kennedy in 1960. He aroused 
an enduring interest in Africa on the part 
of intelligent young members of the Con- 
gress and many others in the community at 
large. 

This dedicated man could carry on such a 
free-wheeling, many-faceted operation in 
part because he was not a career diplomat, 
beholden to the Foreign Service establish- 
ment. With his departure from Government, 
President Johnson and Secretary Rusk would 
be well advised to conclude that they can 
best fill the job by going outside the Foreign 
Service, as President Kennedy did when he 
appointed Mr. Fredericks in 1961. 


NO RACE RIOT AT DANANG AIR- 
BASE IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, VIGORITO, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to address the House today for a few 
seconds on an aspect of the conflict in 
South Vietnam. A recent incident has 
caused me great distress. 

On July 25 Mr. Dick Gregory, a na- 
tionally known comedian, spoke at Edin- 
boro State College, Edinboro, Pa. Since 
this college is in my congressional dis- 
trict, I took special note of the remarks 
Mr. Gregory made. 

He charged that race relations between 
American Negroes and whites were so 
bad that it had spilled over to our troops 
now fighting in Vietnam. Mr. Gregory 
said that a “race riot between white and 
Negro troops” at the Danang Air Base 
in South Vietnam forced the Air Force 
to disarm the units involved. The result, 
he further stated, was high death tolls 
among our troops when the Vietcong at- 
tacked the base because our troops did 
not have arms in their hands. 

This is a most serious allegation, Mr. 
Speaker. I felt it was to the best in- 
terests of our Nation and our dedicated 
servicemen to investigate Mr. Gregory’s 
charges. As you know our Military Es- 
tablishment has made great strides in 
assuring that all our enlisted men and 
commissioned officers can serve without 
discrimination due to race or religion. 
All the services have compiled an excel- 
lent record in this regard. Both Negroes 
and whites, from all sections of the coun- 
try, serve next to each other in the lines 
with great distinction. The proportion of 
Negroes decorated for valor and bravery 
is very high and shows how dedicated 
they are to the traditions of this Nation. 

I am pleased to report to the House 
today that I have received a letter from 
the Office of the Secretary of the Air 
Force, Dr. Harold Brown, refuting all 
the allegations made by Mr. Gregory. I 
will quote sections of the letter: 
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There is no foundation to the opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Gregory in the article about 
the disarming of units on Danang Air Base 
as the result of a race riot. Inquiry through 
officials at Danang Air Base and the Director 
of Security Police in Air Force Headquarters 
revealed no race riot has ever occurred at 
Danang. 


The Office of the Secretary also refutes 
the charge by Mr. Gregory that the high 
loss of life during the recent Vietcong 
raid at the base was due to the disarm- 
2 of various American units stationed 
there. 

The statement I received from the De- 
partment of the Air Force points out 
forces other than Air Force personnel are 
stationed at Danang to protect the base 
from enemy attack. And that under de- 
partmental policies, Air Force men are 
issued personal weapons only when their 
specific duties require it. 

Sufficient weapons were on hand at all 
times and if the Vietcong attack had 
penetrated the inner perimeter, Air 
Force servicemen would have been issued 
weapons. As it was, the Vietcong attacked 
with only mortars and rockets and small 
arms are not effective in repulsing this 
type of attack. 

I hope that this information will 
clarify the situation muddied by Mr. 
Gregory’s statement. It seems as if his 
allegations have no basis in fact; that 
there was no race riot at Danang, and 
that weapons were not taken away from 
Air Force personnel. 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation is making a 
serious attempt to set aright many dec- 
ades of neglect to the Negro. Granted, 
mistakes have been made, but there are 
many of us who are honest and sincere 
in our attempts to solve the ills that beset 
the Negro community. It is my feeling, 
however, that inflammatory and seem- 
ingly untrue statements such as those re- 
cently by Mr. Gregory do more harm 
than good and only serve to make things 
worse rather than better. 


APPALLING INJUSTICE TO MR. 
LINDSEY T. DENNARD 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call to the attention of the 
House a letter relative to what, in my 
judgment, constitutes an appalling in- 
justice to one of my constituents. 

Mr. Lindsey T. Dennard of Dalton, 
Ga., is one of the most highly respected 
citizens of Whitfield County. He is a suc- 
cessful and reputable businessman and 
industrialist. 

Every year that Mr. Dennard has been 
in business, he has scrupulously and con- 
scientiously paid into the U.S. Treasury 
every cent of income tax he was re- 
quired by law to pay and he has never in 
any year been delinquent in making his 
remittance. In the year 1961, for abso- 
lutely no reason whatsoever, and acting 
through God knows which agent or 
agents, the Internal Revenue Service 
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caused to be filed a tax lien against his 
real property. 

This was done despite the fact that 
there had been no communication with 
Mr. Dennard whatsoever either in the 
form of notices, personal visits by in- 
vestigators, or any other means of caus- 
ing Mr. Dennard to become aware of the 
fact that such action was contemplated. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress bestowed 
upon the officials of the Internal Revenue 
Service the power to perform an act of 
this nature. It is high time that the per- 
sonnel of this agency awakens to the 
realization that such power carries with 
it the responsibility of exercising this 
power cautiously. 

Certainly it ought never to be done 
without notice and, in this instance, such 
action is inexcusable. 

The letter follows: 

D & C Trapine Co., INC., 
Dalton, Ga., August 7, 1967. 
Hon, Jonn W. Davis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran JoHN: Reference is being made to a 
recent article in Reader’s Digest pertaining 
to the Internal Revenue Department in their 
unfair treatment of citizens and taxpayers. 
I read this article with interest, never think- 
ing that such treatment might be given to 
me, but recently my wife and I were dis- 
posing of some property and to our amaze- 
ment we found that the Internal Revenue 
Department had, in 1961, filed a $12,000 
property lien against us for no reason what- 
soever and without our knowledge! 

I have never had any discrepancy on my 
tax return and most of the time we have 
received a refund for overpayment. I think 
personally that it is a terrible situation when 
a person or group of persons have the author- 
ity to do such things as they have done with- 
out having to answer to any one for their 
wrongdoings. 

You gentlemen, as the law makers of this 
great country, should see that this is brought 
to an end and that our taxpayers are given 
a decent trial if there is reason to believe 
that they are guilty before the Internal Rev- 
enue Service moves upon them as they see 
fit. A letter from you giving me your view- 
points will be greatly appreciated. 

Kindest regards. 

Yours very truly, 
LINDSEY T. DENNARD. 


UPO WORKER ADVOCATES ILLEGIT- 
IMATE BIRTHS 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington, D.C., United Planning Organiza- 
tion's rehiring of Mrs. Ruby Evans offers 
an excellent example of why the Federal 
antipoverty program is under increasing 
criticism not only in Congress, but in 
communities throughout the country. 

The July 18, 1967, issue of the Wash- 
ington Post carried the following an- 
nouncement: 

An informal conference on the drawbacks 
of birth control pills will be held for 
Washington’s disadvantaged young women 
Wednesday by the United Planning Orga- 
nization girls services division. 

Ruby Evans, girls service director, said the 
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conference was being held to help girls and 
young mothers make decisions about using 
the contraceptive pills. Many deprived girls 
feel compelled to take the pills, Mrs. Evans 
said. She said they should feel free to reject 
the use of pills and have the babies they 
want. 

The meeting is set for 8 p.m. in the sixth 
floor conference room at UPO headquarters, 
1100 Vermont Ave., NW. It is open to the 
public. 


The meeting referred to in the above 
statement was held as scheduled. 

To quote from statements of Mrs. 
Evans at the conference regarding the 
dispensing of birth control pills—and 
these statements appeared in an article 
in the Washington Post on July 23 of 
this year— she maintained that the sit- 
uation symbolizes a white community’s 
distaste for the illegitimate children and 
their mothers. She feels this attitude is 
unhealthy and she does not feel that 
unwed mothers should be prevented from 
having more babies.” 

Mrs. Evans’ dismissal by UPO came 
after I had sent a letter to Sargent Shri- 
ver, Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, calling attention to her ap- 
pann, espousal of illegitimate child 

Iam now informed that this same Mrs. 
Evans has been brought in again through 
the bureaucratic back door and rehired 
by the UPO, an agency supported by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, on the 
pretense that Mrs. Evans was expressing 
her own views. Yet, this meeting was 
held by Mrs. Evans in the sixth-floor con- 
ference room at UPO headquarters, she 
was director of the girls service division 
of UPO, and she was paid with Federal 
funds. 

Apparently, Mr. Speaker, the social en- 
gineers of UPO and OEO believe they are 
law unto themselves and that the opin- 
ions of people called upon to support the 
illegitimacy which Mrs. Evans endorses 
are to be ignored. Consequently, it re- 
mains for Congress to stop the outra- 
geous subsidization of people like Mrs. 
Evans who, while entitled to their irre- 
sponsible opinions, are certainly not en- 
titled to a Federal Government subsidy 
in order to advance them. 


J. P. STEVENS CO. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a statement by 
J. P. Stevens Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I will 
include in the Recorp with my remarks 
a statement by Mr. Robert T. Stevens, 
president of the J. P. Stevens Co. 

I am certain it is not the wish of the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives or of any committee to reflect dis- 
credit on the officials of the J. P. Stevens 
Co. or on any individual in the United 
States. 

I do not know of any person who has 
enjoyed a finer reputation or who has 
done more for his country than Mr. J. P. 
Stevens and the J. P. Stevens Co, With 
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the numerous textile mills under the 
jurisdiction of this great company, they 
have been able to furnish our soldiers 
and all other members of the armed 
services with cloth for uniforms, sheets, 
and all necessary textile materials. 

I sincerely hope that it can never be 
said that a committee created by the 
Congress of the United States has used 
its time and taxpayers’ money in trying 
to destroy the character of a man who 
served as Secretary of the Army during 
World War II and who has contributed 
so much to the welfare and progress of 
this country during the past 30 years. 

Mr. Stevens owns three textile plants 
in my congressional district and the 2,200 

in these three plants are the 
happiest people in my congressional dis- 
trict. They have continuously received 
more salary than workers in the 
plants that have been unionized. 

I hope the day is near when labor 
unions will not be given preference over 
private citizens and private enterprise. 

The Labor Board and the entire Labor 
Department should be investigated in 
connection with their dealings with pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The statement referred to follows: 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT T. STEVENS, PRESIDENT 
or J, P. Stevens & Co., INC., SUBMITTED TO 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee: It has been the hope of all of us in 
the Stevens Company that the forum pro- 
vided by this distinguished Subcommittee of 
the House would not be used to castigate 
publicly the good name of our Company. 
Your Chairman was informed that we would 
be prepared to make an appearance in behalf 
of the Company if it seemed that doing so 
would contribute usefully to the proceedings. 

The hope of a useful contribution has 
been dispelled by prehearing statements of 
the Chairman and by the witness list which 
starts at the very outset with representatives 
of powerful unions. Despite the fact that 
they are involved in continuing litigation 
against us, the witness list, announced and 
unannounced, is packed with persons cal- 
culated to create the grossest prejudice 
against Stevens. Finally, today, Mr. William 
Pollock, representing the Textile Workers 
Union of America, brazenly demands that 
free speech be silenced, and that our em- 
ployees be delivered, willing or not, into the 
keeping of the Union by government decree. 
The tired old charge of industrial conspiracy, 
false today as always, is revived. 

We therefore vigorously protest against the 
nature and underlying purpose of this entire 
proceeding. We respectfully urge that, in the 
interest of justice and fair play, you close it 
forthwith, and we request that, before you 
do so, you incorporate in the record this 
statement entered by us as a corporate 
citizen in defense of our good name, which 
Witnesses are attempting to smear. 

This good name means a lot to the future 
progress of more than 44,000 Stevens people, 
who develop, manufacture and sell textile 
products for the United States market and 
overseas. It means a great deal also to their 
families and to many more people outside 
the Company, who trust and rely upon us. 
Stevens has not attained the age of 154 years 
of progressive performance by being a law- 
breaker, as some people would have you 
believe. 

We are very proud of Stevens employees, 
their abilities, their loyalties and their char- 
acter. That goes for all the men and women 

_ in our 71 plants, in our offices, and also the 
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able and conscientious supervisory group 
throughout the Company, 

Within the last few days there has been 
brought into this hearing, as objective for 
discussion, a newly introduced bill, H.R. 
11725. 

Yet clearly this hearing is concerned with 
the failure of the effort to organize the em- 
ployees of our Company. This effort has been 
waged for four years by the Textile Workers 
Union of America, backed by the Industrial 
Union Department of AFL-CIO and with the 
National Labor Relations Board's virgorous 
assistance. 

Now what is this so-called Stevens “case” 
which has so persistently commanded in- 
tense attention and endlessly repeated accu- 
sations over the four years’ time? 


THE STEVENS “CASE” 


Put most simply, the “crime” of which we 
are accused is that our 44,000 employees have 
not indicated a desire to join any union up 
to this time. Where they have voted, they 
have turned down the Union emphatically. 

This is the heart of the matter. The Com- 
pany has stated its opposition to the Union, 
and the law says it was our right to do so. 
We have no hesitation in putting on the 
record and stating here the opposition we 
have expressed to our employees. It con- 
tinues to be our belief that our employees 
and the Company, both will be better off 
without a Union between us. Also, we be- 
lieve our employees are entitled to hear our 
views, that they should not be asked to 
make such a vitally important decision, with 
access only to part of the information they 
need. 

We are not opposing unions in industries 
or companies where the people want them. 
We are minding our own business. We are 
definitely opposed to having unions foisted 
upon our people if they do not want them. 
We believe that, in our case, the Union and 
the National Labor Relations Board together 
do seek to foist a union upon our people. 
Because they have been defeated in elections 
at every plant that the Union selected for 
a vote, they now seek still greater powers in 
Government to accomplish that which the 
Union, with the assistance received up to 
this time, has not accomplished. The Board, 
without regard to workers’ wishes, and re- 
jecting their right to privacy, would force 
delivery of their home addresses to the union 
organizers. Elections are moved off plant 
premises to please the Union leaders. 


USED FOR UNION PUBLICITY 


The Union is using this hearing to provide 
a background of ballyhoo and publicity to 
accompany the Union campaigning in our 
plant communities, This was renewed during 
recent weeks after a suspension of more than 
@ year dedicated to using Government re- 
sources against us, 

A news release announcing these hearings 
issued by the Subcommittee staff April 28, 
1967, mentioned just one company, J. P. Ste- 
vens & Co., Inc. Of all the myriad of com- 
panies in the United States, who have cases 
with the Labor Board, Stevens was the only 
one mentioned in the release. 

We noted that the special counsel to this 
Subcommittee, Professor Daniel H. Pollitt, 
castigated the Stevens Company in a speech 
on June 20, 1967, at Myrtle Beach, S.C. This 
was just one of the occasions on which he 
aired his views against the Stevens Com- 
pany and in favor of the Union. 

On that occasion he said that, while our 
Company would not be investigated as such, 
in these hearings, because of pending action 
in court, the indication was that our rec- 
ord must, indeed, be a dark one, one which 
Congress should move to correct. 

Professor Pollitt’s partiality against the 
Stevens Company is so well established that 
his attitude could well raise a question of 
his qualifications for the Subcommittee as- 
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signment, insofar as dealing with Stevens 
matters is concerned. He has done his level 
best to convict Stevens in the public press 
and the public mind, 

The Union's efforts to employ Government 
aid for a take-over without winning an elec- 
tion at our plants extended so far as to 
demand certification by the Labor Board as 
bargaining agent at several locations where 
they had lost elections and even at other 
Plants where they had never asked for a 
vote by employees. 

Another example is in the visitation of 
top AFL-CIO leaders to the President of the 
United States, reported in the press March 
28 of this year, to demand an Executive Or- 
der with which to bar Stevens and other 
companies similarly situated from partic- 
ipating in military and other Government 
contracts. 


NO AUTHORITY TO CANCEL CONTRACTS 

A similar effort a year earlier already had 
established, as the Department of Defense 
stated, that: “The Comptroller General has 
expressly ruled that there is no authority to 
cancel contracts or reject bids merely be- 
cause of non-compliance with the National 
Labor Relations Act.“ 

That position rests on a very firm founda- 
tion. Supply to Government involves many 
items whose specifications are exacting far 
beyond those required in most markets. In 
much Government service, human life de- 
pends on product performance to an unusual 
degree and the companies ready and able 
to take on the responsibility for many such 
products are few in number. 

The Stevens Company has exerted itself 
beyond the usual in meeting critical Govern- 
ment needs and specifications, We are a ma- 
jor diversified supplier of textile products 
to the military services. This often has meant 
devoting special research to develop prod- 
ucts that would function properly in very 
specialized circumstances. For instance, we 
make some sixty separate fabrics for para- 
chute uses alone because these have to per- 
form very differently in the varied functions, 
from bringing fighting men down safely, to 
slowing space capsules that are to 
earth, and even to floating flares over a bat- 
tlefield. 

In addition to developing unusual prod- 
ucts for the military, we have made it a 
practice to find capacity to meet emergency 
military needs. We would respectfully re- 
fer you to the Defense Supply Agency for 
a reading on our cooperation and perform- 
ance. This is no minor matter. Congress 
should know that, of 54 firms that bid to 
supply worsted serge for uniforms during 
the Korean War, 39 are now out of the busi- 
ness, and these include firms that supplied 
80 per cent of the volume then purchased. 

Textile imports made with cheap foreign 
labor constitute the principal reason for this 
drastic liquidation of capacity, and it is 
something Congress should be concerned 
with. On a large worsted blend procurement 
in 1966, only two bids were submitted. One 
was by Stevens. Should the military have to 
rely on Japan for supply? 

Our President, our Government and our 
fighting men have a hard task in the de- 
fense of freedom in the Vietnam struggle. 
We have given the Administration full sup- 
port and expect to continue doing so, 

We never have and never will claim any 
exemption from scrupulously abiding by the 
law. Compliance with law, where law is 
clearly defined, is to be universally expected. 
Compliance with edicts of quasi-judicial 
agencies whose judgments are subject to 
change without notice creates many prob- 
lems. We have said over and over again that, 
while we believe our cause to be lawful, if 
the requirements of law are definitively 


See Chronology of NLRB Elections at 
Stevens’ Plants, Appendix, 
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stated in the present case to be otherwise, 
we expect to abide by the final order of the 
Courts in good spirit. 

While H.R. 11725 makes no mention of it, 
the Chairman informed us on July 5 last 
that a proposal up for attention before this 
committee would be to empower the Depart- 
ment of Labor to withhold Government con- 
tracts. Mr. Pollock now supports the Chair- 
man’s prediction. The proposal should be 
rejected. 

TRAINING CONTRACTS CANCELED 


The Department of Labor recently has 
figured in a good example of pressure brought 
to bear on Stevens at the instance of the 
Union. On May 1, 1967, without explanation, 
the Labor Department canceled two job 
training programs placed with Stevens under 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act. These contracts, covering some of the 
training expense by which the skills of work- 
ing people are increased, were part of a Gov- 
ernment program for building up the earn- 
ing power of workers employed in industry, 
so as to benefit the whole community as well 
as the individual trainees. The contract re- 
cites an obligation on the Department to give 
in writing its reason for any cancellation. I 
have written the Secretary of Labor per- 
sonally on two occasions seeking an explana- 
tion of the Department’s action. The lack 
of response so far suggests his office may 
not know what to say. 


UNION VENTS ANGER ON WORKERS 


This is an instance in which the Union 
succeeded in venting its wrath upon Stevens 
and Stevens employees by obtaining Gov- 
ernment action against the Company. The 
employees being trained were described by 
the Union as strikebreakers.“ There was no 
strike, had been no strike or dispute of any 
kind? 

This was by no means the first instance of 
government efforts which helped the Union. 
After a Labor Board Examiner had handed 
down a first adverse decision against the 
Company, in July of 1965, the Union called 
for a Congressional investigation of the labor 
policies in our Company and others. The 
Union call went out August 31 of 1965 and, 
without notice to us, the House Committee 
on Education and Labor opened a hearing to 
the union leaders on September 16 and 17. 
The voluminous text of the Examiner’s de- 
cision in our case was incorporated in the 
Committee’s printed record before action 
upon it had been taken by the Board. It 
appeared, along with attacks upon our Com- 
pany by at least two Union leaders, and all 
these occupied a large part of the total hear- 
ing record. Learning of the development sev- 
eral days later, I wrote a letter to the Com- 
mittee, brought it personally to Washington, 
and asked that it be included in the printed 
record of the hearings where it will be found 
on the closing page.“ 

In the present hearings it is indicated that 
the need for new remedies is to be explored. 
A conclusion that such remedies were re- 
quired, and suggestions for the shape they 
might take, appeared over a year ago in the 
Congressional Record for May 25, 1966. This 
conclusion climaxed some eleven columns 
devoted to castigating the Stevens Company 
and narrating charges repeated again now. 
The speech was made on the Floor of the 
House by the Chairman of this Subcommit- 
tee.“ The same text appeared in the July 1966 
issue of the AFL-CIO American Federation- 
ist under a heading which proclaimed: “A 


2 See “Stevens Loses U.S. Monies”, Rock Hill 
Evening Herald, Tuesday, May 16, 1967, ap- 
pendix. 

R. T. Stevens letter to House Committee 
on Education and Labor, appendix. 

*Mr. Thompson on May 25, 1966 proposed: 
“I suggest that we give the Labor Board 
authority to assess double or treble damages 
against certain violators—those who have 
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case History of Union Busting ...J. P. 
Stevens in the South, by Representative 
Frank L. Thompson, Jr.” 

Finally, on July 25 last, the Chairman 
again devoted space in the Record to casti- 
gating our Company. Again he used versions 
of the facts for which we find no corrobora- 
tion, either in Labor Board findings or tran- 
script, but does not repeat earlier unsup- 
ported assertions that the Board requires 
reading of the edict against us because 
“many of the employees are illiterate.” He 
imputed to us an unworthy motive if, as he 
predicted, we should seek Supreme Court re- 
view. We protested then and do so again 
now. 

The Labor Board in acting against us in 
March 1966, issued a lengthy and militant 
publicity release berore the Company even 
had opportunity to read the official order. 
Such action appears to be using the re- 
sources of Government to try and convict a 
company in the public press, without giving 
it opportunity to defend itself.“ 

TRIAL BY “PRESS RELEASE” 

We note there are Members of this Con- 
gress who have introduced legislation to 
bring under control this practice of “trial by 
press release.” 

Within very recent weeks the Stevens Com- 
pany has had, for the first time in these 
matters, an adverse ruling by a United States 
Court and, no doubt, much will be made of 
that fact as justification for speaking against 
us now. The fact remains, however, that there 
was no hesitation by any of the critics to 
denounce us just as strongly and just as fre- 
quently while our appeal was pending. More- 
over, a new “crime” was charged to us, that 
of turning to the Courts instead of submit- 
ting without protest to the findings of the 
Labor Board, or even those of its Examiners. 
The Union even dared to say we would show 
“contempt for the law” if we should ask 
the Supreme Court for relief.“ 

In the 1964 case, and in other cases, the 
trial examiners for the Labor Board found 
against Stevens by a very simple process. The 
examiners decided that all the Union wit- 
nesses were telling the truth, and that, in 
virtually every instance, all the Company wit- 
nesses were not. With such an attitude, 
Stevens simply didn’t have a chance. 

A conspicuous feature of the four-year 
campaign has been persistent imputation to 
us of acts, policies and intentions of which 
we are innocent. To make these imputations 
stand up, Labor Board officials stated as fact 
that, until faced with the Union drive, we 
ran our business in a loose and “permissive” 
fashion. What they described was so im- 
provident that anyone with business ex- 
perience would know this alleged “permis- 
siveness” was out of the question for any 
concern that expected to advance and Create 
more jobs, let alone survive, in the present 


been deliberate or repeated or flagrant in 
their violations of our laws. Second, the laws 
should be amended so a violation will hurt 
where it counts—in the pocketbook. More- 
over, it does not make sense for the Federal 
Government to subsidize with lucrative con- 
tracts the individuals and companies which 
violate our laws. Accordingly, I propose 
amendments to the Davis-Bacon and Walsh- 
Healey Acts so as to give the contracting 
agencies of our Government, power to with- 
hold contracts from companies which the 
Labor Board finds to be in open, flagrant, 
knowing and purposeful violation of our 
laws.” 

5 See letter to Chairman of Subcommittee 
by R. T. Stevens, appendix, p. 4 followed by 
Chairman’s statement in Congressional 
Record, appendix. 

*See text of NLRB release, March 22, 1966, 
appendix, 

See article from Greenville News quoting 
Nick Zonarich, appendix. 
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period of heavily subsidized competition from 
abroad. 
PLANT EFFICIENCY OPPOSED 

We would have long since gone broke— 
so would anyone else—if we permitted the 
breaches of plant rules and inefficient opera- 
tion which Board Examiners assume we 
should have tolerated. Drawing on imagina- 
tion, they assert we did, in fact, tolerate such 
inefficiencies before the beginning of the 
Union campaign. 

Even familiarity with the Government's 
own data on the overall rates of labor turn- 
over in the textile industry should have 
shown them, if they were really interested, 
that there is a susbtantial annual pattern 
of separations. The Stevens plants’ separa- 
tions cannot vary conspicuously from the 
industry pattern. 

The allegedly “massive” discharges, of 
which so much was made against us, consti- 
tuted a small fraction of the volume of dis- 
charges in the plants involved, a normal vol- 
ume which recurred year after year, union 
or no union. 

Judge Feinberg, who wrote the decision in 
our case for the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
said he was struck by the fact that two 
parties could see such unbelievably different 
sets of facts in the same situation. The differ- 
ence in understanding is, indeed, significant. 
We believe this arises from the fact that the 
Board Members and Examiners apparently 
know little of how any industry or company 
operates. This colors all the findings. 

Did Stevens receive fair hearings before 
the Labor Board? The Company earnestly in- 
sists that it did not. 

So, let me underscore again that, prepared 
as we are to accept the final word of the 
Courts, which we regard as the bulwark of 
everyone's liberties and opportunities for the 
future, we maintain ourselves innocent of 
the charges against us. 

In the protest made to the Chairman of 
this Subcommittee on July 26, 1967, I stated 
that we had not then decided what our 
course would be in regard to appealing the 
Court's decision of July 7, 1967. 

We have now decided. 

We will appeal. 

We shall ask the Supreme Court of the 
United States to review the case. We shall 
file our application as rapidly as counsel can 
put the required papers in proper order. 

We reject and protest the inference of the 
Chairman of this Subcommittee that our 
motive for appeal is delay. 


APPEAL TO SUPREME COURT 


We shall appeal because, among other rea- 
sons, our counsel concludes that there are 
errors upon which the Supreme Court should 
afford a further review to which we most 
sincerely believe we are entitled. While the 
Chairman predicted we will be refused cer- 
tiorari, we trust he will be proved mistaken. 

One of the more compelling reasons for 
appealing is the attempt of the Labor Board 
to impose unusual punishment upon us by 
forcing us to stand up and make a substan- 
tive public confession, over and over again, 
of guilt we do not admit, We believe this 
constitutes a first occasion on which a quasi- 
judicial agency of Government has, in mod- 
ern times, invaded a right so fundamental 
that it was deeply imbedded in Anglo-Saxon 
law long before it was incorporated in our 
own Constitution. Until today, no party be- 
lieving in his innocence has been ordered to 
pronounce himself guilty—not even the con- 
victed criminal. We believe the Members of 
this Subcommittee would be among those 
most concerned if such a point of basic per- 
sonal liberty and conscience had been sur- 
rendered without appeal by citizens situated 
as we are today. 

There are other instances of so-called 
“imaginative” remedies which we believe do 
not accord with a system of laws, but instead 
represent capricious edicts by the Labor 
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It has been continuously stated by the 
Union that we elected to go to court to use 
time in an effort to wear out and extinguish 
union sentiment at a relatively low finan- 
cial cost. Before the Subcommittee accepts 
that assumption, as its Chairman appears to 
have done, we urge that it examine the ac- 
tual calendar of events, the actions taken by 
various parties from 1963 onward. 

There was a great deal of delay in resolving 
matters at issue. The fact is that unusual 
delay, amounting, all told, to two years at 
least, was caused by steps deliberately taken 
by the Union and the Labor Board. This in- 
cluded repeated resort to the Courts by them, 
which was their right, of course. But none 
of that two years’ delay was the doing of 
Stevens. 

Newspaper reports will establish these 
facts: 

1. By June of 1963 the Union announced 

was chosen as its first target in the 
drive to unionize the entire Southeastern 
part of the country. Employees at 25 of our 
plants were offered cards on which to indi- 
cate interest in joining the Union. It was 
‘proclaimed that, as soon as majorities indi- 
cated support, elections would be sought.“ 

2. By September of 1963 the Charlotte, 
N.C., Observer reported that the Union was 
awaiting momentarily a report whether the 
Labor Board would take up and act on the 
complaints brought to it by the IUD all 
through that first summer. This article re- 
ported that IUD had assembled the greatest 
force of trained organizers concentrated on 
a single company since the early '30s. The 
story went on to report that: 

“IUD is employing new tactics in the 
Stevens campaign in that it is attempting 
to muster all the forces of Federal Labor 
Legislation at the outset. 

“It is for example seeking an injunction 

Stevens under a little-used section 
of the National Labor Relations Act 

And so on, describing at that point in 1963 
much of what has since come to pass. We 
append the full text of that news report as 
an exhibit.” 

That story is also significant, incidentally, 
because it states that the Union chose our 
Company as a target because of Stevens’ 
success in “making a concerted and success- 
ful effort to diversify and expand” in the 
face of increased competition, and “making 
a successful adaptation to the changing 
nature of the industry.” 

In other words, we were singled out, at 
least in part, because we showed that it 
was possible, by vigorously modernizing all 
our processes, to become increasingly com- 
petitive in desirable market areas where we 
could grow. This permitted us to employ 
more people at wages and benefits that were 
up with the best in the industry, We did 
increase the job opportunities in our plants 
from 30,000 workers in 1957 to 44,000 in 
1967. Was this not desirable for the economy 
of the country? 

We believe the tactic of having employees 
notify us that they had become adherents 
of the Union, by way of group letters pre- 
pared at Union headquarters, was part of 
a deliberate design to provoke incidents that 
would compel discharges. This was part of 
the plan to ensure the launching of Labor 
Board cases against us. Certainly, plant man- 
agers reported that the conduct of some of 
the letter signers was such that it could 
not be passed without inviting general in- 
efficiency and serious breakdowns in plant 
morale. 

Much has been made of the fact that some 
of those discharged had been with the Com- 
pany over a long period. The inference is 


See Rock Hill AP dispatch, June 11, 1963, 


appendix. 
"See Southern Textilists Awaiting” 
Charlotte Observer, September 23, 1963, 
appendix, 
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that the Company was heartless in letting 
them go. However, as soon as they became 
union adherents, some employees showed 
clearly they were no longer interested in 
their work. Some, we believe, were deliber- 
ately encouraged by union organizers to pro- 
voke 

Many of these organizers had no connec- 
tion with the textile industry. They were 
from other parts of the country and from 
other unions. The Union’s effort to have 
government contracts withheld from the 
Company in a declining market also would, 
if it succeeded, have worked hardship on 
our workers, but evidently the Union offi- 
cials involved did not care. 

Whatever the Union expected in September 
1963, it was in January, 1964, months after 
the organizing drive began, that the Labor 
Board’s Regional Director finally announced 
the filing of numerous claims of “violations 
of labor law” and went to court for the in- 
junctions which had been heralded four 
months earlier. 

The Federal Judges acted with more dis- 
patch than the Labor Board in disposing of 
the cases brought to them. Even so, the 
Union extended one of the injuction cases 
by taking it to appeal and losing. But it was 
the Labor Board that spent from March, 1964, 
until March 22, of 1966, processing the first 
group of complaint cases which it already 
had spent nine months accumulating. 

This was not the end of their delay. 

Usually, the location for reviews by the 
Court of Appeals is considered the circuit 
wherein the alleged law violations have taken 
place and where correctives, if any, are to 
be applied. The Union appealed the Labor 
Board’s decision to the New York Circuit, 
whereas our appeal had been filed in the 
normal jurisdiction. This one move on the 
part of the Union resulted in a delay of about 
one year in bringing the case to hearing and 
to decision. 

To all this we should add that it was the 
Union’s decision, and not ours, that delayed 
filing of their first requests for elections until 
January and March of 1965 (eighteen and 
twenty months after the formal declaration 
of the union campaign). 

So, the Chairman of this Subcommittee to 
the contrary notwithstanding, we respect- 
fully declare that the massive consumption 
of time was the Union's doing, by deliberate 
choice. 

The course chosen was selected, as stated 
in the Charlotte Observer of September 23, 
1963, by plan of the Union to have the Labor 
Board do the work for the Union. 

If filibusters have taken place, they have 
been conducted by parties that care far less 
for the employees of the Stevens Company 
than we do. Legal remedies for delays created 
by the Union and Labor Board, in this man- 
ner, should hardly be sought from the em- 
ployer. 

We protest this entire proceeding. We have 
submitted this statement because we be- 
lieve we must speak out for our good name. 
We believe the unfortunate impact of this 
proceeding will do violence to ordinary con- 
cepts of equity and fairness, to say nothing 
of the injury which has been inflicted on our 
Company unjustly. 

As for new legislation, experience with the 
Labor Board makes us understand very well 
indeed why a growing number of Members 
of this House and of the Senate are introduc- 
ing bills to abolish NLRB and substitute 
Labor Courts. This would, at least, bring into 
play some semblance of rules defining what 
is evidence, Some such step will be necessary 
in our opinion before the administration of 
Labor law again commands full respect, and 
does not continue to be regarded as biased 
and partial by many objective authorities. 

What we have learned from our experience 
includes this: 

As laymen, we are at a loss to understand 
how any examiner can say, in effect, that he 
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has no evidence before him that there's any 
union activity or union animus involved in 
the discharge cases under consideration, but 
since the Labor Board’s General Counsel 
tells him there is antiunion discrimination 
in an earlier case, this party has to be guilty, 
and he so finds. That’s all we can read in the 
finding of one of the Board’s Examiners 
against us, and we invite anyone to establish 
a different construction of it. 

Then, too, we have been pronounced guilty 
by association and hearsay. 

This tactic, long and loudly denounced in 
this country, is exactly what has been done 
to us by another examiner, the Honorable 
Boyd Leedom. He says we are guilty of violat- 
ing the law, among other reasons, because it 
is well known that, “the so-called South” 
(including locations of our plants) rejects 
collective bargaining. He also says he resolved 
the serious doubts he entertained about re- 
jecting all the testimony of the people speak- 
ing for the Company, including managerial 
employees, whom he recognized as “good and 
decent citizens with long and favorable 
careers,” by deciding to adopt a theory that 
there was a mass decision on the part of 
these fine people to perjure themselves for 
the benefit of Stevens. 

Shall this type of finding be allowed to 
stand and take on the force of law? 

That is not quite all. In his opinion, while 
admitting that the incident in question had 
nothing whatever to do with the charges 
before him. Mr. Leedom reports that a man 
discharged by Stevens suffered an epileptic 
seizure while sitting in his hearing room. 
This, he says, made him reflect that anyone 
who would discharge such a man, “suggests 
retrogression to the unbelievable practices 
involving child labor one hundred years ago.” 
This reveals an astonishing depth of prej- 
udice against us, a prejudice so all-pervad- 
ing that conviction was a formality long 
before we appeared and before witnesses 
could relate our side of the story. 

Parenthetically, it was a Stevens plant 
manager who hurried to obtain first aid for 
the stricken man while, to the amazement 
of the participants in the proceeding, Mr. 
Leedom peremptorily insisted that testimony 
go on uninterrupted without even a mo- 
ment’s recess. 

Senator Griffin of Michigan, discussing 
shortcomings of NLRB procedure in the Sen- 
ate earlier this year stated: 

“The appellate court may review only the 
record made at the NLRB level. The court is 
required to sustain all of the Board’s find- 
ings of fact which are supported by ‘substan- 
tial evidence’—whether or not the court 
would have made similar findings on the 
same evidence. 

“Furthermore the apparent safeguard of 
the right to appeal is weakened by the in- 
clination of the appellate courts to defer to 
the supposed ‘expertise’ of the Board in 
labor-management matters.” 

Under these circumstances, it is clear that 
the suggestion of the Chairman for greater 
power for the Board and its examiners should 
be rejected. 

Instead, a thorough investigation of the 
abuse of power by this Labor Board should 
be made, and the sooner the better. Surely a 
forum for impartial and complete inquiry 
will develop before too long. 

The so-called “expertise” of the Labor 
Board and its personnel vanishes under ex- 
amination. We feel this deplorable situa- 
tion inevitably will bring an end to the Labor 
Board as now constituted. 

As far as the Stevens Company is con- 
cerned, the notion that we deliberately 
wasted time in the courts to cool union ardor 
is a cold-blooded falsification. It was in- 
vented by the very Union group which, four 
years ago, set out on a course which in- 
volved creating delay after delay, first in one 
court, then in the NLRB, then in another 
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court, until it had spent more than two 
years in maneuvers which had nothing to do 
with determining the will of our employees 
to join or not to join a union. 

We regret that the Chairman of this Sub- 
committee allowed himself to be drawn into 
so sustained a repetition of this Union- 
invented fiction. 

We urge that this proceeding be termi- 
nated forthwith. 

We hope that Members of Congress will 
continue, as in former times, to protect the 
rights of American workers to join a union 
or to refuse to join a union as they see fit, 
and that their right to do so by secret ballot 
be preserved inviolate. Also, to see that the 
right of citizens to use the protection of 
judicial review shall not be impeded, ridi- 
culed, or prejudiced—as it has been in our 
case. 


APPENDIX 


CHRONOLOGY oF NLRB ELECTIONS AT STEVENS 
PLANTS 
SIX PLANTS, ROANOKE RAPIDS, N.C. 

January 7, 1965: Petition filed for plant 
election. March 11: Election held; against 
Union 1,684; for 1,186. March 16: Union files 
objections. September 29: NLRB hearing ofi- 
cer overrules union demand for rerun. De- 
cember 29: NLRB regional director orders re- 
run; election not held. 

DUNEAN PLANT, GREENVILLE, S.C. 

February 24, 1965: Petition filed for plant 
election. May 13: Election held; against union 
871; for 679, May 17: Union files objections. 
October 4: NLRB hearing officer orders re- 
run. March 9, 1966: Rerun held outside plant; 
against union 993; for 594. March 14: Union 
files objections to rerun. February 3, 1967: 
Trial Examiner Leedom recommends rerun 
election be set aside and third election be 
held in Dunean plant. 

ESTES PLANT, PIEDMONT, 8. c. 

April 22, 1965: Petition filed for plant elec- 
tion. May 13: Election held; against union 
292; for 182. May 17: Union files objections. 
January 28, 1966: NLRB regional director 
overrules union demand for rerun. 

INDUSTRIAL PLANT, ROCK HILL, S.C. 

May 10, 1965: Petition filed for plant elec- 
tion. June 14: Union withdraws petition for 
election, 


[From the Rock Hill Evening Herald, May 16, 
1957 
STEVENS Loses U.S. MoxzTS—“ SrRIKR· 
BREAKER” TRAINING CHARGED 

WASHINGTON —The Labor Department has 
stopped federal allocation to J. P. Stevens 
and Co. Inc., “for an indefinite period of 
time” following charges by the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America that the company was 
using the funds to “train strikebreakers,” a 
Labor Department spokesman said today. 

He said all assistance to Steven's on-the- 
job employe training has been 
halted until a full-scale investigation has 
been made by the Atlanta regional office of 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 

A Stevens spokesman said the charges in- 
volved the Republic Plant at Great Falls 
in Chester County and the two White Horse 
Plants at Greenville. 

The Stevens representative added, “This 
is another example of how union ‘protects’ 
workers and their jobs. This program was 
designed to train new employes and upgrade 
present personnel for higher rated job 
opportunities,” he asserted. 

The company is not training “strike- 
breakers,” the spokesman said and added, 
“Stevens has no strikes to break.” 

“It seems that the union has used a 
smokescreen to get the Labor Department to 
deny Stevens’ workers the same training 
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opportunity other companies are affording 
their workers,” he stated. 

The Union, in a telegram to Labor Secre- 
tary W. Willard Wirtz, accused Stevens of 
using the funds to train replacements for 
105 workers found by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to have been illegally dis- 
charged. 

Union President William Pollock said 
Stevens’ use of federal funds was “another, 
shocking example of how one government 
agency works at cross purposes with another.” 

The Stevens spokesman said $49,884 in 
federal funds were being used at the Repub- 
lic Plant in the worker-training program and 
that a second grant had been secured for the 
White Horse Plants but was cancelled be- 
fore the program was started. The Great Falls 
program went into effect last May and was 
continuing, he said. 


J. P. STEVENS & Co., Inc. 
New York, N.Y., Setpember 28, 1965. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, CHAMMAN: I have just returned 
to my Office after a trip, and learn with as- 
tonishment that your committee has recent- 
ly held a hearing in which J. P, Stevens & 
Co., Inc., was one of the principal, if not the 
principal, subject of discussion on the part 
of witnesses representing the union. I am 
hastening to communicate with you in the 
hope that our company will be afforded the 
opportunity of showing you that it has been 
done a gross injustice in the proceedings 
which have thus far taken place, in this mat- 
ter, before your committee. 

There are two aspects of the situation 
which are especially astounding to me. In 
the first place, it is obvious that arrange- 
ments with respect to this hearing have been 
underway for some time. It seems clear that 
officials of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, AFL-CIO and of the Industrial 
Union Department, AFL-CIO, made deliber- 
ate and rather elaborate preparation to try 
to use this hearing before your committee as 
a base for an unrestrained attack upon our 
company. 

The time of preparation on the part of the 
union is to some extent illustrated by the 
3014 page statement by Mr. J. M. Pierce, co- 
ordinator, Industrial Union Department, 
AFL-CIO, and dated September 16. Further, 
we now know that at least one investigator 
for your committee has, entirely unknown 
to us, for some time, been making investiga- 
tions among the employees in some of our 
plants, as well as elsewhere in the southern 
textile industry. This was apparently at the 
request of the union, We assume the purpose 
of this was to prepare and to make a report 
to your committee. 

Yet, so far as I am able to determine 
through diligent inquiry, no word of notifi- 
cation of the fo. came to 
us from your committee, I am informed, 
however, that several days after the appear- 
ance of the union witnesses, Mr. Odell Clark, 
of your committee staff, talked with Mr. J. 
W. Jelks of our company. 

It should be borne in mind that at the 
time of Mr. Clark’s call, Mr. Jelks was busily 
engaged in preparation for a NLRB proceed- 
ing which started the very next day in 
Greenville, S.C. Mr. Clark indicated that our 
company could make a statement on the 
matter to your committee. While we were 
grateful for such an opportunity, it was ob- 
vious that a reasonable amount of time 
would be necessary for preparation. A dili- 
gent effort has now been made in the form 
of this letter to submit a statement for in- 
clusion in the record of the committee’s 
hearing on this subject. As president of our 
company, I have made a special trip to 
Washington for the purpose of submitting 
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this letter to the chief clerk of the commit- 
tee, and will appreciate it being accepted for 
inclusion in the official record of the hearing. 

The second aspect of this matter which 
astounds me is that officials of the unions 
would be permitted to use an open hearing 
before your committee for such slanderous 
and libelous attacks upon our company as 
is set forth in the portions of the record 
which I have thus far been able to obtain. 
Incidentally, Mr. James Franklin, a member 
of my staff, came to Washington on Tues- 
day, September 21, and called the commit- 
tee to obtain copies of the record as then 
available. This material was received on 
Thursday—only 1 day before the presumed 
conclusion of the hearing. My concern in re- 
gard to this whole matter is that the public, 
and the esteemed members of your commit- 
tee as well, will not realize how completely 
distorted and false is the picture of our com- 
pany which has thus far been presented to 


you. 

If this letter is not accepted for the record, 
then there will be no indication of the 
company’s position for Members of Congress 
and others who may have occasion to ex- 
amine the record. In this connection, Mr. 
Pierce was not content to confine his attacks 
to the Stevens Co. He went much further on 
page 16 of his statement in attacking our 
country’s judiciary. His language in the 
record is as follows: “They (referring to 
employees) have witnessed denial and de- 
feat at the hands of Federal judges.” Such 
an attack on the judiciary could have far- 
reaching implications. 

For the information of your committee, 
in the course of these matters we have been 
before two U.S. district courts, and the U.S. 
court of appeals. They decided in favor of 
the company in each instance. Further liti- 
gation in these matters is currently in proc- 
ess, and we have great confidence in the 
workings of the American judicial system. 

Instead of being an employer who abuses 
and browbeats its employees on all sides, we 
yield to no one in respect to our diligent 
and constant efforts to maintain sound and 
constructive relations with our people and 
to provide for them steady jobs, good work- 
ing conditions, and desirable wages and 
benefits, on a continually rising scale. 

Nevertheless, our company has been select- 
ed by the unions as the main target of 
their present organizing efforts in the South. 
And because we do not surrender to their 
pressure, there is no end to the reckless ac- 
cusations they make against us and no limit 
to the harassment which they seek to bring 
to bear upon us from every direction. For 
more than 2 years, scores of professional 
union organizers have been subjecting our 
employees to continuous and intensive 
pressure. 

But, despite all this, in every plant, now 
some 8 in number, involving more than 5,000 
employees, where the union has called for a 
decision, the employees after hearing fully 
from both sides have voted decisively 
against the union in Government-conducted 
secret ballot elections. Evidently, the unions 
are dissatisfied with the rules used in the 
elections and are seeking changes both at the 

onal level and at the NLRB level. 

It appears that what the unions are really 
seeking is to try to get the Federal Govern- 
ment to set them up in our plants, as repre- 
sentatives of our employees, whether our 
employees want them or not. 

As I stated earlier in this letter, I trust 
that you will accept this, for the present as 
a statement of our company’s position in this 
matter, and that you will include this state- 
ment in the printed record of the proceed- 
ings of your hearing. I will greatly a 
preciate it if you will let me know that this 
will be done. 

Respectfully yours, 
Roserr T. STEVENS, 
President. 
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J.P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
New York, N.Y., July 26, 1967. 

Hon: FRANK THOMPSON, JI., 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Labor, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. THompson: I am deeply dis- 
tressed to learn that in a speech in the House 
yesterday you once again referred to J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc. in a most adverse manner 
and implied that we would be wrong if we 
attempt to exercise our rights to judicial re- 
view as guaranteed by the NLRA. Your pre- 
diction that we will take this case to the 
United States Supreme Court may or may 
not, in the end, prove to be true. This deci- 
sion has not yet been made but, once again, 
I protest your remarks because they may lead 
to a prejudicial view of our position whatever 
it eventually may be. 

Your statement in the House, coming as 
it does less than a week before public hear- 
ings on labor law amendments, with which 
you associate the Stevens Company, obviously 
tends to make unlikely the fair and impartial 
treatment to which we are entitled. 

Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT T. STEVENS. 

[From the Congressional Record—House— 

July 25, 1967] 

THE J. P. STEVENS CASE AND THE NEED FOR 
ADDITIONAL REMEDIES FOR THOSE DENIED 
RIGHTS GUARANTEED BY THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to continue the dialog concerning the 
J. P. Stevens case and its implications. 


I. THE LABOR BOARD ORDER 


The Members of the House will recall that 
a little more than a year ago, on March 22, 
1966, the National Labor Relations Board 
ruled unanimously that the J. P. Stevens Co. 
had set out “to crush the union movement in 
its plants with small regard for the means 
employed” and in the process had discharged 
71 employees because of their union activity. 


II. DIALOG ON THE HOUSE FLOOR 


Two days later, without waiting to read 
the decision, a distinguished former Labor 
Committee member denounced it on this 
floor. That member claimed that the Labor 
Board decision “infringes upon a funda- 
mental right of every American employer.” 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn] joined in this attack on the Labor 
Board decision, characterizing it as “an at- 
tack upon our free enterprise system.” The 
gentlemen from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers 
and Mr. MeMr.LAN] associated themselves 
with these remarks. 

On April 27 of last year, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Tuck] joined the attack. 
He described the decision as “base,” “unwar- 
ranted,” and “reprehensible.” He went so far 
as to claim that those responsible for the 
Labor Board decision “have undoubtedly be- 
come exposed to the methods employed by 
Communists.” 

By May 24, I had had an opportunity to 
study the 117-page opinion, and the remarks 
of my colleagues, and I felt impelled to put 
the matter in perspective. 

I reviewed some facts about the J. P. 
Stevens Co.; that it is a giant in the textile 
industry with its headquarters in New York 
and some 40,000 workers employed in more 
than 60 mills throughout the Carolinas, I 
told about the prosperous condition of the 
company—net income had more than 
doubled in the past 10 years—and the low 
wage scale—$62 for a 40-hour week. 

I told about the union o efforts 
which began in the spring of 1963, and the 
provisions of the Wagner Act which guaran- 
teed the right to self-organization and pro- 
tected this right by making it unlawful for 
an employer to discharge an employee be- 
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cause of union activities. I discussed the pat- 
tern of company opposition to the union 
organizing drive—discharging all known 
union members—and some specific illustra- 
tions. I told the stories of Jess Cudd, fired 
after 50 years of employment for inefficiency; 
about Willian Sibley, fired after 20 years for 
inefficiency; about Horace Anderson, fired 
after 20 years for inefficiency. 

I told what “inefficiency” meant in the 
ease of Shirley Hobbs. Her job to sort about 
8,500 napkins a day into “firsts” or “seconds” 
and count them into bundles of 100. She 
joined the union and attended an open 
meeting on October 3. On October 6, the 
general overseer of her plant recounted all 
her bundles, found one bundle one napkin 
short and discharged her for inefficiency. 
This was her first, and only “writeup.” 

After discussing these and other details of 
the case, I pointed out that the J. P. Stevens 
Co. had appealed the decision to the court 
of appeals. My speech, as I said, was on 
May 24 of 1966. 

On April 13 of this year, while the case 
was pending in the court of appeals, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr, Rivers] 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
open letter from the J. P. Stevens Co., and 
stated that the Board decision in that case 
was “nothing short of a national disgrace.” 

III. THE COURT OF APPEALS DECISION 

On July 7, of 1967, the court of appeals 
handed down its long-awaited decision, It 
did not agree that the Board decision was a 
national disgrace. To the contrary, the court 
unanimously affirmed the Board, 

The court held that— 

“The evidence of antiunion action is over- 
whelming“ 

And concluded that 
“there is no room for doubt of the Board’s 
ultimate conclusion: 

The company through its plant superin- 
tendents acting in collaboration, initiated, 
and pursued a pattern of conduct the pur- 
pose of which was to crush the union move- 
ment. With scant regard for the means em- 
ployed other than their effectiveness, it 
interferred with, restrained, and coerced its 
employees in the exercise of their rights 
under the act, flagrantly, cynically, and 
unlawfully.’ ” 

The court reviewed the evidence concern- 
ing the discharge of the 71 employees, and 
ordered their reinstatement. It said that the 
company’s attack on the Board order in this 
matter “is insubstantial,” “entirely frivo- 
lous,” and “without merit.” 

The court enforced the Labor Board order 
in this complex case “with minor modifica- 
tions.” The court, as noted, affirmed the 
Board order that the 71 employees be re- 
instated. The court also affirmed the Board 
order that the company post notices in all 
of its 43 plants in the Carolinas; the court 
affirmed the Board order that the company 
also mail this notice to the employees at 
their plants. But the court held that the 
notices need only be read by company offi- 
cials at the 20 plants where unfair labor 
practices occurred, not at all 43 plants in the 
area. The court also refused to enforce the 
Board order granting company bulletin board 
access by the union—because the Board 
failed to make an adequate showing that 
“the company’s bulletin boards are necessary 
to the union in its organizational campaign.” 


IV. NEED FOR LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


The Court of Appeals thus, 4 years after 
the event, has ordered the restoration of the 
status quo ante. And I predict that the J. P. 
Stevens Co. will ask the Supreme Court to 
review the court of appeals decision; and 
that some time next November or December, 
the Supreme Court will deny the petition for 
certiorari. This will gain the company 6 
months more delay. The Board order of 
March 1966 ordering the restoration of the 
situation as it was in the spring of 1964 will 
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thus be enforceable in the early spring of 
1968. But this obviously will be impossible. 
One cannot unscramble the egg. The 71 dis- 
charged employees will be reinstated, with 
back pay—less what they earned elsewhere in 
the interim—but the “chilling” of the union 
drive cannot be unfrozen. The case will have 
“precedential value” only; and there are 
already ample precedents for this type of 
situation. 

The 1966 annual report of the National 
Labor Relations Board informs us that in 
that fiscal year, some 15,000 or more employ- 
ees were ordered restored to their former 
jobs with back pay after illegal discharge. 
The Labor Board report further informs us 
that only a fraction of these employees actu- 
ally went back; and tho delay of 2 or more 
years between discharge and court affirmance 
of Board order is relevant to this fact. 

I think it is time to give some realistic 
protection to those who are discharged from 
their jobs for exercising rights guaranteed 
by the Federal labor law. 

Accordingly, I am today introducing a bill 
to increase the effectiveness of the remedies 
for those discharged in violation of sections 
8(a)(3) or 8(b)(2) of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

V. THE BILL 


The bill is neither promanagement nor 
prolabor. It is designed to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the remedies for the 15,000 or 
more employees discharged each year because 
they exercise their statutory rights to en- 
gage in union activity—a violation of section 
8(a) (3)— or are discharged because they ex- 
ercise their statutory rights to refrain from 
engaging in union activities—a violation of 
section 8(b) (2). 

Currently, an employee discharged for ex- 
ercising his rights under Federal law gets 
his reinstatement and back pay—less what 
he earns in the interlm—only after a delay 
of approximately 2 years—and this delay to 
an unemployed worker can be fatal. The case 
begins with a hearing before a trial examiner 
where the factual disputes are resolved. Fol- 
lowing this comes an appeal to the Labor 
Board, and then another appeal to the Fed- 
eral court of appeals. Since the trial examiner 
is the only person who sees the witnesses at 
firsthand, his findings of fact are generally 
accepted by the Board, and the Board find- 
ings of fact are in turn accepted by the 
courts. 

My bill will increase the effectiveness of the 
remedies which now lie at the end of this 
long road in three respects. 


A. DELEGATION 


Section 1 gives the Labor Board the auth- 
ority to delegate to the trial examiner final 
authority over the run-of-the-mill situa- 
tion, reserving to the parties the right to 
seek Labor Board review in the unusual or 
more difficult case. If the Labor Board de- 
clines review, the losing party can appeal di- 
rectly to court. A similar delegation of au- 
thority to the Board by the 1959 Landrum- 
Griffin amendments in election cases cut 
down the administrative time by over a half, 
with apparent satisfaction to all concurred. 

B. STAY ORDERS 

Section 2 of my bill is designed to cut 
down on the hardships now caused by the 
delay of the year or more it now takes the 
reviewing courts to decide these cases. 
When the issues are predominantly factual, 
and when the Labor Board unanimously af- 
firms the factual findings of the trial ex- 
aminer, section 2 directs the reviewing courts 
not to stay an order of reinstatement—the 
courts may stay other aspects of the order 
such as backpay awards—except for good 
cause shown. 

C. ROTATING LOAN FUND 

Many employees discharged for the ex- 
ercise of their Federal rights are unable 
to get a job in the community or are 
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otherwise unable to last out the 2-year ef- 
fort to get reinstatement. Section 3 of the 
bill would authorize the Labor Board, when 
it thinks the case is a good one, to advance 
to the employee an amount not in excess of 
his weekly wage rate. Upon completion of the 
case, the employee would repay the Board 
out of his backpay award. If the employee 
lost, then he or his sureties—usually his 
union—would be required to repay the loan. 

The committee plans to explore these and 
related issues with independent experts, Gov- 
ernment officials, individuals who have gone 
through the ordeal of discharge, labor union 
organizers, and management representatives, 

It is our hope that, after hearing these 
witnesses, some way will be found to effectu- 
ate the provisions of the act which have 
been on the statute books since 1935, but 
which are now—as in the case of J. P. 
Stevens—largely an illusion. 

ADDENDUM 

The bill I am introducing relates to im- 
proved remedies for those discharged from 
thelr jobs either because they engage in 
union activities, or because they refused to 
engage in union activities. 


This bill deals with an important problem ' 


under the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, but naturally it does not deal with 
all the important problems. 

It does not deal with the difficult problems 
of defining what is meant by “good faith” 
bargaining, or with the problems of remedies 
for those who suffer when an employer or a 
union violates the provisions of the law which 
require good faith in bargaining. 

I note that the Labor Board is now looking 
into the problem of remedies in four pend- 
ing cases: Ex-Cell-O Corp., Zinke's Foods, 
Inc., Herman Wilson Lumber Co., and Rasco 
Olympia, Inc. The issue in these cases is 
whether a company found guilty of refusing 
to bargain should be required to pay its work- 
ers the wages and benefits they would have 
achieved if the company had acted in good 
faith from the outset. 

I do not think it appropriate to comment 
on the merits of these cases. I would, how- 
ever, like to compliment the Labor Board on 
its approach to this problem. 

The Board scheduled 2 days of oral argu- 
ment, and invited a broad range of interested 
groups to augment the arguments of the 
parties in the four cases. I am informed that 
the AFL-CIO, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, the chamber of commerce, and 
the National Retail Merchants Association 
are among those who have taken advantage 
of this opportunity to present briefs and oral 
presentations. I am sure that the Labor Board 
will benefit by hearing this greater range of 
arguments on what is a most difficult and 
perplexing problem. This problem, however, 
must be resolved in some way or another if 
the “good faith b ” requirements of 
the act are to be given substance as well as 
sound, 


[Release from the National Labor Relations 
Board, Mar. 22, 1966] 

NLRB ORDERS Joss RESTORED For 71 Drs- 
CHARGED WORKERS, DIRECTS J. P. STEVENS 
Co. To REMEDY UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES 
The National Labor Relations Board today 

ordered jobs restored to 71 textile workers 
who were unlawfully discharged or denied 
reinstatement by J. P. Stevens & Co, in an 
antiunion campaign marked by “flagrant un- 
lawfulness.” 

The Board directed an unusual remedy “to 
undo the effect of the massive and deliberate 
unfair labor practices” which were committed 
by the company, one of the nation’s largest 
textile manufacturers, in successfully op- 
posing an organizing drive in its North and 
South Carolina plants by the Textile Workers 
Union of America, AFL-CIO. 

In a unanimous decision, the five-Member 
Board went beyond its usual order which 
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would reinstate employees discriminatorily 
fired, reimburse them for loss of earnings plus 
interest, and post notices in the plants where 
the unlawful discharges took place, that the 
company will remedy its violations of the 
National Labor Relations Act, and will re- 
frain from future illegal activities under the 
law. 

The Stevens company, because of the wide- 
spread and persistent statutory violations in 
blocking the organization of its employees 
and because of an atmosphere of employee 
fear throughout the company's manufactur- 
ing operations, also will be required to: 

Mail to each of its employees in each of its 
North and South Carolina plants, not just 
those involved in this case in the Roanoke 
Rapids, N.C., and Greenville and Rock Hill, 
S.C., areas, copies of the Notice To All Em- 
Pployees signed by a Stevens official. 

Convene during working time meetings of 
employees in the various departments of all 
the North and South Carolina plants with 
a company official reading the notice to the 
assembled workers. 

Give the Textile Workers union, upon its 
request, reasonable access to plant bulletin 
boards for a period of one year, beginning 
with the date of this decision. 

The Board rejected a remedy asked by the 
union, that the company be ordered to bar- 
gain with the Textile Workers in a group of 
three plants. Acknowledging that the union 
might have signed up a majority of the 
workers but for the company’s unfair labor 
practices, the Board said “it has not done 
so,” and “we do not believe that the policies 
of the Act require or even permit the is- 
suance of a bargaining order where majority 
status has never been attained.” 

Signing the decision were Chairman Frank 
W. McCulloch and Members John H. Fanning, 
Gerald A. Brown, Howard Jenkins, Jr. and 
Sam Zagoria. 

The case, a consolidation of many charges 
filed with the NLRB the Stevens 
company, arose out of a campaign by the 
Textile Workers beginning in 1963 to become 
the collective bargaining representative in 
20 Stevens plants in the Roanoke Rapids, 
Greenville and Rock Hill areas. 

Trial Examiner Horace A. Ruckel con- 
ducted six months of hearings and heard 384 
witnesses testify concerning scores of inci- 
dents. The hearing record totalled 12,000 
pages. Mr. Ruckel recommended that the 
Board order reinstatement and backpay for 
69 discharged employees, and dismiss the 
complaint for 13 others. 

The Board agreed that the 69 were unlaw- 
fully fired for union activities. It also held 
that a 70th employee was illegally discharged 
and a 7ist was unlawfully refused reinstate- 
ment. The Board, as did its Trial Examiner, 
found that two employees were denied over- 
time work opportunities because of their 
union sympathies. 

Discussing the “flagrant unlawfulness of 
the Respondent’s anti-union campaign,” the 
Board said the Stevens company frustrated 
union organizing efforts by its wholesale 
illegal firings, spying upon employees’ union 
activity, threatening reprisals to discourage 
union adherence, altering working conditions 
to thwart the union drive, barring employees 
from activity in behalf of the union while 
stimulating other workers to antiunion ac- 
tivity, intimidating employees for giving 
statements to the NLRB, stripping employees 
of union insignia, and posting lists of union 
members in plants, then scratching names 
of those persuaded to withdraw from mem- 
bership. 

The posting, the Board said, was clearly 
“an intimidatory tactic which was delib- 
erately calculated to, and did, coerce and 
restrain employees” in the exercise of their 
right, guaranteed under the labor relations 
law, to engage in self-organizational activ- 
ities. 
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DISCHARGED WORKERS STILL WAITING—UNION 
CHARGES FuRTHER STEVENS APPEALS WOULD 
SHOW CONTEMPT 
WASHINGTON.—Nick Zonarich, organiza- 

tional director of the Industrial Union De- 

partment, AFL-CIO, Monday said the J. P. 

Stevens Co. would show contempt for the law 

by making further appeals of a recent court 

order. 

The Second U.S. Court of Appeals had Fri- 
day ordered the textile firm to rehire 71 dis- 
charged workers who lost their jobs four 
years ago, allegedly because of union activ- 
ities. The court decision upheld a National 
Labor Relations Board recommendation 
which had withstood a series of court appeals. 

“The corporation would surpass the arro- 
gance and con tempt it has already shown 
for the law and its workers if it were to pro- 
long the suffering of the workers by further 
delays,” Zonarich said in a prepared state- 
ment. 

Zonarich said the 71 workers were the 
“real victims” of the labor dispute, “not the 
huge, wealthy corporation that deliberately 
defied the law of the land.” 

The workers have waited four long years 
ae restoration of their American rights, he 

d. 

In its findings, the NLRB had told the 
appeals court that Stevens workers had been 
illegally intimidated with an unspoken 
threat of dismissal for petty rule infractions 
if they joined a union. 

The board said the firm had previously 
been indulgent with absences and work 
breaks, but had begun stif adherence to 
every rule only after the Textile Workers 
Union of America (TWUA) began an orga- 
nizing drive at the firm's several plants in the 
Carolinas and Georgia. 

The court said “the sudden changes in 
pattern from permissiveness to harsh ob- 
struction of work customs and rules” sup- 
ported the NLRB finding that the company 
had an ulterior motive in enforcing the rules. 

The court also said the Stevens firm had 
attempted to coerce woriers who quit the 
union to reveal union plans and operations 
as a show of faith. 

“Employees who became fearful when they 
saw fellow union members fired and who 
went to their supervisors to say they wanted 
to get out of the union were told they would 
have to prove they were through with it,” 
the court said, “for example, by reporting 
what the union was up to.” 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) News,.June 11, 
1963] 


Union Drive on STEVENS PLANTS BEGUN 


Rock Hitt.—Two J. P. Stevens Co. textile 
mills here were the initial targets of an 
unionization drive started by the Industrial 
Union Division of the AFL-CIO Wednesday. 

James Pierce of Charlotte, N.C., a member 
of the Communications Workers of America, 
is coordinator of the union campaign di- 
rected at Stevens’ 23 mills in South Carolina. 

Pierce will work from headquarters in 
Spartanburg, Charlotte and Rock Hill. He 
will attempt first to organize workers in 
three Stevens mills in Great Falls and one 
in Whitmire, in addition to the Rock Hill 
plants, 

Union officials said the decision to begin 
the drive at Stevens mills was due to the 
great response from Stevens employes to 
basic wage leaflets distributed at mills oper- 
ated by Stevens, Cannon, Burlington and 
Springs. 

As the drive started Wednesday, Stevens 
workers at the two Rock Hill plants were to 
be given cards advising them: 

“As soon as a majority of the workers in 
your plant sign a TWUA union card and 
send them to us, we will ask the federal 
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government to hold an election in your 
plant.” 

Stevens is one of the nation’s largest tex- 
tile manufacturers, employing 15,000 work- 
ers in Southern mills. 

‘The company, headed by Robert T. Stevens, 
former U.S. Secretary of the Army, and its 
total of 55 mills, are celebrating their sesqui- 
centennial this year. 


[From the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, 
Sept. 23, 1963] 

SOUTHERN TEXTILISTS AWAITING NLRB REPORT 
on AFL-CIO CHARGES AGAINST STEVENS Co, 
(By John S. DeMott) 

The AFL-CIO, seeking to organize J. P. 
Stevens and Co., should get a better idea this 
week as to what its chances are of organizing 
the 35,000-employe textile complex. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) in Winston-Salem is scheduled to 
issue a report concerning unfair-labor prac- 
tice charges brought by the AFL-CIO's In- 
dustrial Union Department (IUD) against 
the company for alleged illegal anti-union 
activities in its Roanoke Rapids facilities. 

The report will either find enough sub- 
stance to the IUD's charges to prosecute the 
company, or it will dismiss the charges. 

The report, a preliminary move, will mark 
the NLRB’s first official action in the Stevens 
campaign. The IUD hasn't asked for a labor 
election yet and is not expected to for weeks, 
perhaps months. 

The NLRB’s report is being awaited by 
Southern labor and management, for the or- 
ganizing campaign being waged in J. P. 
Stevens is no ordinary organizing campaign, 
and J. P. Stevens is no ordinary textile 


company. 

The campaign is extraordinary because of 
its magnitude and tactics. 

The company is extraordinary because, 
while many of its smaller brothers are 
foundering in the wake of increased competi- 
tion in the textile industry, it is making a 
concerted and successful effort to diversify 
and expand. 

The IUD is hoping that if it can crack 
Stevens, which is making a successful adapta- 
tion to the changing nature of the industry, 
it can crack the industry's other giants who 
are trying to do the same thing. 

The smaller brothers, the IUD figures, will 
then fall in place. So will the rest of the 
Southern manufacturing. 

The IUD, therefore, is concentrating its 
efforts on Stevens. Veteran labor leaders say 
that not since the auto-steel-coal organiz- 
ing drives of the 1930s have there been so 
many organizers working in a single company. 

The number is placed at 25 professionally 
trained organizers, who would be expected 
to rally pro-union employes around them to 
act as organizers also. 

Knowledge of unsuccessful previous at- 
tempts to organize Stevens, Cannon Mills 
and Burlington Industries brought chortles 
from Southern textile management when the 
IUD announced its all-out drive for textile 
employes this year. 

But now that attitude apears to be chang- 
ing. One Georgia textile executive warned of 
the organizing effort in a recent speech in 
Charlotte. Textile trade journals are not 
avoiding the subject. 

All in all, the feeling appears to be that this 
time the AFL-CIO means business. 

The IUD is employing new tactics in the 
Stevens campaign in that it is attempting 
to muster all the forces of federal labor legis- 
lation at the outset. 

It is, for example, seeking an injunction 
against Stevens under a little-used section of 
the National Labor Relations Act. Such an 
injunction, if granted by a federal court, 
would specifically bar the company from 
committing specific unfair labor practices 
for the duration of the organizing effort. 

To get such an injunction, the IUD must 
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show that Stevens has committed unfair la- 
bor practices during the current campaign, 
and that the company has a history of un- 
fair labor practices. 

To this end, the IUD has filed numerous 
charges against the company as a result of 
alleged anti-union activities in its plants in 
North and South Carolina. 

The charges arising out of alleged unfair 
labor practices in the Roanoke Rapids plants 
are the first to be investigated by NLRB of- 
ficials in Winston-Salem. 

They have completed their investigation, 
and, this week, the merit of the charges will 
be determined. 

The IUD and J. P. Stevens await the report. 

So does the rest of Southern industry. 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 
AGAINST GOP CRITICISM OF 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks ago in 
Detroit, terrible outbreaks of sniping 
shocked the Nation. 

Last week other kinds of sniping are 
being heard—blatant political sniping by 
some Republicans who are seeking to 
place the blame for the Detroit riots at 
the door of the White House. 

There is simply no precedent in Amer- 
ican history for the kind of irresponsible 
charges being leveled against President 
Johnson, 

The American people are being asked 
to believe that the President ignored his 
responsibility to the safety and security 
of a major American city—and its in- 
habitants—in order to score dubious po- 
litical points aganst Governor Romney. 

These charges represent a new low for 
the GOP. And I hope that responsible 
Republicans across the country will join 
with Senator Morton and Senator Javits 
in denouncing such cynical political con- 
duct by the Governor of Michigan and 
other Republican leaders. 

The President’s prompt, courageous, 
and effective actions in the Detroit riot 
situation are a matter of public record. 
Only the most partisan or gullible of our 
citizens could believe that the President 
failed to do his duty in restoring law and 
order to that strife-torn city. 

The fact is, the Republicans are trying 
to blame the President for the riots in 
order to hide their own miserable record 
of neglect and indifference to the needs 
of our cities. 

The American people know better than 
to blame the President or the Democratic 
Party for the unrest and despair that 
triggered unfortunate incidents across 
the country. 

Our people know which party has 
worked unceasingly to create new prog- 
ress and opportunity in American cities— 
and which party has attempted to block 
every attempt to help those in our urban 
communities who need help most. 

It seems to me that if the Republican 
Party is determined to launch an all-out 
attack against this administration to ex- 
ploit the riot situation, then their party 
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faithful should be prepared to answer a 
few pertinent questions about the Re- 
publican voting record in Congress. 

Isay to my Republican colleagues: You 
cannot have it both ways. You cannot 
allow the leaders of your party to ques- 
tion the integrity of the President and 
the performance of the Democrats, and 
remain unchallenged. 

I do not envy the record you must take 
to the voters next year—a record of stub- 
born opposition to every program put 
forward by this administration to help 
restore our cities and revitalize the lives 
of millions of Americans trapped in pov- 
erty and despair. 

The Republicans have raised the ques- 
tion about who has done what for whom. 
And their record reveals they have done 
nothing for anybody. And they must live 
with this record—for it is all theirs. 

This is a record of indifference to hu- 
man need. 

It shows that 84 percent of the House 
Republicans voted against the model 
cities program. 

It shows that 90 percent voted to re- 
commit the Urban Mass Transit Act. 

It shows that 94 percent voted against 
passage of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

It shows that 85 percent of House Re- 
publicans voted to delay the effective 
date of the minimum wage law for 1 year. 

It shows that 98 percent of the Re- 
publicans voted to recommit relocation 
assistance to the urban poor. 

It shows that 93 percent of the Re- 
publicans voted against rent supple- 
ments. 

It shows that 87 percent voted against 
the Rat Extermination Act of 1967. 

It shows that 84 percent voted against 
civil rights in 1966 and 85 percent voted 
against voting rights in 1965. 

It shows overwhelming Republican 
votes against the war on poverty, medi- 
care, aid to education—and just about 
everything else the administration has 
proposed to help our people. 

This is the record of those now seeking 
to blame the administration for the un- 
rest and violence in our communities. 

This is the record of those attempting 
to blame for the riots a President who 
has done more for civil rights, American 
education and urban development than 
any President in our history. 

One lesson our Republican colleagues 
have never learned is that the best 
politics is positive politics—the politics of 
accomplishment and progress. Instead, 
they have elevated the word “No” into 
an official party platform. And the 
American voters shall respond in kind. 


SECURITY FOR THE BLIND 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the Social 
Security Amendments of 1967 have pro- 
vided many much needed changes in the 
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law. These amendments will directly 
benefit millions of our citizens. However, 
the social security amendments as re- 
ported by committee omit necessary 
legislative reform in an area of grave 
concern, that of blindness. Today, I 
have introduced a bill to meet this need. 

Under the present law, in order to 
qualify for disability benefits for blind- 
ness one must have 5 years of work out 
of the last 10 years before he becomes 
disabled. Essentially, this means the 
blind are treated as other disabled 
groups. 

Under my bill the qualifying require- 
ment for the blind will be considerably 
more liberal and more reasonable. All a 
blind person will need is six quarters 
earned at any time in his working ca- 
reer. Identical bills have passed the Sen- 
ate twice. Moreover, the definition of 
blindness is more realistic. The bill re- 
quires only industrial blindness; that is, 
20/200 with the use of corrective lenses. 
Finally, my bill eliminates the usual lim- 
itation on income. 

The present social security law, even 
with the amendments, would permit less 
than the minimum wage to be earned by 
a blind beneficiary of social security. 
The social security program ought not 
to be so restrictive that it imposes poy- 
erty upon the beneficiaries. 

The severest of all consequences 
caused by blindness of the workingman 
is the economic hardship occasioned by 
the deprivation of sight. This bill recog- 
nizes this fact by providing a founda- 
tion for solution to the financial hard- 
ship. It provides a floor of minimum 
security for the blinded man. 

A blind person has tremendous em- 
ployment problems. It is difficult for him 
to find a job paying a subsistence wage 
and even more difficult to hold a job, 
since many of these jobs are menial and 
now being eliminated by automation. 
Consequently the requirement of 5 years 
work out of the last 10; that is, 20 of the 
last 40 quarters frequently disqualifies 
one from eligibility. A requirement of 
six quarters is obviously much more 
realistic when we consider the special 
circumstances confronting the blind per- 
son. The rigidity of present requirement 
disregards the realities of the blind man’s 
plight. 

Also, under the existing law, persons 
who are disabled and earn $600 a year or 
sometimes less are disqualified for dis- 
ability payments. They are deemed to be 
insufficiently disabled to qualify. Because 
blindness involves such a great extra 
expense and because so many blind 
people can work only part time or for 
below living wages, once again a consid- 
eration of such special circumstances 
makes it reasonable to allow the blind to 
work and to continue to qualify for 
benefits. 

Because our present Social Security 
Act does not compensate the blind ade- 
quately, many blind people suffer need- 
less economic hardship each year. This 
situation must be remedied. 

I urge the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to consider this bill and report it 
favorably so that it can be considered 
with the social security amendments on 
the floor of Congress. 
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THE SPREAD OF LAWLESSNESS 
MUST BE HALTED 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, as we de- 
plore the violence in our cities, the citi- 
zens we represent are looking to us to 
help them understand what is happening, 
and to do something to halt the spread 
of this cancer of lawlessness. The rioting 
that has ripped apart a number of our 
major cities must be stopped. 

I do not pretend to know precisely what 
can and should be done, and I am sure 
few in this House would presume to offer 
a guaranteed prescription. I am con- 
vinced, however, that it is vitally neces- 
sary that our laws be obeyed and that 
order be maintained. The enforcement of 
law and order is the first duty of every 
society and obedience of law is the first 
obligation of every citizen. Where law is 
not being obeyed, it should be enforced 
with firmness and fairness. 

I believe also that it is an urgent matter 
to inquire into the immediate causes of 
these cruel disturbances. This is essen- 
tial—to find out whose fingers are on the 
triggers, and to determine whether there 
is a pattern dictated by an anarchistic 
element which has a purpose going 
beyond the correction of depressed liv- 
— conditions in some sections of major 

tles. 

This inquiry should be conducted on a 
nonpartisan basis, without preconceived 
notions of what might or might not be 
disclosed. 

The root causes of unrest deserve our 
most serious attention, but the climate 
will not be propitious until the shooting 
and looting are stopped. We need to 
know—and promptly—whether or not 
there is a nationwide “battle plan” for 
terrorism, including the recruiting and 
supplying of underground groups in 
many cities, prepared to create and take 
advantage of inflammatory incidents in 
economically deprived neighborhoods. 
The use of guerrilla tactics such as sniper 
fire and firebombs suggest this, as do the 
repeated indications that many of the 
people residing in the stricken neighbor- 
hoods have been as bewildered and 
frightened by the violence as have the 
residents of other sections of the affected 
cities. 

I am pleased that there are several in- 
vestigations contemplated on the nature 
of these riots. I am very glad that the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities will begin shortly its investigation, 
because in this way, not only the Con- 
gress, but the American public can have 
the information which is vital to come 
to grips with this situation. 

It should be noted that this committee 
had made a preliminary staff inquiry into 
the possibility of subversive influence in 
these riots. Our distinguished colleague 
from Virginia, the former Governor, the 
Honorable WILLIAM M. Tuck, was ap- 
pointed to oversee the general conduct 
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of this preliminary staff inquiry and re- 
port to the committee on the facts de- 
veloped by the staff inquiry. No doubt, 
this will expedite the work of the com- 
mittee once it begins its hearings and I 
would like to commend Governor Tuck 
for his efforts on this important work. 


BEEFING UP BUREAUCRACY 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I 
ar: not surprised that the right hand 
does not know what the left hand is do- 
in in Government, and I am not sur- 
prised when I find that we create a lot of 
jobs that are not necessary, but I did get 
a surprise today when I got a letter from 
the president of one of the State col- 
leges in my State informing me of a re- 
quest that he had had from Mr. Peter 
Libassi, Director of the Office for Civil 
Rights. Among other things, Mr. Libassi 
is asking for a report and a record that is 
illegal for the college to keep. Now, how 
crazy can we get that we hire people to 
ask for information that the law pro- 
hibits the college from even recording. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to include a 
copy of this letter with my remarks to 
show how silly we have gotten in some 
parts of our Government. 

SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE COLLEGE, 

Cape Girardeau, Mo., August 8, 1967. 
Hon, STUART SYMINGTON. 
Hon. EDWARD V. LONG. 
Hon. PAUL C. JONES. 

GENTLEMEN: I have today received more 
paperwork from our ever-expanding Office of 
Education. This comes from Mr. Peter Libassi, 
Director of the Office of Civil Rights. He 
wants us to furnish information to Washing- 
ton identifying our students by race and 
color. For example, in part 3, for this fall 
we are supposed to tell him how many white, 
Negro, foreign students, and others are en- 
rolled and whether our information came 
from a visual survey, registration records, or 
others. If we had the information as far back 
as 1963, he would like to have that. If we 
make grants in aid for exceptional athletic 
ability, what color are the people who get 
them? Then he comes down to housing and 
asks the same question. He asks the same 
question concerning libraries, laboratories, 
and cafeterias, etc., and our activities and 
facilities for the parents and visitors of these 
students. He wants to know who borrows 
money by color and who attends the extra- 
curricular activities supported by the school. 

Now, here is the clincher: By law, we are 
not allowed to keep records according to 
color. If you were to ask me today how many 
Negroes are attending this school, I wouldn't 
know and I really wouldn't care, nor do I 
think you should nor do I think the Office 
of Civil Rights should. What laws are we to 
obey? It is time that this matter was straight- 
ened out. Unless we get help to pay the 
clerical help for filling all of the forms that 
are pouring in on us from the U.S. Office of 
Education, we simply will be unable to do it. 
I hope you will use your influence to stop 
the giving of categorical grants and give 
general federal aid and get rid of about nine- 
tenths of the people in this bureaucracy. 
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With the best of personal good wishes 
to you, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 


FREE ELECTIONS IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I am one of the signatories of the state- 
ment regarding the elections in Vietnam 
referred to today by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Yates] and several 
other speakers. I have joined in this 
statement because of the crucial im- 
portance of the forthcoming elections in 
South Vietnam. It is essential that these 
elections be conducted in a manner that 
demonstrates to the people of Vietnam 
and to the world that the leadership of 
Scuth Vietnam has been freely chosen 
br the people and that the South Viet- 
namese Government is a people’s govern- 
ment, not one imposed upon them by the 
United States or by anyone else. 

The actions taken by the South Viet- 
namese Government leading up to the 
impending election were taken with the 
strong support of President Johnson. 
Throughout these events the unwaver- 
ing support of this administration for a 
freely elected government in South 
Vietnam has been clear. 

It is tragic that developments within 
the last several weeks have cast a cloud 
over the electoral process. It is my belief 
that the President is as concerned by 
these developments as any Member of the 
House. I am confident that the President 
will do all within his power to encourage 
the present Government to insure the 
integrity of the campaign and the elec- 
tion that follows. In this effort, the Pres- 
ident will have my complete support. 


RESCUE RENT SUPPLEMENTS 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, contract 
authority for new rent supplement proj- 
ects was deleted from the housing ap- 
propriations bill in the House. This pro- 
gram could provide standard housing for 
thousands of economically deprived 
people. 

If this rent supplement money is elimi- 
nated in Cleveland, approximately 2,800 
rehabilitation units now in planning will 
have to be abandoned. It is estimated 
that there are approximately 50,000 units 
of substandard housing in Cleveland. 
This serves as convincing evidence that 
private investors cannot operate low- 
income housing without rent supple- 
ments. Only through the combination of 
Federal programs, such as FHA, urban 
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renewal, and rent supplements, will 
Cleveland be able to provide housing for 
Cleveland’s low-income families. Without 
rent supplements, rent for suitable hous- 
ing, either new or renovated, is just too 
expensive. In this regard, Cleveland is 
typical of other urban areas throughout 
the country. 

By defeating this program, we are 
insuring substandard housing and a 
ghetto life for many who are willing to 
extricate themselves. 

This is a particularly tragie situation 
in light of the racial strife pervading our 
cities. Inferior housing is certainly one 
of the factors significantly contributing 
to inner-city tension. Continuation of 
the rent supplement program would help 
in alleviating this tension. 

As an indication of the concern on the 
local level, I insert the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer on August 3, 1967: 

SAVE THE RENT SUPPLEMENTS 

Squaring their jaws for a bulldog strug- 
gle, a remarkable collection of Clevelanders 
has set out to save the rent supplement 
program from its present plight in Congress. 

Rent supplements got whacked out of a 
housing appropriations bill in the House. 
Rent supplements could provide standard 
housing for poor people, thousands of whom 
cannot get into public housing and cannot 
pay rents high enough to satisfy the pri- 
vate landlord’s needs. 

Bankers, industrialists, settlement house 
workers, labor unionists, churchmen, all 
a of fighters have enlisted in the present 

ttle. 

Tonight these pooled citizen forces, the 
Cleveland Committee to Save Rent Supple- 
ments, will rally hundreds at a meeting at 
320 Superior Avenue, N.E. to get their mes- 
sage to Capitol Hill. 

They are asking, congressmen of this area 
to tour slums, to view the nation’s first rent 
supplement project here, built by HOPE, 
Inc., to see why rent supplements must 
survive. 

Rent supplements could let private busi- 
ness and private citizens get involved in slum 
housing improvement. The program can in- 
volve Negro businessmen and workers in 
self-helping, self-training, self-betterment. 

Without rent supplements, billions of 
dollars and thousands of concerned citizens 
are locked out of any relation to the slum 
housing tasks ahead for major cities. 

Cleveland pioneered in rent supplement 
housing. Cleveland can lead other cities’ 
civic people in this movement, if the com- 
ing rally inspires other rallies around the 
country. 

Rent supplements can be saved in the 
Senate and revived in the House—if Con- 
gress knows that people want them restored. 


The concern for the future of this es- 
sential program expressed in the edi- 
torial is not peculiar to Cleveland. Many 
communities throughout the country 
echo this sentiment. 

I urge the other body to act favorably 
on this program, and the House to re- 
consider its initial action. It is essential 
if we ever hope to resolve the urban 
dilemma. This crucial program must go 
forward. 


EXTENSION AND REBUILDING VER- 
SUS RESTORATION OF THE WEST 
FRONT OF THE US. CAPITOL 
BUILDING 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago the news media carried re- 
ports of a controversy which resulted 
following the announcement by a Com- 
mission of the Congress of plans for the 
extension of the west-central front of the 
Capitol. Many thought the plans were 
timely, well considered and appropriate; 
but others thought they were wasteful 
and inappropriate, and the restoration, 
not extension and rebuilding would be 
more desirable. The matter has yet to be 
resolved, but because statements of opin- 
ion are still being expressed, there are 
several observations I would like to offer 
in support of the extension and rebuild- 
ing proposal, 

To me, the strongest argument for ex- 
tension and rebuilding as opposed to 
restoration is that the preponderance of 
expert opinion and testimony favors ex- 
tension and rebuilding rather than res- 
toration. 

Those to whom we have entrusted the 
buildings on Capitol Hill favor extension 
and rebuilding; the Commission for Ex- 
tension of the U.S. Capitol favors exten- 
sion and rebuilding; the Architect of the 
Capitol favors extension and rebuilding; 
the associate architects, Alfred Easton 
Poor, Albert Homer Swanke, Roscoe De- 
witt, and Jesse M. Shelton favor exten- 
sion and rebuilding; the Advisory Group 
to the Architect of the Capitol, consist- 
ing of Architects John Harbeson of 
Philadelphia, Paul Thiry of Seattle, and 
Gilmore D. Clark of New York City 
favors extension and rebuilding; and the 
consulting engineering firm of Thompson 
& Lichtner Co., of Boston, favors exten- 
sion and rebuilding. 

In short, all those to whom we have 
turned for expert and official opinion, 
and those best qualified to give an opin- 
ion, we have unanimously supported the 
plan for extension and rebuilding. 

Why then, you may well ask, has there 
been a controversy? With your permis- 
sion, I will direct my remarks to this 
question and to the general question of 
restoration versus extension and 
rebuilding. 

First with regard to why the contro- 
versy. In my opinion, it stems primarily 
from an honest difference of opinion as 
to what the Capitol represents and what 
it is. It has been well said that the Capi- 
tol is the best loved and most revered 
building in America; the spirit of Amer- 
ica in stone. Few will disagree. But, the 
Capitol is also a place where the busi- 
ness of Government is transacted on a 
day-to-day basis; a place where thou- 
sands have labored to make the dream of 
democracy a reality to millions upon 
millions of people in our land and abroad. 
Viewed in this light, it is easy to under- 
stand why those who see the Capitol as 
a temple wish to protect it and preserve 
it from change, while those who see it 
as a place of business wish to make it as 
efficient and productive as possible. My 
personal view is that the Capitol has been 
and is both a shrine and a workshop, 
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and that it can continue to be both, pro- 
vided reason prevails with respect to 
both functions. 

The second question, that of restora- 
tion versus extension and rebulding is 
more difficult to answer. Restoration 
would be time consuming and relatively 
expensive. There is no difference of 
opinion on this point. Uncompromising 
restoration means rebuilding to the 
original form in as complete detail as 
is possible. To effect a faithful restora- 
tion of the original Capitol Building 
would require complete removal of the 
much admired east front which was 
completed in 1961; the terraces and 
steps which grace the westerly approach; 
the magnificent cast iron dome which 
has been the most outstanding single 
landmark on the skyline of the Capital 
City since 1863; and the entire Senate 
and House wings, which were added dur- 
ing the period 1851-67, for none of these 
was included in the original Capitol 
Building. All were, in effect, the results of 
programs of extension and rebuilding 
by architects of the Capitol in the past. 
Programs similar to that we are con- 
sidering today. 

The critics of the proposal to extend 
the west front have objected to the plan 
for extension and rebuilding on the basis 
that it would destroy the only remaining 
historic facade of the Capitol. It may be 
answered that all facades of the struc- 
ture are historic, indeed the building 
itself is heavy with history. Mr. Allan 
Nevins, vice president of the U.S. Capitol 
Historic Society stated in his introduc- 
tion to the inspiring book “We, the 
People: The Story of the United States 
Capitol,” the Capitol is history. The 
mere movement a wall or colonnade can- 
not dim, much less destroy, the memory 
of past events so close to our hearts. 

Yet there are many who feel that the 
west front should be restored and pre- 
served. They insist there is no serious 
deterioration of the wall; that those 
stones which are structurally unsound 
should be replaced with the same mate- 
rial as that originally used. They main- 
tain that the aged, eroded condition of 
the stones will be regarded as honorable 
evidence of its survival as one of the 
earliest of our major public buildings. 

The seriousness of the deterioration 
is a question that laymen cannot an- 
swer, A wall can look bad, yet stand for 
centuries if the stones of which it con- 
sists are sound. But a wall can also look 
good just before it collapses of its own 
weight. The engineering experts em- 
ployed by the Architect of the Capitol, 
the Thompson & Lichtner Co., exam- 
ined the wall in detail, took extensive 
test borings, test pits, soil borings, and 
then supplemented all field work with 
careful laboratory analysis to determine 
first, whether the existing wall, if found 
deficient, can be repaired in its present 
condition; second, whether the existing 
wall can be refaced with marble in its 
present condition; third, whether reme- 
dial action requires extension of the west 
central front and its reconstruction in 
marble; or fourth, whether any other 
means of preservation are deemed fea- 
sible and advisable. Among the conclu- 
sions reached by the Thompson & Licht- 
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ner Co. and reported to the Architect 
of the Capitol were the following: 

The exterior walls of the west-central 
portion of the Capitol are distorted and 
cracked, and require corrective action 
for safety and durability. 

Retention of the wall as an interior 
wall of an extended building is recom- 
mended as the least hazardous and as 
causing the least interference with the 
occupancy of the present structure. A 
properly designed and constructed ex- 
tension would also provide desirable lat- 
eral support for the west-central portion 
of the Capitol. 

Furthermore, the associate architects 
stated in their report to the Architect of 
the Capitol that they do not recom- 
mend, nor would they undertake, the re- 
construction of the existing wall, stone 
by stone, because of the structural con- 
dition of the exterior wall and its struc- 
tural relationship with the floor arches. 
Although theoretically such work could 
be accomplished, the cost and hazards 
of such work would be overwhelming. 

As to the cost, no one really knows 
how much money restoration of the west 
front would cost. A task force of archi- 
tects appointed by the president of the 
American Institute of Architects stated: 

The A.I.A. does not know what the cost of 
restoration would be. 


But went on to say— 

It is unlikely that the cost of restora- 
tion would approach the total cost of exten- 
sion. 


Dr. Miles N. Clair, president of the 
Thompson & Lichtner Co., stated that 
restoration might cost anywhere from 
$10 million to $50 million. It is any- 
body’s guess as to what the cost of res- 
toration would amount to, as such work 
would have to be done on a cost-plus 
basis, solving problems as the unknown 
conditions are revealed. As to the haz- 
ards, Dr. Clair stated there would be 
considerable risk attached to such an 
operation—restoration—without any as- 
surance that failure of the brick floor 
arches might not occur after the shores 
are removed. 

But there is danger even now of struc- 
tural collapse from disintegration and 
deterioration of the sandstone walls. 
This danger is referred to in the engi- 
neering report and in the testimony tak- 
en by the Commission. 

In conclusion I would add, simply, 
that no single course of action will satis- 
fy all those who have expressed them- 
selves on the issue. The preponderance 
of official opinion favors the plan recom- 
mended by the Commission; I favor the 
plan after having considered the merits 
of both sides of the controversy; and, 
I urge approval of the Commission's 
recommendation as soon as it is eco- 
nomically feasible to initiate it. 


CALL FOR NEW HEARINGS ON THE 
1964 GULF OF TONKIN RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
—— and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, 21 Repub- 
lican Congressmen today are joining me 
in calling for new hearings on the 1964 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution. They are co- 
sponsors of a resolution I introduced 
which calls on the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee to consider whether the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution “empowers the 
President to carry forward military op- 
erations of the current scope and mag- 
nitude in Southeast Asia, whether it re- 
quires modification in light of changing 
political and military conditions, and 
whether alternative legislative action is 
necessary.” 

The Members who cosponsored it with 
me are: 

The gentleman from North Dakota, 
MARK ANDREWS. 

The gentleman from Florida, J. HER- 
BERT BURKE. 

The gentleman from California, Don 
H. CLAUSEN. 

The gentleman from Illinois, HAROLD 
R. COLLIER. 

The gentleman from Kansas, ROBERT 
DOLE. 

The gentleman from Tennessee, JOHN 
J. DUNCAN. 

The gentleman from Illinois, JoHN N. 

RN. 

The gentleman from New York, PAUL 
FINO. 

The gentleman from California, 
CHARLES S. GUBSER. 

The gentleman from New York, SEY- 
MOUR HALPERN. 

The gentleman from New York, THEO- 
DORE R. KUPFERMAN. 

The gentleman from Illinois, ROBERT 
McC.tory. 

The gentleman from Connecticut, 
THOMAS J. MESKILL. 

The gentleman from Maryland, 
Rocers C. B. Morton. 

The gentleman from Minnesota, AL- 
BERT H. QUIE. 

The gentleman from New York, 
Howard W. ROBISON. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin, VER- 
NON W. THOMSON. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
LAWRENCE G. WILLIAMS. 

The gentleman from Kansas, LARRY 
WINN, JR. 

The gentleman from Minnesota, JOHN 
M. ZWACH. 

The text of my resolution follows: 

H. Res. 869 
To call for hearings on the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution (Public Law 88-408) 

Whereas a clear priority in American for- 
eign policy to seek and effectuate the earliest 
possible termination of the conflict and ces- 
sation of hostilities in Southeast Asia has 
never been established; and 

Whereas the history of the military effort 
over the past six years, and particularly since 
August of 1964, has demonstrated that the 
gradual increase in the commitment of 
troops, the gradual intensification of mili- 
tary pressure, and the gradual increase in 
the demands being made by the present Ad- 
ministration upon the American public has 
resulted only in a war of gradualism which 
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has not caused the Communist forces in 
South Vietnam to respect the territorial in- 
+egrity of that country; and 

Whereas substantial doubt exists among 
members of Congress and the American pub- 
lic as to whether the Gulf of Tonkin Resolu- 
tion of August 1964 (Public Law 88-408) pro- 
vides adequate authority to the President to 
deal with the military situation in Southeast 
Asia; and 

Whereas since its enactment: 

1. The number of United States military 
troops committed to Vietnam has vastly in- 
creased, from about 16,000 men to 466,000 
men; and 

2. A projection of the current annual rate 
shows that more Americans will be killed this 
year (11,190) than in all of the previous five 
years combined (8,155) and almost twice as 
many Americans will be wounded; and 

3. Over 500 American pilots and planes 
valued at over one billion dollars have been 
lost; and 

4, The flow of enemy supplies into South 
Vietnam from North Vietnam has tripled in 
the last year—from 100 tons a day to 300 
tons a day; and 

5. Enemy strength has increased 2% 
times—from 120,000 men in January of 1965 
to 297,000 men today—more than match- 
ing proportionately, the buildup of American 
strength; and 

6. Reports from the northern provinces of 
South Vietnam indicate that United States 
Marine units are under more severe military 
pressure this year than last; and 

7. The South Vietnamese Army has been 
largely ineffective as a partner in the mili- 
tary effort, as evidenced by its inability to 
provide security for pacification teams, by its 
desertion rate of one out of every four, and 
by the need for United States troops to as- 
sume an increasingly greater role in the di- 
rection and fighting of the conflict, even to 
the virtual exclusion of the South Viet- 
namese Army; and 

8. This war has become increasingly an 
American war, as evidenced by the call of the 
South Vietnamese Chief of State, Maj. Gen. 
Nguyen Van Thieu, for more American 
troops while refusing to call for a general 
mobilization of his own country, and by the 
fact that more Americans were killed in the 
last three months than South Vietnamese— 
a rate of 2,427 to 2,010—and that over twice 
as many Americans as South Vietnamese 
were wounded during the past two months; 
and 

9. There is no indication that the military 
and political activities of the United States 
since 1964 have in any way brought a set- 
tlement closer, either by negotiation or mili- 
tary power, but instead have resulted in 
death and casualties to many Americans and 
a drain on our budget of over 20 billion dol- 
lars per year; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution by the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs shall forth- 
with commence hearings to review the imple- 
mentation of the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution 
(P.L. 88-408) and to consider whether it em- 
powers the President to carry forward mili- 
tary operations of the current scope and 
magnitude in Southeast Asia, whether it re- 
quires modification in light of changing po- 
litical and military conditions, and whether 
alternative legislative action is necessary. 


TAX INCREASE AFTER TAX REFORM 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has recommended an additional 
tax to be levied on our already overbur- 
dened taxpayers. While I am sure all 
of our citizens are aware of the tremen- 
dous cost of the war in Vietnam and are 
anxious to do their share, as are all 
Members of Congress, I truly believe that 
our citizens and the Members of Con- 
gress have a right to expect a reduction 
in unnecessary domestic spending and 
equally important, a complete revision 
of the inequities present in our tax laws. 
The President has promised the Ameri- 
can public a complete revision of the in- 
equitable tax laws but none has been 
forthcoming. I find it difficult to under- 
stand why the oil depletion allowance, 
the multiple corporation gimmick, the 
tax exempt bonds, the discretionary 
capital gains tax and many similar fav- 
ored exemptions are permitted to exist 
in our tax law, particularly at a time 
when the Nation is in need of additional 
funds. 

I also find, Mr. Speaker, it difficult to 
understand why the subsidies which we 
have been told will be reduced or elimi- 
nated but which have not, are continued 
at a time of great national need. The 
average citizen, I think, shares with me 
the anger that is generated by the knowl- 
edge that farm subsidies to wealthy 
landowners is still continued, that fa- 
vored industries are receiving tax grants 
and privately operated charitable foun- 
dations are permitted to make their 
grantors and benefactors wealthy. It 
seems to me that tax reform should come 
prior to or at the same time as tax in- 
crease. I believe that elimination of out- 
dated and outrageous subsidies should 
be effected before the imposition of sur- 
charges on already burgeoning tax bills. 
The American citizens and the Members 
of Congress want to be responsible, they 
want to do their share. The time has 
come, however, for the administration to 
be responsible and to do its share. 

I call upon the President to insist that 
the Ways and Means Committee com- 
plete immediately its study of the tax 
inequities and submit to the Congress at 
the same time it submits a tax increase, 
a tax reform bill. The American citizens 
are entitled to know that obvious abuses 
are being removed before they are ex- 
pected to pay additional taxes. 


GOVERNOR KIRK DEMONSTRATES 
THAT RESPONSIBLE LEADERSHIP 
CAN PREVAIL IN DEALING WITH 
BLACK POWER ADVOCATES 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a lot of discussion about what to 
do about Stokely Carmichael. If the ad- 
ministration had supported my antiriot 
bill it would have been through the Sen- 
ate, and it would be the law, and Mr. 
Carmichael, when he comes back and 
preaches guerrilla warfare in the streets 
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of America would be put in jail. That is 
the answer, and I hope eventually the ad- 
ministration will support this legislation. 

But the principal subject I wanted to 
discuss, Mr. Speaker, was that yesterday 
evening this Nation witnessed a demon- 
stration of good winning out over evil as 
Florida’s Gov. Claude Kirk, Jr., valiantly 
upstaged an appearance by notorious 
black power leader, H. Rap Brown, in 
Jacksonville, Fla., to tell both Brown and 
the audience that the laws in Florida will 
be upheld. He valiantly faced up to 
Brown and faced him down. 

At the time Governor Kirk walked up 
to Brown, who was speaking to a crowd of 
about 300 Negroes at a local baseball 
park, Brown was exhorting his audience 
to get guns in order to get what they 
want. 

Brown, obviously taken aback by both 
the surprise of Governor Kirk’s appear- 
ance and the warm reception the Gover- 
nor received from the assemblage, be- 
came helpless and ineffective. His mis- 
sion of violence to Florida was frus- 
trated by Governor Kirk’s courageous 
deed. 

Governor Kirk’s performance is a 
clear indication that responsible leader- 
ship can prevail in certain tense situa- 
tions that might without such leader- 
ship turn into a riot. 

I am placing in the Recorp at this 
point a report of this incident as it ap- 
peared in today’s issue of the Washing- 
ton Post: 

KMK TAKES RALLY PLAY From Brown 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 9.—Gov. Claude 
R. Kirk, Jr. bounded out of the darkness 
tonight into a rally for Black Power leader 
H. Rap Brown and welcomed him to Florida, 


but added that he didn’t want to hear “any 
talk about guns.” 

Brown had just told the crowd of about 
300 Negroes at a local baseball park, “You 
better get yourself some guns, baby. That's 
see only way you're going to get what you 
need.” 

Kirk came forward and took the micro- 
phone calmly from Brown’s hands. 

“Welcome to Florida,” the Governor sald. 
“Are you here in good spirits?” 

Brown tried to ignore the Governor be- 
fore the delighted crowd. He turned away 
and yelled: 

: “If he wants to campaign, let him pay for 
t.“ 

Kirk persisted at the microphone: “I 
don’t want any talk about guns,” he said. 

The crowd surged around Kirk to shake 
his hand and tell him of their problems. 
Brown stood in the background until the 
Governor withdrew and the rally resumed. 


THE ROCKY ROAD OF EAST-WEST 
TRADE 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, last 
October the administration announced 
that an increase in trade with the East- 
ern European countries was in the works 
as far as official U.S. policy was con- 
cerned. Since that time, opposition to 
this proposal has been forthcoming from 
many sources, One of the latest devel- 
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opments here in the House has been the 
submitting of legislation calling for the 
creation of a select committee to study 
the impact of East-West trade and as- 
sistance to nations which support ag- 
gression, directly or indirectly. On Au- 
gust 2, 76 Members of the House, both 
Democrats and Republicans, cosponsored 
this measure. This is indicative of the 
recognition that our trade policies with 
Communist countries must be reviewed. 
On the Senate side, the question of using 
Export-Import Bank loans for programs 
which eventually accrue to the benefit of 
Communist regimes was hotly debated 


yesterday. 

An excellent treatment of the Export- 
Import Bank issue was provided by Jerry 
Greene of the New York Daily News in 
his column “Capitol Stuff” appearing in 
the News today, August 10. I request that 
it be inserted in the Recor at this point. 

CAPITOL STUFF 
(By Jerry Greene) 

WasmNGron, Aug. 9.— The Senate's heated 
debate today over restricting some loans by 
the Export-Import Bank was a small segment 
of a stormy issue that will haunt President 
Johnson and his political associates through 
the 1968 election campaigns. 

THIS EXPORT DEAL WILL HAUNT L. B. J. IN 1968 
CAMPAIGN 

The issue is trading with the enemy. It 
is the government-approved sale of equip- 
ment and materials to Russia and other Com- 
munist countries, which then use them di- 
rectly or indirectly to support the armed 
forces of North Vietnam. 

The subject is as complicated as it is con- 
troversial. East-West trade has been touted 
for years as the one big instrument which 
could be used to end the Cold War. 

The President began a stepped-up cam- 
paign last October to increase the exchange 
of business. He plugged for Congressional 

in his State of the Union message 
then spelled out his thinking in a World 
Trade Week proclamation in March. 

“We believe that trade . . offers a means 
of achieving fruitful cooperation with the 
Soviet Union and other Eastern European 
nations,” the President said. “In 1966, U.S. 
exports to Eastern Europe totaled only $200 
million while other non-Communist coun- 
tries sold Eastern Europe goods worth over 
$6 billion.” 

This was a relatively mild statement of a 
position. Roving Ambassador Averell Harri- 
man had used stronger language in a tele- 
vision show earlier, branding opponents of 
expanded trade as “bigoted, pig-headed peo- 
ple who don’t know what's going on in the 
world...” 

There is another side of this case which is 
fairly clear, even to a man with a head like 
a pig: The U.S. has been selling the ingredi- 
ents of explosives to Russia, and the Russians 
have been shipping quantities of explosives 
to Hanoi. 

Sen. Karl Mundt (R-S.D.) summed up the 
opposition in a little-noted Senate speech 
about three weeks ago. 

Mundt reduced the issue to black and 
white. He introduced proposed legislation “to 
declare an embargo on exports to the Soviet 
Union and its East European satellites until 
such time that they abandon support for 
so-called wars of national liberation in 
Southeast Asia.” He had a companion meas- 
ure to raise tariffs by 200% on imports from 
the Commie countries. 

“They are the ones feeding the war ma- 
chine in North Vietnam,” Mundt said. “Let 
them pay for it.” 

HE LL. BE LUCKY TO GET A HEARING 

Mundt will be lucky even to get a hearing 
on his proposals, and he had to know the 
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chances for enactment wouldn’t sell for 
much on any market. 

But he laid down a challenge which will 
have to be answered eventually by the Ad- 
ministration. The average taxpayer might 
have a hard time plowing through double- 
talk about balance of payments and im- 
provement of the international monetary 
system. This same citizen, or even a Harri- 
man bigot, gets the message when Mundt re- 
ports: “On March 10 and again on Aug. 16, 
1966, the Commerce Department approved 
shipments of diethylene glycol worth $482,- 
250. . . . This chemical is used in the manu- 
facture of explosives and liquid rocket pro- 
pellants, and we are selling it to Russia now.” 

Apart from legal restrictions on the sale 
of so-called strategic materials to the Com- 
munists, Congress in 1962 wrote new lan- 
guage into the export control act specifically 
prohibiting shipments of goods of economic 
significance.” 

“It was a waste of time,” Mundt said. 
“We see today the cream of Western tech- 
nology being freely provided to Soviet eco- 
nomic planners .. .” 


$30 MILLION IN AID FOR NORTH VIETNAM 


The Senator recalled that in October, 1966, 
We agreed to negotiate with Poland a $26 
million overdue debt incurred in the food- 
for-peace program, then said: “Having won 
this concession, the Poles then announced 
that they planned to extend $30 million in 
aid to North Vietnam.” 

Mundt, and there are others like him in 
the Congress, can’t find much evidence of 
the warming trend in the Cold War which 
is mentioned from time to time in Adminis- 
tration quarters. He didn't find any particu- 
lar comfort in the U.S.-Russian Summit ses- 
sion at Glassboro, N.J.; he insists that Soviet 
Premier Alexei Kosygin, in pledging con- 
tinued support to wars of national libera- 
tion, “thumbed his nose at those who say a 
detente exists between the countries.” 

The Senator’s oversimplification of the 
trade issue may tend to drive diplomats and 
statesmen nuts as they seek, in the jargon 
of the Bureaucrat, to gain “relaxation of ten- 
sions through trade.” 

AN APPROACH THE AVERAGE GUY UNDERSTANDS 

But it is a plain approach which the av- 
erage guy can understand and it has a potent 
political potential. It will grow in appeal as 
the Viet war continues and the casualty lists 
increase. 

Rep. Glen Lipscomb (R-Calif.), a veteran 
member of the House appropriations military 
subcommittee and of the GOP National Plat- 
form Committee, puts the question in more 
specific words: 

“Does this trade,” Lipscomb asked, “carry 
‘mutual’ advantages to the American GI fac- 
ing a Viet Cong armed with submachine guns 
made by the Skoda works in Czechoslovakia 
which is gradually being refitted with Ameri- 
can-made machine tools? Or to an American 
fighter pilot flying through the flak of Skoda- 
made antiaircraft guns?” 


SUBSIDIZED RIOTS? 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK Mr. Speaker, state- 
ments concerning the recent outbreak of 
riots reveal that in some cases taxpayers’ 
dollars were used by participants in the 
violence through poverty program funds. 
The Chicago Tribune of August 10, in its 
lead editorial, made some cogent observa- 
tions which should be given considera- 
tion by all taxpayers as to how some of 
their hard-earned dollars are being spent. 
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I include the editorial, “Subsidized 
Riots?” in the Recor at this point: 
Supsiprzep RIOTS? 


Sargent Shriver, generalissimo of the Great 
Society war on poverty, clings to the conten- 
tion that tho there may be smoke, there is 
not necessarily fire. Police and municipal 
Officers have complained in city after city 
that poverty war money and personnel have 
been used to produce a climate of hatred 
leading to race warfare, and just as often 
Sarge and his agents have rushed out their 
denials. Denying, in fact, has become a full 
time job for the office of economic oppor- 
tunity. 

A police captain from Nashville, for ex- 
ample, testified before the Senate judiciary 
committee that anti-poverty funds were be- 
ing channeled to a “liberation school” that 
teaches “unadulterated hatred” of whites and 
is run by an official of the Student Nonvio- 
lent Coordinating committee, a “black power” 
organization. The captain said no white per- 
sons are permitted to hear what is taught. 
This is in violation of title VI of the 1964 
civil rights act, which bans racial discrimina- 
tion in any federally assisted program. 

Shriver’s Nashville chairman hurried to 
Washington to deny the charge but did ad- 
mit the school director had the use of a sta- 
tion wagon leased with poverty agency funds. 
Later on the Nashville chairman admitted 
that he had not been “exactly correct” and 
that the anti-poverty agency was paying 
rent for two teachers and two aids in the 
school, one of them a member of SN. C. C. 

This is no isolated incident, as such other 
complaints as these attest: 

The mayor and three other officials of New- 
ark, N.J., testified that antipoverty workers 
“made significant contributions” to the 
riots, that a left wing group known as Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society controls two 
of the city’s eight war-on-poverty areas, and 
that another New Left group, the Newark 
Community Union project, also controls an 
antipoverty program. It holds that the 
United States is a “war mongering, racist 
society.” 

Four young Negroes arrested in a New York 
City looting raid were found to be em- 
ployes of city-sponsored youth and anti- 
poverty projects. 

The city manager of Rochester, N.Y., ac- 
cused leaders of the anti-poverty operation 
there of making statements designed “to in- 
flame rather than to calm” racial disorders. 

The mayor of Jersey City, in a copyrighted 
interview with U.S. News & World Report, 
said: “We have a man—whom I could name 
to a congressional committee—who .. . in- 
vited to an Episcopalian church on the night 
of Monday, July 17, a man by the name of 
Rap Brown. And that night—the Newark 
riot was still going on—Brown told the con- 
gregation that they should ... go out and 
burn Jersey City down.. . In the case I 
have cited, the man is on an anti-poverty 
program payroll.’ 

Asked if the federal government was sub- 
sidizing revolution, the mayor replied that 
“this one program in Jersey City is funding 
and fueling and feeding people who want 
Jersey City to erupt into a riot.” 

Mr. Shriver’s office of economic opportu- 
nity did make a stab to get rid of one anti- 
poverty trustee in Newark and three workers 
in Jersey City. The Newark official was re- 
ported to have told a Negro rally to get guns 
and wait for rioting to start again. He replied 
to the charge with a statement saying it was 
his “firm conviction that complete chaos 
will have to prevail in the streets of Ameri- 
can cities and blood will have to flow like 
water before the black man will become an 
accepted citizen of this country.” 

In both Newark and Jersey City the local 
anti-poverty hierarchies haughtily informed 
Shriver that they were autonomous bodies 
and had no intention of suspending or dis- 
missing anybody. 
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RESOLUTION CALLING FOR AN IN- 
VESTIGATION OF THE OFFICE OF 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
ports of involvement of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and its employees 
and programs in events preceding the 
alarming epidemic of civil disorders 
which has swept across the cities of 
America are serious indictments of a 
Federal agency, and should be investi- 
gated to the fullest extent by the Con- 
gress. 

Today, along with several of my col- 
leagues, I have introduced a resolution 
to create a select committee of the House 
of Representatives to carry out a full 
and complete investigation of all opera- 
tions of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, and report the results of its investi- 
gation with recommendations to the 
House. 

There should be no delay in a thor- 
ough and exhaustive investigation into 
the recurring reports of involvement of 
antipoverty workers paid with Federal 
funds in the civil disorders in our cities. 
Charges of agitation and incitement to 
riot have been made and documented. 
Facts, already in instances substanti- 
ated, verifying the connection between 
OEO funding and groups advocating 
civil disorder and strife clearly indicate 
the urgent need for this investigation. 

In my own State of Alabama, Governor 
Wallace vetoed a proposed OEO grant to 
the Southwest Alabama Farmers Coop- 
erative Association for a number of good 
reasons, including knowledge of the 
black power influence of the Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee in 
this organization. Her veto was over- 
ridden by the Director of the OEO, over 
the unanimous protest of Alabama offi- 
cials at the local, State and Federal levels, 
including the director of the Alabama 
Advisory Committee for Economic Op- 
portunity. This arrogant disregard of offi- 
cial opinion in favor of extremist ele- 
ments would alone, in my judgment, 
constitute basis for investigation. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Nicuots], together with other Members 
has today introduced legislation calling 
for investigation of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity’s activities based on 
this, and other instances by an ad hoc 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

Last year, as a member of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, I 
urged an investigation by the committee 
into the extent of subversive and Com- 
munist influence in the disorders which 
had already occurred. A preliminary in- 
quiry began before the adjournment of 
the 89th Congress, and I believe a full in- 
vestigation will follow in this Congress, 
which should certainly include subver- 
sion in the poverty program. 

Last year it was evident from facts 
already known that subversive elements 
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had infiltrated the poverty program. As 
an example: 

In San Francisco, John Ross, a mem- 
ber of an official advisory board in the 
city poverty program, was found to be 
a member of the Progressive Labor Party 
which the FBI calis a Communist group 
with allegiance to Red China.“ 

In Berkeley, Calif., Howard Harawitz, 
a member of the antipoverty board, ad- 
mitted he was a former member of the 
W.E.B. DuBois Club which has been de- 
clared by both the FBI and the Justice 
Department as subversive. Commenting 
on the fact that he resigned from the 
DuBois Club only because he left col- 
lege, Harawitz stated: “I don’t have any 
basic disagreement with them the Du- 
Bois Clubs.“ 

Also in Berkeley, a work study grant 
for “Turn Toward Peace” subsidized an 
array of groups opposing U.S. Vietnam 
policy. The executive committee of TTP 
includes leaders of the Students for a 
Democratic Society, a top official of 
which traveled to Hanoi with left-lean- 
ing Yale Prof. Staughton Lynd and Hu- 
bert Aptheker, top Marxist theoretician 
in the United States. TTP brought to the 
University of California’s Berkeley 
Campus Bayard Rustin, leftist civil 
rights leader and executive director of 
the War Resisters League, for a program 
on civil disobedience.’ 

Again, in Berkeley, another work- 
study grant by the OEO subsidized stu- 
dents working at a private school run 
by one Betty Halpern, who refused to tell 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities in 1960 whether she was or 
had been a Communist.“ 

In Washington, D.C., a Nation’s Busi- 
ness investigation of the antipoverty 
program in our Capital disclosed the 
presence on the payroll of a number of 
extremists of the political left with back- 
grounds in highly militant civil rights 
organizations, in ultraleft labor groups, 
and in movements opposing the admin- 
istration’s Vietnam policy. Some of the 
antipoverty workers openly admitted 
they were Socialists, and mouthed the 
familiar repeated talks about shaking 
the power structure. After some racial 
unrest in the Burry Farms area, the 
frenzied crowed shouted, “We’re going 
to blow this town wide open.“ 

In discussing the maneuver by Com- 
munists to plan and administer local 
antipoverty projects in the United States, 
the Worker in a front page editorial 
stated: 

It was because of the protests by the Negro 
people that Congress was forced to insert pro- 
visions in the anti-poverty law that would 
keep the political machines out and enlist 
the poverty victims themselves to the “maxi- 
mum feasible” degree in planning and ad- 
ministering the local anti-poverty projects.“ 


Among these “poverty victims” who 
would administer local antipoverty proj- 
ects, according to the Worker, are the 
Uptown Community Union of JOIN— 
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Jobs or Income Now—and the Westside 
W. E. B. DuBois Freedom Center, both of 
Chicago." 

The reputation of both these organiza- 
tions is well known since the Justice 
Department has required the W. E. B. 
DuBois Club of America to register as a 
Communist-front organization and JOIN 
is the child of Students for a Democratic 
Society. 

The New York project known as Mobi- 
lization for Youth—MFY— is yet another 
example of the taxpayer-financed haven 
for extremists and subversives. The proj- 
ect predates the official war on poverty 
by some 3 years. It was launched by the 
late President Kennedy as the “pilot 
project for the war on poverty.” MFY 
was enthusiastically described as “the 
most advanced program yet devised to 
combat juvenile delinquency on a broad 
scale.“ The project began with an origi- 
nal sum of more than $12 million—$8 
million from Washington, $2.8 million 
from New York City, and $2 million from 
the Ford Foundation.’ 

In July 1964, 1 month before the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act was passed, Presi- 
dent Johnson gave MFY another Federal 
grant of $1.5 million.” 

Then, in the fall of 1964 the New York 
Daily News charged that more than 37 
MFY employees had subversive or Com- 
munist backgrounds. The administration 
resigned, having misappropriated $23,000 
worth of agency funds, and it was learned 
that agency facilities had been used to 
foment school boycotts, rent strikes, and 
social disorders.“ 

Later investigations by city, State, and 
Federal officials—including the FBI 
substantiated the earlier charge that 
there had been “wholesale penetration” 
of the MFY by Communists and other 
subversives.“ 

According to Human Events“ the fol- 
lowing identified Communists were offi- 
cially connected with MFY: 

Mrs. Esther Gollobin, an identified 
member of the Communist Party, mem- 
ber of MFY board of directors. 

Calvin Hicks, Communist Party mem- 
ber, Fair Play for Cuba members, and ex- 
ecutive secretary for the Monroe, N.C., 
Defense Committee, a cited Communist 
front. 

Mare Schleifer, editor of Robert F. 
Williams’ book, “Negroes With Guns,” 
associated with the pro-Peking Progres- 
sive Labor movement. 

Leroy McRae, member of the Socialist 
Workers Party. 

Mrs. Constance Bart, a member of the 
Communist Party’s State Committee in 
New York. 

By way of further incrimination, one 
of MFYs consultants proved to be none 
other than Jesse Gray, an identified 
Communist agent, who served the agency 
as a “rent strike expert consultant.” “ 
Yet, despite the evidence against MFY, 
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in July of 1965 the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee quietly ap- 
proved a grant of $6.5 million to MFY 
and other community action projects.” 

Aside from the more limited category 
of clearly subversive activities, ample evi- 
dence is available to prove beyond any 
reasonable doubt that poverty funds are 
being used to finance violence and racial 
agitation. 

In my own State of Alabama, there is 
evidence that another $241,604 Federal 
OEO grant in Lowndes County was about 
to go to a division of the Black Panther 
Party known as the Lowndes County 
Christian Movement for Human Rights 
and headed by R. L. Strickland, one of 
the Black Panther leaders. Stokely 
Carmichael, the familiar riot fomenter, 
originated the Black Panthers before 
taking over the top job in the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee. 

Hugh Merrill, Birmingham News staff 
writer, wrote that the Washington OEO 
officials did call the Atlanta office asking 
that the Lowndes County request for 
funds be investigated: 

However, said Merrill— 

All Washington wanted to know was 
whether Lowndes County needed money, how 
many migrant workers there were in the 
county, and what the area’s population is. 


Evidence of involvement of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity in civil dis- 
orders is a matter of public record in 
numerous instances. 

In the Newark, N.J., riots, charges 
have been made that antipoverty funds 
were used to hire a sound truck to de- 
nounce a medical school plan in inflam- 
matory terms, one of two local contro- 
versies in Newark prior to the civil dis- 
orders. Police director, Dominick A. 
Spina, complained to the Federal Gov- 
ernment that agitation by the United 
Community Corp., the city’s antipoverty 
agency, would “undoubtedly lead to riots 
and anarchy in our city.“ “ The mayor 
also said certain activities of the UCC 
contributed to the riot, and two Newark 
councilmen, Frank Addonizio and Lee 
Bernstein, were reported to have said 
the UCC was “the major cause of unrest 
in the city.” * 

The riot in Buffalo, N.Y., according to 
a reported statement by City Council- 
man Raymond Lewandowski, was pre- 
ceded by threats and attempts to intim- 
idate him by antipoverty workers. 
Since the Buffalo riots, Lewandowski is 
said to have reported that VISTA work- 
ers are “holding weekly meetings at 
which more than several hundred angry 
militant Negroes are in attendance.” 
He further declared, according to re- 
ports, that seven of the nine city council- 
men of Buffalo want “all Federal anti- 
poverty activity removed from Buffalo 
because of the agitation and disruptive 
action on the part of antipoverty work- 
ers in local affairs.“ 

In 1966 in New York the Black Arts 
Repertory Theater in Harlem was raid- 
ed. This project was funded under a 
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Community Action program, and re- 
ceived $115,000” in Federal funds from 
Haryou-ACT. As a result of the police 
raid, there was discovered a rifle range, 
an arsenal of deadly weapons, a pipe 
bomb, sharpened meathooks, pistols, 
knives, clubs, and a cache of ammuni- 
tion.” 

In Durham, N.C., there were reports 
that antipoverty workers were among 
those who threatened to disrupt Durham 
with riots and anarchy if their demands 
pas not met by the Durham City Coun- 
cil. 

In Perth Amboy, N.J., last fall the 
mayor was reported to have accused the 
local antipoverty leader of “seeking to 
foment and incite unrest, agitation, and 
disorder.” * 

A similar charge was allegedly made 
by the city manager of Rochester, 
N. x. 

In New York City, five youths appre- 
hended while looting stores on Fifth 
Avenue were reported as working for the 
antipoverty program—one described as 
wearing a sweater bearing the caption, 
“Harlem Youth Opportunities Unlimit- 
ed,” an OEO-funded agency.* 

From Nashville, Tenn., has come the 
report of a “liberation school” subsidized 
by Federal funds originating from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, that 
teaches “unadulterated hatred” and is 
run by an official of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee.* 

There is ample evidence of the urgent 
need for a full and thorough investiga- 
tion of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity and the involvement of certain of its 
operations and employees in recent civil 
disorders. 

While I would strongly support an in- 
vestigation of such apparent OEO in- 
volvements by any committee, a select 
committee as proposed in the resolution 
which I have introduced may be needed 
to get all the facts and determine to what 
extent an agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment has responsibility for the tragic 
disorders in our cities which have shock- 
ed the entire Nation. 

Other areas also must be covered in 
determining the causes of the civil dis- 
orders, and Congressman JAMES GARDNER 
has introduced legislation, of which I 
am a cosponsor, to create a select com- 
mittee to conduct an investigation of the 
causes of recent riots in large metro- 
politan areas. 

We need all the information we can get 
to determine to what extent every fac- 
tor involved contributed to the outbreak 
of violence on our city streets destroying 
property and human lives. This must, 
however, specifically include the role of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, its 
agencies, and its personnel, in these un- 
lawful enterprises. I urge, therefore, the 
passage of this resolution. 


A WINNING POLICY IN VIETNAM 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
has again demonstrated why he is the 
leader of those of us on this side of the 
aisle in his compelling examination of 
the war in Vietnam 2 days ago. The 
question he asked was the one millions of 
Americans are asking: “Why are we pull- 
ing our best punches in Vietnam?” He 
gave eloquent voice to the concern and 
dissatisfaction of millions of Americans 
as to the conduct of the war. He ac- 
curately pointed out that with 525,000 
troops in Vietnam, the war has become 
a major war and an American war. The 
minority leader’s remarks have my un- 
qualified endorsement and his recom- 
mendations for stepped up air action in 
the north have my absolute support. I 
have in the past, do today, and will back 
tomorrow any and all moves by our mili- 
tary forces which will save American 
lives, save the lives of our allies and 
bring the war in Vietnam to a swift, sure 
end. We have a knockout punch of un- 
restricted conventional bombing—it is 
past time we use it in Vietnam. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THIS WEEK AND THE 
WEEK OF AUGUST 14, 1967 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to ask the distinguished majority 
leader to give us the program for the 
remainder of today, the week, and the 
following week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio, we have finished with the legisla- 
tive program for this week and, upon 
announcement of next week’s program, 
will ask to go over. 

The program for next week is as fol- 
lows: 

Monday is District day. There are no 
District bills. 

On Monday we have for consideration 
the following bills: 

H.R. 845, to authorize Nebraska Mid- 
State division, Missouri River Basin 
project. This bill is brought up under 
an open rule with 1 hour of debate. 

H.R. 43, to authorize the San Felipe 
division, Central Valley project, Califor- 
nia; to be brought up under an open rule 
with 1 hour of debate. 

H.R. 6279, to provide for the compila- 
tion of standard reference data, also with 
1 hour of debate and brought up under 
an open rule. 

Tuesday is the Private Calendar. 

Also on Tuesday we have H.R. 2516, 
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penalties for interference with civil 
rights, open rule, 3 hours of debate, mak- 
ing it in order to consider the committee 
substitute as an original bill for purpose 
of amendment. 

On Wednesday and the balance of the 
week, H.R. 12080, Social Security 
Amendments of 1967, which is subject to 
a rule being granted. 

This announcement is made subject to 
the general reservation that conference 
reports may be brought up at any time, 
and that any further program may be 
announced later. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY, 
AUGUST 14, 1967 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for the purpose of a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today that it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


A CITY DOES SOMETHING ABOUT 
RATS 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WILLIAMS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, we have seen the demonstra- 
tions and heard the outcry by the pro- 
ponents of new rat control legislation 
that another program is necessary even 
though five Federal agencies are already 
financing such programs. 

It is refreshing to note that the city 
of Chester in Delaware County, Pa., will 
do something about rodents without ask- 
ing the Federal Government for a hand- 
out. The mayor of that community an- 
nounced in a news story in the Delaware 
County Daily Times on August 8, 1967, 
that the city will sponsor a bounty pro- 
gram to reduce the rat population. 
Mayor James H. Gorbey said that the 
city will pay 10 cents for each rat tail 
beginning August 15. This plan has been 
approved by the city council. 

Following are quotations by Mayor 
Gorbey that appeared in the news story: 

This program will help rid the city of 
disease-spreading rats at a nominal cost. We 
could eliminate 10,000 rats for only $1,000. 
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With the cooperation of citizens we can 
make a substantial reduction in the number 
of rats. We don’t have the kind of money 
some congressmen have been talking about 
to eliminate rats, but I believe we can accom- 
plish a lot more with a lot less capital ex- 
pense. 

There has been a lot of talk in Washing- 
ton about rat control programs. Some cost 
estimates have been so fantastic I wonder 
if governments could afford the service. 

It is possible that we could be free of rats 
but become bankrupt in the process. 


Mr. Speaker, the city officials of Ches- 
ter should be commended for taking this 
step. I hope that other communities can 
follow the example of Chester by taking 
the initiative to eradicate rats. Rodent 
control is a local problem that can be 
best handled on the local level without 
supervision by Washington bureaucrats. 


THE FRAUDULENT RUSSIAN BOL- 
SHEVIK REVOLUTION—THE VUL- 
NERABLE RUSSIANS 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DeERwinskr] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, all 
year Moscow and its Red syndicate asso- 
ciates have been making huge prepara- 
tions for the celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of the Russian Bolshevik 
revolution. From this point on to No- 
vember 7, the free world will be the 
target of a heavy barrage of propaganda 
myths about the glorious achievements 
of Russian bolshevism. In fact, the desig- 
nation of the new spacecraft Soyuz! 
or “Union”—supposedly signifying a vol- 
untary and happy coexistence of nations 
in the U.S.S.R.—was planned to be fol- 
lowed by space spectaculars that would 
tantalize the world before the anniver- 
sary itself, but it ended in tragedy early 
this year. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 


Indeed, one can properly state that the 
Russian Bolshevik revolution itself was 
a tragedy for mankind—for the Russian 
people, for all the captive non-Russian 
nations in the U.S.S.R., in central-south 
Europe, in Asia and in Cuba, as well as 
for us Americans in Korea and Vietnam, 
for the Arabs and Israelis in the Middle 
East, and for others in the free world 
subjected to the psychopolitical warfare 
of Soviet Russian imperiocolonialism. 
Lest some of our leaders commit the 
grave mistake of equating this Red rev- 
olution with our American Revolution, it 
is important to distinguish between the 
socioeconomic aspects of the Bolshevik 
revolution and its international, political 
aspects. Surely, assuming the Russian 
people wanted it, if so-called commu- 
nism had been restricted as a socioeco- 
nomic experiment in ethnic Russia, 
which is only a part of the U.S.S.R., there 
would have been no cause for this world 
tragedy. But, from the start, this was 
not the case. 
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FOUR DETERMINING FACTORS ABOUT 
THE REVOLUTION 

To understand the fraudulent nature 
of the Bolshevik revolution, it is neces- 
sary to note four determining and all- 
inclusive facts into which myriads of de- 
tails can be fitted. Too often Western ob- 
servers lose sight of the forest because of 
the trees and their boundless foliage of 
determined, factual minutia. These de- 
termining overall facts are: 

First. The Russian Bolshevik revolu- 
tion was the source and incubator of 
Soviet Russian imperiocolonialism. Be- 
fore they seized power, the Russian Bol- 
sheviks were loud and ardent in their 
advocacy of national self-determination 
by the oppressed non-Russian nations in 
the Czarist Russian Empire. No sooner 
they came to power, the fraud of all this 
was revealed as Trotsky’s Red army ap- 
plied the divide-and-conquer technique 
and, in the period of 1918-22, destroyed 
the independent states of Ukraine, Byel- 
orussia, Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan, 
and others. This first wave of Soviet Rus- 
sian imperiocolonialism predicated the 
second wave at the beginning of World 
War II with the absorption of the Baltic 
nations and the third wave with the es- 
tablishment of Red regimes in central- 
south Europe, Asia, and Cuba. The long 
list of captive nations is based on the 
ultimate aim of the Russian Bolshevik 
revolution, and we still have to examine 
and comprehend the worst imperiocolo- 
nialist network in the history of man- 
kind: that of the U.S.S.R. It is for this 
reason that I have introduced House 
Resolution 666, providing for a thorough 
review of U.S. policy toward the Soviet 
Union, something we have never done 
since the emergence of the U.S.S.R. in 
1922-23. 

Second. The second colossal fraud of 
the Bolshevik revolution was Lenin's 
promise of “land, bread, and peace.” In 
the histories of Russia and then the 
U.S.S.R., both Russians and non-Rus- 
sians have not received in any real sense 
land, bread, or peace. Collectivization, 
as a means of political, totalitarian con- 
trol, has been paramount despite the cur- 
rent allowances for garden plots be- 
cause of their expedient productivity. 
Bread has been in short supply as Mos- 
cow has had to depend on capitalist 
countries for grain imports. And peace 
has been illusory when one recalls the 
purges, the Stalin-Hitler pact, Russian 
support for the Korean war and now 
in Vietnam, Khrushchev’s Cuban adven- 
ture, and the Israel-Arab crisis, to men- 
tion only a few. Sputniks, missiles, and 
machineries in this cold war economy 
have been exacted at incredible costs of 
life, human happiness, and balanced 
progress. 

Third. The third prominent fraud is 
Moscow’s “peaceful coexistence.” Lenin 
applied it first to the bordering non- 
Russian states of Soviet Russia, a diplo- 
matic expedient that was no longer 
necessary once the Red takeover was 
accomplished. It was repeated over and 
over again as Moscow’s empire expanded, 
and today it is applied to Western Eu- 
rope and the United States as a shield 
for Moscow’s proxy wars and political 
warfare in Asia, the Middle East, Latin 
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America, and even on our terrain. Lest 
our memories be short, slogans of “Negro 
oppression,” “a black nation in the 
United States,” “genocide of the Ne- 
groes in the United States,” are of old 
Russian vintage, now being expressed by 
proxy. When it comes to Russian toler- 
ance of nonwhite skins, we can take a 
leaf from Moscow’s treatment of people 
in Turkestan. 

Fourth. The fourth fraud is commu- 
nism itself, which has no objective ex- 
istence and is entirely a deceptive ideo- 
logical tool of Soviet Russian imperio- 
colonialism. The pie-in-the-sky still 
attracts dupes, the frustrated, the naive, 
particularly in impoverished areas. The 
essentially underdeveloped economy in 
the U.S.S.R. is evidence enough of the 
propagandized illusion. 

THE UKRAINIAN WORLD CONGRESS 


Mr. Speaker, elements in the free 
world, who are quite familiar with these 
basic frauds, have no intention of allow- 
ing the Soviet Russian imperiocolonial- 
ists to sell their birthday wares without a 
sharp, political discount. In the ninth ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week this 
past July the antithesis between the Rus- 
sian Bolshevik revolution and the Ameri- 
can Revolution was clearly stated. The 
former spells traditional Russian im- 
periocolonialism, internal totalitarian- 
ism, and psychopolitical warfare until a 
world U.S.S.R. is created; the latter 
spells national independence, politico- 
economic freedom, and a peaceful com- 
munity of nations, in short, a genuine 
peaceful coexistence of nations and sys- 
tems 


One of the highlights this fall will be 
the convening of a world Ukrainian Con- 
gress in New York to protest the fraudu- 
lent Russian “50th” and to give free 
voice to the suppressed feelings and aspi- 
rations of the 45 million captive Ukrain- 
ians in the U.S.S.R., as well as those of 
all other captive nations. Conducted in 
part by the Congress Commit- 
tee of America headquartered at 302 
West 13th Street, New York 14, N.Y., this 
congress during November 19-26, 1967, 
will draw free representatives from all 
parts of the free world. 

THE VULNERABLE RUSSIANS 


In addition, it is my pleasure to offer 
the introduction to a book which will 
appear this October and is now being 
widely publicized as “An American An- 
swer to the ‘50th’—The Fraudulent Rus- 
sian Bolshevik Revolution.” Titled “The 
Vulnerable Russians,” the book is au- 
thored by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, pro- 
fessor of economics at Georgetown Uni- 
versity and also head of both the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America and 
the National Captive Nations Commit- 
tee. This work is a necessary antidote to 
the “mother Russia” complex. which 
other books scheduled for October pub- 
lication will exude in their basic mis- 
representation of the U.S.S.R. and thus 
misinform the American reading public. 

As Pageant Press, located at 101 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, states in its 
advance publicity: 

In this compelling and dynamic narrative, 
Lev Dobriansky, author of the Captive Na- 


tions Week Resolution, has dared to expose 
the ingenious and colossal hoax that Russia 
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has united under the guise of Marxism those 
nations she claims comprise the U.S.S.R. It 
is not unity but merely a cloak to cover 
Russia’s traditional and unchanging policy 
of imperio-colonialism and techniques of 
psycho-political warfare. 

With cogent and well substantiated argu- 
ment, Professor Dobriansky drives this point 
home to the Departments of State and De- 
fense, to the very door of the Executive Man- 
sion, where America developed the erroneous 
policy of military and economic contain- 
ment. The object should not be to contain 
and thus recognize the units of the U.S.S.R., 
but to expose and debunk this pretense and 
attack the real aim of Russia for what it 
is—expansion of her Empire and the domi- 
nation of those peoples who inhabit the once 
free nations, whether in Vietnam, the Middle 
East, Africa, or Latin America. 

As were the designs of the Czars centuries 
ago, so are the designs of the Kremlin to- 
day—on the eve of the fraudulent “50th.” 

The contents of this work should prove 
to be of enormous educational benefit to 
Americans. Some of the chapter titles 
are “Marx’s Outlook on the Prison House 
of Nations,” Nixon's Testimony of 
American Bewilderment,” “Captive Na- 
tions Week,” “Historical Outlines of 
Soviet Russian Aggression,” “Economic 
Stresses and Pains in Moscow’s Empire,” 
“Rusk’s Dusk View of the U.S.S.R.” 
“The Potemkin Village of Non-Russian 
Soviet Republics,” and “A Policy of Cold 
War Victory.” A published freedom roll 
protesting the fraud of the “50th” is 
processed with the book. 

Mr. Speaker, the totalitarian Russian 
imperiocolonialists will doubtless be 
offended by all this, but as Thomas Paine 
once said, “He who dares not offend 
cannot be honest.” 


POLICY STATEMENT OF REPUBLI- 
CAN TASK FORCE ON CRIME— 
SOME COURT-AUTHORIZED “BUG- 
GING” NEEDED 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. Forp] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a policy statement of the Republi- 
can Task Force on Crime dated June 11, 
1967: 

STATEMENT OF THE REPUBLICAN TASK FORCE 
ON CRIME, JUNE 11, 1967 
SOME COURT-AUTHORIZED “BUGGING” 
SAYS TASK FORCE 

The House Republican Task Force on 
Crime today urged passage of legislation to 
prohibit wiretapping and electronic bugging 
except by court authorized Federal, State and 
local law enforcement officers engaged in the 
investigation and prevention of organized 
and certain specified crimes. 

The proposal is contained in a bill intro- 
duced by Rep. William McCulloch (R.-Ohio), 
House Minority Leader Gerald R. Ford (R.— 
Mich.), Task Force Chairman Richard Poff 
(R.-Va.) and some 20 other Republicans. 

“A free society must have powers to iden- 
tify, arrest, search, indict, prosecute, and 
punish the criminal,” stated Rep. Poff. “When 
these powers are properly and wisely exer- 
cised, they serve in themselves to maintain 
and to protect the freedoms we cherish. The 
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measure represents a realistic balancing of 
the protection of individual privacy with the 
needs of law enforcement to combat orga- 
nized crime, 

“The President’s Crime Commission noted 
that law enforcement officials consider elec- 
tronic surveillance ‘necessary’ in attacking 
the nation’s spiraling crime rate,“ Poff con- 
tinued. “The Task Force finds the Adminis- 
tration’s proposal, which bans all wiretap- 
ping and electronic bugging except in an un- 
defined area of ‘national security’, a dan- 
gerous threat to individual privacy, and an 
unwise limitation on law enforcement. It is 
illogical to claim that electronic bugging 
equipment is effective for national security 
cases but ineffective in cases involving serious 
and organized crimes, which threaten our 
local, State and Federal Governments.” 

Today’s Task Force Report follows Mon- 
day’s call for a Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Organized Crime and Wednesday’s 
Crime Task Force statement supporting early 
passage of legislation granting Government 
prosecutors general authority to appeal a 
court ruling to suppress evidence. 


Report OF THE House REPUBLICAN TASK 
FORCE ON CRIME ON H.R, 10037, THE ELEC- 
TRONIC SURVEILLANCE CONTROL AcT OF 1967 


The House Republican Task Force on 
Crime endorses and urges enactment of H.R. 
10037, a bill introduced by Mr. William Mc- 
Culloch, Mr. Gerald R. Ford, Mr. Richard 
Poff, and 20 other Republicans. This pro- 
posed legislation would prohibit all wire- 
tapping and electronic bugging except by 
court authorized Federal, State and local law 
enforcement officers engaged in the investi- 
gation and prevention of organized and cer- 
tain other specified crimes. The Task Force 
finds the Administration’s proposal (H.R. 
5386), which bans all wiretapping and elec- 
tronic bugging except in an undefined and 
unreviewable area of “national security” 
cases, to be both a dangerous threat to in- 
dividual privacy and an unwise limitation 
on law enforcement officials who need such 
equipment to combat the growing problem 
of crime in the nation. 

The Task Force believes that the Congress 
must act—and act quickly—to preserve the 
privacy of all Americans, New and sophisti- 
cated electronic bugging devices are used 
today with few restrictions and little re- 
straint. The Federal statutory law is silent 
on electronic bugging. All who have exam- 
ined the existing law on wiretapping agree 
that it is inadequate, confused and often 
self-defeating. The Federal wiretapping stat- 
ute—enacted in 1934—neither protects pri- 
vacy nor promotes effective law enforce- 
ment. 

Privacy, appropriately described by Jus- 
tice Brandeis as “the most comprehensive 
of the rights and the right most valued by 
civilized men”, is nothing less than the 
foundation of freedom. Freedom is less than 
complete, however, when society is victim- 
ized by the criminal. A free society must 
protect its freedom. It must have powers to 
identify, arrest, search, indict, prosecute 
and punish the criminal, and when these 
powers are properly and wisely exercised 
they serve in themselves to maintain free- 
dom. As Judge Learned Hand once reminded 
us: 

“The protection of the individual from 
oppression and abuse by the police and other 
enforcing officers is indeed a major interest 


The co-sponsors of H.R. 10037 are Mr. 
McCulloch, Mr. Gerald R. Ford, Mr. Poff, Mr. 
Moore, Mr. Cahill, Mr. MacGregor, Mr. 
Hutchinson, Mr. McClory, Mr. Smith of New 
York, Mr. Roth, Mr. Meskill, Mr. Railsback, 
Mr. Biester, Mr. Wiggins, Mr. Betts, Mr. 
Cramer, Mr. Conable, Mr. King of New York, 
Mr. Price of Texas, Mr. Wyman, Mr. Shriver, 
Mr. Wylie, and Mr. Mathias of California. 
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in a free society; but so is the effective prose- 
cution of crime, an interest which at times 
seems to be forgotten. 

The Attorney General, when presenting 
his formal testimony to the House Judiciary 
Committee on March 16, 1967, in support of 
the Administration’s proposal to ban all 
electronic surveillance except in cases of 
“national security” declared, as the predi- 
cate for his position, that “the legitimate 
needs of law enforcement can be met with- 
out the use of such abhorrent devices (i.e. 
electronic surveillance devices)“, and con- 
cluded: 

“All of my experience indicates that it 
(electronic surveillance) is not necessary for 
the public safety. It is not a desirable (or 
effective police investigative technique, and 
that it should only be used in the national 
security field, where there is a direct threat 
to the welfare of the country.” “ 

The President's Crime Commission, after 
an intensive study of the existing uses of 
electronic surveillance equipment by law en- 
forcement in combating organized crime re- 
ported: 

“The great majority of law enforcement 
officials believe that the evidence necessary 
to bring criminal sanctions to bear consist- 
ently on the higher echelons of organized 
crime will not be obtained without the aid of 
electronic surveillance techniques, They 
maintain these techniques are indispensable 
to develop adequate strategic intelligence 
concerning organized crime, to set up spe- 
cific Investigations, to develop witnesses, to 
corroborate their testimony, and to serve as 
substitutes for them—each a necessary step 
in the evidence-gathering process in orga- 
nized crime investigations and prosecu- 
tions.” * 

The Task Force believes that the Attorney 
General’s position is untenable and incon- 
sistent. It is untenable to contend that elec- 
tronic surveillance equipment would be ef- 
fective for national security cases but inef- 
fective in cases involving serious and orga- 
nized crimes. It is inconsistent to hold that 
the use of these extraordinary devices is jus- 
tified in national security cases but not justi- 
fied when used in major criminal cases. 
Surely, the Attorney General does not believe 
our nation is endangered only by enemies 
whose crimes undermine the Federal govern- 
ment by sabotage, espionage, treason, or the 
like, when—in fact—our local, State and na- 
tional governments are seriously threatened 
by the ravages of organized criminal activity. 
The President's Crime Commission has thor- 
oughly and irrefutably documented the dan- 
gers to our society, government and economy 
from the activities of organized crime. A few 
examples from the Commission's report are 
illustrative of this documentation: 

“Organized crime affects the lives of mil- 
lions of Americans, but because it desper- 
ately preserves its invisibility many, perhaps 
most, Americans are not aware how they are 
affected, or even that they are affected at all. 
The price of a loaf of bread may go up one 
cent as the result of an organized crime con- 
spiracy, but a housewife has no way of know- 
ing why she is paying more. If organized 
criminals paid income tax on every cent of 
their vast earnings everybody's tax bill would 
go down, but no one knows how much.“ 

“The purpose of organized crime is not 
competition with visible, legal government 
but nullification of it. When organized crime 


In re Fried, 161 F. 2d 453 at 465 (1947). 

Hearing before Subcommittee No. 5 of 
the House Judiciary on H.R. 5386, 90th Con- 
gress, Ist Session (1967) at 209. 

‘Ibid. at 319. 

5 The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, 
a Report by the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice (1967) at 201. 

¢ Ibid. at 187. 
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places an official in public office, tt nullifies 
the political process. When it bribes a police 
official, it nullifies law enforcement." 

“It is crime’s accumulation of 
money, not the individual transactions by 
which the money is accumulated, that has a 
great and threatening impact on America. 
.. The millions of dollars it can throw 
into the legitimate economic system give it 
power to manipulate the price of shares on 
the stock market, to raise or lower the price 
of retail merchandise, to determine whether 
entire industries are union or nonunion, to 
make it easier or harder for businessmen to 
continue in business.” “ 

The Task Force concurs with the majority 
of the President's Crime Commission in 
urging that “legislation should be enacted 
granting carefully circumscribed authority 
for electronic surveillance to law enforce- 
ment officers.” H.R. 10037 would implement 
this recommendation and is patterned after 
the statutory scheme suggested by the Com- 
mission and discussed in detail in the Report 
of the Commission's Organized Crime Task 
Force.’ 

Those who have studied or experienced the 
needs of law enforcement in combating 
organized criminal activity are convinced of 
the necessity of electronic surveillance. The 
Chairman of the Michigan Commission on 
Crime, Delinquency and Criminal Adminis- 
tratlon—Mr. John B. Martin—reports that 
the Michigan Crime Commission hag con- 
cluded “that organized crime presents such 
overriding public consideration, the use 
of electronic surveillance should be per- 
mitted .. .”.“ The Attorney General of the 
State of Massachusetts—Mr, Elliot Richard- 
son—told the House Judiciary Committee 
that. . . it seems clear to me, as it has to 
virtually every law enforcement authority 
concerned with the problem, that electronic 
surveillance is a key weapon if we really are 
effectively to be able to do anything about 
this very far-reaching and very serious 
problem (of organized crime).“ Mr, Elliot 
Lumbard—Special Counsel to Governor 
Rockefeller and former counsel to the Special 
Commission on Crime in New York—has said 
that “wiretaps strike right at the heart of 
the relationship between organized crime 
and political corruption.” 13 

Professor G. Robert Blakey of Notre Dame 
Law School, Special Consultant to the Presi- 
dent's Crime Commission, who is responsible 
for developing the statutory scheme con- 
tained in the appendix of the Commission’s 
Report on Organized Crime and the statutory 
scheme adopted by H.R. 10037, presents a 
compelling case for the propriety and wis- 
dom of this proposal. 

The principal sponsor of H.R. 10037—Wil- 
liam McCulloch—has received a strong letter 
of endorsement for this proposal from one of 
the country’s foremost authorities on orga- 
nized crime—Mr. Frank Hogan, District At- 
torney of New York County. Mr. Hogan’s 
letter notes that: 

“The bill, introduced by you, the Minority 
Leader and 21 other Congressmen, provides 
for most stringent restrictions on the use of 
wiretapping and oral communication. But 
that fact should be no barrier to its passage! 
Law enforcement knows that telephonic in- 
terception is the most valuable weapon in 
its fight against organized crime. It ap- 
preciates that, where it is legally authorized, 
it must be used fairly, sparingly and with 
highly selective discrimination. It asks for 


7 Ibid. at 188. 

s Ibid. at 187. 

Task Force Report: Organized Crime, 
Task Force on Organized Crime, The Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice at 80-113. 

10 Hearings, op. cit, note 3, at 916. 

“Ibid. at 930. 

#2 Ibid. at 940. 

13 Ibid. at 1023-1393. 
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and welcomes judicial examination of the 
need for wiretapping in every proposed in- 
vestigation, and judicial authorization, 
supervision and review of its use. These fac- 
tors and considerations are faithfully re- 
flected in your bill. I endorse and support it 
enthusiastically.” 

Mr. William Cahn, District Attorney of 
Nassau County of New York State, similarly 
endorses such legislation. Mr. Cahn strongly 
urges “that the Congress enact legislation 
banning wiretapping by private persons and 
permitting wiretapping by officials pursuant 
to court approval and control.” 14 

The Task Force believes that H.R. 10037 
represents a realistic balancing of the pro- 
tection of individual privacy with the needs 
of law enforcement to combat organized 
crime. The Electronic Surveillance Control 
Act of 1967 as proposed in H.R. 10037 contains 
the following important features: Private use 
of wiretapping and electronic eavesdropping 
devices would be absolutely prohibited. 

The Task Force believes that wiretapping 
and electronic bugging by private citizens 
is repugnant to a free society. Private uses 
of these techniques cannot be justified. H.R. 
10037 would prohibit all such uses and im- 
pose meaningful criminal sanctions. 

Federal law enforcement authorities would 
be permitted to seek court authority to use 
electronic surveillance devices in the inves- 
tigation of crimes involving national se- 
curity, criminal offenses involving organized 
crime, and certain other specified crimes (e.. 
murder and kidnapping). 

The Task Force believes that the use of 
this extraordinary tool is justified by the 
extraordinary activities of the underworld 
and the dangers that exist to our national 
security from would-be conquerors. H.R. 
10037 minimizes potential instrusion of pri- 
vacy by employing case by case judicial judg- 
ment as to whether such investigative devices 
should be used at all, even for investigation 
of the offenses specified under the statute. 
H.R. 10037 adopts the well tested approach 
of the search warrant which, like electronic 
surveillance, represents a potential threat to 
individual privacy but under proper judicial 
controls has served society in protecting its 
freedom by bringing the criminal offender to 
justice. 

State law enforcement authorities could 
similarly seek court authority to use elec- 
tronic surveillance devices, but only if the 
State has enacted legislation specifically es- 
tablishing such procedures. 

The Task Force believes that each State 
should make an independent determina- 
tion regarding its needs for electronic sur- 
veillance techniques. H.R. 10037 reposes the 
determination of the need for these inves- 
tigative techniques with each State, and 
would prevent any State from abusing this 
option by setting forth the categories of 
crimes and general procedures that are to be 
included in a statutory scheme. 

The Task Force notes that the Administra- 
tion’s proposal would repeal the laws of all 
States which authorize court approved elec- 
tronic surveillance by law enforcement (e.g., 
New York, Massachusetts, Maryland, Nevada 
and Oregon). 

A comprehensive system of checks and 
safeguards would be established to minimize 
threats to the privacy of innocent citizens, 
prevent abuses of such investigative tech- 
niques and assure that the rights and liber- 
ties of the suspects are not infringed. For 
example—under H.R. 10037— 

Information obtained from an authorized 
surveillance could be disclosed and used only 
by law enforcement and criminal justice of- 
ficials in discharging official duties when in- 
vestigating or prosecuting a.crime. Any other 
use must be authorized by the court. 

No information obtained from an author- 
ized surveillance could be used in any Fed- 


bid. 
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eral or State criminal court proceeding un- 
less the defendant had been furnished a 
copy of the authorization not less than 10 
days before the trial. 

Information disclosed in violation of the 
statute could not be used as evidence in any 
Federal, State or local court, grand jury or 
other proceeding. 

No court authorization for the use of such 
devices could exceed 45 days. Renewals could 
not exceed 20 days and would be issued only 
if the requirement for the original author- 
ization remains. Thus the court must con- 
tinually review the need and wisdom of the 
electronic surveillance. 

All information obtained by electronic sur- 
veillance would have to be recorded by the 
law enforcement officer and then sealed by 
the authorizing judge. This would serve to 
verify the continuing accuracy of the infor- 
mation so obtained. 

All persons subject to electronic surveil- 
lance would have to be notified of that fact 
within a year of the termination of the au- 
thorization. 

Any aggrieved person who had been the 
direct or indirect object of an authorized 
surveillance could make a “motion to sup- 
press” the use of such information in any 
proceeding on the ground that it was un- 
lawful or obtained contrary to the court 
authorization. 

Any person whose communications were 
intercepted, disclosed or used in violation of 
the statute could bring a civil suit and re- 
cover actual damages (minimum of $1000), 
punitive damages, attorney’s fees and court 
costs. 


Additional safeguards would be erected to 
protect the privacy of privileged communi- 
cations between husband and wife, doctor 
and patient and clergyman and confidant 
and communications employing public tele- 

ones, even when interceptions are at- 
tempted by law enforcement authorities. 

The Task Force believes that electronic 
surveillance authority, even when granted 
by court order to law enforcement personnel, 
should not be used to violate unnecessarily 
the sanctity of those relationships to which 
the law has always given special privilege. 
H.R. 10037 imposes additional limitations in 
such cases. The same is true in cases involy- 
ing public telephones. 

Congress would receive complete statistics 
from different sources regarding all author- 
ized uses of electronic surveillance equip- 
ment by Federal and State officials. 

The Task Force believes that the manda- 
tory reporting requirements are essential for 
continued review of the operation of this 
statute. The reporting requirement would 
not only prevent abuses but would also in- 
dicate the usefulness of the statute itself in 
that the reports must include the number of 
arrests, trials and convictions resulting from 
the authorized interception. 

The Task Force also believes that the pro- 
visions of the statute providing for inde- 
pendent study of its effectivenessby a 
“Council of Advisers” appointed by the At- 
torney General are yery commendable. Such 
information today is unavailable. 

The statute would be self-terminating 
eight years after its enactment into law. 

The Task Force believes that this would 
allow an opportunity to test in the crucible 
of time and application the wisdom and effi- 
cacy of the statute. 

The Task Force has concluded that this 
comprehensive—and necessarily complex— 
proposal merits serious and immediate con- 
sideration. H.R, 10037 in balancing the 
rights of privacy with the needs of law en- 
forcements would increase the protection 
of privacy and enhance the effectiveness of 
law enforcement. 

(Attached to this report is a detailed 
per a of this important legislative pro- 
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ANALYSIS OF THE ELECTRONIC SURVEILLANCE 
CONTROL Act or 1967 (HR. 10037) 


Section 1. Title. 

Section 2. Findings. 

Section 3. Contains the following amend- 
ments to Title 18 of the United States Code: 


PROHIBITIONS 


Sec. 2511. Interception and disclosure of 
wire or oral communications exhibited, 

(a) Prohibits all interceptions (wiretap- 
ping and bugging) and uses or disclosures of 
information so obtained, unless specifically 
permitted by the provisions of this bill. 
Penalty for violation $10,000 or 5 years, or 
both. 

(b) (1) Exempts telephone company em- 
ployees when servicing or protecting lines. 

(2) Exempts Federal Communications 
Commission employees when monitoring 
pursuant to their regulatory duties. 

(c) Exempts the powers of the President 
to obtain necessary information in protect- 
ing the United States from international 
threats. Such information may be used as 
evidence. 

(Nore.—Internal security threats from es- 
pionage, sabotage, treason and other similar 
offenses specified in Federal criminal stat- 
utes are treated under Sec. 2516 of the bill.) 

Sec. 2512. Distribution, manufacture, and 
advertising of wire or oral communication 
intercepting devices prohibited. 

(a) Prohibits the— 

(1) mailing or sending through interstate 
commerce of electronic surveillance equip- 
ment, 

(2) manufacture of the electronic surveil- 
lance equipment, or 

(3) advertising of electronic surveillance 
equipment. Penalty for violation of $10,000 
or 5 years, or both. 

(b) Exempted from the above prohibitions 
(with the exception of advertising) are— 

(1) common carriers in the normal course 
of business or persons under contract to 
common carriers, 

(2) Federal, State and local governments 
or persons under contract with such units of 
government. 

Sec. 2513. Confiscation of wire or oral com- 
munication intercepting devices. Authorizes 
the Federal government to confiscate any 
electronic surveillance equipment used, 
mailed, sent or manufactured in violation of 
the above provisions. 

Sec. 2514. Immunity of witnesses. Provides 
that United States Attorneys—with the ap- 
proval of the Attorney General—may seek 
and the Federal Court may authorize the 
granting of immunity from prosecution to 
witnesses in cases involving violations of the 
provisions of this bill. 

Sec. 2515. Prohibition of use as evidence of 
intercepted wire or oral communications. 
Prohibits the use of information as evidence 
in any proceeding before any Federal, State 
or local court grand jury, department, officer, 
agency, regulatory body, or legislative com- 
mittee, if the disclosure of that information 
would be in violation of the provisions of the 
bill. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 2516. Authorizations for interception 
of wire or oral communications. 


Federal 


(a) The Attorney General of the United 
States (or his designee) may authorize the 
making of an application to the Chief Judge 
of a United States District Court (or his 
designee), the Chief Judge of a United States 
Court of Appeals (or his designee) or the 
Chief Justice of the United States (or his 
designee), and such judge may under certain 
circumstances authorize the FBI or the Fed- 
eral agency having responsibility for the in- 
vestigation of the offense for which the ap- 
plication was made, to intercept communi- 
cations when such interception may provide 
evidence of— 
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(1) offenses relating to enforcement of 
the Atomic Energy Act (misuses of restricted 
data), espionage, sabotage, or treason, where 
the offense is punishable by death or im- 
prisonment for more than one year; 

(2) Federal offenses involving murder, 
kidnapping, or extortion; 

(3) Federal offenses relating to bribery, 
sports bribery, transmission of gambling in- 
formation, obstruction of justice, injury to 
the President, racketeering, or welfare fund 
bribery; 

(4) Federal offenses involving counter- 
feiting; 

(5) Federal offenses involving bankruptcy 
fraud or the manufacture, importation, re- 
ceiving, concealment, buying, selling, or 
otherwise dealing in narcotic drugs or mari- 
huana; or 

(6) any conspiracy to commit any of the 
foregoing offenses. 

State 

(b) When specifically authorized by a 
State statute to make application to speci- 
fied State court judges, the attorney gen- 
eral of any State or the principal prosecuting 
attorney of any political subdivision of a 
State, may make application and the judge 
may authorize under certain circumstances 
the use of electronic surveillance devices for 
the purpose of gathering evidence of the 
commission of the State offenses of murder, 
kidnapping, gambling (if punishable as a 
felony), bribery, extortion or dealing in nar- 
cotic drugs or marihuana, or any conspiracy 
involving the foregoing offenses. 

Sec. 2517. Authorization for disclosure and 
use of intercepted wire or oral communi- 
cations. 

(a) and (b) Law enforcement officers who 
obtain information by means of interceptions 
authorized under the bill may disclose such 
information to another law enforcement 
officer or use the information, if necessary 
and proper in performing and discharging 
of official duties. 

(c) Any person who has obtained informa- 
tion by means of an interception authorized 
under the bill may disclose such informa- 
tion while testifying under oath in any Fed- 
eral or State criminal court proceeding or 
grand jury proceeding. 

(d) Intercepted information otherwise 
may be disclosed only upon a showing of 
good cause before a judge with authority to 
authorize such an interception. 

Sec. 2518. Procedure for interception of 
wire or oral communications. 

Contents of Application 

(a) Applications of authorizations to in- 
tercept must be in writing, sworn, state the 
applicants authority (e.g., State statute) and 
include— 

(1) Identity of person authorizing the ap- 
plication; 

(2) A full statement of the facts relied 
upon by the applicant; 

(3) The nature and location of the inter- 
ception; 

(4) A statement of the facts concerning 
all previous applications to intercept the 
same facilities, place or person and the ac- 
tion taken by the judge on each such appli- 
cation; and 

(5) If the application seeks authorization 
on the grounds set forth in paragraph 1 of 
subsection (c) below (strategic intelligence 
gathering) the applicant must state the 
number of outstanding authorizations based 
on such grounds. 


Additional Support for Application 
(b) The judge may require additional ma- 
terial to support the application. 
Grounds for Issuance 


(c) Ex parte orders authorizing intercep- 
tions may be made by a judge in his sole 
discretion on a showing that 
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Strategic Intelligence Gathering re Organized 
Crime 


_ (1)(A) An individual has been convicted 
of an offense inyolving moral turpitude 
which is punishable as a felony; and 

(B) There is reliable information to be- 
lieve that this individual is presently en- 
gaged in one of the offenses enumerated in 
Sec. 2516 (above); and 

(C) This individual presently has two or 
more close associates who meet the require- 
ments of paragraphs (a) and (b) above; and 

(D) The facilities or places to be inter- 
cepted are being used or about to be used 
by this individual; or 


Tactical Evidence Re Specific Crimes 


(2) (A) One of the offenses enumerated in 
Sec. 2516 is being, has been, or is about to be 
committed; and 

(B) Facts concerning that offense may be 
obtained through an interception; and 

(C) Normal investigative procedures have 
been tried and have failed or reasonably ap- 
pear to be unlikely to succeed as tried; and 

(D) The facilities or place to be inter- 
cepted are being used or about to be used by 
a person who has committed, is committing 
or is about to commit such an offense, 


LIMITATIONS 
Number orders for strategic intelligence 


(d) (1) Judges issuing orders on the 
grounds set forth in paragraph (1) above are 
limited by the following table: 

Federal officers: 2 per 1 million national 
population. 

State officers: 5 per 1 million State popu- 
lation. 

Local officers: 10 per 1 million local popu- 
lation, 

(Norx.— This limitation as to number of 
orders applies only to applications filed under 
paragraph (1) above—strategic intelligence 
re organized crime.) 

Public telephone 


(2) No public telephone may be inter- 
cepted, unless in addition to satisfying all 
the foregoing requirements the judge also 
determines that— 

(A) The interception will be conducted in 
a way that minimizes or eliminates inter- 
cepting communications of other users of the 
facility, and 

(B) There is a “special need” to authorize 
such an interception. 


Privileged communications 


(3) Conversations between a husband and 
wife, doctor and patient, lawyer and client or 
clergyman and confidant may not be inter- 
cepted unless in addition to satisfying all 
the foregoing requirements, the judge also 
determines that— 

(A) The interception will be conducted in 
a way that minimizes or eliminates inter- 
cepting “privileged communications,” and 

(B) There is a “special need” to authorize 
such an interception. 

Contents of order 

(e) Orders authorizing or approving an 
interception must specify— 

(1) The nature and location of the author- 
ized interception, 

(2) Offense(s) for which information is 
being sought, 

(3) The name of the agency authorized to 
intercept, and 

(4) The period of time during which such 
interception is authorized. 


Time Limit and Extensions of Order 


(f) No order may authorize an intercep- 
tion for a period exceeding 45 days. Exten- 
sions of the order may be granted for periods 
of not more than 20 days, but all extensions 
must satisfy the requirements of Sec. 2518(a) 
and e i.e., a complete application and the 

as 8 justified the au- 
preety continue to justify the author- 
ization, 
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Emergency interception 
(g) In emergency situations law enforce- 
ment officers may temporarily waive the for- 
mal requirements for authorization so long 
as— 


(1) The emergency situation requires such 
a waiver, and 

(2) Such an authorization would be avail- 
able absent the waiver. 

Formal application must be made within 
48 hours after the emergency interception. If 
the application for approval is denied, no in- 
formation obtained by the interception may 
be used or disclosed and the person whose 
conversation was intercepted must be noti- 
fied of the interception. 


Precautions for accuracy 


(h) Information obtained by interception 
shall be recorded, sealed by the authorizing 
judge and be retained for a period of 10 
years. Unless under seal (or no satisfactory 
explanation of its absence) the information 
contained in such a recording may not be 
used in any court or other proceeding. Ap- 
plications for interceptions must also be 
sealed by the judge and shall be retained for 
a period of not less than 10 years. 


Inventory—Disclosure 


(1) Not later than one year after the ter- 
mination of an authorized interception, the 
authorizing judge shall notify the person 
subject to the interception of— 

(1) the fact of the order authorizing the 
interception, 

(2) The date and period of the authoriza- 
tion, and 

(3) Whether information was or was not 
obtained and recorded during the period of 
the interception, The issuance of this inven- 
tory may be postponed by the judge on a 
showing of good cause to delay or temporarily 
withhold such notice. 

(j) Information obtained by an intercep- 
tion may not be used in any Federal or State 
criminal court proceeding unless each de- 
fendant has been furnished a copy of the 
court order authorization not less than 10 
days before the trial. This 10 day period may 
be waived only if the judge finds it was not 
possible to furnish the defendant with the 
information 10 days before trial and the de- 
fendant will not be prejudiced in the delay 
of receiving such information. 

Motion to suppress 

(k) (1) Any “aggrieved person” (a person 
who is the direct or indirect object of the 
interception) in a proceeding may move to 
suppress the contents of the interception, or 
evidence derived therefrom, on the grounds 
that— 

(A) The interception was unlawful, 

(B) The order authorizing the inter- 
ception is insufficient on its face, or 

(C) The interception was not made in 
conformity with the order of authorization. 

If the motion is granted, the contents of 
the interception or the evidence derived 
therefrom may not be used. 

(2) The United States is given the right 
to appeal from an unfavorable ruling on a 
motion to suppress under paragraph (1) 
above so long as such appeal is not taken 
for purposes of delay. 

Sec. 2519. Reports concerning intercepted 
wire or oral communications. 

(a) Within 30 days after the expiration 
of an authorization order (or any extensions 
thereof), the issuing judge must report the 
following information to the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts— 

(1) The fact that the order was applied 
for, 

(2) The kind of order applied for, 

(3) Whether the order was granted as 
applied for or as modified, 

(4) The period of time, including the ex- 
tensions, of the authorization, 

(5) The offense(s) specified in the order, 
and 
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(6) The identity of the applicant and who 
authorized the application, 

(b) Within 30 days after the termination 
of an investigation or trial using authorized 
interceptions, the Attorney General of the 
United States (or his designee) or the at- 
torney general of the State or the principal 
prosecuting attorney of a political subdivision 
thereof, as the case may be, shall also report 
the above information to the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts and the 
number of arrests, trials, and motions to sup- 
press and convictions resulting from author- 
ized interceptions. 

(c) In March of each year the Administra- 
tive Office shall report the aforementioned in- 
formation to the Congress. 

Sec. 2520. Recovery of civil damages au- 
thorized. An individual whose communica- 
tion is intercepted, disclosed or used in viola- 
tion of this bill, is given (1) a civil cause of 
action against the person making the inter- 
ception, disclosure or use and (2) is entitled 
to recover— 

(A) Actual damages (but not less than 
liquidated damages computed at the rate of 
$100 a day for each day of violation or $1,000, 
whichever is higher; 

(B) Punitive damages, and 

(C) Reasonable attorneys fees and litiga- 
tion costs. 

STUDY AND REVIEW 


Section 3(a). One year prior to termina- 
tion of this bill, the Attorney General shall 
have a study of its operations conducted by 
competent “social scientists.” Upon com- 
pletion of this study the Attorney General 
shall appoint a Council of Advisers to be 
composed of 15 members representing various 
interests and professions to review the study. 
Following this review the Attorney General 
shall report to the President and the Con- 
gress the results of the study and review, to- 
gether with his recommendations and the 
recommendations of the Council of Advisers. 

(b), (e) and (d) contain technical provi- 
sions regarding the staff, compensation, and 
appointments to the Council of Advisers. 

Section 4. Amendments to Section 605 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 to bring it 
2 eee with the provisions of this 

EXPIRATION 


Section 5. This bill shall expire and have 
no force and effect on the 8th year following 
tts enactment (except some provisions are 
necessarily extended for a period of 18 
months to enable the phasing out of cases 
affected by the termination). 

Section 6. Severability clause. 


U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION PROJ- 
ECT 6-1244 SHOULD BE COM- 
PLETED 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hosmer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Im- 
provement of Teaching Procedures for 
Gifted Elementary and Secondary School 
Students is the title of project No. 6-1244, 
approved by U.S. Office of Education for 
the period from July 1, 1966, to July 1, 
1968. Total budget, $102,612. 

The project purposes are demonstra- 
tion, testing, and dissemination of effec- 
tive teaching procedures and methods 
for the gifted; preparation of a corps of 
specially selected master teachers; vali- 
dation and publication of curriculum 
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materials and a scale for teacher selec- 
tion; and establishment of a western 
demonstration center for specialist 
teacher preparation. 

The progress of the project to date has 
been excellent. The project staff and fac- 
ulty from California State College, 
Dominguez Hills, have worked with 45 
specially selected teachers from the In- 
glewood Unified School District, Man- 
hattan Beach schools, South Bay Union 
High School District, Palos Verdes Uni- 
fied School District, and Torrance Uni- 
fied School District. The teachers have 
employed special materials, guides, 
video-tape productions, and in-service 
meetings with the project staff to im- 
prove their teaching effectiveness with 
the gifted. On the basis of judgments 
made by rotating pairs of 10 outside ex- 
perts on the gifted, the group has im- 
proved to a level of marked significance 
during the final year. 

The scale for judgment of teaching 
effectiveness has been subjected to vali- 
dation by experts on the gifted and to 
Statistical analysis. If the project is com- 
pleted, present evidence shows that the 
scale can be published and used nation- 
wide as an instrument of very high reli- 
ability with well-defined relevant con- 
tent. This will be of considerable benefit 
in the utilization of the Nation’s best in- 
tellectual resources, its gifted youngsters, 
whose later contributions will be 
enhanced. g 

Plans have been made with the teach- 
ers and administrators from the partici- 
pating system to continue the project, 
and to extend the development of curric- 
ulum materials for distribution. Agree- 
ments made call for exemplary demon- 
strations by the teachers for one another, 
and opportunities to observe outstanding 
colleagues. These demonstration lessons, 
published, will be of wide value to the 
professions. 

Unhappily and without warning HEW 
has just decided not to continue funding 
this worthy project, that is, to end it 


abruptly in the middle of its 2-year span . 


and thereby lose the entire investment 
already made, in addition to the rewards 
that completing the project will bring. 

This decision should at once be re- 
versed and the project continued for the 
following reasons— 

First, commitments have been made to 
the school systems, the personnel of 
which have already invested heavily of 
their own time and energy. 

Second, the expected permanent dem- 
onstration center could not be developed 
otherwise. 

Third, California State College, Do- 
minguez Hills, would be irreparably dam- 
aged in reputation as a new institution. 

Fourth, telephonic assurance was re- 
ceived from Dr. Veryl Schult of the Office 
of Education personnel as late as June 
that funding would continue. 

Fifth, the progress of the project to 
date has been excellent. 

Sixth, the initial investment of half of 
the total budget, $102,612, would be 
wasted. 

Seventh, the fundamental purpose of 
the project is of great importance to the 
improvement of education. 
` Eighth, the college planned to phase 
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into a permanent program of its own on 
termination of this project. 

Ninth, the college employed a highly 
qualified professional person to serve as 
codirector, on the expectation that the 
2-year approval would be honored. The 
expectation was that this person would 
then join the faculty. 

Tenth, the college, as a new institution, 
has no financial resources of its own 
with which it can carry on the work. 

A codirector of the project is Dr. 
Ruth Martinson, who has an outstanding 
record of achievement in her work on 
behalf of the gifted child. There is no 
question, even in the estimation of the 
Office of Education, that what she is 
doing on the referenced project is quite 
meritorious. It is for this reason that it 
is difficult to reconcile an administrative 
decision to scrap the project when it is 
half way to completion, before any real 
value is realized from it for the national 
interest. Already many leading authori- 
ties in the field of the gifted child have 
been maintaining liaison with Dr. Mar- 
tinson on the hopes of sharing in the 
benefits of her endeavors. 

Moreover, California State College, at 
Dominguez Hills, is a truly new and de- 
veloping institution. It does not have the 
fiscal flexibility to alter programs to com- 
pensate for Federal cutoffs. This rigidity 
also places the college in a difficult posi- 
tion of being unable to meet its future 
commitments to students, cooperating 


School districts, and the public when a 


major part of its planned program is so 
severely jeopardized. 

By means of these remarks today I am 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
HEW authorities in the hopes a decision 
may be quickly made to continue this 
project of demonstrated excellence and 
reward. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE’S USE OF STATISTICS—ITS 
EFFECT ON FARM PRICES 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Netsen] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, on July 20, 
I brought to the attention of the House 
several instances of errors in estimates 
made by the Statistical Reporting Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture. I 
pointed out that these errors had harm- 
ful effects on the income of farmers. At 
that time I asked that more effort be 
devoted to the accuracy of USDA statis- 
tics, and called for a revision of the way 
statistics are presented. Many farmers 
have to be part-time economists to plan 
their production, and often statistical es- 
timates are presented in a way that im- 
plies they are pure fact. 

In this morning’s mail, I received an 
announcement from the office of the 
Secretary of Agriculture that a sympo- 
sium is being held on crop and livestock 
estimates. The release says that the pro- 
gram is aimed at making the SRS “more 


‘Farm Economic Intelligence Service,” 
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responsive to the needs of modern agri- 
culture.” Since many of us have repeat- 
edly called statistical inaccuracies to the 
Department's attention, we are pleased it 
is now moving to meet the problem. 

Mr. Freeman said at the opening of 
the symposium that he has “received the 
message loud and clear that farmers and 
others want a higher level of accuracy in 
crop and livestock estimates than is now 
being obtained.” I want to wish him suc- 
cess with this worthy project. The farm- 
ers and Congress will welcome improve- 
ment of the existing system. 

There is one area that I think needs 
more attention. In investigating the er- 
rors made by the Statistical Reporting 
Service, the general influence these er- 
rors had on the markets was apparent. 
But solid economic studies in this area 
are lacking. 

The Library of Congress has advised 
it has no such studies. The Department 
of Agriculture has advised it is unaware 
of any such studies. In response to my 
request, Dr. Earl Swanson, editor of the 
Journal of Farm Economies, and profes- 
sor of agricultural economics at the 
University of Illinois, has written: “A 
systematic study of the topic appears to 
be lacking.” I would like to include his 
letter in the Recorp at this point as it 
contains some references that merit at- 
tention. 

I would at this time urge the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to consider and un- 
dertake a comprehensive study of the 
effect of USDA estimates on agricultural 
markets. One of the best ways the De- 
partment can improve its service is to 
understand fully just what effects the 
Department's reports have on the mar- 
kets and the men they serve. 

The Secretary said yesterday: 

Few would argue that our statistics ade- 
quately meet all of the needs in terms of ac- 
curacy, timeliness and coverage. 


I tend to think that if we knew the full 


impact of these statistics, the need for 


accuracy would become even more pro- 
nounced. 
The letter follows: 


JOURNAL OF FARM ECONOMICS, 
August 8, 1967. 
Hon. ANCHER NELSEN, 
House of Representatives, Congress of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: This is in response to your in- 
quiry regarding studies on the effect of 
statistical predictions on agricultural mar- 
kets. I regret to report that I know of no for- 
mal comprehensive study directed toward 
this problem. A number of studies are related 
to this general topic and a few that are re- 
ported in the JFE come to mind: 

1. K. A. Fox, “Factors Affecting the Ac- 
curacy of Price Forecasts,” JFE 35:323-340, 
August 1953. 

2. J. F. Heer, “Accuracy of Iowa Farm Out- 
look Information,” JFE 36:143-147, February 
1954. 

8. Y. Mundlak, “Economic Considerations 
in the Design and Evaluation of Production 
Forecasts, JFE 38:1492-1500, December 
1956. 

4. Nathan M. Koffsky, J. C. Bottum, John 
Ferris, Karl Schoemaker, and L. H. Simerl, 
“Needed: Improvement in the Federal-State 
JFE 
44:1754-1780, December 1962. 

5. J. C. Bottum, S. C. Hudson, Rex F. Daly, 
Dale E, Butz, and Tyrus R. Timm, “Is Agri- 
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cultural Outlook Meeting Today’s Need?”, 
JFE 48:1154-1178, December 1966. 

I have discussed your request with a num- 
ber of my colleagues and they also do not re- 
call a study on the topic you mention. As 
you mention, we are all aware of the general 
nature of the influence of statistical predic- 
tions. However, a systematic study of the 
topic appears to be lacking. 

Sincerely yours, 
EARL R. SWANSON, 
Editor. 


MILITARY, VETERANS MILK 
PROGRAMS HAVE MERIT 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
the Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill to extend the military and 
veterans milk program for 3 more years. 
The programs came into existence in 
1954 during the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. They have provided fluid milk and 
other dairy surpluses acquired by the 
Government under the price-support 
program to members of the Armed Forces 
and veterans hospitals. 

While presently inactive due to low 
Government supplies and anti-inflation- 
ary moves, the programs have proved of 
merit in the past and should be con- 
tinued. They are due to expire this year 
unless Congressional extension is given. 

These programs have proved a great 
boon in encouraging wider use of dairy 
products. Since their inception, they 
have made possible the use of 5,357,850,- 
097 extra pounds of fluid milk, along with 
312,653,000 pounds of butter, 23,421,000 
pounds of cheese and 897,000 pounds of 
nonfat dry milk. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
a special summation of activities under 
these programs in 1965, prepared August 
3, 1967, by the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

MILITARY AND VETERANS MILK PROGRAMS AND 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION DONA- 
TIONS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS TO SUCH AGENCIES 
In 1965 
The Military and Veterans milk programs 

described in the press release of April 7, 


June 30, 1965 when they were ter- 
minated The quantities of milk consumed 
in the first half of 1965 (over and above the 
normal rations) on which CCC reimburse- 
ment was made, at $408 a hundred-weight 
and the total CCC payments were: 


January-March Pounds Dollars 
i i eee 155, 202 6, 332, 000 
April-June 1965 160, 895 6, 565, 000 
S 316, 097 12, 897, 000 


CCC continued to donate dairy products 
to the military agencies and veterans hos- 
pitals until CCC supplies were reduced to 
small volumes or were exhausted in late 


1The military agencies have continued 
their high level consumption of milk, the 
cost being borne by the military appropria- 
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1965. The quantities donated in calendar 
1965 were: 


Pounds 
Butter) osc sen pve een 21, 563, 000 
r eens 2, 702, 000 
Nonfat dry milk 197, 000 


No dairy products were donated to such 
agencies in 1966 or the first half of 1967. 


ONE CONTINENT—TWO VOICES 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, recently, our former colleague 
Ambassador Stanley R. Tupper, and Dr. 
Douglas L. Bailey, published a book on 
the future of United States-Canadian 
relations, entitled in its Canadian edi- 
tion, “One Continent—Two Voices; the 
en of Canadian-United States Rela- 

ons.” 

The book which originated in a paper 
on United States-Canadian affairs first 
put forward by Mr. Tupper in 1966, is a 
thoughtful and imaginative discussion of 
the relations between two of the three 
North American nations. 

Among the favorable reviews accorded 
the work is one by Robin W. Winks, 
which appeared in the Toronto Globe 
and Mail on July 15. I include the text 
of Mr. Winks’ review in the RECORD: 


Coot CONCLUSIONS ON THE BORDER 


The Globe and Mail’s George Bain once 
wrote, “Undefended the border may be but 
untended it surely ain't.“ On this reviewer's 
shelves there are more than a hundred books 
on the problems and history of the Canadian- 
American relationship, and these can repre- 
sent but a small fraction of the total out- 
pouring across the years. That flood of books, 
pamphlets and periodical articles is growing 
steadily until one despairs of reading any- 
thing genuinely new about this perennial fa- 
vorite of Canadians. 

Most of the books, understandably, are by 
Canadians, since the obsession north of the 
border with the United States is not matched 
by a corresponding interest in Canada south 
of the border—a disproportion in interest 
which simply adds to the obsession. One is 
almost inclined to cry out for a moratorium 
on books which remind us just how ignorant 
of Canada we Americans are, ignoring the 
Dominion and its problems, as we do, for 
lesser matters like Vietnam and the Middle 
East. 

Almost—but not quite inclined to cry 
out—for on occasion there comes along a 
book which genuinely says new things or says 
old things in new ways. One Continent—Two 
Voices is such a one. Perhaps this is because 
of the expertise of the authors who have 
many of the insights of the professional poli- 
tician and the policy researcher. It was Dean 
Rusk who reminded us that while scholars 
may argue to conclusions, statesmen must 
argue to decisions. The authors do both. 

Stanley R. Tupper is the U.S. Commissioner 
General for the United States’ participation 
at Expo 67. A resident of Maine and a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, he knows 
Eastern Canadian sentiments particularly 
well. The book’s co-author, Douglas L. Bailey, 
is a public affairs consultant to the Republi- 
can members of Congress. 
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One Continent—Two Voices is written with 
wit, insight and information, a combination 
not easily found. Tupper and Bailey are sin- 
gularly well-informed, cool-headed and un- 
sentimental about the relationship between 
two of North America’s three nations. They 
write simply, not for an academic audience 
but for the intelligent lay reader, without 
anger and with much compassion for the 
Americans who seem so ill-informed. They 
are particularly good on Canadian relations 
with Latin America, and they manage to 
Phrase old complaints freshly and with 
greater factual if less emotional accuracy 
than many Canadian commentators have 
done. 

They face squarely, for example, the argu- 
ment that Canada may have been used, and 
may be used again, as a stalking-horse for 
the United States, without descending to the 
querulous tone of a James Minifie. They raise 
interesting questions about the nature of 
the identity of the English-speaking Cana- 
dian, a fashionable subject of inquiry today, 
and do not shrink from the argument that 
such an identity may be regional rather than 
national in character. 

They also raise some questions that will 
be new to most readers—about how rivers 
create special jurisdictional problems not 
related directly to canals and water re- 
sources, and about how the size of the 
Canadian provinces as contrasted with the 
smaller size of many American states may 
have served to blur both national and re- 
gional cultures. In short, the book is read- 
able, important, urbane, and most of all, 
necessary. 

This is not to say that one can agree with 
all that Tupper and Bailey say, Some of 
their conclusions about movement across 
the border must be reconsidered in the light 
of recent work by K. D. Bicha, work which 
serves to show that Canada did not acquire 
as many Americans as permanent residents 
as was once thought. 

I also doubt that Canadians are as com- 
paratively better informed about American 
developments as the authors contend, or 
as their statistics show. They, just as this 
reviewer did some years ago, administered 
a questionnaire to high schoo] students in 
both countries and, not surprisingly, learned 
that while only 13 per cent of the American 
students could identify Lester B. Pearson's 
party, only 69.4 per cent of the Canadian 
students could name Lyndon B. Johnson’s 


Considering the differential in impact be- 
tween the two nations, the way in which 
the CBC defines programs of Canadian con- 
tent, and the realities of world politics, one 
feels that this proves American ignorance 
less than it proves Canadian ignorance more. 

But then, that is the whole story of the 
relationship. The reader of this review may 
be able to name the governor of Alabama, 
and most probably of California and New 
York. Does the most nationalistic of Cana- 
dians really feel that the average American 
should know the names of the premiers of 
Manitoba and New Brunswick? 


RECIPROCAL DEESCALATION OF 
WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in continuing to call the at- 
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tention of the House to the favorable 
editorial support for the July 10 pro- 
posal of eight House Republicans for the 
gradual, reciprocal, deescalation of the 
war in Vietnam, I include for the REC- 
orp today editorials from the Belleville, 
III., News Democrat; the New Alabany, 
Ind., Tribune; the Newton, Iowa, News; 
the Carroll, Iowa, Times Herald; the 
Somerset, Ky., Commonwealth-Journal; 
the Corbin, Ky., Sunday Times, and the 
Bowling Green, Ky., Park City News: 

[From the News-Democrat, Belleville, Ill., 

July 14, 1967] 
To ESCALATE OR Cut Back? 


“We are winning the war—but.. .”’ was 
the message given to Robert McNamara by 
field commanders during the ninth visit by 
the secretary of defense to Vietnam. 

The “but” translates into a call for still 
more troops—perhaps 100,000—to be added 
to the 466,000 there at present. 

This number, we are told, is the minimum 
needed to complete the job begun by a rela- 
tive handful of American advisers only a 
few short years ago. 

Yet behind the now somewhat guarded 
and muted predictions of eventual victory for 
the cause of democracy lies the sobering 
belief of the generals that this many troops 
will be required solely to keep us on top of 
the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese during 
the coming months. 

For the fact is that escalation has been 
met by escalation since the beginning. Com- 
munist troop strength is higher than it has 
ever been, despite the bombing of North 
Vietnam and ever-increasing battle losses. 

McNamara described more than the im- 
mediate situation when he said at Da Nang: 
“Our casualties are high but we have also 
inflicted high casualties on North Vietnam- 
ese army units.” 

What he described was the situation as 
it was in 1965 and 1966 and as it is likely 
to be in 1968. Only the numbers have been 
changed—for the higher. 

It is often forgotten that escalation is 
not the prerogative only of this country. 
Options open to the Communists include a 
step-up of terrorist bombings in Saigon and 
other South Vietnamese cities; the infiltra- 
tion in even greater numbers of the large 
Vietnamese standing army; the use of Com- 
munist “volunteers” from other countries; 
the opening of diversionary action in Korea. 

This was emphasized by eight Republican 
co! en the other day as they intro- 
duced a scheme for a de-escalation of the war 
that would steer a middle course between 
“those who would bomb more and those who 
would bomb less.“ 

Representatives Morse of Massachusetts, 
Dellenback of Oregon, Esch of Michigan, 
Horton of New York, Mathias of Maryland, 
Mosher of Ohio, Schweiker of Pennsylvania 
and Stafford of Vermont propose a halt to all 
bombing in North Vietnam north of the 21st 
parallel for 60 days. This would exempt the 
city of Hanoi but not the port of Haiphong. 

If the North Vietnamese responded with a 
similar de-escalatory step, such as disman- 
tling major supply depots along the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail, the United States would then end 
all bombing north of the 20th parallel for 
a like 60-day period—and so on down in five 
steps until the 17th parallel dividing North 
and South Vietnam was reached. 

The staged de-escalation plan would pro- 
duce a growing atmosphere of mutual con- 
fidence, think the congressmen, Its virtue is 
that most military targets are in southern 
North Vietnam, 

Thus, should the North Vietnamese fail to 
respond to the first bombing curtailment, 
bombing could be resumed north of the 21st 
parallel without having caused the military 
effort in South Vietnam any disadvantage. 
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Would such a plan work? The congressmen 
honestly don’t know. Their proposal is put 
forth not as a panacea for Vietnam but in the 
belief that the best chance for peace lies in 
small steps, taken quietly, that make the 
position of each side credible to the other. 

That we are willing to invest another 
100,000 men in Vietnam is probably quite 
credible—and acceptable—to Hanoi. That we 
are ready to de-escalate by small steps, how- 
ever, is something that does not seem to have 
been made as credible to them as it might be. 


[From the New Albany (Ind.) Tribune, 
July 14, 1967] 
To ESCALATE OR DEESCALATE? 


“We are winning the war—but.. , was 
the message given to Robert McNamara by 
field commanders during the ninth visit by 
the of defense to Vietnam. 

The “but” translates into a call for still 
more troops—perhaps 100,000—to be added 
to the 466,000 there at present. , 

This number, we are told, is the minimum 
needed to complete the job begun by a rela- 
tive handful of American advisors only a few 
short years ago, 

Yet behind the now somewhat guarded 
and muted predictions of eventual victory 
for the cause of democracy lies the sobering 
belief of the generals that this many troops 
will be required solely to keep us on top of 
the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese during 
the coming months. 

For the fact is that escalation has been 
met by escalation since the beginning. Com- 
munist troop strength is higher than it has 
ever been, despite the bombing of North Viet- 
nam and ever-increasing battle losses. 

McNamara described more than the im- 
mediate situation when he said at Da Nang: 
“Our casualties are high but we have also 
inflicted high casualties on North Vietnamese 
army units.” 

What he described was the situation as it 
was in 1965 and 1966 and as it is likely to be 
in 1968. Only the numbers have been 
changed—for the higher. 

It is often forgotten that escalation is not 
the prerogative only of this country. Options 
open to the Communists include a stepup of 
terrorist bombings in Saigon and other South 
Vietnamese cities; the infiltration in even 
greater numbers of the large North Viet- 
namese standing army; the use of Commu- 
nist “volunteers” from other countries; the 
opening of diversionary action in Korea. 

This was emphasized by eight Republican 
congressmen the other day as they intro- 
duced a scheme for a de-escalation of the 
war that would steer a middle course be- 
tween “those who would bomb more and 
those who would bomb less.” 

Representatives Morse of Massachusetts, 
Dellenback of Oregon, Esch of Michigan, 
Horton of New York, Mathias of Maryland, 
Mosher of Ohio, Schweiker of Pennsylvania 
and Stafford of Vermont propose a halt to 
all bombing in North Vietnam north of the 
21st parallel for 60 days. This would exempt 
the city of Hanoi but not the port of Hai- 
phong. 

If the North Vietnamese responded with a 
similar de-escalatory step, such as disman- 
tling major supply depots along the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail, the United States would then 
end all bombing north of the 20th parallel 
for a like 60-day period—and so on down in 
five steps until the 17th parallel dividing 
North and South Vietnam was reached. 

The staged de-escalation plan would pro- 
duce a growing atmosphere of mutual con- 
fidence, think the congressmen. Its virtue is 
that most military targets are in southern 
North Vietnam. 

Thus, should the North Vietnamese fail 
to respond to the first bombing limitation, 
bombing could be resumed north of the 21st 
parallel without having caused the military 
effort in South Vietnam any disadvantage. 
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Would such a plan work? The congressmen 
honestly don’t know. Their proposal is put 
forth not as a panacea for Vietnam but in 
the belief that the best chance for peace lies 
in small steps, taken quietly, that make the 
position of each side credible to the other. 

That we are willing to invest another 100,- 
000 men in Vietnam is probably quite 
credible—and acceptable—to Hanoi. That we 
are ready to de-escalate by small steps, how- 
ever, is something that does not seem to 
have been made as credible to them as it 
might be. 


[From the Newton (Iowa) News, July 14, 
1947] 


To ESCALATE OR DEESCALATE? 


“We are winning the war—but.. .” was 
the message given to Robert McNamara by 
field commanders during the ninth visit by 
the secretary of defense to Vietnam. 

The “but” translates into a call for still 
more troops—perhaps 100,000—to be added 
to the 466,000 there at present. 

This number, we are told, is the mini- 
mum needed to complete the job begun by 
a relative handful of American advisors only 
a few short years ago. 

Yet behind the now somewhat guarded 
and muted predictions of eventual victory 
for the cause of democracy lies the sobering 
belief of the generals that this many troops 
will be required solely to keep us on top of 
the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese dur- 
ing the coming months. 

For the fact is that escalation has been 
met by escalation since the Com- 
munist troop strength is higher than it has 
ever been, despite the bombing of North 
Vietnam and ever-increasing battle losses, 

McNamara described more than the im- 
mediate situation when he said at Da Nang: 
“Our casualties are high but we have also 
inflicted high casualties on North Vietnamese 
army units.” 

What he described was the situation as it 
was in 1965 and 1966 and as it is likely to 
be in 1968, Only the numbers have been 
changed for the higher. 

It is often forgotten that escalation is 
not the prerogative only of this country. Op- 
tions open to the Communists include a step- 
up of terrorist bombings in Saigon and other 
South Vietnamese cities; the infiltration in 
even greater numbers of the large North 
Vietnamese army; the use of Com- 
munist “volunteers” from other countries; 
the opening of diversionary action in Korea. 

This was emphasized by eight Republi- 
can congressmen the other day as they intro- 
duced a scheme for a de-escalation of the 
war that would steer a middle course be- 
tween “those who would bomb more and 
those who would bomb less.” 

Representatives Morse of Massachusetts, 
Dellenback of Oregon, Esch of Michigan, Hor- 
ton of New York, Mathias of Maryland, 
Mosher of Ohio, Schweiker of Pennsylvania 
and Stafford of Vermont propose a halt to 
all bombing in North Vietnam north of the 
21st parallel for 60 days. This would exempt 
the city of Hanoi but not the port of Hai- 


phong. 

If the North Vietnamese responded with 
a similar de-escalatory step, such as disman- 
2 major supply depots along the Ho Chi 

the United States would then 
ey all bombing north of the 20th parallel 
for a like 60-day reriod—and so on down in 
five steps until the 17th parallel dividing 
North and South Vietnam was reached. 

The staged de-escalation plan would pro- 
duce a growing atmosphere of mutual con- 
fidence, think the congressmen. Its virtue is 
that most military targets are in southern 
North Vietnam. 

Thus, should the North Vietnamese fail to 
respond to the finest bombing limitation, 
bombing could be resumed north of the 21st 
parallel without having caused the military 
effort in South Vietnam any disadvantage. 
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Would such a plan work? The con- 

gressmen honestly don’t know. Their pro- 

is put forth not as a panacea for Viet- 

nam but in the belief that the best chance 

for peace lies in small steps, taken quietly, 

that make the position of each side credible 
to the other. 

That we are willing to invest another 
100,000 men in Vietnam is probably quite 
credible—and acceptable—to Hanoi. That we 
are ready to de-escalate by small steps, how- 
ever, is something that does not seem to 
have been made as credible to them as it 
might be. 


[From the Carroll (Iowa) Times Herald, July 
18, 1967] 


SIGNIFICANT “BUT” 


“We are winning the war- but was 
the message given to Robert McNamara by 
field commanders during the ninth visit by 
the secretary of defense to Vietnam. 

The “but” translates into a call for still 
more troops—perhaps 100,000—to be added 
to the 466,000 there at present. 

This number, we are told, is the minimum 
needed to complete the job begun by a rela- 
tive handful of American advisors only a few 
short years ago. 

Yet behind the now somewhat guarded 
and muted predictions of eventual victory 
for the cause of democracy lies the sobering 
belief of the generals that this many troops 
will be required solely to keep us on top of 
the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese during 
the coming months. 

For the fact is that escalation has been 
met by escalation since the beginning. Com- 
munist troop strength is higher than it has 
ever been, despite the bombing of North Viet- 
mam and ever-increasing battle losses. 

McNamara described more than the imme- 
diate situation when he said at Da Nang: 
“Our casualties are high but we have also 
inflicted high casualties on North Vietnam- 
ese army units.” 

What he described was the situation as it 
was in 1965 and 1966 and as it is likely to be 
in 1968. Only the numbers have been 
changed—for the higher. 

It is often forgotten that escalation is not 
the prerogative only of this country. Options 
open to the Communists include a step-up of 
terrorist bombings in Saigon and other South 
Vietnamese cities; the infiltration in even 
greater numbers of the large North Viet- 
namese standing army; the use of Communist 
“volunteers” from other countries; the open- 
ing of diversionary action in Korea. 

This was emphasized by eight Republican 
congressmen the other day as they introduced 
a scheme for a de-escalation of the war that 
would steer a middle course between “those 
who would bomb more and those who would 
bomb less.” 

Representatives Morse of Massachusetts, 
Dellenback of Oregon, Esch of Michigan, 
Horton of New York, Mathias of Maryland, 
Mosher of Ohio, Schweiker of Pennsylvania 
and Stafford of Vermont propose a halt to all 
bombing in North Vietnam north of the 21st 
parallel for 60 days. This would exempt the 
city of Hanoi but not the port of Haiphong. 

If the North Vietnamese responded with a 
similar de-escalatory step, such as disman- 
tling major supply depots along the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail, the United States would then 
end all bombing north of the 20th parallel 
for a like 60-day period—and so on down in 
five steps until the 17th parallel dividing 
North and South Vietnam was reached. 

The staged de-escalation plan would pro- 
duce a growing atmosphere of mutual confi- 
dence, think the congressmen. Its virtue is 
that most military targets are in southern 
North Vietnam. 

Thus, should the North Vietnamese fail to 
respond to the first bombing limitation, 
bombing could be resumed north of the 21st 
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parallel without having caused the military 
effort in South Vietnam any disadvantage. 
Would such a plan work? The congressmen 
honestly don’t know. Their proposal is put 
forth not as a panacea for Vietnam but in the 
belief that the best chance for peace lies in 
small steps, taken quietly, that make the posi- 
tion of each side credible to the other. 
That we are willing to invest another 100,- 
000 men in Vietnam is probably quite credi- 
ble—and acceptable—to Hanol. That we are 
ready to de-escalate by small steps, however, 
is something that does not seem to have 
been made as credible to them as it might be. 


[From the Commonwealth-Journal, 
Somerset, Ky., July 20, 1967] 
To ESCALATE OR DEESCALATE? 


“We are winning the war—but.. , was 
the message given to Robert McNamara by 
field commanders during the ninth visit by 
the secretary of defense to Vietnam. 

The “but” translates into a call for still 
more troops—perhaps 100,000—to be added 
to the 466,000 there at present. 

This number, we are told, is the minimum 
needed to complete the job begun by a rela- 
tive handful of American advisors only a few 
short years ago. 

Yet behind the now somewhat guarded and 
muted predictions of eventual victory for the 
cause of democracy lies the sobering belief 
of the generals that this many troops will 
be required solely to keep us on top of the 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese during the 
coming months. 

For the fact is that escalation has been met 
by escalation since the beginning. Commu- 
nist troop strength is higher than it has ever 
been, despite the bombing of North Vietnam 
and ever-increasing battle losses. 

McNamara described more than the im- 
mediate situation when he said at Da Nang: 
“Our casualties are high but we have also 
inflicted high casualties on North Vietnamese 
army units.” 

What he described was the situation as it 
was in 1965 and 1966 and as it is likely to be 
in 1968. Only the numbers have been 
changed—for the higher. 

It is often forgotten that escalation is not 
the prerogative only of this country. Options 
open to the Communists include a step-up 
of terrorist bombings in Saigon and other 
South Vietnamese cities; the infiltration in 
even greater numbers of the large North Viet- 
namese standing army; the use of Commu- 
nist “volunteers” from other countries; the 
opening of diversionary action in Korea, 

This was emphasized by eight Republican 
congressmen the other day as they intro- 
duced a scheme for a de-escalation of the war 
that would steer a middle course between 
“those who would bomb more and those 
who would bomb less.” 

Representatives Morse of Massachusetts, 
Dellenback of Oregon, Esch of Michigan, 
Horton of New York, Mathias of Maryland, 
Mosher of Ohio, Schweiker of Pennsylvania 
and Stafford of Vermont propose a halt to all 
bombing in North Vietnam north of the 21st 
parallel for 60 days. This would exempt the 
city of Hanoi but not the port of Haiphong. 

If the North Vietnamese responded with 
a similar de-escalatory step, such as disman- 
tling major supply depots along the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail, the United States would then end 
all bombing north of the 20th parallel for a 
like 60-day period—and so on down in five 
steps until the 17th parallel dividing North 
and South Vietnam was reached. 

The staged de-escalation plan would pro- 
duce a growing atmosphere of mutual con- 
fidence, think the congressmen. Its virtue 
is that most military targets are in southern 
North Vietnam. 

Thus, should the North Vietnamese fail to 
respond to the first bombing limitation, 
bombing could be resumed north of the 2ist 
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parallel without having caused the military 
effort in South Vietnam any disadvantage. 
Would such a plan work? The congress- 
men honestly don’t know. Their proposal is 
put forth not as a panacea for Vietnam but 


“in the belief that the best chance for peace 


lies in small steps, taken quietly, that make 
the position of each side credible to the 
other. 


[From the Sunday Times, Corbin, Ky., July 
16, 1967] 
ESCALATING THE Ver War Has WORKED 
Bors Wars 


“We are winning the war—but .. . was the 
message given to Robert McNamara by field 
commanders during the ninth visit by the 
secretary of defense to Vietnam. 

The “but” translates into a call for still 
more troops—perhaps 100,000—to be added 
to the 466,000 there at present. 

This number, we are told, is the minimum 
needed to complete the job begun by a rela- 
tive handful of American advisors only a few 
short years ago. 

Yet behind the now somewhat guarded and 
muted predictions of eventual victory for 
the cause of democracy lies the sobering be- 
lief of the generals that this many troops 
will be required solely to keep us on top of 
the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese during 
the coming months, 

For the fact is that escalation has been met 
by escalation since the beginning. Communist 
troop strength is higher than it has ever been, 
despite the bombing of North Vietnam and 
ever-increasing battle losses. 

McNamara described more than the im- 
mediate situation when he said at Da Nang: 
“Our casualties are high but we have also 
inflicted high casualties on North Vietnam- 
ese army units.” 

What he described was the situation as it 
was in 1965 and 1966 and as it is likely to be 
in 1968. Only the numbers have been 
changed—for the higher. 

It is often forgotten that escalation is not 
the prerogative only of this country. Options 
open to the Communists include a step-up 
of terrorist bombings in Saigon and other 
South Vietnamese cities; the infiltration in 
even greater numbers of the large North Viet- 
namese standing army; the use of Commu- 
nist “volunteers” from other countries; the 
opening of diversionary action in Korea. 

This was emphasized by eight Republican 
congressmen the other day as they intro- 
duced a scheme for a de-escalation of the 
war that would steer a middle course be- 
tween “those who would bomb more and 
those who would bomb less.” 

Representatives Morse of Massachusetts, 
Dellenback of Oregon, Esch of Michigan, 
Horton of New York, Mathias of Maryland, 
Mosher of Ohio, Schweiker of Pennsylvania 
and Stafford of Vermont propose a halt to all 
bombing in North Vietnam north of the 21st 
parallel for 60 days, This would exempt the 
city of Hanoi but not the port of Haiphong. 

If the North Vietnamese responded with 
a similar de-escalatory step, such as dis- 
mantling major supply depots along the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail, the United States would then 
end all bombing north of the 20th parallel 
for a like 60-day period—and so on down in 
five steps until the 17th parallel dividing 
North and South Vietnam was reached. 

The staged de-escalation plan would pro- 
duce a growing atmosphere of mutual con- 
fidence, think the congressmen. Its virtue is 
that most military targets are in southern 
North Vietnam. 

Thus, should the North Vietnamese fail to 
respond to the first bombing limitation, 
bombing could be resumed north of the 2ist 
parallel without having caused the military 
effort in South Vietnam any disadvantage. 

Would such a plan work? The congressmen 
honestly don’t know. Their proposal is put 
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forth not as a panacea for Vietnam but in 
the belief that the best chance for peace lies 
in small steps, taken quietly, that make the 
position of each side credible to the other. 

That we are to invest another 
100,000 men in Vietnam is probably quite 
credible—and acceptable—to Hanoi. That we 
are ready to de-escalate by small steps, how- 
ever, is something that does not seem to have 
been made as credible to them as it might be. 
[From the Park City News, Bowling Green, 

Ky., July 16, 1967] 
GOP CONGRESSMEN SUGGEST MIDDLE COURSE 
On BoMBING 

“We are winning the war—but.. , was 
the message given to Robert McNamara by 
field commanders during the ninth visit by 
the secretary of defense to Vietnam. 

The “but” translates into a call for still 
more troops—perhaps 100,000—to be added 
to the 466,000 there at present. 

Yet behind the now somewhat guarded 
and muted predictions of eventual victory 
for the cause of democracy lies the sobering 
belief of the generals that more troops will 
be required solely to keep us on top of the 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese during the 
coming months. 

For the fact is that escalation has been met 
by escalation since the beginning. Commu- 
nist troop strength is higher than it has ever 
been, despite the bombing of North Vietnam 
and ever-increasing battle losses. 

McNamara described more than the imme- 
diate situation when he said at Da Nang: 
“Our casualties are high but we have also 
inflicted high casualties on North Vietnamese 
army units.” 

What he described was the situation as it 
was in 1965 and 1966 and as it is likely to be 
in 1968. Only the numbers have been 
changed—for the higher. 

It is often forgotten that escalation is not 
the prerogative only of this country. Options 
open to the Communists include a step-up of 
terrorist bombings in Saigon and other South 
Vietnamese cities; the infiltration in even 
greater numbers of the large North Viet- 
namese standing army; the use of Commu- 
nist “volunteers” from other countries; the 
opening of diversionary action in Korea. 

This was emphasized by eight Republican 
congressmen the other day as they intro- 
duced a scheme for a deescalation of the war 
that would steer a middle course between 
“those who would bomb more and those who 
would bomb less.“ 

Representatives Morse of Massachusetts, 
Dellenback of Oregon, Esch of Michigan, 
Horton of New York, Mathias of Maryland, 
Mosher of Ohio, Schweiker of Pennsylvania 
and Stafford of Vermont propose a halt to 
all bombing in North Vietnam, north of the 
21st parallel for 60 days. This would exempt 
the city of Hanoi but not the port of 
Haiphong. 

If the North Vietnamese responded with 
a similar de-escalatory step, such as dis- 
mantling major supply depots along the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail, the United States would then 
end all bombing north of the 20th parallel 
for a like 60-day period—and so on down in 
five steps until the 17th parallel dividing 
North and South Vietnam was reached. 

The staged de-escalation plan would pro- 
duce a growing atmosphere of mutual con- 
fidence, think the congressmen. Its virtue 
is that most military targets are in southern 
North Vietnam. 

Thus, should the North Vietnamese fail to 
respond to the first bombing limitation, 
bombing could be resumed north of the 21st 
parallel without having caused the military 
effort in South Vietnam any disadvantage. 

Would such a plan work? The congress- 
men honestly don’t know. Their proposal is 
put forth not as a panacea for Vietnam but 
in the belief that the best chance for peace 
lies in small steps, taken quietly that make 
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the position of each side credible to the 
other. 

That we are willing to invest another 
100,000 men in Vietnam is probably quite 
credible—and acceptable—to Hanoi. That 
we are ready to de-escalate by small steps, 
however, is something that does not seem to 
have been made as credible to them as it 
might be. 


DEMAND AND PRODUCTION OF 
WHEAT AND FEED GRAINS 1967: 
A NEW POLICY NEEDED 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of the House the 
following statement made by the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau on June 1 of this year. 
I submit the statement in support of the 
Wheat and Feed Grains Act of 1967, H.R. 
7326 which I introduced on March 16, 
1967, see pages 6921 and 6922 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Opponents of this bill to eliminate Fed- 
eral price supports on wheat and feed 
grains claim that, given their freedom, 
farmers would suddenly increase their 
production of these commodities to the 
point that supply would again far out- 
strip demand and that we would again 
have a serious surplus, with all the prob- 
lems that go with it. 

The Farm Bureau rebuts this argu- 
ment with two points: First, it shows 
that farmers would keep their production 
in line with demand. As evidence, it 
points out that— 

Producers of livestock (which has no sup- 
ply management programs), and soybeans 
(which generally sell for more than the sup- 
port price) have repeatedly demonstrated an 
ability to operate under a market system. 


Second, it states: 

The conclusion that termination of exist- 
ing programs would result in a tremendous 
increase in the production of feed grains, 
wheat, soybeans, and livestock rests on the 
assumption that these programs have been 
effective in reducing production. 


The Farm Bureau then presents data 
that demonstrates that although fewer 
acres were planted in corn and wheat 
yearly in the 1961-65 period than in the 
1956-60 period, production of both com- 
modities went up. Even with Federal in- 
terference, farmers have matched pro- 
duction with market demand. The Farm 
Bureau believes, as do I, that producers 
would, and more easily could, match 
production with demand without Federal 
control. 

Furthermore, as the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Economic Policy of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs points out 
in its report of May 1, 1967, on the for- 
eign policy aspects of the Kennedy 
round: 

For the past six years world grain consump- 
tion has outrun production. The United 
States and Canada have become residual sup- 
pliers to meet the world deficit. 
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But now the seemingly limitless surpluses 
of foodstuffs stockpiled in U.S. warehouses 
are gone. Our standby reserves is our unusual 
capacity. We face a very real threat in main- 
taining an adequate supply of feed grains. 


Surely a subsidy program based on 
paying people not to produce needs a 
thorough review, updating, and, I would 
argue, basic restructuring. 

Here follows the full text of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau statement: 

Farm INCOME PROJECTIONS 


In an effort to drum up support for con- 
tinuation of the present feed grain, wheat 
and cotton programs USDA spokesmen and 
others have been citing a study which pur- 
ports to show that realized net farm income 
would be reduced by over 30 percent if these 
programs were discontinued. 

The study in question was prepared by 
USDA analysts with “the advice and counsel 
of nationally recognized agricultural econo- 
mists” from 9 universities. However, the De- 
partment has not released any correspond- 
ence which would permit an independent 
appraisal of the extent to which university 
economists actually participated in the study. 

In a speech prepared for Regional Farm 
Policy Conferences held the week of April 17, 
Secretary Freeman referred to these universi- 
ties as “nine Land-Grant Universities”; how- 
ever, two of them (Harvard and Stanford) 
are not land grant universities. 

The Department’s projections are not 
proven facts. They are mathematical results 
that are completely dependent on certain 
basic assumptions and judgments. Economic 
assumptions and judgments are subject to a 
wide margin of error. 

The following comment from a report pre- 
pared for the Economic Research Service and 
the Foreign Agricultural Service under a con- 
tract with Robert College of Istanbul, Turkey 
is pertinent to all such projections: 

“It should be recognized that prediction 
of economic data is a very hazardous under- 
taking. Not only are the factors influencing 
economic developments very numerous and 
often not too apparent, but their intensity, 
direction, and relative importance are subject 
to rapid and unforeseen change.“ 

The following comment by George Hage- 
dorn, economist for the National Association 
of Manufacturers, with respect to economic 
forecasts also appears to be pertinent: 

“Anyone who expects an economist to make 
infallible forecasts must himself be an eco- 
nomic fatalist. He must assume that the 
future is already embodied in what has hap- 
pened so far—that it is foreordained and 
unchangeable and therefore knowable. Any 
one who concedes that the economic future 
is a contingent on events and decisions not 
yet made, must agree that any forecast is 
subject to being upset.” 

If economists cannot make infallible fore- 
casts it is hardly likely that they can make 
infallible projections. As a group of Iowa 
State economists admitted in connection with 
a similar set of projections made some years 
ago, “Many relationships within the feed- 
livestock economy are known very imper- 
fectly.” 

The economic relationships used by econo- 
mists in making projections are generally 
based on studies of what happened in the 
past under conditions that often were sub- 
stantially different from those assumed in 
making the projections. 

It is one thing to measure what has hap- 
pened on the basis of historical records, and 
quite another to say that this provides a def- 
inite guide with respect to what farmers 
would do if confronted with a drastic change 


Agriculture in Turkey: Long-Term Pro- 
jections of Supply and Demand.” 
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in government programs. The human ele- 

ment — that is, the reaction of farmers both 

to known facts and possible uncertainties 

resulting from program changes—is highly 
t 


As a USDA group noted in connection with 
a set of projections issued in 1960, “The pro- 
duction response(s) under competitive con- 
ditions of crops that have been under con- 
trol for long periods are particularly difficult 
to estimate.” This is a vital point. 

The authors of the Department’s projec- 
tions assume that farmers would overproduce 
feed grains, wheat, soybeans, cotton and 
livestock, and drive down prices if the present 
feed grain, wheat and cotton programs were 
terminated. (It is assumed that the peanut, 
tobacco and rice programs would be con- 
tinued.) 

Farm Bureau assumes that producers can, 
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and would, balance production with effective 
market demand at acceptable prices under a 
market system. 

Producers of livestock (which has no sup- 
ply-management programs), and soybeans 
(which generally sell for more than the sup- 
port price) have repeatedly demonstrated an 
ability to operate under a market system. 

The conclusion that termination of exist- 
ing programs would result in a tremendous 
increase in the production of feed grain, 
wheat, soybeans and livestock rests on the 
assumption that these programs have been 
effective in reducing production, Actually 
the production of wheat and feed grains has 
been higher under the present supply-man- 
agement programs than it was in the im- 
mediately preceding five years. Stocks have 
been reduced by increased utilization rather 
than reduced production. 


SELECTED CORN AND WHEAT DATA, 5-YEAR AVERAGES, 1956-60 AND 1961-65 


Utilization 
Period Harvested Yield per Produc- 
acreage acre tion Domestic Exports Total 
use 
Million Million Million Million 
: Thousands Bushels bushels bushels bushels bushels 
1956-60 average._._............--..-.-- 67,001 51.4 3,442 3,048 227 3,275 
1961-65 average 56, 658 66. 3,758 3, 483 522 4,005 
Wh 5 compared to 1956-60 —10, 343 +14.9 +316 +435 +295 +730 
1888.80 average. 50, 033 23.5 1,178 513 1,112 
1961-65 average 48, 017 25.3 1,214 634 762 1,396 
1961-65 compared 56-60. —2, 016 +1.8 + +35 +249 284 
The acreage readily available for increas- WHEAT ACREAGE 
ing feed grain and wheat production probably t 
is not as great as could be inferred from the ene of acres} 
acreage that has been “diverted” under re- Acreage Total Total acre- 
cent programs. diverted acreage age planted 
The following tables contain basic in- Crop or under Seeded seeded Plus acre- 
formation on feed grain and wheat acreage, Program year wheat acreage plus ao diverted, 
the acreage diverted under recent feed grain a Soe e 
and wheat programs, and national feed grain 
base acreages. 
The following comments appear to be ap- 27 87 = 
plicable to this information: 49.3 60.0 212.2 
(1) As a result of various adjustments, the 53.4 60.6 212.9 
national base acreage for corn and grain Hy oH ae 
sorghums has been increased by more than 54.5 62.9 214.6 
7 million acres since 1961. The effect in many 168.0 68.0 209, 8 


cases has been to permit cooperators to col- 
lect diversion payments without making a 
corresponding reduction in feed grain plant- 
ings. An adjustment for these “phantom 
acres” must be made in estimating the acre- 
age that would be planted to feed grains in 
the absence of the feed grain program. 

(2) As a result of increased wheat allot- 
ments some land that has a feed grain base 
apparently has been planted to wheat this 
year. This is indicated by the prospective 
drop of approximately 10 million acres in the 
land that is to be planted to feed grains or 
diverted under the 1967 program. 

(3) The total of the acreage planted to 
wheat and feed grains, plus the acreage di- 
verted from these crops, has been declining. 
This may, in part, reflect the disappearance 
of “phantom acres” as diversion requirements 
are relaxed. 


FEED GRAIN ACREAGE 
[In millions of acres} 


Acreage di- Planted acre- Total acreage 
verted under age of feed planted plus 


Crop or 
2 feed grain grains 


gram year 


1 Final signu rt 
2Mar, 1 — 


1 Dec. 1 winter wheat indications and Mar. 1 spring wheat 
indications. 


National feed grain base acreages 
[In millions of acres] 

1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 

Corn and sorghum. 
?Corn, sorghum and barley. 


An eminent agricultural economist, Dr. 
Karl Hobson of Washington State Univer- 
sity, has made the following observations: 
“I believe that even if we let all the idle land 
from government programs come back into 
production we probably would be hardly able 
to detect a ripple in production of major 
farm products—just as we were unable to 
see any ripple at all when the Soil Bank 
program idled millions of acres.” 

In February 1966 the USDA estimated that 
farmers had a total of 106,557,000 head of 
cattle and calves in inventory on January 1, 
1966. One year later, in February 1967, the 
Department said that the number of cattle 
and calves on hand on January 1, 1966 was 
108,862,000. If the Department cannot make 
a more accurate estimate of the number of 
cattle on farms at a time when the cattle 
are actually there, how can it determine the 
volume of crop and livestock production that 
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would result from the termination of exist- 
ing control programs? 

Freeman’s advisers are gaining 
confidence in the market system. A few years 
ago they estimated that a return to the 
market system would reduce net farm in- 
come 50 percent. Now they say that the re- 
duction would be 30 percent. They justify 
this difference on the fact that stocks have 
been reduced; however, no one ever seriously 
proposed that we return to the market sys- 
tem without protecting the market against 
the dumping of CCC stocks. 

Termination of the present feed grain, 
wheat and cotton programs would not affect 
the Secretary's authority to carry out a crop- 
land adjustment program. If necessary, this 
program could be expanded to absorb some 
of the acreage that is now being diverted un- 
der the feed grain and cotton programs. 
There is no diversion requirement under the 
1967 wheat program. 


WHAT ABOUT CUBA? 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Wyman] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, among the 
critical problems unsolved but swept 
under the rug by the Johnson adminis- 
tration is what to do about communism 
in Cuba. Recent “hate America” confer- 
ences in Havana are good evidence that 
what we see sticking out from under the 
edges of the rug means that the problem 
under the rug has grown, not diminished. 

It has long been my view that our per- 
missive handling of the presence of com- 
munism in Cuba is a record of failure to 
protect America. We should have acted 
firmly and forcefully on the occasion of 
the first Communist expropriation of 
American properties in Cuba, but we did 
not. Little by little, bit by bit, the high- 
est officials in our Government have 
stood by and done nothing while com- 
munism and Castro have taken over 
Cuba and its once friendly people. 

Now we have a huge security problem 
in the volatile Caribbean. Latin America 
and even the continental United States 
are designated by Communists in Cuba 
for sedition and revolution. Arms are 
shipped from Cuba. Guerrillas are 
trained in Cuba—all with the ultimate 
objective of the overthrow and destruc- 
tion of the United States of America. 

These Communists are not kidding. 
Their stated goal is death for you and 
me, and for this Congress, and for free- 
dom itself. 

The cost of our failure to prevent a 
Communist takeover in Cuba and to oust 
it once there by force of arms will be 
staggeringly greater than it would have 
been had we acted when we should and 
could. Hindsight is never as good as fore- 
sight but a radical change of American 
policy toward Communist Cuba is of the 
highest order of importance to our na- 
tional security. I have urged this con- 
stantly since 1960. 

Eventually, we shall have to end com- 
munism in Cuba to survive in freedom in 
this hemisphere. 
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In this connection, the following ar- 
ticle in the Washington Star, of August 
9, by William F. Buckley, Jr., is of sig- 
nificant interest: 

Dw KENNEDY LET Us Down ON CUBA? 

(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

The Communist-directed conference in 
Havana raises a number of questions. It is 
perhaps only interesting to historians to 
dwell on the question of whether President 
Kennedy let us down during the October 
1962 crisis. 

It seems clear from the present perspec- 
tive that he did, and we have it from no less 
an authority than Nikita Khrushchev that it 
is his judgment that the Communists won 
the greater victory—by extracting from Ken- 
nedy the pledge that, in return for removing 
the provocative missiles, the United States 
would not move again against Fidel Castro. 

Castro quieted down for a bit, pouted a 
good long time against the Soviet Union, 
flirted with Maoism, but appears now to be 
back in pristine revolutionary humor, in- 
veighing against the United States and 
threatening the conquest of the hemisphere. 
An idle boast, one imagines. But it is difficult 
to dampen the enthusiasm of someone who 
conquered Cuba from his base on a single 
mountain top. New York, Rio, Buenos Aires 
don’t appear any larger to him from his hold 
over all of Cuba than Havana did from the 
Sierra Maestra mountains. 

Obviously Castro and the revolutionaries 
think that they know now how to do it, know 
now in the sense that they did not know 
before. Karl Marx's vision of the crystalliza- 
tion of a military proletariat poised by his- 
tory against a decadent bourgeois-imperialist 
order cannot sustain practical revolutionaries 
who know how things in fact are. It has not 
been possible to recruit for revolutionary 
activity the proletarian class anywhere in the 
world. 

The cutting edge of the revolutionary 
sword isn’t the factory worker. It is the 
guerrilla fighter. To the extent that there 
is a philosophy for the use of such guerrilla 
fighting, Mao Tse-tung is its prophet, and 
Che Guevara the principal Western spokes- 
man. 

The crucial insight of the new revolution- 
ary order is that the West does not know 
how successfully to cope with the guerrilla 
fighter who follows patterns similar to those 
that Castro followed in his march from Sierra 
Maestra to Havana. The great symbol of the 
West's apparent impotence is Vietnam. 

Castro called for “more Vietnams” in this 
hemisphere, and Stokely Carmichael prom- 
ised his help in creating a Vietnam within 
the continental limits of the United States. 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, and Venezuela are 
the principal Latin American targets. And 
the conference ended with the high optimism 
that marks the meetings of men who are 
confident that they have discovered the keys 
to the universe. 

Who knows, they might have done so. If 
in the future they are not required to deal 
with enemies less corrupt than Batista, or 
with stronger appreciation of the strategic 
realities than Kennedy, they have good rea- 
son to be optimistic. The world revolution 
that they envision isn’t one which requires 
its adherence to any specific ideological at- 
tachments. It suffices only to hate the right 
people, and to know which are the appropri- 
ate weapons. 

The old factionalism, the late-night wor- 
rying about the battings of one’s ideological 
eyes, seem to these gentlemen to be a silly 
part of yesterday's preoccupations, engaged 
in by the bores of yesterday's unsuccessful 
revolutions. That is why, no questions asked, 
an immediate bond of kinship springs up 
among people who would appear to be un- 
related to one another. 
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What does Castro the Communist have 
in common with the Detroit rioter? Or with 
the Philippine Huk? Or the fanatical Egyp- 
tian nationalist? And yet they are effectively 
joined together in common alliance. 

The Detroit rioter may not think he is up 
to anything more serious than helping him- 
self to a free case of beer. But he has become 
an army of which Carmichael and H. Rap 
Brown are the spokesmen. The Cuban peas- 
ant may have thought he was merely en- 
gaged in protesting the infamies of Batista. 
But he acquired Castro as his effective 
spokesman. And before long, people stop 
worrying about the legitimacy of the spokes- 
man. 

Castro has yet to be ratified. So has Mao. 
So has Kosygin-Brezhnev. It doesn't matter. 

They deploy their forces, declare them to 
be in alliance with each other, and indeed 
something called the world revolution is 
launched. And unless we learn how to cope 
with it, it will—as Theodore Sorensen would 
put it—cope with us. 


LETTERS ON SOFTWOOD LUMBER 
STANDARDS 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. Steicer] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing two letters on softwood lumber 
standards that express my full view of 
the problem under consideration by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Jure 19, 1967. 
Subject: Lumber standards. 
Hon, ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: The decision of the 
three-man Department of Commerce panel 
which you directed to survey the existing 
soft wood standards prompts my comment. 

I share the panel's conclusion that the 
present standards are inadequate, unjust, 
do not serve the best interests of consumers, 
and should be withdrawn. 

However, I cannot accept the recommen- 
dation that Congress legislate lumber stand- 
ards. It is my firm conviction that this is not 
a matter for Congressional concern. First of 
all, this is a technical matter, requiring ex- 

not at the ready disposal of Congress. 
Second, this is not a question that should be 
considered politically since it is a standard- 
ization matter. Third, and most important, 
this is a standardizing, a regulating, func- 
tion that is clearly an exercise of administra- 
tive control properly resting with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

For these reasons I question the fact that 
Congress will even consider legislation. 
Therefore, it is unrealistic to recommend 
that the Secretary of Commerce retain pres- 
ent “inadequate” standards. 

On the basis of the Bureau of Standards’ 
and the panel’s recommendation that the 
standards are inadequate, I urge you to abol- 
ish them. In this instance no standards are 
better than inadequate ones and will prompt 
the Department and industry to promulgate 
mandatory or voluntary standards to the 
best interests of the public. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam STEIGER, 
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SOUTHWEST Forest INDUSTRIES, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., August 7, 1967. 
Hon. Sam STEIGER, 
Longworth Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sam: Thank you for sending me the 
Department of Commerce release with your 
letter of August Ist. 

The lumber industry agrees with that part 
of the special panel’s report which finds the 
current voluntary standard “technically in- 
adequate because it does not relate softwood 
lumber size to moisture content. It is also 
deficient in that it falls to provide a meani- 
ingful standard for users and consumers of 
lumber with respect to stresses such as stiff- 
ness and breaking point. These deficiencies 
seriously impair the consumer’s freedom of 
choice to determine the type of lumber he 
needs.” (emphasis mine) 

Further, the report says, “Under the pres- 
ent standard surfaced green lumber is not 
capable of performing to the same degree as 
that surfaced dry of the same species 
The consumer should be able to determine 
accurately the size and strength of lumber 
when he purchases it without discovering 
later a loss of strength and poor fitting due 
to shrinkage.” 

In view of this it is difficult to understand 
why the panel would recommend that the 
present standard be retained. Their reason: 
“to avoid disruption in the industry” is 
hardly credible. No industry could endure 
very long operating under a standard 80 
technically inadequate, so deficient, and so 
inimical to the consumers interest as the 
present standard is by their own admission. 
Disruption is the very least the industry 
could expect. Oblivion is more likely. 

All we ask is that the Department of Com- 
merce show the courage of their own con- 
victions and abolish the present inadequate 
standards so that the industry can work out 
a meaningful and workable standard in the 
public interest, not one that will satisfy 
everyone in the industry, but one that the 
user and consumer can live with. We are 
concerned with this aspect of the problem 
which the Department of Commerce chooses 
to ignore. 

Sam, there isn’t any sense in you or any 
other member of Congress becoming involved 
in legislating standards for our industry or 
any other. This is an economic problem 
within the industry and it is going to have 
to be worked out there. All we ask is that 
the federal government get the hell out of 
the way and let us do it. 

I think if Congress makes it clear to Sec- 
retary Trowbridge that it has no intention 
of handling his “hot potato” the Secretary 
will back off the mandatory standards idea 
and let the issue be decided in the market 
place, This is a thought that should be evi- 
dent to the Secretary but apparently is fur- 
thest from his mind. 

I do appreciate your interest on our be- 
half and the strong expression of your views 
you have already made to Secretary Trow- 
bridge. I can only assure you that this in- 
dustry is mature and intelligent enough to 
work out this problem on a voluntary basis 
if the Department of Commerce will permit. 
I hope you will continue to express that 
viewpoint to the Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES M. Boyp, 
Vice President, Public Information. 


SELF-HELP IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GoopELL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, commu- 
nity action in Peru is discussed in docu- 
ments recently published by the United 
Nations, the Agency for International 
Development, and the Inter-American 
Development Bank. 

Taken together these sources reveal a 
vigorous level of self-help activity within 
a growing national program. The contri- 
bution to national development is signif- 
icant. Perhaps more important, how- 
ever, they suggest an index of under- 
standing of the role of community action 
in economic development within our 
Government. The truly dramatic multi- 
plier effect on the development dollar is 
not mentioned by AID, although the 
agency loaned the program more than $2 
million in 1966. 

Cooperacion Popular, the national 
community development program of 
Peru, was established in August of 1963. 
Its assigned purpose as specified in the 
basic decree is “to plan and execute pub- 
lic works realized through the voluntary 
contribution of the people.” The appro- 
priation law of 1965 further charged the 
program with the responsibility for rural 
housing, local planning, and the training 
of local community action workers. 

In 35 months of operation through 
June 1966, the latest report available, the 
accomplishments were largely in physical 
projects. These works consist of: 2,740 
kilometers—more than 1,710 miles—of 
roads, 111,000 hectares—277,000 acres— 
of irrigated lands, and 440,000 square 
meters—4.7 million square feet—of 
buildings. 

The estimated value of these projects 
is 537 million soles—$22.8 million. About 
60 percent was invested in buildings; 35 
percent in roads and bridges and 5 to 6 
percent in other projects. During the 
period about 15,000 project applications 
were submitted of which 6,898 were 
initiated. About 60 percent of these were 
uncompleted as of June 1966. 

The program is structured around 
“basic centers,“ of which there were be- 
tween 43 and 51 as of late 1966. AID 
reports 51 as of October 7. The U.N. re- 
ports 43 as of December 15. The original 
plan called for one such center for each 
province—roughly equivalent to a 
county. A major center is contemplated 
for each of the Departments—States. 

These centers are not unlike a typical 
highway department camp. They are 
staffed by a small force of technicians 
and community development workers. In 
theory at least, the equipment necessary 
to carry out the community projects is 
available in each center. The staff fans 
out into the surrounding area in teams, 
organizing local juntas—community 
councils—in “action areas” of 5,000 to 
10,000 people. Once the junta determines 
upon a program, the permanent staff 
provides logistic support, technical as- 
sistance, and supervision. 

Personnel in the program in late 1965 
numbered 350 employees and 124 tech- 
nicians. Of these about 205 were as- 
signed to the 43 centers. The technicians 
seem to be detailed to the centers as 
needed. All labor and some materials are 
volunteered locally. 
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The communities have contributed an 
overall 70 percent of the investment at 
an ascending rate. In 1966 the percent- 
age was 80 percent. The volunteer labor 
is equal to 20,000 man-years. 

These projects have had a positive 
economic impact, both direct and indi- 
rect. For one thing they provide activity 
for one-sixth of the annual increase in 
the economically active population. Ob- 
viously they provide infrastructure for 
future development and in addition in- 
crease the productivity of the improved 
areas. Probably the principal contribu- 
tion is the schools—including high 
schools—which have an appreciable ef- 
fect on rural development. The communi- 
cations facilities open for the first time 
convenient access to the outer world for 
previously isolated communities. 

Some of the projects have an immedi- 
ate financial impact on community life. 
Roads provide access to markets for 
farmers. Safe water and sewage dis- 
posal reduces disease. 

The psychological impact of the pro- 
gram is significant. The obvious results 
are improved local leadership and inte- 
gration of the communities into the 
mainstream of national life. Perhaps the 
greatest contribution is the intangible of 
hope. Programs which reach the grass- 
roots demonstrate to the people that na- 
tional governments are bringing mean- 
ingful benefits to the little man. Because 
someone in the remote capital cares, 
faith in the future is generated. 

The program has been most active in 
the High Andean areas, where life has 
changed little since the early days of the 
Spanish conquest. Its technicians, sup- 
ported by summer volunteers, from the 
ranks of university students, have intro- 
duced new ideas for better living. Simple 
techniques, such as home canning, are 
major forward strides in such areas, 

The pattern of the 3 years of the pro- 
gram refiects the usual problems of fi- 
nancing and administration. The pro- 
gram was established with much fan- 
fare, but no administrative budget. The 
idea of bringing the forgotten man into 
the mainstream of Peruvian life cap- 
tured the imagination of the nation. The 
hoped for assistance from AID did not 
materialize until the last months of 1966. 
As a result it was necessary to rely on 
the annual local appropriation. The 1964 
funding was 84 million soles—$3.5 mil- 
lion. In 1965 there was a reduction to 
about $2.8 million and a general budget 
reduction in 1966 further limited the 
program, 

Much of the first 3 years was devoted 
to finding funds. By June 1966 an AID 
loan in amount of $2.1 million was au- 
thorized and an Exim Bank loan of $1.0 
million was assured for the purchase of 
equipment. 

Likewise in this period, basic organiza- 
tion had matured. By late 1964, the pro- 
gram had been established as the Pub- 
lic Cooperation and Community Develop- 
ment Administration. In 1965 it was for 
the first time recognized as an adminis- 
trative entity in the Ministry of Develop- 
ment, and accordingly provided with an 
administrative budget. 

Since its inception, the program has 
expanded from one largely oriented to 
self-help construction of small publie 
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works into a broad scale community de- 
velopment organ. It is not clear what 
impact this will have on the basic cen- 
ter approach. A second interesting, and 
perhaps unique aspect of the program 
is the integration of university student 
volunteers in the permanent work force. 

In March of 1965 the National Council 
for Community Development, consisting 
of 11 old line agencies and Cooperacion 
Popular, was organized. The relation- 
ship between the two is unclear. 

After protracted negotiation with the 
Inter-American Bank, a $20 million loan 
was approved for the Council. The loan 
supports a comprehensive project 
directed towards a 3-year development 
plan for seven areas in the Andes, with 
an estimated population of 1.25 million 
people. Cooperacion Popular is partici- 
pating at the level of $16.8 million, but 
apparently only as a public works agency 
charged with responsibility for “In- 
frastructure and Housing”. This phase 
calls for completion of: 1,300 kilo- 
meters—810 miles—of access roads, 
2,600 kilometers—1,620 miles—of irriga- 
tion canals, and 104,353 square meters— 
1,108 million square feet—of buildings. 

This will include 1,380 classrooms—an 
increase of 33 percent—seven medical 
clinics, and 53 sanitary stations. These 
projects will be completed within 3 years. 

A salient fact is reflected by the re- 
ports of the two International agencies: 
the effect of money invested through a 
community action program is multiplied 
because the people provide both labor 
and materials needed for physical facili- 
ties. From the U.N. evaluation, it appears 
that five times as many classrooms and 
access roads were built as would be pos- 
sible through conventional approaches. 


PROVISIONS FOR MOUNTED ANTI- 
FRICTION BEARINGS IN TARIFF 
SCHEDULES 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GooprLL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation to make spe- 
cific provisions for mounted antifriction 
bearings in the tariff schedules of the 
United States. 

The Schedules of the Tariff Act of 1930 
did not specifically provide for mounted 
ball and roller bearings as this type bear- 
ing was in its formulative stages at that 
time. When the Schedules were being re- 
vised during years 1958-65 very little 
attention, if any, was given to these bear- 
ings. In fact, none of them were men- 
tioned in “Proposed Schedules,” issued 
in July 1958, which included separate 
new items for gear boxes, pulleys and 
shaft couplings. 

The first report sent to Congress in the 
tariff study, November 1960, rearranged 
these articles and established a new item, 
680.55, which grouped together pulleys 
and pulley blocks, shaft couplings and 
lubrication fittings, The explanatory 
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notes stated this was a new provision for 
these articles. 

After a review by Congress, including 
further hearings and more study by the 
Tariff Commission, the first supplemen- 
tal report was sent to Congress in Janu- 
ary 1962. A new item was included, 
680.50, which for the first time mentions 
pillow blocks, a type of mounted bearing. 
The explanation for the new item de- 
scribes a clarification of, and inclusion 
of, well-known mechanical power trans- 
mission articles but no reason for the ar- 
bitrary depositing of pillow blocks in this 
basket category. This, however, was the 
language enacted into law in August 
1963. 

The problem is that there is no specific 
provision for mounted bearings, other 
than pillow blocks, in the tariff sched- 
ules, and therefore data on imports— 
other than pillow blocks—cannot be ob- 
tained. The industry believes that im- 
ports of mounted bearings are increasing 
rapidly, but with no data available for 
some types of mounted bearings there 
can be no complete determination of the 
facts. 

The quantity of imports of pillow 
blocks is obtainable only through special 
tabulations by the Census Bureau since 
they must be separated from the other 
items of 680.50. The quantity of imports 
of other mounted bearings cannot be ob- 
tained because they are contained in one 
of several “basket” categories or are 
scattered under “parts of” categories, 

To reduce the uncertainty of import 
classification and make possible the ac- 
cumulation of economic data on imports 
of mounted bearings it is proposed that 
a separate subitem be provided for them 
under 680.35—ball and roller bearings. 
Other import statistics in terms of value 
and weight would be accumulated for 
the subitem. The duty would be at the 
same rate as the balance of 680.35. 

This is a highly technical problem in- 
volving a small, but vitally important 
product, utilized by our major indus- 
tries and vitally important to our Na- 
tion’s defense. Obviously it is desirable 
that we know with certainty the degree 
to which we are dependent on foreign 
sources in this area. 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT ACTION 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. GURNEY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. G . Mr. Speaker, under the 
“clear and present danger” doctrine laid 
down by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
a society or nation can and should assert 
a authority over the rights of individu- 


Apparently, existing laws are not 
enough, or at least so the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice would have us believe. 

If all press reports are accurate, the 
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Justice Department has indicated it has 
been keeping “watch” on Stokely Car- 
michael since “late last summer,” but 
has not yet concluded that he has done 
anything indictable. 

A Justice Department spokesman has 
further indicated that appropriate action 
against Carmichael “will be taken when- 
ever it appears that criminal prosecu- 
tion would be warranted.” 

Well, it occurs to me that there are 
now on the books enough laws to deal 
with this individual. 

Under the act commonly known as the 
Smith Act, originally enacted on June 28, 
1940, are sections 2, 3, and 5 of the Alien 
Registration Act, 1940 (54 Stat. 670c 
439). 

In 1948, the original act was repealed 
and its provisions were revised and re- 
codified as section 2385 of the Criminal 
Code—18 U.S.C. 2385. This was accom- 
plished by Public Law 772, 80th Congress. 

The act was further amended by Pub- 
lic Law 766, 84th Congress (70 Stat. 623 
c 678), and by Public Law 87-486 (76 
Stat. 103). 

The Smith Act reads as follows: 

Whoever knowingly or willfully advocates, 
abets, advises or teaches the duty, necessity, 
desirability, or propriety of overthrowing or 
destroying the government of the United 
States or the government of any State, Ter- 
ritory, District or Possession thereof, or the 
government of any political subdivision 
therein, by force or violence, or by the as- 
sassination of any Officer of any such gov- 
ernment; or 

Whoever, with intent to cause the over- 
throw or destruction of any such govern- 
ment, prints, publishes, edits, issues, circu- 
lates, sells, distributes, or publicly displays 
any written or printed matter advocating, ad- 
vising, or teaching the duty, necessity, desira- 
bility, or propriety of overthrowing or de- 
stroying any government in the United States 
by force or violence, or attempts to do so; or 

Whoever organizes or helps or attempts to 
organize any society, group, or assembly of 
persons who teach, advocate, or encourage 
the overthrow or destruction of any such 
government by force or violence; or becomes 
or is a member of, or affiliates with, any such 
society, group, or assembly or persons, know- 
ing the purposes thereof— 

Shall be fined not more than $20,000 or 
imprisoned not more than twenty years, or 
both, and shall be ineligible for employ- 
ment by the United States or any depart- 
ment or agency thereof, for the five years 
next following his conviction. 

If two or more persons conspire to com- 
mit any offense named in this section, each 
shall be fined not more than $20,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than twenty years, or both, 
and shall be ineligible for employment by 
the United States or any department or 
agency thereof, for the five years next fol- 
lowing his conviction. 

As used in this section, the terms “orga- 
nizes” and “organize” with respect to any 
society, group, or assembly of persons, in- 
clude the recruiting of new members, the 
forming of new units, and the regrouping or 
expansion of existing clubs, classes, and other 
units of such society, group, or assembly of 
persons. 


Briefly stated, the act makes it un- 
lawful for any person first, to knowingly 
or willfully advocate, abet, advise, or 
teach the duty, necessity, desirability, or 
propriety of overthrowing State or Fed- 
eral Government in the United States by 
force or violence; second, to help or- 
ganize any society or group of persons 
who teach, advocate, or encourage such 
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forcible overthrow; third, to affiliate 
with such society, or group, knowing 
the purposes thereof—the “membership 
clause’’—or fourth, to conspire to commit 
any of the foregoing acts. 

In 1962, the term “organize” was de- 
fined, by amendment, to include the re- 
cruiting of new members, the forming of 
new units, and the regrouping or expan- 
sion of existing clubs, classes, and other 
units of such society or group. 

To sum up, let me emphasize that 
there are laws already in the books 
which would apply to Carmichael. 

I think it is time the Justice Depart- 
ment, under the direction of Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark, woke up to this 
“clear and present danger” threatening 
the U.S. Government. 

I am introducing a concurrent resolu- 
tion which states that Carmichael 
should be prosecuted for sedition if he 
returns to the United States. 


OFFICE OF PROGRAM ANALYSIS 
AND EVALUATION UNDER CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill that would provide for 
careful study and analysis of Federal 
programs. We are called upon to appro- 
priate millions of dollars for various 
Federal programs, but, beyond reports 
from administrative program directors 
Congress generally knows little about 
the effectiveness of the operations. 

Congress needs comprehensive infor- 
mation to assist in determining the wis- 
dom and desirability of expanding, con- 
tinuing, or contracting particular pro- 
grams. This bill, developed by Congress- 
man Garry Brown, would establish the 
Office of Program Analysis and Evalua- 
tion under the Congress. Utilizing inde- 
pendent consultants, the Office would 
study the various Federal programs, and 
make recommendations regarding the 
future needs for each governmental op- 
eration. Such independent experts, 
trained staff personnel, and other pro- 
fessional assistants could push aside the 
smokescreen of administrator-oriented 
“evaluation reports.” 

Old solutions and old methods fre- 
quently cannot solve today’s complex 
problems. The need for program evalua- 
tion is clear. Congress must meet the 
challenges of today and act promptly 
on this and similar legislation, 


THE BLACK HORSE TROOP OF 
CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. STANTON] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, there 
still exists in this country a breed of 
men devoted to the horse and the high 
ideals of the equestrian life in its noblest 
tradition. Among the outstanding ex- 
amples of this breed are the alumni of 
the Black Horse Troop of Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Ind. 

More than 300 of the 2,800 living grad- 
uates of the Culver Black Horse Troop 
will gather on the shores of Lake Max- 
inkuckee August 17-20 in celebration of 
the 70th anniversary of the troop’s 
founding in Culver Winter School and 
the 60th anniversary of the summer pro- 
gram. They will return from virtually 
every State in the Union and from as 
far away as the Philippines and England. 

Theirs is a proud history. The Culver 
Black Horse Troop has appeared five 
times in Presidential inaugurals—twice 
for President Wilson and, more recently, 
for Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, and 
Johnson. In addition, this distinguished 
troop has performed countless times for 
the heads of foreign countries, military 
heroes, and the people of the Middle 
West. 

But of greater importance, the men 
of the Culver Black Horse Troop have 
been taught by word and deed honor, 
integrity, duty, patriotism, and compas- 
sion by their instructors, who have been 
over the years almost without exception 
retired officers of the U.S. Army Cavalry. 
There is a psychological benefit and re- 
sulting discipline which is derived by the 
individual who rides horses that is missed 
in today’s generations. The more than 
150 young men ages 14 through 18 who 
comprise the Culver Black Horse Troop 
each academic year and each summer 
receive this training at the most forma- 
tive period of their lives. 

Culver is the last great stronghold in 
the United States of the glorious cavalry 
tradition. The Black Horse Troop is the 
largest equestrian unit in the country. 

As one who has known firsthand the 
virtue and the value of the Culver Black 
Horse Troop by being a member of it in 
my youth, I salute the troop and all those 
who have contributed to its fame and 
glory. 


A PROGRAM TO PROVIDE FREE 
TICKETS TO SPORTING EVENTS 
FOR UNDERPRIVILEGED YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Burton] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have joined in cosponsoring a bill, origi- 
nally filed by my distinguished colleague 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Burke], call- 
ing for the Federal Government to enter 
into a program that would provide free 
tickets to sporting events for our most 
economically underprivileged youth un- 
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der the age of 19. This proposal calls 
for Federal, State, and local cooperation 
with local law enforcement agencies, who 
would furnish tickets to these forgotten 
youngsters. 

Under this bill, free tickets would be 
provided for approximately 80 million 
amateur and professional sporting events 
and the opportunity for 20 million young 
people to see games played by the Na- 
tion’s finest athletes. 

I know it is possible for our amateur 
and professional leagues, including base- 
ball, football, basketball, soccer, and 
hockey, to set aside a number of their 
seats each game for the purposes of this 
program, which, I believe, would prove 
beneficial to their popularity and paid at- 
tendance in the long run. 

This program is a positive and mean- 
ingful step forward in two areas. It would 
not only give our underprivileged young 
people the opportunity to view exciting, 
wholesome sporting contests but could 
also establish better relationships be- 
tween these young people and the police 
and fire departments. 

Recently this House has given much 
attention to controlling the problems of 
our Nation’s city ghettos. Most of this 
activity has been remedial in nature— 
attempting to sooth or patchover exist- 
ing sources of trouble. But little has been 
done to go at the infectious causes that 
breed the problems of the central city. 
We must remember that the young peo- 
ple of these neighborhoods did not ask to 
be born into a life of neglect and despair. 
We can show them that someone cares, 
that positive efforts are being made to 
improve the quality of life for the poor- 
est of the poor. This legislation, if enact- 
ed into law, might help develop the 
potential of a generation of deprived 
youth. I, therefore, urge my colleagues 
to join in sponsorship of this program. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE INVESTIGATE 
OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTU- 
NITY 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Epwarps] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I am joining today in the in- 
troduction of a resolution providing for 
the establishment of a House Committee 
for an investigation of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

The objective is to take a thorough 
look at all operations of the war on pov- 
erty but with special emphasis on the 
use of OEO funds, or the involvement 
of OEO employees, in connection with 
any of the civil disorders in U.S. com- 
munities over the past months. 

We have all seen reports of anti- 
poverty employees, or recipients of anti- 
poverty grants, and of anti-poverty facil- 
ities being used as gathering places in 
connection with some of the riots and 
violence in U.S. cities. 

These reports bear complete investiga- 
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tion. We owe it to the American people to 
determine whether taxpayers money has 
found its way into direct or indirect sup- 
port of violence and hate. 

I urge early consideration of the re- 
solution. And in its support I call atten- 
tion to the following article which ap- 
pears in Barron’s weekly publication for 
July 31, 1967. 


POVERTY Warriors: THE RIOTS ARE SUBSIDIZED 
AS WELL AS ORGANIZED 


Marion Barry and Rufus Mayfield are 
angry young men. Former national head of 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee (SNCC), Mr. Barry in August, 1965, 
took part in a protest demonstration orga- 
nized by the so-called Assembly of Unrepre- 
sented People. He was arrested and charged 
with disorderly conduct while leading dem- 
onstrators onto the Capitol grounds. “Riot 
power and rebellion power,” he was quoted 
as saying last week, “might make people 
listen now.” Mr, Mayfield is a Black Muslim. 
Twenty-one years old, he has spent most of 
the past eight years in prison for various of- 
fenses, including petty and grand larceny. 
This month Marion Barry acquired gainful 
employment. He was hired as a $50-per-day 
consultant by the United Planning Organiza- 
tion, top anti-poverty agency for the District 
of Columbia. Rufus Mayfield, according to 
Rep. Joel P. Broyhill (R., Va.), will serve as 
Barry's “back-up man.” 

While perhaps more arresting than most, 
these are not isolated instances. On the con- 
trary, the files fairly bulge with equally 
radical cases in point. Thus, federal and state 
investigations of New York’s Mobilization for 
Youth, pilot project for the Job Corps, dis- 
closed that its staff included several mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. LeRoi Jones, 
who was taken into custody during the riots 
in Newark and charged with illegal possession 
of deadly weapons, once ran a hate-the- 
whites Black Arts Theater which got $115,000 
in federal funds from Haryou-ACT before 
police discovered an arsenal on the premises. 
The Southwest Alabama Farmers Cooperative 
Association of Selma, which the Office of 
Economic Opportunity recently granted 
$700,000, numbers among its principals John 
Zippert and Shirley Mesher. Louisiana’s 
Joint Legislative Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities recently documented Mr. Zip- 
pert's association with radical causes, includ- 
ing the Kremlin-financed World Youth 
Festival. According to the Alabama Legisla- 
tive Commission to Preserve the Peace, Miss 
Mesher, a former coordinator for SNCC, is 
“a prime participant in the Black Panther 
movement designed to overthrow the gov- 
ernment...” 

Right after Watts (Barron’s, August 23, 
1965), we observed: “In the name of civil 
rights, a small band of ruthless men has 
not hesitated to stir up violence, break the 
law and undermine duly constituted au- 
thority. The so-called civil rights revolution 
.. . has begun to mean exactly what it says.“ 
Since then compelling evidence, including 
eyewitness testimony and the findings of a 
Cleveland grand jury, has shown that the 
riots are less spontaneous outbreaks than 
carefully planned subversion. To judge by 
the record, moreover, civil unrest is not only 
organized but also subsidized. Thanks to the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, the U.S. tax- 
payer now has a chance to finance his own 
destruction, The Great Society, so Newark, 
Detroit and scores of other smouldering cities 
suggest, cannot coexist with the American 
way of life. 

Like the poor, slums and rats have always 
been with us. Only the devastating riots— 
and the professional agitators who prepare 
the tinder, await a spark and fan the flames 
are significantly new. The 1964 outbursts in 
Harlem turned up William Epton, vice-chair- 
man of the Red-Chinese-oriented Progres- 
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sive Labor Party, who taught people how to 
make Molotov cocktails. Mr. Epton was con- 
victed of criminal anarchy for his part in 
the riots. The Rev. Billy Graham called Watts 
a “dress rehearsal for revolution,“ a descrip- 
tion in which radical spokesmen ever since 
have gloried. Last year's riots in Cleveland, 
charged Sen. Frank Lausche (Dem., O.), were 
the work of a “national conspiracy executed 
by experts.” Shortly afterward a Cleveland 
grand jury, after hearing the testimony of 
detectives who penetrated the conspirators’ 
ranks, found that “the outbreak of lawless- 
ness and disorder was organized, precipitated 
and exploited by a relatively small group of 
trained and disciplined professionals.” In a 
story on the Newark riots, the current issue 
of Life Magazine describes its reporters’ 
“clandestine meeting with members of the 
sniper organization.” Finally, SNCC’s Stokely 
Carmichael, whose subversive interests range 
far and wide, openly boasts of what's afoot. 
After a quick trip to Prague, he landed last 
week in Havana. There he told newsmen: “In 
Newark we applied (guerrilla) war tactics 
+ » + We are preparing groups of urban guer- 
Tillas ...It is going to be a fight to the 
death.“ 

So much for subversion, which the coun- 
try will ignore at its own risk. As to federal 
subsidy of violence, an ominous pattern has 
emerged. From the beginning, as radicals 
recognized, the war on poverty, notably the 
Community Action Programs, had impres- 
sive trouble-making potentials. Somehow 
CAP has expanded much faster than OEO 
expenditures as a whole, surging from 
$246.5 million in fiscal 66 to an estimated 
$500 million in the current fiscal year. As 
noted above (much of the material comes 
from a forthcoming book, “Poverty Is Where 
the Money Is,” to be published by Arlington 
House and written by Shirley Scheibla, 
Washington correspondent for Barron’s), 
some of the money funded dubious ventures 
and put jailbirds and subversives on the 
federal payroll. Mrs. Scheibla cites other hor- 
rible examples: John Ross, member of the 
Progressive Labor Party, who served on an 
anti-poverty board in San Francisco; How- 
ard Harawitz, member of a similar board in 
Berkeley and former member of the W.E.B. 
DuBois Clubs, which the FBI calls “Commu- 
nist-spawned”; and a number of U.P.O. per- 
sonnel in Washington, D.C., who turned out 
to be SNCC organizers and agitators. 

‘Taxpayer-financed trouble has exploded in 
one part of the country after another. Last 
fall the mayor of Perth Amboy, N.J., accused 
the local anti-poverty leader of seeking “to 
foment and incite unrest, agitation and dis- 
order,” a charge which the city manager of 
Rochester echoed last week. Newark's police 
chief weeks ago warned that the city faced 
anarchy because of agitation by federal anti- 
poverty workers, several of whom were ar- 
rested during the riots. In New York City 
five marauding young Negroes, collared 
while looting stores on Fifth Avenue, worked 
for the anti-poverty program; one wore a 
sweater blazoned, after the OEO-funded 
agency, “Harlem Youth Opportunities Un- 
limited.” 

To fight riots with OEO grants, in short, 
is like fighting fire with gasoline. However, 
Sargent Shriver alone is not to blame. Some 
of the fault lies with local officials like New 
York’s Mayor Lindsay (tapped last week to 
serve on the President’s special advisory 
body), who repeatedly refused to condemn 
the appearance of his Human Rights Com- 
missioner at the Black Power conference in 
Newark, as well as with Mayor Cavanagh of 
Detroit (first recipient of OEO aid and wel- 
fare state showcase), who tied the hands of 
the police for the first few strategic hours. 
On the federal level, the country should call 
to account the Office of Attorney-General 
and its three recent occupants: Robert Ken- 
nedy, who once wrote a letter to the head 
of an identified Communist front, seeking 
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advice on a national service corps; Nicholas 
Katzenbach, who shrugged off all evidence 
of conspiracy; and the incumbent, Ramsey 
Clark, who testified: against pending anti- 
riot legislation. The blame reaches right up 
to the official White House family, to Vice 
President Humphrey, who last summer said 
that if he lived in a rat-infested slum: “there 
is enough of a spark left in me to lead a 
pretty good revolt.” 

Law and order are the stuff of civilization; 
they are also the first duty of government. 
On the record, “liberals” of both parties, by 
tolerating subversion, have made a mockery 
of their oaths of office and forfeited the pub- 
lic’s trust. Appeals to prayer are all well and 
good, but what this country needs is a po- 
litical and philosophic call to arms. 


TO LEAD “IN WAYS OF GREATER 
WISDOM—IT’S CERTAINLY NEEDED” 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rogison] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, most of 
us here, as well as most of the people we 
Tepresent back home, continue to gnaw 
at the bone Vietnam has become for this 
Nation, all apparently in the hopes we 
can, somehow, get something new out of 
it to nourish our thought processes that 
have become about as stale as the war, 
itself. 

On an individualized basis, however, 
this is not a very rewarding exercise— 
in fact, for most of us here it is a pretty 
pide apes one, again much like the war 
i 2 

And, since the end of the so-called Ful- 
bright hearings in the other body 
hearings which were, or were not, use- 
ful, depending on one’s point of view— 
we have had to go our individual ways, 
expressing as best we could our own un- 
focused thoughts and concerns, sug- 
gesting this and suggesting that, worry- 
ing about this and worrying about that, 
even though, collectively, we compose a 
legislative body that is supposed to 
have—and I am sure ought to have— 
some more positive role than this to play 
in the assessment of, if not actually the 
formulation of, foreign policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we again need a 
focal point. 

I also believe we are, all, indebted to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. FINDpEEYI, for the special inter- 
est he has shown, and the digging he 
has done, into this difficult question of 
what part Congress can and should play 
in what William S. White once called 
“the great, swampy field of world affairs.” 

Though our Constitution clearly dic- 
tates Presidential dominance in the de- 
velopment and application of foreign 
policy—a situation which, so far as I 
know, no one really wishes to change— 
it does seem to me that Congress has a 
definite responsibility not simply to serve 
as cheerleaders for our side in the pres- 
ent world struggle, but to help the largest 
possible number of people see the realities 
of the changing and convulsive world in 
which American policy must operate. 

That quotation is taken from James 
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Reston’s recent book, “The Artillery of 
the Press,” and though Reston applied 
that thought to his idea of the respon- 
sibilities of the Nation’s press, I doubt if 
he would have much objection to my tak- 
ing it out of context to apply it to what 
I feel is a similar sort of responsibility on 
the part of Congress—especially this 
Congress. 

Mr. Reston devoted much of his book 
to a consideration of the power of the 
American Presidency, today, in the field 
of foreign policy—a power which has 
been substantially escalated since the end 
of World War II; so much so, in fact, 
that it threatens to escape not only from 
such restraints as are imposed by the 
press, whatever they might be, but also 
from the restraining control, where nec- 
essary, of Congress, as well. 

As Reston writes, and this is pertinent 
to my thoughts— 

On the great acts of foreign policy, espe- 
cially those involving the risk or even the act 
of war, (the President) is more powerful in 
this age than in any other, freer to follow 
his own bent than any other single political 
leader in the world—and the larger and more 
fateful the issue, the greater is his authority 
to follow his will, 


If this, indeed, be the case—and I as- 
sume most of us will agree that it is, par- 
ticularly in view of the 20-20 hindsight 
we now have concerning Vietnam—it 
would seem to follow that any President 
possessed of so much power and author- 
ity would actively wish to keep himself in 
the closest possible liaison with his legis- 
lative branch, and to work in the most 
cooperative fashion possible with it in 
the determination and clarification of 
our foreign policy objectives, as well as in 
the formulation and execution of such 
actions as might be agreed upon to 
achieve those objectives. It would seem to 
me that he would want to do this not so 
as to dilute his own power and respon- 
sibility, but so as to insure, as best he 
could, that he had the continuing and 
firm support of both the Congress and 
the American people with respect to the 
awesome decisions that he, so very much 
alone, must make. 

But, for whatever reasons or combina- 
tions thereof, this does not seem to have 
been the present case. 

And I further believe that because this, 
unfortunately, has been so, there is that 
malaise—over Vietnam, especially, but 
also over a variety of things—that one 
cannot help but feel not only here in this 
body but also back home, among the 
people of this great Nation, though many 
of us do not like to think, much less talk, 
about it. 

It is a peculiar sort of thing. Tom 
Wicker, writing about it in the New York 
Times back on March 12, called it “the 
malaise beyond dissent—the fear that 
dissent does not matter any more; that 
only action counts, but that no one really 
knows what action to take.” 

And, then, Wicker wrote: 

More and more, 20th Century man crouches 
like an old woman on her stoop, pointing 
her rusty shotgun at the oncoming express- 
way, knowing all the time that, in the end, 
the bulldozers will go through. 


Well, Mr. Speaker, I do not say these 
things, nor repeat what others have said 
in this connection, with any sense of sat- 
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tsfaction, but instead because I believe 
that if all this is a part of our problem— 
and how can it be otherwise—that then 
it will be a salutary thing for all of us 
to drag this out in the open, and look at 
it to see if we can understand it and if, 
understanding, we can do what is neces- 
sary to sweep that kind of a spirit out of 
our minds. 

Where do we begin? 

Again, Mr. FINDLEY has helped point 
the way. 

In a resolution which he is introduc- 
ing, today—and on which I am to be 
listed as a cosponsor—he is reviewing the 
gradualism inherent in our growing in- 
volvement in Vietnam, the manner by 
which that war has become so much an 
American war—of the kind, incidentally, 
we vowed we would never get into—and 
he describes the presently stalemated 
nature of our position in that tragic little 
aia halfway around the world from 

ere. 

The resolution then calls for a new 
look at the beginnings of all this—the 
formalized beginnings, that is, insofar 
as they were ever formalized—the so- 
called Gulf of Tonkin resolution, as 
passed by Congress back in August of 
1964; and it further directs the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of this body to 
commence hearings to review the imple- 
mentation of that old resolution, to 
which the President so rarely refers 
nowadays, and also to consider whether 
it empowers the President to carry for- 
ward military operations of the scope 
now indicated in Vietnam, as well as 
whether or not it may require some mod- 
ification or alternative legislative action 
“in the light of changing political and 
military conditions.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is the sort of exer- 
cise this Congress ought to be undertak- 
ing with respect to Vietnam. It would 
again give us a proper focal point not 
only to consider our present posture 
there, but to re-evaluate our long-range 
objectives in Asia in light of what has 
happened there and is happening else- 
where in the world as well as here at 
home. I hope this proposal will receive 
the early attention of this body. 

And now, finally, under leave to do so, 
I include an editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal for August 8, entitled 
“Who Makes Foreign Policy?” and one 
that is very pertinent to this kind of a 
discussion: 

Wo MAKES FOREIGN Poricy? 

The answer to that question at times seems 
almost to be that no one does. The U.S. ap- 
pears to stumble from crisis to crisis, im- 
provising as it goes along. 

At other times a great many people get 
into the act. Administration spokesmen, at 
private talks or public conferences, pledge 
the U.S. to this or that action and later they 


and others behave as though the pledges were 
firm national commitments. 

In the circumstances it’s scarcely surpris- 
ing that J. William Fulbright, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
would like to clear away some of the con- 
fusion. While the precise change he seeks is 
neither entirely attainable nor desirable, in 
the process he could push the nation in the 
right direction. 

The Senator has introduced a resolution 
specifying as the sense of the Senate” that 
the U.S. can make no firm commitment to 
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any foreign power without the formal con- 
sent of both the Executive and Legislative 
branches of Government. The resolution 
would not have the force of law, and yet its 
impact could be considerable. 

Senator Fulbright is of course a constant 
critic of U.S. actions in Vietnam, and un- 
doubtedly his resolution was powerfully 
spurred by that consideration. All the same, 
the breadth of concern over America’s ac- 
tivities overseas is reflected by the fact that 
the resolution’s backers include lawmakers 
who strongly support the Administration on 
Vietnam. 

Whatever anyone thinks of the war in 
Southeast Asia, this Administration and 
some of its predecessors have shown a will- 
ingness to stretch U.S. resources dangerously 
thin overseas. Vice President Humphrey and 
others, for instance, have seemed eager to es- 
calate the Vietnam involvement into a Great 
Society for all of Asia, 

To go back several years, Presidents Tru- 
man and Eisenhower pledged the U.S. to re- 
sist aggression in the Mid-east. When the 
Arab-Israeli conflict flared up this year, many 
Americans assumed that this country was 
firmly committed to rush to Israel’s aid with 
full force of arms. 

The wide-ranging pledges thus not only 
tend to convey the impression that the U.S. 
thinks it somehow can handle the impossible 
responsibility of policing the world. They 
also befuddle the public as to exactly what 
America’s world role is or should be. 

Senator Fulbright’s resolution will be bene- 
ficial if it leads to more intelligent debate, 
both inside and outside of Congress, over the 
size and direction of U.S. commitments over- 
seas. Those commitments already are huge 
and costly, as well as potentially dangerous, 
and any new ones surely should be based on 
more than a political whim of the moment. 

When it comes to making future commit- 
ments, however, there’s no assurance that 
the Senators will always bring more wisdom 
to the task than the Administration has. 
History offers several examples, in fact, where 
a strong Senate and a weak President have 
combined to make wretched foreign policy. 

In America’s system, after all, members of 
Congress represent widely divergent constit- 
uencies. It's stretching things much too far 
to suppose that they will subordinate the will 
of their electorates to some airy view of the 
overriding national interest. The best that 
can realistically be hoped for is that, through 
their votes and debates, they will at least 
most of the time reflect some sort of national 
consensus, 

The Chief Executive, the elected repre- 
sentative of all the people, can and should 
draw guidance from that consensus. But in 
an age when instant destruction is a con- 
stant possibility, the Administration may not 
always have time to await the Senate's coun- 
sel, however wise it may be when it comes. 

In the final analysis, then, the President 
makes foreign policy and the Senators can- 
not take over the job. Still, if they reassert 
their Constitutional role they may be able 
to lead the Administration in ways of greater 
wisdom. It’s certainly needed. 


TO WIN OR NOT TO WIN 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HarsHa] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I rise after 
much reflection to express my grave mis- 
givings which have been growing for 
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many months regarding the course the 
war in Vietnam is taking. 

This concern is shared by many of our 
citizens and I feel it is likewise shared 
by those fighting the war in Vietnam. 

When last Thursday the President an- 
nounced his decision to authorize an in- 
crease of at least 45,000 in the number 
of men to be sent to Vietnam this fiscal 
year, I felt it was high time that the 
American people should know some of 
the facts. This will increase the total to 
525,000 Americans, not counting those in 
adjacent areas, surpassing our peak 
manpower commitment to the Korean 
war. The administration has now esca- 
lated this war until it is a major war, 
surpassed only by World War I and 
World War II. Yet Mr. Johnson made 
the campaign pledge that he would not 
commit American boys to die on Asian 
soil. At the end of 1963, when President 
Johnson succeeded to the Presidency, 
the United States had approximately 
16,000 men in Vietnam, only 109 killed 
in action and about 500 wounded. 

By grim coincidence, the Pentagon re- 
leased the latest casualty figures on the 
same day the President announced his 
increase in troop strength. As of August 
1, the total of American casualties now 
stands in round figures at 87,000; 12,000 
dead and 75,000 wounded, if we can be- 
lieve the figures released by the Penta- 
gon, 

Recent surveys show more than half 
our people are not satisfied with the way 
the war in Vietnam is being conducted 
and having just returned from several 
days in the congressional district I rep- 
resent, I am certain that most of my 
constituents are troubled, as I am, over 
this catastrophe. This war involves the 
finest of our future leaders—the cream 
of America’s young men. This is an issue 
crying for bold leadership and political 
courage of the highest order—even the 
courage to admit past policies have failed. 
When Mr. Johnson released the informa- 
tion he was committing an additional 
45,000 of our youth to Vietnam, he re- 
quested a tax hike and said one of the 
reasons for it was the increase in costs 
of the Vietnam war. 

I believe everyone in this Nation would 
willingly pay additional taxes if they 
were convinced this effort would bring 
the Vietnam war to an end. Just as I do 
not believe the critical challenges we face 
at home can be controlled simply by 
pouring out more and more money, 
neither do I believe the more serious 
challenge in Vietnam can be met merely 
by pouring in more and more men and 
by those brave men pouring out more 
and more blood. 

I am troubled that the President’s de- 
cision to send 45,000 more Americans to 
Vietnam is almost taken for granted— 
so callous have we become to these es- 
calating commitments. I am troubled, 
Mr. Speaker, that other Asian nations 
and our so-called allies are not contribut- 
ing to this effort. They have as much at 
stake, if not more, than we. Yet they are 
conspicuous by their lack of involvement. 
I am troubled that the United Nations, 
after we have poured millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars into its coffers, has failed 
to take a constructive part in resolving 
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this problem. I am troubled also, Mr. 
Speaker, by the fact that 90 miles off our 
own shores we have a Communist sore 
festering and one which endangers the 
whole South American Continent. Yet we 
ignore that and travel some 10,000 miles 
to become involved in a war which the 
experts of the administration maintain 
will be one of long-lasting duration. 

After outlining his additional tax de- 
mands, the President stated and I quote: 

The inconveniences this demand imposes 
are small when measured against the con- 
tribution of a marine on patrol in a swelter- 
ing jungle or an airman flying through peril- 
ous skies or a soldier 10,000 miles from home 
waiting to join his outfit on line. 


Who can question such a comparison? 
But what the American people want to 
know is why and how long U.S. Marines 
must patrol that sweltering jungle? Why 
and how long U.S. Navy and Air Force 
pilots must brave increasingly dangerous 
skies because the flow of sophisticated 
Communist weapons has not been stop- 
ped? And why, Mr. Speaker, are we not 
putting forth our best effort to conclude 
this war? Is there no end? No other an- 
swer except more men, more men? Of 
course, we will give our fighting men all 
they need to defend their lives and carry 
out their mission. But what is their mis- 
sion? Is there any clear, coherent and 
credible military plan for bringing this 
bloody business to a conclusion? Do we 
really intend to win this war or to bring 
it to a quick end? Just what is our policy? 
Surely our military leaders have devel- 
oped a variety of alternative strategies, 
based on the situation and sound military 
experience. But up to now they have not 
been allowed to put their plans to the real 
test, or worse yet, their plans have been 
tried piecemeal in the same senseless 
way Americans have been fed piecemeal 
from 16,000 to over half a million men 
into this Asian war, under such adminis- 
tration restrictions as to void their valid- 
ity. Why are not these military experts, 
trained and educated to fight, permitted 
to conclude this mess? 

Why are we being told one thing one 
day by spokesmen in the Defense De- 
partment, then almost the next day this 
statement is virtually contradicted? No 
wonder the American people do not un- 
derstand what our policy is supposed to 
be. Now we are told, and no one seems 
to question, the President's decision to 
dispatch another 10 percent reinforce- 
ment of our ground troops. 

But I question it, Mr. Speaker. What 
good will an additional 45,000 men do? 
Will it win the war? We are not told so. 
Will it bring the war to a quicker end? 
We are not told so. Will it minimize 
losses? We are not told so. But rather 
we are told it will be a long war requir- 
ing much patience. Why is it necessary 
to send more men to Vietnam when only 
about one-quarter of the known oil stor- 
age targets in North Vietnam have been 
hit by American air strikes and a signifi- 
cant percentage remain officially forbid- 
den? Is this the way to conduct a war 
while casualties increase tenfold? 

Mr. Speaker, Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara said yesterday— 


The primary objective of the air cam- 
paign in the North is to reduce the flow 
of men and supplies from North Vietnam 
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into South Vietnam, or to increase the cost 
to North Vietnam of continuing that flow. 


If this is the objective of this Nation 
and the Lord only knows how many times 
that objective has changed—do the 
American people know how miserably 
this administration has failed in that ob- 
jective? 

Today, after spending billions upon 
billions of dollars, after suffering thou- 
sands upon thousands of casualties, the 
North Vietnamese and Communists have 
more troops in South Vietnam than when 
the United States began sending troops 
there. They are better equipped now than 
before—their logistics are much more ex- 
tensive now than before—they have 
many more missiles now than before— 
their weapons are more sophisticated 
now than before. In short, Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. McNamara has accomplished noth- 
ing except the loss of billions of dol- 
lars and the unconscionable waste of hu- 
man lives. 

Is our policy really costing the Com- 
munists more to continue this war? It 
is an unrefuted fact that it is costing the 
United States much more to follow this 
policy and the most regrettable part is 
the increased cost of American lives. 

Over this past weekend there have 
been successive reports of massive Amer- 
ican air strikes against North Vietnam. 
On Saturday we read, “197 Missions Set 
Record for Raid on North Vietnam.“ Sun- 
day it was “U.S, Carrier Jets Meet Heavy 
Fire in Hanoi Region” and on Monday, 
“U.S. Raids North 178 Times in Day.” On 
Wednesday “166 Missions Were Flown.” 
It was also announced this week that we 
have lost at least 638 planes over North 
Vietnam. But when one reads the official 
spokesman’s account of what was accom- 
plished on these missions, nothing has 
changed. The officials release informa- 
tion that numerous installations were 
struck, various equipment destroyed, 
heavy losses inflicted on the enemy and, 
on occasion, stating these losses in spe- 
cific numbers and then conclude the re- 
lease by stating that allied losses were 
light. These are all the details for what 
is taunted as the biggest American air 
assault in the Vietnamese war. Is this 
all the greatest air force in the world can 
accomplish? Under the restrictions and 
directions of this administration, ap- 
parently it is. I believe its high time the 
American people knew the truth. 

Would the American people believe 
that in mid-1967, after 2% years of U.S. 
bombing of North Vietnam—an area 
about the size of Michigan—only 3 out 
of every 10 significant military targets 
had ever been struck by U.S. airpower? 

Would the American people believe 
that when Secretary McNamara made 
his ninth visit to Vietnam last month, 
publicly opining that U.S. forces there 
might be used more effectively, nearly 
half the identified top priority targets in 
North Vietnam were officially off limits 
to air attack under high-level orders 
from Washington? Why did he wait until 
last month to decide our forces should 
be used more effectively? 

Would the American people believe 
that more than a hundred vital fixed 
enemy positions in North Vietnam, in- 
cluding most of the air defense control 
centers that have accounted for more 
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than 600 U.S. planes, most of his major 
airfields and all of his naval facilities, 
could not be attacked under Washington 
orders? 

Would the American people believe 
that despite the much publicized and 
prayerful Presidential decision to allow 
bombing of some oil depots a year ago, 
about three-fourths of the enemy’s pe- 
troleum storage targets had not yet come 
under attack? Or that despite frequent 
news reports of raids on powerplants, 
roughly one-third of North Vietnam’s 
total power targets and all enemy hydro- 
electric generating facilities were still 
forbidden targets by orders from on high. 

Would the American people believe 
that 60 percent of the key targets that 
make up North Vietnam’s transporta- 
tion network were immune from our air 
attack? That only about one-fourth of 
these priority transport targets, one- 
third of his railroad facilities and bridges 
had ever been attacked? That all sea- 
port targets and canal locks were off- 
limits? That most of the enemy’s repair 
shops could not be hit? 

Would the American people believe 
that high-level directives for more than 
2 years prevented American airmen from 
hitting five out of six of North Vietnam’s 
key industrial targets? That however 
primitive, nearly 90 percent of the tar- 
gets in the enemy’s warmaking indus- 
trial base remained unscathed? 

Would Americans believe that even in 
the category of purely military facilities, 
North Vietnamese army, navy, air force 
and defense installations, more than two- 
thirds of the total targets never had been 
attacked? That only ammunition dumps 
have been significantly hit? That almost 
half of these military targets remained 
officially forbidden by high-level policy 
restraints? 

Is this the proper way to conduct a 
war? What good will an additional 45,000 
men do under these circumstances, Mr. 
Speaker? The President stated “we face 
more cost, more loss, and more agony”; 
is this all we have to look forward to? 

The President claims nearly half a 
million Americans “have deprived the 

Communist enemy of victory”; and that 
the enemy can no longer succeed on the 
battlefield.” Well, what victory have we 
attained? Mr. Speaker, how can we suc- 
ceed on the battlefield under the present 
policies? The President added and again 
I quote: 

I must say to you our pressure must be 
sustained—and will be sustained—until he 
realizes that the war he started is costing 
him more than he can ever gain, I know of 
no strategy more likely to attain that end 
than the strategy of “accumulating slowly, 
but inexorably, every kind of material re- 
source“ of laboriously teaching troops the 
very element of their trade.” That, and 
patience—and I mean a great deal of 
patience. 


Is not this American policy costing us 
far more than we can ever gain? It is 
one thing to deprive the enemy of vic- 
tory. It is one thing to say he can no 
longer succeed. It is one thing to increase 
his cost of continuing the war. Cannot 
the Communists claim they have done 
the same thing to us? How can we attain 
victory when our policy is not victory? 
How can we succeed in conducting any 
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war under the present policy? Surely 
the costs have been increasing to this 
country far beyond anyone’s expecta- 
tions. How much longer do we have to be 
patient? How much longer can we afford 
patience? Why, when this policy of the 
administration has utterly and miserably 
failed, must it be continued? 

May I remind you, Mr. President, that 
on September 25, 1964, you made the 
following statement and I quote: 

We don’t want our American boys to do 
the fighting for Asian boys. We don’t want 
to get involved with a nation with 700 mil- 
lion people and get tied down in a land war 
in Asia. 

Are we not now becoming tied down 
in a land war in Asia? How many sol- 
diers does it take before we admit we 
are tied down in a land war? 

Do the American people know that 
during the year of 1966 that, while our 
brave American airmen flew more than 
100,000 combat missions over North 
Vietnam, only about 1,000 strikes were 
directed against top-priority pressure 
points during 1966. I believe the Ameri- 
can people deserve to be told the truth 
about Vietnam. There is no need to con- 
ceal such information from the enemy, 
unless it be to deceive one’s own country- 
men. 

The enemy in North Vietnam knows 
where his vital targets are. He knows 
which have been attacked and which 
enjoy privileged sanctuary. He knows 
many of his most vital and vulnerable 
strategic assets have been spared. 

Is it possible, Mr. Speaker, from this 
policy that the Communists will inter- 
pret it as proof of the American lack of 
will and courage? Does it encourage him 
that prolonging the slaughter and mak- 
ing it more costly for America will cause 
our eventual defeat or withdrawal? 
Nearly 500,000 troops and billions of dol- 
lars and 87,000 American casualties have 
not achieved what Mr. McNamara claims 
to be the President’s objective. Just how 
can an additional 45,000 troops accom- 
plish this, Mr. Speaker? What greater 
sacrifices do the American people have 
to make? How much more loss must they 
suffer? How many more hardships must 
they endure? Is it not time to win—or 
at the very least to change the present 
administration policies? 


OREGON’S FIRST DISTRICT RE- 
PLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Wyatt] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, response of 
Oregon’s First Congressional District to 
my annual questionnaire has always 
been heartening. This year the response 
to my third annual query was over- 
whelming. 

I have received over 20,300 answers 
to this year’s survey. This response rep- 
resents, I believe, a good cross section 
of the thinking of the populace in Ore- 
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gon’s First District. Here, then, are the 

results of my 1967 questionnaire poll: 

CONGRESSIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE, 1967, FIRST 
DISTRICT, OREG. 

To save space the “no opinion” percentages 
are not listed. They are represented by the 
diference between the total of “yes” and 
“no” percentages and 100 percent. 

[Figures in percent] 

1. Selective Service: 

(a) Should the draft be abolished al- 
together? Yes, 13; no, 76. 

(b) Should the draft be continued essen- 
tially in its present form? Yes, 32.3; no, 51.0. 

(c) Should the draft be conducted on the 
basis of a lottery involving the physically 
and mentally quclified, without regard to 
deferment on such bases as college attend- 
ance, essential employment, etc? Yes, 43.6; 
no, 43.6. 

(2) Do you favor the lowering of the vot- 
ing age to 18? Yes, 23.6; no, 71.3. 

(a) Should we continue to extend military 
assistance to other nations? Yes, 46.3; no, 
42.6. 

(b) Should we continue to extend eco- 
nomic aid to other nations? Yes, 58.7; no, 29.5. 

(c) Should we continue to extend eco- 
nomic aid to neutral, “non-aligned” nations? 
Yes, 42.5; no 43.1. 

(d) Should we continue to extend mili- 
tary aid to those nations which are not 
allied with us in such treaty arrangements as 
NATO or SEATO (e.g., Israel, Egypt, India)? 
Yes, 22.9; no, 64.6. 

4. The War in Viet Nam: 

(a) Should the United States withdraw 
immediately and unconditionally from Viet 
Nam? Yes, 17.0; no, 76.9. 

(b) Do you favor the bombing of Hanoi 
and of Haiphong and other northern cities 
thus far exempted from attack? Yes, 59.2; 
no, 25.7. 

(c) Should we continue to increase the 
commitment of American ground troops to 
Viet Nam? Yes, 47.0; no, 38.9. 

(d) In prosecuting the war, should the 
United States take whatever military 
actions are deemed necessary to accomplish 
its goals without regard to the possibility of 
direct military intervention by Red China? 
Yes, 60.4; no, 28.6. 

(e) Do you favor the taking of whatever 
Military actions are deemed necessary to 
force the North Vietnamese to the conference 
table? Yes, 69.8; no, 19.2. 

(f) Should the United States cease, un- 
conditionally, its bombing attacks upon 
North Viet Nam? Yes, 19.9; no, 70.5. 

(g) Should the United States attempt to 
prompt peace negotiations by another tem- 
porary pause in the bombing attacks? Yes, 
22.6; no, 67.2. 

(h) Should the National Liberation Front 
(the Viet Cong) be included as a party to any 
future peace negotiations? Yes, 54.4; no, 26.2. 

(i) Do you believe the war to be, as one 
leading critic has described it, an "illegal, 
immoral, and completely unjustifiable 
American military intervention in Asia”? Yes, 
25.9; no, 63.4. 

5. Do you favor the current Administra- 
tion policy of promoting expanded trade with 
the Soviet Union and other communist-bloe 
countries in Eastern Europe? Yes, 48.6; no, 
89.8. 

6. Do you favor the President's proposal of 
a temporary increase in the individual in- 
come tax (a 6% surcharge applied to each 
person’s tax bill)? Yes, 9.3; no, 83.0. 

7. The Federal Budget: 

(a) Do you believe that, except in times 
of grave crisis, the budget ought to be bal- 
anced each year? Yes, 80.1; No. 12.7. 

(b) In light of the increased expenditures 
made necessary by the war in Viet Nam, do 
you think that the funds for various “Great 
Society” programs ought to be cut back? 
Yes, 74.5; no, 19.2. 
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8. Do you favor the adoption of the federal 
tax-sharing plan—under which each year 
the Federal Government would return to the 
States a porton of the tax revenues it collects, 
to be used by each State for whatever pur- 
poses it chooses. Yes, 51.1; no, 34.0. 

9. Should Congress enact a statute designed 
to make juries in Southern States more rep- 
resentative of the local population? Yes, 48.3; 
no, 31.1. 

10. Should Congress enact a statute which 
prohibits discrimination in the sale or rental 
of housing? Yes, 28.2; no, 61.5. 

11. Do you favor a program to divert water 
from the Columbia River to California and 
other States in the Southwest? Yes, 7.3; no 
86.8. 

12. Should taxpayers be allowed an income 
tax deduction (of, say, up to $100 a year) for 
political campaign contributions? Yes, 29.8; 
no, 64.3. 

13. Should Congress propose a constitu- 
tional amendment to abolish the electoral 
college system and provide instead for the 
direct population election of the President? 
Yes, 76.1; no, 14.8. 

14. Should Congress provide itself with a 
code of ethics—a set of enforceable standards 
of acceptable conduct for members of Con- 
gress and congressional employees? Yes, 90.8; 
no, 4.3. 

15. Should Congress propose a constitu- 
tional amendment to permit voluntary prayer 
in the public schools? Yes, 65.1; no, 26.1. 

16. Should Congress enact a statute provid- 
ing for stricter controls over the sale and 
possession of firearms? Yes, 50.9; no, 40.2. 

17. Should law enforcement agencies be 
permitted to gather evidence by wiretapping 
and similar techniques? Yes, 56.4; no, 39.9. 

(a) in any case in which, in their judg- 
ment, such action is necessary? Yes, 44.4; 
no, 43.1. 

(b) only in cases involving the nation’s 
security or such heinous crimes as kidnap- 
ing? Yes, 62.1; no, 25.4. 

18. Should Congress enact a statute to pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment on 
grounds of age? Yes, 49.2; no, 40.9. 

19. Should the Medicare be ex- 
tended to cover the approximately 1.3 mil- 
lion disabled persons who receive Social 
Security benefits but who are under age 65? 
Yes, 51.1; no, 34.3. 

20. Do you favor the President's proposal 
to combine the present Departments of Com- 
merce and of Labor into a single Department 
of Business and Labor? Yes, 39.8; no, 27.4. 

21. Should Congress enact a disaster in- 
surance program to provide relief for indi- 
viduals who are victims of such “acts of 
God” as floods, hurricanes, and earthquakes? 
Yes, 65.6; no, 22.2. 

22. Do you favor the enactment of a 
“truth-in-lending” law—which would re- 
quire banks, small loan companies, retailers, 
and other lenders to disclose to a borrower 
the true (Le., the actual or total rather than 
the simple annual) interest rate he must pay 
on a transaction? Yes, 90.6; no, 5.3. 

23. Do you favor the expansion of the 
Head Start p designed to provide 
pre-school experience to children from under- 
privileged environments? Yes, 51.6; no, 35.7. 

24. Do you favor the continuation of the 
Teacher Corps—designed to aid in the staffing 
of schools in such depressed areas as city 
slums and impoverished rural areas—which 
Was established in the Elementary-Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965? Yes, 57.6; no, 25.2. 

25. Do you favor the continuation of the 
federal highway beautification program (in- 
cluding such matters as billboard and junk- 
yard control and landscaping efforts)? Yes, 
64.9; no, 28.6. 

26. Do you favor more vigorous action by 
the Federal Government to combat air and 
water pollution? Yes, 83.0; no, 12.8. 

27. Do you believe the present limitation 
of $1,500 a year on outside earnings for those 
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receiving Social Security should be raised? 
Yes, 74.8; no, 18.7. 

28, Rate the present Administration’s per- 
formance. Good, 12.6; fair, 44.5; poor, 42.9. 


RATIFICATION OF PANAMA 
CANAL TREATY 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Duncan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I made certain remarks on the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
concerning the proposed agreement or 
treaty between the United States and the 
Republic of Panama. At that time I raised 
the constitutional question that since the 
proposal treaty was a treaty coupled 
with the transfer of property of the 
United States, the House of Representa- 
tives must also give its approval. At that 
time I cited article 4, section 3, para- 
graph 2 of the Constitution, which pro- 
vides that only the Congress can dispose 
of the property of the United States. 

Simultaneously with my remarks on 
the floor, I also wrote the President, the 
Secretary of State, and the Attorney 
General, requesting their views concern- 
ing this proposition. 

In view of the daily interest of a num- 
ber of my colleagues in this question I 
am inserting the answers of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State at this point. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., August ^, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN J. Duncan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Duncan: On behalf of 
President Johnson and the Secretary of State, 
I reply to your letters of August 1, 1967, 
concerning the proposed treaties between the 
United States and the Republic of Panama 
regarding the Panama Canal, and the type 
of Congressional approval which would be 
necessary with respect to those treaties. 

As you have noted, all treaties are sub- 
mitted to the Senate for Advice and Con- 
sent to ratification in accordance with Arti- 
cle II of the United States Constitution. 
Additionally, some treaties involve obliga- 
tions, the performance of which requires 
implementing legislation by the Congress. 

As you are aware, the texts of the treaties 
regarding the Panama Canal have been sub- 
mitted by the negotiators to their govern- 
ments, and the treaties are now being re- 
viewed. This review will include a considera- 
tion of what aspects of the treaties, including 
the disposition of property, would require 
implementing legislation, and I shall be 
pleased to inform you of the results of that 
review. 

If I can be of any further assistance on 
this or any other matter, please do not 
hesitate to let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


I want to commend the House Foreign 
Affairs Subcommittee for going into this 
question. I am also including, as part of 


my remarks, an article which appeared 
in the Chicago Tribune yesterday, in- 
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dicating the work and interest of the 
subcommittee. 


House May Have To OK CANAL Pacts—Sus- 
COMMITTEE WANTS INTERPRETATION 

WASHINGTON, August 7.—The House for- 
eign affairs subcommittee on Latin American 
affairs asked the state department today if 
it were not true that House approval would 
be required for the Panama canal treaties. 

The subcommittee, meeting behind closed 
doors, voted to ask both the state depart- 
ment and the Library of Congress for legal 
opinions on & provision of the United States 
Constitution. 

Article 4, section 3, paragraph 2 of the 
Constitution provides: 


“CONGRESS SHALL HAVE POWER” 


“The Congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory or other prop- 
érty of the United States; and nothing in 
this Constitution shall be so construed as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States, or 
of any particular state.” 

Rep. John J. Duncan [R., Tenn.] said in a 
recent House speech that this constitutional 
provision requires House approval of the 
three treaties which would transfer United 
States sovereignty over the Panama canal to 
the Republic of Panama, 

“The agreement [with Panama],” Duncan 
said, “relinquishes control of the operation 
of the canal to an independent body outside 
our own country. 


COULD SELL PROPERTIES 


“And immediately upon the agreement 
going into effect, all of the assets of the 
United States, both real and personal prop- 
erty, become the sole property of an inde- 
pendent body, to do with as it so desires, in- 
cluding transfer and sale. 

“These properties are owned outright by 
the United States government ... and are 
valued from 500 to 600 million dollars.” 

Duncan said that the constitutional pro- 
vision makes it mandatory that the House 
also have a vote on the canal treaties, 


OPPOSITION IS STRONG 


Opposition to the treaties is strong in the 
House. To date some 150 members have 
signed resolutions stating that it is the sense 
of Congress that the treaties should not be 
approved, 

“I have discussed this proposed agreement 
with some of the leading lawyers of the 
United States, with persons familiar with 
the Panama canal, and all are of the opinion 
that with the transfer of property, the House 
of Representatives must also approve and 
ratify the proposed agreement,” Duncan said. 

Rep. Armistead I. Selden Jr. [D., Ala.], 
chairman of the Latin American affairs sub- 
committee, reported that Duncan’s views 
were discussed at considerable length in the 
subcommittee’s meeting this afternoon. 


ASK OUTSIDE AID 


Since none of the subcommittee members 
are constitutional lawyers, he said, it was 
agreed that the state department and the 
Library of Congress should be asked to sup- 
ply the committee with comprehensive legal 
opinions. 

We do not know whether this section of 
the Constitution has ever been used,“ Selden 
said. “But we are quite interested in it. We 
shall meet again Wednesday to discuss it 
further.” 


FINANCING THE VIETNAM WAR 
WITHOUT THE PAYMENT OF IN- 
TEREST 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 


Texas [Mr. Parman], is recognized for 
30 minutes. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, rising in- 
terest costs are one of the biggest items 
in connection with the financing of the 
war in Vietnam. In fact, interest charges 
will take more than $14.2 billion out of 
the Federal budget in the current year— 
second only to defense expenditures. 

It is important that we find a means 
of reducing these charges and, thereby, 
the cost of fighting the war in Vietnam. 

To accomplish this, I propose that the 
Federal Reserve System purchase bonds 
directly from the U.S. Treasury on a 
non-interest-bearing basis. These non- 
interest-bearing bonds would be limited 
to expenditures associated directly with 
the Vietnamese war. 

Under a bill, H.R. 12250, which I have 
introduced today, 24% percent of these 
bonds would be paid back each year 
without interest, thus spreading the cost 
of the war over future years. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is similar to legis- 
lation I had introduced earlier. But I am 
reintroducing it now to emphasize the 
need to find the means of lowering the 
cost of financing the wartime expendi- 
tures and as an aid to lessening budg- 
etary pressures. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this proposal 
will save more than $1 billion annually 
in interest based on current defense ex- 
penditures. This saving would, of course, 
lighten the severe pressures on our Fed- 
eral budget. 

HIGHER INTEREST RATES ARE PREDICTED 


One noted economist predicted this 
week that short-term Treasury bills that 
drew three-fourths of 1 percent in World 
War II, will soon go to 8½ percent an- 
nual interest. The Federal Reserve must 
be stopped. 

Mr. Speaker, as I mentioned earlier, 
this direct financing through the Fed- 
eral Reserve would be limited to what 
can be pinpointed as the unusual expend- 
itures associated directly with the war 
in Vietnam. This authority would expire 
when the Vietnamese conflict is termi- 
nated. 

The big expenditures for Vietnam be- 
gan in fiscal year 1965, when the defense 
budget stood at $51 billion. My bill would 
use the 1965 figure as a base and require 
that the Federal Reserve purchase bonds 
covering all amounts which exceed the 
$51 billion figure. 

With the defense expenditures ex- 
pected to reach about $79 billion in the 
current year, the Federal Reserve would 
be required to purchase approximately 
$28 billion of these non-interest-bearing 
bonds in fiscal 1968. These bonds would 
be long-term obligations which would 
spread the cost of the war over future 
years. 

Over the long haul, the savings ac- 
complished by this bill would be tremen- 
dous. It is a well-accepted theory in 
financial circles that the interest on long- 
term Government bonds will actually 
equal the principal before they are re- 
tired. So from the long-term standpoint, 
we would be cutting some of the costs of 
the war in Vietnam in half. 

Surely it is not too much to ask that 
$28 billion of our war expenditures be 
financed without interest. This seems 
like a smali request when so many are 
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sacrificing so much in this war effort. 
We are not asking that the interest 
charges be eliminated on the entire $135 
billion budget—just on $28 billion spe- 
cifically earmarked for new defense ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the financial 
community will join me in this program. 
I do not believe that the banks will want 
to profit off of this portion of the war ex- 
penditures. Likewise, I hope the Federal 
Reserve will join in this effort to lower 
the cost of the war. 

The idea that I propose here today 
should not be regarded as something un- 
usual or revolutionary. During discus- 
sion of the price control bill in 1941— 
just before World War II broke out—this 
concept was thoroughly thrashed out. I 
well remember an exchange with the 
then Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
Daniel Bell. I quote from the hearing 
record: 

Mr. Parman: Instead of issuing a million 
dollars’ worth of bonds and selling them to 
the banks, and paying the banks interest on 
the bonds, and allowing the banks to create 
a million dollars of money by a bookkeeping 
transaction, if the Treasury should issue a 
million dollars in bonds and deposit those 
bonds with the Richmond Federal Reserve 
Bank, or any other bank or banks, and re- 
ceived credit for these non-interest bearing 
bonds, and then issued checks on the bal- 
ances that you have in the bank or banks, 
would that not have the same effect as far 
as the supply of money is concerned as sell- 
ing the bonds to banks? 

Under Secretary BELL: Approximately the 
same. What you would be doing is that your 
Federal Reserve banks would be financing 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
2.48 2.48 2.44 245 2.43 
2.46 2.48 2.48 2.46 2.45 
2.49 2.48 2.48 2.49 2.49 
288 20 28 2.39 235 


Unfortunately, since the Vietnamese 
war has been at its height, the Federal 
Reserve has failed to protect the public 
interest and has not kept interest rates 
down. Compared to the World War II 
record, the present Federal Reserve has 
appeared as a vehicle for war-profiteer- 
ing in interest rates. 

This is regrettable and it has caused 
severe problems in financing both the 
war and our domestic programs. With 
so many of our young boys giving their 
supreme sacrifice in the war, it seems 
sad that the Federal Reserve has not 
been enlisted in this effort. 

My bill will not correct the entire 
situation, But it will limit the profiteer- 
ing on at least a substantial part of the 
future expenditures in Vietnam. It will, 
in part, reduce the strain on the total 
Federal budget. And it will, in part, al- 
low us to go forward with domestic pro- 


grams. 

By financing directly through the Fed- 
eral Reserve, this will lighten the pres- 
sure on the money markets, thus making 
credit easier and helping to lower in- 
terest rates. In this regard, my measure 
will be a tool against inflation. 

AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE 

Mr. Speaker, I know Members of Con- 
gress are busy, and have not had the 
time to study monetary matters in depth. 
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your expenditure program, instead of your 
commercial banks. 

Mr. Parman: I know, but I am asking you 
about the supply of money, and not about 
the effect. Is it not a fact that exactly the 
same amount of money has been put into 
circulation? 

Under Secretary BELL: I think so; yes... 


Therefore, it could not be as infla- 
tionary as permitting the commercial 
banks to finance this part of the war 
cost. 

Later my colleague, Congressman 
Jerry Voorhis, of California, and I pro- 
posed before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that non-interest-bearing bonds 
be issued to finance a part of the World 
War II costs. On the Senate side, the late 
Senator Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, 
who was a joint author of the original 
Federal Reserve Act in 1913—Owen- 
Glass Act—proposed much the same 
thing. These proposals were very close to 
what I am suggesting here today. 

While we were not totally successful 
in pushing our viewpoint, it is a fact that 
interest rates were kept very low during 
World War II. Throughout that war, the 
Federal Reserve cooperated with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to hold down interest 
rates. As a result, the American taxpay- 
ers were saved billions of dollars in the 
financing of the tremendous costs of that 
war. During World War II, interest rates 
on long-term Government obligations 
were kept below 244 percent. 

I place in the Record a table which 
shows the yields, by months, on long- 
term Government bonds during World 
War II: 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year 

2.40 2.47 2.48 2.45 2.47 2.49 2.46 
2.45 2.46 248 248 248 2.49 2.47 
2.49 2.48 2.47 2.48 2.48 2.48 2.48 
23 28 29 23 T8 88 2.37 


I know, too, that the American people 
have, in part at least, been led to believe 
that there is some magic about monetary 
matters, and they should be left to the 
self-acclaimed experts—obviously the 
bankers. 

But this, in fact, is not the case. What 
I have outlined here, financing the war 
at a zero interest rate—can and should 
be done. It is orthodox, and in no way 
violates traditional monetary theory or 
policy. 

I appeal to the American people to 
contact their Members of Congress— 
their two Senators and Congressman. I 
appeal to the people to write the Presi- 
dent on this subject. In this way the 
Members of Congress and the President 
will be aware of the concern of their 
constituents, they will become informed, 
and we will then be in a position to pro- 
vide the necessary monetary legislation 
to provide justice and equity for all. 

Members of Congress are reluctant to 
make an issue of high interest rates or 
the bad practices of banks because they 
do not have complaints from their con- 
stituents. A Member can vote for high 
interest rates and with the banks on 
any issue knowing it will please the bank- 
ers—whose lobby has been on the job 
100 years and is on the job now every 
day here in Washington, D.C. They are 
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in close contact with all Members of 
Congress. 

The people have no way of getting the 
true facts about the abuse of our mone- 
tary system by private interests who 
control it through the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank. When the truth finally 
comes out, it is so shocking many of the 
people say “Congress would not permit 
that to happen,” when Congress does 
permit it to happen right here every day 
in broad daylight. 

If we allow the bankers, who profit 
from high interest, to continue to fix 
the interest rates, they will soon have a 
high interest mortgage on all the usable 
property in the country. They do not 
want to own it, as that would require 
them to pay taxes on it. They much pre- 
fer to have a tax-exempt lien on it. 

Something must be done or our coun- 
try is facing a dangerous time. All citi- 
zens should be concerned. 

William McChesney Martin has cost 
us over $14 billion a year—$211 billion 
since 1952—since he has been Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, in extra, 
excessive, exorbitant interest charges. 
The people who get this huge subsidy 
think he is great, and since they are the 
wealthiest and most important business 
people in our country, controlling the 
big banks, the big businesses, and the 
means of communications, they can al- 
most make black appear to be white. 

A good definition of a small business is 
one that does not have a Washington 
lobbyist. These big concerns not only 
have a big lobby for each one in Wash- 
ington but they work closely together 
with the banking lobby. There are only 
535 Members of the House and Senate. 
There are several thousand lobbyists at 
all times. They are around the Members 
constantly. The constituents of Mem- 
bers are usually far away. It was much 
better when a session of Congress ad- 
journed in time for a Member to spend 
several months of a year among his 
constitutents in his State or district. For 
many years we have been in an emer- 
gency, principally due to wars, and the 
Members have had very little time to 
even visit their constituents. 

Banks are entitled to criticism for not 
properly allocating credit. They lend 
principally to those who can pay the 
highest interest—to big business. The 
little man finds it increasingly difficult 
to get consideration from a bank. 

Student loans are an example. The 
Government has sponsored a wonderful 
program giving Government guarantees 
on student loans, but the banks have, in 
effect, gone on strike by demanding more 
interest. Six percent, which the Govern- 
ment is guaranteeing, would seem rea- 
sonable since they manufacture the 
money on the books of the banks on the 
Government’s credit to make the loans. 
But the bankers’ lobby is demanding that 
they have the equivalent of 10 percent or 
15 percent interest. 

The banks who have such an exclusive 
privilege—the greatest and most lucra- 
tive franchise ever given by any govern- 
ment on earth—should serve the public 
interest along with their other business. 

One correspondent wrote: 

Maybe the banks don’t want the young 
people educated for fear that they will find 
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out too much about what is going on in the 
banking system. 


In the Export-Import Bank loans that 
have been criticized because this fine 
institution came to the aid of the De- 
fense Department by making loans that 
are necessary for the safety and security 
of our country, the truth is, which has 
not been published yet, the bankers 
would not make these loans although 
they were guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, giving as their reasons, that they 
had more lucrative loans to make to big 
concerns who would keep on deposit sub- 
stantial compensating balances and 
would pay a much higher interest rate. 
This is disturbing, in a time of war, that 
the banks are unwilling to give a little 
for patriotic reasons. 

When the war was being escalated at 
the end of 1965, the banks demanded a 
higher cut on all expenditures including 
war. Interest rates were raised on De- 
cember 6, 1965, 37% percent for the 
benefit of the banks and to the detriment 
of our country and its people. 

As it is now, every time we borrow a 
billion dollars for national defense, we 
will have to pay the bankers a billion 
dollars—or $2 billion in all. Every time 
we build a million-dollar schoolhouse, 
the people will have to pay a million dol- 
lars extra for interest on the expenditure. 

There is certainly a better way than 
this. 


I sincerely believe that at least a 
partial solution is offered in these state- 
ments. 

Mr, Speaker, I place in the RECORD a 
copy of the bill, H.R. 12250, which I have 
introduced today. 

H.R. 12250 
A bill to provide for the issuance of nonne- 
gotlable United States bonds to finance 
certain defense expenditures for the dura- 
tion of the hostilities in Vietnam, and for 
other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. The Secretary of the Treasury 
may issue to Federal Reserve banks nonne- 
gotiable, non-interest-bearing bonds the 
principal of which shall be repayable in an- 
nual installments equal to 2½ per centum 
of their face value. The principal amount of 
such bonds issued by the Secretary in any 
fiscal year shall not exceed the amount by 
which national defense expenditures for that 
fiscal year are greater than such expendi- 
tures for fiscal 1965. The provisions of section 
14(b) of the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 
355) shall not apply to any obligations issued 
by authority of this Act. The authority pro- 
vided by this Act expires upon the determi- 
nation by the President that the United 
States is no longer engaged in hostilities to 
protect the independence of the Republic of 
South Vietnam. 


POSSIBLE SOLUTION TO ARAB 
REFUGEE PROBLEM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, when 
Israel occupied substantial segments of 
territory previously held by Jordan, 
Egypt, and Syria during the war last 
June, many of us who were familiar with 
conditions in the Middle East felt a deep 
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foreboding about the problem of the 
Arab refugees. 

Ever since the 1948 war, the refugee 
problem had been one of the principal 
contributing factors to instability in the 
Middle East. During these 19 long years, 
the Arab States did nothing to resolve 
the problem and Israel, perhaps, did less 
than it might have done. But while Israel 
accepted hundreds of thousands of Jew- 
ish refugees from Arab lands, it, at least, 
made overtures to solve simultaneously 
the problem of the displaced Arabs. The 
Arab states, however, responded to none 
of these overtures and refused to hear 
of a settlement. In seeking to perpetuate 
the suffering of the refugees for their 
own political purposes, I believe the Arab 
States have borne the burden of respon- 
sibility for this misfortune. But we have 
all paid the price. 

Of the 1,300,000 refugees that were 
under UNWRA care, some 700,000 have 
now come under Israel jurisdiction. 
More refugees have since joined them, 
perhaps hundreds of thousands, victims 
of the war last June. The number is un- 
certain, for there has been a consistent 
pattern of dissembling to inflate the re- 
fugee rolls. But Israel, a country of only 
2% million itself, obviously cannot ab- 
sorb them, whether there are a million 
or 2 million. Not only are its resources 
inadequate, but it would be politically 
absurd for Israel to try to give homes 
to millions of people who have vowed 
their eternal enmity to Israel's existence. 

In a framework of peace and security 
Israel may be satisfied to negotiate the 
return of all or part of the land on which 
the refugees are currently settled; but 
since the Arab governments refuse to 
negotiate a peace, Israel has no choice 
but to maintain its jurisdiction. Arab 
leaders recognize that the presence of 
the refugees suits their purposes by mak- 
ing life difficult for Israel. As for the 
refugees themselves, the Arab States 
seem to consider them political pawns 
to be manipulated as policy demands. 
They have not treated the refugees as 
human beings, so it has been impossible 
to appeal to a humanitarian impulse 
within the Arab world. 

Within the past few days, Mr. Speaker, 
it has become increasingly clear that the 
Arab chiefs who look upon the refugees 
as @ source of turmoil have assessed the 
situation with some accuracy. Arab 
propagandists are again at work with 
their messages of hate and destruction. 
The shock of the first days of war has 
worn off and the troublemakers again 
find receptive ears. We have only to take 
note of the general strike of Arab mer- 
chants in Jerusalem last week. By the 
agreement of all observers, Israel has 
treated the Jerusalem Arabs well. The 
strike indicates the kind of behavior one 
could expect en masse if Israel tried to 
absorb some millions of Arabs. That be- 
havior might range from civil disobedi- 
ence, such as we saw in Jerusalem, or 
guerrilla warfare, such as was conducted 
for years from the Gaza Strip. The Arab 
refugees are restless. They are being 
stirred up. They may soon be contribut- 
ing actively, as they have in the past, to 
instability in the Middle East. 

Four years ago, I visited Israel and I 
made an extensive study of the refugees 
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living under United Nations jurisdiction 
on the Israel frontiers. I warned then 
that “unless the United States takes the 
initiative, another decade will find that 
the Palestine Arab refugees have become 
even more institutionalized and more 
difficult to integrate.” I made 10 recom- 
mendations for the purpose of restoring 
fluidity to the situation. They were not 
followed—with a result that we all 
know—another round of destructive war. 
I visited Israel again last month and 
found the situation much worse than be- 
fore. Millions of dollars had been spent, 
most of them by the United States, to 
sustain the refugees. But the years 
brought no improvement. Conditions 
have obviously become more threaten- 
ing and all our money and efforts have 
been wasted. I repeat now that the 
United States must act if war is not 
again to be the fruit of our efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, it is against our national 
interest to allow the current refugee situ- 
ation to continue, deteriorating as it does 
week by week. If the volatile situation in 
the Middle East explodes once more, the 
price may be much heavier for all of us. 
I believe we cannot afford, no matter 
what the cost, to permit the current 
refugee problem to rigidify, as it did after 
the 1948 war. Solutions obviously become 
more difficult, Mr. Speaker, in ratio to 
their rigidity. 

Unfortunately, my recommendations 
of 4 years ago will no longer do. Had 
they been followed then, I believe the 
refugee problem would have been re- 
duced to manageable limits. But that is 
spilled milk and we must look elsewhere 
for an answer. 

That is why, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that a dramatic gesture of constructive 
good will on our part is both mandatory 
and urgent. That is why I feel the time 
has come to divest ourselves of some pre- 
conceptions. It is the moment for cour- 
age and audacity. 

I would like, Mr. Speaker, for the Pres- 
ident of the United States to announce 
at once his willingness to accept into this 
country 25,000 refugees of the Arab- 
Israeli wars. 

I have no animosity for the Arab peo- 
ple, nor do my fellow Americans. On the 
contrary, I believe they can make pro- 
ductive citizens of this country. My 
study into the refugees 4 years ago indi- 
cated that, with relatively little training, 
many of them could be made into highly 
skilled workers. I believe that many 
Arabs would gladly accept the offer to 
settle in the United States and that the 
United States would absorb them with 
almost no difficulty. 

It is delusive to expect miracles, Mr. 
Speaker, but I would hope that such a 
gesture on our part would produce a 
chain reaction that might lead to the 
end of one of the most troublesome as- 
pects of the Middle Eastern morass. 

I would look to the other countries of 
the West to make similar gestures. Most 
of the Western European countries are 
still short of labor. Australia and New 
Zealand welcome immigrants. Canada, 
Brazil, and Argentina have already of- 
fered to accept some Arab refugees. The 
West has room for more Arab peoples. 

The nations of the Communist bloc 
would, I hope, behave with equivalent 
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magnanimity. Certainly they could do 
no less than the nations of the West to 
assist their recent allies. 

The various international philanthrop- 
ic organizations, including the agencies 
of the United Nations, would, I am sure, 
cooperate in a major resettlement pro- 
gram. 

If I am right in foreseeing events, then 
surely all the Arab States would be put 
to tremendous pressure to take in their 
own brethren, to the limit of their capac- 
ity. Certainly, we would help them make 
the transition, because we would rather 
spend our money on resettlement than 
on reconstruction made necessary by 
another war. How long could the Arab 
leaders resist welcoming the refugees, if 
they were being welcomed by peoples 
throughout the world? 

I have no doubt that Israel would also 
make its contribution, if such a chain 
of events were underway. Israel is ready 
to take a proportionate part of the re- 
sponsibility for the integration of the 
refugees into society, though obviously it 
cannot take the full responsibility. Israel 
has clearly indicated that it would help. 

Once the momentum of resettlement 
begins, we may be able to resolve this 
problem. The time has come, at least, 
to make a beginning. We will solve noth- 
ing by paralysis. The initiative in this 
field must lead to negotiations in a 
variety of other fields where differences 

acute. We must restore fluidity 
to a situation which is rapidly worsen- 
ing. Peace in the Middle East requires no 
an of us, and the cause is worth our ef- 
ort. 

Mr. Speaker, in my report to the Con- 
gress in 1963, Istated: 

Although I do not regard the solution of 
the Arab refugee problem as the key issue 
between Israel and the Arab states, I am 
convinced that the refugee problem is one of 
the problems that must be solved if there is 
to be peace and stability in the Near East. 


Today, however, I am of the opinion 
that unless and until the Arab refugee 
problem is solved, there can be no peace. 

It is tragic, Mr. Speaker, that 4 years 
have passed since I made that report 
on the Near East and we have gone 
through another destructive war, but we 
are still left with the same dilemmas. 
The refugee problem is, as I said then, 
only one of the many differences that 
exist between Israel and the Arab States. 
But we Americans learned to our dis- 
may when we went to the brink of war 
last June that the problems of the Mid- 
dle East are the world’s problems. A new 
war may be a world war. We cannot af- 
ford to sit back waiting for the initiative 
to come from another quarter. We must 
not wait for the milk of human kindness 
to flow from sources which, in our time, 
have only been dry. We must show by 
our own good will what the possibilities 
are for peace. I believe we can set an ex- 
ample for the community of nations. 
We have the resources and the capacity 
for moral leadership. I call upon the 
President to respond positively to my 
proposal to restore the movement toward 
permanent peace. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Yes, I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from New York. 
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Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from New 
York, a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, for his compassion 
and understanding of the problem. With- 
out the settlement of the Arab refugee 
problem in the Middle East, permanent 
peace cannot be established in that area 
of the world. And while I do not speak 
and cannot speak for what the State of 
Israel might do, I believe it is commend- 
able that the suggestion is made that the 
United States take the lead in suggest- 
ing and promoting a worldwide program 
for the resettlement of the Arab refugees. 

Of course, the gentleman understands 
that 25,000 of the 1.3 million refugees is 
a very small proportion. 

I would like to say to the gentleman 
that on June 13, 1967, I made a state- 
ment on the floor of the House rather 
proposing an extensive program for re- 
settlement of the Arab refugees on the 
land available in the various territories 
around the State of Israel, and that it 
would cost far less to reclaim that arid 
desert land than it would to conduct an 
arms race in that area. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I want to com- 
mend the gentleman for all of his sug- 
gestions. They deserve the greatest con- 
sideration of our Government. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the gentleman for his remarks. 
I want to say his view and his idea is an 
excellent one. I might say that of course 
this is part of this plan. But I feel that if 
the entire world felt a sense of awareness 
of this problem, if the entire world did 
something to break the logjam that has 
existed for 19 years, that today these 
Arab refugees who are presently under 
the control and direction of Israel will 
be permitted to emigrate from these 
areas where they are presently located, 
where previous to June 5 the Arab na- 
tions would not permit them to emigrate, 
because they used those Arab refugees 
as a political whip with which to beat 
Israel over the head. 

Mr. Speaker, I again want to say to 
the gentleman that any plan that will 
tend to break this long logjam is a plan 
that will lend to fluidity because if there 
is an agreement insofar as one item is 
concerned, then who knows but one may 
lead to another, this may start a chain 
of events which will result in peace in 
the Middle East, which is necessary in 
order to have peace in the world. 


RYAN BILL TO FACILITATE ITALIAN 
IMMIGRATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SMrrR of Iowa). Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, remedy as it 
did many of the irrational and inequi- 
table policies of our previous laws, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Act of 
1965 contains certain defects—defects 
which undercut specific policies embod- 
ied in that legislation. 

Under the present law certain aliens 
registered in the fifth preference cate- 
gory for immigration into the United 
States find themselves in a situation 
which is clearly inconsistent with the 
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policy of equality of treatment and that 
favoring reunification of families—pol- 
icies which are fundamental to our new 
philosophy regarding the treatment of 
aliens who wish to immigrate to the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, as I will explain in 
greater detail, the effect of the immigra- 
tion law is to discriminate against Ital- 
ian brothers and sisters of U.S. citizens 
compared to brothers and sisters of 
other nationalities applying for perma- 
nent immigration visas. 

The existing situation is such that an 
Italian brother and sister as well as his 
spouse and children, on behalf of whom 
a petition for immigration under the 
fifth preference category is filed today, 
will wait at the minimum 10 years be- 
fore he will receive a visa. A more real- 
istic estimate is that he will wait 15 to 
20 years. 

In comparison, one from any of the 
other 33 nations for which the fifth 
preference is oversubscribed, for whom 
a similar petition is filed, will probably 
be required to wait, in most cases, no 
longer than 1 or 2 years before receiv- 
ing an immigration visa. 

Conversely, an Italian eligible for 
fifth preference status must have filed 
over 12 years ago in order to receive 
an immigration visa. An alien, holding 
fifth preference status, from any of the 
other 33 nations for which that cate- 
gory is oversubscribed, must have filed 
only 13 months ago in order to receive 
a similar visa. 

The Visa Office of the Bureau of Se- 
curity and Consular Affairs of the State 
Department informs me that as of the 
end of 1966 there were nearly 100,000 
Italians who had been approved for fifth 
preference status. 

Under the current law the Italian 
quota is 5,666 per year; but section 201 
(c) and (d) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1965—8 U.S.C. 1151 
(c) and (d)—provides that quota num- 
bers, unused in a preceeding fiscal year 
are to be put in an immigration pool 
for use during the next fiscal year. Im- 
migrants unable to obtain an immigra- 
tion visa under the regular allotment for 
a specific preference category can ob- 
tain a visa from this pool during a sub- 
sequent fiscal year in accordance to 
their preference status and the date 
their petition was filed with the Attor- 
ney General—section 203(c) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1965— 
8 U.S.C. 1153 (00. 

Although the 1965 act abolishes the dis- 
criminatory national origin quota sys- 
tem, it does place a maximum limit of 
170,000 on the number of permanent 
immigrants permitted to come into the 
United States each year from non- 
Western Hemisphere countries. Section 
201(a)—8 U.S.C. 1151(a). Furthermore, 
section 202(a)—8 U.S.C. 1152(a)—re- 
stricts the number of permanent im- 
migrants from any one country to 20,000 
per year. Special immigrants defined by 
section 101 (a) (27)—8 U.S.C. 1101(a) 
(27)—and immediate relatives of U.S. 
citizens—defined in section 201(b)—8 
U.S.C. 1151 (b) as children, spouses and 
parents of a citizen of the United States— 
are not subject to the numerical limita- 
tions. 
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Under section 203(a)(5)—8 U.S.C. 
1153 (a) (5)—24 percent of the 170,000 
annual maximum are permitted to immi- 
grate annually under the fifth prefer- 
ence classification. That is, 40,800 
brothers and sisters, and their spouses 
and children, of U.S. citizens are per- 
mitted to come into the United States 
each year in the order in which their 
petition has been filed with the Attorney 
General—section 204(a)—8 U.S.C. 1154 
(a); section 203(c)—8 U.S.C. 1153(c). 

I point out that the 40,800 limit in- 
cludes not only brothers and sisters of 
United Citizens, but a spouse or child 
unmarried person under 21 years of age— 
who is not otherwise entitled to an im- 
migrant status and the immediate issu- 
ance of a visa, or to conditional entry, 
under another preference category—sec- 
tion 203 (a) (9) —8 U.S.C. 1153 (a) (9). 

Thus, for example, of the 3,538 perma- 
nent immigrant visas issued to fifth pref- 
erence Italians between December 1, 
1965, and June 30, 1966, 1,269 were for 
brothers or sisters of a U.S. citizen; 726 
were for spouses of those brothers and 
sisters; and 1,543 were for children of 
those brothers and sisters—Annual Re- 
port of the Visa Office, Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs, U.S. Department of 
State, 1966, page 45. 

Theoretically, any visas not required 
for the first four preference categories 
can be used by fifth preference applicants. 

Since the Visa Office has not, as yet, 
compiled figures regarding permanent 
visas issued for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, my projections are based 
upon the number of permanent visas is- 
sued between the effective date of the 
1965 act, December 1, 1965, and June 30, 
1966. During that period the number of 
permanent visas issued to Italians by 
perference category were as follows: 


Preference category: Visas issued 
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Source: Annual Report of the Visa Office, 
U.S. State Department of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs, 1966, page 45. 


If one includes those Italians who ob- 
tained permanent status by private bills 
or under the adjustment of status proce- 
dure; the issuance of over 3,000 perma- 
nent visas which are not subject to nu- 
merical limitations; and the special non- 
quota symbol K visas, the number of 
permanent visas issued to Italians be- 
tween December 1, 1965, and June 30, 
1966, exceeded 20,500. 

Assuming that the total number of 
fifth preference visas, 40,800, available 
to all non-Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries were available for Italy, it would 
take at the very minimum over 4½ years 
to admit those now holding fifth prefer- 
ence status because the total number of 
immigrants from any one country is 
limited to 20,000. 

Although theoretically possible, it is 
completely unrealistic to expect the 20,- 
000 immigration visas that can be made 
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available to Italy to be entirely allocated 
to fifth preference applicants. As shown 
by the figures for the period December 
1, 1965, through June 30, 1966, 17,232 
permanent visas were issued to Italians 
for the first seven preference categories. 
I emphasize, however, that only 20,000 
per year are permitted under the law to 
immigrate from Italy; therefore during 
the first 6 months, under the new law, 
only 2,613 visas available for these pref- 
erence categories would have remained 
available. That these 2,613 visas were 
not “used” is explained by the fact that 
the number of permanent visas issued 
during the first part of fiscal year 1966, 
July 1, 1965, through November 31, 1965, 
ev the total up to the 20,000 annual 
t. 

Between December 1, 1965, and June 
30, 1966, 12,835 visas were issued to 
those in the first four preference cate- 
gories; 3,538 were issued to Italians in 
the fifth preference category. 

Using these figures for a rough projec- 
tion, and assuming for the ease of com- 
putation that 4,000 fifth preference visas 
will be issued to Italians annually, it 
would take about 25 years for the nearly 
100,000 fifth preference Italians now 
registered, to obtain visas. Were one to 
assume that only 75 percent of those now 
on the fifth preference waiting list will 
remain eligible under the law, it would 
take over 18 years to admit the 75,000 
in this category. 

However, this is only half of the story, 
for during this period of time additional 
petitions in behalf of potential fifth 
preference Italians will be filed. 

The Visa Office informs me that an 
average of 5,000 per year of such peti- 
tions were approved 1957 and 1965. Dur- 
ing fiscal year 1966 some 16,000 fifth 
preference petitions were approved. This 
latter figure may not provide a realistic 
basis for future estimates since it is like- 
ly that many filed petitions due to the 
abolition by the 1965 act of the previous 
5,666 per year quota for Italian immi- 

ts 


grants. 

Assuming, however, that 5,000 Italians 
file and are approved for fifth prefer- 
ence per year, at the end of the 25-year 
period required to admit the existing 
applicants, there would be a backlog of 
some 120,000 new applicants. 

A different set of assumptions yields 
the following time table. 

Were one half of the 20,000 per country 
quota allocated to fifth preference ap- 
plicants, it would take 9 to 10 years to 
admit those now on the list. New appli- 
cants at the rate of 5,000 per year will 
yield some 50,000 on the fifth preference 
list at the end of the 10-year period. 

Mr. Speaker, even under very optimis- 
tic assumptions, assumptions which in 
reality may not be warranted, it may 
take 10 years to put fifth preference 
status Italians on the same basis of 
equality as those from other nations. 
According to the latest report issued by 
the Visa Office, immigrant visas are 
available for Italians in this category 
only if they were registered prior to 
March 1, 1955. 

Of the 112 countries and areas to which 
these preferences apply, 34 are oversub- 
scribed for fifth preference visas. That 
is, there are 34 nations with more fifth 
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preference applicants than for whom 
visas can be granted. Of these 34 coun- 
tries, the “cutoff date” for 33 is July 1, 
1966. In other words, one applying for 
permanent immigration from one of 
these 33 nations must have filed a peti- 
tion with the Attorney General prior to 
July 1, 1966, in order to obtain a visa. 
Only if one is applying from Italy, the 
34th nation, must his petition have been 
filed prior to March 1, 1955, in order to 
obtain a fifth preference visa. Italy is 
over 12 years behind any other nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the present situation is 
inconsistent with the philosophy under- 
lying our new immigration and natural- 
ization policy in two ways. 

First, it discriminates against fifth 
preference status Italians. The order of 
magnitude is not a difference of a few 
months or even 1 or 2 years. Fifth pref- 
erence Italians are 12 years behind other 
nationalities. An Italian filing for a fifth 
preference visa on July 2, 1966, will prob- 
ably have to wait for 10 or more years at 
the minimum before obtaining that visa. 
By comparison, although one from Iraq 
filing on the same date could not obtain 
a visa under the fifth preference cate- 
gory during August, 1967, he may well be 
able to obtain the visa in the very near 
future. 

In the second place, the situation 
militates against our policy designed to 
facilitate the reuniting of families. Once 
again, it is not a matter of months, or 
even 2 years, but a matter of 10 or more 
years before present applicants might 
obtain a visa. 

During this time period circumstances 
might occur as to preclude an applicant 
from this status. His U.S. relative might 
die; the applicant himself might die. In 
the latter case, his spouse and children, 
whose status depended upon that of the 
deceased, would lose their fifth prefer- 
ence status. If unable to otherwise qual- 
ify for a permanent visa, they would be 
permanently precluded from joining 
their brother-in-law or sister-in-law, 
aunts or uncles in the United States. 

I have today introduced legislation 
which would eliminate these harsh in- 
equities—inequities which to some extent 
are the result of our former irrational 
immigration policy under which quotas 
for immigrants were based upon nation- 
ality. 

In effect, my bill will confer the status 
of an immediate relative, within the 
meaning of section 201(b) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1965—8 
U.S.C. 1151(b)—to any one who has filed 
with the Attorney General prior to July 
1, 1966, a petition for admission under 
the fifth preference category. 

The petitioner, his spouse and children 
will be able to obtain a permanent visa 
not withstanding any numerical limita- 
tion applicable to his country, to his 
preference category or to the annual 
number of immigrants permitted to enter 
the United States. In order to qualify as 
an immediate relative, the alien must at 
the time of application for a visa be 
found to have retained the requisite re- 
lationship. 

The purpose and effect of this bill are 
to place Italians in relatively the same 
situation as aliens of other nations. By 
so doing, the principle of equality under- 
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lying our new immigration policies will 
N and made meaningful for 
Italy. 

My bill would also strengthen the pol- 
icy of family reunification inherent in 
the 1965 act. In his letter, of July 23, 
1963, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House, recommending 
revision and modernization of our immi- 
gration policies, President Kennedy 
stressed the need for legislation which 
would take into account “the family re- 
lationship between immigrants and per- 
sons already here, so that the reuniting 
of families is encouraged.” 

President Johnson, in his message to 
the Congress concerning immigration on 
January 13, 1965, pointed out that as the 
result of the then current law and poli- 
cies, “thousands of our citizens are 
needlessly seperated from their parents 
or other close relatives.” He recom- 
mended preferences that “would favor 
close relatives and citizens and per- 
manent residents, and thus serve to pro- 
mote the reuniting of families—long a 
primary goal of American immigration 
policy.” 

In its report to accompany H.R. 2580, 
which was subsequently enacted as the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1965, 
the House Committee on the Judiciary 
pointed out that Congress “has progres- 
sively enacted special legislation to per- 
mit the reuniting of families.” 

In commenting on the bill, the report 
stated: 

Reunification of families is emphasized as 
the foremost consideration. The bill has a 
revised order of preferences to first reunite 
families (H. Rept. No. 745, 89th Cong., Ist 
sess., 1965, p. 12.) 


Mr. Speaker, enactment of my bill will 
not only place Italians on an equal basis 
with applicants from other nations there- 
by promoting the principle of equality of 
treatment; but more importantly, in 
human terms, it will strengthen the long- 
standing policy of the United States 
favoring the reunification of families. 


THE PROPOSED GUARANTEED 
EMPLOYMENT ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, a few days ago this House passed, by 
an overwhelming margin, a bill designed 
to assist law-enforcement officers in cop- 
ing with the outward symptoms of what 
I referred to during the debate as Amer- 
ica’s most serious crisis since the Civil 
War. That bill contained, among other 
provisions, a generous authorization for 
funds to train such officers in combatting 
riots. 

But attacking the symptoms of a ma- 
jor cancer in the body politic is only part 
of the job—and the easier and more 
superificial part, at that. Now we must 
turn to the other part of the job—the 
eradication of the root causes of civil 
unrest. 

The Congress and the President have 
been working together, along with dedi- 
cated State and local officials in every 
part of the Nation, to strike at the causes 
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of the dangerous sense of irrelevance 
that makes strangers in a strange land 
of so many of our fellow Americans. This 
sense of irrelevance, I suggest, is a deep- 
er wound to the human soul than seg- 
regation or discrimination or poverty— 
aven it adds to the pain of each of 
ese. 

When a whole technology is changing, 
as ours is; when the entire industrial 
pattern is being revolutionized, as ours 
is; when the strength and willingness to 
work that was all that many Americans 
could bring to the market place is no 
longer a sufficient commodity with which 
to earn a living; then people begin to 
wonder what they exist for, and whether 
they have any meaning as individuals 
in the economy and in the society. When 
they feel this way, they lose any sense 
of identity and they are easy prey to the 
first demagog who comes along. 

Americans are a complex people, and 
our needs are complex. But the basic 
need of any human being is a purpose— 
a function to fulfill—a job to do. Jobs 
are not the whole answer to the problems 
that are facing our society, but they are 
an essential answer. And while the 
agenda of our society does not end with 
the goal of full employment, it most sure- 
ly begins there. 

I am today introducing, with the co- 
sponsorship of a large number of our dis- 
tinguished colleagues, H.R. 12280, a bill 
to help provide jobs for people able and 
willing to work. This bill calls for a mas- 
sive investment in the form of grants to 
Federal, State, and local government 
agencies and to private nonprofit organi- 
zations, to help them bear the cost of pro- 
viding a million new jobs a year to peo- 
ple who are now unemployed or seriously 
underemployed. The bill does not specify 
the kinds of jobs that can be offered, but 
it clearly envisages what I would call 
“entrance jobs”—jobs in urban improve- 
ment, jobs as teachers’ aides, hospital 
aides, jobs on reforestation projects, jobs 
which the economy needs, and which the 
unemployed need, but jobs which do not 
now exist. The bill further provides that 
such jobs will be offered subject to a 
brief but essential set of standards guar- 
anteeing that the men and women who 
are offered these jobs will be paid at a 
level high enough to sustain human 
dignity and under the protections which 
other working people take for granted. 

I can hear it said that this is a vast 
“make-work” bill. That is not the case. 
The work is there to be done, Mr. 
Speaker, and there are vast areas in 
which the Nation desperately needs the 
services of its unemployed. This is a 
“make-job” program to fill the unfilled 
and the dangerous gap between what the 
country and its people need and what is 
presently available in the way of jobs. 

The program which we are proposing 
would be a major innovation in the drive 
toward full employment. But it is not an 
innovation which is proposed without 
careful thought and testing. Several 
presidential groups in the last two years 
have recommended similar programs, 
The Automation Commission, the Public 
Welfare Advisory Council, and the Na- 
tional Crime Commission all backed 
strong measures to provide employment 
for those willing and able to work. The 
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National Advisory Commission on Food 

and Fiber made a similar recommenda- 

tion for a rural public service employ- 
ment program. And the White House 

Conference on Civil Rights called for 

guaranteed jobs for those physically able 

to work. 

In addition, the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, in a report 
titled, “Toward Full Employemnt,” rec- 
ommended a large-scale program of jobs 
tailored specifically for the hard-core 
unemployed. Last year, our good friend 
and able colleague, JIM SCHEUER, headed 
a Democratic study group task force, 
which recommended establishment of a 
program of public service employment. 
A limited version of the task force pro- 
posal was included in last year’s amend- 
ments to the poverty program. 

I will not exaggerate the claims for 
this legislation, Mr. Speaker. I believe 
the passage of this bill will not solve 
all our problems. It will not forever and 
immediately erase unemployment, nor 
will it bring within the first week of its 
operation, a total sense of belonging—a 
full realization of relevance to every 
American who today feels he does not 
have anything to offer this society. But 
it is a beginning and an ambitious be- 
ginning. I hope that we can have hear- 
ings at an early point. I hope the flaws 
which undoubtedly exist in this proposal 
can be brought to light, and that we can 
get moving toward the concept of guar- 
anteed employment. 

The Employment Act of 1946 pledged 
the Congress and the Nation to a policy 
of “assuring full employment.” That 
was 21 years ago and many Americans 
are still unable to find work. The time 
has come, I think, to redeem that pledge. 

One word more, Mr. Speaker—I am 
honored and gratified by the response to 
this bill. Forty-nine of our colleagues 
have agreed to have their names at- 
tached to this bill—so many, in fact, 
that the House rule which limits cospon- 
sorship to 25 members, has forced us to 
introduce more than one identical bill. 
My distinguished and able colleague, 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THompson], has introduced the second 
bill. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
the text of the legislation and the full 
list of cosponsors of the bills H.R. 12280 
and H.R. 12281: 

H.R. 12280 
[Identical to H.R. 12281] 

(Sponsors of H.R. 12280: James G. O'Hara, 
William D. Ford, Nedzi, Conyers, Perkins, 
Holland, Scheuer, Gonzalez, Halpern, Rees, 
Byrne of Pennsylvania, Gray, Barrett, Pepper, 
O'Hara of Illinois, Reuss, Hawkins, Roybal, 
Multer, Moorhead, Charles H. Wilson, Hel- 
stoski, Holifield, Diggs, and Karth.) 

(Sponsors of H.R. 12281: Messrs: Thomp- 
son of New Jersey, Bingham, Gilbert, Rosen- 
thal, Walker, Vanik, Corman, Rodino, Minish, 
Rhodes of Pennsylvania, Edwards of Califor- 
nia, Wright, Resnick, Brown of California, 
Farbstein, Mrs. Mink, Messrs. Burton of Cal- 
ifornia, Hathaway, Fraser, Mrs. Hansen of 
Washington, Messrs. Eckhardt, Nix, Cohelan, 
O’Konski, and Button.“ 

A bill to guarantee productive employment 
opportunities for those who are unem- 
ployed or underemployed 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “The Guaranteed Em- 
ployment Act of 1967”. 


DECLARATION OF FINDINGS, PURPOSE AND POLICY 


SEC. 2. (a) The Congress finds that, in the 
public interest, it is the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to find gainful employ- 
ment for those of our citizens who are able, 
willing, and seeking to work, but who, for 
reasons beyond their control as individuals, 
are unable to find such gainful employment; 
and that jobs assured by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the exercise of such responsibility 
will benefit not only those employed but will 
also benefit the Nation generally by assuring 
a more stable economy and a more stable 
society. 

(b) The Congress further finds and de- 
clares that to further implement the goal of 
full employment it shall be the continuing 
policy of the Federal Government to develop 
a program consistent with overall economic 
and manpower policies, with the active as- 
sistance and cooperation of State and local 
government agencies, and with nonprofit 
private agencies primarily in the public 
service area, for the purpose of guaranteeing 
productive employment opportunities for 
those of the unemployed and underemployed 
who are able, willing, and seeking to work. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “eligible unemployed per- 
son” means any individual aged eighteen to 
sixty-five, both inclusive, who has demon- 
strated that he is able, willing, and seeking 
to work, and (A) has been unemployed for 
five or more weeks; or (B) has been forced 
by economic reasons to work on a part-time 
basis though seeking full-time employment, 

(2) The term “part-time basis” means less 
than thirty-five hours a week for a continu- 
ous period of ten weeks or more. 

(3) The term “private nonprofit organi- 
zation” means any nonprofit educational in- 
stitution, or any private nonprofit hospital or 
other health-care institution, or any private 
nonprofit organization certified by the Sec- 
retary as engaged in activities designed to 
improve the physical, social, economic or cul- 
tural condition in the community or area 
to be served. 

(4) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 


OFFICE OF GUARANTEED EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Sec. 4, (a) There is hereby established in 
the Department of Labor an Office of Guar- 
anteed Employment Opportunities, which 
shall be headed by a Director appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

(b) That section 5316 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“(117) Director, Office of Guaranteed Em- 
ployment Opportunities, Department of 
Labor.” 

GRANT AUTHORITY 

Sec. 5. The Secretary may make grants to 
any Federal, State, or local governmental 
agency or with any private nonprofit or- 
ganization, to provide employment for up 
to one million eligible unemployed persons 
at any one time. 


APPLICATION 


Sec. 6, Any agency or organization which 
wishes to receive a grant under section 5 shall 
submit an application to the Secretary which 
shall contain assurances satisfactory to him 
that— 

(1) the requirements of section 7 (relating 
to avoidance of bad effects on others) will 
be met, 

(2) the wages paid under the grant wiil 
meet the requirements of section 8, 

(3) the hours of work will meet the re- 
quirements of section 9, 
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(4) the health and safety standards re- 
quired by section 10 will be met, 

(5) workmen’s compensation (or its equiv- 
alent) will be provided as required by sec- 
tion 11; 

(6) the information with respect to their 
rights and benefits will be provided each em- 
ployee as required by section 12, and 

(7) the applicant will make such reports 
in such form and containing such informa- 
tion as the Secretary may reasonably require 
to carry out his functions under this Act, 
and the applicant will keep such records and 
afford such access thereto as the Secretary 
may find necessary to assure the correctness 
and verification of such reports. 


EFFECTS ON OTHER WORKERS 


Sec. 7. A grant under section 5 shall be 
made only if it will result in an increase in 
the employment opportunities which would 
otherwise be available. A grant shall not be 
made under section 5 which would result in 
a reduction in the employment and labor 
costs of the applicant, or the displacement 
of persons currently employed, including 
partial displacement resulting from a reduc- 
tion in hours of work or wage rates or em- 
ployment benefits. Where a labor organiza- 
tion represents employees who are engaged 
in work similar to that assisted under the 
grant, and in the same area, the applicant 
shall inform the Secretary whether such or- 
ganization has been consulted. 


WAGES 


Sec. 8. Wages paid an employee under 
grants made under section 5 shall not be 
lower than, whichever is the highest; (1) the 
minimum wage applicable to the employ- 
ment under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 as amended if section 6 of such Act 
applied to the employee and he was not 
exempt under section 13 thereof, (2) the 
State or local minimum wage for the most 
nearly comparable covered employment, or 
(3) the prevailing rate of wages in the area 
for similar work. 


HOURS OF WORK 


Sec. 9. The normal hours of work of an 
employee employed under a grant made un- 
der section 5 shall not exceed eight per day 
or forty per week. Overtime work shall be 
permitted only where unusual circumstances 
exist and only if other employees of the 
grantee are also required to perform such 
overtime work. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Sec. 10. Each grantee under section 5 shall 
maintain suitable standards of health and 
safety, including (1) suitable physical exam- 
inations for prospective employees and em- 
ployees returning to work after an absence 
due to illness or injury, (2) first aid facili- 
ties and assistance, (3) a safe place to work 
and adequate sanitary facilities, (4) safety 
inspections and reports, (5) rules governing 
undue physical exertion, and (6) a system 
under which all supervisors are fully in- 
formed as to health and safety rules. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Src. 11. A grantee under section 5 shall 
provide to each employee under the grant a 
program of compensation for work injuries 
under which the benefits are at least com- 
parable to the benefits generally available to 
other employees employed in the same lo- 
cality. 

INFORMATION TO EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 12. Each employee employed under a 
grant under section 5 shall be advised per- 
sonally, before employment, as to his rights 
and benefits in connection with such em- 
ployment. This includes advice as to avail- 
ability of fringe benefits, unemployment in- 
surance coverage, the standards of work per- 
forance required, the authority of super- 
visors to fire or discipline workers, the ex- 
istence of grievance or appeals procedures, 
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and the assistance provided in connection 
with, or prospects for, employment beyond 
the grant period. A copy or copies of a state- 
ment of such advice approved by the Secre- 
tary and of these labor standards shall be 
posted in a prominent place or places or 
otherwise made available to all persons em- 
ployed, or applying for work, with assistance 
provided under this grant. The statement of 
these standards shall also be made avail- 
able, upon request, for inspection by any in- 
terested person, including other employees 
of the employing agency and representatives 
of labor organizations in the area. 
COMPLIANCE 

Sec. 13. Where the Secretary finds that 
there has been a failure to comply with any 
assurance referred to in section 6, or that 
any grantee has failed to comply with any 
requirement of this Act, he may withhold all 
or any part of future payments under the 
grant until he is satisfied there will no longer 
be any failure to comply, and where he deems 
it appropriate he may require the grantee 
to replace any funds which have been mis- 
applied. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Sec. 14. The Secretary shall contract with 
Federal, State, or local agencies, or with pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies, to provide appro- 
priate education and training programs to 
increase the basic communications and tech- 
nical skills of persons provided employment 
under the pr . The Secretary, in addi- 
tion to assuring eligible participants of em- 
ployment and training opportunities, shall 
promote wherever possible programs to assist 
participants in achieving a meaningful and 
productive career. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 15. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $4,000,000,000 for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1968, and 
such sums as may be necessary for succeed- 
ing fiscal years. 


H. RAP BROWN’S BOND SHOULD 
BE CANCELED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people have a right to ask if 
our legal machinery is adequate to meet 
the challenges of our times. They have a 
right to ask that question when they see 
H. Rap Brown, the current president of 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, moving around this country 
advocating the assassination of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, urging Amer- 
icans to take guns into their hands to 
carve out for themselves their rights and 
privileges, urging all sorts of violence, 
and resorting to the most incendiary kind 
of oratory while this man is out on bond 
granted by a judge in Alexandria on a 
fugitive warrant of crossing a State line 
to escape prosecution. 

It appears to me that the American 
people have the right to ask why all of 
the authorities do not exercise all of the 
weapons at their command to deal with 
this individual. Certainly we recognize 
the inherent rights of all Americans to 
speak out on controversial issues under 
the guarantees afforded them in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. But there 
is no question but that what Mr. H. Rap 
Brown has been doing and advocating 
transcends the bounds of any rights of 
freedom of speech. 
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Here is a man who is inciting people 
to engage in insurrection. 

Here is a man who is inciting people 
to overthrow their Government. 

Here is a man who is using the most 
violent language in his appeals to the 
base emotions of the people, in contradic- 
tion of everything that America and 
Americans stand for. 

Now how did all this come about? Mr. 
Brown had two warrants issued against 
him in Cambridge, Md. One was for coun- 
seling the people of that community to 
burn down the local school. In the State 
of Maryland there is a law which makes 
it a felony to counsel the burning of any 
store, barn, or schoolhouse. 

One hour after Mr. Brown made his in- 
cendiary speech in Cambridge, the Pine 
Street Elementary School burned to the 
ground and there was a loss of $370,000 to 
the people of that community. 

This man was also charged in another 
warrant with inciting a riot. He is 
charged with urging the people of that 
community to get guns and strike down 
the “honkies,” as he calls the white peo- 
ple of that community, and shoot them 
to death. 

One hour later a policeman was shot 
in Cambridge, Md., after the speech that 
H. Rap Brown made in that community. 

So the local authorities up there swore 
out two warrants charging Brown with 
these two crimes. H. Rap Brown hid in 
a funeral hearse and escaped across the 
State line into Virginia in order to avoid 
prosecution by the authorities of Cam- 
bridge, Md. 

The FBI arrested him in Alexandria 
and he is now out on bond and his case 
comes up on August 22. 

It would appear to me that there is 
ample law on the books for the judge at 
Alexandria to immediately invalidate the 
bond under which Brown has his freedom 
from the warrant charging him with 
flight across a State line to avoid prose- 
cution in Maryland and order Brown 
to stand trial immediately. That judge 
now has the right to cancel that bond 
and to have Brown brought before him 
forthwith because I do not believe the 
judge intended for Brown to roam all 
over the Nation inciting riots while he 
was allowed to make bond to prepare his 
defense. 

It seems to me the judge has ample 
opportunity to deal with this man now 
instead of waiting until the 22d of Au- 
gust and I urge that judge to exercise 
that authority forthwith. 

We have a right to ask how many more 
cities are going to be burned? How many 
mo: o people are going to be killed? How 
much more violence is going to follow in 
the wake of H. Rap Brown’s vitriolic and 
hatred-filled preachings all over this 
country? 

Last night in Florida he urged the peo- 
ple to take their guns in hand and go out 
and carve out for themselves their rights. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me the 
American people have the right to ask 
the question whether or not the legal 
machinery in this country is adequate to 
deal with people like H. Rap Brown. I 
think it is. I believe the judiciary and 
the interested local agencies, the FBI, 
and the Department of Justice should in- 
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deed use all of their resources and make 
sure that renegades like Brown are taken 
out of society. 

My own judgment is that H. Rap 
Brown, like Stokely Carmichael, should 
be arrested and put through a psychi- 
atric proceeding. 

I wrote Monday to the Secret Service 
and asked them to arrest Stokely Car- 
michael the moment he sets foot on 
American soil. There is a standing cus- 
tom and standard procedure that when a 
person makes a threat against the Pres- 
ident of the United States, that person 
is picked up by the Secret Service or the 
local police and given a mental exami- 
nation to see whether or not that person 
is mentally fit, or whether he is some 
mental defective in the community. 

I do not know of any reason why 
either Brown or Carmichael should be 
given any other treament than is given 
to others who make such threats. Both 
of these men have made overt, public 
threats against the safety of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It seems to 
me that the full resources of this coun- 
try, both local, State, and Federal 
should be used to see that these two 
people are brought before the bar of jus- 
tice. I think until this is done and effec- 
tively done, the American people have 
the right to ask whether or not the legal 
machinery in this country is adequate 
to meet the great crisis of our times. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


SOFTWOOD LUMBER STANDARDS— 
EXECUTIVE DECISION NEEDED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, as my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in the House of 
Representatives know from previous oc- 
casions when I have taken the floor, the 
great State of Montana is a State which 
derives substantial revenues and pay- 
rolls from softwood lumber. My own im- 
mediate constituents in the First District 
depend heavily upon the production, dis- 
tribution, and marketing of lumber for 
their economic substance. It is my obliga- 
tion to serve their interests with respect 
to lumber matters in this body. 

Today, however, I propose to address 
myself to an issue involving softwood 
lumber which is of concern not only to 
my district, my State, or even the West. 
It is a matter of genuine concern to every 
Member of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate of the United States be- 
cause it involves the very life’s blood of 
their own constituencies whether for- 
ested or not, whether urban or rural, 
whether prosperous or poor. I rise today 
to seek justice and equity for the entire 
chain of producers, distributors, speci- 
fiers, architects, builders, and American 
homeowners who have waited 6 long 
years for the Department of Commerce 
to enable them to benefit from a modern, 
engineered softwood lumber standard. 

All of these people from the mill to the 
American home itself have been ear- 
nestly trying to develop and adopt an 
improved standard for softwood lumber. 
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They have been trying to do so under the 
procedures prescribed by the Department 
of Commerce voluntary products stand- 
ards program. To date, despite the best 
intentions and the most rigorous ad- 
herence to whatever procedures the De- 
partment has suggested were current, 
they have been thwarted. 

They have properly operated through 
the American Lumber Standards Com- 
mittee which is appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Presumably this was 
the proper course. And yet, after that 
Committee had approved 3 years ago, a 
standard which presumably met Depart- 
ment of Commerce criteria and the ma- 
jority of interested parties had balloted 
favorably, the Department of Commerce 
ruled it was not supported by a con- 
sensus. Subsequent to this turndown, the 
Secretary revised the American Lumber 
Standards Committee to meet changed 
membership criteria. 

The new American Lumber Standards 


mittee had voted out the last revision 
favorably and the Department of Com- 
merce had attested it met all necessary 
criteria, the proposed standard was once 
again distributed to acceptors for ap- 
proval under a sampling system care- 
fully devised and evaluated by the 
Bureau of the Census, a Department of 
Commerce agency. The results were an- 
nounced by the National Bureau of 
Standards, another Commerce agency. 

When the findings were forwarded to 
the Department of Commerce it was dis- 
closed that 80 percent of the softwood 
lumber producers in the United States 
had voted to accept the new standard. 
Ninety-three percent of consumers voted 
for the proposed new standard. I have 
it on good authority that had the Bu- 
reau of Standards been empowered to 
act, it would have accepted and promul- 
gated the new standard which had clearly 
won acceptance. 

But the General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce then ruled that the 
revised standard could not be promul- 
gated for two reasons: First, the results 
of the balloting did not reflect a con- 
sensus; and second, even if consensus 
had been achieved the standard failed 
to meet the criteria by reason of being 
deficient in terms of performance re- 
quirements. 

The American Lumber Standards 
Committee, comprised of highly qualified 
technical personnel representing all 
aspects of softwood lumber manufacture, 
specification, distribution, and use was 
stunned by this decision. An appeal was 
directed to the Secretary of Commerce 
seeking a reversal of the ruling—it was 
denied. 

It should be noted at this point with 
some alarm, I think, that the Depart- 
ment deviated in three significant ways 
from normal balloting procedures in its 
handling of the lumber standard. It in- 
vited negative votes and even solicited 
votes through letters, telegrams, and 
telephone calls. It failed to determine 
the validity of negative votes as it was 
obligated to do under its own procedures. 
In fact, the Department of Commerce 
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even weighted in its balance 400 among 
470 negative votes received by the Bureau 
of Standards in identical, prestamped, 
preaddressed envelopes. These multiple 
objections were obviously generated by 
elements with a direct monetary interest 
in retaining the standard which gives 
them an economic advantage. But these 
votes were counted nonetheless. The 
postballoting demand for inclusion of 
performance criteria for lumber also 
varied from other standards previously 
published without such criteria and now 
in force. 

The Secretary of Commerce then ap- 
pointed a three-man Panel with two rep- 
resentatives from the Department of 
Commerce and one from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to examine two ques- 
tions relating to softwood lumber stand- 
ards: The first was whether to withdraw 
the present standard; the second was 
whether to seek legislative authority 
from the Congress of the United States 
authorizing or requiring the Secretary of 
Commerce to impose mandatory soft- 
wood lumber standards. 

The Panel held hearings on June 19 
of this year and published its findings 
and recommendations to the Secretary 
on July 11. During the hearings Dr. Allen 
V. Astin, Director of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, and now Acting As- 
sistant Secretary for Science and Tech- 
nology of the Department of Commerce, 
submitted a statement which declared 
that the present standard SPR 16-53 
is “technically inadequate,” “not in the 
public interest,” and “should be with- 
drawn.” Lumber industry witnesses rep- 
resenting 80 percent of the producers 
concurred in this statement and testi- 
fied to that effect. Witnesses represent- 
ing some western producers of green 
lumber, who have consistently resisted 
adoption of the proposed improved 
standard, asked that the current stand- 
ard be retained and that the Secretary 
seek congressional action to resolve the 
issue. 

The findings of the three-man panel 
are, I submit, Mr. Speaker, unbelievable 
although they are not more unbelievable 
than previous actions by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and its agencies in 
the conduct of this travesty in the name 
of “public interest.” . 

The panel found: 

First, withdrawal of the standard is 
Asii of discretion with the Secre- 

Second, SPR 16-53 appears to be tech- 
nically inadequate. 

Third, the deficiencies of SPR, 16-53 
handicap the consumer by seriously im- 
pairing his ability to choose lumber ap- 
propriate to his needs. 

Fourth, withdrawal of the SPR 16-53 
would result in severe dislocation in the 
industry and would operate to the detri- 
ment of the consumer. 

This conclusion was based upon “over 
65” responses from distributor elements 
of the industry. 

I would point out that according to the 
Department of Commerce itself, there are 
something more than 11,000 “dis- 
tributors” of lumber and construction 
materials. The panel, in making its de- 
cision, therefore was swayed by six- 
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tenths of 1 percent of the distributor- 
ship business. 

This reflects the key problem in the 
Department—any opposition means no 
action. 

Fifth, SPR 16-53, for protection of 
users and consumers, should be revised 
immediately. 

Sixth, the present standard should be 
retained for “a reasonable time” pending 
this revision. 

Seventh, failures to revise SPR 16-53 
under the Department of Commerce’s 
Voluntary Product Standards Program 
were “the result of basic economic divi- 
sions within the producer segment of the 
industry. 

If I may, Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
quote the lines immediately following 
this economic division finding in the 
Panel report: 

It appears that certain producers of green 
softwood lumber have an artificial economic 
advantage because of the failure of SPR 
16-53 to relate softwood lumber size to mois- 
ture content and the inclusion of SPR 16-53 
in various building codes and regulations. 
The testimony received provides no basis for 
any expectation that this economic division 
can be reduced sufficiently to allow promul- 
gation of a new revision under existing De- 
partmental procedures. 


Let us review then the facts as they 
have been related, thus far: 

Eighty percent of softwood lumber pro- 
ducers and 93 percent of consumers 
voted in favor of a new standard which 
equates size with moisture content. 

Opposition to the new standard came 
principally from some Western green 
lumber producers. The Panel found that 
Western green producers have “an arti- 
ficial economic advantage” under the 
present standard. 

The National Bureau of Standards 
finds the present standard “technically 
inadequate,” “not in the public interest,” 
and that “it should be withdrawn.” 

The Panel finds that the present 
standard is technically inadequate be- 
cause it does not relate size to moisture 
content, the very fact which is corrected 
in the proposed revision opposed by the 
few Western green producers who derive 
an advantage from that deficiency in the 
present standard. 

The Panel says the deficiencies in the 
present standard “handicap the con- 
sumer by seriously impairing his ability 
to choose lumber appropriate to his 
needs.” It follows then the Panel says, 
that the standard should be immedi- 
ately revised. 

The Panel also says in what appears 
to be “double-think” that withdrawal of 
the standard it has declared “technically 
inadequate” and unfair to the consumer 
would “operate to the detriment of the 
consumer.” 

It further states that “withdrawal of 
a standard is a matter of discretion with 
the Department of Commerce.” 

So, one might assume, on the burden 
of evidence of a wholly discredited stand- 
ard, an unfair economic advantage to a 
minor segment of producers, serious 
handicap to the consumer, and ready 
availability of a better standard with 
broad support, the Secretary, exercising 
his discretionary powers, would be ad- 
vised to withdraw the present standard 
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and press for adoption of the revised 
standard under the voluntary products 
standards program. 

This, of course, is too logical. 

The panel recommended that the Sec- 
retary retain the present standard for 
a reasonable time pending revision and, 
at the same time, recommended that the 
Secretary seek legislation as soon as pos- 
sible, and I quote, “which would require 
or authorize him to issue a uniform soft- 
wood lumber standard in consultation 
with interested public and private agen- 
cies and other interested parties. This 
standard should relate size to moisture 
content and include such performance 
criteria as may be practicable, and neces- 
sary to protect both users and consum- 
ers. This legislation should also provide 
that softwood lumber which complies 
with the standard be distinguished from 
that which does not comply. Thus the 
legislation would be mandatory in its 
requirement that all softwood lumber 
which complies with the standard be so 
labeled, but voluntary in that compliance 
with the standard would be optional. The 
panel feels that this legislation would 
lead to the utilization of the new stand- 
ard by industry and by building codes 
and regulations.” 

There is a final sentence in that long 
paragraph which warrants attention of 
the House of Representatives in these 
times of tightened belts and enormous 
budget demands. And I quote again from 
the panel report: 

Any proposed legislation should include a 
provision for appropriate funding of the ac- 
tivities to be undertaken. 


The activities to be undertaken, I 
would remind you, involve mandatory 
marking of softwood lumber produced in 
compliance with an arbitrarily imposed 
standard. This would necessitate Federal 
inspection services to verify compliance, 
proper marking, perhaps performance in 
place, fulfillment of requirements of the 
relationship of size and moisture content, 
and related administration—all to be 
paid for not by the industry nor by the 
consumer but by the Treasury of the 
United States. 

These recommendations to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce are but a fitting climax 
to a comedy of errors which has imposed 
upon the softwood lumber industry over 
6 long years the mask of tragedy. The 
American consumer, I submit, has been 
the real victim of the vacillation and 
equivocation surrounding the minor of- 
ficials of the Department of Commerce 
and their activities or inactivities in re- 
solving this issue. 

Consumers are not getting the kind of 
lumber they want covered by standards 
they voted to adopt. The great majority 
of producers are not supported by the 
Department of Commerce in their efforts 
to manufacture a superior product to 
better serve the market and enable them 
to meet the technological advances of 
competitive materials which have not 
been hamstrung by bureaucratic inef- 
ficiency and delay. I say with deep regret 
that of all the products covered under the 
voluntary industry standards program of 
the Department of Commerce, lumber 
and lumber alone has been singled out 
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for special treatment which changes the 
rules of the game as it is being played. 

No other standard, to my knowledge, 
has had its acceptance balloting sub- 
divided and reported on a geographical 
basis as lumber has. 

No other product, tomy knowledge, has 
devised an improved standard meeting 
Department of Commerce criteria and, 
after the balloting, been told that it 
failed to meet the criteria—lumber has. 

No other product, to my knowledge, has 
had items manufactured to the most 
advanced standards available anywhere 
and accepted by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the General Services 
Administration of the U.S. Government 
as “technically suitable” and then had 
that standard rejected by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on legalistic techni- 
calities—lumber has. 

I doubt seriously that any industry in 
America has been obliged to exceed 80 
percent approval by producers and 93 
percent approval by consumers for its 
standards before winning Department 
of Commerce concurrence—lumber has. 

Members of this body may recall when 
the Housing Act of 1965 was under con- 
sideration that we concurred in an 
amendment originating in the Senate 
which provided authority for the Federal 
Housing Authority to accept in construc- 
tion any product which could be certified 
as “technically suitable.” FHA did not 
seek this authority; it appeared, at the 
time, to be satisfied with accepting only 
the tried and true in construction mate- 
rials believing that innovation and prog- 
ress would ultimately be reflected in 
revised industry standards. Softwood 
lumber gives the lie to that philosophy 
and justifies the passage of that amend- 
ment. 

This is true of many other products as 
well which have performed remarkably 
in new applications. The technical 
suitability” amendment to the Housing 
Act of 1965 has performed effectively in 
the interest of the consumer, of the 
builder, of the architect, and of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration which has 
recognized its merit and uses it exten- 
sively. Softwood lumber manufactured 
to the sizes and moisture content pre- 
scribed in the proposed revision to SPR 
16-53 is accepted by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration and is performing 
well in service as the Forest Products 
Laboratory of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reported it would do. But 
the Department of Commerce of the 
United States rejects that standard, re- 
jects products manufactured to that 
standard, and rejects every effort of a 
responsible industry to better serve its 
consumers and meeting the advances of 
its competitors. 

It is not my purpose today, Mr. 
Speaker, to attack the Secretary of Com- 
merce for we do not yet have the benefit 
of his decision on this matter. Secre- 
tary Trowbridge has inherited all of the 
grief and confusions which have accumu- 
lated within his Department and its var- 
ious agencies over the years since this 
lumber standards issue first became a 
matter of departmental concern. The 
present Secretary impresses all of us, I 
am sure, as a youthful, dynamic, highly 
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ed official determined to reestab- 
lish the reputation of the Department of 
Commerce as a decisive and effective 
representative of both business and the 
American consumer. He will never be 
more sorely tested, I am sure, than in 
rejecting the illogical recommendations 
of his panel and his subordinate advisers 
and acting to free the American soft- 
wood lumber industry and its consumers 
from the shackles which have bound 
them for so long. 

He will be subjected to violent criti- 
cism by those who lose their “artificial 
economic advantage.” He will be reviled 
by certain elements in this country who 
believe that all matters of controversy 
should be clarified by statute. Others 
will insist that the determination of 
standards for all products should be the 
responsibility of the Secretary of Com- 
merce backed up by punitive legislation 
directed against those producers who 
decline to comply with Federal control 
of what they should manufacture. 

Secretary Trowbridge, beset by the 
years of indecision within his own De- 
partment, conditioned perhaps his ad- 
visers who suggest that hot potatoes be 
thrown to the Congress for adjudica- 
tion, and pressured without doubt by 
parties to the controversy who hope to 
retain for 1 or 2 more years their special 
profit deal at the expense of the Ameri- 
can consumer, will need to be backed up 
when he makes the decision which will 
best serve the majority of the American 
people, 

I for one have already urged him to 
act forthrightly by withdrawing the pres- 
ent totally discredited standard, and thus 
enable the industry to act positively to 
win acceptance in the marketplace for 
its better product. I have urged him as 
well to apply his discretionary powers to 
such good effect that it will be unneces- 
sary for him to refer to the Congress a 
matter which properly resides in his own 
sphere of influence. 

Nor am I alone in this appeal of his 
strength, judgment, and sense of respon- 
sibility. More than 80 Members of the 
House of Representatives have expressed 
their views to the Secretary along with 
more than 20 Members of the other body 
to urge the Secretary to withdraw the 
standard, and to recommend against sub- 
mission of legislation on this question. 

More than 130 building code officials 
from all corners of the United States, in 
letters to the Secretary, have denied that 
withdrawal of the standard would result 
in confusion to the consumer, and have 
asked that the present standard be with- 
drawn. The three model building code 
conferences, with combined memberships 
of building officials representing more 
than 2,300 municipalities, have expressed 
these same views. 

On the consumer side, architects, 
builders, distributors, and other specifiers 
have expressed to the Secretary their 
conviction that he can only act in the 
public interest by exercising the discre- 
tionary powers already accorded him by 
virtue of the office he now holds. Cer- 
tainly the private sector should be given 
a chance to resolve this issue free from 
Government redtape before Congress is 
asked to become involved. 
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The Department of Commerce, Mr. 
Speaker, is considered by many to have 
surrendered its advocacy for business 
and the consumer to other agencies of 
Government. It has, in too many in- 
stances in recent years, sidestepped issues 
with consequent dissatisfaction on both 
sides of the dispute. I urge the Members 
of the House to join with me in making 
it clear to the present Secretary that we 
have confidence in his ability to act 
properly, that we urge him to do so, and 
that we reject out of hand the recom- 
mendations of his panel that the Con- 
gress of the United States be asked to 
act on a technical matter beyond its pur- 
view, and which he should properly deal 
with under his own executive powers. 

I yield to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. ULLMAN]. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman for bringing this 
matter to the attention of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to join with the 
gentleman from Montana in expressing 
deep concern over the method by which 
the Secretary of Commerce proposes to 
solve the problem of uniform softwood 
lumber standards. The special intergov- 
ernmental panel delegated to advise on 
the establishment of new softwood lum- 
ber standards has declared that existing 
standards are technically inadequate and 
that they are a handicap to the industry 
and to the consumer. However, the Panel 
concluded by recommending that such 
inadequate standards be retained until 
the Congress enacts legislation imposing 
mandatory standards on the industry. 

I am greatly disturbed that the Secre- 
tary has apparently decided to take this 
“easy way out.” Instead of cooperating 
in efforts to arrive at suitable standards 
beneficial to the industry and to the 
public, he intends to leave existing stand- 
ards in effect until Congress imposes new 
ones. 

I suggest that the Secretary should ex- 
ercise the powers that have been dele- 
gated to him by the Congress—powers 
that were intended to serve the public 
interest and which afford ample au- 
thority for him to meet the challenge. 

For Congress to legislate such stand- 
ards would represent a serious failure on 
the part of Government and industry. I 
recommend that every means be used to 
find a solution within the framework of 
voluntary procedures—a practice which 
works effectively in other wood products 
industries. I believe that, with the active 
cooperation and encouragement of the 
Secretary of Commerce, softwood lumber 
producers and users can draft suitable 
standards that will be acceptable to the 
vast majority. There are over 70 major 
lumber manufacturers in my congres- 
sional district with a total production in 
excess of 2 billion board feet per year, 
and each one is fully aware of the neces- 
sity of uniform standards to comply with 
the needs of the Nation’s construction 
industry. Iam not aware of a single one, 
however, that supports the imposition 
of mandatory standards by the Con- 
gress. 

I am strongly opposed to any attempt 
to legislate such standards, and I hope 
the Secretary will support current ef- 
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forts within the industry to achieve vol- 
untary standards. 

Mr. OLSEN. I thank the gentleman 
from Oregon for his remarks, and I 
thank him very much for his earnest 
support of this effort to improve soft- 
wood lumber standards. 

I yield to the gentlewoman from 
Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

The gentleman from Montana has 
clearly placed before this esteemed body 
the elements of an issue which has too 
long been beclouded by special interest 
on the part of a small percentage of soft- 
wood lumber producers, lack of interest 
and effectiveness on the part of Depart- 
ment of Commerce officials, and denial 
of the public interest by both. 

It is a privilege to associate myself 
with the remarks of the distinguished 
gentleman and to urge upon this body 
a clear representation to the Secretary 
of Commerce that we expect him to act 
in such a way on this issue that it will 
cease to be an issue. Like the gentleman 
from Montana I am concerned that the 
Secretary act promptly to remove the 
present intolerable burden from the 
shoulders of the small lumberman I rep- 
resent. 

There can, to my mind, be no justifica- 
tion for continued retention of a soft- 
wood lumber standard which has been 
rejected by 80 percent of the producers 
and 93 percent of the consumers. In stat- 
ing these percentages I have availed my- 
self of the technique adopted by the De- 
partment of Commerce in reporting the 
results of earlier ballotings. They did not 
declare as we do in this body, or as any 
election result does, that the winner re- 
ceived 75 percent and the loser 25 per- 
cent. On the contrary, they reported that 
producers in the acceptor list, and that 
is what it was actually called, had re- 
jected the proposed revision by 20.4 per- 
cent by number of establishments. 

There was, as a matter of actual fact, 
in the official Department of Commerce 
release of April 28, 1967, no positive re- 
port of the overwhelming favorable vote 
rendered the proposed revision by the 
producer element. Each segment, re- 
ported on a geographic region basis, 
which the distinguished gentleman from 
Montana pointed out was a departure 
from normal evaluation practice, was 
tabulated only on the basis of rejection. 
Other voting groups, such as distribu- 
tors, consumers, and users, all of which 
polled over 75 percent favorable votes 
were reported in the customary order. 

This, it appears to me, is symptomatic 
of the negative approach which the De- 
partment of Commerce has consistently 
taken toward resolution of this softwood 
standard and might raise serious ques- 
tions as to the pressures brought upon 
public officials by those elements of the 
producing segment who are being con- 
firmed in their unwarranted economic 
advantage by retention of the present 
inadequate standard. Why, one might 
properly inquire, should a Government 
department deviate so obviously from 
the normal methods of reporting the re- 
sults of a balloting unless it were at- 
tempting to persuade the casual reader 
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that rejection rather than acceptance 
was the order of the day? 

I hasten to say, Mr. Speaker, that my 
remarks in this regard are not intended 
to raise any question of partisanship 
with respect to the resolution of this 
issue. Certainly, the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Montana have already re- 
flected admirably the fact that this is a 
question embracing all Americans and 
their interests and not the interests of 
either side of the aisle. 

This fact has been brought home 
forcibly to me by the earnest inquiries 
which I have received from members of 
both parties comprising this distin- 
guished body who, knowing of my con- 
stituent interest in softwood lumber 
manufacture, have sought my counsel as 
to a proper course in response to requests 
for action from their own districts. I 
have told them all, Republican and Dem- 
ocrat alike, that the best interests of 
their constituents will be served whether 
they be producers, specifiers, designers, 
builders, or homebuyers by an early res- 
olution to this problem. 

That resolution rests, I believe, square- 
ly in the lap of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. He has the power to withdraw 
the offending standard. He has the power 
to determine “consensus” without requir- 
ing further balloting on the proposed 
revision to SPR 16-53. He has the au- 
thority and position to invite positive ac- 
tion by the industry itself by withdraw- 
ing the Department of Commerce alto- 
gether from the issue and enabling the 
industry to establish its own standards 
organization as it has already offered to 
do. I might point out that despite ques- 
tionable balloting procedures, the results 
clearly demonstrate that only 20 percent 
of producers want SPR 16-53 retained as 
written and 80 percent want it revised. 

Certainly I would agree with my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Montana that 
the answer does not lie in referring a 
technical and economic impasse to the 
Congress for solution. There is no com- 
mittee, in my judgment, in either House 
which has the competence to draft a 


softwood lumber standard or any stand- - 


ard for that matter. Furthermore, it is 
not the function of the Congress of the 
United States to legislate in any manner 
which may prove to discriminate against 
the interests of a responsible industry. 

Standardization is a viable art and 
science. Standards are meaningful only 
when they are responsive to changes re- 
flecting technological and material ad- 
vances. I am told that the defeat of the 
Luftwaffe of Nazi Germany in World 
War II could be traced to an early freez- 
ing of designs and standards for fighter 
aircraft. No room had been left for prog- 
ress in the state of the art. 

The establishment of standards by 
congressional action could surely limit 
the flexibility of such documents in the 
lumber industry or any other. If manda- 
tory standards for lumber were to be es- 


tablished by statute the lumber industry . 


would be severely handicapped in its 
competitive position and technological 
progress so sorely needed by the industry 
would be further retarded. 

It is my view, which I have already ex- 
pressed to Secretary Trowbridge, along 
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with the 80 other Members of this body 
referred to by the gentleman from Mon- 
tana, that he should at once withdraw 
the present standard and that he should 
reject the recommendations by the panel 
that he seek legislation to resolve his 
Department’s internal frailties in this 
regard. 

I thank the gentleman for his courtesy 
in enabling me to endorse fully the posi- 
tion he has so ably stated with respect to 
the softwood lumber standards issue. I 
hope other Members of this body con- 
cerned with protecting the American 
consumer from “artificial economic ad- 
vantage” and protecting a great Ameri- 
can industry from further bureaucratic 
abuses will see fit to join with him in his 
statement. 

Mr, OLSEN. Mr, Speaker, I thank the 
gentlewoman from Washington. I cer- 
wor appreciate her support in this 
ma 


I yield now to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HUNGATE]. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I join with 
the remarks of the gentleman in the well 
and the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Washintgon, who have stated the case 
admirably, I think, on behalf of the lum- 
ber industry. 

It seems to me that with the consensus 
the Department of Commerce would re- 
quire in this case, it would be almost un- 
obtainable on any issue, where we have 80 
percent of the people in the industry ap- 
proving standards and 93 percent of their 
consumers going along with the proposi- 
tion. The attitude of the Department of 
Commerce seems to me unrealistic in re- 
gard to the lumber industry. 

I thank and congratulate the gentle- 
man from Montana for taking this time 
to set this subject in proper focus and to 
call this problem to the attention of the 
House. 

Indeed, if we need something higher 
than 80 percent agreement or 93 percent 
agreement on major issues, we could 
pass very few measures in this body. I 
hope the Department of Commerce will 
reconsider its position and use the con- 
siderable amount of expert knowledge 
and agreement that we find in the lum- 
ber industry. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Missouri. I concur with 
him that if this body or the other body 
in the Congress were requiring 80 to 93 
percent concurring on a proposition, we 
would never ever get anything done. 

I must also observe, as the gentleman 
does, that the Secretary of Commerce is 
just not getting anything done in this 
field at all. He is denying the American 
public a great deal of savings in con- 
struction by simply not getting the job 
done. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ep- 
WARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS. of Alabama, I thank 
the gentleman very much for yielding 
this time to me. I want to commend the 
gentleman and the other speakers for 
bringing this subject to the floor. 

To me 80 percent represents a pretty 
good consensus. It is inconceivable to 
me that the Secretary of Commerce has 
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not long ago gone along with 80 percent 
of the industry and revised these stand- 
ards as the gentleman in the well recom- 
mended. It is also inconceivable to me 
that anyone would suggest that the sit- 
uation or the problem should be resolved 
here in the Congress. I doubt that any 
of us consider ourselves to be timber ex- 
perts or standards experts when it comes 
to lumber. The problem should be re- 
solved right there in the office of the 
Secretary of Commerce where it belongs. 

If the Secretary of Commerce is un- 
willing to carry on what I understand 
would be his burden in this situation, 
then it would seem to me he ought to at 
least cancel out the inadequate stand- 
ards that everybody or at least a sub- 
stantial portion of the responsible in- 
dustry agrees should be canceled and 
let the free enterprise system work and 
let industry agree on standards separate 
and apart from the office of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Now, this should not 
be necessary. The Secretary, if he would 
follow what I consider to be a prudent 
course, would immediately put in stand- 
ards that over 80 percent of the industry 
agreed with and supported. Like the gen- 
tleman in the well said, then we will im- 
mediately see savings in the industry. 
We would see confusion end and calm 
begin. The industry once again will be 
on the right course. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I thank the gen- 
tleman for bringing this matter to the 
attention of the House and join him in 
his concern. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

I want to say, and not facetiously at 
all, that our program of bringing about 
more modern lumbering standards would 
even save us sawdust. We would have less 
sawdust, and that would be a great sav- 
ing for the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, now I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding, and I wish to commend the 
gentleman for the position he has taken 
in this matter. I certainly associate my- 
self with his remarks as well as his posi- 
tion. 

It seems to me that any improvement 
in a building product which will stimu- 
late housing construction is for the bet- 
terment of our entire economy. 

I am assured by responsible people in 
my district in North Carolina that the 
proposed standard worked out by agree- 
ment in the lumber industry will be 
greatly beneficial to homebuilding. 

As I understand it, homebuilders 
everywhere have voted overwhelmingly 
for a new and improved lumber product. 
They tell me that it could speed their 
work and cut costs. 

Then why is the Department of Com- 
merce standing in the way? They are 
asking us to enact a law telling home- 
hungry families that they can use lumber 
produced only to a Federal standard. 
Furthermore, they are denying the pro- 
ducers in my district the opportunity to 
market his best possible product right 
now. 

If we do what the Department is ask- 
ing, would it not be logical for the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact in- 
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dividual laws controlling every manu- 
factured product? 

Rigid standards adopted on a national 
basis without provision for technically 
suitable variation would set American 
industry back 100 years. It seems to me 
that the Secretary of Commerce, if he 
acts properly, should reject both recom- 
mendations of his advisory panel, with- 
draw the present standard, and give the 
ball back to the technically qualified 
players, industry and its customers. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding 
me this time. 

Mr. OLSEN. I certainly thank the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina for his con- 
tribution and really appreciate it. 

I think all of this conversation on the 
floor should certainly have some in- 
fiuence on the Secretary of Commerce 
concerning these lumber standards. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend the gentleman from Mon- 
tana for bringing this matter to the at- 
tention of the Members of the House in 
the forceful way in which he has pre- 
sented it. Also, I would like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Montana and 
the other speakers on this subject matter 
of lumber standards. 

As the gentleman from Montana 
knows, in the great State of Arkansas 
lumber is one of our major industries. We 
have a very fine organization of lumber- 
men, men who have expressed their con- 
cern over this matter and their concern 
over the action which has been taken by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, I only hope that the 
representatives of the Department of 
Commerce will take cognizance of the 
fact of the proceedings which have taken 
place here on the floor of the House today 
and which have gone on relative to this 
matter in the Chamber today. 

Mr. OLSEN. I thank the gentleman 
very much for his contribution and cer- 
tainly appreciate the gentleman joining 
us in support of this proposition. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, if I under- 
stand this discussion correctly, the de- 
cision of the Department to reject the 
proposed revision of the softwood lumber 
standard was on the basis that despite 
overwhelming majority approval it had 
failed to achieve “consensus.” 

Nowhere in this discussion or in other 
pertinent explanations which have come 
to my attention have I seen consensus 
defined. I am prompted to ask if 80 
percent are not considered “consensus” 
what would the Department of Com- 
merce consider “consensus”—100 percent 
or 110 percent? How does one determine 
consensus in an industry of small inde- 
pendent producers numbering more than 
35,000 mills? 

There are Members of this body I am 
sure who, next November, will welcome 
a consensus of 1 percent in their favor at 
the polls. 

This country, Mr. Speaker, operates 
by majority rule. That is a fundamental 
of our whole American scheme. And yet 
we find an official agency of government 
rejecting not only a simple majority but 
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a landslide majority—this attitude I 
cannot understand. 

Similarly we live, God willing, by the 
rule of reason. And yet, here again, we 
find a formal official panel finding that 
an existing standard is “technically in- 
adequate” and “not in the public in- 
terest” and yet recommending that it be 
retained even though it affords a minor 
segment of an industry a distinct com- 
petitive advantage. The mind boggles at 
such logic. 

It is my opinion the Secretary should 
withdraw the present standard. I further 
agree that the Congress of the United 
States is no place to debate tech- 
nical niceties related to manufacturing 
of any product. 

It might be appropriate to observe that 
if the lumber standards issue were to 
come to the floor of this House for de- 
cision it might very well be decided by a 
simple majority of 51 percent. Would the 
general counsel of the Department of 
Commerce decline to carry out the man- 
date of the Congress because the vote 
failed to meet his definition of “con- 
sensus.” On the basis of his past per- 
formance the answer might be “Yes.” 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the record shows plainly that 
the Department of Commerce over the 
last 5 years has failed to develop and 
promulgate a lumber standard. 

Would it not follow that “consulte- 
tion with interested public and private 
agencies and other interested parties,” 
even if authorized or instructed by the 
Congress would not alter pressures the 
Department has thus far not been able 
to overcome? 

This is a matter to be settled in the 
marketplace, not in this House. 

Lumber users are perfectly capable of 
making their own choice of what they 
want to use. 

Why not let them make their own 
decisions, instead of enacting a law? And 
why not withdraw the present discred- 
ited lumber standard so the industry 
and the consumer can benefit from tech- 
nical advances without further Govern- 
ment interference? 

I hope the actions of the Secretary of 
Commerce will properly answer both 
questions. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] 
touched on the matter of letting the 
marketplace determine what kind of a 
standard it would like to have. I agree 
with his judgment. 

The technical deficiencies outlined by 
the Department of Commerce panel with 
respect to the present standard do not 
require correction by Federal statute. 

The fundamental concept of voluntary 
industry standards is complies ace by 
manufacturers with customs of the trade 
to assure competitive opportunity in the 
market while fulfilling consumer prefer- 
ences. 

The imposition of Federal standards, 
except where public health and safety 
and national security are involved is 
contrary to the concept of a vital econ- 
omy, and certainly could tend to limit 
private research and development, prod- 
uct improvement, and industry advance- 
ment. Furthermore we have all observed 
and lamented the onerous burdens which 
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compliance with Federal statutes im- 
posed upon the small businessman which, 
as my colleagues have pointed out, rep- 
resent nearly all lumber manufacturing 
companies. 

What could result? It seems to me that 
we might find consumers and users 
obliged to accept obsolete and uneco- 
nomical products, or abandon lumber 
for other materials not restricted by 
legislative standards. 

My own constituents would not stand 
for that, nor can I see the entire con- 
struction industry going along with this 
proposal. 

It is obvious that the Department of 
Commerce by failing to act in the public 
interest because of pressures from a 
minor segment of the industry has dis- 
qualified itself from acting further. I 
think the present standard should be 
withdrawn and I will strongly oppose 
legislation affording Commerce further 
. to confuse any standard 

sue. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, while the discussion today is 
devoted to softwood lumber it is obvious 
that the entire future of all vountary 
industrial standards are directly involved 

By and large, industry has done a 
highly responsible and contributive job 
in producing quality products under uni- 
form standards. It is, m fact, incredible 
that an industry as scattered and com- 
prised of as many small business units as 
lumber has been able to achieve any 
semblance of standardization. If the 
Congress were to yield to the pressures 
frem the Department of Commerce and 
enact legislation authorizing the arbi- 
trary imposition of a Federal softwood 
lumber standard, it is not unlikely that 
the next step would be to extend that 
executive power to cover all industry 
standards. Such a move would invariably 
tend to favor the big producer of any 
item over the small. 

There are few products manufactured 
today in the United States which fail 
to meet certair standards. One factor in 
this development of standards has been 
the necessity for each industry to police 
its own products to make certain that un- 
scrupulous opportunists do not damage 
the entire industry by shortcutting qual- 
ity. The Department of Commerce by de- 
clining to withdraw the present inade- 
quate standard is making it possible for 
a small segment of the softwood lumber 
industry to do just that. I think the De- 
partment of Commerce should act at 
once to flush out those who are short- 
changing the customer and clear the way 
for the majority of producers to estab- 
lish a sound industrywide voluntary 
standard. 

I certainly reject the idea that the 
Congress should be asked to give the Sec- 
retary powers which he does not need 
and which might very well, in improper 
hands, be misused to stifle industrial 
progress. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, it has come 
to my attention that the Department of 
Commerce is prepared to proceed with 
enforcement of simplified practice 
recommendation—SPR 16-53, a tech- 
nically inadequate standard for produc- 
ers of softwood lumber. I cannot conceive 
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of the Department of Commerce ever 
knowingly supporting continuation of an 
industry standard that has been dis- 
credited by Government authorities as 
well as the overwhelming majority of the 
industry. But the Bureau of Standards 
and a Commerce panel have agreed that 
the existing standard provides an arti- 
ficial economic advantage to a limited 
segment of the lumber industry and still, 
to the best of my knowledge, the Depart- 
ment persists in its intention to enforce 
these standards. 

Since the Bureau of Standards has 
stated publicly, after prolonged study of 
the issue, that the existing standard is 
technically inadequate, not in the public 
interest, and should be withdrawn, the 
reason for withdrawal should be com- 
pelling. The panel has also found that 
standard handicaps the consumer by de- 
nying him an opportunity to make an in- 
formed choice so I conclude the proper 
course for the Department of Commerce 
should certainly be clear. 

While I agree with the findings of the 
panel and the Bureau of Standards, I 
cannot agree with the recommendations 
of the panel that congressional action 
be taken to solve this problem because 
it is not that complex or involved. The 
controversy that has raged over this 
problem has plagued the lumber indus- 
try and I believe it is within the author- 
ity and proper jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to support the neces- 
sary changes for full utilization of our 
forest products. I have suggested this to 
Acting Secretary of Commerce Alexan- 
der B. Trowbridge and he saw fit to have 
his special assistant, Paul Southwick, 
send me a completely noncommittal and 
perfunctory reply. I quote that reply and 
ask if this is considered an adequate re- 
sponse to a problem that is vexing many 
of my Montana constituents: 

Hon. JAMES F. BATTIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Barrin: This is to acknowledge 
your letter of July 19 to Secretary Trow- 
bridge in regard to American lumber stand- 
ards. 


We wish to assure you that your views will 
be given careful consideration, and that we 
will be glad to keep you advised of any 
decisions. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL SOUTHWICK, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary. 


The lumber sizes under SPR 16-53 are 
not related to ihe moisture content of 
the wood, thus standards are inadequate. 
If the lumber industry is allowed to 
revise these standards after well- 
researched consideration, a progressive, 
technically adequate standard would 
evolve. But evolution of these needed 
standards is being blocked by a willful 
minority and the Department’s inter- 
pretation of a poll that was taken of 
lumber producers and users. 

The results of that poll taken and tal- 
lied by the Department showed that 93 
percent of the end users of lumber 
wanted the revised standards to be 
adopted. The Department also viewed an 
overall 80 percent favorable vote by pro- 
ducers to be insufficient to accept the 
improved standard. The suggested re- 
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vised standard is voluntary and if 80 
percent of the producers and 93 percent 
of their customers favor it, the standard 
should be adopted, 

I will conclude my remarks with a 
brief history of the simplified practice 
recommendation and an explanation of 
its use by lumber producers. 

The American Lumber Standards 
Committee has in the past developed 
lumber standards under SPR. These are 
merely regulations under which the De- 
partment acts to assist an industry 
which desires to develop a standard for 
use by manufacturers, distributors, and 
consumers in connection with the prod- 
ucts of that industry. The system is en- 
tirely voluntary and the Commerce De- 
partment emphasizes that it does not 
attempt to judge whethcr the standard 
is good or bad, but merely passes on 
whether it meets departmental require- 
ments and is supported by a consensus 
of the industry. An 80 percent vote by the 
producers should surely be considered a 
majority. Consensus does not, as the 
Commerce Department has required, 
mean unanimous approval of the in- 
dustry is needed. Lacking unanimity, 
however, the Department has refused to 
adhere to the wishes of the great ma- 
jority of lumber producers. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the premise that the Secretary of Com- 
merce is empowered to withdraw the 
softwood lumber standard which is con- 
sidered inadequate by 80 percent of pro- 
ducers and 93 percent of consumers was 
attested to by the Secretary’s own panel. 
Since he has the authority to act in the 
interest of both the producer and the 
consumer I can see no justification for 
his declining to do so. 

Neither can I see any justification for 
a Cabinet officer to refer for congres- 
sional action any problem in which he 
is empowered to act. It has been my ob- 
servation over many years that the 
functions of the Congress and the execu- 
tive departments have become blurred. 
There are an increasing number of in- 
stances where executive agencies, when- 
ever they face opposition or varying 
points of view requiring decision, throw 
up their hands and seek some justifica- 
tion to throw the ball to the Congress of 
the United States. The principal victims 
of this particular indecision are the 
small manufacturers and especially the 
homeowner who should receive what he 
pays for. 

I would remind this body that the 
gravity of both our foreign and domestic 
concerns as a nation demand all of the 
time and all of the effort and all of the 
energy and brainpower that we can mus- 
ter individually and collectively. It would 
not be either proper or appropriate, in 
my opinion, for the Congress of the 
United States to undertake to perform 
the duties of the Secretary of Commerce 
when it is hard pressed to perform the 
functions assigned it by the Constitution. 

The Secretary of Commerce should 
certainly act at once to resolve this issue 
and most surely he should take steps to 
see that his subordinates contribute no 
further confusion to an issue which could 
well have been settled long ago. I share 
fully my colleague’s opinion that the 
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present softwood lumber standard should 
be withdrawn and that the Secretary 
should promptly and resolutely act in 
reaching a decision on this matter. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I want to thank 
the able gentlemen who have given us 
such an illuminating discussion of the 
lumber standard problem in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

It is clear that this matter, technical as 
it is, is simply another link in the chain 
that the Department of Commerce has 
been wrapping around the hands of busi- 
ness and industry. 

The Department was established to aid 
and assist business in serving the public 
interest. Its voluntary industrial stand- 
ards program was intended to do just 
that. Yet here we have an example of the 
Department hampering, not helping, an 
industry. 

This is not just a matter affecting the 
lumber business. It is far greater than 
that. 

It is a matter of government abandon- 
ing its responsibility and putting road- 
blocks in the way of progress. 

American industry is the envy of the 
world. It is able to produce economically 
and efficiently because it follows a sys- 
tem of voluntary manufacturing stand- 
ards. If a lumber standard were to be 
enacted into law, as the Department’s 
panel has urged, why not legislate all 
manufacturing standards? 

How many standards would that 
mean? I do not know, but it must be thou- 
sands or tens of thousands. I do not think 
for a moment that my constituents sent 
me to the Congress to legislate standards. 
Nor do I think that the voters who sent 
every other Member here intended that 
they should act as engineering techni- 
cians to enact mandatory industrial 
standards. 

We have a newly appointed Secretary 
of Commerce who appears to be an able 
and dedicated man, and I sincerely hope 
he will reject the findings of his panel; 
withdraw the existing lumber standard 
which all investigators, as we have been 
told, have found not to be in the public 
interest, and establish the new standard 
that has been so carefully developed by 
the industry. 

Then we can get on with the task of 
rebuilding America with a new, improved, 
and better building product. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter on the subject on this special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Situ of Iowa). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 


A STATEMENT OF CONSCIENCE 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the privilege to add my name to that 
of many other persons to a statement of 
conscience on the Middle East situation. 
This statement was prepared by the 
Community Relations Committee of the 
Jewish Federation-Council of Greater 
Los Angeles. 

Lasting peace is the great need in the 
Middle East. Developments toward a last- 
ing peace is the concern of every citizen, 
not only of this country, but of every 
nation. History has taught us that armed 
conflict is not the way to peace among 
the nations of the Middle East, nor is 
there a law of man or nature which re- 
quires the peoples of the Middle East to 
be enemies. A primary lesson of history is 
that the peoples of that region can and 
must cooperate for their mutual benefit. 

The Los Angeles’ Jewish Federation 
Council, in its statement of conscience, 
recognizes the need for us to speak out 
boldly as to what we believe the goals for 
peace in the Middle East should be, and 
it points out that only in good conscience 
and in a united effort can these goals be 
obtained. 

I congratulate the council on its state- 
ment of conscience. I commend every 
signatory for his responsible action. I add 
my signature with the sincere belief that 
only through mutual respect and har- 
monious living among all the peoples of 
that area will we realize the hope that 
‘nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, and neither shall they learn war 
any more.” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this statement 
of conscience can be a statement of pur- 
pose for those who are concerned about 
the preservation of peace in the Middle 
East, I take this opportunity to bring its 
full text to the attention of my col- 
leagues, as follows: 

A STATEMENT OF CONSCIENCE 

Developments in the Middle East have been 
a matter of profound concern to alert citizens 
and it is essential that those concerned with 
the establishment and preservation of world 
peace give public expression to their think- 
in 


g. 

Although we are aware of the complexities 
of long-standing disagreements and the sub- 
tleties of international relations, we hope 
that the nations of the world, and especially 
the big powers, will seek every possible aye- 
nue to avert the catastrophe of renewed con- 
flict in the Middle East. The need for a per- 
manent and just settlement is inextricably 
intertwined with the questions of world 
peace and men of good will overywhere have a 
clear responsibility to speak out in pursuit of 
these goals. 

We believe that settlement of the following 
issues is of compelling concern to all man- 
kind: 

1. The right of Israel and its citizens to 
exist in a sovereign state. 

2. The rights of suffering Arab refugees 
who have been displaced by conflicts beyond 
their control, 

3. The plight of persecuted Jewish minori- 
ties whose human rights have been jeopard- 
ized in some Arab lands. 

4. The need for guarantees to all nations of 
free access to international waterways. 

5. The peaceful settlement of territorial 
disputes and other matters of common con- 
cern through direct negotiations between in- 
terested nations. 
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6. An end to the arms race in the Middle 
East and the divergence of all possible re- 
sources to the social and economic rehabilita- 
tion of the region. 

7. Assurance of universal and uninhibited 
access to the Holy Places in Jerusalem 
through arrangements for direct supervision 
by the appropriate Catholic, Protestant, 
Orthodox, Moslem and Jewish authorities. 

United in our common belief in the 
Brotherhood of Man under the Fatherhood of 
God, we intend to do all within our power 
to bring about understanding and good 
neighborliness among the peoples living in 
the area which is the cradle of our great reli- 
gions, for it is written: “And they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks. Nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 


TRUTH IN LENDING AND 
ADVERTISING 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KasTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am introducing today a truth in lending 
and advertising bill which would protect 
consumers by requiring that finance 
charges be disclosed in writing both in 
advertisements and at or before a sale 
or loan transaction. 

Specifically, this legislation would re- 
quire that the consumer be given in writ- 
ing first, the total amount of finance 
charges he is contracting to pay, and 
second, the percentage that such an 
amount bears on the outstanding balance 
expressed in simple annual interest. In 
regard to advertisements, the creditor is 
required to provide the buyer or bor- 
rower with a statement of the cash sale 
price, the finance charge, and the annual 
percentage rate applicable to the credit 
transaction. 

There are three reasons for such legis- 
lation. Business ethics demands that the 
American people no longer be deceived 
about how much they are paying for 
their purchases. The average consumer 
does not have the information he needs 
to know if he is to get the best buy for 
each credit dollar. He is almost always 
at the mercy of the person from whom 
he purchases goods and services. Too 
often consumer prices are concealed be- 
hind a curtain woven by indecipherable 
statistics. The methods of deception are 
many and varied. Ads such as, “Buy an 
air conditioner for $24 a month,” are 
daily occurrences in newspapers. Nothing 
is said about the price or how long one 
has to pay the monthly cost. Equally 
disturbing is advertising that announces 
that the cost for a color television is 
$498.67 and only $19.42 a month. The 
buyer is deceived into thinking that he 
has to pay the monthly rate until he 
reaches the $498.67 figure. But, in reality, 
one will pay the $498.67 only if he pays 
cash for the television. The total cost, 
however, will be $699.12 if paid by 
monthly installments. Even the most 
cautious of buyers can be duped by such 
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advertisements. All too frequently, 
housewives are misled by ads stating fi- 
nance charges as only 3 percent interest a 
month, which on an annual percentage 
basis, however, add up to 36 percent a 
year. These rates of interest have 
amounted to as much as 50, 60, or 70 
percent and, in some cases, even in excess 
of 100 percent of the cost of the product 
being purchased. One Washington, D.C., 
consumer ended up paying $417 for a 
television that she was told cost $199. 
Car dealers frequently make more money 
on the finance charge than they do on the 
car. 

Truth in lending and advertising is 
needed to invigorate competition. The 
American buyer has heen bewildered 
and numbed by the confusion in the 
credit field—confusion, in large part, 
created by the credit industry. The con- 
sumer, unfortunately, has been educated 
not to be price conscious. Presently there 
are so many different ways in which 
credit charges are cited that they cannot 
be readily compared to each other. As a 
result, the consumer is led to believe 
credit costs are lower than they actually 
are and there is no reason to shop 
around for the best buy. If price com- 
petition can be made more effective 
among installment lenders there will be 
hope for at least some reduction in rates 
generally and a much sharper curtail- 
ment of excessive rates. 

Lastly, truth in lending and adver- 
tising legislation is needed to increase 
economic stabilization. Total consumer 
credit since 1960 has risen some 69 per- 
cent. At the end of 1966, consumer credit 
reached an alltime high of $94.7 billion. 
Installment debt has risen 74 percent 
since 1960. One-half of all American 
families are currently making install- 
ment payments with over 50 percent of 
these owing $780 or more. Furthermore, 
bankruptcies have risen 80 percent since 
1960. While this bill will not cure all 
these ills, it will make buyers conscious 
of what they are getting into when they 
buy on credit or on installment. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation, as 
Andrew Biemiller of the AFL-CIO stated, 
will not “save fools from their folly.” It 
will, however, “protect the prudent from 
duplicity.” The American consumer must 
be given and is entitled to receive a full 
disclosure of financial costs in clear, un- 
ambiguous and easily comparable terms 
so that he will be able to make credit 
decisions efficiently and appropriately to 
his needs. : 


FARM UNION WINS MAJOR GRAPE 
CONTRACT 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Burton] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the important legis- 
lation now pending in the Congress deal- 
ing with the country’s long abandoned 
farmworkers, there is great interest in 
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the progress made by the United Farm 
Workers organizing committee of the 
AFL-CIO. 


The AFL-CIO News, in its current edi- 
tion, carried a story telling of the most 
recent organizing victory and under 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude this story in the Rrcorp at this 
point: 

FARM UNION WINS MAJOR GRAPE Pact 

DELANO, Catir.—AFL-CIO farm workers 
continued to build their two-year-old union 
by winning favorable contract terms here 
from another big grower—Almaden Vine- 
yards, Inc. 

The three-year agreement was the fifth 
major settlement since the National Farm 
Workers Association and the Agricultural 
Workers Organizing Committee joined forces 
and were chartered by the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council as the United Farm Workers 
Organizing Committee, 

Field workers on three grape ranches of 
Almaden, numbering 300 now but due to in- 
crease to 1,200 at the peak season in August, 
are guaranteed these contract benefits: 

A wage increase of at least 40 cents an 
hour, effective immediately, and additional 
raises of 10 cents an hour in each of the 
next two years. 

Wage minimums of $1.80 an hour now, ris- 
ing by 10 cents a year to $2 in the third con- 
tract year—the first $2 minimum for farm 
workers in any agreement, the union said. 

Overtime provisions, three paid holidays, 
an annual paid vacation equal to 2 percent 
of hours worked, three days funeral leave 
for a death in the family, jury duty pay, a 
full union shop, checkoff of union dues and 
UFWOC credit union deductions. 

Major features of the new contract are a 
union hiring hall and a special benefit fund 
into which the employer has agreed to put 
10 cents an hour per worker for health, wel- 
fare and hospitalization expenses, 

Workers in the bargaining unit also are 
assured at least four hours’ pay when called 
in and payment for “down” time when work 
is halted because of equipment failure. 

The United Farm Workers Organizing 
Committee announced an end to the nation- 
wide boycott of Perelll-Minetti grapes and 
other produce. The company has signed an 
agreement recognizing the union as bar- 
gaining agent for field workers. 

UFWOC Ckairman Cesar Chavez an- 
nounced that the settlement was reached 
within three weeks after the union won ex- 
clusive bargaining rights in a cardcheck elec- 
tion conducted by the State Dept. of In- 
dustrial Relations. 

The union negotiating committee was 
headed by UFWOC Vice Pres. Dolores Huerta 
with Irwin L. DeShetler, assistant AFL-CIO 
regional director in Los Angeles, assisting. 

The Almaden settlement came after the 
trail-blazing contract and an arbitration 
award covering 2,700 workers at California 
ranches of the DiGiorgio Corp., followed by 
other pacts with Schenley Industries and 
the bottlers of Christian Brothers wines and 
Novitiate wines. 

Despite this progress, many growers in the 
Delano area and in Texas’ Rio Grande Valley 
refuse to recognize the union or agree to 
an election. The union’s only weapon in 
such cases is the strike, picket line and con- 
sumer boycott, Chavez said. 

Nevertheless, field workers have given a 
warm response to the union’s struggle to im- 
prove their conditions. A delegation from the 
big King ranch of DiGiorgio near Arven, 
Calif., came to Delano to present the union 
with $1,003 in cash, a goodwill offering of 
the workers out of backpay they collected 
from the arbitration award. 

Further encouragement came in the an- 
nouncement that the Perelli-Minetti Co., 
major West Coast grower. has signed an 
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agreement to recognize UFWOC as exclusive 
bargaining agent for all its field workers. 
The signing followed several months of 
negotiation, Chavez said. 

Next on the union agenda are prepara- 
tions for representation elections for em- 
ployes of the Gallo winery, said to be among 
the world’s largest; the Paul Masson winery, 
that of Franzia Wines, and those of several 
smaller firms. 

Union picket lines and consumer boycotts 
are still in effect in Texas, where LaCasita 
Farms and other growers continue to refuse 
union recognition or an election, the union 
reported. 


TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL 
HOUSING GOAL 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hanna] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the finan- 
cial chaos of the housing industry in 1966 
must not remain unnoticed. The events 
of the past year have made it evident 
that after 30 years we have not solved 
some of the most basic problems in hous- 
ing. They reveal that even after three 
decades of labor in the vineyards of 
homebuilding and financing, many prob- 
lems remain unsolved. Our recent experi- 
ence indicates that somewhere, somehow, 
efforts have fallen short of needs and ex- 
pectations. Certainly, the record levels 
in interest rates which were reached, 
thus causing a massive housing depres- 
sion last year, was partly due to inade- 
quate planning and poor articulation of 
our housing goals. 

I am most pleased to see congressional 
recognition of this problem as evidenced 
by the introduction this week of a num- 
ber of measures designed to more clear- 
ly define our housing objectives. Today 
I have introduced a joint resolution to 
establish a national housing goal. The 
bill would require the President of the 
United States in his annual message to 
the Congress to include statements and 
recommendations concerning a residen- 
tial construction goal. The President’s 
report would have to include: First, a 
statement indicating the minimum num- 
ber of housing units which should be 
started during the calendar year; second, 
an indication of the manner in which 
fiscal and monetary policies will be ad- 
ministered by the executive agencies to 
achieve the number of housing starts 
which he has specified; and third, any 
recommendations for legislative action 
that the President determines is neces- 
sary or desirable in order that the con- 
struction of such specified number of 
housing units may be started. 


DEMONSTRATORS AND THE RAT 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I feel for- 
tunate to have been absent from the 
floor of the House last Monday when 
the disorder in the galleries occurred. 
Because of my love for this body and 
my respect for this body I know it would 
have been painful for me to see its dig- 
nity flouted. 

The outburst that erupted here that 
day was not a spontaneous expression of 
the people. While I assume that most of 
these men and women are sincere in their 
desire for legislation to eliminate the 
menace of rats, there can be no doubt 
whatsoever that this group was orga- 
nized primarily to create a disturbance 
in this Chamber. 

I sympathize with the legislation that 
these people seek. I voted for it when it 
was considered by the House earlier this 
year. I will vote for it again should it 
come up again. Furthermore, I feel that 
a real good case has been made for this 
legislation. But wild disorder can only 
prejudice a case, no matter how good 
that case may be. 

Therefore, I plead with my colleagues 
not to let the rash behavior of two bus- 
loads of demonstrators prevent them 
from reconsidering the injustice of the 
earlier vote on this measure. This legis- 
lation is vitally needed. We treated the 
poor people of the slums rather shabbily 
when we debated this bill. There is really 
nothing very funny about rats biting 
small babies or the suffering one under- 
goes when struck with one of the many 
diseases carried by rats. 

Unfortunately, any reconsideration of 
this measure, in the light of Monday’s 
disturbance, will be viewed by many as 
a sign that the Congress is knuckling 
under to disorder. It will take courage 
for many Members of this body to sup- 
port this legislation now. 

Despite what some may say about 
knuckling under, despite our feelings of 
outrage at the indignities heaped upon 
this body by demonstrators sympathetic 
to this measure, we must do what is right 
and reconsider and pass this legislation. 
It will not be the panacea that cures 
urban ills, but, at least this bill will con- 
tinue to inch closer to our goal of abolish- 
ing the blight that is our city slums. 


PROJECT BOAST WORK TRAINING 
PROGRAM HELPS YOUNGSTERS 
IN CHICAGO 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a new experiment in vocational 
elementary education now taking place 
at the King Educational and Vocational 
Guidance Center, located in the Seventh 
Congressional District of Illinois, which 
I have the honor to represent. 
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‘This new program is called BOAST— 
beginning occupational and skills train- 
ing—and its tremendous success is heart- 
ening to all those who are concerned with 
helping our young people get off to a 
good start in life. 

Youngsters who are 14 through 17 
years of age are participating in BOAST, 
which remotivates them by providing 
practical training in a particular skill, 
by giving them the opportunity to make 
money while learning, and by opening 
doors in industry to them after they 
leave this training program. 

I want to congratulate Mr. Gilbert 
Benowitz, principal, and Mr. John Brod- 
erick and Mr. T. L. Bradley, coordina- 
tors, whose efforts have assured the suc- 
cess of BOAST at the King Educational 
and Vocational Guidance Center. Proj- 
ect BOAST was made possible through 
Federal financing under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, and is 
under the supervision of the Chicago 
Board of Education. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure to in- 
clude at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a brief description of Project 
BOAST which was prepared by Principal 
Gilbert Benowitz. The article follows: 


FIVE-POINT SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM AT THE 
KING EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE CENTER, 1967 


Work training for students in an atmos- 
phere of excited enthusiasm characterizes 
the summer session at the King Educational 
& Vocational Guidance Center, 2420 West 
Harrison St. These youngsters, 14 through 
17 years of age are participating in a five- 
point program that is experimental and in- 
novating in nature. New, and being tried for 
the first time is the Beginning Occupational 
and Skills Training Program which includes 
participation in three new type educational 
facilities, including a Multi-purpose Shop, 
a Factory Assembly Production Shop, and 
a Home Economics Laboratory. Sixteen-year- 
old students participate in the Cooperative 
Work Training Project, in which they at- 
tend school for one-half day and work for 
private industry for one-half day. Another 
new innovation being tried for the first time 
is Health Project 248 A, under which King 
students receive medical and dental atten- 
tion and correction. An academic program, 
with special tutoring, and a strong com- 
petitive sports program complete the summer 
curriculum. 

Beginning Occupational & Skills Training 
(BOAST) is the newest experiment in Vo- 
cational Elementary Education taking place 
at the King Educational & Vocational Guid- 
ance Center. Planning, guidance, and im- 
plementation of this project was accom- 
plished after the need to provide firm work- 
type experiences was clearly seen for youth 
14, 15 and 16 years of age, whose educational 
needs were not being met in the regular 
elementary curriculum. These youths were 
overage and underachieving in their academic 
work; they had lost the interest to continue 
in school, and needed some intensive re- 
motivation to bring back the desire for fur- 
ther school experiences. BOAST attempts to 
provide this remotivation by providing prac- 
tical training, the opportunity to make mon- 
ey while learning, the satisfaction of fol- 
lowing a job through to completion, and 
the advantage of knowing that at 16 -years 
of age, industry will hire school-trained 
workers, ae 

Project BOAST was conceived and is su- 
pervised by the Vocational & Practical Arts 
Education Department of the Chicago Board 
of Education, with Federal financing 
through the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
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cation Act. The project consists of three spe- 
cial facilities: (a) the Multi-Purpose Shop, 
(b) the Factory Assembly Shop, located in a 
40’ x 40’ mobile unit, and (c) the Home 
Economics Laboratory for girls, also located 
in a 40’ x 40’ mobile unit. 

The Multi-Purpose Shop is staffed by an 
instructor and a civil service storekeeper, 
who acts as an assistant instructor. Three 
groups of 15 students are scheduled for dou- 
ble-period classes each day. The activities in 
this shop are geared to the 14-year-old stu- 
dent, in order for him to become acquainted 
with putting out a well-defined, finished, 
product. This student is exposed to and 
learns the techniques of silk screen process- 
ing, rubber stamp making, embossing, lami- 
nating, sign making, book binding, engray- 
ing, plastic molding and techniques of using 
print shop machinery. Work is solicited from 
many sources, and an actual paid product 
is produced. Recently 800 silk screen signs 
were made for the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion to support the Educational Bond Ref- 
erendum Drive. Signs for Project Head Start, 
for neighborhood businesses, church groups 
and for many other organizations are in con- 
stant demand. Rubber stamp making is a 
popular activity, and hundreds of stamps are 
on order. A popular project to date has been 
signs created by the silk screen process. The 
many steps and positive aspects of learning 
in this type project are proving of great 
benefit in preparing students for the silk 
screen industry. In many instances indus- 
trial advisors have visited the school to help 
set up special projects, 

The Factory Production Line Mobile copies 
industrial production methods as closely as 
possible. Work is contracted out through a 
central coordinator and brought to the 
school’s mobile factory. There the staff, con- 
sisting of the Supportive Services Coordina- 
tor, a shop instructor and a storekeeper/as- 
sistant instructor, set up a time study and 
production line. Participating students work 
on piece work and are paid according to 
what they produce. The technique is simple 
and effective. A record of such student's 
work is kept and individual payment is made 
by the central agency through the Chicago 
Board of Education. This project has been 
met with great enthusiasm by students and 
instructors. Earnings in many instances have 
gone beyond $2.00 an hour. At the present 
time, students are placing a graphite gun 
into a cardboard insert, for which they re- 
ceive 10¢ per dozen. The cards are then 
placed 2 dozen to a small box and then 
packaged in a large cardboard box, 1 gross 
for shipping. Fifteen students participate in 
this activity for approximately 135 minutes 
in the morning and another group takes 
over for the same length of time in the 
afternoon. 

It is hoped that many industries will take 
advantage of using this school facility, as 
the training and facilities can be of mutual 
benefit to industry, by training students and 
to the students themselves, by providing 
skills and paid employment. 

The Home Economics Laboratory Mobile 
is another outstanding feature of BOAST. 
This facility, under the supervision of an 
experienced home economics teacher is di- 
rected toward teaching students homemak- 
ing. The Home Economics mobile was espe- 
cially designed to provide for teaching home- 
making, including washing and drying 
clothing properly, cooking and baking, 
childcare, nutrition and dressmaking, To 
date, simple projects such as pot holders, 
cosmetic bags, aprons, the shortening of 
hems and headscarves have been made by the 
students. The enthusiasm in this class is 
very high and there is great promise that 
the facility will be an outstanding success. 

The staff of BOAST interacts on a team 
basis. The three shops are supervised by the 
Supportive Services Coordinator, who acts 
as an overall supervisor for this program. 
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Three instructors and three civil service as- 
sistants coordinate their efforts with the 
coordinator so, in all aspects of selection of 
students, experience provided for students, 
and in the evaluation of what benefits are 

to students the entire team is in- 
volved and alert to student need. A special 
Home Visitor, also a civil service worker, is 
attached to this team to provide counseling 
to students and to visit the students homes 
when necessary. The Home Visitor is ex- 
tremely important in helping to solve disci- 
plinary problems and in coordinating the 
efforts and making parents understand the 
purposes of this program. 

In the short time that BOAST has been 
operative attitudinal changes have been 
noted in participating students. The lack of 
interest in school has suddenly disappeared, 
and a marked enthusiasm exists not only for 
the shops, but also for the academic pro- 
gram. This program will be studied carefully 
and evaluated periodically. As students pro- 
gress, plans are underway to add a 9th grade 
to this Center so that students who wish to 
may continue their education uninterrupt- 
edly, continuing their work training while 
attaining high school status. Recent studies 
have indicated that many Educational Center 
students have great difficulty adjusting to 
the regular high school, and that providing 
beneficial classes in the Educational Centers 
upon graduation would tend to help the stu- 
dent adjust to high school work more easily. 
In this connection the Cooperative Work 
Training Program becomes of increasing im- 
portance and has already proven its worth 
for the sixteen year-old student who is still 
in elementary school, or who will go beyond 
the training of BOAST and who needs regu- 
lar training in an industrial establishment. 

Cooperative Work Training has existed as 
a successful program at the King EVGC 
since February, 1966. This program, under 
the supervision of the Cooperative Work 
Coordinator, places students in industrial 
jobs as regular employees while providing a 
beneficial school program of basic academics 
in reading and arithmetic. Students attend 
school for half the day and are employed 
outside of school for one half day. During 
this present summer forty King EVGC stu- 
dents are employed at such places as Western 
Electric’s Hawthorne Plant, Allied Radio Cor- 
poration, F & M Silk Screen Productions, 
The Chicago Public Library, Mount Sinai 
Hospital, Turner Manufacturing, Chances 
Restaurants, Goodwill Industries and the 
Northwest Screen Printing Company. Wages 
received from these employers by the stu- 
dents total more than $4,000 each month, 
and range from $1.40 per hour at the public 
library to $1.50, $1.75, $1.80 and even $2.20 
per hour at the other industries. Students 
are enthusiastic and responsive to these jobs. 
In general there have been few layoffs and 
high employer praise for the students’ efforts. 
Sixteen-year-old students receive a realistic 
appraisal of their academic potential through 
constant testing and counseling. At the end 
of each four month period the student and 
counselor appraise the school and work sit- 
uation and attempt to find a practical answer 
to what the student should do to improve 
his status both on the job and at school. 

For some students school termination into 
a full-time job is more realistic than strug- 
gling to attain sixth grade status. Other 
students easily attain their academic goal 
and decide to concentrate more heavily on 
the academic, even to the point of again at- 
tending school full time. The Cooperative 
Work Coordinator works with each student 
daily in this appraisal and decision making. 
If a student’s work has improved to the sixth 
grade level and the prospect of attaining suc- 
cess in high school is good, the Cooperative 
trainer will see that the student graduates 
and is picked up by a high school Co- 
ordinator, who continues the same schedule 
of school and work for the student. Both 
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Coordinators work together to make sure 

that a successful transition is made and that 

the student can continue to appraise his 
in school and at work. 

At the King Educational & Vocational 
Guidance Center, the Cooperative Work 
Training Program has provided a tremendous 
boost in morale to despondent students who 
were waiting to drop out of school. A new 
hope and remotivation of spirit has occurred 
among these youngsters, who have now at- 
tained considerable status because of their 
jobs. The successful employment of these 
students adds a new dimension to their self- 
image and effective personality control. 
Otherwise hostile youngsters again apply 
themselves to the task of learning and self 
improvement. A certain pride in dress, at- 
titudinal pick up, image change actually 
takes place as one watches these youngsters 
exhibit pride in their new self. 

Still another program of considerable 
worth is Health Project 248 A, which is pro- 
viding medical and dental services for all 
students attending King EVGC. During the 
summer every King student receives a com- 
plete physical examination by a doctor at 
the school. Diagnosis, treatment and further 
examinations are in order when necessary. 
Dental examination and treatment are also 
provided for all students. Special teams of 
hearing and sight diagnosticians have also 
made examinations of all attending students. 

The academic program consists of heavy 
concentration upon the improvement of 
reading. This concentration includes all stu- 
dents and takes place during the first 90 
minutes of each school morning. Reading 
classrooms have a pupil-teacher ratio of 20 
students per teacher. However, the librarian, 
counselors and special coordinators are avail- 
able during this time for individual tutoring. 
Special reading equipment such as tachisti- 
scopes, language masters, controlled readers, 
overhead projectors, tape recorders, televi- 
sion sets and SRA kits at every grade level 
are available to all teachers to aid them in 
this reading time. Students are tested fre- 
quently and diagnostic methods are used to 
correct problem areas. At the end of the first 
6 week period, standardized testing for all 
students will be used to measure reading 
progress. Students are encouraged to read 
library books through a bookmobile check- 
out system. The librarian carefully selects 
books which she believes students will find 
interesting. She then introduces these books 
on a daily tour to classrooms and encourages 
students to check these books out for home 
reading. Each classroom has an up-to-date 
classroom library of books and magazines, 
where students may also check out books. 
Stress is placed upon providing material of 
positive biographical nature in regard to 
Negro History and Biographical Material. 

An afternoon competitive softball tourna- 
ment and recreational swim complete the 
school program. Four girls’ and four boys’ 
softball teams participate in round robin 
play during the entire eight week period. 
This competition is on a choose-up basis, 
with teams highly competitive and evenly 
matched. Three teachers coach, umpire and 
in general direct this activity which takes 
place at the Altgeld Park each afternoon. 
This park has ten softball diamonds, so that 
ample room is available for these ballgames. 
To climax this activity the school has pur- 
chased trophies for the first and second place 
winners. Wooden plaques and certificates of 
merit will be given to all participants during 
the final championship games, which will be 
held at Cermak Woods’ baseball diamonds 
on August 16, 1967. Some students prefer a 
daily recreational swim which takes place at 

Crane High School swimming pool. 
Thirty students are daily participants in this 
swim which has also proven to be extremely 
popular. 

The culminating summer school activity 
will be an outing to the Cermak Woods, 
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which will take place on August 16th. Grad- 
uation exercises, the final Championship 
Softball game, school awards, and food 
galore will climax a summer of work, aca- 
demic growth and recreational fun. 

The successful operation of BOAST, the 
Cooperative Work Training Program, Project 
248 A, The Academic and the Recreational 
have all been scheduled into the schools fall 
operation. Plans are underway to also add 
the 9th grade to this Center sometime in 
January 1968. New activities will include 
typing, expanded language laboratories and 
greater emphasis on Art activities, Attitu- 
dinal changes of students indicate that the 
overall program is a success. 


THE SECOND BATTLE OF ANTIETAM 
HAS NOT YET BEEN WON 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Lonc] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the Second Battle of Antietam has not 
yet been won. Historic battlefields in the 
Antietam area of Maryland are still 
threatened with desecration by a private 
electric power company’s plans to erect 
giant extra-high-voltage transmission 
lines. This Congress does not know what 
undisclosed plans are being developed 
elsewhere in this country to tread upon 
the rights of all of us to retain our his- 
toric heritage unspoiled by the unneces- 
sary depredations of technology. 

There is pending before this Congress 
legislation which would put an end to 
thoughtless planning and irresponsible 
action by electric power companies. It is 
the Electric Power Reliability Act, 
drafted by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and cosponsored by a number of 
Members of this House. I strongly urge 
that hearings be held soon on this im- 
portant legislation to arm local officials 
and the Federal Power Commission— 
with the legal rights to fight back. 

Because of my concern over the fate of 
the Antietam Battlefield, I wrote to FPC 
Chairman Lee C. White to ask how the 
proposed Electric Power Reliability Act 
would have saved Antietam if it were al- 
ready law. 

I would like to include in the RECORD 
FPC Chairman White’s reply to my in- 
quiry: 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., July 25, 1967. 
Hon. CLARENCE D, LONG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Lo Nd: Thank you for 
your letter of June 29, 1967 and the expres- 
sion of your views regarding the proposed 
Electric Reliability Act, H.R. 11069, 90th 
Cong., ist Sess., which would become Part 
IV of the Federal Power Act. The questions 
which you raise regarding Section 410 of the 
bill are discussed in some detail below. 

However, first permit me to confirm your 
understanding that the particular 500 kv 
line to which you refer is outside the scope 
of the licensing jurisdiction currently con- 
ferred upon this Commission. Our existing 
authority extends to control of construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of electric 
transmission lines associated with hydro- 
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electric projects licensed under Part I of the 
Federal Power Act. 

The Antietam line, however, would fall 
within the provisions of H.R. 11069 if it 
were presently law. The regulatory controls 
set forth in that bill would be administered 
in the light of the requirements of Public 
Law 89-665 (80 Stat. 915), Historic Prop- 
erties—Preservation, Under that Statute 
Congress directed the establishment of a 
National Register of structures and sites 
deemed worthy of preservation and protec- 
tion because of their significance in Ameri- 
can history, architecture, archeology or cul- 
ture. The Antietam Battlefield, a National 
Battlefield Site, is included among the Na- 
tional Register sites, maintained under auth- 
ority granted to the Secretary of the Interior. 
Section 106 of Public Law 89-665 provides 
in part: 

“The head * * * of any Federal depart- 
ment or independent agency having author- 
ity to license any undertaking shall * * + 
prior to the issuance of any license * * * 
take into account the effect of the under- 
taking on any district, site, building, struc- 
ture, or object that is involved in the Na- 
tional Register. * * * such Federal agency 
shall afford the Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation * * * a reasonable opportu- 
nity to comment with regard to such under- 
taking.” 

This Commission administers its present 
licensing jurisdiction under the Federal Pow- 
er Act and Natural Gas Act in recognition 
of the requirements of Public Law 89-665. 

In responding to your specific questions 
regarding Section 410 of the reliability bill 
in cases such as the proposed 500 kv crossing 
of the Antietam Battlefield area, Section 410 
provides that the “Commission shall enter- 
tain written comments by Federal, inter- 
state, State, and local agencies responsible 
for land use planning in the affected region” 
and that it “shall defer to the views of the 
responsible Federal, interstate, State, or local 
agency, if any, to resolve local land use mat- 
ters unless the Commission determines that 
a particular resolution would be inconsistent 
with the objectives” of proposed Part IV. 
The section further provides that the Com- 
mission may use joint boards, having state 
representatives as contemplated by Section 
209 of the Act, to resolve land use questions 
which come before it. 

Under the proposed Part IV the under- 
lying assumption is that land use questions 
should be resolved initially at the local level 
by planning, zoning or other authorities, 
Local bodies of that nature are best 
equipped to marshall and resolve land use 
questions in the first instance. Unless their 
resolution of land use questions were found 
by the Commission to be inconsistent with 
the objectives of proposed Part IV of the 
Act, the Commission would defer to their 
views. 

If, in addition to local or State authority, 
an interstate instrumentality or other fed- 


eral authority is charged with responsibility. 


for land use questions, its views must be 
accorded consideration and deference under 
Section 410. 

Initial consideration of land use questions 
would be undertaken by this Commission 
only when there is no local, State or inter- 
state agency or another Federal body respon- 
sible for land use planning in the affected 
region; or when such agencies do not make 
their views known to the Commission; or 
when the resolution of land use issues by 
such agencies is found by the Commission to 
be inconsistent with the objectives of the 
proposed Part IV; or when there are several 
such agencies which propose to resolve land 
use issues in conflicting ways. 

In response to your further inquiry 
whether H.R. 11069 makes provision for con- 
cerned citizens’ groups to be heard, Section 
409(a) gives interested persons at least 60 
days to comment after notice of a trans- 
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mission line route filing has been given. 


Under the Commission’s Rules of Practice 
and Procedure, interested persons could file 
protests or petitions to intervene and could 
request a hearing on factual issues. Section 
409(c) makes the opportunity for hearing 
mandatory if the Commission either 
disapproves a proposal to construct lines or 
confers rights-of-way under the Act. 
Pursuant to your request for information 
regarding State condemnation laws, I am en- 
closing a tabular summary of state certifica- 
tion laws. This summary was included in my 
remarks on S. 1472, 2139, 2140, 89th Cong., Ist 
Sess., Hearings Before the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, July 27, 1966. 
Sincerely yours, 
LEE C. WHITE, 
Chairman. 


HERMAN TOLL 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BARRETT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago today, on July 27, 1967, my very dear 
friend and our former colleague, Herman 
Toll, passed away. 

To his devoted wife, Rose, and his two 
sons, I extend my heartfelt sympathies 
and have humbly prayed the Lord give 
them the strength to understand His 
will. 

Mr. Speaker, Herman Toll was more 
than just a colleague of mine. He was a 
loyal and devoted friend. It was my privi- 
lege to have known him for many years. 
Our friendship and association goes back 
many years before he came to the House, 
for Herman Toll’s life was one devoted to 
public service to the people of Philadel- 
phia and the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 

In this time of grief, I pray for his 
loved ones. May they be comforted and 
blessed by fond memories—and I hope 
they will find consolation in knowing 
that I share their grief as do the thou- 
sands of their friends. 


TREASURY WITHDRAWS SUPPORT 
OF SILVER 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Trernan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, on July 
14, the U.S. Treasury Department an- 
nounced its decision to no longer sup- 
port the price of silver at $1.29 per troy 
ounce. This move was taken less than 1 
month after the Treasury announced, on 
May 18, that it would continue to sell 
silver to domestic users and gave no im- 
pression of any intent to free the price 
of silver. The lack of warning for this 
sudden policy change and its implica- 
tions for Rhode Island silver users wor- 
ries me deeply. 
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I am especially concerned about those 
Rhode Island silver-using firms which 
have contracts with the Federal Govern- 
ment entered into before July 15. The 
Government led these firms to expect 
that. the price of silver would be main- 
tained at $1.29 per troy ounce and it was 
this raw material cost which was fig- 
ured into the contract prices. With the 
price of silver now fluctuating around 
$1.80, many of these firms face serious 
financial difficulty if held to their origi- 
nal contract prices. 

It is to remedy this problem that I 
have introduced this act which provides 
for the renegotiation of Government 
contracts with silver users entered into 
before July 15, 1967, to take into con- 
sideration the sudden increased cost of 
silver procured after that date due to 
the Government’s decision to market 
silver at the free market price rather 
than $1.29 per troy ounce. 

The effect of my bill will be to pro- 
vide an equitable settlement for those 
silver users holding Government con- 
tracts who I believe were unfairly led to 
believe by the Treasury Department 
that they could continue to depend, as 
they have in the past, on a readily avail- 
able source of their raw material at $1.29 
per troy ounce. I must point out that in 
terms of additional cost to the taxpay- 
ers, my bill will have no effect since the 
increased cost of the contracts will 
merely refiect the increased price that 
the Treasury is charging for silver. 

I think that. this bill merits support 
on the simple basis of fairness alone and 
I urge its passage. 


CRIME AND THE CASEY GUN BILL— 
FBI STUDY SHOWS NEED TO ACT 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, the world’s 
greatest law enforcement agency—our 
own FBI—today issued its 1966 Uniform 
Crime Reports, on Crime in the United 
States. 

It is a bleak and dismal picture, the 
185-page booklet paints, for any who care 
to read the signs. 

And I hope that those responsible for 
making our laws, either local, State, or 
Federal—and those charged with en- 
forcing our laws—will take a good hard 
look at the facts this volume contains. 

Crime in our Nation is up 11.4 percent 
over 1965. 

Police solutions of serious crimes de- 
clined 8 percent. 

Robbery, the most vicious crime against 
property where often the victim, his fam- 
ily, or his business suffer heavily, in- 
creased 13.9 percent over 1965. 

And yet, there are those among us who 
would tell our people that we have no 
crime problem. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two aspects of 
this report that I want to talk about 
briefiy, for I have a bill before this Con- 
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gress which would put these hoodlums 
out of circulation for 10 long hard years, 
if we can enact it. 

There are advocates of harsh and re- 
strictive firearms control legislation who 
are going to cite one statement in this 
feport without giving full and complete 
facts. Those who are pushing hard to re- 
strict the right of law-abiding citizens to 
purchase, use, own, sell, or transport fire- 
arms are going to cite the following from 
the FBI report: 

Fifty-seven law enforcement officers mur- 
dered by felons in 1966. Firearms used as 
murder weapons in 96 percent of police kill- 
ings since 1960 


Let us look at the facts, Mr. Speaker, 
as carried on page 48 of the report. 

Since 1960, there have been 442 persons 
involved as offenders in the 335 police mur- 
ders. In reviewing the prior criminal his- 
tories of these 442 offenders, the records dis- 
close 76 percent had been arrested on some 
criminal charge before becomnig involved in 
the police killing. Over one-half of those with 
prior criminal arrests had been previously 
taken into custody for an assaultive-type 
crime such as murder, rape, robbery, assault 
with a deadly weapon, assault with intent 
to kill, etc. In 1966, two persons, each of 
whom had been convicted and jailed on a 
prior occasion for committing a murder, were 
arrested and charged for murdering law en- 
forcement officers. Both of these men were on 
parole. This brings to 11 the total number 
of police murderers during the period 1960-66 
who had been charged on some prior oc- 
casion with an offense of murder. Nine of 
these had been paroled on the murder charge, 
one was an escapee who fied confinement 
while serving a murder sentence, and one 
escaped from prison while awaiting trial for 
murder. 


If these facts are shocking, Mr. 
Speaker, let me point out one more in- 
dictment of our failure to protect our 
people: 

Among the 442 persons who were involved 
in the police killings, 67 percent had prior 
convictions on criminal charges and 69 
percent of this group had been granted 
leniency in the form of parole or probation 
on at least one of these prior convictions. 
In fact, 3 of every 10 of the murderers were 
on parole or probation when they mur- 
dered a police officer. 


How long, Mr. Speaker, are the Ameri- 
can people going to sit idly by and per- 
mit this travesty to occur? 

How long, before the American people 
demand that we remove these hoodlums 
from society—that we institute stiff, 
mandatory sentences so our faintheart- 
ed sociologists cannot continue turning 
loose on an innocent society these poor, 
misguided, underprivileged murderous 
animals? 

My bill would do it. And it has the 
backing of a broad section of our people. 
Under terms of my bill, H.R. 6137, any- 
one who uses or carries a firearm during 
commission of the major crimes of vio- 
lence would be subject to a flat, manda- 
tory 10-year Federal prison sentence for 
first offense—25 years for any subse- 
quent offense. 

Had this been law—many of the 57 
valiant law officers who gave their lives 
to protect ours last year might still be 
alive, for in all likelihood, the punks 
who murdered them would have been 
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serving a 10-year sentence for a prior 
offense. 

Let us make no mistake about the need 
for corrective firearms legislation. There 
is need to control the sale, possession, 
and use of heavy weapons, grenades, 
bazookas, and such hardware. There is 
need to control the sale of firearms to 
juveniles, mental incompetents, or nar- 
cotic addicts. 

But I say to my colleagues—if the 
existing law were adequately enforced, 
much of the problem facing our country 
today would be ended. And with enact- 
ment of the Casey bill, we can remove 
those vultures who prey on our people 
for a considerable length of time. 

The second aspect of this extremely- 
detailed report by the FBI points out 
the seriousness of the problem of our 
repeat offender. 

This is the very basis of our problem— 
those who make a career of crime, and 
it is here that prosecutors, judges, ju- 
ries, and parole boards can and should 
act. And it is time our people demand 
they do so now. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not go into the great 
detail on the repeat offender contained 
in the 1966 Crime Index. But permit me 
to cite a few facts from the summary 
on page 1: 

55 percent of offenders released to the 
street in 1963 were rearrested within two 
and one-half years. 

57 percent of the offenders released on 
parole were rearrested within two and one- 
half years. 

67 percent of prisoners released early in 
1963 after earning “good time” were rear- 
rested. 

83 percent of those persons acquitted or 
dismissed in 1963 were rearrested within 30 
months. 

72 percent of persons granted probation in 
1963 for auto theft repeated in a new crime. 

Of the young offenders under 20 released 
in 1963, 65 percent repeated. 

Mobility study reveals over 60 percent of 
the repeaters charged with robbery, burglary, 
auto theft, sex offenses and forgery were re- 
arrested in two or more states during their 
criminal careers. 


I say it is time we act, Mr. Speaker. I 
challenge those whose only answer to our 
crime problem is advocacy of a harsh 
firearms law that does little but pile un- 
workable and unnecessary restrictions on 
the law-abiding citizen, to study the 
facts. Why do you ignore the criminal, 
when he is the source of our problem, 
and single out the law-abiding citizen for 
harsh restrictions? 

I say again, Mr. Speaker, if we need 
more prisons to hold these hoodlums—to 
isolate them from society—then let us 
build them. Let us strike hard at the 
criminal, not those who own, use or sell 
firearms in accordance with our laws and 
regulations. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me in 
seeing that this Congress enact legisla- 
tion such as I’ve authored, and to see 
that the rights of the decent citizens are 
protected. 


THE VOICE OF AN AMERICAN 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Rarick] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a copy of the forthright statement 
of Mr. Eugene T. Bartkowiak, president 
of the National Association of Polish 
Americans, Inc. 

Each of us Americans is of a minority 
origin. What better definition of an 
American can there be? Not one people 
except in a common loyalty and dedica- 
tion to work together under our con- 
stitutional system. 

Under the unanimous consent I insert 
Mr. Bartkowiak’s statement here in the 
Recorp, followed by his biography from 
the Post Eagle, of Clifton, N.J. 
STATEMENT OF EUGENE T. BARTKOWIAK, PRES- 

IDENT, THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POL- 

ISH AMERICANS, INC. 

In the White House, the President of the 
United States not only brought disgraceful 
dishonor to himself and his Office, but de- 
graded this entire Nation when, over coast 
to coast television our President literally 
begged for an end to the wasteful rioting 
and civil disorder which has erupted 
throughout this country. The President’s 
plea was certainly not to the law-abiding 
citizens who were hopefully listening for an 
intelligent Executive solution, but to the 
gangsters such as the young punk named 
H. Rap Brown who was a few blocks up the 
street from the White House applauding the 
murder of a policeman during the recent 
riots in Plainfield, New Jersey. This bar- 
barian is the national chairman of the so- 
called “Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee” and finds himself at liberty to 
nauseously describe the Plainfield slaying as 
“beautiful” and “the most successful rebel- 
lion to date—one casualty—one honky cop.” 

Mere disapproval and reiteration of the 
need for law and order will not stop the fire- 


-brands or does it serve as a solution to the 


problem. Emotional BEGGING is not the 
answer either. Our President, our Congress, 
all of our leaders in positions of public trust 
must face the facts that riot-breeding con- 
ditions are made by the people—the slums 


are made by the people. How well the Amer- 


ican Pole knows that you can be poor, de- 
prived, and discriminated against but still 
remain morally and physically pure, pre- 
venting the creation of a man made slum. 

In the past three and a half years the 
greatest legislative effort in the history of 
the United States has been directed at dis- 
crimination, disease, not enough jobs, slums, 
etc. The Co has the Rent Sup- 
plement Act, the Civil Rights Acts, The 
Model Cities Act, Medicare and Medicaid, 
Head Start, the Job Corps and the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, and Manpower De- 
velopment and Training. For what? Have 
conditions improved? No! Instead, the Con- 
gress now has before it The Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act and The Gun Control 
Act. The citizens have before them increased 
taxes and genuine fear. 

What is the answer? The Polish people of 
America (and throughout the world) have 
managed to survive and progress because 
this simple answer has been bred into them. 
The strong family structure of the American 
Poles has created a code which is relatively 
simple for anyone to follow and would cost 
our government very little to publicize and 
teach to others. It goes something like this: 

Work hard to earn what you have and you 
will appreciate and not be wasteful. Do not 
expect something for nothing for God helps 
those who help themselves. Work in the 
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spirit of penance, considering it an honor to 
employ and develop the gifts received by 
God. Build a strong family union between 
husband and wife—parents and children. Ask 
only the love and grace of God and with these 
you will be rich enough and desire nothing 
more. 


BIOGRAPHY OF EUGENE T. BARTKOWIAK 


WASHINGTON, D. C—Eugene T. Bartkowiak, 
president of The National Association of Pol- 
ish Americans, Inc., was born in the City of 
Buffalo, State of New York, on May 5, 1929. 
A bachelor, he is the youngest of six children 
reared by Victoria and the late Lawrence 
Bartkowiak. As a proud American youth he 
had barely reached manhood when he joined 
the Armed Services of the United States; and 
like his brothers he served his country well 
and was honorably discharged from active 
duty. Following his discharge from the serv- 
ice he was not able to resume his formal edu- 
cation but continued his studies through a 

of self education and evening 
courses at various colleges and universities 
in the Buffalo and Washington, D.C. areas. 
His business experience includes that of 
public relations executive for a subsidiary of 
the Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, 
New York, branch manager for a microfilm 
corporation, and office management consult- 
ant for several national trade asoclations. 

The inborn pride which Mr. Bartkowiak has 
in his Polish ancestry was enhanced in his 
youth when his parents proudly taught him 
to love the Polish customs and the many 
other assets of his heritage. Realizing that 
much emphasis is placed on the past history 
of Poland in her outstanding political, scien- 
tific and cultural achievements, but little 
recognition is given today to the present 
achievement of the Polish people throughout 
the world, he has founded the National As- 
sociation of Polish Americans, Inc. The NAPA 
is the only national service organization dedi- 
cated to fighting defamation and in obtain- 
ing the proper recognition of the Polish peo- 
ple of America, as well as in preserving the 
many benefits of the proud Polish heritage. 


TRENDS IN STRATEGIC MILITARY 
BALANCE: UNITED STATES VER- 
SUS U.S.S.R. 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. RARICK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Strategy Committee of the Amer- 
ican Security Council has recently re- 
leased their report “The Changing Stra- 
tegic Military Balance” which should be 
read and analyzed by every citizen of 
our country. 

The report can be obtained through 
the council's office at 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert portions of the report following 
my remarks and invite particular atten- 
tion to the chart entitled “Range of 
Estimates From Unclassified Sources.” 

I. Sovrer UNIon Versus UNITED STATES 
STRATEGIC 

Trends in the strategic military balance 

The basic frame of reference for comparing 
the strategic strength of the Soviet Union 
and the United States is an examination of 
their national objectives, both military and 
political. It is not our task here to explore 
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Soviet political objectives in ezxtenso, al- 
though it must be kept in mind that these 
cannot be separated from the U.S.S.R.’s mili- 


repeated that Com- 
munism’s ultimate objective is world domi- 
nation, But many in the Free World simply 
refuse to believe that the Soviet leaders mean 
what they say. 

In the realm of strategic military weapons, 
the United States has, in recent years, dem- 
onstrated much the same inclination to dis- 
believe or to discount Soviet achievements 
and advances. This is particularly so with 
respect to the new ballistic missile defenses 
of the Soviet Union and to Soviet boasts of 
an orbital bomb capability. 

Yet, the available evidence indicates that 
the Soviet Union has a goal of strategic 
superiority designed to win a nuclear war 
rather than merely deter one. Once in a war- 
winning posture, the U.S.S.R. would be ideal- 
ly situated to practice nuclear blackmail and 
would not even have to fight a nuclear war. 
Some strategic analysts assert that this is 
the ultimate goal of the Soviet Union, and 
that it depends upon a defense against nu- 
clear retaliation. 

The United States has exchanged its goal 
of a war-winning strategic superiority for a 
strategy of mutual deterrence. The United 
States strategy of mutual deterrence is said 
to increase “stability” and reduce interna- 
tional tensions. Hence, American officials are 
striving to convince Soviet leaders that a race 
to build anti-ballistic missile (ABM) systems 
would be pointless. 

Not only has the Soviet Union already de- 
ployed an ABM system, but much evidence 
indicates that it is driving hard toward a 
goal of overwhelming superiority in the de- 
cisive field of nuclear weaponry. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN U.S. AND SOVIET POLITICAL 
OBJECTIVES 


The thoughtful words of President John F. 
Kennedy clearly illustrate the contrast be- 
tween U. S. and Soviet political objectives. 

Regarding U.S. objectives, President Ken- 
nedy said: 

“Yet our basic goal remains the same: a 
peaceful world community of free and in- 
dependent states—free to choose their own 
future and their own system, so long as it 
does not threaten the freedom of others.” ? 

Regarding Soviet objectives, President 
Kennedy said: 

“Where we feel the difficulty comes is the 
effort by the Soviet Union to communize, in 
a sense, the entire world. If the Soviet Union 
were merely seeking to protect its own na- 
tional interest, to protect its own national 
security and would permit other countries 
to live as they wish—to live in peace, then 
I believe the problems which now cause us 
much tension would fade away.” * 

In the speech prepared by President Ken- 
nedy and intended for delivery in Dallas, 
Texas on November 22, 1963, were these 
prophetic words: 

“Our adversaries have not abandoned 
their ambitions, our dangers have not di- 
minished, our vigil cannot be relaxed.” “ 

In the year 1967, the Soviet Communists 
are celebrating the 50th anniversary of the 
Bolshevik Revolution in Russia. During all 
of that time, Soviet leaders, both political 
and military, have continuously repeated 
declarations that Communism’s ultimate 
objective is world domination. 

Our own experience and current research 


[Footnote No. 1 not shown in Recorp.] 

2 State of the Union Message, January 11, 
1962. 

3 The New York Times (Interview with edi- 
tor of Izvestiya) November 29, 1961, pp. 1, 
18, 19. 

4 Public Papers of the Presidents, John F. 
Kennedy 1963, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, p. 894. 
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fully confirms that the Communist objec- 
tive is still that of world conquest. We affirm 
the current validity of the following state- 
ments by J. Edgar Hoover and Robert S. 
McNamara: 

“Since the time of Lenin, atheistic com- 
munism has surged forth from Russia to 
enslave nearly one-fourth of the earth's sur- 
face and a third of her peoples. Nowhere are 
its advance battalions more active than in 
our own Western Hemisphere, where agents 
trained by the Kremlin continue to burrow 
deeply into countries of the Caribbean and 
Central and South America. Their deadly 
objective is to undermine legitimate govern- 
ments, foment revolution and create a Soviet 
Union of Latin American Republics. 

“I have said this before and I would like 
to repeat it here: We are at war with com- 
munism and the sooner every red-blooded 
American realizes this the safer we will be.” * 

“I do not believe that we can reasonably 
assume that these manifestations of a change 
in policy reflect a change in the ultimate 
objective of the Soviet leadership, which is to 
extend the sway of Communism over the rest 
of the world. Their dispute with the leader- 
ship of Communist China is not over the 
ultimate objective but how it is to be 
achieved and who is to control the world- 
wide Communist movement. Expansionism is 
so deeply engrained in Communist doctrine 
that it would be naive for us to expect any 
Communist leadership to repudiate it.“ e 

In January 1967, General Earle G. Wheeler, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, was 
asked in a series of questions if, in his opin- 
ion, the Soviets have abandoned their goal of 
world domination and were mellowing. He 
expressed his belief that they had not aban- 
doned their goal of world domination. On the 
question of mellowing, he said: 

“I don't believe they are mellowing at all. 
I believe they have adopted new tactics and 
are seeking new routes to the same objec- 
tive.“ 7 

As Leonid I. Brezhnev, first Secretary of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
said in his March 29, 1966 report to the 23rd 
Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union: 

“Ever harder times lie ahead for capitalism. 
The fact that it is doomed is becoming in- 
creasingly clear. But the capitalists will never 
surrender their rule voluntarily. The working 
class and the laboring masses will achieve 
victory only in the course of stubborn class 
battles. .. . At our Congress today we once 
more repeat the appeal: close ranks more 
solidly for the struggle against the common 
enemy!“ 

SOVIET STRATEGIC OBJECTIVES 


From our analysis, it is clear that the over- 
all Soviet military objective is to achieve 
absolute strategic superiority. 

The main thrust of the authoritative book, 
Military Strategy, edited by Marshal Sokolov- 
sky, was toward achieving superiority. In a 
discussion of strategic missile forces, attain- 
ment of qualitative and quantitative su- 
periority was set as one of the “most im- 
portant problems in organizing and develop- 
ing the forces.” It was further pointed out 
that establishing superiority over the enemy 


5J. Edgar Hoover, Address to Brotherhood 
of the Washington Hebrew Congregation, De- 
cember 4, 1963. 

Robert S. McNamara, Secretary of Defense, 
Statement before Joint Session of Senate 
Armed Services Committee and the Senate 
Subcommittee on Department of Defense Ap- 
propriations, January 1964, p. 4. 

7 Hearings on S. 666 before Joint Session of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee and 
the Senate DOD Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, January 25, 26, 27, 30, 31, February 1 
and 2, 1967, p. 407. 

* Pravda, March 30, 1966, pp. 2-9. 
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in modern weaponry was the material pre- 
requisite for victory.’ 

Recently-deceased Soviet Defense Minister 
Marshal Malinovsky made a clear-cut state- 
ment concerning strategic superiority. In a 
pamphlet published in late 1962 by the Soviet 

of Defense he wrote: “The most 
characteristic feature of the present stage of 
development in Soviet military doctrine is 
the fact that it rests on the superiority of the 
Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R. over the armies 
of the most powerful countries of capitalism, 
both in military-technical resources, and 
from the morale and battle standpoint. This 
superiority and the just goals of our Armed 
Forces give us a firm confidence that in a 
future war. . the victory will be won by 
us.” 10 

Malinovsky's pronouncement takes on 
added significance in the light of a 1966 state- 
ment in the authoritative Soviet journal, 
Communist of the Armed Forces, that mili- 
tary-technical superiority along with moral- 
political superiority is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in our time for the reliable de- 
fense of the country.. . (T) he significance 
of military factors themselves, in particular 
military-technical superiority over the enemy, 
has grown in contemporary circumstances as 
never before.” The article goes on to stress 
that achieving military-technological su- 
periority is a constant process and that “the 
stern dialectics of development are that the 
struggle for superiority must be waged con- 
tinually .. . 

How do the Soviet leaders define superior- 
ity? Communist of the Armed Forces is quite 
clear: “. . . Military-technical superiority is 
such a correlation of quantity of military 
equipment and weapons, of the degree of 
troop training in using them and also of the 
effectiveness of the organizational structure 
of the army, that the given side has the ad- 
vantage before a real or potential enemy and 
can defeat Rim 

This same 1966 article noted that Soviet 
superiority is derived from mobile Soviet in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles and from 
Soviet advances in space technology. Soviet 
science, it continued, has created weapons 
new in principle “secretly nurtured in scien- 
tific research bureaus and construction 
collectives.” 

Additional evidence of the Soviet drive to 
attain strategic superiority is supplied by a 
January 1967 statement of the late Defense 
Minister Malinovsky. He hinted at Soviet ex- 
pansion of Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles 
(ICBM) emplacements and at a burgeoning 
Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) program.” 

What would they do with strategic superi- 
ority? Here’s the basic doctrine: 

“The essence of Soviet military doctrine 
is this: if a future war is unleashed by the 
imperialists, then it will be the decisive colli- 
sion between the two opposing social orders, 
and nuclear rocket weapons will inevitably 
be used, All this pre-supposes an extremely 
violent and dynamic character of the conflict, 
high maneuverability of combat operations, 
the absence of continuous fronts and well- 
marked boundaries between front and rear, 
the appearance of possibilities for striking 
sudden blows of great force, both against the 
troops and the homelands of the warring 
nations. In connection with this, very great 


Military Strategy, V. D. Sokolovsky (ed.) 
50 Voyenizd- vo, 1963, (In Russian) p. 

10 Vigilantly Stand Guard Over the Peace, 
U.S.S.R., Ministry of Defense, 1962. 

u“Military-Technical Superiority is the 
Most Important Factor in a Reliable Defense 
of the Country,” V. Bondarenko, Kommunist 
Vooruzhennykh sil, No. 17, September 1966 
(In Russian). 

# Ibid. (Emphasis added.) 

u Washington Post, January 18, 1967. 
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attention is devoted to the initial period of 
the war.” 1 

In other words, if general war comes, the 
Soviets will try for a knockout nuclear first 
strike in the initial period of the war. 

Official Communist policy statements, how- 
ever, emphasize their intention of winning 
world domination without a general nuclear 
war. This was expressively stated by Nikita 
Khrushchev in a speech in July 1963 as fol- 
lows: 

“Today the imperialists pretend to be 
brave—but only in words; in reality they 
tremble before the socialist world which is 
growing and gaining in strength. And let 
them tremble! So much the better for us! 

“A fight is in progress between these two 
systems, a life and death combat. But we 
communists want to win this struggle with 
the least losses, and there is no doubt what- 
soever that we shall win. This is why we are 
striving for victory, for the triumph of com- 
munism, without unleashing a world thermo- 
nuclear war.” 15 

Oficial statements of Soviet policy since 
that time differ only in their choice of lan- 
guage. 

However, we can draw little comfort from 
such statements because, as shown herein- 
after, the principal Soviet military thrust 
has been to develop a massive and superior 
capability for nuclear war. 


UNITED STATES STRATEGIC OBJECTIVES 


The latest and most authoritative unclas- 
sified statements of United States objectives 
are to be found in the 1967 Senate testimony 
of Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNa- 
mara and his principal assistants. 

The testimony of all the principal wit- 
nesses relating to U.S. grand strategy in these 
Senate Hearings is the most definitive in the 
last six years. Much of it borders on the sen- 
sational, and the divergence of the views of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and of the Secre- 
tary of Defense is stated and explained far 
more frankly and specifically than in previ- 
ous official testimony. The focus of much of 
the most significant testimony is on the stra- 
tegic effects of the Soviet deployment of 
anti-missile defense systems, whether and 
when the U.S. should deploy such a system, 
and the level of total U.S. strategic power 
required to maintain sufficient security on 
the U.S. side of the strategic balance. 

The Secretary of Defense left no doubt 
that the military strategy of the United 
States is based on the concept of deterrence 
through a second strike in retaliation against 
a Soviet first strike. Thus he explained that: 

“Our general nuclear war forces should 
have two basic capabilities: 

“1. To deter deliberate nuclear attack 
upon the United States and its allies by 
maintaining, continuously, a highly reliable 
ability to inflict an unacceptable degree of 
damage upon any single aggressor, or combi- 
nation of aggressors, at any time during the 
course of a strategic nuclear exchange, even 
after absorbing a surprise first strike. 


u “Increased Organizational and Directive 
Influences of the Party in the Armed Forces,” 
L. P. Prusanov, Problems of the History of 
the CPSU, Moscow, February 1965. 

15 Soviet News, July 22, 1963, pp. 51, 52 and 


% Hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services and the Subcommittee on 
Department of Defense Appropriations, on 
S.666, Military Authorizations, Defense Ap- 
propriations, 1968, January 25-February 2, 
1967. Included in the printed Hearings at the 
front of the report is Secretary McNamara’s 
prepared statement on Military Posture and 
the 1968-72 Defense Program, which as re- 
leased to the public on January 23, 1967. 
Both the prepared statement and the actual 
testimony of the witness have been subject 
to deletions stated to be for purposes of na- 
tional security. 
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“2. In the event such a war nevertheless 
occurred, to limit damage to our population 
and industrial capacity. 

“The first capability we call ‘Assured De- 
struction’ and the second ‘Damage Limi- 
tation.“ 

In determining what this policy contem- 
plates in relation to the strategic military 
balance, it is helpful to examine Mr. McNa- 
mara's testimony on the anti-ballistic mis- 
sile. The principal reason given for his con- 
clusion that “we should not initiate an ABM 
deployment at this time“ is that “the Soviet 
Union would be forced to react to a U.S. 
ABM deployment by increasing its offensive 
nuclear force still further 

In explaining why he did not actually 
plan to deploy a damage limiting system, 
he said, “If the general nuclear policy of the 
Soviet Union also has as its objective the 
deterrence of a U.S. first strike (which I be- 
lieve to be the case), then we must assume 
that any attempt on our part to reduce 
damage to ourselves (to what they would 
estimate we might consider an ‘acceptable 
level’) would put pressure on them to strive 
for an offsetting improvement in their de- 
terrent (offensive) forces.” (Italic added.) 

This is consistent with McNamara’s Feb- 
ruary 1963 testimony that we were about to 
enter a new era in strategic balance between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, 
which he called an era of “mutual deter- 
rence.” At that time, McNamara said, “More 
armaments, whether offensive or defensive 
cannot solve the nuclear war dilemma. We're 
approaching an era when it will become in- 
creasingly improbable that either side could 
destroy a sufficiently large portion of the oth- 
er's strategic nuclear force, either by surprise 
or otherwise, to preclude a devastating re- 
taliatory load. This may result in future 
betterment .. .”* 1967 was the year men- 
tioned by McNamara as the most likely be- 
ginning of the new era. 

Under questioning by Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine, following the above 
testimony, McNamara denied that his antici- 
pation of “mutual deterrence” could properly 
be equated with nuclear “parity” or “stale- 
mate,” and said he had repeatedly stated that 
it is his intention to “maintain nuclear 
superiority in terms of numbers of warheads 
versus the Communist bloc.” 

1967 testimony of Secretary of the Air 
Force Harold Brown, however, indicates that 
the United States policy may be to accept 
“parity”: 

“Militarily the Soviets have a very for- 
midable missiles force. They are building 
missiles very fast. Tou see, we have 
leveled out our missile forces. We announced 
how big our missile force was going to be. 
Our plans are that 5 years from now we will 
have just as many missiles as we have right 
now. They have known that, They have 
known that for a couple of years, and they 
keep on building. 

“Now we can afford to let them build fora 
while, if they feel they want to ‘catch up.’ 
But there is evidence that if we stop, they 
don’t necessarily stop. They haven’t stopped. 
I think that in our position, we can afford 
to let this go on for awhile, without over 
responding,” 19 

In the final analysis, the best way to de- 
termine actual differences between the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. strategic military objectives 
is to compare their performances. For this 
purpose we will examine hereinafter such 
key areas as development of space weapons, 
production of nuclear materials, strategic 
military budgets, attitude toward research 


17 Ibid., p. 44. 

38 The New York Times, Western Edition, 
February 11, 1963, p. 12. 

13 Senate Hearings, January 25, 26, 27, 30, 
31 and February 1 and 2, 1967, p. 876. 
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and development and the changing strategic 
military balance. 
DEVELOPMENT OF SPACE WEAPONS 

The United States policy on space weapons 
was first announced in 1961 by the then 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, Roswell L. Gil- 
patric: 

“An arms race in space will not contribute 
to our security. I can think of no greater 
stimulus for Soviet thermonuclear arms ef- 
fort in space than a U.S. commitment to 
such an effort. This we will not do.” 

This policy was confined in October 1963, 
when the United States announced its ad- 
herence to the United Nations General As- 
sembly resolution banning the “Placing in 
orbit around the earth any objects carrying 
nuclear weapons or any other kinds of weap- 
ons of mass destruction, installing such 
Weapons on celestial bodies, or stationing 
such weapons in outer space in any other 
manner.” * 

This resolution, however, contains no pro- 
vision for inspection and no penalties for 
violation. 

Although the Soviet Union has announced 
its compliance with the U.N. resolution, its 
official publication, Izvestiya, noted that 
while the U.N. had banned the orbiting of 
rockets that constitute weapons of mass ex- 
termination, it by no means banned “the 
manufacture of such missiles.” 

On July 4, 1965, Communist Party Chief 
Leonid Brezhnev declared that the Soviet’s 
possess “orbital rockets,” ** 

Brezhnev's claim was supported by the 
display of a three-stage missile in the Bol- 
shevik Revolution Day parade on November 
7, 1965. On November 8, 1965, both TASS 
and Izvestiya described it as an orbital mis- 
sile. This weapon has since been code named 
SORAG. 


Subsequently, the Department of State an- 
nounced that it had asked Moscow whether, 
in the light of the Soviet display of an or- 
bital rocket in the Revolution Day parade, 
the Kremlin still planned to abide by its 
pledges not to put such weapons into orbit.” 
The Soviet answer was that the agreement 
did not bar development of such weapons. 

While waiting for an official answer from 
the Kremlin, the Department saw fit to keep 
our country on record (as reported by UPI): 

“The State Department reiterated the U.S. 
position that although either the United 
States or Russia could put such a weapon 
into orbit, there would be no military sense 
in doing so.” 

The Soviet attitude should have been no 

to anyone. After an examination of 
the long history of broken Soviet treaties and 
agreements, a Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee reported that: 

“It keeps no international agreements at all 
unless doing so is clearly advantageous to the 
Soviet Union.” 3 

On March 12, 1964, at hearings before the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee, Dr. 
Harold Brown, then Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering, now Secretary of the 
Air Force, was asked how much money was 
being spent on studies of orbital bombard- 
ment vehicles. This is his official answer: 

“My recollection is that we have no more 
than three or four people working in one of 
the contract organizations studying this 
question. We are not doing any hardware 


= Report of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, United States Senate on Executive 
M, 88th Congress, 1st Session (Exec. Report 
No. 3) Government Printing Office, 1963. 

a Izvestiya, July 4, 1965, p. 2. 

* United Press International dispatch 
dated Washington, November 19, 1965. 

Soviet Political Agreements and Results, 
Internal Security Subcommittee, Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, Third Revision, 
Volume I, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1964, Foreword, p. VIII. 
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work, So that I would be surprised if more 
than a couple of hundred thousand dollars 
in fiscal 1964 is being spent on this, and cer- 
tainly no more than that is planned for 1965. 

“There are two reasons: First, it is not a 
very good idea. ... Second, there is now 
a U. N. resolution which we subscribe to and 
the Soviets have subscribed to, not to put 
bombs in orbit. This does not prevent people 
from doing the development on it, but appar- 
ently neither the Russians nor we believe it 
is a very important strategic weapon 
(Emphasis added.) 

Late in 1966, President Johnson announced 
that the United States, the Soviet Union and 
more than 100 nations on the United Nations 
Political Committee had agreed upon the 
language of a formal treaty outlawing nu- 
clear weapons in space, It has now been 
passed by the U.S. Senate. Again, no provision 
for inspection was included in the treaty. 

The only known effective ways to assure 
the world that none of the nuclear-rocket 
powers are orbiting nuclear weapons are to 
inspect space rockets before launch, or to 
rendezvous with the orbiting rockets and 
open them to inspection in space (“go up 
there with a screwdriver,” as one AEC au- 
thority put it). 

General Earle G. Wheeler’s statement on 
the Treaty on Outer Space includes the fol- 
lowing comment on verification: 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff remain con- 
cerned about the assured verification capa- 
bility with regard to ‘weapons in orbit.’ The 
deployment of prohibited orbital vehicles 
could have serious implications, especially 
if it enabled an enemy to achieve effective 
surprise attack against our command and 
control facilities and military forces. Weapons 
in orbit could become a matter of grave con- 
sequence, particularly when utilized in con- 
junction with other strategic systems. The 
focus of the Joint Chiefs of Staff concern 
is upon the capability which the United 
States would have to define and respond to 
such a threat. 

“This threat can be answered only through 
intensified U.S. efforts to develop capabilities 
to detect and verify the orbiting of nuclear 
weapons or those threatening mass destruc- 
tion. We must develop the capability of deal- 
ing with that threat should it materialize, 
with or without a treaty.” * 


PRODUCTION OF NUCLEAR MATERIALS 


Another area to examine the implementa- 
tion of the respective policies may be found 
in the requirements and the production of 
weapons-grade nuclear materials. 

President Johnson announced in January 
1964, the partial shutdown of American 
plants producing weapons-grade nuclear ma- 
terials. On January 24, 1967, it was reported 
that the fifth such plant was deactivated. 
The Soviet Union has made no comparable 
moves in this direction. The Atomic Energy 
Commission reported in November 1965, that 
there is “no evidence” that the Soviet Union 
had carried out nuclear materials cutbacks 
announced on April 26, 1964. Actually, ac- 
cording to Hanson W. Baldwin, military edi- 
tor of The New York Times, the Soviet Union 
had doubled its production of weapons-grade 
nuclear materials during 1965.“ 

Without access to classified material it is 
difficult to deal in quantitative terms with 
the comparative positions of the Soviet Union 
and the United States in the matter of nu- 
clear stockpiles and production capacities. 
A generalized way of indicating Soviet in- 


* Hearings before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, United States Senate on the 
Treaty on Outer Space, March 7, 13 and 
April 12, 1967, p. 84. 

3 The New York Times, January 25, 1967, 
p. 9 (See Annex “Chronology of Weapons— 
Grade Nuclear Materials Cutbacks.“) 

* The New York Times, July 14, 1966, 
p. 14. 
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terests in maximum production of nuclear 
fuel is to examine the expansion of Soviet 
gross requirements of fuel by function, and 
compare this in some crude way with United 
States requirements. 

By 1960, the Soviet Union had expanded 
its list of uses for nuclear materials to in- 
clude bombs, civilian uses, surface ships, sub- 
marines and missiles. Up to then, the gross 
requirements of both countries, by function, 
grew in parallel, with the United States 
slightly ahead because of its presumed lead 
in overall nuclear development. 

Beginning in 1961, the United States’ test- 
ing program was notably less active than the 
Soviet Union’s. The Soviet Union broke the 
undeclared moratorium in September 1961, 
with a massive series which was impressive 
in many ways, one of them in the amount of 
weapons-grade nuclear material expended. 

It was in this test series which extended 
from September 1961 into early 1962 that 
the Soviet Union was rumored to display an 
unusual interest in the anti-ballistic missile. 
That interest was substained over the years 
and Secretary of Defense McNamara an- 
nounced in December 1966, that the Soviet 
Union was deploying an operational ABM 
system. 

Hanson W. Baldwin has reported that the 
Soviet nuclear tests were conducted in 1961 
in such a way as to destroy two incoming 
missiles.” U.S. News and World Report re- 
ported a Soviet breakthrough in antiballistic 
missile defense that produces the so-called 
‘X-ray effect’ in intense proportions.” * This 
effect is said to neutralize ICBM guidance 
equipment and fissionable material at great 
distance from the actual ABM explosion. 
Soviet ABM tests in 1961 and 1962 provided 
the knowledge which has permitted the 
US.S.R. to rush ahead with its ABM devel- 
opment and outstrip the United States. The 
atmospheric nuclear test ban has denied the 
United States the opportunity of ever catch- 
ing up. 

Anti-ballistic missiles, in order to be effec- 
tive against many attacking ICBMs must be 
widely deployed. The U.S. S. RS TALLINN 
system covers a vast area.” Although remark- 
able advances in anti-ballistic missile accu- 
racy are claimed, it must still be assumed 
that, as in the air defense weapon systems, 
many defending weapons must be launched 
against each incoming warhead in order to 
achieve a high probability of destruction. In 
this respect, it would seem that the ABM's 
task will be similar to that of conventional 
anti-aircraft, setting up a radioactive shield 
or screen of fire through which the ICBM 
must pass. Either way, an ABM system will 
require a prodigious amount of fissionable 
material. 

It can be assumed, therefore, that the So- 
viet Union has foreseen, at least since 1961, 
this tremendous requirement for weapons- 
grade nuclear material to counter American 
ICBMs. In this connection it would also ap- 
pear that the United States had rejected the 
idea of producing an extensive ABM system 
as long ago as January 1964, when President 
Johnson announced cut-backs in manufac- 
ture of fissionable materials. (See Annex.) 

STRATEGIC MILITARY BUDGETS 

The increases of the U.S.S.R.’s military 
budget for 1967 to 14.5-billion rubles, up 1.1 
billion rubles or 8.2 percent over the 1966 

is another reflection of the Soviet 
drive for military superiority when it is ana- 
lyzed. In 1964 and 1965, when the Soviet 
Union announced budget cuts, actual spend- 
ing continued to rise. Much other defense 
spending is filed under such headings as 


“The New York Times, February 5, 1967, 


p. 1. 

33 U.S. News and World Report, February 6, 
1967, p. 36. 

* The New York Times, February 5, 1967, 
p. 1. 
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“science” and “financing the national econ- 
omy.” From such evidence it is estimated 
that Soviet military spending in 1967 may 
approach 20-billion rubles, or 30 percent 
above the announced figure. 

Also, 

„. . While the Russians have a much 
larger standing army, the United States 
spends a lot more to pay, clothe and equip 
each of its soldiers. And Soviet tanks, a basic 
item of ground equipment, are hard to price 
accurately since they are made with heavily- 
subsidized coal and steel. 

“Because of this ‘warped’ pricing structure, 
it would be useless to multiply the Soviet 
defense budget by the $1.10 official exchange 
rate and use the resultant dollar figure to 
compare with America’s defense effort, it is 
said. 

“Officials estimate that if the Russians had 
to enter the American market place to buy 
the military goods and services that go into 
their defense establishment, they would have 
to pay from $50-billion to $60-billion a 
year,” % 

According to U.S. News and World Report, 
“Russia .. . is found to be investing almost 
70 percent of the budget in strategic offen- 
sive and defensive systems.” 3 

Other experts on the Soviet budget esti- 
mate that “substantial” portions of the So- 
viet defense effort will be devoted to three 
principal areas: conventional forces, strate- 
gic attack forces, and air and missile defense 
forces, on a coequal basis. 

Using Mr. Beecher's estimates, the Soviet 
strategic military budget is the equivalent 
of $331,4-billion to $40-billion a year. Even 
at the official exchange rate, the Soviet stra- 
tegic budget would be $14.7-billion. 

In his January 23, 1967 Posture State- 
ment, Secretary McNamara reported that the 
total United States 1967 military budget 
would be $68-billion. The budget for stra- 
tegic forces was $7.1-billion or 14 percent of 
the total military budget. 

The above budget figures show a clear 
difference between the U.S, and Soviet stra- 
tegic military intentions. 

SOVIET RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT OBJECTIVES 

“First of all, we are facing today a for- 
midable Soviet aerospace threat and a con- 
certed Communist effort to achieve critical 
scientific breakthroughs, both of which fac- 
tors pose a serious challenge to the contin- 
ued strategic superiority of the U.S. Armed 
Forces.“ 

General JOHN P. MCCONNELL,” 
Chief of Staff Air Force. 


It should be more widely understood that 
science and technology provide the vital im- 
pulse in the Soviet society. The Soviet lead- 
ership views each new level of technology, 
each new medium for political or military 
operations, as offering opportunities for fur- 
thering its objectives. Unanticipated techno- 
logical breakthroughs may be realized for 
leapfrogging American’s means of deterrence. 
Thus, the Soviets are aggressively moving 
forward on the frontiers of strategic weap- 
on technology. 

Space is one of the first arenas of major 
public interest in which Soviet industry, 
technology, and science gained—in fact, not 
in words—a leading international position. 
This is so despite the not inconsiderable 
United States achievements in space. In the 
public mind, apparent technological advan- 
tage in space has been readily translated 
into an image of military advantage. 


* The New York Times, William Beecher, 
December 25, 1966, p. 27. 

n U.S. News and World Report, February 6, 
1967, p. 34. 

* Beecher, op. cit. 

* Hearings on S. 666 before Joint Session 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee and 
the Senate DOD Subcommittee on Appropri- 
ations, January 24, 26, 27, 30, 31, February 1 
and 2, 1967, p. 874. 
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One of the primary strengths of Soviet 
research and development and production 
programs is the use of scientific planning 
with cybernetics. This new technique is 
noted throughout U.S.S.R. weapons pro- 
grams, Scientific planning, theory of games, 
optimum solution of complex programs, au- 
tomatic control, and hundreds of similar 
subjects, all pertinent to the modern tech- 
niques of scientific planning and develop- 
ment of aerospace weapon systems, are fea- 
tured in Soviet cybernetic literature.“ 

An analysis of overall Soviet power must 
now take into account the integrated cyber- 
netic systems optimized for Soviet military 
and national security purposes. 


UNITED STATES RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
OBJECTIVES 


U.S. Defense Department policy toward ad- 
vanced research has been perceptively and 
most cogently stated and explained by a 
scientist who is in a commanding position 
to know the actual facts. Dr. Harold Agnew, 
Director of the Weapons Division of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory, spoke at a recent Air 
Force Association symposium in San Fran- 
cisco, on “The Technological Threat.” 

According to Technology Week: * 

“AEC’s Dr. Harold Agnew declared that 
there appears to be a new concept of the 
balance of power. 

* * * + > 


“Agnew, whose comments drew the largest 
ovation at the symposium, said the present 
philosophy seems to be based on a concept 
that assumes that balance or equality is the 
optimum state for one nation to have vis-a- 
vis another state in order to have stability. 
from my experience stability is gained 
and maintained only through superiority. 
Yet more and more today, we see decisions 
being made which have as their long range 
objective equality between the U.S. and other 
powers rather than superiority of the U.S. 
over other powers.’ 

* * * * * 


The apparent drift in national policy 
on the concept of balance of power and sta- 
bility is resulting in a stifling of innovation. 
We find ourselves being authorized to build 
or to consider only those systems which re- 
spond to a clearly defined threat. As a result, 
we are continuously reacting on the defen- 
sive ... since we react only to those sys- 
tems or threats which have been proven to 
exist, and it takes several years to react, we 
are continually in danger of coming up with 
answers to threats which have changed, if 
indeed we come up with answers in a time 
frame which is relevant at all.’ 

We are completely vulnerable to sur- 
prises, to new systems which we have not 
heard about, but which all of a sudden ap- 
pear.’ 

“Agnew said it is clear that the Soviet 
Union recognizes the increased importance 
of technological breakthroughs. He quoted 
a recent Soviet Defense ministry document 
which said that Russia ‘is not limiting it- 
self to those military means which the ad- 
versary already has.’ He said this contrasted 
with the position of some U. S. committees, 
such as the one on arms control headed by 
Jerome Wiesner and Roswell Gilpatric, that 
the U.S. should not innovate new weapons 
because this would be destabilizing. 

“A specific example of this, he said, is 
the recommendation that we avoid an effec- 
tive anti-missile system because it would 
upset what Wiesner and Gilpatric called the 
‘delicate balance of terror.’ 


„Text of the Resolution Passed at the 
Third All-Union Conference on Automatic 
Control, translated by L. A. Zadeh. (Odessa: 
1965), p. 1. 

æ “AEC Weapons Expert Blasts DOD Tech- 
nology,” Technology Week, March 27, 1967, 
pp. 15, 16 
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“One of the greatest faults of U.S. policy 
makers, Agnew declared, ‘is that they seem 
not to understand that technology will never 
be stagnant. It will not stand still.’” 

This thesis of the U.S. policy-planned 
stagnation of innovation in U.S. advanced 
research was also comprehensively stated 
and extensively documented by Hanson W. 
Baldwin, in a “landmark” article,“ under a 
title which states his theme: “Slow-down in 
the Pentagon.” He reports that research, de- 
velopment, and innovation have sunk into 
stagnation in the Pentagon because of three 
major policies or attitudes: (1) “the tech- 
nological revolution is over”; (2) disarma- 
ment or arms limitation “is the only way 
to political salvation and that therefore 
continued technological military develop- 
ment worsens the situation’; and (3) “the 
requirements merry-go-round”—mandate 
from the Secretary of Defense that every 
new project has to be justified on the basis 
of demonstated military requirements, that 
is, that there must exist in advance a clear- 
cut military mission for a new weapons de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Baldwin further points out that: 

“Many promising developments—partic- 
ularly—in space—could never be pushed 
or even demonstrated, if developments had 
to wait for the establishment of require- 
ments. 

“Invention has never followed this path; 
the machine gun and the tank would still 
remain blueprint dreams if their develop- 
ment had awaited the specification of clear- 
cut military requirements. One cannot state 
a requirement for an inventor's hopes. 

“As Dr. Edward C. Welsh (acting Chairman 
of the National Aeronautics Space Council) 
pointed out, ‘If we had required a clear-cut 
prior mission, we would probably have devel- 
oped no airplanes, no spacecraft, or in fact, 
no wheel.“ 

Both Dr. Agnew and Mr. Baldwin have done 
an outstanding job of by aye why the 
strategic military balance is changing. 

THE CHANGING STRATEGIC MILITARY BALANCE 

To analyze the present strategic military 
balance, the following sections of this study 
compare the numbers of delivery vehicles and 
the total megatonnage delivery capabilities 
of the various strategic weapon systems. In 
addition, the figure on page 31 and the table 
on page 32 also show the general trend in 
total megatonnage delivery capability from 
1962 to 1971 as delineated by the range of 
estimates derived from unclassified sources. 
These performance figures are the key to de- 
termining the real strategic military inten- 
tions of the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 

The general trend was established by plot- 
ting all available responsible unclassified es- 
timates on a graph. 

The preponderance of evidence points to 
the conclusion that the Soviet Union is suc- 
ceeding in its massive drive toward strategic 
military superiority and that the United 
States is cooperating in this effort by slowing 
down its side of the arms race. 

In 1962, the United States had a total 
megatonnage delivery capability ranging be- 
tween 25,000 megatons and 50,000 megatons. 
The corresponding figures for the Soviet 
Union ranged between 6,000 megatons and 
12,000 megatons. 

The year 1967 falls in a crossover period 
with the U.S.S.R. estimates ranging between 
16,000 and 37,000 megatons, to equal or ex- 
ceed the U.S. estimated range of between 
8,000 and 29,000 megatons. 

It should be noted that the “nuclear 
capable” U.S. aircraft carriers are not in- 
cluded in the strategic balance either here 
or by Secretary McNamara. 

For 1971, it appears that a massive mega- 
tonnage gap will have developed. U.S. de- 
livery capability is estimated to range be- 
tween 6,000 megatons and 15,000 megatons, 


Foreign Affairs, January 1965, p. 262. 


the hiker ne Boar of the established Soviet 
range-cure indicates a low figure for the 
Soviets of approximately 30,000 megatons. 

On the basis of this projection, the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R, will have reversed their roles 
in a ten-year period. 

Using the above approach, US. and Soviet 
strategic forces are approximately equal in 
strength at the present time. However, meas- 
urement of the strategic balance requires 
consideration of many additional factors in- 


1. The above figures are based on peace- 
time inventory. Since the U.S. is committed 
to a second strike-policy, we should count 
only those U.S. strategic weapons which would 
remain after a Soviet first strike. There is no 
solid basis for estimating the remaining U.S. 
strategic weapons because the U.S. has not 
tested very high-yield warheads and there- 
fore does not know the weapons effect of 
Soviet super-yield weapons of 50 megatons 
and over. 

2. Some of the remaining U.S. missiles 
would be destroyed by the Soviet anti-ballis- 
tic missile defense. This important factor was 
not included in the above figures because of 
the lack of adequate unclassified data on the 
numbers and yields of Soviet ABMs. 

3. Also, “a lesser amount of nuclear ex- 
plosive does much greater damage to the 
United States than to the Soviet Union be- 
cause of America's geography, urbanization 
and weather patterns.” ** The Soviet Union 
has three times as many square miles as the 
United States and its industries and cities 
are better dispersed. 

4. Unclassified sources for the Soviet mis- 
sile count appear to be based on the number 
of operational missile sites without con- 
sideration of refire capability. Thus, the 
actual Soviet missile count may be substan- 
tially larger than the unclassified estimates. 

5. Many of the unclassified estimates as 
to Soviet strategic weapons yield are low be- 
cause the sources have not given the Soviets 
credit for their great improvement in war- 
head yield/weight ratio in their 1961 nuclear 
tests. (See ICBM section for detail.) 

Behind the Iron Curtain unclassified 
sources report that the strategic military 
balance has changed in their favor. For ex- 
ample, in a comprehensive article analyzing 
the strategic military equation which he 
based on unclassified sources, Lt. General 
Khristo Dobrey concludes: 

“The deciding power in the world today 
is the socialist states. They have at their 
disposal everything necessary for taming the 
imperialist aggressors. The bare fact that it 
is not Moscow but Washington which is put- 
ting forward the question of reaching an 
agreement on ‘freezing’ the anti-missile de- 
tense system speaks sufficiently clear on 
which side lies the military superiority.” * 

The United States does not appear to 
have a superior position in deliverable 


s Arthur T. Hadley, The Nation’s Safety 
and Arms Control (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1961), p. 34. Hadley’s study is based 
upon the findings of a Summer Study Semi- 
nar held in Dedham, Mass., in 1960 under 
the auspices of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. The participants included physi- 
cists, psychologists, lawyers, economists, 
mathematicians, political scientists and 
weapons specialists. Among those who took 
part were Donald T. Brennan, Hans A, 
Bethe, Morton H. Halperin, Herman Kahn, 
Thomas C. Schelling, Louis B. Sohn, Leo 
Szilard, Victor F. Weisskopf and Jerome B. 
Wiesner. 

Lt. General Khristo Dobrev, On Mill- 
tary-Political Subjects: Anti-missile-Defense, 
A New Nightmare for U.S. Imperialists,” 
Rabotnichesko Delo, (Sofia, Bulgaria: April 
10, 1967). 
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strategic weapons. There is still time to re- 
gain superiority but time is on the side of 
the one which uses it. Because of long lead 
times for weapon development and produc- 
tion, however, the decision to do so must 
be made in the year 1967. 


Range of estimates from unclassified sources; 
trends of total megatonnage delivery ca- 
padilities—AU strategic weapons systems 


[Figures approximate] 
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U.S.S.R. (estimate at pres- 
ent rate of increase): 


CHRONOLOGY OF WEAPONS-GRADE NUCLEAR 
MATERIALS CUTBACKS 


December 1962: President Kennedy on the 
“overkill” thesis in the course of a radio-TV 
program, “There is just a limit to how much 
we need, as well as how much we can afford, 
to have a successful deterrent ... I would 
say when we start to talk about the megaton- 
nage we could bring into a nuclear war, we 
are talking about annihilation. How many 
times do you have to hit a target with nuclear 
weapons?” (The New York Times, January 5, 
1962, p. 14.) 

November 1968: Oak Ridge Laboratory 
graphite reactor to be shut down in Novem- 
ber after 20 years’ operation. Dr. Linus Paul- 
ing puts U.S. nuclear arsenal at 240,000 mega- 
tons, USS.R.’s at 80,000; says U.S. has 12 
times stockpile needed to wipe out U.S.S.R. 
(The New York Times, September 29, 1963, 
p. 61.) 

January 1964: President Johnson, ordering 
cutbacks in manufacture of fissionable ma- 
terials and manufacture of arms, urges 
U.S.S.R. do likewise as step toward “eventual 
abolition of arms,” State of Union Message; 
suggests move is possible because building of 
arsenal is at point where it is becoming ex- 
cessive; administration officials note arsenal 
has increased 50 percent in last 3 years, now 
includes tens of thousands of weapons; AEC 
sees cutback saving $50-million in fiscal 65, 
$70-million in next year. (The New York 
Times, January 9, 1964, p. 1.) 

January 1964: Two uranium-processing 
plants to close; operations at two others cut. 
(The New York Times, January 12, 1964, p. 
33.) 

February 1964: U.S.S.R. Marshal Krylov 
holds U.S. stockpile exceeds needs. (The New 
York Times, February 23, 1964, p. 21.) 

June 1964: AEC stresses stockpile increases 
but at reduced rate, comment of President 
Johnson statement on cut. (The New York 
Times, August 21, 1964, p. 1.) 

December 1964: Seaborg reports AEC will 
cut outlays for production of fissionable ma- 
terial, news conference after conference with 
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President Johnson. (The New York Times, 
December 31, 1964, p. 1.) 

January 1965: As part of the U.S. plan for 
curbing the spread of atomic weapons, Wil- 
liam C. Foster, Director of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, said in Feb- 
ruary 1964, that the U.S. was “prepared to 
permit international inspection” of one of 
the four plutonium production reactors 
scheduled to be shut down by the U.S. Since 
then, two of the reactors have been shut 
down, one at Savannah River, S.C., summer 
of 1964, and one at Hanford, Wash., on Jan- 
uary 2, 1965. The two remaining at Hanford 
were scheduled to be shut down in May and 
June of 1965, leaving the AEC with 10 reactors 
producing plutonium for atomic weapons, 
(The New York Times, January 11, 1965, p. 
13.) 

February 1965: Excerpt from AEC Author- 
izing Legislation—1966, p. 1919. (Summary 
of operating programs Fiscal Year 1966) 
“. .. Production of special nuclear materials 
will decline somewhat in 1966 as a result of 
reduced cascade power and the first full year 
of operations after the shutdown of four pro- 
duction reactors during 1964 and 1965. Work 
will continue on process improvements to 
assure continuity and safety of operation and 
more economical methods of production 
Weapons program.—Operating costs for the 
Weapons program are estimated at $705.4- 
million in 1966 compared with 1965 estimated 
costs of $753.3-million and 1964 actual costs 
of $754.9-million. The weapons program en- 
compasses the production of atomic weap- 
ons; the maintenance of stockpiled weapons 
in a state of constant readiness; the design, 
development, and underground testing of 
new weapons types; preparation for and 
maintenance of a readiness capability to re- 
sume atmospheric testing; and participating 
with the Department of Defense in the de- 
velopment of test detection methods.” 

April 1965: President Johnson’s comments 
on AEC program, April 17, 1965, letter to 
Chairman Seaborg, “The orderly cutback 
in the production of fissionable materials 
is a significant example of this realism . 

(AEC Authorizing Legislation—1966, p. 1886. ) 

November 1965: AEC reports “no evidence” 
USSR, has carried out nuclear materials 
cutbacks announced April 20, 1964. This ques- 
tion has been raised by Senator Jackson. (The 
New York Times, November 25, 1965, p. 16.) 

January 1966: President Johnson’s Budget 
Message puts AEC appropriations and esti- 
mated expenditures below Fiscal 1966 level; 
expenditures down $90-million. (The New 
York Times, January 25, 1966, pp. 18, 22.) 

January 1967: The Administration, in a 
budget-motivated gesture toward slowing the 
atomic arms race, announced today (January 
24, 1967) a further cut-back in the produc- 
tion of fissionable materials for nuclear weap- 
ons. On July 1, 1967, AEC will shut down 
the plutonium production reactor at Han- 
ford, Washington. This will be the fifth re- 
actor closed since 1964. Senator Henry M. 
Jackson expressed concern over the decision 
“particularly in light of the substantial re- 
quirements that could develop if a decision 
is made to produce and deploy an anti mis- 
sile system.” Senator Jackson observed that 
the Soviet Union has been “e: its 
output” of fissionable materials. (The New 
York Times, January 25, 1967, p. 9.) 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, after 
the assassination of President John F. 
Kennedy, I became quite concerned 
about the easy accessibility to arms and 
ammunition of paramilitary, extremist 
groups in our country. Since then, I have 
addressed my colleagues numerous times 
on the activities of such groups as the 
Minutemen, and the need for controls 
over the surplus Government ordnance 
and free ammunition distributed by the 
civilian marksmanship program in con- 
junction with the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. Most recently, I have testified be- 
fore the Senate Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee about this problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I request unanimous con- 
sent to include an article and an editorial 
from the Washington Post concerning & 
newspaperman who obtained an NRA 
membership card in the name of a con- 
victed murderer. This highlights what I 
have been saying for some time: free 
ammunition and potentially dangerous 
guns are available indiscriminately to 
any comer. 

Gowns, UNLIMITED 

The National Rifle Association, that ex- 

clusive society of Nimrods, has long boasted 
that it scrutinizes applications for member- 
ship with meticulous care. Anxious to avoid 
low company of any sort, it says that it 
admits only those who measure up to its 
exacting standards of law-abiding citizen- 
ship. This is no mere snobbery, of course; 
it is a proper precaution in view of the fact 
that NRA members get free targets and am- 
munition from the United States Govern- 
ment, not to speak of discount prices on fire- 
arms. 
We hardly know what to say, therefore, 
about the bad manners of a Dayton, Ohio, 
reporter who applied for membership in the 
NRA in the name of one Cleo Vernon Keaton, 
a local character of extremely poor repute 
who has been convicted of one murder and 
is under indictment for three others. No 
problem. The NRA’s arms (no pun intended) 
were open to the applicant, regardless of 
the alias and the reputation. As the Dayton 
Journal Herald reporter put it somewhat 
harshly, “Anyone with $5 who is willing to 
tell two nonlitigable fibs can join the NRA, 
and then buy handguns from mail order sup- 
pliers advertising in the NRA’s American 
Rifleman and be eligible to purchase govern- 
ment surplus ordnance.” Reminds one, 
doesn’t it, of the fellow who, not so long 
ago sent off to a mail order house for a 
Carcano carbine in the name of Lee Harvey 
Oswald? He received it, too; no questions 
asked and no delay. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 10, 1967] 


NEWSMAN JOINS RIFLE GROUP Usinc DOOMED 
KILLER'S NAME 
(By Abe S. Zaidan) 

CoLumMBus, OHIO, Aug. 9.—A Dayton news- 
paperman says he became a member of the 
National Rifle Association while using the 
mame of a convicted killer now awaiting 
execution in the Ohio Penitentiary. 

Richard Zimmerman has written in the 
current issue of the Dayton Journal Herald 
that he obtained membership in the NRA as 
“Cleo Vernon Keaton.” Keaton is a Dayton 
man who has been convicted of one murder 
and is under indictment for three others. 

Zimmerman claimed he used the ruse to 
gain membership “not simply to embarrass a 
national organization which offers many 
legitimate services to sportsmen. But when 
lobbying at both the state and national 
levels against stronger firearms control laws, 
NRA members like to leaye the impression 
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that there is something special about being 
an NRA member.” 

At the same time, Zimmerman said he 
wanted to find out whether the NRA “makes 
more of an effort to check out applicants 
than do firearms sellers in checking out gun 
buyers.” He added that he also was interested 
in whether the NRA’s requirements for en- 
dorsements of the applicant from an NRA 
member, public official or commissioned of- 
ficer involved even a cursory check.” 

“I got my answer early this month,” 
Zimmerman wrote. “Anyone with $5 who is 
willing to tell two non-litigable fibs can join 
the NRA, and then buy handguns from mail 
order suppliers and be eligible to purchase 
Government surplus ordnance.” 

Zimmerman said he used his newspaper’s 
post office box number during his corre- 
spondence with the NRA so that any refer- 
ence checks on his application would have 
been in the Dayton area, where Keaton is 
well known. 

The NRA’s only apparent attempt to qual- 
ify the application was an endorsement blank 
the NRA sent to “Keaton.” Zimmerman said 
he signed the blank with his own name and 
address, checked the “public official” box 
and returned it to the NRA. 

Shortly thereafter, his membership card 
arrived. 


THE ROAD TO REPRESENTATION: 
L. B. J. S VICTORY FOR DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it would 
appear that one of the last vestiges of 
Reconstruction finally has been removed 
and that the 20th century has arrived 
for the District of Columbia. Yesterday 
efternoon, by rejecting House Resolu- 
tion 512 and accepting Reorganization 
Plan No. 3, the House provided the foun- 
dation for representative government 
for the District. While this is certainly 
no replacement or substitute for com- 
plete self-government, it is at least a 
definite step in the right direction. 

Many people spent a great deal of time 
and effort in having Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 accepted but I know of no 
one who worked with greater dedication, 
perseverance or vigor than President 
Johnson. The President has spent over 
30 years in this city and is intimately 
familiar with its problems and aspira- 
tions. When the 89th Congress failed to 
provide for self-government, President 
Johnson had the foresight to devise this 
ingenious program to replace the archaic 
and ineffectual Board of Commissioners 
with a single executive and a council 
which will represent all sectors of the 
community. 

The President is to be warmly con- 
gratulated for this feat. The political 
advantage in his perseverance was small, 
but the justice of his effort was great. 
All America can take pride in the fruits 
of his efforts, starting the District of 
Columbia at last on the road to the kind 
of representative government the rest 
of the country already enjoys. 
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THE AFTERMATH OF THE RIOTING 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. PaTTEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
aftermath of the rioting which has 
touched much of the Nation in the past 
month, we have neglected those who 
have been irreparably damaged—the 
homeowner and storeowner who have 
been burned out and have found them- 
selves without insurance money to cover 
their losses. 

Time after time, we saw the same sad 
spectacle on national television—a busi- 
nessman or homeowner hunched over the 
smoldering ruins of his accumulated life’s 
earnings and work, struck suddenly by 
the realization that he will never again 
be able to afford to rebuild. 

Besides proving disastrous to the in- 
dividual, this is highly destructive to the 
community. As my distinguished col- 
league from New York [Mr. Ryan] so 
perceptively noted last week: 

If out of the senseless destruction and 
havoc of the recent riots, major sections of 
our affected cities are to be reconstructed, 
then businesses which are an integral part 
of community life must be encouraged to 
continue. 


We must see that businesses are re- 
located and that insurers are duly com- 
pensated. We can not let our core cities 
remain empty without the vital com- 
merce and private ownership needed for 
a prosperous economy and community. 
We must refurbish and rebuild in an ef- 
fort to avoid further duplication. 

I am today introducing legislation 
which would authorize the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to com- 
pensate insurers for losses resulting from 
payment to insurees—businessmen and 
homeowners alike—in any area which 
has been subject to major civil disorder. 
In addition, the Secretary will consult 
with representatives of the insurance 
industry, the real estate industry and 
State and locally elected officials in an 
effort to determine a comprehensive in- 
surance plan for the future. 

Hopefully, in this manner, we will both 
aid riot victims and create a situation 
which may make urban areas less suscep- 
tible to future disturbances. 


DAVID GINSBURG 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SCHEUER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, the President publicly recognized 
the talents of David Ginsburg by ap- 
pointing him executive director of the 
new National Advisory Commission on 
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Civil Disorders. Those of us in the Wash- 
ington community who have known him 
as a distinguished attorney here are 
aware of the services he has rendered 
privately in serving the Federal Govern- 
ment in times of crises. Once again he 
has been called upon in a time of grave 
national concern, and once again he has 
responded selflessly. 

Born in New York City on April 20, 
1912, Mr. Ginsburg received his B.A. 
from West Virginia University in 1932, 
and his LL.B. from Harvard University 
3 years later. From 1935 until 1939 he 
served with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission before becoming law secre- 
tary to Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas in 1939, and then general 
counsel for the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion and predecessor agencies. 

During his private practice of law in 
Washington for the past 25 years, Mr. 
Ginsburg has served as Deputy U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the Austrian Treaty Com- 
mission in 1947, administrative assist- 
ant to Senator M. M. Neely, of West 
Virginia in 1950, and has been adjunct 
professor of international law at George- 
town University since 1960. 

Under Mr. Ginsburg's able direction, 
the President’s Commission will reach 
thoughtful and meaningful conclusions 
as to the causes of recent civil disorders, 
and as to the means both of preventing 
them before they occur, and of stopping 
them swiftly when they do. The Presi- 
dent could not have chosen a man bet- 
ter qualified, a man more devoted than 
is David Ginsburg, to the task of ful- 
filling the Commission’s important 
mandate. 


THE CANCER OF POVERTY 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I recently received a fine letter 
from a good friend of mine who is a suc- 
cessful businessman in Huntington, W. 
Va., Andrew J. Houvouras, Jr. Mr. Hou- 
vouras is president of Huntington Plat- 
ing, Inc. He is also a member of the 
Business Leadership Advisory Council of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. He 
writes very movingly that “poverty is the 
cancer of a healthy America.” His elo- 
quent letter follows: 

HUNTINGTON PLATING, INC., 
Huntington, W. Va., July 5, 1967. 
Hon. Ken HECHLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Deak Ken: Of the many famous state- 
ments made by President Kennedy, that I 
remember, the one I like best is, “If a free 
society cannot help the many who are poor, 
it cannot save the few who are rich”. 

I have read with dismay that the OEO is 
facing a fight for existence. How can this 
happen? It is difficult for me to understand 
how any member of Congress could consider 
throwing in the towel in the fight against 
poverty. How can they be so short-sighted 
concerning the assistance given to the poor? 
For once in the life of America we are help- 
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ing our own—our own people in our own 
cities and in our own states. What better in- 
vestment in the future of America can we 
make? 

I firmly believe that not one member of 
Congress would vote “no” if asked to appro- 
priate two to three billion dollars for the 
next fifteen years if they could be reasonably 
certain that a cure for cancer was eminent. 
I know I could never support a man, nor a 
political party, that would vote against such 
an appropriation, and I serlously doubt if any 
American voter would, 

Poverty is the cancer of a healthy America, 
and the cancer is threatening to destroy a 
magnificent nation by eating away at the 
very foundation of her strength—Economic 
Health. Fortunately, poverty is not a hidden 
cancer, but one we can see, one we can 
fight, one we can treat and, above all, one 
that we can beat. Poverty is wanted for many 
crimes against mankind, and we have now 
collected the evidence to arrest it. 

I trust this Congress will not tie the hands 
of the OEO, but will act favorably upon its 
request. If history is to Judge this Congress, 
and it will, let it be said that “when the go- 
ing got tough, the tough Congressmen got 
going”. 

Because I feel certain that you share these 
views, I urge you to use the influence of your 
office in securing all the support you can in 
behalf of the OEO. Future generations will be 
most grateful to you, 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
A. J. Houvouras, Jr. 


CARE AND CONTROL OF 
ALCOHOLISM 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BEvILL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, the Ala- 
bama Legislature, in a joint resolution 
of both houses, has recognized the need 
for a comprehensive national approach 
to the problem of alcoholism care and 
control. 

As the resolution notes, alcoholism is 
our Nation’s fourth most serious health 
problem, ranking behind only heart dis- 
ease, mental illness, and cancer. 

The disease of alcoholism—and it is 
now judicially recognized as a disease by 
Federal and State jurisdictions in many 
parts of the country—can no longer be 
ignored. Its toll, both in human and 
economic terms, demands some positive 
response on the part of our State and 
local governments. The Alabama Leg- 
islature’s joint resolution therefore sup- 
ports pending legislation in the Congress 
which would help facilitate such State 
and local government programs. 

I therefore insert the Alabama Legis- 
lature’s joint resolution on the subject 
of alcoholism into the RECORD, as 
follows: 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 

Whereas alcoholism is a major national 
health problem which the U.S. Public Health 
Service and the Crime Commission have de- 
scribed as the fourth most serious health 
problem, ranking behind only heart disease, 
mental illness, and cancer; and 

Whereas alcoholism which afflicts an esti- 
mated five to six million Americans, with 
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roughly 250,000 persons joining the ranks of 
alcoholics each year, is defined as “any con- 
dition of abnormal behavior or illness result- 
ing directly or indirectly from the chronic 
and habitual use of or dependence upon 
alcoholic beverages to the extent of the loss 
of power of self-control over their use;” and 

Whereas the costs of alcoholism are high 
with the estimated cost to business and in- 
dustry from absenteeism, inefficiency and 
accidents due to alcoholism running to some 
$2 billion annually. Taxpayers, courts, police, 
and penal systems bear a tremendous burden 
as indicated by the Crime Commission’s re- 
port that one out of every three arrests in 
1965, approximately two million, were for 
public drunkenness. Half of all fatal auto- 
mobile accidents have been found to have 
some association with alcohol. The cost of 
alcoholism to the families of afflicted persons 
is incapable of statistical measurement, but 
none the less tragic; and 

Whereas recent court rulings have held 
that it is unconstitutional to jail an alcoholic 
simply because of public drunkenness, and 
that chronic alcoholics must be treated med- 
ically and socially and not as criminals, The 
reasonings of these rulings have long been 
recognized by the medical profession, but the 
result places a new and tremendous responsi- 
bility on the states and local communities 
for which they are not equipped and are 
wholly incapable of handling without assist- 
ance; and 

Whereas S-1508 (identical bill HR-9643) 
has been introduced in the 90th Congress of 
the United States to implement recom- 
mendations of the President’s Crime Com- 
mission concerning alcoholism and to assist 
the states and local communities in meeting 
their responsibilities in connection there- 
with. This bill has the active support of the 
North American Association of Alcoholism 
Programs, an organization representing state 
and local government groups dealing with 
alcoholism, as well as independent author- 
ities on the problem, and is sponsored by 
thirty-six senators from both parties; and 

Whereas, in brief, this legislation would 
establish a Bureau of Alcoholism Care and 
Control within the office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to coordinate and direct federal alco- 
holism p . It authorizes three years 
of demonstration project grants for the fol- 
lowing types of projects: detoxification cen- 
ters under medical supervision; treatment 
centers for patients under court order; 
treatment for alcoholics in jail or 
correctional institutions; aftercare or post- 
institutional programs. Grants authorized 
for these purposes are $20 million in fiscal 
1968, $35 million in fiscal 1969, and $45 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1970, to be made to public and 
private non-profit agencies and organiza- 
tions, subject to the recommendations and 
approval of the Surgeon General. It creates 
a sixteen member National Advisory Com- 
mittee to be composed of at least three mem- 
bers involved in state or local government 
programs and at least three more members 
from local or private non-profit agencies 
dealing with alcoholism. It authorizes $1.3 
million over a two year period for studies of 
personnel practices and needs, training of 
specialists, and special training of doctors 
and police; now therefore 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of Ala- 
bama, both houses thereof „ That 
hemp E Raspes eee 
of alcoholism, its rapidly increasing prev: 
Jeune and Shs. S of Sie ARS ont 
local communities in dealing with their new 
responsibilities resulting from recent court 
rulings in cases concerning alcoholics, recom- 
mends the passage of S—1508. We urgently 
request each member of the Alabama Con- 
gressional Delegation, to whom copies of this 
resolution shall be sent, to give this legis- 
lation his whole hearted support, 

Approved June 28, 1967. 

Time: 6:18 P.M, 
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I hereby certify that the foregoing copy of 
an Act of the Legislature of Alabama has 
been com with the enrolled Act and 
it is a true and correct copy thereof. 

Given under my hand this 29th day of 
June, 1967. 

JOHN W. PEMBERTON, 
Clerk of the House. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE OFFICE 
OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
CALLED FOR 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. NicHoLs] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, today, 
my colleagues from Alabama, Mr. SEL- 
DEN, Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. BEvILL, and my- 
self have introduced a resolution calling 
for an investigation of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. We feel 
that there has been enough evidence 
presented to the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee to warrant an inves- 
tigation into OEO employees who might 
be involved in activities connected with 
the recent riots. 

OEO has approved a grant of $400,000 
to the Southwest Alabama Farmers Co- 
operative Association over the objections 
of the Alabama congressional delegation 
and over the veto of Gov. Lurleen Wal- 
lace. Evidence was presented to OEO 
which strongly indicated that persons of 
questionable character and reputation 
were behind the organization of 
SWAFCA. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with the 
introduction of this resolution, I would 
like to insert in the Recor the letter 
Gov. Lurleen Wallace sent to Sargent 
Shriver explaining her veto of the 
SWAFCA grant: 

STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Montgomery, June 16, 1967. 
In re CG 8881 A/O, Southwest Alabama 
Farmers Cooperative Association. 
Mr. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SHrRiver: Reference is made to 
your telegram to me of June 15, 1967. 

In my recent telegram to you, I stated that 
reasons for my veto of the above mentioned 
grant would be forthcoming. 

The grant was vetoed for the following 
general reasons: 

1. Local government officials in the affect- 
ed area have requested that this grant be 
vetoed. 

2. There is no showing that the grant was 
made pursuant to an overall plan setting 
forth specific objectives to be achieved and 
setting forth priorities among such objec- 
tives as required by Section 207 of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended. 

3. There is no showing that othar Federal 
agencies were contacted and consulted about 
the proposed grant, as required by Section 
207 of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, as amended. 

4. For aught there appears, you, as Director 
did not cause the original application to be 
filed with the Regional Office of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, as required by the 
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Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as 
amended, 

5. You, as Director, failed to notify me, as 
Governor of Alabama, within five days of 
the receipt of the application in this case, as 
required by Section 209(d) of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended. 

6. You, as Director, failed to notify the 
Community Action Agencies in Dallas and 
Monroe Counties within five days of the 
receipt of the application, as required by 
Section 209(d) of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, as amended. 

7. The organizational structure of the 
Board of Directors violates the guidelines 
laid down by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity itself and required by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in other programs or 
grants within the State of Alabama. 

8. There is abundant evidence available 
which shows the link between this group and 
the violent “Black Power“ organization— 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating Commit- 
tee, whose leaders called for the assassination 
of me, my husband and my child here in 
Montgomery on June 13, 1967. 

9. This project represents a duplication of 
efforts and services now being rendered by 
the Cooperative Extension Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

10. The project is doomed to fail because of 
the lack of qualified personnel and recog- 
nized methods. 

11, A vegetable production and marketing 
program is presently being conducted with 
limited resource farmers in the ten-county 
area covered by the grant. 

12. There are no statements of qualifica- 
tions of the personnel who will direct the 
program and the salaries paid are completely 
out of line with those paid for people 
handling similar positions in both govern- 
mental and private employment, who have 
had years and years of specialized training. 

13. A workable proposal was submitted to 
the Office of Economic Opportunity which 
would have accomplished the objectives of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as 
amended, if it had been approved. 

14. I am reliably informed that funding of 
this group was “guaranteed” by your Office in 
February before the organization was in- 
corporated in March, just a few days before 
the grant was approved. 

These are general reasons, Mr. Shriver, 
why this program was ill-conceived and why 
you as Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity should not waste the taxpay- 
ers’ money on a project some of your own 
people have said is bound to fail. 

Senators Lister Hill and John Sparkman 
and several of the Congressmen from Ala- 
bama personally appeared before person- 
nel in your office to object to this particular 
grant. 

Ralph Swofford, Director of the Alabama 
Advisory Committee for Economic Oppor- 
tunity and former Commander of the Air 
University and a retired Lieutenant General 
of the United States Air Force, also appeared 
before your personnel and registered objec- 
tions to this grant. 

Several local elected public officials also 
appeared in opposition to this grant. 

Mr. Shriver, your Regional Director, Mr. 
Frank Sloan, came by the office recently and 
expressed a desire to cooperate with State of- 
ficials in the carrying out of the objectives 
of the Economic Opportunity Act. I have 
received much correspondence from several 
Federal Cabinet officials recently also along 
the same line. 

To foster good Federal-State relations, it 
is necessary to consider the desires of local 
governmental officials. I have consistently 
waived my right to veto Office of Economic 
Opportunity projects in those instances 
where local officials make such a request. 
The local officials in the affected areas here 
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are very much opposed to this particular 
grant. The overriding of my veto can only 
help to tear down the spirit of cooperation 
in carrying out the objectives of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act by these and other 
State officials. 

I consider this grant to be unwise and 
shall use the power of my office to prevent 
the waste of our money on the project and 
to examine all Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity projects in the State very carefully. 
Needless to say, I will call the attention of 
Congress to the whole matter and request 
a full Congressional investigation. Our evi- 
dence is too strong in this case to let our 
country down by not presenting the truth 
to Congress and the people. 

To further substantiate my earlier reasons, 
I am enclosing a progress report of the Co- 
operative Extension Service of Auburn Uni- 
versity which shows what has been and is 
being done in this ten-county area. 

Furthermore, in an effort to determine if 
agricultural credit was available to small 
farmers in these ten counties, I contacted 
Mr. R. C. “Red” Bamberg, State Director, 
Farmers Home Administration, since this 
agency has a particular responsibility to 
farmers with limited resources who are un- 
able to secure needed credit from banks, 
PCA, advancing merchants, or other local 
sources of credit. 

Mr. Bamberg informs me that FHA has, 
through the years, made loans to small farm- 
ers in this area for producing okra, peas, 
squash, corn and cucumbers. Most of these 
crops have been grown under contract with 
King Pharr Canning Company, Uniontown, 
Alabama, and Whitfield Pickle Company, 
Montgomery, Alabama. These processors 
maintain buying and grading stations in 
various communities in these counties for 
the convenience of the grower and will add 
other stations whenever the interest and 
volume will justify. Also, a few of the more 
aggressive and energetic producers have sold 
their crops locally, and some have estab- 
lished retail routes and sold these crops 
along with potatoes, syrup, eggs and other 
items they produced for fresh market con- 
sumption, 

Mr. Bamberg has also advised me that FHA 
has again this year advanced funds for vege- 
table production to applicants in the en- 
tire SWAFCA area who have markets or con- 
tracts for the disposition of their crops. In 
addition to advancing credit, the FHA gives 
their borrowers management assistance 
which includes advice on recommended va- 
rieties, planting dates, fertilizer require- 
ments, insect and disease control, and other 
help that many small farmers need. 

In view of the fact that FHA has made 
loans to farmers in all these counties, and 
still has funds available, it is obvious that 
those farmers with a reasonably sound farm- 
ing operation could get needed credit here or 
from other sources in the area. Mr. Bamberg 
stated that some applications had been re- 
ceived from rural people living in these 
counties who do not have land available to 
them and, of course, operating loans could 
not be approved for this type applicant. 

For your information also I am enclosing 
requests I have received to veto this grant. 

In order to give the people of the United 
States the right to know what has happened 
in this case, I respectfully ask that you open 
your books and records to the people and 
the press. Our records are public and avail- 
able to any member of the press desiring to 
check out what we have done in connection 
with this proposed grant. 

With reference to your telegram of June 
15, 1967, requiring that I give you my rea- 
sons for veto by June 16, 1967, the next day, 
I would like for you to know that these rea- 
sons would have come forward to you prior 
to this time if it had not been necessary for 
my office to complete an extensive investiga- 
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tion which should have been handled by 


you. 
With kind regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
LURLEEN B. WALLACE, 
Governor of Alabama. 


AMEND IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Grarmo] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced today a bill to amend section 
203(a) (5) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act—8 United States Code 
1153(a)—in order to allow any fifth- 
preference aliens—brothers and sisters 
of U.S. citizens and their spouses and 
children—whose visa petition was filed 
prior to July 1, 1966, to be deemed to be 
immediate relatives within the meaning 
of section 201(b) of that act. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of State 
has informed me that approximately 
100,000 fifth-preference Italians are 
awaiting visa issuance. Because of the 
limitation on immigration from Italy 
due to the quota system, the Depart- 
ment is only able to process those who 
have registered for visas under the fifth- 
preference category on or before March 
1, 1955. Italy is the only country experi- 
encing such a large backlog, and it is 
obvious that the majority of these peo- 
ple will not be able to join their families 
in this country for many years if the 
present system is maintained. 

Almost 2 years ago, I rose in support 
of H.R. 2580, which became Public Law 
89-236, the amended Immigration and 
Nationality Act. At that time, I said: 

The worst aspect of this (quota) system is 
that it often prohibits the reuniting of fam- 
ilies. Though Congress has been most gen- 
erous and sympathetic in enacting special 
legislation to correct these problems, the 
fact remains that the immigration policy of 
the United States creates human pressures 
and personal hardships which need not be 
created. 


Although that great piece of legisla- 
tion became law, inequities still remain. 
I urge that my bill, and that of my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Ryan], will receive favorable con- 
sideration by the House. 


THE AMENDED CRIME CONTROL 
BILL 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. RANDALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, after the 
passage of a day or two we can now con- 
sider in retrospect the action of the 
House on the crime bill. Some of us who 
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supported the amending process now 
feel more than ever that a better result 
was achieved than if the bill had been 
passed in the exact content as it came 
to the floor of the House. 

Recalling the words in the crime mes- 
sage of the President, sent to Congress 
last February, he stated at the very be- 
ginning of his message that— 

The principal responsibility for dealing 
with crime does not lie with the National 


Government, but with the States and local 
communities. 


He went on to point out, however, that, 
since the Federal Government had in- 
volved itself in the field of education and 
public health, it should now pay increas- 
ing attention to its role in the control of 
crime by accepting some responsibility, 
particularly to augment State and local 
efforts. 

In rereading the President’s message 
which you may recall was followed 2 days 
later by the introduction of the Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act of 1967, 
the President emphasized the several 
separate themes contained in the Na- 
tional Crime Commission report, in- 
cluding: 

Crime prevention. 

Improvement of our system of criminal 
justice leading to respect and coopera- 
tion of all citizens. 

Better trained people such as special 
police, probation, and parole officers and 
group counselors. 

Better correctional systems applying to 
offenders of all ages. 

Broader research and improved anal- 
ysis of statistics to determine the effec- 
tiveness of various police and correc- 
tional procedures. 

Substantially greater resources, mean- 
ing more funds for law enforcement. 

I noted particularly that following the 
list the President emphasized again “the 
Federal Government must not and will 
not try to dominate the criminal justice 
system.” He went on to say that our 
system of law enforcement is essentially 
local, kased on local initiative and con- 
trol by local officials. 

Notwithstanding these reassurances, 
the House Judiciary Committee pro- 
ceeded to report out a bill that left some 
doubts and fears among many of us that 
the lofty pronouncements of the Presi- 
dent had not been spelled out with suf- 
ficient clarity in the bill. 

As the general debate proceeded, it 
became quite apparent in the minds of 
many Members, that there was a con- 
cern as to whether this bill was specific 
enough upon the prevention and the con- 
trol of riots. As I look back now in retro- 
spect, there is no doubt but that Newark 
and Detroit and other riots made it 
mandatory that this measure not be con- 
cerned only with organized crime, but 
contain specific language which had to 
be added to the measure to provide for 
the strict and sharp enforcement of the 
provisions in the bill designed to curb 
racial rioting. In the very words of one 
of the amendments, “Programs and proj- 
ects dealing with riots and violent civil 
disorders shall be given the highest 
priority.” 

We were assured by some on the com- 
mittee that the original context of the 
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bill could apply to the prevention and 
control of riots. The word “could” was 
not impressive enough for many of us. 
As one who supported the key amend- 
ment and those other amendments 
stressing riot control, I am sure we have 
now a better act than if these specifics 
had been omitted from the language of 
the bill. 

While our mail was quite substantial 
and most favorable toward the recent 
antiriot legislation, the concern of our 
constituents as to the crime bill was lim- 
ited to the matter of potential Federal 
control over the law enforcement au- 
thorities of our cities and States. In other 
words, they feared the creation of a Fed- 
eral police force. It is for this very rea- 
son the amendments that would give our 
Governors a voice are so very important, 
and even a necessity before many of us 
could support the bill, as amended, on 
final passage. 

Those who prefer to say the amended 
measure contains a Governor’s veto over 
the bill’s programs or allotments are both 
unfair and inaccurate. Those who argue 
the State governments have no expertise 
or personnel to tackle crime problems 
miss the point when they insist all law 
enforcement problems are local, by that 
meaning cities or counties with their 
chiefs of police and sheriffs. The strong 
point of the major amendment that was 
adopted was to give the States the oppor- 
tunity or the privilege to develop a plan 
or program of improved law enforcement. 
Then, and only after their failure to de- 
velop a plan or a program, could the At- 
torney General make allotments directly 
with the local areas. This is an altogether 
different approach from permitting the 
Attorney General to establish all of the 
regulations or guidelines and proceed to 
deal directly with the local areas, many 
of which might be excluded from con- 
sideration at the sole discretion of the 
Attorney General, who after all is an 
appointed official. 

As the bill was passed, there is a pro- 
vision for every State to receive a specific 
allotment. Only when that State fails or 
omits to develop a plan would it lose its 
right to participate in the specific for- 
mula for allocation. Even so, under such 
a state of affairs the cities within the 
State under the terms of an amendment 
would not lose, because the Attorney 
General could allocate funds to local 
areas after a State has shown that it did 
not intend to draft a plan or a program 
that would qualify it for allocation of 
Federal funds. As finally passed, the 
grants would be distributed through the 
State agencies to local communities, giv- 
ing the States the chance to develop a 
program or plan, but if they fail the 
grants would be distributed directly to 
local law enforcement departments. This 
is a significant as well as a most welcome 
improvement over the bill as originally 
written. 

Much fun was poked at the recent 
antiriot bill. There was a lot of laughter 
and some comedy made of its enactment 
by the would-be funny men. But these 
comics will have a hard time laughing 
off a bill so specific and so meaningful 
as the bill enacted on Tuesday of this 
week. More than this, the authorization 
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was increased from $50 million to $75 
million and $25 million earmarked to 
assist State and local authorities in pre- 
vention, detection, and control of riots. 

Much has been written since the riots 
in our several cities. One school of 
thought is: These disturbances, as well 
as organized crime, cannot be reduced 
until we have found and corrected the 
social ills which produce these disturb- 
ances. Another and more severe minded 
school of thought believes and asserts 
that because of these riots and the great 
wave of organized crime we have only 
two choices between continuing as a law- 
less nation cn the one hand and being 
willing to put up with a police state on 
the other hand. Both of these views are 
too extreme. A much more progressive 
approach is the bill that the House en- 
acted last Tuesday which will improve 
the efficiency of law enforcement and 
criminal justice through effective pro- 
grams that not only will discourage 
violations of the criminal law but re- 
habilitate offenders. The main objective 
is to improve training techniques 
through development of new methods 
and wider and better use of methods 
already proved successful. 

The fear for Federal control should 
now be quieted because the bill speci- 
fically provides that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is prohibited from paying State 
and local police salaries except persons 
engaged in training and who perform 
innovative functions. For the Federal 
Government to pay any part of State and 
local police salary is involvement that is 
unwise and unnecessary. 

Mr. Speaker, among the correspond- 
ence addressed to the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee are communica- 
tions from police chiefs and sheriffs in 
the area of the country I am privileged 
to represent. The content of some of 
their writing is that crime will not go 
away merely because we might “tell it 
to.” We all know that law enforcement 
needs a determined effort but we also 
know it needs the proper tools for im- 
plementation. The crime bill that was 
passed last Tuesday can be for those who 
supported the Antiriot Act an answer 
to our critics that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has spoken out of clearly and 
plainly that it intends to give the tools 
to our law enforcement agencies to do 
a good job. For those who laughed 
about the antiriot bill, let them now 
ay to be funny about the passage of this 

ill. 

The fact of the matter is the House 
passed out a stiff package of anticrime 
and riot control legislation. The best 
way to describe it is to say it provides 
for a State-controlled law enforcement 
program with an emphasis on Federal 
grants to help curb urban riots. Nobody 
can predict what the other body may do 
with this act. They may turn it into an 
omnibus crime package and expand it to 
include such things as amendments to 
the rules covering the admissibility of 
confession. It is even possible the other 
body may combine our anticrime bill 
with the recent House-passed antiriot 
bill. In any event those of our constitu- 
ents who feel the House has stepped out 
first in a sincere and determined effort 
toward riot control should urge speedy 
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action in order that the final enactment 
may be upon the desk of the President 
in the shortest possible time for his sig- 
nature. 

By the enactment of our bill we are 
clearly on record to better equip our po- 
ilce in their fight against crime by better 
training, improved equipment, and better 
communication between our police de- 
partments. Maybe H.R. 5037, as 
amended, will not instantly solve ail 
crime in the United States, but who is 
there to say that we have not passed a 
measure which will be an extremely ef- 
fective tool to lower the rate of crime. 
More than that, the House changed the 
original direction and scope of the anti- 
crime bill from simply a “safe streets” 
approach, to an effective tool to cope 
with our racial riots which have been 
described by such strong phrases as, “An 
American tragedy” and “The greatest 
domestic crisis since the Civil War.” 


INSTANT HOMEOWNERSHIP MEANS 
MORE BUREAUCRACY 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. RANDALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past couple of months Congress has 
been deluged by various homeownership 
proposals which have been advertised as 
the “cure-alls” for our urban problems. 

Standing above the usual proposals 
was Senator Percy’s “instant homeown- 
ership” plan. Its thesis was simple: First, 
homeownership will give slum residents 
a sense of purpose and a stake in this so- 
ciety; second, it will involve the private 
sector in the massive job of rebuilding 
our slums. Without question I endorse 
those objectives, and particularly when 
joined with our own express goal of 
providing a decent home for all Amer- 
icans. 

However, I would caution, and history 
will substantiate my caution, that we not 
come up with hasty, ill-conceived pro- 
grams that offer little to the slums resi- 
dents but increased frustrations. In 
other words, we must be extremely care- 
ful that any program of “instant home- 
ownership” is workable. 

As professional analyses are beginning 
to come to the fore, many of us have 
questioned the advisability of adopting 
this type of proposal. 

For example, The Pringle Mortgage 
Market Analysis recently concluded: 

We fear that the net result of any enact- 
ment of Senator Percy’s legislation would be 
to create within the framework of the Fed- 
eral Government a new agency which will 
build up its own bureaucracy and duplicate 
functions that are, or could be, carried out 
by existing agencies. 


This is but one example of responsible 
professional comment that the Percy 
proposal is untenable. While sharing the 
underlying philosophy of the Percy pro- 
posal, they are uncertain as to its work- 
ability, and consequently, fear that it will 
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prove a hoax on the very people it pro- 
poses to help. 

For that reason, I would like to share 
with my colleagues by inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, an informative 
analysis of the Percy proposal prepared 
by the Pringle Advisory Organization, 
Inc., of New York City, in their Mortgage 
Market Analysis, dated August 1, 1967: 


Senator Percy’s NATIONAL HOMEOWNERSHIP 
FOUNDATION PLAN 


Another interesting article in the July 
issue of The Mortgage Banker was written 
by Senator Charles H. Percy of Illinois and 
was undoubtedly intended to persuade the 
reader that the legislation will solve that 
knotty problem of making it possible for the 
poor to own their own homes. 

Perhaps it was just coincidence, but pos- 
sibly smart planning by Jerry Vavra, the edi- 
tor of The Mortgage Banker, that Senator 
Percy’s article was followed immediately by 
Milford A. Vieser's article, reviewed above, in 
which this senior officer of Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company emphasized the dis- 
order afflicting the American credit system. 
As we read the Percy article, we could not 
help but feel that he, while undoubtedly 
having an idealistic, possibly even utopian, 
objective, was failing to make a very good 
case for his own legislative proposal. This 
feeling on our part was reinforced when we 
read Mr. Vieser’s article but, in fairness to 
him, we do not know if he shares our poor 
opinion of Senator Percy’s proposed legisla- 
tion. 

By implication, Senator Percy appears to 
object to the use of “low market” interest 
rates by FHA and the governmental subsidy 
provided by FNMA in its Special Assistance 
purchase program. Yet surely he must know 
that these mortgages, carrying such low in- 
terest rates that no private lender will buy 
them, end up as collateral for FNMA par- 
ticipation certificates which are eagerly pur- 
chased by private lenders. Quite naturally, 
the difference between the interest rate paid 
on the mortgages and that paid by FNMA 
on its PCs represents a subsidy by the Fed- 
eral government. We think the basic part 
of the Senator’s plan is that mortgages are 
to be made by one or more National Home 
Ownership FDNS at below market interest 
rates to home buyers whose credit standing 
is such that they are unable to qualify for 
conventional, FHA insured or VA guaranteed 
mortgages. Where and how does Senator 
Percy propose to obtain the funds to make 
these low interest rate home mortgages? It 
is at this critical juncture that Senator Percy 
reminds us of the dazed football quarter- 
back who gallops 60 yards in the wrong di- 
rection to score a two point safety for his 
opponents. It is proposed that the National 
Home Ownership Foundation issue its own 
debentures and sell them to private lenders. 
What will make such lenders willing to buy 
these debentures? You guessed it! They will 
be unconditionally guaranteed as to princi- 
pal and interest by good old Uncle Sam. All 
of this hocus-pocus is supposed to be of great 
benefit to mortgage bankers but we will 
gladly give odds that the marketing of any 
National Home Ownership Foundation de- 
bentures will be handled by the investment 
banking fraternity just as in the case of 
FNMA PCs, 

We see merit in the proposal that home 
ownership for the poor be subsidized by hav- 
ing the Federal government absorb the dif- 
ference between a market interest rate and 
the rate which the very low income home 
buyer can afford to pay. We also admit that 
the FHA now grants low interest rates largely 
to rental projects. However, we see no reason 
why the National Housing Act could not be 
amended to authorize FHA to insure home 
mortgages made at below market interest 
rates and the big advantage of following this 
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procedure is that the FHA could perform 
this function just as well as an entirely new 
type of institution. Our goal, Mr. Vieser has 
pointed out, should not be to create addi- 
tional agencies through which the govern- 
ment will extend credit but to reduce such 
agencies and streamline those which continue 
to function. We fear that the net result of 
any enactment of Senator Percy’s legislation 
would be to create within the framework of 
the Federal government a new agency which 
will build up its own bureaucracy and dupli- 
cate the functions that are, or could be, 
carried out by existing agencies. 


CONGESTED AIRPORTS—A SERIOUS 
PROBLEM 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
present, urgent need for Federal and in- 
dustry aviation interests to come to grips 
with the critical problem of airport con- 
gestion at most major urban centers, and 
at many of the Nation’s cities which are 
not particularly dense in population. 
Such airport locations as John F. Ken- 
nedy and O’Hare are handling more traf- 
fic than is desirable either from a safety 
standpoint or from the standpoint of pas- 
senger convenience. When planes must 
hold in traffic patterns, stacked layer 
upon layer in the airspace, the hazards of 
flight are increased, the passengers are 
discomfited and delayed, and the work- 
load on the controllers, the airline crews, 
and the equipment involved, is multiplied 
in an economic waste. 

There is another type of congestion di- 
rectly related to the physical congestion 
in and around airports. This is the con- 
gestion of “studies” concerning aviation 
transportation problems. For some time 
there has been a “blue ribbon panel” 
headed by Secretary Alan S. Boyd, of the 
Department of Transportation, and 
Chairman Charles S. Murphy, of the 
CAB. This group, like so many other 
study groups both in and out of the Gov- 
ernment, appears to be unable to catch up 
with the problem of airport congestion, 
let alone propose any solutions to the 
much greater problem of the immediate 
future, when we will have routine flights 
carrying upward of 400 passengers in one 
plane. 

Here in the Nation's Capital we have a 
prime example of airport congestion at 
Washington National Airport. It does not 
afford the flexible access for takeoffs and 
landings which exists at many other 
major airports. Yet, it handles some 10 
million passengers a year. 

Gen. William F. McKee, the Federal 
Aviation Administrator, recently told the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce that Washington National is 
as safe as any other airport with a like 
amount of traffic. I am not satisfied that 
he has a basis for that conclusion, but 
whether he does or not it makes little if 
any sense to run 10 million passengers 
through an old semiobsolete, limited air- 
port when both Dulles and Friendship 
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are readily accessible and equipped to 
handle those 10 million and a growth of 
10 million more. 

With just a little boldness and imagi- 
nation on the part of the FAA and the 
airlines which serve Washington, D.C., 
and Baltimore, this local urban area 
would be one of the few places where 
we would not have airport congestion and 
where we would be well equipped to han- 
dle the next huge generation of aircraft. 

In my opinion, it is largely because of 
the personal interest of many Members 
of Congress that General McKee has not 
held fast to a curtailment or reduction 
in the operations in and out of Washing- 
ton National. 

When we had the furor over whether 
or not any commercial jets would be al- 
lowed to use Washington National, the 
FAA made much of their position that 
only small two- and three-engine jets 
and no four-engine jets would use this 
airport. This distinction really means 
very little. Some of the two-engine jets 
serving Washington National now ac- 
coe 110 passengers. Some small 
jet. 

I would like to see some of our avia- 
tion experts take the time to check a 
complete roundtrip from the Capitol to 
and from any of the points where the 
Members of Congress must travel on a 
frequent basis. If the airlines, with or 
without the prodding of the FAA, would 
spread their schedules to Dulles and 
Friendship, the congressional commuters 
would be surprised to learn that they 
could complete their trips without park- 
ing problems, reservation problems, bag- 
gage handling problems, ramp delays, 
and runway delays. Not only that, their 
trips would be much safer and they 
would be much more economic from the 
air carriers point of view. This is an ex- 
ample of the kind of situation that we 
have throughout the country. It could be 
easily solved here. 

I am somewhat discouraged that no 
real attempt has been made to solve 
the problem here, because this leaves no 
room for optimism concerning the much 
more complicated problems which per- 
tain to the other large centers of trans- 
portation throughout the country. 

We should not have to legislate in 
this area, but it certainly begins to ap- 
pear that this is the only way that we 
are going to achieve any relief. 


NEW WAY TO STOP RACE RIOTS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Grssons] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day’s issue of Parade magazine that ap- 
peared in the Washington Post contained 
an article by John G. Rogers, entitled “A 
New Way to Stop Race Riots.” 

This is an informative article telling 
of the steps taken by responsible leaders 
in dealing with a very explosive situa- 
tion. Because this article describes what 
is known as the Tampa technique and 
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the Tampa employment of the “white 
hats,” I think it will be of great interest 
to many. 

I would like to commend Mr. Rogers of 
Parade magazine for this fine article. I 
also want to commend those local leaders 
who played such an important part in 
solving one of our most difficult prob- 
lems. Sheriff Malcolm E. Beard showed 
great courage and leadership ability in 
the decisions that he made. James A. 
Hammond, community relations admin- 
istrator, showed imagination and fine ex- 
ecutive ability in the discharge of his re- 
sponsibilities. 

The article follows: 

A New Way To Sror Race Rrors 
(By John G. Rogers) 

Tampa, Fra. — During the first three nights 
of Tampa’s recent destructive riots, hundreds 
of maddened young men looted, burned, 
sniped, threw rocks, and threatened or 
slugged white people. Tampa’s power struc- 
ture, long secure in the belief that “it can’t 
happen here,” was taken by surprise. Police, 
sheriff's deputies, and 500 national guards- 
men seemed unable to put down the riot 
without escalating it into a bloody war. 

Then, dramatically, 120 Negro youths— 
many of whom had been rampaging rioters 
the first three nights—abruptly agreed to 
trade their white-hot anger for white, peace 
hats. And, while all uniformed lawmen with- 
drew, the young Negroes moved quietly about 
the troubled areas and in a few hours 
“talked” the riot to death with persuasive 
commonsense advice. 

Elated over the success of what’s since be- 
come known as the “Tampa Technique,” this 
city heaved a collective sigh of relief and 
then, suddenly, found itself in the national 
spotlight. It stood forth as the discoverer of 
a brand new concept in putting a halt to the 
senseless damage, injury, and, often, killing 
that result from big-city riots. Dozens of 
communities, both Northern and Southern, 
all past or potential victims of Negro riots, 
eagerly inquired of Tampa: “How did you 
do it?” Tampa gladly shared the formula, 
and today many a city is planning to use it in 
case of crisis. 

Here in Tampa, a grateful city council 
voted special citations of praise to its “White 
Hats,” as the youths are called. And even 
though many of the young men have police 
records, the Tampa Police Department plans 
to keep the White Hats permanently orga- 
nized and has hired their five lieutenants for 
special liaison work at $76 a week. 

“If there must be a riot, you might as 
well get some good out of it,” says James A. 
Hammond, administrator of Tampa’s Com- 
munity Relations Commission. 0 g 
these kids and getting them to appreciate 
police problems ought to help avoid future 
trouble.” 

The success of the “Tampa Technique” is 
best told by those who were in the midst of 
the bullets, bottles, and bludgeons up to 
the time when the courageous young Negroes 
“turned off” the riot. 

“We just thought it was time to show the 
world Negroes can handle their own prob- 
lems,” says White Hat Lt. Robert Dixon, a 
youth with a police record. “As soon as the 
people saw they weren't being crowded by 
all those uniforms, they were willing to 
listen. They’d take stuff from us they'd never 
take from a cop.” 

“It was the old psychology,” says Capt. 
Walter Heinrich, of the Tampa Police Crime 
Prevention Bureau. “Kids were hungry for 
thrills and tion, and we gave it to 
em on the side of the law.” 

“The riot seemed to be headed for a real 
bad ending,” says Sheriff Malcolm E. Beard, 
commander in chief of all the law forces dur- 
ing the emergency. “If I didn’t give the Ne- 
groes a chance to stop the trouble, it would 
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mean I didn’t have any faith in them. So I 
held my breath and took a chance.” 

The White Hats also took chances—when 
they went out to patrol the riot areas. Their 
fellow Negroes were inflamed over real and 
imagined grievances, principally inadequate 
opportunities for employment and recreation. 
Adult toughs were drunk and mean. Teen- 
agers were drunk on thrills. The damage bill 
for burned stores and houses and looted 
goods was up to $1.5 million. White rough- 
necks were threatening to open war on the 
Negro areas. The uniformed forces were get- 
ting more tense by the hour, and, in addi- 
tion, it was feared that Tampa’s Negro com- 
munities were actually in competition with 
each other to see which could cause the most 
trouble. 

“Sure I was nervous at first,” says White 
Hat Lt. John Carter, 22, a barrel-chested col- 
lege football player. “If it comes to a street 
fight, I can take it and can dish it out. But 
this car full of white guys came around the 
corner, and here I was looking up the barrel 
of a shotgun. I froze, and they drove on.” 

“It was touchy,” recalls Norris Morrow, an- 
other lieutenant. But here's what helped—a 
lot of us guys were chosen because we're 
well-known in our neighborhoods, Most of us 
played football or basketball, and the 
younger guys, who were raising most of the 
hell, look up to us. They’d listen.” 


A KILLING SET THINGS OFF 


In this old port city of 350,000 population— 
60,000 Negroes—it was the killing of a 19- 
year-old Negro burglary suspect by a young, 
white policeman that touched off the riot. 
Some witnesses contended that the youth 
was shot after he had halted and raised his 
hands. 

On a Sunday night, only hours after the 
incident, hell broke loose along Tampa's 
Central Avenue Negro neighborhood. It 
started with the savage beating of a white 
man dragged from his car, and before long 
snipers were so active that firemen trying 
to save blazing buildings couldn’t work with- 
out police protection. Again on Monday night 
and then on Tuesday night this sort of 
violence raged in rising and falling intensity 
in Tampa’s four Negro districts. 

Jim Hammond, of the Community Rela- 
tions Commission, recalls that during several 
tense days and sleepless nights all sorts of 
emergency meetings were held among white 
and Negro community leaders and law-en- 
forcement officers. And one disturbing fact 
began to gnaw at him—none of the meetings 
included any representatives of the city’s 
youth, the group which was most active in 
prolonging the riot. 

“We had on the drawing board,” he reports, 
“a plan to create a Police Youth Corps that 
would help kids in sports, improve their em- 
ployment opportunities, and give them a 
proper image of the police before they had 
a chance to turn bad. The thing was moving 
very slowly, but now suddenly it dawned on 
us that we'd better start a crash program. 
We needed action in a hurry.” 

Hammond and his aides went forth into 
the embattled neighborhoods with the par- 
ticular mission of finding influential young 
leaders, “the kind of guys all the other guys 
always listen to.” And he remembers with 
a wry grin, “In one case we found our guy 
just as he was heading out to burn a lumber- 
yard.” 

By midnight Tuesday, the third night of 
trouble, Hammond had his five lieutenants— 
one for each Negro area, two for the Belmont 
section. The lieutenants were assigned to 
pick their own troops—30 boys in each 
neighborhood, Tampa was about to launch 
its unique project—using rioters to stop a 
riot. As police Captain Heinrich observes, 
“We had to. You couldn’t try to do a job like 
that with choirboys.” 

And what of the lieutenants? Why did 
they switch sides so readily? Didn’t they feel 
they were being used? 
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Carl Brazelton, 21, who's seen combat in 
Vietnam, replies: “They were asking us to do 
a man’s job, and it was a compliment. They 
don't ask us for many of those. 


NOBODY GAINS 


And Arthur Roby, 21: “It was obvious that 
nobody was getting anywhere, whether you 
were for the riot or against it. I got to think- 
ing how people could get killed if all those 
uniforms started shooting, and some of em 
might be my friends.” 

Sheriff Beard played two vital roles in the 
antiriot planning. First, the Negro leaders 
told him that no scheme would work unless 
he pulled out the uniforms—police, deputies, 
and guardsmen, This was a tough decision 
for a professional lawman to make. It meant 
leaving seething communities naked of law. 
But he had to admit that three nights of 
violence had seen no progress, so he took the 
calculated risk. 

Second, the young Negroes needed some 
identification. Without authorization, Beard 
spent $286.80 from his investigative funds to 
buy 120 plastic helmets for $2.39 each from 
a surplus store. He rushed them to the Hills- 
borough County Jail, where prisoners helped 
to paint them white, then embellished them 
with a red insignia. And that night the White 
Hats began to talk down a riot: 

“Come on, man, let's cool it. . no crowd 
here, please . . break it up... come on, 
let's show ’em . . . Go on in the house, there, 
Joe. . . . Listen, Whitey can be back in here 
with his army in five minutes if he thinks 
he’s got a reason. . Move along, Biggy, we 
had enough trouble the last three nights 
lots of people watching us, let's show em.“ 

In teams of three, the peacemakers moved 
around. In each neighborhood a headquar- 
ters was designated—a law office, a drugstore, 
a barbershop, and a poolroom. In each was 
stationed a Negro policeman as advisor in 
case a situation became too complicated for 
the youngsters to handle. A few times the 
sturdy White Hats used a “bit of muscle” to 
achieve their ends, but mostly they killed 
the riot with talk—in one night. 

“Do you feel as though you did a good 
job?” Parade asked the five lieutenants. 

John Carter, once the amateur light- 
heavyweight boxing champ of Florida, gave 
this reply: “We did a good job if our people 
get some benefits out of this. We need more 
employment, more respect, better recreation 
facilities, and we need to have them stop 
sending young, nervous, half-trained cops 
into our neighborhoods.” 

All five lieutenants paid a personal price— 
sometimes now they're denounced as “Uncle 
Toms” or traitors by people who used to be 
their friends. But this sting is lessened when 
they look at some of the things happening 
here lately. 

Lights are being installed in Negro play- 
grounds, and new equipment has been 
bought. The city has provided 75 new jobs 
for Negroes, the county 50 summer openings, 
A man from the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity in Washington came down to discuss 
basic-training programs. Jim Hammond met 
the other day with 14 industries to plan 
similar programs. Retail merchants say they'll 
help Negroes qualify as salesclerks. And a 
great speedup is being applied to acquiring 
two park areas in Negro districts. 

On the job for the police department these 
days, the White Hat lieutenants are busy 
promoting job applications, listing play- 
ground improvements needed, promoting 
greater respect for the law. 

There's extra zeal in their work because, 
as John Carter puts it: “We managed to stop 
a riot. Now we gotta take away the guy’s 
reasons for ever starting another one.” 


RECOGNIZING THE FACTS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Georgia [Mr. BRINKLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YY. Mr. Speaker, 
thoughts contained in recent letters 
which I have received from level-headed, 
clear-thinking businessmen merit con- 
gressional attention. These thoughts 
seem to reflect the mood and feeling of 
the people, and the collective judgment 
of the people is seldom wrong. These 
facts clamor for our attention and for 
our action. 

First. They want to win the war in 
Vietnam, no matter what the cost, since 
we are in it. Many would be willing to 
negotiate an honorable peace if North 
Vietnam would ask for it, but they are 
tired of us apparently begging them for 
peace. 

Second. They are willing to pay new 
taxes if these new taxes are necessary 
to win the war, but they are bitterly op- 
posed to paying more taxes for poverty 
programs and bribes to keep people from 
burning cities. 

However, Mr. Speaker, the hysterical 
and discredited still make the headlines: 
“Continued segregation in the South is 
causing riots in the North.” Who hears? 
Who believes? 

This Nation has listened to these long- 
hairs for too long. There is today a sharp 
recognition, a new awareness by the 
American people that values never 
change; that those things worth having 
are worth working for; that work is 
noble and pure and good; that appease- 
ment can no more work within the house 
of our country than without; that a wel- 
fare state with its accompanying licenses 
is not a free state. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said that we 
must treat the causes of our national 
illnesses; but let it also be said and let 
it be heard that if treatment requires 
putting the patient in a straightjacket, 
then this Congress has the will to do it 
for our country’s sake. 


GALLAGHER WARNS AGAINST 
CENSUS BUREAU DATA BANK 


Mr, PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to H.R. 7659, to amend title 13, 
United States Code, which would au- 
thorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
take the national census of population at 
mid-decade intervals between regular 
decennial censuses. I believe that there 
are serious questions concerning the 
census and the use of the information 
gathered which warrant the concen- 
trated consideration of Congress before 
approval is granted to permit the census 
to be taken every 5 years instead of every 
10 years. 

It used to be that the button slogan, 
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“Iam a human being, do not bend, fold, 
mutilate, or spindle,” was a joke. With 
the fantastic surge in data collection, 
however, much of the humor is quickly 
going out of that slogan. The advent of 
the computer has brought with it a whole 
flock of syndicated research services, and 
American colleges and universities pro- 
vide untold numbers of additional re- 
search facilities in the area of the be- 
havioral sciences. Thus, should anyone 
today, with the right amount of money, 
want to know practically anything about 
almost any group of human beings, 
there is practically no limit to the num- 
ber of people he could turn to for 
assistance, 

But the single source with the ulti- 
mate potential for providing the most 
information to interested parties about 
the American citizenry right now is none 
other than the U.S. Census Bureau. The 
present decennial census is now under- 
going redefinition in order to come up 
with a new concept that would make 
census results a more marketable com- 
modity by making them a more flexible 
resource for private interest groups, as 
well as for the Government. Represent- 
atives of trade associations and indus- 
tries engaged in advertising, banking 
and finance, insurance, manufacturing, 
retail trade, printing and publishing, and 
economic and market research have all 
expressed their sincere and profit-prom- 
ising interest in census data to the Cen- 
sus Bureau. In addition, social service 
organizations, regional, State, and mu- 
nicipal planners, educational and reli- 
gious groups, sociologists, and a multi- 
tude of other researchers have indicated 
their great enthusiasm for a broader 
Tange of census questions and a wider 
range of data access. 

As a result, the Census Bureau is mak- 
ing every effort to meet these new de- 
mands. In an address before the Popula- 
tion Association of America, for example, 
a high Census Bureau official described 
the present revamping of the census 
storage system: 

A flexible definition of census would be: a 
collection of basic data, edited summaries of 
these data, and a set of techniques for using 
the collection. ... The results, defined as 
a data base, software and organizational ar- 
rangement, will represent a rudimentary in- 
formation system, designed to improve data 
access. The system would endow a data base 
with those properties of organization, docu- 
mentation, and communicability that make 
possible the rapid application of the data 
base to the problems that face users. 


This same official continued by noting: 

The Bureau is engaged in many ac- 
tions .. . all intended to improve one as- 
pect or another of the census product, con- 
ceived as an information system. 


And then he proceeded to describe the 
various plans to improve data access 
that would provide users with a viable 
information system. But no matter what 
name the Census Bureau gives to its “in- 
formation system,” what it is actually 
creating is a very complete and thorough 
National Data Bank. 

The Census Bureau holds that our fu- 
ture as a nation depends fundamentally 
upon accurate measures of population, 
production, distribution, transportation, 
housing, unemployment, and a host of 
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other measures which gage the internal 
economy and permit long-range plan- 
ning. The necessity of these “accurate 
measures,” however, does not justify the 
necessity for the kind of complex, cen- 
tralized data information system—or 
data bank—which the Census Bureau is 
in the process of creating. 

When the private citizen is asked to 
respond to census questionnaires, he is 
guaranteed by title 13, section 9, of the 
United States Code that the information 
he furnishes to the Government will be 
examined only by “sworn officers and 
employees” of the Census Bureau; that 
it will be used only for “the statistical 
purposes for which it is supplied”; and 
that it will be compiled in such manner 
that the data supplied by him cannot be 
identified as such. The census form it- 
self states that the report “cannot be 
used for purposes of taxation, investiga- 
tion, or regulation.” But it does not state 
what census data can be used for, and 
the question of what this data can be 
used for is becoming an increasingly 
serious one. 

A good example of how a Government 
agency has started out with the best of 
purposes and methodology and has 
evolved functions and purposes wholly 
different from its original intent can be 
seen in the Social Security Administra- 
tion. We have only to look at the 
astounding change in the usage of the 
social security number for confirmation 
of this evolution. Today the social secu- 
rity number is used for many more pur- 
poses than retirement recordkeeping, as 
had originally been intended. 

A serviceman's social security number 
is now his military serial number. Social 
security numbers have been required on 
Federal income tax returns and recently 
on census returns. Yet, if we look on the 
reverse side of the social security card, 
we see clearly written, “not for iden- 
tification.” This 30-year-old regulation 
has been almost entirely forgotten, and 
more and more we are using this number 
as a means of computer identification. 
We are creating through the use of this 
number a means of lifelong identifica- 
tion of the individual American—a peg 
upon which to hang a continuous and 
complete biography of every American 
citizen. 

Now we can see from the test census 
taken last year in New Haven, Conn., 
that the census questionnaire is prob- 
ing more and more deeply for more 
and more accurate, up-to-date and va- 
ried information about each and every 
citizen’s public and private life. The time 
has come to ask why this additional in- 
formation is necessary to the Census 
Bureau and to what use it is going to be 
put by those “sworn officers” having di- 
rect access to it. If every citizen must an- 
swer the Bureau’s request for informa- 
tion under penalty of fine or imprison- 
ment, or both, then he should be guar- 
anteed the right to know into what sort 
of statistical surveys the information he 
must supply will be fed. He should be told 
if the information he gives will be made 
available, for a certain price, to those 
parties who would like to be able to pre- 
dict on the basis of it what kind of car 
he would probably buy, what kind of a 
house he would probably look for, and 
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what kind of candidate he would prob- 
ably vote for in a political election. 

The question of the relationship be- 
tween census data and political elections 
is becoming an increasingly complex 
and important one. In 1960, Ithiel de 
Sola Pool, a sociologist at MIT, illus- 
trated the practical use to which census 
data could be put in the area of politics 
by putting forth for the first time a 
highly systematic forecast of the presi- 
dential election. Working with a group 
of. political scientists and mathemati- 
cians, Dr. de Sola Pool constructed a sta- 
tistical model of the United States based 
on census information for every county, 
the past political voting records of each 
county, and public opinion poll data 
showing the propensity of various kinds 
of people to vote Democratic or Republi- 
can, A great many earlier studies of the 
electoral process had shown that people’s 
voting habits could be predicted from 
their age, income, religion, occupation, 
and so on. Thus, primarily on the basis 
of census data and a variety of other 
information, these experts were able to 
predict how the political pendulum was 
going to swing. This forecast was rela- 
tively successful and the idea caught on. 

It goes without saying that the most 
important component of the computer 
prophecy is the information on which it 
operates. The more information avail- 
able and the more current it is, the more 
accurately the political prophecy can be. 
The census, of course, can provide most 
of the information needed and can best 
insure its accuracy and currency. 

Just this month, Frank Jordan, direc- 
tor of election operations for NBC News, 
explained before a Senate subcommittee 
that this network’s system for political 
prediction is actually a fusion of two 
complex systems—a precinct system and 
a county system. The precinct system, 
working from random and barometric 
samples, Mr. Jordan explained, is actu- 
ally a “miniature model cr microcosm of 
the individual State as a whole.” A baro- 
metric sample is a group of precincts 
that in the past have voted the way the 
State did, that in past elections were 
representative of the State’s voting pat- 
tern as a whole. In general, Mr. Jordan 
said, NBC prefers to use barometric sam- 
ples and the network uses random sam- 
ples only when the information needed 
to create a really accurate model of any 
State is lacking. 

Naturally, in order to make the pre- 
cinct system work, the “barometricity” 
of the individual precincts has to be vali- 
dated. This means that if, for example, 
boundaries have been changed since the 
last election, or the precinct has changed 
from a residential neighborhood of sin- 
gle-family homes to a neighborhood in- 
cluding a high-rise apartment building, 
this information must be known in ad- 
vance. Such changes would very likely 
change the voting pattern within the 
precinct and invalidate the precinct for 
the barometric sample. The most accu- 
rate and immediate source for this type 
of information, of course, is census data. 
And interestingly enough, the man who 
sets up and operates the precinct system 
for NBC, identified as a “leading expert 
on voting statistics,” is a former Director 
of the Census Bureau. 
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This month’s Monetary Times de- 
scribes in more detail the dependence of 
the electronic vote analysis, developed by 
RCA with NBC, upon census data. With 
NBC, RCA has compiled an “election 
data bank” that last summer included 
historic vote totals, down to the precinct 
level, for all presidential elections since 
1920, all congressional elections since 
1945, and all senatorial elections since 
1950, and “a good portion of the informa- 
tion from the U.S. census.” RCA’s Elec- 
tronic Age reported that its data bank in- 
cluded some 161 items of data for more 
than 3,000 counties—information such as 
age distribution, the amount of money in 
checking accounts, the number of vacant 
housing units, the number of foodstores, 
and on and on. 

If such computerized models of the 
United States as a voting population can 
already be constructed with such great 
precision on the basis of available census 
statistics, then I think it is time to stop 
and examine what the possible implica- 
tions of this situation are before we make 
these models even easer and more prof- 
itable to construct by providing all the 
necessary information for them through 
a census taken every 5 years instead of 
every 10. 

The writer for Monetary Times re- 
marked: 

Under the circumstances, it is surprising 
that the United States bothers to hold elec- 
tions at all, since it would surely be a lot 
easier to run the candidates through the 
Election Voting Analysis and see who comes 
out grinning. 

At present, the voting projection sys- 
tem functions with an error factor of 
2 percent. But when even more up-to- 
date information is combined with ever- 
increasing knowledge in the behavioral 
sciences, there is no doubt in the experts’ 
minds that a half-percent error will be 
eradicable. That means that the system 
could be able to predict the voting of the 
American population on the nose for 
every candidate and every issue. 

The fear has already been expressed 
by many that the kind of information 
system the Census Bureau is in the 
process of building creates the very real 
and dangerous possibility that a power 
elite will grow out of the “select and 
sworn” officers having access to the data 
it will contain. Indeed, I can see no 
fewer than three potential threats to the 
free election process inherent in the in- 
creased usage of census information for 
purposes having to do with political 
contests. 

First, at present, only those candidates 
who are wealthy can really afford the 
services now offered by private groups to 
operate their campaign efficiently and 
effectively through the use of simulated 
models of the voting population in the 
district or State in which they are run- 
ning. These models, built on the basis of 
Government-provided analyses of specif- 
ic areas would still be very expensive, 
but the advantages they offer to the 
candidate able to afford them would 
make them well worth the investment. 
The impact of this on the fair and com- 
petitive election process could certainly 
bear some investigation. 
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Second, as I have mentioned, there is 
grave cause for concern that a “power 
elite” could easily grow out of a na- 
tional data bank in any form, and par- 
ticularly that which the Census Bureau 
seems in the process of creating. 
Those in possession of each and every 
census report already have a fantastic 
premium on information about the whole 
American citizenry. As this information 
becomes more and more valuable to 
would-be political leaders, the conditions 
for political blackmail become increas- 
ingly ripe. 

But there is a third and much more 
important problem than either of the 
preceding, for they in the end are ac- 
tually no more than updated versions of 
problems which have long been of con- 
cern to those who seek to protect the 
free and fair election process. With the 
advancement in techniques of “computer 
prophecy,” however, we are now faced 
with the threat of a very complex and 
highly sophisticated kind of election en- 
gineering. The same groundworks that 
enable accurate political forecasting can 
enable subtle, but efficient and effective 
election control. 

In June of last year, having just com- 
pleted a very successful season of cam- 
paign management” in California, one 
prominent public relations expert de- 
scribed his technique for success in get- 
ting his clients elected. He reported that 
he used a scientific approach, the total 
systems approach, based on information 
obtained from “acres of polls and tests,” 
and fed into a Burroughs 300 and an IBM 
1401 computer to “prove” what the vot- 
ing public liked. This man then spoke 
enthusiastically about the day when the 
techniques of motivational research and 
analysis, feeding on accurate data from 
barometric and random samples, will be 
so refined that a precise profile of the 
“ideal President” could be predetermined 
even before campaigning began. 

If this were the case, then on the basis 
of knowledge about the factors which 
would most infiuence the voters’ decision 
on any issue or any candidate, the would- 
be president would have only to gear his 
campaign to meet the scientifically 
proven desires of the public. 

Should the same process be applied by 
a group wishing to control or to ma- 
nipulate the outcome of political elec- 
tions in this country, the resulting effect 
upon government as we know it today 
could be devastating. Knowledge about 
the American public would be the truest 
form of political power in the most dan- 
gerous sense. Those with access to the 
greatest amount of information would 
control to the greatest extent possible 
the process of election. There are those 
who will argue that each individual rep- 
resents a motivational universe unto 
himself and that in order to record scien- 
tifically how the voting population would 
be motivated with respect to a given is- 
sue or a given candidate, it would be nec- 
essary to first understand why each in- 
dividual as a member of a voting popu- 
lation behaves the way he does—an in- 
finitely difficult or impossible task. But 
certainly there is no doubt that principles 
of behavior can be deduced, have been 
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deduced, and will continue to be deduced 
from systematic studies of the popula- 
tion as a whole. 

If this advancement in man’s knowl- 
edge concerning the behavior of his fel- 
low man is not going to work against 
him in the future, we must begin now 
to determine what kind of information 
we want to gather about our population; 
what kind of studies we want conducted 
about the behavior of our population; 
who we want to have possession of this 
gathered information and the results of 
studies based upon it; and finally how 
we can control what these people do with 
their privileged knowledge. 

Therefore, I hoped that Congress would 
withhold its approval of H.R. 7659, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
take the census every 5 years, until such 
time that these areas of concern receive 
the careful consideration they warrant. 
Before we make census data a bigger and 
better bargain for private interest groups 
in this country, we would do well to make 
sure that we are all perfectly advised 
and aware of the tragically false econ- 
omy this move could represent to the 
Nation as a whole and to her people. 

The recent hearings conducted by the 
Special Subcommittee on the Invasion 
of Privacy, of which I am chairman, have 
clearly pointed up the inherent dangers 
in continuing our escalating tendencies 
to demand more information and more 
specific data from the citizens of this 
Nation. The Budget Bureau’s proposal to 
establish a National Data Bank was only 
one concrete manifestation of the dan- 
gerous paths we are following. Whether 
it is called a National Data Center or an 
information system, the concept of any 
sort of data bank threatens to submerge 
the individual in the ocean of technology 
which surrounds us. 


SPEECH OF HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from North Dakota 
[Mr. KLEPPE] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, Vice Presi- 
dent HUBERT H, HUMPHREY has written 
the following letter to me in connection 
with his address before the National 
League of Cities Convention in Boston, 


July 31, 1967: 
THE Vice PRESIDENT, 
Washington, August 4, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS S. KLEPPE, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KLEPPE: I want to ex- 
press to you my deep regret if my remarks in 
Boston were at all offensive to you or seemed 
to indicate any lack of respect for the Con- 
gress. There was nothing said by me that 
should in any way have provoked such a 
response. 

Congressman Fraser has properly inter- 
preted the purport and thrust of what I had 
to say, and I am enclosing his Record in- 
sertion of the transcript of my remarks. The 
headlines were misleading, but the text of 
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the speech speaks for itself. I have taken the 
liberty of marking those paragraphs which 
relate to the Congress. 

I am sure you would expect me to support 
the Administration’s program. We believe 
these proposals are sound and, if enacted 
and properly funded, can be helpful in build- 
ing a more just and better America. These 
proposals are not related to riots and riot 
control. They are related to the needs of our 
people and our country. I believe my speech 
makes that crystal clear. 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


I am sure that the Vice President, a 
longtime Member of the U.S. Senate him- 
self, has great respect for the Congress. 
Moreover, he has every right to criticize 
certain actions of the Congress, as he 
did in his Boston speech. I do not suppose 
there is even one Member of this body 
who is in complete agreement with ail 
of the actions we have taken this year. 

In the light of Mr. Humpnrey’s Boston 
speech, this news story which moved on 
the Associated Press ticker this morning 
is of more than passing interest: 

WASHINGTON.—The Democratic Party will 
have to work hard next year to retain voters 
Tt traditionally has taken for granted; Ne- 
groes, big-city whites and liberal, young stu- 
dents, one of the party's top political 
strategists said today. 

Postmaster General Lawrence F. O’Brien 
waid Democrats must spend a lot of time ex- 
plaining the administration’s stand on the 
Vietnam war to a public he believes doesn’t 
fully understand it. 

In an interview, O’Brien indicated strongly 
that Democratic strategy next year will be 
to blame Republicans in Congress for block- 
ing administration measures designed to 
solve the ills of riot-torn big cities. 

He said also that State and local party or- 
ganizations, which have shown signs of dis- 
integration, had better rebuild. 

O’Brien conceded that the war, this sum- 
mer's riots and President Johnson’s request 
for a 10-percent surcharge on personal and 
corporate income taxes are “areas of po- 


tential political difficulty” for the Demo- 
crats. 

“Anyone who knows me says I'm a pessi- 
mist,” O’Brien said, leaning back in his swivel 
chair, arms outspread, cigarette smoke swirl- 
ing upward into the vastness of his dark- 
paneled office. “Yet, in the middle of a hot 
summer, with difficulties domestically and 
at the water’s edge, I am optimistic about 
1968,” he said. 


When President Truman ran against 
the Republican Congress back in 1948 
there was a Republican majority in both 
the House and the Senate. General 
OBrien's strategy apparently is to run 
against a Republican Congress which is 
overwhelming controlled by his own 
party. This is a rather novel twist and 
it will be interesting to see how it works. 

With a near 2-to-1 majority in the 
Senate and a better than 5-to-3 edge in 
the House, General O’Brien obviously 
will have his work cut out for himself 
when he goes about attempting to con- 
vince voters that the Republican minor- 
ity is really running the store. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATIOI-: 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day afternoon I unfortunately missed 
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rollcall No. 204, regarding Presidential 
Reorganization Plan No. 3, providing for 
major changes in the governmental 
structure of the District of Columbia. 

I was detained in my office in e meet- 
ing regarding relief and rebuilding ef- 
forts in Detroit urgently required by the 
recent tragic events in our community. 
By the time I reached the floor of the 
House the rollcall had been completed. 

I want to take this opportunity to state 
my support for the reorganization plan, 
which will be a significant improvement 
of the efficiency of the governmental 
structure of the District of Columbia and 
make it somewhat more responsive to 
the needs of the residents of the District. 

However, let me also make it clear that 
in my mind the priority requirement for 
the District of Columbia is the granting 
of home rule with an elected mayor and 
city council with full powers. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Saytor (at the 
request of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for 
Thursday, August 10, 1967, on account of 
illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan, for 30 min- 
utes, today; to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. FINDLEY, for 30 minutes, on Mon- 
day, August 14, 1967. 

Mr. MESKILL (at the request of Mr. 
Enwarps of Alabama), for 30 minutes, 
on August 14; and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr, Pucrnskt, for 5 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Betts to include extraneous mat- 
ter in connection with remarks in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on H.R. 7659, the 
mid-decade census. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Epwarps of Alabama) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. KLEPPE. 

Mr. WATSON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Pryor) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. 

Mr. HANNA in three instances. 

Mr. WALKER. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
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and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 159. An act to provide for the temporary 
transfer to a single district for coordinated 
or consolidated pretrial proceedings of civil 
actions pending in different districts which 
involve one or more cOmmon questions of 
fact, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 321. An act for the relief of Charles 
Bernstein; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 743. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 26, 1950, authorizing the Sacramento 
Valley irrigation canals, Central Valley proj- 
ect, California, in order to increase the capac- 


ity of certain project features for future ir- 
Tigation of additional lands. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 650. An act for the relief of T. Sgt. An- 
thony J. Corso, U.S. Alr Force, retired. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 743. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 26, 1950, authorizing the Sacramento 
Valley irrigation canals, Central Valley proj- 
ect, California, in order to increase the capac- 
ity of certain project features for future ir- 
rigation of additional lands. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 24 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, August 14, 1967, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


992. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 6, 1967, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of the reports on Atchafal- 
aya River and Bayous Chene, Boeuf, and 
Black, La., requested by resolutions of the 
Committees on Public Works, U.S. Senate 
and House of ntatives, adopted June 
16, 1964 and June 23, 1964 (H. Doc. No. 155); 
to the Committee on Public Works and or- 
dered to be printed with an illustration. 

993. A letter from the Acting General Coun- 
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sel, Department of Defense, transmitting a Fermi; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 


draft of proposed legislation to amend chap- 
ter 78 of title 10, United States Code, relating 
to the retired servicemen’s family protection 
plan, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

994, A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a report on backlog of pending ap- 
plications and hearing cases as of May 31, 
1967, pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 82-554; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

995. A letter from the President, Panama 
Canal Company, transmitting a report of 
claims paid for the period September 17, 
1966, to June 30, 1967, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 3 of the Military Personnel 
and Civilian Employees’ Claims Act of 1964, 
78 Stat. 767 as amended by 79 Stat. 789; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

996. A letter from the Governor, Canal 
Zone Government transmitting a report of 
claims paid for the period July 1, 1966, to 
June 30, 1967, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 2672 of title 28, United States Code, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 12250. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of nonnegotiable United States bonds 
to finance certain war and defense expendi- 
tures for the duration of hostilities in Viet- 
nam, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 12251. A bill to amend the act of May 
28, 1924, to revise existing law relating to 
the examination, licensure, registration, and 
regulation of optometrists and the practice 
of optometry in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 12252. A bill to provide benefits for 
members and survivors of members of the 
Philippine Scouts on the same basis as such 
benefits are provided for other members of 
the Armed Forces and their survivors, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 12253. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to provide that 
monthly social security benefit payments and 
annuity and pension pa ts under the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 shall not be 
included as income for the purpose of de- 
termining eligibility for a veteran’s or 
widow’s pension; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DON H, CLAUSEN (for himself, 
Mr. WIILTAus of Mississippi, Mr. 
UDALL, Mr. BROYHILL of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Davıs of Georgia, Mr. 
KEITH, Mr. MORTON, Mr. Perris, Mr. 
PRICE of Texas) : 

H.R. 12254. A bill to provide that a Federal 
tax lien shall not be valid against a pur- 
chaser of civil aircraft unless notice of such 
lien has been recorded under the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 12255. A bill to enable citizens of the 
United States who change their residences to 
vote in presidential elections, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. CORMAN (for himself and Mr. 
BARRETT) : 


H.R. 12256. A bill to provide that the nu- 
clear accelerator to be constructed at Weston, 
III., shall be named the Enrico Fermi Nuclear 
Accelerator in memory of the late Dr. Enrico 
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By Mr. DANIELS (for himself, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. 
THOMPSON of New Jersey, Mr. HoL- 


Mr. Carey, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. GE- 
Bons, Mr. Wurm D. Forp, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mrs. Minx, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. Manos, Mr. Burton of California, 
Mr. Ayres, Mr. Quiz, Mr. REID of 
New York, Mr. BELL, Mr. ERLENBORN, 
Mr. ScHERLE, and Mr. STEIGER of 
Wisconsin) : 

H.R. 12257. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to extend and expand the 
authorization of grants to States for rehabili- 
tation services, to authorize assistance in 
establishment and operation of a National 
Center for Deaf-Blind Youth and Adults, and 
to provide assistance for migrants; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DELLENBACK: 

H.R. 12258. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the Adult Education Act 
of 1966 for 2 additional years; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 12259. A bill arranging for orderly 
marketing of certain imported articles; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. EVANS of Colorado: 

H.R. 12260. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 12261. A bill to revise the quota- 
control system on the importation of certain 
meat and meat products; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 12262. A bill to provide for uniform 
annual observances of certain legal public 
holidays on Mondays, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 12263. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability in- 
surance benefits thereunder for any individ- 
ual who is blind and has at least six quarters 
of coverage, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 12264. A bill to make specific provi- 
sions for mounted antifriction bearings in 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 12265. A bill to make certain benefits 
payable by voluntary employees’ beneficiary 
associations to Canadian members nontax- 
able when received by such members; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 12266. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 12267. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to restore the provi- 
sions permitting the deduction, without re- 
gard to the 3-percent and 1-percent floors, of 
medical expenses incurred for the care of in- 
dividuals 65 years of age and over; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ICHORD: 

H.R. 12268. A bill to provide that a Federal 
tax lien shall not be valid against a purchaser 
of civil aircraft unless notice of such lien 
has been recorded under the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 12269. A bill to safeguard the consum- 
er in connection with the t-tilization of credit 
by requiring full disclosure of the terms and 
conditions of finance charges in credit trans- 
actions or in offers to extend credit; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 12270. A bill to create and to provide 

for the development and administration of 
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the Upper Mississippi Valley National Recrea- 
tion Area; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 12271. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the t of Housing and 
Urban Development to compensate insurers 
for losses due to major civil disorders and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. RARICK: 

H.R. 12272. A bill to prohibit the import 
and export of articles to countries selling or 
furnishing materiel to North Vietnam; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce, 
By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 12273. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a deduction 
for certain ransom losses; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 12274. A bill to facilitate the entry 
into the United States of aliens who are 
brothers or sisters of U.S. citizens, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 12275. A bill to amend the act of 
March 2, 1917, as it relates to the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SISK (for himself, Mr. DoLE, 
Mr. ApaMs, Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. 
Fuqua, Mr. Watker, and Mr. 
SKUBTITZ) : 

H.R. 12276. A bill to amend the act of 
May 28, 1924, to revise existing law relating 
to the examination, licensure, registration, 
and regulation of optometrists and the prac- 
tice of optometry in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 12277. A bill to amend the repayment 
contract with the Foss Reservoir Master 
Conservancy District, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 12278. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that payments 
of annuities under the retired servicemen's 
family protection plan shall not be consid- 
ered in computing annual income for the 
purpose of determining eligibility for pen- 
sion and of parents for dependency and 
indemnity compensation; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: 

H.R. 12279. A bill to abolish the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board and transfer 
the powers, duties, and functions thereof 
to the Department of Justice, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan (for him- 
self, Mr. WILIA D. Forp, Mr. 
Nevzt. Mr. Conyers, Mr. PERKINS, 
Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. GON- 
ZALEZ, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Rees, Mr. 
ByrNE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Gray, 
Mr. Barrett, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. O'HARA 
of Illinois, Mr. Reuss, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. MULTER, Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD, Mr. CHARLES H. WrLson, Mr. 
HELSTOSKI, Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. DIGGS, 
and Mr. KARTAH) : 

H.R. 12280. A bill to guarantee productive 
employment opportunities for those who 
are unemployed or underemployed; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. GILBERT, 


MuyisH, Mr. RHODES of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
WRIGHT, Mr. Resnick, Mr. Brown of 
California, Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mrs. 
Muyx, Mr. BURTON of California, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mr. Fraser, Mrs. HANSEN 
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of Washington, Mr. Eckuarpr, Mr. 
Nrx, Mr. Conenan, Mr. O’Konsk1, 
and Mr. BUTTON) : 

H.R. 12281. A bill to guarantee productive 
employment opportunities for those who are 
unemployed or underemployed; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 12282. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide for 
the payment of an additional amount of up 
to $250 for the acquisition of a burial plot 
for the burial of certain veterans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

H.R. 12283. A bill to amend the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 in 
order to provide assistance to local educa- 
tional agencies in establishing bilingual 
American education programs, and to provide 
certain other assistance to promote such pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. BUTTON: 

H.R. 12284. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a program under which tickets 
to professional, semiprofessional, and ama- 
teur baseball, football, basketball, hockey, 
and soccer games will be furnished at no cost 
by local police officers and firemen to indi- 
viduals under the age of 19, particularly such 
individuals who are economically under- 
privileged; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 12285. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Surgeon General 
of the United States to provide food and 
medical services on an emergency basis to 
prevent human suffering or loss of life; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 12286. A bill to establish cooperative 
extension services in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 12287. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 12288. A bill to provide for revoca- 
tions of elections of individuals to receive 
reduced annuities with annuities to surviv- 
ing spouses; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12289. A bill to provide for uniform 
annual observances of certain legal public 
holidays on Mondays, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 12290. A bill to facilitate the entry 
into the United States of aliens who are 
brothers or sisters of U.S. citizens, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOODELL (for himself, Mr. 
CEDERBERG, Mr. Porr, Mr. MORSE, 
Cramer, Mr. Frno, Mr. BusH, Mr. 
KUYKENDALL, Mr. PELLY, Mr. GROVER, 
Mr. Duncan, Mr, REINECKE, and Mr, 
HORTON) : 

H.R. 12291. A bill to establish an Office of 

Analysis and Evaluation and a Joint 
Committee of Congress on Program Analysis 
and Evaluation; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.R. 12292. A bill to facilitate the entry 
into the United States of aliens who are 
brothers or sisters of U.S. citizens, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 12293. A bill to provide that the nu- 
clear accelerator to be constructed at Wes- 
ton, Ill, shall be named the Enrico Fermi 
Nuclear Accelerator in memory of the late 
Dr. Enrico Fermi; to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 12294. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to establish procedures 
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to relieve domestic industries and workers 
injured by increased imports from low-wage 
areas; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 12295. A bill to provide for uniform 
annual observance of certain national holi- 
days on Mondays; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORTON (for himself, Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. Tarr, Mr, Lioyp, Mr. 
BUCHANAN, Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. Don 
H. CLAUSEN, Mr. CARTER, Mr. DER- 
WINSKI, Mr. ESHLEMAN, Mr. PETTIS, 
Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. Rork, and Mr. 
Widcrxs): 

H.R. 12296. A bill to establish an Office 
of Program Analysis and Evaluation and a 
Joint Committee of Congress on Program 
Analysis and Evaluation; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. NELSEN (for himself and Mr. 
Don H. CLAUSEN) : 

H.R. 12297. A bill to amend the act of 
May 28, 1924, to revise existing law relating 
to the examination, licensure, registration, 
and regulation of optometrists and the prac- 
tice of optometry in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 12298. A bill to amend the public 
health laws relating to mental retardation to 
extend, expand, and improve them, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 12299. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend and expand the 
authorizations for grants for comprehensive 
health planning and services, to broaden and 
improve the authorization for research and 
demonstrations relating to the delivery of 
health services, to improve the performance 
of clinical laboratories, and to authorize co- 
operative activities between the Public 
Health Service hospitals and community fa- 
cilities, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 12300. A bill to facilitate the entry 
into the United States of aliens who are 
brothers or sisters of U.S. citizens, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.R. 12301. A bill to provide for the re- 
negotiation of contracts entered into prior 
to July 15, 1967, calling for the delivery after 
July 14, 1967, of articles composed in sub- 
stantial part of silver; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT (for himself, 
Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, Mr. 
LUKENS, Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Cowon, Mr. Potiock, Mr. 
Esch, Mr. McDonatp of Michigan, 
Mr. BLACKBURN, and Mr. STEIGER of 
Arizona): 

H. R. 12302. A bill to establish an Office of 
Program Analysis and Evaluation and a Joint 
Committee of Congress on Program Analysis 
and Evaluation; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 12303. A bill to provide for uniform 
annual observances of certain national holi- 
days on Saturdays; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: 

H.R. 12304. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to prohibit travel 
under a U.S. passport in violation of certain 
passport restrictions; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.J. Res. 779. Joint resolution to establish 
a national housing goal; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.J. Res. 780. Joint resolution to establish 
a national housing goal; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.J. Res. 781. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering of 
prayer in public schools, to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.J. Res. 782. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States authorizing the Congress to 
provide by law for the loss of nationality 
and citizenship; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.J. Res. 783. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RARICR: 

H.J. Res. 784. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing that treaties, inter- 
national agreements, executive agreements, 
and executive orders must be in pursuance 
of the Constitution; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H. Con. Res. 490. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that 
Stokely Carmichael should be prosecuted for 
sedition if he returns to the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN (for himself, Mr. 
Epwarps of Alabama, and Mr, DICK- 
INSON): 

H. Res. 868. Resolution to create a se- 
lect committee to conduct an investigation 
and study of the operations and programs 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. 
ANDREWS of North Dakota, Mr. 
Burke of Florida, Mr. Don H. CLAU- 
SEN, Mr. CoLLIER, Mr. Dots, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. FINO, 
Mr, GUBSER, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. KUP- 
FERMAN, Mr. McCrory, Mr. MESKILL, 
Mr. Morton, Mr. Quiz, Mr. ROBISON, 
Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. THomson of 
Wisconsin, Mr. WritraMs of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. WINN, and Mr. 
Zwacw) : 

H. Res. 869. Resolution to call for hear- 
ings on the Gulf of Tonkin resolution (Pub- 
lic Law 88-408); to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. NICHOLS (for himself, Mr. 
ANDREWS of Alabama, Mr. SELDEN, 
and Mr. BEVILL) : 

H. Res. 870. Resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H. Res. 871. Resolution authorizing funds 
for the operation of the Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct pursuant to 
House Resolution 418; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. SMITH of California (for him- 
self, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. 
Martin, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr, TEAGUE 
of California, Mr. RHODES of Ari- 
zona, Mr. Bow, Mr. Bon WI. soN, Mr. 
Tarr, Mr. Brock and Mr. SCHADE- 
BERG) : 

H. Res. 872. Resolution creating a select 
committee to study the impact of East-West 
trade and assistance to nations which sup- 
port aggression, directly or indirectly; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H. Res. 873. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H. Res. 874. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 
on Rules. 
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By Mr. BIESTER: 

H. Res, 875. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 
on Rules, 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H. Res. 876. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H. Res. 877. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H. Res. 878. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H. Res. 879, Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. DELLENBACE: 

H. Res. 880. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. Res. 881. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 


H. Res. 882. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H. Res. 883. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on Urban Affairs; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules, 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H. Res. 884. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on Urban Affairs; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H. Res. 885. Resolution to amend the Rules 

of the House of Representatives to create a 
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standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on Urban Affairs; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H. Res. 886. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on Urban Affairs; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H. Res. 887. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on Urban Affairs; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. McDONALD of Michigan: 

H. Res. 888. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create 
a standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on Urban Affairs; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H. Res. 889. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create 
a standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on Urban Affairs; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H. Res. 890. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create 
a standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on Urban Affairs; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. MOSHER: 

H. Res. 891. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create 
a standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on Urban Affairs; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H. Res. 892. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 


H. Res. 893. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 


H. Res. 894. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. Res. 895. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


By Mr, STANTON: 

H. Res. 896. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin: 

H. Res. 897. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

H. Res. 898. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. WHALEN: 

H. Res. 899. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 12305. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Victoria S. Ben Moshe; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 12306. A bill for the relief of Ann 

Su Gibson; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 12307. A bill for the relief of R. F. 
Companioni; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12308. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Heriberto Jose Hernandez Suarez; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.R. 12309. A bill for the relief of Luis 

Salazar to the Committee on the 
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By Mr. RYAN: 

HR. 12310. A bill for the relief of Peter 
(Panagiotis) Bouras; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida (by 
request) : 

H.R. 12311. A bill for the relief of Dr. E. 
Fernandez Dominguez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 12312. A bill for the relief of Maria I. 

Balogh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Southeast Asian Association for 
Regional Cooperation: An Important 
Event for the Pacific Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, a major step 
toward the development of the spirit of 
cooperation within the Pacific basin was 
taken this past weekend, although little 
noted in this country. In Bangkok, Thai- 
land, representatives from the Govern- 


ments of Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philip- 
pines, Singapore, and Thailand met for 
preliminary discussion of a proposed 
Southeast Asian Association for Regional 
Cooperation. The SEAARC is designed as 
an informal organization to assist in 
mutual assistance among these five de- 
veloping nations. Exchange is hoped for 
on economic, technical, and cultural 
levels for the main part although other 
forms of interchange may arise from the 
association. 

Two individual aspects of the SEAARC 
are of especial concern to those who seek 
peace in Southeast Asia. First, this is an 
organization of a completely regional na- 
ture. It is designed for the benefit of 
solely the five nations involved and has 
only those five nations as members—no 


outside interest group exists. All of the 
time, energy, and funds for the program 
were furnished by Asians. Second, the 
association will be totally free of any 
military or political commitment. The 
SEAARC is designed for multilateral as- 
sistance in the internal development of 
the nations involved and nothing more. 
The kind of internal economic and po- 
litical stability that is hoped for through 
this plan is believed to be a much more 
important device for peace than any kind 
of treaty or alliance. 

The SEAARC should be a source of 
great encouragement for all of us in the 
United States. The development of sta- 
bility in that part of the world means 
much for our security as well. We have 
proposed and entered into many pro- 


of this nature, but the SEAARC 
is significant in that we, nor any major 
power, are involved and that this plan 
is of an entirely peaceful nature. We can 


coming sidetracked in the political and 
military complications to which so many 
similar programs have fallen heir. 


Remarks of the Honorable Joseph 
M. Montoya 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. S. JOHNNY WALKER 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, a member 
of the New Mexico congressional delega- 
tion, the Honorable Senator JosePpH M. 
Montoya, delivered the main address at 
the annual national convention of the 
Disabled American Veterans. 

This address, in my opinion, should be 
given the widest circulation possible. It 
is an inspirational address and I hope my 
colleagues will read it and ponder the 
significance of these words. 

The text of this speech follows: 


I commend you for such a large and en- 
thusiastic representation here at your Na- 
tional Convention. Through my many years 
of state and Federal Government I have 
worked very closely with many of your com- 
rades, but this is the first time it has been 
my privilege to meet with you during a na- 
tional convention. 

I am encouraged by this wonderful attend- 
ance, It reflects an awareness of the acute 
need for veterans to be organized. It is an 
encouragement for all veterans—but even 
more—it is an indication of the deep con- 
cern you hold for our way of life and gov- 
ernment. Your interest, devotion and en- 
thusiasm to fight for our American Way did 
not @&minish when you took off your uni- 
forms. In fact, instead of waning in your 
support, this meeting is evidence that it con- 
tinues to expand. Your activities through- 
out the years have benefited not only mem- 
bers of your organization—and all other vet- 
erans—but have enhanced the democratic 
principles of our nation. Your actions have 
helped build an America without precedent 
or peer—the world’s greatest nation. 

But, despite your efforts of the past— 
there is still a great task for you to accom- 
plish, Your continued support for principles 
of freedom is in ever growing demand. 

You and other veterans organizations have 
spear-headed a patriotic upsurge that is tak- 
ing place all across our land. This is as it 
should be, for who besides those men who 
have defended this nation in time of peril 
are better qualified to imbue both young and 
old with the need for allegiance to our na- 
tion? 

There are times when a legislator is in- 
vited to speak before an audience that has 
championed a worthy cause—but because 
of some stumbling blocks the legislators has 
been unable to accomplish the goals of the 
group. However—it is always a terrific pleas- 
ure to be able to appear before any group 
and tell them he has accomplished their de- 
sires. This is the position in which I find 
myself today. 

I am happy to report to you that my pro- 

to broaden and expand rights and 
benefits of veterans and their dependents 
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have met with success in both Houses of 
our Congress. 

Just to name a few of these new provi- 
sions—we have provided that disability com- 
pensation will be awarded at wartime rates 
under all circumstances—we haye made sure 
there are disability pensions for veterans and 
death pensions for widows and children of 
the present conflict. We have provided the 
$250 burial allowance to all veterans—re- 
gardless of when they served. We have pro- 
vided rate increases for veterans, widows 
and children who are now receiving a pen- 
sion under Public Law 86-211—for Spanish- 
American and prior war widows—and also 
increases in the housebound allowance. We 
have written in the presumption clause of 
permanent and total disability on attain- 
ment of age 65—we have made sure there 
is presumption of need for regular aid and 
attendance for pensioners who are in nursing 
homes. We have changed marriage require- 
ments for widows. We have allowed our new 
veterans from Viet-Nam to finish high school 
without using up their college benefits—and, 
of course, we have increased the allotment 
to our veterans taking education training. 

There are other benefits—and I am most 
happy to see my proposals being accepted 
and enacted into law by your Congress. 

You have championed these causes for a 
long time—and I know you share my happi- 
ness and pride over the fact that we have 
accomplished our goals. 

This by no means signals the end of our 
efforts. As long as we have veterans—there 
must be new programs—new ideas—and re- 
visions of existing statutes. Your continued 
vigilance—and willingness to see that the 
right laws are passed—will be needed long 
into our future. 

I agree we have entered an era of cogni- 
zance for our veterans—a new era in which 
even the President has taken note of the 
needs of the American Veteran. It was a 
pleasant surprise to receive the message the 
President sent to Congress on January 31lst— 
first of its kind in the history of our nation. 
Many Congressmen and Senators have long 
fought for veterans benefits—but President 
Johnson is the first man in the White House 
to send a message to Capitol Hill dealing 
specifically with needs of our veterans. It 
was indeed a pleasant change—and, I be- 
lieve—an indication that henceforth it will 
be assured that the American veteran is due 
some special consideration. 

With this much of the battle won—you, 
as members of the DAV—can attack other 
problems that are just as pressing—and 
most vital to our country. 

For ... to say that I am not disturbed 
over our world situation today would be an 
untruth. You will be called upon in the com- 
ing year for much devotion and action ... 
in order to help preserve our freedom, and 
thereby the freedom of peace-loving nations 
all over the globe. I am grieved—as I know 
you are—that America’s finest young men 
are once more required to brave the horrors 
of the battlefield for freedom’s sake. I am 
saddened that the toll from the Viet-Nam 
conflict is mounting. 

But, loss of American lives in Viet-Nam is 
not my only concern, nor perhaps even the 
greatest concern of this day. I have come to 
accept the fact that our nation has a self- 
imposed commitment to protect for others 
the freedom we so jealously cherish our- 
selves. And this commitment becomes more 
acute when aggressors attack a nation in- 
capable of protecting its own freedom be- 
cause of the overwhelming might and meth- 
ods of the aggressor. 

I believe our men in Viet-Nam are fight- 
ing—and yes, dying—for the freedom of 
many peoples; just as surely as Americans 
fell for liberty and human dignity in the 
trenches of the Meuse-Argonne or on the 
beach at Normandy—or the frozen hills of 
Korea. 
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What disturbs me most is that so many of 
our basic attitudes as Americans are now 
being questioned and challenged. As a peo- 
ple, in so many ways, our values seem to be 
different than they were only a decade ago. 
I am concerned, too, that these attitudes 
and values appear to be changing at a quick- 
ened pace. 

I do not refer to passing fads of mini-skirts 
or the way some young men wear their hair. 
These are trivial “signs of the times,” which 
have come and gone since you and I can 
remember. During my college days—some of 
my friends ate gold fish—but decided there 
were more important things after their spree 
with what they considered daring. Today's 
non-conformists are not the problem. I have 
faith in their abilities and knowledge to cope 
with the situation when their time comes to 
guide our nation. What I refer to is a prob- 
lem among our adults—their attitudes and 
thinking. This withdrawal into themselves 
without concern for our future seems to be 
invading our everyday lives. 

It is possible that these men and women 
have abandoned all sense of responsibility? 
Do not misunderstand. I welcome change. 
Change is as necessary for preservation of a 
nation as continuation of the race itself. 

Adaptation is part of the continuing proc- 
ess of evolution. To cling to the past gen- 
erates stagnation, and stagnation will even- 
tually erase any nation from existence. 

This is what we must prevent. New pacifist 
thinking promotes stagnation. It deplores 
any act that will emit an awareness of true 
living with goals for the future. 

After the atomic explosions at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki forever changed our concepts 
of waging war and preserving peace, we 
learned quickly there still existed a necessity 
for what we called, “limited war.” 

In Korea, and now in Viet-Nam, and to a 
lesser degree in Santo Domingo—we have 
found ourselves caught up in struggles of 
necessity. We find it possible to justify these 
limited wars on grounds of national policy 
and security. 

Perhaps no justification is as compelling 
as the firm belief that by meeting Commu- 
nist aggression and subversion boldly and 
openly, we can forestall and avert the spectre 
of total nuclear war. 

If it had not been for the support of the 
great majority of patriotic and farsighted 
Americans—including the DAV and other 
veterans groups—America would not have 
been able to take steps to quell this spread 
of Communism. 

If the new pacifist theory is allowed to take 
over America, Communist aggression will 
spread. It will spread throughout all of Asia. 
It will engulf the new states of Africa. The 
Middle East is not immune: nor is Europe, 
Should such an eventuality take place, we 
have doomed ourselves to the great global 
conflict of two ideologies engaged in a “to- 
the-death” struggle. 

That is why I encourage you to continue 
your vigilance. That is why I urge you to 
expand your efforts to promote a new aware- 
ness smoldering in the minds of our young 
people and most of our adults as well. 

Now is a time to promote patriotism. Now 
is a time to attack with renewed vigor apathy 
and outright rebellion against this country. 

For this apathy—this outright rebellion— 
is a serious matter that can cause our 
destruction. 

As we have come to accept the concept of 
limited war, so are we gradually coming to a 
point where we are accepting reservations 
and limitations of an individual's patriot- 
ism—a patriotism we once held a prerequi- 
site to citizenship. 

There are those in America who now find 
they cannot—or at least are unwilling to— 
accept some of our nation’s important 
policies. 

There are those who agree it is necessary 
to fight—but they question who is to do this 
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fighting. Far too many Americans have 
adopted the attitude of “let the other guy do 
it.” This is especially true when it comes to 
fighting a limited war. 

All of us will agree that our fighting men 
must have the finest in fighting material 
and supplies—though there are some in this 
nation who will not even pledge their al- 
legiance to our gallant fighting men in Viet- 
Nam. What is most astonishing is there 
seems to be no agreement among those who 
are committed to the war to make sacrifices 
for our servicemen’s benefit. 

There is no agreement—even in Congress— 
as to what domestic p should be cur- 
tailed, if this should become necessary—in 
order to carry on this struggle for freedom— 
and the destruction of Communist aggres- 
sion. There seems to be a consensus going 
around—a new total support for our fighting 
men in Viet-Nam or any other limited war— 
but only so long as it doesn’t affect us at 
home. 

It is like a fiendish nightmare—in which 
we observe and shudder—but take no part 
ourselves. 

But that nightmare is also staring us in 
the face from the other side—our own back- 
yard. We now have among us—to our grow- 
ing consternation and great peril of our 
nation and men in Viet-Nam—those who 
openly rebel at our national policy. The ways 
in which they express their disapproval give 
comfort and encouragement to our enemies. 
prolonging the war with their actions. I am 
shocked at the protest being voiced, and 
methods being used by some of these pro- 
testors. I am appalled by the spectacle of 
law breaking, burning of draft cards, des- 
ecration of the American flag, shouting 
down and reviling of our elected leaders and 
of drug-ridden withdrawal into stupor and 
squalor in the name of peace and love. I am 
convinced—as I always have been—that these 
things have no place in America. 

I grant you that relatively few Americans— 
but a loud and clamorous few—have par- 
ticipated in anti-war demonstrations, pro- 
test marches and draft card burnings. But 
these few have captured a willing audience. 
They by no means have convinced loyal 
Americans—the vast majority of our people— 
that they are right. They have made many 
people withdraw from active support—they 
have made millions of people straddle the 
fence. It is a fence which seeks to divide, 
and evens threatens continuation of our 
nation. 

I, for one, and I know the membership of 
the DAV will back this statement all the 
way—am ready to make any sacrifice here 
at home in order that our men will not be 
deprived of any of their needs in Viet-Nam. 
I believe we are not safe here at home until 
Communist aggression is halted—and it must 
be halted in Viet-Nam. 

Because of this. conviction—I pledge full 
support to our fighting men in Viet-Nam— 
for whatever they may need to carry on the 
war and assure them maximum safety while 
carrying out their task, 

The basis for this unquestioned support 
for our fighting men in Viet-Nam stems from 
the fact that I am convinced the threat of 
Communism is real. It is real in Viet-Nam— 
it is a dark shadow in Thailand and Laos. 
It stands off our own shores in Castro’s 
Cuba. 

I have commented that I am concerned 
over our internal problems. But this con- 
cern is only because of the bigger picture. 
Communism eagerly awaits our apathy— 
our letting barriers down. If we fail in Viet- 
Nam—we shall surely have signed over our 
birthright to democracy. If those despoilers 
of patriotism have their way, opposition to 
the spread of Communism will be obliterated. 
It will be a welcome sign to war and de- 
struction—or capitulation of our govern- 
ment to Communistic rule. 

Yes—I am concerned that Communists 
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continue to talk out of both sides of their 
mouth. They speak of peace—but their ref- 
erence to peace has a different meaning than 
what the remainder of the world considers 
peace. They mean another Munich—peace 
through capitulation—peace by submitting 
to Communist rule. 

Leonid Brezhnev, Secretary of the Soviet 
Communist Party, speaking on April 24th of 
this year to the Conference of Communist 
and Workers Parties of Europe said: 

“The events in Viet-Nam remind us again 
of how vital is the task of strengthening the 
unity of the world communist movement... 
I can assure you, comrades, that we Soviet 
communists will continue to fulfill our inter- 
national duty with regard to struggling 
Viet-Nam and render it the necessary help 
(meaning the Viet-Cong). It is well known 
that the socialist countries, including the 
Soviet Union, actively help fighting Viet- 
Nam (again meaning the Viet-Cong) with 
political, economic and military support. It 
could not be otherwise for imperialist ag- 
gression is taking place against a socialist 
country—the DRV.” Those are the exact 
words of Brezhnev. 

Mr. Brezhnev violently attacked the United 
States—branding this nation an aggressor. 
This in spite of the fact that 7,000 so-called 
volunteers from North Viet-Nam invade 
South Viet-Nam every month. 

This, in spite of the fact that Mr. Brezhnev 
readily admitted military aid to invaders of 
South Viet-Nam. 

Communism disbanded the Cominterm— 
in theory. In practice and words the revolu- 
tion of the Bolsheviks continues through- 
out the world. Perhaps in a different form— 
a different guise—with smiles and pleasant 
words—with a suit and tie instead of mili- 
tary uniform—but still intent on world dom- 
ination through subversion—and like Viet- 
Nam—active war if necessary, 

Mr. Brezhnev did make one astute ob- 
servation. He sald— The world socialist 
revolution is a complex process in the prog- 
ress of which a stubborn struggle is 
developing, and difficulties arise at certain 
stages.” 

Yes, my friends, “difficulties arise at cer- 
tain stages“ . . One of those major dificul- 
ties is the determination of the American 
people that Communism shall spread no 
further. That Communism will not take over 
and subjugate another free country. 

Patriotic Americans, led by men like 
yourselves—will throw that necessary stum- 
bling block in the path of Communist ag- 
gression. Even if we must resort to actions 
such as the one we are now taking in Viet- 
Nam. 

I praise you for your firm support of this 
policy—which is our nation’s policy in Viet- 
Nam. Vigilance must be a day-to-day affair, 
and the DAV can be proud of its role in keep- 
ing America prepared against an ideology 
that would destroy our way of life. 

This vigilance and willingness of our na- 
tion to come to the aid of an oppressed and 
invaded country, has been one of the major 
deterrents to the spread of Communism 
throughout Asia and Europe. 

We look to our future with hope. We 
know there are problems—here at home— 
and throughout the world. But if we stand 
firm in our beliefs and are ready to make 
sacrifices to assure continuance of our na- 
tion—then we shall win out. We have fought 
two wars that were supposed to end all 
wars. Still we must send our youth off to 
do further battle. 

Your vigilance must include a continuing 
effort for a return to principles of patriot- 
ism that have made this nation endure. I 
have much faith in generations that will 
take over after we are gone. With men like 
yourselves who are devoted to this country— 
they will be brought up in proper fashion 
and assume their duties when their time 
comes. The battle for liberty is continuous 
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.. . you began this battle a long time ago 
I am confident you will continue the 
struggle. 

I thank you. 


Neighborhood Action Crusade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, as a co- 
sponsor of the neighborhood action cru- 
sade, I call attention to this statement 
from the office of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Bush] summarizing support 
which this proposal has received: 


The Neighborhood Action Crusade pro- 
posed last week by four members of the 
House has picked up considerable support 
since its introduction. 

Congressman George Bush (Tex.) said 
Wednesday that a total of 60 members of 
the House representing 26 different states 
and both political parties have joined in in- 
troducing the Joint Resolution authored by 
Bush and Congressman Goodell (NY), 
Cowger (Ky.), and Steiger (Wis.). 

“In addition,” Bush said, “the Neighbor- 
hood Action Crusade concept has received 
endorsements from the Houston Post, Mayor 
Kenneth A. Schmied of Louisville and Mayor 
B. F. Merritt, Jr. of Macon, Georgia.” 

The Houston Post said the proposal “prop- 
erly identified a major weapon in the fight 
to bring an end to the death and destruction 
caused by such riots. For no amount of law 
enforcement can replace the voice of a con- 
cerned citizenry which has simply had 
enough.” The editorial endorsement went on 
to say the idea “is a good one, and should be 
pursued.” 

In an article appearing in the Louisville 
Times, Mayor Schmied was quoted as saying 
that discussions and meetings on the matter 
started several weeks ago. He said he and 
County Judge Marlow W. Cook have talked 
with Congressman Cowger and “we are 
heartily behind this program.” 

Schmied said the city and county govern- 
ments “heartily” endorse this kind of pro- 
gram. “I’ve always been a great believer in 
neighborhood projects. Using people from the 
neighborhoods gives a better insight into 
their problems, And people who do volunteer 
work more often give better results.” 

Bush received a tel this week from 
the mayor of Macon describing the Neigh- 
borhood Action Crusade as “a must for any 
community.” Mayor Merritt said in his tele- 
gram “We believe your idea of Neighborhood 
Action Crusade workable.” Merritt and 
Schmied were among the 150 mayors urged 
to implement the program by the four au- 
thors. 

Bush said evidence is “springing up all 
over the country that the concept of volun- 
teers working in their own neighborhoods 
is workable and necessary to prevent dis- 
order on a major scale, In Milwaukee fur- 
ther violence has been avoided by just this 
kind of effort. In Tampa, Pittsburgh and 
Wichita, volunteers have helped to quell vio- 
lence, A nationwide crusade is growing and 
members of this Congress must continue to 
press for the inspiration of this nationwide 
program.” 

The Neighborhood Action Crusade is de- 
signed as a program for enlisting voluntary 
help in the poverty areas where riots are 
Hable to break out. These volunteers would 
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become a stabilizing influence to de-fuse the 
tensions that can lead to rioting. 

The Joint Resolution calling for the es- 
tablishment of the Neighborhood Action 
Crusade was introduced in the Senate 
Wednesday by Senator Hugh Scott (Pa.) 
Joining Scott were Senators Percy (III.), 
Morton (Ky.), and Tower (Tex.) 

LIST OF HOUSE SPONSORS 

Alabama: Dickinson (R). 

Alaska: Pollock (R). 

California: Pettis (R), Don H. Clausen (R), 
Mailliard (R). 

Connecticut: Meskill (R). 

Georgia: Blackburn (R). 

Illinois; Arends (R), Rumsfeld (R), Rails- 
back (R), Findley (R), Anderson (R). 

Iowa; Denney (R), Mayne (R). 

Kansas: Mize (R). 

Maryland: Gude (R). 

Massachusetts: Heckler (R), Morse (R), 
Conte (R), Boland (D), Keith (R). 

Michigan: Ford (R), Brown (R), Ruppe 

R). 
N Minnesota: Quie (R), MacGregor (R). 

Montana: Battin (R). 

North Carolina: Gardner (R). 

New Hampshire: Cleveland (R). 

North Dakota: Kleppe (R). 

New Jersey: Frelinghuysen (R), Dwyer (R), 
Widnall (R). 

New York: Goodell (R), Conable (R), 
Wydler (R), McEwen (R), Robinson (R), 
Grover (R), Smith (R), Halpern (R), Ad- 
dabbo (D 


(D). 

Ohio: Stanton (R), Latta (R), Taft (R), 
Feighan (D). 

Oregon: Ullman (D), Dellenback (R). 

Pennsylvania: Saylor (R), Biester (R), 
Eshleman (R), Johnson (R), Schneebeli (R). 

Puerto Rico: Polanco-Abreu (D). 

Tennessee: Kuykendall (R). 

Texas: Bush (R), Price (R). 

West Virginia: Hechler (D). 

Wisconsin: Steiger (R), Laird (R). 


Army Reserve Responds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, an 
Army Reserve unit, composed of Brook- 
lyn and Queens, N.Y., men, has respond- 
ed magnificently to a local medical 
emergency. In these days when we ask 
so much of our citizen-soldiers, it is a 
credit to them as human beings when 
they perform humanitarian tasks which 
are clearly far beyond their military call 
of duty. 

This unit is the 766th Repair Parts 
Company which was on active duty re- 
cently at Camp Drum, N.Y. Many of its 
128 members are my constituents. 

The medical emergency arose when the 
camp hospital reported a serious short- 
age of blood. Available supplies not only 
were insufficient for expected needs dur- 
ing the army maneuvers underway, but 
local residents in the area near Camp 
Drum, who depend on the camp hospital 
in emergencies, would have been placed 
in jeopardy. 

Capt. Ralph A. Vignola, a ranger and 
paratrooper, and commander of the 
766th, considered the hospital’s problem. 
He decided to call a meeting of his unit, 
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which was still in its early stage of or- 
ganization after its formation last year. 

Before Captain Vignola could explain 
the whole problem to his men, they re- 
sponded. Every single member of the unit 
volunteered to give blood immediately. 

Mr. Speaker, as leader of a group of 
several hundred men yourself, you can 
understand the difficulty of getting large 
numbers of human beings to agree on 
any pattern of behavior. Imagine the 
situation when every member of such 
a large group not only agreed to do the 
same thing but volunteered before being 
asked. 

I believe the example of the 766th is an 
inspiration not only for the Army Re- 
serve units which it represents so well 
but also for every other organization in 
this country. 

When unity comes, not from military 
discipline, not from a sheeplike conform- 
ity, but from free men who see a prob- 
lem and solve it together, we can all be 
proud of them and what they represent. 


A Successful Partnership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
Small Business Administration loan, 
called to my attention by Alvin Meyers, 
SBA’s Los Angeles regional director, il- 
lustrates very well the innovative nature 
of small business and how programs of 
cooperation between Government and 
business is working out in practice. 

The case that I am referring to is 
Gardner-Fulmer Lithograph of Buena 
Park, Calif. But more particularly I am 
referring to people—David Gray Gard- 
ner, 42-year-old president of the firm; 
Orbie Lee Fulmer, the firm’s 43-year-old 
vice president, and their 30 hard working 
and devoted employees and the families 
of all of them. 

This story has its beginning in 1962 
when David Gray Gardner and Orbie 
Lee Fulmer, partners in a business that 
was not yet 3 years old, sought help from 
SBA’s office in Los Angeles. 

Their problem was typical of so many 
progressive, dynamic, growing small 
businesses. They had to raise a consider- 
able sum to carry forward their expan- 
sion plans, or they would be doomed to 
skimping along on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 


The business of this small company is 
producing commercial lithography—bro- 
chures, catalogs, direct mail literature, 
books, house organs, pricelists, and 
labels. Although the firm was then less 
than 3 years old it had obviously estab- 
lished a good reputation and demon- 
strated its capability. It had plenty of 
satisfied customers—sales were increas- 
ing steadily. 

The firm also had as assets a nucleus 
of well-trained employees; morale was 
high; the owners were capable managers 
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and were utilizing the services of a capa- 
ble accounting firm. 

Here, clearly, was a small firm that 
had all of the elements of success—all, 
that is except one—adequate working 
capital. But let the company president, 
David Gardner, tell the story in his own 
words: 

The principal problem facing us at that 
time was lack of growth capital. We were 
working close to absolute capacity with ex- 
isting equipment, and while our earnings 
had been good, we had not been able to 
retain enough to finance the expansion that 
was needed. 

Banks were not interested in long-term 
financing, business loans were not available 
from insurance companies or savings and 
loan institutions, and private capital was 
either too costly or involved some loss of 
ownership. 

Equipment companies would finance pur- 
chases for three or four years with add-on 
interest after a down payment of 20 or 25 
percent, but that did not provide any oper- 
ating capital to handle the new business that 
the new equipment would make possible. 
Our accounting firm had assisted us in the 
study of our problem, and recommended 
that we apply to the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 


That is the way the president of this 
little company summed up the situation 
as it was in 1962. SBA quickly approved 
a 5-year loan of $80,000 which was used 
to finance the purchase of a new 25 by 38 
two-color press. 

David Gardner recalls now that this 
seemed a very bold step for the firm to be 
taking at that time. Indeed, some of 
his competitors were asking, “Do you 
really think there is that kind of busi- 
ness around?” 

The business partners, David Gardner 
and Orbie Fulmer, knew that they were 
taking a big step, but it was a step for- 
ward toward their vision of a growing 
and progressive firm. They found also 
that SBA’s financial backing gave them 
renewed assurance and confidence—new 
enthusiasm, impetus, and direction. 

The two business partners say they 
are often asked about their experience 
with the Small Business Administration. 
They explain that to them working in 
partnership with an agency like SBA is a 
“good deal.” And by “good deal,” they 
mean it is “good for everybody—the busi- 
ness and the Government both benefit.” 

There can be no question that this loan 
worked out that way. In 5 years the 
firm’s payroll has grown from 5 em- 
ployees to 30. A growth of 25 new jobs 
with a side effect of support for 2 to 2.5 
that number in service and support in- 
dustries. This is the dynamic effect that 
is so important to the total economy. The 
firm’s sales and profits have steadily in- 
creased. The company has a bright future 
and is doing so well that it recently in- 
stituted a profit sharing plan for its em- 
ployees. 

But the Federal Government has also 
benefited from this loan. The 30 em- 
ployees and the owners all pay taxes, lo- 
cal, State, and Federal. The loan is be- 
ing repaid to the Government with in- 
terest. 

And that is not all. During 1966 this 
small firm made purchases of supplies 
amounting to many thousands of dollars. 
Many of these purchases were made in 
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Buena Park. In addition this small firm 
in 1966 subcontracted many thousands 
of dollars of work. These expenditures 
alone now far exceed the firm’s entire 
annual sales of 5 years ago. 

For the owners of Gardner/Fulmer 
Lithograph and their employees, Sep- 
tember 15, 1967, will be a big day. On that 
date they will pay off the last install- 
ment on the 5-year, $80,000 loan they 
obtained from SBA. 

The partners in this small business 
consider the SBA loan was a sound in- 
vestment in human resources, an ex- 
pression of their Government's belief in 
progress and achievement, an example 
of enlightened Government at work. 

And they firmly believe that the cre- 
ative forces that are liberated through 
financial assistance provided by the 
Small Business Administration are an 
important factor in maintaining a dy- 
namic economy. 


“Rhodesia Offers Help”—Address by the 
Honorable Strom Thurmond 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, we are liv- 
ing in an age of paradoxes, and nowhere 
is this more apparent than in the official 
attitude of our State Department toward 
the Government of Rhodesia. 

It seems that every possible rational- 
ization has been used by our Government 
and the United Nations to justify the 
imposition of economic sanctions upon 
Rhodesia on the basis that this small 
nation constitutes a threat to world 
peace. The truth is that in an attempt to 
placate the noncommitted nations of the 
Afro-Asian bloc in the United Nations, 
our Government has been a party to 
these illegal and foolish sanctions. 

Yet, how many of these nations sup- 
port our position, just in principle alone, 
in the Vietnam war? If anything, most 
of them are highly critical of our role 
in trying to free South Vietnam from 
Communist aggression. 

But, what about Rhodesia? How does 
this nation feel about American involve- 
ment in Vietnam? 

This question was dramatically an- 
swered not long ago by our distinguished 
colleague in the Senate, the senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
monp]. In an address on May 17, 1967, 
to the Peace With Rhodesia banquet held 
in Washington, Senator THURMOND re- 
vealed to the more than 500 persons at- 
tending that Rhodesia would be willing 
to send her soldiers to aid us in the 
Vietnam fighting. Yes, despite our Gov- 
ernment’s willingness to bring about the 
downfall of a faithful ally by economic 
force, that ally stood ready to send her 
sons to fight alongside American boys 
in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include 
the address made by our colleague as 
part of my remarks: 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR STROM THURMOND, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, BEFORE THE AMERICAN- 
SOUTHERN AFRICAN COUNCIL DINNER, HOTEL 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D.C., May 17, 1967 
Everyone today is talking about “building 

bridges.” Mostly they mean building bridges 

to the Soviet Union. We are told that, stone 
by stone, our bridge of friendship will arch 
out toward the Communists. 

Now I don’t think that any one has ever 
built an arch by starting from one side, In 
building such a bridge, we are building to- 
ward collapse. 

Moreover, the planners of such a bridge 
have never revealed what tolls will be de- 
manded in the event that it should be com- 
pleted. 

Nor do they seem to be making any pro- 
vision for a draw span in the middle, in case 
we don’t like what we find when we get to 
the other side. 

I have called such structures “Bridges to 
Oblivion.” 

Now I think we all know what we mean 
when our policy planners talk about such a 
construction project. They mean a program 
of promoting, bit by bit, concessions and 
contacts with an enemy that has sworn to 
destroy us, and is at this very moment busily 
promoting revolutions against the West in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, They mean 
that, bit by bit, we will disarm ourselves, by 
unilateral decision, if necessary. We will 
cease to develop new weapons systems, phase 
out old ones, and refuse to put into pro- 
duction those we already have. They mean 
we will encourage so-called cultural con- 
tacts. They mean that we will applaud the 
Soviet ballet, while our young men are 
trapped by civilian policy decisions into a 
fruitless dance of death in Vietnam. 

Another method of building bridges is to 
step up trade with the enemy. It is plain 
that in time of war, any kind of trade with 
the enemy must be considered strategic. 
There is no product or commodity that does 
not assist the economy of the enemy, 
strengthening it, relieving stresses and 
strains, allowing the enemy to allocate its 
resources to battle. 

The Soviet Union, with its accomplices in 
the international communist conspiracy, is 
still our enemy. We are fighting a hot war 
with the proxies of the Soviet Union in Viet- 
nam. Some 90 per cent of the material sup- 
porting North Vietnam today comes from the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. The Soviets 
could stop the war any time they wanted to 
by cutting off the supplies—particularly the 
oil—which they are sending to Vietnam. 

But we are fighting in Vietnam because we 
are in a larger war with the Soviet Union all 
over the globe. It is a war that is fought on 
all fronts. One kind of front is the fictitious 
“war of national liberation,” inspired and in- 
stigated from outside. The Soviets have or- 
ganized and funded a special organization in 
Havana, the Tricontinental Congress, specif- 
ically for the purpose of centralizing the di- 
rection of such wars. 

But there are other fronts too. One such 
front is propaganda. The Soviets aim to dis- 
credit us by every means. They organize peace 
groups, with carefully coordinated propa- 
ganda. They organize students, and use them 
for their own aims. 

Another front is diplomacy. They seek to 
tie us down, and hamstring our actions by 
such instruments as the Consular Conven- 
tion, and the Outer Space Treaty. 

But the front I most want to talk about 
tonight is trade. The Soviets are most anxious 
to increase trade with us for two reasons. 
First, they want to copy our technology and 
obtain our quality tools and instruments. 
Second, they want to compromise our busi- 
ness interests; and, by the promise of a new 
field for profits, win our businessmen over to 
become advocates of peaceful co-existence. 
They hope to create a lobby within the U.S. 
itself to lower the American guard against 
Communist aims for world domination. 
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Unfortunately, our leaders, so confused by 
Soviet promises, unwittingly seem to be doing 
everything they can to assist the Commu- 
nists in their program. At every opportunity, 
moves are made to lower the bars. Credits 
are extended. Loans are guaranteed. Most sig- 
nificantly, item after item is removed from 
the restricted list of strategic materials. Sud- 
denly items such as computers, certain types 
of radar systems, precision scientific instru- 
ments, and technical data are no longer stra- 
tegic. Thousands of revisions were made in 
the Commerce Department’s Export Control 
list within the past month, and passed largely 
unnoticed in the Federal Register. 

In the House of Representatives, the Ad- 
ministration is attempting to push through 
the FIAT auto deal, whereby thousands of 
dollars worth of American machine tools are 
being sold to the Soviet Union to equip an 
automobile factory being built there by FIAT. 
We are told that the factory cannot be used 
for anything else but making automobiles. 
We are told that American precision auto- 
matic lathes and screw machines, heat treat- 
ing furnaces, stamping machines, and gear 
cutters can be used only to turn out FIAT 
automobiles. Obviously, all this machinery 
can be redistributed and retooled for other 
uses. It could be used in the planned complex 
to turn out light military vehicles for Viet- 
nam. The Soviets don’t need to put heavy 
tanks in Vietnam. Much of the military ship- 
ping now going through jungle trails is han- 
dled much more efficiently by bicycle. 

I mention all these details to this audience 
tonight in order to remind you that all these 
actions, removing strategic goods from re- 
stricted lists, is accomplished through the 
mechanism of the Export Control Act of 1949. 
It is a curiosity that the very same Export 
Control Act, under which the Commerce De- 
partment, at the instigation of the Executive, 
removes strategic goods from the control list, 
is the same authority which is being used 
to impose economic sanctions upon Rhodesia. 
The authorities are using the same discre- 
tion to take controls off the Communists, and 
encourage bridge buiding, as they are using 
to impose sanctions upon Rhodesia. 

This is a manifest perversion of the Export 
Control Act. The Act authorizes controls for 
three purposes: 1. “national security,” 2, for- 
eign policy,” and 3. “short supply.” The 
meaning of the first and last is self-explana- 
tory. The meaning of the foreign policy clas- 
sification was clarified by Congress in 1965 
when a policy statement was added to the act 
specifying that the United States opposes 
restrictive trade practices, or boycotts by for- 
eign countries against other countries 
friendly to the United States. 

Nevertheless, on January 5, 1967, the Presi- 
dent issued Executive Order No. 11322, call- 
ing for economic sanctions against the 
friendly country of Rhodesia, in contraven- 
tion of the 1965 amendment. The importa- 
tion of chrome, pig iron, sugar, tobacco, 
copper, meat and meat products, and hides, 
skins, and leathers, as well as dealings by 
U.S. nationals in such products originating 
in Rhodesia, was forbidden by summary edict. 

Let me give you an example of the way this 
Executive Order has been interpreted. Last 
Spring, an American businessman, Robert L. 
Wyckoff, went to Rhodesia with the inten- 
tion of buying such products as were not on 
the restricted list and importing them into 
the U.S. His motivation, if we may guess at 
it, was “building bridges.” Only this time, he 
was building bridges toward a friendly na- 
tion, a defender of the West, a country that 
modeled its historic decision upon our own 
American Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. Wyckoff purchased $5,000 worth of 
copper plaques. These plaques were manu- 
factured in Rhodesia, but they were made 
from copper mined in Zambia and refined in 
Italy and Britain. Mr. Wyckoff personally 
investigated the copper inventory of the com- 
panies he dealt with to make sure that the 
shipping cases were stamped with the coun- 
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try of origin. The executive order issued by 
the President restricts only copper 
originating in Southern Rhodesia ... Or 

thereof.” By “Southern Rhodesia,” 
the President was referring to the country 
which the world knows simply as Rhodesia. 

Mr. Wyckoff reports that on May 4, two 
men appeared at his door, without prior no- 
tice, one from the Treasury Department, and 
one from the Customs Department. They had 
a copy of a newspaper article reporting that 
he was importing articles manufactured in 
Rhodesia. The Treasury man stated that he 
had orders from Washington that all his im- 
ported goods were to be seized. They de- 
manded his business records. They told him 
that if he attempted to sell such goods, even 
though they were not covered under the 
President's executive order, that there would 
be “trouble.” Mr. Wyckoff was frightened, be- 
cause he knows that under the President's 
arbitrary order, he might be jailed for as 
much as ten years. 

Mr. Wyckoff says bitterly, and I quote, “In 
my mind, there is no doubt that the govern- 
ment will spare no expense or effort in order 
to convict those who assist that great anti- 
communist ‘threat’ to world peace, Rhodesia. 
If similar efforts were made to control those 
promoting our great peace-loving friends of 
Russia, one would feel better about it. I shall 
continue to help Rhodesia because Rhodesia 
is defending my country in the great struggle 
which will determine the future of my two 
children. By aiding Rhodesia, I am in service 
to my country.” End quote. 

Today I called the Treasury Department 
for an explanation of their actions in Mr. 
Wyckoff’s case. Officials of the Foreign Assets 
Control Department were very patient in ex- 
plaining their position. They thought the ex- 
planation was very simple. They admitted 
that Mr. Wyckoff was correct in his under- 
standing that the President banned only 
Rhodesian copper and products made of Rho- 
desian copper. However, they said that Treas- 
ury Officials were acting not under the Presi- 
dent’s Executive order, but under the Depart- 
ment’s own “Rhodesian Transaction Regula- 
tions.” They explained that the Treasury reg- 
ulations “are broader in language” than the 
President's order. It was necessary, they said, 
to increase the scope of the restrictions in 
order to implement the President’s order. 
They explained that they had no way of tell- 
ing whether Mr. Wyckoff’s copper plaques 
were made of Rhodesian copper or Zambian 
copper, so they interpreted the Presidential 
order to include all copper exports from Rho- 
desia just in case. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, this is the way to 
bureaucratic tyranny. When underlings in 
the bureaucracy are free to broaden an Ex- 
ecutive Order that is contrary to the sense 
of Congress in the first place, then there is 
no end to the harassment of private citizens 
engaging in private acts. The Treasury De- 
partment in this case is presuming tat Mr. 
Wyckoff is guilty when they admit that they 
have no evidence at all. 

Congress must and will put a stop to this 
distortion of executive power. The adminis- 
tration policy here is clear. We build bridges 
toward the Soviet Union, which intends to 
destroy us, but we build walls around Rho- 
desia, a devoted defender of the West. One 
and the same piece of legislation is being 
distorted at both ends to suit the aims of the 
Administration’s policy planners. At each 
end, we see the plain meaning of the law 
twisted, hacked away at, undermined bit by 
bit, to suit the strange notions of the foreign 
policy the Executive is imposing upon our 
nation. = 

Nevertheless, Iam happy to announce that 
bridges are being built between the U.S. and 
Rhodesia. But this time, they are being built 
from the other end. The Rhodesians today 
consider that they have won the battle of 
the sanctions. Not every sector of their econ- 
omy is up to par, but in the main the balance 
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of trade favors Rhodesia. Despite the UN 
sanctions, Rhodesia is trading with the world. 

Meanwhile, Rhodesian chromite is on the 
banned list, So to make good on our policy 
of knifing our friends, the Administration 
has had to allow U.S. dollars to go abroad to 
the Soviet Union to import Communist 
chromite. 

So bridges are being built to Rhodesia, and 
they are being built from both sides. The 
wonderful turnout at this dinner this eve- 
ning is proof that many Americans are will- 
ing to indulge in “peaceful-coexistence” with 
Rhodesia. It shows that there may be some 
benefit in cultural exchanges after all. It 
may even be that by programs such as this 
we may cause Rhodesia to “mellow” and 
cease being the threat to world peace that 
Mr. Ambassador Goldberg keeps complaining 
about. 

Rhodesia’s problem, if we may try to guess 
at the strange workings of the minds of our 
policymakers, seems to be that Rhodesians 
are still too anti-Communist. Rhodesia wants 
the West to win. The American policy is No- 
win. All around the world, we have been 
anti-anti-Communist. Our policy of Commu- 
nist containment has been less than success- 
ful. We have been far more successful at 
containing and demoralizing the anti-Com- 
munists. 

I have one more item to report as evidence 
of Rhodesian spirit. On May 7, the Rhodesian 
Minister of Internal Affairs, Mr. William 
Harper, spoke to the Rhodesian Reserve Ofi- 
cers Association in Bulwayo. 

Mr. Harper expressed his personal view that 
the Rhodesian Government would be willing 
to allow Rhodesians to volunteer to help the 
American effort in Vietnam. Telegram con- 
firms definite offer of Rhodesia to help. Now, 
the men of the Rhodesian army and reserves 
are superior trained fighters. They have had 
experience with Communist guerrillas fight- 
ing hand to hand in Malaysia. More than 
that, they have the will to win. If the offer of 
the Rhodesian government is accepted by 
the U.S. and South Vietnam, it is believed 
that as many as 5,000 crack troops and offi- 
cers would immediately make themselves 
available to go to Vietnam. There is nothing 
that Rhodesians would like better than to 
help the West win the war against world 
Communism. 

I think that Rhodesia has solved many of 
its problems. Its independence is no more a 
matter of dispute by sensible observers. They 
are willing to open up lines of communica- 
tion with Britain on any matter that will not 
jeopardize their independence. They would 
like to renew their relationship with Britain 
as trading partners, to the mutual advan- 
tage of both. They are hoping that the U.S. 
will return to a position that at least ap- 
proaches neutrality, if not accepting the 
willing hand of friendship offered. 

The question now stands with the United 
States: Do we want victory over world Com- 
munism? Are we so anxious to be friends 
with the Communists that we want to 
squelch a valuable friend from the Western 
tradition? Will the U.S. accept the Rho- 
desian volunteers? If we accept the Rhode- 
sian volunteers, we should only do it if we 
have the will to win, as the Rhodesians have 
the will to win. Two years ago when the 
Rhodesians declared independence, every- 
body said that they couldn’t win. They 
didn’t reckon with the spirit of courage, pa- 
triotism, loyalty, and devotion that has 
typically animated Western man, The Rho- 
desians have it. That's why they are win- 
ning. That’s why they want to help the West 
win in Vietnam. The United States has the 
power, the capability, the history to win. We 
must now demonstrate that we have the 
will to win, not only in Vietnam, but every- 
where that Communism presents its chal- 
lenge of world conquest. Ladies and Gentle- 
men, when we do, Rhodesia will be stand- 
ing proudly by our side. 


August 10, 1967 
The Situation in Hong Kong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, a great deal 
of legitimate concern has been raised 
over Red China’s intent in the recent 
riots in Hong Kong. There is no doubt 
that the People’s Republic was and still 
is behind a great deal of the unfortunate 
tragedy which has erupted on the bus- 
tling streets of the British crown colony. 

Are we witnessing the end of China’s 
tolerance of the profitable city? It is 
important to remember, and I have made 
the point in the past, that Hong Kong 
is a definite economic and financial asset 
to the People’s Republic and as long as 
it remains so it is doubtful that a serious 
attempt to significantly change the pres- 
ent circumstances will be made. 

This, however, does not preclude har- 
assment of British and local Hong Kong 
authorities, even at the scale of the 
present incidents. Because Hong Kong is 
such an integral and important part of 
the Pacific community, I felt an analysis 
of the present circumstances existing in 
the crown colony should be made. The 
immediate past riots and the present 
incidents should be viewed within the 
perspective I will attempt to put forth. 

Many consider Hong Kong to be the 
most significant of the remaining British 
crown colonies. Part of the land of Hong 
Kong, including the city of Hong Kong, 
was ceded to Britain “in perpetuity” by 
the Manchus in the 19th century. The 
majority of the land, however, remains 
in British control through a lease which 
expires in 1997. What will happen past 
that time is, as are many aspects of 
Hong Kong today, uncertain. 

Paramount military and civil authority 
in Hong Kong is vested in an appointed 
British Governor representing the Crown. 
The Governor receives guidance from the 
Colonial and Foreign Offices at London. 
An Executive Council and a Legislative 
Council further aid the Governor in the 
formulation of policy and laws; both of 
these bodies are appointed. The Urban 
Council is the only governing body in the 
colony which includes elected members. 
But elections still fail to elicit a serious 
response from Hong Kong citizens; in 
late 1966, only 9 to 14 percent of the 
eligible voters had registered. The Urban 
Council, whose influence was extremely 
limited to begin with, thus has very little 
bargaining power with the colonial ad- 
ministration. As a result, Hong Kong is 
controlled—almost exclusively—by the 
British Government. 

At present Hong Kong’s economy ap- 
pears to be relatively healthy. In 1964, 
a tremendous boom took place. In 1965, 
however, a serious recession ensued. 
Since that time Hong Kong has enjoyed 
gradual expansion and in many areas 
now rests at a position comparable to 
that of the prerecession period. The re- 
cent riots have had a slight effect on the 
economy, which I will discuss later. Most 
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sectors of the economy now appear to be 
leveling off. Internal business is still slug- 
gish, but trade is adequate, though the 
rate of growth slipped in 1966. 

Accurate speculation as to the future 
state of Hong Kong’s economy is ex- 
tremely difficult. This results from many 
factors. First, Hong Kong depends main- 
ly on external trade for the development 
of economic prosperity. External trade, 
however, is subject to many whimsical 
forces: world political climate; economic 
conditions among the nations with whom 
Hong Kong trades; the fluctuations in 
the world market. Further, industry in 
the colony has failed to respond to vari- 
ous attempts at diversification. It con- 
tinues presently to function well through 
sales of fairly basic products to a limited 
number of countries. Both the narrow- 
ness of product emphasis and market 
are exceptionally susceptible to the 
above-mentioned unstable factors. Third, 
Hong Kong has little, if any, long range 
planning system. The colony has man- 
aged thus far on the basis of a year to 
year macroeconomic policy, Hong Kong 
is thus ill prepared for any substantial 
economic change in the future—such as 
the imminent entrance of Great Britain 
into the Common Market and the subse- 
quent loss of preferential treatment— 
and has little direction in its economy. 
These three factors afford the analyst 
ee foundation for specula- 

on. 

The most critical problems facing 
Hong Kong today are social. Housing is a 
key area of concern. There exists a tre- 
mendous shortage of adequate living 
facilities, with the number of squatters 
reported in excess of 550,000 in 1966. 
Various government agencies are work- 
ing toward a solution of the problem, but 
are hindered by a chronic inability to 
raise funds. The private building indus- 
try, still struggling toward a stable posi- 
tion, is of little assistance. This is not to 
say that nothing has been done. The 
mark IV program, for example, has suc- 
cessfully relocated 85,000 people. Much 
more must be accomplished, however. 

Health continues to be a problem in 
Hong Kong. There is a serious shortage 
of hospitals. The number of deaths from 
cholera and typhus in 1966 increased 
from the previous year, although major 
epidemics were avoided. Again shortage 
of funds obstructs the alleviation of the 
problem. 

The most striking social problem in 
Hong Kong recently has been labor. Al- 
though wages have risen steadily in the 
past few years, and have risen more 
rapidly than has the cost of living, the 
number of man-days lost through labor- 
management disputes continues to in- 
crease and is seen as one of the major 
ec uses of the recent rioting. 

The civil tranquillity that Hong Kong 
enjoyed for nearly a decade—with the ex- 
ception of minor disturbances in 1966— 
was shattered early this year by a series 
of demonstrations and riots. The riots 
allegedly evolved from a number of labor 
disputes, the rioting having begun in an 
artificial flower factory involved in a 
labor disagreement. From the beginning, 
however, it was obvious that the riots 
were Communist-inspired. The mobs 
brandished copies of the writings of Mao- 
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Tse-tung; posters of the Chinese Commu- 
nist leader were plastered on walls; and 
slogans such as, “the imperialists are 
bullying us and must be dealt with 
severely,” were chanted. The strikes ema- 
nated, it was believed, from genuine eco- 
nomic grievances, but the spirit of the 
mobs was definitely accentuated by the 
cultural revolution going on in the CPR. 
The riots were, at first loud and dis- 
orderly, but serious injury or damage 
did not ensue. 

I must interject here a comment on 
Communist incitement of riots in gen- 
eral. Any kind of social disturbance 
within a Western-oriented nation is 
clearly in the best interest of the Commu- 
nist movement. In Southeast Asia, the 
Chinese Communists are most happy to 
see riots or demonstrations break out. 
When social eruptions do occur, the Com- 
munists will lend what assistance they 
can toward making them more severe. We 
mus’ bear this fact in mind as we analyze 
the recent rioting in Hong Kong. The role 
assumed by the Communists was sub- 
stantial, but they were not necessarily 
responsible for the actual beginning of 
t>* disturbances. 

On the 13th of May, Peking became 
officially involved in the disturbances in 
Hong Kong. The New China News 
Agency called for redress of police bru- 
tality against demonstrators in the Brit- 
ish colony. The flames of insurrection 
were fanned by the local Communist 
newspapers, led by the publication Wen 
Wei Pao. On May 14, through more for- 
mal channels, Peking confronted the 
British authorities with a series of de- 
mands, including the immediate and un- 
conditional release of all those arrested 
in the disturbances, official apologies to 
the pro-Communists, and the punish- 
ment of police officials whom the Com- 
munists accused of resorting to excessive 
measures for the control of the mobs. 

A great deal of speculation surrounded 
the Peking involvement. Many believed 
that Peking had entered the picture re- 
luctantly, perhaps wanting only to voice 
support of pro-Communist forces in any 
attempt to overthrow the barbaric capi- 
talist—in this light, of course, Red China 
had a special, cultural commitment. 
Further, due to the great disruption 
faced by the CPR as a result of the cul- 
tural revolution, Peking may have 
viewed the Hong Kong riots as an in- 
ternally unifying issue. At the same time, 
it was clear that the stability of Hong 
Kong was of great importance to the 
CPR as 2 market for her exports; trade 
between the British colony and the 
mainland totals approximately $700 mil- 
lion yearly, with the CPR maintaining a 
favorable balance of trade of nearly 98 
percent. Thus Hong Kong represents a 
valuable source of hard currency for the 
Communists and would represent a sub- 
stantial financial setback if lost. 

As the first series of riots subsided in 
late May, the position of Peking became 
abundantly clear: They were willing to 
accept an easy, quick, and inexpensive 
victory, but did not view the issue worthy 
of great economic or diplomatic expense. 
Peking did not find it in its best interest 
to assume a major role in the harass- 
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ment of British authorities and remained 
satisfied to support the effort with noth- 
ing more than verbal reassurance. 
Peking’s reluctance to lend substantial 
support to the insurrection in Hong Kong 
must be seen as an important factor in 
the failure of the riots to have any seri- 
ous effect on the colony. 

Another significant factor contributing 
to the failure of the insurrection was the 
inability of the Communist agitators to 
gain solid following among the Hong 
Kong citizens. Not only was relatively 
little assistance subscribed from the 
masses, but prominent Hong Kong left- 
ists were also unwilling to substantially 
further the cause. They had too much 
at stake in their personal affairs to take 
part in such a questionable undertaking. 

The admirable position taken by the 
British Government, especially the stat- 
ure of Gov. David Trench, and his ad- 
ministrators, was, by far, the most im- 
portant element in the Communists’ 
failure. Restraint and firmness charac- 
terized the British attitude. The mobs 
were carefully watched and violence was 
quickly quelled, yet the police took excep- 
tional care not to injure anyone or incite 
the crowd in any way toward extremes. 
Governor Trench worked diligently to 
bring the disturbance under control, yet 
he rigidly refused to comply with the 
unreasonable demands of the Commu- 
nists. 


The first wave of violence did not con- 
clude without some derogatory effects. 
The financial climate of the colony was 
noticeably less lively. Capital flowing into 
the colony diminished by an estimated 
25 to 50 percent. The stock market was 
forced to close for a number of days and 
when it reopened near the end of May 
prices were down 10 percent. Bank ac- 
tivities were slowed considerably. These 
and other developments demonstrated a 
great loss of confidence in the stability 
of Hong Kong. Further, they may well 
lead to a serious business recession. 

On June 8, a second series of riots 
began. Once again, the riots began over a 
labor dispute, and, once again, after a 
brief delay, Peking became involved. At 
first, Peking’s attitude appeared to be 
considerably different. The Washington 
Post, on June 14, reported: 

Communist China called on the Chinese 
+.» to mobilize themselves into a “mighty 
revolutionary army” in order to “smash the 
decadent and moribund reactionary rule of 
British imperialism in Hong Kong.” 


This was a much more rigid, anti-Brit- 
ish stand than the CPR had taken before 
and it was accompanied by an official 
ban on sales of fresh meat, poultry, and 
seafood normally imported daily from 
the mainland. Shipments of fresh water 
were also put under embargo. Although 
these bans were not wholeheartedly hon- 
ored by the Red Chinese, the respective 
food supplies were considerably affected 
and Peking’s posture was clearly defined. 

As the riots unfold, however, it be- 
comes evident that China is willing to 
harass the Hong Kong and British au- 
thorities solely on a diplomatic level. 
Token financial support has reportedly 
been given to some of the pro-Commu- 
nist demonstrators in the crown colony, 
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but Peking has done little else to aggra- 
vate the disorder. At the same time, vio- 
lence, which has been more evident in 
this series of riots—though still on a 
minor scale—has been met by greater 
activity on the part of the Hong Kong 
authorities. Many more arrests and other 
precautionary measures have been taken 
and the Government does not intend to 
relent, These two factors afford observ- 
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ers of the situation confidence that 
Hong Kong will remain in British con- 
trol—that stability will be maintained. 

The rioting, now subsiding in Hong 
Kong, gives members of the Pacific com- 
munity no reason for panic. The British 
plan to stand firmly behind their colony. 
Neither the citizens of Hong Kong, nor 
Peking are willing to support a revolu- 
tionary movement. Demonstrations may 
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continue sporadically, designed for the 
inconvenience of the British authorities, 
and reflecting desires of the people for 
certain social reforms, but Hong Kong 
still represents one of Peking’s major 
sources for hard currency exchange, and 
as long as Hong Kong remains profitable 
it is doubtful that the CPR will make a 
more concerted effort than the one re- 
flected by the recent riots. 


SENATE 


Fripay, August 11, 1967 


The Senate met at 9:30 o’clock a.m., 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 


Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 
Let us pray. 


Eternal God, our Father, Thou hast 
ordained that not in cushioned seats of 
comfort, but in danger and stern con- 
flict shall we find our strength and our 
triumph. 

In our hearts, O Lord, we cherish the 
golden heritage that has been given us 
through the virtue and valor of those 
whose records within these Legislative 
Halls have helped to make the greatness 
of our free land. 

Inspire us, we pray, so to follow their 
shining example that we, the children 
of their faith, may hold our inheritance 
as a precious trust. Lead us, in the stress 
and strain of this new day, to the sources 
of strength and victory, to the green 
pastures and still waters of Thine en- 
abling grace. 

For Thy name’s sake. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, August 10, 1967, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a pe- 
riod for the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes, following the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Case], and that state- 
on made therein be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce, I report 
favorably sundry nominations in the 
Coast Guard and Environmental Science 
Services Administration. Since these 
names have previously appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in order to save 
the expense of printing them on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be ordered to lie on the 
table for the information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
ports will be received and the nomina- 
tions will lie on the desk as requested by 
the Senator from Washington. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Michael Baron, Jr., and sundry other offi- 
cers for appointment and promotion in the 
Coast Guard; 

John McDonald and sundry other officers 
for promotion in the Coast Guard; and 

John R. Plaggmier and sundry other per- 
sons for appointment in the Environmental 
Science Services Administration. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 


nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lawrence C. McQuade, of Ari- 
zona, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert E. Lee, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY SAFETY 
BUREAU 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William Haddon, Jr., of New 
York, to be Director of the National 
Highway Safety Bureau. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tions of Leonard Unger, of Maryland, to 


be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to Thailand, and the nomination of 
Sheldon B. Vance, of Minnesota, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Republic of Chad. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that those nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
delighted with the selection of Mr. Leon- 
ard Unger as Ambassador-designate to 
Thailand. He has served with distinction 
in that country and has performed out- 
standingly as our Ambassador to Laos. I 
believe the President, in this particular 
instance and for that particular part of 
the world, has made an outstanding 
choice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be notified immedi- 
ately of the confirmation of the nomina- 
tions today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate return to legis- 
lative session. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
of the Senate be permitted to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order of yesterday, the Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. 


THE BEGINNING OF AN END IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a con- 
fluence of recent events has dramatized, 
as never before, the imperative need to 
reassess our commitment in Vietnam. 
The country is deeply troubled and highly 
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dubious about this war. The President’s 
decision to deploy an additional 45,000 
troops, continuing reports of military 
stalemate and lack of progress in pacifi- 
cation, and the budgetary impact of the 
Vietnam war in competition with the 
urgent national call to respond to the 
agony of our cities—all combine to 
project Vietnam as the prime issue 
before the country. 

Recent reports show that many observ- 
ers consider the military situation to be 
stalemated—and for reasons which are 
political rather than military; and that 
our side is failing in the political arena. 
Despite the expenditure of so much blood 
and treasure, the troop strength of the 
Communist regular and guerrilla forces 
is at an alltime high and the relative 
strength of the Communist forces as 
opposed to ours is at least sufficient ap- 
parently to attain a military stalemate. 
It is difficult to understand how this 
paradox is possible when we have in 
place against a small undeveloped state, 
North Vietnam, and local guerrilla forces, 
the greatest fighting force, armed with 
incredible firepower, ever deployed in 
Southeast Asia. 

Yet, security in the Vietnamese coun- 
tryside is as bad as ever. There has been 
no meaningful progress in pacification. 
About a year ago our strategists decided 
on a division of labor between ourselves 
and the South Vietnamese forces. Our 
troops took over the job of fighting the 
Communist “regular force” units while 
the Army of the Republic of Vietnam was 
freed to concentrate on pacification and 
antiguerrilla operations. Now, let us be 
blunt about it: the Army of the Republic 
of Vietnam has not been successful at 
this job; and this is the Achilles heel of 
our effort. 

A recent report in the New York Times 
deservedly has received a great deal of 
attention, and I shall quote a brief por- 
tion of it: 

American officials concede that pacifica- 
tion is at best creeping ahead in three-quar- 
ters of the country and stopped cold in the 
northern part. . But nothing better than 
this can be hoped for, in the opinion of 
many observers, without a thorough over- 
haul of South Vietnamese society—without 
a second revolution to counter the revolu- 
tion, however, bogus, that the Vietcong have 
promised for more than a decade. . and 
from the same report: “So now the Ameri- 
cans, implicitly admitting that they despair 
of results from the South Vietnamese them- 
selves, are moving into action against the 
guerrillas . . . ‘We are on the way to a pol- 
icy of occupation in this country,’ a Wash- 
ington official said not long ago. ‘We have 
found that unless we put enormous num- 
bers of our own troops into a very small 
area the thing doesn’t go?” (N.Y. Times: 
R. W. Apple, August 7, 1967). 


Now is the time when we as a nation 
must stop and think very carefully for 
we have arrived at this new watershed. 

Notwithstanding stalemate, the mo- 
mentum of the past decade in Vietnam 
is threatening to push us into a new 
and disastrous commitment. In my judg- 
ment, we absolutely must not embark 
on a colonial enterprise in Vietnam. 
There is a great danger that piecemeal 
decisions will be taken in the near fu- 
ture, in response to the present impasse 
brought on by the inability of the South 
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Vietnamese to help themselves, which 
will plunge us irrevocably—though over 
a period of time—into a full-blown 
colonial venture, where we will be fight- 
ing both North Vietnamese and the 
guerrillas. 

Looking at our Nation philosophically, 
I believe that there are two fears haunt- 
ing the American people and they have 
an important connection. One is the fear 
of appeasing the rioters in the ghettos; 
the other is the fear of losing what is 
alleged to be our Vietnam war. Neither 
fear is justified or valid or good policy. 
Indeed, the hallmark of the maturity of 
the American people will be to reject 
both fears. To do long overdue justice 
in the ghettos of our cities is but to make 
up for the deep sociological changes, and 
the deprivations, the discrimination of 
a century. To do what must be done in 
Vietnam is to recognize the limitation of 
our commitment there, as we have our- 
selves expressed it, and to reject the 
view that it is our war, which it is not. 
We must accept the fact that a commit- 
ment to help a people to defend them- 
selves and govern themselves must be 
limited by their will, disposition, and 
capability to do so. We can only give 
them the opportunity—they must make 
it good. When we have given them the 
opportunity, we have performed on our 
commitment. This is the point we are 
shortly reaching in Vietnam. 

There is no war to lose as there was 
ro war to win; it is not our war, it is 
theirs—unless we decide, now, to go all 
out to make it our own, in which case the 
Vietnamese people would become inci- 
8 to it and we would be the colonial- 


What is called for now in Vietnam is 
an examination of our commitment. I 
shall do that briefly now. I ask any 
skeptics to review the process which has 
led us from President Eisenhower’s lim- 
ited offer of assistance and advice in 
1954 to our present situation—500,000 
American troops tied down in a military 
stalemate on the mainland of Asia. 

An appropriate starting point for the 
examination of our commitment is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's letter to President 
Diem of October 1, 1954. That was 13 
years ago. This was the first formal offer 
of United States assistance to South 
Vietnam following the division of Viet- 
nam by the Geneva accords and the 
departure of French colonial power. 

I interject to say to those who tell us 
this is going to be a long war that it is 
already a long war. 

The operative paragraphs of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s letter read as follows: 

We have been exploring ways and means 
to permit our aid to Vietnam to be more 
effective and to make a greater contribution 
to the welfare and stability of the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam. 

I am, accordingly, instructing the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Vietnam to examine with 
you in your capacity as Chief of Government, 
how an intelligent program of American aid 
given directly to your government can serve 
to assist Vietnam in its present hour of trial, 
provided that your government is prepared 
to give assurances as to the standards of per- 
formance it would be able to maintain in the 
event such aid were supplied. 

The purpose of this offer is to assist the 
Government of Vietnam in developing and 
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maintaining a strong, viable state, capable of 
resisting attempted subversion or aggression 
through military means. The Government of 
the United States expects that this aid will 
be met by performance on the part of the 
Government of Vietnam in undertaking 
needed reforms. It hopes that such aid, com- 
bined with your own continuing efforts, wiil 
contribute effectively toward an Independ- 
ent Vietnam endowed with a strong gov- 
ernment, Such a government would, I hope, 
be so responsive to the nationalist aspira- 
tions of its people, so enlightened in pur- 
pose and effective in performance, that it 
will be respected both at home and abroad 
and discourage any who might wish to im- 
pose a foreign ideology on your free people. 


Mr. President, as I read it and as I 
think the country will read it, it would 
be wise, indeed, for President Johnson to 
address a letter with identical language 
to the new Government of Vietnam es- 
tablished after the September elections. 

In retrospect, it is all too obvious that 
we made a great mistake in not insist- 
ing that Diem live up to his half of the 
commitment. Instead, we permitted his 
regime to become the very antithesis of 
a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people of Vietnam. It is per- 
tinent at this point to recall Mao Tse- 
tung’s famous aphorism: 

Guerrillas are fish, and the people are the 
water in which they swim. If the tempera- 
ture of the water is right, the fish will thrive 
and multiply. 


Diem certainly raised the temperature 
of the water to the optimum degree in 
Vietnam, and that temperature has not 
been changed significantly by any of 
the succeeding regimes. 

Our commitment in Vietnam has been 
extended since President Eisenhower's 
original letter. Under President Kennedy 
we assumed a commitment to defend the 
right of the people of South Vietnam 
to choose their own government and de- 
termine their own future free from 
armed coercion by Hanoi and the Viet- 
cong. This is an honorable commitment. 
But, we have fulfilled this commitment 
at much greater cost and sacrifice than 
anyone expected to be required. 

The policy of deploying major U.S. 
troop strength in Vietnam is generally 
considered to date from President John- 
son’s New Year’s message of December 
1963, but even this message made it clear 
that our policy was one of aid to the 
Government and people of Vietnam, and 
that we were free to phase out the forces 
deployed as the Vietnamese became in- 
creasingly capable of dealing with the 
aggression against them. 

None of this represents a commitment 
to make it our war—not President Eisen- 
hower’s, not President Kennedy’s, not 
President Johnson’s. 

We have by now fully discharged our 
commitment by giving every opportunity 
to the forces of Vietnam to be trained, 
supplied, and built up so that they are 
capable of the defense of their own coun- 
try. So, too, we have helped to afford the 
framework in which a freely elected 
Government of Vietnam may come about 
based on a freely adopted national con- 
stitution. We are all fully aware of the 
gyrations which have been gone through 
in this latter respect, including the dec- 
laration of Premier Ky that if dissatis- 
fied with the result of the election, he 
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would not hesitate to use force to main- 
tain the authority of the military regime. 
Marshal Ky, as spokesman for the mili- 
tary government, has expressed con- 
tempt for civilian rule and has threat- 
ened to replace by force even a freely 
elected civilian government, which 
might make peace overtures of which 
he disapproved. We have all heard the 
rumors of the pending Military Council 
which, no matter who is elected to the 
Presidency, will really run the country, 
because it will represent the power in the 
country. 

We have noticed as well the difficulties 
of the campaign which has now begun. 
We have noted the limitations on the 
slates that could stand for election, 
and the inadequacy of the electoral cam- 
paign, as well as the total removal of 
certain slates—with news only this 
morning that seven of the 10 civilian 
candidates have decided to forgo fur- 
ther campaigning because conditions are 
such that they cannot even campaign. 

Whatever may be the inadequacy of 
the slates and the electoral campaign, as 
well as the total removal of certain slates 
from the competition, we are giving the 
Vietnamese their opportunity. We can- 
not be the guardians of the people of 
South Vietnam; it is up to them to make 
the electoral process work. All we can do 
is help them create conditions in which 
a free and fair national election can take 
place, so that the government is legiti- 
mate and of their own choosing. Beyond 
that we cannot go. 

Instead of proclaiming threateningly 
that the military will not permit any 
civilian meddling with the war policies 
of the junta, it would be more appro- 
priate for Marshal Ky and his colleagues 
to set themselves to the task of making 
the ARVN the effective fighting force it 
needs to be. 

So I make four major points in this 
speech, Mr. President. First, it is widely 
known in South Vietnam that reforms in 
the armed forces are as vital as reforms 
in the country. Reports of incompetence 
and corruption among even higher levels 
of command are rife. The effect on the 
will and ability of many ARVN units to 
find and close with the enemy is so 
noticeable as to demand reform. 

I share the conviction that a large ma- 
jority of the South Vietnamese do not 
want a Communist government imposed 
on them. 

The second point is that what remains 
to be demonstrated, however, is whether 
the South Vietnamese can produce the 
requisite leadership to produce a viable, 
broadly based, non-Communist govern- 
ment. If the South Vietnamese are not 
capable of this—and it is now 13 years 
later—it will be their failure and not 
ours. 

It is the force of nationalism which has 
proved to be the greatest check to Com- 
munist expansion and imperialism. The 
question which must now be answered 
is whether this flaming spirit exists in 
South Vietnam or whether, as many 
claim, it is Ho Chi Minh, rather than a 
South Vietnamese leader, who is the 
George Washington there. It is time to 
put this to the test. We have an opportun- 
ity to do this in connection with the 
September elections in Vietnam. 
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In a Senate speech on July 13 last, I 
proposed as a first step that the Presi- 
dent appoint a bipartisan, blue-ribbon 
special commission to go to Vietnam to 
exercise surveillance over the fairness of 
the election. 

I believe we have to give notice now, 
and I again urge the President to appoint 
such a bipartisan, blue-ribbon special 
commission and to send it to Vietnam, 
so that the Vietnamese electorate and the 
candidates are clearly informed of our 
intentions and understand clearly the 
significance of the government to be 
elected in September. We must give notice 
now, unequivocally, that this is the last 
clear chance—I repeat, the last clear 
chance—for fulfilling the conditions 
stipulated by Presidents Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson upon which we 
have undertaken a military role in Viet- 
nam at such enormous cost. 

My third point: In addition to the re- 
form of the armed forces and the elec- 
tions themselves, there are two other 
crucial postelection developments which 
require urgent attention. 

We must insist that the elections are 
followed promptly by a process of polit- 
ical coalescence and consolidation. The 
group that wins the election and forms 
the Government must take the initiative 
in reaching out to the defeated groups in 
a spirit of reconciliation. The legitimate 
interests of all the groups contesting the 
elections must be incorporated, and find 
@ voice, in the processes and decisions of 
government. 

Fourth, and most crucially, we must 
exert maximum persuasion to see that 
this process of political coalescense is fol- 
lowed by an all-out national campaign 
for economic and social reform and 
especially of land reform. An incessant, 
dedicated effort must be launched to win 
the support of the disinherited 60 per- 
cent of South Vietnamese who are now 
equally indifferent to the Vietcong and 
the government of Saigon. It is this for- 
gotten 60 percent of the population 
which constitutes, in the words of Mao 
Tse-tung, the water in which the 
guerrilla fishes swim. Very little progress 
has been made in economic and social 
reform and its most tangible evidence 
in South Vietnam is land reform. The 
Vietcong is making this its principal 
talking point in getting recruits. Very 
little, if anything, has been done in the 
way of meaningful land reform by the 
Vietnamese regimes and governments 
since 1954. 

The South Vietnamese must stand now 
and be counted. Considering what they 
have been through over the past decade, 
it is perhaps too much to expect that they 
can quickly match the fanatic dedication 
of the Vietcong—although really they 
should, they are the same people. But 
“motivation gap” has been too large for 
too long. 

Let us, let the United States, at least 
give notice now to the leaders and people 
of South Vietnam that they must trans- 
form themselves into a resolute and pur- 
poseful nation. Only such a transforma- 
tion of the South will break the military 
stalemate and convince Hanoi and the 
Vietcong that their ruthless enterprise 
cannot succeed, 

I reject the argument that we can ex- 
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pect no political gains until “security” is 
established first. On the contrary, the 
key to pacification and security is win- 
ning the active political allegiance of the 
population. 

There are those who would argue that 
the very same analysis which I have 
made here would sustain a conclusion 
that we must crush North Vietnam and 
the Vietcong by a massive escalation of 
the war in both cases. With this I do not 
agree. No matter how effective in combat 
our military weight might prove to be, it 
would be useless in the larger sense if 
there was not a government in South 
Vietnam capable of establishing and run- 
ning a free country which has self-gen- 
erating staying power. I believe this ef- 
fectively invalidates the massive escala- 
tion alternative, which has been our re- 
sponse at so many stages in the past. As 
a former South Vietnamese Prime Minis- 
ter puts it: 

The problem isn’t the North Vietnamese 


Army. It’s the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, 


There is little question about the fact 
that we have progressively given up 
many of our options about our own par- 
ticipation in the Vietnamese war, and it 
is high time that we regained the initi- 
ative. I believe that the time has come 
to mark the beginning of an end of our 
commitment there, and the September 
elections present the opportunity for that 
beginning. Instead of allowing the mo- 
mentum of the past to plunge us into a 
new assumption of colonial political re- 
sponsibilities, we must reverse the 
process and take the beginning steps 
looking toward the end of our major in- 
volvement in this Asian land war. 

The most important of the options we 
must reclaim is the freedom to determine 
whether the conditions laid down by 
President Eisenhower in 1954 has been 
met, to wit, that the Government of the 
United States expects that its aid “will be 
met by performance on the part of the 
Government of Vietnam in undertaking 
needed reforms.” The second option is 
the determination of the use to which 
our forces should be put. 

We should not be forced into the use 
of our forces in the field war by Premier 
Ky’s decision as to how he will deploy 
his forces, the ARVN forces. 

I see now in the September elections 
the time when the United States can re- 
gain its options. And, if free elections 
are not possible there, then the Presi- 
dent and our Government must have 
another moral basis for our commitment 
than the one set out in all the papers. 
As I know of none, we have every right, 
once the elections take place, to begin 
to consider phasing out our commitment. 

Also, once the ARVN forces have had 
the opportunity of becoming capable of 
dealing with the aggression against 
South Vietnam and with its internal 
security, our commitment should not ex- 
tend to fighting the war which they 
should have become capable of fighting 
for themselves by now. One thing we 
could learn from Israel’s victory over the 
Arab States: there is no substitute for 
the determination of a people to fight for 
themselves, and there is a time within 
which this determination must be mani- 
fested. We cannot be considered morally 
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obligated to accept for an indeterminate 
period less than fulfillment of that 
solemn obligation. 

In giving notice to the South Viet- 
namese that their political resolve is to 
be tested, we must, of course, stand 
ready to provide the necessary and rele- 
vant material and moral support needed 
to win the active political allegiance of 
the now largely indifferent rural popu- 
lation. But, U.S. troops cannot be ex- 
pected to bear the brunt of the fighting 
indefinitely while South Vietnamese 
forces engage in “pacification” opera- 
tions without major discernible results. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, the 
stalemate in Vietnam can be broken only 
by the kind of “political escalation” I 
have outlined—that is, reform of the mil- 
itary and reform of the countryside. 

What will really discourage Hanoi and 
the Vietcong is a political and economic 
renaissance in the south. This will be 
a difficult venture, but it must be initi- 
ated with full determination now. 

No one is suggesting that we are to be 
precipitous or to endanger the security 
of our forces, or of the ARVN, or allied 
forces, or to fail to protect the many 
South Vietnamese who have been stead- 
fast opponents of the Vietcong, or to 
compromise ongoing operations. Nor is it 
suggested that we should not consider the 
utilization of certain bases and the main- 
tenance of a tripwire force in connection 
with such bases. 

What I do urge is that once an elected 
government in Vietnam is formed as a 
result of the September elections, we con- 
sider it tc have the crucial political re- 
sponsibility to reform the Armed Forces 
and establish social and political re- 
form, including land reform, and we 
should tell them that now. The United 
States should begin to also consider how 
best to effectuate this recognition of re- 
sponsibility for security both internal 
and external of the Government of Viet- 
nam, even if it takes several years to do it. 

And, as a first step, I urge that we 
limit bombing of North Vietnam—if we 
do not cease it altogether should we 
deem it a likely peace negotiations over- 
ture—to the infiltration routes near the 
DMZ, and to serve notice that we are free 
progressively to take other steps phasing 
out of the military situation and phasing 
in the ARVN forces as we determine that 
the needed reforms are being made. 

The way in which the President has 
left the participation of Congress in the 
Vietnam commitment is based entirely 
on the appropriations process, as our 
President has asserted that he derives all 
the authority he needs from the Tonkin 
Bay Resolution of August 7, 1964. We 
are faced, therefore, with the unenviable 
choice of voting appropriations or not 
voting them for Vietnam operations in 
order to show our attitude on the admin- 
istration’s policy. 

This choice is made extremely difficult 
by two factors: one, the almost inextrica- 
ble mix in the defense appropriations 
bill which we have before us now between 
mobilization and supply for Vietnam op- 
erations and mobilization for defense 
generally. 

The 45,000 additional troops for Viet- 
nam are in this appropriation, all right, 
but to try to screen them out here in 
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acting on the appropriation would be for 
practical purposes impossible, as they 
are not yet deployed or assigned for Viet- 
nam but are somewhere in the military 
establishment. Yet, experience, at least, 
should have taught us by now the folly 
of thinking that one more “last shot” in- 
crease in our military involvement will 
break the stalemate and put us on the 
road to victory. 

On the other hand, the supplemental 
appropriation will far more clearly raise 
the Vietnam issue, but here we are faced 
with the problem of the claim that we 
cannot leave our forces in Vietnam with- 
out the necessary supplies and support, 
and this makes it very difficult to reject 
a supplemental appropriation. It is that 
view, which has prevailed with me before, 
as Iam sure it has with other Senators, 
too, but I think the time has come to face 
the issue on the supplemental appropria- 
tion question rather than to defer it 
further, for we cannot go on endorsing 
the administration’s policy in the Viet- 
nam war by voting successive supplemen- 
tal appropriations without limitation. 

Hence, I serve notice now that I will 
do my utmost, as one member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, to bring about 
a change in our policy in Vietnam that 
marks the beginning of an end of our 
commitment there—if it has not been 
made by then—on the next supplemental 
appropriation for defense and Vietnam. 

Our respected majority leader has re- 
cently reiterated his proposal that the 
Vietnam dispute be turned over to the 
United Nations for a settlement. I cer- 
tainly support this proposal and ear- 
nestly hope that it will provide us with a 
settlement so devoutly to be wished. In 
all candor, however, I must confess that I 
have little confidence that the Security 
Council of the United Nations will agree 
to attempt or be able to achieve a settle- 
ment on Vietnam. Hence, I believe we 
must have in parallel a policy capable of 
unilateral implementation such as I have 
outlined. I see nothing whatever incon- 
sistent between what I have suggested 
and what the majority leader has sug- 
gested. 

In closing, I wish to emphasize that I 
have purposely not established any rigid 
time frame for the accomplishment of 
the assumption of responsibility com- 
mensurate with its power by the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam. My whole emphasis 
has been one of policy and principle—to 
reassert the limited and conditional na- 
ture of our commitment. 

Mr. President, I believe that my fellow 
Senators can understand that this speech 
is the result of an enormous amount of 
deep soul searching by me on this very 
trying issue. I am warning against a 
plunge into the establishment of a U.S. 
colonial protectorate in Vietnam, toward 
which the momentum of the military sit- 
uation is carrying us. I am asking for a 
reversal of the momentum of the past 
decade—the beginning of an end of an 
undertaking which has created profound 
strains in our society and which offers us 
no end if the past route is followed. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield for some observations? 
Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. I found this a most 
interesting speech. I note, for example, 
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that in the course of the speech, the Sen- 
ator places a certain amount of the 
blame on Ngo Diem for what has in effect 
happened in Vietnam since his tragic 
assassination. 

As a matter of fact, it is my opinion 
that the worst thing which has happened 
in Vietnam since we have become in- 
volved there—either in an advisory or a 
more physical capacity—has been the 
assassination of Ngo Diem, who was 
the last civilian ruler with any degree of 
stability attached to his regime, and who 
did try, despite all his faults, to bring a 
degree of democracy and equilibrium to 
his nation. That observation does not 
necessarily apply to others of his regime, 
but I do apply it to Ngo Diem himself. 

Iam glad to note that the distinguished 
Senator has come out in favor of the 
Cooper proposal on the limitation of 
bombing to the DMZ area, so that the 
trails there would be bombed and could 
be bombed more effectively than is the 
case at the present time or has been the 
case over the past several years. 

In a reference to me, which I deeply 
appreciate, at the conclusion of his re- 
marks, the Senator raised a question 
about “little confidence that the Security 
Council of the United Nations will agree 
to attempt or be able to achieve a settle- 
ment on Vietnam.” 

I would point out to the distinguished 
Senator that the United Nations, the Se- 
curity Council, is not—nor in my belief is 
it likely to be—the place to settle the 
Vietnamese situation. But I do believe 
that the U.N., which has adopted a head- 
in-the-sand attitude, through the Se- 
curity Council, could help to bring about 
discussions of this matter, could open a 
crack in the wall of war, in an endeavor 
to find a pathway to a peaceful 
settlement. 

I thank the Senator for allowing me to 
make these remarks in connection with 
his most interesting speech. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator would al- 
low me to make just one observation 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
reminds the participants that, under the 
unanimous consent agreement, the time 
of the Senator from New York expired 
at 5 minutes past 10. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from New York 
may proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Five minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. The 
Senator from New York may proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I deeply 
appreciate the majority leader having 
read my speech very carefully, as ob- 
viously he has. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And I have heard it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Secondly, I will confess, 
having been apprised of the Diem situa- 
tion when I was a member of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, in 1954, 
that what I have said is dictated by my 
disappointment, I believe that the Diem 
era was the time when all the things that 
so many of us wish for might have hap- 
pened, if Diem had only remained con- 
tinent and had not gone off the deep end, 
as it were, for whatever psychological or 
personal reasons which affected him. 
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Finally, Mr. President, as to the U.N., 
I say that I lock arms with the Senator 
from Montana, and hope and pray that 
the U.N. Security Council will do this. 
I perhaps have a little less confidence 
that they will than does the Senator from 
Montana, though his sources of informa- 
tion may be better than mine. I have 
made it clear that I accept what he has 
suggested. I endorse it, and I approve it. 
I will do everything I can, as a Senator 
and as a man, to forward it. But I be- 
lieve that what I have suggested is by 
no means inconsistent with it and, on the 
contrary, may even buttress and support 
it. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. I am sure it will, and 
I appreciate what the Senator has said. 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President will the Sen- 
ator yield? 


Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I commend the Senator 
for the excellent speech he has made 
and, in somewhat lighter vein, welcome 
him to the ranks of the “nervous Nellies” 
and the “doves.” I believe it is a splendid 
speech, and I am entirely in accord with 
it. 

‘The only thing that disturbs me is that 
the Senator is going to wait until the 
Senate appropriations bill is considered 
to make his position clear, not only in the 
Committee on Appropriations, but also 
on the floor. Of course, he has made it 
pretty clear on the floor today. 

But, actually, we have coming up early 
next week the big appropriation bill for 
this year; and we all know—as the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] has 
stated, and I believe almost everybody 
else agrees—that, at a minimum, we are 
spending $24 billion a year on the war 
in Vietnam, or $2 billion a month. 

I have been a little amused, may I say, 
at how few of my colleagues, including 
myself, have had the political courage 
to attack—head on—that enormous ap- 
propriation, which just pepetuates the 
control of the military-industrial com- 
plex over our country. 

Mr. JAVITS. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I have come 
up against the hard rock of the inextric- 
able mix between what is being done in 
Vietnam and the aggregrate defense of 
the United States throughout the world. 
I do not feel that the Defense appropri- 
ation bill is the one we can afford to 
act on. I feel that it should be the sup- 
plemental, because it will be a very clear- 
ly related to Vietnam. Also, I believe I 
should announce myself, as I have to- 
day, and give our Government the op- 
portunity to improve in the way it deals 
with the Government of South Viet- 
nam—which is a key to the situation. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. As usual, the senior 
Senator from New York has made a con- 
structive speech. It is far ranging. In a 
concise and brief way, he has pointed 
out the difficulties which concern us in 
Vietnam. He has said—and I believe cor- 
rectly—that the problems will not be 
settled by military escalation. The task 
of assuring free elections and social and 
administrative reforms is the task of the 
South Vietnamese themselves. Our coun- 
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try cannot make over another country in 
its image or any other image. Only the 
self-determination and the efforts of a 
country—and I speak specifically of 
South Vietnam—can decide the course 
it shall take. 

The situation in Vietnam calls for con- 
tinuous examination and examination 
the Senator is asking. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank all Senators for 
their intercession. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER], 
whose judgment I value as much as that 
of any other Member of the Senate. I 
may say to the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia that I do not consider this speech or 
my position as putting me in with the 
“nervous Nellies” or the doves. We shall 
be fighting in Vietnam for a time; but let 
us be fighting on the right side and for 
the right things. If the war is to be won, 
it is up to the South Vietnamese to make 
something of themselves, and it is im- 
portant that we give them notice on that 
score. 

I am grateful to my colleague from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY] for abstaining 
for the 5 minutes that were needed for 
the discussion. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Javits in the chair). Under the order pre- 
viously entered, the Senator from New 
York is recognized. 


ELECTIONS IN VIETNAM 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, the national elections in South 
Vietnam are less than a month away. 
Recent developments surrounding those 
elections have become a matter of grave 
concern, not only in both Houses of Con- 
gress, but throughout America, I would 
like to discuss briefly some of these 
serious matters. 

I do not question the need for the 
United States to remain militarily strong; 
nor the wisdom of protecting other na- 
tions from aggression; nor the urgency 
of providing swiftly and fully the re- 
sources required by the men we have sent 
into battle. These remain items of high 
priority on our national agenda. 

But I repeat what I have said fre- 
quently before. I do not believe the an- 
swer to our dilemmas around the world, 
and particularly in Vietnam, is solely—or 
even primarily—military. Such efforts 
are required—but they are meaningless 
without those social and political efforts 
which turn the hope of a better society 
into an achievement. And, while I sup- 
port military efforts, I am increasingly 
dismayed at the course of political de- 
velopments in Vietnam; and most re- 
cently, the course of the national 
elections. 

President Johnson has said: 

We fight for the principle of self-determi- 
nation that the people of Vietnam should be 
able to choose their own course. 


This defines our purpose in Vietnam. 
It is not simply to win a war, to conduct 
negotiations, or simply to defeat the 
Communists. It is not just to contain 
China, or to halt revolution in other 
lands. It is, most fundamentally and 
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honorably, to protect and insure the right 
of the South Vietnamese people to gov- 
ern themselves; to determine the nature 
of their society; and to select their lead- 
ers free from external control and in- 
ternal violence. 

It is this purpose that has led us half- 
way around the world to Vietnam. It is 
this purpose which we have proclaimed 
as our only interest. And yet, it is this 
purpose which is threatened today by the 
actions of the South Vietnamese 
Government. 

There is mounting and distressing evi- 
dence of efforts to interfere with the free 
choice of the people. Candidates have 
been barred, some because their views 
were “unacceptable,” though they were 
loyal citizens. One of them led the coun- 
try a few years ago; another was Finance 
Minister until late last year, earning 
high praise for his performance from 
Vietnamese and American officials, Yet 
both were ruled off the ballot by the 
Assembly, under heavy pressure from 
Vietnam’s chief of military police. 

Jails still contain prisoners whose only 
offense is opposition to the present Gov- 
ernment. The right of candidates to de- 
bate issues is restricted by press censor- 
ship. Their ability to campaign is ham- 
pered by harassment. Two important ele- 
ments of Vietnamese society—a Buddhist 
sect and the trade union movement— 
were barred from the senatorial cam- 
paign. And now we see reports that the 
military government, through the forma- 
tion of a military affairs council, is mov- 
ing to perpetuate its power, regardless of 
the voting. If such acts continue, if can- 
didates are stifled, or silenced in advance, 
then no matter how free the balloting, 
there will have been no election. And the 
Vietnamese people will be denied the 
chance to chart their own future. 

This record comes at a time when the 
military efforts of the South Vietnamese 
Government have lessened, and our own 
involvement has deepened. Over a re- 
cent 6 month period, our casualties 
were higher than South Vietnam’s draft 
calls, and this in a nation whose draft 
age is a year higher than our own. South 
Vietnam’s Chief of State has called for 
100,000 more American troops, while re- 
fusing to order general mobilization of 
South Vietnam because as he said, it 
would disrupt the nation. We have seen, 
despite many gallant individual efforts, a 
pacification program which has succeed- 
ed in bringing under goverment control 
less than one-sixth of the country’s ham- 
lets. In some parts of the nation, the 
pacification teams have been crippled by 
desertion rates which are higher than 
25 percent. 

But more important than the military 
picture today would be the impact of an 
unrepresentative election on our own po- 
sition. For without self-determination, 
the rulers of South Vietnam will have 
denied their people the very rights for 
which more than 12,000 Americans have 
died. We would no longer have a com- 
mon purpose with the Government of 
Vietnam. For our commitment is to the 
Vietnamese people—not to any govern- 
ment, not to any generals, not to the 
powerful and privileged few. 

If we aid any group which denies to the 
people the right to shape their own so- 
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ciety, we would not be honoring our com- 
mitment—we would be betraying it. It is 
thus imperative that we make every 
effort to promote a representative elec- 
tion. We must reassert the basic premise 
of our commitment—that we are there to 
help, but that the Vietnamese must take 
the lead both in resisting enemy forces, 
and in promoting an open society. 

Such an election would be especially 
helpful, in my judgment, because it 
would point the way for an honorable 
settlement of this war. Only a govern- 
ment which is broadly representative can 
act effectively in negotiations; and such 
a government would be far more likely 
to win the respect of dissident elements 
within the south. With a freely chosen 
leadership as the starting point, it is pos- 
sible that a government might then be 
formed in which all South Vietnamese 
can participate. Even though this may no 
longer be a Vietnamese war, it is still pos- 
sible to help attain a Vietnamese peace. 

If the energy that has characterized 
the military resistance to communism 
can be joined to shape an energetic po- 
litical alternative to it, then we shall 
have fulfilled, rather than helped to un- 
dermine, the moral basis of our commit- 
ment in Vietnam. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, first of 
all, I congratulate the Senator for a most 
timely admonition on a very important 
subject—one that concerns the lives and 
safety of so many Americans—one that 
involves the expenditure of tremendous 
amounts of money. I congratulate the 
Senator for what he has said because I 
think he has put his finger on the very 
nub of the issue. 

I have just returned from my State of 
Rhode Island, I must say at this juncture 
that I came back somewhat dismayed at 
the disappointment and the discourage- 
ment on the part of my people to whom 
I talked and who talked to me with re- 
spect to the situation in Vietnam. 

Primarily, they are disturbed by the 
fact that there is so much variance in 
points of view among Senators them- 
selves. The Senate is so divided on the 
issue that the people are questioning 
the soundness of our commitment to 
Vietnam in the first place—and whether 
it is worth the continuing and increasing 
sacrifice. 

I hope the Senator will indulge me 
on this matter for a moment. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. PASTORE. The only moral justi- 
fication that we have claimed for being 
involved in Vietnam at all is to help 
a people exercise a free choice in the 
shaping of their own destiny. How do 
people exercise this free choice to shape 
their own destiny, unless they do it at 
the ballot box? If this ballot box is going 
to become shackled, if we are going to 
tell a society who can run for office and 
who cannot run, then I think that the 
people of this country have a reason to 
doubt the moral justification we claim— 
indeed, a reason and right to question our 
involvement at all. 

I am disturbed by the stories published 
in the American press about the number 
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of desertions among the South Vietnam- 
ese. Yesterday, in this Chamber, I heard 
the statement that the Secretary of De- 
fense himself is amazed that so many 
able-bodied young men in Vietnam, who 
should be in uniform, are riding bicycles 
around town while our American boys 
are dying at the rate of 1,200 a month. 
I repeat, 1,200 a month. 

As the Senator from New York has 
pointed out, that is even larger than the 
monthly draft cal in Vietnam itself. 

I can understand the position of the 
administration, end I am not disputing 
that today. I am saying that we must 
make sure that there is a free choice in 
the South Vietnam election so that we 
will know, once and for all, how much 
the people of South Vietnam care. If that 
free choice is denied them—and the cer- 
tainty of their decision is denied us— 
then God help us. 

What can we mean by “free” and 
“freedom”? What are we going to say to 
the mothers and widows of the American 
boys who have died, if we cannot prove 
that we are fighting for a just cause? 
No cause, so far as the United States of 
America involvement in Vietnam is con- 
cerned, can be justified unless there is a 
free choice in the Vietnam election. 

I want to congratulate the Senator 
from New York. I do not know how we 
are going to achieve our desire. The Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] sug- 
gested a short while ago that there should 
be a blue ribbon commission. I do not 
know what it is going to be. I do not care 
who it is going to be. All I am saying is 
that we had better be right, we dare not 
be wrong because the polls show now that 
the American people are becoming more 
and more disturbed day by day. Viet- 
nam is no longer an academic question. 
Vietnam means 1,200 American boys 
being sacrificed each month—let alone 
the human casualties of the war. Viet- 
nam means $2 billion a month of Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ money at a time when 
many good causes demand our dollars. 

So, I say at this point that our first 
concern is to make sure there is a free 
election, that no one is suppressed or 
denied the right to run, that the people 
are given every opportunity to say for 
themselves whether they want to be free. 

If the answer is in the negative, if the 
people reject freedom, then we had better 
begin to make plans to get out of their 
country before our plight becomes worse 
than it is. 

I want to say one word to some of those 
who talk more and more about bombing 
at this time. Knowing, as I do, the havoc 
which can be wrought by an atomic 
holocaust, I am sure that Vietnam is not 
worth a global atomic holocaust. 

Let us not bomb beyond the point of no 
return. Bombs are no substitute for 
ballots. 

I want to thank the Senator from New 
York for yielding to me. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I thank 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I, too, 
would like to commend the splendid ad- 
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dress the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY] has delivered. I also wish to 
identify myself with the remarks just 
made by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

I think that the tide has turned in the 
Senate. It is not turning—it has turned. 

Perhaps the evidence of this fact is the 
accession of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] to the cause of those of us 
who deeply believe that we must find 
some honorable way to get out of Viet- 
nam as soon as possible. 

I agree with what the Senator from 
New York has said about the elections. 
His points are entirely valid. But the 
election is merely the symptom of a long- 
diagnosed sickness in the society of 
South Vietnam. That election, almost 
certainly, will be undemocratic. It will be 
close to a fraud. But so is their whole 
society, dominated as it is by the mili- 
tary junta, whose chief has on several 
occasions expressed his admiration for 
Adolph Hitler, and yet is our noble ally. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] has said 
that he does not know how we can re- 
solve the dilemma of a split Senate. In 
all candor, I suggest that we all know 
how we can resolve that dilemma, but 
we are frightened of our constituents. 
We are frightened of our position. Very 
few of us—including myself—have had 
the political courage to vote to cut back 
the swollen appropriation bills, includ- 
ing the one which will come to the floor 
next week. 

We must consult our individual con- 
sciences and determine whether the 
time has not come—and I am sure that 
it has—for the Senate to exercise its 
power of the purse, because that is about 
all the power we have left in terms of 
effecting those changes in our overall 
foreign policy in general—and the sit- 
uation in Vietnam in particular—which 
are necessary to cure that sickness in 
society to which the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, so 
eloquently referred in his speech in 
Honolulu a few days ago. 

I thank my friend from New York for 
yielding to me, I thoroughly concur in 
what he has said. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I thank 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield for 
a correction? 

Mr. CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. PASTORE. When I said that I 
did not know how we should do it, I 
was talking only about guaranteeing free 
elections in South Vietnam. I expressed 
a hope we would come up with a plan. 
It had nothing to do with any other ref- 
erence the Senator from Pennsylvania 
made. I was talking only about proce- 
dure in order to guarantee free elec- 
tions. I do not know what the answer 
to that is. 

Mr. CLARK. I am afraid there is no 
answer. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
from New York yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, two 
outstanding speeches have been made 
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this morning by the two Senators from 
New York. I would have to comment on 
the remark just made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLank I relative to voting against 
defense appropriations. 

I am sure that there is no one in this 
Chamber who is unaware of the feel- 
ings of the Senator from Montana re- 
garding the Vietnamese war, but so far 
as he is concerned, he intends to con- 
tinue to vote for all defense appropria- 
tion bills because our men are in Viet- 
nam, not by choice, not because they 
made the policy, but because they are 
carrying out the policy as is their obli- 
gation and their duty. 

Thus, these appropriations will con- 
tinue to get my full support, despite my 
uneasiness, long apparent, about the 
situation in Vietnam. 

Referring to the speech just made by 
the Senator from New York [Mr, 
KENNEDY], it was a great one, as was 
the speech of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. 

I think it should be brought out that 
the President cannot intervene in the 
Vietnamese election. He has, by word 
and deed, tried to make it as clear as 
possible—and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY] has brought it 
out—that the election should be free and 
open and should not be proscribed. 

It is too bad that such people as the 
neutralists, so-called, are proscribed 
from voting, as they are from member- 
ship in the Assembly. It is also too bad 
that the man who succeeded President 
Diem, a man who had a big popular fol- 
lowing, General Minh, has not been al- 
95 back into the country from Bang- 

0 

I hold no brief for General Minh. I 
just cite the fact. A great mistake was 
the tragic assassination of President 
Ngo Dinh Diem. When that occurred, 
trouble really began. Then there is the 
former Minister of Finance, to whom the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] 
has referred, a very able and brilliant 
man who served under Thieu and Ky. 
He has been proscribed, likewise, by the 
assembly. He cannot run. 

Within the past several days, there has 
been a deepening split between Thieu 
and Ky and the other candidates, reach- 
ing such an impasse that they cannot 
even get transportation. They cannot be 
given any consideration on an equitable 
basis. The result is, if the press reports 
are correct, that seven out of 10 slates 
have withdrawn from the campaign and 
have refused to participate any further. 

Then it has been brought out by the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
that a certain Buddhist sect and some 
trade union organizations have likewise 
been prohibited from participating in 
those elections. That is indeed a sorry 
state of affairs, because what is at stake 
is the future of South Vietnam, and 
what is directly and indirectly involved 
is the policy of this Nation in that part 
of the world. 

I am happy to report, on the basis of 
what information I can find, that Am- 
bassador Bunker is doing his best, in an 
unobtrusive, quiet way, to carry into ef- 
fect what I believe the Senator from 
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New York had in mind during the course 
of his speech, but I would assume he is 
also shackled somewhat. 

These are two excellent and fine 
speeches, I congratulate the Senators 
from New York for bringing them to the 
floor, and I congratulate Senators on 
both sides of the aisle who have shown 
enough interest in the dominant prob- 
lem of our times for being present and 
participating. I thank the Senator for 
performing a service. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I thank 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield to 
the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I want to congratu- 
late the Senators—I use the plural—from 
New York for their presentations and 
those other Senators who have engaged 
in the colloquy, as evidence that the bit- 
ter truth is finally emerging, not only of 
the immediate situation—the abuses of 
the generals we have been supporting 
which offer the prospect of making the 
coming election a fraud and a farce— 
which it obviously is, but I would 
hope that this debate signalizes a reali- 
zation of the larger issue which inevit- 
ably has brought the consequences 
my colleagues deplore, namely, the 
utter folly of our whole military ven- 
ture in Southeast Asia. That is why and 
where the trouble started. The graft, the 
corruption, the failure of the attempt to 
instill democracy there can all be attrib- 
uted to the fact that we had no business 
there in the first place. I am glad now 
that there is a growing feeling, as these 
comments make clear, that somehow we 
must get out of the dreadful mess we are 
in. Of course, we must get out. When 
people talk about an honorable way to do 
it, I tell my colleagues that any way of 
getting out would be more honorable 
than continuing what we are doing. 

Certainly, if we can find a face-sav- 
ing formula, it would be a great conven- 
ience to those who have committed us to 
this unnecessary, illegal, immoral, mon- 
strous war. But, better than continuing 
to kill our own fine young men and 
slaughtering tens of thousands of inno- 
cent civilians and noncombatants, erod- 
ing our sorely needed domestic pro- 
grams, destroying our image throughout 
the world which we formerly had as a 
peace-loving, treaty-abiding nation, the 
thing to do is realize and admit the fun- 
damental mistake we made when we en- 
tered that Asian country with no justifi- 
cation. We were not asked in, as has 
been alleged, by that country. We asked 
ourselves in. We went in unilaterally. 
And when we started bombing north and 
south, it is we who became the aggressor. 
The charge that Hanoi is the aggressor 
is a myth, and designed to offset the 
truth that we barged into a civil war 
brought about by the oppressive meas- 
ures of our man, Diem, plus his refusal, 
with our support, to hold the promised 
nationwide election in 1956. The North 
Vietnamese came to the aid of the South 
Vietnamese who were rebelling against 
the Diem dictatorship, but only after we 
had violated every treaty to which we 
are a signatory—the United Nations 
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Charter, the unilateral agreement which 
Walter Bedell Smith, Under Secretary of 
State entered into, the SEATO Treaty, 
and had given massive military aid to 
the regime we had installed. We have 
become the aggressor. It is painful to ad- 
mit that. Is is hard for one who has al- 
ways admired and supported the prin- 
ciples for which the United States al- 
ways stood until we violated them in 
Southeast Asia, that this is so. 

This is a war that is entirely different 
from all the wars that have taken place 
in my lifetime, all of which I supported 
enthusiastically. In World War I, and in 
World War II, after we were attacked 
at Pearl Harbor, even in Korea, there 
was a different situation. In Korea we 
went in with all the legality possible. 
We went in under a United Nations 
mandate. We fought under the United 
Nations banner with the forces of 11 
other nations, side by side with ours. 
There was overt aggression in that case. 
The North Koreans had crossed the 38th 
parallel and the ROKS—the South 
Koreans—wanted to fight. Those factors 
are not present to any appreciable ex- 
tent in this war. 

The sooner we face up to these hard 
and painful facts, and not merely con- 
centrate on a face-saving formula for us 
to get out, the sooner we will realize we 
cannot get to the conference table until 
we admit our fundamental error in get- 
ting in in the first place and what we 
have been doing since. Based on such a 
changed approach we may make some 
headway toward peace. 

The idea that the dubious characters 
composing the South Vietnamese juntas, 
all of whom we have supported with mil- 
itary force and funds, without which 
they would not have lasted a week, and 
around whom we have placed our arms 
and embraced, are going to permit hon- 
est elections, is fantastic. It is not going 
to be. But who is really to blame? It is 
we who have injected ourselves into a 
country which is entirely different, has 
a wholly different heritage, a totally dif- 
ferent way of life. We have attempted: 
to impose something on them that is for- 
eign to their way of life. Our intentions 
may have been good, but we made a 
fundamental error in believing they 
would bear fruit. 

I applaud these statements of my col- 
leagues as evidence that resistance to 
this war is growing, that they are seeing 
a new light, that they are groping for a 
way to get out of this mess, and I de- 
voutly hope we may succeed. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
may I commend the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] 
for the magnificent and most construc- 
tive statement he has just made. He has 
performed an outstanding public serv- 
ice in helping to bring to the attention 
of all Americans the danger that the 
forthcoming presidential elections in 
South Vietnam will be turned into a farce 
by the military junta in power in Saigon. 

A free and unfettered election in South 
Vietnam offers a glimmer of hope for a 
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way toward an honorable settlement of 
this ugly civil war which we have made 
into an American air and ground war. 
There is every indication that if a free 
election is permitted, a newly elected 
civilian government will negotiate di- 
rectly with officials of the National 
Liberation Front, or Vietcong, and with 
officials of the Hanoi regime to secure a 
ceasefire and an end to the killing, maim- 
ing, and destruction that has ravished 
Vietnam. 

However, as I pointed out in a speech 
in the Senate last Friday, there is every 
indication that the military junta is plot- 
ting moves to retain political control 
after the election. The reports that Mar- 
shal Ky and his fellow tory generals have 
established a “military affairs commit- 
tee” which would continue to formulate 
and direct national policy, no matter 
which candidate received the most votes, 
is a further indication of the bankruptcy 
of our policy in South Vietnam. It ap- 
pears that for all practical purposes, re- 
gardless of who is elected president, the 
military junta will continue to reign in 
that unhappy land. 

The electorate is controlled. No person 
suspected of Communist or neutralist 
sympathies can vote. Much of the oppo- 
sition has been suppressed. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is hard to imagine any more 
complete rigging of an election than this. 
Unfortunately, it appears that the 
junta’s Thieu-Ky ticket has clear sail- 
ing ahead. 

Secretary of State Rusk and other ad- 
ministration officials have the absolute 
moral obligation to keep this election 
from turning into a mockery. For months 
administration spokesmen have hailed 
the forthcoming elections as a major 
turning point in the war and as proof of 
our resolve to assure self-determination 
for the Vietnamese people. Unless we are 
willing and determined to quash the un- 
bridled ambitions of the tory generals 
in Saigon, Secretary Rusk should dis- 
pense with any further solemn cant about 
the precious flower of democracy raising 
its lovely head in South Vietnam. 

I congratulate the Senator from New 
York. It is most unfortunate that our 
involvement has put us side by side with 
the Vietnamese tories. Nine of the 10 
generals that are fomenting this matter, 
and are making a fraud of this election, 
fought with the French oppressors in 
trying to perpetuate that lush Indo- 
chinese empire. Our forefathers would 
have contemptuously termed them 
“tories.” 

Ky himself was in the air force of 
France. When I saw him in Vietnam and 
interviewed him briefly, he had the ef- 
frontery to be wearing a ribbon he had 
received from the French Government 
for fighting against those forces seeking 
the liberation of Vietnam. 

Our massive involvement in the Viet- 
namese civil war has really become in- 
credible. I am so glad the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York, as well as 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York, who is now presiding over the 
Senate, spoke out this morning. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I thank 
the Senator from Ohio. 
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Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I just want to add 
a brief word in support of what has been 
said by both Senators from New York 
(Mr. Javits and Mr. KENNEDY]. I think 
there is no question that we have reached 
another very significant—perhaps the 
most significant—turning point in the 
Vietnamese struggle. The decision re- 
cently announced to send 45,000 addi- 
tional American fighting men to Viet- 
nam recalls to our minds previous deci- 
sions of that kind, each one of which 
has failed to bring victory, has failed to 
stabilize the situation in Southeast Asia, 
and has simply taken us more deeply 
into the war. 

Now, an important South Vietnamese 
election is pending. Supposedly, that is 
the chief object of our entire sacrifice— 
to give the people of that area an oppor- 
tunity to express their will. 

I think it is most important that dis- 
tinguished Senators, such as the Sena- 
tors who have spoken out today, and the 
two Senators from New York, continue 
to speak clearly on this issue. 

One of the most nonsensical notions 
we have had going throughout our en- 
tire involvement is that we have been 
more afraid about the impact of our 
words on Hanoi than telling the Ameri- 
can people the truth. 

I have never been able to understand 

why we are so sure about the impact of 
anything we say in Hanoi, when we do 
not even know the impact of our re- 
marks on our own Government. It has 
always seemed strange indeed to me that 
so many of us have been preoccupied 
with some kind of a guessing game as 
to what the impact of an honest speech 
would be in Hanoi, rather than being 
concerned with our first obligation, 
which is to tell our constituents, the 
American people, the truth about this 
war as we see it. 
Me have different views, different ideas, 
and different concepts about the nature 
of this struggle and what our response 
to it should be. But at least we owe the 
people of this country and each other 
the respect to say what we honestly be- 
lieve, rather than trying to guess, in 
some strange fashion, about what the 
impact of our debate and our discussion 
might be in Hanoi. We do not even know 
the impact of the debate on our own 
Government. 

Of the articles which have come to my 
attention, one which most convinces me 
of the wisdom of what the two Senators 
from New York have said today, is an 
excellent article entitled “Vietnam: The 
Signs of Stalemate,” written by R. W. 
Apple, Jr., which appeared in the Mon- 
day, August 7, issue of the New York 
Times. I ask unanimous consent that 
that article be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McGOVERN. I shall read two or 
three pertinent paragraphs of the ar- 
ticle, relating to the political situation in 
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South Vietnam, which has always seemed 
to me to be the crucial factor. 

Reading from the last few paragraphs 
of this rather lengthy article, Mr. Apple 
says: 

A former Premier commented: “The prob- 
lem isn’t the North Vietnamese Army. It's 
the South Vietnamese Government.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jav- 
Irs in the chair). The time of the junior 
Senator from New York has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
may have 10 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. The Senator is recognized 
for 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Continuing the quo- 
tation: 

An American who has worked in the prov- 
inces for more than five years: “Nobody con- 
siders the Vietcong Robin Hood any more. 
But the Government and the army are still 
the Sheriff of Nottingham, and you'll never 
sell that.” 

A Saigon editor: “What is needed is some- 
one who can seriously make the same claim 
on the loyalty of the people as Ho Chi Minh 
does in the North. Without that, there can 
be nothing. The Americans will never under- 
stand, but it is obvious that the problem is 
not military but political, not American but 
Vietnamese. We have more of everything mili- 
tary—more bombing, more troops, more 
rroney—yet the situation does not change. 
This can be explained only in terms of the 
population’s indifference, or even hostility, 
to Saigon.” 


Mr. President, if there is even a grain 
of truth in that charge that the people 
of South Vietnam are indifferent to the 
struggle, perhaps even hostile to con- 
tinuing the war, and hostile to their own 
regime, then one wonders why the enor- 
mous sacrifice on our part, which can 
only grow larger as the months pass. 

I frankly have very little faith that the 
democratic process will operate in the 
election in September. I hope that I am 
mistaken. But if it does in fact turn out 
to be the kind of farce many people are 
predicting, I would hope we would have 
the good sense, at that point, to reassess 
our position and take steps toward get- 
ting out. 

The truth is that we cannot win this 
struggle by the course we are now follow- 
ing. We are in a hopeless stalemate, 

The truth is that the South Vietnamese 
Army, which we sent our men to assist, 
has all but quit the fight. 

The truth is that while our men are 
dying by the thousands, the South Viet- 
namese soldiers are deserting by the 
thousands. 

The truth is that the Vietnamese peo- 
ple are tired of this war and are giving it 
little support. It is fast becoming an 
American war. 

The truth is that the most serious 
problem we face in Vietnam is the lack 
of a government in the south which has 
the support of its own people. We can- 
not win that support in the south by 
bombing in the north. 

The truth is that bombing North Viet- 
nam has resulted, as some of us predicted 
it would, in a retaliation by the forces of 
North Vietnam against our men fighting 
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in the south. Each bomb that falls on 
North Vietnam has prompted a retalia- 
tion in the form of more men, more 
rockets, more mortars, more machine- 
guns that have been sent to the south 
to kill our troops who have been fighting 
so bravely against enormous odds. After 
2% years of bombing at enormous cost 
to us in loss of planes and men, the other 
side has doubled its troop commitment 
and is now beginning to hit our bases and 
troops with large rockets, mortars, and 
new weapons of all kinds. 

The truth is that there is no chance of 
victory through massive bombing, which 
can only lead to a greater effort by the 
enemy, backed up eventually by direct 
intervention on the part of China and 
perhaps the Soviet Union. 

There is no reasonable alternative 
ahead except to stop sending more and 
more American troops and planes into a 
situation where their effectiveness is 
canceled out each time by a larger com- 
mitment by the other side, and a declin- 
ing support for the war effort by the 
South Vietnamese. 

We cannot export freedom or stability 
to Vietnam. We can only bring more 
death and destruction of our own men 
and of the people we are supposedly try- 
ing to assist. 

Let us take the occasion of this forth- 
coming September election in Vietnam to 
reassess our position and to work out the 
best possible arrangement for bringing 
this war to an end. It will not be an en- 
tirely satisfactory end, but the alterna- 
tive is a steadily widening war, growing 
American casualty lists, skyrocketing 
taxes and deficits accompanied by up- 
heavals in our own cities, and in the end, 
perhaps world war III. 

I have opposed our Vietnam policy 
from the beginning because I thought it 
Was a policy harmful to our national in- 
terest. I oppose it now. I will continue as 
I have in the past to vote for those ap- 
propriations that are necessary to defend 
our men in Vietnam. But I will work with 
even greater zeal to change the policy 
that has committed so many young 
Americans to this Southeast Asian 
jungle. The best way to back our men 
in Vietnam is to change the policy that 
sent them there. That is what I have 
tried to do since 1963. That is what I 
shall continue to do. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I thank 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the New York Times, Aug. 7, 1967] 
VIETNAM: THE SIGNS OF STALEMATE 
(By R. W. Apple, Jr.) 

Sarcon, Sours VETNAM, August 6.—A little 
more two two years ago, on July 28, 1965, 
President Johnson committed the United 
States more decisively than ever to the war 
in Vietnam by announcing the deployment 
of 50,000 more American troops to this 
stricken corner of Southeast Asia. 

Last Thursday, in response to the urgent 
entreaties of his commanders, Mr. Johnson 
disclosed that he would send 45,000 to 50,000 
more men, for a total of 525,000, by next 
June 30. 

Between these two bench marks of the 
most frustrating conflict in American history, 
the fighting has careered along, week by 
bloody week, through wet seasons and dry, 
through two Christmas cease-fires, through 
peace feelers and escalations. 
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By this weekend, 12,269 Americans had 
been listed as killed and 74,818 as injured, 
millions of artillery shells and billions of 
rifle bullets had been fired, and 832 airplanes 
had fallen to enemy gunners. 

The war costs the United States more than 
$2-billion each month. 

And yet, in the opinion of most disinter- 
ested observers, the war is not going well. 
Victory is not close at hand. It may be be- 
yond reach. It is clearly unlikely in the next 
year or even the next two years, and Ameri- 
can Officers talk somberly about fighting here 
for decades. 

The official statements from Washington 
and Saigon seem optimistic, as they have 
been for almost five years. Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland, the American commander in 
Vietnam, said recently that his men had 
made “tremendous progress.” Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk said the enemy was “hurt- 
ing very badly.” 

“Stalemate” is a fighting word in Washing- 
ton. President Johnson rejects it as a descrip- 
tion of the situation in Vietnam. But it is the 
word used by almost all Americans here, ex- 
cept the top officials, to characterize what is 
happening. They use the word for many rea- 
sons, including the following: 

The Americans and their allies, having 
killed by their own count 200,000 enemy 
troops, now face the largest enemy force they 
have ever faced: 297,000 men, again by 
their own count, 

The enemy has progressed from captured 
rifles and skimpy supplies to rockets, artil- 
lery, heavy mortars, a family of automatic 
infantry weapons and flame throwers, most 
of which has been brought into South Viet- 
nam in the face of American air power. 

1.2 million allied troops have been able to 
secure only a fraction of a country less than 
one and a half times the size of New York 
State. 

The allies are reaching the bottom of their 
ready manpower pool, while the North Viet- 
namese have committed only one-fifth of 
their regular army. 

Above all, if the North Vietnamese and 
American troops were magically whisked 
away, the South Vietnamese regime would 
almost certainly crumble within months, so 
little have the root problems been touched. 
ENEMY'S TENACITY DEFIES AWESOME U.S. EFFORT 

It is true, as General Westmoreland has 
often said, that the United States has built 
an awesome logistical empire in Vietnam, 
that the enemy seldom wins a major battle, 
that more highways are open than before, 
that American bombers have severely ham- 
pered Hanoi’s war effort, that the Vietcong 
are suffering. 

But the enemy continues to fight with te- 
nacity, imagination and courage, and no one 
knows when he will stop. 

The goal of American policy, simply stated, 
is to defeat, together with the other allies, 
the Vietcong guerrillas and their backers, the 
North Vietnamese, so that South Vietnam’s 
nationalists can transform their society into 
something strong and durable. 

Originally, American troops were to form 
a series of dikes, or military shields, around 
critical areas, so that the South Vietnamese, 
sheltered from North Vietnam’s regulars, 
could regroup and build. 

This is still the role of the gallant ma- 
rines along the demilitarized zone, facing 
the North Vietnamese homeland, who have 
lost 10,000 men killed or wounded since Jan. 
1; of the Fourth Infantry Division, along 
the Cambodian border, and of other divisions 
that mount search-and-destroy operations 
in enemy base areas. 

It is galling work. Because the enemy can 
fade into redoubts or across borders where 
the Americans cannot follow him, the same 
unit must be smashed again and again. Gen- 
eral Westmoreland once conceded that he 
was unable to hurt any unit so badly that 
it could not be refitted in 90 days. 
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FRUSTRATION DRIVES ALLIES TO HEAVIER 
WEAPONS 


Prustrated, the allies have turned increas- 
ingly to the use of artillery and airpower to 
hurt the enemy, substituting F-100 fighter- 
bombers and 155-mm. howitzers for infantry- 
men. The natural tendency of a technologi- 
cal society is to spend its steel and its in- 
ventiveness rather than its men. 

But in Vietnam, technology is no substi- 
tute for the man on the ground, Artillery 
does not keep the Vietcong from moving at 
night; patrolling does. The artillery, in fact, 
often hurts more than it helps. When a 155- 
mm. shell, aimed almost at random into the 
gloom, crashes onto a sleeping hamlet, poten- 
tial Vietcong are often created in an instant. 

The most damaging fact is this: Behind 
these dikes that have been manned at the 
cost of so much blood and treasure, almost 
nothing has improved. The North Vietnamese 
have been pushed back into their lairs, away 
from the hamlets and villages, but security 
in the countryside is as bad as ever. 

“I've destroyed the Division three 
times,” a senior American general said the 
other day. I've chased main-force units all 
over the country, and the impact was zilch: 
It meant nothing to the people.” 

So now the Americans, implicitly admitting 
that they despair of results from the South 
Vietnamese themselves, are moving into ac- 
tion against the guerrillas, while trying at 
the same time to keep the North Vietnamese 
off balance. 

Of the 25 American units of regimental or 
brigade size deployed in Vietnam, 14 are com- 
mitted to the grisly business of digging out 
the mines in roads and defending tiny ham- 
lets. 

“We are on the way to a policy of occupa- 
tion in this country,” a Washington official 
said not long ago. “We have found that un- 
less we put enormous numbers of our own 
troops into a very small area the thing doesn't 
go.” 

WHERE BIG UNITS MANAGE, SMALLER ONES FAIL 


Where large units have been committed— 
for example, the First Cavalry Division (Air- 
mobile) on the Bongson plain and the South 
Koreans in Phuyen Province—progress has 
been made. 

Where the same tactic has been tried with 
smaller units, it has not worked. The Ma- 
rines, stretched thin, have been trying to 
pacify the area around the Danang air base 
for two years, but they were unable to pre- 
vent the rocket attack July 15 that took a 
heavy toll in men and machines, 

Army units have been engaged for months 
in Operation Rang Dong, the struggle to se- 
cure the approaches to Saigon, but during 
the last two weeks the guerrillas have mined 
Route 4, the main road to the Mekong Delta, 
have struck with mortars at the Nhabe naval 
complex within sight of the lights of Saigon, 
and have fired their rockets into key Ameri- 
can bases. N 

In all 53 districts of the III Corps—the sec- 
tor around Saigon where the earth has been 
scorched in Operations Junction City, Cedar 
Falls and Manhattan—there remains a vir- 
tually complete guerrilla structure: a 10- 
man squad for each hamlet, a 30-man pla- 
toon for each village, an 80-man company 
for each district, and at the top a 350-man 
company for each of 12 provinces, 

The Vietcong have the incalculable advan- 
tage of the tactical offensive. The allies must 
defend and build; the Vietcong serve their 
ends by attacking and falling back. 

FOR A COMPLETE SHIELD, EIGHT MILLION TROOPS 

To repeat the pattern of Phuyen and Binh- 
dinh in all the populous areas of South Viet- 
nam, one ranking American official has esti- 
mated, the allies would require eight million 
men. Even then, as General Westmoreland 
has acknowledged, the problem would not 
immediately be solved because if the Ameri- 
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cans pulled back, the enemy would filter 
down from the hills. 

The situation has reminded more than one 
American in South Vietnam of these lines by 
Lewis Carroll: 


“Tf seven maids with seven mops 
Swept it for half a year, 
Do you suppose,’ the Walrus said, 
‘That they could get it clear?’ 
‘I doubt it,’ said the Carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear.“ 


The answer to the seeming impasse is paci- 
fication—reestab the Government 
presence in the hamlets so that the peasants 
will want to defend themselves and will have 
the means to do 80. 

To accomplish this, the United States has 
built schools, pigpens and marketplaces; the 
South Vietnamese have conducted village 
and hamlet elections; a total of 315,000 paci- 
fication workers, American and South Viet- 
namese soldiers and civil servants have been 
committed; the American command struc- 
ture has been reorganized and enormous 
sums are being spent this year; $400-million 
by the Americans, $135-million by the South 
Vietnamese. 


SOME SAY IMMENSE EFFORT GUARANTEES 
PROGRESS 


Some American officials argue that prog- 
ress is inevitable, because of the resources in- 
volved, that if enough manpower and money 
are poured out of Saigon, some of it, some- 
how, will have an impact on the faraway 
peasant. 

But the ground to be covered is enormous. 
According to the new system for evaluating 
hamlets, a total of 1,944 out of 12,537 are 
controlled by the Government—a figure 
amounting to fewer than one in six. The 
rest are contested or, to some degree, con- 
trolled by the Vietcong. 

Some of the most experienced Americans 
here consider a hamlet secure when its chief 
is willing to sleep in it. About 2,000 are 
thought to meet this criterion. 

The modest goal for this year is the pacifi- 
cation of 1,100 hamlets, most of them in 26 
priority areas; but even this seems beyond 
the present state of the art. Of the 44 prov- 
inces, 26 are behind schedule. American offi- 
cials concede that pacification is at best 
creeping ahead in three-quarters of the 
country and stopped cold in the northern 
part. 


Competent pacification workers are becom- 
ing harder and harder to recruit; the goal of 
41,000 by the end of 1967 will not be reached, 
and those already at work are being killed 
at a rate near 15 a week. The 53 South Viet- 
namese Army battalions supposedly protect- 
ing the workers are not doing so. Morale is 
so bad that 13 of every 100 workers are ex- 
pected to desert during 1967. 

A senior American said recently, “There is 
at least a 2-to-1 chance that we will increase 
the momentum of pacification over the next 
12 or 18 months.” 

But nothing better than this can be hoped 
for, in the opinion of many observers, with- 
out a thorough overhaul of South Vietnam- 
ese society—without a second revolution to 
counter the revolution, however bogus, that 
the Vietcong have promised for more than a 
decade. 


PEASANTS CAN BE RALLIED, BUT A CAUSE IS 
LACKING 

The peasants by and large, are apolitical. 
They stand by and watch as they are buf- 
feted by the war. They want security more 
than anything else, but they can be rallied 
to an ideal, as the North Vietnamese and the 
Vietcong have sometimes shown. 

The ideal is nowhere to be found in Saigon. 

Unless a theme more positive and more 
stirring than simple anti-Communism can 
be found, the war appears likely to go on 
until someone gets tired and quits, which 
could take generations, 
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Unless the central fact of the allied war 
effort—the critical lack of commitment of 
South Vietnamese society to work for its 
own survival—is changed, there can be no 
real victory because there can be no viable; 
democratic Vietmamese society, which is 
what the United States came here to help 
build. 

The Americans responsible for the war 
effort seem to have given relatively little 
thought to this problem, perhaps because it 
drives them up against the reality that the 
people they are fighting for are none too 
eager to fight for themselves. 

Consider, for example, General Westmore- 
land's program for improving the South 
Vietnamese Army. It is contained in a thick 
booklet stamped “Secret,” and it includes 
44 subprograms—all of which relate to more 
equipment, better professional training, more 
advisers. None relate to what football coaches 
like to call “the will to win.” 

Commenting on this preoccupation with 
the material. The Saigon Post recalled the 
recent fate of the Egyptian Army, with its 
magnificent Soviet-made tanks and jets, and 
suggested that South Vietnam’s generals 
bear in mind Napoleon's dictum: “The moral 
is to the physical as 3 to 1.” 


SOUTH VIETNAMESE TROOPS CONSIDERED INEPT 


Allowing for such exceptional units as the 
marines, the rangers and the paratroopers, 
the performance of South Vietnam's forces 
has been shockingly bad, in the opinion of 
most advisers. 

Commanders only reluctantly commit their 
units to battle, because they are afraid of 
losing men. Once in battle, they are often 
unable to rally their troops. South Viet- 
namese units broke and ran during the 
early fighting around Conthien and again 
during recent fighting in the Mekong Delta. 

One recent instance of inaction by Gov- 
ernment troops occurred in the middle of 
May. The Vietcong overran a battalion com- 
mand post in the delta, killing three Ameri- 
can advisers and 29 South Vietnamese. One 
enemy body was found after the attack. 
Three South Vietnamese companies sat out 
the action only 300 yards away. 

After years of cajolery by their advisers, 
Government units still operate ineffectively 
at night (as, indeed, some American units 
do). A visitor recently inspected three “night 
patrols” in three parts of the country. One 
was walking down a highway with transistor 
radios blaring, one was asleep in a house 
and the third was hiding in a cave. 

The American advisers—whose superiors, 
including General Westmoreland, have re- 
fused to demand the removal of incompetent 
leaders—have had little impact. One former 
adviser described his role as that of “a 
glorified radio operator, tolerated only be- 
cause I could call in air strikes.” 


NEED FOR REINFORCEMENTS A MEASURE OF OUR 
FAILURE 


“Every time Westy makes a speech about 
how good the South Vietnam Army is,” 
another general has said, “I want to ask him 
why he keeps calling for more Americans. 
His need for reinforcements is a measure of 
our failure with the Vietnamese.” 

At the same time, paradoxically, the Amer- 
icans have created a dependent psychology 
in which the South Vietnamese abdicate re- 
sponsibility in combat only to reassert it 
later. 

An experienced adviser tells of having led 
a Government battalion in a ferocious all- 
night battle while its commander hid in 
a foxhole. The next morning, the commander 
emerged, shook himself and ordered his men 
to move out. When the American ted 
that a less bunched- up formation might be 
better, the commander coldly ignored him. 

At bottom, American officers say when they 
know that they will not be quoted by name, 
the trouble with the South Vietnamese 
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Army is a lack of leadership. The fighting 
men are tough, willing and courageous, but 
like soldiers everywhere, they are worthless 
if badly led and poorly motivated. 

The lack of leaders is heartbreaking to 
those who would reform the army. The best 
talent in the current generation has long 
since been lost: Thousands of men who 
might be leading South Vietnamese troops 
in combat are serving with the North Viet- 
namese or the Vietcong, heirs to the coun- 
try’s nationalist revolution against the 
French, Of all the Government officers sery- 
ing as lieutenant colonel or higher, only 
two fought on the side of the Vietminh 
in the war against the French. 

Some potential leaders are languishing in 
exile as a result of the purges of the last 
decade. Countless others have been killed 
in battle. 

MANY OFFICERS FOUND WEARY AND CYNICAL 

In their place stands a corps of young 
Officers, often incompetent and more often 
corrupt. Weary of the war and cynical to- 
ward it, many of them work a four-and-a- 
half-day week, leaving their troops at noon 
Friday and repairing to Contho or Danang 
or Saigon in search of diversion. It is not 
uncommon to see two dozen off-duty army 
Officers taking their ease of a Saturday night 
in Maxim's, a frightfully expensive Saigon 
nightclub, 

Watching one such group drive through 
town in a long black car recently, a Viet- 
namese student commented, “Nguyen Huu 
Tho doesn't live like that.” 

Mr. Tho is chairman of the National Liber- 
ation Front, political arm of the Vietcong. 

Saigon’s army hardly seems a likely force 
to lead a revolution, and whatever can be 
said of the army can be said of the Govern- 
ment as well, for the army is the Govern- 
ment. 

If the villagers resent soldiers who steal 
their rice and chickens, they resent far more 
the corrupt district and province officials, 
nearly all of them military men. They re- 
sent, for example, the delta province chief 
whose waterworks and electrical plant serve 
his headquarters and his house but not a 
single peasant hut; and they resent the high- 
lands province chief who sold them diseased 
pigs, bought with American aid funds, at 
enormous profit to himself. 


TALES OF CORRUPTION ABOUND IN SAIGON 


The corruption—the sense of a diseased 
society—is most pervasive in Saigon. Many 
of the stories that float through the city’s 
cafes are no doubt false; but in a sense, that 
does not matter because most of the people 
believe them. 

This belief is a major political fact, con- 
tributing to cynicism and noncommitment. 
Conceivably General X’s wife did not buy and 
sell draft.deferments; but everyone said she 
did. The question has been asked: Is it rea- 
sonable to expect young men to volunteer 
eagerly to fight for their country in this kind 
of atmosphere? 

La Thanh Nghe, a former Cabinet minis- 
ter, is accused of having sold antibiotics to 
the Vietcong and, at the same time, of hav- 
ing earned almost a million dollars in kick- 
backs from American drug suppliers. Police- 
men on duty at night along Tu Do Street tell 
a journalist that they will need $3 to be 
sure his car is not towed away. Clerks on 
the piers, unable to locate the papers needed 
to clear a shipment through customs sud- 
denly find them when $10 passes across the 
counter, 

Added to this is a civil service so weary, 
so undermanned, so bogged down in antique 
French techniques—18 seals and signatures 
are required on one car-ownership docu- 
ment—that the tiniest tasks require weeks. 

This is the system through which the paci- 
fication campaign must be made to work, 
through which the army must be reformed, 
the economy must be managed, the hearts 
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and minds of the people must somehow be 
won. 
WHAT KY AND THIEU SAY, AND WHAT THEY DO 
Premier Nguyen Cao Ky and Lieut. Gen. 
Nguyen Van Thieu, the chief of state, say 
all the right words, promising social justice, 
an end to corruption and a liberal revolution 
that will make the task of the Communists 
impossible. 
But Premier Ky also once advised West- 
ern journalists to “watch what I do, not what 
I say”—and watching is not often encourag- 


After months of American prodding, for 
instance, the Government issued its procla- 
mation of national reconciliation,” supposed- 
ly the beginning of a campaign to persuade 
high-ranking Vietcong to defect. Since then, 
the subject has been dropped, and only one 
field-grade enemy officer has turned himself 
in, 

Four men who know Vietnam well have 
also watched. They recently said the same 
thing in different ways. 

A former Premier commented: “The prob- 
lem isn’t the North Vietnamese Army. It’s 
the South Vietnamese Government.” 

An American who has worked in the prov- 
inces for more than five years: “Nobody 
considers the Vietcong Robin Hood any more. 
But the Government and the army are still 
the Sheriff of Nottingham, and you'll never 
sell that.” 

A Saigon editor: “What is needed is some- 
one who can seriously make the same claim 
on the loyalty of the people as Ho Chi Minh 
does in the North. Without that, there can be 
nothing. The Americans will never under- 
stand, but it is obvious that the problem is 
not military but political, not American but 
Vietnamese. We have more of everything mil- 
itary—more bombing, more troops, more 
money—yet the situation does not change. 
This can be explained only in terms of the 
population’s indifference, or even hostility, to 
Saigon.” 

A young army officer: No South Viet- 
namese whose career or pocketbook isn’t in- 
volved really looks up to or respects Ky. He 
could never be our national hero—too young, 
too flashy, too American, too much the play- 
boy, too much the pilot.” 


ELECTIONS VIEWED AS A WAY TO TURN THE 
TIDE—IF 


Confronted with these attitudes, and with 
open insurrection by militant Buddhists, the 
Government consented to national elections 
this fall. They offer an enormous opportu- 
nity, everyone here agrees, to rally the peo- 
ple behind Saigon, to give the country a 
psychological lift, to dash the claims of the 
Vietcong to legitimacy and possibly even to 
open the way to peace negotiations. 

But the military’s old habits persist; it 
would be unrealistic not to expect them to. At 
the generals’ insistence, the only serious 
peace candidate, Au Truong Thanh, was 
ruled off the ballot, and the only nominee 
even remotely identifiable as a national hero, 
Maj. Gen. Duong Van Minh, was refused per- 
mission to return to the country. 

Several left-wing candidates for the Sen- 
ate were also denied the right to run. 

A Saigon newspaper spoke for most of the 
country’s intelligentsia and most civilian 
politicians when it said: “This may succeed 
in keeping out [of office] the people dedi- 
cated to radical social changes and reforms, 
and to ridding our people of inequalities and 
injustices with the perpetuation of which we 
would not triumph over Communism.” 

The remaining candidates—a collection of 
middle-aged and middle-class conserva- 
tives—seem to offer no real alternatives. The 
most prominent of these, Tran Van Huong, 
is considered an elderly, kindly and thor- 
oughly honest retired teacher, whose brief 
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term as Premier in 1964 and 1965 was char- 
acterized chiefly by his stubbornness. Even 
his supporters concede that he is not the 
vibrant national leader the country needs. 


OUTLOOK AFTER THE VOTING: NO BASIC CHANGES 


Neither Mr, Huong nor any of the nine 
other civilian candidates is given more than 
a slight chance of winning, even if the bal- 
loting is scrupulously honest, which few 
expect it to be. The built-in advantages of 
incumbents, here as elsewhere, are so great 
that only a figure of great charisma can over- 
come them. 

So the outlook, four weeks before election 
day, is for a ratification of the Thieu-Ky re- 
gime, with all that would mean: a “legiti- 
mized” but essentially unchanged central 
Government, continuation of heavy-handed 
police tactics, the same generally corrupt 
officials in the provinces, the same dispirited 
army, more war. 

The prospect may be agonizing to Ameri- 
cans, but it is far worse for the South Viet- 
namese. 

“What am I to do?” a young businessman 
asked a friend not long ago. “Vote for Thieu 
and Ky, and watch my country get torn 
apart for four more years? Vote for one of the 
civilians, when you and I both know they 
can't provide any real leadership? Join the 
Vietcong? Go to France or America? 

“You know I can’t do any of those things. 
I shall just have to wait longer.” 


LOYALTIES OF THE HAMLETS 
SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, August 6.—Fol- 
lowing is a table, based on official United 
States data, breaking down South Vietnam’s 
hamlet population according to degree of 
loyalty to the Saigon Government or the 
Vietcong. Added to the hamlet population, 
the nation’s 3,732,500 city dwellers account 

for the total population, 17,165,300. 


Hamlets Population 

Total Government control. 168 489, 300 
Partial Government control 1,776 3.129. 100 
Contested — =-= 3,245 4 360; 600 
Contested (Vietcong-leaning)__ 2, 156 1. 976, 100 
Partial Vietcong control 528 402, 200 
Total Vietcong control. 3,978 2, 923,200 
Unclassified 6 152, 300 
T ( 12, 537 13, 432, 800 


Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
also commend both the able Senators 
from New York for their talks this 
morning. 

For some time, I have been worried 
about the political situation as it is de- 
veloping among the people in South Viet- 
nam. As I have presented on this floor 
the people of Vietnam are tired. They 
have been fighting somebody for more 
than a quarter of a century. We have un- 
wittingly eroded their economy; and on 
my last trip it appeared that something 
has happened to their basic desire and 
determination to continue this war. 

What worries me now has nothing 
whatever to do with the gallantry of our 
Air Force and Navy fliers over North 
Vietnam or the gallantry of all our mili- 
tary in South Vietnam. It does have to 
do with the people of South Vietnam 
themselves, along with the gigantic cost 
to the American taxpayer of this our con- 
tinuing adventure in the Far East. 

I would agree with my friend from 
New York in that if these elections turn 
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out to be what it begins to look as if they 
will be, namely, a farce from the stand- 
point of any true representation of the 
will of the people of South Vietnam, this 
administration might as well face up o 
that result in major fashion. We have 
many costly problems in other parts of 
the world; and, as the Senator from New 
York has well stated in the past there are 
also many problems here in this country 
today that require heavy expenditures. 

I thank the able Senator for yielding. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I thank 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
join in commending the Senators from 
New York on their statements. It seems 
to me that both statements are espe- 
cially timely. I detect from reports in 
the press, committee hearings here in 
the Senate, and the testimony of wit- 
nesses such as Admiral Sharp and others, 
that we are at a point when the admin- 
istration is about to make the decision 
to greatly enlarge the war, both by in- 
creasing the bombing and by increasing 
the number of troops, in an effort to 
bring this war to a successful military 
conclusion, with, at the same time, this 
project for elections. 

I join in the skepticism about the pos- 
sibility of conducting a genuine election 
in that unfortunate country, for many 
reasons which I will not take the time 
to go into—primarily for lack of any 
tradition of participation by the people 
in the electoral process, and the ease 
with which the present junta can domi- 
nate the conditions under which an elec- 
tion is held. 

It was contemplated, after Geneva, 
that elections would be held. But those 
elections were to be supervised by the 
International Control Commission. Cer- 
tainly elections held before the occupa- 
tion of the country by the United States, 
would have been quite different than in 
the situation that prevails today. But I 
think precipitation of a discussion as the 
Senators from New York have done to- 
day, is very important at this time, be- 
cause the administration should not un- 
dertake a decision to seriously enlarge 
the war without discussion. I would hope 
also they would not act without the ap- 
proval of the majority of the Senate and 
of the people of this country. And, ex- 
cept through a general election, it is very 
difficult to ascertain whether the people 
approve, except through Congress itself. 
I hope that in the coming days, further 
discussion of this matter, discussion of 
which has now been renewed by the 
Senators from New York, will take place. 
I think it would be a disaster to greatly 
enlarge the war. 

Even if we took over both North Viet- 
nam and South Vietnam by military 
means, we would by no means have 
solved our problem; we would only have 
created a slightly different problem, and 
one which would be perhaps even more 
difficult to disengage from. Then there 
would always be that other problem— 
which apparently the administration 
denies vigorously—that there could be a 
much wider war involving China. 
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So I commend the Senators, and hope 
that the rest of the Senate will join in 
this discussion. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I thank 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, one of 
the most difficult questions that has been 
raised about the participation of the 
United States in the war in Vietnam has 
been our purpose in being there. I believe 
the Senator from New York has re- 
sponded to that question as well as any- 
one could, when he said, quoting Presi- 
dent Johnson, that the fight is for the 
principle of self-determination. The peo- 
ple of Vietnam should be able to choose 
without restriction the government they 
desire. In past years, President Eisen- 
hower, President Kennedy, and Presi- 
dent Johnson have stated that purpose. 
And as the Senator from Rhode Island 
said earlier, if that is not our purpose, 
then we can find none. 

It provides a moral basis for our pres- 
ence in Vietnam. It would be very diffi- 
cult for the United States to intervene 
in the elections either through its mili- 
tary or civilian personnel. 

It points up the difficulty of our 
presence. Our country cannot remake 
Vietnam. It cannot provide a government 
with democratic values unless the people 
have the unimpeded opportunity to ex- 
press themselves in the election, and 
want those values. 

We should nevertheless speak up. The 
elections ought to be free and restric- 
tions ought to be removed. 

As the Senator pointed out, one of the 
most ominous events which has oc- 
curred is the reported decision of the 
Government of South Vietnam to main- 
tain the Military Advisory Committee, a 
council supposedly established to advise 
whatever government may be elected, 
but I fear it would be the government 
itself. 

It is necessary, therefore, that we 
constantly review, as the two Senators 
from New York have stated, of whether 
the purpose of our presence in Vietnam 
is supported by the actions of the gov- 
ernment and people of South Vietnam 
as a whole. 

I commend both the senior and 
junior Senators from New York for 
their valuable contributions today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the junior Senator from New York be 
permitted to continue for an additional 
5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from 
Kentucky. I think that the events of the 
last 4 or 6 months are particularly 
ominous. 

American casualties are now running 
at a greater rate than South Vietnamese 
casualties. We undertook—some time 
ago—the responsibility for the large 
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military engagements and they under- 
took the responsibility for the pacifica- 
tion program. 

We have with great bravery and 
courage met our responsibility, but their 
efforts in the field of pacification have 
been less than successful. And pacifica- 
tion in the last analysis means the 
loyalty of the people. f 

If we cannot get the loyalty of the 
people in South Vietnam and if they are 
unwilling to make that fight, we cannot 
do it for them. 

As President Kennedy said in 1963, “It 
is their war. We can help them win it, 
but we cannot win it for them.” 

Once it becomes our war, it will be 
that much more difficult. It seems that 
over the past 6 months it has been be- 
coming more and more our war. Our 
casualties are increasing. They refuse to 
have a general mobilization. There is a 
failure on the part of the people in the 
small hamlets to cooperate. 

This is their struggle, and they must 
become involved if it is to be a successful 
war. 

Certainly the Vietcong are making 
that sacrifice and effort. Certainly the 
North Vietnamese are fighting with 
great dedication, as are our troops and 
some of the ARVN. 

That is not, however, characteristic 
of the efforts of the South Vietnamese. It 
is not characteristic of either their army 
or their efforts at pacification. 

We now proclaim the idea of having 
an election and letting the people them- 
selves decide their own future and des- 
tiny. And the ruling junta in South 
Vietnam is making of that election a 
fraud and a farce, feeling perhaps that 
we are trapped in there and that there is 
no way that the United States can get 
out or withdraw. They feel that they can 
do exactly what they want to do. 

I think that it must be a matter of 
great concern to us. We can exert all of 
the military effort that we want to. We 
can send a million more men there. We 
can drop thousands and thousands of 
additional tons of bombs on North Viet- 
nam and still not win the war, if the peo- 
ple in South Vietnam are not interested 
in making it their struggle and support- 
ing the Government of South Vietnam. 

I think it was always our great concern 
when we increased our efforts there that 
it not become our war against Asians, 
and thus a continuation of the struggle 
of the French against the people of 
South Vietnam. 

That is the direction in which we are 
moving at the moment. That is why I say 
that it is a matter of great concern that 
this election not be a fraud. 

The people there listen to just their 
own leaders. I do not think in such a 
case we could deal with Gen. Thieu or 
Marshal Ky as the leaders of South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
emphasize what the Senator said about 
the war becoming our war. In the course 
of the last election, in 1964, it was my 
impression that this was not to become 
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our war. That was the major theme of 
the campaign, that there would be no 
wider war. That was the theme through- 
out the election. 

I thought that was what our own peo- 
ple thought they were supporting, and 
would still like to support. However, when 
that war has widened and become our 
war, it seems to me, that it is quite a 
different matter. We ought to reassess 
the situation and do what the Senator 
has suggested. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator on what I think is a 
timely, important, and praiseworthy 
speech. 

I think it has become increasingly evi- 
dent, over the passing months, that the 
upcoming elections in South Vietnam 
are little more than charade. 

Perhaps this should be no surprise to 
us, because our characterization of the 
war in South Vietnam has always been 
faulty, it seems to me. 

From the beginning, it has been a 
struggle between two authoritarian gov- 
ernments, each of which entertains am- 
bitions to ultimately rule over a reunited 
country. 

To pretend that this has been a strug- 
gle between freedom on the one hand and 
tyranny on the other is to assume that 
tyranny wears only a red cloak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from New York be permitted to 
continue for an additional 5 minutes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. As the Senator from 
New York well knows, tyranny wears 
many cloaks. One is communism; an- 
other is the kind of military junta gov- 
ernment that presently presides in 
Saigon. 

I have just been reading an account of 
the elections in South Vietnam which 
appears in a recent column written by 
Clayton Fritchey. It is so pertinent to the 
subject of this debate that I should like 
to ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE or AFFAIRS 
(By Clayton Fritchey) 

WasHINGTON.—"“We are in South Vietnam 
today,” says President Johnson, because we 
want to allow a little nation self-determina- 
tion. We want them to be able to go and 
vote for the kind of leaders they want and 
select the type of government they want.” 

Johnson was saying in effect what Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Eisenhower had said be- 
fore him, which is that the U.S. is not in 
Vietnam to take over the country, or the 
war, but to help the South Vietnamese help 
themselves. 

To that end we have unflinchingly paid 
an ominous price in casualties and money to 
save the country, to try to stabilize it, and 
pave the way for an election to establish a 
democratic, representative government which 
the people would support and the army would 
fight for. 
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Since everyone agrees that the war cannot 
be won without the loyal support of the 
people of South Vietnam, the election sched- 
uled for September 3 could very well be the 
critical point in this long conflict. We know 
from sad experience that the people and the 
soldiers will not risk their lives for the present 
military government, dictatorially run by 
Generals Thieu and Ky. But the hope has 


been that all this would change once an 


honest election gave the people the exhilirat- 
ing experience of self-government. 

If, however, the military junta, in its de- 
termination to stay in power, Keeps on 
rigging the election, it will not only have 
betrayed the Vietnamese, but the American 
people as well, for all of our sacrifices will 
then have been in vain. 

President Johnson should long ago have 
warned Thieu and Ky and their fellow gen- 
erals of what the public reaction in the US. 
will be if they persist in making a travesty 
of the election. Support for the war is al- 
ready in jeopardy in the U.S. Corruption of 
the electoral process could be the last straw. 
Dr, Phan Quang Dan, who is running for 
Vice-President on the civilian ticket of Phan 
Khac Suu, says, “The prestige of Vietnam de- 
pends on this election, and so does the Amer- 
ican support of the war.” 

The Council of Republican Organizations 
is probably right in charging that the elec- 
tions “may already have been rendered mean- 
ingless by the manipulations” of Thieu and 
Ky, who are heading up the military slate 
for President and Vice-President. 

No anti-war candidates are allowed to run. 
The most popular general in the country (a 
former premier) has been exiled and ruled 
off the ballot. (Imagine Truman not permit- 
ting Gen. Eisenhower to return from Paris to 
Tun in 1952). Campaign news in the press is 
censored by and for the junta, Radio and 
television likewise. The chief peace candi- 
date, Au Truong Thang, is ruled out on 
charges of being a Communist and neutralist 
even though he served in Ky’s own cabinet 
last year as Minister of Economics. The strong 
trades union ticket is banned on a flimsy 
technicality. 

The rural areas, where most of the populace 
lives, have been kept in darkness about the 
election. All candidates for the Senate must 
run at large instead of, as in the U.S., from 
their home districts. The Constitution re- 
quires “all military personnel and civil serv- 
ants” to take leave of absence before seeking 
Office but Thieu and Ky are still running the 
country. The Thieu-Ky combine has un- 
limited funds at its disposal. The civilian 
tickets are allowed only $13,000 each for the 
whole campaign. 

Not content with having virtually wrapped 
up victory in advance, the junta now spreads 
the word that it is forming a “military af- 
fairs committee” which will continue to di- 
rect national policy no matter what the 
voters decree. Premier Ky also warns that if 
any opposition ticket should win by “trick- 
ery” he will overthrow it. Trickery apparently 
means not voting for the generals. 

Despite the degredation of the election, 
there has not been a murmur of protest from 
the U.S. government. The truth is the John- 
son Administration wants the generals to win 
so that our puppets will appear to have 
democratic sanction. The last thing the Ad- 
ministration wants is a civilian victory which 
might bring to power new leaders deter- 
mined to run their country independently of 
the U.S. 


Mr. CHURCH. I do not know whether 
it is possible for the United States to 
make Vietnamese elections honest and 
democratic, or whether, in the context of 
Vietnamese life and tradition, that can 
happen now. But to pretend that the war 
in Vietnam is, today, a struggle between 
tyranny and freedom, as we know free- 
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dom is, it seems to me, merely to convert 
a tragedy into a farce. 

I wish that there were some answers 
now for the present predicament. I my- 
self have opposed the policy of our ever- 
deepening involvement in Vietnam, 
because I believed it would lead us ulti- 
mately into this very kind of entrapment. 

The Senator from New York has 
characterized the problem in a most ex- 
emplary way. I associate myself with 
his remarks. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the statement of 
the Senator from Idaho. As I have trav- 
eled around the world, I have supported 
the commitment of the United States in 
South Vietnam. As the Senator from 
Idaho knows, I have had deep reserva- 
tions about the bombing of North Viet- 
nam and our widening commitment 
there. But I have said I do not believe 
the United States should pull out uni- 
laterally. 

I have always returned to the strong- 
est argument that I think could be 
made—and I am sure the Senator from 
Idaho has had the same experience— 
that in the last analysis—after President 
Johnson’s announcement in 1964—we 
should permit an election in South Viet- 
nam to let the people themselves decide 
their destiny. That is, after all, what we 
are fighting for. Those who were opposed 
to our involvement could readily under- 
stand that. I have said that the North 
Vietnamese would not permit an elec- 
tion—that Ho Chi Mnih would not per- 
mit an election. 

But it appeared that there would be 
an election, a free election, in South 
Vietnam. We made that commitment 
publicly. We said we would permit a free 
election, and all people could participate. 
Whether they wanted communism, or 
neutralism, or a junta, or whatever lead- 
ership they wanted, the people of South 
Vietnam could decide for themselves. 
That argument is gone now, as the elec- 
tion nears the Saigon junta has ruled 
out “neutralists,” has ruled out “Commu- 
nists,” has ruled out others of whom the 
generals disapproved; and now they will 
not even let those who are left partici- 
pate freely and openly. 

If there is no free election, I do not 
know what can be said if someone asks, 
“What are you doing in South Vietnam?” 
What can one possibly argue? What is 
the remaining argument that can be 
made for what we are doing there? 

One point to which we committed our- 
selves publicly—the President of the 
United States and the American Gov- 
ernment—is that we would let the people 
decide for themselves. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to do so, and the people are not 
being permitted to decide for themselves. 
The junta which we are supporting mili- 
tarily and economically is not permitting 
them to decide. 

Where is our whole moral position in 
that part of the world? Without a free 
election, I do not believe it is there any 
longer, and I believe that, under those 
circumstances, a reassessment of the en- 
tire situation is obviously required. If the 
Saigon regime is not going to cooperate 
so that the people can decide what they 
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want, what is our position in Vietnam? 
I think it will be destroyed. 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). Under the or- 
der previously entered, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Younc] is recognized for a 
period not to exceed 20 minutes. 


THE PROPOSED NIKE X ANTI- 
BALLISTIC MISSILE SYSTEM IN 
DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BILL 
SHOULD BE REJECTED OR THIS 
APPROPRIATION BILL DEFEATED 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the Department of Defense appropria- 
tion bill, which will be fully debated in 
the Senate next week, provides for $730 
million for the Nike X antiballistic mis- 
sile system of defense. Together with un- 
expended funds for this purpose, the 
total amount available to be spent on 
this system in fiscal year 1968 totals ap- 
proximately $970 million. This would be 
an indefensible expenditure. It would re- 
sult in an utter waste of taxpayers’ 
money, just as all of the millions here- 
tofore spent on the deployment of anti- 
ballistic missile systems ringing some 
cities of our Nation have been fruitless 
and wasteful. 

Negotiations have been proceeding be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union seeking to eliminate the deploy- 
ment of antiballistic missile systems. 
These should proceed for av least an- 
other year. I support the views of Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara that our of- 
fensive power makes it an unnecessary 
and wasteful action to expand the Nike X 
antiballistic missile system or any other 
similar system at this time. This would 
be a stupid and indefensible waste of 
public money. 

Mr. President, this proposed appropri- 
ation is only the beginning of what could 
become the greatest waste of taxpayers’ 
money in the history of the country. Fur- 
thermore, after construction it would cost 
between $4 billion and $5 billion a year to 
maintain. 

Even a first step to protect our Min- 
utemen missile sites and to a lesser de- 
gree 10 American cities would cost at 
least between $3 billion and $4 billion, 
with the likelihood that this would be 
doubled by operational costs. Secretary 
McNamara has made it clear that this 
would merely be a down payment on a 
price tag that would eventually be at 
least $40 billion. From research that I 
have made on this subject. I am con- 
vinced that the total price tag would 
eventually come closer to $60 billion or 
$70 billion, and even those figures are 
considered conservative by some experts. 
The proposed ABM system can readily 
become the largest and most expensive 
“pork barrel” project of all time. 

In testifying before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara stated: 

There is no system or combination of 
systems within presently available technol- 


ogy which would permit the deployment 
now of an antiballistic missile defense cap- 
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able of giving us any reasonable hope of 
keeping U.S. fatalities below some tens of 
millions in a major Soviet nuclear attack 
on our cities. 


Secretary McNamara has presented 
estimates of the ability of such a sys- 
tem to reduce American casualties in the 
event of a nuclear war. He estimates 
that, in the absence of an ABM system, 
the United States would suffer 100 to 
135 million fatalities if the Soviet Union 
were to strike first, and 90 to 95 million 
if the United States were to strike 
first. He estimates that if we deployed an 
antiballistic missile system and the Rus- 
sians merely maintain their present of- 
fensive capability without responding to 
the new situation, the dreaded nuclear 
exchange would still kill between 20 mil- 
lion and 40 million Americans. If the 
Russians chose to respond by increasing 
their offensive armaments, ultimately 
American fatalities could mount to 120 

on, 

Mr. President, what kind of protection 
is this? Also, officials in the Pentagon 
talk of protecting 50 of our larger cities. 
Which 50? What of the hundreds of mil- 
lions of Americans who live in the un- 
protected remainder of our Nation? In 
effect, we are playing a macabre numbers 
game which offers neither our Nation nor 
the Soviet Union any real protection 
whatever. The construction of an anti- 
ballistic missile system in reality repre- 
sents a kind of maginot line—an 
imagined security. No such system can be 
more than fractionally effective, and its 
deployment would represent a waste of 
billions of dollars, with no added security 
to either side. 

Not only would such an action be un- 
wise from a military and economic point 
of view, but it could also have grave polit- 
ical implications. By plunging ahead with 
the deployment of a relatively primitive 
ABM missile system, we run the risk of 
escalating the arms race to a fantas- 
tically high and unbelievably costly 
plateau. One more upward spiral of the 
arms race would probably leave both 
sides with no more real security than 
each has now. 

After we both have antiballistic missile 
systems, we may rest assured that the 
race will then start all over again to 
produce new, more expensive and more 
sophisticated missiles that can penetrate 
the antimissile systems. After another 
costly race is over, there is every reason 
to believe that the balance of power will 
settle at the same point where it now 
rests. Neither our Nation nor the Soviet 
Union will be any safer. Each will have 
managed to maintain a stalemate only by 
the expenditure of vast sums of money 
that might have been put to more con- 
structive use. 

When the balance of military strength 
is stabilized on that new plane, so expen- 
sively purchased, the world, far from be- 
ing safer, will be more insecure than 
ever. After the expenditures of billions 
of dollars, the two super powers will have 
achieved nothing constructive. As a mat- 
ter of fact, should confidence in these 
defensive missile systems become exces- 
sive, the effect may even hasten the hour 
of ultimate thermonuclear destruction 
by infusing policymakers of both nations 
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with an unwarranted assurance, the 
frailty of which will be fatally demon- 
strated in the first moments of battle. 

Mr. President, our only real defense is 
to keep our offensive power so far ahead 
of the Russian defense that it will remain 
perfectly clear to the Soviet leadership 
that a first strike against us will trigger 
an unbearable response. We must con- 
stantly seek to improve our offensive mis- 
siles now standing in concrete silos and 
underwater in our Polaris submarines. 
We now maintain a 3 or 4-to-1 ad- 
vantage over the Soviet Union in the 
number of strategic missiles we possess, 
but even this does not fully measure the 
advantage enjoyed by our Nation. Soviet 
missiles threaten our land-base ICBM 
force, but they cannot threaten our large 
and highly effective Polaris force which 
is based on submarines and is invulner- 
able to attack. 

Above everything else we maintain 41 
Polaris submarines, each carrying 16 
missiles with nuclear warheads. These 
submarines are capable of remaining un- 
der the water for a period as long as 300 
days and nights. There are two complete 
crews trained and available for every 
Polaris submarine. The latest of these 
submarines, the Will Rogers, was 
launched and successfully fired missiles 
but a few weeks back. 

These missiles, which approximate in 
number 700, have a maximum range of 
approximately 2,875 land miles. This is 
the capability of the most modern of 
these Polaris submarines. Earlier mod- 
els have a range of approximately 1,370 
land miles. They are capable of firing 
missiles with nuclear warheads from un- 
der the ocean, and, of course, no area 
within the vast land mass of Communist 
China or the rest of Asia or Europe and 
the entire area of the Soviet Union is 
safe from devastation by missiles fired 
from these submarines. 

With all this tremendous power, it 
would be wasteful and foolhardy on our 
part to vote this appropriation contain- 
ing provisions for an antiballistic defense 
at the cost of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and which will be just the be- 
ginning of what will become the biggest 
billion dollar boondoggle of all time. 

Mr. President, what nuclear power is 
threatening the peace of the world now? 
There is not one, unless someone wishes 
to claim that Albania is offering a threat, 
or Communist China, which has a crude 
nuclear capacity, but which will not have 
the capacity to make a nuclear attack 
on us with intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles before 1975 at the earliest. 

Our tremendous nuclear capability is 
far superior to that of the present nu- 
clear capability of the Soviet Union. In 
addition to our tremendous airpower we 
maintain on the ocean and under the 
ocean the most powerful Navy capable of 
offensive action and destruction of the 
enemy that has ever been known, Ad- 
mittedly, our intercontinental ballistic 
missile power with nuclear warheads ex- 
ceeds that of the Soviet Union on the 
basis of 3 to 1. 

The Soviet Union is the only nation in 
the world having even the capability of 
attacking the United States with inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. The Soviet 
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Union is no longer a “have not” nation. 
It is a “have” nation. There was a time 
in that grim cold war period following 
the end of World War II when the dic- 
tator of the Soviet Union, Stalin, offered 
a threat to the peace and safety of the 
world. Stalin is no longer the ruler of 
the Soviet Union. Today, the Soviet Un- 
ion is veering toward capitalism and co- 
existence. 

The present leadership is evincing co- 
operation toward us instead of threaten- 
ing annihilation. The Soviet Union is no 
longer the menace it once was to the 
peace of the world. Its leaders are in- 
terested in expanding and improving the 
lives of its citizens. It is really unthink- 
able that there would be any nuclear 
conflict between us. 

Mr, President, another interesting pos- 
sibility is that the rulers of the Kremlin 
are probably not yet at that point where 
they would publicly state that the few 
antiballistic missile sites which they have 
constructed and intend to construct are 
being built to protect their nation against 
future Chinese nuclear weapons, The 
Chinese threat as a nuclear power is 
minimal today, and will not be a threat 
to us for many years to come. However, 
because of the proximity of China and 
the Soviet Union, Red China will be a 
threat to the Soviet Union long before it 
endangers our Nation. The country 
which will first feel the shadow of the 
Chinese nuclear power is the Soviet 
Union. 

In this connection, as I have said be- 
fore in this Chamber, our distinguished 
former colleague from Arizona, Barry 
Goldwater, in the course of his 1964 cam- 
paign for the Presidency, made some wise 
statements, when we look back on them. 
Perhaps one of the wisest was when he 
said: 

I predict that if within 10 years from now 
there should be a war between Communist 
Chira and the United States, the Soviet 
Union will be fighting on the side of the 
United States as an ally and as a comrade 
in arms. 


Mr. President, this proposed anti- 
ballistic missile experiment en- 
courage additional waste of taxpayers’ 
money on the civil defense boondoggle 
which has to date cost taxpayers more 
than $1.5 billion. No man, woman, or 
child in the United States is any safer 
today, because over the years these 
bureaucrats of the Department of De- 
fense, in the so-called Civil Defense Di- 
vision, have squandered all this money. 
The only result of which has been to give 
some politicians in States and cities and 
in the Federal Government high-salaried 
positions while they render no service 
whatsoever to the defense of our country. 

The Secretary of Defense and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
agree that a ballistic missile defense sys- 
tem must be accompanied by a complete 
fallout shelter program. Those favoring a 
massive fallout civil defense shelter 
building program have estimated that 
such a system, to be at all effective, would 
cost American taxpayers anywhere from 
$20 billion to $302 billion. Not millions of 
dollars—billions of dollars. 

Even then, the experts say there is no 
guarantee that any fallout shelter pro- 
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gram would be at all effective in saving 
lives. 

To embark now upon a project of such 
dubious value, at such fantastic expense, 
-against the advice of the Secretary of 
Defense, and at a time when we are 
pleading with other nations against any 
further expenditures for such arma- 
ments, makes no sense whatever and 
should be rejected. 

Mr. President, a blind determination 
simply to acquire more nuclear hardware 
than the Russians falls far short of being 
the kind of statesmanship the Nation 
needs. 

After 20 years of the nuclear arms race, 
the conclusion should be obvious that the 
only defense, the only protection, against 
missile attack is making sure that it 
never happens. A new race for “defen- 
sive” weapons would do nothing to ad- 
vance that cause. There is every reason 
to believe the contrary. The present situ- 
ation in which the Soviet Union has the 
power to destroy us and we have the 
power to destroy them, even after ab- 
sorbing a first strike, is far from ideal. 
However, it is surely better than the new 
and highly unstable situation that would 
be created by escalating the scale of 
overkill another notch. 

President Johnson has indicated that 
the leaders of the Soviet Union have 
shown interest in negotiating for an 
agreement whereby neither nation will 
embark on the construction of antibal- 
listic missile systems. Let us hope that 
the leaders of the Soviet Union will show 
a degree of restraint which would make 
it clear that they are doing only the 
minimum necessary to insure themselves 
against any possible threat from Com- 
munist China, and thereby avoid a fan- 
tastic escalation of the armament race. 
There is reason to believe that this can 
be accomplished if we do not act hastily 
in committing ourselves to a project of 
such immense proportions. 

We should continue to seek an under- 
standing with the Soviet Union whereby 
neither side would expand its defensive 
facilities beyond their present level. Such 
an understanding would freeze the stra- 
tegic situation roughly as it is today with 
each side depending on its offensive mis- 
siles to provide the deterrent. 

No inspection would be needed for such 
an agreement since we are clearly main- 
taining a continuous surveillance of the 
Soviet Union, and they could not deploy 
a system costing upward of $30 billion 
without our being aware of it. 

Mr. President, in the great nuclear 
poker game being played by the world’s 
only two real nuclear powers, the stakes 
are becoming increasingly higher. Pow- 
erful forces are exerting and will con- 
tinue to exert tremendous pressures on 
the administration and Congress to pro- 
ceed with the construction of an antibal- 
listic missile system. The power of big de- 
fense contractors to influence the ABM 
decision is great. A recent advertisement 
by an investment analysis firm was en- 
titled “Nike X: $30 billion for whom?” It 
listed 28 companies with large defense 
contracts that could profit handsomely” 
if a full-scale ABM system were to be in- 
stalled. In an article published in the 
New Republic, Fred Collins broke this 
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down to show that companies on the list 
have 300 plants in 42 States and 172 con- 
gressional districts, with a minimum of 1 
million employees. Even a political novice 
can readily see that this adds up to a 
great deal of potential political influence 
and pressure, particularly if a recession 
should slow employment. 

Mr. President, it would be tragic were 
this to become a political issue and were 
reason to give way to the heated emo- 
tions of partisan politics. Decisions made 
this year and next regarding our com- 
mitment to an antiballistic missile sys- 
tem, however small at first, will influence 
the lives of all Americans for generations 
to come. To negotiate a commonsense 
agreement with the Russians is a far 
more hopeful course for saving our civili- 
zation than embarking on another round 
of cold war escalation. 

Mr. Presidert, I am in complete agree- 
ment with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
that the decision as to whether to pro- 
ceed with an antiballistic missile system 
is too momentous a question to leave 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, officials of 
the Defense Department and other mem- 
bers of the military-industrial complex. 
There must be full and free discussion 
in the Congress and in the public media. 
Thc American people must know the facts 
before a decision of this magnitude is 
made by the militarists. 

The recommendation made last week 
by the senior Senator from Pennsylvania, 
that a blue ribbon commission be estab- 
lished by the President to provide a care- 
ful and objective evaluation of what 
course we should follow in this area, is 
the most constructive suggestion made 
to date. I hope that the President will 
accept it and establish this commission 
without delay. Until much further con- 
sideration has been given this matter, it 
would be not only wasteful but foolhardy 
for us to appropriate 1 cent of taxpay- 
ers’ money for this purpose. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I commend the Senator 
from Ohio for the splendid speech he 
has made. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, he has heard practically 
the same testimony that I have heard 
as a member of the Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I ask the Senator whether, having 
listened to that testimony carefully, as 
I know he has, he does not agree with me 
that it is perfectly clear the Russian anti- 
ballistic missile system is just no good. 
We can penetrate it any time we wish. 
We could destroy Moscow tomorrow, de- 
spite their so-called tallin ABM system. 
And, conversely, our antiballistie missile 
system is no good. 

They could destroy us by a concen- 
trated attack in strength. We might 
knock down the first missile and have a 
chance of knocking down the second, but 
the third, fourth, and fifth would get 
through. 

In my opinion, to spend this money is 
absolute folly, and I strongly object to 
the comments made in the report of the 
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Committee on Appropriations—which, 
incidentally, does not have any particu- 
lar expertise with respect to an anti- 
ballistic missile system—which advises 
that it is the sense of Congress that this 
system should be deployed. It is not the 
sense of this Senator, and I take it that 
it is not the sense of the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The distin- 
guished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is correct. I am happy that he and 
I are in complete agreement on this 
subject. Both of us have studied the en- 
tire matter very intensely. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


TROOPS TO VIETNAM 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, is the John- 
son administration blind to the signs of 
growing public unrest about Vietnam? 
Is it deaf to the cautionary advice of 
Members of Congress? 

It would seem so, for once again the 
President has decided to enlarge the 
American commitment there without of- 
fering any justification whatsoever to 
Congress or the American people. 

Tucked into his tax message was the 
stark announcement that he had decided 
to authorize an increase of at least 45,000 
in the number of men to be sent to Viet- 
nam this fiscal year. 

In consequence, he warned, defense 
spending may rise by as much as $4 bil- 
lion over the amount we are asked to 
provide in the defense appropriation bill 
now pending in the Senate. 

Congress will be billed, in short, after 
the additional troops are on their way 
and we are faced with an accomplished 
fact. 

The credibility of the administration’s 
Vietnam policy wears thinner by the day. 
On July 26, for example, when Secretary 
McNamara appeared before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, I asked him what 
consideration was being given to the pro- 
posal by Senator Cooper and others, in- 
cluding myself, that the bombing of 
North Vietnam be confined, in essence, 
to stopping infiltration of men and sup- 
plies into South Vietnam. 

The Secretary replied that he could 
not discuss future military operations, 
which was no answer at all. Yet, accord- 
ing to the Evans-Novak column of Au- 
gust 4, Mr. McNamara came away from 
a recent briefing in Saigon “highly im- 
pressed with new evidence strongly indi- 
cating that the bombing is paying its 
own way, despite political fallout back 
home and around the world.” 

If so, why did he not say as much 
when the bombing question was raised 
by me in our committee? The answer, I 
fear, is that the lack of candor displayed 
by the President on the troop question 
has become a way of life in this admin- 
istration. 

During the weeks of speculation that 
preceded the President’s announcement, 
I took the position that, unless there is 
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a clear demonstration by our defense ex- 
perts of an overriding military necessity, 
we should avoid the introduction of ad- 
ditional American forces in Vietnam be- 
yond those already scheduled. 

This conclusion is based on my con- 
viction, shared by many of the best in- 
formed persons with whom I have con- 
sulted both here and in Southeast Asia, 
that the war in Vietnam will never be 
won if we attempt to do for the South 
Vietnamese those things which only they 
can do for themselves. 

I do not pretend to know the right 
number of American troops that should 
be in Vietnam. I do know, however, that 
the scope of our present involvement is 
such that this has already become too 
much of an American war. The addi- 
tion of more of our troops is bound to 
negate still further our efforts to help 
establish an independent and viable po- 
litical and social structure in South Viet- 
nam. 

Progress toward that goal has been 
minimal, and the tactics of the country’s 
military leaders in the current election 
campaign do not inspire confidence that 
a significant change for the better can 
be expected soon. This makes incongru- 
ous, at the very least, the commitment 
now to send more Americans. 

In announcing his decision, the Presi- 
dent said: 

This nation has taken a solemn pledge that 
its sons and brothers engaged in the con- 
flict there shall never lack all the help, all 
the arms, and all the equipment essential 
for their mission and for their very lives. 


Of course, Mr. President. But the 
statement is meaningless, because it 
begs the real issue. There is no question 
of denying support to our troops. The 
real issue concerns the nature of their 
mission and whether more Americans 
are the means to its accomplishment. 

If the President is unwilling or unable 
to put the justification for his decision 
to the test of congressional scrutiny, he 
leaves us with no alternatives but to 
rubberstamp the accomplished fact or 
amas him by refusing to pay the 


This, to me, is an intolerable position 
in which to place the Congress of the 
United States, and I urge the President 
to reconsider the matter before it is too 
late. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. CASE. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, this has 
been a notable morning. The speech of 
the senior Senator from New Jersey is 
the third one on the subject of Viet- 
nam—although his speech brings before 
the Senate additional and significant is- 
sues. 

I want to commend the Senator from 
New Jersey for his forthright speech. 
I know that the Senator has supported 
all funds and measures which would pro- 
vide for the security of our troops in 
Vietnam. 

I have done so, and, whatever decisions 
are made, at least that I can anticipate, 
I intend to continue to support our men 
who fight in Vietnam and our country. 
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But I agree with the Senator in his opin- 
ion, an opinion which I know has been 
strengthened by his recent trip to Viet- 
nam, that our expressed purpose for be- 
ing engaged in Vietnam will not be 
achieved for the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple except through their efforts, unless 
they win their war themselves, win it 
through their own military efforts and 
win it in their determination to decide 
upon their own course politically and 
socially. 

Like the Senator, I do not have the 
competence from a military viewpoint 
to comment upon the decision to send 
additional forces to Vietnam. From a 
military viewpoint, it may be the proper 
course to send additional troops there. 
Our military men, military advisers, have 
the duty to do the best possible to attain 
their mission; and their mission is a mili- 
tary mission. I can understand their re- 
quest. Their concern, the concern of the 
President, our concern is for the safety 
of our fighting men. However, when it 
comes to the point of whether or not such 
a course will tend to bring the war to a 
close, it becomes more than a military 
question; it becomes a political question. 
It becomes a question in which we have 
a responsibility. I do not believe the 
course of continued escalation will bring 
the war toward negotiation and its close. 

It has been over 2 years since the 
bombing started in 1965. The United 
States then had 20,000 or 30,000 men 
in Vietnam. Infiltration into South Viet- 
nam from North Vietnam was not of 
great volume. Today 460,000 men are in 
Vietnam and 45,000 more are to be sent. 
Yet, the Defense Minister of South Viet- 
nam is reported to have said that the 
bombing will not stop infiltration, unless 
the routes from Cambodia and Laos are 
closed. 

The reason I have made a proposal, 
in which I have been joined and sup- 
ported by the Senator from New Jersey, 
is that we try the course which has been 
the consistent requirement of the North 
Vietnamese, the unconditional cessation 
of the bombing of North Vietnam. At 
least, we would know whether North 
Vietnam is sincere, and whether it would 
result in negotiations. 

I congratulate the Senator on a very 
thoughtful speech. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Kentucky. There is no man 
whom I would rather have in agreement 
with me on matters of great consequences 
than him. His voice in the Senate on this 
matter and on all matters of great conse- 
quence has been extraordinarily valuable 
both on the side of wisdom and on the 
side of conscience. To have this agree- 
ment on a question is the most satisfying 
and most comforting kind of assurance 
that one is on the right track. 

I am especially glad that he has em- 
phasized the point that the civilian side 
of this Government must make the broad 
decisions as to our objectives in this 
conflict or in any other great matter of 
foreign policy. Our concern here is not 
to usurp the President’s authority, to 
interfere with any proper role he as- 
sumes in matters of foreign policy, or 
domestic policy for that matter, but it 
is to assume the proper role of the Con- 
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gress and its responsibility, which, if we 
are not constantly on the alert, we will 
find constantly deteriorating until this 
body is no longer able to perform the 
function which the Constitution requires 
us to perform. 

I therefore thank the Senator from 
Kentucky for his warm and generous 
comments. I am happy indeed to be asso- 
ciated with him in this venture. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. CASE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from New Jersey a moment ago made the 
statement that he fears that the war in 
Vietnam is becoming too much of an 
American war. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia shares that fear. It has been my 
view for some time that the war is be- 
coming Americanized, In that connec- 
tion, I thought it might be appropriate 
to read into the Recor a statement of 
the casualties for the 7-month period 
from January through July. 

The total U.S. casualties were 43,000. 
The total South Vietnamese casualties 
were 24,000. 

I concur in the statement by the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey that there is reason 
for fear that the war is becoming too 
much of an American war. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator from 
Virginia. His thoughtful study of this 
problem, including a trip which he him- 
self recently took to South Vietnam and 
other countries in that area, gives added 
weight to his comments. I am most 
grateful for his addition to this colloquy. 

The point with which I should like to 
close, merely as a matter of re-emphasis, 
has been, I think, well introduced by the 
Senator from Virginia. President Ken- 
nedy made it the central point of his 
own attitude that we alone cannot win 
the war in Southeast Asia; we can only 
help. Everything we do must be directed 
to that end, not to try to win it our- 
selves, because that is impossible. 

Certainly we must not detract from 
any legitimate help we can give. But by 
making the war an American war, we 
are doing the opposite of what we ought 
to be doing. 

The real test of the administration is 
not, as some people have tried to make 
it, whether we should or should not have 
got into this mess in the first place. I 
have pointed out on previous occasions 
that President Johnson has been badly 
treated by many people who have at- 
tempted to put upon him the primary 
responsibility for our country’s involve- 
ment in South Vietnam. It is not his. 
When he became President, the United 
States was already deeply involved. 
Thousands of American troops were 
there when he became President. We 
had already acquiesced in, if we had not 
actively instigated, the overthrow of 
Diem, and thereby assumed an unusual 
degree of responsibility for the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam before President 
Johnson took office. No, Mr. President, 
that was not his primary responsibility. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New Jersey has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
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imous consent that I may continue for 
3 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. President Johnson’s re- 
sponsibility is the conduct of the oper- 
ation with which he found himself 
saddled, or with which the American 
people had been saddled when he took 
office. That is what he ought to be held 
responsible for, and that responsibility 
includes the matter of doing the job 
right. The job requires, first, that we get 
the South Vietnamese to handle the war 
by themselves with such military help— 
and money, as well—as we may be able 
to contribute; second, to get the South 
Vietnamese Government to put them- 
selves in such a position that they can 
command the loyalty and support of 
the South Vietnamese people for that 
government, so that it can be a country 
that will be able to stand on its own 
feet, under a government which the 
people will ‘respect. 

This is the responsibility, this is the 
test, of the Johnson administration; and 
its suecess or failure must be determined 
by the degree to which it succeeds in this 
endeavor. So far, it has failed. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
have a period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business, with statements 
limited to 3 minutes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 7659. An act to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a mid-decade 
census of population in the year 1975 and 
every 10 years thereafter, and 

H.R. 11945. An act to amend the college 
work-study program with respect to insti- 
tutional matching and permissible hours of 
work. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 

H.R. 7659. An act to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a mid-decade 
census of population in the year 1975 and 
every 10 years thereafter; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 11945. An act to amend the college 
work-study program with respect to institu- 
tional matching and permissible hours of 


work; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


MEMORIAL 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a resolution, adopted 
by the Kansas Jaycees, at Hutchinson, 
Kans., remonstrating against civil dis- 
obedience as a means of redress; which 
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was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. SPONG, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with amendments: 

S. 1633. A bill to amend the act of June 
12, 1960, relating to the Potomac interceptor 
sewer, to increase the amount of the Federal 
contribution to the cost of that sewer (Rept. 
No. 500). 


AMENDMENT OF INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT BANK ACT—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE—MI- 
NORITY VIEWS (S. REPT NO. 501) 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I report favorably, 
with an amendment, the bill (S. 1688) 
to amend the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank Act to authorize the United 
States to participate in an increase in 
the resources of the Fund for Special 
Operations of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent that the report 
be printed, together with the minority 
views of Senators Gore and SYMINGTON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bil will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Alabama. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
cuced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred, as follows: 


By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself, Mr. 
BIBLE, Mr. CARLSON, Mr, CHURCH, 
Mr. Fone, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. HARRIS, 
Mr. Lonc of Missouri, Mr. MORTON, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. Pnourr, and Mr. TAL- 
MADGE) : 

S. 2275. A bill to amend the income limi- 
tation provisions applicable to veterans and 
widows of veterans receiving non-service-con- 
nected disability pensions under chapter 15 
of title 38, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. RANDOLPH when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) : 

S. 2276. A bill to amend the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act to permit 
the Secretary of Agriculture to contract for 
the construction of works of improvement 
upon request of local organizations; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 2277. A bill for the relief of Silk Po Li, 
Yi Nung Lam, Ye Piu Shek, Yuet Kwun 
Wong, Chung Lai, Lee Qua Wong, Kwai Hee 
Chaw, Kwai Cheung, Choi Hing Yuen, Him 
Pang, Yuk Chun Cheung, Tong Ming Cheung, 
Tat Kwong Wong, and Sik Cho Ng; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 2278. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Defense to make price adjustments in cer- 
tain contracts for the procurement of silver 
military insignias for the Department of De- 
fense; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY of Massa- 
chusetts when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2279. A bill to amend section 255 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act so as to 
eliminate epilepsy as an affliction prohibiting 
employment of aliens on board vessels arriv- 
ing in the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 2280. A bill to authorize direct home 
loans by the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development in the case of individuals and 
families deprived of the necessary financing 
from private sources because of discrimina- 
tory lending practices or policies; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

SJ. Res. 103. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and direct the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct a survey of the coastal and fresh- 
water commercial fishery resources of the 
United States, its territories, and possessions; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for appropriate reference, a con- 
current resolution authorizing the print- 
ing as a Senate document the proceedings 
of the 43d biennial meeting of the Con- 
vention of the American Instructors of 
the Deaf, held at West Hartford and 
Hartford, Conn., during the week of 
June 25, 1967. 

The meeting, which was hosted by the 
American School for the Deaf in West 
Hartford, Conn., was attended by nearly 
1,300 people from the United States and 
many foreign countries. The papers pre- 
sented at the meeting were of a very 
high caliber, and will serve as valuable 
reference documents to all those inter- 
ested and concerned with the vitally 
important subject of the education of 
the deaf. 

In recognition of the contribution these 
papers make, the Congress has author- 
ized the printing of the proceedings of 
the biennial conventions of the Ameri- 
can Institute of the Deaf for many years. 
It is my hope that we will again author- 
ize this constructive undertaking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
40) authorizing the printing of the re- 
port of the proceedings of the 43d bi- 
ennial meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf as a 
Senate document was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the re- 
port of the proceedings of the forty-third 
biennial meeting of the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf, held in West 
Hartford and Hartford, Connecticut, June 
25-30, 1967, be printed with illustrations as 
a Senate document; and that five thousand 
additional copies be printed and bound for 
the use of the Joint Committtee on Printing. 
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SENATOR RANDOLPH INTRODUCES 

ae TO ALLEVIATE REDUCTIONS 

IN VETERANS PENSIONS DUE TO 
SOCIAL SECURITY INCREASES 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for myself and others, a bill to 
refine income limits for veterans’ non- 
service-connected pensions. As Congress 
considers legislation to increase social se- 
curity cash benefits, we are faced with 
the knowledge that relatively small social 
security payment increases will often re- 
sult in substantial reductions in veterans’ 
non-service-connected pensions, and will 
leave pensioners with even less income 
than they presently receive. 

Enactment of our bill is needed to 
prevent this unfortunate and undesir- 
able situation. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Employment and Retirement Incomes of 
the Special Committee on Aging, I held 
hearings early this spring on retirement 
benefit reductions due to social security 
inereases. The report on our subcommit- 
tee conclusions, after hearing substantial 
testimony on this subject, will soon be 
available. The bill I introduce today is 
the result of that testimony and, if en- 
acted, will follow our report’s recommen- 
dations. 

Our study of this subject made it abun- 
dantly clear to me, and to many of my 
colleagues, that the principal reason for 
the sharp pension. reductions some vet- 
erans suffer is the fact that there are so 
few steps in the tables of income limits 
which establish the amount of pensions 
payable to veterans. Our bill will, there- 
fore, increase the number of steps by 
which the income can be raised and will 
reduce the benefits payable by smaller 
amounts for each step up the income 
scale, 

Consequently, we will be able to en- 
act social security increases secure in the 
knowledge that only minimal pension 
reductions will result in general, and that 
in almost all cases the social security in- 
creases will be more than the amount of 
the resulting pension reductions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that immediately following my re- 
marks there be printed a copy of the 
bill, along with the names of the co- 
sponsors, and a detailed explanation of 
our bill for the information of interested 
Senators, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and explanation will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2275) to amend the in- 
come limitation provisions applicable to 
veterans and widows of veterans receiv- 
ing non-service-connected disability pen- 
sions under chapter 15 of title 38, United 
States Code, introduced by Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH (for himself, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. CARL- 
son, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Fonc, Mr. Fur. 
BRIGHT, Mr. Harris, Mr. Lone of Missouri, 
Mr. Morron, Mr. Moss, Mr. Provuty, and 
Mr. TALMADGE) , was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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S. 2275 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the table in subsection (b) of section 521 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended to 
appear as follows: 


“Column | Column II 
Annual income 
More than— Equal to or less 
but than— 
$600 $100 
$600 700 96 
700 800 92 
800 900 88 
900 1, 000 84 
1,000 1,100 80 
1,100 1, 200 75 
1.200 1. 300 70 
1, 300 1,400 65 
1,400 1, 500 60 
1, 500 1,600 55 
1,600 1,700 49 
1,700 1, 800 43 
1, 800 1,900 36 
1, 900 2, 000 27 
2, 000 2, 100 18 
2.100 2, 200 9 
2000: Yuk uase tea No amount payable” 


(b) Subsection (c) of section 521 of such 
title is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) If the veteran is married and living 
with or reasonably contributing to the sup- 
port of his spouse, or has a child or children, 
pension shall be paid at the monthly rate 
set forth in column II of the following table 
opposite the veteran’s annual income as 
shown in column I, except in the case of 
a veteran whose income is less than $1,000, 
pension shall be paid at the monthly rate 
of $105, if the veteran has one dependent; 
$110, if the veteran has two dependents; or 
$115, if the veteran has three or more de- 
pendents: 


“Column 1 Column 11 
Annual income 
One or more 
More Equal to or dependents 

than— but tess than 

$1,000 $1,200 $100 
1,200 1,400 95 
1,400 1,600 90 
1,600 1,800 85 
1,800 2,000 80 
2,000 2, 200 74 
2, 200 2, 400 68 
2, 400 2,600 62 
2. 600 2,800 55 
2, 800 3, 000 48 
3,000 3, 100 42 
3, 100 3,200 36 
3, 200 3,300 27 
3,300 3.400 18 
3. 400 3, 500 9 
o No amount payable.“ 


Src. 2. (a) The table in subsection (b) of 


section 541 of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended to appear as follows: 


“Column 1 Column 11 
Annual income 
More than— Equal to or less 
but than— 

$600 $64 

$600 800 60 

800 1,000 54 

1,000 1,200 48 

1,200 1,400 42 

1, 400 1,600 35 

1,600 1, 800 27 

1, 800 1, 900 18 

1,900 2, 000 9 
. No amount payable.“ 
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(b) The table in subsection (c) of section 
541 of such title is amended to appear as 
follows: 


“Column | Column II 
Annual income 

More 22 to or 

— but less than — 
$80 
$1, 000 1,300 75 
1, 300 1,600 70 
1,600 2.000 64 
2, 000 2.300 57 
2,300 2,600 50 
2,600 3, 000 43 
3,000 3,100 35 
3,100 3, 200 25 
3.200 3, 300 12 

CA. i hee Ne S SSES No amount payable” 


Sec. 3. The amendments made by the first 
two sections of this Act shall become ef- 
fective on January 1, 1968. 


The explanation of the bill, presented 
by Mr. RANDOLPH, is as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF BILL To REFINE INCOME 
Limits For VETERANS’ Non-Service-Con- 
NECTED PENSIONS 
Present statutory provisions governing the 

amounts of non-pension income which can 

be received without loss or reduction of non- 
service-connected pensions provide so few 

steps that a veteran or widow can suffer a 

great loss in his or her pension as a result of 

@ small increase in non-pension income 

which pushes such income over income 

limits. This problem is especially acute at a 

time like the present, when Congress is con- 

sidering a bill to raise Social Security bene- 
fits. However, it is always a problem, as vet- 
erans and widows receive small increases in 
other types of income which, due to resulting 
sharp reductions in non-service- connected 
pensions, can actually reduce the total in- 
come of the veteran or widow. 

There follows a comparison between the 
income limits which would be established by 
the bill and those now in effect. 


A. VETERAN OF WORLD WAR I, WORLD WAR II, OR KOREAN 
CONFLICT, WITHOUT DEPENDENTS 


Proposed limits Present limits 
lonthly Monthly 
it annual income is— Pension If annual income is— panim 
be— 
$600 or less 100 $600 or less 00 
Between $600 an $ 96 vai . 
$700. 
Between $700 and 92 
Between $800 and 88 
. Between $600 and 75 
Between $900 and 84 à $1,200, 
Between $1,000 and 80 
Between $1,100 and 75 
Between $1,200 and 70 
$1,300. 
Between $1,300 and 65 
Between $1,400 and 60 
„500. Between $1,200 and 43 
Between $1,500 and 55 / $1,800, 
Between $1,600 and 49 
Between $1,700 and 43 
Between $1,800 and 36 
Between $1,900 and 27 
Between $2,000 and 18 over 81,800. None 
Between $2,100 and 9 
$2,200. 
Over $2,200_........ None 
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B. MARRIED VETERAN WHO LIVES WITH OR REASONABLY 
- CONTRIBUTES TO THE SUPPORT OF HIS SPOUSE, OR 
HAS A CHILD OR CHILDREN 


Proposed limits Present limits 
Monthly Monthly 
If annual income is— pension If annual income is— pension 
19 — is— 
ae 


$1,000 or less, and 
veteran has three 
K m depend- 


$1, 000 or less, and 
veteran has two 


$115 SIAS or iS, and $115 
veteran has three 
or more depend- 


ents. 

110 $1,000 or less, and 
veteran has two 

dependents. dependents. 


110 


$1,000 or less, and 105 $1,000 or less, and 105 
veteran has one veteran has one 
dependent. dependent. 
wees $1,000 and 100 
Belen 1,200 and 95 
$1,4 at Between $1,000 
power $1,400 and 90 and $2,000. 80 
Between $1,600 and 85 
503880 $1,800 and 80 
Between $2,000 and 74 
Between and 
$2, nen Between $2,000 
Between $2,400 and 62 and $3,000. 48 
Between $2,600 and 55 
Between $2,800 and 48 
Between $3,000 and 42 
Between $3,100 and 36 
Between $3,200 and 27 
$3,300. Over 38,000 None 
apa $3,300 and 18 
Between $3,400 and 9 
„500. 
Over 38,500 None 


C. WIDOWS OF WORLD WAR I, WORLD WAR I, AND KOREAN 
CONFLICT VETERANS, WITH NO CHILD 


Proposed limits Present limits 
Monthly 


Monthly 
If annual income is— pension If annual income is— pasos 


g 


Between $1,200 and 27 
$1,800. 


None 
D. WIDOWS OF WORLD WAR |, WORLD WAR II, KOREAN 
CONFLICT VETERANS, WITH ONE CHILD 
Proposed limits Present limits 


Month Monthi; 
If annual income is— — 4 If annual income is— 0 
would is— 


5 r less 1,000 or less 
ween $1,000 and 55 ; 2 2 
Between $1,300 and 70 Between $1, 000 and 64 
Betviee n $1,600 and 64 
Between $2,000 and 57 
$2,300, 
Between $2,300 and 50 {Between $2,000 and 43 
$2,600. $3,000, 
Between $2,600 and 43 
$3,000, 
Between $3,000 and 35 
$3,100, 
03200 $3,100 and 25 Over $3,000 1 
. ver 33, 000 
Between $3,200 and 12 j * 
$3,300, 
Over 38,300 None 
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The tables above show that income limits 
for no pensioner would be lowered. 

The effective date of the change, January 
1, 1968, would be advantageous for two 
reasons: 

1. That is the date on which an increase 
in retirement income, including Social Se- 
curity, which becomes effective during 1967 
would reduce or discontinue a non-service- 
connected pension. Enactment of the pro- 
posed bill will cause the reduction to be a 
slight one, instead of the sharp reduction 
which would be effected if this bill is not 
enacted. 

2. An effective date of January 1, 1968 will 
give time for administrative adjustments to 
put this legislation into effect, 


PRICE ADJUSTMENTS IN CERTAIN 
CONTRACTS FOR THE PROCURE- 
MENT OF SILVER MILITARY 
INSIGNIAS 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill which would authorize 
contracts for silver military clasps and 
badges, in existence with the Department 
of Defense on or before July 14 of this 
year, to be amended to provide an equi- 
table price adjustment for increased 
prices paid by a contractor for silver 
resulting from a decision by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury removing the ceil- 
ing on the price of silver. 

This problem was brought to my atten- 
tion by two representatives of the indus- 
try in Massachusetts. These firms, which 
have achieved a record for the manufac- 
ture of jewelry of distinction, are now 
facing bankruptcy because of this unfor- 
tunate situation. 

These contracts for silver military 
clasps and badges were made when the 
price of silver was stabilized at $1.2929 
per ounce—a price which was not ex- 
pected to change before the end of the 
year. The price of this material is now 
fluctuating between $1.70 and $1.90, as 
a result of the decision by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, announced on July 14. 
This means that these contractors are 
losing up to $10,000 per week, every week. 

Under the present law, the Secretary 
of Defense is not authorized to renegoti- 
ate a contract unless the item concerned 
is essential to the national defense, or 
unless some action of the Department of 
Defense caused the increase in price. 
The problem facing the suppliers of these 
silver clasps and badges does not fall 
into either of these categories. Neverthe- 
less, unless some relief is found for these 
companies, their continued losses will 
cause either their collapse, or serious 
financial damage. 

This situation is very similar to one 
last year in which a number of milk dis- 
tributors, under a fixed price contract 
with the Department of Defense, were 
forced to pay a higher price for their 
milk due to an unexpected decision by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, made for 
the benefit of the farmers. In that in- 
stance, as in this, the only avenue of re- 
lief was through an act of Congress al- 
lowing the Secretary of Defense to 
provide a price adjustment for losses sus- 
tained by the contractors. 

This bill does not guarantee a profit 
to any contractor, but merely insures 
against his suffering a loss as a result of 
the unexpected act of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in removing the ceiling on 
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the price of silver. The burden of proof 
lies with the contractor to furnish evi- 
dence that he will suffer a loss and not 
merely a diminution of anticipated 
profits. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that quick 
action by the Congress will save these 
companies from ruin. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the Rec- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks, the 
text of the bill I introduced today, a copy 
of the letter I received from Mr. Donald 
Antaya, president of Antaya Bros., Inc., 
in Attleboro, Mass., and a copy of a let- 
ter which I received from the Depart- 
ment of Defense relating to this problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letters will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2278) to authorize the 
Secretary of Defense to make price ad- 
justments in certain contracts for the 
procurement of silver military insignias 
for the Department of Defense, intro- 
duced by Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, any 
contract entered into by the Department of 
Defense for the procurement of silver mili- 
tary insignias which was being performed on 
July 14, 1967, may be amended by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, to provide a price adjustment 
for losses incurred by a contractor as a result 
of marked increases in the price of silver 
after July 14, 1967, the date on which the 
Secretary of the Treasury announced that 
the Treasury Department was removing its 
$1.29-an-ounce ceiling price on Government 
silver sales. A price adjustment under this 
Act shall not be made unless it has been de- 
termined by the Secretary of Defense or his 
designee that 

(1) the losses were incurred as a direct 
result of increases in the market price of 
silver; 

(2) the contract does not otherwise con- 
tain a provision providing for an adjustment 
in price; and 

(3) the contractor will suffer a loss, not 
merely a diminution of anticipated profit, 
under the contract because of such increases 
in the price of silver. 


The letters, presented by Mr. KEN- 

NEDY of Massachusetts, are as follows: 
JoLx 24, 1967. 

Hon. EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR KENNEDY: The Treasury 
Department action of July 14, 1967 remov- 
ing the ceiling price on silver has placed our 
company in very critical position. 

We are presently executing a contract for 
sterling silver Military Insignia for the De- 
fense Department—Defense Supply Agency 
Contract #DSA100-67—C-—4244 at a bid price 
of $364,256.00. 

The terms of this contract do not afford 


-us the right of renegotiation. 


Without public notice the Treasury De- 
partment decontrolled silver July 14, 1967. 
This price has been controlled at $1.2929 
per oz. troy for the past four years, We 


used this figure for arriving at our bid price 


in February 1967. 

Because of the closeness of bid prices it 
would appear that our competition also used 
this same figure in compiling their bids. 
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We were awarded the contract March 1, 
1967. Production and shipments will be made 
July 1967- November 1967. 

The loss to Antaya Brothers Inc. in per- 
forming this contract will be the differen- 
tial between new market price of silver cur- 
rently $1.87 per oz. troy and the controlled 
price of $1.2929 per oz. trop, or approxi- 
mately $100,000.00. 

We do not stockpile this material at time 
of bid or award of the contract. 

Normal trade practice dictates that de- 
livery of silver is scheduled throughout the 
term of the contract in phase with pro- 
duction. 

The price of silver to us from the converter 
is calculated as of date of delivery to our 
plant. 

Since July 17, 1967, the date of this action, 
we have exhausted all known sources for 
immediate relief under this contract but to 
no avail. 

I mention in particular immediate relief 
because the financial strain of supporting a 
$100,000.00 loss within the next six months 
might well be fatal to our organization. 

We cannot believe that the Treasury De- 
partment was aware of the consequences of 
this act upon fixed price government con- 
tractors who are providing items essential to 
the Armed Forces. 

Financial relief to Antaya Bros., Inc., could 
take one of two forms: 

(1) Renegotiation of the contract based on 
current market prices of silver at the time 
that we accept the material to execute this 
contract. 

(2) Government owned silver supplied to 
the contractor from the government stock- 
pile. 

This latter method would be in the best 
interest of the government as much of the 
silver stockpile was acquired by the govern- 
ment over the years at but a fraction of to- 
day’s market. 

Although we are but pleading our own 
case there are several other manufacturers 
with this identical problem. 

We have available for consultation on this 
problem with the appropriate government 
officials in addition to our own corporate and 
financial officers, experts from this industry 
in the field of the industrial use of silver. 

We feel that remedial action in this mat- 
ter will result in maintaining a strong com- 
petitive source of insignia to the Armed 
Forces as well as preventing the extinction 
of our small (100 employees) business orga- 
nization. 

Thank you, Senator, for your immediate 
attention to this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANTAYA BROS., INC., 
DONALD ANTAYA, 
President. 
DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY, 
Alexander, Va., August 3, 1967. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: This refers to a 
telephone inquiry from your office on behalf 
of Antaya Bros., Attleboro, Massachusetts, 
concerning Contract DSA-100-67-C-4244 for 
silver clasps and badges. 

The contract was awarded on 1 May 1967. 
It is my understanding that since the award 
of the contract the U.S. Mint has discon- 
tinued the sale of silver at approximately 
$1.29 per ounce and that future sales of Gov- 
ernment-owned silver will be made at prices 
established by competitive bidding. It is also 
my understanding that since that time there 
has been a sharp increase in the market price 
of silver, which will result in Antaya Bros. 
paying substantially more for the silver nec- 
essary to perform its contract than it had 
anticipated. Antaya Bros. has inquired 
whether its contract price can be increased 
under these circumstances. 

The contract contains no provision which 
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would permit an increase in the contract price 
because of an increase in the price of mate- 
rials. Without such a provision, the general 
rule is that an existing contract may not be 
modified without a compensating benefit to 
the Government and that unforeseen causes 
which may occasion a loss are not sufficient 
to entitle a contractor to a price adjustment. 
The situation is very similar to that of last 
year where a number of contractors were 
forced to pay a higher price for milk fur- 
nished the Government because of increased 
prices ordered to be paid to farmers by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. In response to a re- 
quest from a contractor for price adjustment 
in that instance, the Comptroller General 
ruled that there was no legal basis upon 
which the request could be granted (B 
158738, 18 April 1966, copy attached). Under 
these circumstances I know of no basis on 
which Antaya Bros, contract price could be 
increased, in the absence of legislation similar 
to that which was ultimately passed to 
grant relief to Department of Defense milk 
contractors (P.L. 89-696). 

This Agency, however, is continuing its ef- 
forts to find some satisfactory basis for solu- 
tion of this problem. The subject is very com- 
plex and the views of other Government 
agencies must be considered. If these efforts 
are successful I will let you know. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. M. LEMKE, Counsel. 


EPILEPSY: AMENDING THE IMMI- 
GRATION ACT 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I offer 
today a very simple bill, one which 
amends the first sentence of section 255 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
by striking out the word “epilepsy.” 

This is the section of the immigration 
law dealing with employment of aliens 
on passenger vessels and aircraft. Per- 
sons of foreign nationality are forbidden 
such employment if they are afflicted 
with a number of illnesses such as tu- 
berculosis, leprosy, or if they are men- 
tally retarded. In the revisions of the 
law in 1966, a comparable listing of af- 
flictions which prevent immigration of 
aliens was revised and in the revision 
the word “epilepsy” was dropped. But, 
presumably by oversight, it was retained 
in this section although a modern un- 
derstanding and treatment of epilepsy 
makes it no longer properly such a bar- 
rier. 

I trust that the change in the law 
which this amendment anticipates will 
be made in order to correct an inequity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2279) to amend section 255 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
so as to eliminate epilepsy as an afflic- 
tion prohibiting employment of aliens on 
board vessels arriving in the United 
States, introduced by Mr. HARTKE, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


FHA DIRECT LOANS FOR MINORITY 
HOUSING 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, there is 
a bottleneck in the improvement of 
housing for minority groups. Generally 
speaking, the problem lies in the avail- 
ability of purchase mortgage money for 
otherwise qualified persons. 
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I am speaking now not about the very 
deprived whose low income is the great 
problem. I am speaking rather about a 
very large group of our citizens who have 
decent, middle-class incomes and who 
would like to live decent, middle-class 
lives in decent, middle-class suburban 
areas. But circumstances force them to 
live in the inner-city area, often in 
homes whose interiors are tastefully fur- 
nished, reflecting their position, but 
whose location and outward appearance 
belies them. These are the well-worn 
houses of the better class “Negro neigh- 
borhood” in every large city. 

These are the people who would like 
to have a single-family home with a lawn 
and a patio and a flower garden, perhaps 
in some cases even a pool. They are good 
risks. But when such a family starts a 
search ior a home of this kind, they find 
it impossible to purchase it. The first 
hurdle, of course, is to find a suitable 
home which someone will sell to them. 
But this is not the whole obstacle course. 
The bottleneck to which I refer is finan- 
cial. When they seek a mortgage loan, 
it is preponderantly their experience 
that, even with the proper downpay- 
ment and all the other qualifications of 
other buyers, the lending institution 
declines to make the loan. 

It is for this reason that I offered on 
July 13 S. 2114, the Hartke minority 
mortgages bill. That bill would allow 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion to provide special assistance for the 
financing of home purchases and hous- 
ing construction for persons otherwise 
denied or discriminated against in such 
financing because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. It would do so by 
allowing FNMA to enter into advance 
commitment contracts and purchase 
transactions, making available insured 
mortgage financing. Thus it is possible 
for the person with a financing problem 
such as I have described to provide the 
lending institution with advance assur- 
ance that the mortgage loan will be in- 
sured by FNMA. Since the usual position 
of the lender in such cases is that he 
is not discriminating, but merely safe- 
guarding his loan, this should give him 
reassurance. 

But there is still a problem remain- 
ing. The borrower, who has located the 
home he wants, still has the problem of 
getting the loan. If he can not locate 
an institution which will undertake the 
mortgage in the first place, the availa- 
bility of mortgage insurance through 
FNMA does not of itself assure him of 
the money he needs. 

Because of this situation, and in order 
to relieve it, I am today offering a second 
and complementary bill to S. 2114. We 
need the first approach, but we need also 
to meet the remaining problem—what 
will the family do for a loan if the ad- 
vance mortgage insurance does not per- 
suade the private lender to give him the 
loan? He is still compelled to live in the 
inner-city housing abandoned by others 
as no longer desirable enough for their 
use. 

To meet this problem, the bill I offer 
today provides that a revolving fund of 
$100 million be established in the De- 
partment of Housing, to be operated by 
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the Federal Housing Administration, 
from which a borrower who has been—in 
the words of the bill—“‘unable to secure 
‘the necessary funds from other sources 
upon reasonable terms and conditions 
— of discriminatory lending prac- 
tices or policies based on considerations 
of race, color, religion, or national origin“ 
may apply for a direct loan. Such an in- 
dividual or family must meet the require- 
ments with respect to credit which are 
applicable in the case of mortgagors un- 
der mortgages insured pursuant to sec- 
tion 203 of the National Housing Act. 

The borrower, in effect, will have the 
same kind of loan as any other qualified 
borrower—adequately secured, for no 
more of the valuation than other such 
loans, 2t no more than 6 percent interest, 
for up to 30 years or three-fourths of the 
remaining life for a rehabilitated dwell- 
ing. Service charges, appraisal fees, in- 
spection and other fees may be charged 
as the Secretary deems necessary. 

In short, the sole purpose is to open up 
a source of financing for the applicant 
against whom there is private financial 
discrimination. 

This bill is not designed to vary the 
credit standards of various housing pro- 
grams. Its main thrust is to get at the 
problem of discrimination. Persons who 
would be otherwise eligible for FHA as- 
sistance from a standpoint of income and 
credit background, but who are denied 
financial assistance by lending institu- 
tions due to race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin would come within the in- 
tended purview of the proposed legisla- 
tion. 

No mention is made in the bill of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. 
By no means is it my intention that this 
silence be construed as a prohibition 
against assistance by FNMA to FHA and 
the revolving fund out of which these 
loans are to be made. It is my under- 
standing that FNMA could purchase 
mortgages authorized by this bill with- 
out further affirmative legislation. This 
could be done under its management and 
liquidation functions, and assistance 
could also be given through FNMA under 
the Participations Sales Act by subject- 
ing these mortgages through established 
trust arrangements to the sale of par- 
ticipations. In each case I understand 
that necessary certifications must be 
made by the Secretary of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, 
which would presuppose a request by the 
Commissioner of the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

It is important to bear in mind that 
the additional replenishment of the re- 
volving fund by these methods would 
not have an impact on the budget and 
that appropriations would not be re- 
quired in event of sales participations 
until such time as the differences and 
deficits in these transactions required 
them. Private capital would be drawn in 
thereby to assist in further loans in this 
most worthwhile program. 

The $100 million authorization for the 
revolving fund contained in the bill might 
seem high to certain elements of the 
Nation who react to strains on the budget 
by new programs when the Vietnam war 
is costing so much. With this I cannot 
agree, because the domestic need for aid 
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against discrimination is not only very 
important but it is growing at a marked 
rate. As a matter of fact the figure is not 
high because this is a direct loan pro- 
gram and not merely an insurance or 
guaranty program. 

On the other hand I do not feel that the 
$100 million authorization is excessively 
low, because some of the revolving funds 
of successful existing programs have 
been started with a lesser authorization. 

It is my sincere feeling that the fine 
work that FHA has done over the past 
33 years since it was started in 1934 will 
be augmented and enhanced by the au- 
thorization of a direct loan program of 
the needy victims of discrimination in 
lending practices. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill may be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2280) to authorize direct 
home loans by the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development in the case of 
individuals and families deprived of the 
necessary financing from private sources 
because of discriminatory lending prac- 
tices or policies, introduced by Mr. 
HARTKE, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (hereinafter referred to as the “Secre- 
tary”) is authorized to make loans to indi- 
viduals and families for the purchase, con- 
struction, or rehabilitation of dwellings to 
be occupied by such individuals or families 
as homes, if the Secretary determines that— 

(1) the individual or family applying for 
the loan is unable to secure the necessary 
funds from other sources upon reasonable 
terms and conditions because of discrimina- 
tory lending practices or policies based on 
considerations of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin; and 

(2) such individual or family meets such 
requirements with respect to credit as may be 
applicable in the case of mortgagors under 
mortgages insured pursuant to section 203 
of the National Housing Act. 

(b) Any loan under this section shall be 
made on such terms and conditions as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary, subject to 
the following limitations— 

(1) The term of the loan shall not exceed 
30 years, or, in the case of rehabilitation, 
three-fourths of the remaining economic life 
of the structure after rehabilitation. 

(2) The loan shall bear interest at such 
rate as the Secretary determines to be ap- 
propriate but not to exceed 6 per centum 
of the amount of the principal outstanding 
at any time, and the Secretary may pre- 
scribe such other charges as he deems neces- 
sary, including service charges and appraisal, 
inspection, and other fees. 

(3) The amount of the loan shall not 
exceed the principal obligation of a mortgage 
which could be insured under section 203 
of the National Housing Act, or, in the case 
of rehabilitation, the amount of a loan which 
could be made under section 312(c) (4) (A) 
of the Housing Act of 1964. 

(4) The loan shall be adequately secured 
as determined by the Secretary. 

(c) The Secretary may enter into appro- 
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priate arrangements with public or private 
agencies or organizations to service loans 
made under this section. 

(d) In order to finance loans under this 
section there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $100,000,000. 
Sums so appropriated and all receipts arising 
in connection with such loans shall be de- 
posited in a revolving fund which is hereby 
established in the Treasury of the United 
States. Moneys in he fund shall be available 
to the Secretary in the exercise of his func- 
tions under this section, including reim- 
bursement or payment for services or facili- 
ties provided in connection with such loans 
by public or private agencies or organiza- 
tions. Moneys in the fund not needed for 
current operations under this section shall 
be deposited with the Tre surer of the 
United States to the credit of the fund, or 
invested in bonds or other obligations of, or 
guaranteed, by, the United States. 

(e) In the performance of, and with re- 
spect to, the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this section, the Secretary 
shall have (in addition to any authority 
otherwise vested in him) the functions, 
powers, and duties set forth in section 402 
of the Housing Act of 1950 (except subsec- 
tion (c) (2)). 

(f) The provisions of this Act shall be 
administered by the Secretary through the 
Federal Housing Administration. 


SURVEY OF COASTAL AND FRESH- 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
1958 Law of the Sea Conference at 
Geneva, Switzerland, adopted four major 
conventions in an effort to codify some 
of the existing law, and also to seek 
agreement and understanding on some 
of the existing uncertainties in relation 
to the use of the world oceans. 

One of the most important of these 
was the Convention on Fishing and Con- 
servation of the Living Resources of the 
High Seas which came into force and 
effect on March 20, 1966. It is particu- 
larly important to our U.S. fishermen in 
its recognition for the first time in inter- 
national law of the dominant and special 
interest of a coastal nation to adopt reg- 
ulations to conserve adjacent fishery 
resources. 

Basically, this convention defines what 
is meant by freedom of fishing on the 
high seas. It commits the signatory na- 
tions to require their fishermen to con- 
serve high seas resources. It also defines 
“conservation” as follows: 

The aggregate of the measures rendering 
possible the optimum sustainable yield from 
those resources so as to secure a maximum 
supply of food and other marine products. 


Specifically, the convention provides: 

First. An obligation for all signatory 
nations to adopt high seas conservation 
measures “if necessary” when only their 
own nationals are involved, and to nego- 
tiate conservation regulations when two 
or more nations are involved. The latter 
regulations apply to other states subse- 
quently fishing the same area unless new 
regulations are negotiated. 

Second. It recognizes the right of a 
coastal state (a) to “maintain” produc- 
tivity of adjacent high seas fisheries and 
to take part in conservation research and 
regulation even though its nationals do 
not fish there; (b) to negotiate with any 
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state whose nationals fish adjacent seas 
and/or whose conservation measures 
there opposes those of the coastal state; 
(c) if 6 months of negotiation fail, to 
unilaterally take conservation measures 
binding on foreign fishermen—such reg- 
ulations being nondiscriminatory, ur- 
gently needed, and based on “scientific 
finding”; (d) to request other nations 
to take conservation measures on high 
seas fisheries. 

Third. It provides for a special five- 
man commission of neutral experts to 
arbitrate a binding, compulsory settle- 
ment in disputes arising from the pre- 
ceding situations. The conservation 
measures at issue must be supported by 
“scientific findings,” necessary, nondis- 
criminatory, and “practicable.” A deci- 
sion must be reached by the commission 
within 8 months. 

Fourth. It provides also for new ex- 
amination of problems when changes 
affect the situation in later years, covers 
the type of fisheries conducted by equip- 
ment embedded in the ocean floor, de- 
fines the term “nationals,” and contains 
procedural articles. 

The conference vote in 1958 was 45 in 
favor, one against, with 18 abstentions— 
a solid endorsement. 

As I mentioned, the necessary 22 rati- 
fications were obtained on March 20, 
1966. As of July 1, 1967, there were 25 
parties to the convention as follows: Aus- 
tralia, Cambodia, Colombia, Dominican 
Republic, Finland, Haiti, Jamaica, Mala- 
gasy Republic, Malawi, Malaysia, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Nigeria, Portugal, Senegal, 
Sierra Leone, South Africa, Switzerland, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda, United 
Kingdom, United States, Upper Volta, 
Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 

An examination of the signatories re- 
veals that among the nonratifiers are 
such nations as Japan and the Soviet 
Union, both of which are a current mat- 
ter of concern in their fisheries adjacent 
to the U.S. Coast. It might be argued 
that this important convention, there- 
fore, does not apply to them. I would 
dispute that, however, for it seems to me 
that the principles established here are 
first of all, developing world law, and 
second, the best thing we have at pres- 
ent to suit the world in the settlement 
of disputes between coastal and distant 
water nations. 

Arthur Dean, chairman of the U.S. 
delegation at the 1958 Geneva Confer- 
ence, referred to this convention as “one 
of the most striking accomplishments” 
of the Conference, and called it “the first 
comprehensive international legislation, 
complete with arbitral procedures, on 
the subject.” 

In its report to the President recom- 
mending submission of the convention 
to the Senate for advice and consent to 
5 the Department of State 
said: 

The convention on fisheries conservation 
lays down rules of law based on sound con- 
servation principles which should do much 
to assure the preservation and increase of 
an important source of the world’s food. 


There is a catch in all of this, however. 
It is a problem which has consistently 
plagued the United States in dealing with 
distant water fishing nations who seek 
to harvest our adjacent resources. Under 
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article 7, in order to adopt unilateral 
conservation measures for the protec- 
tion of our fisheries, the “measures 
adopted” must be “based on appropriate 
scientific findings.” We have good scien- 
tists in our State and Federal fishery 
Management agencies, and given the 
proper tools, they can present the proper 
case to those foreign fishing nations. 

The problem lies in our lack of knowl- 
edge of many of these resources. In some 
cases, we do not know the size of the 
stock in question, nor do we know the 
maximum sustainable yield. Without 
this information, our scientists hands are 
tied in negotiations with these nations, 
and the alternative could well be the dec- 
imation of the resource before such 
scientific data is available. This is a 
frightening prospect, but one which our 
fishery negotiators face regularly in their 
efforts to protect and conserve this vast 
adjacent ocean wealth. 

The Senate joint resolution which I 
am introducing today would be a big step 
toward alleviating this problem. The 
measure would authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to conduct a 
survey of these resources, not only those 
now utilized by ourselves and foreign 
fishing nations, but those latent re- 
sources which may some day exceed in 
importance those we now harvest. 

To carry out this task, there is author- 
ized to be appropriated up to $600,000. 

Mr. President, this is an essential ef- 
fort, not merely for the assistance of our 
commercial and recreational fishermen, 
but for the higher purpose of conserva- 
tion of natural resources adjacent to our 
shores, In my judgment, the 1958 Geneva 
Fishing and Conservation Conventions 
extends a responsibility, and even an ob- 
ligation, on the United States to carry 
forth this effort. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 103) to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to conduct a survey of the coastal 
and fresh-water commercial fishery re- 
sources of the United States, its terri- 
tories, and possessions, introduced by Mr. 
Macnvuson, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC LAW 
89-491—_AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 254 


Mr. MANSFIELD submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 8629) to amend the 
act of July 4, 1966 (Public Law 89-491), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next print- 
ing, the name of the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Fone] be added as a cosponsor of 
the bill (S. 2260) to provide compensa- 
tion for civilian American citizens and 
prisoners of war captured during the 
Vietnam conflict. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON 
MINERALS BILLS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, I announce 
that public hearings have been scheduled 
for Monday, August 14, on S. 1367, a bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to prevent the termination of Federal oil 
and gas leases under certain circum- 
stances. 

The subcommittee also will hear two 
private bills, S. 82 and H.R. 6716, author- 
izing the sale of reserved phosphate 
rights in specific tracts of land in Florida 
to the surface owners. 

The oil lease termination bill is needed 
legislation to make unnecessary the pri- 
vate bills we get on the subject each 
session of Congress. Under existing law, 
if a lessee fails, regardless of the cause, 
to pay the full amount of the rental on 
the full amount of his acreage on or 
before the due date, the lease is canceled 
automatically. Often the failure to meet 
this condition is the result of error on 
the part of the Interior Department it- 
self. That is, the lessee will pay the 
amount he is billed, only to find the 
Department made a mistake as to the 
exact acreage coverd by the lease. In one 
specific instance, the difference between 
the amount paid and the amount due was 
only 14 cents. Yet it took an act of Con- 
gress to prevent cancellation of the lease. 

S. 1367, which was drafted and rec- 
ommended by the Interior Department 
would give the Secretary of the Interior 
authority to deal with such situations by 

rative action under certain 
guidelines and limitations set forth in the 
bill. 


SLAVERY IS STILL THRIVING— 
NEED FOR U.S. RATIFICATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTION ON 
SLAVERY —CXVIII 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
many west African countries, the slave 
trade is today a flourishing commercial 
enterprise. 

The most recent market price for a 
healthy and strong male slave is about 
600 pounds. Women are sold for less, their 
value being determined by their beauty. 
Children are sold for still less. 

In Muscat chattel slavery is widely 
practiced, In 1962, one individual owned 
over 400 slaves, including 80 women. 

I wonder if we fully appreciate, fully 
comprehend the life of a slave. Slaves 
can own nothing—not even the products 
of their own labors. Slaves have no rights 
over their own persons, cannot move or 
change their place of residence. Many 
young girls are forced into prostitution; 
the children thus borne become one 
more asset in the slave holder’s estate. 
As soon as these children can perform 
any tasks, they are taken from their 
mother. 

The family, the basic unit of society, 
does not exist in slavery. It would under- 
mine the institution of slavery. This 
brutalizing and dehumanizing practice 
robs its victims of all human dignity, any 
consolation of family, and every shred 
of personal identity. 

Slavery is thriving in 1967. This 
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vicious form of man’s consummate in- 
humanity to man is expanding. 

But the United States is not one of the 
70 nations which are parties to the Hu- 
man Rights Convention on the Abolition 
of Slavery and the Slave Trade. 

The 13th amendment to our Constitu- 
tion ratified in 1865, abolished slavery as 
an institution and gave Congress the 
power to enforce its terms by appropriate 
legislation. This, the Congress sub- 
sequently did through the Slave Trade 
Prohibition Act and the Peonage Laws. 

The United States should share with 
other nations and other peoples the bene- 
fit of our own national experience. We 
were opposed to slavery in 1865. Certainly 
our opposition to slavery has not waned 
in the past century. 

The only roadblock to U.S. ratifica- 
tion of the Convention on Slavery, 
as well as the Human Rights Conventions 
on Forced Labor, Freedom of Association, 
Genocide and Political Rights of Wom- 
en—is the Senate. 

Once again I urge the Senate, without 
any further delay, to give its advice and 
consent to all of these conventions which 
have as their total objective—establish- 
ment of minimum universal standards of 
human dignity. 


TASK FORCE REPORT TO GREAT 
LAKES CONFERENCE OF SENA- 
TORS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Great Lakes Task Force, a group com- 
posed of representatives of the Great 
Lakes Commission, the Council of Lake 
Erie Ports, the International Association 
of Great Lakes Ports, the Great Lakes 
Terminals Association, and the US. 
Great Lakes Shipping Association re- 
cently submitted their 1967 report on 
Great Lakes problems to the Great Lakes 
Conference of Senators—a group of 
which I have the honor and privilege 
to be the chairman. 

The report outlines many of the prob- 
lems faced by commerce through the 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway, such 
as the short shipping season, the lack of 
Government cargo, unfair rail competi- 
tion, an outmoded Seaway financial 
structure, and a striking lack of U.S. 
flag shipping into the Lakes. The report 
also suggested solutions to these prob- 


So that Senators may get some idea of 
the multitude of problems we face in the 
Lakes and have an opportunity to con- 
sider possible answers to these problems, 
I ask unanimous consent that the task 
force report be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Great Lakes Task Force—1967 REPORT TO 
Great LAKES CONFERENCE OF SENATORS 
ON SHIPPING CONDITIONS AND PROBLEMS 
In THE Great LAKES FOREIGN WATER-BoRNE 
CoMMERCE 
The Great Lakes Task Force, composed of 

the Great Lakes Commission (organized by 

eight states in 1955 by an interstate com- 
pact), Council of Lake Erie Ports (an asso- 
ciation of all interests on Lake Erie concerned 
with water-borne commerce, including 
banks, chambers of commerce, etc.), the In- 
ternational Association Great Lakes Ports 
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(an association of 15 American and 5 Cana- 
dian public port authorities on the Great 
Lakes), the Great Lakes Terminals Associa- 
tion (an association of 26 public and private 
marine terminal owners and/or operators), 
and the U.S. Great Lakes Shipping Associa- 
tion (an association of over 30 foreign and 
U.S.-flag regular steamship lines and steam- 
ship agents serving the Great Lakes and all 
major world ports), submits its 1967 report 
to the Great Lakes Conference of Senators 
updating and supplementing the 1966 Task 
Force Report. 
INTRODUCTION 


As a matter of background information, 
the statistics posted on a sign near the air- 
port in Cleveland, Ohio are of great interest. 
According to that sign within a 500 mile 
radius of Cleveland there is: 53% of the 
U.S. population; 54% of U.S, retail sales; 
59% of U.S. industry; and 67% of U.S. bil- 
lion-dollar markets. According to 1964 gov- 
ernment statistics the states of Minnesota, 
Tilinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Ohio contribute 27% of the total revenue of 
the United States Government. If we add the 
states of New York and Pennsylvania, which 
also have Great Lakes port facilities, the 
eight states account for 45% of all federal 
government revenues. 

Foreign commerce of the U.S. through the 
St. Lawrence Seaway system has shown con- 
sistent growth since the Seaway opened in 
1959, and could increase even more dramat- 
ically if the Seaway were given a fair chance 
to compete. The size restriction on ships 
transiting the Seaway, 750 feet length, 75 
feet width, and 25 feet 9 inches draft can- 
not be ignored, but other factors are the real 
cause of the failure to utilize the Seaway and 
the facilities and services dependent upon it. 


A. St. Lawrence Seaway 


1. Repair of existing facility—Continued 
operation of the Seaway is an absolute must 
to the development of Great Lakes water- 
borne commerce. The Administrator reports 
that $13.1 million are urgently needed to re- 
pair and correct faulty construction. The 
fault lies not with the Seaway Development 
Corporation but with the contractor and/or 
the U.S. Government, and it would be most 
unfair to require either the Seaway or its 
users to pay for the mistake in construction. 
Accordingly, we fully support the bill S. 2131 
introduced by members of the Great Lakes 
Conference of Senators, calling for funds to 
repair the Seaway and that the necessary 
funds come from the general Treasury and 
not from seaway toll income. 

2. Refinancing the debt structure—The 
Seaway is the only federally supported water- 
way that is required to be self-sustaining 
and fully amortized from commercial earn- 
ings. In the 89th Congress and again in the 
90th, legislation was introduced to reorga- 
nize the financial burdens of the Seaway. 
We strongly urge that these efforts be con- 
tinued and legislation enacted not only to 
prevent future toll increases, but to place 
the Seaway Development Corporation in a 
position to eliminate all tolls as soon as 
possible. 

8. Extension of Seaway navigation sea- 
son.—The present Seaway navigation season 
extends from a variable date in April each 
year to a variable date in December. Theoret- 
ically, the closing date is dependent upon 
weather and ice conditions, and accordingly 
is not a firm date. Variable closing dates do 
not permit maximum use of the Seaway and 
do not permit proper advance scheduling by 
ship lines. It is therefore meaningless to have 
variable dates except for ships already in the 
Great Lakes at the uncertain end of the sea- 
son. 

We also understand that under present cir- 
cumstances the Seaway physically can be 
kept open substantially beyond the historic 
closing date of early December, However, for 
the immediate future we strongly urge that 
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every effort be made to establish a set clos- 
ing date of December 15 until experience 
proves the season can be further extended. 
The date of December 15, if announced in 
advance, will permit ship operators to defi- 
nitely plan additional sailings resulting in 
increased shoreside labor employment and 
increased revenue to the Seaway Develop- 
ment authorities. Obviously, it will also per- 
mit shippers and receivers of goods to plan 
for increased traffic via the Seaway to the 
economic benefit of all concerned. 

Last year Congress authorized and appro- 
priated funds for an extension of the season 
study of the Seaway. The Bureau of the 
Budget has refused to permit the expendi- 
ture of that appropriation. We strongly urge 
that the Conference of Senators continue its 
efforts to have the Bureau of the Budget car- 
ry out the will of Congress. 

4. Seaway tolls on containers.—Container- 
ization will have considerable impact on 
Seaway traffic and port utilization. Presently 
ever increasing numbers of containers are 
moving through the Seaway upon which tolls 
are being paid. Competing surface transpor- 
tation carriers, however, are carrying con- 
tainers free of charge. The Seaway toll struc- 
ture penalizes the Great Lakes because a $2 
per 20 foot container toll is exacted on the 
container alone—loaded or unloaded—while 
the container really is a part of the ship. No 
other port or seacoast area imposes a charge 
or toll on containers carried by ocean vessels. 
The added cost of a container toll further 
prejudices Seaway traffic and development, 
and must be eliminated. We have formally 
applied to the Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion for relief in this matter and we urge 
Congressional support for such relief. 

5. Seaway Development Corporation.—The 
Corporation should be directed to promote, 
develop, and encourage traffic via the Seaway 
as provided in the organic act of the Corpora- 
tion (33 U.S. Code § 982), and its offices 
located in such places to most effectively ac- 
complish this mission, 

B. Welland Canal lockage charges 

The Welland Canal which connects Lakes 
Ontario and Erie lies wholly within Canada 
and at present the U.S. has no voice in its 
operation. The Canadian Seaway Authority 
announced lockage charges assessed nst 
ships transiting the Welland which, effective 
April 1, 1967, imposed $10 per lock per ship 
regardless of size. By 1971 the charge will be 
$100 per lock, or $800 per ship per voyage— 
or $1,600 per round voyage. The c arge is 
imposed on every ship regardless of its size or 
earning capacity, as a 20,000 ton ship pays the 
same as a 2,000 ton ship. 

Last year a Seaway toll increase was nar- 
rowly averted through action by the Great 
Lakes Conference of Senators, but any relief 
thereby provided has been overtaken by the 
Welland charge. We are now faced with an 
additional transportation cost that not only 
is prejudicial against the Great Lakes but 
is also unfairly prejudicial against the 
smaller sized ships upon which all of us de- 
pend. This increased cost into and out of the 
Great Lakes, coupled with reduced container 
costs out of U.S. East and Gulf Coast ports, 
could well spell disaster to all Great Lakes 
commerce other than bulk shipments on 
large ships. 

This problem, in our opinion, requires 
meaningful negotiations by the U.S. Depart- 
ments of State and Transportation with the 
government of Canada. We urge the Con- 
ference of Senators to request those Execu- 
tive Agencies to support our individual 
efforts to persuade the government of Canada 
to reconsider the subject of the Welland 
Canal lockage charges. 

At the same time, we urge the Executive 
Agencies to discuss with Canada the entire 
subject of the St. Lawrence Seaway System 
and its future development, Ship operators, 
port interests, and the states involved must 
know what future the Seaway holds in order 
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to plan capital investment and trade prac- 
tices. If the Seaway is to be taxed out of 
existence, Great Lakes interests should know 
now. If the two governments plan to help 
the Seaway reach its rightful place in world 
commerce we must know now and be pre- 
pared to render the services world commerce 
requires. The uncertainty of the future is a 
depressant to economic growth and no one, 
be he a private citizen or state legislature, 
can honestly commit time, energy, and capi- 
tal to a facility which might be useless in a 
very short time. 

We also suggest that in order to fully ex- 
plore the future of the Seaway and the Great 
Lakes region that the study of an All Amer- 
ican Canal to connect Lakes Ontario and Erie 
be continued to completion. The economic 
feasibilly of the All American Canal has 
never been fully understood, and if commerce 
via the Seaway continues to expand such a 
canal may be necessary to accommodate it. 
We believe that the subject should be fully 
explored and urge that funds sufficient to 
complete the study within the next two 
years be appropriated. 

C. U.S. Government cargoes 

The largest shipper of goods in the world 
is the U.S. Government. Excluding oil, the 
region that produces the most commodities, 
agricultural and hardware, is the states bor- 
dering the several Great Lakes. Simply on a 
mileage basis from point of origin to port, 
and excluding rate manipulation it should 
cost less to move goods a shorter distance 
than a longer one, Thus, for most commodi- 
ties produced in the Midwest inland trans- 
portation costs to Great Lakes ports should 
be lower than to other coastal ranges. 

1. U.S. Department of Agriculture and aid 
cargoes.—For the most part, USDA-controlled 
cargoes move to a great extent (about 25%) 
through U.S. Great Lakes ports, because it 
costs the Government less money. Many 
coastal areas complain of the amount the 
Great Lakes enjoy, and constantly urge USDA 
to route cargoes to their ports. We strongly 
urge the Conference of Senators to use its 
efforts to see that USDA continues to use 
Great Lakes ports to their full extent, and to 
take full advantage of the cost savings avail- 
able by using the ports nearest to the source 
of the commodity. 

2. Military cargo.—In 1962 a Defense De- 
partment study reported that at least one 
million tons of DOD cargo should move via 
the Great Lakes and DOD would save thou- 
sands of dollars in shipping costs. Despite 
that study, military cargo via the Great Lakes 
dropped to a minimal figure by 1965. Due to 
the efforts of the Conference of Senators, 
military cargoes in 1966 were increased to 
68,000 measurement tons, almost twice the 
amount of 1965. It should be noted that even 
this is an extremely small percentage of the 
total Great Lakes potential of 5 million tons. 

The Military Transportation Act of 1904 
(10 U.S.C. § 2631) requires that all military 
supplies be carried by U.S.-flag ships, but if 
the freight charged is excessive or unreason- 
able other ships may be used. In no event 
may the military rate exceed the commercial 
rate. Before August, 1966, the military sim- 
ply routed all cargo to seacoasts having U.S. 
fiag service, thereby excluding the Great 
Lakes, which had no U.S.-flag service at 
reasonable rates. Where there was US.-flag 
service the military rate was so high that 
the Lakes were not competitive. 

Due to the efforts of the Conference of 
Senators, the military has shipped Lakes 
cost-favorable cargoes on foreign ships in 
the absence of U.S. ships. However, this 
policy has not been consistent and the major- 
ity of military cargo produced adjacent to 
Great Lakes ports still finds its way to East 
Coast ports. 

We strongly urge that DOD continue to 
recognize that when there is no U.S.-flag 
service offered at a port it should employ 
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the first ship available at a reasonable rate, 
regardless of flag, and that cost-favorability 
be calculated on the basis of the then exist- 
ing foreign-flag service and rates. We also 
urge that the DOD be required to place and 
keep military cargo at a Great Lakes port 
when it is cost-favorable to do so, and not 
divert the cargo at extra expense to a port 
range where U.S.-flag service is conveniently 
available. 


D. U.S.-flag service / U.S. merchant marine 


Except in the Great Lakes/East Coast 
South America and African trades there is no 
meaningful U.S.-flag service in the Great 
Lakes. There is no U.S.-fiag service to the Far 
East, India, Pakistan, or Europe, only an 
occasional service to the Mediterranean. 
Specifically, in 1966 out of 1,215 sailings only 
18 were U.S.-flag, which carried less than 4% 
of all Seaway Traffic. 

For many reasons including US. high 
costs, lack of subsidy, lack of interest, etc., 
US.-flag ships have not provided service to 
Great Lakes ports. At the same time the do- 
mestic Lake Carrier Fleet has dwindled from 
373 ships in 1955 to 245 ships in 1965. 

Mindful of the historic fact that the Great 
Lakes foreign water-borne commerce has de- 
pended almost exclusively upon the services 
of foreign-flag steamship lines, we believe 
that some U.S.-flag service to and from our 
Great Lakes ports is essential. We also believe 
that the domestic U.S.-owned Great Lakes 
fleet requires immediate assistance before it 
too becomes nonexistent. At the same time, 
however, we do not want any U.S.-flag service 
in the Great Lakes against its will, or with no 
firm intention of providing necessary and 
realistic service, We do not believe that it 
would benefit the Great Lakes, or the country 
as a whole, to spend tax money in the form 
of subsidy on non-competitive or disinter- 
ested steamship service. 

We strongly urge, however, at the very 
least that Congress enact legislation which 
would permit all U.S.-flag shipowners to al- 
locate a portion of earnings to a tax deferred 
account, which monies shall be used to con- 
struct new ships or to update existing ships. 
Such a bill, S. 681, is now before Congress 
and we urge its early enactment. 

On the other hand, if the Great Lakes 
area is to be continually denied U\S.-flag 
shipping service of meaningful significance, 
either by intent or by denial of government 
assistance, then we urgently request that all 
U.S. cargo preference laws be removed from 
the Great Lakes trade routes. To be denied 
U.S.-flag service and also be subject to cargo 
preference laws will continue to retard the 
economic development of the region, The ab- 
sence of U.S.-fiag shipping reduces the 
amount of government cargo to Great Lakes 
ports. The further denial of government 
cargoes to the foreign-flag ship lines that do 
serve our ports greatly impedes our chances 
of development. We do not believe that cargo 
should be reserved for ships which do not call 
at the ports where the cargo would otherwise 
most economically move. 

If necessary we can compete and develop 
without U.S.-fiag service, but we cannot com- 
pete or develop if because of cargo preference 
laws government cargo is taken away from 
us and routed to ports where U.S.-flag serv- 
ice is available. No one can long endure with 
both hands tied behind his back. 


E. Federal Maritime Commission 


The Commission, established under Re- 
organization Plan No. 7 of 1961, comprises 
five members who are appointed by the Presi- 
dent for 5-year terms and approved by the 
Senate. The terms of the Commissioners ex- 
pire on June 30 with one expiring each year. 
There never has been a Great Lakes oriented 
member on this Commission, nor on any of 
its several predecessor agencies, 

At least one member of the Federal Mari- 
time Commission should be from the Great 
Lakes area and be knowledgeable in the ship- 
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ping problems involved, We recommend such 
an appointment. 


F. Water pollution 


All of us are concerned with water pollu- 
tion control generally, and specifically in the 
many harbor areas of the Great Lakes. In the 
maritime field any water pollution control 
efforts immediately affect the operators of 
ships, be they foreign owned, U.S. owned, 
bulkers, ore boats, or any other type of water 
craft. No one seriously opposes reasonable 
efforts to control and, hopefully, do away 
with water pollution, but we do urge a rea- 
sonable approach. 

1. Uniform regulations—There are eight 
states bordering the Great Lakes, each of 
which has more than one municipality pro- 
viding some type of port facility. If each 
municipality were to impose different water 
pollution regulations, a ship operator would 
have to be prepared to meet 16 different 
standards. If each state imposed different 
regulations state-wide there would be a mini- 
mum of 8 standards, if the state superceded 
local regulations. Such a situation would be 
intolerable and would cause ships to leave 
the Great Lakes or limit calls to those ports 
having the least strict regulation. 

Therefore, we strongly urge that there be a 
single set of water pollution standards of 
Great Lakes-wide implication, published and 
enforced by a single federal agency such as 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration. We also urge that insofar as pos- 
sible any Great Lakes regulation be no more 
strict than those applicable to other seaports, 
lest this type of regulation become a com- 
petitive device among competing seaports. 

2. Reasonable compliance.—Since it could 
cost a shipowner anywhere from $50,000 to 
$150,000 to install water pollution control 
devices and equipment on each ship, reason- 
able time within which to do so is essential. 
Regulations which are too stringent could 
very well force a ship to leave the Great 
Lakes permanently, and immediate compli- 
ance would require a curtailment in service 
until the shipowner could place his ship in 
compliance. We strongly urge your careful 
study of any water pollution control legis- 
lation with an eye to preventing such legis- 
lation from unduly prejudicing St. Lawrence 
Seaway and domestic Great Lakes water- 
borne commerce. 


G. Discriminatory transportation rates 


1. Section 22 rates—Section 22 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act (49 USCA 22) author- 
izes rail and motor carriers to carry govern- 
ment cargo free or at reduced rates. The 
rates, called Section 22 quotations or agree- 
ments, need to be filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and are not subject 
to protest by anyone. In 1957 attempts were 
made to restrict Section 22 authority to times 
of national emergency. These were defeated 
and the informational filing requirements 
were established. Until 1957, the rates were 
not even made public, 

Section 22 quotations have been and are 
being used to divert traffic from the Great 
Lakes area to coastal ports to the disadvan- 
tage of Great Lakes ports. Very few Section 
22 rates or quotations have been offered or 
negotiated on traffic to Great Lakes ports. 

ICC-sponsored legislation to amend Section 
22 is now before Congress, and we urge that 
it become law as soon as possible. 

2. Inland transportation import/export 
rate structure.—All coastal areas, except the 
Great Lakes, benefit from shipside import/ex- 
port freight rates established by inland com- 
mon carriers, and in some cases in connection 
with ocean carriers. In these situations im- 
port and export cargo is entitled to a single 
inland rate from the point of origin in the 
case of exports, or the point of destination 
in the case of imports, to shipside. All termi- 
nal or accessorial charges at the port cover- 
ing transfer between inland and water car- 
rier are absorbed in the inland or ocean 
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freight rate. In some instances the inland 
and water carrier absorb these charges 
equally. There is usually the mileage factor 
involved, so that traffic received or delivered 
beyond the mileage limitation enjoys the 
special rate. 

Direct corrective authority over this dis- 
crimination resides with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and peripherally where 
the ocean carriers participate the Federal 
Maritime Commission also has jurisdiction. 
Private parties and organizations in the Great 
Lakes are continuously seeking redress of this 
situation from the inland carriers, but their 
efforts are strongly resisted. This is but one 
example of inland rail and motor carrier rate 
structures which unduly prejudice Great 
Lakes commerce. We strongly urge that the 
Conference of Senators bring this entire mat- 
ter to the attention of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and request the Commis- 
sion to institute a formal investigation on its 
own motion with an eye to correcting this 
situation, 


AVIATION WEEK QUESTIONS SPACE 
SPENDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to an 
editorial published recently in Aviation 
Week and Space Technology, in which 
editor in chief, Robert Hotz, makes the 
important point that the space program 
should be put in better perspective in 
relation to our national needs. 

These remarks are particularly note- 
worthy when we consider their source. 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

New Era For NASA 


An era ended for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration last week when 
Congress voted a $234-million cut in that 
agency’s budget authorization for Fiscal 
1968. Congressional appropriations com- 
mittees are fully expected to make even 
deeper cuts in the space agency’s fund re- 
quest. The NASA budget cut is symptomatic 
of the many currents of basic change that 
are flowing through the land this summer. 
It portends the beginning of a new era for 
NASA and the U.S. national space program. 

We have no quarrel with the reductions 
imposed so far by Congress in the final House- 
Senate conference agreement. They reflect a 
judicious and necessary pruning of the 
NASA budget to fit the technical and political 
realities of the times. They will not seriously 
affect the technical pace of either the Apollo 
lunar landing program or the long-range 
development of post-Apollo plans and hard- 
ware. The progress of Apollo itself and the 
Apollo Applications has already been retarded 
to a rate commensurate with Fiscal 1968 
funding by the fatal fire of last January and 
the technical and managerial problems that 
it spotlighted. Although, as always, there 
were some irresponsible outbursts in the floor 
debate on the space authorization, we think 
the key legislative groups involved did a 
thoroughly competent and responsible job in 
trimming unnecessary fat from the NASA 
money bill. We do not think it was the intent 
of this Congress to either repudiate or emas- 
culate the U.S. national space program. We 
think it was the aim of these legislators to 
mark the end of the era when NASA got 
everything it wanted simply because it asked 
for it in a strident and persistent voice. We 
think it was also the goal of Congress to put 
the national space program in a better per- 
spective in relation to such other high- 
priority problems as the Southeast Asia war 
and the urban riots. 
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If top NASA officials have not interpreted 
their admittedly long and arduous buffeting 
on Capitol Hill this spring and summer cor- 
rectly, then they are indeed facing a much 
worse time in the years ahead. If, on the 
other hand, they assay the portents accu- 
rately and modify their technical course. 
management procedures and public policy 
to meet the challenge of changing times, 
there should be no reason for the space pro- 
gram not to prosper and progress. 

There is no cause for panic either in the 
glass and white marble lairs of NASA’s upper 
echelons or among the space agency’s con- 
tractors. Certainly, it would be the height of 
folly to follow the course advocated so vigor- 
ously to contractors lately by the chairman 
of the House Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee, Rep. George Miller (D.-Calif.). Rep. 
Miller, who has major space agency contrac- 
tor installations in his district and state, 
has been urging these firms to organize a 
high-powered, well-heeled “space lobby” to 
beat the drums loudiy across the land for 
a bigger and better space program. He is ap- 
parently laboring under the misconception 
that contractor-financed activity of this 
type by the Navy League, Air Force Assn. and 
Army Assn. has been effective in building 
these services’ appropriations and keeping 
their public image bright. We suggest that, 
if Rep. Miller were successful in getting con- 
tractors to organize a vociferous “space lob- 
by,” his fellow legislators would be the first 
to crucify them for this obviously improper 
activity. 

It would be the better part of wisdom for 
the space industry, both governmental and 
corporate, to recognize that it is facing chang- 
ing times and stronger challenges from com- 
petitive needs. It cannot hope to occupy such 
a large share of the national spotlight in the 
future as it did during the pioneering days 
of Mercury and Gemini when the war in Viet- 
mam was only a tiny cloud on a distant 
horizon; when no American city cores had 
yet glowed red at night, and when a tax 
cut was the order of the day instead of the 
tidal wave of tax rises that now threatens 
to engulf the nation. 

In the face of this changing economic, 
social and political environment, it would be 
foolish indeed to insist that the space agency 
must have every penny it asked for. It would 
be doubly foolish to persist in this plea at a 
time when it is crystal clear that the Apollo 
program still faces formidable technical ob- 
stacles that will require more time and effort 
than originally anticipated. The goal of land- 
ing men on the moon and exploring it is 
still valid. But, there is no longer any politi- 
cal appeal or technical logic in the slogan of 
doing it “before the end of the decade.” It 
was evident even before the Apollo fire that 
this program had been harnessed to a sched- 
ule that was becoming more unrealistic in 
relation to genuine technical progress with 
each passing month. 

The future of the space program as a valid, 
continuing national goal will depend in the 
long run on the successful development of 
its new hardware and the successful opera- 
tion of this equipment on missions of in- 
creasing complexity and greater value. The 
most significant contribution that NASA and 
its industrial contractor complex can make 
to the future of the space program now is to 
bend their every effort to assure that the 
Apollo hardware will function flawlessly, not 
only for its missions to the moon but also 
for long-duration earth orbital operations. 

Congress has provided, and shows every 
inclination to continue to provide, ample 
funds for the completion of the Apollo pro- 
gram. 

If Apollo is successful, the political and 
public debate over the future of the national 
space program will be perfunctory. 

If Apollo fails, no amount of NASA wailing 
or “space lobby” tub-thumping will alleviate 
the catastrophic result. 


August 11, 1967 


PARRIS ISLAND REVISITED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
Leatherneck magazine for August 1967 
contains a noteworthy article entitled 
“Parris Island Revisited.” The article is 
based upon a return visit to the boot 
camp, where the present Lt. Col. Jack 
A. Gertz, U.S. Marine Corps Reserve, 
participated in the training this summer. 
Instead of taking a vacation, he returned 
to Parris Island, where he observed the 
marines of today and how they compare 
with the marines of 26 years ago. Every 
quarter of a century, the marines of the 
previous era are referred to as the “old 
breed.” 

Colonel Gertz served and participated 
and relived his own boot camp days. He 
noted what was being done as the mod- 
ern recruit is molded and transformed 
into a state of hardness and uncompro- 
mising discipline. 

Lieutenant Colonel Gertz was a World 
War II combat correspondent with the 
marines. On his return to Parris Island, 
26 years later, he took part in many of 
the phases of boot training—pugilistic 
fighting, drownproofing, latest weapon 
firing, hand-to-hand combat, the confi- 
dence course, and other physical develop- 
ment techniques which instill determina- 
tion and pride, and weld the new marine 
to his elite fighting corps. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PARRIS ISLAND REVISITED 

At 50, I returned to boot camp. Perhaps the 
first Reserve grandfather to ask for it. 

Many Marine alumni remember Parris Is- 
land as a big swampland, infested with sand 
fleas, mosquitoes, snakes and man-eating 
drill instructors. Yet to me, today, the Ma- 
rine Corps Recruit Depot at Parris Island, 
S.C., is one of the most beautiful military 
establishments in the world. It was surpris- 
ing to see how much Parris Island had 
changed and improved, physically, since my 
last visit 22 years ago. 

Not everything has changed, Two of the 
three training battalions still live in World 
War II barracks. Even the barracks where I 
had spent a few months, in 1945, attending 
Marine Corps Personnel Administration 
School are still housing recruits. 

On my return to basic training, I saw drill 
instructors actually smiling—that isn't in my 
memory as a WW II recruit. Marine Corps 
DI’s, as I remember them, were ten feet tall. 
It was hard to believe some today are even 
my average size. 

I listened to a new and different, endless 
chanting of indistinguishable grunts and 
moans with a musical air—“Hi-ho-lo-huh-hi- 
lo-ho.” It was a cadence call, but it didn’t 
mean much to me—in fact it didn't mean 
much to anyone except the recruits who 
heard it and could translate it into their 
DI's commands. But in other areas, I heard 
the familiar, “Awn, Aw, Reep; Threep, Fo, 
Yo, Lef.” Much of the Old Corps heavy 
chanting cadence of the past is still there. 
With this cadence ringing in my ears, I re- 
called how DI commands had overcome con- 
fusion and developed confidence and disci- 
pline. 

When I asked Maj. Gen. Rathvon McC. 
Tompkins, PI's Commanding General, to 
compare the new Marine Corps with the old, 
he gave me a direct answer. 

“The old Marine Corps isn’t what it used 
to be—it’s better! Unfortunately,” General 
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Tompkins explained, “today’s young men are 
not as physically active as the young men 
of thirty years ago, but they are better edu- 
cated and learn quickly. 

“In general,” he continued, “our young 
Americans of today initially are not phys- 
ically or mentally prepared for the rigors of 
combat. . . in a tough and miserable en- 
vironment such as the conditions in Vietnam, 

“A youngster,” the general said, is re- 
moved from today’s soft civilian living and 
oriented to the military, toughened physi- 
cally, disciplined, trained in the basic skills 
necessary to assure him the best way for 
survival on the battlefield, and taught many 
specialized skills needed to become a more 
efficient member of a modern fighting team.” 

General Tompkins invited me to spend my 
two weeks on the island, witnessing and par- 
ticipating in the step-by-step program of the 
platoons in the various phases of today’s 
recruit training. This way, you'll be able 
to judge for yourself,” the general said with 
a wry smile. 

He telephoned staff officers and I waited 
for my assigned schedule. 

It was pastmidnight when I was awakened 
by pounding on the door. It was an MP with 
a message from Lt. Col. H. L. Wilkerson, exec- 
utive officer of Recruit Training Regiment. 

“Sir,” announced the MP, “you are expected 
to be ready in seven minutes. Several bus 
loads of recruits are due at Recruit Receiving 
Barracks in about 15 minutes.” 

As I slid, fireman style, into my uniform, 
the Depot Informational Services Officer, Maj 
Michael Styles, drove up to give me a ride. 

The air-conditioned Greyhound buses 
bearing recruits had crossed part of this 
6,600-acre, sandy piece of land, and stopped 
directly in front of the Receiving Barracks. 

“Around the clock,” GySgt Abe Rubenstein, 
NCO-in-Charge, told me, “Receiving Barracks 
NCO’s are on duty to meet each group of 
recruits—a bus load of 80, or a group of 
three. Regardless of the time of day or night, 
regardless of the weather, in rain or blazing 
sun, a uniformed Marine enters the bus to 
‘greet’ recruits,” he said. 

I studied big, burly DI Sgt. Colburn Ser- 
geant as he waited for the driver to open the 
bus door. Everything about him was strictly 
Marine Corps—his uniform was neatly tail- 
ored and pressed; his shoes were highly 
polished; his face was set as he jumped 
aboard. 

“Now hear this!” he bellowed. “. . and 
when I give you the word, you will move out 
of this bus faster than fast! You will take a 
position in front of the barracks steps— 
placing your feet on the yellow painted foot- 
prints near the front entrance and freeze at 
attention! Now, do it!” he snapped. 

It was the first order for the travel-weary 
and hungry recruits. They obeyed, darting 
out almost two at a time. “That’s not fast 
enough,” he barked. “There are two speeds 
in the Marine Corps—fast and faster! So, 
when I say, ‘move, boy!’ you'd better move 
fast! Understand?” 

Then the new recruits were herded into 
the barracks. Each was given a number and 
directed to form a line, according to num- 
ber. Now, pockets, handbags and suitcases 
were emptied in individual bins assigned to 
each recruit. Switch-blade knives, chewing 
gum and patent medicines were removed and 
placed in outgoing containers. Clothing and 
other valuables were carefully wrapped and 
mailed home, 

I followed the recruits into the barber 
shop. Here a civilian barber moved his elec- 
tric clippers at the rate of one military-style 
haircut each 32 seconds. Without the “Beatle- 
like” hair that fell to the floor each recruit 
began to feel on a par with the others. It was 
the first step in his initiation to the same 
fraternity. 

Varied styles of hair help to give a civilian 
a personality. “Without it, a recruit feels 
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messed up,” Sgt. Rubenstein reminded me, 
“inferior to the uniformed and polished DI 
in front of him. His ego is deflated—it saps 
his mental strength as it did for Samson. 
He's ready to conform.” 

Sgt. Rubenstein has the “tough” look of 
a DI, but he has a quick wink, keen sense 
of humor and a handsome smile. “I like to 
joke with people. It’s great to play and 
laugh,” he admitted, “but that would defeat 
discipline 

Suddenly Sgt. Rubenstein wiped off his 
grin, pivoted toward a nearby recruit and 
snapped: “Private, were you listening to my 
conversation? Stand up straight! Get your 
dirty hands off my table! And keep your 
bloodshot eyeballs straight ahead. Now do 
it!“ 

As the frightened recruit straightened up, 
the sergeant noticed a spot on his neck. 
“How did you get that mark on your neck 
there, son?” he asked, 

The trembling recruit’s face reddened and, 
nervously, he answered, “My girl did it, Sir.” 

The DI then turned on another flustered 
recruit and shouted, “I don’t like to hear your 
eyeballs rolling around your head, They make 
too much noise and make me s0-0-0 nervous. 
Stand at attention!” 

From the barber’s chair, they scurried into 
line to be photographed for ID cards, By now 
they had been weighed, measured, fitted for 
gas masks and given various tests. 

At the Marine Exchange Issue they received 
toilet articles, gym shoes, sweat shirts, shorts, 
cigarettes, and other supplies needed for 
the beginning of the eight-week training pe- 
riod, reduced recently from 11 weeks. 

The next step was the Hygienic Unit where 
each recruit removed civilian clothing and 
took a shower. Then he got his initial issue 
of uniforms, 

Normal processing time is six to eight hours 
from the moment the recruits Jump from the 
bus until the assigned platoon drill instruc- 
tors take over. 

I noticed a Navy chaplain who happened 
to be in the Receiving Barracks at the time 
with a visitor. 

“What do you think of today's Marine re- 
cruit training program?” I asked. 

Without removing his eyes from the re- 
cruits, the chaplain replied, “Many a parent 
has sent out a boy and with the Lord’s help 
has gotten back a Marine.” 

I ate breakfast with the recruits. It was 
delicious. I hadn’t eaten S.O.S. for many 
years. 

Later, I strolled around the base with my 
official escort—i1st Sgt. Lyle J. Wells, of Re- 
cruit Training Regiment, At 41, Wells carries 
his 6-foot, 170-pound frame like a boxer 
ready to go into action. His chin is marked 
with a scar. Wis hide is tough and his faith 
in the Marine Corps unwavering. 

The rugged first sergeant observed that 
training had changed considerably since 1941. 
“We use more motivation, education and 
psychology now,” he said. 

Just then we stopped near a platoon. 
Patiently, the DI demonstrated foot marching 
and facing movements and the Manual of 
Arms, but some of the ungainly recruits 
found it difficult to tell their left from their 
right. 

With a volce booming like a fog horn, the 
DI bellowed. “Son, how many times do I 
have to tell you the difference between your 
left foot and your right foot? You will stay 
here until you get it. Is that clear?“ he 
roared. 

“Aye, aye, Sir!” 

Then he turned on a recruit. “Why aren’t 
you looking straight ahead, private?” rasped 
the DI. “Why do you keep following me with 
those baby brown eyes? Are you falling in 
love with me already? Do I fascinate you, 
son?” 

We passed another newly formed platoon, 
straggling as they marched with their 
chrome-painted helmet liners falling over 
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their ears. They were a pathetic and clownish 
sight. 

“Now listen to me sweethearts,” the DI 
roared, “how can I undo in eight weeks what 
civilian life did to you in 18 years? We'll con- 
tinue these exercises until you get together!” 

“We're not permitted to exhaust recruits,” 
Wells told me. “However, we can give a series 
of exercises to instill discipline and physical 
stamina.” DIs do not use individual abusive 
language în any form and are not allowed to 
have bodily contact with recruits. 

The word, “boot,” I noticed, has disap- 
peared from the DIs’ vocabulary—as have the 
favored endearments of yesteryear: “meat- 
head,” “goon,” “mophead,” “sawdust brain,” 
“feather merchant,” “skinhead,” “yardbird,” 
“numbhead,” “idiot,” “clown,” etc. Every- 
where, I heard the recruit simply called pri- 
vate” or “son”—and some DIs even called 
them by their last names! 

I remember, as a recruit, the heap of mad- 
dening indignities and almost impossible 
physical exertions that kept up a ruthless 
pressure 17 hours a day— seven days a week— 
in preparation for winning World War II. 
But, I'll never forget the challenge to stick 
it out—to become a Marine. Pride and satis- 
faction always followed an agonizing training 
experience. 

“Each of us,” I thought silently, “wouldn’t 
trade anything in the world for the training 
experience we had in boot camp, but we'd 
hate to think of doing it all over again.” 

But, here I was back with “recruit train- 
ing,” witnessing today's recruits starting a 
regular training day at 4:55 a.m.—with phys- 
ical drill, a well-balanced breakfast and 
cleaning-up time. 

Scheduled instruction began at 7:00 a.m. 
for some 4,100 recruits at P.I. More than 10,- 
500 recruits had trained here during the 
peak summer months of 1966 and some 53,- 
000 were graduated in that year. 

Sgt Wells pointed out, “The first three 
weeks are devoted to physical conditioning, 
care and operation of the rifle, military cour- 
tesy and discipline, personal hygiene, close 
order drill, bayonet fighting, first aid, Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, and instruc- 
tion in Marine Corps customs, history and 
other military subjects.“ 

Later, he took me to the riſle range where 
recruits spend two weeks during the middle 
of the training period. I noticed they live 
at the range in new dormitory-style brick 
buildings. We lived in open tents with flaps 
that never stayed tied. 

The recruits now carry M-14 rifles. I 
watched them field-stripping and reassem- 
bling their weapons in seconds—blindfolded. 

At the range, I spotted specialized Marines 
wearing badges signifying “PMI"”—Primary 
Marksmanship Instructors. The PMI is re- 
sponsible for marksmanship instruction. The 
DI shares this responsibility, but only 
through maintenance of platoon motivation 
and discipline. The PMi's are credited for 
the high percentage of qualifying Marine 
Shooters on the range. 

While passing a rifle range class, I heard 
a PMI chewing out an intolerably clumsy 
and terrified recruit. 

“Look here, lover boy, get your mind out 
of the rear seat of your car and get your 
mind on your rifle,” the instructor growled. 

Range personnel stated that compared to 
the 60 or 65 per cent qualification attained 
during my World War II and Korean War ex- 
perience, Marine recruits now average 85 per 
cent on the range. 

Later, during hand-to-hand combat in- 
struction with SSgt Roderick D. Partlow, I 
found the competition rough. He and Sgt. 
Wells showed me three Karate-type “death 
blows” and deadly movements with knives. 

During the instruction SSgt Partlow 
caught a recruit day-dreaming. “Hey, little 
flower, you're not here to watch television, 
suck lollypops and drink Cokes.” And, with 
his face thrust angrily out, his voice rasping 
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bitterly, SSgt Partlow added. “There’s no 
time for kid’s stuff here if you expect to be- 
come a Marine and live to brag about it.” 

In other hand-to-hand training, I observed 
a recruit running through the bayonet as- 
sault course, holding his bayonet-fixed rifle, 
and running, headon, into another recruit 
who was wielding a pugil stick. 

Earlier, General Tompkins had reminded 
me that pugil stick fighting is a great confi- 
dence builder for recruits. It teaches them 
foot and hand movements—using the boxer's 
st-ace and ring footwork. Its purpose is to 
teach the recruit coordination, balance and 
timing. He matches strength against an op- 
ponent and learns to give and take punches. 

GySgt Tom Spence taught me basic hand- 
ling of the pugil stick as if I were wielding 
a rifle and bayonet. The pugil stick is a four- 
foot length of wood— padded at both ends— 
and weighing about the same as a rifle vith 
bayonet. 

I paired off with another Marine and, for 
several minutes we parried blows and 
counter-attacked. We exchanged heavy blows, 
but neither of us was hurt. Like recruits, we 
were body-padded while slugging it out. 

“This is the closest we can get to on-the- 
job training here at Parris Island,” Sgt. 
Spence said with a smile. 

I moved on to another new addition in 
training techniques—the Confidence Course. 
Here, recruits climb, swing, jump, twist and 
grunt through a maze of lumber and rope— 
hoping to evade four-foot-deep water pools 
and the DI’s displeasure. 

One recruit who was slowing down heard 
his DI scream: “Hey, woman, remove your 
girdle and keep up with the other recruits 
or you go to the old ladies’ home! 

Marine recruit swimming instructions, too, 
have changed. Today they consist of a 
“drownproofing” course—a new system of 
staying alive in an ocean of water for swim- 
mers and non-swimmers alike. 

“Even if a Marine can’t swim,” claims 

John J. Browning, NCO-in-Charge, 
“knowing the basic drownproofing techniques 
will prevent a water-logged Marine from 
drowning. In fact, he'll starve before he 
drowns.” 

The instructor—after getting me into the 
water—explained: “Remember the ‘jellyfish’ 
or ‘vertical float.“ You put your face in the 
water and relax while holding your breath. 
When you need fresh air, raise your head, 
kick your legs, straighten your feet, and 
exhale.” 

He cautioned me to inhale while my head 
was still high and urged me to place my face 
back in the water, relaxing once again—like 
“playing dead.” 

He demonstrated the travel stroke, used to 
propel the body. It’s basically the same as 
the float, but instead of kicking the legs and 
straightening out the feet, the individual 

his arms into his body, then extends 
them overhead, stretching out, then swings 
them back to his body again. 

Although recruit training has changed, 
its tough schedule leaves little time for re- 
grets or complaints, and serves to stimulate 
the new recruit’s desire to at least equal the 

ormance of his fellow recruits. 

At 5:20 a.m., one Thursday, I accompanied 
General Tompkins on an inspection of a 
platoon in its final phase before it took off 
on a seven-mile march. The general care- 
fully looked over each recruit personally, 
checking his rifle, blanket roll, pack, and 
canteen. He asked some recruits if their 
shoes were too tight and he made certain all 
had the required gear. This march covers 
tent-pitching, classes in sanitation and hy- 
giene, practical application in bayonet, cloth- 
ing and equipment care, packs, 45 cal. pis- 
tol, M-14 and guard. A period is also held 
in physical training, capped with a series 
of films of general interest to the recruit. 

I heard one DI say after the inspection, 
“The ol’ man is a Marine’s Marine—he never 
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expects a man to do anything he wouldn't 
do himself. Hardly a thing gets past him. He 
participates in everything himself—he takes 
the long marches, uses the pugil stick, tries 
downproofing techniques and gets on the rifle 
and pistol ranges. At 54, he does everything, 
and expects us to keep up with him.” 

During another inspection, the Command- 
ing Officer of Recruit Training Regiment, 
Col. J. G. Juett, asked a recruit, “What do 
you think of draft card burners?” 

“Td have them shot, Sir,” replied Pvt. 
Robert Quackenbush, of Dighton, Mass. 

Parris Island’s product of eight weeks of 
training is the “graduate recruit.” He is 
smartly disciplined, physically fit, basically 
trained and well indoctrinated in love of 
Country and Corps. 

Sgt. Maj. D. G. “Smokey” Goodwin told me 
that, today, battalion commanders may au- 
thorize promotion to Pfc for 10% of each 
graduating platoon. Additionally, one recruit 
from each platoon is selected by his drill 
instructor as the “Outstanding Man.” These 
recruits are eligible for the meritorious pro- 
motion and receive the Marine dress blue 
uniform presented by Leatherneck Magazine. 

Graduation Day—final review on the huge 
parade ground—is one long remembered. On 
my last day, I was honored as the Depot's 
battalion parade reviewing officer. I felt ten 
feet tall—that is—until the last strain of 
the band’s “Marines’ Hymn” faded away. I 
wanted to rub something out of my eyes. 
But I didn’t move a muscle. I stood at at- 
tention. From private to lieutenant colonel 
is a long way—through the ranks—I thought 
to myself as I exchanged salutes with march- 
ing units. 

Before I left the island I paused for a 
long look at Iron Mike, a memorial to Ma- 
rines of World War I. Yet, I thought of those 
who sacrificed their lives during World War 
II, Korea and in Vietnam. The recruits I had 
seen graduate are eager, and they're being 
trained to step into the ranks of their com- 
bat-ready Corps, preparing to share in its 
responsibility for the Nation's defense. 


KNOWLEDGE GAINED FROM LONG, 
TRAGIC SUMMER 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion’s most pressing domestic issue to- 
day is a question of education—our own 
education. It is a question of how much 
the Nation has learned and how much 
the Congress has learned from the blood- 
shed, incendiarism and looting that have 
become the Nation’s ordeal during this 
long, tragic summer. 

The summer of 1967 is not over, but 
the Nation hopes and prays that the 
flames of unreason that ignited emotions 
and incinerated homes, businesses, and 
neighborhoods in recent months have 
subsided for good. But if tranquility is 
restored to our cities for the remainder 
of 1967, what assurance do we have that 
next summer, the summer of 1968, will 
not witness a new explosion, a new vol- 
3 of blind hate and mindless destruc- 

on? 

Thoughtful and sensitive men and 
women in the Negro community and the 
white community are already working 
and planning to prevent a recurrence of 
the firestorm that raged in our cities this 
summer. They are not thinking in terms 
of reprisal or retribution but in terms of 
removing the social and economic causes 
of our civic torment. Perceptive writers 
and newspapermen are also raising the 
clarion call that the summer of 1967 need 
not—and must not—happen again. 

One of the most incisive of these writ- 
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ers is Roscoe Drummond, whose column 
in the Washington Post, on August 5, 
summed up most cogently the responsi- 
bility of Congress today and tomorrow for 
the preservation of peace and progress 
across our land. 

Mr. Drummond wisely stresses this re- 
frain: “How Congress responds to the 
crisis—whether it acts adequately only 
to punish but inadequately to heal—will 
determine whether more of the worst will 
be encouraged or averted.” 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that Mr. Drummond’s column be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ANSWER TO RIOTS—CAUSES MUST 
BE ELIMINATED 


There is one overriding question before the 
country and the Congress today: What are 
we going to do about the riots? 

Are we going to do everything adequate 
to repress the riots and nothing adequate to 
reduce the causes of the riots? 

Are we going to reward the rioters—unin- 
tentionally of course by failing to do what 
is needed to improve the conditions which 
make it easier for rioters to stimulate 
violence? 

Are we going to allow our outrage to impel 
us to do what needs to be done to control 
violence but deter us from doing what needs 
to be done to cure the ills which breed 
violence? 

The answer to these questions will come 
primarily from Congress. How Congress re- 
sponds to the crisis—whether it acts ade- 
quately only to punish but inadequately to 
heal—will determine whether more of the 
worst will be encouraged or averted. 

Those who want to act to heal and not just 
to repress are not in any way proposing to 
appease the rioters, In the wake of the riots, 
Congress should do nothing which should not 
have been done on its own merits before the 
riots. 

If the post-riots Congress does not do bet- 
ter than the pre-riots Congress, we are in for 
trouble. Look at the record: 

Congress approved the principle of rent 
assistance and has refused to appropriate a 
single penny to carry it out. 

Congress has not provided a cent for met- 
ropolitan development grants. 

It slashed 75 per cent from urban research 
funds. 

Two-thirds of the requested appropriation 
for urban technical assistance has been 
denied. 

— housing—no hearings even sched- 
ed. 

The war on poverty—it is fighting for its 
life and neither House has yet passed a 
bill even authorizing its continuation. 

When they are not unwisely titling at 
each other, President Johnson and Gov. 
Romney of Michigan are giving the Nation 
the same wise advice. 

Says the President: “This is no time for 
angry reaction. It is a time for action, 
starting with legislative action, to improve 
life in our cities.” 

Says the Governor: “We have failed to 
recognize the urgency of eliminating social 
injustice and human discrimination .. . 
we must create genuine equality of op- 
portunity in education, in employment, in 
housing.” 

Nothing could be more harmful than 
for Congress to allow the riots to be used 
as an excuse to belabor, delay and dilute 
the strengthened continuation of the war 
on poverty. 

That's what its enemies, who never wanted 
it in the first place, are trying to do in at- 
tempting to smear it with exaggerated 
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accusations that its employes have been 
inciting the riots. The fact is that out of 
the 6,733 ms arrested in connection 
with the riots in 27 cities, six were from 
among 12,128 paid poverty workers. 

Why do you suppose Gov. Romney after 
the recent riots asked OEO Director Sargent 
Shriver to send 200 additional VISTA volun- 
teers to Detroit at once? Because where the 
action is the war on poverty is most needed. 
He began getting them the day he asked 
for them. 

The voice of outrage is rightly saying to- 
day: “We will not tolerate violence.” But 
the voice of outrage must also say: “We will 
not tolerate the conditions which produce 
violence and lawlessness.” 


WAR ON POVERTY—LABOR’S ROLE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as we in 
Congress consider legislation to continue 
the war on poverty, recent comments by 
a representative of the AFL-CIO deserve 
our special attention. I refer to a recent 
broadcast interview of Julius Rothman, 
assistant director of the AFL-CIO De- 
partment of Social Security, and coordi- 
nator of the organization’s antipoverty 
programs. Mr. Rothman was heard on 
the AFL-CIO public service program, 
Labor News Conference, carried on the 
eae Broadcasting System radio net- 
work. 

Since the AFL-CIO has been one of 
the most active organizations taking 
part in the war on poverty, I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President that a tran- 
script of the program be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LABOR News CONFERENCE 


(Mutual Broadcasting System, Tuesday, 
July 11, 1967) 

Subject: War on Poverty—Labor’s Role. 

Guest: Julius Rothman, assistant director 
of the AFL-—CIO’s Department of Social Secu- 
rity and coordinator of anti-poverty pro- 
grams for the Federation. 

Panel: William Eaton, Washington corre- 
spondent for the Chicago Daily News; 
Frank Swoboda, labor correspondent for 
United Press International. 

Moderator: Harry W. Flannery. 

FLANNERY: Labor News Conference. Wel- 
come to another edition of Labor News Con- 
ference, a public affairs program brought to 
you by the AFL-CIO. Labor News Conference 
brings together leading AFL-CIO representa- 
tives and ranking members of the press. To- 
day’s guest is Julius Rothman, assistant di- 
rector of the AFL—CIO’s Department of Social 
Security, and coordinator of anti-poverty 
programs for the Federation. 

Since its birth, organized labor has fought 
to end poverty through union organization, 
collective bargaining and social legislation. 
Today, unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO 
are actively engaged in many phases of the 
nation’s war on poverty. Here to question 
Mr, Rothman about labor’s role in the war 
on poverty, what has been accomplished and 
what further steps can be expected are Wil- 
liam Eaton, Washington correspondent for 
the Chicago Daily News, and Frank Swoboda, 
labor correspondent for United Press Inter- 
national. Your moderator, Harry W. Flannery. 

And now, Mr. Eaton, I believe you have the 
first question? 

Eaton: Congress is now debating whether 
to kill the federal anti-poverty agency (Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity) or renew its 
life for a new term. Republican critics gen- 
erally contend the agency has been wasteful 
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and inefficient in leading the war on poverty. 
Where does the AFL-CIO stand in this fight? 

ROTHMAN: Mr. Eaton, the AFL-CIO stands 
four square behind the continuation of the 
war on poverty. In fact, we would not only 
like to see it continued, we would like to see 
it expanded. 

We don’t feel that the war on poverty has 
been inefficient. We don’t think the agency 
has spent its funds wantonly. To the con- 
trary. 


We feel that the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity has done an excellent job with 
the money that Congress has provided. And I 
can assure you that we will do everything 
we can—within our power—to help keep the 
war on poverty going for another year. 

Eaton: Is this the most serious threat that 
the agency has faced since it was created 
in 1964? 

ROTHMAN: I think so. Until now, the war 
on poverty has had fairly smooth sailing, 
although I would say again that Congress 
has not been overly generous. But, they have 
not theatened its very life, as is being done 
now. 

Swosopa: Mr. Rothman, do you think it 
would be possible for the OEO to continue, 
were it disbanded as such and melded into 
other departments, such as Labor and Health, 
Education and Welfare? 

ROTHMAN: No, I don’t think so at all, As a 
matter of fact, the AFL-CIO has looked at 
the problem, and we have come to the con- 
clusion that the OEO must be continued as 
the spearhead of the war on poverty. 

We feel that the OEO provides a spokesman 
in government for the poor. 

We feel that they give visibility to the anti- 
poverty program in the country as a whole. 

We feel that they are able to compete more 
effectively outside existing federal agencies 
for available funds. If they were within the 
establishment agencies, they would have to 
compete with other agencies within the ex- 
isting groups for whatever budgets there are 
available. 

For these reasons, we feel that OEO must 
be continued as the visible spearhead of the 
anti-poverty program. 

Swosopa: Do you feel, Mr. Rothman, that 
any changes should be made in the admin- 
istration of the OEO? 

ROTHMAN: Not basically. We feel that they 
OEO has been effectively administered by 
Mr. R. Sargent Shriver and his associates. 
They have been imaginative. They have been 
committed. And, they have been effective. 

Now, let me say that as they gain expe- 
rience in this very complex administrative 
structure which Congress authorized, they 
obviously are going to do a better job. As it 
is, they spend anly something around three 
percent of their total budget for administra- 
tive purposes. Now, that is low enough. 

They can do an even better job adminis- 
tratively. But I have the feeling that we are 
going to find that you can’t do the job with- 
out having OEO in there fighting for the poor 
in this country. 

Eaton: Mr. Rothman, some time ago 
George Meany, the AFL-CIO president, di- 
rected—or suggested—that labor leaders get 
into the war on poverty—right in the front 
lines—at the local level. How much par- 
ticipation by labor has there been, and 
should there be more? 

ROTHMAN: Oh, there has been, Mr. Eaton, 
a good deal of direct labor participation at 
the community level. We haven’t taken a 
count within the last year, but at the time 
of our last count, we had over 3,000 leaders 
of labor at the local level who were on 
CAAB's—that is the Community Action 
Agency Boards—or on the boards and advis- 
ory committees of the component agencies 
in the local communities. 

Now, I should also say that at the national 
level, the AFL-CIO has, I think, 17 labor 
leaders who compromise the OEO Labor Ad- 
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visory Council. That Council is chaired by 
Mr. David Sullivan, who is president of the 
Building Service Employees International 
Union, AFL-CIO. Another form of participa- 
tion that we are particularly proud of is that 
we have sponsored any number of projects 
around the country. 

FLANNERY: And isn’t also it true, Mr. 
Rothman, that at least one—maybe more— 
people who used to be with the AFL-CIO 
are now among those who are on the staff 
of the OEO program? 

ROTHMAN: Yes, that is true, Mr. Flan- 
nery. We have a number of labor liaison 
officers within OEO. There is one at the na- 
tional level. There is one in each of the 
seven regional offices. In addition, we have 
labor liaison officers with the Job Corps, with 
the Community Action Agency Program at 
the national level, with VISTA (Volunteers 
in Service to America) and with the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps. 

These people are very active in obtaining 
the participation of the leaders of labor, at 
either the national level or the local level. 

Eaton: What kind of anti-poverty projects 
are these that unions sponsor, Mr. Roth- 
man? 

ROTHMAN: Mr. Eaton, they have been 
quite diverse. Let me mention just a few. 

We have just completed, and OEO has re- 
funded, the Leadership Training Program in 
the 12-state Appalachian area. Now, last year 
we trained 104 labor people from local com- 
munities, so that they could go back and be- 
come effective workers in the anti-poverty 
programs in their home communities. 

We have a similar program going for the 
six New England states. That one is based 
at the University of Massachusetts. We hope 
to start one at Penn State for the state 
of Pennsylvania—a similar type project— 
this fall. Now, that is leadership training. 

Then, down at Jacobs Creek, Tennessee, 
the International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, AFL-CIO, is sponsoring a Job Corps 
Center, where it is training young men— 
ages 16 to 21—to handle and maintain 
heavy equipment. Now within a very few 
days, 52 of these young men will be com- 
pleting the first cycle of their training. They 
will then be farmed-out to various locals 
of the Operating Engineers. They will be 
given union cards, and will be earning from 
$4.50 an hour up. That's the second kind of 
project we are engaged in. 

Then, we have a number of Neighborhood 
Youth Corps projects. These Neighborhood 
Youth Corps projects are designed to help 
young people who usually are school drop- 
outs—although the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps may help people who are in school 
to stay in school. 

In Alameda County, which is the area of 
Oakland, California, there is a project now 
under way for 250 youngsters, who are largely 
school drop-outs. It is a three-phase pro- 
gram. 

First, they are going to give them some 
work experience. Remember, these kids come 
from very deprived backgrounds and they 
have never held jobs. So we try to give them 
some work experience. And then they step 
them up in the next phase to some spe- 
cific skilled . And then lastly, they 
try to place them in productive jobs at good 
wages. 

Now, these are the three types of pro- 
grams we have been engaged in, in an 
officially-sponsored relationship to the anti- 
poverty program. 

I want to say, however, that in Watts, 
for instance, the Watts Labor Community 
Action Committee—that is in Los Angeles, 
as you know—has been very active in work- 
ing with young people from 17 to 21 years 
old. They have a Cadet Corps. They have a 
Youth Conservation Corps. They have the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

They are helping these kids become in- 
tegrated into the community, in the sense 


This is another type of project which the 
labor movement, in cooperation with the 
federal agencies, has been able to produce. 

Swosopa: Mr. Rothman, is the war on poy- 
erty something which the government will 
now have forever, or, do you think this has 
a terminal point? 

RoTHMAN: Well, let’s hope the terminal 
point is sooner than later. There are still, 
according to Mr. Shriver's office, about 32 
million poor in America. From our point of 
view—we in the AFL-CIO—that’s 32 million 
too many. And just as soon as we can elim- 
inate poverty—and we hope, as I say, that 
it will be soon—we will support ending it. 

But my feeling is that we have to recog- 
nize that there are some difficulties in get- 
ting people out of poverty. It is a matter of 
education. It is a matter of training. It is a 
matter of motivation. 

We have to see that people are educated, 
trained and motivated. And then, of course, 
we have to have the jobs available to help 
them out of poverty. 

Now, that is one aspect of it. But we have 
to do some other things, too. For instance, 
on this question of income maintenance, We 
recognize that there are a lot of people who 
are on Social Security today who are poor, 
simply because we have not up-graded our 
Social Security benefits in line with the in- 
creased costs of living. We have to do that. 

We also recognize today that there are in- 
adequate public assistance payments for peo- 
ple who either can’t work, because they are 
too old, they are ill, because they are moth- 
ers who have to stay home to look after their 
kids, or for other reasons. Unless we begin 
to give these people adequate incomes, in 
the form of public assistance or some other 
form, we are not going to take them out of 
the poverty group. 

So, we have to have two things really. We 
have to have jobs. We have to see that peo- 
ple who today are on low-level entry jobs 
are u; so that they will have decent 
jobs at decent wages. 

Then, we have to have a decent system of 
income maintenance, so that those who are 
too old, too young, ill or for other reasons 
out of the labor market, will have adequate 
income. 

FLANNERY: Mr. Rothman, let's go back to 
some of the things you talked about a little 
bit earlier. You mentioned education for one 
thing. I would like to have a little bit more 
information about that. 

I think the Education Department of the 
AFL-CIO has much to do with this, and that 
it works with universities in various parts 
of the country to train these people to take 
part in the anti-poverty program. Does it 
train only people who are from the labor 
movement, or does it train others? What is 
the situation in that respect? 

RoruMan: Well, by and large, of course, 
labor’s education program is designed to 
train people. But I would say that one of the 
interesting features of these programs—these 
leadership training programs which we have 
been developing in conjunction with OEO— 
has been that we set aside 15 percent of the 
enrollment for people from the poverty group, 
so that even though they may not be union 
members, they will still have the opportunity 
to participate in the war on poverty more 
effectively. 

FLANNERY. Isn't this required by the legis- 
lation—that they do take such part? 

ROTHMAN: It is not required by the legis- 
lation. What you are thinking of Mr. Flan- 
nery, I think, is the maximum feasible par- 
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ticipation aspect for the Community Agency 
Boards. And, of course, as you know, the 
AFL-CIO strongly endorses this kind of 
thing. We feel that the Community Action 
Agency Boards should have more than the 
required 15 percent. It is now one-third—and 
this is, of course, in our view, certainly 
proper, 

Swosopa: Mr. Rothman, you have out- 
lined the areas where organized labor is in- 
volved in the war on poverty. Do you feel that 
American industry is meeting its responsi- 
bilities in this area 

ROTHMAN: I really haven't had an oppor- 
tunity to find out what American industry is 
doing. I know that they do operate a number 
of Job Corps Centers, for instance. And, from 
what I can gather, they are doing a fairly 
good job. 

I would say that we in organized labor 
will cooperate with the church group, with 
business, with school groups, with any local 
community groups, on a regional basis, to 
promote anti-poverty programs. I certainly 
don’t want to say that it is only organized 
labor that is working on this program, be- 
cause that would not be true. And I would 
certainly welcome the increased participa- 
tion of business in the war on poverty. 

Swopsopa: Mr. Rothman, some Members of 
Congress seem to feel that the only way to 
bring industry into the war on poverty is to 
give them some sort of profit incentive. How 
does the AFL-CIO feel about that? 

ROTHMAN: We feel that the war on poverty 
ought not to produce a profit. We feel that 
there are enough channels through which all 
segments of the national community can 
work so that we can create viable nonprofit 
agencies and institutions to carry on the 
war on poverty. 

We ought—both labor, management, 
church and other groups—ought to contrib- 
ute their talents, their leadership, their skills, 
their knowledge and their wisdom to the 
war on poverty. 

But, it ought not to be done on the basis 
of making a profit out of it. 

FLANNERY: Wouldn't they benefit, never- 
theless, from a successful war on poverty 
with more people able to buy more things 
from industry? 

ROTHMAN: Yes, indeed, they would. The 
more people who go above the poverty 
level—and that, according to the OEO, is a 
little over $3,100 a year—the more people 
there will be who are able to buy the goods 
and services that our very productive econ- 
omy produces. So, let’s hope that the war 
on poverty is successful, and then, let our 
economic system handle the profit aspect. 

Earon: Mr. Rothman, when the war on 
poverty was launched, it had a great deal 
of elan and zeal behind it. Some of that 
seems to have dissipated in the intervening 
years. How would you size up the national 
mood, as far as helping poor people? 

ROTHMAN: My feeling is that the national 
mood today is very much in favor of helping 
poor people. The Harris Poll says that more 
than 60 percent of the American public is 
in favor of helping the poor people and con- 
tinuing the war on poverty. I think the 
glamour may have worn-off, but the reality 
has filtered down to the average citizen, He 
realizes that we can't have a viable economy 
or a viable democracy without eliminating 
poverty from our midst. 

Eaton: Perhaps the job is far tougher 
than most people thought three years ago. 

ROTHMAN: Exactly. We are beginning now 
to understand that the war on poverty is 
not simply tossing a lot of money around. 
We are beginning to understand that you 
have to reach into the slums and ghettos 
to find people who have lost hope, who are 
frustrated, who feel that they are alienated 
from the mainstream of society. You have 
to give them motivation. You have to give 
them hope, And, you have to then give them 
education and training, and all the rest that 
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will ultimately help them to become useful 
and productive citizens of our society. 

FLANNERY: And all this takes time? 

ROTHMAN: All this takes time, indeed. 

Eaton: Don’t we need more basic changes 
in the things like education, the welfare 
system, and so on? 

ROTHMAN: We do need those, and they will 
come, it seems to me, as we begin to un- 
derstand how these relate to the structure 
of poverty within our midst. 

FLANNERY: Has any other nation, so far 
as you know, been able to lick the poverty 
problem, Mr. Rothman? 

ROTHMAN: As far as I know, the nation 
that has come closest to licking the poverty 
problem is Sweden. 

FLANNERY: What about West Germany? 
Haven't they done fairly well in that? 

RoTHMAN: They have done fairly well, too. 
And this, of course, is because they have a 
high degree of social insurance programs 
and a high degree of prosperity, at the 
same time. 

FLANNERY: Thank you, gentlemen. Today's 
Labor News Conference guest was Julius 
Rothman, assistant director of the AFI 
CIO's Department of Social Security, and 
coordinator of anti-poverty programs for 
the Federation. Representing the press were 
Frank Swoboda, labor correspondent for 
United Press International, and William 
Eaton, Washington correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News. This is your modera- 
tor, Harry W. Flannery, inviting you to lis- 
ten again next week, Labor News Conference 
is a public affairs production of the AFL- 
CIO, presented in cooperation with the Mu- 
tual Radio Network. 


RACE RIOTS—THEIR CAUSES AND 
THE SOLUTION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, two most 
perceptive columns have been written 
concerning the whole subject of where 
Congress and the country are going with 
respect to riots, and whether we are go- 
ing to deal largely in terms of punitive 
action to punish the guilty or whether 
we are also going to give careful and 
prayerful thought to what the underly- 
ing causes of these riots are, and what 
a compassionate society should do to root 
out those causes and create remedies 
which will reestablish national unity and 
peace in our cities. 

The two columns to which I refer have 
recently been written by the well-known 
columnist, Clayton Fritchey, and pub- 
lished in Newsday on August 2 and Au- 
gust 7, respectively. 

I ask unanimous consent that copies 
of these articles be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


(By Clayton Fritchey) 

Wasuincton.—As the President's new riot 
inquiry commission met for the first time 
this week, its chairman, Gov. Otto Ker- 
ner of Illinois was saying, “We are being 
asked to probe into the soul of America.” 
This may not be so difficult as it sounds, 

To find an immensely revealing clue to 
the present racial outlook in the U.S., the 
Kerner commission need look no further 
than an apparently unnoticed Gallup Poll 
on July 22 which, in the last paragraph, 
contained an obscure statistic that is stag- 
gering. It flatly contradicts the accepted 
belief that in white America there has been 
an ever-growing appreciation of the des- 
perate condition of millions of Negroes, and 
an increasing sympathy for their plight. 
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In a national survey made while Newark 
was in eruption, Gallup found that only 
one white American in a hundred thought 
Negroes are being treated badly.“ The survey 
showed that 75 per cent thought “Negroes 
are treated the same as whites.” And 78 per 
cent do not think there is any danger of 
rioting in their cities in the next six months, 
although the riot record shows 6 in 1962, 
40 in 1966, and 30 already this year. 

How far from reality can the country get? 
If 99 per cent believe that Negroes are get- 
ting a fair shake in the U.S. and almost 
that percentage believe the riots are not a 
clear and present danger, we can begin to 
understand why Congress has been reluctant 
to come to grips with the problem in an 
adult way. 

It is significant that the poll showed the 
white public blaming the violence on out- 
side agitators” and “Negroes demanding too 
much.” This is also the prevailing mood 
in Congress. That’s why there is talk of 
curing the outbreaks with bigger doses of 
the FBI, and, in the words of Rep. Hale 

, the House whip, that’s why we're 
in bad trouble with the anti-poverty pro- 

What can the President’s commission do 
about the “soul of America’? It is at best 
a hastily assembled panel; and its mandate 
is pretty much the same as the other com- 
missions which have conducted similar post- 
mortems into Watts and other riot areas. 
Naming a board of inquiry is probably better 
than standing there and not doing anything, 
but it would be unfair to the panel to expect 
any miracles from it. 

The truth is we already know a great deal 
about the riots, and what can be done about 
them. At the height of the Detroit outbreak, 
Sen. Ribicoff (D. Conn.) presented the Sen- 
ate with a pile of studies on the cause and 
cure of riots made in a six-city survey. Ribi- 
coft’s Senate subcommittee has been inves- 
tigating urban situations for a year. It has 
heard 100 witnesses and compiled 4,000 pages 
of testimony. It found what all the other 
serious inquiries found—a huge need for 
jobs, housing, education, etc., but jobs above 
all. 


This is just the answer that Congress does 
not want to hear, however, for an effective 
anti-poverty program means money—big 
money—not the kind of money we are spend- 
ing to level Vietnam, but far more than we 
are budgeting now. The cost of eliminating 
America’s slums and giving everybody a guar- 
anteed minimum annual income would prob- 
ably run to about half the present cost of 
Vietnam. To put it another way, can a nation 
that is spending about $300,000 to kill each 
Vietcong afford to give $500 a year, say, to 
poor parents for family allowances? 

When Congress recovers from its momen- 
tary anger and frustration, it will have to 
come to terms with reality in dealing with 
the riots, and that means either more re- 
pressions or more reforms. We need only 
look at South Africa to see the logical end 
of repression. We need only look at the 
miracle of the Marshall Plan to see how 
America, as well as Europe, could be saved by 
an all-out effort of reconstruction. 

It may be that riots will continue for a 
time no matter what is done, just as Detroit 
was struck despite its relatively enlightened 
racial program, but that is no answer for not 
getting on with, and persisting in, the job 
that obviously has to be done. 

There are hoodlums and delinquents that 
no social action can reach, but when the 
Negro community as a whole no longer ap- 
plauds or tolerates them, they will again be- 
come manageable. Nor these ghetto guerrillas 
have the security of operating in friendly or 
at least non-hostile territory. 

When and if white America convinces 
black America that it truly is on its side, 
the guerrillas’ days will be numbered, or 
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at least their present capacity to overwhelm 
a city will be overcome. 


(By Clayton Fritchey) 

Wasnuinocton.—After a week of post- 
mortems in the Senate and House on the 
race riots, the only significant new fact to 
emerge is the broken connection between 
Congress and contemporary America. The 
small-town, aging legislators who dominate 
Congress are simply out of touch with the 
U.S. as it is today. 

Most of the committee chairmen, who are 
powers unto themselves, are veteran poli- 
ticians who were born and raised in an Amer- 
ica that was essentially rural, and who have 
never become reconciled to a country that 
is now overwhelmingly urban. 

The metropolitan centers presently con- 
tain more than 70 per cent of the popula- 
tion, and they generate 90 per cent of the 
nation’s wealth. America has changed radi- 
cally in a few decades, but a still malappor- 
tioned rural Congress hasn’t. There is no 
parliamentary situation quite like it in the 
world, 

Fifteen of the twenty chairmen of the 
standing committees in the House come from 
small towns or rural areas. In the Senate 
none of the sixteen committee chairmen 
come from large cities. Moreover, a majority 
of the chairmen in both Senate and House are 
from one region—the South, which has only 
one-fifth of the population. 

To those watching the hearings on Capitol 
Hill last week, the men in control seemed 
to think they were dealing with something 
that had happened on Mars. They appeared to 
have no comprehension of the urban agony, 
and consequently little sympathy or patience 
for it. Big cities, to them, are Sodoms if not 
Gomorrahs, full of crime and vice, radicals 
and foreigners—and extravagant welfare 
rolls. 

It may be that some of the newer and 
younger congressmen from the metropolitan 
areas will ultimately make themselves felt, 
but so far it has been like this: 

Sen. James Eastland, Doddsville, Miss. 
(pop. under 2,500)—“All these riots follow 
the same pattern, They follow the tactics 
used by the Communist Party all over the 
world.” Eastland is chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Sen. Strom Thurmond, Aiken, S.C. (pop. 
11,243) — Human rights can be protected 
only by safeguarding property. The criminal 
instinct lies suppressed in the heart of every 
man.“ 

Sen. Robert C. Byrd, Sophia, W. Va. (pop 
less than 2,500) —- Riots should be put down 
with brutal force” and looters “shot on the 
spot.” 

Rep, Edwin Willis, St. Martinsville, La, 
(pop. 6,468), chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee—investiga- 
tion “clearly indicated that certain subver- 
sive elements have been involved in some of 
the riots and in the creation of unrest gen- 
erally.” The probe was made by Rep. William 
Tuck, South Boston, Va. (pop. 5,974). 

Rep. William M. Colmer, Pascagoula, Miss. 
(pop. 17,155)—the “riots are organized con- 
spiracies backed by the Communists.” Col- 
mer is chairman of the powerful House Rules 
Committee. 

Whites as well as Negroes, the affluent as 
well as the poor, have a stake in federal aid 
to the cities, but the small town solons, in 
their preoccupation with metropolitan crime, 
subversion, and racial violence, have little 
time for poverty programs, model cities pro- 
grams, anti-rat bills, slum clearance, mass 
transportation, and pollution. 

In a nation of 200,000,000, there are only 
5,610,000 farmers, but there has always been 
a large and costly Department of Agriculture 
doling out billions of Congressional subsidies. 
But it was not until two years ago that Con- 
gress created the Department of Housing and 
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Urban Development to give the cities a place 
in the Cabinet. The Transportation Depart- 
ment is also new, Even Health, Education, 
and Welfare didn’t emerge until the 1950s. 

As Mayor Lindsay has pointed out, “The 
crisis of our cities can be attributed to a 
large degree to the extraordinarily late as- 
sumption by the Federal government of its 
changing responsibilities to a metropolitan, 
non-agrarian nation.” 

Some of our modern Presidents have not 
gone to the mat as hard as they might have 
to help the cities, but the real fault lies with 
a Congress that has not refiected a swiftly 
changing country, nor responded to its 
changing needs. The only hope is that re- 
apportionment will soon begin to make itself 
felt more effectively. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have just 
had an opportunity to review the report, 
“Southern School Desegregation, 1966- 
67,” released recently by the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. It is a report 
which all Americans who are concerned 
about true equality of opportunity in 
this country should read. The report 
makes two points that are both timely 
and important. 

First, the Commission has shown that 
the Office of Education, far from being 
overzealous and too stringent in enforc- 
ing its guidelines during the past year, 
has temporized in enforcement, has been 
satisfied with tokenism and, in some 
cases, simply has failed to implement the 
guidelines. The report clearly shows that 
what is needed is not the imposition of 
additional restraints on the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare’s title 
VI enforcement activities, but rather the 
infusion of new life and vigor into these 
activities. 

Another sober and sobering point made 
by the Commission is that Negro parents 
who seek to send their children to for- 
merly all-white schools continue to be 
subjected to physical harassment and 
economic coercion. The decision of Ne- 
gro parents to send their children to the 
schools which supposedly have been open 
to them by right since 1954 is still one 
which must be made in the full knowl- 
edge that jobs may be lost, credit de- 
nied, and lives seriously threatened. And 
the Negro children who go to these for- 
merly all-white schools still are sub- 
jected to both verbal and physical abuse 
for their temerity in exercising a consti- 
tutional right. 

Let there be no mistake—although we 
have come far in our efforts to achieve 
justice for the Negroes of America, North 
and South, we have a long road yet to 
travel. We must permit no wavering from 
that road. This report should help us all 
fe remember how much there is still to 

0. 

As one who has labored long and hard 
in the vineyard of civil rights, I cannot 
resist making one final observation. This 
report, it seems to me, is highly perti- 
nent to what has been happening in 
Newark and Detroit. Every year in our 
northern cities we are reaping the har- 
vest of a century of southern neglect. Be- 
cause of southern educational systems 
that provided separate and unequal edu- 
cational opportunities for Negroes for 
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100 years, the hearts of our cities are 
filled with unfortunate individuals who 
often lack the basic education to get a 
driver’s license, let alone fill a highly 
technical job. It does not take an expert 
in logic to see how lack of education 
leads to joblessness; how joblessness 
leads to desperation; and how despera- 
tion leads to riots. I suggest to those who 
are looking for someone to blame for the 
recent riots, take a good look at the 
southern school systems—as they have 
been since before the Civil War, and as 
they still are to a great extent today. 

The report, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point, should help us all to re- 
member how much there is still to do. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wasnineton. D.C.—The pace of Southern 
school desegregation continues to be slow, 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights reported 
today as it called for steps to strengthen 
enforcement of school desegregation guide- 
lines. 

“This cannot be a time for retrenchment 
or wavering of purpose,” the six members of 
the Commission said. “We do not believe that 
further delay in securing rights so funda- 
mental as the right to equal educational 
opportunity will serve the real interests of 
any citizen or of the Nation.” 

In releasing the report, William L. Taylor, 
Staff Director of the Commission, said: 
“Although it does not receive as much 
publicity as in previous years, violence 
against Negroes continues to be a deterrent 
to school desegregation.” 

FIELD INVESTIGATION COVERED 63 SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS 


Taylor noted that in six of the 63 school 
districts in the 14 Southern and border 
States visited by the Commission staff, “we 
found that shots had been fired into the 
dwellings of Negro school children” who had 
exercised their option to attend previously 
all-white schools. “The districts we visited 
were not selected because of any complaints 
of violence,” Taylor added. 

In the report, Southern School Desegrega- 
tion, 1966-1967, the Commission noted that 
“the vast majority (more than 75 percent) 
of Negro children in the South still are being 
denied the rights declared to be theirs by 
the Supreme Court's decision in the school 
segregation cases and the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964.“ More than 2½ million Negro pupils 
still attend all-Negro schools in the 14 
Southern and border States, a number greater 
than the 2.2 million Negro pupils who at- 
tended such schools in these States at the 
time of the 1954 Brown decision, the Com- 
mission reported. “In the 11 Southern States, 
83.1 percent of the Negro pupils attend all- 
Negro schools. In each of the Deep South 
States the percentage is higher than 90 per- 
cent.” 

There was either no desegregation or token 
desegregation of full-time teachers in the 
Southern States during the 1966-67 school 
year, the Commission reported. 

According to the Commission’s report, 
freedom of choice plans have tended to 
perpetuate rather than eliminate the dual 
school system. “There has been virtually no 
desegregation of all-Negro schools under 
freedom of choice plans,” the report said. 
“During the past school year, as in previous 
years, white students rarely chose to attend 
Negro schools.” 

VIOLENCE AND INTIMIDATION 


Several factors deter Negro parents and 
pupils from exercising their rights under 
freedom of choice plans, the Commission 
reported. Negro families fear hostility and 
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retaliation from the white community. The 
Commission's report documents instances of 
violence and intimidation. In some areas of 
the South, Negro families with children at- 
tending previously all-white schools were 
targets of violence and economic reprisal by 
white persons and Negro children were sub- 
jected to harassment by white classmates 
despite the efforts of many teachers and 
principals to prevent such misconduct. 

Poverty deters some Negro parents from 
sending their children to formerly all-white 
schools, the Commission found, because they 
are embarrassed to permit their children to 
attend such schools without suitable cloth- 
ing and they cannot afford the special fees 
which are charged for courses available only 
in white schools. In some instances, fed- 
erally financed improvements in the facilities 
and equipment at Negro schools have con- 
tributed to the reluctance of some Negroes 
to select white schools. 

TITLE VI ENFORCEMENT 

The Commission reported that the Equal 
Educational Opportunities Program (EEOP) 
of the Office of Education “made a significant 
advance in the administration of Title VI 
for the 1966-67 school year by greatly ex- 
panding its fleld investigation effort.” 

However, the Commission noted, “many 
school districts fell far short of the Office of 
Education guidelines” during the past school 
year and the Office “did not enforce the 
guidelines as written.” The report pointed 
out that guideline enforcement was initiated 
against “only a small fraction” of school dis- 
tricts in Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina—States where the 
“great majority of school districts .. . failed 
to meet the standards of the guidelines gov- 
erning student transfers from segregated 
schools.” This failure to enforce “many spe- 
cific prohibitions” of the guidelines was in 
part due to the fact that the staff of the 
Equal Educational Opportunities Program 
was not large enough to conduct the neces- 
sary field investigations or to prepare and 
conduct timely proceedings against the 
districts. 


SCHOOL DESEGREGATION PROGRESS 


Noting that school desegregation progress 
in the Southern States “has been accom- 
panied in many communities by a spirit of 
acceptance and understanding” that would 
have seemed impossible a few years ago, the 
Commission paid tribute to the courage and 
perseverance of Negro parents and children, 
and to individual school superintendents, 
public officials and community leaders “who 
have recognized their responsibility to obey 
the law even in the face of opposition.” 

“Communities which were considered 
bastions of defiance now have begun to de- 
segregate their schools without any of the 
predictions of violence or the destruction of 
public education having come true,” the 
Commission concluded. “However, when 
progress under Title VI is measured against 
the constitutional rights of Negro school 
children, it is clear that the task of securing 
compliance has only begun. This June, the 
vast majority of Negro children in the South 
who entered the first grade in 1955, the year 
after the Brown decision, were graduated 
from high school without ever having at- 
tended a single class with a single white 
student.” 

The Commission said the Nation should 
focus its attention on the real issue— 
whether further delays are ble in 
affording Negro children their long deferred 
rights to equal educational opportunity. 
“We do not suggest that progress is possible 
without dislocation and difficult adjust- 
ments. But these costs must be weighed 
against the costs of continuing disrespect for 
law, against the damage already sustained 
in the loss forever to a generation of Negro 
children of their right to a desegregated edu- 
cation and the prospect that the same loss 
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may now be inflicted upon many thousands 
of children of a new generation.” 

The Commission rebutted charges that the 
school desegregation guidelines are illegal, 
that they have been administered unfairly 
and that they impose obligations on South- 
ern States that are not imposed on Northern 
States. The Federal courts, the Commission 
said, have upheld the guidelines not only as 
within the enforcement powers of the Office 
of Education, but as minimum standards. 
“If there has been unfairness in the admin- 
istration of the guidelines, it has stemmed 
in part from the fact that, hampered by in- 
adequate manpower, the Office of Education 
has been able to enforce its standards only 
in some schoo] districts, leaving others tem- 
porarily free to ignore the law,” the Com- 
mission reported. The victims of such un- 
equal administration thus have been the 
Negro students in districts which have not 
received sufficient attention from HEW, not 
the school authorities who have been com- 
pelled to observe the guidelines.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Commission noted that school officials 
are obligated to cease official policies of dis- 
crimination and to reorganize school systems 
to undo the effects of past discrimination. 
The Commission recommended that the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
require all school districts which have not 
achieved substantial desegregation through- 
out their systems to show a significant in- 
crease in the percentage of Negro students 
attending desegregated schools and in the 
pace under which all-Negro schools are being 
disestablished for the 1968-69 school year and 
each year thereafter. Most school systems 
currently desegregating are doing so under 
voluntary freedom of choice plans, the Com- 
mission observed. These plans have not re- 
sulted in desegregation of Negro schools and 
therefore perpetuate one half of the school 
system virtually intact, said the report. 
“School desegregation in all voluntary plan 
districts should be measured by the results 
achieved,” the Commission said. “The appro- 
priate measure should be the percentage of 
Negro children in school with substantial 
numbers of white children, rather than the 
percentage of Negro children transferring 
from segregated schools.” 

The Commission recommended no changes 
in the guidelines for the school year begin- 
ning in September 1967, but suggested that 
HEW require school districts operating under 
freedom of choice plans to fulfill the percent- 
age expectations concerning student deseg- 
regation. 

The Commission recommended further that 
by the 1968-69 school year, HEW should 
require that schools no longer be racially 
identifiable on the basis of the racial compo- 
sition of the faculty or staff. “The Federal 
courts have ruled that faculty and staff de- 
segregation are necessary to dismantle a dual 
school system,” said the Commission. Fac- 
ulty and staff desegregation is vital in elimi- 
nating the racial identification of schools, 
which regards actual integration of students 
under freedom of choice plans.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the Com- 
mission recommended, should ask the U.S. 
Attorney General to determine if segregated 
private schools should face loss of their Fed- 
eral income tax exemptions if they refuse to 
accept students of all races. Private schools, 
organized to escape desegregation and at- 
tended exclusively by white pupils, have 
drained most or all of the white students and 
many faculty members from some public 
schools, the Commission report stated. The 
Internal Revenue Service has exempted the 
income of approximately 17 of these schools 
from taxation. Private and corporate con- 
tributions to the schools are, within limits, 
deductible from the contributors’ adjusted 
gross income, An additional 40 new segre- 
gated white private schools have applied to 
IRS for grants of tax exemption and tax de- 
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ductibility, the Commission reported. “If the 
Attorney General determines that present 
legal authority is inadequate either to with- 
hold tax benefits or to permit the institution 
of litigation, he should recommend appropri- 
ate legislation to the President,” the Com- 
mission said. 

The Commission also recommended that: 
HEW begin enforcement proceedings against 
school districts which refused or failed to 
comply with the requirements of the guide- 
lines after efforts to achieve voluntary com- 
pliance failed; HEW insure that school dis- 
tricts meet provisions of the guidelines which 
require the closing of segregated schools 
with inferior facilities or educational pro- 
grams, desegregation of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, and desegregation and reorganization 
of transportation systems; Congress appro- 
priate sufficient funds to enable HEW to hire 
enough people to adequately enforce the 
Title VI regulations; and the Congress enact 
legislation authorizing any Negro child and 
his parents to bring a civil action for injunc- 
tive relief and damages against persons who 
harass or intimidate him in any manner 
because of his race and his enrollment or 
attendance at any public school. 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights is an 
independent, bipartisan agency created by 
Congress in 1957. Amonf other duties it is 
charged with the responsibility of reviewing 
Federal laws and policies with respect to de- 
nials of equal protection of the laws under 
the Constitution. John A. Hannah, President 
of Michigan State University, is Chairman 
and Eugene Patterson, Editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, is Vice Chairman of the Com- 
mission. Other members of the Commission 
are: Frankie M. Freeman, Associate General 
Counsel of the St. Louis Housing and Land 
Clearance Authorities; Erwin N. Griswold, 
Dean of the Harvard University School of 
Law; the Reverend Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
C.S.C., President of Notre Dame University; 
and Robert S. Rankin, Professor of Political 
Science, Duke University. 


VIETNAM AND PARTISAN POLITICS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I am 
disturbed and saddened by recent state- 
ments which seek to make Vietnam a 
political issue in the months ahead. 

This tactic is to be deeply regretted. 
There can be no political justification 
for this attempt to wreck our carefully 
constructed bipartisan foreign policy—a 
policy that involves the great issues of 
war and peace, and the lives of 500,000 
American fighting men. 

I have no doubt that the Hanoi regime 
wants to see Vietnam become a political 
football in 1968. In fact, the Communists 
are hoping and expecting that partisan 
wrangling will lead to widespread dis- 
unity and—ultimately—to the U.S. with- 
drawal from South Vietnam. 

The Communists remember well how 
political bickering and partisan attacks 
against the Government caused the 
French to pull out of Vietnam. And 
Hanoi must hope that this same sort of 
lightning will strike again—in America, 
next time—weakening our will to go on. 

Americans have the will to resist this 
aggression in Vietnam. Let us also have 
the will to resist political partisanship 
at the expense of our commitment to 
others in the world who seek our help to 
preserve their freedom. 

The war in Vietnam is difficult to un- 
derstand. And emotional charges and 
countercharges tend to obscure our poli- 
cies still further. 

All responsible Americans, from the 
President on down, share the same ob- 
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jective in Vietnam: To end this war 
quickly through negotiations. 

Two factors, above all others, are de- 
termining the nature of this struggle: 
First, the unwillingness of the Hanoi re- 
gime to negotiate. Second, the two-part 
policy of the United States which calls 
for responding to the aggressive thrusts 
of the invaders from the north, while 
also using every conceivable diplomatic 
means to put pressure on the Commu- 
nists to negotiate. 

I happen to believe in the correctness 
of the decision of three Presidents to 
come to the aid of the people of South 
Vietnam. And I also support our ongoing 
policies there. 

The record shows that the administra- 
tion has left no stone unturned, no 
rumor ignored, no advice unheeded, no 
plan left unexplored, in the effort to get 
Hanoi to the conference table. 

To date, there have been 28 separate 
proposals for peace—accepted by the 
United States and rejected by Hanoi. 

We have ceased—on five separate oc- 
casions and for a total of 52 days—the 
bombing of industrial and military tar- 
gets in the north in an effort to show our 
good intentions and sincerity. 

Hanoi’s response was to use these 
cease-fire periods to resupply their forces 
in the south. 

We are the peaceseekers. They are the 
stubborn aggressors. This is the record. 

What lies ahead? 

I do not believe that the United States 
will give up its defense of South Vietnam 
or its quest for a just peace. 

The President has often said that he 
cannot negotiate with himself. And I 
doubt whether any reasonable Amer- 
ican wants or expects us to withdraw 
from this struggle. The onus for peace 
now rests squarely with Ho Chi Minh. 
And we can only wonder when he will 
come to his senses and help restore peace 
to his troubled land. 

These are not matters partisan wran- 
gling can help to clarify. Nor, may I add, 
are they solved by political sloganeering. 

Vietnam must remain a bipartisan 
policy of a united America. 


RENT SUPPLEMENT PROGRAM AIDS 
THE ELDERLY 


Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the rent supplement program, 
not only as it pertains to the general 
problem of housing for low-income fami- 
lies, but as it applies to housing for the 
elderly. 

The Subcommittee on Housing for the 
Elderly of the Senate Special Committee 
on Aging, recently concluded hearings on 
the rent supplement program as it affects 
our low-income elderly citizens, The 
hearings clearly illustrate the great need 
for a rent supplement program. 

The 1960 census, taken over 7 years 
ago, indicates that out of 6.5 million 
households headed by persons 65 and 
over, 3 million live in substandard and 
deteriorating housing. Many of these 
people live in four-story walk-up, rat- 
infested quarters without baths or 
kitchens. Denied dignity, they live in the 
very midst of abject poverty. 

Rent supplements, as applied to the 
elderly, would enable those low-income, 
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older citizens to live in decent housing, 
adapted to their special needs. They 
would gain social and economic security, 
and much of the emotional burden of 
meeting the problems of day-to-day liv- 
ing would be relieved. 

The rent supplement program as pro- 
posed by President Johnson is modest. 
He has requested $40 million in addi- 
tional funds which would provide 45,000 
housing units. A substantial number of 
older people would benefit from this pro- 
gram. 


The recent action of the House in 
eliminating entirely the rent supplement 
program represents a failure to serve 
adequately the needs of the low-income 
family and the elderly poor. 

I have said before, and I repeat, that 
housing is one of the most personal and 
immediate needs of any family. This need 
is even more evident when applied to 3 
million elderly who have little to enjoy 
other than their home surroundings. 

The elderly poor have had two great 
and unique problems—medical care and 
housing. In 1965, the Congress recognized 
the first, and enacted the medicare bill. 
The time is now upon us when we should 
recognize the second major problem— 
housing. 

By enlisting the resources of private 
enterprise and by combining with the 
existing public housing program, the rent 
supplement program would mark a sig- 
nificant step toward providing decent 
housing for our low-income older citi- 
zens. 

I urge again that full appropriations 
be restored to the rent supplement pro- 
gram. 


THE 175TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMER- 
ICA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, one of the 
Nation’s oldest and largest, is celebrat- 
ing its 175th anniversary this year. 

This company and America have 
grown to greatness together. It was orga- 
nized in 1792 in the Assembly Room in 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia, the 
very room where the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed. 

The Insurance Co. of North America 
is justly proud of its historic background, 
and its accomplishments. I am sure every 
Member of the Senate joins me in wish- 
ing INA many more years of outstanding 
service. 


SQUEEZING THE TAXPAYERS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 4 I spoke in the Senate at some 
length concerning my view of the Presi- 
dent’s surtax proposal. At that time, I 
stated my objections, and sharply ques- 
tioned the probability that the projected 
$6.3 billion increase in revenue will be 
the result. I noted that the “braking” 
effect on the economy will produce, ac- 
cording to some economists, a drop of 
some $23 billion in the gross national 
product, and that with such a drop there 
is in prospect not a $6.3 billion return 
but a much smaller—quite likely only $2 
to $2.5 billion—net increase as a result, 
The overall effect will be damaging to 
the longrun growth of our economy. 
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The Indianapolis Star has editorially 
taken a similar position. In a lead edi- 
torial, “Squeezing the Taxpayer,” it notes 
that the tax is “calculated” to produce 
$6.3 billion of added revenue. It goes on: 


But would it? This is by no means certain. 
Such a surtax would depress business activity 
and reduce the income tax base. The net re- 
sult might be considerably less revenue in- 
crease than estimated. This is borne out by 
experience. A tax cut, paradoxically, may 
sometimes produce more revenue boost than 
a tax increase. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial may appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SQUEEZING THE TAXPAYERS 


The Johnson administration’s proposed 6 
per cent surtax has now grown to 10 per cent. 
The anticipated deficit of the administration 
budget has grown from $8 billion to $14-$18 
billion, maybe even $29 billion. 

One of the things which has happened, 
President Johnson said in transmitting the 
new request to Congress, is that the estimate 
of revenues for the fiscal year already begun 
has shrunk by $7 billion since last January. 
The proposed tax increase is calculated to 
produce $6.3 billion of added revenue during 
the year. 

But would it? This is by no means certain. 
Such a surtax would depress business activity 
and reduce the income tax base. The net 
result might be considerably less revenue in- 
crease than estimated. This is borne out by 
experience. A tax cut, paradoxically, may 
sometimes produce more revenue boost than 
a tax increase, 

Another thing, said the President's mes- 
sage, is that the estimates of spending have 
been raised by $8.5 billion. A revision of the 
defense spending estimate accounts for $4 
billion of that. The rest is nondefense spend- 


Are these increases inescapable? We doubt 
it. To some degree the spending estimates 
have increased because the January esti- 
mates were too low. But there also has oc- 
curred some substantial increase in both 
current and planned spending. 

The number of Federal employes has con- 
tinued to increase, for instance. Yet the 
President included salaries among the ex- 
penses he said cannot be cut. He said in his 
message that only $12 billion of the $60 bil- 
lion of nondefense spending in his budget 
can be controlled. The rest was described as 
interest, payments dictated by law, contracts 
already made and government salaries. 

Of course salaries must be paid to those on 
the payroll, But are all the employes really 
necessary? And must the number constantly 
rise? 

Of course interest payments are dictated 
by the size of the debt. But must the debt 
always rise? 

Of course payments dictated by law must 
be made. But the laws can be changed. Of 
course the government is obligated to make 
payments according to contract, but con- 
tracts can be revised. 

It is an evasion of responsibility to refer to 
any part of the budget as beyond control. It 
may be beyond the will to control. But if the 
will is there it can be controlled. 

It should be. 


“THE URBAN CRISIS—AMERICA’S 
NO. 1 DOMESTIC CHALLENGE”— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR MUSKIE 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, August 8, 1967, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
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Muskie] addressed the 12th annual Vir- 
ginia State AFL-CIO Convention at the 
Golden Triangle Hotel, in Norfolk, Va. 

Senator Musxre’s subject “The Urban 
Crisis—America’s No. 1 Domestic Chal- 
lenge,” was timely. The speech was per- 
ceptive and thoughtful, and reflected the 
range of understanding concerning the 
problems of our urban areas that Senator 
Muskie has demonstrated in his years of 
distinguished service in the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
Muskie’s remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE URBAN CRISIS—AMERICA’S No. 1 DOMESTIC 
CHALLENGE 

Some years ago a British visitor to the 
United States visited Los Angeles and ob- 
served: “I’ve seen the future and it doesn’t 
work.” Anyone reading the headlines in our 
daily newspapers, this year, would probably 
echo the feelings of our British commentator 
and apply them to all our major cities. 

News of riots and civil disorders have 
eclipsed some urban problems and distorted 
our view of others. We need to remember that 
the eruptions in our major cities have their 
roots in a variety of difficulties. 

These problems are many, and serious. 
They include inadequate housing—especial- 
ly for middle and lower income groups— 
education, poverty, discrimination, inade- 
quate job opportunities, social disorganiza- 
tion, threats to public safety, pollution of our 
air and water, transportation and parking, 
beautification and public facilities. No one 
can deny their existence or their threat to 
the future of our cities. 

As a result, we are confronted by a para- 
dox. Our technology is capable of producing 
for us the wide range of opportunities for 
and the choices of living patterns that are 
the principal virtues of metropolitan life; 
but our attitudes, our social structures and 
the political machinery which responds to 
these attitudes and structures are changing 
with agonizing slowness. 

As the events of the past few weeks have 
demonstrated, time is running out. The per- 
formance of our society has not kept pace 
with the promises of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution, There is a 
breakdown in confidence in political institu- 
tions and respect for the law, civil strife is 
inevitable. 

This leads to the chief domestic question 
confronting us in terms of our governmental 
system: Are we organized effectively to im- 
prove the quality of life for all Americans in 
a complex, rapidly changing and crowded 
society? 

When our Constitution was drawn up, only 
5 percent of our population was urban, We 
were a sparsely populated country of less 
than 4 million, The separations which ex- 
isted between communities and classes sim- 
plified the problems of assigning responsi- 
bilities for public functions. 

But, by 1900 the urban population of the 
United States had jumped to 40 percent of 
the population, or a total of 76 million peo- 
ple. Today, over 70 percent of our population 
lives in urban areas, and we have a total 
population of over 190 million. 

At this rate, by the year 2000 we will have 
a total population of over 300 million. Eighty- 
five to ninety percent of these people will be 
crowded into our urban and metropolitan 
areas, which will comprise less than 15 per- 
cent of the country's total land area. 

We have a foretaste of what this will mean 
in the megalopolis which stretches from Nor- 
folk, Va., to Portsmouth, N.H., and the simi- 
lar urban sprawl reaching from east of De- 
troit to Chicago and Milwaukee. 
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This development is natural. It has 
brought us many advantages—and disadvan- 
tages. We have learned, as Alexis de Tocque- 
vile prophesied that “Great wealth and ex- 
treme poverty, capital cities of large size, lax 
morality, selfishness, and antagonisms of in- 
terests are the dangers which almost in- 
variably arise from the magnitude of states.” 

Our society does not fit necessarily—if at 
all—into the three layers of the Federal sys- 
tem which were contemplated by the Found- 
ers. We need to find ways to adapt that sys- 
tem to the changes which have taken place in 
our society. 

What are the specifics of our urban crisis? 

First, it involves increasing numbers of 
people in urban areas—as I have already 
noted. That increase stems from the total 
population expansion and the movement of 
people from rural areas to the metropolitan 
centers. 

Second, it relates to the impact of techno- 
logical development and crowding, resulting 
in air and water pollution, noise, esthetic 
pollution, housing shortages, inadequate 
transportation, health, education, and other 
public services, 

Third, it is marked by social disorganiza- 
tion caused by the cultural shock of the city 
on former rural residents; the psychological 
impact of crowding and environmental con- 
tamination on individuals; poverty in the 
midst of affluence—an affluence which gives 
the poor a chance to see how the other half 
lives through newspapers, magazines, and 
television; discrimination and blocked oppor- 
tunities for Negroes and other minorities; 
and competition for jobs and housing be- 
tween Negroes and whites in middle- and 
lower-income neighborhoods. 

Finally, the urban crisis is underscored by 
the obverse problem of depopulated and dis- 
integrating rural communities. 

As a result of this crisis, human needs are 
unmet and human aspirations are stifled by 
deteriorating prospects for a better future. 
History and our own experience have taught 
us a bitter lesson: That when this happens in 
any society, under any system of govern- 
ment, discontent, unrest, and instability are 
inevitably followed by disorder and violence. 

We have the resources in this country to 
make it possible for every member of our so- 
ciety to develop his potential, even in the 
crowded and problem-ridden metropolitan 
centers. But we have not been moving our 
resources from where they are to where 
they are needed. 

The advances in our technology and man- 
agement technique have added greatly to our 
capacity to change and to improve our so- 
ciety. The new techniques of acquiring, stor- 
ing, processing, and using information offer 
ways out of one of the oldest dilemmas for 
man and his society—the gap between 
knowledge and the need for action. Now, 
sometimes in a matter of seconds, we can 
obtain large quantities of information to 
guide us through the thickets of complicated 
social or physical resource problems. 

But, as our capacity to apply knowledge 
and to modify our society and environment 
accelerates, our margin for error decreases, 
and—as Atomic Energy Commission Chair- 
man Glenn T. Seaborg has said—our “knowl- 
edge, and hence power, is so much greater— 
as are our needs for it—that every miscalcula- 
tion in the type or scope of actions brings 
wider disruption in our society. Our civiliza- 
tion is now such a complex and organically 
interdependent system that almost every 
change reverberates through it, causing dis- 
placement and further change, sometimes 
where we least expect it.” 

This fact, and the insights we have gained 
into the consequences of inaction, have lent 
an urgency to our efforts to make more effec- 
tive and responsive our development of public 
policy and to improve the operation of gov- 
ernment to meet the present and future 
needs of people. 
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Put simply, we need to combine Federal, 
State, and local resources and planning to 
solye community environment problems for 
all—not just a few—of the people. 

We need to set national goals of education, 
economic and social betterment and justice 
carried to the people through cooperative 
State and local governments. 

We need to encourage State and local gov- 
ernments to the greatest extent possible to 
meet thelr growing needs and to develop 
their communities—through their own 
financing, planning, and modernization of 
government. 

Many of the problems we are concerned 
with are national in scope. They require na- 
tional strategies, but solutions must be tai- 
lored to specific local needs. 

A second point to keep in mind is that 
attacking the major ills of our society—pov- 
erty, crime, pollution and decay—requires 
the interaction of many agencies working 
together at different levels of government. 

Third, we need to remember that many of 
our urban problems transcend established 
boundaries. Air and water pollution, for ex- 
ample, respect no state or municipal lines. 
Neither does mass transit—with commuters 
moving in and out of central cities and 
across different state borders. Many of our 
programs, therefore, require new groupings 
of old jurisdictions, working together for the 
first time. 

The Federal grant-in-aid system is the pri- 
mary tool the national government has used 
in executing its domestic programs. This is a 
useful means of combining broad national 
strategy with local knowledge and adminis- 
tration. In addition, it leaves initiative where 
it belongs, at the levels of government clos- 
est to the people. 

Federal aid programs have grown enor- 
mously in recent years. In 1946, they totalled 
less than $1 billion. Their dollar volume tri- 
pled by 1956, reaching $3.2 billion, and quad- 
rupled again in the next decade, rising to 
$12.9 billion. In fiscal year 1968, they will 
run close to $17 billion. 

This expansion has been voted by the Con- 
gress in response to public demands, because 
of urgent needs for which there was no other 
answer. State and local governments have 
not had the capacity, and in some cases have 
not had the interest or the will, to tackle 
them without financial initiative and Fed- 
eral aid, 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in the 
problems of our cities. 

The central city carries the burden of 
maintaining many services for the surround- 
ing communities and the industrial and 
commercial interests of the metropolitan 
area, of taking care of the poor and rebuild- 
ing their housing. At the same time, the 
cities face a declining tax base and discrimi- 
nation at the hands of state governments 
who favor the suburbs in their allocation of 
state and Federal assistance. 

This circumstance should caution us 
against too great optimism on the results of 
reapportionment, particularly if the result 
is a new and discriminatory alliance between 
rural suburban interests, leaving the cen- 
tral cities to fend for themselves. 

Nothing could be more damaging to the 
future of the States themselves. The needs 
of the central cities are the single most 
pressing problem in the domestic affairs of 
our country. They cannot be left to decline 
into bankruptcy and decay with their crowd- 
ed millions of the poor and deprived who 
are caught up in a “revolution of rising ex- 
pectations.” 

One of the most important efforts we have 
made to help the urban centers of our coun- 
try was the “Demonstration Cities and Metro- 
politan Development Act of 1966.” That leg- 
islation was aimed at giving cities the 
resources and the flexibility they need to de- 
velop new approaches to their problems. I 
have been encouraged by the response from 
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the cities. I hope the Congress will respond 
with adequate appropriations for model cit- 
ies, for rent supplements, and for pollution 
control—all programs essential to the devel- 
opment of improved cities where life is more 
than a struggle for existence. 

You who are members of the labor moye- 
ment know that decent wages came after 
long and arduous struggles. Your organiza- 
tion has contributed to the health and wel- 
fare of our Nation by broadening purchas- 
ing power, by your support of social security 
and medicare, by working for increased aid 
to education, and by pushing for conserva- 
tion of our natural resources. 

Many of you have benefited from the re- 
sults of collective bargaining and the Fed- 
eral aid programs. You are enjoying the 
fruits of our industrial society, as you should. 
I urge you not to slacken your efforts to help 
make the American dream come true for 
those who have not even got their feet on 
the first rung of the economic opportunity 
ladder. I urge you to encourage your State 
and local governments to meet the needs of 
our cities and their people. 

For as long as there is misery and despair, 
as long as there are men and women who 
have known only rejection, hate and venge- 
ance will threaten to break loose, tearing 
down all we have tried to build for ourselves 
and our children. 


A CONSTITUENT VIEWS THE ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT AND 
THE ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY 

EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, recently 
I received a letter from a former school- 
teacher, Mrs. Jack Werboff, of Bar Har- 
bor, Maine. I am deeply impressed with 
Mrs. Werboff’s insight and views of the 
Economic Opportunity Act and the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 

In the legislation creating the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, Pres- 
ident Johnson and the Congress began 
the task of meeting urgent social and 
educational needs of the Nation. The 
Economie Opportunity Act is a new and 
ingenious approach, developing Federal, 
State, and local resources to involve the 
poor in raising themselves from the 
misery of rural and urban poverty. The 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act is an investment in America’s future 
by providing enriched educational op- 
portunities previously unavailable in 
many communities to aid underedu- 
cated children. With the encouragement 
and assistance of perceptive Americans 
such as Mrs. Werboff, I am confident the 
goals of these programs can be achieved. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mrs. 
Werboff's letter to me be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bar HARBOR, MAINE, 
August 2, 1967. 
Hon. EDMOND S. MUSKIE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Muskie: I am writing to 
urge your support of the poverty legislation 
currently under Congressional consideration. 
I refer to the Economic Opportunity Amend- 
ments and the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Amendments. 

I am prompted to write because I feel that 
recent riots in our cities increase the urgency 
of the need for the “war on poverty”. I be- 
lieve that now is the time for renewed com- 
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mitment of ideas, energy and funds so that 
equality of opportunity can become a reality 
rather than a frustrating dream for millions 
of our poor. It may well be that these na- 
tional disturbances are the result of our 
failure as citizens to carry through our com- 
mitment in spirit and in money. I recognize 
that this may be a long and arduous domestic 
war, but we will realize our victory in terms 
of human lives redeemed. 

As a former teacher, I am especially im- 
pressed with our local use of money for com- 
pensatory programs for underprivileged chil- 
dren; the Teacher Aide program for the class- 
room teacher, the library assistants, addi- 
tional teaching materials and equipment. 
These adjuncts to education may still be in 
experimental use, but they are expanding 
the educational horizons of disadvantaged 
children. 

We also have a Job Camp in our commu- 
nity (Acadia Job Corps Center) which has 
literally provided a new start in life for sev- 
eral hundred young boys. It hasn't been an 
easy rebirth for them, socially, educationally 
or emotionally, but they are leaving our cen- 
ter with new learning skills, new work skills 
and new confidence in their own worth as self 
sustaining individuals, 

I sincerely hope that these programs, as 
well as others with which I am less familiar, 
will continue to function under the Office 
of Economic Opportunity which encourages 
locally developed programs and experimen- 
tation. Despite its imperfections the OEO is 
an essential focal point for the difficult job 
of coordinating and evaluating programs to 
meet the needs of the poor. 

How better can we insure that the pov- 
erty programs, administered by whatever 
federal agency, will be directed to the needs 
of the poor than through the offices of an 
agency created especially for that purpose? 

Continued and substantial funding would 
seem necessary so that the defects and in- 
adequacies of the poverty program can be 
pursued and corrected. We are just now real- 
izing some of the benefits in human spirit 
and human worth. To stop short now would 
plunge us back again into the vastly more 
expensive welfare and relief programs. Our 
local relief budget has been noticeably de- 
creased since the onset of the poverty pro- 
grams. To many of us taxpayers a dollar 
spent to redeem an individual as a con- 
tributing member of society is a dollar re- 
turned twofold. 

Thank you for your kind attention. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Jack WERBOFF. 


PROFILE OF A SUBURBAN POLICE 
“CHIEF” 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, an out- 
standing police officer and citizen is 
Assistant Chief J. Howard McInnis, of 
the West Hartford police force. He has 
brought to his most important post a 
great record, a great experience, and a 
great understanding. His personality, 
ability, and achievements are well set 
forth in an article by Peter Kilduff in 
the Hartford Times of August 9, 1967. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be placed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROFILE OF A SUBURBAN POLICE “CHIEF”: Mc- 
INNIS Nor JUST A PROFESSIONAL 
(By Peter Kilduff) 

“When the chief is out, the chief is in” is 
a statement that seems more appropriate to 
complex mathematical logic than to police 
work, but it is a precise case in point. 
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In West Hartford, for example, when Po- 
lice Chief William P. Rush is out of town, 
Assistant Chief J. Howard McInnis is in com- 
mand of the local law enforcement agency. 
Having two “Chiefs” as community officer 
and executive officer, respectively, is a com- 
mon aspect of police administration as it 
helps firm up the lines of command in the 
semi-military municipal establishment. 

But Howard McInnis has come a long way 
from choir boy in the old St. Joseph's Ca- 
thedral in Hartford to the office of assistant 
chief of police in West Hartford and, he says, 
“I've loved every minute of it!” 

Chief McInnis’s family moved to West 
Hartford in 1930, “just about when the bot- 
tom seemed to have dropped out of the 
world, during the depression.” 

He tried his hand at several jobs and at- 
tended Morse Business College, but McInnis 
settled into the police department in 1933, 
when he was appointed a supernumerary pa- 
trolman. In that capacity he did school traf- 
fic three times a day “for the lump sum of $3 
a day,” he recalls. 

But even in depression times that was not 
enough, so the neophyte policeman also 
served as the town’s first and only truant 
officer (until 1939) and worked as a night 
watchman “from 9 p.m, to 5 a.m., seven days 
a week. All three jobs all at once. 

“I enjoyed the work, though,” McInnis 
says, “and I enjoyed working with the peo- 
ple. I think that’s the key to success in any 
public service job: You have to like people.” 

Howard McInnis remained a supernumer- 
ary policeman for six years. “It was a lot dif- 
ferent in those days,” he says. “There was 
a long list of men waiting for appointments 
as regular policemen. It was one of the most 
secure jobs around. Nowadays the pay and 
benefits are comparable to or better than 
police work in industry.” 

Aside from the recruitment problem cur- 
rently affecting all police departments, Chief 
McInnis has seen other sweeping changes in 
his line of work. “In the old days we had only 
five cars to cover the town; today we have 
22. In years past the beat patrolman was 
pretty much on his own; now he is in con- 
stant communication with headquarters by 
two-way transistor radio.” 

Chief McInnis has not been a casual ob- 
server of the changes in police work, how- 
ever, He has had supervisory training at the 
Connecticut State Police Academy and at- 
tended the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University, as well as the Connecticut Youth 
Traffic Safety Conference, the Governor's 
Conference on Children and Youth, and the 
Juvenile Delinquency School in Hartford. 

In his long and colorful career McInnis has 
come up through the ranks with promotions 
to: Sergeant in 1956, lieutenant in 1958, 
captain in charge of the Juvenile Division 
in 1960 and, finally, assistant chief in 1966. 
During the recent vacation of Chief Rush, 
Assistant Chief McInnis was the acting chief 
of the department. 

Chief McInnis has received a number of 
commendations, including one of outstand- 
ing duty at a church fire in 1942 and one 
for saving two people from a burning house 
in 1957. 

In a professional affiliation, Chief McInnis 
has served as president of the West Hart- 
ford Police Mutual Benefit Association, and 
the West Hartford Police Revolver Club, He 
is currently treasurer of the State Police 
Association of Connecticut. 

McInnis is well known outside of his var- 
ious professional connections. Many towns- 
people are familiar with his activities as a 
member of the West Hartford Lodge of Elks 
and Msgr. Callahan Council, Knights of Col- 
umbus, where he is a member of the Bishop 
McMahon Assembly (fourth degree) and 
past grand regent of Royal Arcanum. 

On Oct. 1 of this year, Assistant Chief J. 
Howard McInnis will wrap up 34 years of 
police service. He has no immediate retire- 
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ment plans but says he and his wife Mary 
plan to take a vacation for awhile. After 
that he may tend to some long awaited proj- 
ects at his home at 302 Tunxis Rd. 

He will be honored by his police comrades 
at a testimonial dinner to be held Wednes- 
day, Sept. 20, at the Rabbi Morris Silver- 
man Auditorium in West Hartford. 

There, one and all will pay tribute to a 
man who says he will always maintain “You 
have to like people.” 


THE NEW DRAFT POLICY 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
draft has always been of great concern 
to American citizens, but in light of the 
Vietnamese war, it assumes even greater 
importance. The recent controversy and 
confusion over the new draft law signed 
by the President has raised many ques- 
tions about what changes have been made 
in draft regulations. 

An article published in the July 10, 
1967, U.S. News & World Report gives a 
concise explanation of some of the most 
important changes in the new law. For 
example, more than 170,000 young men 
will be subject to the draft next year, 
men who would have been deferred under 
the former regulations. College students 
will find it easier to get deferments for 
full-time undergraduate work in an ac- 
credited college; but starting in the sum- 
mer of 1968, no new deferments will be 
given to graduate students except in 
medicine, dentistry, and a few technical 
courses listed as essential to the United 
States. 

Mr. President, because a thorough un- 
derstanding of this law is of crucial im- 
portance and interest to most Americans, 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TWENTY QUESTIONS ABOUT DRAFT AN- 
SWERED—How New Law WILL WORK 

(Nore.—Draft rules are undergoing the 
biggest shake-up in years, under a new law 
just signed by the President. On these pages 
is a guide to the more important changes and 
their meaning to students, parents, others.) 

Confusion over the military draft, never 
minor, now is increased as officials move to 
close some loopholes. 

Under new regulations, flowing out of a law 
extending the draft four more years, an esti- 
mated 170,000 youths who would have been 
deferred in the past will be subject to call 
next year. 

To obtain some guidance for young men 
and their parents, “U.S. News & World Re- 
port” posed 20 key questions to Selective 
Service and other officials in Washington. 

The questions and official answers follow. 

1. Briefly, what does the new law do? 

Answer. It extends to July 1, 1971, the same 
basic draft system that Congress adopted in 
1940 on the eve of World War II. Local boards 
remain in full control. Every American youth 
must register at age 18 and becomes draft- 
able at age 19. An individual’s chance of ac- 
tually being drafted depends upon three 
things: size of draft calls, supply of nonde- 
ferred men in his local-board area and the 
youth’s own status as a deferred or nonde- 
ferred person, 

2. Are draft calls headed up, or down? 

Answer. Up. About 15,000 men a month 
have been drafted in the first six months of 
1967. In the next six months, calls are due 
to average about twice as high, around 28,000 
a month, just to keep Army strength at 
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planned levels. Calls can go much higher fast 
if voluntary enlistments drop for any reason; 
or if there is a bigger build-up in Vietnam— 
which the armed forces urgently want; or if 
a new war flares, as in the Mideast, and in- 
volves U.S. 

3. Who is first in line to be drafted, under 
the new law? 

Answer. Youths who fail to register, or 
keep their draft boards informed as to their 
whereabouts, or otherwise become delin- 
quent. Next in line are those who volunteer 
for induction, which is in effect a two-year 
enlistment in the Army. Third in line, and 
the big group that provides most draftees, 
are single men and those married after Aug. 
26, 1965, who are between 19th and 26th 
birthdays and not deferred for some reason. 
A numerous group within that category are 
former college students who have lost defer- 
ment because they completed college or 
dropped out. Usually healthy and intelligent, 
they head many draft boards’ lists, 

4. At what age is a draft call most likely? 

Answer. Around age 20, at least for the 
next 12 to 18 months, except for former col- 
lege students, who usually are around 22 
when their deferments end and the draft 
boards get them. Before the Vietnam-war 
build-up began in mid-1965, the average 
draftee was between the ages of 22 and 23. 
Since mid-1965, higher manpower demands 
have pulled average draft age down to be- 
tween 20 and 21, with some local boards 
taking youths in the latter part of their 
19th year. 

5. What about the plan to take 19-year- 
olds first? 

Answer. This is being postponed for at 
least the next 12 months. The Secretary of 
Defense gets authority to call 19-year-olds 
first, but probably will wait until January, 
1969. At that time the age priority may be 
juggled so as to focus draft calls among the 
19-year-old group. Any shift to 19-year-olds 
as the “prime group” will lessen draft pres- 
sures on men who pass through age 19 with- 
out being drafted, even though students 
would be dropped back to the prime group 
regardless of actual age, when their defer- 
ments end. During the next year or so of 
transition policies, the oldest-first principle 
will apply. This means that draft chances 
stay high for able-bodied men in the 20-to-26 
age group who leave college as graduates or 
dropouts. 

6. Will it be easier to get college defer- 
ments now? 

Answer. Easier for undergraduates, much 
harder for graduate students. The new law 
guarantees deferment, on request, to any 
youth who is a full-time undergraduate stu- 
dent in any accredited college, as long as he is 
making satisfactory progress toward a de- 
gree. So a student no longer has to be in 
any certain class rank, or have a certain score 
on a test, to stay deferred. But the new law 
specifies this deferment ends as soon as the 
student gets a degree, or at age 24, at the 
latest, although even a 24-year-old can finish 
a school year. 

7. Will part-time college study provide 
deferment? 

Answer. Usually, no. A youth trying to 
hold a job and attend college at night, for 
example, will have a hard time qualifying. 
However, the local board is the judge in 
each case. Some are rigid. Some bend rules 
to favor a student. Generally, a student has 
to take at least 12 semester hours to keep 
his deferment. 

8. Where do graduate students stand? 

Answer. Those already accepted for a grad- 
uate school by Oct. 1, 1967, will be deferred 
for one year and then become vulnerable to 
the draft. Those with one year toward a 
master’s degree will be deferred for one more 
year to get their degrees. Those with one 
year toward a Ph.D. will be deferred up to 
four more years to get that degree. Starting 
next summer, there will be no new defer- 
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ments for graduate students except those 
in medicine, dentistry, allied health fields, 
and a few other technical courses listed as 
essential to the U.S. 

9. Do you have to attend summer school 
to stay deferred? 

Answer. No. The standard college course 
leading to a bachelor-of-arts degree, for ex- 
ample, including a three-month vacation 
each summer, qualifies a youth for defer- 
ment. 

10. What if a student drops out for a year, 
then re-enters? 

Answer. Draft boards generally feel a stu- 
dent is entitled to no more than four years’ 
deferment, from the date of his high-school 
graduation. A student who goes to college for 
two years, drops out for a year, then returns 
to college can find himself drafted at the 
end of his junior year. 

11. Is anyone exempt from service, under 
the new law? 

Answer. Technically, no able-bodied man 
under age 35 is exempt unless he is the sole 
surviving son of a family in which the father, 
or a son or daughter, has died as a result of 
duty in the armed forces. Actually, barring 
an all-out war that nobody foresees, the fol- 
lowing groups are so far down in the “draft 
pool” that they are virtually exempt: men 
who have passed their 26th birthday, men 
who become fathers before July 1, 1967, and 
are supporting their families; men who were 
married on or before Aug. 26, 1965, and are 
supporting their wives; men who convince 
their draft boards induction would cause 
extreme hardship on a dependent such as an 
aged parent. Also exempt, in practical terms, 
as long as they maintain present activities, 
are ministers, divinity students and key 
workers in essential industries. There were 
about 4 million in all these virtually exempt 
groups in June. 

12. What about men becoming fathers 
after July 1, 1967? 

Answer. Those who have received no de- 
ferment, as students, for example, will auto- 
matically get a father’s deferment, which 
means virtual exemption, like fathers be- 
fore them. Those once deferred as students 
will gain a father’s deferment only if they 
convince the draft board that their induc- 
tion would cause extreme hardship on their 
wife or child. The intent is to narrow the 
loophole created by the “daisy chain” of the 
past: deferment as a student, followed by 
marriage and fatherhood. 

13. Is there any change in deferments for 
apprentices? 

Answer. ties for this kind of 
deferment are going to be widened. Appren- 
tice and job-training deferments now are 
limited to approved programs training men 
for a few critical occupations, such as tool 
and die maker. Liberalizing to include more 
technical training is planned. 

14. Can Peace Corps or VISTA service bring 
deferment? 

Answer. Perhaps. Practices vary with dif- 
ferent draft boards. Some defer youths who 
get overseas before their numbers come up, 
then draft them when they get back. Others 
have called youths back from overseas. Still 
others have put the files of Peace Corpsmen 
at the bottom of the pile because they had 
plenty of other youths available. The Peace 
Corps law says that service “shall not in 
any way exempt” a youth from “any obli- 
gations or duties” under the draft. 

15. Has the outlook changed for men in 
4-F and 1-Y? 

Answer. No. The 3 million 4-F's, disquali- 
fied for mental, physical or moral reasons, 
will not be called in any foreseeable circum- 
stances. The 3 million 1—Y’s, disqualified for 
lesser physical defects or low mental-test 
scores, will remain subject to re-examination 
if needed in an emergency. No significant 
changes are expected in standards for these 
classifications. 

16. If drafted, how long must a youth serve? 
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Answer. For 24 months on active duty. 
Only the Army takes draftees now, although 
the Marines and Navy have taken some in 
recent years and may do so again if volun- 
teering lags. Each man is guaranteed by law 
a minimum of four months’ basic training 
before going overseas, and there is a move in 
Congress to extend that to six months. After 
24 months on active duty a veteran is in the 
reserves for 48 months. On June 27, the De- 
fense Department announced that veterans 
will not have to serve in the active, drilling 
reserves, as some have been required to do in 
the past. 

17. Can you still enlist in the National 
Guard or other reserves and escape the draft? 

Answer. Yes, if you can find a vacancy. You 
buy “escape from the draft” by signing up 
for six years in the National Guard or re- 
serves, That includes six months of active- 
duty training followed by five and one half 
years of weekly drills, summer camps, and 
the chance of being called out for riot duty, 
floods and other emergencies. Some reserve 
programs, as in the Navy, require two years 
of active duty. Under the new law you can 
enlist in the Guard or reserves as late as the 
day you are ordered for draft induction. 
Formerly, you had to enlist before any in- 
duction order. 

18. Are rules for conscientious objectors 
changed? 

Answer. Yes. A conscientious objector will 
be required to show that his case rests upon 
a religious belief. 

19. Does the draft of doctors go on? 

Answer. Yes, with liability extended to age 
35 for physicians, dentists, health specialists. 
Also, military credit cannot be claimed for 
service in civilian units except Public Health 
Service and Bureau of Prisons. 

20. What about the draft-by-lottery pro- 
posal? 

Answer. A system still is being studied. Any 
proposal will be linked with a shift to 19- 
year-olds as the prime age group, and must 
be approved by Congress. 


URANIUM BOOM 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the num- 
ber of nuclear powerplants ordered to 
be constructed in 1966 was 22—more 
than seven times the number required in 
1965. Nineteen nuclear powerplants 
have already been ordered during the 
first 6 months of this year. 

These powerplants require tremen- 
dous amounts of uranium, and our coun- 
try is presently in the midst of a ura- 
nium ore boom. According to Ken Coates, 
Petrotomics official, approximately one- 
third of the known uranium source in 
the United States today is located in 
the Shirley Basin area of Wyoming 
which lies in the midsouthern portion of 
our State. 

The United States can certainly ex- 
pect to have a continuing interest in its 
uranium industry because of the in- 
creasing demand for nuclear powerplant 
construction throughout the country 
and the demand for electric power. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article published recently in the Raw- 
lins, Wyo., Daily Times concerning 
the Shirley Basin uranium area be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COATES TELLS or SHIRLEY BASIN URANIUM 

AREA 


The Shirley Basin Uranium ore area, 
located in Carbon County, contains about a 
third of the known resources in the United 
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States today, according to Ken Coates, Petro- 
tomics official, who led off a program to the 
combined Rawlins Rotary, Lions and Kiwanis 
clubs Tuesday noon, 

Coates said that his firm is ready to ex- 
pand with the present Uranium ore boom, 
and plans to double its operating plant dur- 
ing the next 12 months. The expansion will 
involve about $25 million dollars new capital 
in the area, Coates added. 

In explaining the projected size of the 
coming operation Coates said that his firm 
plans to extract $500 million from the ground 
during the next 20 years. He added that 200 
employes are currently on the Petrotomics 
payroll at Shirley Basin and that this num- 
ber will triple, to 600 employes by 1972. 

Coates added that he expects the other 
firms active in the field to experience sim- 
ilar expansion during the coming years. 

Electrical power is the customer that will 
provide the expected expansion of the indus- 
try, the service club members were told, as 
Coates listed figures of proposed nuclear 
power plant construction that showed three 
plants ordered in 1965, 22 in 1966 and 19 
already during the first six months of 1967. 

The additional plants, being built through- 
out the country will give an almost unlimited 
market for uranium products from Carbon 
County. 

The Uranium industry has not always had 
such a bright future here, according to 
Coates. Shirley Basin was discovered in 1957, 
only two years before the U.S. Uranium in- 
dustry hit its peak in 1959. Petrotomics got 
in too late to receive a market quota from 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and from 
1959 until 1965 had a very limited market for 
its product. 

This changed in 1965, though, because the 
Atomic Energy Commission at that time al- 
lowed private ownership of U308, the con- 
centrate of Uranium ore. 

Mack Tilley, Utah Mining and Construc- 
tion official, also from Shirley Basin, fol- 
lowed Coates on the program at Adams Res- 
taurant, telling the men of the experiences 
of his company in the fields north of Medi- 
cine Bow. 

The Utah firm, which is one of the largest 
producers of U308 in the nation, started in 
Shirley Basin in 1958, using shaft mines. 
This method of mining has proved too ex- 
pensive and the company switched to a 
method of leaching the ore in place and 
shipping the leached product to the Gas Hills 
area for final processing. 

When the price of U308 dropped from about 
eight dollars a pound to four dollars in 1965, 
the company largely stopped production in 
the Shirley Basin area, However, Tilley told 
the men that his company expects the price 
to recover and some expansion to take place 
in the mines here. 

The mine executives added a plea for sup- 
port in improving the 12 miles of road from 
state 487 to the mines. Explaining the com- 
ing growth of the area, and the half million 
dollars to be paid in county taxes, the men 
said that the mines need an all-weather road 
into the area, and that the county should 
provide this. They added that the area is 
presently producing heavy traffic on a road 
largely built by the mines, with some help 
from the county. Included in the traffic cited 
by the men were school buses, ore trucks, acid 
trucks, and about 2 million pounds of mer- 
chandise consumed by the community each 
year. 

Eph Johnson was in charge of the program 
which was largely arranged by county as- 
sessor Reino Hakala. Hakala introduced the 
speakers. 


ATTENTION: RIOTERS, LOOTERS, 
BURNERS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
received a copy of a letter addressed to 
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the editor of the Fostoria, Ohio, Review 
‘Times newspaper, written by A2c. Doug- 
Jas A. Purkey, U.S. Air Force, stationed 
in Vietnam, in which he deplores the de- 
structive activities of lawless gangs in 
our cities. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
serviceman’s letter be printed in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks, but be- 
fore that is done, I shall quote briefly 
from it: 


Here we are, fighting in Vietnam for free- 
dom and the American (?) way of life, or 
Democracy and the belief that every country 
should have the right to decide how it wants 
to be governed, and our people in the States 
fight among themselves, and riot, loot, burn, 
and kill. We might as well pull out of South- 
east Asia and let the Communists have it, 
because those people who riot are 
down everything I’ve learned to believe in. 


He further states: 


I, along with other G.I.'s, realize that liv- 
ing conditions are deplorable in some, rather 
most, of our cities. We realize this. But can’t 

realize that fighting, rioting, looting, 
burning, and killing isn’t any way to solve a 
problem? If they think they have problems, 
they should see how some of the people here 
in Thailand and all of Southeast Asia live. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Dear Sm: I was reading in the Pacific 
Stars and Stripes about the strife and tur- 
moil in the States. I was shocked. 

Here we are, fighting in Vietnam for free- 
dom and the American (?) way of life, or 
Democracy and the belief that every country 
should have the right to decide how it wants 
to be governed, and our people in the States 
fight among themselves, and riot, loot, burn, 
and kill. We might as well pull out of South- 
east Asia and let the Communists have it, 
because those people who riot are 
down everything I’ve learned to believe in. 

It makes me, as well as all the service- 
men here, sick to our stomachs. It is de- 
pressing to our morale, and tends to make 
us ashamed, which we should never, never 
be, of our countrymen. Actually it angers 
us more than anything else. 

If those people want to fight so bad, why 
don’t they join the armed forces and volun- 
teer for Vietmam duty. There is enough 
fighting there for everyone, 

Why do they (the rioters) fight? I, along 
with other G.I.’s, realize that living condi- 
tions are deplorable in some, rather most, 
of our cities. We realize this. But can't they 
realize that fighting, rioting, looting, burn- 
ing, and killing isn’t any way to solve a 
problem? If they think they have problems, 
they should see how some of the people here 
in Thailand and all of Southeast Asia live. 

‘There are people here who haven’t enough 
clothing to cover themselves. They live in 
“homes” that are nothing but shacks, with 
more holes in them than Swiss cheese. 
Some of the people are lucky to eat one meal 
a day. So, if those people in the States think 
they have it bad, they should come to South- 
east Asia or anywhere where there is lack 
of housing and sometimes no housing at all, 
not enough clothing or food. I think they’d 
see that they are better off than they think. 

Sir, do they (the rioters) realize what they 
are doing to the image of our country? 
They're making a laughing stock out of the 
United States. I myself have been. scorned 
for being an American. A Thai came up to 
me and said, “How can you Americans ever 
hope to win the war in Vietnam, when you 
can't even keep peace in your own country?” 
Sir, how do I or any of us answer that? I 
can’t. 

There's a war over here to fight, and its 
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a war that we have to win, if the United 
States is to remain on top. If Southeast Asia 
falls, who knows what will be next. Europe, 
tke United States itself? I shudder to think. 
So why can't the rioters simmer down and 
remember what the United States is? It's 
their country, and they don’t have time to 
fight among themselves. Id hate to think 
that when I come home from Thailand, I'll 
have to help fight another war in my own 
beloved country. 

I don’t know if this letter makes any 
sense, and I didn't send it to just to get 
publicity. I sent it because I wanted someone 
else beside my family to know how I feel— 
rather how we servicemen feel about the 
shameful waste of life and property because 
of riots in our cities. It depresses us very 
much, and it hampers our efforts in Vietnam 
a little too, where we really can’t afford to 
have such things affecting our fighting men. 

Whether this letter is printed or not makes 
no difference. If I used you for a crying towel, 
sir, I apologize. I only wanted to get a lot 
off my chest. 

So I'll close this letter with this question 
that was put so bluntly to me: “How can we 
Americans ever hope to win the war in 
Vietnam, when we can’t even keep peace in 
our own country?” 

Sincerely yours, 
A2c. DOUGLAS A. PURKEY, 
U.S. Air Force. 


BOY SCOUT WORLD 
JAMBOREE 


Mr, JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I have on several occasions spoken to the 
Senate regarding the 12th Boy Scout 
World Jamboree stating the great pride 
which Idahoans feel at being chosen to 
host this event, and emphasizing its im- 
mense potential for the advancement of 
brotherhood among men. 

Now the jamboree is over, but I have 
confidence that its impact on those who 
attended will be a lasting one. The theme 
was “For Friendship,” and I am encour- 
aged to read the words of Andrew Nash, 
a British scout, who, I believe, reflected 
the feelings of most jamboree partici- 
pants when he said: 

For friendship is not just for show, It 
means something. 


Or the words of Mr. Sangolo, from 
Zambia: 

If the friendship shown here in Scouting 
at the Jamboree is taken home with the boys, 
it will be a push toward peace throughout 
the world. 


These quotations are taken from an 
excellent article by Lucia Johnson, pub- 
lished in today’s Christian Science Moni- 
tor. I invite the attention of Senators to 
the article, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“FRIENDSHIP” ECHOES From Scour JAMBOREE 
(By Lucia Johnson) 

Farracut STATE Park, Inano.—The African 
chief entered the tent and sat down at the 
table. Through the door flaps, you could see 
hulking Idaho mountains and Massachusetts 
Boy Scouts tussling and laughing in their 
dusty camp area. 

It was the 12th Boy Scout World Jamboree, 
in Farragut State Park, Idaho—the first world 
jamboree held in the United States. 

“We almost boycotted the jamboree when 
we found out the Union of South Africa was 
coming,” said the chief, D. Griffith from 
Lesotho, formerly Basutoland. 
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ZAMBIANS CHAT 

Across the table, the Boy Scout leader 
from Nairobi, Kenya, nodded in agreement. 

“But the South African Scouts are going 
out of their way to be nice to us here,” the 
chief continued. He smiled. “The jamboree is 
a very good thing.” 

Some nations did boycott the jamboree, 
however. Israel came, but the Arab nations, 
except for Iran, canceled out. 

On the far side of the subcamp—one of the 
10 subcamps at the jamboree—two Zambia 
Scout leaders stopped to talk. Behind them, 
a sign over the gateway to the camp area of 
Troop 11 from Chicago read, “Welcome.” 

“The jamboree’s theme is For Friendship’,” 
said Kenan Ng’ambi, Chief Scout Commis- 
sioner for Zambia. But we hope the friend- 
ship doesn’t end when the jamboree does.” 

The jamboree ran Aug. 1-9. Foreign Scouts 
now are staying with families throughout the 
United States on their trips back home. 

“If the jamboree were just a great gather- 
ing of boys, it would not be justified,” said 
Joseph A. Brunton Jr., administrative direc- 
tor of the jamboree and Chief Scout Execu- 
tive of the Boy Scouts of America. “But 
overtones of breaking down the barriers of 
misunderstanding and building up brother- 
hood do justify the jamboree and give it 
impact.” 

PENPAL PROD 

An incentive for the 12,000 scouts from 
105 countries is the Jamboree Adventure 
Award. One requirement is to exchange ad- 
dresses with Scouts from six other nations, 

I'm not that good of a pen pal,” said 15- 
year-old Bill White from Lima, Peru. Bill’s 
father is American, his mother Peruvian. 
In his dark-haired troop of “Scouts Peru- 
anos,” towheaded, freckle-faced Bill is easy 
to spot. 

“But my troop sees the way the Ameri- 
can Scouts act, and they will remember 
Americans by the way these boys act,” Bill 
explained. They didn’t have a very good im- 
pression of Americans before they came,” 
he added, “But that’s different now.” 

“I didn’t know I was going to feel like 
this,” said Javier Patron, a fellow scout 
from Lima. “We are all friends even though 
we don't know each other. It is a very pretty 
thing.” 

When you ask the boys who some of their 
new friends are, most can’t remember names. 
But they remember that they made lots of 
friends easily, sometimes without speaking 
the same language. 

“We invited an Argentine troop to our 
campfire one night,” said Tom Sullivan, a 
long-legged Scout from Detroit. “We could 
only speak a few words together, but we 
became very close. They danced and sang 
for us. We did American cheers for them.” 

“We'll remember how easily we made 
friends,” said Tim Talbott from Snohomish, 
Washington. His comment was reechoed— 
in different accents—throughout the jam- 
boree. 

The Scouts like to talk about their new 
friends. And they like to talk almost as 
much about what projects they're doing in 
their own hometowns. 

“Going about wearing a uniform makes 
no difference to the local people. We have 
to make Scouting practical,” said Andrew 
Songolo, a Scout district group commission- 
er from Zambia. 

EARTHQUAKE AID 

Daniel Mwangi from Nairobi, Kenya, like 
many other Scouts at the jamboree, has 
carried his Scouting into the heart of his 
community. 

“To become a Lion Scout [the highest rank 
in Kenya Scouting], I had to perform a com- 
munity service for six months. So at night, 
I taught a course in adult literacy,” Daniel 
explained. 

Peruvian Boy Scouts helped rebuild houses 
and erect tents in Huaral and Huacho, Peru, 
hit by an earthquake last October. 
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In the United States, practical Scouting 
includes making Scouting relevant to slum 
children. 

“The Boy Scouts of America have always 
been interested in making their programs 
available for all boys,” said Mr. Brunton in 
his headquarters tent at the jamboree. 

He described the “non-Scout camping proj- 
ect” to get children out of the slums into 
camps. The boys don’t have to become Boy 
Scouts to participate in these programs. 

“The camps aren't like the city streets, and 
sometimes the boys are frightened at what 
they find. But they become acclimatized to 
Scouting and to the rules. It becomes ac- 
ceptable because it’s what they see their 
peers doing.” 


WASHINGTON PROGRAM 


The National Capital Area (Washington, 
D.C.) Boy Scout Council has such a pro- 
gram, for instance. This summer it has in- 
vited some 1,600 inner-city boys to partici- 
pate in its Chesapeake Bay camp. 

Making Scouting practical, making friend- 
ships last beyond the jamboree. These ap- 
pear to some—like the Scout leaders from 
Zambia—to be the challenges of the jam- 
boree. 

At the jamboree, there were swimming and 
hiking and trading Scout badges (every- 
body’s favorite way for making friends). 
There were shared meals, educational dis- 
plays on conservation, and demonstrations of 
Scouting skills. 

And there were Scouts like Andrew Nash 
from the British channel island of Jersey 
saying, “ ‘For Friendship’ is not just for show. 
It means something.” 

Mr. Songolo from Zambia put it this way: 

“If the friendship shown here in Scouting 
at the jamboree is taken home with the boys, 
it will be a push toward peace throughout 
the world.” 


A PRESIDENT’S PLEA FOR SANITY— 
AN END TO RIOTS, A NEW BEGIN- 
NING TO PROGRAMS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
Baltimore News American of July 31 
called President Johnson’s address to the 
Nation on the urban riots, “A plea for 
sanity.” 

It was indeed that, but it was more. 

It was a plea not to sound “the ugly 
drumbeats of hatred.” 

It was a plea for a restoration of racial 
harmony, where it has been damaged. 

It was a plea to place ourselves in the 
midst of these riots, and then to plan 
new programs, fund existing programs, 
expand old programs to see that the riots 
never ever happen again. 

I urge all of us to join that plea for a 
return to sanity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Baltimore News American editorial which 
praises the President’s speech and his 
position be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A PLEA FOR SANITY 

President Johnson's address to the nation 
on the epidemic of racial rioting was a force- 
ful reaffirmation of basic principles. On the 
one hand he declared violence and lawless- 
ness cannot and will not be tolerated. On the 
other he sounded the theme made famous by 
Lincoln: a nation cannot survive divided— 
its members must work together in mutual 
respect if problems are to be solved. 

The overwhelming majority of Americans— 
whites and Negroes alike—certainly will agree 
with the President there is no excuse what- 
ever for mass outbreaks of looting, fire bomb- 
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ing, and sniping. They are intolerable crimes 
performed by criminals and encouraged by 
criminal anarchists posing as civil rights 
champions. Significantly, all major responsi- 
ble leaders of the legitimate civil rights 
movement jointly condemned the violence in 
words virtually the same as used by Mr. John- 
son. 

In his call for restoration of racial peace 
and a renewed unity of constructive efforts, 
the President named an 11-man commission 
to explore the causes of the disorders and 
recommend means of averting them in the 
future. Congress has begun similar probes. 
For best results, we recommend all the an- 
alysts be locked up for their sessions in a 
condemned, blistering hot, rat-infested Har- 
lem tenement for the rest of the summer, 
compelled to eat and sleep there on pallets 
in one room together when not deciding 
what's wrong. On especially hot nights they 
might be permitted to sit on the front stoop 
near the garbage cans. 

The President's address, in essence, was an 
urgent plea for a return to sanity. As such, 
the speech inevitably had to single out for 
special denunciation the comparative few 
who are guilty of the worst insanity. They 
are those who have been sounding the “ugly 
drumbeat of hatred.” We could not agree 
more with the President in his assessment 
that the hatred of all whites being preached 
by certain Negro militants could eventually 
be the most damaging and tragic aspect of 
the whole racial crisis. 

It will take all the available good will and 
common sense of both races to overcome the 
poisonous damage already done by these 
vicious men. 


SMALLEST COTTON CROP SINCE 
1921 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day of this week the Department of Agri- 
culture released its first estimate of the 
1967 cotton crop. The projected yield is 
even lower than had been expected. The 
estimated 1967 crop is 8,332,000 bales, as 
compared with 9,575,000 bales last year 
and a 1961-65 average of 14,935,000 
bales. 

This critically small crop will have eco- 
nomic repercussions in many parts of the 
country, including my own. Only one of 
the 19 States which produce an ap- 
preciable amount of cotton will see a 
larger crop this year. Diversion programs 
and unusually heavy rainfall are cited as 
the predominant reasons for such a low 
yield. 

Mr. President, many people are going 
to feel the impact of this situation. The 
farmers themselyes—many of them small 
and entirely dependent on this single 
crop—will obviously be hard hit. It may 
well prove necessary to provide some 
sort of emergency relief for the grower. 

First, processors, or ginners, will also 
feel the direct pressure of this, the small- 
est crop since 1921. On July 17, I intro- 
duced a bill (S. 2127) which would pro- 
vide assistance to ginners in the form of 
long-term, low-interest loans. While it 
would be desirable if the situation could 
be met by ordinary means—in this case, 
the Small Business Administration—it 
seems unlikely that this will be the case. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article dealing with the crop estimate, 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
August 9, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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U.S. COTTON Crop EXPECTED To BE SMALLEST 
SINCE 1921— WEATHER, LAND DIVERSION 
CITED 
WasuHincton.—The U.S. this year is ex- 

pected to produce the smallest cotton crop 

since 1921. 

The Agriculture Department, in its first 
estimate of this year’s probable production, 
placed the crop at only 8,332,000 bales. The 
estimate is based on the condition of the 
crop as of Aug. 1. 

The department said poor weather and in- 
creased land diversion by farmers brought 
the reduction from last year’s output of 
9,575,000 bales and 1961-65 average pro- 
duction of 14,935,000 bales. 

U.S, cotton supplies reached their peak on 
Aug. 1, 1966, when the 1966-67 crop year 
began with a carryover of nearly 17 million 
bales. A new Federal cotton program, featur- 
ing reduced price-supporting loan payments 
to cotton farmers and increased land-diver- 
sion incentives, which took effect last year, 
cut 1966 production sharply and helped trim 
the estimated Aug. 1, 1967, carryover to a 
little under 12.5 million bales. Some depart- 
ment cotton experts expect the carryover to 
tumble another 3 million to 4 million bales 
by the end of the current crop year. 

Because of adverse weather, farmers aban- 
doned an estimated 12.1% of the 9,724,000 
acres planted this year, up from a 7.7% 
abandonment last year and a 1961-65 aver- 
age abandonment of only 4.7%. The 8,545,000 
acres remaining for harvest this year are the 
fewest since 1871. 

“In most Eastern and Central states, con- 
tinued cool, wet weather since late April in- 
terfered with planting and limited germina- 
tion and stands,” the department stated. It 
said that “considerable acreage has been 
devoted to soybeans” and that with the ex- 
ception of South Texas the cotton crop gen- 
erally is running about three weeks late. 

Based on the forecast of 8,332,000 bales of 
500-pound gross weight, 1967 ginnings are 
expected to total 8,312,000 running bales, and 
cottonseed production is estimated at 3,422,- 
000 tons. 

The Census Bureau said 256,540 bales of 
this year’s production were ginned prior to 
Aug. 1, up from only 9,916 bales for the 1966 
crop and 180,053 bales for 1965. 


ELECTRIC POWER RELIABILITY 
ACT: NEW HOPE FOR AMERICA'S 
CONSUMERS 


Mr. TYDINGS. President Johnson, in 
his message on consumer affairs, re- 
cently pointed up the necessity of pro- 
tecting the American consumer against 
massive power failures. The events of 
last month indicate that such protec- 
tion is desperately needed. 

On June 12, the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Musk] introduced, and I cospon- 
sored, the Electric Power Reliability Act 
of 1967. This act stresses the need for 
strong coordination and planning among 
electric power systems in the United 
States. And by so doing, it expresses the 
conviction of most electric power experts 
that such planning and coordination is 
the best safeguard against power failures. 

Where a strong and well-planned in- 
terconnection exists, electric systems can 
assist each other in case of a failure or 
emergency. Many electric companies 
have recognized this fact. In some cases, 
however, progress has not been rapid 
enough. This proposed legislation will 
insure that the planning and operation 
of electric power systems achieve the 
highest level of efficiency and skill. 

The need for this legislation is self- 
evident. The emergency in New Jersey 
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and Pennsylvania on June 5 proves this 
point. Yet, it is only the latest in a series 
of failures. Since the November 1965 fail- 
ure in the Northeast there have been a 
6-hour failure in the Port Arthur-Beau- 
mont, Tex., area less than a month ago; 
an equipment failure in southern Cali- 
fornia in which only quick action pre- 
vented a prolonged and total collapse of 
the electrical system; a curtailment of 
power use in St. Louis in order to pre- 
vent a blackout. There were no adequate 
interconnecting transmission lines from 
other nearby areas to provide emergency 
service; nearly a dozen other cascading 
failures in other sections of the country, 
including one affecting my own State of 
Maryland. 

Study of these failures demonstrates 
that the Electric Power Reliability Act 
will provide a sound basis for improving 
the reliability of our Nation’s electrical 
systems. Experience has shown that well 
constructed and carefully planned inter- 
connections can achieve maximum relia- 
bility without excessive cost. 

This act would establish regiona] plan- 
ning organizations to insure that ade- 
quate backup and emergency facilities 
are available to power sources on a co- 
operative basis. It would make the Fed- 
eral Power Commission responsible for 
insuring that whatever extra-high-volt- 
age lines are built will be adequate to 
provide the best possible public service. 

The electric utility industry has made 
substantial progress toward achieving 
adequate interconnection and coordina- 
tion. But more remains to be done. 

All segments of the industry—the in- 
vestor-owned utility companies, the mu- 
nicipal systems, the rural electric co- 
operatives, and Federal and State power 
agencies—must join together in cooper- 
ation to plan and build safe and reliable 
power systems for the American people. 

That is the intent of the new act. We 
should act promptly on this measure to 
provide the American people the safe- 
guards they need for our national power 
supply. 


COL. DANIEL JAMES, ACE NEGRO 
FIGHTER PILOT, DENOUNCES 
BLACK POWER 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the “long 
hot summer” we hear so much about 
these days has generated not only smoke 
and fire in our cities, but it has produced 
much heat in the form of the debate 
which has followed the riots. I have 
listened with interest to all shades of 
opinion and divergent views on these 
urban rebellions. Through it all has 
emerged one strong, though virtually 
unknown voice, who has spoken with 
more clarity on the black power move- 
ment and its leadership than anything I 
have yet heard, including various con- 
tributions from this body. 

I refer to Col. Daniel “Chappie” James, 
Jr., of Tucson, Ariz., who is now serving 
his country in Vietnam as an ace fighter 
pilot. Colonel James is a Negro, but what 
he had to say about the riots and the 
challenge facing America was in my 
view, spoken for every responsible citizen, 
wealthy or poor, Negro or white. 

He said: 
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If something is wrong with my country 
right now, then I'm willing to hold her 
hand for a while until she pulls out of it 
and gets right. 


James recited simply and without fan- 
fare the point about this question which 
many of us have been trying so desper- 
ately to make. He said: 

We're fighting to get laws passed to protect 
civil rights. You’ve got to obey laws. You 
can’t have a double standard. 


Strip away the verbiage from the 
comments by those of us who still believe 
in law and order, and you have just what 
Colonel James said. 

He denounced without equivocation 
the black power movement and those who 
are running it. His comments were set 
forth in a dispatch by Los Angeles Times 
reporter William Touhy, which was 
printed in the Washington Post of August 
10, 1967. 

I am aware that this news story has 
already been printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp of August 10. However, to add 
emphasis to what has already been said, 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed again in the Recorp, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, 

Before I yield the floor, however, I 
should like to make this point. It is truly 
tragic that the type of leadership which 
Colonel James obviously personifies is so 
lacking along the battle lines of our cities. 
While the tremendous record he has es- 
tablished in Vietnam is of great impor- 
tance to the United States, his clear and 
decisive thinking is just what is needed 
at this time on the home front. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 10, 1967] 


NEGRO FIGHTER PILOT Hrrs CARMICHAEL, BLACK 
POWER 


(By William Tuohy) 


DANANG, SOUTH VIETNAM, Aug. 9.—“Stoke- 
ly Carmichael is a big-mouth who is making 
a profession out of being a Negro, and he’s 
got no damn business speaking for me,” said 
the tall, impressive-looking Negro pilot. “This 
Black Power garbage is for the birds.” 

Col. Daniel James Jr., 47, carries his 230 
pounds on a 6-foot, 4-inch frame covered 
by a distinctive black flying suit with silver 
colonel’s eagles on the shoulders. There are 
command pilot's wings on his breast just 
above the name: “Chappie James.” 

Chappie James, the biggest fighter pilot 
in the Air Force, has become something of 
a legend in the air war in Vietnam. He flies 
an F-4 Phantom fighter and is vice wing 
commander of the 8th Tactical Fighter Wing 
based in Thailand. The commander is James’ 
closest friend, Col. Robin Olds, the Air Force’s 
top ace. 

In Danang on a short visit, Col. James said 
in an interview, “These riots are the worst 
thing that could happen to the Negroes’ 
cause. This could set the civil rights move- 
ment back 100 years. A lot of the fence-sitters 
are jumping off on the wrong side now.” 

Col. James emphasized that he did not 
speak for the white establishment. 

“We're fighting to get laws passed to pro- 
tect civil rights,“ James pointed out. “You've 
got to obey laws. You can’t have a double 
standard.” 

James is especially critical of Stokely Car- 
michael, the former head of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee. 

“I resent Stokely’s setting himself up as a 
spokesman for Negroes,” he said. This S.0.B. 
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is leading too many kids astray. And when 
he advises Negro servicemen to come back 
and fight at home—that’s sheer stupidity.” 

In case anyone should question his own 
credentials in the civil rights movement, 
James added, “Hell, I was in the original sit- 
in back in 1943.” 

He and nearly 100 other Negro Army Air 
Corps cadets refused to accept segregation at 
Selfridge Air Force Base in Michigan. They 
were all arrested and threatened with court- 
martial, but they held their ground and the 
charges later were dropped. 

“What I really don’t buy is that back-to- 
Africa stuff,” James concluded. “I’m not an 
African immigrant. Im an American with 
Several generations behind me in my coun- 
try. 
“If something is wrong with my country 
right now then I’m willing to hold her hand 
for a while until she pulls out of it and gets 
right.” 

Born in Pensacola, Fla., and a graduate of 
Tuskegee Institute, James now lives in 
Tucson, Ariz. He has two sons, one in Air 
Force ROTC at the University of Arizona, 
and a daughter who was formerly an airline 
stewardess. 


PENNSYLVANIA GOVERNOR ACCEL- 
ERATES MODEL CITY PLAN 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, yesterday 
Gov. Raymond P. Shafer announced that 
planning funds will be made available 
immediately by Pennsylvania to accel- 
erate the model cities programs within 
the Commonwealth. This is another tan- 
gible step in keeping with his adminis- 
tration’s pledge of “action now for our 
troubled urban centers.” 

The Governor said: 

Any community which has filed an appli- 
cation for a Federal Model Cities Planning 
Grant and contains a sizable area vulnerable 


to disorder would be eligible for such assist- 
ance, 


This means that cities such as Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Reading, Erie, Har- 
risburg, and Chester would be eligible to 
request funds immediately. 

He directed Secretary of Community 
Affairs Joseph W. Barr, Jr., to eliminate 
all “redtape” in making the depart- 
ment’s funds available at once for this 
program. 

The Governor made this decision to 
move ahead on his own, after an earlier 
discussion with Dr. Robert C. Weaver, 
Secretary of the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, who 
indicated that Federal funds would not 
be immediately available, It was pre- 
viously indicated that such funds would 
be released by July 1. 

The Governor stated: 

This program, which so sparked the imag- 
inations and aspirations of the people most 
affected by the problems of the ghettoes, 
cannot and must not be delayed further. 


The Model Cities Act states— 


Improving the equality of urban life is the 
most critical domestic problem facing the 
United States. The persistence of widespread 
urban slums and blight, the concentration 
of persons of low income in older urban 
areas, the unmet needs for additional hous- 
ing and community facilities and services 
arising from rapid expansion of our urban 
population have resulted in a marked dete- 
rioration in the quality of the environment 
and the lives of large numbers of our people 
while the Nation as a whole prospers. 
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NEW YORK IS HERE TO STAY—AD- 
DRESS BY THOMAS J. DEEGAN, JR. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, an address entitled “New York Is 
Here To Stay” was delivered by Thomas 
J. Deegan, Jr., at the Statler Hilton Hotel 
in New York City, on April 13, 1967. Mr. 
Deegan is chairman of Thomas J. Dee- 
gan Co., Inc., and vice chairman of In- 
terpublic, Inc. His remarks were made 
before the Greater New York Safety 
Council, an organization which has well 
served the citizens of my State. 

Mr. Deegan’s address highlights some 
of the prospects for prosperity and some 
of the problems which face New York 
City. I think his remarks are most worthy 
of the attention of the Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Tonk Is HERE To STAY—AN ADDRESS BY 
THOMAS J. DEEGAN, JR., CHAIRMAN, THOMAS 
J. DEEGAN Co., INC., VICE CHAIRMAN, INTER- 
PUBLIC, INC, BEFORE THE GREATER NEW 
YORK Sarery COUNCIL 
About two centuries ago, Adam Smith said 

this about the times he lived in: “When peo- 

ple in the same trade meet together, even 

for merriment and diversion, the conversa- 

tion usually ends in a conspiracy against the 

public or in some contrivance to raise the 
rices.” 

2 If this Smithian statement were updated 

to our present era and applied to The Greater 

New York Safety Council, it would be dead 


wrong. 

Adam Smith would have to mend his ver- 
bal bridges and say something like this: 
“When people in the same trade meet to- 
gether, they had better seek ways to serve the 
public more faithfully and more cheaply—or 
else they will not be meeeting together much 
longer.” 

In the field of safety, there is no group who 
surpasses yours in its concern for the Ameri- 
can public—not only regarding the money it 
spends for safety equipment, but the condi- 
tions required to use it. 

I salute your efforts, I pay homage to your 
achievements and I work with you in attain- 
ing your goals. 

I want to speak to you about a subject 
which is close to me and I am sure is close 
to you—New York City. Although it runs on 
a different motor than the Safety Council, it 
is oiled by the same lubricant—people. Usu- 
ally that is the last item on this city’s list 
that we think of. But after you penetrate all 
the impenetrable buildings, or after you 
clear away the kudzu underbrush of traffic 
or dim the glare or silence the hum, you are 
left with human beings. Like the ingredients 
of an exotic dish by a French chef, it is peo- 
ple who give flavor to New York, it is people 
who season it, it is people who add the tang. 

As one who was born in New York and has 
had a continued love-affair with her ever 
since, I grow deeper every day in my convic- 
tion that New York is here to stay. Outside 
of countless personal memories that are too 
deep for telling, I believe New York is here 
to stay for a simple reason—the kind of peo- 
ple who have brought it this far are still 
around to make it go further. 

Who are these people and where are they? 
I will name a few. 

Five blocks south of here are the 800 doc- 
tors of the world’s most famous hospital— 
Bellevue. 

Thirty-five blocks north of here is the 
Sloan Kettering Institute where over 200 pro- 
fessional scientists are finding that each dis- 
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covery is new and each newness is a discoy- 


ery. 

Thirty-three blocks from here is William 
Schuman, who presides over Lincoln Center, 
the Hope Diamond of the cultural world. 

Ten blocks north is Arthur Ochs Sulz- 
berger, president and publisher of the New 
York Times. 

About a mile away is first base at Yankee 
Stadium, where Mickey Mantle is making a 
new career for himself, 

About a mile east is Shea Stadium, where 
our local folk heroes—the Mets—are begin- 
ning another season. They will set records of 
ignominy, but they will make legends of 
glory. 

Under us are 236 miles of instant travel— 
the New York subways. 

Over us—if you need a quicker ride—is the 
Pan Am heliport. 

Around us are 650 miles of waterfront. 

And with us anywhere on this island is the 
world’s most sought-after mailing address: 
New York, New York. 

Yet every day, I get invitations to become a 
player in the currently popular sport of 
down-grading New York. I am asked to be- 
come either a critic or a griper—and then 
pick my subject. I suppose that if a person is 
so inclined, he can always criticize City Hall, 
under any administration, for not doing 
enough. I can gripe about the Greenwich Vil- 
lage crowd for doing too much. Or I can com- 
plain about the police for doing nothing. 
The options are countless, but the undertow 
is always the same: New York is being pulled 
down by its own weight. 

These gripers about New York have a 
Waste-land outlook. And as they travel about 
the city, they are usually accompanied by an 
entourage of dark paradoxes. 

The people who sound as if they can’t 
stand another minute in New York have been 
staying on for years. 

The people who condemn the rebels in 
Greenwich Village are often the same ones 
who raise their own children with neither 
rule nor reason. 

The people who complain there aren't 
enough police are the cleverest and sneakiest 
in getting away with petty traffic violations. 

The gripes of these people don’t stand up. 
They are throwing stones from the biggest 
glass houses in town. 

But the solution is not always that simple. 
What about the non-throwers who live in 
brick houses? What about their complaints? 
What about the many sincere citizens who 
are able to articulate New York's * 
without, nevertheless, throwing out 
Gotham baby with the wash? New York's 
faults are commonly known and the anguish 
they cause is commonly endured. 

No one can deny the city has a serious 
problem of air pollution. 

No one denies the crime rate is critically 
high. 

No one denies that traffic is often unbear- 
able. 

No one denies that some businesses and 
companies have left New York. 

I am aware of these faults and I am sad- 
dened by them. But my awareness and my 
sadness is that of a father who loves the 
child. No matter how deep that love may 
go or how much sacrifice it may demand, the 
father is not blind to the faults of his 
child. Rather, as though it was a psycholog- 
ical boomerang that returns to his heart, 
he works to correct those faults—not that 
his love cannot tolerate them, but that he 
wishes his child to be free of them. 

For that reason, and also because 
chronic loyer of longshots, I refuse to despair 
about New York. I refuse to look on it as 
anything less than the most exciting city 
on our planet. A thousand faults in New 
York does not equal one doubt that it 
here to stay. 


& 
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Steps are being taken by public officials 
and private industry to make the air clear, 
clean and breathable. New York’s commerce 
and industry, huge as it is, occupies less 
than 6 per cent of the City’s total land area. 
More than 17 per cent of New York’s 319 
square miles—35 thousand acres—is devoted 
to parks and outdoor recreation. 

Crime is being fought in New York—by 
the best equipment and the most daring 
men the police force can find. Ranked ac- 
cording to population, New York’s crime rate 
stands 10th among U.S, cities. 

Traffic is being untied and unsnarled. The 
city’s tow-away program has induced many 
second thoughts among those tempted to 
take a chance in a no parking zone. 

A few businesses are leaving New York, but 
many more are moving in. Eleven new office 
buildings will be completed by year’s end, 
with 96 per cent of the space already rented. 
The proposed World Trade Center will in- 
clude two of the largest office buildings in the 
world. And the business man in New York 
City is at the heart of a market of eight mil- 
lion people who spend $12 billion a year on 
consumer goods. 

Despite the prospects for prosperity and 
security, New York problems still exist: air 
pollution, crime, traffic and big business. 
They threaten to give New York a severe case 
of civic hemophilia, where all social meaning 
bleeds away. The cure cannot be effected by 
doctors of the hard sell, nor by hidden per- 
suaders with transfusions of the soft sell. 

Rather, New York’s problems must be 
solved by New Yorkers. 

They must face the warning Brutus gave 
Cassius in Act IV of Shakespeare’s Julius 
Ceasar: 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and miseries: 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when it 
serves, 

Or lose our ventures.” 


New York, assuredly, is floating on “a full 
sea.” But we must ask ourselves if we are 
prepared to “take the current.” 

This is a movement that cannot come 
Se aime nor even by a 

of the political guard. It must 
8 simply, by a change in attitude. 

In the past few years, I have had several 
opportunities — some of them golden, some 
only gold-plated—to observe the New York 
attitude. 

As chairman of The New York World's 
Fair, I was deeply involved in its planning. 
Long before opening day in April, 1964, I 
roamed the world seeking participants, 
arousing interest and selling the idea. I had 
favorable responses from the Vatican to the 
Kremlin, from Franco in Madrid to Maca- 
pagal in Manila. But the hardest place to sell 
The New York World’s Fair was New York. 

After going around the world and return- 
ing to my home town as both a prodigal and 
a native, I was overwhelmed by its indiffer- 
ence to a World's Fair. Often this indiffer- 
ence was disguised as pseudo-sophistica- 
tion—probably because New York is the 
world headquarters for pseudo-sophisticates. 
Often this indifference was New York's blasé 
way of telling the world it was above it all. 
Or possibly New York was really honored by 
the idea—but was fearful that today’s pat 
on the back would be tomorrow’s pain in the 
neck. 

Whatever reason for New York being the 
hardest place to sell New York, the World's 
Fair was held here. New Yorkers did partici- 
pate and they did share in its success, In two 
seasons, 51 million people attended the Fair. 
Let me repeat that: 51 million people. 
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But again, I cannot be blind to the faults 
of the city I love. After all is said and not 
done, New York generally has a negative at- 
titude. It is an attitude that often is self- 
important, self-deceiving and, worse, self- 


Without assuming the role of a hatchet 
man, let me suggest a few ways both the 
city’s image can be improved and its faults 
eliminated. 


First, we need to improve our manners. 
New York has over 90,000 retail establish- 
ments—yet the rarest commodity on the 
market is a civil answer. We often act as if 
the town’s money crop was rudeness. We are 
what the poet Wallace Stevens called “con- 
noisseurs of chaos.” Ask a citizen for direc- 
tions and you may get either a stare, a 
shrug, a smirk or a shove. We have been 
able to get away with this barbarity for 
one reason: unlike other world cities like 
London, Rio or Tokyo, politeness is not a 
prime condition for New York's survival. The 
tourists come anyway, we think—so 
why not walk all over them. But we can? If 
our rudeness continues, we may no longer 
be walking over anyone, The rug of world 
interest will be pulled out from under us. 

Second, we need to clean up our city. The 
subways are clogged with rubbish and our 
streets are like casseroles of neglect. It is not 
because the Sanitation Department does not 
supply refuse cans, but that the citizens do 
not supply the energy to use them. Clean- 
liness is both a goal to be worked for and 
an achievement to be enjoyed. But it must 
be worked for before it. can be enjoyed. 

Third, New York needs a few pints of 
leadership injected into the veins of its citi- 
zens, Certainly we have leaders, but right 
now we have more leaners than leaders. 
Instead of wanting to be better, we often 
prefer to be better off. In a large city like 
New York, leadership does not mean that 
you get other people to do what is good— 
but that you induce yourself to do what is 
best. 


Fourth, we need to retain the newspapers 
that we have. We have a press that, by and 
large, observes with detachment, reports 
with accuracy and interprets with fairness. 
New York has some of the most readable 
papers in the world—but readability is not 
e . The press must also be the com- 
bustible that fires the citizen's energy to 
make a better, not a worse, city. 

Fifth, New Yorkers need loyalty. A person 
is loyal to New York not when he goes 
abroad and brags about it—but when he 
goes abroad and tells about it. New York is 
a part of his conversation, not a part of his 
ego. The false patriot is the man who loves 
New York merely because he was born there. 
The true patriot loves New York because he 
wants the city to live up to its ideals. 

In the beginning of my remarks, I said that 
New York is a mixture of people. To para- 
phrase Heraclitus, a city’s character is the 
sum of its citizens. In the end, there is no 
way to juggle the figures, no way to balance 
the books so that only the good shows up. 
No one can fake it—both good and evil must 
be lived with. Ever since God made the first 
garden and Cain left it to make the first 
metropolis, that has been the problem of 
cities: men living with each other. Right 
now, New York is a current leaping to excite- 
ment between positive and negative poles. 
The energy of each citizen provides the volt- 
age. For myself, I believe the positive will 
win out. We can live with each other. 

I believe this city has enough persons of 
energy, honor and courage, enough persons 
with insight and foresight, persons who do 
not sweat the cost or count the change—I be- 
lieve these persons are responsible for mak- 
ing New York the city of giants and the 
island of great deeds. These persons are not 
just New York’s best hope, but New York’s 
only hope. And because of them, New York is 
here to stay. 
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TEXAS AMERICAN LEGION EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE ENDORSES ON- 
THE-JOB, ON-THE-FARM, AND 
FLIGHT TRAINING FOR COLD WAR 
VETERANS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, it 
gives me pleasure to report that the 
newly elected executive committee of 
the Texas American Legion has unani- 
mously approved and adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending that the Congress of 
the United States include on-the-job, on- 
the-farm, and flight training to the vet- 
erans of the cold war. This resolution was 
presented by the fifth district, and 
adopted at a meeting on July 30, 1967, 
in Dallas, Tex. 

I am also pleased that I can report 
to the Texas American Legion that the 
Senate was successful yesterday in con- 
ference with the House in having these 
three types of training kept in S. 16, even 
though the House did not pass legisla- 
tion for this type of training. 

To illustrate the interest in this train- 
ing in the State of Texas and in the Na- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

ON-THE-Jos, ON-THE-FARM, AND FLIGHT 
TRAINING FoR Corp War AND VIETNAM 
VETERANS 
Whereas many of our present-day veterans 

are unable to attend college or universities 

upon their return from service due to various 
reasons; and 

Whereas over 2,100,000 Americans who 
served in our Armed Forces in previous wars 
have increased their skills in on-the-job, on- 
the-farm, and in flight training ams 
under the provisions of earlier GI bills; and 

Whereas current statutes do not provide 
for this essential training for those who 
served during the cold war period and those 
who are now serving in Vietnam and else- 
where in our Armed Forces, and 

Whereas these programs are sorely needed 
and will prove beneficial to our country in 
meeting the needs for trained personnel in 
our modern-day economic and industrial de- 
velopment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of Texas Executive Committee, 
meeting at the Baker Hotel in Dallas, Tex., 
on July 30, 1967, strongly recommends that 
the Congress of the United States enact legis- 
lation that will include on-the-job, on-the- 
farm, and flight training for Americans who 
have served in our Armed Forces during the 
cold war period, and those who have served 
and are now serving in the Vietnam war and 
elsewhere in the service of our country. 

Unanimously approved and adopted by 
the Department of Texas American Legion 
Executive Committee on July 30, 1967, at 
the Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex., with Depart- 
ment of Texas Commander William G. Nami, 
of Cuero, presiding. Resolution presented by 
the fifth district, Department of Texas. 


UAW ENDORSES S. 276 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the United Auto Workers, un- 
der the leadership of Walter A. Reuther, 
has long been in the forefront of progres- 
sive social legislation intended to help 
Americans of all income groups enjoy 
secure, productive, and meaningful lives 
during and after their years in the na- 
tional work force. 
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I have been impressed with the activi- 
ties of the retired UAW workers in causes 
that serve others. UAW volunteers, for 
example, recently gave invaluable assist- 
ance to the elderly in a program that pro- 
vided counseling service on the provi- 
sions of medicare. Many important les- 
sons can be learned, incidentally, from 
that project. 

Walter Reuther, president of UAW, 
made several important points about 
service opportunities for the elderly on 
July 26, when he submitted a statement 
to the Subcommittee on Retirement and 
the Individual of the Senate Special 
Committee on the Aging. The Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], chair- 
man of the subcommittee, has been good 
enough to forward excerpts from that 
testimony because he feels—as I do— 
that Mr. Reuther’s comments are espe- 
cially pertinent and timely. 

BS yo in his statement, Mr. Reuther 


Retirement can be made more acceptable 
when there are meaningful activities avail- 
able to retirees at levels comparable to their 
skills, education, and experience and when 
the pre-retirement programs help the retirees 
to seize these opportunities in retirement. 
It will be necessary for us to be considerably 
more imaginative and inventive than we have 
been until now in providing a range of useful 
activities for the retired person. Most re- 
tirees are ambulatory and are able and will- 
ing to become involved in community and 
organization activities. “Operation Medicare 
Alert” is one illustration of a meaningful 
new activity. Acting as foster parents, pro- 
viding voluntary social service, serving as 
school aides, are but a few of the many 
imaginative programs that this nation 
should be encouraging to assist the retiree in 
continuing to lead a useful and productive 
life. 


Mr. Reuther’s comments are timely be- 
cause the Special Subcommittee on Ag- 
ing in the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare is now preparing for hearings 
on Senate bill 276, which would establish 
an older Americans community service 
program. The hearings, to be conducted 
on August 22 and 23, by Subcommittee 
Chairman Epwarp KENNEDY, will consid- 
er the need for providing Federal incen- 
tives to existing or new programs that 
will enlist the services of the elderly in 
worthwhile programs that will provide 
service to the young and old of this Na- 
tion. S. 276, when it was introduced on 
January 16, had 20 cosponsors in all, in- 
cluding the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY] and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE]. I am proud to 
be the chief sponsor of the bill and its 
predecessor in the 89th Congress, S. 2877, 
which was passed by the Senate in the 
closing hours of the session. 

Mr. President, Mr. Reuther specifically 
endorsed S. 276 in his testimony before 
the Mondale subcommittee. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have excerpts from his 
statement printed in the Recorp because 
I believe Mr. Reuther has given very solid 
arguments in support of the bill and 
because I believe his words have consider- 
able meaning for today’s and tomorrow’s 
generations of older Americans. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECÒRD, 
as follows: 
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RECOMMENDATION V, GREATER FEDERAL FUNDS 
SHOULD BE ALLOCATED TO COMMUNITIES FOR 
PROJECTS INVOLVING RETIRED PERSONS 
I endorse the bill, S. 2877, introduced in the 

Senate in 1966 by Senator Harrison Williams 

of New Jersey, which would authorize the 

establishment of an “Older Americans Com- 
munity Service Program,” under which the 

Administration On Aging would provide 

funds and technical assistance to municipali- 

ties and counties, as well as States and non- 
profit private organizations, for community 
service programs utilizing the talents, abili- 

ties and energies of men and women age 60 

and over. 

The retired worker has a stake in the com- 
munity in which he has grown up, worked 
and reared a family. Although there has been 
some trend to relocation, many retirees want 
to remain in their own homes and surround- 
ings. The reasons for relocation by the elderly 
have been shown to be health, desire for lower 
cost-of-living, in order to be with close rela- 
tives, and more liberal state or local welfare 
programs. 

I believe that removing or minimizing the 
economic problems of our elderly retired 
workers will do much to discourage perma- 
nent relocation and retain the aging within 
their home communities. Gerontologists have 
long pointed out the advantages to the 
elderly of remaining in their own milieu 
where they have social ties. There is a greater 
possibility of successful, happier retirement 
years for the retiree in his own community 
than if he moves to a new, often totally dif- 
erent area and atmosphere with probable dif- 
ficulties in making new social contacts. In 
addition, since he is unfamiliar with the 
community resources, he has great difficulty 
in finding satisfactory medical services and 
health facilities; it takes him longer to find 
less costly supplies and general services; and 
he rarely becomes a factor in general com- 
munity life. 

While many of us believe that the home 
community has a great deal to gain by keep- 
ing the older person in the community, we 
need the incentive provided in S. 2877 to 
make the home community more attractive. 
The older citizen has the wisdom of long ex- 
perience, the perspective of years of trial and 
error and the time for community work that 
can mean major strengths to the community 
in which he lives. 

On the other hand, we are also familiar 
with the fact that in many communities it 
is the retirees whose children are grown, who 
frequently cast the votes which defeat school 
bond issues, community recreation programs 
and other measures designed to improve the 
general well being of the community. This is 
regrettable and also understandable. The 
retiree living as he does on a very restricted 
income finds it exceedingly difficult to make 
ends meet. The prospects of increased tax- 
ation, for any purpose, can only be regarded 
by him as an added threat to his ability to 
survive, Community programs which recog- 
nize his unique role and his unique needs can 
change these attitudes in constructive ways. 


THE ANTIRIOT BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the July 
26 issue of the International Woodworker 
contains an editorial on the subject of 
the so-called antiriot bill pending be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee. I 
say “so-called” because, as the editorial 
points out, what is proposed to be done in 
the name of curbing rioting in urban 
ghettos can have effects in many other 
rr including union organizing activi- 

es 


The International Woodworker is the 
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publication of the International Wood- 
workers of America, AFL-CIO, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANTIRIOT BILL DANGEROUS 

Organized labor may be the true target 
of the so-called anti-riot bill that was 
pushed through the House of Representa- 
tives last week against a background of racial 
violence in big city slums. 

The bill would make it a federal crime to 
cross state lines “with the intent” of incit- 
ing a riot. Conviction would bring fines up 
to $10,000 and/or five years in prison or both. 

Although backers of the measure orated 
loud and long about professional agitators 
who incite slum dwellers to riot, the bill 
quite obviously is intended to punish civil 
rights workers who may become involved in 
protest demonstrations, and to restrict the 
activities of even the most peaceful civil 
rights advocates by the threat of severe 
punishment. 

We hope the U.S. Senate will see through 
the smoke screen and kill the bill. The po- 
tential danger of the measure is frightening. 

If enacted into law, the bill would cover 
use of a phone or radio across state lines, or 
activities of anyone who crosses state lines, 
to incite a riot. 

A riot, under the definition in the bill, is 
“a public disturbance, involving acts of vio- 
lence by assemblages of three or more per- 
sons, which poses an immediate danger | of 
damage or injury to property or persons.” 

With this definition in mind, let us sup- 
pose that an international or regional officer 
of the IWA goes into another state to assist 
a local union in contract negotiations dur- 
ing a legal strike. 

During his visit, the employer hires a num- 
ber of strikebreakers and disturbances break 
out on the picket line. 

Although the visiting officer was not di- 
rectly involved in the picket line incidents, 
and his advice and counsel to the local union 
had nothing to do with the disturbance, he 
could be ¢ under the proposed anti- 
riot law and would be subjected to harass- 
ment and a court fight to prove his 
innocence. 

The built-in danger of this bill to the 
trade union movement was called to the 
attention of the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment several weeks ago by International 
President A. F. Hartung and Secretary- 
Treasurer William Botkin, members of the 
IUD Executive Board. 

In an alert to all affiliated unions, the IUD 
called for appeals to members of Congress 
not to adopt such a “blunder-buss” approach 
to the problem of urban riots. 

in this instance seems to think 
with its blood. Instead of dealing with the 
origins of urban riots, in lives embittered by 
stinking houses, bad schools and lack of 
jobs, it acts as if all it needs to stop disturb- 
ances is to go out and round up ringleaders,” 
the IUD stated. 

The anti-riot bill, HR 421, passed the 
House by a topheavy vote and now is before 
the Senate. A similar provision was tacked 
onto the 1966 Civil Rights Bill, but died 
when the measure failed to receive Senate 
approval. 

With the strong possibility of more 
violence in city slums this summer, the 
Senate may be bulldozed into passage of the 
House bill by a tide of public demand for 
an end to the rioting. 

Each member of this union should take 
the few minutes necessary to write his Sen- 
ators and express opposition to HR 421. Urge 
your Senators to work instead for slum 
clearance, decent housing and education, 
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and more jobs for the underprivileged. 
These programs are desperately needed and 
would help eliminate the basic causes of 


MASSIVE BUILDUP OF PERSONNEL 
IN DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, Editor 
Louis Stockstill, of the authoritative 
Journal of the Armed Forces, has pre- 
sented a second article in the Journal’s 
August 5 issue detailing the continuing 
massive buildup of personnel in the Mc- 
Namara Department of Defense. 

Mr. Stockstill’s patient research from 
Federal budget accounts has succeeded 
in bringing together figures normally so 
spread out and illusory as to defy dis- 
covery, let alone interpretation. 

The real significance of this article 
rests in the fact that even though Secre- 
tary McNamara has shifted about 73, 
000 civilians from the services to the 
defense agencies and related DOD ac- 
tivities, he has produced no economies 
1 civilian employment within the serv- 
ces. 

Today, all four services have more 
civilians than they had before he initi- 
ated the shifts. I find this especially in- 
teresting in light of DOD testimony 
earlier this year to the House Armed 
Services Committee that— 

Rather than increasing the size of the De- 
fense establishment we have already achieved 
overall manpower savings. (Page 3645, House 
Armed Services Committee hearings on FY 
88 Military Construction Authorization bill.) 


Contrary to DOD claims, the facts as 
pointed out by the Journal of the Armed 
Forces are that the number of permanent 
civilian employees of the Defense De- 
partment have been increased about 200,- 
000 under Secretary McNamara; super- 
grade jobs have been almost tripled; and 
the civilian payroll is $2.3 billion higher 
today than it was when Mr. McNamara 
took office. 

Mr. McNamara is fond of pointing out 
his dedication to cost-effectiveness and 
savings. I find his personnel policies 
neither cost-effective nor a savings. 

As I pointed out in remarks in the 
Senate last May, when Mr. McNamara 
took office, some 1,500 men and women 
were under the direct control of the Sec- 
retary. Today, just 6 years later, Mr. Mc- 
Namara personally commands a work 
force of more than 67,000 civilians. 

I commented in May that I know many 
Senators are concerned about undue sub- 
stitution of civilian suggestions for pro- 
fessional military judgment in the Pen- 
tagon; and I, for one, believe that while 
always preserving the American concept 
of ultimate civilian control, we also must 
give very great weight, particularly in 
time of conflict, to the views of trained 
military men. Certainly we must not 
blanket and stifle military views under 
ever-thickening layers of civilian bu- 
reaucracy. 

I commend the Stockstill articles to 
the review of the Senate, and I ask unan- 
imous consent, that the current article 
be printed at this point in the RECORD 
complete with accompanying and sepa- 
rate explanatory tables. I also ask that 
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my remarks and the first Stockstill ar- 
ticle from the Recorp of May 16 be re- 
printed in the Recorp, so that all of the 
facts and figures on this matter may be 
gathered in one place and readily acces- 
sible for Senators and others who wish 
to study them. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AND STILL THE YELLOW Paces Grow: THE Bic 
DOD Burmpur—Part II 
(By Louis Stockstill) 

Top brass civilians within the Defense De- 
partment have mushroomed like an atomic 
cloud during the tenure of Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara. 

In the six and one-half years he has been 
in office, the powerful Defense chief has 
added more than 200,000 civilians to the pay- 
roll and has almost tripled the oe 
“super grade”’—GS-16, -17 and — 
tions in the defense establishment. 

Civilian payroll costs within the Depart- 
ment currently are projected to be about 
$2.3-billion higher in fiscal 68 than they were 
in the final Eisenhower budget submitted to 
Congress when Secretary McNamara took 
office. 

Salaries for the “super grades”—an elite 
force which has zoomed from 359 in fiscal 62 
to 931 in fiscal ’68—also have risen sharply. 
In pay grade GS-18, alone, the increase 
amounts to as much as $7,400 per year. 

In addition to the three “super grades,” the 
Defense Department, like other Government 
agencies, also has two other categories of top- 
paying jobs—‘“executive level” posts and 
“special positions” created by the Secretary. 

Today, in the three categories, the Defense 
Department has one top-salaried position for 
each 800 permanent civilian employees. 

By contrast, the military forces have ap- 
proximately 2,600 uniformed personnel for 
each flag or general officer. 

An earlier Journal survey (6 May) spot- 
lighted the growth in the number of civilians 
who come under the “direct control” of Sec- 
retary McNamara. The article pointed out 
that when the Secretary first entered the 
Pentagon, he had about 1500 civilian em- 
ployees in his own office and in DoD activities 
he controlled (apart from the individual 
services), and that he has since expanded 
this number into a work force of 67,000. In 
addition, funds to pay some 7,000 other 
civilians are included in the FY 60 budget 
for DoD. 

These 74,000 civilian employees include 
only those in the “DoD” portion of the 
budget. Civilian employees in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps are budg- 
eted separately. 

Data on each group—DoD, Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Marine Corps—is not collected un- 
der these five headings, however, but is 
spread out in each category over a number 
of activities. 

For example, the Navy civilian personnel 
budget figures are strung across 13 separate 
budget accounts. Those for DoD are covered 
in six accounts. 

To provide a simplified picture of the civil- 
jan payroll throughout the Defense estab- 
lishment, The Journal has collated the data 
as it applies to each of the Services and 
to DoD, proper. No such simplified presenta- 
tion of the statistics is available to the House 
and Senate appropriation subcommittee 
which must approve or disapprove funds re- 
quested for the civilian payroll. These funds, 
for FY 68, add up to more than $8-billion, 
and cover 1.2-million permanent civilian em- 
ployees as well as enormous numbers of 
temporary and part-time workers and foreign 
nationals employed overseas. 

For “overtime and holiday” pay, alone, DoD 
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has budgeted $318-million for its civilian 
work force in the current fiscal year. The 
biggest portion of these funds ($165-million) 
will go to Navy workers. Army employees will 
get about $96-million of the overtime and 
holiday pay; $44-million is budgeted for the 
Air Force; $9.6-million will go to DoD em- 
Ployees and $3.2-million to employees of the 
Marine Corps. 

In the overall Defense Department budget 
as it applies its civilian “personnel compen- 
sation,” there are two main categories. One 
covers employees assigned to “military” ac- 
tivities; the other covers a much smaller 
number of employees who are assigned to 
“civil” activities such as administration of 
the Ryukyus, Panama Canal Zone activities, 
the Army Civil Engineer program, etc. 

The detailed analysis given here is con- 
cerned solely with permanent civilian em- 
ployees assigned to “military” programs in 
the FY 68 budget. All comparisons of fiscal 
1968 data with earlier data are limited to 
the “civilian personnel compensation—mili- 
tary” budget accounts. 

Employees who work in the immediate of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense, or in the 
offices of his Deputy, or the Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense, the JCS, the Defense Agen- 
cies, Defense RDT&E, etc.—all of whom are 
budgeted within the Defense Department, 
proper—are pulled together in this analysis 
and in the accompanying charts under the 
broad category of “DoD civilians.” 

Similarly, employees in the various Army 
activities are lumped under the single head- 
ing of “Army employees.“ The same applies 
to Navy employees, Air Force employees and 
Marine Corps employees. 

Where “Defense-wide” employees are men- 
tioned, all five groupings are covered: DoD, 
Army, Navy, AF and Marines. 

This distinction is essential inasmuch as 
a high-ranking Defense Department official 
who was questioned on Capitol Hill about 
the earlier Journal article on “The Big DoD 
Build-Up” denied that the report was accu- 
rate. He said OSD does not have 67,000 civil- 
ian workers. He was correct only in the sense 
that he confined his disclaimer to OSD. How- 
ever, OSD is merely the hub of the much 
larger DoD civilian payroll, which is sepa- 
rate and distinct from the payrolls of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps. 
The Journal article was addressed to “DoD,” 
not just “OSD.” 

Not only does Secretary McNamara per- 
sonally control the 67,000 employees who fall 
within the DoD offices and the Defense Agen- 
cies, but, as this article already has noted, 
he controls an additional 7,000 civilian work- 
ers in the DoD research program and other 
DoD budget accounts. 

Although vast numbers of the employees 
assigned to the DoD Agencies originally were 
transferred to DoD from the Services, overall 
civilian employment throughout the Defense 
establishment has been expanded rather 
than diminished. 

When Secretary McNamara took office, he 
inherited from the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion a total civilian work force of about 
1,008,000 people—Defense-wide. Of these, only 
327 were “super grade” employees. Another 
359 fell into the “executive level” or “special 
position” groups at the top of the pay scale. 

However, DoD employees constituted only 
a small fragment of the 1,008,000 total. They 
added up to 1492, plus 95 in the Advance 
Research Projects Agency and about 200 as- 
signed to the military assistance program. 
At the time, DoD “super grade” employees 
numbered 105, plus 9 in ARPA. The other 
top-level DoD jobs numbered 52, plus 13 in 
ARPA. 


Today, Defense-wide, the civilian work 
force totals more than 1,200,000, including 
931 “super grade” employees and 612 other 
top-paying positions. 

Of this number, 74,000 are assigned to DoD, 
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including 294 in the super-grades and 113 
in other executive-level or special-positions. 
The figures disclose that DoD today has 
almost as many super-grade employees as 
existed Defense-wide when Secretary Mc- 
Namara took office, and that the total num- 
ber of civilian employees under his immedi- 
ate control has mounted astronomically. 

In clustering larger and larger numbers of 
civilians under his own control, Secretary 
McNamara has, at the same time, added 
heavier layers of civilian employees in each 
of the Services. Consolidation of former Serv- 
ice functions into “Defense Agency” func- 
tions did not result in reduced forces for the 
Services. In fact, the Armed Forces ended 
up with more civilians than they had to start 
with and with an overall total which is higher 
than the Defense-wide total in 1962. 

Today, the Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marine Corps have 1,162,224 permanent civil- 
ian employees. In 1962 they had 1,013,680. 
Numerically, the biggest increase has oc- 
curred in the Army; proportionately, the 
Marines have experienced the largest growth. 

In round figures, in 1962, the Army had 
353,000 civilians, the Navy 338,000, the Air 
Force 306,000 and the Marines 16,000. To- 
day, the Army total is 429,000, the Navy 
386,000, the Air Force 324,000 and the Ma- 
rines 21,000. 

In the super-grades in 1962, the four Serv- 
ices had 215 employees. Today, the number 
of employees in grades GS-16, 17 and 18 
adds up to 637 (chart, page 32). In pay grade 
GS-16, alone, the Navy today has more em- 
ployees than the number in all super-grades 
in all four Services six and one-half years 
ago. 

The numbers are even more significant in 
light of two additional factors; (1) Pay for 
the super-grades today ranges—in round fig- 
ures—from a low of $20,000 to a high of 
$26,000, and (2) the number of employees 
in the top grade—GS-18—has been almost 
doubled. Pay for a GS-18 in 1962 was $18,- 
500 and the four Services had only 13 civil- 
ians in this grade at the time. Today, the 
Air Force has 9, the Navy 7, and the Army 6. 

Growth in the GS-16 rating has been 
most marked, however. In 1962, the four 
Services employed only 150 civilians in this 
grade. Today, they have 548 GS-16 em- 
ployees—or almost four times as many. The 
present pay range for this group is $20,075 
to $25,435. 

The big build-up of civilian employees 
within DoD and the Services is paralleled 
by publication of heftier and heftier Pen- 
tagon telephone directories, The earlier 
Journal article pointed out that the DoD 
yellow-page section of the directory (which 
lists mostly executive employees) covered 
three and one-half pages when Secretary 
McNamara took office, but had grown to 
104%, pages with issuance of the “Spring 
1967” telephone book. 

The Directory is still growing. The new, 
“Summer 1967” issue is now off the press 
and the number of DoD yellow pages has 
again been expanded—by about 70 listings. 
Similarly, the total size of the yellow“ sec- 
tion (including all DoD and Service list- 
ings) increased from 124 pages in the 
“spring” 1967 issue to 158 pages in the “sum- 
mer” 1967 issue. 

In the six and one-half years he has been 
in office, Secretary McNamara has added 
200,000 permanent civilian employees to the 
Defense-wide organization and has brought 
74,000 of these employees under his direct 
control. 

He has increased the number of DoD 
super-grade and executive positions from 
179 to 407 and has similarly boosted the 
number of top-pay civilian posts in the four 
Services from 529 to more than 1,136. 

Payroll costs for the overall civilian work 
force have mounted by about $2.3-billion. 
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DEFENSE DEPARTMENT CIVILIAN PAYROLL,' 
FISCAL YEAR 1968 


Number of Increase 
Total, civilian permanent in 
compensation civilian personna 
positions since 1966 
Department of 

jefense__..... $600, 000, 000 74,145 5,249 
00, 000, 000 429, 289 59,071 
00, 000, 000 386, 689 49, 601 
00, 000 324, 592 23,230 
21,654 3,899 
1,236,369 141,050 


1 Does not include civil“ activities such as maintenance of 
cemeteries, administration of the Ryukyus, Panama Canal Zone 
activities, in hic Civil Engineers, Soldier's Home or wildlife 
conservation, — for an additional 50,000 employees 
earning $382,000, 

AT THE TOP OF THE HEAP 

More than 1500 employees are assigned to 
top civilian jobs within the Defense De- 
partment and the Departments of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force in the fiscal 68 budget. 

Those occupying the senior civilian posi- 
tions are employees in the so-called “super 
grades” (GS-16, GS-17 and GS-18); those in 
Executive Levels I through V; and those in 
“special” positions created under Public Law 
318. 

The biggest group of top-salaried civilians 
is employed by the Navy. Second place goes 
to civilian employees who are under the “di- 
rect control” of the Secretary of Defense. 

Among the four Services, the Navy also is 
well out in front in all but one category of 
civilian employment, and is far ahead in the 
number of employees with GS-16 ratings. In 
the GS-16 group (top salary, $25,435), the 
Navy has more employees than the Army and 
Air Force, combined. 

The Air Force holds a slight Service-lead 
in the GS-18 category, and outdistances the 
Army in all but the lowest of the high-paid 
groups. 

The combined total of top civilian posi- 
tions in DoD and the four Services adds up 
to 1,542 super- and super-super-grade jobs 
within an overall civilian work force of about 
1,200,000. The statistics do not include ci- 
villians employed in “civil” DoD functions— 
such as the administration of the Ryukyus— 
or the super-grade jobs held by such em- 
ployees. The latter group are carried in sep- 
arate accounts in the budget documents 
from civilian employees charged to the “mili- 

programs of the Defense De ent. 
If included in the overall total, the “civil” 
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THE Bre DOD BUILDUP 

Mr. Tower. Mr. President, the authorita- 
tive and professional Journal of the Armed 
Forces has printed in its May 4 edition an 
enlightening article tracing the massive per- 
sonnel growth of the civilian forces in the 
Department of Defense during the tenure of 
Secretary McNamara. 

It should be noted that when Mr, Mc- 
Namara took office some 1,500 men and wom- 
en were under the direct control of the sec- 
retary. Today, just 6 years later Mr. Mc- 
Namara personally commands a work force 
of 67,000 civilians. 

I know all Senators are concerned about 
continuing growth of Federal bureaucracies, 
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function civilians would boost total DoD em- 
ployment and the total number of super- 
grade jobs. 

Here is a complete picture of the top-pay- 
ing civilian jobs budgeted for each of the 
Services in fiscal 68 (under personnel com- 
pensation—amilitary”), together with those 
under the “direct control” of Secretary of 
Defense McNamara: 


GS-16 GS-17 GS-18 Others: Total 


Department of 


407 
305 
522 
306 

3 


1,543 


1 Includes Secretaries, Deputy and Under Secretaries, Assistant 
Secretaries, all executive level | through 10 employees and 
“special”! positions created by Public Law 313. 

AN INCREASE OF 13,000 IN GS-11 TO GS-15 

GRADES IN 2 YEARS 

In the five top civilian pay grades im- 
mediately below the super-grades, the De- 
tense Department FY 68 budget calls for a 
total of 167,634 employees assigned to “mili- 
tary” functions of the Defense Department. 

This is an increase of almost 13,000 since 
1966. 

Pay for these grades—GS-—11 through GS- 
15—ranges from a low of $9,221 for an em- 
ployee at the bottom of the GS-11 rating 
(top pay in this category is more than $12,- 
000), to a high of $23,000 in the GS-15 rat- 
ing (where the lowest pay is $17,550). 

The Army is the biggest employer in the 
GS-11 through GS-15 grouping, with a 
budget for almost 60,000 workers in these 
ratings during FY 68. 

The Navy is second with 47,000; the Air 
Force is third with almost 41,400; DoD is 
fourth with 18,500, and the Marine Corps is 
in last place with a total of 871. 

Growth of employment in the GS-11 
through GS-15 ratings has been heaviest 
in the Navy during the past two years, with 
the addition of 5700 new workers in the five 
grades. The Army has added almost 4500, 
and the Air Force and DoD have both added 
more than one thousand, 

Here is a complete breakdown of the num- 
ber of employees in the four grades for each 
of the Services and DoD, showing the actual 
1966 total (top line) and the budgeted FY 
68 total (bottom line), together with the 
Overall increase for the two year period: 


GS-14 GS-13 GS-12 GS-11 Total Increase 
1,339 2,600 4,656 7,924 17, 
1,599 2,823 4,887 8,095 13.810 1,006 
4,498 10,282 17,407 21,350 55,242) geo 
8.14 10,685, 16,510 23,28 89,704 „ 
3416 8665 12,088 15 41,436) 3718 
4202 9.604 13.513 17,978 47,151 
2,920 7,320 12,231 16,471 40.889 326 
„140 744 12,484 17,062 41,39% b 
26 115 182 341 87 oe 
64 135 216 425 871 


and I also know many Senators are con- 
cerned about undue substitution of civilian 
suggestions for professional military judg- 
ment in the Pentagon. I, for one, believe that 
while always preserving the American con- 
cept of ultimate civilian control, we also 
must give very great weight, particularly in 
time of conflict, to the views of trained mili- 
tary men. Certainly, we must not blanket 
and stifle military views under ever-thicken- 
ing layers of civilian bureaucracy. 

I commend this article to the attention of 
the Senate, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was 
8 to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
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“ESCALATION OF THE YELLOW PAGES—THE BIG 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE BUILDUP 
“(By Louis Stockstill) 

“What started out 20 years ago as a small 
office to ‘coordinate’ the activities of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force, has emerged on 
the eve of manhood with hardly a recogniz- 
able feature of its infancy. 

“The once small-boned, diminutive crea- 
ture has muscled-up, fleshed-out, and 
grown into a towering endomorph. Charac- 
teristically, most of the growth took place 
during the teen years—the years since Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert S. McNamara be- 
came housemother. 

“When he took office in 1961, the present 
Secretary of Defense inherited from the 
Eisenhower Administration an organization 
whose civilian work force—those under the 
direct control of the SecDef—totalled about 
1500 men and women. 

“The changes that have since taken place 
in the DoD civilian payroll are staggering. 

Today after an unprecedented six years 
in office and numerous organizational 
changes which have added hefty layers to 
the Pentagon’s manpower biceps—Secretary 
McNamara personally commands a work 
force of 67,000 ‘headquarters’ civilians, 

“The outer skin consists of 150 ranking 
aides who earn $25,000 to $30,000 per year. 

“Next comes a layer of muscle composed 
of 300 civilian employees whose pay is $20,- 
000 to $24,280, and more than one thousand 
others whose average salary is about $19,000. 

“Descending layers of tissue are held to- 
gether by some 24,000 employees who are in 
pay brackets with a top-salary range of $10,- 
000 to $17,000. For this group, alone, salaries 
total $252 million. 

“The 67,000 men and women who now 
crowd Secretary McNamara’s payroll (an in- 
crease of 5,000 in the past year) constitute 
only DoD civilians. Not taken into accounts 
are the thousands of military personnel as- 
signed to DoD offices. Nor does the number 
embrace the million civilians or the three- 
million uniformed personnel directly under 
the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps. 

“The DoD civilians have bloomed with the 
speed of a spring crop of dandelions. 

“Shortly after Secretary McNamara first 
took office, he complained (February 1961) 
that there were too many Pentagon ‘execu- 
tives’ reporting directly to him and the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. He said 15 Pres- 
idential appointees fell into this category, 
and the situation was ‘impossible.’ 

“The only major way it has since changed, 
however, is that the number of top civilians 
has proliferated. 

“At the time of Secretary McNamara’s 1961 
statement, the DoD Secretariat included—in 
addition to the SecDef and Deputy SecDef— 
the following officials: Director of Defense 
Research & Engineering ($22,000); seven As- 
sistant Secretaries of Defense ($20,000); the 
DoD General Counsel ($20,000) and an As- 
sistant to the SecDef ($20,000). In addition, 
* were 13 DoD civilians earning $19,000 


i A N the top jobs still exist, but the 
wages have been upgraded and large num- 
bers of other high-salaried executives have 
been added. 

“Current data shows that the Secretariat 
now includes Secretary McNamara ($35,000), 
Deputy SecDep Cyrus Vance ($30,000), the 
Director of Defense R&E ($28,500), seven As- 
sistant Secretaries of Defense ($27,000 each), 
the DoD General Counsel ($27,000), the 
‘principal’ Deputy Director of DR&E (827, 
000), and 11 assistants who earn $26,000. 

“Those in the $26,000 bracket include the 
Assistant to the SecDef (Legislative Affairs), 
the Special Assistant to the SecDef, the 
Chairman of the Military Liaison Committee 
to the AEC, the Deputy Assistant SecDef 
S scape the Deputy General Counsel, 

the Director of the Advanced Research Proj- 
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ects Agency, and five more Deputy Directors 
of DR&E. 

“In addition, today there are 128 other top 
DoD aides who earn $25,800—-$25,890 per year. 

“This group includes 25 Deputy Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense (one of whom has just 
been added), five Deputy DoD Comptrollers, 
four Assistant DoD General Counsels, Spe- 
cial Assistants and Assistants to the SecDef 
and Deputy SecDef, and dozens of others 
who hold titles as directors, deputy direc- 
tors, assistant directors, assistant deputy di- 
rectors, deputy assistant directors, assistants 
for. . , chiefs of.. , assistant chiefs and 
special assistants. 

“(The Defense Department civilian man- 
power budget also covers funds to pay a 
‘staff assistant’ for President Johnson— 
$22,085—and an ‘aide’ for Vice President 
Humphrey—$22,755.) 

“The next biggest DoD civilian-employee 
group includes almost 300 in the $20,000 to 
$24,280 bracket, plus more than 1,000 others 
whose pay is not specified on an individual 
basis (in data which has been furnished to 
Congress), but whose average salary is about 
$19,000. A spot-check of 340 of the jobs in 
the latter group disclosed an average salary 
of $19,573. 

“For 23 ‘digital computer systems adminis- 
trators’ alone, the average salary is $19,- 
661.30. For three ‘historians,’ it is $19,775.67. 

“But this is not the end of the list. 

“The largest group of Defense Department 
civilian workers who come under Secretary 
McNamara’s direct control—some 24,500— 
fall into pay grades GS-9, 10, 11, 12 and 13. Of 
these, more than 11,000 are in pay brackets 
where the top-salaries range from $12,000 to 
$16,905. 

“Growth of the GS-9 to GS-13 group has 
been spectacular. Although much of it can 
be attributed to initial transfers of person- 
nel for the Individual Services to the new 
Defense Agencies created under Secretary 
McNamara, this offers only a partial explana- 
tion. In the past two years, alone, there has 
been an increase of more than 8,600 DoD 
employees in the GS-9 to GS-13 group— 
from 23,806 in fiscal 66, to 32,414 budgeted 
for the new fiscal year which starts 1 July. 

“When Secretary McNamara took office, 
there were less than 150 such positions in 
DoD. 

“In providing Congress with a breakdown 
of the DoD civilian employees, the Adminis- 
tration, purposely or otherwise, has con- 
cealed the specific DoD activity to which they 
are assigned, except where job-title (Deputy 
Director DR&E, for example) is self-explana- 


“The salaries for the entire group of DoD 
civilians—including Secretary McNamara, 
himself—are budgeted, incongruously, under 
the Department’s appropriations account 
for ‘Operations and maintenance, Defense 
Agencies.” This makes them somewhat difi- 
pe to digest, since several six-course meals 

are spread on the banquet table at once. 
And it will suggest to some that the prac- 
tice may have been designed more to con- 
fuse than clarify. 

“Isolated examples from long lists of 
civilian employees in pay grades GS-14 and 
GS-15, alone, show that DoD has 271 auditors 
earning $4.7-million annually; 69 digital com- 
puter systems administrators earning $1.2- 
million; 23 digital computer systems analysts 
earning $390,000; 30 systems analysts earn- 
ing over $500,000; 56 management analysts 
earning $960,000; 64 program analysts earn- 
ing $1.3-million, and 15 management evalua- 
tion officers earning about $290,000. There’s 
no evidence to indicate how many of these 
employees are assigned to the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, how many to the De- 
fense Supply Agency, Defense intelligence 
Agency, Defense Communications Agency, or 
other DoD activity. 

“And, the isolated examples barely scratch 
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the surface. At levels of employment below 
GS-14, there is no break-down even by title. 
The DoD civilian employees in the latter 
groups are simply lumped into numerical 
designations. If listed, separately, they 
would take up as much space as the entire 
telephone book for a good-sized city. Those 
in GS-9 through GS-13 pay grades, for ex- 
ample, number more than 24,000. Their com- 
bined pay exceeds a quarter of a billion 
dollars. 

“As previously indicated, growth of the 
DoD civilian manpower force can be attrib- 
uted in part to the establishment of central 
agencies to direct such functions as supply, 
intelligence and communications. Many of 
the employees of these agencies were trans- 
ferred from Army, Navy and Air Force pay- 
rolis to the DoD payroll. But the agencies 
have continued to grow. 

“The average number of civilian employees 
in DoD in fiscal ’66 was 53,206. In the fiscal 
68 budget, the Department has estimated an 
average total of 68,193—an increase of about 
15,000. Funds requested for the DoD civilian 
payroll in FY 68 add up to almost $600 
million. 

“Much of the DoD civilian manpower 
buildup has taken place within the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

“In the fiscal 61 Defense budget, submitted 
to Congress just before Secretary McNamara 
took office, $20-million was sought for di- 
rection and coordination of defense activities 
(total obligations). 

“At the time, there were in OSD, 11 Deputy 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense and two 
Deputy Directors of Defense R&E. Today, 
Secretary McNamara has seven Deputy Direc- 
tors of Defense R&E, one Deputy General 
Counsel and 32 Deputy Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense. (Five of the posts are held by 
military officers.) 

“Also at the time of the FY 61 budget pres- 
entation, OSD had 46 Public-Law 313 ci- 
vilian employees, including eight in ARPA. 
Today, the Department has 81 of the special 
‘positions established by the Secretary of 
Defense.’ About half of the group earn more 
than $25,000 per year. 

“A comparison of the listings in the Pen- 
tagon telephone directory illustrate to some 
extent what has been happening. In Febru- 
ary 1961, the Defense Department section of 
the book’s yellow pages (where mostly execu- 
tive-types are listed) took up three and one- 
half pages. The same section in the ‘Spring 
1967’ issue of the director covers ten and 
one-half pages. 

“The increase in the DoD civilian payroll 
over the six years of Secretary McNamara’s 
tenure has been prodigious, both in overall 
numbers and in the number caliber of top- 
salaried workers. And, regardless of where the 
employees came from—whether by trans- 
fer from the individual Services or by crea- 
tion of new jobs—the big work force dra- 
matically underscores the extent to which the 
Secretary of Defense has brought the direc- 
tion of Armed Forces activities under the 
centralized control. 

“A Capitol Hill source who has been un- 
easily eyeing Mr. McNamara’s big build-up, 
recently commented: It’s true, he has ac- 
complished a lot—but he didn’t do it with- 
out assistance.’ 

“Nor, as the DoD manpower data attests, 
without assistants.” 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, the 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business has expired. 


August 11, 1967 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business which will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 1155) to shorten the name of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, to 
extend for 5 years the period within 
which the Bank is authorized to exercise 
its functions, to increase the Bank’s 
lending authority and its authority to 
issue, against fractional reserves, export 
credit insurance and guarantees, and for 
other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OTFICER,. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
This will be a live quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 213 Leg.] 
Baker Gruening Mundt 
Bartlett Hansen Muskie 
Bayh Hickenlooper 
Boggs Holland Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va. Hollings Smith 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Sparkman 
Carlson Javits Spong 
Case Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Clark uchel Talmadge 
Cotton Lausche Williams, Del. 
Dirksen Long, La Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Young, Ohio 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lonel, and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mon- 
DALE], the Senator from Utah IMr. 
Moss], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Arken], the 
Senators from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis 
and Mr. Hrusxal, the Senator from Col- 
orado (Mr. Dominick], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Murry], and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] are nec- 
essarily absent. 
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The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
nett], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BROOKE], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Fannin], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] are absent 
on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from West Viriginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following 
Senators entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names: 


Allott Hartke Morton 
Anderson Hayden Nelson 
Brewster Hill Pastore 
Burdick Inouye Pearson 
Church Jordan, N.C. Prouty 
Cooper Kennedy, Mass. Randolph 
Dodd Kennedy, N.Y. Scott 
Eastland Magnuson Symington 
Ellender McCarthy Thurmond 
Ervin McClellan ‘Tower 
Fulbright McGovern Tydings 
Griffin Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Harris Montoya Yarborough 
Hart rse 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BRRwWSTER in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I modify 
my amendment as follows: In the bill 
itself, on page 3, in line 23, strike out the 
word “Bank.” The rest of the language 
has already been stricken in that line as 
a result of an amendment by the dis- 
tinguished manager of the bill. Then I 
submit new language to follow on page 
3, and I send it to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the modified amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, at the end of section 2, strike 
“Bank.” and insert in lieu thereof “Bank, 
unless, prior to the expiration of the first 
period of sixty calendar days of continuous 
session of the Congress following the date 
on which such determination is reported to 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
there is passed by either of the two Houses 
a resolution stating in substance that that 
House does not concur in such determina- 
tion. For the purposes of this paragraph, (i) 
the continuity of a session of Congress shall 
be considered as broken only by an adjourn- 
ment sine die, but (ii) in the computation 
of the sixty-day period there shall be ex- 
cluded the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment of 
more than three days to a day certain.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in this 
amendment there is a matter that is a 
little more fundamental than has been 
discussed at any time in the course of our 
attention to this measure. In my judg- 
ment, it is really fundamental and it goes 
to the authority of the people’s repre- 
sentatives to have some voice in the ap- 
proval of a project when the President 
may have waived the provisions of this 
bill in the national interest. 

I point out, first of all, that in the Con- 
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stitution it was no accident that the leg- 
islative branch was dealt with first. It is 
article I in the Constitution that creates 
the legislative branch. Thereafter come 
the executive and the judiciary. 

In setting up the powers of the legis- 
lative branch, we could well understand 
that those framers, being frugal and 
thrifty people, who were watching over 
the purse strings, and upon whom was 
conferred the power of the purse, as 
against the power of the sword, were 
going to make pretty sure that, consti- 
tutionally, no money would leave the 
Federal Treasury except in pursuance of 
an appropriation made by law. 

That language is clear as crystal, and 
they did it, I am sure, because they knew 
the abuses that might creep in unless 
they kept tight rein upon the revenues 
that were derived from the people. 

That is what is involved in this 
amendment. It provides, in substance, 
that when the President has made a find- 
ing and a determination that the na- 
tional interest would be served by waiv- 
ing the provisions of paragraph 2 of the 
bill, the people’s representatives ought 
to have a right to waive any such pur- 
chase or program of insurance or guar- 
antees or the extension of credit, be- 
cause those are things which are in- 
herent in the people’s representatives, 
and they should not be pledged or hy- 
pothecated unless Congress itself, under 
the Constitution, has an opportunity to 
evaluate the program. i 

So this amendment provides that when 
the President has made that finding, has 
made that determination, it is still 
within the province of the Congress to 
take a look and have 60 days in which 
to determine whether or not it would like 
to consider a concurrent resolution, and, 
in the event it does, if one House dis- 
approves, then, of course, this project, 
this purchase, this extension of credit, 
cannot be consummated by the Export- 
Import Bank. 

What I seek to do is to regain, recap- 
ture, and keep for the people themselves 
the constitutional power and the neces- 
sary surveillance of money that goes out 
of the Treasury in one form or another. 

This is not a new formula by any 
means. It is something which, after all, 
we have used in every reorganization 
bill that has been presented to the Con- 
gress. When the proposition is submitted, 
Congress simply has an opportunity to 
introduce a resolution, and if one House 
says, “No,” that ends it. 

I need not labor the amendment, be- 
cause that is the whole story. It would 
take care of a case like the Fiat Motor 
Car Co., because the President might, in 
his wisdom, see fit to say such a matter 
is in the national interest and therefore, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the 
instant bill, give it his approval and say 
that he will notify the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress. 

Of course, the trouble with the lan- 
guage in the bill is that it comes into 
play, and only modestly and moderately, 
after the horse is stolen from the barn. 
I would like to take a look at it before 
that happens. That is the purpose and 
the purport of the amendment. 

I am quite glad, Mr. President, to stop 
my discussion of the matter right there. 
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Copies of the amendment have been 
made available to all Senators, and I rest 
the case there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the first 
point I should like to make is this: With 
the legislation which is now on che law 
books, and this bill as it has been 
amended up to this point, it seems to 
me that we have covered most of the 
situations or potential situations involv- 
ing trade with Communist countries, 
either directly or as third-party coun- 
tries, which have been of concern to 
Senators participating in this debate. 
There has been discussion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, especially about the so-called Fiat 
deal, or the so-called Fiat-type deal, as 
illustrative of the kind of situation which 
is of concern to Senators. 

The Byrd amendment to which the 
Senate agreed yesterday, Mr. President, 
in my judgment effectively prohibits the 
use of Export-Import Bank credit for 
trade with Communist countries for the 
duration of our preoccupation in the 
South Vietnamese war. In my judgment, 
it was clearly intended to cover the Fiat- 
type deal. So, in terms of the problems 
which haye been of concern to Senators, 
and which prompted them to support 
the Byrd amendment, the Senate ap- 
pears already to have acted effectively. 

With that as background, then, Mr. 
President, it seems to me that we ought 
to be very careful about dealing with 
the kind of involvement in the exercise 
of Executive authority which the pro- 
posed amendment represents. If we have 
already taken care of the problem of 
trading with Communist countries which 
has preoccupied the Senate for 2 days, 
then it seems to me we ought not to 
indulge in an exercise with obvious con- 
stitutional implications. 

The Dirksen amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would give the President discretion, 
but then would permit either House of 
Congress to overturn his determination. 
It represents an effort to give Congress 
the authority to exercise Executive and 
not legislative power. In my judgment 
and in the judgment of people in the 
administration who are concerned with 
that problem, such a procedure is of 
doubtful constitutionality, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First of all, it would be an attempt to 
shortcut the executive process by per- 
mitting one House of Congress to reverse 
an executive determination made pur- 
suant to law, without following the legis- 
lative process prescribed by the Consti- 
tution. It represents, in short, the grant- 
ing to the President of authority, by 
proper legislative process, and then 
withdrawing that authority without fol- 
lowing proper legislative process; and it 
would do so in that field of Executive 
responsibility—foreign affairs—as to 
which the Constitution of the United 
States gives the President the greatest 
power. Furthermore, a resolution which 
was adopted by either House of Congress 
pursuant to the Dirksen amendment 
would not be subject to a presidential 
veto 


So what the Dirksen amendment, in 
effect, would amount to, Mr. President, 
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would be a means of giving Congress a 
veto on administrative and executive 
acts of the President, exercised pursuant 
to legislative authority, rather than the 
reverse. 

Second, Mr. President, the amendment 
would require inaction on any matter 
subject to presidential discretion for at 
least 2 months, and possibly for as much 
as a year, if Congress is not in session. 
This delay could well hamstring the ex- 
ecutive process, and would perhaps pre- 
vent action determined by the President 
to be in the national interest. 

President Johnson commented on this 
point when he vetoed the Military Au- 
thorization Act of 1965, by saying: 

We cannot commit ourselves, for the pro- 
9 required by this bill, to delay 

action necessary to meet the realities of the 
troubled world in which we live, 


This amendment, Mr. President, would 
place Congress in a seat at the Export- 
Import Bank, administering executive 
authority given to the President of the 
United States with respect to these im- 
portant responsibilities in the world. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, we rejected 
an amendment undertaking to prohibit 
the exercise of the Presidential discre- 
tion provided in the bill, because, pre- 
sumably, the Senate was influenced by 
the argument that we could not afford to 
so tie the hands of the President for 5 
years into the future, that change was 
going on in the Communist world, and 
that we ought to equip ourselves to in- 
fluence that change and to take advan- 
tage of any opportunities created by that 
change. 

Obviously, then, the Senate yesterday 
Was moved by a very sensitive and deli- 
cate question involving the exercise of 
presidential discretion, and decided that 
it ought not to presume to look 5 years 
ahead, and say in advance that it could 
not conceive of an instance where it 
might be in the national interest for the 
President to exercise such discretion. 

Now, having made that decision, the 
Senate must consider this method of 
making the exercise of the President’s 
discretion inflexible. 

Assume that the President does iden- 
tify a moment or a change or an oppor- 
tunity, at some point in the next 5 years, 
when the exercise of that discretion 
would be in the national interest—an 
opportunity that it might be necessary to 
take advantage of with a minimum loss 
of time. The Dirksen amendment would 
say, “In that instance, the President will 
not be permitted to act as the circum- 
stances might indicate, but he must 
bring Congress into the decisionmaking 
process for a period that could extend 
for as long as 2 to 5 months, 

So what we refused to do yesterday— 
hamstring the President with respect to 
the unknown future—we are again asked 
to do, in a different form, today. And may 
Isay, Mr. President, that we are asked to. 
do it notwithstanding the fact that al- 
ready, with the adoption of the Byrd 
amendment, the Senate has acted to deal 
effectively, I think, from the point of view 
of those who supported the Byrd amend- 
ment, with the problems which have 
stimulated these amendments and so 
much of this controversial discussion. 
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Mr. President, President Johnson and 
his predecessors have taken a strong posi- 
tion against proposed legislation con- 
taining provisions attempting to short- 
cut the legislative process. 

As Attorney General Mitchell advised 
President Hoover, carried to its logical 
conclusion it would enable Congress, 
through committees or persons selected 
by it, gradually to take over all execu- 
tive functions, or at least to exercise a 
veto power upon executive action, not by 
legislation withdrawing the authority 
which would have to follow, I may say 
parenthetically, the legislative process, 
but by action of committees or, in this 
instance, of either House acting sepa- 
rately from the other. 

That is not a proper exercise of the leg- 
islative authority. It is an attempt to 
participate in the exercise of executive 
authority, neither of which alternatives 
is within the spirit of the Constitution, 

As President Johnson stated in the 
veto message to which I have referred: 

By the Constitution the executive power 
is vested in the President. The President can- 
not sign Into law a bill which substantially 
inhibits him from performing his duty. The 
times do not permit it, the Constitution 
prohibits it. 


The President in that language was 

a bill relating to the military, 

but the same considerations apply to his 
duty to conduct the foreign affairs. 

Mr. President, today, as has been true 
for so much of the time in the course of 
the debate on the pending bill, it is diffi- 
cult to present the issues which are in- 
volved when Senators are preoccupied 
elsewhere. It is especially difficult to do 
so when one is dealing with a subject 
which is highly charged with emotion, in 
which the emotional argument is so ob- 
viously clear and evident that when one 
counters it, he must resort to dull, dry 
constitutional arguments. 

What we are dealing with here is a 
constitutional problem. It is a constitu- 
tional problem as to which there are 
precedents relating to the view of the 
President—and not just one President— 
with respect to the view of other author- 
ities. 

In the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, there was a great deal of discussion, 
in that long hot summer, of the wisdom 
of providing for a sharing of executive 
authority by a committee instead of by 
æ single executive. And there was before 
that Constitutional Convention the ex- 
ample of an ineffective national govern- 
ment in the form of the Articles of Con- 
federation which provided no executive 
authority, but only congressional au- 
thority. So, notwithstanding the fact that 
that Constitutional Convention was sit- 
ting a few years removed from a war 
against executive tyranny, it finally 
decided that if liberty and the affairs of 
a free country were to be effectively ad- 
ministered, it was essential to provide for 
a single executive armed with effective 
authority. And that Convention found it 
to be especially important in the field of 
foreign affairs. 

The issue now is whether, having given 
the President authority, we should per- 
mit him to exercise it as an unfettered 
executive, representing an independent 
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arm of the Government, or whether at 
this stage—180-odd years after the Con- 
stitutional Convention decided to the 
contrary—we will provide that Congress 
shall participate in the exercise of a func- 
tion which is by its nature executive. 

What we are talking about is the day- 
to-day administration of the affairs of 
the Export-Import Bank. 

We are saying, under the Dirksen 
amendment, if the amendment is agreed 
to, that Congress shall participate in that 
day-to-day overview of the affairs of the 
Export-Import Bank. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, since the 
distinguished Senator from Maine has 
injected the name of the Constitutional 
Convention, are we to assume that a vote 
against the Dirksen amendment would 
be a conservative vote? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I will have to review 
that observation a little in my mind, but 
if the Senator from Texas is persuaded 
that it is, there is a prima facie case in 
support of his authorization. 

There really is not much profit in 
making a constitutional argument with 
a full Senate attendance. I do not know 
that there is much in making a consti- 
tutional argument with most Senators 
absent. This is a serious argument, how- 
ever, and I would like to emphasize once 
again that it seems to me pointless to 
raise this issue and to create this con- 
stitutional problem when for all prac- 
tical purposes we have already covered 
the potential situations which appear to 
have been of concern to those Senators 
who voted for the Byrd amendment or 
for the Dirksen amendment of yesterday 
and who indicated an interest in support- 
ing other legislation of that kind. 

We have done the job, anyway. For all 
practical purposes, I see no reason why 
we should get ourselves tangled up in this 
constitutional problem. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I think 
that the Dirksen amendment is certain- 
ly a wise and a reasonable amendment. 
Looking at it from the constitutional 
point of view, it is the responsibility of 
Congress to exercise oversight over the 
acts of the executive branch, particular- 
ly in regard to the treatment of public 
moneys. 

I think that this is a reasonable step 
in the exercise of congressional over- 
sight over activities of the Export-Import 
Bank. And I think, too, that it will im- 
press on the very able officials of the 
Export-Import Bank the necessity for 
maintaining liaison with the Congress 
and the necessity of keeping Congress 
informed of what it is considering. 

I think, too, that it will serve to en- 
able Congress to be better prepared to 
act on legislation that does affect the 
operation of the Export-Import Bank. 
For that reason, I intend to support 
the Dirksen amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment constitutes a part, 
an integral part, of the amendment 
which the distinguished senior Senator 
from Ilinois [Mr. Dixsen] offered on 
yesterday, and which I supported. I sup- 
port the pending amendment which Iam 
pleased to cosponsor. 
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I was most persuaded by the logic 
which the distinguished Senator used 
yesterday. 

Let me summarize. The Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency by 
a unanimous vote wrote a policy section 
into the pending bill by which it deter- 
mined that the Congress opposed the 
use of Export-Import Bank credit or fa- 
cilities for the purchase of products by 
Communist countries or by any foreign 
country which, with the knowledge of 
the Bank, was going to transmit it by 
sale or otherwise for the use of a Com- 
munist country. 

The Senator from Mlinois illustrated 
completely that a policy statement in a 
bill is a nullity. A policy statement is 
meaningless. It has no force or effect 
whatsoever. 

The Department of Justice in the past 
has held that a policy statement has no 
binding effect at all, and has sheared 
it completely away as a guideline for the 
executive branch of the Government. 
Thus, the policy statement, unanimously 
adopted by the Committee prohibiting 
bank credits to Communist countries, 
would be an idle act. The minority leader, 
therefore, offered an amendment which 
changed a meaningless statement of pol- 
icy—however well intentioned—into a 
statutory guideline for the Export-Im- 
port Bank. That part of his amendment 
was approved yesterday in a series of per- 
fecting amendments. 

Mr. MUNDT. It was really a statutory 
prohibition, unless it is released by this 
escape clause. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator from South 
Dakota is precisely correct. What we did 
yesterday is write a guideline prohibi- 
tion—and I mean to say that—which 
clear statutory prohibition against the 
use of Export-Import Bank credits for 
financing purchases by Communist na- 
tions. Our language cannot be rendered 
a nullity by any interpretation in the 
Department of Justice or otherwise. To- 
day, we are dealing with the question of 
what kind of escape clause ought to be 
provided. 

The distinguished minority leader 
asked yesterday why should Congress 
lay down a statutory restriction or inter- 
diction or prohibition and then author- 
ize the President—any Chief Executive— 
to disregard it, simply by informing Con- 
gress, after the fact, that he had disre- 
garded it? What kind of procedure is 
that? 

The Senator from Illinois told me that 
after the disposition of his amendment 
of yesterday, he would offer an amend- 
ment by which the President might seek 
an exception from the prohibition pro- 
visions, and that this second amendment 
would have language similar to the tech- 
niques of the Reorganization Act. And 
that, to me, makes monumental sense. As 
the Senate knows, that Act provides that 
a Presidential decision to reorganize gov- 
ernmental agencies must be given to the 
Congress in advance, and that either 
house may veto it. 

It has been suggested in this debate, 
by the distinguished floor manager of 
the bill, that the procedures laid down 
in the Dirksen amendment are open to 
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serious constitutional question. But these 
very procedures are already the law, and 
have been the law for years. May I ob- 
serve, for the Recorp, that a few scant 
days ago, that very procedure was the 
means by which the President of the 
United States was vindicated in the 
House of Representatives when he of- 
fered his proposal, under the Reorgani- 
zation Act, to improve the government 
of the District of Columbia. 

As the present occupant of the chair 
(Mr. Montoya] knows, having partici- 
pated in the vote by which the Reor- 
ganization Act became law, the Reor- 
ganization Act procedures are precisely 
those which are enunciated in the pend- 
ing amendment; and thus the interdic- 
tion written into this bill against the use 
of Export-Import Bank credit in any 
fashion in connection with purchases by 
a Communist country cannot lightly be 
set aside by the President, but must fol- 
low, if our amendment is adopted, a 
tested statutory formula under which, 
within 60 days, the President must re- 
port his intention to set aside, or his de- 
sire to set aside, the prohibition of Con- 
gress. Under those circumstances, either 
House will have an opportunity to sit in 
judgment on it, to approve it or to reject 
it, before it becomes a fait accompli. 

The amendments we offer would fa- 
cilitate and not hamper an able auxiliary 
to American free enterprise in the free 
world market. 

The Export-Import Bank is an insti- 
tution which facilitates trade with the 
rest of the world, I have examined the 
testimony of bank officials and repre- 
sentatives of private business. The Bank 
operates at commercial market rates 
here and abroad. It helps provide credit 
support for American exports which 
could not otherwise go abroad. There is 
no question that its services meet with 
the overwhelming approval of the Amer- 
ican business community. This is par- 
ticularly important to industries, such as 
the aircraft industry of my own State of 
California, whose contracts run into the 
millions of dollars for each sale. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of my re- 
marks a number of letters which have 
been sent to the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency be printed in the 
Recorp to demonstrate this point. 

There is no question that the Bank’s 
activities are considered vital by free 
competitive enterprise in our country. 

What is the service that is rendered 
by the Bank? We have been engaged for 
the past few days in a semantic ping 
pong game to determine whether we are 
talking about “trade” or “aid.” What the 
Bank does is to facilitate trade. But for 
its services important parts of our trade 
could not take place, and our balance of 
payments would suffer accordingly. We 

are talking then about credit. We all 
pl that without credit economic for- 
ward movement is impossible. 

The services of the Bank are neces- 
sary. What makes this debate so critical 
is the world atmosphere in which our in- 
ternational policy is being made. 

First of all, the United States is en- 
gaged in a major conflict in Southeast 
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Asia. The annual cost of this conflict is 
already greater than twice the total 
amount of loans, guarantees, and insur- 
ance which the Bank may have out- 
standing under the revisions of the bill 
we are now considering. 

This ratio is important. It points up 
the enormity of the cost of the Vietnam 
war in relation to the Bank's activity. It 
also suggests a need to keep a weather 
eye on the Vietnam situation while con- 
sidering the credit policy of the Bank. A 
high portion of the modern weapons re- 
ceived by North Vietnam come from the 
countries of Soviet Eastern Europe. Cer- 
tainly, American policy must aim to cur- 
tail this flow. 

Even while the conflict rages between 
communism and the free world in 
Southeast Asia, there are growing differ- 
ences in the ranks of the Communists 
themselves. The Latin American Soli- 
darity Conference just completed in Ha- 
vana has advocated a policy of “revolu- 
tionism” in our hemisphere, at our very 
back door. What are now considered the 
more stodgy Soviet-type Communists 
have been criticized for not following 
this venomous militant policy. The old 
cold war differences have changed into 
a broader range of distinctions. Even our 
own free world is divided by the indi- 
vidualistic policies of De Gaulle and 
nationalism in other areas. 

The correct policy for our Government 
is to assure that every effort is made to 
prevent the sinews of war from reaching 
our enemies in Communist North Viet- 
nam, At the same time, we must exploit 
divisions within the Communist camp. 
In appraising the policy of the Export- 
Import Bank, it is therefore entirely nec- 
essary that the leadership in this country 
be given a flexibility in order to take 
advantage of changes as they occur. 
And the flexibility we provide in our 
amendment is the most which, in today’s 
world, can be tolerated. We must make it 
clear that Congress will make every effort 
to prevent the flow of supplies into North 
Vietnam. 

Mr. President, the pending amendment 
should be adopted. a 
I ask unanimous consent that selected 
portions of the printed hearings on the 
bill be printed at this point in the Rec- 

ORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Borring Co, 
Seattle, Wash., April 7, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPAREMAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SPARKMAN: I am writing in 
connection with the proposed legislation cur- 
rently being considered by the Banking and 
Currency Committee to amend the statutory 
charter of the -Import Bank of Wash- 
ington (Senate Bill S. 1155). The principal 
features of this bill are to extend the charter 
of the Bank for five years (to June 30, 1973) 
and to increase its lending authority by fifty 
percent or $4.5 billion. The Bank has played 
an essential role in the financing of commer- 
cial jet transport aircraft and other indus- 
trial exports in the past. The prospective re- 
quirements for the type of financing being 
provided by the Bank will continue to grow. 

The role that the Export-Import Bank has 
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played in supporting the expansion of this 
country’s exports was perhaps best demon- 
strated during 1966. Although the demand 
bes foreign airlines for United States aircraft 

was growing rapidly, financing from the 
private sector by reason of the “tight money” 
situation was not available in many cases. 
In recognition of this problem, the Export- 
Import Bank made substantial commitments 
during 1966 which will support the export of 
US. jet transport aircraft and related equip- 
ment. Down payment requirements and 
manufacturer participation will result in 
the actual amounts loaned being substan- 
tially less than the aggregate sales value and 


However, as fine as the past record is, we 
are more concerned about the future. There 
is general agreement that a major considera- 


ten years, most forecasts show a potential 
for an annual average in the $1 billion area. 
The achievement of this potential will strain 
the capacity of the entire financial commu- 
nity, both public and private. 

In summary, the Export-Import Bank has 
been extremely helpful in the achievement 
of the dominant pouon of U.S. aircraft in 


Washington, D.C., April 7, 1967. 

Senator JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 

Chairman, Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SPARKMAN: The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has long sup- 
ported the purposes and objectives of the 
Export-Import Bank, and has viewed with 
favor its effective role in promoting U.S. ex- 
ports and in financing economic development 
projects abroad through loans to U.S. and 

foreign firms and to foreign countries. 

f The National Chamber supports S. 1155, 
the bill to amend the Export-Import Bank 
Act. The bill would extend the life of the 
Bank for five years to June 30, 1973, and 
increase the ceiling on outstanding loans, 
guarantees and insurance to $13.5 billion, in- 
cluding an increase in authority to issue 
guarantees and insurance on a 25% frac- 
tional reserve basis to $3.5 billion. 

The Bank requires repayment in dollars. 
Therefore, its economic development loans 
are made for projects which help the borrow- 
ing country to earn dollars. Credits available 
to foreign countries assist the recipient dur- 
ing temporary dollar shortages, thereby main- 
taining the flow of U.S. goods. 

` The Bank’s guarantee program to assist 
private commercial bank financing of exports 
and its part in the program of the Foreign 
Credit Insurance Association, whereby an 
exporter can obtain insurance against risks 
-of loss on both short-term and medium-term 
financing, have been carried out in a credible 
manner utilizing private institutions to the 
maximum. 
` Extension of the life of the Bank and an 
increase in its lending authority will further 
serye the national interest by helping the 
US. maintain its share of foreign markets 
and benefit our ce of payments situa- 
tion, 
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The record of the Export-Import Bank 
shows that it is serving its statutory purposes 
of financing U.S. trade for which funds can- 
not readily be found in the private market 
and is being administered efficiently and in 
the national interest of the United States. 

Cordially, 
Don A. GOODALL. 
THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, 
New York, N.Y., April 10, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear JoHN: I am writing to express to the 
Committee Chase Manhattan’s support for 
your bill, S. 1155, which would extend for an 
additional five years the life of the Export- 
Import Bank, increase its ceiling on loans and 
increase the amount of the guarantees and 
insurance which it may issue. 

Since its inception, the Export-Import 
Bank has been a vital adjunct to the finan- 
cial facilities provided by private enterprise 
for the promotion of our foreign trade on a 
sound economic basis. The increase in the 
Bank’s authorizations which have accom- 
panied each extension of the Bank’s term 
has increased the Bank’s usefulness to the 
foreign trade of the United States and the 
significant support it has given to the credit 
side of United States balance of payments. 

Each new program instituted by the Bank, 
in particular the institution of risk insur- 
ance through the Foreign Credit Insurance 
Association and the system of support for 
commercial bank loans to exporters through 
Eximbank guarantees, has demonstrated the 
ability of the Bank to work with and antic- 
ipate the needs of the business community 
in fulfilling its functions. On September 1, 
1966, Export-Import Bank initiated a program 
under which it lends to commercial banks 
against their portfolio of certain export ob- 
ligations. It is expected that this program 
will substantially increase the opportunities 
of exporters to finance sales abroad of United 
States goods through the cooperative efforts 
of private commercial banks and the Bank. 

In our view Export-Import Bank has made 
a very substantial contribution to export 
trade and has cooperated in commendable 
fashion with private financial institutions in 
furthering the foreign commerce of the Unit- 
ed States. We respectfully urge, therefore, 
that S. 1155 receive the favorable considera- 
tion of your Committee and of the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
Davm ROCKEFELLER, 
President. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 


New York, N: Y. April 14, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN SPARE MAN, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency Committee 
of the Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHARMAN: The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, through its Inter- 
national Economic Affairs Committee, in 
which I serve as Chairman of the Export Ex- 
pansion Program Group, is pleased to sub- 
mit for the record its views supporting S. 
1155. We have also submitted similar views 
supporting HR 6649 and HR 6650 currently 
before the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House. 

The support and encouragement our Asso- 
ciation has expressed over the years for the 
Export-Import Bank is described in the at- 
tached statement which stands as the official 
policy of the Association which represents 
15,000 member companies. We ask that this 
Official statement also be included in the 
record of your hearings when they are held. 

We note the major provisions of the meas- 
ures before you providing for the extension 
of the life of the Bank for five years; in- 

the Bank’s lending authority from a 
present limitation of $9 billion to $13.5 bil- 
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lion dollars without increase in borrowing 
authority; and an increase within this overall 
ceiling of the authority to provide guaran- 
tees and insurance up to $3.5 billion dollars 
from the existing $2 billion dollars limita- 
tion. 

Also, we note the two relatively minor 
changes to a change in the legal 
name of the Bank and to per diem allowances 
for the members of the Bank’s Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Our Association finds these requests rea- 
sonable and consistent with the purposes of 
the Export-Import Bank and in no way in 
conflict with any of the views of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, as expressed 
in its basic policies. 

The business community applauds the re- 
cent action of the Export-Import Bank in 
assisting commercial banks by assuring them 
of the availability of rediscount“ funds for 
portions of their export credits, thus facili- 
tating increased export financing. 

For the above reasons, our Association 
supports the legislation before you and rec- 
ommends its adoption by the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL DIETZ, 
Chairman, Export Expansion Program 
Group, International Economic Af- 
jairs Committee. 
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The Export-Import Bank under present 
world conditions continues to serve a useful 
purpose to American industry in carrying out 
its statutory objectives in aiding in financing 
and facilitating the foreign trade of the 
United States. As an exclusively American 
institution, the Export-Import Bank can 
continue to serve an important interest of 
the United States and of domestic industry 
in this critical period in world affairs by as- 
sisting in the development or expansion 
abroad of sources of strategic and essential 
material required for defense or industrial 
uses, and with development projects which 
will improve the economy of foreign coun- 
tries and their trade with the United States. 

The Association believes that: 

1. A basic tenet of Export-Import Bank 
policy is and should continue to be the en- 
couragement of private enterprise. Its ex- 
tensions of credit should not promote the 
displacement of private by public operations. 
The Bank should continue its efforts to se- 
cure the maximum participation of private 
capital in its lending activities. 

2. The Bank's authority to guarantee loans 
made by domestic commercial banks and 
other private agencies should be continued 
and utilized to the extent that the resources 
of the commercial banks and other private 
agencies make possible. 

8. The Bank’s operations should be di- 
rected towards encouraging the maximum 
participation of private capital without gov- 
ernment guarantees; guarantees should be 
used to encourage the participation of pri- 
vate funds which would not otherwise be 
forthcoming. The Bank’s criterion in credit 
extension, whether through making loans or 
through guaranteeing in whole or in part the 
loans of commercial banks or other private 
agencies, should be that the proposal in 
question meets sound standards of lending 
and constructive purpose in an international 
sense. 

4. It is essential that any extension of 
credit by the Bank should bear a considered 
and prudent relationship to the future abil- 
ity of the borrower to generate funds for re- 
payment, including the question of foreign 
exchange availability. 

The Export-Import Bank should function 
as a strong independent agency of our gov- 
ernment, serving the exporters and importers 
of this country within the framework of the 
foreign economic policy of the United States. 
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WELLS Fando BANK, 
San Francisco, Calif., April 6, 1967. 

Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 

Chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPARKMAN: In connection with 
the proposed legislation pending in the Con- 
gress to extend the life of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington to June 30, 1973 (S. 
1155; H.R. 6649, 6650), we concur, without 
reservation, in its various provisions. 

The tremendous impetus which the Exim- 
bank’s operations give to United States ex- 
ports is daily evident to us in our interna- 
tional operations. This effect on our country’s 
balance of payments is felt far beyond even 
the obvious statistical evidence. Eximbank’s 
loan and guarantee programs provide a 
stimulus to our export production which 
cannot readily be supported by available, 
normal, commercial and banking channels. 

Certainly our national interest requires the 
competitive tools provided by these programs. 
Our export customers, to an ever greater ex- 
tent, are meeting the intensification of 
world-wide trade challenges, but they must 
be granted every edge within the nation’s 
capability. 

The specific provisions contained in the 
proposed bills, and particularly those relating 
to increases in the Bank's lending authority 
and its authority to issue guarantees, would 
appear to be most suitable under existing 
conditions. We consider it imperative that 
the Eximbank’s operations continue to re- 
ceive the utmost support of the Congress in 
the implementation of its activities. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD P. COOLEY, 
President. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have been 
unalterably opposed to the idea that any 
credit made possible by the exertions of 
American taxpayers should be extended 
to the consummation of the proposition 
that the Fiat Corp., of Italy, should pro- 
vide the means for Russia to make cars 
for the commissars. I voted for the Byrd 
amendment for that reason, and I wel- 
come an opportunity to vote again for 
an amendment which will make it vir- 
tually impossible for the executive branch 
of the U.S. Government, or any agency 
of the executive branch of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, to extend credit to the extent 
of $50 million, or a single cent, having 
the direct or indirect result of enabling 
Russia to obtain an automobile factory 
on the basis of credit furnished by Ameri- 
cans while Russia is using Russian rubles 
equivalent to $50 million of American 
money, or a single penny of American 
money, to send weapons and munitions 
to South Vietnam to be used by the Viet- 
cong to kill and wound American boys. 

It should not be necessary for Congress 
to erect legal barriers to prevent any such 
action on the part of the executive 
branch of the Government or any agency 
of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

If the Export-Import Bank makes a 
loan to the Fiat Corp. of Italy, or guar- 
entees the credit of the Fiat Corp. of 
Italy, and thereby enables the Fiat Corp. 
to build a factory in Russia to build cars 
for the commissars, it means this: that 
Russia is thereby enabled to use $50 mil- 
lion of its money, which the factory 
would otherwise cost it, and use such 
money to manufacture munitions and 
weapons to be used to kill and to maim 
American boys in South Vietnam. 
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I am very much intrigued by the con- 
stitutional argument of my good friend, 
the able and distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Maine. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the portion of the bill set forth on page 3, 
which starts with the words “It is further 
the policy of the Congress.” This portion 
of the bill—that is, line 6 through line 
17—expressly declares: 

(2) It is further the policy of the Congress 
that the Bank in the exercise of its functions 
should not guarantee, insure, or extend 
credit, or participate in an extension of credit 
(A) in connection with the purchase of any 
product by a Communist country (as defined 
in section 620(f) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended), or agency or na- 
tional thereof, or (B) in connection with the 
purchase of any product by any other foreign 
country, or agency, or national thereof, if the 
product to be purchased by such other coun- 
try, agency, or national is, to the knowledge 
of the Bank, principally for use in, or sale to, 
a Communist country (as so defined). 


If that has the effect of law, it means 
that the policy declared shall be the law. 

‘Then, the following words contain this 
proviso: 

Provided, That whenever the President de- 
termines that such guarantees, insurance, 
extension of credits, or participation in 
credits, would be in the national interest 
and reports such determination (within 
thirty days after making the same) to the 
Senate and House of Representatives, such 
guarantees, insurance, or extension of credits 
may be made, or participated in, by the Bank 
notwithstanding the policy herein stated. 


In interpreting the bill, these two pro- 
visions must be read together. 

When they are so read, they tend to 
support the proposition that this bill is 
an effort on the part of Congress to give 
the President power to legislate and, in 
his legislating, the power to destroy the 
policy which Congress declares in this 
section. Hence, a plausible argument can 
be made for the proposition that the bill 
is unconstitutional because it undertakes 
to vest in the President a power which 
the Constitution gives to Congress and 
Congress alone—the power to legislate. 

Mr. President, I am not concerned 
about the constitutionality of the Dirk- 
sen amendment. As the able and distin- 
guished senior Senator from California 
pointed out, it is simply an application 
of the legislative process illustrated by 
the provision of the Reorganization Act 
which enables the President to reor- 
ganize executive departments or execu- 
tive agencies and reserves to Congress 
the power to reject his zeorganizational 
plans by a majority vote of either House 
within the time specified in the Reorga- 
nization Act. 

If this amendment is unconstitutional, 
then, as the Senator from California so 
ably remarked, the action permitting 
the President to reorganize the depart- 
ments or agencies of the executive 
branch of Government subject to the 
right of either House to negate his ac- 
tion is also unconstitutional. 

I do not believe that the resources of 
the American taxpayer or credit made 
possible by the American taxpayer should 
be used to make cars for commissars 
while the commissars are using their 
money for the purpose of making muni- 
tions and weapons for the slaying and 
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Asia 


Mr. President, I support the Dirksen 
amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield, with the understanding 
that I do not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to get some determination with re- 
spect to when we can vote on the amend- 
ment. I know there are Senators who 
have reservations and desire to leave, if 
they can. My understanding is that the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Mundt] will take only 5 min- 
utes on the amendment. I have no other 
requests for time. Therefore, it would 
occur to me that we could vote rather 
soon on the amendment, or as soon as 
we can get a sufficient number of Sen- 
ators for a show of hands. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is a sufficient 
number of Senators now. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not know who 
is going to speak on this side I would 
like about 3 minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. As far as I know, that 
would conclude the speaking on this 
side. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I shall be 
brief in stating my reasons for support- 
ing this amendment, but I support it 
wholeheartedly. 

I agree with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Musk] and the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp] that the Byrd 
amendment covers the Fiat amendment. 
To be candid, however, as a further pre- 
caution I am calling up my Fiat amend- 
ment later and I think the result will 
be precise, clear, and compelling about 
that transaction. 

Mr. President, we have here the ques- 
tion of whether or not Congress wants 
to turn over to the Executive, without 
further consultation or authority, these 
funds to supply the resources of the 
Communist countries. The Byrd amend- 
ment does not cover that in its extent. 
It covers only Communist countries or 
non-Communist countries which are sup- 
plying our enemy in Hanoi or elsewhere 
were we are involved in a shooting war, 
the materials which strengthen their 
hands. It does that completely and 
splendidly. However, as pointed out this 
morning by many speakers, we have here 
an established constitutional and legis- 
lative procedure and relationship be- 
tween the executive and the White 
House. 

I was on the committee which reported 
the Reorganization Act. We heard all 
kinds of constitutional arguments. Then, 
it was enacted and its constitutionality 
never was challenged. Its effectiveness 
was demonstrated recently in the House. 
The House tried to upset the reorgani- 
zation plan and failed. If they had had 
enough votes they could have succeeded. 
The operative formula is established and 
accepted by precedent. 

Mr. President, if Congress is given the 
right to review a decision of the Presi- 
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dent on reorganization in his branch of 
the Government, in shuffling around peo- 
ple primarily responsible to him—if Con- 
gress is permitted constitutionally to par- 
ticipate in that—certainly if the consti- 
tutional phrase “advise and consent” 
it applies to the Senate means anything, 
then even more obviously we should have 
the right to participate and consult on 
these decisions. That is all this measure 
provides. It does not hamper the Presi- 
dent one iota in using the escape hatch 
which remains in the bill authorizing 
extensions of credit to Communist coun- 
tries except that it gives Congress the 
right, after 60 days, to say “No,” in which 
case his decision would not prevail. 

Mr. President, I speak as one who be- 
lieves that Congress is beginning, at long 
last, to reassert some of its authority to 
reestablish itself as an independent 
branch of Government. I think we took 
a great forward step yesterday in that di- 
rection. This in itself was a great victory, 
alone, quite apart from the other salutary 
effects of stopping the flow of American 
credits to countries aiding our enemies. 

I am intrigued by the recent obser- 
vations of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, on which I 
serve. He is a gentleman and an old 
friend with whom I frequently disagree. 
But when he talks about the fact that 
Congress should take a good look as to 
how far we have gone in permitting 
Presidents to commit us to war, and com- 
mit us irrevocably to foreign policies 
and solidifying treaties before we are 
called in to be consulted, and have our 
advice, he touches a responsive nerve, in- 
sofar as this Senator is concerned. 

Mr. President, I am glad that I am 
going to be on the committee that is go- 
ing to have those hearings and investiga- 
tions. I think the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations refiects a 
growing feeling in this country that the 
Senate should stand on its feet and as- 
sert itself. That is all that is involved 
in the Dirksen amendment, in that if 
we feel a deal with the Communist coun- 
tries is so reprehensibly bad that it is 
inimical to the interest of the people 
living in this land of the free, then, after 
60 days one House or the other, by vote, 
can say, “No, sir, the money of the people 
of the United States shall not be used 
in this manner.“ 

What is wrong with giving Congress 
the right to control the purse? The con- 
stitutional forefathers said we should 
have that right. But, if we are going to 
exercise our constitutional authority to 
control the purse, we have to have some- 
thing to say in the ultimate decision with 
respect to what is to be done with the 
people’s money. This Dirksen amendment 
preserves some kind of partnership ar- 
rangement, some kind of congressional 
review of what is being done. 

Mr. President, I hope that in a roll- 
call vote Senators who vote will reassert 
their independence and say, “Count us 
in on this monumental decision,” by sup- 
porting the Dirksen amendment. I hope 
few Senators will vote to vacate their 
constitutional responsibilities. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the argu- 
ment of my good friend from Maine 
that what this amendment is designed to 
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accomplish has already been accom- 
plished by the Byrd amendment reminds 
me of the story of the man in a distant 
part of the country who received a tele- 
gram from an undertaker informing him 
that his mother-in-law had died. The 
telegram of the undertaker closed with 
the inquiry, “Shall we cremate or bury?” 
This man wired back and said, “Take no 
chances. Cremate and bury.” 

I would like to outlaw such transac- 
tions as the proposed Fiat transaction by 
both cremation and burial. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in my 
long and cordial relationship with the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina, I have always found him equipped 
with the ability to justify action he is 
going to take in about as engaging a 
manner as any Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I had 
hoped that the amendment offered by the 
minority leader would not be brought up 
because it was my belief, or perhaps an 
assumption, that with the passage of the 
Byrd amendment on yesterday the mat- 
ter had been concluded, not to the satis- 
faction of the manager of the bill, or the 
committee which reported the bill, or the 
Senator from Montana, but to those who 
were opposed to the measure in part as it 
applied to trade with North Vietnam. 

It appears to me that the Dirksen 
amendment would give the President dis- 
cretion in name only but, in effect, would 
make one or the other House of Con- 
gress the determining factor. It would 
not even bring in both Houses. Further- 
more, it would tend to nullify what pow- 
ers would be placed in the hands of the 
President, who is in charge of the con- 
duct of the foreign policy of this Nation 
under the Constitution. The Senate is 
entitled to advise and consent, and that 
power has been limited by practices of 
recent years. Lately, we have tried, and 
I have joined in an effort, to broaden this 
senatorial responsibility. 

But if we do this, I believe we will tie 
the hands of the administrators of the 
Export-Import Bank, and on that basis 
the hands of the President also, who may 
have to act within a relatively short pe- 
riod of time on a very important sub- 
ject which might be in the best interests 
of the United States to pursue. 

This could not only delay matters 60 
days, but if my interpretation of the 
proposal is correct, it could also extend 
it for many months beyond that period, 
thus making the efforts of the Export- 
Import Bank that much more negative. 

I believe that this is an attempt to 
break in on the power of the executive. 
I would remind my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate that I was one of those who joined 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
several days ago, in which I stated that 
I thought too much of our power had 
been given to the Presidency—not to this 
particular President but to the Presiden- 
cy—over the past few decades, and that 
something should be done to bring about 
a correction in the balance between the 
executive and legislative branches at 
least as represented by the Senate. 

I joined, because of the fact that the 
Senate—and the House on occasions, 
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too—had allowed this power to be eroded 
voluntarily, because we acceded to, let us 
say, such matters as mutual security 
treaties. We acceded to so much and so 
voluntarily that today we have commit- 
ments with 42 or 43 countries or areas. 

I do not blame the President for that. 
I do blame the Senate primarily, be- 
cause we could have stopped them or 
decreased them had we so desired, but 
we voluntarily gave the power which is 
in those treaties to the executive branch. 

Mr. President, I would hope that we 
would recall some of that power on the 
basis of giving much closer consideration 
to treaties and agreements and getting 
away from the idea of automatically ap- 
proving the kind of mutual. security 
treaties into which we have entered with 
such vim and vigor since the end of the 
Second World War. 

If I may continue with respect to this 
amendment, it would bring about a pe- 
riod of inaction, as I have indicated, and 
would make it more difficult to achieve 
the kind of objectives which we would 
like to, under the aegis of the Export- 
Import Bank. 

I would also hope, Mr. President, that 
the Senate would not approve this 
amendment, that it would not tie the 
hands of the President to such an extent, 
that it would not give the right to one 
house or the other to exercise a veto but 
would be satisfied with the damage which 
has already been done, in my opinion, to 
the bill now pending before the Senate, 
which was reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. President, that is about all I have 
to say at this time, but I do hope that 
the Senate will not be stampeded, in its 
desire to cut down the executive branch 
and vent its spleen on the Export-Import 
Bank, to the extent that it will adopt 
this amendment. I hope, rather, that the 
opposite will be the result. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment as 
modified of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen]. On this question, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MORTON (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a live pair 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea”; if I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” Therefore, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. RIBICOFF (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a live pair 
with the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
METCALF]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay”; if I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was completed. 

Mr. HOLLINGS (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote, I have 
a pair with the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Monpa.e]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay”; if I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote yea.“ 
Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. PEARSON (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote, I have a 
live pair with the Senator from Nebraska 
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(Mr. Hruska]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea”; if I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr, BREWSTER (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote I have 
a live pair with the Senator from Wyom- 
ing [Mr. McGee]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay”; if I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
Therefore, I withdrew my vote. 

Mr. GRIFFIN (after having voted in 
the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the Senator from 
California [Mr. MurPHY]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Symrncron] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
‘Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McInryre], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mon- 
DALE], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Netson], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RuUsseELL], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Smatuers], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] is paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Alabama would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
the Senators from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis 
and Mr. Hruska), the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick], the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. MILLER], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Murpxy], and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Percy] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BROOKE], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Fannin], and the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. HATFIELD] are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Fannin] and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The respective pairs of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Murpxy] and that 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] have been previously an- 
nounced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Massachusetts would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr, MILLER] is paired with the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy]. If present and 
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voting, the Senator from Iowa would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Illinois 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] is paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Alabama would vote “nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 34, 
nays 34, as follows: 


[No, 214 Leg.] 
YEAS—34 
Allott Gruening Mundt 
Baker Hansen Prouty 
Bartlett Hartke xmire 
Boggs Hickenlooper Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Hill th 
Carlson Holland 
Cotton Jordan, N.C Thurmond 
Dirksen Jordan, Idaho Tower 
Dodd Kuchel Williams, Del, 
Eastland Lausche Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin McGovern 
Fong Morse 
NAYS—34 
Anderson Hayden Montoya 
Bayh Inouye Muskie 
Burdick Jackson Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Scott 
Case Kennedy, Mass. Spong 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Stennis 
Clark Long, La. Tydings 
Cooper Magnuson Williams, N.J. 
Ellender Mansfield Yarborough 
Fulbright McCarthy Young, Ohio 
Harris McClellan 
Hart Monroney 
NOT VOTING—32 

Aiken Hatfield M 
Bennett Hollings Nelson 
Bible Pearson 
Brewster Long, Mo. Pell 
Brooke McGee Percy 
Cannon McIntyre Ribicoff 

is Metcalf Russell 
Dominick Miller Smathers 
Fan Mondale Sparkman 
Gore Morton Symington 
Griffin Moss 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote the yeas are 34 and the nays are 34, 
a tie vote. The amendment is rejected. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 248, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment, which is 
as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 248 

On page 3, line 17, after “That” insert 
“, subject to the provisions of subsection 
(d) of this section,“. 

On page 5, lines 13 and 14, strike out “$13,- 
500,000,000” and substitute “$13,450,000,000”. 

On page 5, after line 17, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

n) The Bank shall not guarantee, in- 
sure, or extend credit, or participate in an 
extension of credit in connection with the 
purchase of any product for the construction 
of a facility for manufacturing automobiles 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
or by any other nation or entity for use (to 
the knowledge of the Bank) in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics.’ ” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, exercis- 
ing my right to modify my own amend- 


ment, I send to the desk a modification 
of the language, and ask that it be read. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mod- 
ification will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 3, line 17, after “That” insert 
“, subject to the provisions of subsection (d) 
of this section,“. 

On page 5, after line 17, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“*(d) The Bank shall not guarantee, in- 
sure, or extend credit, or participate in an 
extension of credit in connection with the 
purchase of any product for the construction 
of a facility for manufacturing automobiles 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, or 
by any other nation or entity for use (to 
the knowledge of the Bank) in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics.’ ” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, we can 
expedite the discussion, I am sure, by 
two steps. First, I shall make a very 
quick explanation by saying that this is 
identical to the amendment which I of- 
fered on August 9, cosponsored by Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia, except that, now that 
we have made progress in connection 
with expressing the desire of Congress as 
to Export-Import Bank transactions, the 
amendment as now proposed does not 
deprive the Export-Import Bank of any 
of the money provided in the bill as 
reported. 

This amendment, would do what I 
think we have in fact, already done. I 
believe I speak for the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxre], who is in charge of 
the bill, as well as myself, in saying that 
the rollcall vote on the Byrd amendment 
certainly would have to encompass and 
include this kind of transaction. 

I have tried to obtain from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank Solicitor a statement 
to that effect to read to the Senate. How- 
ever, he has replied—and I quite under- 
stand his reason—‘This is pretty recent; 
we have not had a chance to properly 
reflect upon i}, and we cannot write such 
a letter.” 

Furthermore, today’s Washington Post 
contains a statement which, in my opin- 
ion, does not correctly reflect the effect of 
the action of Congress as reached yester- 
day by the rollcall vote, in that it says: 


Harold F. Linder, president of the Bank, 
said last night it would be “reasonable to 
assume” that the countries covered would be 
mostly in the Communist bloc, including 
North Korea, Albania, Russia and some of the 
Eastern European Communist countries. 

But, he added, the broad language of the 
amendment made it difficult to assess the im- 
pact. 

I interpolate by saying that the Ex- 
port-Import Bank told my office they 
would have to examine all the legislative 
history before they could issue any kind 
of opinion as to the meaning and effect 
of the Byrd amendment. 

The article continues: 

Under his interpretation, the amendment 
refers only to Governments that trade with 
North Vietnam. The amendment, under his 
construction, presumably would not cover 
the $50 million Export-Import Bank loan to 
the private Fiat Company of Italy to provide 
machine tools for an auto plant in Russia. 


It is hard to tell from the grammatical 
construction whether that is a statement 
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of Mr. Linder or whether this is an inter- 
pretation of Linder’s position as Bob 
Albright believes it will be. I do not know. 
Coming from Linder, it would be serious. 
From Albright, it is just a reportorial 
statement appearing in the Washington 
Post. But in any case, I am grateful to 
Bob Albright for putting it in the paper, 
so that we can now make clear, by adding 
to the legislative history, and our record 
of action on this bill, that this is pre- 
cisely what Congress had in mind. 

Since I am sure, from discussions with 
the Senator from Maine, that he has the 
same idea and understanding that I 
have; namely, that the action we took 
yesterday did accomplish what I say it 
did, I am hopeful he will accept this 
amendment and take it to conference, 
with the general understanding that if 
the Export-Import Bank has by that 
time decided and agreed that the Byrd 
amendment means, that it does rule out 
the financing of the Fiat plant, we can 
drop it. Isimply want to be sure the Sen- 
ate decision to stop the Export-Import 
Bank from financing the Fiat loan for 
an automobile plant in Russia is both 
precisely clear and compelling. There 
must be no loopholes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
wishes to inform the Senator from South 
Dakota that the proposed modification 
he has discussed is not in order, for the 
following reasons: 

The first part of the modification 
states: 

On page 3, line 17, after “That” insert “, 
subject to the ee of subsection (a) 
of this section, 


That language is already in the bill. 

Then, as to the subsequent modifica- 
tion: 

On page 5, after line 17, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


To wit, section 2— 

There is already a section 2 in the bill. 
It is then followed by a subsection (d). 
one is already a subsection (d) in the 


whe further modification 

Mr. MUND T. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, and I will be 
happy to consult with the Parliamen- 
tarian and adjust the amendment dur- 
ing the quorum call. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment temporarily and yield to the 
minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment, as modified, is withdrawn. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, yester- 
day I modified my amendment to include 
the word “lease” as well as purchase. 

That appears in four different places 
in the pending bill. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read, as 
follows: 

On page 3, line 9, insert after “purchase” 
the following: “or lease”, and in line 12 after 
“purchase” insert “or lease”, and in line 14 
after “purchased” insert “or leased" and in 
line 16 after “sale” insert “or lease”. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I have discussed the 
amendment with the manager and it is 
agreeable with him. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this with the representatives of 
the Bank and the administration. 

The word purchase which was in the 
bill originally, I think, would clearly cover 
lease-purchase agreements anyway. The 
Bank does not get involved in straight 
leasing arrangements to any degree. 
However, to insure coverage of that kind 
of transaction, we have no objection to 
agreeing to the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish to consider the amendments 
en bloc? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments en bloc of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

h The amendments were agreed to en 
oc. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I am 
happy to report to the Chair that as a 
result of my conference with the clerks 
at the desk we have worked out the diffi- 
culties in the amendment so that my sec- 
tion 2 is renumbered section 3, in order 
to conform with the presently numbered 
sections of the bill. 

I send the amendment, as modified, to 
the desk and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment, as modified, will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, since the modified 
amendment has already been read, to dis- 
pense with the reading of the amend- 
ment at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the amend- 
ment, as modified, will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment, as modified, ordered 
to be printed in the Rxcond, is as follows: 

At end of the bill insert: 

“Sec, 3. Section 2 of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“*(d) The Bank shall not guarantee, insure, 
or extent credit, or participate in an exten- 
sion of credit in connection with the pur- 
chase of any product for the construction 
of a facility for manufacturing automobiles 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
or by any other nation or entity for use (to 
the knowledge of the Bank) in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics.’” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maine. I think he will confirm 
what I have said. Perhaps we can dis- 
pose of the amendment very quickly. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, as the 
Senator knows, I vigorously opposed, or 
at least opposed with as much vigor as I 
am capable of, the amendment which 
has the effect which the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota has 
described. 

I think it is clear that the intent of the 
amendment offered by the senio> Sen- 
ator from Virginia and the cosponsors 
thereof covered the so-called Fiat 
proposal. 

There having been a clear intent of 
the Senate, I so described it to the repre- 
sentatives of the Bank and the adminis- 
tration. It is my belief that the 
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amendment does cover it, but if there is 
any doubt, I think that the Senator from 
South Dakota is taking a perfectly 
proper action in offering his amendment. 
I would have no objection to it, consider- 
ing the action taken on yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 
as modified, of the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I concur in the amendment as modified, 
that has been sent to the desk by the 
distinguished senior Senator from South 
Dakota. 

I am pleased to be the cosponsor of 
that amendment. 

I think the Senator from Maine has 
rendered a great service this morning in 
making a part of the legislative history 
his belief that the Senate in agreeing 
to the amendment which it agreed to 
yesterday afternoon intended to cover 
such deals as the so-called Fiat deal. 

The Senator from Maine correctly in- 
terpreted the view of the author of that 
proposal. I join with the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota in urging the 
adoption of the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, as 
modified, of the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
not calling up my amendment No. 251 
because it was first proposed as a back- 
up to the Byrd amendment. It answered 
the vagueness argument and bulls-eyed 
what was intended. In the event that we 
had not adopted the Byrd amendment, I 
wished to at least gain the support of 
those who refused to support the Byrd 
amendment in that it was vague and 
referred not only to war materials but 
to all materials. I supported the Byrd 
amendment because I believe it should 
pertain to all materials. I do not wish 
to limit the Byrd amendment or dis- 
color it, and therefore will not call up 
amendment 251. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, as amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
had a prior conversation with the ma- 
jority leader, and as the Senate knows 
we long ago exhausted all of the time on 
the bill during the course of the consid- 
eration of the amendments. 

Because one or two Senators that I 
know of on this side of the aisle, and 
perhaps some others on the other side 
of the aisle, might want to say some- 
thing on the bill now that we have 
finalized the action, I ask unanimous 
consent that not to exceed 1 hour, 30 
minutes to a side, be granted on the bill, 
the time to be controlled by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], and the Senator from South 
Dakota. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, can the 
Senate be advised how much unexpended 
time remains on the bill on both sides? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous unanimous-consent agreement, 
the Senator from Montana has 61 min- 
utes remaining on the bill, and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has 42 minutes remain- 
ing 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the whole time, 
with the exception of 1 hour, be yielded 
back and that 1 hour be allocated be- 
tween the distinguished Senators and to 
be used as they see fit. 

Mr. MUNDT. That will be perfectly all 
right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? There being no objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the Senator from Illinois has one- 
half hour and the Senator from Montana 
has one-half hour. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield myself 1 min- 
ute. 

I wish to query the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, now that we are about to 
finish action on a bill that has engrossed 
our attention for the last 2 days, to see 
what the program might be for the re- 
mainder of the day and the program for 
tomorrow, if any, and, hopefully, that 
there will be no program for tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator can be sure that the Senate will 
not be in session tomorrow. 

As of now, I do not know which of two 
pieces of proposed legislation will be laid 
before the Senate when the pending 
measure is disposed of. We will either 
proceed with the consideration of the 
McClellan resolution this afternoon— 
and, if we do, we will come to a vote—or 
we will start on the Defense appropria- 
tion bill, and there will be nothing but an 
opening statement, if that is the case, 
and no votes, I will know in about 15 
or 20 minutes. As to Saturday, we are in 
the clear. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1155) to shorten the name 
of the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, to extend for 5 years the period with- 
in which the Bank is authorized to exer- 
cise its functions, to increase the Bank’s 
lending authority and its authority to 
issue, against fractional reserves, export 
credit insurance and guarantees, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields further time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, since leg- 
islative history does form a part of what 
we do in the Senate, I desire to take 5 
or 10 minutes, before we vote, to go back 
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over what we have been trying to evolve 
in the course of this debate and to pay 
a few words of well-merited salutation to 
some of those who have fought so val- 
iantly and successfully in this significant 
battle. 

Incidentally, as a byproduct of the 
part I played in leading the fight against 
the ratification of the Consular Treaty 
sometime ago, I have been cast in the 
role of one of those leading the fight 
against East-West trade, While I did not 
seek that leadership position, it is one 
which I am readily willing to accept, be- 
cause I believe, as I have said during the 
course of the debate, that this is one of 
the great issues in this war era which 
must be decided very soon. 

First, I wish to congratulate all Sena- 
tors who voted yesterday in favor of the 
Byrd amendment, which was the subject 
of a great debate for about 2 days and 
a half. It seems to me that by so doing, 
we have taken a giant step forward in 
the direction of writing legislative man- 
dates and establishing national policy 
against this kind of East-West trade or 
trading with the enemy in time of war. 

I suspect that this means the end of 
the East-West Trade Agreement propos- 
als and that such a proposal will not 
again soon come to Congress. But if it 
does, I am confident that it will be re- 
jected, because it involves the same fun- 
damental issues that we have decided 
with respect to the present measure. 

I would hope that it would also be an 
end of other proposals to employ the 
people’s resources in this hour of war to 
do anything whatsoever to strengthen 
the enemy, and that we could now get 
on with the formulation of policies and 
a discussion of issues which would help 
us to win this war and get it over with, 
to find some satisfactory solution, some 
way out, which will not have an accept- 
ance of defeat as one of the conse- 
quences, 

I desire especially to congratulate the 
minority leader, who played an out- 
standing role in formulating these poli- 
cies, in establishing legislative history, 
and in offering amendments—some of 
which were accepted and some of which 
were rejected by narrow margins—which 
have resulted in a signal, loud and clear, 
to the other end of the avenue that those 
of us who have been supporting the Pres- 
ident in his legitimate desire to bring the 
war to an early and successful conclu- 
sion have had enough of self-defeating 
economic and diplomatic policies coming 
from that same leadership. 

We do not want to be forced into a 
position of opposition; but we cannot 
accept policies which cry loudly for pub- 
lic support of a war effort at one time 
and the next day, on the other hand, 
beckon fondly to the Communist camp 
and move in the direction of helping it 
to supply implements of war to our enemy 
in Vietnam. 

The minority leader, because of his 
position and his logical argument, cer- 
tainly contributed indirectly to the pas- 
sage of every amendment we have en- 
acted and directly to the legislative his- 
tory which includes coming within a tie 
vote of establishing still another safe- 
guard. 

I suspect, Mr. President—while in the 
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business of prediction—that Members of 
the House who read the rollcall, who 
read the speeches, who read the news- 
papers, will have even more reluctance 
than they have displayed in the last 6 
weeks, when they have refused to act 
upon a committee-approved bill in the 
House on the same subject, and that if 
they do act, they will continue to keep 
these amendments. I cannot imagine 
the House affirmatively voting to arm our 
enemy in time of war. 

So, speaking as one of the so-called 
eagle element of the Senate—which is 
a new term, I suppose, coined by David 
Lawrence—I wish to say that this is an 
important forward step in our deter- 
mined efforts to bring some realism into 
our conduct of this war. This may or may 
not develop as the last great decision that 
we argue on this subject, depending on 
what other measures come before the 
Senate. I believe it has crystallized the 
issue, placed the Senate on record, and 
affirmed emphatically our position. 

I appreciate the appellations men- 
tioned the other day, to use the terms 
that are applied to the various softball 
teams representing our offices. I do not 
care whether you are a member of 
“MurPHY’s Eagles” or “Byrn’s Battlers” 
or “Munpt?’s Minutemen.” Whoever they 
are, I congratulate every one who played 
a part in formulating their policy deter- 
mination as we have written it into this 
bill these past few days. 

I wish to especially congratulate, to- 
gether with the minority leader, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia, who 
bears so ably a great name in the annals 
of the U.S. Senate, because of his con- 
tributions in that area. He, too, is a Sen- 
ate eagle and on future issues much 
more will be heard from this element in 
this body. 

I appreciate the courtesy of the ma- 
jority leader, who worked with us yester- 
day on a formula which may be used 
again in the Senate to meet a problem 
which has plagued us all. What do you 
do in the course of a big debate, when 
issues are important and people are 
earnest, and you argue your heart out 
before half a dozen Senators? We found 
a formula yesterday for solving that 
problem, and, to the gratification of 
Senators on both sides of the issue, we 
were debating this matter before 30, 40, 
or 45 Senators most of the time. 

I appreciate the patience and the co- 
operation of the majority leader. I said 
to him, “From now on, I object to 
unanimous-consent agreements on this 
bill unless we can contrive a way to put 
some Senator or some reasonable fac- 
simile of a Senator in as many s2ats as 
We can reasonably expect to have oc- 
cupied, at least to get someone to talk 
to.” We worked it out. I believe we should 
do it again in the future. 

The majority leader, always coopera- 
tive, always considerate of the position 
of the minority, helped bring about that 
kind of situation. So we are now about 
ready to vote, at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon; whereas, had there been ar in- 
sistance on limitations of time, I suspect 
that we would still be talking about this 
measure tomorrow and perhaps next 
week. 
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I am gratified with the results. If 
there is a rollcall on final passage, I 
shall not support the Export-Import 
Bank, as I have done previously because 
‘I have thought it was supposed to be an 
organization to stimulate trade, to en- 
hance and expand prosperity and to 
build up viable economies abroad. As it 
moved in the direction of becoming a 
world marketing agency for munitions, 
I lost confidence in it; and when it set 
itself up in the business of becoming a 
reconstruction finance corporation for 
Communist countries to build up their 
economy, I rejected it. We have it back 
on track again and I hope it continues 
to serve its established and noncontro- 
versial purposes. 
ae am happy to support the pending 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ty- 
pincs in the chair). The Senator from 
Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Mundt] for his 
very active participation in the debate 
on this matter and for the constructive 
suggestions he has made. He has been 
a tower of strength in that respect and 
I am grateful that even though he is not 
on the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency he has undertaken this job on the 
floor of the Senate. It was not easy. I 
commend him and thank him. 

I do that also for the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] who, 
notwithstanding the fact that he was 
on the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and was the coauthor of that one 
controversial item in the bill as it came 
to us, nevertheless exercised a very con- 
structive attitude with respect to that 
matter, its modification, and other sug- 
gestions he made, which were an im- 
provement in the bill. 

I am more than glad that they par- 
gags with such diligence and devo- 

on. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I cannot 
let the debate end on the note which is 
sought to be struck here that there is 
some gi and universalized find- 
ing by the Senate against East-West 
trade. Perhaps those who read that con- 
notation into the action taken by the 
Senate may be correct but I do wish to 
disassociate myself from this implication 
for reasons I shall state. 

We are voting for credit to be ex- 
tended or not by the Export-Import 
Bank. I shall hazard the guess that the 
Fiat transaction may be financed in the 
United States by a banking firm or banks 

other than the Export-Import Bank, or 
by European banks, anyhow. I make that 
statement because the business commu- 
nity of this country is a little wiser with 
respect to the matter of East-West trade 
than many of those whom I respect fully 
and for whom I have the greatest af- 
fection and fraternal admiration, but 
with whom I disagree, who believe that 
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East-West trade in nonstrategic goods 
is inimical to our progress, our success 
and the freedom of the world. I think 
precisely to the contrary. I think there 
are too many roads closed to the East. I 
do not think that the only alternative is 
nuclear war. I think that the alternative 
is leaving ourselves in the position of re- 
taining all of the options we have. 

Mr. President, I have had personal ex- 
perience in this matter. The Russians 
would like to trade with us. The reason 
they would like to trade with us is not 
to get the goods. They can get the goods 
from other places in the world. We are 
not denying them a thing in connection 
with the Fiat deal or anything else. The 
Fiat deal, although not financed by the 
United States, will probably be financed 
elsewhere in the world. It will not have 
the effect of denying them the money 
but it will have the effect of slapping 
them in the face, which is all right be- 
cause they do not deserve much more, 
but denying us the options is the real 
effect of this. One of the things that many 
of us have tried to do is to get a Soviet 
agreement to some kind of conduct with 
respect to trade so that the U.S.S.R. is 
not a dumper and disrupter in trade. By 
doing what we are doing, if this repre- 
sents a policy, we deprive ourselves of 
this option. 

Mr. President, my second point is that 
yes, the Soviets are shipping to North 
Vietnam today but she may stop to- 
morrow. This legislation does not con- 
template that possibility. This legisla- 
tion contemplates, if anything, that we 
are going to compel her to stop. We know 
that she will not stop, at least not on this 
account. 

Mr. President, I see nothing in this 
matter but possibly making us feel better 
in that we do not like what they are 
doing—I do not either. But, it has no 
real effect and rates us as a power that 
does not know how to use power, and 
trade is power. It makes us a lot smaller 
than we are and deprives us of the very 
options that can enable us to wage this 
struggle a lot better than we are if we 
deny that opportunity and take that 
power away from the President. 

The Senate has decided and that is 
that. The decision is not going to make 
the world over, I can assure the Senate 
that that is so, because this is strictly 
banking, I wish to disassociate myself, 
however, from the idea that East-West 
trade in nonstrategic goods is bad. I think 
it is good. I want to keep that option. I 
think that it can be used to enormous 
advantage for freedom and a peaceful 
world. 

Finally, as one who has been very 
active in these affairs with Western Euro- 
pean countries, one of the things which 
got us into mischief in Europe is the fact 
that we are out of step with respect to 
how to deal with East-West trade and it 
is one of the things that convinces them 
that we are immature to deal with, 

In conclusion, we lose infinitely more 
than we gain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if this 
indicates the thrust of the policy of the 
United States we have lost more than we 
gained. I hope it does not. 

I have taken these few minutes, 
through the courtesy of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], to make 
clear my position—not on the bill, for I 
shall vote for the bill as many other 
Senators will. I did not have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the Mundt amendment 
because the action was taken when I was 
not in the Chamber. I wanted to declare 
myself on the wisdom or lack of wisdom 
in connection with East-West trade in 
nonstrategic goods and retaining the op- 
tions or foreclosing them. In my opinion 
we hurt ourselves more than the Soviet 
Union by foreclosing ourselves of the use 
of these options on trade. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the vote yesterday on the Byrd amend- 
ment, followed by the vote today on the 
Mundt-Byrd amendment makes clear 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
Senate disapproves of any effort to use 
American tax dollars to build up the 
economy of the Soviet Union, at least 
during such time as Russia is supplying 
weapons and materials to North Viet- 
nam. I think it is accurate to say the 
Senate dealt a deathblow to the Fiat 
peice or any similar deals, by Senate ac- 

on. 

Mr. MUNDT. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the Senator. At this time I shall 
not go into the matter at great length, 
except to say that I disassociate myself 
with the statement of policy expressed 
by the Senator from New York. As far as 
New York bankers wanting to finance 
this plant for $50 million, they may do it 
but not with a loan guaranteed from this 
country with taxpayers’ dollars, which is 
all that this matter deals with. 

I am willing to let the case be resolved 
and decided by what is in the RECORD of 
debate in the last 3 days by rollcall votes 
on amendments adopted or which, on 
stricter amendments, failed of accept- 
ance by narrow margins. If the adminis- 
tration, in the face of this kind of ex- 
pression by the Senate, wants to bring 
in its East-West trade bill, let them come 
in. I challenge them to try it. It will not 
pass. I offer that as a prediction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from New Hamp- 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I, too, 
want to make it very clear that I am not 
in accord with nor am I content to have 
the sharp edge of the Senate action on 
this measure blurred by any other inter- 
pretation than that it was a forthright 
declaration of policy on a very vital issue. 

I serve on the Commerce Committee, 
on which we have had occasion to dis- 
cuss East-West trade. Able members of 
the committee have even been in some 


haste at one time, at least—to take 
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steps at the present time to hold hearings 
on expansion of East-West trade. 

Let me make it clear that I think every 
Senator probably desires to build bridges 
between the East and West, to take every 
step we possibly can, culturally and com- 
mercially, to bridge the gaps. All of us 
certainly wish to avoid, insofar as it can 
be avoided, the terrible possibility of a 
future world conflict. And trade expan- 
sion could help. 

But, Mr. President, that begins when 
the last gun has ceased firing in Viet- 
nam—and not until then. 

Until then, my feeling about East-West 
trade is exactly the feeling my grand- 
father had about speculators during the 
Civil War. They bought cotton from 
our friends in the Confederate States, 
while both sides were shooting each other 
down, and then sent down supplies and 
money to aid those who at that time they 
regarded as our enemy. 

I hope I may be forgiven for this illus- 
tration, as the bitterness and sting of 
those days have long since gone. 

When we got off the track was when 
we sent our men into Vietnam. Until we 
get them out, so far as I am concerned, I 
am prepared to oppose any traffic with 
the enemy—with those supplying the 
weapons killing our boys. 

Yesterday, the decision was clear-cut. 
Taxpayers’ dollars in the Export-Import 
Bank would not be used to aid the 
enemy. It was better than a two-to-one 
vote. I have every confidence that the 
conferees, should the time come for a 
conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives, will bear in mind that this 
was not an amendment to be taken to 
conference. It was an amendment with a 
record vote of better than two-to-one in 
favor, and the amendment means, to 
most of us, the life or death of the bill. 

I do not say this as a threat. I merely 
say it in order that we may lay our cards 
on the table and be fully frank. If there 
should be—and I trust that there will 
not be, because I think our friends at the 
other end of the Capitol will feel as we 
feel about this—but should the Byrd 
amendment be weakened, I would de- 
bate for days before I ever consented to 
adopt a conference report. 

I congratulate the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munt] on his leadership 
in this field. I also congratulate the Sen- 
ate for a day which restores my faith in 
the Senate, and in humanity. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from New Hampshire. He has been a 
tower of New England granite, exem- 
a by his strong support of our posi- 

on. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia such 
time as he may desire. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the distinguished and elo- 
quent Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MonorT]. 

During debate on the legislation now 
nearing completion, I took no time to 
speak in this forum. Members of this 
body are charged with particular re- 
sponsibilities in committees where they 
give attention to certain subject matter 
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and on other problems of concern they 
do not often rise to discuss the issues in 
this Chamber. Perhaps we should address 
ourselves more often on matters that do 
not stem from committees in which we 
are active participants. Mr. President, 
before final passage of this measure, I 
shall hope to state succinctly my under- 
standing of the rollcall which was taken 
yesterday on the amendment of the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], that 
vote reinforced by an agreement today 
with the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. MUNDT]. 

The test came yesterday. I think as 
Senators we acted responsibly. There 
was not total agreement—certainly 
not—on this point, or on other points 
which were raised during consideration 
of the Export-Import Bank bill. 

But I joined those Senators in sup- 
port of the proposal which bars credit 


to “any nation, the government of which 


is furnishing goods or supplies” to “any 
nation with which the United States is 
in armed conflict.” 

Mr. President, our fighting forces must. 
be protected from equipment and fa- 
cilities in the hands of Hanoi—and we 
seek to halt the flow of goods and sup- 
plies to our enemy. 

Iam not exercised when there are dif- 
ferences in the Chamber. I fear for the 
Chamber and for the country when Sen- 
ators and citizens generally are indiffer- 
ent to the issues before them. We must 
come to grips with problems of commu- 
nism and we must realize that it is un- 
fair and unsound to provide credit 
through the Bank to those nations who 
are aiding the enemy in Vietnam. 

I say frankly, as one Senator, that this 
is a critical time and we must reappraise 
personal goals, and also the national and 
the international goals which can 
strengthen the cause of legitimate trade 
between nations and peoples. But we 
must not traffic with the enemy. I knew 
it was a declaration by the Senate. I 
knew it was not a mere gesture which in 
conference would be fragmented. I un- 
derstood the issue. 

I believe in trade. I believe in inter- 
course among nations. I believe in the 
concert of motives as we press forward to 
that desired day when we will prosper in 
a world in which we will have learned to 
live together as neighbors. I pray for that 
time. 

But during a period like this, the Sen- 
ate performed a wholesome act by com- 
mitting itself again to trade but not to 
aid to the enemy; that is to say, we be- 
lieve in trade. We believe in trade among 
peoples and nations, but we will not give 
trade credit necessary for the Soviet 
Union or others so inclined to cripple our 
commitment in the struggle of the 
United States against resourceful foes. 
We believe in justice and of equity in 
trade. 

So I say to the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp], who sits beside me today 
that there was no problem for me in vot- 
ing for the amendment. I did so as a con- 
tribution to trade among nations, for 
trade should be continued, but as a real 
deterrent to the continual edging in of 
the Soviet Union toward a breaking 
down of the efforts of the United States 
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to ee justice among peoples of the 
world. 

I think we are realists. I believe that 
the Senate acted reasonably and realis- 
tically and I hope that what we have 
done will be effective. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am delighted to 
Acad to the able Senator from Wash- 


n. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I join in the views 
of the Senator from West Virginia, who 
has stated succinctly the position of 
many of us on the amendment which was 
adopted yesterday. Perhaps the amend- 
ment could have been worded a little 
better. There may be some problem of in- 
terpretation, but I believe that the con- 
ference committee will take care of that. 

No one has advocated more the neces- 
sity for looking ahead toward peaceful, 
legitimate trade in the world than has 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes, that is correct, 
and the record indicates leadership in 
this area by the Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I introduced for the 
aa the East-West trade bill. 

RANDOLPH. The Senate action 
ae on the Byrd proposal will not 
do violence to international trade. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It will not. Trade is 
a tool of peace in the world, a tool for 
better understanding among peoples. 

Of course, we do business with Soviet 
Russia through proper channels, The 
amount of our trade is not much—per- 
haps $90 million or $100 million a year, 
back and forth. As a matter of fact, the 
Soviet Union sends us some strategic 
items. But the volume of our trade has 
been at that level for a long time. The 
amendment we have agreed to will not 
stop that trade. The amendment merely 
provides that we will not give the Soviet 
Union credit with American taxpayers’ 
money so long as the Soviets continue 
to do what the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia suggests they have been doing. I 
hope that that is definitely understood. 
Actually, we do not give them credit any- 
way, when we get right down to it. When 
the Soviet Union buys American goods, 
it almost always puts the money on the 
barrelhead. 

The Soviet Union has a large poten- 
tial market for consumer goods. Russia is 
suffering a little from creeping capital- 
ism because of the consumer demand. I 
think that is a nice disease. But we are 
not affecting that; we are merely say- 
ing “under present conditions.” 

Behind the so-called Iron Curtain are 
other countries that do not subscribe to 
some of the actions that are taken in 
the Kremlin. I cite Romania as an ex- 
ample. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I agree that Ro- 
mania is a good example, The ambassa- 
dor from that country has visited West 
Virginia and spoken to our people with 
true understanding. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Those countries are 
now trading with the rest of the world. 
This has happened within the last 2 
years. 

We hope we can continue legitimate 
trade. We hope we can build some 
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bridges toward a better understanding, 
in our quest for peace. But we also sug- 
gest that so long as we are engaged in 
the Vietnam war, we will do everything 
we can not to give direct aid and com- 
fort to those who are fighting American 
boys overseas. To me, it is as simple as 
that. 

I thank the Senator for yielding me 
time. I think he is in agreement. He has 
been a long-time supporter of building 
bridges. We will do it. I am not a 
pessimist. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. I also thank the Sen- 
ator from Virginia and the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Yes, I, too, believe in building a better 
world. But as we build bridges toward 
peace we must not allow the use of a 
devious device by which the bridge is 
eroded by those who would tear down 
rather than build—build as we must— 
eventually in a partnership for progress 
and peace. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful; the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia is a long time, personal friend. We 
have worked together in international 
conferences. Though we belong to differ- 
ent political parties and have different 
constituencies, fundamentally we think 
alike on this issue. He believes we ought 
to face issues squarely; that we should 
not merely talk about policies or sense 
of the Congress; that we are here as 
legislators and we ought to act so that 
everybody knows the result. 

As far as I am concerned, I am willing 
to yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator dae 3 back his time. 

SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
shall not delay the Senator. I have heard 
the comments, and gladly accepted 
them, of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, the Senator from Washington, the 
Senator from West Virginia, and other 
Senators. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Mus- 
KIE] has managed this bill throughout. 
I am not authorized to speak for him, 
but I am sure I can speak for the Sen- 
ate conferees generally. When we go to 
conference we shall certainly be con- 
scious of the obligation that rests upon 
the conferees to uphold the views of the 
Senate. These amendments have been 
agreed to. They are part of the bill. They 
are part of the Senate’s action, and, of 
5 we know what our responsibility 


With respect to the various state- 
ments that have been made about the 
vote yesterday, I attribute sincerity to 
all Members of the Senate, whatever 
their views may be. There were grounds 
for differences yesterday, and I think 
they were manifested in the various 
votes taken. I attribute to every Mem- 
ber of the Senate sincerity in the man- 
ner in which he votes. 

I yield to the Senator from Kentucky 
such time as he may wish. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I will be brief. 

I listened with interest to the state- 
ment of my distinguished colleague and 
friend, the Senator from South Dakota 
giving his view of the policy which he 
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believes the final form of a bill expresses. 
I respect the Senator from South Dakota 
and Senators who supported the amend- 
ments which were offered by him, by the 
senior Senator from Illinois and the 
senior Senator from Virginia. I know 
their patriotism, and their devotion to 
our country. 

Yet I would not agree that the action 
upon this bill represents a final ex- 
pression of what this or any administra- 
tion or the Congress will do about re- 
solving our problems in the world, and 
particularly with the Soviet Union and 
the Communist states. There are two 
viewpoints as to how best to move to- 
ward a resolution of the issues that sep- 
arate the United States and the free 
countries and the Communist countries. 
As I said, I have respect for the views 
of the Senator from South Dakota and 
those who agree with him. But those of 
us who disagree with him are no less 
patriotic or concerned about the war in 
Vietnam and about the ways we can 
move to secure our country and freedom. 

I do not want to be simplistic, and yet 
I may be. But it is true that quite a large 
group in this country believes that there 
will never be any way in which the is- 
sues between the free world and the 
Communist world can be resolved; that 
there ought to be a continual state of cold 
war—the cold war which has gone on for 
20 years; a cold war which holds always 
the possibility of confrontation between 
the Soviet Union and the United States, 
with the danger of a third world war and 
a nuclear war which, of course, would 
mean the partial destruction of our coun- 
try as we know it today, and perhaps of 
civilization. 

There are others—and I am one of 
them—who admit that the prospects are 
not too bright, and have not been so 
since World War II, for a settlement of 
issues between the United States and the 
Soviet Union and Communist countries. 
Nevertheless, considering the alterna- 
tives, we are confident in our country’s 
strength and good purpose and are will- 
ing to take peaceful steps, such as the 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, proposed un- 
der the leadership of President Kennedy, 
many proposals of President Eisenhower, 
and the Consular Convention recently 
consented to by the Senate. 

Another forward step, which many be- 
lieve offers hope is a relaxation of trade. 
I believe this. 

The Senator from South Dakota re- 
members that when the question of the 
sale of wheat to Russia arose in 1963, that 
I joined him in opposing it, because I 
thought it was a change in policy on an 
isolated sale without the consideration of 
Congress, and without consultation with 
our allies on the whole question of trade. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. In just a moment. 

I have voted on this bill as I did—and 
I am glad that I did—because nothing is 
offered, there is no hope in the policy of 
just saying that the cold war will con- 
tinue forever and ever. The alternatives 
to the continuation of the present cold 
war, or a larger war, is the positive effort 
to reach solutions and resolutions, of the 
issues that divide the Soviet Union and 
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the United States by peaceful methods, 
including an increase of trade. 

I know, as does the Senator from 
South Dakota, that the chances of com- 
ing to any kind of accommodation with 
the Soviet Union immediately are not 
bright. I understand their purposes and 
their objective for the world. But things 
change. Their interests sometimes coin- 
cide with ours. My point is that we should 
be seeking accord positively. 

If the Senator will permit me to con- 
tinue a moment, I wish to say one further 
thing: I do not believe it is proper, in 
the discussion of a major issue, such as 
we have been discussing, and shall be 
discussing for many years, to tie the dis- 
cussion again and again, as if they bore 
heavily on the war in Vietnam, an emo- 
tional and tragic matter for our country. 
The war concerns me just as much as it 
concerns my friend from South Dakota; 
it concerns all of us. There is a tendency, 
which gives the implication—although 
not intended—that some are braver, 
more patriotic, more concerned than 
others. The Senator has served in war, as 
have I. Listening to the Senator’s state- 
ment, I wanted to make my position 
clear. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. First of all, I do not 
think there is any feeling in the Senate 
that we have forever resolved all the 
problems of the cold war or the shooting 
war by our action yesterday and today. 
We simply agreed among ourselves on 
an expression of realism through the 
amendments adopted that since the Sov- 
iet bloc and the Communist countries 
are supplying the weapons of war to our 
enemies in Vietnam, under those warlike 
conditions there must be no American 
credits extended which would in any way 
strengthen the economy of those coun- 
tries which are stoking the fires and 
loading the guns of the people engaged 
in war against us. 

It should also certainly indicate, how- 
ever, to as astute a leader as we have 
at the head of our Government, an ex- 
pression of our opposition on the part 
of the Senate concerning East-West 
trade in time of war. 

Concerning the long pull—and the 
Senator from Kentucky keeps remind- 
ing us of that, and properly so, because 
we hope there will still be a world after 
this war is over; we hope there will be 
a great future for humanity—I recall it 
was just 20 years ago when, on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, I en- 
gaged in a far longer and more vigorous 
debate of a public issue than I have en- 
gaged in recently. The Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] and I were then ar- 
rayed shoulder to shoulder in support 
of what came to be known as the Smith- 
Mundt Act, Public Law 402 of the 80th 
Congress which set up our whole com- 
plex of exchange of peoples programs 
including cultural and information ex- 
changes. 

I felt then as I feel now, and as I am 
sure that the Senator from Kentucky 
does, that we have to have and to seek 
different rapprochements and better un- 
derstandings between different peoples. 
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I support vigorously peaceful approaches 
and interchanges with areas of the world 
where we have differences, including the 
Communist bloc. 

The Smith-Mundt Act established the 
magazine Amerikanski for distribution 
in the Soviet Union, and permitted Sput- 
nik and Soviet Life to come over here 
from there. 

Some people have resented that. I do 
not. I think we have to come around to 
an understanding. But, living out in the 
great Midwest, where you have to be a 
realist to live, where, when it does not 
rain enough, you have to dig an irriga- 
tion ditch to get water to your farm, I 
perhaps have had ingrained in me a 
sense of realism which makes me unable 
to disregard the fact that when we know 
this war is continuing, when we know 
that every single weapon added to the 
capacity of North Vietnam prolongs a 
war you and I would like to shorten, and 
escalates the casualties you and I would 
like to see reduced, and I think more im- 
portantly gives a certain stamina and 
conviction to old Ho Chi Minh, making 
him more reluctant to come to the con- 
ference table, if we can do anything, by 
adopting a Byrd amendment, to prevent 
the establishment of an automobile plant 
in Russia, and to let the people at the 
other end of the avenue know we do not 
want any more of our aid to strengthen 
the hands of our enemy, then we will 
be working toward the day when we will 
all be joined together, I hope, in trying to 
find ways and means of accommodation 
in an era of peace. 

Mr. COOPER. Again I say I appreciate 
the Senator’s statement very much. I 
can only make the comment that I do 
not think an amendment to the pending 
bill will stop the war in Vietnam. 

Mr. MUNDT. Nobody has made that 
claim. But I think an amendment to this 
bill is likely to shorten the war in Viet- 
nam, because it will decrease, at least, 
somewhat, the arms that the enemy 
has to shoot at us in order to continue 
it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, and the bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 1155) was passed, as 
follows: 

S. 1155 


An act to amend the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945, as amended, to change the 
name of the Bank, to extend for five years 
the period within which the Bank is 
authorized to exercise its functions, to in- 
crease the Bank's lending authority and 
its authority to issue, against fractional 
reserves, export credit insurance and 
guarantees, to restrict the financing by 
the Bank of certain transactions, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) 

the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, as 

amended (12 U.S.C. 635-6351), is amended by 
changing “Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton”, wherever that name refers to the legal 
entity created by the Export-Import Bank 

Act of 1945, to “Export-Import Bank of the 

United States”. 

(b) Section 2 of such Act is amended by 
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striking subsection (b) thereof and by sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b)(1) It is the policy of the Congress 
that the Bank in the exercise of its functions 
should supplement and encourage and not 
compete with private capital; that loans, so 
far as possible consistently with carrying out 
the purposes of subsection (a), shall gen- 
erally be for specific purposes, and, in the 
judgment of the Board of Directors, offer 
reasonable assurance of repayment; and that 
in authorizing such loans the Board of Di- 
rectors should take into account the possi- 
ble adverse effects upon the United States 
economy and the desirability of safeguard- 
ing the international balance of payments 
position of the United States.” 

(c) Section 2(b) of such Act is further 
amended by inserting at the end thereof 
two new paragraphs as follows: 

“(2) The Bank in the exercise of its func- 
tions shall not guarantee, insure, or extend 
credit, or participate in an extension of credit 
(A) in connection with the purchase or 
lease of any product by a Communist coun- 
try (as defined in section 620(f) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended), or 
agency or national thereof, or (B) in con- 
nection with the purchase or lease of any 
product by any other foreign country, or 
agency, or national thereof, if the product 
to be purchased or leased by such other 
country, agency, or national is, to the knowl- 
edge of the Bank, principally for use in, or 
sale or lease to, a Communist country (as 
so defined): Provided, That, subject to the 
provisions of subsections (d) and (e) of this 
section, whenever the President determines 
that such guarantees, insurance, extension 
of credits, or participation in credits, would 
be in the national interest and reports such 
determination (within thirty days after mak- 
ing the same) to the Senate and House of 
Representatives, such guarantees, insurance, 
or extension of credits may be made, or par- 
ticipated in, by the Bank. 

“(3) It is further the policy of the Con- 
gress that the Bank in the exercise of its 
functions shall not guarantee, insure, or ex- 
tend credit, or participate In an extension 
of credit in connection with any credit sale 
of defense articles and defense services by 
the Government of the United States under 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, or by United States exporters, the 
repayment of which is guaranteed under 
section 503(e) and section 509(b) of said 

Foreign Assistance Act: Provided, That 
whenever the President determines that such 
guarantees, insurance, extension of credits, 
or participation in credits, would be in the 
national security interest and reports such 
determination (within thirty days after mak- 
ing the same) to the Senate and House of 
Representatives, such guarantees, insurance, 
or extension of credits may be made, or par- 
ticipated in, by the Bank notwithstanding 
the policy herein stated: Provided further, 
That in no event shall the Bank have out- 
standing at any time, military credits 
guaranteed under section 503(e) and section 
509(b) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, in excess of 7½ per centum of 
limitation imposed by section 7 of this Act.” 

(d) Section 2(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out 62,000,000, 000“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$3,500,000,000”. 

(e) Section 3(d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out the last sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “Members, 
not otherwise in the regular full-time em- 
ploy of the United States, may be compen- 
sated at rates not exceeding the per diem 
equivalent of the rate for grade 18 of the 
General Schedule (5 U.S.C. 5332) for each 
day spent in travel or attendance at meetings 
of the Committee, and while so serving away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness, they may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 
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States Code, for individuals in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently.” 

(1) Section 7 of such Act is amended by 
striking out 69,000, 000,000“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof 813,500, 000, 000“. 

(g) Section 8 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “June 30, 1968” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “June 30, 1973”. 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof two new subsections as follows: 

“(d) The Bank shall not guarantee, insure, 
or extend credit, or participate in an exten- 
sion of credit (1) in connection with the pur- 
chase of any product by any nation with 
which the United States is engaged in armed 
conflict (whether or not there has been a 
declaration of war), or any agency or na- 
tional thereof; or (2) in connection with the 
purchase of any product by any nation (or 
agency or national thereof) the government 
of which is furnishing goods or supplies to 
@ nation described in clause (1). 

“(e) The Bank shall not guarantee, insure, 
or extend credit, or participate in an exten- 
sion of credit in connection with the pur- 
chase of any product for the construction of 
a facility for manufacturing automobiles by 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or 
by any other nation or entity for use (to 
the knowledge of the Bank) in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, as amended, to change 
the name of the Bank, to extend for 5 
years the period within which the Bank 
is authorized to exercise its functions, to 
increase the Bank’s lending authority 
and its authority to issue, against frac- 
tional reserves, export credit insurance 
and guarantees, to restrict the financing 
by the Bank of certain transactions, and 
for other purposes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vate by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized, in the engross- 
ment of the bill, to make any necessary. 
technical and typographical corrections. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


8 N it is so orgona. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore we get completely away from this 
matter, I should like to say a word of 
commendation for the very fine job done 
by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie] in connection with this bill, 
throughout the hard days that it has 
been pending before us. The Senator 
from Maine, as chairman of the sub- 
commitee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee considering the measure, 
presided during all of the hearings. He 
did an excellent job there, in getting the 
bill into its final shape for presenta- 
tion to the Senate, and he has done an 
outstanding job in the handling of the 
bill on the floor. We should all take 
notice of that fact. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join in the statement of the Senator 
from Alabama about the magnificent 
skill shown by the distinguished Senator 
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from Maine [Mr. Musk]. Passage of 
the Export-Import Bank Act extension 
represents another achievement for him 
in an already abundant record book 
compiled over the years. Both in the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
and here in the Chamber, his quick grasp 
and clear explanation of the issues as- 
sured decisive approval. 

Senator Musk has consistently con- 
tributed his outstanding talents and 
leadership qualities to the handling of 
legislative proposals vital to our na- 
tional interests. His handling of this 
measure was no exception. He has 
pursued the task diligently. He has 
sought to design a constructive and ef- 
fective proposal. His advocacy has been 
vigorous and most persuasive. And 
above all he has met with success. The 
Senate is most grateful to Senator 
MUSKIE. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] is likewise to be highly com- 
mended for typically strong support. 
His valuable leadership on this measure 
as on all measures gaining his endorse- 
ment, was essential to decisive Senate 
approval. The Senators, from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] and Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER], 
ably and eloquently supported the meas- 
ure and other Senators as well deserve 
high commendation for offering their 
views. Noteworthy were the eloquent 
efforts of the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpr] and the strong and 
sincere urgings of the able and distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 
Both have contributed no small measure 
of their effective and outstanding talents 
to the foreign policy effects of this Na- 
tion’s policies. That certainly applies 
with respect to this measure. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] should likewise be praised for 
contributing his broad and deep ap- 
preciation of the issues involved. He ex- 
hibited a clear understanding of the op- 
eration of the Export-Import Bank. The 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, 
Pastore], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Houttanp] are also to be highly 
commended. Their views are always most 
thoughtful, always most welcome. Re- 
gardless of the individual views expressed 
the debate remained on a consistently 
high level. 

Finally, to the Senate as a whole, the 
leadership wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion for the cooperation displayed by all 
Senators to assure the efficient and or- 
derly disposition of this measure today. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington was 
originally established by Executive order 
nearly three and a half decades ago. The 
Bank has operated soundly and effici- 
ently, first as a banking corporation un- 
der the laws of the District of Columbia, 
and later as an independent agency of 
the U.S. Government. Four principles are 
set forth in S. 1155, passed by the Senate, 
to which the Bank’s operations have con- 
formed in the past. The Bank’s loans, as 
in the past, will continue to be for specific 
purposes involving the export of goods 
and services of U.S. origin; the Bank will 
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continue to supplement and encourage 
private capital and endeavor not to com- 
pete with it; credit assistance is au- 
thorized only when the Bank finds that 
the transaction offers reasonable assur- 
ance of repayment; and fees and pre- 
miums for guarantees and insurance are 
charged at rates commensurate with the 
risk covered. 

Since 1962 the Eximbank has been 
financing, at its own risk, military ex- 
ports to certain financially strong and 
friendly industrialized countries. In es- 
tablishing credits for these governments, 
the Bank has dealt directly with the bor- 
rower, but only after the Departments of 
State, Defense, and other interested 
agencies have approved arrangements 
for the sale and, in consultation with the 
Bank, the credit terms applicable. 

Eximbank credits for military exports 
date from the period when the military 
assistance program, pursuant to direc- 
tives of the Congress, began to shift away 
from grant-aid and toward sales ar- 
rangements. Since Eximbanks first con- 
cern is U.S. exports, it was natural for 
the Bank to consider financing such 
sales which, unlike grants but like the 
commercial exports financed by the 
Bank, represents a significant favorable 
contribution to the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. In 1964 and 1965, the Congress 
amended the Foreign Assistance Act in 
a manner that permits the Department 
of Defense to guarantee credits for mili- 
tary exports provided by the Eximbank. 

Following and pursuant to these enact- 
ments, an arrangement was worked out 
between the Eximbank and the Depart- 
ment of Defense whereby the Bank would 
acquire from the Department of Defense 
obligations guaranteed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense arising from sales nego- 
tiated by it with certain countries to 
which the Bank was otherwise not pre- 
pared to extend credit directly for mili- 
tary goods. These countries constituted 
the developing nations. Under the ar- 
rangement with the Defense Department, 
the Eximbank has provided financing but 
has not dealt with the buyer nor been 
informed of the buyer's identity. 

The Eximbank will continue to partici- 
pate in financing such sales only after 
the most careful and prudent study at 
the highest level of government, taking 
into consideration the impact of such 
sales upon international security and 
upon the economic development of the 
nation involved. 

As a member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, I was one of those 
who recommended that in accordance 
with congressional policy, financing to 
less developed countries be continued 
only if in the national interest. The Bank 
is, in my opinion, a proper government 
instrumentality for financing military 
exports from American manufacturers 
to developing countries when such ex- 
ports clearly are in the national interest. 

As I have noted, Mr. President, Exim- 
bank makes direct loans, to public and 
private borrowers located or operating 
abroad, to finance purchases and related 
services of U.S. origin. Direct loans have 
been made for many forms of industrial 
activity, as well as for mining, electrical 
power, transportation, and communica- 
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tions. Projects assisted by the Bank in- 
clude the longest suspension bridge in 
Europe, mining operations in Latin 
America and Africa, powerplants on sev- 
eral continents, and the purchases of 
U.S. jet aircraft by foreign international 
airlines. As of last December, loans were 
outstanding for projects in 72 countries. 

There is no unsound bank principle 
involved in the transactions of the Ex- 
imbank. The loans involved to developed 
countries are subject to the same credit- 
risk investigations as are all other Exim- 
bank loans, and agreements are entered 
into by the Bank only with sound, solvent 
nations. The loans involving underde- 
veloped countries are entered into by the 
Bank only because the Department of 
Defense guarantees the loans and it is 
the best of banking practices to accept 
guaranteed loans. Thus the bank is con- 
tinuing its sound banking practices. 

The Senate, in the passage of S. 1155 
will extend until 1973 the life of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, hereafter to be known 
as the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States. Along with its extended life, we 
will increase the Bank’s lending author- 
ity, increase the Bank’s authority to is- 
sue export credit insurance, while at the 
same time responsibly limiting military 
credits to less developed countries. The 
continuance of the Export-Import Bank, 
with the passage of S. 1155, will be of 
benefit to other nations of the world as 
well as the economy of our own. 


HEARTENING PROGRESS IN NEGO- 
TIATIONS WITH THE SOVIET 
UNION ON NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have just learned that the Director of 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency has this morning reported to the 
President heartening progress in the 
negotiations with the Soviet Union on 
the nonproliferation treaty. 

Mr. Foster has just made the following 
statement at the White House: 

I have been discussing with the President 
the progress in the negotiation of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty at Geneva. In particu- 
lar, I have been discussing with him the fact 
that I have been advised that it is possible 
that we may very soon be able to table a 
draft Non-Proliferation Treaty for the con- 
sideration of the Eighteen-Nation Disarma- 
ment Committee now meeting in Geneva. 
For that reason, I am returning to Geneva in 
the hopes that we can work out the final 
solution of the problems concerning the 
tabling of a draft Non-Proliferation Treaty 
before the Committee. 


Mr. President, I say for the benefit of 
my colleagues that “to table” as used 
here means to take up. 

There is every reason to hope that ful- 
fillment of the promise of Glassboro— 
where President Johnson and Premier 
Kosygin agreed on the importance and 
urgency of an international agreement 
on a nonproliferation treaty—may come 
in the near future. 

The Senate will recall that in his press 
conference following the Glassboro Sum- 
mit, Chairman Kosygin said: 

We are continuing our efforts aimed at 
finding a solution to this problem. I want 
to say that the Soviet Union is interested in 
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achieving a situation where there should be 
no dissemination of nuclear weapons. And 
we believe that the United States is seeking 
the same goals, as are the majority of the 
nations of the world. 


I know that the Senate, which has 
given its overwhelming support to the 
President in his efforts to achieve a 
treaty in the Pastore Resolution of 1966, 
will welcome this news. 

I may recall to you at this time the 
President’s words in his state of the 
Union message this year: 

We are in the midst of a great transition, 
a transition from narrow nationalism to in- 
ternational partnership; from the harsh 
spirit of the cold war to the hopeful spirit 
of common humanity on a troubled and 
threatened planet... . We are shaping a new 
future of enlarged partnership in nuclear 
affairs, in economic and technical coopera- 
tion, in trade negotiations, in political con- 
sultation and in working together with the 
governments and peoples of Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union. 


Thus spoke the President of the Unit- 
ed States. 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY McNA- 
MARA TO SENATE PREPAREDNESS 
INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, on March 
1, 1965, in answer to my question, Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara stated at the 
hearing of the Senate Preparedness In- 
vestigating Subcommittee: 

There are no segregated State Guards to- 
day. This is one of the great strides that has 
been made by the Guard organizations in 
the past several years. 


This statement is recorded on page 27 
of the printed hearings of the Senate 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee on proposal to realine the Army Na- 
tional Guard and the Army Reserve 
Forces. 

Today’s Washington Post reports on 
page A4 that the President’s National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
has made a report revealing that of the 
officers and enlisted men in the Army 
National Guard on December 31, 1966, 
only 1.15 percent were Negroes and of 
the Air National Guard only 0.6 percent 
were Negroes. In other words, only 1 per- 
cent of the National Guard are Negroes. 

Is 1 percent honest integration and 
nonsegregation? 

Of course, it is not. 

The truth is that the Secretary of De- 
fense was not honest in his statement of 
March 1, 1965, to the Senate Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee. 

Does 1 percent constitute “great 
strides” against segregation in the Na- 
tional Guard as represented by the Sec- 
retary of Defense on March 1, 1965, to 
the Senate Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee? 

Of course, it does not. 

This statement of the Secretary of De- 
fense would be ludicrous if it were not so 
tragically dishonest. 

Mr. President, this is but another illus- 
tration of the great difficulty of the Sen- 
ate Preparedness Investigating Subcom- 
mittee, the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, and the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Defense in get- 
ting forthright and accurate information 
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from the Secretary of Defense and hon- 
est answers from him. 


FORMER SENATOR JOSH LEE DIES 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, it is 
with a feeling of deep sadness that I 
announce to the Senate the death of a 
former Member of this body: Senator 
Josh Lee. 

Senator Lee was also a distinguished 
former Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and served with distinction 
as a member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board from 1943 until 1956. 

Senator Lee’s career spanned the early 
pioneering days of Oklahoma. As a small 
boy, he moved with his family from 
Childersburg, Ala. His family settled in 
the new country of Oklahoma, at a town 
called Rocky, in the western area of the 
State. There, on this pioneer farm, Sen- 
ator Lee learned the trials of dryland 
farming, and at the country school he 
was prepared for a career as an edu- 
cator. 

Senator Lee’s interest in government 
was rivaled only by his keen insight in 
teaching. His students were not only 
members of his class but also his friends. 
From them and to them, Josh Lee drew 
on the warm association of the class- 
room to instruct and to inspire them 
with his ideals and philosophy of gov- 
ernment. 

Because of this classroom experience, 
first at Oklahoma Baptist University, and 
later at the University of Oklahoma, his 
former students became a bulwark of 
admirers and followers that led him into 
his spectacular political career. His le- 
gions of ex-students gave him large num- 
bers of admirers who could be found in 
every village and city in Oklahoma. 
These were the young men and women 
who later became the “Rover Boys” who 
boosted him into the House of Repre- 
sentatives and later into the U.S. Sen- 
ate. 

Senator Lee’s career was marked with 
a dedication to legislation that helped to 
eradicate the curse of farm tenancy, of 
inadequate education, of juvenile delin- 
quency, of lack of home ownership, and 
of excessively high interest rates to 
farmers and small business. He crusaded 
for most of the reforms of the post- 
depression period. 

As an educator, orator, author, Repre- 
sentative, Senator, and dedicated public 
servant, Josh Lee was a man of respect. 
I enjoyed his friendship and help as a 
student. His tireless effort to educate and 
instruct me and other students in public 
speaking was as much a hobby and spe- 
cial interest in youth as it was a part of 
his profession as a teacher. 

Judges, both Federal and State, learned 
their first principles of speaking in his 
classes. Others who have become officials 
of State and county government; high 
Federal officials, such as the present 
majority leader of the House, Represent- 
ative CARL ALBERT; and leaders of indus- 
try and various professions owe much of 
their success to the teaching ability and 
inspiration of Josh Lee. 

As a student, I knew his wisdom and 
his persuasiveness. 

As a friend, I appreciated his loyalty 
and encouragement, 
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As an Oklahoman, I knew his leader- 


ship. 

As a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, I felt the im- 
pact of his service in the affairs of state. 

His interest in aviation and his long 
service on the Civil Aeronautics Board 
will long benefit our Nation’s great avia- 
tion industry. 

Oklahoma and the United States have 
lost a great statesman with the passing of 
Josh Lee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, it is my 
sad duty today to join with my distin- 
guished senior colleague [Mr. MONRONEY] 
in informing the Senate of the passing of 
a warm friend of mine, a great Okla- 
homan, and a distinguished former 
Member of this body known to many 
Senators, Josh Lee, of Oklahoma. 

All of use are a little better for having 
known him. He was an outstanding citi- 
zen and a dedicated American, and our 
State and Nation will miss him. We ex- 
press our sincerest sympathy to his 
widow and family. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS TO INVESTIGATE CRIME 
AND LAWLESSNESS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 456, Senate Resolution 150. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
solution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 150) authorizing the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations to inves- 
tigate crime and lawlessness within the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 5, to 
change the section number from “3-A” 
to “4”; on page 2, line 2, to change the 
section number from “3-B” to 5“; at 
the beginning of line 8 to strike out 
“causes, extent,” and insert “immediate 
and longstanding causes, the extent“; 
in line 10 after the word “their” to in- 
sert “immediate and long-range”; in 
line 12, after the word “United” to strike 
out States.“ and insert States.“; after 
line 12 to insert: 

Sec, 6. The Committee on Government 
Operations or any of its duly authorized 
subcommittees shall make an interim re- 
port to the Senate on the investigations au- 


thorized and directed by sections 4 and 5 
hereof no later than October 2, 1967. 


After line 17 to insert: 

Sec. 7. Sections 4, 5, and 6 of Senate Re- 
solution 53, Ninetieth Congress, first session, 
agreed to February 17, 1967, are hereby re- 
3 as sections 8, 9, and 10, respec- 

vely. 


In line 22 after the word “resolution” 
to strike out the parenthesis; and in line 
23 after the word “thereunder” to insert 
“(redesignated as section 10 by this res- 
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olution”; so as to make the resolution 
read: 


i S. Res. 150 

Resolved, That (a) Senate Resolution 53, 
Ninetieth Congress, first session, agreed to 
February 17, 1967, is amended by inserting 
therein, immediately after section 3 thereof, 
the following new sections: 

“Sec. 4. The Committee on Government 
Operations or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof is authorized and directed un- 
til January 31, 1968, to make a full and com- 
plete study and investigation of all other 
aspects of crime and lawlessness within the 
United States which have an impact upon or 
affect the national health, welfare, and 
safety. 

“Sec. 5. The Committee on Government 
Operations or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof is authorized and directed un- 
til January 31, 1968, to make a full and com- 
plete study and investigation of riots, violent 
disturbances of the peace, vandalism, civil 
and criminal disorder, insurrection, the 
commission of crimes in connection there- 
with, the immediate and longstanding causes, 
the extent and effects of such occurrences 
and crimes, and measures necessary for their 
immediate and long-range prevention and 
for the preservation of law and order and to 
insure domestic tranquillity within the 
United States. 

“Sec. 6. The Committee on Government 
Operations or any of its duly authorized sub- 
committees shall make an interim report to 
the Senate on the investigations authorized 
and directed by sections 4 and 5 hereof no 
later than October 2, 1967. 

“Sec. 7. Sections 4, 5, and 6 of Senate Reso- 
lution 53, Ninetieth Congress, first session, 
agreed to February 17, 1967, are hereby re- 
designated as sections 8, 9, and 10, respective- 
ly.” 

(b) Section 6 of such resolution relating to 
the expenditures of the committee thereunder 
(redesignated as section 10 by this resolu- 
tion) is amended by striking out “$435,000”, 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$585,000”. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
the intention of the joint leadership 
after the pending business is disposed of 
to next make S. 1872, a bill to amend fur- 
ther the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes, the 
pending business which will be before 
the Senate when it returns on Monday 
next. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE COM- 


ERATIONS 
CRIME AND LAWLESSNESS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 150) authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations to investigate crime and lawless- 
ness within the United States. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
this time with the full approval of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper] I ask unanimous 
consent that there be a time limitation 
of 2 hours on the amendment to be of- 
fered by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Kentucky, the time to be equally 
divided between the senior Senator from 
Kentucky and the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. McCLELLAN], and that there be a 
time limitation of 1 hour on the resolu- 
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tion, the time to be controlled by the 
majority and minority leaders. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NORTH VIETNAM—PERCENTAGE.OF 
MILITARY TARGETS ATTACKED 


Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. President, in 
the New York Times this morning ap- 
pears an article by Mr. James Reston 
entitled “Washington: A Strategy of 
Strangulation.” 

This article could be construed to 
imply, if not actually state, that only 
5 percent of the military targets in 
North Vietnam have not been attacked. 

The truth is that many times that 
percentage of military targets have not 
even been touched; and others that have 
first been attacked, and then put back 
into commission, have not been attacked 
again. 

Under the topic heading, “Dubious 
Assumptions,” Mr, Reston states: 

Second, General Westmoreland is author- 
ized to hit 95 percent of the targets in North 
Vietnam on his list. The other 5 percent are 
off-limits not for military but political rea- 
sons—namely, that the civilian heads of the 
U.S, Government, who still make the politi- 
cal decisions here, believe the prohibited 
targets are too near civilian centers or too 
near the China border to justify the risk of 
wiping them out. 


First of all, it is Admiral Sharp, as 
commander in chief, Pacific, who has 
the entire responsibility for the conduct 
of the air war against North Vietnam 
and not General Westmoreland, the 
commander of the Military Assistance 
Command in South Vietnam. However, 
in his capacity as the overall operational 
commander of U.S. forces committed to 
the war in Southeast Asia, Admiral 
Sharp has delegated to General West- 
moreland the responsibility for the con- 
duct of the air war against North Viet- 
nam, a relatively small area of the south- 
ern part of that country, immediately 
north of and adjacent to the demilita- 
rized zone. Except for this relatively small 
area of North Vietnam, General West- 
moreland has neither the jurisdiction 
nor the responsibility for the conduct of 
the air war against North Vietnam. 

Moreover, the delegated authority over 
this small southern portion of North 
Vietnam is such that General Westmore- 
land is authorized to strike any military 
target within it. Accordingly, General 
Westmoreland does not even submit a 
target list. 

Again, it is Admiral Sharp and not 
General Westmoreland who recommends 
the military targets of North Vietnam 
which should be struck. 

In another paragraph, Mr. Reston 
states: 
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First, a substantial amount of the enemy’s 
ammunition is actually manufactured in the 
South or shipped in through Laos and Cam- 
bodia. 


The Vietcong in South Vietnam do 
have a primitive and limited capability 
to manufacture some types of ammuni- 
tion. In terms of the total ammunition 
requirements for the conduct of the 
enemy’s war in the south, this primitive 
capability could hardly be called sub- 
stantial in that it consists primarily of 
the manufacture of crudely made—but 
nonetheless effective—Claymore mines 
and grenades. It is generally agreed, on 
the basis of available evidence, that am- 
munition entering South Vietnam 
through Laos and Cambodia has, for the 
most part, come from North Vietnam 
which is used as a transshipment point, 


or as a conduit for ammunition received 


from Red China or Soviet Russia. 

Mr. President, Mr. Reston is a respon- 
sible newspaperman. It would appear he 
has been misinformed. The American 
people should have the right to make 
their decision about the efficacy of air- 
power on the basis of the truth. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
the article entitled “Washington: The 
Strategy of Strangulation.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON: THE STRATEGY OF 
STRANGULATION 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, August 10.—Two quite con- 
tradictory moves are now under way to 
influence the course of the war in Vietnam. 
First, the Administration is now probing 
very quietly again in Hanoi and elsewhere 
to try to end the fighting. And second, the 
old militant coalition of leading military and 
naval officers, Republican political leaders 
and Democratic committee chairmen is at 
work again to extend the bombing in North 
Vietnam. 

Very little can be said about the first 
point without interfering with the peace 
feelers. Also, there is no evidence this time 
that the campaign for bombing new targets 
in the North is designed to interfere with 
the peace probes. In fact, the Republican 
leader in the House, Representative Gerald 
Ford of Michigan, apparently does not know 
that the President has renewed his search 
for a compromise settlement. 

Nevertheless, the pressure for adding new 
bombing targets at this moment only adds 
to the difficulties of getting anywhere with 
the peace feelers, and Ford’s strategy for 
victory makes more sense politically than it 
does militarily. 

The Republican leader wants the mazi- 
mum use of U.S. conventional air and sea 
power against North Vietnamese targets now 
on President Johnson’s prohibited list; a sea 
quarantine or blockade of all of North Viet- 
nam, and a prohibition against sending any 
more American troops to Vietnam until the 
bombing restrictions are lifted. 

This has obvious political appeal, Mr. Ford 
is against higher taxes. He holds out the 
prospect of less ground war and fewer cas- 
ualties. He opposes “matching the enemy 
body for body, bayonet for bayonet, grenade 
for grenade,” but would hit him harder 
afar and seal off the sea routes into the 
North Vietnamese harbors. 

Militarily, this raises a less attractive 
prospect. It suggests that the war in South 
Vietnam can be won by fighting it in North 
Vietnam. It rests on the assumption, which 
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is by no means proved, that the enemy in 
the South would be strangled by hitting a 
few more targets in North Vietnam, and that 
China and the Soviet Union would tolerate 
a sea blockade of the North Vietnam ports. 


DUBIOUS ASSUMPTIONS 


These are dubious and even dangerous 
assumptions. First, a substantial amount of 
the enemy’s ammunition is actually manu- 
factured in the South or shipped in through 
Laos and Cambodia. Second, General West- 
moreland is authorized to hit 95 per cent 
of the targets in North Vietnam on his list. 

The other 5 per cent are off-limits not for 
military but political reasons—namely, that 
the civilian heads of the U.S. Government, 
who still make the political decisions here, 
believe the prohibited targets are too near 
civilian centers or too near the China border 
to justify the risk of wiping them out. 


UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


“Our first objective,” says Representative 
Ford, “should be to impose a.. . sea quar- 
antine on North Vietnam.” This raises an 
awkward question, which the Republican 
leader does not answer. What happens when 
Soviet ships, bringing supplies to Haiphong 
by sea, are intercepted by our warships? Is 
it Mr. Ford’s view that the Soviet captains 
will turn around and go home, or permit 
their vessels to be searched by the U.S. Navy? 
And if they do not turn around or submit to 
our orders, do we blow them out of the 
water? 

This is not a formula for minimizing cas- 
ualties; it is a formula for war with the 
U.S.S.R. And even if the Soviet Union agreed 


to Mr. Ford’s proposition (namely, that 


Washington should be free to supply South 
Vietnam by sea while Moscow should not be 
free to supply North Vietnam by sea), the 
U.S.S.R. would then have to work out alter- 


nate supply route through China and other 


countries. 

Mr. Ford criticizes President Johnson's 
conduct of he war, but his strategy, like the 
President’s, assumes that Russia and China 
are going to allow North Vietnam and the 
Vietcong to be deprived of the means of 
carrying on the struggle. And this is pre- 
cisely what Moscow and Peking have com- 
mitted themselves not to permit. If sea sup- 
plies are blocked, then new land routes will 
be opened up, and then we will have the 
argument all over again for more bombing 
and new targets of the supplies reaching the 
Chinese-North Vietnamese border. 

It is hard to imagine a worse strategy than 
President Johnson’s, but Representative Ford 
may very well have found it. He apparently 
believes that major nations like the U.S.S.R. 
and China will submit to things he knows 
the United States would never submit to. He 
knows the U.S. would not tolerate a Soviet 
naval blockade of Saigon or Danang, but 
seriously thinks Moscow would tolerate a 
U.S. quarantine of Haiphong. His answer to 
the failure of the bombing is more bombing, 
and it will probably come to this, as usual, 
in the end, but at least the new peace talks 
might be given a chance before the President 
approves once more what he has disapproved 
in the past. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have just noticed a headline in today’s 
issue of one of the local newspapers. I 
did not read all of the article. The head- 
line stated that some bridge within a 
mile and a half, I believe, of Hanoi, 
which is the main link of transportation 
from Red China to Hanoi, had just been 
bombed for the first time. I cannot 
understand why, if we are going to bomb, 
we do not bomb those targets which, if 
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destroyed, would hamper and hinder the 
enemy in its logistics and support of the 
war effort. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator out of the 
bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 


tor. 


Mr. President, I make that observa- 
tion. We hear much about bombing and 
not bombing. If we are going to bomb, 
let us bomb to hurt. I am not in favor 
of just bombing little things and letting 
the big things stand undestroyed. If we 
are going to bomb, and bombing is 
necessary in this war effort, and we are 
going to continue the war effort, let us 
bomb where it hurts the most. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his remarks. The contributions 
of the Senator are always constructive. 

I would hope, because of the way the 
air is handled in North Vietnam, the 
American people do not lose their faith 
in airpower because their advantage, if 
any, over the Communist world is 
qualitative rather than a quantitative 
one. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News of today entitled “The 
Bombing Controversy.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
THE BOMBING CONTROVERSY 


Nothing about the Vietnam war is as con- 
troversial as the American bombing raids 
on the North. Some “doves,” not to mention 
Ho Chi Minh, want them stopped. Some 
“moderates” want them reduced. The so- 
called “hawks”—and most of the American 
people, according to polls—want them in- 
creased. And the Administration argues they 
merely ought to be “continued.” 

The bombing controversy has flared again 
this week. Top brass from our Pacific military 
command are testifying in closed sessions of 
the Senate Preparedness Sub-Committee. And 
the Republican Minority Leader in the House 
of Representatives, Gerald Ford, accused 
President Johnson of “hand cuffing” our 
pilots and demanded restraints on targets be 
lifted. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara lost no 
time answering Rep. Ford. But as usual his 
remarks do not have a conyincing ring. He 
is the man who has told us, variously in the 
three years since the first airstrikes were 
made that their intention is to retaliate 
against Hanoi for its aggression against the 
South, to boost South Vietnamese morale, to 
force Hanoi to the negotiating table. to re- 
duce infiltration of men and supplies from 
North to South, or, later correcting himself, 
to increase the cost to North Vietnam of 
continuing that flow. 

This time, in an unusually defensive mood, 
the secretary admitted there are bombing 
restraints, but argued they have three aims: 
to save American lives, to “avoid unneces- 
sary devastation and civilian casualties in 
North Vietnam,” and to avoid “action that 
carries with it the high risk of widening the 
war .. .” We think he’s off base on all three 
counts.” 

1. The longer the Administration restrains 
our pilots from more pressing attacks on 
North Vietnam ports, petroleum and power 
facilities—the longer it is content to strike 
merely at the infiltration routes and not the 
hubs of supply—the more Communist men 
and munitions are going to be shipped down 
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into the South, and the higher American 
casualties will be. 

2. The communists are hell bent on in- 
flicting as much “devastation and civilian 
casualties” as they can in the south. All of 
Vietnam is a war zone. To refrain from 
bombing certain Northern bases, installa- 
tions, air defense centers, docks, and storage 
areas for fear of causing “devastation and 
civilian casualties” may be gallant, but it 
does not conform to the demands of war— 
and this one in particular. Nobody is advo- 
cating “unnecessary” or wanton bombings. 

3. Despite the Administration's protesta- 
tions, the American people have seen the war 
“widen” tremendously—and so have the 
North Vietnamese, Soviet and Red Chinese 
governments. What further risks can a more 
pressing bombing policy bring? Is Peking's 
divided army about to come in? The Red 
Guards? Soviet “volunteers”? Secretary Mc- 
Namara ought to pinpoint what he's talking 
about. 

The mood of the American public, as we 
sense it, is that we ought to get serious and 
try to win that war, or else stop fooling 
around and come home. If the latter is un- 
thinkable, then let’s get going with the 
former. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPER- 
ATIONS TO INVESTIGATE CRIME 
AND LAWLESSNESS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 150) authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations to investigate crime and lawless- 
ness within the United States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc and 
that the resolution, as amended, be 
treated as original text for the purpose of 
further amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the Senator from Montana, the 
distinguished majority leader, and the 
distinguished minority leader are here 
would the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We are on limited 
time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Would the Senator 
yield without losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What is the time 
limitation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is a limitation 
of 2 hours on the amendment, and 1 
hour on the resolution. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I yield 1 minute on the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, some 
Senators would like to meet later this 
afternoon on appropriation matters. I 
was requested to ask the distinguished 
majority leader and the distinguished 
minority leader the schedule for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This is it. We will 
conclude the pending matter and then 
adjourn. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr 
President, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
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President, on August 1 five resolutions 
to establish a Committee on Civil Dis- 
order were pending before the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. They 
were taken up on August 1 and acted 
upon. Some of those measures would es- 
tablish a joint committee and some a 
select committee. 

After considering all the resolutions 
that were before it, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration adopted the 
McClellan resolution, which is Senate 
Resolution 150, the resolution now pend- 
ing before the Senate. That resolution 
was reported unanimously, and it was 
agreed to with the following amend- 
ments. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
tis] offered an amendment, which was 
agreed to, with respect to page 2, line 8 
of the bill, to insert the words “immedi- 
ate and longstanding” before the word 
“causes”. We thought that that language 
made the bill stronger, and the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

On line 10, page 2, there was inserted 
“immediate and long-range” before the 
word “causes”. That language was a part 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis]. 

Then, there was added section 6, which 
appears on lines 13 through 17, and 
which reads as follows: 

“Sec. 6. The Committee on Government 
Operations or any of its duly authorized sub- 
committees shall make an interim report to 
the Senate on the investigations authorized 
and directed by sections 4 and 5 hereof no 
later than October 2, 1967. 


Mr. President, the language to which 
I have just referred was the amendment 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. CAN- 
non], and it was agreed to unanimously. 
It was the feeling of the committee that 
by including a time limit for an early re- 
port to the Senate, the Senate would be 
kept abreast of what was being done by 
the committee, and the public would 
know it was working and making 
progress. 

Section 7 was added on page 2, on lines 
18 through 21. It reads as follows: 

“Sec. 7. Sections 4, 5, and 6 of Senate Reso- 
lution 53, Ninetieth Congress, first session, 
agreed to February 17, 1967, are hereby re- 
designated as sections 8, 9, and 10, 
respectively.” 


The only other change in the resolu- 
tion is a pro forma amendment necessary 
in view of the other amendments. 

The committee already has $485,000 
for its regular investigations.. Senate 
Resolution 150 would provide an addi- 
tional $150,000 for its special inquiry into 
civil disorders. 

Mr. President, thet is & brief explana- 
tion of the Senate Resolution 150, which 
was reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

If the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLeLLAN] wishes to speak on this mat- 
ter I yield to him at this time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have no amendment to offer. I am satis- 
fied with the resolution as it is. 

AMENDMENT NO. 232 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
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President, I yield for the purpose of 
amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk amendment No. 232 to Senate 
Resolution 105 and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER] 
proposes an amendment: 

On page 2, line 12, strike out the closing 
quotation marks, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “The Committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is further 
authorized until such date to study and in- 
vestigate the extent to which economic or 
social causes have bearing on such disorders, 
the community attitudes toward such causes 
in places where such disorders have occurred 


or may occur, and the response of local au- 
thorities thereto.” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I would 
point out, first, that the amendment I 
have offered does not change or amend 
any language in the resolution as re- 
ported. My amendment would add lan- 
guage to section 5 of the resolution, I 
have a short statement which I should 
like to make in connection with it: 

Senate Resolution 150, the pending 
resolution, would authorize the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, or any 
of its subcommittees, to conduct a study 
and investigation of the riots and other 
public disorders which have swept the 
country, connected crimes, and their 
causes and effects. The committee is also 
authorized to study measures necessary 
for the prevention and control of such 
occurrences and crimes. 

The Rules Committee, on which I serve, 
was informed that the investigation 
would probably be conducted by the 
Committee on Government Operations’ 
Subcommittee on Permanent Investiga- 
tions. As the Senate knows, this subcom- 
mittee is composed of able Members of 
the Senate. Its chairman is the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN]. Its members are experi- 
enced in investigation. The committee 
has a capable staff and its is organized 
to begin work immediately. 

In committee I voted to report the res- 
olution. Maintenance of order through- 
out due proces of law is basic. It is 
essential to a democratic system of 
government. The law must be enforced 
against those who incite riots and all 
manner of public disturbances. It must 
be enforced strictly against those who 
commit crimes in the shelter of such 
public disorders. 

The strict and immediate enforcement 
of law against those who defy it is one 
of the elements and the immediate ele- 
ment upon which the maintenance of law 
and order depends. Without law, without 
its enforcement, there can be no civilized 
society, and we can have nothing but 
anarchy in our country. 

The resolution directing the Committee 
on Government Operations to undertake 
this study and investigation emphasizes 
correctly this essential element of our 
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system—that law and order must be 
maintained. 

While there is no excuse for the viola- 
tion of law, I am sure that all of us know 
that there are conditions in our country, 
conditions which have existed for years, 
conditions which are a just reason for 
grievances and which have caused an 
environment both physical and mental 
in which the riots and disturbances we 
are witnessing are likely to occur. 

These disparities and economic and 
social conditions are known to all of us. 
They are found in education, housing, 
and employment opportunities. This 
complex of conditions, particularly in 
our cities, erodes the discipline of fam- 
ily, church, and schoo] life and inhibits 
and sometimes prevents a large part of 
our population from taking a full and 
equal part in the life of our country. 
These conditions do have bearing upon 
the attitude of the Negro people toward 
their government and society. They do 
have’ a bearing upon the riots, disturb- 
ances, and the crimes which trouble us 
today. 

I hold that this first initiative of the 
Senate toward the investigation and to- 

ward recommendation of measures 
which we hope would prevent, inhibit, 
and control these disturbances in the 
future, makes it necessary to look into 
all aspects and all conditions which have 
had a part in their emergence. 

It is for this reason that I offered in 
committee an amendment to section 5, 
which has been read but which I will 
read again, as follows: 

The Committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is further authorized 
to study and investigate the extent to which 
economic or social causes haye bearing on 
such disorders, the community attitudes to- 
ward such causes in places where such dis- 
orders have occurred or may occur, and the 
response of local authorities thereto. 


Let me say that similar language to 
accomplish the same purpose appeared 
in several resolutions which came before 
the committee: The resolution of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], 
the resolution of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. BROOKE], and the reso- 
lution offered by the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, the Senator from Tlinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN], bore some similarities. 

The language which I have read to the 
Senate, and which is in the amendment 
which I offer, was rejected in the com- 
mittee by a vote of six to two—with the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia Mr. Scorr] and myself voting for it. 

Mr. President, I know that members of 
the committee are in the Chamber at. 
the present moment. I am sure they 
would agree when I say that the only 
argument made against the amendment 
was that it would condone lawlessness 
and riots, and that it would have the 
effect of saying, if it were to be adopted, 
that the Senate condoned lawlessness 
and riots. 

That is wrong. The amendment which 
I have offered would not condone these 
disturbances, nor does it diminish in any 
respect the Senate’s direction to the 
Committee on Government Operations 
to determine the immediate causes and 
recommmend measures for their preven- 
tion and control. 
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The framing and passage of this reso- 
lution by the Senate will mark the first 
action of the Senate regarding one of the 
most critical problems our country has 
ever known. 

I do not say that lightly. I cannot re- 
member in my own life, and I cannot 
think in the history of this country of a 
situation since the Civil War which could 
have such grave consequences if there is 
a definite breach between the two major 
elements of our population. In many 
ways, it will be more difficult, because at 
least while conciliation after the Civil 
War, was long in coming, it was believed 
that it would come. 

While the amendment, and the resolu- 
tion, embody no substantive legislation, 
nevertheless, they do announce to the 
people of the country the scope of the 
investigation which the Senate intends, 
and the attitude of the Senate toward 
this very serious problem. 

I have said the resolution expresses 
clearly by its enactment that the Senate 
intends that these public disorders must 
not continue. It emphasizes correctly 
that enforcement is an immediate and 
essential element in our system of law. 

As I have said, without the mainte- 
nance of law, without enforcement, there 
can be nothing but anarchy. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
direct the committee specifically to study 
and investigate the extent to which the 
economic and social causes—of which we 
are all aware have bearing on the pub- 
lic disorders, for in the long run—and 
we might as well face it—the public dis- 
orders will continue to break out again 
and again unless our country accepts the 
fact that there are conditions which have 
a bearing upon these disorders and moves 
as quickly as it can to correct the dis- 
parities of life which are found in so 
many communities throughout the land. 

Violence is becoming too common an 
aspect of life in the United States. It has 
become commonplace for groups of our 
citizens, sometimes organized, to defy 
the law in their attempts to achieve their 
particular objectives. Among these have 
been groups of students, firemen, police, 
and—yes—some teachers, whose duty is 
to teach observance of law. And the 
riots and accompanying crime by Negro 
citizens is a development known before, 
but it has reached a stage and scope un- 
paralleled in the history of our country. 

I believe that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of our country, Negro citizens as 
well as white, desire that these disorders 
be halted and that they do not emerge 
again. But they may continue unless the 
wisest as well as the firmest attitudes by 
our Government and people are directed 
toward their solution, Consent to law as 
well as enforcement is an element of our 
law and our system of government. In a 
very practical sense, the enforcement of 
law and the prevention of public disor- 
ders will be obtained and accepted by our 
fellow citizens if they believe that the 
Congress will consider their valid griev- 
ances and move urgently to correct them. 
Even if there were no riots or disorders, 
this should be a purpose and an obliga- 
tion of the Congress and the country. 

My amendment does not condone the 
breach of the law. It does not reduce the 
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emphasis which the resolution gives to 
the enforcement and maintenance of law 
and order. But it does state the recogni- 
tion of the Congress that economic and 
social conditions and disparities exist 
which have bearing on public disorders 
and which make their occurrence more 
likely, and that the Congress intends to 
continue to correct these conditions as a 
matter of simple justice. Every effort 
must be made to enforce the law, but also 
every effort must be made to prevent the 
growing alienation of the two bodies of 
citizens, an alienation which would cre- 
ate a condition intolerable in the life of 
our country. 

Mr. President, I have stated my posi- 
tion. I repeat that this is not a resolu- 
tion which is substantive in nature in 
that it authorizes immediate legislation. 
But because it is one of the first steps the 
Senate is taking with respect to riots, I 
believe it is our duty to look into all the 
causes and all the conditions which bear 
upon this problem. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
11S] offered an amendment, which will 
probably be referred to; which directs 
the committee to consider “immediate 
and longstanding causes.” It was argued 
that because the word “longstanding” 
was placed in the resolution, there was 
no need for my amendment. If that rea- 
soning is correct, why not put it in? If 
the word “longstanding” is meant to go 
to the deep-seated causes, what is the 
objection to stating these causes? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. First, Mr. President, I ask 
consent, with the permission of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, to be listed as a co- 
sponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous censent that the names of 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Harr], be added as cosponsors, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it is impos- 
sible to overstate the importance of the 
amendment which the Senator from 
Kentucky has offered. As he states, in 
this first action taken by the Senate of 
the United States, responsive to the trou- 
bles we have been having in recent 
months in our great urban centers, it 
would be a shame not to have the Senate 
go on record as understanding that these 
troubles are not just based upon human 
perversity, or meanness, or other crimi- 
nal tendencies, but that they also have 
causes for which the whole community 
must share the blame, causes which have 
their origin in actions and injustices 
that go back for centuries. 

It would be wrong for two reasons: 
first, if the narrow attitude is, in fact, 
the attitude of the Senate, then the Sen- 
ate, obviously, is not capable of doing 
the job that has to be done here; second, 
just as a matter of justice and keeping 
the record straight, it is important for 
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us to recognize the wrongness of the riots 
and disorders in the criminal actions, 
and, as well, the equal wrongness of the 
injustices and frustrations that have a 
great measure of responsibility for the 
riots themselves. They are not the sole 
measure. There are criminals; I am sure 
there are some who, for a number of 
reasons quite unrelated to a sense of 
injustice or desire to cure it, have stirred 
up, aggravated, and tried to make worse 
these disorders. For them there is no 
contempt too severe and no condemna- 
tion too strong. But they are few, I ven- 
ture to say—this will be found to be 
true, I belieye—and their power to affect 
the mass of the American people or any 
significant number of Americans would 
be absolutely nonexistent if the tinder 
were not there. It is the tinder we are 
concerned with, because it leads to civil 
disorder and may, if not corrected in real 
ways, lead to divisions between groups 
in this great country of ours so deep 
that they will make civilized life here 
impossible. 

I hope very much that, on reconsid- 
eration, this amendment will be ac- 
cepted, so that there will be no question 
that we are all after the same two 
things: First, dealing with the immedi- 
ate troubles, without in any way con- 
doning criminal actions, conspiracies, or 
anything else which may have a part 
here; and, second, not only because they 
lead to disorder, but because they are 
wrong in themselves, correcting those 
economic and social justices that have a 
large measure of responsibility for the 
troubles we have witnessed this summer 
and past summers. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. COOPER. I promised to yield to 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART} 
first. I yield to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I, too, hope 
very much this amendment will be 
be agreed to. I have listened to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooprrr], and 
I have now heard the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case]. 

I return to the point the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] made. If, indeed, 
it is our intention that the study that 
will be assigned to the Permanent Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations is in- 
tended to review and evaluate the sev- 
eral factors that are recited in the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], then let us say 
so—not so much as an instruction to the 
committee, in the event we are assured 
that it can accomplish this, as a defini- 
tion, in general, of the scope of its study, 
but as assurance to the people of the 
country; assurance first to that segment 
of the community, small in number—20 
million—virtually all of whom condemn 
the violence and regret the shrill voices 
that come from their own ranks, but 
who are anxious to know, too, that we 
understand this protest—protest in a 
legal form, but protest nonetheless—and 
anxious to understand that we hear and 
understand the causes behind it; and 
then as assurance further to all of the 
people of the country that Congress 
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senses that while nightsticks are cheaper 
and better riot guns are readily available, 
neither nightsticks nor riot guns will 
give us that domestic tranquillity which 
is the hope of all citizens, black, white, 
and pink. 

Can we not remind ourselves that 
sometimes a community is annoyed be- 
cause mosquitoes are biting? Some peo- 
ple say, “Well, go after the mosquitoes.” 
Others would say, “Drain the swamps.” 

I think we had better tell ourselves 
we should be busy about both. Senator 
Cooper’s amendment suggests that there 
are swamps to be drained. 

It is fine that we upgrade police au- 
thority in this country, persuade parents 
to discipline their children, and go 
through the litany that all good men and 
true stand for. But we ought to make 
sure that in our committee study seeking 
to identify the causes of our civil dis- 
order, we ask the other questions—ques- 
tions, the answers to which have large 
dollar signs. 

How many playgrounds were there in 
the city, and where were they located? At 
what hours were they open, and under 
what supervision? What is the average 
age of the school buildings in your city, 
and in what section are the oldest to be 
found? What are teachers’ salaries, and 
what of special training programs? And, 
not only how many houses are there in 
the city, but how old are they and where 
are the oldest? 

What is the response of the building 
inspection department to a complaint of 
a code violation? Is it true that in some 
cities you can get the police in the core 
center in 5 minutes, but you can never 
get the building inspector? 

These are the swamps, and these are 
the things that we had better insure are 
reflected in the study that we are asked 
to authorize here. The Senate knows the 
rest of the aspects that come under the 
caption “Economic and Social Causes,” 
the community’s attitude toward them, 
and the responses of local authority to 
them. 

Not those that I have listed alone. 
What is the quality of the police depart- 
ment? What is the experience of citizens, 
black and white, in connection with the 
police in that community? What kind of 
welfare program did your community 
run, and does it have an effect? 

We think that we know that the answer 
is “Yes” to all of these questions, and 
all of these things are relevant. But more 
important, now, is not to guess what the 
answers will be. I think if anyone thinks 
there will not be surprises, all he has to 
do is go back through Senator RIBICOFF’S 
hearings of a year ago, to prepare himself 
for the answers that any objective study 
will give us. 

But let us make sure that we lay out 
clearly for the Nation to see that this is 
our response: Not alone to censure those 
who disobey the law—this we do, and it 
takes no courage, I might add, to do it— 
but we want also to show that we rec- 
ognize that a Rap Brown can come into 
Bloomfield Hills where I live, and talk 
until he is white in the face, and nothing 
will happen; but he can go 4 miles down 
the road and not open his mouth, and 
something may very well happen. 
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What are the differences in conditions 
as between those two communities, 
downtown Detroit and Bloomfield Hills? 

Having identified those conditions, 
would we not have a pretty clear indica- 
tion of what causes riots? 

That is the kind of report I hope we 
will get. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
now to the Senator from Pensylvania 
{Mr. Scott], who voted to report the 
amendment in the committee, and who is 
a cosponsor. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky. I am sure that 
we all appreciate and applaud his deep 
concern for this problem. I associate my- 
self, as the Senator has noted, in the 
report, as a cosponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. President, I rise because I am cer- 
tainly aware of the many-sided aspects 
of the causes of civil disorders in this 
country. I think it rather significant that 
the first three Senators to rise in support 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky are all from States in which 
cities have erupted in violence—Newark, 
Detroit, and Erie. Therefore we speak, 
perhaps, with more intimate knowledge 
of the events and the causes than if we 
were from areas where domestic tran- 
quillity—so far—is the order of the day. 

I have said there are many sides to this 
problem. I can illustrate it by the very old 
story of the elephant and the three blind 
men. The first blind man put his hand 
on the side of the elephant, and he pro- 
nounced that the elephant is like a wall. 
The next one grabbed the elephant’s tail, 
and said that the elephant is like a rope. 
The third grabbed the elephant’s trunk, 
and said, ‘The elephant is like a snake.” 

This mysterious menace of civil dis- 
order combines all the elements: The 
wall, the rope, and the snake: 

A wall which blocks the just aspira- 
tions of fellow Americans to an equal 
opportunity and an equal recognition of 
their dignities and their capacities. 

A rope that confines them to neigh- 
borhoods where they are unable to live 
decently, or even in physical safety, 
whether from human or animal menaces. 

A snake which slithers like the symbol 
of injustice, the serpent of a- 
tion, unfairness, and inequality. 

If we are to thoroughly investigate— 
and indeed we should—all the aspects of 
what has led so many American cities 
to smoky violence—the smoke and vio- 
lence of their burning buildings and their 
fired guns—I do not know why we should 
hesitate to say so, and to include the 
words “economic and social causes”; be- 
cause that is what they are. 

I have tried to be as evenhanded in 
my reactions to this whole question of 
cause and effect as I know how. I have 
tried to keep any political connotations 
out of it. I have been asked by the press 
whether I would criticize the President, 
and I have plainly refused, time and 
again, to say that I would criticize him, 
or the Governors, or the mayors, for this 
problem which besets all of us. 

I have looked at it from various as- 
pects. I have indicated in one hearing 
that the Government and its agencies 
must be extremely careful to make sure 
that Federal funds are not used to sub- 
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sidize or help any person who engages 
in riots or civil commotion. 

I have urged the radio and television 
and press to present the news fairly and 
unhesitatingly and to present the bad 
news with the good, but to present it 
with a balanced treatment so that over- 
exposure of the individual who calls 
rabidly for riot, insurrection, or rebellion 
cannot by virtue of that fact be given 
too much opportunity to signal his in- 
tent to other cities and communities nor 
be made a creature of the media, and by 
that exposure become an instant leader 
and have a large following. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he may require to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I mentioned some of the 
various factors, and in doing it, as one 
Senator, it seems to me that I have been 
examining with a critical eye the Gov- 
ernment, the press, and the economic 
causes. 

I have joined with other Senators in 
seeking full appropriations for proposals 
to help the cities with their problems and 
0 make them better places in which to 

ve. 

I have introduced a rodent extermina- 
tion act, partly to highlight the fact that 
Ido not think that the subject is a source 
of levity. It is not something for would- 
be comedians to cavort semantically 
about to the discredit of the program. 

In all of this, as each of us has sought 
to meet his own responsibility, we have 
dealt with economic and social causes. 

Mr. President, I therefore hope that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky will be agreed to, because I 
would not want the country to think 
that the only thing we are concerned 
with is the suppression of violence, al- 
though I give that subject the highest 
priority. 

I think that the Stokely Carmichaels 
and Rap Browns are abominable, ob- 
noxious, and objectionable, and that they 
are violating the law and ought to be 
held accountable for it. 

Iam not the least impressed by Castro’s 
warning to the United States that his 
protection extends over Stokely Car- 
michael when he comes back here. 

I would like to see the United States 
and its governmental and State agencies 
handle that problem without any rela- 
tion whatever to the mouthing of a tin- 
horn dictator 90 miles offshore. 

Both of these men, Castro and Car- 
michael, are exploiting economic and 
social causes. I am, therefore, in helping 
to write a legislative history and secure 
agreement to the amendment, arguing 
that we face the fact that while we must 
do whatever is necessary to arm the 
forces of law and order with what they 
need to bring about domestic tranquillity, 
we must also examine the root causes 
which have led to these disorders, be- 
cause order is shield and order is sword. 
And sword and shield alike are useful 
to prevent recurrences, but neither sword 
nor shield will take the place of the spade 
which could be and should be used here 
to dig into the causes and to expose the 
roots of this dreadful thing which has 
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afflicted our Nation, affected our domestic 
security, and lowered our standing in the 
eyes of the world. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senior Senator from Oregon is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
make it very clear that I support the 
objectives of the resolution. But it would 
be greatly strengthened by the adoption 
of the Cooper amendment. 

In fact, I am troubled and at a loss 
to understand why there would be any 
hesitancy on the part of the authors of 
the McClellan proposal to embrace the 
Cooper amendment. 

I cannot possibly improve upon the 
statements made by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Coorrer], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scotr]. 

They have made the case, and all I am 
doing, in effect, is saying amen to their 
case. 

They have been eloquent and unan- 
swerable. 

Even since the beginning of the riots 
I have said on several occasions that 
government by law must be enforced. 

Freedom to proceed with lawlessness 
cannot be justified. It must be stopped. 
Government by law must be enforced. 
No one can hold a brief for outlawry. 
No one can hold a brief for the conduct 
of a Rap Brown or a Carmichael, or the 
others who have been instigators and 
advocates of what amounts, as I have 
said before on the floor of the Senate, 
to a form of insurrection against the 
Republic. 

But neither can anyone be blind to the 
fact that there are interesting factors 
of causation, far beyond Brown or Car- 
michael, dealing with the social and eco- 
nomic problems alluded to by Senators 
who have spoken before me. 

If Senators will assume a hypothetical 
with me, let us assume the setting up 
of an order whereby at all times, 24 hours 
of the day and night, the necessary police 
force and other restrictive measures are 
available to see to it that at the moment, 
anywhere in a slum area or elsewhere, 
there is the start of a violation of law, 
the individual concerned is immediately 
arrested and his course of conduct is 
stopped. Let us face it: That is not going 
to stop the danger of violence. That is 
not going to stop unrest. If that is all 
that can be done, it may feed it. There 
has to be a concomitant under a system 
of government by law. There also has to 
be recognition on the part of that gov- 
ernment that it is ready to move in to 
alleviate the causes of unrest that exist 
in the slums. That is what the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] is in part, 
proposing in his amendment, when he 
asks that we inquire into the social and 
economic causes that have a bearing 
upon such disorders. That is what the 
Senator from Kentucky is saying. 

I do not care how Senators wish to in- 
terpret the McClellan resolution. It has 
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been suggested by the Senator from 
Kentucky that the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] has submitted an 
amendment dealing with elimination of 
longstanding causes. Are we concerned 
about being specific? Do not forget that 
this resolution will be watched by the 
dissatisfied. It will be followed by those 
who are suffering in the slums. They are 
not all black; many of the poverty-dis- 
advantaged people are white. They are 
going to wonder why we are so cautious 
about semantics; why this language re- 
striction in the resolution. They can 
point out to us some of the causes we 
must face up to. 

It is not necessary to go outside this 
city. I have previously said on the floor 
of the Senate, and I say it again, as a 
member of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the chairman of 
its subcommittee having jurisdiction of 
welfare, of the District of Columbia Po- 
lice, and of the schools—they are the 
three areas of jurisdiction of my sub- 
committee—we do not have to go outside 
this city to take note of the economie 
and social causes of the growing unrest 
in the Capital City of the Nation. 

Let me mention two or three things 
quickly. Let us consider the moral crimes 
being committed, even as I speak, by cer- 
tain types of landlords in the District of 
Columbia, landlords who are exploiting 
the Negroes of the city by providing them 
with facilities at outrageous rentals, ren- 
tals which constitute nothing but ex- 
ploitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield an additional 2 
minutes to the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Plaster is falling, doors 
are ajar, toilets are out of order, stairs 
are unsafe. As was pointed out by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr], the 
police can be called in quickly, but try to 
get the building inspectors to come at all. 

These are some of the sources of unrest 
and discontent in the District of Colum- 
bia. Those parents have the same human 
incentive that you and I have, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when the welfare of our children 
and grandchildren are involved. Those 
people instinctively resent the kind of 
moral criminality that is being practiced 
upon them by the exploiters of the im- 
poverished and the disadvantaged, land- 
lords who are charging two and three 
times a fair rent, with two or three fam- 
ilies crowded into these terrible quarters, 
charging them a rent, in an apartment 
in the District of Columbia, that would 
be charged a person of the middle-in- 
come class. 

Take the question in regard to food. 
The sad fact is that we have a shocking 
situation in the District of Columbia and 
in every slum area in the Republic for a 
lack of food and inability to get the food 
or the economic means with which to 
pay for it. , 

You have a shocking condition in the 
slums of this country in regard to unem- 
ployment among Negroes, because many 
of them are functionally illiterate—many 
of them are really illiterate, but more 
functionally illiterate. That is an eco- 
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nomic cause of the shocking plight of the 
slums. 

You have the problem mentioned by 
the Senator from Michigan in regard to 
the educational situation. I can take you 
into grade schools in the District of Co- 
lumbia that, for all intents and purposes, 
are but daytime custodial institutions, 
not educational institutions. That is true 
in the slums of America. We have to do 
something about it. 

All I am saying is, yes, enforce the 
law, and I will vote to supply the police 
and the enforcement agencies and what- 
ever they need to enforce the law. But 
enforcing the law will not stop the un- 
rest, if that is all you do. 

All the Senator from Kentucky is try- 
ing to point out is that you have some 
causative factors here besides a Car- 
michael and a Rap Brown. You have 
some economic and social causes that we 
have to remedy, and I happen to be a 
politician who is not afraid of the word. 
For example, make-work programs in 
the slums of America, and those make- 
work programs will also be training pro- 
grams to qualify people to work. Part of 
the problem with some of these people 
is unemployability, not because they will 
not work if they are employed, but they 
are not capable of holding jobs that are 
available. Therefore, I will have the Gov- 
ernment give them jobs. 

Oh, you say, it involves giving them 
money for which they may not earn every 
dollar. If you want to go to that extreme, 
if that were true, that would not bother 
me, provided you are using that money 
in part to help train them to work. 

And I am not worried, may I say, about 
rent control in the slums of America. If 
you cannot get these slums improved by 
the private owners, I am perfectly willing 
to have the Government come in and see 
to it that the workers are given living 
quarters better than my cattle have. 

I can take you to any one of my three 
farms, and I can show you that I house 
my cattle in better living quarters than 
thousands, thousands, and thousands of 
Negroes in the slums of America are 
given in which to live. Put a toilet at 
the end of any one of my barns, and it 
will be a mansion compared with the 
slum quarters in which tens of thousands 
of Negroes have to live. That is the re- 
sponsibility all of us, 180 million of us, 
have; that is our moral responsibility. 

I support the Cooper amendment, be- 
cause I believe it recognizes that we 
should face up to the social and economic 
causes that are partly causative of the 
unrest that exists in the slums of 
America. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from New York, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am a 
member of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, and I do not know how 
the matter will be handled, assuming 
that the resolution is agreed to. I am also 
a member of its investigation subcom- 
mittee. 

I believe that an investigation con- 
ducted by the committee will be con- 
ducted with objectivity, with vigor, and 
with impartiality, whatever may be the 
views of individual members. I have seen 
the committee perform time and again, 
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and I have differed with many of the 
things about which the chairman has felt 
strongly; but I have never seen a devia- 
tion from the decency, the directness, 
and the impartiality of its proceedings. 
It is precisely for that reason that I favor 
the proposed amendment. I believe the 
committee can do a job for the Senate 
of which the Senate will be very proud, 
and I want to see its terms of reference 
as inclusive as the subject. 

I join with other Senators who would 
urge the Rules Committee to accept the 
amendment for that very reason; for I 
can promise the Rules Committee that 
the subject of the basic causes, as Sena- 
tor Cooper expresses them, the basic eco- 
nomic and social causes, which have a 
bearing on these disorders, will be looked 
into. I can assure the committee of that. 
I know other Members will, and I cer- 
tainly will, But if we are going to do it, 
we might as well say it and get the bene- 
fit of saying it, and I say that for this 
reason: 

I believe Senators know that I am, per- 
haps as much as anybody else in the 
Senate, a big-city product and, indeed, 
a slum product. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people in the slums did not 
riot—some 97 percent, the very expert 
people in this field estimate. Not more 
than 3 percent rioted. That is under- 
standable. The great and overwhelming 
majority of them are decent people who 
have suffered and endured unbelievably, 
but who have great confidence in our 

and who feel that, somehow or 
other, justice will be done. 

But, Mr. President, the 3 percent could 
not have rioted if the climate in the com- 
munity had been strongly and favorably 
impressed with what was being done. The 
fact that the 97 percent had the deep 
feeling that they were being let down, 
though they would not riot, had a great 
deal to do with a climate in which the 
3 percent of lawless saw an opening in 
which they could riot and did. 

Mr. President, by recognizing—and 
that is all we would be doing in adopt- 
ing the Cooper amendment—what the 97 
percent are worried about, we make them 
feel that the investigation is something 
which will help them and which is di- 
rected toward answering a call, a cry, in 
their hearts. 

Finally, without repeating—because it 
would be redundant—the splendid argu- 
ments made by the Senators from Ken- 
tucky, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Oregon, 
and Michigan, may I say that though a 
good many cities have erupted, the esti- 
mate is very much larger than anything 
that has happened. There are a hundred 
cities in this country with Negro ghettos. 
Just yesterday, in the testimony before 
the Committee on Appropriations, which 
I heard, the Community Relations Serv- 
ice estimated that in this category of 
tension cities which they should reach 
there were well over 80. If memory serves 
me correctly, the figure was 84 or 87. 

There, again, is an indication of the 
fact that, notwithstanding our troubles, 
the overwhelming bulk of the American 
people respect the processes of law, re- 
spect order, know that rioting and vio- 
lence hurt the ghetto dwellers worse 
than anybody else, and that it takes the 
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most extreme kind of frustration and 
feeling of injustice to even create a 
climate in which the riots are possible 
within the ghetto areas. In deference to 
this tremendous constituency, which 
wants the processes of law and order to 
work, we should at least show them a 
recognition of what we know to be the 
full problem, not just the superficial 
manifestations of policing or the ability 
of the National Guard and matters of 
that kind. 

Further, I point out that the resolu- 
tion itself, aside from Senator CooprEr’s 
amendment, speaks of longstanding 
causes and long-range prevention, and 
the preservation of law and order. So we 
are saying it, anyhow. We might as well 
get the benefit of saying it in words 
which are intelligible to the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population in the 
ghettos. We are going to do it, anyhow. 
We might as well get the benefit of say- 
ing in advance what we are going to do. 

For all those reasons, I shall support 
the Cooper amendment, and I am proud 
to be a cosponsor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
is time available for me to speak in op- 
position to the amendment? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. There 
will be. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. President, 
I request that I may have 5 minutes to 
speak against the measure. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator on the 
resolution. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spor in the chair). The Senator from 
North Carolina has 1 hour available. Does 
the Senator yield time? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I yield 
time on the resolution, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I doubt that anyone in this Chamber 
believes in social and economic justice 
more than I do. It has been my privilege 
to be the manager and principal sponsor 
of measures to provide more money for 
public welfare and to provide more money 
for social security. It was my privilege 
to manage the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1965 which provided over $7 
billion, in additional funds for health 
care, increased pensions, and increased 
welfare benefits. 

Mr. President, we are now in the proc- 
ess of preparing for hearings on another 
social security bill to provide over $4 bil- 
lion, additional for people, many of whom 
are in poverty, and it will be my pleasure 
to vote for and support what we can gen- 
erate in that area. We hope to take mil- 
lions of people out of poverty, as that 
term is defined by existing standards, by 
enactment of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967. 

Mr. President, I do not know of any 
Congress that has ever done more to 
provide social and economic justice to 
people who felt they were being denied it 
than the 89th Congress which was re- 
cently concluded. In my judgment, in 
that Congress we did more than any 
other Congress in the history of the 
United States. I do not believe that state- 
ment is contested by anyone. In provid- 
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ing social and economic justice we passed 
many other landmark bills which people 
will talk about for many years. For this 
unparalleled legislative production, the 
89th Congress has been acclaimed “the 
great Congress.” 

Notwithstanding all that we did, we 
experience these unjustified riots. It is 
my opinion that some people have been 
led to believe that if they engage in civil 
disorder and mass protest they would 
better their condition. 

For example, in Cambridge, Md., some 
people were not satisfied with an old 
school building—they burned it down, 
apparently believing that this is the 
proper way to get a new school building. 
It seems to be the philosophy of some 
people that if they are not satisfied with 
conditions and they start a fire, burn 
down a part of the city, that the Federal 
Government or someone will come in 
and build something better. 

I would have voted for a rat control 
bill, but not as a means of encouraging 
someone to think that the way to get 
rid of rats is to burn down their own or 
some other person’s property. One of 
the first duties of government should 
be to make clear that neither Congress 
nor anyone else plans to reward rioters 
for any kind of conduct. This is not a 
government of mobs.“ 

Apparently the incited mob in Cam- 
bridge, Md., thought it served their 
purpose to burn down the school build- 
ing. When the firemen tried to put out 
the fire the rioters shot at the firemen 
and would not let them go in and fight 
the fire, so the school and the buildings 
around it were destroyed. 

Mr. President, it would be well to take 
the position that we are going to pro- 
vide as much social and economic jus- 
tice as we can economically afford. I 
know that I have taken that position. 
We would do well to make it perfectly 
clear that by engaging in riots, burn- 
ing down buildings, and inflicting other 
aimless harm, no one is going to better 
his condition or the condition of some- 
one else. 

It would seem to me that we would 
do better to go about our business of 
providing social and economic justice 
for our people by doing as much as 
this Nation can afford, and proceed to 
say that the first requirement of govern- 
ment and society is to maintain the pro- 
tection of persons and property, and 
is not to appease uncontrolled rioters. 

Last year it was suggested to me that 
if we did not pass a home rule bill for 
the District of Columbia there was going 
to be a riot. My reaction was that if we 
passed a home rule bill on that logic, we 
would be asking for riots all over the 
country. Action predicated on such in- 
timidation merely feeds the fires for fur- 
ther demands. 

It seems to me that we should judge 
a bill on the merits and not suggest we 
are going to be intimidated by that or 
any other kind of lawlessness. We should 
first proceed to insist that government 
should maintain itself and put the riots 
down immediately by whatever force is 
necessary, dispense swift and just pun- 
ishment to those involved, and then get 
on with the job of providing for the dis- 
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advantaged to the best of our ability. But 
above all, we should avoid giving the im- 
pression that we have sympathy for what 
the rioters have done, or that our con- 
tinued efforts to improve the lot of the 
less privileged is a reaction to their law- 
lessness. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield 5 minutes 
to me? ‘ 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I was 
the only member of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration who voted 
against the favorable reporting of Sen- 
ate Resolution 150. I believe the resolu- 
tion, as reported, is one-sided with re- 
spect to the kind of investigation, if any, 
which should be conducted by a Senate 
committee. Therefore, I shall support 
the Cooper and Scott amendment which 
lays an emphasis on the economic and 
social causes, community attitudes, and 
response of local authorities to disorders, 
which is totally missing from the resolu- 
tion as reported. 

However, in my judgment, the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations should 
not be authorized to make this investi- 
gation at all. I say that because other 
committees of the Senate have been and 
are now continuing to investigate every 
aspect of ghetto conditions in cities 
where riots either have occurred or may 
occur in the foreseeable future. 

The Subcommittee on Education, of 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] is the chairman, 
has for years been investigating the con- 
nection between inadequate school facil- 
ities, ghetto areas, poverty, unrest, and 
the possibility of riots. 

The Subcommittee on Housing, of 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] is the chair- 
man, has for years been investigating 
slum conditions, inadequate and indecent 
housing, and the general fact that some- 
where in the neighborhood of 10 million 
American families do not have either a 
safe or sanitary home in which to live. 

The Committee on the Judiciary is 
now investigating vigorously—some 
think far too vigorously—the question of 
crime in slum areas, and the possible— 
and so far unproven—connection be- 
tween poverty workers and the eruption 
of riots in our cities. 

The Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower, and Poverty, of which I am 
the chairman, beginning in March, with 
special authorization from the Senate, 
has been engaged in investigating what 
is right and wrong with the poverty pro- 
gram. Our report is almost finished. We 
expect to come in with a new poverty bill. 
Our investigation was neither a white- 
wash or witchhunt. We have testimony 
this high from the floor—and I raise my 
hand to the height of my head—which 
goes into detail in all matters involved in 
connection with riots and disorders in 
our cities. The criminal end of this in- 
vestigation is important, indeed, but that 
is being done by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Over and above that, we have a top- 
level Commission appointed by President 
Johnson, on which the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] 
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serves, as well as the able Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Brooke]. They have 
already taken testimony and made their 
initial investigation. These riots are 
being investigated to death. I see no need 
for a further investigation by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

However, I am under no illusion that 
my view will prevail. I was the only one 
of the nine members on the Committee on 
Rules and Administration who voted 
against the resolution. I know that the 
resolution will pass. Thus, since it is 
going to pass, for goodness sake let us 
make it a fair resolution in which the 
underlying economic or social causes, 
the community attitude, as well as the 
response of local authorities thereto, will 
be given high billing, front-rank billing, 
in determining what the committee is 
going to investigate. 

Let us not make this just a witchhunt. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield 
me 10 minutes? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I yield 10 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, at 
the outset, I think I can say that there 
are those who do not want the Senate to 
conduct any investigation into this prob- 
lem. There may be others who do not 
want a full investigation conducted. 
There may be others who think that the 
Government Operations Committee is 
not a proper committee to be selected 
and directed to do this job—a task which 
will be arduous and possibly unpleasant. 
In fact, I can think of nothing pleasant 
about it, because it will deal with some- 
thing very critical and dangerous to the 
security of this country. 

There were those who thought that 
this task had better be performed for 
the entire Congress by a joint committee 
of the two bodies. Resolutions have been 
introduced, both in the House and Sen- 
ate, to set up and constitute a joint com- 
mittee for that purpose. These resolu- 
tions, I understand, were before the 
Rules Committee at the time this reso- 
lution was reported favorably by it. 

I wish to advise the Senate that when 
the resolutions were first introduced in 
this body to establish joint committees 
and set up various processes for the in- 
vestigation of this problem, I advised two 
of the authors of the joint resolution—I 
do not recall its number—which is pend- 
ing in this body, that I favored a joint 
resolution. I was requested by others to 
support a joint resolution. 

I would say to you now, Mr. President, 
as I said then, that I think this could 
possibly have been investigated by a joint 
committee of the two Houses. It would 
have lent greater prestige, perhaps, to 
the investigation than to have a single 
subcommittee do it. 

I went to the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle and so advised them that I 
personally thought that was the best way 
to do it. I also stated to them—in fact I 
went further, I talked to the distin- 
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guished chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee and so advised him—that whatever 
the Senate did, it should designate one 
committee, put the responsibility in one 
committee, either a joint committee, a 
regular standing committee, or some 
other committee, so that there would not 
be a splinter investigation. 

Some members of my committee ap- 
proached me, cnd some other Members 
of the Senate contacted me, urging that 
the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations proceed to initiate the in- 
vestigation. I advised them that under 
the resolution under which this subcom- 
mittee is now operating, it had limited 
jurisdiction in the crime areas, and that 
I did not think the provisions of the 
resolution under which we now operate 
were adequate to authorize the commit- 
tee to do a thorough job in the field. 

Therefore, after counseling with them, 
and with others, I submitted the resolu- 
tion which was reported by the Rules 
Committee. 

Mr. President, I do not relish this task. 
It will be difficult. It will require hard 
work, with much diligence and dedica- 
tion, if the task is to be done well and 
thoroughly. 

I asked the staff of the Senate perma- 
nent subcommittee, in collaboration 
with the drafting service of the Senate, to 
draft a resolution which would serve as 
an amendment to the resolution under 
which the permanent subcommittee is 
now operating, to extend its authority, 
to enlarge the power of the subcommit- 
tee so that it could do a thorough and 
complete job in this field, should the 
Senate desire to assign the task to us. 

Mr. President, the resolution was 
drafted and brought back to me. It cov- 
ered, I think, every aspect of it by spec- 
ification, by specifying all of the things 
in all the areas into which the commit- 
tee would likely go, and properly so, in 
order to make a thorough investigation 
in this area. 

I looked at the resolution and I con- 
cluded on my own at the time that a bet- 
ter resolution would be a resolution giv- 
ing general, broad, overall, all-inclusive 
power and authority. 

I, therefore, had them redraft the 
resolution. It was brought back to me 
and I introduced it. 

Now, Mr. President, if this resolution 
as introduced and as amended by the 
Rules Committee to make it as all in- 
clusive—what are the words?—long- 
standing causes and longstanding ef- 
fects, immediate and long standing—I 
assume that includes everything in be- 
tween. 

Causes are causes, whether they are 
radical, or rabid, or rabble-rousing, or 
inciting to riot, or whether they con- 
cern poverty in a ghetto. Causes are 
causes. It includes all of them. 

If they want to specify, if we are go- 
ing into specifications and forget about 
the general authority which is broad and 
all comprehensive, then here are a 
number of areas which possibly should 
be specifically referred to. 

I want to ask my friends: I am not 
objecting to what you want to do. I say 
to you frankly, a member of the commit- 
tee has just made the statement over 
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there that we are going to do it. Well, 
you say, if we are going to do it, why 
not put it in here? All right, we are going 
to do a lot of these things. A lot of other 
people want to know what the committee 
is going to do. Why not put it all in 
there? Instead, the best procedure is to 
make it broad enough and all inclusive. 

If we do specify specific areas, like 
economic impact and social causes, and 
happen to leave something out, then 
the resolution, with respect to the area 
that we happen not to specify, will be 
subject to a challenge as to jurisdiction 
if the committee happens to go into it. 
I do not know that this will occur, but 
we are drafting a resolution of author- 
ity. There are those who challenge the 
right and jurisdiction of investigating 
committees, and there must be the au- 
thority, and the authority is here when 
we say “causes,” because that includes 
almost anything and everything. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I yield 
whatever time the Senator needs. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I want to ask the Senator 
if it is not a well-established rule of 
statutory construction that the expres- 
sion of one thing is the exclusion of 
other things. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is exactly what 
I do not want to get into. 

I want to say to my friends who are 
concerned about this and who are in- 
terested that there is not one thing that 
the amendment calls for that will not 
be done. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Let us say this fur- 
ther. One of the members of the sub- 
committee said he had no doubt that this 
matter would be investigated thoroughly 
and vigorously. As chairman of that sub- 
committee for the last dozen years and 
as chairman of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in Labor- 
Management Relations, I think I can say 
this without any successful challenge. 
I have conducted more investigative 
hearings, possibly, than any other Sena- 
tor who ever served in this body. Cer- 
tainly some of them have been contro- 
versial. I have not been accused yet, as 
chairman of that committee, of not in- 
vestigating thoroughly, of underinvesti- 
gating with respect to this subcommittee 
and the Select Committee on Improper 
Labor-Managment Relations—not by 
any responsible source that I know of. I 
have been accused of overinvestigating 
a little, but that is bound to happen. It 
always does, because there are those who 
do not want any investigation. 

There are those who are going to 
criticize any investigation we make. Cer- 
tainly, if the inquiry is thorough and 
goes into problems in depth, we are going 
to be criticized, and I know it; but I am 
a little accustomed to it and I do not 
particularly care. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, on my time? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. One thing more and 
I shall be through. 
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So far as I know, there is no aspect of 
anything relating to rioting, unrest, or 
disorders that this committee will not 
hear. I do not think there is a member 
who has served with me on the subcom- 
mittee—and a number of Senators 
have—who will tell any of my colleagues 
that I have ever denied him the oppor- 
tunity to call any witness he wanted to. 
What more does anyone want? 

That is why, if we are going to start 
now on specifics, here is a list that per- 
haps I would like to include. Maybe it 
ought to be included if we are going to 
get specific. I shall put that into the 
Record momentarily. All I say is, take 
our word for it. It is said that certain 
groups or elements want it spelled out. 
Remember, there are other groups that 
want it spelled out. Give the committee 
the power and authority that will permit 
them to get the job done, but do not 
splinter this authority so there will be 
confusion. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. As I said at the outset, 
I voted to report the resolution. I recog- 
nize the ability of the committee, as all 
of us do, and the integrity of the chair- 
man and its members. But I want to say, 
in reply to the question, “Why don’t you 
put everything in?” I have heard some 
of the suggestions that have been made 
as to what to put in. The suggestion has 
been made, “Why don’t you put in the 
inciting remarks by officials of the coun- 
try?” Other similar suggestions have 
been made. I am asking that the ele- 
ments of social and economic conditions 
be considered because they embrace dif- 
ferent causes which are deeper and wide- 
spread. I offer this amendment because 
we are speaking not only to each other 
on the Senate floor; we are speaking not 
only to the Senate; we are speaking to 
the country. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is right. 

Mr. COOPER. We are speaking to the 
white people. We are speaking to the 
Negroes of this country. They are all 
bound together as fellow citizens. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We are also speak- 
ing to the policeman on the beat who 
risks his life every time he is out there. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes, we are speaking for 
him, too, We appreciate what the police- 
men are doing and what they have done 
to restore law and order. But we 
have to look at the full background of the 
situation. Some Negro people have vio- 
lated the law, without question, and they 
should be punished. I have been a judge 
and know something about the enforce- 
ment of law. But there are millions of 
Negroes in our country who, while they 
do not approve of these riots and dis- 
turbances, yet are sympathetic toward 
their own people, because they may be- 
lieve that long years of deprivation have 
been their lot. And it has been. We know 
this to be true. 

What I have said does not in any way 
question the intention of the committee 
to go into the investigation thoroughly. 
But we are not speaking to each other. 
We are speaking to the country. As the 
Senator from Arkansas has said, we are 
speaking to law-enforcement officers. We 
are speaking to the Negro people. We 
are speaking to the white people. We 
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are speaking to the country. Why not in- 
clude causes which we know have bear- 
ing on the disorders and have contributed 
to bringing them to fruition? 

2 95 McCLELLAN. Why not put them 
a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I had the floor. That time came 
from the other side. 

All I want to say is that if there is any 
way to make the investigation broader 
and more efficient than is provided by the 
language we have, without writing out 
each specific area, an amendment like 
that will be welcome. As far as Iam con- 
cerned, I want the investigation as broad 
and inclusive as language can make it, 
and this language does it. But if we are 
going to go into specifics, as to what 
one Senator thinks, or what a majority 
of Senators think, is a basic cause, then I 
think we have to write in the resolution 
any other basic causes. By writing one in, 
do we say to the country that we ex- 
clude all others? The language covers 
any segment of the country, because all 
are treated alike. Everyone is covered. 
Everyone has an equal opportunity to 
make a presentation of evidence as to 
any cause that apparently would be 
relevant to the problem with which we 
are concerned. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; I will yield the 
floor in a minute. 

Mr. MUNDT. I want to ask a question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Very well. 

Mr. MUNDT.. Is it not correct that in 
our longtime association with members 
of this investigating committee, on which 
I serve as ranking Republican member, 
the chairman of the committee now in 
charge of the floor has never on any 
single occasion prevented the minority 
from calling any witness that we wanted 
4 call on any question under investiga- 
tion? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No. At the risk of in- 
curring the criticism of the members of 
my own party on the committee, on one 
occasion which I remember specifically, 
we did call witnesses for the minority and 
let them make a full presentation and de- 
velopment of what they had in mind. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wanted 
that answer in the Recorp, because I can 
assure the Senator from Kentucky and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, as rank- 
ing Republican member on that commit- 
tee, that if there is any witness they 
want called from any area of the country 
whatsoever, they need only present his 
name or her name to me, as ranking 
minority member of the committee, and 
I will present it to the chairman and 
insist that the witness be called. We have 
that prevailing working agreement on 
our committee. 

The chairman may say to me, as he 
sometimes has, “Kart, I think you are 
mistaken to call that fellow as a witness; 
if you all want him as a witness, you have 
got to assume responsibility for him, but 
you can call him.” 

So if you want a witness called, I shall 
reply, “On the recommendation of Sen- 
ator Scorr, or on the recommendation 
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of Senator Coon, I have been asked to 
call this witness, and so you will have 
to assume responsibility for his appear- 
ance. But he will be called.” 

We cannot go any further than that. 

One further thing. It so happens that 
the Senator from South Dakota has 
served on investigating committees of 
Congress longer than any other Member 
in congressional history, because I 
started on the Dies committee of the 
House long before we had a Committee 
on Investigations in the Senate and be- 
fore we had an internal security sub- 
committee of our Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I served on the House commit- 
tee with Martin Dies on down through 
the years until I came to the Senate, 
when I was fortunate enough to be as- 
signed to the Government Operations 
Committee, which shortly set up an in- 
vestigations subcommittee, and I have 
been on it ever since. 

One of the biggest difficulties we have 
run into, both in the House and in the 
Senate, when conducting an investiga- 
tion, is that when you stipulate some of 
the things you are going to investigate, 
you may fail to include one. The sharp 
lawyers who come before us represent- 
ing witnesses then challenge our author- 
ity and jurisdiction. 

By the generalized terms in the pend- 
ing resolution, however, we omit nothing. 

88 we will investigate the mat- 
ters alluded to in the Cooper amend- 
ment—those and many other factors. 
But once you start specifying issues in 
enabling legislation you endanger the 
success of the investigation, because you 
may have omitted a precise enough al- 
legation to the specific thing which you 
find from the evidence you have need 
to investigate. 

Therefore, I hope that the Cooper 
amendment will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield the floor? 
Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
situation is that the proponents of the 
amendment have 3 minutes remaining, 
and the opponents of the amendment 
have 33 minutes. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I yield 5 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that there are two fundamental 
points involved in the matter now before 
the Senate. The first is whether or not the 
pending resolution is broad enough to 
deal with all aspects of the problem. 

Mr. President, a reading of the resolu- 
tion by anyone who has followed the 
dialog here on the floor of the Senate 
cannot, I think, help but lead him to the 
conclusion that the committee is em- 
powered to deal with all aspects of the 
problem before the Senate at the mo- 
ment. I refer specifically to the language 
in section 5 on page 2 of the reculu- 
tion, alluded to previously, in which 
reference is made to “immediate and 
longstanding causes, the extent and ef- 
fects of such occurrences and crimes, 
and measures necessary for their im- 
mediate and long-range prevention.” 

Mr. President, this is the case of the 
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lawyer deciding whether he is going to 
make a general pleading or a specific 
pleading. Obviously, you are better off 
to come in with a general authorization 
than to try to particularize a situation 
in which you may make the mistake, as 
the Senator from South Dakota has 
pointed out, of leaving something out. 

If we want to request a bill of partic- 
ulars, that would be the net effect, I 
think, of the approach that would be 
followed in accepting the amendment. 
We would then run the danger of leav- 
ing something out. 

Based on the resolution before us, and 
based on the discussion, the legislative 
history, it is quite clear that by the terms 
of the proposed resolution the committee 
is empowered to deal with all aspects of 
the problem. 

My second point is that if this is the 
case, then the only question is, how will 
the hearings be conducted? 

Mr. President, I have served on the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions with the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas for 15 years. We are 
not necessarily of the same persuasion 
on matters affecting civil rights, nor on 
other matters. 

We have, on the committee, a broad 
and diverse representation. There are 
conservatives, there are liberals, there 
are those who take the middle of the 
road—call them what you want to, you 
will find them all on the committee. 

But, Mr. President, I wish to state that 
after 15 years of continuous service with 
the able chairman of the committee, I 
have always found him to be a fair judge. 
He is a man of great integrity. He is a 
just man and a fair man; and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, he is a man possessed of great judi- 
cial temperament and restraint. Any 
Senator who has served on that commit- 
tee, regardless of party or political per- 
suasion, can come to only one conclusion: 
That no one could ask for a fairer judge 
before whom to try an issue. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JACKSON. I ask for 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I yield 3 additional minutes to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I think 
the thing that is bothering many of us, 
including the Senator from Kentucky, is 
that section 5 seems to be attuned only to 
a criminal investigation. With that lan- 
guage no one finds any fault, but we end 
up, on lines 8 through 12, with the words, 
“the extent and effects of such occur- 
rences and crimes, and measures neces- 
sary for their immediate and long-range 
prevention and for the preservation of 
law and order and to insure domestic 
tranquillity within the United States.” 

Mr. President, what do we mean by 
domestic tranquillity? Do we mean social 
justice as well? If we do, then why not 
say so? 

There is in this paragraph no mention 
of the words “social justice.” That is dis- 
turbing us. We want this criminal inves- 
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tigation, but that is not the only thing. 
There is an element of social justice in- 
volved, and somehow, those words ought 
to get in there. 

If we mean by domestic tranquillity the 
elimination of crime alone, we would all 
go along with that, but, on the other 
hand, what we are arguing here, those of 
us who are interested in the whole 
panorama of the disturbances, what they 
mean, and their causes, is that we would 
like to see the words “social justice” in 
there. The Senator from Rhode Island 
would be very happy to see the portion of 
the resolution read “domestic tranquillity 
and social justice within the United 
States.” 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I con- 
clude my remarks by reading a statement 
by the able junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. RIBICOFF]. He was un- 
avoidably detained and could not be 
present, but I think his statement is quite 
pertinent to the discussion that has taken 
place here today. I now read from the 
statement of Senator RIBICOFF: 

The proposed hearings of the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations are 
vitally important and crucial at this point 
in our Nation’s history. 

The problems of our cities are real and 
urgent. For the past year the Subcommittee 
on Executive Reorganization, which I have 
the privilege of chairing, has thoroughly 
explored many of the problems facing the 
cities of America and the Federal role in 
urban affairs. Witnesses from every phase of 
American life have discussed with us the 
economic, social, and psychological factors 
of urban life. 

Chairman MCCLELLAN is a member of the 
Subcommittee on Executive Reorganization. 
I also serve as a member of the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. I have dis- 
cussed the forthcoming hearings with the 
distinguished chairman of the Government 
Operations Committee. He has informed me 
that he intends to include by reference the 
work of the Subcommittee on Executive Re- 
organization. 

Because of the pressure of time and the 
subcommittee’s intention to issue an interim 
report by October 2, 1967, it should not be 
necessary for the Investigations Subcommit- 
tee to repeat the testimony taken in the past 
year by the Subcommittee on Executive Re- 
organization, 

Since the hearings of the Subcommittee 
on Executive Reorganization will be used as 
a basic resource, I would hope they would 
figure in the advice and conclusions that 
will be made by the Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigation. As one member of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Investigations, 
it will be my intention to continue to ex- 
plore all phases of the causes of the riots 
that have plagued the American cities for 
the past four summers. 

I believe the resolution as currently 
drafted is broad enough to encompass all 
factors relevant to this inquiry. 


That is what the able Senator from 
Connecticut, who went into the matter 
very thoroughly, has to say. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the junior 
witnesses who testified before the Sub- 
Senator from Connecticut, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the names of the 110 
committee on Executive Reorganization 
during its inquiry into the Federal role 
in urban affairs be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list of 
names was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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WITNESS List, FEDERAL ROLE IN URBAN AF- 
FARS, AUGUST 15, 1966-JUNE 28, 1967 
SENATORS 
Senator Joseph Clark of Pennsylvania. 
Senator Jacob Javits of New York. 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy of New York. 
Senator Thomas Kuchel of California. 
Senator Philip Hart of Michigan. 
Senator Joseph Tydings of Maryland. 
Senator Harrison A. Williams of New Jersey. 
CONGRESSMEN 


Representative Charles Farnsley of Ken- 
tucky. 
Representative William Widnall of New 
Jersey. 
Representative Adam Clayton Powell of 
New York, 
FEDERAL OFFICIALS 


Secretary Robert Weaver—Dept. of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

Secretary John Gardner—Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Wilbur Cohen—Under Secretary of HEW. 

Phillip Lee—Asst. Secretary for Health 
and Scientific Affairs, HEW. 

Harold Howe—U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

US. Attorney General Nicholas Katzen- 
bach. 

Sargent Shriver— Director, Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Secretary Willard Wirtz—Department of 
Labor. 

Charles Schultze—Director, Bureau of the 
Budget. 

MAYORS AND LOCAL OFFICIALS 


Mayor John Lindsay of New York City. 

Mitchell Ginsberg—Commissioner of Wel- 
fare, New York City. 

Ira Robbins—Vice Chairman, New York 
Housing Authority. 

Mitchell Sviridoff—Administrator, Human 
Resources Administration, New York City. 

Mayor Jerome Cavanagh of Detroit. 

Mayor Sam Yorty of Los Angeles. 

Mayor John Reading of Oakland. 

John Williams—Executive Director, Rede- 
velopment Agency of the City of Oakland. 

Mayor Richard Lee of New Haven. 

Mayor Ivan Allen of Atlanta. 

Mayor Ralph Locher of Cleveland. 

Mayor A. V. Sorenson of Omaha. 

Mrs. Helen Peterson—Director, Commission 
on Community Relations of Denver. 

BUSINESS AND FINANCIERS 

David Rockefeller—The Chase Manhattan 
Bank of New York. 

Gerald Phillipe—Chairman of the Board, 
General Electric. 

J. Stanford Smith—vVice President, Mar- 
keting and Public Relations Service, General 
Electric. 

Bruce Hayden—vVice President, Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company. 

James Rouse—President, Community Re- 
search and Development, Inc. 

James Torrey—Senior Vice President, Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Company. 

Leon Weiner—President, National Assn. of 
Home Builders. 

Nathaniel Rogg—Executive Vice President, 
NAHB. 

Michael Sumichrast—NAHB, Economist. 


SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 


Robert McAtee—John Kraft, Inc, 

Dr. Robert Coles—Research psychiatrist, 
Harvard University Health Service. 

Dr. Sternlieb—Director, Research 
Center, Graduate School of Business Admin., 
Rutgers. 

Lee Rainwater—Professor of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Washington University. 

Milton Kotler—Institute for Policy Stud- 
ies, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. John Spiegel—Center for the Study of 
Violence, Brandeis University. 

Dr. Herber Gans—Center for Urban Edu- 
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cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Derek Roemer—National Institute of 
Mental Health. 

Dr. Kenneth Clark—Director, Social Dy- 
namics Research Institute, City College of 
New York. 

Daniel Moynihan—Joint Center for Urban 
Studies, MIT-Harvard, Director. 

Anthony Downs—Urban Economist, Real 
Estate Research Corporation. 

EDUCATORS 

Dr. James Hester—President, New York 
University. 

William Doebele—Professor of City and 
Regional Development, Graduate School of 
Design, Harvard University. 

Jerome B. Weisner—Dean of School of 
Science, MIT. 

LABOR 

Walter Reuther—President, U.A.W., AFI 
cIo. 

Jack Conway—Executive Director, Indus- 
trial Union Dept., AFL-CIO. 

C. J. Haggerty—Pres., Building and Con- 
struction Trades Dept., AFL-CIO. 

NM. A. Hutcheson—Pres., United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

Peter Fosco—Sec.-Treas., Laborers Inter- 
national Union of North America. 

Gordon Freeman—Pres., International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

Peter Schoemann—Pres., United Assn. of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipefitting Industry of the U.S. and 
Canada 


Hunter Wharton—Pres., International Un- 
ion of Operating Engineers. 

Frank Bonadio—Sec.-Treas., Building and 
Construction Trades Dept., AFL-CIO. 

FOUNDATIONS—PRIVATE INSTITUTES 

Richard Scammon—Vice Pres., Govern- 
mental Affairs Institute. 

Phillip Hallen—Pres., Falk Medical Fund 
of Pittsburgh. 

McGeorge Bundy—President, Ford Founda- 
tion. 

Louis Winnick—Program Officer, 
Foundation. 

RESIDENTS—LOCAL LEADERS 

Arthur Dunmeyer—accompanied Claude 
Brown. 

Eugene Hill—Field rep., Center for Com- 
munity Action Services, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Lee Sterling—Executive Director, American 
Property Rights Assn. 

Mrs. LaVerne Love—Executive 
East Central Citizens Organization. 

Eugene Jenkins—Local Resident. 

Pete Green—L.R. 

Mrs. Barbara Taylor—L.R. 

Mrs. Katie Ridley—L.R. 

Mrs. Etta Horn—Chairman, Barry Farms 
Welfare Mov’t., Washington, D.C. 

Reverend Griffin Smith—Pastor, Worker 
for Urban League of D.C. 

AUTHORS 

Claude Brown—‘Manchild in the Promised 
Land”. 

Ralph Ellison—"“The Invisible Man“. 

Professor Joseph Lyford— The Airtight 
Cage”. 

Harry Golden. 

Budd Schulberg—Director, Watts Happen- 
ing Coffee Shop. 

Harry Dolan—Accompanied Budd Schul- 
berg. 

Johnie Scott—Accompanied Budd Schul- 
berg. 

Lewis Mumford—“The City in History”. 

CLERGY 

Father Henry Browne—Pres., Stryckers Bay 
Neighborhood Council, New York. 

Pastor Leopold Bernhard Columbus, Ohio. 

Reverend Louis DeProfio—Director, Social 
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Action Dept. Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Terrence Cooke—Executive Director, Social 
Action Dept, Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Bridgeport. e 

John Driscoll—Bishop’s Commission on 
Human Rights, Bridgeport. 

Reverend Leon Sullivan—Opportunities In- 
dustrialization Center of Philadelphia. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


Roy Wilkins—Executive Director, NAACP. 
Clarence Mitchell—Washington rep., 
NAACP. 


A. Phillip Randolph—President, A. Phillip 
Randolph Institute. 

Bayard Rustin—Executive Director, A. Phil- 
lip Randolph Institute. 

Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King—Presi- 
dent, Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence. 


Whitney Young—Executive Director, Na- 
tlonal Urban League. 


Floyd McKissick—National Director, CORE. 
LAW ENFORCEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 
Judge George mave die Court of Ap- 
peals, the Sixth Circuit. 


Herbert Sturz—Director, Vera Institute of 
Justice. 


Howard Leary—Police Commissioner, New 
York City. 
PLANNERS 
Constantinos Doxladis—City 


Planner. 
Edward Logue — Administrator, Boston 
Housing Authority. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Melvin Thom—Executive Director, National 
Indian Youth Council, 

Joseph Monserrat—National Director; Mi- 
een Division, Dept. of Labor of Puerto 

co. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. R I am 
confident, with the resolution as drafted 
and based on the discussion here on the 
floor of the Senate, that the committee 
has ample authority to go into all aspects 
of the problem. 

I am one who certainly strongly be- 
lieves that more than one factor is in- 
volved in this problem and that we will 
have to look at all aspects of it. 

With the broad representation that 
we have on both the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations and on the 
Government Operations Committee, the 
full committee, we will make the kind 
of approach that I think will reach into 
all aspects of the problems that have 
arisen and have caused this country so 
much trouble in the past. several years. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
subcommittee chaired by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Rrercorr]—the 
Subcommittee on Executive Reorganiza- 
tion to which the Senator refers—con- 
ducted very extensive hearings last year 
and dealt extensively with many of those 
problems. 

I suggested to the Senator when he 
discussed it with me that there is no 
reason why those hearings cannot be 
made a part of the record of the Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations 
by reference, so it will not be necessary 
to reprint all those hearings, but to make 
them a part of the record of the subcom- 
mittee for its consideration of any facts, 
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testimony, 
therein. 

Those hearings covered the slums, the 
need for rebuilding our cities, and other 
urban matters. The hearings made head- 
lines all over the country. I thought the 
hearings included everything. 

Something was said about social justice 
extending anywhere and social injustice 
contributing to riots and disorder. 

The evidence taken was appropriate 
and relevant. There is no question about 
that. But if we are going to put evidence 
in the record again, we could just go on 
indefinitely. 

I think that any testimony taken under 
oath—and we do take our testimony 
under oath—or any document that is a 
part of the Senate records is appropriate 
and relevant. It is appropriate to make 
that a part of the record by reference 
for the committee’s consideration. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I think 
we may be in danger here of making a 
mountain out of a molehill. 

I support the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], who 
is my chairman in the Senate Commit- 
tee on Government Operations and its 
permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions. 

I believe the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] would 
be unnecessary and unwise, though, as 
he has quite rightly today pointed out, I 
have made clear that I believe the 
achievement of law and order will re- 
quire, among other things, the elimina- 
tion of the root causes for hostility and 
resentment in our society. 

This amendment is unnecessary, how- 
ever. Senate Resolution 150 directs a 
study by the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. I would point out, 
as has been done already by the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], that one of its subcommittees, 
of which I am a member and of which 
the distinguished Senator from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. Rrsrcorr] is chairman, has 
already conducted, over a period of more 
than a year, a very excellent and de- 
tailed study along the very lines en- 
visaged by this amendment. As has been 
said by the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Risicorr], these most 
useful hearings can very well be incor- 
porated by reference into the record of 
the hearings under Senate Resolution 
150. 

Moreover, other legislative committees 
of the Senate and the President’s Spe- 
cial Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders are involved in various aspects 
of this subject, and we may be sure, 
therefore, it will be examined fully. 

Further, Senate Resolution 150, as re- 
ported by the Senate Rules Committee, 
already requires “a full and complete 
study and investigation” of both the 
“immediate and longstanding causes.” 

Lastly, so long as all other committees 
of the Senate are continuing to function, 
it seems to me rather ineffectual and un- 
wise to amend a resolution setting juris- 
diction for an inquiry, over the objection 
of the very chairman who must bear the 
large responsibility for conducting it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
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or information developed 
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Senator from North Carolina yield time 
to me so that I may address a remark to 
the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I yield 2 minutes to the senior 
Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I join with 
the junior Senator from Washington 
LMr. Jackson] in his appraisal of the 
judiciousness of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

If I were a plaintiff or defendant in a 
case, I would be perfectly willing to ap- 
pear in court with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] sitting on 
the bench. 

That is the highest compliment that 
I think can be paid to his judiciousness. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the senior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. We are engaged in de- 
bating semantics. I want to make a sug- 
gestion for a modification of the amend- 
ment that i think will accomplish what 
the Senator from Kentucky and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island have in mind, 
but will not result in the amendment 
being added, as the Senator from Ken- 
tucky proposes, on page 2, line 12, at the 
very end of that paragraph. 

I would like to suggest that we take 
section 5 which reads: 

The Committee on Government Operations 
or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof 
is authorized and directed until January 31, 
1968, to make a full and complete study and 
investigation of riots, violent disturbances of 
the peace, vandalism, civil and criminal dis- 
order, insurrection, the commission of crimes 
in connection therewith, the immediate and 
long-standing causes— 


And add this language: “including 
among others,” so that it is not singu- 
larized to these. 

Continuing to read: 
the extent to which economic or social 
causes may have bearing on such disorders, 
the extent and effects of such occurrences 
and crimes, and measures necessary for their 
immediate and long-range prevention and for 
the preservation of law and order and to in- 
ae 3 tranquillity within the United 

ates. 


If we put that in there and do not add 
it on the end as a separate provision as 
the Senator from Kentucky does, we in- 
corporate it with among other causes.“ 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator would say, all causes,“ that 
would be all right. I do not want any 
objections. 

Mr. MORSE. Including all others? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. “Including all oth- 
ers.” I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

I wish to say, in relation to what the 
Senator from Washington has said, that 
it is a question of whether or not we 
are going to put in a generalized plead- 
ing here or a specific one. The trouble 
is that the public does not understand 
the legal matters, but you are going to 
have a lot of discussion as to whether 
or not the committee will take a look at 
the allegations of what some of the causes 
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are that produced the riots. I am say- 
ing “allegations” when I make this argu- 
ment. All I suggest is including all oth- 
ers, such as the exten. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Why does the Sen- 
ator not just add “including all causes”? 
I would accept that, because nothing 
would be left out. Just say “all causes.” 
This says, “the commission of crimes in 
connection therewith, the immediate and 
longstanding causes.” Include all causes. 

Mr. MORSE. But the Senator would 
not be willing to accept “including all 
other causes, such as economic and social 
causes”? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senator goes 
into that, I would have to include some 
others. I told the Senator that any aspect 
that any member of the subcommittee 
wants investigated will be investigated, 
so far as the chairman is concerned. 

Mr. MORSE. The fact remains that 
editorials and statements and newspaper 
articles keep referring to economic and 
social causes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Tell the newspapers 
to refer to exactly what I have said, and 
quote the chairman, and say that he has 
the unanimous endorsement of every 
member of the subcommittee. I do not 
know how it can be made any stronger 
than that. If we are going to start spec- 
re we have a long way to go. 

SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
1 yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am simply pleading with 
the Senator to accept the fact that some 
of us are concerned about problems 
which may not be of the same priority 
to some others. In order to achieve this, 
we are simply proposing, as the Senator 
from Oregon has suggested, not the 
lengthy enumeration of a number of 
causes, but the indication that among 
the causes to be considered there are 
these. If that is done, I would urge the 
Senator from Kentucky to accept the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Oregon as a substitute for his. 

Mr. MeCLELLAN. Why not say in- 
cluding all others,” also? Why single out 
just one thing? Why not say “all causes,” 
and stop? If the Senator wants to single 
out one he thinks is important, there are 
other factors that other Senators think 
are important, also. If we are going to 
do that, we will nave a pack list of them. 
“AN” means all, and the members of the 
ee will adhere to that defini- 

on. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am simply trying to 
make a point on which we could all be 
found together, because I support the 
resolution. I would like us all to be to- 
gether, rather than show a difference of 
opinion on a record vote, if we could 
avoid it, because I believe the unanimity 
of the Senate in investigating the riots 
and their causes is a desirable objective 
in itself. That is why I was pleading with 
the Senator to permit some of us to have 
our way, with the assurance that this is 
important. The economic and social 
causes are so broad as to encompass a 
very large tage of the whole field. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 5 minutes on the 
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resolution to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, first of all, I would like to say 
that I do not believe any Member of the 
Senate feels that an investigation would 
be in any firmer, juster, or more equita- 
ble hands than those of the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas. We all know 
that the Senator will be judicious, that 
he will give the utmost consideration to 
every member of the committee—to the 
majority as well as the minority—and 
that the committee will handle its re- 
sponsibilities with complete fairness to 
the witnesses. 

However, I believe that what we are 
really talking about is something which 
goes far beyond this. The distinguished 
Senator from Washington has said that 
one of the questions before us is how 
the investigation will be handled. I could 
not disagree with him more. Every Sen- 
ator who will support the Cooper amend- 
ment would state that the Senator from 
Arkansas will handle the matter judici- 
ously. When the Senator from Washing- 
ton suggests, as the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has also suggested, that we are 
really balancing a bill of particulars 
against a general plea, I believe that this 
is an oversimplification of what is much 
more basic and much more funda- 
mental 

During the last 3 weeks, the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary has been conducting 
hearings on the questions of the anti- 
riot bill that has passed the House of 
Representatives. During that investiga- 
tion, the distinguished chairman of the 
committee indicated that other witnesses 
would be called as well as those sched- 
uled. The one thing that impressed me 
in the course of the hearings was that 
the law enforcement officials who testi- 
fied time and time again cited economic 
and social forces as the fundamental 
causes of the riots. They used these 
words. 

To find further mention of these fac- 
tors, one need only refer to the report 
of the grand jury of Cleveland, Ohio. 
They list the various elements that they 
feel were at the root of the riots. They 
talk about the density of population, in- 
adequate and substandard housing, 
charging of exorbitant rents by absentee 
landlords, nonenforcement of the hous- 
ing code, woefully inadequate recreation- 
al facilities, substandard educational fa- 
cilities, excessive food prices, and the de- 
nial of equal economic opportunities. 
These are clearly economic and social 
causes, and it is these which must be ex- 
amined. 

If the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas would care to suggest other fac- 
tors to be examined as well. I am sure 
they will be accepted by the Senator from 
Kentucky. But the words “economic and 
social” apply to the factors which many 
of us believe are fundamental to a ques- 
tion which is not only before the Senate 
but also before the whole Nation. We 
want these factors included because they 
are at the heart of the matter. We do 
not believe that you are just listing two 
words of a long list of 20. We believe 
that these two words, by any kind of 
interpretation, will guide the inquiry 
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to the fundamental issues which are be- 
fore the country. We want to be able 
to examine the whole situation, and we 
need a declaration of the Senate to this 
effect. We can not leave the question of 
which witnesses will be called to the 
members of the committee alone, no mat- 
ter how competent they be. The Senate 
as a whole must speak on the question 
that is before us. We know that the 
Senator from Arkansas will do an ef- 
fective job; that is not being disputed. 

The question is whether we, in the 
Senate, believe that economic and social 
causes are so fundamental to the ques- 
tion that is before the Nation that we 
want to see it inscribed in the resolution. 
This is the matter before us. 

We can talk about a bill of particulars; 
we can talk about the equity of the in- 
vestigation. But this is not the issue. The 
American people want to hear the voice 
of the ghetto. They want to hear from 
clergymen who have been dealing with 
this problem. They want to hear from 
businessmen who are trying to bring in- 
dustry into the ghetto. They want to hear 
from the educators. These are all eco- 
nomic and social factors, and can be 
called nothing else. 

I believe it is imperative that when 
the Senate speaks this afternoon, it does 
not equivocate on this matter. We believe 
that these matters, which are so com- 
prehensive and all inclusive, should be 
inscribed in the resolution, so that all 
Americans will know that we in the Sen- 
ate realize where the causes lie. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I agree with 
the able and distinguished senior Senator 
from Massachusetts that we can expect 
from the chairman of the committee a 
proper performance of whatever duty the 
Senate may impose upon him by the 
resolution. 

But what I am pleading with the 
Senate to do is not to write into the 
resolution an amendment which may 
handicap the Senator from Arkansas and 
the other members of the subcommittee 
in their investigation. 

There are many things that should be 
investigated. I agree with the Senator 
from Washington that this resolution in 
its present form empowers and requires 
the committee to study and investigate 
the extent to which “economic and social 
causes have a bearing on such disorders, 
the community attitudes toward such 
causes in places where such disturbances 
have occurred or may occur, and the re- 
sponse of local authorities thereto.” 

There is no doubt that under the res- 
olution in its present form those mat- 
ters can be investigated, and as a mem- 
ber of the committee I shall insist that 
they are investigated. That is the state- 
ment which has been made by every 
member of the committee who has 
spoken on the floor of the Senate. 

I appeal to Senators to take our assur- 
ance that we will go into those matters 
when we act under this resolution, and 
not jeopardize our power to go into any 
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of the causes, regardless of what they 
may be, by specifying certain things. 

It will be an investigation somewhat 
like the investigation we had several 
years ago by the same committee into 
improper practices in the labor and man- 
agement field. We are going to have peo- 
ple come in with high-powered lawyers 
who are going to challenge the jurisdic- 
tion of this committee whenever it goes 
into fields of activities which witnesses 
do not like. I can assure the Senate there 
will be many of those cases. Let us not 
jeopardize the power by writing into it 
the Cooper amendment when the ob- 
jective is clearly embraced in the lan- 
guage now in the resolution. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 1 minute? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
mounting violence in cities all over the 
country presents a tragic problem to the 
ordinary citizen, as well as to the State, 
local, and Federal officials charged with 
maintaining order. 

We must ask ourselves where justice 
lies and what can be done to redress the 
legitimate grievances of many of our citi- 
zens. However, one fact stands out, every 
society must protest itself against vio- 
lence and lawlessness. 

No person has a right to act against 
the public safety, anywhere, any time. 
When near- exists in this Nation, 
when troublemakers defy the law, incite 
rioting, burning, pillaging and murder 
there must be action. 

Punishment of those who break the law 
must be swift and decisive, no matter 
who they may be. The protection of life 
and property must be primary and total. 

Mr. President, the Kansas Junior 
Chamber of Commerce at its meeting on 
August 6, adopted a resolution express- 
ing grave concern over the riots and civil 
disobedience throughout the Nation and 
in our own State of Kansas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be made a part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION BY KANSAS JAYCEES 

Whereas, though the Kansas Jaycees be- 
lieve strongly that the brotherhood of man 
transcends the sovereignty of nations and 
sympathize most sincerely with any people 
whose rights and freedoms are violated or in- 
fringed upon in any way, we believe equally 
as strongly that government should be of 
laws rather than of man, and; 

Whereas, the Kansas Jaycees are most con- 
cerned and disturbed by the frequent occur- 
ences of all manner of civil disobedience 
throughout the United States in general and 
within the Great State of Kansas in particu- 
lar; 
Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Kansas 
Jaycees assembled at the 1967 Summer Board 
of Directors Meeting that we firmly and 
strongly condemn civil disobedience as a 
means of redress, no matter how just the 
grievance. 

In Testimony Whereof, The authorized Of- 
ficers of the Organization have hereto affixed 
their official signatures this 6th day of August 


1967. 
HERB CONYERS, 
President. 
Jack SWARTZ, 
Executive Vice President. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for 3 minutes? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to call attention to the first three 
paragraphs in this resolution which I 
spoke about a while ago. 

We are not talking about some people 
who did something by mistake. People 
come to me and want to know if I am 
going to investigate whether there is 
Communist influence behind these mat- 
ters. They mention other possibilities. 
Are we going to single out one cause 
and not mention other causes? I say the 
word “all” and use the word “all” to 
mean all. 

Mr. President, here is the language 
that was initially drafted to follow what 
I had in mind: 

(1) the extent to which, and the manner 
in which, such riots, insurrection, and other 
violent disturbances of the peace are ad- 
vocated, incited, instigated, organized, di- 
rected, supported, or conducted by indi- 
viduals or organizations, or by conspiracies of 
organizations or individuals. 


Is there any Senator who would object 
to that? Does any Senator think we 
should not go into that aspect of it, if it 
appears to be a cause? Continuing: 

(2) the extent to which such riots, in- 
surrection, and other violent disturbances of 
the peace are directed toward the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States or of 
any State by force or violence. 


Does any Senator object to our going 
into that? If there is any evidence to 
that effect, should it not be developed? 
There are many persons in this country 
who think communism is behind the 
situation, and that the Communists 
move in and exploit these conditions. 
Should we not investigate that? If we are 
going to specify, would it not be well to 
specify that? 

(3) the extent to which such riots, insur- 
rection, and other violent disturbances of 
the peace, and the commission of robbery, 
looting, arson, infliction of bodily harm, and 
other criminal offenses occurring in the 
course or consequence thereof, are advocated, 
incited, instigated, organized, directed, or 
supported by any foreign or subversive 
organization. 


There are these Rap Browns—is that 
his name?—who are agitating, saying, 
“Go get your gun; go get your gun.” Does 
the Senate not want that aspect investi- 
gated? Should we specify? I say we can 
investigate under the general “all” and 
investigate all causes. 

I think the aspects I have mentioned 
are just as important as some of the 
others. Why specify one and not specify 
the others? I could mention a half dozen 
more. I am simply giving a few illustra- 
tions. With the word of every member of 
the committee, with the Senate looking 
over its shoulder, with the record of this 
committee in the past, there is not a 
Senator at the moment who doubts that 
every aspect of it will be investigated. 
I do not believe there is. It will all be 
done. All“ means all. 

Mr. President, you can add to it, and 
add to it ad infinitum, but all is all. But 
let us keep it “all” and let there be no 
misunderstanding that certain aspects 
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were included and others were not in- 
cluded. The Senate should keep it as it is. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spor in the chair). The Senator from 
Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, neither 
the amendment nor what I have said 
today questions the intentions of the 
chairman or the committee to do their 
duty under the instructions of the Sen- 
ate. Even if there were no instructions 
I am sure the chairman and the com- 
mittee would do their duty. 

But, as I said a few moments ago, it is 
not only the members of the committee 
but the Senate itself which must speak 
and signal its intention to the country 
as to the full scope of the investigation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Would the Senator 
want to give his viewpoint to the exclu- 
sion of other viewpoints? Why not speak 
on all of them? 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator has them 
in his resolution now. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, All of this is not 
specified in the resolution. So is the Sen- 
ator’s suggestion in the resolution. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I tried 
to point out these matters in colloquy. 
Perhaps I did not express myself as elo- 
quently as other Senators. There are two 
factors connected with the riots. One is 
criminal activity; there may be Com- 
munist activity. 

In the resolution drawn by the Sen- 
ator’s staff crimes are named. The reso- 
lution states the committee will make a 
full and complete study and investiga- 
tions of riots, violent disturbances of the 
peace, vandalism, civil and criminal dis- 
orders, insurrection, and some of them 
approach a revolution against the Gov- 
ernment. Then in the next clause “the 
commission of crimes in connection 
therewith” is specified. All of this em- 
bodies every criminal activity which has 
had a part in the incitation, instigation, 
and criminal operations during the riots. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. President, I believe there has been 
criminal activity. Those who have com- 
mitted crimes should be punished. There 
is no difference on this point. The people 
and their property must be protected 
against criminals. 

I am saying, and I do not believe it is 
fully understood—there is a second ele- 
ment connected with these riots and dis- 
turbances. I am distinguishing between 
the operating factor, the immediate op- 
erating factors of these riots, which are 
specified and in many cases criminal, and 
the long-seated social and economic fac- 
tors which have contributed to the emer- 
gence of riots. But the committee does 
not want to include this. But the country 
wants it included. I believe the Senate 
wants it included. I believe they should be 
included—the social and economic cause. 

We hold the Senator from Arkansas, 
the chairman of the committee, in re- 
spect. Nevertheless, we have to make our 
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views known. It is close to all of us. I 
ee we should go into the very roots 
of it. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, that is all 
I have to say, I shall say no more. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, how much time do we have 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven 
minutes remain on the amendment and 
17 minutes on the resolution. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
thank the Chair. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to suggest a possible compromise 
that could bring us together. What we 
have been arguing here is largely a 
battle of semantics. We know that the 
committee is going to go into all the mat- 
ters, incorporated in the Cooper amend- 
ment. All those and many, many more. 
I quite agree with the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], based on my 
own experience, that when we start stip- 
ulating specific situations to be included 
in investigative hearings, we run into 
problems. 

If the Senate will listen, perhaps it 
will satisfy the Senators from Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and others if, on line 7, on page 2, I pro- 
pose, simply as a compromise—I am sat- 
isfied with it as it is, but I think this 
would clear the atmosphere—to make it 
read: “commission of crimes therewith, 
all causes“ which is not in there now— 
“immediate and outstanding and effects.” 

Thus we have got “all causes and ef- 
fects, immediate and outstanding.” What 
more could anyone ask? 

The legislative history will show from 
the discussion on the Senate floor, cer- 
tainly, that this is a modification which 
would be made in recognition of the fact 
that we are going into the economic 
causes, social causes, educational causes, 
recreational problems, ad infinitum, in- 
cluding all other causes and factors that 
will be included. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
informs me that I misspoke myself. I 
oe here “immediate and long stand- 

g” 

Let me read it again, because I think 
it is a happy compromise and we can 
avoid a disruptive vote and the indica- 
tions around the country that perhaps 
we are starting an investigation with a 
substantial number of Senators divided 
against each other: 

At the end of line 7 on page 2, after the 
words “commission of crimes in connection 
therewith, . . . all causes, immediate and 
long standing, and effects of such occur- 
rences .. .” 


All the reasons—all the effects—all the 
causes—everything is there. Why would 
that not keep us happy and united? 

Mr. President, I offer the compromise 
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in the hope it will be acceptable to the 
other Senators. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
would accept that amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is the Senator of- 
fering another amendment, or what is 
being suggested? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. That 
is what I want to know. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. With the other 
amendment pending, I think we have a 
parliamentary situation, do we not? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent—and I will reintro- 
duce that request for the yeas and 
nays—that the yeas and nays be tempo- 
rarily suspended. Let me assure the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky that I will reinsti- 
tute it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MUNDT. If the all“ can be ac- 
cepted, it makes the point, because it was 
done in recognition of the persuasive 
arguments made here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the order for the yeas and 
nays is rescinded. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield me 
30 seconds? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I yield 
30 seconds to the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 30 
seconds. 

Mr. MORSE. My objection to the 
amendment is that it does not touch at 
all on the controversy, which is over the 
language that should be added to the bill 
on the part of those who feel that some 
reference should be made to the social 
and economic causes which should be in 
the resolution. We could not possibly 
consider it as a substitute for the Cooper 
amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. We want to include it in 
the presentation. I believe it is the pref- 
erence of the Senator from Kentucky, 
too. I want no part of the amendment 
when we have already summarized the 
findings. I want them included. He wants 
them included, too. This will include it 
all without prejudice and without 
preference. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If I understand the 
parliamentary situation correctly, it will 
be impossible to accept the corrective 
words of the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota, unless the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky withdrew his 
amendment for that purpose. If that 
were done, then the amendment could 
once again be reinstituted. Therefore, I 
should like to make a unanimous-con- 
sent request—I should like to ask the 
Senator from Kentucky if he would 
agree to such a procedure, because if he 
would not, it would not be worth it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the efforts of the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota and others 
to try to get language which would be 
acceptable to those who oppose the 
amendment I have offered. 
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I do not wish to be doctrinaire, but 
after all, the fact is, this language ex- 
prespog the same position that the bill 

oes. 

I appreciate the effort of the Senator 
from South Dakota, but there is no real 
change involved by putting in the word 
“all.” It does not change the point. It 
does not change the substance of things. 
If the Senator from Arkansas accepts 
the language that the Senator from Ore- 
gon offered, the words “economic and so- 
cial causes,” instead of “all other 
causes,” I think that would settle it. But 
that is my position. I do not wish to be 
dogmatic about this thing. I do not wish 
to be a “nit-picker’ on amendments. 
But this amendment deals with a situa- 
tion which is one of the most serious 
ever to confront this country since the 
Civil War. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. MUNDT. I simply want to reiterate 
that if, in fact, those advocating the 
Cooper amendment in its revised version 
or that offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon, are doing that to give priority con- 
sideration to any of the causes, then 
certainly the Senator from Arkansas is 
eminently correct. We do not want our 
jury to have the verdict written and the 
case prejudged before we meet. We do 
not want to give any preference to any 
one or two or more conceivable causes. 
So we say “all,” stipulating none, elimi- 
nating none. What could be fairer than 
that? If what we want is a complete in- 
vestigation, we will get it. If we want 
a direct and unprejudiced investigation, 
let us reject the Cooper amendment. I 
hope that my proposed compromise may 
be accepted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as a 
matter of good faith to the Senator from 
Kentucky, I ask for the yeas and nays 
again on the Cooper amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Maryland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I do not 
yield to any Senator in my admiration 
for the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas, nor in the fact that the resolu- 
tion belongs in the committee chaired by 
the distinguished Senator. 

I have listened to this debate and was 
greatly relieved by the remarks of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son] and the comments of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 

The trouble with the compromise so- 
lution offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota is that in the minds of the 
American people—the young people in 
our country particularly—should they 
read that the proposal of the Senator 
from Kentucky, supported by a great 
many Senators, had been rejected, and 
that the compromise the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] offered, which was 
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only three or four words in one line, was 
also rejected and refused, they could only 
interpret that refusal as being a fact— 
however far from the truth it may be— 
that this committee is not going to look 
into the social and economic causes of 
the riots. 

The reason the amendment of the 
Senator from South Dakota does not do 
the trick is this. It would if the language 
of the Senator read: “To make a full 
and complete study and investigation of 
the riots and the immediate causes 
thereof.” But it does not read that way. 
There are five lines stating, “To make a 
full and complete study and investiga- 
tion of riots, violent disturbances of the 
peace, vandalism, civil and criminal dis- 
order, insurrection, the commission of 
crimes in connection therewith,” all of 
which is good and proper, and all of 
which should be done, but then the Sena- 
tor refuses to put in three or four words 
which are proposed, saying that among 
the causes the committee is going to look 
into are the social and economic causes, 
even though at the same time the rank- 
ing member and the chairman say they 
are going to look into them. That may 
be, but it does not make sense. The young 
people are not going to interpret it that 
way. Students are not doing to interpret 
it that way. They are going to interpret 
it as meaning the committee is not going 
to do a complete and thorough job. We 
know that is not the truth, but the effect 
of refusing any type of compromise can 
only be interpreted that way. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if we 
are going to amend the resolution, let 
us put in all these causes. Does anybody 
object? If we are going to amend it, let 
us put them all in. I do not care. But 
let us not single out one. I was trying to 
suggest that “all” means all-inclusive, 
but if it does not without specific men- 
tion of each cause, and if this amendment 
proposes to cover the situation, then let 
us include them all. Why are we going 
to discriminate against some? It is said 
that certain persons may think we are 
leaving out one important aspect. Some 
persons may think we are leaving out 
others. I think “all” means all. If we are 
going to name any, let us name all of 
them. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to including all of them. There 
still has to be a flexible clause in there. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, It is in there. If we 
are going to include all of them, here is 
the final one I suggested. It reads: “such 
other factors as the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, may consider ma- 
terial to a determination of the nature 
and extent of appropriate measures for 
the control of crime and the preserva- 
tion of domestic tranquillity within the 
United States.” 

The only reason this resolution is in 
its present shape is that we did not want 
to try to include everything. If we had 
done so, we might have forgotten some- 
thing 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am 
satisfied with that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. With all Senators 
saying they are satisfied, everyone in the 
country ought to be satisfied if there is 
confidence in the Senate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Unfortunately, when- 
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ever there is a debate in the Senate for 
2 or 3 hours and there are this many 
Senators who have speeches, that is not 
going to be the impression left. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I yield such time to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] as 
he would like to have. 

How much time do I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has a total of 19 minutes left on the 
amendment and the resolution. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I yield 
whatever time the Senator needs on the 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, I op- 
pose the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Coorer]. During the delibera- 
tions of the committee, I stated, and I 
state today, that it is my belief that there 
should be an investigation by the Con- 
gress of the riots, of the causes therefor, 
that findings be made by a congressional 
committee, and that recommendations 
be presented by a congressional 
committee. 

I congratulate the President of the 
United States on having appointed a 
commission of very outstanding and dis- 
tinguished personages to look into the 
riots, to make findings thereon, and to 
make recommendations for solutions. I 
do believe, however, that the Congress 
should act independently of whatever the 
Commission appointed by the President 
may do, because under our system of 
checks and balances and separation of 
powers, the Congress is a coordinate and 
coequal branch, and it is the Congress 
which must legislate and appropriate. 

So I feel it is very important that Con- 
gress have a look-see on its own, make 
its own independent findings, and sub- 
mit whatever recommendations it thinks 
are justified on the basis of those find- 
ings. I believe that the Committee on 
Government Operations is the appro- 
priate committee to make such an in- 
vestigation. 

I submitted a resolution, which was 
coauthorized by Senator Byrp of Vir- 
ginia, and which was cosponsored by 
other Senators, to establish a select com- 
mittee of the Senate to make an investi- 
gation of riots and crime and to make 
recommendations back to the Senate; but 
I believe the Committee on Government 
Operations, and particularly the subcom- 
mittee known as the McClellan subcom- 
mittee, being already established, already 
having a staff, already having the rooms 
and facilities, already having the experi- 
ence, the contacts, and the know-how, is 
in a much better position to investigate 
this matter and make recommendations 
concerning the matter than would some 
select committee established by a reso- 
lution such as the one which I intro- 
duced. So I gave my support to the reso- 
lution which had been offered by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas, and I give my support today to 
that resolution. 

An amendment was offered by Sen- 
ator Cooper in committee by which he 
sought to insert the words “economic 
or social causes.” I opposed that amend- 
ment in committee. I opposed it because 
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I felt that the word “causes” which ap- 
peared in the resolution submitted by 
Senator McCLELLAN was all inclusive. It 
was the beginning and the end of causes. 
It was the alpha and omega of causes. 
It was comprehensive. It included all 
causes. 

I felt that for the Rules Committee to 
begin writing certain terms, certain ad- 
jectives, into that phrase, seeking to 
modify the word “causes” to include the 
words social or economic,” would, in my 
judgment, be putting the stamp of ap- 
proval upon those suggestions that have 
been made to the effect that the riots are 
the results of economic conditions or 
social conditions in this country. 

I am not opposed to the committee’s 
looking into those things. I think it 
should look into social and economic and 
other factors. It should attempt to deter- 
mine the extent to which poverty, unem- 
ployment, the ghettos, the slums, what 
have you, are factors in the riots, if they 
are factors. 

I am not saying that they are not, but 
I do not agree with those individuals who 
proclaim that the sole causes of the riots 
are poverty, unemployment, the ghettos, 
the slums, et cetera. These may be fac- 
tors, but I believe that there are other 
factors. I believe that there may be other 
causes, and I do not believe we should 
adopt a resolution here which prejudges 
the case before the McClellan commit- 
tee has an opportunity to reach its own 
judgment in the matter. 

So I oppose the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kentucky for two rea- 
sons: One, if we wrote those words in, 
we would, ipso facto, be putting the 
stamp of approval on the root causes 
of the riots as being specifically economic 
and social. I want to emphasize that Iam 
not attempting to say that there are not 
economic and social factors. But they 
may go further and it should not be our 
purpose or function to prejudge the mat- 
ter in writing this resolution. Secondly, 
I felt in the committee, and I feel today, 
that if the Senate writes the words eco- 
nomic” or “social” into this phraseology, 
it is going to be excluding, by implication, 
any other possible causes. 

I am sure that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, being a former judge, is very well 
acquainted with that maxim of statutory 
construction, “expressio unius est exclu- 
sio alterius“ in other words, the men- 
tion of one thing implies the exclusion 
of another thing. 

I, like the Senator from Arkansas, am 
perfectly willing to include the words 
“economic or social” if we go on to in- 
clude other factors which at least some 
people in this country, including my- 
self, feel may constitute root causes of 
riots. But to leave the other words out, 
and to include only these two, to me, 
would mean putting a stamp of appro- 
val upon a certain alleged cause, pre- 
judging the case before the McClellan 
committee has an opportunity to regis- 
ter its own judgment, and would be, by 
implication at least, excluding other 
things which I believe the committee 
should examine in making its own find- 
ings and recommendations. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, how much time do we have 
remaining? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 11 minutes remaining on the 
resolution. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. How 
much additional time does the Senator 
from West Virginia need? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator may yield me whatever time he 
wishes, and retain the rest. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. If 
the Senator will save 2 minutes for me, 
he may use the rest of it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. Mr. President, I hesitate to 
take the time of the Senate to deal with 
a matter which is somewhat in the cate- 
gory of personal privilege with me, but 
I do wish briefly to make reference to a 
certain press story which alluded to me 
as a member of the committee, with re- 
gard to my words and actions during the 
deliberations on this resolution in execu- 
tive session. 

I hold in my hand the Charleston, 
W. Va., Gazette of Wednesday, August 2, 
1967. I allude to the story therein by 
John Herbers, New York Times Service, 
which made reference to discussions re- 
garding the McClellan resolution during 
its consideration by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. The 
story is headlined “Senators To Probe 
Rioting”; then there is a subheadline 
which reads thus: “Byrp Helps Kill 
Causes Check.” 

I read excerpts from that story as 
follows: 

The Senate permanent investigations sub- 
committee headed by John L. McClellan of 
Arkansas was chosen Tuesday to conduct the 
chief congressional inquiry into the cause 
and cure of urban rioting. 

The selection of this subcommittee by the 
Senate Rules Committee indicated that the 
investigation would stress the law enforce- 
ment aspect rather than the social causes 
underlying the disorders. The McClellan sub- 
committee has conducted widely-publicized 
hearings on organized crime. 

John Sherman Cooper, R-Ky., tried to 
amend the resolution authorizing the inves- 
tigation to direct the panel to search spe- 
cifically for “economic and social” factors 
involved. Cooper’s proposal was rejected by a 
vote of 6 to 2 after some members 
charged that to stress social factors would 
amount to “condoning lawlessness.” 

However, the committee did amend the 
resolution to instruct the committee to look 
into both “immediate and long-standing 
causes” of the riots. 

The committee, meeting in executive ses- 
sion, then approved the resolution by a vote 
of 8 to 1. Approval by the full Senate was 
expected shortly. 

* E . . * 

Robert C. Byrd, D-W. Va., was reported to 
have expressed the strongest opposition to 
Oooper's proposal. At the same time, Byrd 
was critical of two members of President 
Johnson’s Advisory Commission on Racial 
Disorders—Roy Wilkins, executive director of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, and Mayor Ivan 
Allen of Atlanta. 

Byrd was quoted as saying both had indi- 
cated in a television appearance that they 
believed, even before the commission’s in- 
quiry had begun that social and economic 
factors were to blame for the disorders. 


Mr. President, I shall ask in a moment 
to have included in the Recorp, by unani- 
mous consent, the statements that I 
made in the committee with regard to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
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from Kentucky. I never had any discus- 
sion with anyone in the press media con- 
cerning what went on in the committee. 
I never indicated to anyone in the press 
media, or to anyone outside the com- 
mittee, what I had said in the committee. 
I do feel somewhat concerned, when a 
committee has an executive session and a 
Member of the Senate who attends that 
executive session cannot speak f 

out of his heart, without information 
being promptly “leaked” to the press re- 
garding the position taken or the view- 
points expressed by that member in ex- 
ecutive session. 

I am not implying that any Senator 
on the committee talked to the press and 
stated what I had said. I am not going 
to say that any staff member of the com- 
mittee or any staff member of a Senator 
made such a statement. But somebody 
told the press what I had said in an 
executive session of the committee, and 
it was not I. 

Mr. President, I would prefer to make 
my own statements to the press. I have 
never revealed to the press anything that 
was said by a Senator in any executive 
session of any committee. I would hesi- 
tate and would be very reluctant to be- 
lieve that this information was leaked 
to the press by a Senator on that com- 
mittee. I would be reluctant to think 
that, but somebody leaked it. I am re- 
luctant to believe that a Senator’s staff 
member did it. I can only say that if I 
had a staff member who revealed the 
statements of any Senator in an execu- 
tive session of a committee, and if I 
ever found it out, I know what would 
happen to that staff member, and would 
happen fast. I just think it is a very 
serious indictment of a committee when a 
member cannot sit in that committee 
and express himself freely without hav- 
ing someone report to the press what 
was said by the member in executive 
session. 

In this instance the matter is of little 
moment to me, except that a very basic 
principle is involved—a principle upon 
which rests the integrity of the Com- 
mittee system and, indeed, of the legis- 
lative process. For if legislators cannot 
speak frankly on the great issues of the 
day, and with full assurance that their 
words and actions in an executive ses- 
sion will not be taken out of context and 
given publicity, then the legislative proc- 
ess will be greatly impaired. 

In my case, no great harm was done 
to me. My viewpoint was not misstated 
except for the fact that it was not fully 
stated, and, in any event, it was pre- 
‘sumptuous, officious, and wrong for any 
reference to have been made to my posi- 
tion, in an executive session, by anyone 
other than me. 

The newspaper story made it appear 
that I was opposed to any considera- 
tion of economic or social factors under- 
lying the recent riots. As I have already 
stated, this is a misrepresentation of 
my position. I think the committee 
should investigate all factors and I also 
believe that the resolution should not 
specify one or two alleged causes to the 
exclusion, or subordination at least, of 
others. 
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So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent, without belaboring the point 
further, that I may insert in the Recorp 
all of my remarks on the Cooper amend- 
ment which were made during the exec- 
utive session of the Committee on Rules 
as shown in the transcript. This will 
permit a clearer understanding of the 
position which I took in executive ses- 
sion on this issue than might appear 
from news stories based on “leaked” 
reports. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Senator ByrD. Mr. Chairman, may I say 
something at this point? 

The CHARMAN. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Byrp. Senator Byrd of Virginia 
and I introduced a resolution. It was cospon- 
sored by Senator Yarborough, Senator Long 
of Louisiana, and Senator McIntyre. I am 
not necessarily wedded to my own resolu- 
tion. My only thought is that the Congress 
ought to have an independent look-see at 
this situation. Now, I congratulate the Presi- 
dent on moving quickly and appointing a 
commission to report findings and recom- 
mendations. I heard two of those commission 
members last night on television, and ap- 
parently they already have their minds made 
up. If all the other members of the com- 
mission are like those two, the commission 
does not need a year to report its recom- 
mendations back; it can report back today 
or tomorrow. I feel the Congress itself has 
a duty to look into this whole matter. Of 
course, it can say that the recommendations 
and findings submitted by the President's 
commission are excellent. The men on that 
commission, no doubt, are rendering a serv- 
ice. However, I think it is vitally important, 
when we have to pass on legislation in the 
future, that we have our own commission or 
committee looking into the matter. 

I have a great deal of confidence in the 
McClellan subcommittee. As has been pointed 
out, it already has its staff. They have had a 
great deal of experience in making investi- 
gations. As far as I know, the subcommittee 
has never been challenged in its findings and 
recommendations, 

As far as I am concerned, I am perfectly 
content to let the McClellan subcommittee 
do the job. I think it could do it more ex- 
peditiously and more thoroughly; but I do 
want to see Congress make its own investi- 
gation. I am perfectly content to let the 
McClellan subcommittee do it. I would be 
glad to support the resolution. 

* * . * * 

Senator Brnb. I believe the resolution be- 
fore us is sufficient because the word causes“ 
is in that resolution, and it authorizes the 
subcommittee to make a full and complete 
study and full investigation of the causes. 
It seems to me that is all-inclusive, and if 
the subcommittee is going to investigate the 
“causes” it cannot eschew any facts which 
may point to discrimination, unemployment, 
poverty, ghettoes, slums, whatever that may 
be, as causes. 

I think if this resolution is finally adopted 
and carries the paragraph authorizing the 
committee and directing it, to study and in- 
vestigate the extent to which such disorders 
have been caused by economic or social 
causes, I think it is going to appear to have 
put its stamp of approval upon the sugges- 
tion which is unproved, that these riots are 
being caused by discrimination or by unem- 
ployment or by poverty, and so forth. 

I am not saying that these are not factors, 
but, as Senator Cooper has stated, “a good 
many people’—I am using his words—‘a 
good many people“ 

Senator Cooprr. What is that? 

Senator Byrd. I am using your words there. 
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You said “a good many people”, and then 
I paraphrase what you said thereafter. Would 
say the things you mentioned are the roots 
of these disturbances. But there also are 
a good many people in the country who do 
not agree with that, and I do think we 
have to start only with what we know. We 
know there have been riots, but we do not 
know what the causes are, and I do not 
think that any resolution we adopt should, 
by implication or otherwise, state the 
imagined or alleged causes before the sub- 
committee has an opportunity to investi- 
gate them. * * * I just do not believe that 
we ought to put our stamp of approval on 
the idea that you can arrive at the causes 
of riots by the things that are set forth in 
this paragraph. 

I heard Roy Wilkinson last night, and I 
heard Mayor Allen, two members of that 
commission, and they had already, ap- 
parently—at least, I so inferred from what 
they said—reached a judgment of what the 
causes are and what the solutions are. I do 
not think we ought to do that. I think we 
ought to leave that up to the subcommittee 
to decide. 


* * * + * 


Senator Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I think we 
make a serious mistake to attempt to define 
any of the causes at this point. As has been 
pointed out, these words that are in the 
resolution are all-inclusive, all-comprehen- 
sive, and they constitute the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end of causes. 
I think it is up to the McClellan Subcommit- 
tee, if we report this resolution and the 
Senate adopts it, to investigate and to find 
the causes. I do believe that ignorance is a 
factor; I do believe that one of the long- 
range solutions is a better education. I do 
not agree that a quality education has to be 
an integrated education, but I do believe 
that education will provide at least part of 
the solution. But I do not think that we 
ought to pick these things out here and start 
putting them in this resolution. 

If we want to do that, why not go on? 

If we want to talk about poverty and dis- 
crimination, why not go on? Why single these 
out and omit the extent to which riots have 
been caused by inflammatory statements by 
public officials? If we are going to use the 
terms discrimination“ and poverty“ as 
causes, why not go ahead and write some 
more in and include inflammatory statements 
by public officials? Why leave these out? Why 
not include incendiary activities and state- 
ments by militant civil rights leaders? Why 
not include some references to the alleged 
activities of anti-poverty workers in orga- 
nizing welfare recipients and other people 
for direct action? Why not include the effect 
of civil rights demonstations and marches. 
Why not make references to the 
birth rate or the growth of illegitmacy? 

All of these things. We can go on ad 
infinitum, if we are going to try to define 
the causes; all of these may be factors. All 
of them. I do not think we ought to attempt 
to assign causes at this point. 


Senator Byrp. I have no objection to the 
inclusion of “immediate and long-standing” 
or the words “immediate and long range.” 

I would like to hear Senator Cannon as 
to what his reaction is, and Senator Cooper 
of course, and all others for that matter. 

I think, again, we are splitting hairs, be- 
cause “causes” are all-inclusive. They are 
both immediate and long standing. I do not 
know why we spend so much time on this, 
I am not opposed to the 


Senator Byrd. If this would be acceptable 
to Senator Cooper, I would suggest a mo- 
tion be made accordingly, and let us get on 
with the reporting. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, what does the Senator from 
Kentucky wish to do with his remaining 
time? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky. On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (after having voted in 
the negative). On this vote I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Brooxe]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yes.” If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastLanp], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musk], and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] are 
absent on officiai business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. McIntyre], the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. METCALF], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Russet], the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
SMATHERS] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senators from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS 
and Mr. Hruska], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], the Senator 
from California [Mr. MurpxHy], and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BROOKE], the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. Fannin], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
and the Senator from North Dakota 
= Youne] are detained on official bus- 
ness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Utah would vote “nay.” 
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On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. HATFIELD] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “‘nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MurpHy] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Percy] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

The pairs of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN] and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE] has been 
previously announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 36, as follows: 


[No. 215 Leg.] 
YEAS—26 

Bartlett Hart Morton 
Bayh Inouye Pastore 

Javits Prouty 
Brewster Kennedy, Mass. Proxmire 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Scott 
Clark Kuchel Tydings 
Cooper McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Fong Monroney Yarborough 
G Morse 

NAYS—36 

Allott Hayden Montoya 
Anderson Hickenlooper Mundt 
Baker il Pearson 
Byrd, Va Holland Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Hollings Smith 
Carlson Jackson Sparkman 
Cotton Jordan, N.C, Spong 
Ellender Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Ervin Long, La. 
Fulbright Magnuson Thurmond 
Hansen Mansfield Williams, Del 

McClellan Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—38 
Aiken Gore Moss 
Bennett Gruening M 
Bible Hartke Muskie 
Brooke Hatfield Nelson 
Burdick Pell 
Cannon Lausche Percy 
Church Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Curtis McCarthy Russell 
Dirksen McGee Smathers 
Dodd McIntyre Symington 
Dominick Metcalf Tower 
Eastland Miller Young, N. Dak 
Fannin Mondale 
So Mr. Cooper’s amendment was 

rejected. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the adoption of the resolution, 
or amended. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, while 
most Senators are present, perhaps I 
should query the majority leader again 
about the program for the remainder of 
the week and for the ensuing week. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. In response to the 
inquiry of the distinguished minority 
leader, it is the intention of the leader- 
ship upon the completion of this vote, to 
lay before the Senate the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961. That will complete 
the business of the day. 

We will come in at 12 o’clock noon, 
Monday next, and following the foreign 
aid bill, we will take up the Defense Ap- 
propriation Act. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand in 
adjournment until 12 o’clock noon Mon- 
day next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS TO INVESTIGATE CRIME 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 150) author- 
izing the Committee on Government 
Operations to investigate crime and law- 
lessness within the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Younc] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Alaska [ Mr. GRUEN- 
Inc], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHe], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Russet], and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SmaTHERS] are necessarily absent. 
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I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. METCALF], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senators from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis and 
Mr. Hrusxal, the Senator from Colorado 
LMr. Dominick], the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. MILLER], the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Mourpuy], and the Senator from 
ao (Mr. Percy] are necessarily ab- 
seni 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Fannin], and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Grir- 
Fin], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Younc], the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Cartson], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are detained on offi- 
cial business. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower], the Senators from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis and Mr. Hruska], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Don- 
nick], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Fannin], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
HATFIELD], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Mrtter], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN], the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. MurrHY] and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy] would each vote 
“yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Brooke] has been previ- 
ously announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 59, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 216 Leg.] 
YEAS—59 
Allott Hayden Morse 
Anderson Hickenlooper Morton 
Baker Mundt 
Bartlett Holland Pastore 
Bayh Ho! Pearson 
Boggs Inouye Prouty 
Brewster Jackson Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Javits Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C. tt 
Case Jordan, Idaho Smith 
Cooper Kennedy, Mass. Sparkman 
Cotton Kennedy, N.Y. Spong 
Dirksen Kuchel nnis 
Ellender Long, La. 
Ervin Magnuson Thurmond 
Fong Mansfield dings 
Fulbright McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Hansen McGovern Williams, Del. 
Harris Monroney Yarborough 
Hart Montoya 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—41 
Aiken Gore Moss 
Bennett Griffin Murphy 
Bible Gruening Muskie 
Brooke Nelson 
Burdick Hatfleld Pell 
Cannon Percy 
Carlson Lausche Ribicoff 
Church Long, Mo. Russell 
Clark Smathers 
Curtis McGee 
Dodd McIntyre ‘Tower 
Dominick Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Eastland Miller Young, Ohio 
Fannin 
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So the resolution (S. Res. 150), as 
amended, was agreed to. 


RIOT NEWS COVERAGE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 2, I released to the press the text 
of a letter which I had sent to the lead- 
ing broadcasting networks and to the 
news wire services. That letter was 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson] on August 4, and 
appears on page 21433. 

In that letter, I said I believe that 
the news media, in many instances, in- 
advertently contributed to the turmoil. 
I called for a more balanced presentation 
of the news during explosive situations 
such as the ones which have rocked 
many of our cities during recent weeks, 
I suggested that the news industry con- 
sider guidelines to be followed in re- 
porting riots and incidents or speeches 
which could spark disturbances or per- 
mit militants to signal opportunities for 
disturbances in other areas. 

I have received numerous replies and 
comments on this matter, some of great 
length, and I am pleased by the needed 
dialog and serious attention to this mat- 
ter which has been generated by my 
letter. 

One relevant comment came to me 
from a young man who attended the 
rally addressed by H. Rap Brown in 
Washington, D.C. He reports as follows: 
A REPORT ON TELEVISION, RADIO, AND PRESS 

COVERAGE OF THE RACIAL SITUATION 


(By a Senate staff observer, August 2) 


A good example of the “unnecessary crisis 
coverage” complained of can be found in the 
media coverage accorded H. Rap Brown’s 
Washington speech of a week ago. All the 
elements of an explosive situation were pres- 
ent. The crowd was openly hostile to the 
white establishment and the press with 
banks of microphones, bright lights, and TV 
cameras became the butt of this resentment. 
One of the first things the black power boys 
did was to shakedown the press by taking up 
a collection and requiring each newsmen 
present to empty his wallet. After the press 
was duly humiliated, the “boys” got down to 
the business at hand. 

At the outset I would like to point out that 
H. Rap Brown is not a charismatic leader. He 
lacks that sense of timing that distinguishes 
a great mob orator from a run of the mill 
haranguer. I found his speech rather more 
humorous than frightening. One would never 
know that it was the same speech that was 
covered on TV some 2 hours later. Only the 
parts about killing, burning, stealing weap- 
ons, and taking white women ever made it 
off the cutting room floor. When you take all 
the worst aspects of an hour and a half 
speech and boil it down into an explosive 
five-minute film package the impact is 
tremendous. 

“Crisis” media coverage of the racial situa- 
tion produces a dangerous spiral effect. Not 
only does it drive the black power “boys” to 
mew excesses; it also over dramatizes the 
situation to the white community who may 
not be in contact with the actual state of 
affairs. The “gut” reaction of each race is to 
take an extremely hostile position toward the 
other. This double polarizing effect makes it 
even more difficult for the moderates of both 
races to establish a meaningful dialogue. 

The press has not been adverse to creating 
news in the past. The Spanish American War 
is a good example of the power the news 
media can exercise over public opinion. No 
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one can afford the luxury of underestimating 
the harm done by this type of coverage. 
When the girls living below me ask me for a 
pistol and my next-door neighbor is out buy- 
ing shotgun shells, it is time to call a halt. 


Earlier this week, the Honorable Clif- 
ford L. Alexander, Jr., newly appointed 
Chairman of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, taped a television 
and radio program with the senior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and 
myself. That program will be broadcast 
in Pennsylvania this coming Sunday, 
August 13. 

I asked Mr. Alexander his opinion of 
the news coverage of the riots, and he 
replied as follows: 


This is a personal opinion, and nothing 
more than that. I don’t claim to be an expert. 
I think it’s an excellent suggestion to set up 
a code. I think it’s a gross job of representa- 
tion of what's going on that's being done by 
the media we are now appearing on. I think 
there are two basic problems that they create 
for the society. One is a general contempt for 
the minority population in the way they 
create Negro leaders by just throwing a mike 
in front of anyone and giving him exposure 
to millions of people around the country 
and saying this is, in fact, representative of 
a community. This was not done generally 
with whites. The second problem is that any 
time you move one of those instruments— 
a television camera and a crew of people— 
into any area, you are bound to attract a 
crowd. And whether, in fact, some discretion 
should be used, when a camera ought to be 
moved in, and when a crew should be moved 
in, is something that I think should be left 
to a number of wise heads and not up to 
someone making an arbitrary judgment by 
some rumor he or she may have heard about 
what's going on on X Street at a given time. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
complete text of letters submitted to me 
by Frank Stanton, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System; Julian 
Goodman, president of the National 
Broadcasting Co.; James C. Hagerty, vice 
president of corporate relations for the 
American Broadcasting Co.; Wes Gal- 
lagher, general manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press; Mims Thomason, president 
of the United Press International; and 
also observations on this subject by var- 
ious other commentators. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC., 

New York, N.Y., August 9, 1967. 
Hon. HUGH Scort, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Scott: I have your letter of 
July 29, in which you express apprehension 
as to the effect that the coverage by the mass 
media of unlawful uprisings in our urban 
centers may have upon the spreading and 
escalation of such episodes. I am sure that 
the media generally share your concern that 
everything possible be done to avert such dis- 
turbances and to bring under prompt control 
those which do arise. This has been made 
clear by the virtually unanimous editorial 
voices of all the media repeatedly urging 
restraint, cooperation with law enforcement 
Officials and an end to looting, arson and 
sniping. I think also that the media are 
aware of the seriousness of their responsibil- 
ity in reporting accurately events associated 
with these troubling occasions and of their 
obligation to seek to inform objectively and 
fully. 
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It disturbed me considerably, however, to 
note your raising a serious question as to the 
editorial responsibility and the discretion of 
the media” on the grounds that there were 
“frequent broadcasts of appeals to riot by 
extremists,” and that a disproportionate 
amount of time was given to “statements by 
such individuals as H. Rap Brown and 
Stokely Carmichael” as compared to those 
of “such responsible leaders as Roy Wilkins, 
Whitney M. Young, A. Philip Randolph and 
Martin Luther King.” So far as the news pre- 
sented Over our radio and television networks 
and over the CBS Owned stations goes, I can 
find no evidence that this is true. On the 
contrary, there is considerable evidence that 
the exact opposite is the case. 

Between July 13, the first day of the New- 
ark riot, and August first, when the Mil- 
waukee disturbance was brought under con- 
trol, H. Rap Brown appeared on network 
television major news broadcasts by CBS 
News twice: once on July 26 and once on 
July 27. On the same broadcast of July 26 
the essence of the joint statement of Dr. 
King and Messrs. Randolph, Wilkins and 
Young was also broadcast. In addition, there 
were appearances on the same broadcast, 
with statements on the riots, by former 
President Eisenhower, by Governor Reagan 
and by Deputy Police Commissioner Lathian 
of Detroit. There also was a statement by 
Adam Clayton Powell. 

On July 27 on the same broadcast with 
H. Rap Brown, Whitney Young also ap- 
peared. On July 14, the CBS Evening News 
included a charge by a Negro, James Ken- 
nedy, of police brutality in Newark, and a 
demand by Thomas Atkins, a delegate to the 
58th Convention of the NAACP, for more 
militancy. The same broadcast had appear- 
ances and statements by Governor Hughes 
and Roy Wilkins. 

On July 21, the CBS Evening News had an 
appearance of Floyd McKissick of CORE, 
and also one by Governor LeVander of Min- 
nesota. 

Altogether, during the three week period 
of the most intense rioting, of the two mili- 
tant extremists mentioned in your letter, 
H. Rap Brown appeared twice on the CBS 

News and twice on the CBS Evening 
News—in each case with one or more of the 
moderates you name also appearing on the 
same broadcast; and he appeared twice on 
the five minute CBS Midday and Afternoon 
News broadcasts. Stokely Carmichael did not 
appear at all. On the other hand, the fol- 
lowing “moderates” and /or officials appeared 
on news broadcasts on the CBS Television 
Network: 


Whitney Young*, twice. 
Governor Hughes*, four times. 
Governor Romney, six times. 

Mayor Cavanagh of Detroit, twice. 

Mayor Lindsay of New York, three times. 

Attorney General Clark, three times. 

In addition, on these broadcasts, the fol- 
lowing other spokesmen for law and order 
or moderation appeared at least once: 

Police Director Spina of Newark. 

County Board Chairman Matthews of 
Newark. 

1 Boyd Cantrell, former President of Newark 

AACP. 

Senator Percy. 

Secretary Weaver. 


Senator Robert Kennedy. 
Senator Brooks. 


* Mr. Young and Governor Hughes were 
also the guests on Face the Nation on July 9 
and July 23, respectively. 
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Presidential Assistant Vance. 

Governor Kerner. 

Mayor Allen of Atlanta. 

Mayor Maier of Milwaukee. 

Senator Ervin. 

Senator Scott. 

Among spokesmen for the Negroes, other 
than those mentioned, Dick Gregory appeared 
three times. Mr. Gregory offers an interesting 
example of the difficulty in characterizing 
people as “moderate” or “militant,” for he is 
regarded as the former in some quarters and 
the latter in others. 

Finally, President Johnson appeared on the 
CBS Television Network, live or recorded, six 
times, including two special broadcasts. 

Total appearances of militants versus mod- 
erates and government officials on news 
broadcasts on the CBS Television Network 
amount to: militants (including anonymous 
men in the street), 15; moderates and offi- 
cials, 66. I think that if you will look at this 
record, as well as that of the CBS Radio Net- 
work and the CBS Owned stations, you will 
agree that they do not, as your letter states, 
“raise a serious question as to the editorial 
responsibility and the discretion of the 
media.” 

We do recognize, of course, that there are 
serious problems involved in the immediate, 
on-the-scene coverage of riots made possible 
by broadcasting, particularly television. Such 
recognition is not new to us. In June 1963, 
for example, directives were issued to our 
news executives calling upon them to beware 
of “the unsettling effect on a stimulated 
crowd that the presence of cameras. may 
have.” In May 1967, another directive stated 
“, .. the best coverage is not necessarily the 
one with the best pictures and the most 
dramatic action. By focusing on a handful of 
violent activists in a large area occupied by 
thousands of people, we may give the impres- 
sion that that’s the way it is all over. There 
is this danger in all kinds of demonstrations. 
Our tendency is to try to go where the action 
is. But we must always, as Bill Small points 
out, try to get this in context and explain the 
whole picture and just how widespread the 
violence is—or is not. And, above all, we 
should try to get something of the root 
causes—and the effects—in a community.” 

On June 6, 1967, over a month before the 
outbreak of the Newark riot, Richard Salant, 
President of CBS News, said to the CBS Tele- 
vision Network affiliates: 

“Certainly one cannot dismiss out of hand 
the notion that extremists—however you de- 
fine them—and disturbing events like dem- 
onstrations and riots may be shaped to some 
extent or another by the mass media, includ- 
ing television. It is certainly true that a great 
many events—almost all except tornadoes— 
are, at least to some degree, in time 
or in place or even in nature for all of the 
mass media. And certainly, for example 
Stokely Carmichael today, like Senator Mc- 
Carthy of a decade ago, would hardly be as 
notorious were there no press—print or elec- 
tronic. 

“And so, we at CBS News have discussed 
among ourselves just how we should exercise 
our responsibilities. We have come to the 
conclusion that our test must be not whether 
we approve of the event or agree with the 
individual whom we are covering, but 
whether they are legitimate news. And it’s a 
fact of life that in too, the 
squeaky wheel gets the grease. Yet it would 
be a dangerous business 


cide whether an event is good or evil or an 
individual is a hero or a villain, and to make 
our news judgments turn on that kind of so- 
cial evaluation. To ignore a man or an event 
because we disapprove is to engage in a sub- 
jective act of suppression. Every citizen has 
the right, and the obligation, to make that 
kind of evaluation and to reject or ignore 
that of which he disapproves. And as an indi- 
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vidual, I most vigorously claim the same 
right. But as a journalistic organization, our 
rights and obligations in a democratic so- 
ciety are quite different. As a news organiza- 
tion, except where national security is clearly 
involved, our sole test must be newsworthi- 
ness. And that in turn depends on what the 
issues are to which these people are address- 
ing themselves and what impact they are 
having on the flow of events.” 

There does not appear to be a chain reac- 
tion characteristic in the riots we have ex- 
perienced this summer, and there is quite 
probably a propensity for many participants 
to join in what Governor Hughes observed to 
be a holiday spirit. But no news organization 
worth the mame can, because of this, black 
out the news. Wild rumors, unsubstantiated 
or unrefuted, can do far more damage and 
create far more hysteria than reports of the 
facts can ever do. The untrue rumor that a 
Negro cab driver was killed in Newark is be- 
lieved to have triggered that riot, and an un- 
founded rumor of the killing of a seven-year 
old boy fanned the disturbance in Plainfield, 
New Jersey. CBS News, among others, repeat- 
edly sought to dispel these rumors with the 
í z 

As a matter of fact, the only antidote to 
the kind of insecurity and peril in which 
rumor can plunge an entire community is a 
revelation of the facts as promptly and as 
fully as they can be gotten. If revelation can 
be based upon actual evidence, in sight and 
sound, it is so much the better. This is true 
also of what is said. It is better for the 
people to hear what a man says—even 
though it be inflammatory—from his own 
lips than filtered through the mind, includ- 
ing the fears and prejudices, of someone 
else. This is why the arrant as well as the 
upright, when their utterances have a strong 
bearing on the news, must be heard, not 
in order to spread their words—for that will 
happen anyhow and no power on earth can 
stop the of any words, malicious 
or benevolent, that are clearly newsworthy— 
but in order that the person them 
can be seen i^ full dimensions, as he is, so 
that his true measure can be taken, rather 
than as a mystical figure shielded from pub- 
lic view. It doesn’t seem to me that any 
figure representing a serious threat to our 
domestic tranquillity can be dealt with by 
ignoring him. To take effective preventive or 
remedial action, the public must know his 
views, his p and his methods. 

The problems related to the news media's 
coverage of insurrections are not centered 
in disclosure nor are they solvable in sup- 
pression. But in our view, while they can 
never be wholly eradicated, they can be mini- 
mized by the use of responsible and intelli- 
gent guidelines. Both CBS News and the 
news divisions of the CBS Owned stations 
establish such guidelines, and they are re- 
peatedly made known to the news staffs. The 
general purpose of these is to do everything 
possible to avoid contributing to an event 
by the manner in which we cover it. Some 
examples of steps taken to avoid contribu- 
tion to the escalation of events are: 

We use unmarked cars, with very few ex- 
ceptions, when carrying news equipment and 
personnel to the scenes of riots. 

We do not use lights when shooting pic- 
tures, because they attract crowds. 

and technicians have standing 
orders to obey the police—even in the oc- 
casional cases when their orders may seem 
unreasonable or unduly restrictive. 

Extreme caution is exercised in estimating 
the size of the crowds. 

Eyewitness reports are checked for ac- 
curacy. 

Statements by riot participants or apolo- 
gists are pocot by reports submitted by 
responsible 

FP 
are retuted with the facts. 
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Setting up such guidelines as these seem 
to us to be our responsibility and obligation 
as journalists and editors, and we cannot 
delegate this to anyone else. We are not, 
however, going to make subjective value 

ts that the American people are cap- 
able of hearing and evaluating some spokes- 
men for some points of view and that others 
are unsafe or too dangerous for them to hear. 
Such a course would be a denial of the basic 
principles of self-government and & defiance 
of the fundamental purposes of a free press. 

Nor can we enter any compact with other 
news organizations, on either an intra-me- 
dium or an inter-media basis, to restrict or 
present the news in any predetermined way 
whatsoever. One of the primary safeguards 
against excesses in a free press is a diversity 
of reporting and of news judgments. Any 
proposal, however high its purpose, to get 
the press to decide in concert what it will 
report, and how it will do it, would establish 
a precedent of the most hazardous implica- 
tions, With the possible exception of war- 
time, such a practice not only is abhorrent 
in principle but also would cast doubt on 
the validity and thoroughness of all news. As 
a result, speculation of the wildest sort would 
arise as to what was being suppressed, or 
handled by prearranged agreement, or man- 
aged” on the grounds that the people cannot 
be trusted. 

The suggestion that a “code of emergency 

ure” is the answer to the coverage of 
thorny situations is not new in either our 
national experience or the history of the 
news media. CBS has always objected to 
such stratagems because they amount to 
censorship by voluntary agreement and, no 
less importantly, to the abandonment of our 
individual responsibilities as reporters and 
editors to a consortium 9 ee 
automatic yardstick by which uniform n 

ents and reportorial procedures will be 
im upon all constituent publications 
and stations. Such a device that aims at the 
suppression or conditioning of the news, by 
agreement of editors and publishers, on the 
grounds that it may be dangerous for the 
people to hear some of it, strikes me as no 
less hazardous, and possibly more so, than 
suppression or conditioning the reporting of 
news by government edict. The people can 
at least remove government Officials in the 
next election; they have much less defense 
against a monolithic code arrived at in pri- 
vate by private parties entrusted by our in- 
stitutions with a public responsibility. 

The practical difficulties inherent in such 
a code must also be considered. How is it 
to be enforced? What of the news organiza- 
tions which refuse to become a part of it? 
Who is to adjudicate disputed or borderline 
cases? Who is to be responsible for decisions? 
And to whom are they answerable? I do not 
believe that any self-constituted code au- 
thority could reach effective answers to such 
questions without permanently weakening 
the news media and setting up a concentra- 
tion of private power that would give rise to 
crises far more serious than it was estab- 
lished to cure. 

I have no doubt that the uprisings which 
we have witnessed this summer call for new 
efforts to identify causes and to treat them 
poldly and imaginatively. I think that all 
journalism can make a contribution towards 
this end. But it will be only by fully report- 
ing all the aspects of the situation, alarming 
as well as reassuring, presenting all the 
voices, cynical as well as hopeful, that shape 
it, and providing free and open discussion of 
every point of view. 

We can look to remedial measures that are 
realistic and responsive to the disturbing 
realities of this troubled summer only if the 
public is exposed to, rather than protected 
from, both the explosive and the stabilizing 
factors at work. It is the function of the press 
to report conditions as they are and solutions 
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as they are advanced—and to stimulate dis- 
cussion and criticism of such solutions. If 
the press ever becomes an arm of the govern- 
ment or the passive instrument of a coalition 
of forces influencing national policy or pre- 
cipitating action, its usefulness will be 
diminished, and any claim it may have to 
constitutional guarantees of freedom will be 
seriously impaired. Such freedom is not a 
“privilege” granted the press for its own 
sake. It is a right vested in the people, be- 
cause our forefathers could not conceive of 
a truly free society without the freedom to 
report, and therefore to know, and the free- 
dom to discuss, and therefore to criticize. 

Often before in our society we have had to 
trust the judgment of the people in times of 
crises when our basic institutions and our 
fundamental values have been under attack 
from within. But that is a risk that a free and 
open society must take. The significant thing 
is that we have survived without abridging 
our freedoms—perhaps, in great measure, be- 
cause we have not abridged them. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK STANTON, 
President. 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., INC., 
New York, N.Y. August 4, 1967. 
Hon. HucH Scorr, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Scorr: I understand the 
concern which led you to write to me on 
July 29 and which you express in your letter. 
I also appreciate the constructive spirit in 
which you wrote; your continuing interest 
in the role of broadcasting in a changing 
society; and your attitude that we share this 
problem, professionally and as individuals. 

The problem is not a simple one and it 
has no easy answers. Indeed, it is one that 
we have been wrestling with for a long 
time, going back to the days when my job 
was in NBC News, and my associates in that 
division and in the management of NBC 
continue to concern ourselves with it. 

It seems to me that very fundamental 
principles are involved, and perhaps the 
basic one is that news in our society must 
present to the American public the world 
as it is. But in doing so, journalism must be 
able to discriminate between the spurious 
and the real; between those who seek ag- 
grandizement through subversion of the 
proper function of the press and the events, 
issues and personalities that are truly sig- 
nificant although they may be disturbing or 
even revolting. 

These judgments become particularly dif- 
ficult when they are applied to social illness. 
Having practiced and supervised the process 
of journalism here at NBC for some twenty 
years, I confess that I know no sure or uni- 
versal formula that can govern the respon- 
sible exercise of these judgments. To my 
mind, the most promising and most reliable 
course—and it is not infallible—is to trust 
the informed professional decisions of re- 
sponsible newsmen. t 

This is not a new approach, but I do not 
think it should be rejected on this ground, 
and if wè could think of a better one, we 
would want to try it. I haye serious concerns 
about the-two courses you propose: & code of 
emergency procedure to be drawn up in con- 
sultation among news media, civil liberties 
specialists, and representatives of the Justice 
Department, other enforcement agencies, and 
civic organizations; and a balancing of cov- 
erage of “inflammatory statements” with 
concurrent appeals for law and order by more 
moderate civil rights leaders. 

It is difficult for me to see how a code could 
be effective in these circumstances. Its very 
preparation would be a formidable problem, 
because those involved would each see the 
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problem quite differently, from quite differ- 
ent vantage points. But more importantly, a 
code cannot exercise judgment. It cannot 
foresee all the variables in the fast-breaking 
events with which newsmen must deal. It is 
not self-executing, for if a newsman or 
editor is irresponsible or has poor 
judgment, a code will not correct the 
fault, and if responsibility, integrity and 
judgment are exercised, a code will not add 
to them. It carries no effective sanctions. In 
short, it seems to me that anything as formal 
as a code is a relatively insensitive and un- 
responsive instrument for dealing with situa- 
tions calling for case-by-case professional 
judgment. 

As to the proposal for “balancing” cover- 
age, I wonder if it would not be self-defeat- 
ing. It is, of course, artificlal and more in 
the nature of editor than covering 
the news to insert a “moderate” statement 
which may not be a current news develop- 
ment into the coverage of a current event, 
even if the latter involves tory 
statements. There is also the problem of se- 
lecting the “moderate” statement, for what 
we might regard as “moderate” could itself 
be controversial. But the basic position, I be- 
lieve, is that the use of such “balancing” 
statements would not—from everything we 
know—still the impulse to violent action. It 
might even tend to fortify it. 

You state that “the communications media 
must meet their responsibility to report the 
news, but to help dampen the fires burning 
in our cities they must avoid inciting to fur- 
ther violence by the very manner in which 
the news is carried.” I agree, and would like 
to cite a specific example of how our cover- 
age carries out this proper principle. The oc- 
casion was the outburst in Cambridge, Mary- 
land, which is useful to consider because it 
is small enough to be easily encompassed. The 
night H. Rap Brown harangued the crowd, 
which preceded and quite likely set off the 
riot, NBC News was there, fully staffed. The 
basic report was on the riot and the fires 
which followed, and Brown’s harangue was 
part of that report and in that context. The 
coverage of this event in no wise could have 
incited further violence. If anything, it was 
a sobering object lesson of the price of 
violence. 

By and large, our coverage has been of this 
nature although in cases like Newark and 
Detroit where the events took days it might 
take the public days for the lesson implicit 
in the event to come through. Making a case 
for NBC News does not, of course, go to the 
core of your argument. It does, however, 
make the point that television as an institu- 
tion is not an easily manageable thing 
whether by common consent or from the out- 
side. 

Your concern and the weight of personal 
and official authority which it carried, in your 
letters to me and others and in your public 
statements, help infuse responsibility. For ex- 
ample, despite my belief that we have acted 
responsibly, I have communicated the con- 
tents of your letter to the key executives of 
NBC News, and they in turn are discussing 
it with all those directly charged with broad- 
casting news materials. 

I have tried to respond to your letter not 
in any spirit of discounting the seriousness 
of the issue or in making light of your specific 
suggestions, but on the basis of convictions 
growing out of my own experience, and that 
of my associates, in mews coverage and 
analysis. We are sensitive to the problem and 
doing the very best we can in meeting it. I 
believe this is the most productive of all 
available approaches. I have welcomed your 
comment and the opportunity it gave me to 
discuss the matter. 

Sincerely, 
JULIAN GOODMAN, 
President. 
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AMERICAN BROADCASTING CO., INC., 
New York, N.Y., August 4, 1967. 
Hon. HucH Scorr, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Huc: Your letter of July 29th to 
Leonard Goldenson, President of ABC, has 
been carefully and thoughtfully studied, at 
his request, by many of our people here at 
ABC—by Mr. Goldenson, by our News De- 
partment executives, by some of our report- 
ers “on the street” during the disorders and 
by myself. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Goldenson has 
asked me to answer your letter on his be- 
half since I have been acting for him within 
our Company as a sort of informal “question 
asked” on matters relating to problems 
raised by the latest outbreaks of disorder in 
communities across the nation. He, of course, 
has seen and approved this letter. 

The problems you raise, and the sugges- 
tions you make, have been a matter of con- 
tinuing concern to all of us here at ABC. 
We are acutely aware that news coverage 
can be a factor in these disorders because, 
in a large measure, one of the reasons for 
the disturbances is to protest—and the pur- 
pose of a protest is to call attention to the 
protester and his plight. 

The danger that news coverage can in- 
fluence or inflame an event is foremost in 
our thoughts. On the network side, our news 
crews have been instructed by our news ex- 
ecutives to do all in their command to avoid 
being part of a news event rather than the 
chroniclers of it. And our news department 
in our five owned television stations have 
taken steps and in many instances 
are working closely with—although inde- 
pendently from—the local authorities. 

To illustrate what we have been and are 
doing, I am enclosing herewith a story from 
the August 2nd issue of Variety reporting 
on how the News Director of WABC-TV, our 
New York station, has attempted to lessen 
the impact of extremists and rabblerousers. 
I am also enclosing a copy of the directive 
that he has sent to his staff. I think both the 
story and the directive give you an indica- 
tion of how we are honestly trying to live 
up to our news obligations, yet also observe 
our public obligations. 

It is quite true that some “instant celebri- 
ties” are created because the news media is 
covering an event. I would suggest that such 
creations are not the result of television 
alone, even though it may be true that tele- 
vision is more effective in this regard be- 
cause of the very nature of TV. But the print 
and still picture media also contribute to 
this problem—as I am certain you would 
agree. 

But I am not at all sure that the creation 
by the news media of these “instant celeb- 
rities” is all bad. Certainly, visability helps to 
reveal them for what they are. For instance, 
I don’t believe that television has created a 
false image of a Stokely Carmichael or a Rap 
Brown. They are exposed for what they are 
for all the public to form an opinion about 
them—including the negro community. And 
they do not receive special treatment or 
over-balance of presentation, at least on 
ABC although in all fairness I think the 
same could be said for CBS and NBC. 

In that connection, a thorough check of 
the logs of our national network news pro- 
grams clearly shows that responsible leaders 
and spokesmen do have their say as often 
as they are available. But sometimes—and 
personally I think they make a mistake— 
they are not available when they are needed 
the most. And may I also point out that the 
present Senate hearings on civil strife have 
been comprehensively covered by us. 

Our News Department tells me that they 
would have no objection to discussing this 
urgent problem of disorders with anyone 
who could be helpful. But they, and I must 
confess, Mr. Goldenson and myself, have 
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considerable doubts that Federal or local 

and state government authorities should 

seek to impose any guidelines or restrictions 

on any portion of the news media in its 
of any news. 

We feel that our editorial responsibility 
and discretion, in the main, has been good 
and in the public interest. But I hope we 
would never close our minds or our actions 
to any constructive suggestions in an area 
that is of deep and continuing concern to 
all of us. 

I would hope that we can continue this 
dialogue and, as I have said, we would be 
most willing to sit down and discuss it at 
any time. 

With many thanks for sending us your 
thoughts and with the hope that we can 
continue to work for our common interest— 
the public welfare of all of the people of our 
nation. And, as always, with warm per- 
sonal regard. 

Sincerely, 
James C. HAGERTY, 
Vice President, 
Corporate Relations. 
TRR ASSOCIATED PRESS, 
New York, August 1, 1967. 
Hon. Hun Scorr, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Scorr: This will acknowl- 


you 

Every responsible citizen, of course, is con- 
cerned with the racial turmoil in the 
country. 

The Associated Press in 1965 issued in- 
structions to the staff on handling racial 
news, based on some years experience with 
these situations. These instructions were re- 
emphasized this year, We have traditionally, 
as I am sure you know, tried to balance the 
many statements carried on our wires by car- 
rying the opposing points of view, and this 
certainly applies to the present situation. 

I would be glad at all times to deal with 
any case where anyone felt The Associated 
Press has over-reacted to any riot situation. 

However, I do not believe any useful na- 
tional or semi governmental code could be 
drawn up that would meet all national sit- 
uations nor be enforceable. 

I am enclosing the salient points in our 
1965 and 67 instructions on racial coverage 
which you may find of interest. These poli- 
cies fit the tradition of The Associated Press, 
but they might not fit others nor should they 
be imposed on them. 

We could not agree, for example, that we 
not carry the views extreme, moderate or 
conservative on the racial problem any more 
than we could agree to restrict the coverage 
of the national debate on Vietnam where 
there are also the same range of opinions. 

We must cover the news whether disagree- 
able or not, but objectively, accurately and 
responsibly. I think you may agree the at- 
tached memos try to meet that objective. 

In order that we have experienced men 
in this type of coverage, some years ago we 
formed a racial task force of reporters who 
had had experience covering civil rights in 
every fashion from court actions to riots. 
These men are on instant call for such situ- 
ations as we recently had in Detroit, and 
are used whenever a situation justifies it 
in addition to our local staffs so their broad 
knowledge on the problems can be useful. 

Sincerely, 
Wes GALLAGHER, 
General Manager. 
Basic REPORTING INSTRUCTIONS ON CIVIL 
Ricuts, 1965-67 


What's News? We must evaluate each racial 
situation carefully. 

Inappropriate language sometimes makes 
“news” out of non- news, or anyway tends 
to exaggerate or play down the story. A brawl 
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is not a riot, a riot is not a demonstration. 
A serious incident should not be minimized 
into a scuffle. Don't use such words loosely; 
fit your vocabulary to the facts, not. vice 
versa. 

Don’t assume there's a racial angle every 
time a man of one race is injured or killed by 
a man of another race. This applies North 
and South. But when there obviously appears 
to be a racial angle to a violent incident, let 
the facts speak for themselves, and don’t 
get touted off by authorities who claim there 
are no racial overtones. 

Background & Balance. In stories about 
racial demonstrations, we must make clear 
how many people are involved, whether they 
are kids, teen-agers, or adults, why they say 
they are demonstrating and what the white 
community leadership has to say about it. 

There is a pitfall to be avoided in quoting 
various spokesmen. Let’s not just quote the 
activists on either side—the demonstration 
leaders on the one hand and rednecks and 
brawlers on the other. They don’t necessarily 
represent the community. Let’s try to get 
also at the attitudes of those not directly 
involved in the episode—civic leaders, busi- 
nessmen, ordinary citizens on either side. It’s 
not always easy to do, but it’s always worth 
the effort, in the interest of perspective. 

Intelligent backgrounding becomes more 
important as civil rights conflicts move North, 
where issues aren't always clear. Subtle eco- 
nomic and social problems enter in. Here we 
must describe the issues, what each side has 
to say concerning them, and what the actual 
conditions are—plus something of their his- 
tory. Have controversies over current griey- 
ances arisen in the past? Have efforts been 
made to remedy them? What, specifically, 
would be involved in solving the problem? 
We should find out and report it. 

No comment. Sometimes in trying to 
balance a story we run into silent treatment. 
In such cases we should spell out—in the 
story—the efforts we make to present both 
sides, rather than dismiss them with a phrase 
that so-and-so “declined comment.” In other 
words, the story should say that the AP 
telephoned Mayor Joe Doakes, Sheriff John 
Smith, and Police Chief Jim Doe for their 
comments on the reported beatings at a 
Negro rally. And that Doakes said he didn't 
want to talk to newsmen, that Smith said 
he didn't have time to discuss it, and that 
Doe could not be reached immediately. 

Specifics. Be as specific as possible. Don't 
report merely that a civil rights group issued 
a list of grievances. Report what they are, 
and what the other side says about them. 
And let's go beyond the dramatics of the 
initial controversy. When the two sides are 
reconciled, tell how it happened. What ends 
a fight is sometimes more interesting that 
what started it. 

Plants. We must make sure that we don't 
let anyone use us. We shouldn't let civil 
rights groups do it, and we shouldn’t let 
the Ingroups (sometimes called the “power 
structure”) do it. Civil rights leaders some- 
times make false claims. White spokesmen 
are sometimes glibly evasive. All should be 
questioned with a healthy skepticism. 

Both sides have been known to plant 
stories which in turn set off a chain reaction 
of inquiries. Miscues can result from all sorts 
of cases—as when a civil rights worker 
claimed a bomb was tossed at his car; it 
turned out he drove over a flare used around 
road projects. 

Sources. Good sources on racial incidents 
are often hard to come by. It’s important to 
cultivate them ahead of time, to persuade 
them of the objective mature of your job, 
and get them to trust you. This means news 
media sources as well as police, sheriffs, civil 
rights officials and FBI men. 

In Chicago, for example, efforts are made 
to maintain regular contacts with civil rights 
leaders even in the absence of news develop- 
ments. It helps keep the lines of communica- 
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tion open. It also provides opportunities for 
workups on constructive aspects of the civil 


struggle. 

New York’s Austin Scott had some interest- 
ing things to say about racial coverage. He 
emphasized the importance of keeping 
abreast of sources in the rights movement. 
Negro leadership patterns in areas like Har- 
lem or Watts tend to change rapidly; it’s easy 
to lose touch if you don’t pay steady 
attention. 

He also suggested that reporters involved 
in civil rights coverage read up on the back- 
ground of the movement, which actually has 
a long and ramified history. Because whites 
have generally paid little attention to Negro 
history and thinking in the past, their mo- 
tivations tend to be widely misunderstood. 
The civil rights drive, Scott says, isn’t some- 
thing that just happened; it has deep roots 
in past sociology and attitudes. The motiva- 
tions of Negroes in demonstrations and ob- 
jectives, and the reason for certain tactics, are 
often quite different from those imputed to 
them by white interpreters. 

And the background of Negro life, griev- 
ances, and aspirations is different in each 
area and determines the shape of action 
there. This background should be brought 
out for full perspective. 

As an example of a one-dimensional ap- 
proach, Scott cited stories about anti-draft 
expressions from Negro civil rights workers in 
the South. This was presented as a startling 
innovation; yet it’s a reaction which has been 
in the Negro movement for a long time, and 
has been advocated in the past by such a 
longtime stalwart as A. Philip Randolph, 

Understanding of Negro history and mo- 
tivation helps; but there are militants, espe- 
cially among the young Negroes, who simply 
won't talk frankly to white reporters; what- 
ever stories come from them will have to be 
done by Negro staffers. 

Perspective. Keep a story constantly in per- 
spective. Don’t play a minor incident out 
of proportion to its importance. A lead based 
on an isolated shooting or an isolated cry 
“Get Whitey” can throw a story out of focus, 


COMMENTARY OF JOSEFH McCarrrey, WMAL— 
TV, WAsHINGTON, D.C., AUGusT, 2, 1967 


How much has the news media contributed 
to the riot fires which have been sweeping 
the country? Some members, including Con- 
gressman Durward Hall, of Missouri, and Sen- 
ator Hugh Scott, of Pennsylvania, believe 
much of the gasoline hitting the flames have 
been thrown, indirectly, by the handling of 
the stories. 

Congressman Hall, for example, feels that 
if Stokely Carmichael had been left on his 
soap box out in the park, he'd still be there. 
But television put him in the big leagues. 
He has been transformed by TV, says Hall 
from an oddball to a national figure—albeit 
still an oddball. 

Senator Scott is worried because the news 
media doesn’t have what he calls a code of 
emergency procedure that would insure civil 
disturbances being reported in ways that 
are not inflammatory. 

The Senator’s worry is probably justified. 
However, there is such a code. It is, or at least 
it should be, a reporter’s sense of responsi- 
bility. 

It is, or should be, present in the way he 
handles every story, and not just stories deal- 
ing with riots. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, it hasn’t always 
worked out that way. Recently a local radio 
station gave some prominence to a racial dis- 
turbance which set off the phones here at 
this station. The report turned out to be a 
mistake. There had been no disturbance, 

If basic reportorial responsibility had been 
the rule, the story would have been checked 
out first, the way any story is supposed to be 
checked out. 

The warnings from both the Senator and 
the Congressman won't do any harm, al- 
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though and unfortunately, neither radio nor 
television started the riots, and even if they 
Kept silent about them, there would still 
probably be other riots. But it might be that 
the media has to plead guilty for trans- 
mitting the fever from one city to another 
by reporting on each one as it occurs. Yet, 
certainly, no one would say that these hap- 
penings should be ignored and not reported. 
LETTER From EpMONDE A. HADDAD, IMMEDIATE 
Past PRESIDENT, RADIO AND TELEVISION 
News ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA, AUGUST 2 


Last year, after numerous meetings with 
broadcast newsmen, network and independ- 
ent, and newspaper and wire service execu- 
tives, the “Suggestions for the Reporting of 
Civil Disorders” were drafted. Under the aegis 
of the University of Southern California 
and the Radio and Television News Associa- 
tion of Southern California, the draft was 
purposely kept flexible so as to be adaptable 
in any Amercian city. It has also had wide- 
spread exposure. I had the privilege of pre- 
senting it to the Washington Press Corps at 
the National Press Club last Februray. In 
addition, it has been published and distrib- 
uted across the nation. The voluntary sug- 
gestions, plus an accompanying article, are 
also featured in the current issue of the 
Columbia Journalism Review, a copy of 
which is enclosed. 

Quite frankly, even with this mass dis- 
tribution, I am inclined to agree with your 
criticism of the mass media during the 
events of recent weeks. And, I would welcome 
the opportunity of discussing with you, or 
other members of the Congress, ways of im- 
plementing these guidelines. 


A CODE ror Riot REPORTING 
(By Edmonde A. Haddad) 


Mayor Richard J. Daley of Chicago, speak- 
ing last fall before the Radio and Television 
News Directors Association, told of a group 
of eighteen pickets, half under the age of 
sixteen, being filmed and interviewed by 
no fewer than thirty-seven newsmen. An- 
other convention speaker recalled a get-to- 
gether of the Ku Klux Klan in Southern 
California. On hand to cover a handful of 
Klansmen were 200 reporters and 200 pho- 
tographers. 

Similar incidents occur frequently. Too 
often, the result of radio and television covy- 
erage has been the creation of news, rather 
than mere reporting. As Mayor Daley 
charged, “In disturbances resulting from 
protest marches, the television camera didn’t 
seek the violence, the violence sought the 
camera.” 

Recent violence on the Sunset Strip in 
Los Angeles was exploited by irresponsible 
mews coverage. Once dotted with such ele- 
gant restaurants and. nightclubs as Ciro’s 
and the Mocambo, the section of Sunset 
Boulevard known as the Strip has become 
a haven for teen-agers. In a group of fifty 
or sixty teen-agers on a Saturday night, 
there may well be one or two troublemakers. 
If a fight breaks out, the police are called, 
and the crowd naturally pushes closer to 
see what's happening. Then the mobile 
broadcast units arrive. More than once dur- 
ing the Sunset Strip trouble, reporters, 
cameramen and soundmen from at least two 
stations, one of them network owned and 
operated, encouraged the crowd to violence. 
Their shouts amounted to: “C'mon, let's 
have some excitement! How about rolling a 
car? You're on TV.” The crowd became a 
mob; windows were broken, cars were dam- 
aged, and citizens were terrorized. 

Another example: Last spring Mrs. Leon- 
ard Deadwyler was shown getting out of her 
automobile to attend the funeral of her 
husband. A Negro, Mr. Deadwyler had been 
shot to death by a white policeman in Los 
Angeles after a chase. The case was impor- 
tant because of the racial implications sur- 
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rounding a well-publicized inquest into the 
death. As Mrs. Deadwyler emerged from her 
automobile, a television “reporter” shoved 
& microphone into her face and asked how 
she felt that day. Another television station 
also covered the funeral, but its newscaster 
that evening felt constrained to tell his au- 
dience: “The reporter who asked that ques- 
tion does not work for this station.” 

Criticism of this kind of coverage does not 
imply that broadcast news must confine 
itself to the bland, the pleasant, and the non- 
controversial aspect of everyday life. Far 
from it. But the sight of dozens of newsmen 
from competing media trailing along on a 
demonstration, filming a scene of civil dis- 
obedience, invading the privacy of an in- 
dividual or family suddenly engulfed by per- 
sonal tragedy, is reprehensible. Such trans- 
gressions are made too often by too many 
radio and television stations, network and 
independent. 

After the riots in the Watts area of Los 
Angeles in August, 1965, Governor Edmund 
G. Brown’s commission, headed by John A. 
McCone, suggested that members of the 
media meet to consider yoluntary guidelines 
for reporting civil disorders. Beginning last 
April, such meetings were held under the 
aegis of the School of Journalism and the 
Department of Telecommunications of the 
University of Southern California. News- 
paper reporters, radio and television news- 
men, programming executives, college pro- 
fessors, wire-service reporters, and executives 
got together, all in one place, to offer sug- 
gestions. The discussions were often heated 
and sometimes even bitter. 

Many of the journalists who attended did 
not feel then and do not feel now that any 
code was necessary or workable. Many cited 
the traditional right of newsmen to “get 
the story” whatever the circumstances. 

I would be less than candid if I intimated 
that all present approved of the draft or, in 
an emergency, would even try to live by it. 
Still, we drafted a code that, while perhaps 
a little simplistic in text, is at least a step 
toward responsible journalism, We used as & 
basis a code of conduct drawn up by the 
Chicago Sun-Times, in effect for sixteen 
years. 

Our most recent draft, dated May 31, 1967, 
reads as follows: 

The following are Suggestions for the Re- 
porting of Civil Disorders and other events 
that may reflect public tension. These re- 
minders to newsmen in Southern California 
are based on experience in various cities of 
the United States, including Los Angeles: 

1. Avoid emphasizing stories on public ten- 
sions while the tensions of a particular inci- 
dent are developing. Ask the law-enforce- 
ment agency involved whether the develop- 
ing incident is designated as a disturbance of 
the peace or otherwise. Report the official 
designation of the incident. 

2. Public reports should not state exact 
location, intersection, street name, or number 
until authorities have sufficient personnel] on 
hand to maintain control. 

3. Immediate or direct reporting should 
minimize interpretation, eliminate airing of 
rumors, and avoid using unverified state- 
ments, 

4. Avoid the reporting of trial incidents. 
Reporting should emphasize the partial and 
local aspects of the particular incident, 
avoiding implication that the incident rep- 
resents widespread or general events. Editing 
also should place the reporting of an inci- 
dent in realistic perspective. 

5. Because inexpert use of cameras, bright 
lights, or microphones may stir exhibitionism 
of some people, great care should be exer- 
cised by crews at scenes of public disorders. 
Because, too, of danger of injury and even 
death to news personnel, their presence 
should be as unobtrusive as possible. Un- 
marked vehicles should be used for initial 
evaluation of events of this nature. 

6. Cruising in an area of potential crisis 
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may invite trouble. It is suggested that re- 

porters make full use of the law-enforce- 

ment headquarters nearest such an area un- 
til a newsworthy event occurs. 

7. Reporters who are at the scene of an 
explosive or potentially explosive situation 
should avoid reporting of interviews with 
obvious “inciters.”” Reporters should inter- 
view responsible representatives of the af- 
fected locality. 

8. Reporters should inform in advance any 
person who is interviewed that the interview 
may be made public. 

9. Scare headlines, scare bulletins, and 
sensationalism of other kinds should be 
avoided in magazines, newspapers, radio, and 
television. 

10. All news media should make every ef- 
fort to assure that only seasoned reporters 
are sent to the scene of a disaster. 

11. No report should use superlatives or 
adjectives which might incite or enlarge a 
conflict, or cause a renewal of trouble in areas 
where disturbances have quieted. 

12. Reporters should emphasize efforts by 
law enforcement officials to restore order. Ad- 
vice to the public should emphasize avoid- 
ance of areas of potential danger, observance 
of any curfew, or similar suggestions that 
originate with public safety officers. 

13. Advisory data for discretionary use by 
newsmen should be written in calm, matter- 
of-fact sentences. This is for the purpose of 
avoiding inflammatory results from unin- 
tended public report of discretionary infor- 
mation. Honest and dispassionate reporting 
is the best reporting. 

14. Reporters should not detail how any 
weapon is obtained, made, or used. 

15. Reporters should not identify precise 
locations of command posts of public officials, 
police, fire units, or military units. 

16. Every reporter and technician should 
be governed by the rules of taste and 
common sense. The potential for inciting 
public disorders demands that competition 
be secondary to the cause of public safety. 

Efforts are being made to see that this draft 
is made available to as many newsmen as 
possible across the country. It was purposely 
kept flexible to be adaptable to a situation 
in any city. 

Perhaps the most encouraging aspect of 
this inquiry is the fact that it is being made. 
Self-examination in any profession is usually 
a forerunner of improvement. 

LETTER From GEORGE W. Harvey, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, WFLA RADIO AND TV, THE TAMPA TRIB- 
UNE STATIONS, AUGUST 2 
I listened with a great deal of interest to 

the news report over NBC radio Tuesday 

evening in regards to your attitude towards 

a less emotional and sensational presentation 

of news. I subscribe completely to your point 

of view, and I’ve only recently written to my 
network along this line, copy of which is 
enclosed. 

I believe most local radio and television 
stations have done a very objective job of 
reporting on their local problems, but some- 
how I feel the large networks separated by a 
great distance from the action sometimes 
lose their objectivity, or become so involved 
with what is sometimes referred to as the 
“Manhattan approach” that they see things 
through different eyes than the rest of the 
country. 

The foregoing is not meant as a general 
criticism. I think the networks have done 
a remarkable job in presenting the amount 
and quality of news that they have presented, 
but I think the time has come to reappraise 
the situation in the light of facts. 

STATEMENT BY GEORGE W. HARVEY ON 
NETWORK NEWS COVERAGE 

I think all news media are over enthusias- 
tic in their competition and their presenta- 
tion of the spectacular. I saw it happen per- 
sonally in Tampa when the Associated Press 
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would have you believe the city was in flames 
and rioting was taking place all over the city. 
Truthfully, it was the calmest and coolest 
of the civil rights disturbances, was confined 
to a very small area, was under control prac- 
tically at all times, and generated the “white 
hats” which turned out to be the first sensi- 
ble solution to a real civil rights disorder as 
opposed to an insurrection. 

Your own newsman who was here was try- 
ing to convey this fact back to New York and 
was having difficulty persuading his own of- 
fice that these were facts. 

Many viewers are constantly referring to 
network news coverage and asking why the 
seeming promotion of certain individuals and 
actions that are contrary to the public good. 

I realize certain news cannot be ignored, 
but by the same token I think we have gone 
out of our way in the past to overemphasize 
certain aspects that are beginning to catch 
up with us. I'm writing you not only in the 
interest of network news reporting but also 
in the interest of our country’s welfare. 


LETTER From THAD M. SANDSTROM, VICE 
PRESIDENT, WIBW TV AND Rapio, CBS Rap1o 
AND TELEVISION NETWORKS, TOPEKA, KANS,, 
Aucust 2 


I was greatly interested in your statement 
of August 1 concerning the responsibility of 
news media in relationship to the disturb- 
ances. There is no question in my mind that 
you are right. 

You might also be interested to know that 
at my suggestion yesterday we had an off- 
the-record meeting of all Topeka news 
media—radio, television and newspapers to 
discuss the current situation here. We have 
agreed yoluntarily to hold up on any news 
of this type until the police have an oppor- 
tunity to bring the situation under control 
should anything develop. . . . 

LETTER From CHET CASSELMAN, NEWS AND 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS DIRECTOR, KSFO, San Fran- 

cisco, CALIF., AUGUST 4 


A growing number of broadcasters feel, as 
you do, that this type story demands ex- 
ceptional treatment on the air, 

I'm enclosing a set of guidelines for civil 
disorder coverage that are now considered in 
effect here on a voluntary basis. 


BROADCAST GuIDELINES FOR COVERAGE OF 
Crvm DISORDERS 


(By Chet Casselman, KSFO, president, 
Northern California Chapter, Radio-Tele- 
vision News Directors Association) 

The following suggestions are to be con- 
sidered as guidelines for voluntary use by 
broadcast newsmen during possible or actual 
widespread civil disorder. They are the prod- 
uct of a committee of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Chapter of the Radio and Television 
News Directors Association formed to con- 
sider carefully the sensitive and influential 
role of the electronic news operation in its 
coverage of such disorders and recommend 
Ways and means in which the broadcaster 
may better serve the public interest, safety 
and welfare. 

Voluntary acknowledgment of these 
suggestions is based on the following factors: 

1. A majority of broadcast news directors 
in this region must indicate they feel such 
a set of guidelines is necessary in this one 
area of coverage because an instance of wide. 
spread civil disobedience, particularly one 
involving racial strife, is entirely unique 
from any other kind of story in that its 
coverage could affect the direction of its 
development and intensity, its duration and 
outcome and therefore demands exceptional 
treatment. 

2. The civil disorder must be of such size, 
or indicate a potential for developing into 
such size, that it could be a considerable 
threat to the community. 

8. Competition between broadcasters in 
coverage of such disorders should continue 
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to be vigorous but, in this one volatile area, 
more thought should be given to changing 
the focus from dynamic impact to authori- 
tative and calm reporting of vital informa- 
tion to the public with maximum assistance 
in the re-establishment of control as the 
primary goal. 

4. Law enforcement authorities should 
take the necessary steps to ensure that ade- 
quately informed staff members will be on 
duty at command posts who will be readily 
available to supply properly identified broad- 
cast newsmen with pertinent information 
concerning the disorder. 


GUIDELINES 
Prior to reaching the scene 


1, Stories of civil disorder, particularly 
when the disorder is in its early stages, 
should not be over-emphasized nor should a 
“scare” approach be taken by the broadcast- 
ers in their initial reporting. 

2. The official designation of the incident 
should be used by the broadcasters, employ- 
ing the term “riot” only after authorities do. 

3. At the outset of the disorder, broadcast 
newsmen should be dispatched to law en- 
forcement command posts, rather than di- 
rectly to the scene where their presence may 
heighten the disturbance or interfere with 
efforts to establish control. An authorita- 
tively staffed command post will undoubt- 
edly be in communication with the scenes 
of disorder and be capable of providing news- 
men with any desired information. 

4, Determination of when newsmen may 
be sent to the scene without danger of in- 
flaming or inciting further discord is the 
individual responsibility of each broadcast 
news director and his outlet. 


From the scene, command post and studio 


5. Broadcasts which might tend to inflame 
or incite further violence should not be aired. 

6. Emphasis should be on the steps being 
taken to restore order, advisements to the 
public to keep out of the general disturb- 
ance area and, if a curfew has been invoked, 
of obeying that curfew. 

7. Reports should be calm, objective and 
present the “overall picture” and should be 
devoid of sensationalism, speculation and 
rumors which could incite or further extend 
the disturbance or stir a new outbreak in & 
controlled area. It should be emphasized that 
reports from the field are describing only 
those segments of the disorder that are being 
witnessed by that particular newsman, 

8. Caution should be taken against over- 
emphasizing isolated and, for the most part, 
trivial incidents. Such incidents should be 
incorporated into the “overall picture” and 
their importance fully explained, thus avoid- 
ing inflammatory editing of audio tape and 
film 


9. Exact locations of intersections, street 
names and addresses of flareups should not 
be revealed by the broadcaster until au- 
thorities have announced order has been 
established and control being maintained in 
that particular area. 

10. Avoid broadcasting interviews with 
obvious lawbreakers or participants in the 
disorder who are on the side which opposes 
law and order when the interview could be 
considered inflammatory and may add 
further problems to the disorder. Whenever 
possible, the broadcast newsman should seek 
out a responsible spokesman for the com- 
munity in which the disturbance occurs. 

11. Broadcast newsmen should avoid creat- 
ing further disturbances through the indis- 
criminate use of cameras, lights or micro- 
phones; i.e., avoid filming a milling crowd 
if it does not add to the story and might in- 
spire a disorder by that crowd. When pos- 
sible, cameramen should attempt to film with 
a long lens so as not to expose the presence 
of a camera and should use natural lighting 
whenever feasible. In short, use good taste 
and common sense. 

12, Unless and until a situation reached 
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the point of Martial Law, all Constitutional 
guarantees are deemed to be in force and 
applicable. Hense, the aforementioned con- 
stitute guidelines for voluntary conduct de- 

1 to provide the greatest assistance to 
the public and law enforcement agencies in 
the treatment of civil disorders and, at the 
same time, provide essential information to 
the public. 

13. Therefore, the basic goal of all broad- 
cast newsmen participating in the coverage 
of civil disorder should be to encourage, by 
exemplary performance, responsible report- 
ing that will produce an even greater fulfill- 
ment of their obligation to serve the public 
interest and safety, as well as defend the 
aims of duly constituted law and authority. 

(Endorsed by the membership at a meet- 
ing on February 23, 1967 for submission to 
station management and law enforcement 
officials.) 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961, 
AS AMENDED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 484, S. 1872. I do this so that the 
bill will become the pending business. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1872) to amend further the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1967”. 

PART I 
CHAPTER 1—Po.icy 

Sec. 101, Section 102 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, which relates 
to the statement of policy, is hereby re- 
pealed. 

CHAPTER 2—DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 

TITLE I—DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 

Sec. 102. Title I of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to the Development 
Loan Fund, is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 201(b), which relates to gen- 
eral authority, is amended by striking out 
the last sentence and inserting in lieu there- 
of: “Funds made available under this title, 
except funds made available pursuant to 
section 205, shall not be used to make loans 
in more than fifteen countries in any fiscal 
year, except that such loans may be made 
in any additional country if, following sub- 
mission of a report by the President to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives detailing the justification for 
the making of loans in such additional coun- 
try during such fiscal year, the Congress 
agrees to a concurrent resolution stating in 
effect its approval of the making of such 
loans in such country.” 

(b) Section 202(a), which relates to au- 
thorization, is amended (1) by striking out 
“and $750,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1968 and 1969” and substituting “and $600,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1968”, and (2) by 
striking out “June 30, 1969”, and substitut- 
ing “June 30, 1968”. 

(c) Section 205, which relates to interna- 
tional lending institutions, is amended by 
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striking out “or the International Finance 
Corporation” and substituting “the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation, or the Asian De- 
velopment Bank”. 


TITLE II—TECHNICAL COOPERATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 


Sec. 103. Title II of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to technical coopera- 
tion and development grants, in amended as 
follows: 

(a) Section 211(a), which relates to gen- 
eral authority, is amended by striking out all 
after the word “country” where it first ap- 
pears in the last sentence and substituting 
the following: “if, following submission of a 
report by the President to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives de- 
tailing the justification for such additional 
assistance, the Congress shall agree to a con- 
current resolution stating in effect its ap- 
proval of the furnishing of assistance to such 
additional country during such fiscal year.”. 

(b) Section 212, which relates to authori- 
zation, is amended by striking out “1967” and 
substituting 1968“. 

(c) Section 214, which relates to American 
schools and hospitals abroad, is amended as 
follows: 

(1) in subsection (c) strike out “1967, 
$10,989,000” and substitute “1968, $14,000,- 
000”. 
(2) In subsection (d) strike out “1967, $1,- 
000,000" and substitute “1968, $2,986,000". 


TITLE HI—INVESTMENT GUARANTIES 


Sec. 104. Title III of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to investment guar- 
anties, is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 221 (b) (2), which relates to 
general authority for extended risk invest- 
ment guaranties, is amended by striking out 
“75 per centum” and substituting “50 per 
centum”, 

(b) Section 222, which relates to general 
provisions for investment guaranties, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) In subsection (b), after the words 
“shall be available for meeting” insert the 
following: “necessary administrative and op- 
erating. expenses of carrying out the provi- 
sions of sections 221, 224, and 231 (including, 
but not limited to, expenses pertaining to 
personnel, supplies, and printing) subject to 
such limitations as may be imposed in an- 
nual appropriation Acts, for meeting”. 

(2) In subsection (d), after the words “in 
section 222(b)” insert the following: (ex- 
cluding fees required for purposes other than 
the discharge of liabilities under guaran- 
ties)”. 

(c) Section 223(a), which relates to defi- 
nitions, is amended by inserting, immedi- 
ately after the words “services pursuant to 
a“, the words “lease or”. n 

(d) Section 224(c), which relates to hous- 
ing projects in Latin American countries, is 
amended by striking out “1969” and substi- 
tuting “1971”; 

TITLE IV—SURVEYS OF INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Sec. 105. Section 232 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to authorization, is amended by strik- 
ing out “1965” and substituting “1968”. 

TITLE VI—ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 

Sec. 106. Title VI of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to Alliance for Prog- 
ress, is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 251(h), which relates to trans- 
fers to international lending institutions, is 
amended by inserting after “named in sec- 
tion 205” the following: “(other than the 
Asian Development Bank) “. 

(b). Section 252, which relates to author- 
ization, is amended as follows: 

(1) In the first sentence strike out “and 
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for each of the fiscal years 1968 and 1969, 
$750,000,000" and substitute “and for the 
fiscal year 1968, $578,000,000". 

(2) The second sentence is hereby re- 
pealed. 

(3) In the third sentence strike out June 
30, 1969” and substitute June 30, 1968”. 


TITLE VIII—SOUTHEAST ASIA MULTILATERAL AND 
REGIONAL PROGRAMS 


Sec. 107. Title VIH of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to Southeast Asia 
multilateral and regional programs, is 
amended by striking out section 273. 


TITLE X—-PROGRAMS RELATING TO POPULATION 
GROWTH 


Sec. 108. Chapter 2 of part I of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
title as follows: 


“TITLE X—PROGRAMS RELATING TO POPULATION 
GROWTH 


“Sec. 291. GENERAL Provisions—(a) It is 
the sense of the Congress that, while every 
nation is and should be free to determine its 
own policies and procedures with respect to 
problems of population growth and family 
planning within its own boundaries, never- 
theless, voluntary family planning programs 
to provide individual couples with the knowl- 
edge and medical facilities to plan their fam- 
ily size in accordance with their own moral 
convictions and the latest medical informa- 
tion, can make a substantial contribution to 
improve health, family stability, greater in- 
dividual opportunity, economic development, 
a sufficiency of food, and a higher standard 
of living. 

“(b) To carry out the intent of Congress as 
expressed in subsection (a), the President is 
authorized to provide assistance for programs 
relating to population growth in friendly 
foreign countries and areas, on such terms 
and conditions as he shall determine, to 
foreign governments, the United Nations, its 
specialized agencies, and other international 


tutions, and voluntary health or other quali- 
fied organizations. 

“(c) In carrying out authorized 
in this title, the President shall establish 
reasonable procedures to insure, whenever 
family-planning assistance from the United 
States is involved, that no individual will be 
coerced to practice methods of family plan- 
ning inconsistent with his or her moral, 
philosophical, or religious beliefs. 

“(d) As used in this title, the term ‘pro- 
grams relating to population growth’ includes 
but is not limited to demographic studies, 
medical, psychological, and sociological re- 
search, and voluntary family planning pro- 
grams, including mnel training, the 
construction and staffing of clinics and rural 
health centers, specialized training of doctors 
and paramedical personnel, the manufacture 
of medical supplies, and the dissemination of 
family-planning information, and provision 
of medical assistance and supplies to indi- 
viduals who desire such assistance. 

“Sec. 292. AuTHORIZATION.—For the pur- 
poses of this title and pursuant to its pro- 
visions, the President is authorized to use up 
to $50,000,000 in any fiscal year of the funds 
made available for part I of this Act and not- 
withstanding any other provision of this Act, 
funds used for such purposes may be used 
en a loan or grant basis. 

“SEC. 293. ADVISORY CoUNCIL ON POPULATION 
GrowTH.—(a) There is hereby established an 
Advisory Council on Programs Relating to 
Population Growth to be composed of such 
authorities in the fields of population, family 
planning, government, and other areas per- 
tinent to the purposes of this title, as may be 
selected from time to time by the President. 
The Advisory Council shall carry out studies 
and make recommendations for achieving 
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medically, socially, and economically effective 
voluntary family planning programs in for- 
eign countries. The Advisory Council shall 
consist of not more than nine members, and 
one of the members shall be designated as 
Chairman by the President. 

“(b) The members of the Advisory Council 
shall receive no compensation for their serv- 
ices but shall be entitled to reimbursement 
in accordance with section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code, for travel and other 
expenses incurred by them in the perform- 
ance of their functions under this section. 

“(c) The expenses of the Advisory Council 
shall be paid by the head of the agency 
charged with administering this title from 
funds otherwise available under this Act.” 


CHAPTER 3—INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND PROGRAMS 


Sec. 109. Section 302 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, which relates 
to authorization of appropriations for assist- 
ance to international organizations and pro- 
grams, is amended as follows: 

(a) In subsection (a) strike out “for the 
fiscal year 1967 not to exceed $140,433,000” 
and substitute “for each of the fiscal years 
1968 and 1969, $140,483,000”. 

(b) Subsection (b) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the President for loans for Indus 
Basin Development to carry out the purposes 
of this section, in addition to funds avail- 
able under this or any other Act for such 
purposes, for use beginning in the fiscal year 
1969, $51,220,000. Such amounts are author- 
ized to remain available until expended.” 


CHAPTER 4—SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 110. Chapter 4 of part I of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, which 
relates to supporting assistance, is amended 
as follows: 

(a) Section 401, which relates to general 
authority, is amended (1) by striking out all 
after “political stability” and substituting a 
period, and (2) by adding at the end thereof 
a new sentence as follows: “The authority of 
this chapter shall not be used to furnish 
assistance to more than ten countries in any 
fiscal yeear, except that such assistance may 
be furnished to any additional country if, 
following submission of a report by the Presi- 
dent to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate detailing the justi- 
fication for the furnishing of assistance to 
such additional country during such fiscal 
year, the Congress agrees to a concurrent 
resolution stating in effect its approval of the 
furnishing of such assistance to such 
country.” 

(b) Section 402, which relates to authoriza- 
tion, is amended (1) by striking out “1967” 
and substituting “1968”, and (2) by strik- 
ing out “$715,000,000" and substituting 
“$600,000,000”". 

CHAPTER 5—CoONTINGENCY FUND 

Sec. 111. Section 451 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, which relates 
to the contingency fund, is amended by 
striking out 1967“ and “$110,000,000" and 
substituting “1968” and “$50,000,000”, re- 
spectively. 

PART II 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND SALES 


Sec. 201. Part II of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, which relates to 
military assistance and sales, is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Section 502, which relates to statement 
of policy, is hereby repealed. 

(b) Section 503, which relates to general 
authority, is amended as follows- 

(1) Clause (a) is amended by striking out 

‘, lease, sale, exchange, grant, or any other 
means” and substituting “or grant”. 

(2) Clause (c) is amended by inserting 
“and” at the end thereof. 
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(3) Clause (d) is amended by striking out 
“; and” and substituting a period. 

(4) Clause (e) is hereby repealed. 

(c) Section 504(a), which relates to au- 
thorizations, is amended as follows: 

(1) Strike out all of the first sentence up 
to, but excluding, the colon and the proviso, 
and substitute “There is authorized to be 
appropriated to the President to carry out 
the purposes of this part not to exceed 
$475,100,000 for the fiscal year 1968”. 

(2) After the first sentence insert the fol- 
lowing: “Of the amounts appropriated pur- 
suant to this section for the fiscal year 1968, 
$84,100,000 shall be available solely for cost- 
sharing expenses of United States participa- 
tion in the international military headquar- 
ters and related agencies program and in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization infra- 
structure program. No part of any funds made 
available under any other provision of law 
shall be used for the cost-sharing expenses 
referred to in the preceding sentence.”. 

(d) Section 505(a), which relates to uti- 
lization of assistance, is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is redesignated as sec- 
tion 501. 

(2) At the beginning of such new section 
501, strike out “UTILIZATION OF ASSISTANCE.— 
(a) Military Assistance” and substitute 
“UTILIZATION OF DEFENSE ARTICLES AND DE- 
FENSE SERVICES.—Defense articles and de- 
fense services”. 

(e) Section 506, which relates to conditions 
of eligibility, is redesignated as section 505. 

(f) Section 507(a), which relates to sales, 
is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is redesignated as sec- 
tion 522. 

(2) In such new section 522, strike out 
“SALES” as the section caption and substitute 
“SALES From STOCK”, 

(3) In such new section 522, strike out 
“subsection” each place it appears and sub- 
stitute in each such place “section”. 

(g) Section 507(b), which relates to sales, 
is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (b) is redesignated as sec- 
tion 523. 

(2) In such new section 523, insert “ 
CUREMENT FOR SALEs.—” as the section 
caption. 

(3) In the third sentence of such new sec- 
tion 523, strike out “credited to the account 
established under section 508” and substi- 
tute “transferred to the general fund of the 
Treas 

(4) Strike out “subsection” in the last 
sentence and substitute “section”. 

(h) Section 503, which relates to reim- 
bursements, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 508 is redesignated as sec- 
tion 524. 

(2) In such new section 524, insert ) = 
immediately after “REIMBURSEMENTS. 

(3) Insert the following new subsection 
at the end of such new section 524: 

“(b) (1) The special fund account estab- 
lished under subsection (a) of this section 
shall terminate as of the end of December 31, 
1967, or on such earlier date as may be 
selected by the President. 

(˖2) Until the termination of such fund 
account the President is authorized to con- 
tinue to utilize any moneys in such fund 
account to discharge any outstanding liabili- 
ties and obligations of the United States 
arising out of any guaranties, insurance, 
coinsurance, or reinsurance issued in connec- 
tion with the financing of any sales of de- 
fense articles or defense services to any for- 
eign country or international organization, 
under any provision of law repealed by the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1967. After the 
termination of such fund account, and such 
liabilities and obligations of the United 
States remaining outstanding shall be dis- 
charged from such amounts, which are here- 
by authorized, as are specified from time to 
time in appropriation Acts. 

“(3) Upon the termination of such fund 
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account pursuant to paragraph (1), any 
amounts remaining in such fund account, 
including foreign currencies, shall be trans- 
ferred to the general fund of the Treasury. 
All amounts received by the United States, 
after the termination of such fund account, 
in repayment of obligations remaining out- 
standing under credit sales agreements en- 
tered into prior to the date of enactment of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1967 shall be 
transferred to the general fund of the Treas- 

(i) Section 509, which relates to exchanges 
and ties, is hereby repealed. 

(j) Section 510, which relates to special 
authority, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 510 is redesignated as section 
506. 

(2) Strike out “1967” each place it appears 
and substitute in each such place “1968”. 

(k) Section 511, which relates to restric- 
tions on military aid to Latin America, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 511 is redesignated as section 
507. 

(2) Subsection (a) is hereby repealed. 

(1) (1) Section 505 (b), which relates to 
utilization of assistance, is redesignated as 
subsection (c) of such new section 507. 

(2) Insert the following new subsection 
(d) in such new section 507: 

(d) The Congress welcomes the initiative 
of the Central American Republics in estab- 
lishing the Central American Defense Coun- 
cil. In order to further encourage the devel- 
opment of collective self-defense arrange- 
ments among the Central American Repub- 
lics, all military assistance and sales pro- 
grams under this part for the Central Ameri- 
can Republics, in excess of a total value of 
$1,500,000 in any fiscal year, shall be limited 
to programs which support the regional in- 
tegration of Central American military 
forces.” 

(m) Section 512, which relates to restric- 
tions on military aid to Africa, is amended 
as follows: 

(1) Section 512 is redesignated as section 
508. 

(2) Strike out shall be furnished on a 
grant basis” in the first sentence and substi- 
tute “or sales shall be furnished under this 
Act“. 

(3) Strike out The value of grant pro- 
grams of defense articles” in the second sen- 
tence and substitute “The total value of 
military assistance and sales”. 

(4) Strike out “other than section 507” 
in the second sentence. 

(n) Section 513, which relates to the cer- 
tification of recipient’s capability, is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(1) Section 513 is redesignated as section 
509. 

(2) In subsection (a), strike out “section 
507” and substitute “chapter 3”. 

(0) Section 514, which relates to admin- 
istration of sales and exchange programs in- 
volving defense articles and services, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 514 is redesignated as section 
521. 

(2) Insert the following new chapter head- 
ing before such new section 521: 


“CHAPTER 3—FOREIGN MILITARY SALES”. 


(3) In the section caption strike out “AnD 
EXCHANGE”. 

(4) In subsection (a), strike out “or ex- 
change”. 

(5) Subsection (b) is amended as follows: 

(A) Subsection (b) is redesignated as sub- 
section (a) of the new section 507. 

(B) Strike out “notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 511(a) of this Act,“. 

(C) Strike out “$85,000,000” and substitute 
“$50,000,000”. 

(D) Strike out the colon and the proviso. 

(6) Add the following new subsection: 

“(b) No defense article or defense service 
shall be furnished under this chapter to any 
country or international organization unless 
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(1) the President finds that the furnishing 
of defense articles and defense services to 
such country or international organization 
will strengthen the security of the United 
States and promote world peace, (2) the 
country or international organization shall 
have agreed not to transfer title to, or pos- 
session of, any defense article so furnished 
to it to any other person, organization, or 
government, unless the consent of the Presi- 
dent has first been obtained, and (3) the 
country or international organization is 
otherwise eligible to receive defense articles 
or defense services. The President shall 
promptly submit a report to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate on the implementation of each agreement 
entered into pursuant to clause (2) of this 
subsection.” 
PART III 


CHAPTER 1—-GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 301. Chapter 1 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to general provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Section 601 (c) (3), which relates to an 
International Private Investment Advisory 
Council on Foreign Aid, is amended by strik- 
ing out “5 of the Administrative Expenses 
Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2)” and substitut- 
ing “5703 of title 5 of the United States 
Code“. 

(b) Section 608 (a), which relates 75 
acquisition and use of excess property, is 
amended by inserting immediately before the 
first sentence the following: “It is the sense 
of the Congress that in furnishing assistance 
under part I excess personal property shall 
be utilized wherever practicable in lieu of the 
procurement of new items for United States- 
assisted projects and programs.” 

(c) Section 610(b), which relates to trans- 
fers between accounts, is amended (1) by 
striking out “510” and substituting “506”, 
and (2) by striking out 85, 000, 000“ and sub- 
stituting “$7,000,000”. 

(d) Section 614(a), which relates to spe- 
cial authorities, is amended by striking out 
“510” and substituting “506”. 

(e) Section 620, which relates to prohibi- 
tions against furnishing assistance, is amend- 
ed as follows: 

- (1) Subsection (j) is amended to read as 
follows: 

%) The President shall consider termi- 
nating assistance under this or any other 
Act to any country which permits, or fails 
to take adequate measures to prevent, the 
damage or destruction by mob action of 
United States property within such coun- 
try, and fails to take appropriate measures 
to prevent a recurrence thereof and to pro- 
vide adequate compensation for such dam- 
age or destruction.” 

(2) Subsection (k) is amended by strik- 
ing out “510” and substituting “506”. 

(3) The following new subsection is added 
at the end thereof: 

“(s) In furnishing assistance under this 
Act, and in making sales under the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended, the President shall take 
into account (1) the percentage of the re- 
cipient or purchasing country’s budget which 
is devoted to military purposes, and (2) the 
degree to which the recipient or 8 
country is using its foreign exchange re- 
sources to acquire military equipment. When 
assistance under this Act, or sales under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended, are being di- 
verted to military expenditures, or are per- 
mitting the diversion of other resources to 
military expenditures, to a degree which in- 
terferes with economic development, or 
which is likely to cause an increase in the 
arms race, the President shall suspend such 
assistance and sales. Such suspension shall 
continue until the President reports to the 
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Congress that such military expenditures are 
no longer interfering with economic develop- 
ment or contributing to the arms race, and 
the Congress passes a concurrent resolution, 
or amends this Act, authorizing a resumption 
of assistance and sales. No other provision 
of this Act shall be construed to authorize 
the President to waive the provisions of this 
subsection.” 


CHAPTER 2—ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec, 302. Chapter 2 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to administrative provisions, 
is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 624(d)(2)(B), which relates 
to statutory officers, is amended by striking 
out “of assistance” each place it appears. 

(b) Section 625, which relates to employ- 
ment of personnel, is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (b) is amended as follows: 

(A) Strike out “the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1071 et seq.)” and 
substitute “section 5332 of title 5 of the 
United States Code”. 

(B) Strike out “505 of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended” and substitute 
“5108 of title 5 of the United States Code”. 

(2) Subsection (c) is amended as follows: 

(A) Strike out “the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended” and substitute “section 
5332 of title 5 of the United States Code”. 

(B) Strike out “505 of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended” and substitute 
“5108 of title 5 of the United States Code”. 

(3) Subsection (d)(2) is amended by 
striking out “forty” in the third proviso and 
substituting “fifty”. 

(c) Section 626, which relates to employ- 
ment of experts, consultants, and retired 
Officers, is amended as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out “15 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
55a)” and substitute “3109 of title 5 of the 
United States Code”, 

(2) In subsection (b)— 

(A) strike out “section 13 of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
2263)” and substitute “sections 3323(a) and 
8344 of title 5 of the United States Code”; 
and 

(B) strike out “201 of the Dual Compensa- 
tion Act” and substitute “5532 of title 5 of 
the United States Code”. 

(d) Section 629(b), which relates to status 
of personnel detailed to foreign governments 
or international organizations, is amended 
by striking out “1765 of the Revised Statutes 
(5 U.S.C. 70)” and substituting “5536 of title 
5 of the United States Code”. 

(e) Section 632(d), which relates to allo- 
cation and reimbursement among agencies, 
is amended by striking out “507 and 510” 
and substituting 506, 522, and 523”. 

(1) Section 634, which relates to reports 
and information, is amended as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a) strike out all after 
“guaranty program” and substitute a period. 

(2) Subsection (d) is amended as follows: 

(A) Immediately preceding the first sen- 
tence insert the following: When requests 
are presented to the Congress for appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1969 to carry out pro- 
grams under this Act, the programs to be 
carried out with the funds appropriated for 
that fiscal year shall also be presented to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, if requested by the chairman of that 
committee, and to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, if 
requested by the chairman of that commit- 
tee.” 


(B) Immediately preceding the last sen- 
tence insert the following: “Any such presen- 
tation material shall also include (1) a chart 
showing on a country-by-country basis the 
full extent of all United States assistance 
planned or expected for each such country 
for the next fiscal year, including economic 
assistance and military grants and sales un- 
der this Act and sales under the Agricultural 
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Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, (2) details of proposed 
contributions by the United States to multi- 
lateral financial agencies, for the next fiscal 
year, and (3) a statement of economic devel- 
opment projects for the next fiscal year, on 
a country-by-country basis, for which ñ- 
nancing can reasonably be expected to be 
supplied through the Export-Import Bank.“ 

(C) In the last sentence, immediately pro- 
ceding the period, insert the following: “and 
of any finding, including his reasons there- 
for, under section 503 or 521(b)”. 

(D) At the end thereof insert the follow- 
ing new sentence: “Also, the President shall 
promptly notify the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate of each case 
when he consents, under section 505(a) (4), 
to the disposition by any country, other than 
by return to the United States, of any de- 
fense article furnished to such country on a 
grant basis which is no longer needed for the 
purposes for which furnished, and in his 
notification the President shall state the 
manner of disposition to which he has given 
his consent.” 

(3) Add the following new subsections at 
the end thereof: 

“(g) The Secretary of State shall transmit 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate semiannual reports of all 
exports during the preceding six months of 
significant defense articles on the United 
States Munitions List to any foreign govern- 
ment, international organization, or other 
foreign recipient or purchaser, by the United 
States Government under this Act or any 
other authority, or by any individual, cor- 
poration, partnership, or other association 
doing business in the United States. Such 
reports shall include, but not be limited to, 
full information as to the particular defense 
articles so exported, the particular recipient 
or purchaser, the terms of the export, in- 
cluding its selling price, if any, and such 
other information as may be appropriate to 
enable the Congress to evaluate the distribu- 
tion of United States defense articles abroad. 
In preparing such reports the Secretary of 
State is authorized to utilize the latest sta- 
tistics and information available in the vari- 
ous departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

“(h) The background documents trans- 
mitted to Congress in each fiscal year sup- 
porting requests for new authorizations and 
appropriations to carry out the programs 
under part IT of this Act shall contain in- 
formation concerning the proposed funding 
levels for military assistance and sales to 
South Vietnam, Thailand, and Laos.” 

(g) Section 635, which relates to general 
authorities, is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (e) is amended (A) by in- 
serting, immediately preceding the first word, 
a paragraph designation “(1)”, and (B) by 
adding at the end the following new para- 
graph: 

“(2) Any agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment is authorized to pay the cost of 
health and accident insurance for foreign 
employees of that agency while those em- 
ployees are absent from their place of em- 
ployment abroad for purposes of training or 
other official duties,” 

(2) Subsection (g) is amended by striking 
out “and sales”. 

(h) Section 636, which relates to provisions 
on uses of funds, is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) (5) is amended (A) by 
striking out “(5 U.S.C. 7860) (2)“ and sub- 
stituting “(31 U.S.C. 638a(c)(2)", and (B) 
by striking out “(5 U.S.C. 78a—-1)” and sub- 
stituting “(31 U.S.C. 638c)”. 

(2) Subsection (d) is amended by strik- 
ing out “$1,500,000” and substituting 
$2,500,000". 

(3) Subsection (e) is amended by striking 
out “301 of the Dual Compensation Act (5 
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U.S.C. 3105)” and substituting “5533 of title 
5 of the United States Code”. 

(4) Subsection (g) is amended by striking 
out “3 of the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 836),” and substituting 
“5702(c) of title 5 ot the United States Code“. 

(i) Section 637(a), which relates to admin- 
istrative expenses, is amended by striking 
out 1967“ and substituting 1968“. 

(j) Section 640, which relates to military 
sales, is amended (1) by striking out “, ex- 
change, or the guaranty of a sale,”, (2) by 
striking out “503” and substituting “521”, 
and (3) by striking out “assisting of” and 
substituting “furnishing of defense articles 
and defense services.” 


CHAPTER 3—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 303. Chapter 3 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to miscellaneous provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Section 644, which relates to defini- 
tions, is amended as follows: 

(1) In subsection (d), insert “production 
facilities, utilization facilities,” between 
“special nuclear material,” and “or atomic 
weapons“, and add or articles involving Re- 
stricted Data” before the period at the end 
of the subsection. 

(2) In subsection (e), strike out “and for- 
merly Restricted Data” and, immediately be- 


fore the period at the end thereof insert the 


following: “, and data removed from the 
Restricted Data category under section 142d 
of that Act”. 

(3) Subsection (f) is amended as follows: 

(A) Strike out “including orientation, 
training aid” and “including the transfer of 
limited quantities of defense articles for test, 
evaluation, or standardization purposes,”. 

(B) Add the following new second sen- 
tence: “ ‘Training’ includes formal or in- 
formal instruction of foreign students in the 
United States or overseas by officers or em- 
ployees of the United States, contract tech- 
nicians, contractors (including instruction 
at civilian institutions), or by correspond- 
ence courses, technical, educational, or in- 
formation publications and media of all 
Kinds, training aid, orientation, training ex- 
ercise, and military advice to foreign mili- 
tary units and forces.” 

(b) At the end of such chapter insert a 
new section as follows: 

“Sec. 650. Usz or UNITED STATES ARMED 
Forces.—The furnishing of economic, mili- 
tary, or other assistance under this Act shall 
not be construed as creating a new commit- 
ment or as affecting any existing commit- 
ment to use Armed Forces of the United 
States for the defense of any foreign coun- 


Src. 401. Title 5 of the United States Code 
is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 3343(b), which relates to N 
tail of personnel to international o 
tions, and sections 3581(5), 3582(b) (1), and 
3582(c), which relate to rights of personnel 
who transfer to international o; tions, 
each are amended by striking out “3” and 
substituting “5”. 

(b) Section 3582 (a) (1), which relates to 
retirement benefits for personnel who trans- 
fer to international organizations, is amend- 
ed by striking out “and agency contribu- 
tions”. 

(c) Section 3582(a)(2), which relates to 
insurance benefits for personnel who trans- 
fer to international organizations, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

(2) to retain coverage, rights, and bene- 
fits under chapters 87 and 89 of this title, if 
necessary employee deductions in payment 
for the coverage, rights, and benefits for the 

of employment with the interna- 
tional organization are currently deposited 
in the Employees’ Life Insurance Pund and 
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the Employees Health Benefits Fund, as ap- 
plicable; and the period during which cov- 
erage, rights, and benefits are retained under 
this paragraph is deemed service as an em- 
ployee under chapters 87 and 89 of this 
title;”. 

(d) Section 3582(b), which relates to re- 
employment rights for personnel who trans- 
fer to international organizations, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “, except a congression- 
al employee,” in the first sentence; and 

(2) by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentences: “On reemployment, 
he is entitled to be paid, under such regu- 
lations as the President may prescribe and 
from appropriations or funds of the agency 
from which transferred, an amount equal to 
the difference between the pay, allowances, 
post differential, and other monetary bene- 
fits paid by the international organization 
and the pay, allowances, post differential, 
and other monetary benefits that would 
have been paid by the agency had he been de- 
tailed to the international organization un- 
der section 3343 of this title. Such a payment 
shall be made to an employee who is unable 
to exercise his reemployment right because 
of disability incurred while on transfer to an 
international organization under this sub- 
chapter and, in the case of an employee who 
dies while on such a transfer or during the 
period after separation from the interna- 
tional organization in which he is properly 
exercising or could exercise his reemployment 
right, in accordance with subchapter VIII of 
chapter 55 of this title. This subsection does 
not apply to a congressional employee nor 
may any payment provided for in the pre- 
ceding two sentences of this subsection be 
based on a period of employment with an 
international organization occurring before 
the first day of the first pay period which be- 
gins on or after the date of enactment of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1967.” 

(e) Section 3582(d), which relates to 
agency contributions to retirement and in- 
surance programs for personnel who trans- 
fer to international organizations, is 
amended by striking out “may” and substi- 
tuting “shall”. 

Sec. 402. The first section of the Act enti- 
tled “An Act to authorize participation by 
the United States in the Interparliamentary 
Union”, approved June 28, 1935 (22 U.S.C. 
276), is amended by striking out “$50,000” 
and “$23,100”, respectively, and substituting 
“$53,550” and “$26,650”, respectively. 


VIETNAM ELECTIONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I regret 
that I was not present in the Chamber 
earlier when discussion took place of the 
election in South Vietnam and its rela- 
tionship to American policy there. 

The word “election” deserves to be in 
quotation marks. I do not know of any- 
one who ever thought this “election” was 
anything more than a charade insisted 
upon by the United States as a means of 
clothing our war objectives with at least 
a figleaf of respectability. 

There is no election going on in Viet- 
nam in the meaningful sense of the word. 
There has not been a meaningful elec- 
tion in Vietnam, north or south, in mod- 
ern times. There used to be local elec- 
tions for village and provincial officials 
that exemplified genuine grassroots de- 
mocracy. But our man, Diem, put an end 
to that. He insisted in appointing all 
these people, so they would carry out the 
policy of his personal dictatorship. 
Eventually, we had to send an army and 
an enormous aid program, to restore 
local self-government. 
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But the people of Vietnam have not 
had control over their national destiny, 
and they do not have it now. The Com- 
munists are masters in the north, and the 
Ky junta, created and kept in power by 
the United States, are masters in the 
south. 

Did anyone ever think that an election 
would be allowed in South Vietnam that 
would change the government or change 
the policy of the present government? 
Anyone who believes in negotiating with 
the Vietcong to end the war is already 
guilty of a criminal act in South Viet- 
nam. All the candidates in the election 
now underway have been screened by 
the government to make sure the policies 
they advocate bear the imprimatur of 
the Ky policies. 

What kind of choice is that? There is 
no choice of policy at all in the South 
Vietnamese election, and the only con- 
test allowed is one of personalities. 

Apparently the junta is making certain 
no other personalities than those it has 
selected will be allowed to win. 

The fact that American boys are dying 
in battle, and the American people are 
being asked to pay 10 percent more in 
taxes to keep this clique of corruptionists 
in control of South Vietnam will live in 
history as the most unfortunate and ill- 
advised of all American foreign adven- 
tures. It should be stopped. The Ameri- 
can people have got to stop it. If they 
make their will known loudly enough, 
ways will be found in Washington to stop 
it, however much it may be protested 
now Hanoi does not want to do this or 
that. 


THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1967—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS, 255 THROUGH 258 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk several amendments under the 
rule on the pending measure (S. 1872) 
and ask that they be printed in the 
ReEcorD as a part of my remarks. I wish 
to call attention to the fact that I have 
described the amendments in detail in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Thursday, 
August 3, 1967. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and print- 
ed, and will lie on the table; and, with- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments are as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 255 

On page 41, strike out lines 11, 12, 13, and 
14 (subsection (a) of section 104 of the 
bill). 

Redesignate the succeeding subsections 
of section 104 of the bill accordingly. 

AMENDMENT NO. 256 

On page 41, between limes 10 and 11, 
insert a new subsection as follows: 

„) Section 221 (b), which relates to 
general authority for investment guaran- 
ties, is amended in the proviso of paragraph 
1 to strike out ‘$7,000,000,000' and substi- 
tute ‘$9,000,000,000".”” 

Redesignate the succeeding subsections of 
section 104 of the bill accordingly. 

AMENDMENT NO. 257 

On page 41, line 12, after “amended” in- 
sert “(1)”. 

On page 41, line 14, before the period insert 
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the following: (2) by striking out 19697 
and substituting ‘1971’”. 
AMENDMENT NO. 258 

On page 41, line 12, after “amended” insert 
att)". 

On page 41, line 14, before the period insert 
the following: “(2) by striking out ‘$375,- 
000,000’ and ‘$215,000,000’ and substituting 
85 75,000,000 and ‘$415,000,000' ”. 


VIETNAM ELECTIONS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
there has been rather strong criticism 
expressed with regard to the campaigns 
for the coming elections in Vietnam, 
both in this Chamber and in the House of 
Representatives. It might be well for us 
to be hardheaded and realistic about it 
and realize this situation is what it is. 
I find, in some of the criticism I read, a 
notable lack of these qualities. 

Vietnam is not a placid township in 
upper State New York, or a quiet county 
in Illinois, or a peaceful parish in Louisi- 
ana. It is not an old and established 
state with a long democratic tradition. 

It is not, Mr. President, a humble pup- 
pet that will jump through the hoop at 
our bidding. Nor do I think we would 
want it to be. 

Vietnam is a country at war. 

It is a country that is trying desper- 
ately to lay the first foundation stones 
of a democratic system. 

It is a country that is creating its own 
institutions in its own way. 

It is groping for the right way to do 
things, the way that will satisfy most 
of its own people. 

It is making mistakes. And it is going 
to make some more. 

When it stops making mistakes, we can 
all go there and learn a few lessons. 

What are the complaints of our 
learned colleagues who are not happy 
about the electoral process in Vietnam? 

I can only gather that they are un- 
happy that full-fledged democracy has 
not suddenly been born in the troubled 
countryside of Vietnam. 

They seem to expect the Vietnamese to 
do in a few months what we and others 
have been trying to do for nearly two 
centuries—not always with unblemished 
success. 

They pay scant attention to the amaz- 
ing fact that the Vietnamese people are 
having any elections at all. 

They do not recognize the astonish- 
ing feat of the Vietnamese in writing a 
thoroughly democratic constitution in 
the midst of a vicious war. 

They say nothing about the political 
vitality of a country that can produce 
11 leading citizens to contend for the 
presidency—and 480 men and women 
who are ready to put their reputations, 
and even their lives—on the line to run 
for their new Senate of 60 members. 

Finally, they ignore the fact that the 
Vietnamese Communists, recognizing the 
threat these elections represent to their 
purposes, have sworn to do all in their 
power to disrupt or prevent them. 

What are the complaints some of our 
colleagues feel so deeply about? 

First, they complain of an alleged 
statement by Prime Minister Ky that he 
would carry out a coup if the elections 
produced a government he did not like. 
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I have read reports of that statement, 
Mr. President, on page 1 of several news- 
papers. 

A few days ago, I read his denial of 
the statement on page 11 of one news- 
paper. Another that carried the original 
allegation did not see fit to report his 
denial. 

Prime Minister Ky said that any fu- 
ture government must work for the poor 
people of Vietnam, and that any govern- 
ment that fails to work on their behalf 
would surely be opposed by the people. 

Speaking of himself and Chief of State 
Thieu, he said: 

If we were elected this time and failed 
to carry out our plans for a social revolu- 
tion, I'm sure that the people—including 
the armed forces—would ask us to go home. 


Now, we may not appreciate that ap- 
proach to the legitimacy of elected gov- 
ernment. But it is no less inflammatory 
than some of the statements of Thomas 
Jefferson or John Adams when our Na- 
tion was being born. 

I suspect his statement on a future 
government was more electioneering 
than cold hard threat. Because he knows 
perfectly well what the reaction would 
be here—in Vietnam and elsewhere—to 
a coup against an elected government. 

Second, our friends complain that 
some generals, unnamed generals, to be 
sure, are plotting to rule South Vietnam 
whatever the election produces. 

It may be true that a few generals 
have this notion in mind. But could they 
succeed against a government fairly and 
honestly elected? Would the Vietnamese 
people sit still for it? I doubt it. And I 
doubt that any Vietnamese who has 
shown the courage and the patriotism 
to seek high office in free elections would 
be willing to meekly accept any such 
arrangement. 

Finally, the critics refer to the recent 
incident at Quang Tri when some presi- 
dential candidates were unable to meet 
with the voters as scheduled. 

What was the “incident” at Quang 
Tri? 

A government plane flew several can- 
didates to the northern province for a 
scheduled joint campaign meeting. The 
meeting had been well publicized. Hun- 
dreds of people had gathered to hear the 
politicians speak. 

The plane made a pass at the dirt run- 
way. There was a vicious crosswind. The 
pilot judged that a landing was unsafe. 
So he flew to the nearest safe airport only 
9 miles away. 

I hesitate to think, Mr. President, what 
some of the critics would be saying to- 
day if he had gone ahead and tried to 
land and had cracked up, killing some or 
most of the candidates. 

There was some confusion of the un- 
planned landing. A convoy was sent out 
from Quang Tri by the authorities to 
pick up the candidates. But they had 
decided to leave before it arrived. An 
offer of U.S. transportation by the base 
authorities was turned down. 

Somewhere along the line, the candi- 
dates recognized a political issue when it 
stared them in the face. They knew this 
was something they could use to attack 
the government. And they used it. 
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Is it so strange, Mr. President? Is it 
unheard of? And is it something that 
American politicians must view with 
concern? 

How many men in this Chamber have 
failed to keep a political date because a 
plane had engine trouble? Or an airport 
was socked in? I know that I have. And 
how many of us have complained when a 
local reception committee did not per- 
form well? 

If the Quang Tri incident is the best 
the critics can find to attack the Viet- 
namese elections, they are in bad shape. 
It is interesting, Mr. President, that the 
source of most of the criticism comes 
from newspaper reports from Saigon. 

It is interesting because every develop- 
ment in this election campaign, however 
minor, is being reported in the most inti- 
mate detail. The largest press corps in 
the world is following every twist and 
turn—and sending it back for our infor- 
mation every day. 

There is no censorship of those re- 
ports as there is in so many places in the 
world. 

And just a few weeks ago, the Viet- 
namese Government lifted all censorship 
from its own press so that the statements 
and activities of all candidates would be 
freely and fully reported. 

That, I suggest, is not a bad record for 
a young country—one unused to demo- 
cratic practices—and one that is in the 
midst of a war for its very survival. 

But that is not all. 

The Government in Saigon formally 
requested the Secretary General of the 
United Nations on July 20 to send ob- 
servers to Vietnam to watch the elec- 
tions. That request, unfortunately, was 
turned down. 

The Vietnamese have asked the large 
diplomatic corps to send its people any- 
where in the country they like to observe 
the electoral process. 

Are these the actions of a government 
that is determined to carry out elections 
by every illegal and unfair means? Is 
it the way a political machine works 
that is trying to steal an election? 

If it is, it is the first in history. 

We cannot claim that these elections 
will be the most honest and upright in 
all recorded history. But I have a strong 
feeling that they are going to be better, 
more honest, and certainly more care- 
fully watched, than most of us have any 
right to expect. 

Our only intervention in this process 
has been to stand up openly for honest 
and fair elections. We have stated our 
position publicly. Our Ambassador in 
Saigon has time and time again rein- 
forced this position in his talks with 
Vietnamese leaders. Such interventions 
are best made quietly and directly, not 
by speeches and public statements. 

Mr. President, the very fact that elec- 
tions are being held before the eyes of 
the entire world is something of a mir- 
acle. It is also a mark of the progress 
that is being made in Vietnamese life. 

It is just this kind of progress that 
we have hoped for, prayed for, and 
fought for. It is the kind of progress 
we should now welcome with open arms 
and happy hearts. 
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Mr. President, I requested and ob- 
tained from the Secretary of State a 
communication from the Vietnamese 
Ambassador in Washington, stating that 
the people of Vietnam are doing every- 
thing within their power to conduct an 
honest election, with all the observers 
that the United Nations, this Nation, or 
any other friendly nations cares to send 
as to the propriety and correctness of the 
democratic process in action. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this letter printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EMBASSY OF VIET NAM, 
Washington, D.C., August 11, 1967. 
Hon. Dean RUSK, 
Secretary, of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me. SECRETARY: The people of Viet- 
Nam are in the process of choosing their rep- 
resentative leaders. We intend that the elec- 
toral processes in Viet-Nam be free and are 
anxious that they be open to scrutiny by all. 
To this end my Government has announced 
its desire to welcome observers from all 
friendly governments, including parliamen- 
tary delegations. 

My Government is most anxious that this 
invitation be brought to the attention of the 
Congress of the United States. We would wel- 
come, and be honored to receive any observer 
delegation which the Congress would be pre- 
pared to send, and would provide that dele- 
gation with every possible facility. 

I would be most grateful if you would 
bring the contents of this letter to the at- 
tention of the leadership of the Congress. 

Respectfully, 
Bor DIEM. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the order previously entered, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 o’elock noon on Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 28 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, August 14, 1967, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 11, 1967: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Lawrence C. McQuade, of Arizona, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Robert E. Lee, of the District of Columbia, 
to be a member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for a term of 7 years from 
July 1, 1967. 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY SAFETY BUREAU 

William Haddon, Jr., of New York, to be 
Director of the National Highway Safety 
Bureau. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Leonard Unger, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Thailand. 

Sheldon B. Vance, of Minnesota, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, August 14, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Let us not be weary in welldoing; for 
in due season we shall reap, if we faint 
not.—Ephesians 6: 9. 

Almighty and everlasting God, Creator 
of the world and the Comforter of the 
human spirit, we commend unto Thy 
gracious care the citizens of our beloved 
country. Especially do we pray for our 
President—that health and strength and 
wisdom may be his as he endeavors to 
lead our people in these troubled and 
trying times. 

Upon our Speaker may there rest the 
rich blessing of Thy grace and the wise 
guidance of Thy spirit. To these Repre- 
sentatives, their staffs, and coworkers, 
may there come anew a realization of 
Thy presence as they bow at the altar of 
prayer and dedicate themselves to Thee 
and to the welfare of our people. In- 
crease their faith, deepen their devotion, 
and enlarge their vision that they may 
continue to labor for the greater good 
of our country. May they never grow 
weary in well-doing. In the Master’s 
name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, August 10, 1967, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


ELR. 1517. n act for the relief of Mrs. 
Matteo Groppo; 

ELR. 1564. An act for the relief of Antonina 
Rondinelli Asci; 

H.R. 1724. An act for the relief of Hwang 
Duk Hwa; 

H.R. 1818. An act for the relief of Marina 

Restos; and 

H.R. 3221. An act for the relief of Dr. Alex- 
ander D. Cross. 

On August 11, 1967: 

H.R. 1566. An act to provide for the free 
entry of a four octave carillon for the use of 
the Northfield and Mount Hermon Schools, 
East Northfield, Mass.; 

H.R. 1886. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain articles for the use of Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N.J.; 

H.R. 2532. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Ottawa Tribe of Okla- 
homa in docket No, 303 of the Indian Claims 
Commission, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3029. An act to provide for the free 
entry of one ship model for the use of the 
Lutheran Church of the Covenant, Maple 
Heights, Ohio; 

H.R. 3631. An act to provide for the dedica- 
tion of certain streets on the Agua Caliente 
Indian Reservation and to convey title to 
oean platted streets, alleys, and strips of 
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H.R. 3737. An act to provide for the free 
entry of & carillon for the use of the Uni- 
versity of California at Riverside; 

H.R. 4934. An act to provide for the free 
entry of one mass spectrometer for the use 
of Indiana University; and 

H.R. 4977. An act to provide for the free 
entry of a triaxial apparatus and rheogoniom- 
eter for the use of Northwestern University. 

On August 13, 1967: 

H.R. 8485. An act for the relief of Eddie 

Garman. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 1155. An act to amend the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, as amended, to change the 
name of the Bank, to extend for 5 years the 
period within which the Bank is authorized 
to exercise its functions, to increase the 
Bank's lending authority and its authority to 
issue, against fractional reserves, export credit 
insurance and guarantees, to restrict the fi- 

by the Bank of certain transactions, 
and for other purposes. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1968 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 10196) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. FLOOD, 
NatcHer, SmirH of Iowa, HULL, CASEY, 
Manon, Lamp, SHRIVER, MICHEL, and 
Bow. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 10509) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. WHIT- 
TEN, NATCHER, HULL, Morris of New Mex- 
ico, SHIPLEY, MAHON, MICHEL, LANGEN, 
Harrison, and Bow. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. August 14, 1967. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: I have the honor of transmitting 
herewith a sealed envelope received by my 
office at 7:12 P.M., Saturday, August 12, 1967, 
from the White House and said to contain 
H.R. 11089, An Act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide additional group 
life insurance and accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance for Federal em- 
ployees, and to strengthen the financial con- 
dition of the Employees’ Life Insurance 
Fund, and a veto message thereon. 
Respectfully yours, 
W. Par JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


H.R. 11089—FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
INSURANCE, GROUP, LIFE, AND 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH INSURANCE— 
VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES— 
(H. DOC, NO. 156) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am compelled to return, without my 
approval, H.R. 11089—a bill which would 
cause large increases in life insurance 
coverage for Government employees, 
officials, and Members of Congress. 

I am returning this bill because it 
places too heavy a burden and levies 
too heavy a charge on the American 
taxpayer by providing private insurance 
out of public funds. 

I am returning it because it sets an 
unwise precedent at a critical time in 
our history. Today, we dare not divert 
our resources for unnecessary demands, 
when there are many more crucial needs 
which urgently require our support. 

Life insurance is but one of many 
fringe benefits a Government employee 
or official receives. Certainly Govern- 
ment life insurance was never intended 
to meet entirely the needs of an employee 
or his family. It is meant primarily to 
supplement his personal coverage. 

Nevertheless, we know that the life 
insurance program must be strengthened 
and improved. That is why last year I 
recommended needed changes in insur- 
ance benefits to Congress that I consid- 
ered reasonable and fair. 

Congress, however, far exceeded my 
recommendation. And so last year I was 
compelled to disapprove the life insur- 
ance measure because it threatened to 
fuel the fires of inflation and to impose 
an unwarranted burden on the taxpayer. 

Again this year hoping for a sound 
program, I recommended another mod- 
est measure. In June, I called for a $13 
million program designed to— 

Make the insurance system actuarially 
sound; and 

Remove an inequity by providing addi- 
tional coverage. 

The bill which finally passed the Con- 
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gress was subjected only to brief debate. 
The roll was not called in either House 
on the passage of this bill. It was passed 
by voice vote. 

If this measure were approved, the cost 
to the American taxpayer would rise 
from the $13 million I recommended to 
a minimum of $61 million in the first 
year and continued commitments for the 
future. 

The bill would substantially increase 
life insurance coverage at the taxpayer’s 
expense for all Government officials and 
employees: 

For most by 334 percent—an unneces- 
sary expense; 

For a selected few—the President and 
Vice President, Cabinet and sub-Cab- 
inet officials, the Members of Congress, 
members of the judiciary, and U.S. Am- 
bassadors, all those in the highest brack- 
ets who need it the least—by 100 percent, 
to $40,000—an unwarranted expense. 

Finally, it would increase the Govern- 
ment’s contribution for each employee 
from 33% percent to 40 percent. 

This bill would impose an added bur- 
den on the American taxpayer just when 
we are asking him to pay a 10-percent 
tax surcharge. And, because our budget 
is tight, it would siphon funds away 
from Americans who need our support 
much more: children, the poor, the el- 
derly—and most important, American 
fighting men in Vietnam. 

In the face of a possible $29 billion 
deficit, we must scrutinize every dollar 
that we spend. To keep the budget 
within bounds and to head off the threat 
of inflation, I pledged in my economic 
message last week that “I will make ev- 
ery possible expenditure reduction— 
civilian and military—short of jeopard- 
izing the national security and well-be- 
ing.” H.R. 11089 does not meet this rig- 
orous test. 

Over the past 10 years, the salaries of 
Federal employees have risen by nearly 
75 percent—and their life insurance cov- 
erage has risen by the same amount, 75 
percent. 

Since I have been President, there 
have been four successive civilian pay 
increases—and four insurance increases. 
The total cost of these programs has 
amounted to more than $2 billion, And 
with the new 4.5-percent pay increase 
which I have proposed for this year, we 
will be adding almost another half bil- 
lion dollars to civilian pay and insurance 
and another half billion dollars for mili- 
tary pay. 

Against this background, I can see no 
justification for the large life insurance 
increases voted by the Congress. 

The 4.5-percent pay proposal I sub- 
mitted in April is fair and just for Fed- 
eral personnel, Yet Congress is now con- 
sidering adding an extra $1 billion to 
the administration pay bill. This is 
equivalent to a 2-percent-tax surcharge; 
it would come directly out of the pocket 
of the American taxpayer. We must hold 
the line—and we must hold that line in 
the pay bill. This same sense of economy 
and responsibility must be maintained 
on all matters. 

All of us are dedicated to the well-be- 
ing of the 3 million Federal employees 
who serve the Nation’s cause. The record 
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of this administration, and of the past 
three Congresses, attests to that dedi- 
cation. 

But the President must be concerned 
with the total public interest. Every tax- 
payer—including the citizen who is a 
public servant—should bear in mind this 
larger interest. That is why I must re- 
turn this measure unapproved. 

Certainly there are good and accept- 
able features in the bill now before me: 

It contains a new provision to raise 
the minimum coverage to $10,000 for 
those employees in the lower grades who 
need protection the most. 

It places the insurance program on a 
sound actuarial basis, 

If the Congress wishes to provide ad- 
ditional coverage over and above my rec- 
ommendations, ways might be explored 
to permit direct purchases by the em- 
ployee with his private funds under cur- 
rent group plans. But the employee who 
benefits directly—not the taxpayer— 
should be asked to bear this added cost. 

I have asked the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission and the Direc- 
tor of the Budget to begin working im- 
mediately with the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress toward an ac- 
ceptable program, 

I hope the Congress will take my com- 
ments and recommendations into ac- 
count. I hope the Congress can send to 
me—this year—a wise, fair, and well- 
justified bill—a bill that is both respon- 
sive to the needs of the Federal employee, 
and responsible in light of America’s 
economic needs. 

I would be proud to sign such a 
measure. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue Warre House, August 12, 1967. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the bill and message be referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service and ordered to be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SUPPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
VETO OF H.R. 11089 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in my 
judgment the action of the President in 
vetoing H.R. 11089 under the circum- 
stances now existing in the country was 
a wise one. Since the bill passed the 
House we have been advised by the Presi- 
dent that the country faces a prospective 
deficit of $29 billion as a result of which 
the President has recommended a 10 per 
cent surcharge on income tax liabilities. 
This, of course, makes it necessary that 
the Congress reconsider programs re- 
quiring the expenditure of Federal 
funds. 

The Federal employees of this country 
deserve and must have adequate and 
honorable scales of living for themselves 
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and their families. The Congress has 
conscientiously seen to it that they do 
have. The Congress has undertaken to 
make Federal salaries and fringe bene- 
fits commensurate with those in private 
industry. Life insurance is one of those 
fringe benefits. The President proposed 
a modest increase in the insurance pro- 
gram to make it more sound and to re- 
move existing inequities. The committee 
in its wisdom reported and the House 
passed a bill considerably more costly 
than the bill which the President 
recommended. 

This bill has been vetoed by the Presi- 
deut at a time when the country must 
make every dollar count and should 
spend only as much as is absolutely nec- 
essary. I believe the position taken by 
the eee is fiscally and socially 
sound. 


SUPPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
VETO OF H.R. 11089 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I applaud 
the President for vetoing the insurance 
measure. It has some good provisions in 
it, and they can be reenacted. We must 
face up to the unpleasant fact that we 
are confronted with a possible deficit of 
$30 billion. This is intolerable, and it 
need not be so. 

The House has undertaken to make re- 
ductions in appropriation bills, and has 
made substantial reductions. I hope we 
can make those reductions stick in con- 
ferences with the other body. I hope that 
Congress will have a very cautious ap- 
proach to any additional legislation that 
calls for additional spending. 

If we have the will to do so we can hold 
the line on spending. I hope the Presi- 
dent will be able to make additional re- 
ductions in funds that may be available 
to him. We need a determined effort by 
both the legislative and executive 
branches to reduce appropriations and 
authorizations and spending wherever we 
reasonably can. 


PRESIDENT’S VETO OF THE 
INSURANCE BILL 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Retire- 
ment, Insurance, and Health Benefits, 
I rise to express my surprise at the two 
statements that were made by the gen- 
tlemen who have preceded me. This in- 
surance bill, which was vetoed by the 
President, was given very, very careful 
consideration, not only by the subcom- 
mittee in the House and the full com- 
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mittee but also in the other body. Due 
to the differences in the two passed bills, 
this measure went to conference, and the 
conference committee were unanimous 
in their agreement on the bill. 

When the administration was asked 
this year to report on the various pro- 
posals that had been made for improv- 
ing the life insurance program, the ad- 
ministration report, included in House 
Report No. 462 on this bill, approved the 
proposals to provide minimum life in- 
surance of $10,000, to improve the meth- 
od of financing the life insurance fund, 
and to increase the maximum to $30,000, 
at an increased cost to the Government 
of $30.2 million per year. 

Subsequent amendments to the legis- 
lation by both the House and the Senate 
increased the total cost of the legisla- 
tion to $61 million. 

H.R. 11089 was cosponsored by 20 
members of our committee and was re- 
ported by a unanimous vote. The bill was 
considered by the House under suspen- 
sion of the rules on July 11, 1967, and 
not one Member of the House rose to 
speak against the bill, which was adopt- 
ed by a strong voice vote. Subsequently, 
the conference report was adopted by 
unanimous consent. 

I am shocked to hear today persons 
rising in this body to express their dis- 
approval of the bill and praising the 
President for his veto message. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON PLAYING 
POLITICS WITH FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, it appears to this Congressman 
that our President is playing politics 
with the Federal employees. 

Yesterday the headlines of the papers 
across the Nation stated that the Presi- 
dent vetoed the insurance modernization 
bill with a warning that we must cut 
back on spending. Mr. Speaker, obvi- 
ously we must cut back on spending, but 
why has the President chosen this meas- 
ure which he says will cost $61 million 
as a battleground? 

I would like to submit that the Presi- 
dent has chosen this issue because it 
affects so many Federal employees and 
it is the one issue which Congress is 
least likely to accept without a battle, 
thereby giving great prominence to the 
cutback. Then, if the Congress chose to 
override the veto, the Chief Executive 
could be expected to announce with 
great piety that he tried to reduce spend- 
ing but this Congress would not let him. 

If the President is so concerned about 
spending, why has he insisted that Con- 
gress appropriate $40 million for a rat 
control bill which would produce, at 
best, questionable results? Why, only 2 
weeks ago, did his leaders in the House 
insist on increasing the Inter-American 
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Development Bank—foreign aid to 
Latin America—by $50 million? 

The answer is simple: the President 
is playing politics with the Government 
employees. He apparently cares less about 
the welfare of the Federal employees 
than he does about foreign citizens and 
has chosen this battleground in order 
to try to brainwash the American public 
into believing that he actually is for 
economy. In the tax message which the 
President delivered to Congress last 
week, he pointed out that spending is 
up $2.5 billion. He apparently has made 
no concerted effort prior to this time to 
reduce it. 

Mr. Speaker, the American public will 
not be deceived as to the true motive of 
the President in this veto, just as they 
were not deceived when he attempted 
to cut back the school lunch program 
last year, knowing full well that this was 
an area where Congress was least likely 
to accept the cutback, for it was one of 
great concern to many Americans. 

Once again, the President has chosen 
the political approach toward reducing 
expenditures by making a scapegoat of 
the Federal employees rather than re- 
ducing foreign and domestic spending 
in areas much less painful to our own 
people. 


SUPPORT FOR PRESIDENT’S VETO 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LEGGETT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Lyndon B. Johnson is 
a good and loyal friend of the millions 
of Federal employees who run the ma- 
chinery of American Government. The 
veto of H.R. 11089 was signed by a Pres- 
ident who has recommended four suc- 
cessive civilian pay raises and four in- 
creases in insurance coverage. 

The President’s action, although dis- 
appointing to many civilian workers and 
to many Members of Congress who sup- 
ported this measure, is amply justified 
by the threat of inflation, the rising 
deficit, and the request for a 10-percent 
tax surcharge including the escalating 
costs of the Vietnam war. With a pro- 
jected $29 billion deficit announced by 
the Secretary of Treasury last week, I 
believe conditions have changed since the 
Congress enacted the Federal employees 
insurance legislation. 

I think most Americans would agree 
that H.R. 11089 is not crucial legislation. 
And this is a year when only the most 
vital programs should be enacted. 

This veto is an action that our people 
will support. It is an action in the total 
national interest. And it reflects the 
President’s determination to meet the 
needs of our people at home and abroad. 

I would hope that this action by the 
President is only the first of required 
reductions in spending that can wait till 
another year. I would likewise like to see 
action by the President that would place 
our military expenditures overseas on a 
cost effective basis. 
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Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. BENNETT] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, in his 
recent economic message, President 
Johnson emphasized the need for fiscal 
prudence in the months ahead. His veto 
of H.R. 11089 dramatizes his determina- 
tion to hold the line on all but the most 
essential Government spending. 

As the President said in his veto 
message: 

In the face of a possible $29 billion deficit, 
we must scrutinize every dollar that we 
spend. To keep the budget within bounds 
and to head off the threat of inflation, I 
pledged in my economic message last week 
that “I will make every possible expenditure 
reduction—civilian and military—short of 
jeopardizing the national security and well- 
being.” 


This is ample and justifiable reason 
for this veto. We simply must meet our 
crucial priorities to our fighting men in 
Vietnam and many attractive objectives 
must wait until that challenge is ade- 
quately met. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON CONSUMER AFFAIRS OF COM- 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY TO SIT DURING GENERAL 
DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Consumer Affairs of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency may be 
permitted to sit during general debate 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 


CRITICISM OF NATIONAL GUARD BY 
PRESIDENT’S BLUE RIBBON COM- 
MISSION ON CIVIL DISORDERS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
was shocked and amazed to learn that 
the first report issued by the President’s 
blue ribbon Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders criticized the National Guard. I 
have talked to Maj. Gen. Clarence G. 
Schnipke, the adjutant general of the 
State of Michigan, this morning and he 
assumes, as I do, that the Commission is 
referring to the Michigan National 
Guard. He has not even been contacted 
by the Commission about the statement 
of poor officer leadership, and like me, 
he resents the statement. Certainly, the 
Michigan Guard made some mistakes, 
but in an operation of this magnitude 
mistakes will be made. As I stated on the 
floor of the House last Wednesday, the 
report of General Stone, deputy com- 
mander in Detroit, shows that after a 
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few days an observer could not tell when 
he left the airborne sector and entered 
the National Guard sector. 

I have the official report made by Gen- 
eral Stone to the Adjutants General of 
the United States, on the Detroit riots, 
and I find no glaring criticism of the Na- 
tional Guard officers that would warrant 
such a report by the President’s Com- 
mission. 

The fact that the Guard has less than 
2 percent colored in its ranks has noth- 
ing to do with the riots. The National 
Guard :s a voluntary organization. If a 
vacancy occurs, then any individual, 
male, or female, who passes the require- 
ments can get into the Guard. 

I was willing to give this Commission 
the opportunity to find out the real 
causes of the riots. But if future reports 
dodge the real issues, the Commission 
should be abandoned, and the Congress 
should appoint a committee to get the 
real facts. 

You know, the American people are fed 
up with indictments of policemen and 
National Guardmen. What the people 
want is action taken against those who 
have murdered, looted, and burned and 
who have no respect for law and order. 


LOSS OF CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, in the recent 
Supreme Court decision Afroyim v. 
Rusk, US. , 18 L. Ed. 2d 757, 
May 29, 1967, wherein the Court found 
that Congress could not cause a U.S. citi- 
zen to lose his citizenship even though 
he voted in a foreign election in a for- 
eign state, the Court in effect said that 
the 14th amendment to the Constitution 
prevented the Congress from taking 
away citizenship without the citizen’s 
consent. The Court held that the only 
way a citizen can lose his citizenship is 
by voluntarily relinquishing his citizen- 
ship. 

In view of this opinion of the Court, I 
have today offered a constitutional 
amendment giving Congress broad pow- 
ers to legislate and designate certain acts 
as cause for the American people to de- 
mand that citizenship can be revoked. 

The status of the individual must yield 
to the national sovereignty when the 
safety of our Nation is at stake. There is 
no reason why the Federal Government 
should not be empowered to adopt rea- 
sonable regulations which may affect 
one’s citizenship. 

As in the case of Stokely Carmichael 
and of Robert Williams of the Revolu- 
tionary Action Movement—RAM—ex- 
patriation may be the only way to cope 
with Americans in foreign countries who 
are engaged in activities harmful to the 
United States and repugnant to their ob- 
ligations of citizenship. Congress must 
have the latitude to effectuate this func- 
tion in an area so important to the wel- 
fare of the entire Nation. 

The 14th amendment was adopted as 
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an aftermath of the Civil War. It was 
directed primarily at the States and does 
not appear to be designed as a limitation 
of the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment in imposing reasonable regula- 
tions on citizens. However, because of 
the Afroyim case, a constitutional 
amendment is now necessary to restore 
to Congress the power to write reason- 
able regulations for providing for loss 
of citizenship. 

When a citizen voluntarily does cer- 
tain acts which he has been informed 
by act of Congress will result in loss of 
citizenship, he has in effect renounced 
his citizenship. With this philosophy in 
mind, the Congress should be permitted 
to enact laws to this effect. The laws of 
most of the nations of the world provide 
for loss of citizenship upon perform- 
ance of acts which in varying degrees 
resemble the grounds for expatriation 
first prescribed in the National Act of 
1940 (8 U.S.C. 1481a). 

While I have no special statutes in 
mind, I would say that Congress under 
my proposed constitutional amendment 
could pass legislation providing for ex- 
patriation for certain acts—such as vot- 
ing in foreign elections, desertion in time 
of war or service in the armed forces of 
a foreign state. The Congress could go 
even further and say that a citizen who 
incited violence or rioting or who partici- 
pated in serious acts such as insurrec- 
tion or rebellion could have his citizen- 
ship taken away. Treasonous acts such 
as levying war against the United States 
or giving allegiance or aid and comfort 
to enemies of the United States might 
pe be made grounds for loss of citizen- 


I have purposely left the constitutional 
amendment as broad as possible so that 
Congress in its wisdom can act, regard- 
less of what our enemies attempt in the 
way of trying to destroy our Government 
from within. The right of citizenship is 
created by the Constitution. As a result 
of the Supreme Court decision in the 
Afroyim case, any alteration must be 
accomplished through adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution. The 
amendment I propose would restore the 
authority of Congress to define by law 
specific acts which would serve as a basis 
for loss of citizenship. Certainly the 
American people, through a vote by 
two-thirds of the Congress and three- 
fourths of the legislatures of the States, 
have the right to restore this authority. 


ADVISORY ELECTIONS FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. HOLIFTIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been reading in the papers lately about 
a suggestion to hold advisory elections” 
in the District of Columbia to tell the 
President what to do about his appoint- 
ments of the Commissioner and the nine 
Council members. 
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Ihave just asked for a special order for 
10 minutes, in which I wish to comment 
on this subject at some length later in the 
day. 

I should like to say at this time that 
the Congress did not authorize elections 
of any kind. The Congress placed the ap- 
pointive power of the 10 officials in the 
President. In my opinion, the President 
has this responsibility and he should ex- 
ercise the responsibility to screen the 
people who might be seeking such an ap- 
pointment or who might be recom- 
mended for such an appointment very 
carefully. The success of the reorganiza- 
tion of the functions of the District of 
Columbia is going to rely in the last 
analysis on the nine appointed council- 
men and the appointed Commissioner. 
The President should have a free hand to 
do this job, and then he must accept 
the responsibility for the type of men 
he does select. 


LET'S PROVIDE AN INCENTIVE TO 
GET OFF PUBLIC WORKS PRO- 
GRAMS 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
it is kind of a coincidence that I read 
two little articles in two publications this 
morning dealing with a subject on which 
I have devoted much time and study 
over the years. One was in the yellow 
pages of the U.S. News & World Report, 
under the heading “Tomorrow” where it 
said: 

“Made work,’ a new WPA to give every- 
body a job, has failed to spark interest. 
It’s the same with a wide variety of other 
new ideas, 


Then, in a weekly newspaper published 
at Charleston, Mo., the Enterprise-Cour- 
ier had a short editorial which the edi- 
tor titled “Handouts Won’t End Rioting 
but Public Works Program Might.” 

It has been my thought, Mr. Speaker, 
that we might well consider and this ad- 
ministration should consider a public 
works program similar to the old WPA 
but with one exception. In my opinion, 
the main criticism of the WPA back in 
the 1930's was that there was no incen- 
tive for a person to get off the job once 
he got on it. There was an inclination 
to make a career out of being on WPA 
or being a WPA supervisor. 

My thought is this: that we have in 
every city a public works standby pro- 
gram where a person could go and get a 
job at a salary which was below the pre- 
vailing wage in the community, as well as 
below the minimum wage which would 
give that person some incentive to get off 
the job. I believe that would work. 

The trouble with the comment in the 
U.S. News & World Report, about giving 
everybody a job, is that so many people 
do not want to work. Some can actually 
receive more through relief than through 
work. Let us cut out this handout, and 
give all an opportunity to get a job ata 
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salary which will give them some incen- 
tive to get off of it. I believe that will 
work. 
Following is the editorial from the En- 
terprise-Courier: 
Hanpovuts Won't END RIOTING, BUT PUBLIC 
Works PROGRAM MIGHT 


Everyone seems to have a solution for riots, 
racial disturbances and unrest. 

As might be expected, the professional poli- 
ticlans believe that they can solve all prob- 
lems by handing out more and more “fed- 
eral” money. 

That type of thinking is relatively simple. 
Money will buy peace .. and votes. 

We do not believe that additional “wel- 
fare” in the form of direct money grants will 
solve anything. 

We also know that “make work” projects 
have some lasting benefits. The Charleston 
Armory was built by WPA labor. So were the 
swimming pool, the band room on South 
Main, and several miles of curb and gutter. 
Young men in CCC camps built miles of 
roadways in state parks. . roadways and 
trails still being used today. 

Nearly all of the WPA workmen, and the 
CCC young men were unskilled workmen. 
They were paid for their work out of public 
funds . . . and the benefits of their labor 
have been enjoyed by millions of Americans 
for more than 30 years. 

Maybe a carefully planned, and continuing, 
program of “make work” projects is in order. 

If nothing else, it would be better than a 
plain handout, ... 


SEGREGATION IN THE NATIONAL 
GUARD 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 
day, August 10, the President’s Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders recom- 
mended a substantial increase in the 
number of Negroes in the National 
Guard. It pointed out that the percent- 
age of Negroes in the Army National 
Guard is 1.15 percent nationally. In the 
Air National Guard it is 0.6 percent. 

The Commission pointed out that the 
New York Army National Guard has only 
612 Negroes out of a total of 24,706, only 
2.48 percent. The New York Air National 
Guard has only 54 Negroes out of 4,720, 
only 1.2 percent. 

Not only are the numbers woefully out 
of proportion to the Negro population, 
but the few Negroes in the Guard con- 
tinue to be largely segregated. Over 4 
years ago, in a speech on the House floor 
on May 13, 1963, I called upon Governor 
Rockefeller “to take immediate steps to 
eliminate segregation in the New York 
National Guard.” 

At that time, I pointed out that the 
532 Negroes then in the New York Na- 
tional Guard were almost exclusively in 
two units. Not a single unit in the Mili- 
tary Police, which might be involved in 
riot control, and not a single battle group 
had one Negro member. 

Now, more than 4 years later, the New 
York National Guard has 612 Negroes, 
an increase in 4 years of 80. 

The American Veterans’ Committee 
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called this shocking situation to the Gov- 
ernor’s attention more than 5 years ago. 
He has been aware of it at least since 
1962. But what has been done during 
these years to eliminate segregation and 
to encourage the recruitment of Negro 
guardsmen? 

It is well known that the use of lily- 
white guard units in Negro neighbor- 
hoods during civil disorders only inflames 
tensions. What is a Negro citizen to think 
of his country when such units contain 
virtually none of his race? 

Last Friday, in a letter to Governor 
Rockefeller, I again urged him to “take 
the necessary steps to achieve an inte- 
grated New York National Guard and 
to actively recruit minority group mem- 
bers—both for civil rights and civil 


I repeat that call today. 


THE RAT LOBBY 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day of last week a Member of the House 
read into the Rrecorp an unsigned, pur- 
ported letter under the heading of “Rats 
for Republicans.” 

The purported letter refers to the al- 
leged formation of an organization for 
the purpose of sending rats to “the 150 
Republicans who voted with the rat 
lobby.” 

Who are the other members of his so- 
called “rat lobby“? Would the Member 
include his own distinguished committee 
chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon], as well as the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], and all oth- 
er Democrats who opposed the rule on 
the rat bill? 

It would have been the duty of Mr. 
Manon and his committee to appropriate 
the $40 million called for in the bill, and 
the duty of Mr. Mitts and his committee 
to raise the tax revenue to pay it. 

Or could it be that in ignoring Mem- 
bers on his side of the aisle, the gentle- 
man who has suddenly become so in- 
terested in rats, is practicing that strange 
new system of mathematics so often used 
by Democrats? 

That is the system designed to hood- 
wink the people into believing that 186 
Republicans in this body somehow have 
the votes to overrule 247 Democrats. 


A 3-FOOT STACK OF 51 COM- 
PUTERIZED PROPAGANDA MES- 
SAGES FROM THE OFFICE OF 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have be- 
fore me a 3-foot stack of 51 computerized 
propaganda messages from the Office of 
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Economic Opportunity. These publica- 
tions tend to convey the impression that 
OEO is responsible for just about every- 
thing the Federal Government does. It 
is remarkable that a 3-year-old agency, 
which has searcely begun to crawl, sud- 
denly is sprinting along as the vehicle 
for all that is good and granted in the 
way of Fededal aid programs. 

OEO seemingly takes credit for farm 
housing loans, farm fish pond manage- 
ment, library training and research, 
nurses’ training, airport development, 
and a host of other Federal programs. 

These reports, one for each State and 
American Samoa, are entitled “Federal 
Social Economic Programs,” which cov- 
ers the waterfront, the airport, the back 
forty, and about anything else Sargent 
Shriver wanted to include as part and 
parcel of the wonderous benefits of OEO. 

OEO terms its cataloging of these pro- 
grams a “remarkable accomplishment,” 
and then goes on to say that the figures 
may not be accurate. I note that the 
preface states that this catalog is “one 
of the first products of the Federal infor- 
mation system.” According to one OEO 
source: 

As near as can be determined the printing 
of these catalogs cost $580,000 per year for 
200 sets. 


This places the cost of one set at about 
$2,900. If OEO were to supply a set to 
each Member of the House, it would 
cost the American taxpayer well over $1 
million. This is a pretty high price to 
pay for inaccurate information. 

‘These documents are, indeed, “remark- 
able.” For one thing, they indicate that 
Congress cannot be held to blame for 
not passing a program for everyone and 
everything. They negate Vice President 
Humpurey’s current chant that Con- 
gress is a pinch-penny body. These docu- 
ments are expensive propaganda which 
attempts to prove that big government is 
good for you. OEO, by appearing to be 
the sponsor of all these programs, per- 
haps should be renamed the “Office of 
Economic Opportunism.” 


THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to express my concern, as has 
been expressed by many of my colleagues, 
about the Presidents Commission on 
Civil Disorders where they, in an un- 
founded way, castigated the officers of 
the National Guard. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion most of 
the National Guard officers throughout 
this country are well trained and are 
doing, and have been doing, a tremen- 
dous job. I think further, when one looks 
at the fine record of National Guard di- 
visions in both World Wars I and —and 
I had the opportunity of fighting during 
the period of World War II alongside 
National Guard divisions, they were ex- 
cellent. Let me tell you that these officers 
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of the National Guard, most of them, 
are well trained and they are dedicated 
toward doing their job. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that the National 
Guard officers, many of whom I know 
personally, are dedicated to their work. 

Mr. Speaker, they go about their train- 
ing in a dedicated way. They give much 
of their time to this service. It is my 
opinion that they should be commended 
instead of criticized. 

Mr. Speaker, it is amazing to me that 
the President’s Commission, with practi- 
cally no time during which to go thor- 
oughly into this matter, with no valid 
information thereon, can make this kind 
of a report regarding the officers of the 
National Guard. I think they ought to 
apologize to the officers of the National 
Guard for this most unfortunate state- 
ment, and that the statement ought to 
be retracted. This Commission has met 
for the period of only a few weeks, which 
indicates to me that they were ill advised 
and ill prepared in making this decision, 
and if this is the kind of offhand deci- 
sions we are to get from this Commis- 
sion, perhaps, it should be abolished. 


BIGTIME POVERTY PLANNERS ARE 
BACK HERE AGAIN, PRATTLING 
ABOUT CURING RIOTS BY CREAT- 
ING NEW JOBS 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, bigtime poverty planners are 
back here again, prattling about curing 
riots by creating new jobs, if Congress 
will just give them a few more billion, in 
addition to the billions that have already 
gone down the drain. Instead of spin- 
ning their wheels trying to create new 
jobs and make work, they should con- 
centrate on steering the unemployed to 
where existing jobs are available. My 
guess is that across the country there are 
hundreds of thousands of them for any- 
one with enough ambition to look. 

I have here the first 32 responses re- 
ceived from a questionnaire I asked the 
Alexandria, Va., Chamber of Commerce 
to send to its 500-odd organizations, and 
already we have uncovered a minimum 
of 240 good-paying jobs going begging— 
some for many months. If the city of 
Alexandria is any example of the situa- 
tion throughout the Washington area, 
Mr. Speaker, the time is at hand for our 
poverty program administrators to start 
demanding a little more effort on the 
part of the jobless before they allow them 
2 up for another Government sub- 


Most of the jobs uncovered are in the 
unskilled or semiskilled category only 
requiring a desire to work. Most pay well 
above minimum wage, and up to more 
than 85 an hour. Businessmen are trying 
everything under the sun to attract ap- 
plicants with at least a modicum of will- 
ingness to work for a day’s pay. 

I, for one, have had it with these belly- 
achers who claim they cannot find work, 
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as well as with the Government officials 
who encourage them not to look. Instead 
of spending their time pleading with 
Congress for more money. Great Society 
administrators would perform a public 
service by directing their oratory to the 
front porches of the cities, where far too 
many able-bodied men and women sit 
rocking while waiting for the mailman to 
deliver the latest Government check. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE NATIONAL 
GUARD 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join with the other distin- 
guished Members who have spoken here 
today in defense of the National Guard, 
not that it needs it, but in my opinion 
the recent criticism of the National 
Guard is unfounded, unwarranted and 
clearly grew out of the handling of the 
riots in Detroit. However, I find no notice 
and no mention of the excellent job the 
National Guard has done in the riots 
which occurred in Watts, Newark, and 
other places in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, we should keep in mind 
that guardsmen are civilians, not pro- 
fessional fighting men. They have full- 
time jobs and families to look after 
aside from their National Guard duties. 
Whenever these men are called into serv- 
ice to aid the populace during such emer- 
gencies as floods, strike violence or riot- 
ing, they perform these necessary func- 
tions often at great monetary sacrifice 
and personal inconvenience. 

Mr. Speaker, in talking with people in 
the National Guard, I have found that 
their morale is low, and I have found 
they feel they have been unjustly at- 
tacked. I for one agree that they have 
been unjustly attacked, and are certainly 
entitled to an apology. 


THE PRESIDENT’S NATIONAL AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
DISORDERS HAS PERFORMED A 
NATIONAL DISSERVICE 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders, a few days ago, made a 
critical and completely irresponsible at- 
tack on the National Guard. 

It is not necessary for me to protect 
the National Guard. The National Guard 
has been the bulwark of our national de- 
fense in the various States for many gen- 
erations, and will continue to serve mag- 
nificently in this role despite any slan- 
derous and unfounded criticisms that 
may be directed against it. 
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However, Mr. Speaker, I find it com- 
pletely incredible that the President’s 
Commission which, by the President’s 
own words, “will investigate the origins 
of the recent disorders in our cities,” has 
found the time and apparently a require- 
ment to deprecate the National Guard. 

As a matter of fact, the Chairman of 
that Commission himself has said: 

Certainly there is no question in my mind 
this Commission is not set up and estab- 
lished to stop any riots. 

It is our purpose, as you know, under the 
Executive Order, to inquire into these mat- 
ters—what caused them—and to take such 
action by way of recommendation to pre- 
vent their reoccurrence. 


Now, despite the clear-cut purpose for 
which the Commission was appointed, it 
has attempted to make the National 
Guard a political scapegoat by apparent- 
ly suggesting that alleged deficiencies in 
the Guard were in some inexplicable way 
a substantial contributing factor to re- 
cent riots. 

The credibility of any future recom- 
mendation of this Commission has, un- 
fortunately, been seriously jeopardized 
by this voluntary and unnecessary ex- 
cursion into an area which is completely 
extraneous to the basic and major issue 
confronting the Commission. 

Iam saddened by the apparent willing- 
ness, either wittingly or unwittingly, of 
the members of this Commission to be 
used, in my judgment, in a purely politi- 
cal gesture. 

I would urge the members of the Com- 
mission to confine their observations to 
the vital issue which is presented to them 
and not concern themselves with matters 
beyond their charter, and certainly be- 
yond their apparent comprehension. 

Without objection, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include in the Recorp at 
this point, an Associated Press item, date- 
line August 12, 1967, Austin, Tex., re- 
flecting the indignation of a Texas State 
government official over the action of the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders. 

I am sure that thinking Americans all 
over the United States share the views 
of Texas Lt. Gov. Preston Smith on this 
matter. 

Texas OFFICIAL ATTACKS CRITICISM OF GUARD 

Austin, Tex., August 12—Texas Lt. Gov. 
Preston Smith said today that recent criti- 
cism of the National Guard by the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
evades the issue the Commission was ap- 
pointed to study and is ridiculous. 

“The Commission is not set up to study 
the National Guard, but rather to give the 
American people much needed solutions to 
the complex riots and disorders which have 
gripped many of our cities,” Smith said in 
a statement. 

“The National Guard certainly had nothing 
to do with causing any riots. I think the 
members of that Commission should stop 
using the National Guard as a scapegoat and 
stop trying to divert the people’s attention 
from the heart of the matter,” Smith said. 


Mr. Speaker, this criticism of the Na- 
tional Guard is ridiculous and scan- 
dalous. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a committee look- 
ing into the National Guard right now, 
headed by the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. HÉBERT]. This committee has not 
had an opportunity to find out what the 
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Guard can do. It is amazing to me, de- 
spite the fact that our committee has 
control of the National Guard, and has 
investigative authority, we have not yet 
found out what Secretary McNa- 
mara 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. No; I do not have time 
to yield. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is very 
sorry, but the time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, for the purpose of yielding to 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the gentleman from Georgia asked 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. The Chair recognized the gentle- 
man for that purpose. If the gentleman 
from Georgia wishes to ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 1 minute to yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina, 
that is different. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, despite the fact that Mr. 
Hésert is continuing a long inquiry into 
the National Guard, he has not found 
out whether or not it is equipped to 
handle these matters, and yet this Com- 
mission has come out and made this as- 
tounding discovery. 

In the State of New York where the 
distinguished gentleman [Mr. Ryan] 
comes from, a colored officer in the Guard 
has not found any discrimination. 

Mr. Speaker, we are going to look into 
the Guard and we are going to find out 
what can be done. But to saddle it with 
having anything to do with these riots 
is not only ridiculous, scandalous, and 
libelous, it is a villification heaped upon 
a group of dedicated men who cannot 
speak back. Is that what this Commission 
hek created for, Mr. Speaker? God for- 

id. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. FLYNT] has 
expired. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s Commission which issued a report 
recently did not have to have hearings 
to look at the statistics and see that the 
percentage of Negroes in Vietnam are 
many, many fold greater than the per- 
centage of Negroes allowed into the Na- 
tional Guard. J 

I think the point is well taken—that if 
the National Guard are going to go into 
riot areas, they would be treated with 
much more respect and much more un- 
derstanding if they have the same per- 
centage of Negroes in the National Guard 
as are fighting in Vietnam today. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I again regret that a 
discussion of this most important nature 
has wandered far afield from the real 
objective of any inquiry which might 
be made in connection with the riots in 
our cities. 

My distinguished colleague and chair- 
man, the gentleman from South Car- 
olina, has outlined to you the prospect 
of his committee which he appointed for 
looking into the matter in a real objec- 
tive way. 

Now as chairman of that committee 
and as chairman of any committee on 
which I have had the privilege of serv- 
ing, it has been my policy, and it will 
continue to be my policy, not to comment 
on any matters before the committee 
until all hearings have been closed and 
the committee is ready to report. 

I think it is most unfortunate that the 
President’s panel has seen fit to issue 
something which they know little about 
and find conclusions in an area in which 
they are totally ignorant. 

I do not know whether their comments 
are valid or not, and I am not going to 
indicate whether they are or not, but I 
do want to tell this House that on last 
Friday morning the adjutant general of 
every State in the Union appeared before 
my committee and we had a very profita- 
ble and rewarding discussion. Every 
adjutant general in the United States 
will have an opportunity to express him- 
self and every Governor will have an 
opportunity to express himself. When we 
do conclude these hearings, then the 
committee will be prepared to give you 
the benefit of the results of its inquiries. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. RYAN. Does the gentleman agree 
with the statistic quoted by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders that the percentage of Negroes 
nationally in the National Guard is 1.15 
percent? 

Mr. HEBERT. Of course, whether I 
agree or not makes little difference as to 
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what the gentleman from New York con- 
cludes. I do not share his views. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker. I demand 
— 11 words of the gentleman be taken 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the words objected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Héserr. His conclusions have already 
been reached. They are prejudicial and 
bigoted. 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RIVERS. A demand has been 
made to take down the gentleman’s 
words. Are they confined to the member- 
ship of the House, or may they include 
some agency downtown also? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
repeat his parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. RIVERS. A demand has been 
made to take down the words of the 
Member. 

The SPEAKER. A demand has been 
made to take down the words of the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. RIVERS. Does the rule confine it 
to the Member’s words with reference to 
another Member, or can the demand 
refer also to any agency of the Govern- 
ment as well as a Member? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can only 
rule upon the words that were taken 
down. The Chair is of the opinion that 
the particular use of the word “bigoted” 
is not consistent with the rules of the 
House. 

Without objection, the gentleman from 

is recognized for the remain- 
der of his 1 minute and the words will 
be stricken. 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 


Mr. RIVERS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he will tell the House 
whether or not the Guard is purely vol- 
untary and operating under regulations 
emanating from the Pentagon or the 
Department of Defense concerning this 
so-called and alleged discrimination 
against its membership. 


Mr. HEBERT. The Guard is strictly a 
voluntary organization. Its organiza- 
tional chart is set up by the rules of the 
Pentagon, and related to it is a statement 
in connection with integration of the 
Guard. There is not a single group unit 
in the confines of the United States or 
the Commonwealth which has any dis- 
criminatory lines, and any man, whether 
he be a Negro or a white man, can join 
the Guard voluntarily, and whether he 
be a Negro or a white man, he must wait 
in line when he does apply to join. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has expired. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from New York yield to me so 
that I may ask a question of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

Mr. PIRNIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. Is not the membership in 
the Guard sent down on a first-come 
first-recognized basis from the Penta- 
gon? In other words, before anyone can 
get into the Guard, he has to be on a 
waiting list established by the Penta- 
gon. Is this a fact or not? 

Mr. HEBERT. This is a fact. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana is out of order. His 
words have been taken down, and the 
speaker has ruled that they were of an 
unparliamentary nature. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has already 
recognized the gentleman without ob- 
jection. The gentleman from Louisiana is 
properly addressing the House. The point 
of order is overruled. 

Does the gentleman from New York 
yield to the gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man from New York has expired. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 207] 

Abbitt Gallagher Passman 
Adams Gardner Pettis 
Andrews, Garmatz Philbin 

N. Dak. Gibbons 
Arends Pollock 
Ashbrook Gray Pucinski 
Ashley Green, Oreg Purcell 
Baring Randall 
Bates Halleck Rarick 
Blatnik Halpern Reid, N.Y 
Bolling Hanna Resnick 
Brademas Hansen, Wash. Reuss 

rock Heckler, Mass. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Brown, Calif Herlong Robison 
Brown, Mich. Howard Ronan 
Buchanan Hungate Rostenkowski 
Burton, Calif. Irwin Roudebush 
Cabell Johnson, Pa. Sandman 
Celler St Germain 
Chamberlain Kleppe Saylor 
Clark Kluczynski Schadeberg 
Corbett Kupferman Shriver 
Cowger Kuykendall Smith, N.Y. 
Cramer Long, La Stanton 
Derwinski Lukens Stuckey 
Diggs Teague, Calif 
Dingell Mathias, Md Teague, Tex. 
Donohue Matsunaga Tiernan 
Dorn Minshall Tunney 
Dow Monagan Vigorito 
Downing Morgan Watkins 

ski Morris, N. Mex. Widnall 

Eckhardt — aa N.Y. Wiliams, Miss. 
Feighan Willis 
Fino Nedzi Wilson, Bob 
Ford, Nix Uson, 

Wiliam D. O’Konski Charles H. 
Fraser O'Neal, Ga. dler 
Frelinghuysen Ottinger Wyman 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 320 
Members have answered to their names, 
& quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
— gs under the call were dispensed 


BRINKMANSHIP IN VIETNAM 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound disappointment that I 
learned of the administration’s deci- 
sion to widen our bombing attacks on 
North Vietnam. 

In recent weeks there have been many 
indications that things were not going 
well in South Vietnam. American casual- 
ties have been increasing, particularly in 
relation to casualties of the South Viet- 
namese Government forces. The “revolu- 
tionary development” or pacification 
program in the villages has been re- 
ported in great trouble, a dismal con- 
trast to the confident predictions of re- 
sponsible U.S. officials 6 and 8 months 
ago. The election campaign, to which so 
much effort has been devoted over so 
many months, has virtually become a 
farce, and last week 57 House Democrats 
and 12 Senators from both parties 
warned of the consequences of allowing 
these long-heralded elections to be- 
come a mockery. 

This weekend we have had the ad- 
ministration’s answer: Send our fighter- 
bombers to within 10 miles of the 
Chinese border; step up bombing attacks 
on North Vietnamese targets close to 
civilian concentrations. 

In an editorial today deploring the 
latest escalation, the New York Times 
correctly states that its most tragic 
feature is that it drives the possibility 
of a negotiated peace—the only kind of 
peace that is ultimately going to be 
possible—still further into the distant 
future. 

The text of the editorial follows: 

ESCALATING INTO DANGER 

United States policy in the Vietnam war 
has now been reduced to brinkmanship. The 
idea seems to be to see how far the United 
States can go without pulling Communist 
China and/or the Soviet Union into the con- 
flict. At the same time, of course, it is hoped 
that escalated bombing will so punish North 
Vietnam that she will sue for peace. 

On both counts the new policy is likely to 
prove as futile as it is dangerous. The mar- 
gin of safety against bombing mainland 
China is being shrunk to the vanishing 
point. Yesterday, for instance, American 
bombers carried the war to within ten miles 
of the Chinese border. Previously, the closest 
they got was about thirty miles. 

President Johnson presumably is counting 
on the internal struggles in China, as well as 
its difficulties with Russia, to neutralize 
Peking, no matter what develops—a fateful 
gamble. At the same time Mr. Johnson can 
turn to his hawklike critics in Congress and 
say: “You see, we are determined to carry 
the war against North Vietnam to greater 
and greater heights, so stop complaining.” 

The logic of the present policy is under- 
standable even though it is mistaken. 
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Critics ask why American soldiers have to 
fight in South Vietnam while vital targets 
that might reduce North Vietnam’s war 
capacity are immune. The answer is that 
even saturation bombing of heavily populat- 
ed areas promises limited military decisive- 
ness in a country with as little concentra- 
tion of war production and as ramified in- 
filtration routes as North Vietnam, On the 
contrary, bombing is much more likely to 
stiffen Hanoi’s resistance and win it addi- 
tional sympathy in the world’s eyes. 

Hanoi’s appeal to other Communist na- 
tions for active help is enigmatic, but it is 
ominous. Washington has been acting in the 
belief that Communist China will not inter- 
vene with her army unless China, herself, 
is attacked. However, Peking has stated a 
willingness to send “volunteers” if Hanoi 
asks for them, 

The Soviet Union, also, is unlikely to stand 
back if its ships are bombed or interfered 
with. It is ironical that the new escalation 
comes just when Moscow has expressed a 
willingness to work out a nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty. Now it will find itself 
under sharpened attack from pro-Peking 
for “collaborating” with Washington, a 
charge the Kremlin has shrugged off up to 
now. 

The most tragic feature of the latest 
escalation is that it drives the possibility 
of a negotiated peace—the only kind of 
peace that is ultimately going to be possible 
—still further into the distant future. 


IN HONOR AND MEMORY OF 
JOSHUA BRYAN LEE 


Mr. SPEAKER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for 1 minute, 
to revise and extend my remarks, and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 
ey death took from our midst a great 

distinguished Oklahoman, a na- 
Sonal leader and statesman, the Honor- 
able Joshua Bryan Lee. “Josh,” as he 
was known to millions of his fellow citi- 
zens, was a Member of the House during 
the 74th Congress and of the U.S. Senate 
during the 76th, 77th, and 78th Con- 


gresses. 

I ask the House to pause in its work so 
that due honor may be given to the 
memory of this great man, who so faith- 
fully served the people of the State of 
Oklahoma and the Nation, which 
claimed his love and devotion. 

Josh Lee was born in Alabama. When 
he was about 2 years old his parents 
moved to Indian territory. He was a 
graduate of the public schools of Hobart 
and Rocky, Okla., and of the Oklahoma 
Baptist University at Shawnee, and of 
the University of Oklahoma at Norman. 

For many years before coming to the 
House he served as a teacher of public 
speaking and head of that department 
at the University of Oklahoma. It was in 
this capacity that I came to know him 
well, and to admire and love him. I was 
closely associated with him at the uni- 
versity where for several years I was one 
of his students. 

Mr. Speaker, as I think now that he 
is gone from us forever, my overwhelm- 
ing sorrow is consoled by my knowledge 
that so fine and good, so splendid and un- 
selfish servant of mankind is among those 
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who live eternally with God in heaven 
above. 

As a teacher, Josh Lee touched my life, 
bringing to me everlasting benefit and 
greater strength to face the battles and 
the trials of life. And this, too, he did 
for countless others. There are a score 
and more of men who are in high posi- 
tions in the local, State, and National 
Governments who owe in a large measure 
the realization of their ambitions and 
their ability to serve in public positions 
to this remarkable and effective teacher 
and leader of men. Among them have 
been members of Oklahoma’s Legislature, 
State prosecutors, and judges; many 
Federal judges and one now serving as a 
justice of the U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. Another of his former students and 
close associates was the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oklahoma, MIKE 
MONRONEY. 

Josh Lee served overseas as a combat 
soldier, a private in World War I for 2 
years. He was a poet, an author of excep- 
tional ability, and an orator who ranked 
with the finest in the land. 

He served for 12 years as a member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board until his 
resignation in 1955, giving outstanding 
service to the entire Nation. 

As a soldier, Josh Lee served his coun- 
try with courage and patriotism, and I 
remember well his frequent quotation of 
the lines: 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
who neyer to himself hath said, “This is my 
own, my native land.” 


As a teacher his contribution to the 
Nation has been so great that no man 
can measure it. As a lecturer he brought 
joy and inspiration into the lives of 
countless thousands. As a statesman he 
served his district, his State, and his 
Nation with an unmatched fidelity, a sur- 
passing loyalty, and a devotion which the 
people of Oklahoma will long remember. 

To Mrs. Lee and their son and daugh- 
ter and grandchildren I extend my sin- 
cere sympathy in their hour of sorrow. 
I know that only time can assuage their 
sadness, and their grief can be overcome 
only by the knowledge that thousands 
upon thousands of Josh Lee’s fellow men 
loved him for his unselfish contributions 
to the lives of others. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. We all 
recognized the lecdership of Josh Lee 
during his lifetime. It was also my 
privilege to be one of his pupils at the 
University of Oklahoma. When he re- 
turned from World War I, the student 
body learned to love him for his leader- 
ship and devotion to his country. It was 
through his teaching and his thoughts 
that many of us learned the spirit of 
good Americanism, and a strong coun- 
try. Josh Lee contributed much, not only 
to the State of Oklahoma, but to the 
entire world, and we will miss him in 
the future. 

I extend my sympathy to Mrs. Lee and 
the family. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, news of the 
passing of former Senator Josh Lee at 
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his home in Norman, Okla., came as a 
distressing shock to me as it did to his 
host of friends throughout the Nation. 

It was my privilege to have come to 
Washington as a clerk to a Member of 
Congress in 1935 at the same time Sen- 
ator Lee entered upon his duties as a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
This friendship continued to grow as 
this brilliant man went on from the 
House to a full term as U.S. Senator, 
and our warm relationship was given 
renewed vigor in 1949 when I first be- 
came a Member of Congress, at which 
time he was serving as a member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

In addition to his attributes as a leader 
and great orator, one of the qualities I 
always admired most about Senator Lee 
was the fact that he helped start many 
other brilliant young Oklahomans on the 
road to successful careers. Perhaps no 
Oklahoman ever did more to encourage 
young people into public careers than did 
Senator Lee and some of our State’s truly 
great leaders got their start in his class- 
rooms or through his inspiration. 

When the Oklahoma Legislature 
changed the congressional district 
boundaries for our State last March, 
Senator Lee became my constituent. He 
was one of the first to give me encour- 
agement and help in meeting his friends 
and neighbors and I looked forward to 
a continued warm relationship with him. 
My sense of loss in his passing is greater 
because of this. I extend my deep and 
heartfelt sympathy to his dear wife and 

family. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
entire Nation mourns the passing of one 
of Oklahoma’s most eloquent and beloved 
statesmen, the Honorable Josh Lee. 

Both in the House of Representatives 
and in the Senate, and also as an able 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Josh Lee commanded attention and won 
respect as a dedicated public servant and 
leader. 

One of the finest public speakers of 
this century, Josh Lee was a master of 
gentle humor and effective rhetoric. He 
was also one of the Democratic Party’s 
most articulate spokesmen during the 
New Deal period which brought many 
legislative gains to the people. 

Josh Lee will be mourned by many 
Americans who admired him and re- 
spected him as a fine public servant. 

I will mourn him, Mr. Speaker, as a 
good friend and able champion of our 
State, who made a significant contribu- 
tion to good government in his lifetime. 
My deepest sympathy goes to his family 
in their hour of grief. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Joshua Bryan Lee comes as a great 
shock to all of us who have had the privi- 
lege through the years to know him. 

The Honorable Josh Lee was a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the 74th Congress, and of the U.S. 
Senate during the 76th, 77th, and 78th 
Congresses. He was an able Representa- 
tive and Senator, and had the respect 
and love of his colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle. 

Josh was a man of stalwart character, 
high integrity, and strong convictions. 
He had the courage of his convictions 
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and would fight for what he thought was 
right. Yet, he was always kind and cour- 
teous and accorded those who disagreed 
with him the right of their convictions. 
He was never narrowminded or petty. 
Throughout his lifetime he has been de- 
voted to the service of his community, 
State, and Nation. 

There will never be another such 
man as the Honorable Josh Lee. I am 
proud that he was an Oklahoman, and 
I am proud to have called him friend— 
he indeed will be missed. I extend my 
deep and heartfelt sympathy to his dear 
wife and family. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all my Okla- 
homa colleagues and all Members of the 
House who desire to do so may have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on the life and service of the 
late Honorable Josh Lee. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SPECIAL SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR TO SIT DURING GENERAL 
DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Special Sub- 
committee on Labor of the Committee on 
Education and Labor may be permitted 
to sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC HEALTH AND WEL- 
FARE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE TO SIT DURING GENERAL 
DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Health and Welfare of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce may be permitted to sit dur- 
ing general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so e 
There was no objection. 


SUPPORT OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 
BY THE LATE HONORABLE JOHN 
E. FOGARTY AND JUAN T. TRIPPE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, very 
recently remarks were made on this floor 
by the young and able gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Trernan]. These re- 
marks quite properly brought to our at- 
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tention a talk delivered last month in 
New Orleans before the National Asso- 
ciation of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers by Mr. Juan T. Trippe, 
chairman of Pan American World Air- 
ways. 

I do not wish to disturb the prerogative 
of the gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Trernan]; in fact, Iam most grate- 
ful for his calling it to our attention. But, 
I was so impressed with Mr. Trippe’s 
message, including his thoughtful refer- 
ence to the late Honorable John E. 
Fogarty, that I prefer to bring several 
nae of his address to your atten- 

on. 

I am aware, as I am sure many of you 
who are concerned with the rising cost 
of higher education are, of the dedicated 
work Mr. Trippe has done in provoking 
congressional and public consciousness 
in the area of medical research. 

He is convinced, after a great deal of 
personal factfinding, that private uni- 
versities are becoming more and more 
dependent upon Federal support for 
higher education and that this depend- 
ence will increase rather than decrease 
with the acceptance of further research 
responsibilities by the institutions. 

In New Orleans, where Tulane Uni- 
versity was one of Mr. Trippe’s hosts, the 
same situation exists locally. Under di- 
rect grant from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Tu- 
lane’s splendid medical school received 
slightly more than $36,000 for just two 
research projects in the first 3 months 
of this year. More have followed at 
Tulane and more will. 

Multiply Tulane by the hundreds of 
excellent institutions of higher learning 
all over this country working for HEW 
and you will quickly envisage the mag- 
nitude of this operation, as Mr. Trippe 
did in New Orleans when he said: 

This audience, in fact all college and uni- 
versity business officers throughout the land, 
knows that higher education in the United 
States . is a costly necessity. Also, that 
it costs some twenty billion dollars a year. 
This figure . . is no doubt engraved on 
your collective mind. 

The general public, however, has no con- 
cept that higher education in the United 
States is costly, and that it now costs as 
much as twenty billion dollars. 

Today’s twenty billion dollar a year pro- 
gram, for higher education in the United 
States, is a colossal achievement—a true 
partnership between private giving, the his- 
torical contributions of the several states 
and, during the last twenty years, the Fed- 
eral government also. 


Should there exist in the minds of 
any of my colleagues that higher educa- 
tion costs are borne only by the State and 
Federal Governments, with the univer- 
sities the participating beneficiaries, let 
these words of Mr. Trippe put them at 
ease: 


How has this vast twenty billion dollar 
program for higher education been financed? 
Half, amounting to ten billion dollars 
is entirely the contribution of the private 
sector—both individuals and organizations. 
Large individual gifts and bequests led the 
way. Endowment income came next. Con- 
tributions by foundations and business cor- 
porations followed. Annual alumni giving, 
another private source of income, is becom- 
ing more important every year. 
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Mr. Speaker, each year the appropria- 
tions committees of the Congress make 
generous provisions for the continuation 
and expansion of these research projects, 
conducted by private universities under 
private guidance and direction. The uni- 
versities obtaining these grants keep a 
trust with their Government, and their 
Government has a responsibility to the 
schools to guarantee that the research 
will multiply as multiplication demands. 

Mr. Trippe’s thinking in this matter 
is most profound. Let me quote again a 
few more paragraphs from his New Or- 
leans speech: 


What will it cost to double higher edu- 
cation in the United States over the next 
seven years? You, the business officers of 
American higher education, will again agree 
with me when I say it will cost, annually, 
not less than forty billion dollars—and I 
am talking about dollars of today’s value. 

The Federal Government could and in 
my opinion, should contribute the necessary 
seventeen and one-half billion dollars—but 
only if the Federal Program in higher edu- 
cation, is steered on a sound and prudent 
course—a course to avoid the two rocky 
shoals that lie ahead. These two rocky 
shoals—as clearly visible, as were Scylla and 
Charybdis to Ulysses in the ancient myth— 
are the risk that: 

First, Government funds, research grants 
in particular, be allocated on a regional or 
geographical basis; and, 

Second, the allocation of research grants 
be allocated by any standard other than the 
competence and distinction of the research 
scholar or scientist concerned, and the ade- 
quacy of facilities available to him and his 
coworkers for a proposed project—all 
weighed, solely, in relation to the potential 
benefit of the research to the American peo- 
ple. 

The fatal defect, of course, with any plan 
of allocation based on region or geography, 
is that exceptional scholars and exceptional 
scientists tend to attract one another and to 
work in groups. They do not, and never will, 
obey the laws of equal distribution. No demo- 
cratic government could, or should, dictate 
to scholars and scientists where they will live 
and where they will work. 

To award Federal research grants on a re- 
gional or geographical basis or to award re- 
search grants on a standard other than the 
distinction and competence of the researcher 
and the adequacy of facilities available to 
him weighed solely in terms of long-range 
benefits to the nation, would be the Scylla 
and Charybdis of higher education. 

If the program for increased Federal sup- 
port of higher education should end up on 
the shoals of either Scylla or Charybdis— 
scientists, scholars, educators and trustees as 
well as state legislators and members of the 
Congress—in fact, people everywhere— 
would lose confidence. The program would 
be out of step and incompatible with the 
accepted standards of higher education. 
Without continued public support, the Fed- 
eral program would soon founder. The “on 
time” doubling of higher education would 
fail. 

If Congress and the Executive steer the 
Federal program to avoid Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, golden years are ahead for American 
higher education—not only in science and 
technology, but in the humanities and social 
sciences as well. 

These would be golden years, too, for the 
whole American people—golden years, in in- 
tellectual and spiritual accomplishment. 
Golden years in better health and longer 
life expectance. Golden years in a still higher 
standard of living. Above all, golden years be- 
cause of greater safety and security for the 
nation in a troubled world. 
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Mr. Speaker, the late John Fogarty 
very much envied his reputation as the 
father and protector of public health. 
Almost from the time of his election to 
Congress in 1940, John Fogarty dedi- 
cated himself to public health. He was 
aided in this great concern by many 
persons from private life, not the least 
of whom was J. T. Trippe. 

Together they worked and planned to 
make more university scientific and med- 
ical research data and experience avail- 
able to the public through expanded 
research grants. They made a fine and 
successful team. 

I was quite moved, Mr. Speaker, to read 
Mr. Trippe’s testimonial to John Fogarty 
and to some of his colleagues in both 
Houses who are allied with him in his 
dedicated endeavor: 

In Congress, I would, of course, give high 
credit to John Fogarty, the dedicated legis- 
lator, who unfortunately passed away some 
months ago. John Fogarty will be remem- 
bered always as a great leader in the cause 
of American medical research. We give credit, 
also, to Melvin Laird, John Fogarty’s close 
ally and co-leader in the medical research 
field. We would include also Senators Lister 
Hill and Norris Cotton, both staunch sup- 
porters of the Federal program for higher 
education—and, of course, our good friend 
Congressman Emilio Daddario, who is with 
us on this platform today. Their efforts have 
made the Federal Educational program 
workable, supportable and acceptable to the 
Congress and even to that worthy watchdog 
of the public treasury, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, legislation covering med- 
ical research grants for fiscal year 1968 
has passed the Congress. There are few 
minor differences between the thoughts 
of the Senate and the House that cannot 
be clarified in conference. 

There are many men like Mr. Trippe 
from all sections of this country who are 
concerned for the future of the research 
program. I would hope that their mes- 
sage to the Congress has gotten through 
and tha expansion of this excellent pro- 
gram will carry on with continued Gov- 
ernment support and encouragement. 


PRESERVING THE BEAUTY OF 
OUR INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing it was my privilege to again drive 
on Interstate 70 between Breezewood, 
Pa., and Hancock, Md., a stretch of 
highway which I consider a masterpiece 
in design, providing one of the most 
scenic vistas available in the Alleghenies 
and in the United States. 

One of the most disturbing assaults on 
this fine example of highway develop- 
ment is the billboard advertising by 
Washington area hotels and motels on 
that portion of the highway that passes 
through southern Pennsylvania. These 
billboard advertisers are scavengers of 
the public investment in the Interstate 
Highway System. Among the institutions 
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that seem to find it necessary to des- 
ecrate this beautiful highway are the 
following: The Washington Hilton 
Hotel, the Shoreham, the Hotel Harring- 
ton, the Linden Hill Hotel in Bethesda, 
Md., the Governors House Motor Hotel 
in Bethesda, Md., the Howard Johnson 
Motor Lodge in Washington, and the 
South Gate Motor Hotel in Arlington, 
Va. 

It seems to me that these Washing- 
ton area institutions which derive so 
much benefit from the Federal Govern- 
ment and Federal attractions in the 
Capital City should be first to recognize 
the need for preserving the esthetic 
value of our public highways. 


INVESTIGATION OF OEO REQUEST- 
ED—ACCUSATION OF ORDERING 
RIFLE SIGHTS FOR USE IN RIOTS 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, the revela- 
tion this last weekend in Houston that a 
representative of the local Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity had ordered seven 
telescopic rifle sights convinces me once 
and for all that an investigation by a 
congressional committee in Houston is 
mandatory in order that the citizens of 
Harris County have the full facts. 

I refer to order No. 119-67, signed by 
the property control manager of the 
Houston-Harris County Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, and approved both 
by contracts division of OEO here in 
Washington and a General Services Ad- 
ministration utilization officer. 

The Houston OEO is being accused of 
ordering the rifle sights for use in riots. 
The Houston OEO is saying the sights 
were ordered for conversion to micro- 
scopes to be used in a manpower pro- 
gram. And there is some speculation that 
since the sights could be obtained from 
the Air Force free, that one individual in 
the Houston OEO just wanted to obtain 
them to give to his friends for their deer 
rifles. 

Whatever the motive, Mr. Speaker, 
this incident indicates a gross stupidity 
on the part of OEO. In this critical sum- 
mer period of civil unrest, a citizen of 
Houston might well believe that the 
scopes were ordered for use in a disturb- 
ance. After reading of the sniping in- 
cidents in Detroit, Newark, and other 
cities, it is understandable that a Hous- 
ton citizen might view an order for 
scopes as a threat to the peace of his 
community. 

The ordering of the scopes was re- 
vealed only a week after the facts were 
released that the Houston OEO had hired 
two young men under indictment for 
murder in connection with the death of 
a police officer in the recent disturbances 
at Texas Southern University. These men 
were subsequently removed from the 
Federal payroll, but not before Houston 
citizens were again upset by an act of 
the OEO totally lacking in judgment. 
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Both cases enforce my request for an 
impartial congressional investigation of 
the true facts. When the OEO in Wash- 
ington was first called regarding the 
order for the telescopic sights, they said 
the story was a “hoax.” This quickly was 
disproved since a copy of the order was 
produced showing that the requisition 
had been approved by a staff member of 
the OEO Contracts Division here in 
Washington. When this fact was known, 
the story then developed that the OEO 
in Houston had intended to convert the 
sights into microscopes. I guess this in- 
terpretation is possible although it ap- 
pears to me that a 22-inch microscope is 
rather unwieldy. Also, after checking 
with an official of a company which man- 
ufactures telescopic sights, I find that a 
conversion such as this is impractical. 
But whatever the motive, the citizens of 
Harris County must have the full facts. 

So I recommend an investigation of 
the incident and urge the committee to 
find answers to the following questions 
as a start: 

First. Whose idea was it to order the 
scopes in the first place, the person sign- 
ing the order or a higher official in the 
Houston OEO? 

Second. In what phase of the man- 
power program were microscopes 
needed? 

Third. Had a full cost study been made 
to compare the cost of a new microscope 
versus the cost of converting a 22-inch 
telescopic sight for a high-powered rifle 
to a microscope? 

Fourth. Why did the Washington OEO 
office first say the order was a “hoax’’? 

Fifth. Has any other equipment which 
might prove useful to militants in a riot 
been ordered by the Houston OEO, such 
as walkie-talkies, and so forth? 

Sixth. Why did the civilian employee 
of the Air Force at Kelly Air Force Base 
turn down the order? 

Seventh. Why did this same employee 
tell the chief of police in Houston that 
“someone else is involved and I would 
rather not discuss it”? 


ANNUAL REPORT ON THE INTER- 
CULTURAL EXCHANGE PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit the annual 
report on the international educational 
and cultural exchange program con- 
ducted during fiscal year 1966 under the 
Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961 (Public Law 87-256, 
the Fulbright-Hays Act). 

This report covers a period which saw 
the completion of two decades of in- 
ternational educational exchange and 
the laying of new foundations for its 
future. The groundwork done this year 
led eventually to the passage of the In- 
ternational Education Act of 1966, a 
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milestone in our efforts to improve our 
citizen’s knowledge of their world. 

Today the United States looks ahead 
confidently to its relations with the rest 
of the world. It is a view in which there 
are great hopes and many hazards. Were 
our goals no more than materialistic, if 
we sought no more than power and 
material abundance, if we gained no 
more than scientific breakthroughs and 
military superiorities, ours might soon 
become a nation spiritually deprived and 
psychologically estranged from much of 
the world around us. 

But it is to people, not things—to the 
warmth and generosity of the American 
people, not to material things, that we 
turn in order to break the barriers of 
misunderstanding that forever threaten 
to divide us from our fellow men. The 
international exchange of students, 
teachers, scholars and leading special- 
ists is one of the Nation’s most effective 
means for dispelling ignorance, prej- 
udice, and international suspicion. 

The educational and cultural exchange 

program is a relatively small but highly 
effective instrument in international 
relations. It enlists the participation of 
talented individuals who constitute a 
creative and influential minority in 
society. Henry Adams said in his “Edu- 
cation”: 

The difference is slight to the influence of 
an author, whether he is read by five hun- 
dred readers or by five hundred thousand; if 
he can select the five hundred, he reaches 
the five hundred thousand. 


The program is not a “crash” one, 
but is designed, like education itself, to 
plant and cultivate the seed of under- 
standing, which, having germinated and 
taken root, quietly flourishes. 

Too often today men are tempted to 
think, in Emerson’s phrase, that “things 
are in the saddle.” Educational and cul- 
tural exchange reminds us that it is not 
on things—not on machinery and gadg- 
etry—but on the minds and hearts of 
men that the human fate depends. Our 
educational and cultural exchange pro- 
grams are person oriented. They are our 
American testimonial to the belief that, 
though mountains cannot meet, people 
always can. 

I commend this report to the thought- 
ful attention of the Congress. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, August 14, 1967. 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the last paragraph 
and the two quotations of the Presi- 
dent’s message be read again by the 
Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
in accordance with the request the para- 
graphs referred to by the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The educational and cultural exchange 
program is a relatively small but highly effec- 
tive instrument in international relations. 
It enlists the participation of talented in- 
dividuals who constitute a creative and in- 
filuential minority in society. Henry Adams 
said in his “Education”; 

The difference is slight to the influence 
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of an author, whether he is read by five 
hundred readers or by five hundred thou- 
sand; if he can select the five hundred, he 
reaches the five hundred thousand.” 

The program is not a “crash” one, but is 
designed, like education itself, to plant and 
cultivate the seed of understanding, which, 
having germinated and taken root, quietly 
fiourishes. 

Too often today men are tempted to 
think, in Emerson’s phrase, that “things are 
in the saddle.” Educational and cultural ex- 
change reminds us that it is not on things— 
not on machinery and gadgetry—but on the 
minds and hearts of men that the human 
fate depends. Our educational and cultural 
exchange programs are person oriented. 
They are our American testimonial to the 
belief that, though mountains cannot meet, 
people always can. 

I commend this report to the thoughtful 
attention of the Congress. 


NEBRASKA MID-STATE DIVISION, 
MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROJECT 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 845) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Nebraska Mid-State division, Missouri 
River Basin project, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 845), with Mr. 
JoELŁSON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. JOHN- 
son] will be recognized for 30 minutes, 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hosmer] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the chairman of the full 
committee, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure no one will deny that the develop- 
ment of the water resources of our Na- 
tion is one of the most important of our 
responsibilities, and that the authoriza- 
tion program, as well as the construc- 
tion program in the various departments 
concerned, of good water resource de- 
velopment should be carried on in an 
orderly manner. 

In each one of the departments and 
in each one of the agencies which are 
involved in the water resources program 
it is necessary to have authorizations in 
the pipeline, one might say, so that the 
agency having control is able to carry 
on an engineering program—a finan- 
cially feasible and efficient program. 

The projects to be considered today 
are excellent projects. They are projects 
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which conform in every particular to the 
feasibility requirements of water re- 
sources programs. 

The first criterion, of course, is the 
matter of physical feasibility. The first 
and most important one of the feasibil- 
ity requirements in this particular is the 
availability of water. The water is avail- 
able in each one of these projects. 

Next is the matter of being able physi- 
eally to construct a project and to de- 
liver the water to where it is intended to 
go and to be used. That feasibility re- 
quirement is present. 

Then there is the matter of economic 
feasibility of the project. This is a mat- 
ter of figuring whether or not the bene- 
fits which would be derived on a local, 
regional, and national basis would ex- 
ceed the cost of the project over a cer- 
tain term of years. These projects meas- 
ure up in this respect. 

Next is the question of financial feas- 
ibility, of whether or not the Federal 
Government, which furnishes the money 
for the construction of these projects, 
will be repaid in accordance with the 
policies which are presently in existence 
so far as water resources development 
programs are concerned. These projects 
measure up in this respect. The repay- 
ment is to be made in a period of 50 
years. 

So far as the two projects which we 
bring before the House today are con- 
cerned, the requirements are perfectly 
satisfied. 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, having to do with Bureau 
of Reclamation projects, usually brings 
before the House of Representatives in- 
dividual or single authorizations, as in 
these instances. 

That is true today. We have two proj- 
ects. They might have been placed in an 
omnibus bill if we followed the procedure 
of other committees, but we do not follow 
such procedures. We bring these two 
projects before the committee for con- 
sideration on the merits of each one. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may I, for just a 
few minutes, turn to my written manu- 
script. 

Mr. Chairman, the two bills which the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
brings to the floor today are bills which 
authorize the first two reclamation 
projects approved by the committee in 
the 90th Congress. The authorization of 
these two projects will call for an ex- 
penditure in the years ahead of roughly 
$200 million, an amount which is some- 
what less than the amount of the annual 
appropriations for reclamation construc- 
tion during the last several years. Both 
of the projects involved in the bills be- 
fore us today—the midstate project in 
Nebraska, and the San Felipe project in 
California—are projects which are ur- 
gently needed and which merit author- 
ization at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the first field 
hearings which I conducted after as- 
suming chairmanship of the Irrigation 
and Reclamation Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs was a hearing on the midstate rec- 
lamation project in Grand Island, Nebr., 
in October 1955. The midstate project has 
been under consideration in the commit- 
tee and in the Congress continuously 
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since that time. There have been serious 
problems in connection with the mid- 
state project and also in connection with 
the Missouri River Basin project as a 
whole, which have had to be overcome 
before this project could be approved. 
Initially, the local district felt that it 
could construct and operate the project 
and the first legislation was in the form 
of a request for a loan from the Federal 
Government. When local construction 
became impractical because of rising 
construction costs and other factors, the 
legislation was changed to bring the 
project under reclamation law and pro- 
vide for Federal construction as a unit 
of the Missouri River Basin project. In 
this way, the midstate project was made 
eligible for financial assistance from 
Missouri Basin power revenues. While 
this procedure made it possible to dem- 
onstrate project feasibility for Mid- 
State, the proposed integration came at 
a time when the Missouri River Basin 
power system was operating in the red 
and the committee had taken the posi- 
tion that there should be no more obliga- 
tions against the power revenues until 
the entire system was placed in a sound 
financial position. After a couple of 
years’ delay and much urging on the 
part of the committee, and study on the 
part of the Department, several actions 
were taken by the Department, includ- 
ing an increase in power rates, which 
permitted us to go ahead with further 
development. 

In the last Congress, we authorized the 
Garrison diversion unit, and now, with 
all the problems resolved, we are recom- 
mending that the midstate division be 
authorized. 

The Mid-State division is a multiple- 
purpose project located along the north 
side of the Platte River in central Nebras- 
ka and covering an area which is 10 to 
20 miles wide and over 100 miles in 
length. The project is estimated to cost 
about $106 million and, as already indi- 
cated, it will be integrated physically and 
financially with the other works being 
constructed by the Department of the 
Interior in the Missouri River Basin. 

The irrigation, flood control, and out- 
door recreation benefits which the Mid- 
State division will provide are all very 
much needed in the project area. Acceler- 
ated and concentrated pumping for ir- 
rigation purposes has caused ground 
water levels to gradually decline. Con- 
tinued pumping without recharge of the 
underground sources will have a serious 
adverse economic effect upon the econ- 
omy of the area. With respect to flood 
control, the area has been subjected to 
severe flood camage from time to time 
and the proposed project works would 
reduce this damage in the future. One 
of the worst floods in recent years oc- 
curred at the very time this year when 
the committee was considering this legis- 
lation. Since the hearings, the committee 
has been advised that, had the Mid-State 
project been constructed and in operation 
at the time of this recent flood, it would 
have prevented damages totaling about 
$4 million. With respect to the recreation 
development, it will provide much-needed 
recreational opportunities in an area 
where such opportunities are few at the 
present time. 
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Mr. Chairman, I insert at this point a 
copy of a letter addressed to me and 
signed by the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Kenneth Holum under date of 
August 1, 1967, including certain data 
submitted in accordance with the provi- 
sion of Public Law 84-801: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1967. 

Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. ASPINALL: Enclosed is a state- 
ment setting out in tabular form the esti- 
mated additional man-years of civilian em- 
p-oyment and expenditures for the first five 
years of the proposed Nebraska Mid-State di- 
vision of the Missouri River Basin project 
(H.R. 427 and H.R. 845). This statement is 
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required to be included with legislative re- 
ports dealing with legislation which, if en- 
acted, will entail an estimated annual ex- 
penditure of appropriated funds in excess of 
$1,000,000. 

The Department hopes that the informa- 
tion contained therein will aid your Com- 
mittee in its deliberations regarding this 
legislation, 

Sincerely yours, 
NETH HoLUM, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


[From the Department of the Interior] 
Subject matter: Bill to authorize construc- 
tion of the Mid-State division, Missouri 
River Basin project, Nebraska. 
Estimated additional man-year of civilian 
employment and expenditures for the first 
five years of proposed new or expanded pro- 
grams: 


Ist year 2d year 3d year Ath year 5th year 
Estimated additional man-years of civilian em- 
foe Le : 
ecutive direction (tot 0 0 0 1.5 2 


= 
Substantive (program): 
Engineering aides 16.8 31 34 44.0 74 
5.6 10 11 14. 5 25 
2.1 3 9 11.0 13 
2.8 4 4 4.5 5 
2.1 3 3 5.5 8 
0 0 1 5.0 7 
29. 4 51 62 84.5 132 
Total, estimated additional man-years = 
of civilian employment 30.8 53 65 92.0 142 
Estimated —— expenditures: a $413,400 $513,500 $736, 000 
rene! a SLL. ccc e K E „ 1, 136, 000 
Med nce eee aes 153, 600 186, 600 186, 664; 000 * 764 000 
Total, estimated additional expenditures 400, 000 600, 000 700, 000 1, 400, 000 4, 900, 000 
MID-STATE 
Repayment 
Purposes Allocations Nonteimbursable Users’ Power 
revenues revenues 

$76,831,000 _............. 

12, 831, 000 $12, 831, 000 

14, 931, 000 14. 409, 000 

k Eo = 

Total oo EEEE OEE ecu G 106, 135, 000 27, 240, 000 44, 872, 000 34, 023, 000 


Mr. Chairman, we have concluded that 
the Mid-State division is urgently need- 
ed and that it meets all of the require- 
ments for authorization at this time. 
There was no opposition in the commit- 
tee to the approval of this project and 
the legislation. I urge the approval of 
H.R. 845, as amended. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
845, a bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate and 
maintain the Nebraska Mid-State divi- 
sion of the Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect, and for other purposes. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
authorize the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of a multipurpose wa- 
ter project along the Platte River in cen- 
tral Nebraska, to provide irrigation and 
flood control benefits and water based 
outdoor recreation opportunities. The 
estimated cost of the proposed Mid-State 
division is $106,135,000, which will be in- 


tegrated physically and financially with 
the other works of the Missouri River 
Basin project. 

Originally, the Nebraska Mid-State 
Reclamation District sought to finance 
and construct this project locally. As 
a result of this planning, and action, the 
local contribution to this project has de- 
creased the overall expenditures in de- 
termining its feasibility. 

The need for the construction and de- 
velopment of the Mid-State division of 
the Missouri River Basin project are 
clear. Declining groundwater levels in 
the Nebraska Mid-State Reclamation 
District have resulted because of the in- 
creased pumping for irrigation. This sit- 
uation has reached the point where the 
economy of the area will be adversely af- 
fected without the opportunity for the 
underground sources of supply to be re- 
charged. 

Another project benefit involves flood 
control. The Mid-State project area has 
suffered severe damages because of the 
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lack of flood control facilities. As the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MARTIN] 
can tell you, the need for flood control 
facilities in this area has been a most 
recent experience. 

In addition, this legislation if enacted 
will provide much needed recreational 
opportunities such as fishing, boating, 
hunting, swimming, et cetera, in this 
area. 

In examining the financial aspects of 
this project, I think it important to state 
that of the estimated costs of $106,135,- 
000, a total of $77,353,000 is repayable 
giving the proposed project a cost bene- 
fit ratio of 1.25 to 1.0. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs has reported 
this legislation favorably with amend- 
ments and recommended that the bill be 
passed. I urge my colleagues to support 
the passage of this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished chair- 
man of the full committee has given the 
background and need for the Mid-State 
division. 

I shall discuss in a little more detail 
the plan of development and the finan- 
cial picture. 

A diversion dam would be constructed 
across the Platte River about 7 miles east 
of Lexington, Nebr. 

At that point, Platte River water would 
be diverted into a main supply canal and 
floodway and conveyed to a system of 23 
interconnected ravine reservoirs on the 
north side of the Platte River with a 
total conservation capacity of about 290,- 
000 acre-feet. 

Other works include the lower mid- 
state canal and floodway and three addi- 
tional floodways to serve the dual func- 
tions of conveying irrigation water to 
the project lands and conveying flood- 
flows to the Platte River. 

One small powerplant with a capacity 
of 16,800 kilowatts will be constructed to 
furnish irrigation pumping power, and 
penstocks will be added at three other 
dams for the possible addition of power- 
plants in the future. 

An irrigation distribution system, sur- 
face and subsurface drainage facilities, 
and fish and wildlife and recreation 
5 are also included in the project 
D 

The water supply for the Mid-State 
division will, for the most part, come 
from the Platte River. 

The Department of the Interior, the 
State of Nebraska, and the Mid-State 
District all testified that there was an 
adequate supply for the project. 

Stream discharge records for the Platte 
River were furnished to the committee 
to substantiate this conclusion. 

The proposed Mid-State project works 
will provide a regulated gravity and well 
combination water supply for 140,000 
acres, of which 96,000 acres are currently 
being served by private wells and 44,000 
acres are not now irrigated. 

An additional 163,000 acres of presently 
irrigated land will indirectly benefit as a 
result of stabilization of the ground wa- 
ter supply. 
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Substantial flood protection for the 
area will be provided by operation of the 
reservoirs in combination with the canals 
and floodways. 

The flood control benefits which are a 
measure of flood damages prevented are 
estimated at $518,000 annually. 

As Chairman Asprnatt has stated, had 
the project been in operation during the 
recent flood an estimated $4 million in 
damages would have been prevented. 

The outdoor recreational opportuni- 
ties will be provided by development at 
selected sites on the reservoirs by the 
establishment of wildlife refuges and 
hunting areas. 

The cost of the Mid-State division at 
present price levels is estimated at $106,- 
135,000. 

This amount includes $1,542,000 for 
penstocks to provide for the possible fu- 
ture addition of three small powerplants. 

If, at some future date, these power- 
plants are determined to be feasible, they 
can be authorized by the Congress and 
added to the project. 

If the penstocks are not included now 
as part of the dams, it will be very diffi- 
cult to add the powerplants later. 

The remainder of the Mid-State divi- 
sion cost is allocated as follows: $76,831,- 
000 to irrigation, $12,831,000 to flood con- 
trol, and $14,931,000 to recreation and 
fish and wildlife enhancement. 

The $76,831,000 allocated to irrigation 
will be repaid in a 50-year period on an 
interest-free basis pursuant to Federal 
reclamation law. 

It is estimated that $44,350,000, or 58 
percent of the irrigation allocation can 
be repaid by the water users themselves. 

The balance of $32,481,000 will be re- 
turned within the 50-year period from 
power revenues of the Missouri River 
Basin project. 

The costs allocated to flood control are 
nonreimbursable pursuant to existing 
law. 

With respect to the costs allocated to 
recreation and fish and wildlife enhance- 
ment, local interest will repay with inter- 
est one-half the separable cost for these 
purposes amounting to $544,000, while 
the remaining amount of $14,409,000 will 
be nonreimbursable pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Federal Water Project 
Recreation Act. 

The $1,542,000 for the penstocks will 
be repaid with interest from power rev- 
enues of the Missouri River Basin project. 

The Mid-State division is an excellent 
project from an economic standpoint. 

The estimated project benefits totaling 
$5,660,000 annually exceed the annual 
costs in a ratio of 1.25 to 1. 

If direct benefits only are considered, 
the benefit-cost ratio is 1.20 to 1. 

The committee amended the bill to 
make it conform to the provisions of the 
Federal Water Project Recreation Act 
which was enacted in the last Congress 
and which provides uniform rules for the 
treatment of recreation and fish and 
wildlife benefits and costs in connection 
with water projects. 

The committee also wrote into the leg- 
islation a ceiling on the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated for construction 
of the project. 
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The amount is $106,135,000 based on 
the latest cost estimates, and it can be 
adjusted to reflect changes in price levels. 

One other committee amendment pro- 
vides that no funds for the project can 
be appropriated and no construction can 
be started until the midstate district 
has obtained individual water user con- 
tracts covering 140,000 acres of land. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
provide assurance that the project will 
be built as planned and that the irriga- 
tion costs can be repaid. 

Mr. Chairman, the Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee held full and 
complete hearings on this legislation. 

The hearings are printed and available 
to each Member. 

While there is some local opposition 
to the Mid-State division, it is not sub- 
stantial compared with the large per- 
centage of local support. 

The official position of the State of 
Nebraska is one of enthusiastic support 
for the authorization and construction of 
the project. 

The committee concluded that the 
midstate division is a sound project from 
an economic, engineering, and financial 
standpoint. 

It is urgently needed and important to 
the economic well-being of the area. 

I urge the approval of the Mid-State 
division and this legislation to authorize 
its construction. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all, I would like to commend and thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the gentleman from Colorado, and also 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia who is the chairman of the Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee, as well as the 
ranking member on the minority side 
of this committee, for their careful and 
thoughtful consideration of this program 
to authorize the construction of the mid- 
state project. 

The midstate project is located in 
south central Nebraska along the north 
side of the Platte River, and it covers an 
area in width—north to south—of ap- 
proximately 10 miles, and in length— 
east to west—of 100 miles. There are ap- 
proximately 550,000 acres of land within 
the Mid-State District boundaries, of 
which about 363,000 acres are designated 
as arable. Some 260,000 acres are now un- 
der irrigation from over 5,200 irrigation 
wells in this three-county area. Of this 
acreage, according to a 1958 survey, 96,- 
000 acres would receive water from the 
district and 44,000 acres, which in 1958, 
was dry land farming, would also receive 
water from the district. These wells 
throw about 1,000 gallons of water a 
minute. 

You are undoubtedly thinking now— 
why should you need a reclamation 
project when you already have irriga- 
tion? According to tests, our water table, 
over the years, is dropping due to the 
heavy discharge of water from our wells 
for irrigation purposes. As a consequence, 
one of the primary purposes to be served 
by this project is to stabilize our under- 
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ground water supply and assure this 
fertile valley of adequate water for all 
future needs. 

The total cost of this project, accord- 
ing to the Department, is $160,135,000. 
Of this amount, $76,831,000 is the project 
cost allocated to irrigation, of which 
$44,350,000 will be repaid ove: 50 years 
by the irrigators—this is a 58-percent 
repayment figure which I understand is 
the highest of any reclamation project 
in the Missouri River Basin area, and one 
of the highest in the country. The bal- 
ance of $32,481,000 is repayable from 
Missouri River Basin project power 
revenues. 

I would also like to make the point, 
which I feel is important, that the tax- 
payers within this district have assessed 
a 1-mill levy on themselves since 1948, 
which has provided over $1,675,000 for 
engineering surveys, investigations, and 
feasibility reports. 

In addition, $180,000 has been received 
in contributions, or a total of $1,855,000 
has been contributed by the people in the 
district. This is further proof that we 
support this project with our pocketbook 
as well as our mouth. 

I would also like to point out that at 
the special election held on October 29, 
1957, for approval to continue the dis- 
trict and the authority to assess a 1-mill 
levy on all tangible property, that the 
total “yes” votes were 10,690 and the 
total “no” votes were 1,970. Rural pre- 
cincts in Buffalo County—my home 
county—carried this project by 815 
votes for, and 287 against. Rural pre- 
cincts in Hall County carried by a ma- 
jority vote of 1,899 for, and 288 against. 
In Merrick County, the eastern county of 
this district, the rural precinct vote in 
favor was 487, and against, 687. 

The benefit-cost ratios are as follows: 
The direct benefit-cost ratio is 1.20, and 
the total benefit-cost ratio is 1.25. 

The citizens of the Mid-State District 
have indicated sincere interest in this 
project by their work over the past 20 
years ana by their vote in 1957, which 
continues the tax levy against themselves 
in order to make this project become a 
reality. The 58-percent repayment figure 
is most significant. 

Extremely heavy rains began in south- 
central Nebraska on May 26 of this year, 
and continued through June 14. In 
Grand Island, Nebr., which was hard 
hit by flooding, over 15 inches of rain 
was received during this period. Accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates from the 
Corps of Engineers, if Mid-State had 
been constructed, over $4 million in 
damages from this flood would have been 
averted. 

According to a report compiled by 
Governor Tiemann, of Nebraska, the 
total flood damage in Buffalo County 
amounted to $1,675,000. In Hall County, 
which includes Grand Island, the total 
flood damage was $6,634,000, and in Mer- 
rick County, $3,571,000. 

Because of the planned construction of 
23 reservoirs, and the construction of 
four drainage canals to drain water into 
the Platte River, which did not flood, 
much of the above damage could have 
been prevented, had Mid-State been con- 
structed. 
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In order to make its repayment to the 
Federal Government, it is necessary that 
140,000 acres of land be committed to 
secure water from the irrigation district. 
In order to accomplish this, the bill pro- 
vides that no construction can begin un- 
til firm contracts are secured from own- 
ers representing 140,000 acres of land in 
the district. The construction period is 
estimated at 9 to 10 years. 

Mid-State is a good, sound project, and 
I trust that the House will act favorably 
on this legislation. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM] such time as he may 
consume. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to express my deep appreciation to 
the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and the mem- 
bers of that committee for approving 
H.R. 845. I introduced an identical bill, 
H.R. 427, during this session of the Con- 
gress and I have introduced similar legis- 
lation since I first came to the Congress 
in 1957, at which time I was a member of 
the great Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

As has been stated, this project pro- 
vides construction funds for irrigation, 
flood control, and recreation and fish and 
wildlife enhancement in the central 
western part of the State of Nebraska. 
This section of the State is heavily ir- 
rigated at the present time. Because of 
this the underground water table must 
be recharged if this productive land is 
to remain productive and help meet the 
demand for food in the future, and that 
is the main purpose of this bill. 

I want to congratulate particularly the 
Nebraska Mid-State Reclamation Dis- 
trict and its officials who voluntarily as- 
sessed themselves a 1-mill levy for the 
past several years in the hopes that they 
could undertake this project by them- 
selves. However, this was not possible and 
it has been a long hard struggle for them. 
But with the sympathetic consideration 
by the committee, their efforts have now 
proved successful. 

This is the type of project I whole- 
heartedly support because reclamation, 
irrigation, flood control, and recreation 
are basic to the future of this great coun- 
try of ours. Again may I say that the 
chairman and the members of the sub- 
committee, headed by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. JoHNnson] have 
been most understanding and patient 
during this long struggle which I hope 
will be concluded here today with a 
favorable vote by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. DENNEY]. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Chairman, as the 
newest member of the Nebraska delega- 
tion, I rise in strong support of H.R. 845. 

Mr. Chairman, today the House is 
being called upon to consider a long over- 
due project that is vitally needed by the 
State of Nebraska. 

The House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has had the Mid-State 
reclamation project under consideration 
since October 1955 when hearings in the 
field were conducted at Grand Island, 
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Nebr. As the Department of the Interior 
has indicated, construction of this project 
is scheduled over a 9-year period. Con- 
cerned Nebraskans and the Department 
of the the Interior are in favor of this 
project and because of the timelag, it 
should be given every consideration. 

The Legislature of Nebraska has as- 
signed the Nebraska Soil and Water 
Conservation Commission with the re- 
sponsibility of developing a State water 
plan. The Mid-State division is an in- 
tegral part of the statewide plan and a 
key feature in the development of the 
Lower Platte Basin. Delay in authorizing 
this project for final planning studies has 
resulted in an estimated cost accelera- 
tion of over $3C million or some 40 per- 
cent in the last 9 years. 

The project encompasses a fertile 
valley which needs an adequate water 
supply to continue to produce crops. Im- 
plementation of this plan will stabilize 
and recharge the water table so there will 
be adequate water for future needs. Since 
the area involved is predominantly agri- 
culturally orientated, the Mid-State 
project is urgently needed to sustain this 
economy in south-central Nebraska. 

The committee, chaired by the distin- 
guished and able Congressman from 
Colorado, conducted exhaustive hearings 
on the need and economic feasibility of 
this project and reported it favorably. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to join with me in voting for H.R. 845 
which will authorize the Mid-State rec- 
lamation project. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests for 
time. - 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
there requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 845 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
to construct, operate, and maintain in ac- 
cordance with the Federal reclamation laws 
(Act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), and 
Acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto) the Nebraska Mid-State division, 
Missouri River Basin project, Nebraska, for 
the principal purposes of furnishing a sur- 
face irrigation water supply for approxi- 
mately one hundred and forty thousand 
acres of land, aiding in the replenishment 
of the ground water supply of the area for 
domestic and agricultural use, controlling 
floods, conserving and developing fish and 
wildlife, and producing hydroelectric power. 
The principal works of the project shall con- 
sist of a diversion dam on the Platte River, 
a main supply canal, an interconnected res- 
ervoir system, hydroelectric power facilities, 
wasteways, pumps, drains, canals, laterals, 
distribution facilities, and related works, 
including on a nonreimbursable basis mini- 
mum basic recreational facilities. 

Src. 2. The Nebraska Mid-State division 
shall be integrated, physically and financial- 
ly, with the other Federal works in the Mis- 
souri River Basin constructed or authorized 
to be constructed under the comprehensive 
plans approved by section 9 of the Act of 
December 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 891), as amended 
and supplemented, and shall be a unit of the 
Missouri River Basin project therein approved 
and authorized, and the authorization for 
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the appropriation of funds for the accom- 
plishment of the works to be undertaken by 
the Secretary of the Interior under said au- 

shall extend to and include funds 
for the construction of the Nebraska Mid- 
State division: Provided, however, That the 
authorization for the construction of the 
Nebraska Mid-State division shall not exceed 
$84,202,00. 

Sec. 3. The interest rate used for computing 
interest during construction and interest on 
the unpaid balance of the capital costs allo- 
cated to interest-bearing features of the 
Nebraska Mid-State division shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury as of 
the beginning of the fiscal year in which con- 
struction is initiated, on the basis of the 
computed average interest rate payable by 
the Treasury upon its outstanding market- 
able public obligations, which are neither due 
nor callable for redemption for fifteen years 
from date of issue. 

Sec. 4. For a period of ten years from the 
date of enactment of this Act, no water from 
the project authorized by this Act shall be 
delivered to any water user for the produc- 
tion on newly irrigated lands of any basic 
agricultural commodity, as defined in the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, or any amendment 
thereof, if the total supply of such commod- 
ity for the marketing year in which the bulk 
of the crop would normally be marketed 
is in excess of the normal supply as defined 
in section 301(b)(10) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, unless 
the Secretary of Agriculture calls for an in- 
crease in production of such commodity in 
the interest of national security. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California (inter- 
rupting the reading). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered as read, printed in the 
Recorp, and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 1, line 7, strike out midstate“ 
and insert “Mid-State”. 

On page 2, line 3, after “wildlife,” insert 
“enhancing recreation opportunities,”. 

On page 2, lines 8 and 9, strike out “works, 
including on a nonreimbursable basis min- 
imum basic recreational facilities.” and in- 
sert “works.” 

On page 2, lines 10 through 23, strike out 
all of section 2 and insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. The Nebraska Mid-State divi- 
sion shall be integrated, physically and fi- 
nancially, with the other Federal works in 
the Missouri River Basin constructed or 
authorized to be constructed under the com- 
prehensive plans approved by section 9 of 
the Act of December 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 891), 
as amended and supplemented, and shall be 
a division of the Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect therein approved and authorized.” 

On page 3, line 2, strike out “midstate” 
and insert “Mid-State”. 

On page 3, after line 21, insert the fol- 
lowing new sections; 

“Sec. 5. The provision of land, facilities, 
and project modifications which furnish 
outdoor recreation and fish and wildlife en- 
hancement benefits in connection with the 
Nebraska Mid-State division shall be in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Federal 
Water Project Recreation Act (79 Stat. 213). 

“Sec. 6. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for construction of the Nebraska 
Mid-State division as authorized in this Act, 
the sum of $106,135,000 (January 1967 price 
levels) plus or minus such amounts, if any, 
as may be justified by reason of ordinary 
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fluctuations in construction costs as indi- 
cated by engineering cost indexes applicable 
to the types of construction involved herein. 
There are also authorized to be appropriated 
such additional sums as may be required for 
operation and maintenance of the division. 

“Sec. 7. In order to assure repayment of 
the irrigation portion of this project, no 
funds shall be appropriated for construction 
nor shall any construction be started until 
firm and binding contracts have been signed 
by the Mid-State reclamation project, said 
contracts to be certified by the Mid-State 
Board of Directors.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Joetson, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 845), to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain the Nebraska Mid- 
State division, Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect, and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 861, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
5921 engrossment and third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the title be 
amended so as to read: “A bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the Ne- 
braska Mid-State division, Missouri 
River Basin project, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

5 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE SAN FELIPE DIVISION, CENTRAL 
VALLEY PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 43) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the 
San Felipe division, Central Valley proj- 
ect, California, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of the bill H.R. 43, with Mr. 
JOoELSON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. JoHN- 
son] will be recognized for 30 minutes, 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
— will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the chairman of the full 
committee, the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, the re- 
marks I made at the beginning of the 
consideration of the bill just previously 
passed are apropos to this particular 
piece of legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of H.R. 43 
is to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct, operate, and maintain 
the San Felipe division of the Central 
Valley project. This is a multiple-purpose 
project involving the delivery of water 
from the Central Valley project system 
to portions of Santa Clara, San Benito, 
Santa Cruz, and Monterey Counties, 
Calif. In addition to providing water for 
irrigation and for municipal and indus- 
trial use, the project will provide recre- 
ational opportunities and fish and wild- 
life enhancement. 

The San Felipe service area lying 
along the coast south of San Francisco 
Bay is rapidly changing from an agri- 
cultural area to urban and suburban 
land use. At the present time, most of 
the water used in the area is being drawn 
from the underground sources. However, 
the underground pumping ra.e has long 
exceeded the natural recharge rate and 
a complex system of regulatory reser- 
voirs and spreading grounds has been 
constructed to percolate as much water 
as possible into the declining aquifers. 
Years of accelerating overdraft of the 
ground water reservoir have resulted in 
the lowering of the water table, saline 
water intrusion, and land subsidence in 
the area. 

The Congress has already passed three 
measures relating to efforts to bri- Cen- 
tral Valley project water into this area. 
There was legislation in the 81st Con- 
gress which directed the Secretary o 
the Interior to conduct the necessary 
studies and prepare a report on the pos- 
sibility of serving the area as a part of 
the Central Valley project. In response 
to this directive, a reconnaissance report 
was completed by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in 1954. In 1958, in order to ex- 
pedite the planning for this project, the 
Congress again passed legislation direct- 
ing the Secretary to complete the feasi- 
bility report expeditiously and submit it 
to the Congress. At that time, the local 
interests indicated their interest and 
support for the project by agreeing to 
pay 50 percent of the cost of the feasi- 
bility studies. 

When the Congress was considering 
authorization of the San Luis division of 
the Central Valley project in the 86th 
Congress, it was proposed that the San 
Felipe division be authorized at the same 
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time since the San Felipe service area 
would be served through the San Luis 
reservoir. However, since the San Felipe 
feasibility report had not been completed 
at that time, action on the San Felipe 
division was deferred. Nevertheless, the 
San Luis authorizing act provided for 
modifying the San Luis reservoir to per- 
mit service to the San Felipe service area 
at a later date. The tunnel inlet works 
were authorized as a part of the San Luis 
Reservoir and are now nearing comple- 
tion at a cost of $5,960,000. The San 
Felipe division feasibility report was 
finally completed last year and the proj- 
ect recommended favorably to the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. JoHnson], chairman of 
the subcommittee which handled this 
legislation in the committee will discuss 
the plan of development and the eco- 
nomic aspects of this project in some 
detail, but I do want to say a few words 
about the economics because this is one 
of the best projects the committee has 
considered in recent years. The San 
Felipe division will, of course, be inte- 
grated not only physically but also 
financially with the Central Valley 
project. Most of the additions to these 
large basin developments which we have 
approved recently receive financial as- 
sistance from this integration. The 
reverse is true in the case of the San 
Felipe division. The revenues from the 
San Felipe division during the repay- 
ment period not only repay the cost of 
the San Felipe division but, in addition 
they contribute about $66 million to the 
Central Valley project basin account. 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose that if there 
is any problem at all related to the San 
Felipe division, it involves the language 
which the committee added exempting 
those areas which are pumping their 
water supply from the underground res- 
ervoir from the excess land provisions of 
reclamation law. The water supply for 
these areas is delivered into dry creek- 
beds from which it will percolate to un- 
derground aquifers and the water users 
will pump from the recharged aquifers. 
The committee went into this matter in 
great detail during the hearings, and the 
amendment was adopted in recognition 
of the difficulty in applying the excess 
land laws to an area where the water 
supply is made available from under- 
ground pumping and also in recognition 
of testimony that only about 900 excess 
acres out of 180,000 acres presently irri- 
gated in the San Felipe service area are 
expected to benefit from ground-water 
recharge operations. The Congress has 
adopted language similar to this before 
in connection with the authorization of 
the Santa Maria project in California 
where a similar situation existed. 

Mr. Chairman, I will close by saying 
again that the San Felipe division is one 
of the best reclamation projects the com- 
mittee has considered in recent years. It 
is urgently needed because the continued 
economic prosperity in the area is de- 
pendent upon this imported water sup- 
ply, I urge the approval of H.R. 43, as 
amended. 


Mr. Chairman, I include the following 
table: 
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SAN FELIPE 


San Felipe division works 


Total, San Felipe investment cost. 


Central Valley project (appropriate share) 


Repayment 
Purposes Allocation Nonreimbuts- m 
able Irrigation M. & l. Recreation 

users users users 
% TTTTTTTbTCTTT SR pat 385, 901, 000 $23,360,000 342, 541, 002 
$ RE EET ET) 51. 397, 000 1. 151, % 000 . 
Recreation, fish and wildlife enhancement 9,101,000 ene 1 $150, 000 
Penance cen a heres ccacnepeeenus 126, 399, 000 8,951,000 23,360,000 293,938, 000 150, 000 


1 Repayed with interest. 


2M. &1. revenues, in addition to repaying this amount, will increase Central Valley project surplus revenues by about $66,000,000 


over 50-year repayment period, 


Mr. Chairman, as I close my remarks 
I wish to commend those Members of 
Congress and those State and local offi- 
cials, especially water resource officials, 
who were instrumental in bringing this 
matter to this point. I wish to thank them 
for the fine cooperation they have fur- 
nished to all of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and especially 
the Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 43, a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the San Felipe division, Central 
Velley project, California, and for other 
purposes. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
authorize a multiple purpose addition to 
the Central Valley project in California, 
for the delivery of water to four counties 
in the State of California. 

Here again we are faced with the need 
to construct a project because of the 
overdraft of underground waters. As a 
result of this overdraft land subsidence 
and the intrusion of salt water has oc- 
curred within the San Felipe division 
area. 

This legislation will alleviate this situ- 
ation by a proposed plan of development 
which will bring water to the San Felipe 
area by pumping the water from the 
Sacramento-San Joaquin delta into the 
already constructed San Luis reservoir. 
The water will then be conveyed through 
the Diablo Mountain range by the Pa- 
checo tunnel and canal into the Valley 
of Pacheco Creek. At that point, two 
canals, one flowing northward to serve 
the southern Santa Clara Valley and one 
flowing westward to serve the commu- 
nities of Hollister and Watsonville are 
proposed for construction. 

It is anticipated that this plan of 
development will bring approximately 
273,000 acre-feet of water annually to 
the San Felipe area by water importa- 
tion. The water thus imported will be 
available to water users for irrigation 
and municipal and industrial uses 
through other principal engineering 
works proposed for construction in- 
cluding conduits, pumping plants, three 
small regulating reservoirs, and dis- 
tribution systems with numerous relift 
pumping units. 

Presently there are 180,000 acres of ir- 
rigated land in the San Felipe service 
areas. Some presently dry lands will be 
irrigated by the imported water of the 


proposed San Felipe division. The lands 
in the area are suited to a wide variety 
of crops and will be intensively farmed 
to fruits, truck and row crops, and dairy- 
ing. However, any expansion of irrigated 
lands will be offset by increasing urban 
encroachment. The authorization and 
construction of the San Felipe division 
will enable this four-county area of Cali- 
fornia to continue to grow in popula- 
tion, industry, and agriculture. 

The estimated costs for construction 
of this project are $98,340,000. However, 
future appropriations of $92,380,000 
will be required to build the San Felipe 
division. The difference between the 
estimated costs and the amount of fu- 
ture appropriations required results 
from the costs of the inlet works for the 
Pacheco tunnel which have already 
been built as a part of the San Luis 
unit of the Central Valley project. The 
benefit-cost ratio for the San Felipe di- 
vision is 2.76 to 1 for total benefits. 

In addition, to providing a desperately 
needed water supply, this project will 
enhance fish and wildlife and provide 
recreational opportunities in the area. 

H.R. 43 authorizing the San Felipe 
division of the Central Valley project 
is a step forward in the importation of 
waters to meet the important require- 
ments of irrigation and municipal and 
industrial needs. I urge the passage of 
H.R. 43. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, Chairman AsPINALL 
has discussed the background of this 
legislation and the need for the San 
Felipe division. 

This multiple-purpose addition to the 
Central Valley project will provide a 
much-needed water supply for an area 
where the overdraft of ground water sup- 
plies has resulted in the lowering of the 
water table to as much as 140 feet below 
sea level causing saline water intrusion 
and serious land subsidence problems. 

Under the proposed plan of develop- 
ment, about 273,000 acre-feet of Central 
Valley project water will be made avail- 
able to the San Felipe division each year 
by pumping an average of about 293,000 
acre-feet from the Sacramento-San Joa- 
quin Delta into the San Luis Reservoir of 
the almost completed San Luis project. 

The water will be conveyed from the 
San Luis Reservoir through a 10-mile 
tunnel and 2 4-mile canal into the val- 
ley of Pacheco Creek. 

From that point, two major canals 
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would be built, one flowing northward 
to serve the Santa Clara Valley and con- 
nect with existing water control and dis- 
tribution system works, and the other 
flowing westward to serve the Hollister 
and Watsonville areas. 

Other principal project works include 
conduits, pumping plants, regulating 
reservoirs, and distribution systems. 

At the present time, there are approxi- 
mately 180,000 acres of irrigated lands in 
the service area. 

While a small amount of presently dry 
land is expected to be irrigated with im- 
ported water, this new acreage will be 
more than offset by increasing urban and 
suburban encroachment. 

It is estimated that lands under irri- 
gation in the service area will be reduced 
to about 107,000 acres during the repay- 
ment period. 

The land and climate in the service 
area are fayorable to intensive cultiva- 
tion of a wide variety of crops including 
fruits, nuts, vegetables and other crops, 
and to dairying 


Even more important than the need 
for irrigation water in the area is the 
need to meet the ever-expanding munici- 
pal and industrial water requirements. 

Most of the imported water eventually 
will be used for municipal and industrial 
purposes, 

It is contemplated that water deliveries 
both for irrigation and for municipal 
and industrial use will be made to local 
water users’ organizations at the Pacheco 
tunnel outlet. 

The water delivered to the San Felipe 
facilities will enhance fishery and recrea- 
tional values, and local officials have al- 
ready expressed their intent to enter into 
agreements whereby the local agencies 
would administer the land and water 
areas for recreation and fish and wildlife 
enhancement and share the cost thereof 
pursuant to the Federal Water Project 
Recreation Act. 

The estimated cost of construction for 
the works proposed for the San Felipe di- 
vision is $98,340,000 of which $5,960,000 
has already been spent for construction 
of the tunnel inlet works. 

Thus, future appropriations of $92,- 
380,000 will be needed to complete the 
San Felipe division. 

For the purposes of economic analyses 
and repayment, $28,058,000 of Central 
Valley project costs are assigned to the 
San Felipe division, making a total proj- 
ect investment cost of $126,399,000. 

Of this amount, $65,901,000 is allocated 
to irrigation, $51,397,000 to municipal 
and industrial water, and $9,101,000 to 
recreation and fish and wildlife enhance- 
ment. 

The proposed water rates for the San 
Felipe division are $7 per acre-foot for 
irrigation water, $30 per acre-foot for 
municipal and industrial water delivered 
to the Pacheco tunnel outlet. 

In addition, the water users will pay all 
of the cost of construction and operation 
and maintenance of the required distri- 
bution systems under separate contracts. 

At these rates, the irrigation water 
users will repay about 40 percent of the 
costs $23,360,000 allocated to irrigation in 
50 years. 

The revenues from municipal and in- 
dustrial water will repay all of the costs 
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allocated to that purpose with interest 
plus that part of the irrigation costs 
which the irrigators cannot pay and, in 
addition, contribute approximately $66 
million to surplus revenues of the Cen- 
tral Valley project. 

In accordance with the provisions of 
the Federal Water Project Recreation 
Act, local interests will repay with inter- 
est $150,000 of the costs allocated to rec- 
reation and fish and wildlife enhance- 
ment while the remainder will be non- 
reimbursable. 

The total annual benefits from the 
San Felipe division are estimated at 
$17,869,000 of which direct benefits are 
$13,444,000. 

The annual equivalent costs, includ- 
ing amortization of the capital cost and 
operation and maintenance, are esti- 
mated at $6,471,000. 

Thus, the benefit-cost ratio for the 
San Felipe division is 2.76 to 1 for total 
rag and 2.08 to 1 for direct benefits 
only. 

The committee adopted several 
amendments to H.R. 43 which were rec- 
ommended by the Department of the 
Interior, by the local sponsors and oth- 
ers. Chairman ASPINALL has already dis- 
cussed the amendment relating to ex- 
cess lands. 

One of the other amendments makes 
it conform to the provision of the Fed- 
eral Water Project Recreation Act. 

Enactment of this act in the last Con- 
gress makes it possible to provide for in- 
cluding recreation and fish and wildlife 
enhancement as project purposes and 
provide for cost sharing arrangement in 
connection with these purposes by refer- 
ence to the act rather than having to 
spell out all of the detailed provisions in 
each project authorizing act. 

Also in this way, consistent treatment 
of these purposes in all projects is as- 
sured 


Another amendment adopted by the 
committee requires the Secretary of the 
Interior to consider a contract for wheel- 
ing service in lieu of Federal construc- 
tion of the electric transmission lines. 

If the Secretary can negotiate a con- 
tract with the private utility serving the 
area for electric transmission and dis- 
tribution service whereby it will cost the 
Federal Government less than building 
transmission lines, there will be a reduc- 
tion in the project costs of a litle over 
$2 million and an increase in the annual 
operating cost to pay for the service 
provided. 

The committee also placed a ceiling of 
$92,380,000 on the amount authorized to 
be appropriated for the construction of 
the San Felipe division. 

This amount can be adjusted to reflect 
changes in construction costs. 

Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, 
held full and complete hearings on the 
San Felipe division. 

We received no testimony in opposition 
to this project. 

The committee was impressed with the 
need for the San Felipe division and its 
importance to continue economic pros- 
perity in the area. 

The plan of development which H.R. 43 
authorizes provides for the meeting of 
immediate needs in the service area both 
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for irrigation and for municipal and 
industrial water. 

The ground water reservoir will be 
stabilized and further salt water 
intrusion will be prevented. 

We concluded that the Sen Felipe di- 
vision is physically feasible and is an 
excellent project from an economic and 
financial standpoint. 

As already pointed out, project revenues 
will not only pay for the project in the 
required period but will contribute sub- 
stantially to the Central Valley project 
basin account. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge approval of the 
San Felipe division and this legislation 
which authorizes its construction. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is one of 
the better projects that we have had un- 
der consideration and I would refer to it 
as a project that is gold plated because 
it is going to provide during the repay- 
ment period $66 million into the basin 
account of the Central Valley project. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
author of the bill, who has most effec- 
tively and faithfully worked for its enact- 
ment during the last decade and one-half 
during his service with the Congress, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. GUBSER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, few 
members of the general public are 
privileged to feel the great sense of satis- 
faction that comes to each of us in public 
service when we can participate in find- 
ing solutions to problems which enable 
our fellow citizens to live a better life. 

This debate today which hopefully will 
precede the enactment of my bill, H.R. 
43, into law, is the culmination of years 
of effort to solve the acute water short- 
age problem in central coast California 
and insure the continued progress of that 
thriving area. This bill is one of the most 
important things I have ever tried to 
accomplish, and its passage means a great 
deal to the people I represent. 

I am grateful to my colleagues, BERNIE 
Sisk, Burt TALCOTT, and Don EDWARDS, 
who have cosponsored this bill, and 
worked long and hard in its behalf. I 
appreciate the efforts of Senator THomas 
Kuchl, who has introduced the same 
bill and steered it through the Senate. 

Iam grateful for the long list of honest 
men who have said what they would do 
and have done it—to the gentleman from 
Colorado, Chairman ASPINALL, of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
who years ago resisted my pleas for con- 
ditional authorization of the San Felipe 
division and promised that when the 
feasibility report was complete he would 
give me a hearing, a promise which has 
been fulfilled—to BERNI Sisk, who could 
resist this project because it takes water 
away from the San Luis Reservoir in his 
district, but who supports my people now 
as we supported his people when San 
Luis was authorized—to the late Clair 
Engle, who helped me secure enactment 
of the resolution calling for a feasibility 
study—to the local interests represented 
by the San Felipe committee for their 
cooperation and diligence in paying 
$244,000, or 50 percent of the costs of the 
feasibility study—and finally, to the 
Bureau of Reclamation for the efficient 
and responsible manner in which its 
representatives have done their job. 
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In this moment which is so vital to me 
and to the people I represent, I must take 
the time to say “thank you” to the Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
chaired by one of reclamation’s best 
friends, my colleague “Bizz” JOHNSON 
from California, and to all others who 
have helped to make today’s debate pos- 
sible. I hope the case we present is 
worthy of the cooperation we have 
received. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislative process 
is a long one. This has involved almost 
10 years. But it is a thorough one, one 
that makes me proud to have such col- 
leagues and, most of all, proud to be a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

H.R. 43 would bring supplemental mu- 
nicipal and irrigation water to the coun- 
ties of Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa 
Cruz, and Monterey in central Califor- 
nia, which include my district and those 
ably represented by Congressmen Ep- 
WARDS and TALCOTT, 

This area to be served with supple- 
mental Federal water is one where water 
and water problems constitute the great- 
est single challenge to the maintenance 
and continue development of our econ- 
omy. 

I hope, during this debate, to show the 
nature of the problem which has been 
created by the geography of the area, its 
economy and its continuing development. 
I shall also attempt to show how local 
citizens, in recognition of the problem, 
have taken the initiative to help them- 
selves by organizing conservation dis- 
tricts, by investing large local resources 
in water conservation works, and by uti- 
lizing every drop of water which might 
otherwise go to waste. 

These efforts, beneficial though they 
have been and are, have failed to supply 
sufficient water to arrest recession of our 
water table, to resist salt water intru- 
sion and land subsidence, and to supply 
adequate water resources for the mush- 
rooming growth the area is experiencing. 
The solution obviously must be the im- 
portation of water from areas with a 
surplus supply. Therefore, integration 
of the four counties mentioned above in 
the central valley project through con- 
struction of its San Felipe division is the 
logical answer to this problem. 

THE PROBLEM 


Santa Clara County, the largest of the 
four in the proposed service area, and 
San Benito County, which is the largest 
geographically, are both hemmed in by 
mountains on both sides. From the south 
shore of the San Francisco Bay, the 
Santa Clara Valley stretches southeast 
between the Santa Cruz Mountains and 
the Mount Hamilton Range. Contiguous 
San Benito County is flanked by the 
Diablo and Gavilan Ranges. Thus, both 
are cut off from California’s great cen- 
tral valley and the Sierra Nevada, the 
principal sources of California water. 

Santa Cruz and Monterey Counties are 
similarly trapped between the Santa 
Cruz Mountains and the Pacific Ocean. 

Historically, this entire service area 
has been predominantly agricultural. 
Santa Clara County ranks high in the 
Nation in agricultural production with 
$73,165,182 produced in 1964, San Benito 
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County in the same year produced $19,- 
389,896 in agricultural products. Since 
the service area will cover only northern 
Monterey and southern Santa Cruz 
Counties, it is impossible to give a dollar 
figure for the agricultural produce in 
these specific areas, but this area is one 
of the richest in the Nation. Salinas, in 
northern Monterey County, is known as 
“the lettuce bowl of the world,” followed 
closely by Watsonville in southern Santa 
Cruz County, which also produces vast 
quantities of apples, berries, and other 
fruits. 

San Benito County, covering some 
893,400 acres, has more than 88 percent 
of its total area in farms. 

Much of the irrigated agriculture in 
this service area is in crops which repre- 
sents very high investments. Prune, pear, 
apricot, and peach trees require an in- 
vestment per acre which runs into the 
thousands. Irrigated row cropland re- 
quires expensive land leveling, under- 
ground irrigation systems, and pumping 
plants at costs which progress geomet- 
rically as the water table declines. These 
investments are now in jeopardy unless 
a solution to our water problem is found. 

During the past two decades these 
areas, particularly Santa Clara County 
and northern Monterey County, have ex- 
perienced fantastic and unprecedented 
growth and development. Industrializa- 
tion, which began in volume during 
World War I, has now become a tidal 
wave. Santa Clara County population 
was 175,000 in 1940 and grew to 290,000 
during the war and immediate postwar 
years. It was 370,000 in 1954 and 407,000 
in 1955. The Census Bureau estimate as 
of July 1965 was 887,000. 

Progressing industrialization has 
brought with it a steady increase in as- 
sessed valuation. Where the valuation of 
property in Santa Clara County was a 
little over $159 million in 1940, it rose 
to $350 million by 1950, to $623,921,280 
in 1956, and to $2,091,477,200 at the 
present time, 

With such growth, our need for water 
increases steadily and seriously. c, the 
available resources are less adequate 
from year to year. Water tables are con- 
stantly dropping. Industrial and munici- 
pal use competes for the available sup- 
ply, salt water intrusion is polluting what 
water is left and, as the underground 
reservoir is emptied and depressurized, 
land subsidence becomes an increasing 
problem. The city of San Jose, the sixth 
largest city in the State of California, is 
subsiding several inches per year and 
some predict that it will soon reach 1 
foot per year. 

In 1956 the Hollister Basin of San 
Benito County showed a mean drop in 
the water level of 48 feet since 1924. I 
do not have more recent figures, but am 
confident the drop has continued. 

An additional problem in the Hollister 
area is the toxic concentration of boron 
in the underground water supply. In 
the eastern portion of the Hollister Val- 
ley more than 6,000 acres, once used for 
highly specialized crops, are now prac- 
tically out of cultivation. 

In 1916 the average depth to water at 
the end of the irrigation season was 
about 10 feet. In 1950, despite tremen- 
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dous local efforts at water conservation, 
the average depth had sunk to about 120 
feet. In 1966 it had dropped to 144.2 feet 
despite the construction of several large 
new dams. In the face of increased water 
requirements, it is destined to decline 
further. 

By the year 2020 the service area with- 
in this bill will require a total import 
supply of about 390,000 acre-feet an- 
nually. Only 120,000 acre-feet of this 
will be available from non-Federal 
sources. Already in 1967 the increased 
requirement forecast for 1970 has been 
exceeded and supplemental Federal 
water will be urgently needed early in 
the early 1970’s. 

LOCAL ACTION 


The people of my district have not 
been idle in the face of these acute water 
problems. With energy and foresight, 
they have used every means at their dis- 
posal to help themselves and to conserve 
every drop of water. They have formed 
water conservation districts and con- 
structed water conservation works, in- 
cluding dams and distribution canals, 
with their own resources. 

The northern district in Santa Clara 
County has invested $15 million in capi- 
tal outlay for water conservation and 
the southern Santa Clara Valley district 
is bonded itself to build extensive water 
conservation works. The tax rate in this 
district is approximately 1.37 per $100 
of assessed evaluation for water conser- 
vation purposes. 

The other counties in the service area 
have also demonstrated a similar will- 
ingness to help themselves. 

Viewed from the air, one cannot help 
but notice that the locally sponsored 
conservation works of this service area 
are, considering the size of the area in- 
volved, even more complex and extensive 
than the great central valley project. 

There is no question that the maxi- 
mum local effort has been made and 
the only hope for the future of this rich 
and great part of California is for the 
integration of the area into the central 
valley project. 

HISTORY OF THE PROJECT 


The first legislative recognition of the 
fact that Federal water would be required 
in the central coast counties at a future 
date was the passage of H.R. 165 in the 
81st Congress, which became Public Law 
356. This act authorized the American 
River development and one section 
thereof specifically stated: 

The Secretary of the Interior, through the 
Bureau of Reclamation, is hereby further 
authorized and directed to conduct the nec- 
essary investigations, surveys, and studies 
+ + +, including * * a conduit or con- 
duits with necessary pumping plants and 
supplemental works extending from the most 
feasible diversion point on the Central Val- 
ley Project, California, to serve lands and 
municipalities in Contra Costa, Alameda, 
Santa Clara, San Joaquin and San Benito 
Counties. 


This language was placed into the law 
through the efforts of my predecessor, 
the Honorable Jack Z. Anderson. 

In January of 1954, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation completed a reconnaissance 
report on the Hollister project, a study 
of the Pajaro River Basin. Though this 
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report did not address itself to the im- 
portation of central valley water, it 
served a valuable purpose by showing the 
eventual need for supplementary water. 

In 1955, under the leadership of former 
Congressman Anderson, the various 
water conservation districts, recognizing 
their common problems and common 
needs, joined together to form the Tri- 
County Water Authority. It was soon 
legally constituted by the Legislature of 
the State of California. 

In 1958 I joined forces with the late 
Senator Clair Engle, who was then 
chairman of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. We intro- 
duced identical House joint resolutions 
which directed the Secretary of the In- 
terior to conduct a study regarding the 
feasibility of the San Felipe division with 
the unusual proviso that 50 percent of 
the cost of this study should be borne 
by local interests, specifically the Tri- 
County Water Authority. 

With the cooperation of Senator Engle, 
my bill, House Joint Resolution 585, was 
enacted into law on August 27, 1958, to 
become Public Law 85-784. Subsequent 
Congresses appropriated funds for the 
conduct of this study and the final feasi- 
bility report was submitted to Congress 
on September 26, 1966, after approval by 
State agencies, the Department of the 
Interior, and the Bureau of the Budget. 
This has finally resulted in the legisla- 
tion which is pending before you. It 
marks the realization of almost 20 years 
of hopes, dedicated planning, and hard 
work. 

When the San Luis project authoriza- 
tion bill was before the Congress, I offered 
an amendment which directed the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to plan the San Luis 
project so as to contemplate the eventual 
addition of the San Felipe division. When 
final plans were formulated for the San 
Luis Dam and Reservoir, it became ob- 
vious that the inlet and the first 2 miles 
of the tunnel must be constructed before 
the reservoir could be filled with water. 
Thus, my amendment became authoriz- 
ing legislation for this portion of the 
San Felipe division. The inlet and the 
first 2 miles of the tunnel are now near- 
ing completion at a cost of approximately 
$6 million. 

THE PROJECT 

The details of this project have been 
fully explained by the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], so I shall mere- 
ly summarize by stating that it would 
involve the construction of an additional 
8.3 miles of tunnel. At the western ter- 
minus of the tunnel, local agencies would 
take delivery of the water and distribute 
it over a network of 109 miles of canal to 
percolation dams, municipal reservoirs, 
and through surface irrigation systems. 

The estimated cost of construction is 
$98,340,000, including a distribution sys- 
tem at a cost of $21,711,000. 

The benefit-cost ratio for all benefits 
is $2.76 to $1. For direct benefits only 
it is $2.08 to $1. These figures are quoted 
in October 1966 prices. 

There will be recreational, fish and 

e enhancement which will be 
treated in accordance with the law and 
administration policy. 

The project will not bring any new 
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acreage under irrigation which will pro- 
duce anything beyond negligible quan- 
tities of agricultural commodities now 
in surplus, 

Local agencies have organized them- 
selves and are ready to sign formal con- 
tracts for the delivery of water. The 
ability to repay is unquestioned. 

THE 160-ACRE LIMITATION 

At this point it might be wise to forth- 
rightly lay a perplexing problem before 
you which concerns this project. In one 
clearly definable portion of the service 
area, irrigation water will be distributed 
by surface means. Here, without ques- 
tion, the excess acres provision of rec- 
lamation law must apply. 

Another distinct area, however, will be 
served with Federal water by percolating 
it underground. In one part of this area, 
there are 5,953 acres of excess land which 
constitutes 6.6 percent of the lands 
presently in agricultural production. 
Given the present rate of rapid urbani- 
zation in this area, it is expected that 
just slightly more than 2,000 acres will 
be in excess by the time project water 
becomes available. 

In another part of the same area, 
there are presently 1,547 excess acres. 
Part of this area will be served with sur- 
face water which can be restricted and 
here, too, agricultural acres will grad- 
ually surrender to urbanization. 

All in all, less than 5 percent of the 
total acreage in the San Felipe division 
will be excess and a good portion of that 
will be served with surface water where 
recordable contracts promising to dis- 
pose of all excess acres can be required 
before Federal water is delivered. 

The problem of enforcement of the 
160 acreage limitation in the area served 
by percolating Federal water under- 
ground to be commingled with locally fi- 
nanced water is most difficult. 

In the first place, many water users 
who own excess lands have invested con- 
siderable amounts in local water conser- 
vation, and it would be doubtful if water 
could be withheld from anyone who 
chose to pump it from the underground. 
So effective contracts committing the 
excess-land owners to dispose of their 
excess lands would have to be obtained 
before delivery of project water to the 
underground. This would enable a single 
holdout who refuses to contract to de- 
prive the entire area of the benefit of 
this vitally needed new water. 

The administration of acreage limita- 
tion for Federal water percolated under- 
ground and commingled with local water 
resources is difficult, if not impossible. 

Recognizing this problem, Congress set 
a precedent when it authorized the Santa 
Maria project, and exempted all water 
percolated underground from acreage 
limitations. 

When the Senate considered Senator 
KucHEL’s bill, which is identical to mine, 
Under Secretary Holum was asked if 
the Department would oppose a Santa 
Maria type exemption for water perco- 
lated underground. The response was 
that they would not oppose it. 

The Department has adopted a forth- 
right attitude in this matter, and has let 
it be known that it seeks congressional 
direction. 
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When I introduced H.R. 43 on Janu- 
ary 11, of this year, I said: 

We recognize that the legislation does not 
in its present form address itself to the diffi- 
cult problem of how to apply the acreage 
limitation provisions of Reclamation of this 
project. We believe the matter should 
be fully considered by the Interior and In- 
sular Committee in the course of its hear- 
ings. Some guidelines for the application of 
excess land percentages to the unique physi- 
cal situation of the San Felipe Division should 
be developed and provided the Department 
of the Interior and the committee under the 
able leadership of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, Chairman Wayne Aspinall, is best quali- 
fied to develop it. 


Mr. Chairman, the committee has giv- 
en this matter thorough consideration. In 
view of the small number of acres which 
will be excess and will receive benefit— 
probably as little as 900 acres—and the 
difficulty of administering this feature 
of the law, it has recommended that the 
precedent set in the Santa Maria project 
should be followed here. 

This project has been a classic exam- 
ple of the ideal in cooperation between 
Federal, State, and local agencies. The 
Bureau of Reclamation has been magnifi- 
cent in its handling of the feasibility 
study; State officials have cooperated 
fully, and the local agency has promptly 
paid its share of the cost while cooperat- 
ing completely with the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. 

Our need is great; we have helped our- 
selves to the utmost; we have conformed 
honestly and completely with the tedious 
requirements and conditions which must 
precede consideration of a bill like the 
one before you. 

I earnestly and respectfully request 
your favorable consideration of my bill, 
H.R. 43, to authorize construction of the 
San Felipe division of the Central Valley 
project. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
require to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this legis- 
lation, the details of which and the pro- 
visions of which have been more 
than adequately covered by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. AsrINaLLI, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Jounson], the ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer], and, of 
course, the author of the bill, my col- 
league from Santa Clara County, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. GUB- 
SER]. 

Speaking for more than a million peo- 
ple of the central coast area whose wel- 
fare is so involved in this legislation, 
thanks are due to all of those who have 
played such an important part in the 
preparation of this important bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the vital importance of this 
project to all segments of the communi- 
ties in the four-county area to be served 
by the San Felipe division. Under this 
division, of the Central Valley project, 
water from the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
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Delta would be pumped to and stored in 
the San Luis Dam now being constructed 
near Los Banos, Calif. The approxi- 
mately 273,000 acre-feet of Central Val- 
ley project water available each year 
would flow through the Pacheco Tunnel 
to Pacheco Creek. Two major canals 
would split off from there—the 27-mile 
Santa Clara canal to Anderson Reservoir 
and a $42 million Santa Clara County 
water distribution system and the 43- 
mile Follister-Watsonville conduit to 
San Benito, Santa Cruz, and Monterey 
Counties in the Southwest. 

Construction of the inlet works and a 
2-mile section of the 10.3-mile-long 
Pacheco Tunnel has already begun under 
a 1964 contract awarded to permit con- 
struction before the site was covered with 
water by filling of the San Luis Reser- 
voir. 

The need for this project is urgent. 
Water requirements in Santa Clara 
County alone now amount to 390,000 
acre-feet annually and in about 50 years 
the year 2020, the need will be 650,000 
acre-feet a year. The service area con- 
stitutes one of the fastest growing in 
California. Over 90 percent of the 703,- 
000 population of the project area in 
1960 was concentrated in the major ci- 
ties of San Jose, Santa Clara, Sunnyvale, 
and Palo Alto and each year more and 
more of the agricultural land surround- 
ing the cities are converted to urban 
and suburban uses. Population growth is 
spectacular. The San Jose-Santa Clara 
area is growing from 642,315 in April 
1960 to a projected 1,088,200 by July 1, 
1970, and 1,295,400 by July 1, 1975. Lo- 
cated at the southern tip of the San 
Francisco Bay, this metropolitan com- 
plex is a thriving industrial and eco- 
nomic center which has already com- 
pletely developed local water supplies 
and has contracted with local and State 
organizations for additional water. Right 
now the county of Santa Clara runs defi- 
cient in its water supply needs by about 
40,000 to 50,000 acre-feet a year. This 
can only become more critical with con- 
tinuing urbanization and population 
growth. 

Not only does the county face future 
needs for desired and expected expan- 
sion, there is therefore an immediate and 
urgent need now—a need heightened by 
the fact that due to land subsidence, 
pumping from underground aquifers— 
the source which now makes up Santa 
Clara County’s deficiency—must be re- 
duced by at least one-fourth by the year 
1970. 

According to a report of the U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, the rate of land 
subsidence in northern Santa Clara 
County is about one-half foot per year in 
various parts of the valley, including the 
center of the city of San Jose. This prob- 
lem has been noticeable since 1932, when 
it was first recorded, but has substan- 
tially increased since 1960. In the past 
7 years alone, the ground level of San 
Jose State College fell 3.6 feet. 

There is no question but that this con- 
dition is directly related to constant and 
heavy withdrawal of underground water. 
Groundwater levels in the northern 
Santa Clara County subarea have 
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dropped from an average of 60 feet below 
the land surface in 1942 to 200 feet at the 
present time. Eighty percent of the area 
of the valley floor from which the sub- 
area obtains 66 percent of its total water 
supply is being pumped from below sea 
level. This overdrafting and consequent 
land subsidence does serious and costly 
harm to many public facilities—wells, 
storm drains, sanitary sewers, flood con- 
trol channels, and dikes. Additionally, 
there is constant threat of salt water in- 
trusion into the underground aquifers 
and deterioration of water quality. 

Imported San Felipe water could re- 
store groundwater levels, abate salt 
water intrusions and halt the land sub- 
sidence as well as assuring the water 
needs of our people, agriculture, and in- 
dustry. 

The Department of the Interior has 
estimated the cost of constructing the 
San Felipe division to be $98,340,000 at 
prices prevailing in October 1961. 

The inlet works for the Pacheco tun- 
nel have been built as a part of the San 
Luis unit at a cost of $5,960,000. 

The Interior Department’s economic 
analysis has shown a very favorable re- 
turn—$2.76 for every $1 of project costs 
for all benefits and $2.08 to $1 for direct 
benefits only. 

I strongly urge passage of the San 
Felipe division, the key to continued eco- 
nomic prosperity, agricultural produc- 
tion and population growth in Santa 
Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz, and 
Monterey Counties. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. TAL- 
corr]. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill. I would like to 
add to the remarks of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Gusser], my com- 
mendation to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL], and the gentle- 
men from California [Mr. Jonnson and 
Mr. Hosmer] for their long and assiduous 
work on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an important 
date for the people of San Benito, Santa 
Clara, Santa Cruz, and Monterey Coun- 
ties, California counties on the west 
slope of the coastal range. Wells in this 
area are becoming dry or polluted from 
boron infiltration and, in the coastal 
area, sea water intrusion threatents to 
become a major problem. Increased ur- 
banization of the area has also resulted 
in a serious drain on the existing water 
supply. 

The legislation before us today au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the 
San Felipe division of the Central Valley 
project will provide an important solu- 
tion to the water problem of this area. 

Completion of the San Felipe division, 
Central Valley project, will provide ac- 
cess to a supplemental source of criti- 
cally needed water. 

With this supplemental water we will 
be able to avert the recession of our 
water table and the intrusion of salt 
water—two plagues of any irrigable ag- 
ricultural economy. 

The significance of agriculture to my 
district cannot be stressed too strongly. 
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We serve the entire Nation as a major 
supplier of fresh row crop vegetables— 
carrots, celery, asparagus, broccoli, and 
so forth. About a third of the Nation’s 
strawberries and head lettuce are grown 
in our area. Many varieties of fruit and 
other vegetables are shipped from this 
area. Crop failure in this area would 
have an adverse nutritional and eco- 
nomic impact on consumers across the 
country. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Gusser] has thoroughly discussed this 
project. He has worked assiduously on 
this idea for years. I concur with his 
statement. 

Since this project has received the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Sen- 
ate, I urge that we also give favorable 
consideration to this legislation which 
will enable the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the 
San Felipe division of the Central Val- 
ley project, California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I note 
that we are about to vote on H.R. 43, the 
bill to authorize construction of the San 
Felipe division of the Central Valley 
project in California. As a member of the 
Irrigation and Reclamation Subcommit- 
tee of Interior I have had an opportunity 
to acquaint myself with the merits of 
this proposal, and I should like to make 
some comments on it and explain why I 
plan to vote against the bill. 

First, a word about the project. Its 
need and its merits are set forth elo- 
quently in the committee report. The 
California Members most aware of the 
need for this supplemental water have 
done.a good job of convincing the In- 
terior Committee and me that a project 
of this kind is justified and consistent 
with the principles of reclamation under 
which this Nation has operated for the 
past half century. I have no arguments 
with the project itself. In other circum- 
stances at another time I would gladly 
give the project my enthusiastic support, 
and I would urge its passage by the Con- 
gress. 

But here and now I must and do op- 
pose the San Felipe project, the very 
first reclamation project I have opposed 
since coming to Congress in 1961. I do 
so, Mr. Chairman, not because the proj- 
ect is bad but because it comes to us 
ahead of and instead of far more urgent 
reclamation legislation that is still lan- 
guishing in committee. 

Mr. Chairman, when this bill was 
under study in subcommittee I asked the 
gentleman from California [Mr. TAL- 
corr] whether he thought it would be 
fair and just that these water-short 
people in California should have to wait 
on this project until Congress had de- 
cided what is going to happen in all the 
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seven Colorado River Basin States for the 
next 50 years. He agreed it would not. 

I asked him whether he thought this 
project should wait until Congress au- 
thorizes the most controversial dam in 
the history of the country. He replied in 
the negative. 

I asked him if he thought this project 
ought to be deferred until such time as 
California signed a blood oath guaran- 
teeing Arizona 2.8 million acre-feet of 
the Colorado River in perpetuity, even 
though this might mean serious defi- 
ciencies in California in dry years. He 
said he thought Congress ought to pro- 
ceed with projects that we can agree on 
as quickly as possible. 

Mr, Chairman I have no quarrel with 
my colleague or his advocacy of this proj- 
ect. He and other California Members, 
including the author of this bill, Mr. 
Gusser, have done a good job of repre- 
senting their districts and their State. 
But I represent a district and a State, 
too, and I must say that this reply by 
Mr. Tatcorrt gets to the heart of the prob- 
lem I am speaking about today. To be 
specific, he replied, in part: 

I would think that we should proceed 
with projects that we can agree on as quickly 
as possible. 


I submit, Mr. Chairman, that there is 
a project of higher priority and greater 
urgency than the San Felipe project that 
is being shunted aside, once again, even 
though this project has the votes in com- 
mittee and in the House and can be dis- 
posed of quickly without prolonged con- 
troversy. I refer to the Central Arizona 
project. 

I shall vote against this bill today be- 
cause I see a double standard operating 
in the field of reclamation. One standard 
is for California with its 38 votes. The 
other standard is for little Arizona with 
its three votes. 

Mr. Chairman, let me make clear that 
I have no quarrel with the sense of fair- 
ness of our committee chairman, my 
highly respected and outstanding col- 
league, WAYNE AsprnaLt. Chairman As- 
PINALL leads his committee in a demo- 
cratic fashion and I know that he would 
not intentionally treat California one 
way and Arizona another. But the double 
standard does exist, and I attribute it to 
all the noise and buster, confusion and 
intrigue created by certain interests and 
spokesmen for the State of California. 
They have deliberately created an atmos- 
phere of controversy that has relegated 
Arizona legislation to the pile of things 
that must be put off until “issues are 
resolved.” They have suggested deals and 
counterdeals and deals within deals to 
obstruct and divide—all for one pur- 
pose—to delay any action on water for 
Arizona 


With this bill coming before the House 
today, Mr. Chairman, I would say, “I 
have had it.” I have supported one bill 
after another for our sister State to the 
west. I supported the Auburn-Folsom 
project in the last Congress. Earlier this 
year I supported, somewhat reluctantly, 
the big desalting plant in southern Cali- 
fornia that will provide enough water for 
a city twice the size of Tucson, Ariz. I 
have supported enlargement of the 
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Colusa Canal for this same Central Val- 
ley project, now approaching a total cost 
of nearly $2 billion. But I shall not vote 
for the San Felipe division of that project 
one this situation is getting ridicu- 
ous. 

What we want and desperately need in 
Arizona is an aqueduct to bring in Ari- 
zona’s legally established portion of the 
waters of the Colorado River—our water 
which is now being diverted for use in 
southern California. We have been trying 
to authorize this project ever since 1947 
and have been planning for it since our 
earliest days of statehood. We almost got 
it in 1951, but our friends in California 
blocked us, and we finally had to go to the 
U.S. Supreme Court to prove we were en- 
titled to the water. Since 1963, when the 
Court ruled in our favor, we have been 
trying to finish the job, but to no avail 
because one project after another, many 
of them for California, seems to have 
priority. 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, we thought 
we had an alinement of reclamation 
forces, including California, to pass our 
project. But to create this alinement we 
had to expand our project to include ulti- 
mate solutions to virtually all the water 
problems of seven Colorado River States. 
This was a good bill, as far as I am con- 
cerned, but it grew so large and so con- 
troversial that we ran into problems. 
And, significantly, when the Interior 
Committee reported it last year, it was 
our friends from California who pre- 
vented it from getting to the House floor. 
They feared that the bill, once it got to 
the floor, might be amended in some way 
detrimental to California’s interests. 
That was their prerogative, I suppose, but 
once they took that step Humpty Dumpty 
was never the same again. And I think 
they—and the Congress—should recog- 
nize who it was who pushed Humpty off 
the wall. 

This year we find ourselves still 
struggling to pass the central Arizona 
project. We have trimmed it down to 
more realistic proportions, and in a new 
form it now has been passed by the 
Senate. One might expect the House now 
to give the matter its attention. But the 
California forces who have opposed us 
in the past say, “No, there are still prob- 
lems to be resolved. This bill must wait.” 

Mr. Chairman, Arizona is tired of 
waiting. I am tired of waiting. And I 
think it is time that this House had an 
opportunity to vote on the central Ari- 
zona project, up or down, but vote. Let us 
be done with the unconscious, uninten- 
tional—but real—double standard that 
exists for California and Arizona. Let us 
stop demanding that Arizona, but not 
California, slay dragons, move moun- 
tains and construct pipelines from the 
other side of the moon before Congress 
can act on its needs. Let us let the House 
of Representatives work its will. If we 
do that, I am certain the central Arizona 
project will be authorized this year. 

Mr. Chairman, with apologies to my 
California colleagues who want to be 
helpful, who are not part of this anti- 
Arizona foot-dragging operation, or who 
see matters in a different light, let me 
conclude by saying I want to resolve this 
conflict once and for all. The States of 
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California and Arizona have too much to 
gain through cooperation and too much 
to lose through returning to the old 
trenches. I do not want to continue this 
war. I want to help California and the 
other Western States with their water 
problems, And I only ask that those who 
speak for the water and power h terests of 
California show just a little of the same 
consideration. 

This San Felipe bill is not a bad bill. I 
think it is a good bill and serves a real 
need. Under other circumstances I would 
vote for it. Under these circumstances I 
shall not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 


ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
HR. 43 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of providing irrigation and 
municipal and industrial water supplies, area 
redevelopment, conserving and developing 
fish and wildlife resources, enhancing out- 
door recreation opportunities and other re- 
lated purposes, the Secretary of the Interior, 
acting pursuant to the Federal reclamation 
laws (Act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and 
Acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto), is authorized to construct, operate, 
and maintain, as an addition to, and an in- 
tegral part of, the Central Valley project, 
California, the San Felipe division. The prin- 
cipal works of the unit shall consist of the 
Pacheco tunnel, pumping plants, power 
transmission facilities, canals, pipelines, reg- 
ulating reservoirs, and distribution facilities. 

Sec, 2. Subject to the provisions of this 
Act, the operation of the San Felipe division, 
shall be integrated and coordinated, from 
both a financial and an operational stand- 
point, with the operation of other features 
of the Central Valley project in such man- 
ner as will effectuate the fullest, most benefi- 
cial, and most economic utilization of the 
water resources hereby made available. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
in connection with the San Felipe division 
to construct, operate, and maintain or other- 
wise provide for basic public outdoor recrea- 
tion facilities, to acquire or otherwise to in- 
clude within the division area such adjacent 
lands or interests therein as are necessary 
for present or future public recreation use, to 
allocate water and reservoir capacity to rec- 
reation, and to provide for the public use 
and enjoyment of division lands, facilities, 
and water areas in a manner coordinated 
with the other division purposes. The Secre- 
tary is authorized to enter into agreements 
with Federal agencies or State or local public 
bodies for the operation, maintenance, and 
additional development of division lands or 
facilities, or to dispose of division lands or 
facilities to Federal agencies or State or 
local public bodies by lease, transfer, con- 
veyance or exchange, upon such terms and 
conditions as will best promote the devel- 
opment and operation of such lands or fa- 
cilities in the public interest for recreational 


urposes. 

(b) Federal operation and maintenance 
costs allocated to recreation and fish and 
wildlife enhancement and Federal costs in- 
curred specifically for land for those pur- 
poses and basic recreation facilities shall be 
nonreimbursable; joint costs allocated to 
recreation and fish and wildlife enhancement 
shall in the aggregate be nonreimbursable to 
the extent they do not exceed the sum of 
$7,000,000 plus 10 per centum of the joint 
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costs in excess of $40,000,000. Provision shall 
be made for the reimbursement, for the con- 
tribution by non-Federal interests, or for the 
reallocation of costs allocated to recreation 
and fish and wildlife enhancement in excess 
of the foregoing limit under one or a com- 
bination of the following methods, as may 
be determined appropriate by the Secretary: 
(1) provision by non-Federal interests of 
land or interests therein or facilities required 
for the division; (2) payment or repayment, 
with interest at a rate comparable to that 
for other division functions, pursuant to 
agreement with one or more non-Federal 
public bodies; (3) reallocation to other proj- 
ect functions in the same proportion as 
joint costs are allocated among such 
functions. 

(c) Costs of means and measures to pre- 
vent loss of and damage to fish and wildlife 
shall be treated as division costs and 
allocated to the other division purposes. 
Nothing herein shall limit the authority 
of the Secretary granted by existing pro- 
visions of law relating to recreational de- 
velopment of water resource projects or dis- 
position of public lands for recreational 


purposes. 

Sec, 4. In locating and designing the works 
and facilities authorized for construction by 
this Act, and in acquiring or withdrawing 
any lands as authorized by this Act, the 
Secretary shall give due consideration to re- 
ports prepared by the State of California on 
the California water plan, and shall consult 
with local interests who may be affected by 
the construction and operation of said works 
and facilities or by the acquisition or with- 
drawal of lands, through public hearings or 
in such manner as in his discretion may be 
found best suited to a maximum expression 
of the views of such local interests. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California (inter- 
rupting the reading). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered as read, printed in the RECORD, 
and open for amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
report the committee amendments. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 1, line 4, strike out “area redevel- 
opment,”. 

On page 2, line 3, strike out “unit” and 
insert “division”. 

On page 2, line 5, insert a new sentence to 
read as follows: “No facilities shall be con- 
structed for electric transmission and dis- 
tribution service which the Secretary deter- 
mines, on the basis of an offer of a firm fifty- 
year contract from a local public or private 
agency, can through such a contract be 
obtained at less cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment than by construction and operation 
of Government facilities.” 

On page 2, lines 6 through 12, strike out 
all of section 2. 

On page 2, line 13, through page 4, line 7, 
strike out all of section 3 and insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 2. The conservation and development 
of the fish and wildlife resources and the 
enhancement of reaction opportunities in 
connection with the San Felipe division shall 
be in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Water Project Recreation Act (79 
Stat. 213).“ 

On page 4, after line 7, add the following: 

“Sec. 3. The may contract with 
the State of California for the delivery 
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through facilities of the State water project 
to the San Luis forebay reservoir of all or 
any part of the water of the Central Valley 
project assigned to the San Felipe division.” 

On page 4, after line 18, add the following: 

“Sec. 5. In view of the special circum- 
stances of the San Felipe division, neither 
the provisions of the third sentence of sec- 
tion 46 of the Act of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 
636, 649) nor any other similar provision of 
the Federal reclamation laws shall be appli- 
cable in the south and north Santa Clara 
subareas so long as the water utilized on 
project lands is acquired by pumping from 
the underground reservoir. 

“Sec. 6. For a period of ten years from the 
date of enactment of this Act, no water from 
the project authorized by this Act shall be 
delivered to any water user for the produc- 
tion on newly irrigated lands of any basic 
agricultural commodity, as defined in the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, or any amendment 
thereof, if the total supply of such com- 
modity for the marketing year in which the 
bulk of the crop would normally be marketed 
is in excess of the normal supply as defined 
in section 301(b)(10) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, unless 
the Secretary of Agriculture calls for an in- 
crease in production of such commodity in 
the interest of national security.” 

On page 4, lines 19, 20 and 21, strike out 
all of section 5 and insert: 

“Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the new 
works involved in the San Felipe division 
$92,380,000 (October 1966 prices), plus or 
minus such amounts, if any, as may be re- 
quired by reason of changes in the cost of 
construction work of the types involved 
therein as shown by engineers cost indexes 
and, in addition thereto, such sums as may 
be required to operate and maintain said 
division.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. JoeLson, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 43) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the San Felipe division, Cen- 
tral Valley Project, California, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 860, he reported the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

It is a separate vote demanded on 
any amendment? If not, the Chair will 
put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
. and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the yeas ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 235, nays 83, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 113, as follows: 


[Roll No. 208] 
YEAS—235 
Adair Fulton, Tenn. Murphy, II. 
Albert Gettys Natcher 
Anderson, l. Gilbert O'Hara, Ill. 
Anderson, Gonzalez O'Hara, Mich. 
Tenn. Goodell Olsen 
Annunzio Griffiths O'Neill, Mass. 
Aspinall Gross Patman 
Ayres Gubser Patten 
Barrett Gurney Pelly 
Battin Hall Pepper 
Belcher Hamilton Perkins 
n Hammer- Pickle 
Berry schmidt Pirnie 
Biester Hanley Pool 
Bingham Hanna Price, III 
Blackburn Hansen, Idaho Quillen 
Boggs Hansen, Wash. Rees 
Bolling Harrison Reifel 
Bolton Harvey Reinecke 
Bray Hathaway Reuss 
Brooks Hawkins Rhodes, Pa, 
Broomfield Hébert Rivers 
Brotzman Hechler, W. Va. Roberts 
Brown, Calif, Helstoski Rodino 
Broyhill, Va. Hicks Rogers, Colo. 
Burke, Fla. Holifield Rooney, N.Y. 
Burke, Mass Horton Rooney, Pa, 
Burleson Hosmer Rosenthal 
Burton, Utah Hull Roush 
Button Hungate Roybal 
Cabell Hunt Ryan 
Cahill Ichord Scherle 
Carey Jacobs Scheuer 
Carter Johnson, Calif, Schweiker 
Casey Jones, Ala, Schwengel 
Cederberg Kar, Shipley 
Clancy Karth Sisk 
Clark Kastenmeler Skubitz 
Clausen Kazen Smith, Calif. 
Don H. Kee Smith, Iowa 
Clawson,Del Keith Smith, Okla. 
Cohelan Kelly Snyder 
Collier King, Calif. Stafford 
Colmer King, N.Y. Staggers 
Conyers Kirwan Steed 
Culver Kyl Steiger, Wis. 
Cunningham Kyros Stephens 
dario Leggett Stubblefield 
Daniels Lipscomb Taft 
Davis, Ga. Lloyd Talcott 
Davis, Wis. Long, La. Taylor 
Dawson 0 Teague, Calif. 
de la Garza McClory Thompson, N.J. 
Delaney McClure Thomson, Wis. 
Dellenback McCulloch Ullman 
Denney McDade Utt 
Dent McDonald, Van Deerlin 
Dickinson Mich. Vander Jagt 
Dingell McEwen Waggonner 
Dole McFall Waldie 
Duncan McMillan Walker 
Edmondson Machen Wampler 
Edwards, Ala. Madden Watson 
Edwards, Calif, Mahon Watts 
Mailliard Whalen 
Erlenborn Martin Whalley 
Esch Mathias, Calif. White 
Eshleman May Whitten 
Evans, Colo. Mayne Wiggins 
Fallon Meeds Williams, Pa. 
Fascell Meskill Wilson, Bob 
Findley Miller, Calif. Winn 
Fisher Mills Wright 
Flood Minish Wyatt 
Flynt Mink Wylie 
Foley Mize Yates 
Ford, Gerald R. Moorhead Young 
rd, Morton Zablocki 
William D. Mosher Zion 
Friedel Moss Zwach 
NAYS—83 
Abernethy Brinkley Devine 
Andrews, Ala. Brown, Ohio Dowdy 
Ashmore Broyhill, N.C. 
Bennett Bush er 
Betts Edwards, La, 
Bevill Cleveland arbstein 
Blanton Conte Fountain 
Bow Curtis Fulton, Pa. 


Fuqua Latta Roth 
Lennon Rumsfeld 
Gardner MacGregor uppe 
Gathings Marsh Satterfield 
Grover Michel Schneebeli 
Gude Miller, Ohio Scott 
Montgomery Selden 
Haley Moore Sikes 
Hardy Morse, Mass. Springer 
Harsha Nelsen Steiger, Ariz. 
Henderson Nichols Stratton 
Hutchinson Pike Stuckey 
Jarman Poff Teague, Tex 
Joelson Price, Tex. Thompson, Ga. 
Jonas Pryor Tuck 
Jones, Mo. Quie Udall 
Jones, N.C, Rallsback Vanik 
Kornegay Reid, III Whitener 
Laird Riegle Wolff 
Langen Rogers, Fla 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 
Evins, Tenn, 


NOT VOTING—113 


Abbitt Garmatz Passman 
Adams Giaimo Pettis 
Addabbo Gibbons Philbin 
Andrews, Goodling Poage 
N. Dak. Gray Pollock 
Green, Oreg Pucinski 
Ashbrook Green, Purcell 
Ashley Halleck Randall 
Halpern Rarick 
tes 8 Reid, N.Y, 
Blatnik Heckler, Mass. Resnick 
Boland Herlong Rhodes, Ariz 
Brademas Holland Robison 
Brasco Howard Ronan 
Brock Irwin Rostenkowski 
Brown, Mich. Johnson, Pa. Roudebush 
Bu Kleppe St Germain 
Burton, Calif. Kluczynski St. Onge 
Byrne, Pa. Kupferman Sandman 
Celler Kuykendall Saylor 
Chamberlain Landrum Schadeberg 
Conable Long, Md Shriver 
Corbett Lukens Slack 
Corman Macdonald, Smith, N.Y. 
Cowger $ Stanton 
Cramer Mathias, Md. Sullivan 
Derwinski Matsunaga Tenzer 
Diggs Minshall Tiernan 
Donohue Monagan Tunney 
Dorn Morgan Vigorito 
Dow Morris, N. Mex. Watkins 
Dulski Multer Widnall 
Eckhardt Murphy, N.Y. Williams, Miss. 
Everett Myers Willis 
an Nedzi Wilson, 
ix Charles H. 
Fraser O'Konski Wydler 
Frelinghuysen O'Neal, Ga. Wyman 
Gallagher Ottinger 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 

Mr. Brasco with Mr. Schadeberg. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Byrnes of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Halleck. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr, Wid- 
nall. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr, 
Mathias of Maryland. 

Mr. Tiernan with Mr. Smith of New York. 

Mr. Tenzer with Mr. Kupferman, 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mrs. Heckler of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Dulski with Mr. Reid of New York. 

Mr. Ottinger with Mr. Brown of Michigan. 

Mr. Hayes with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Nix with Mr. Dow. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Sandman. 
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Mr. St Germain with Mr. Roudebush. 
Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Brock. 
Mr. Morgan with Mr. Watkins. 
Mr. Matsunaga with Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mr. Vigorito with Mr. Conable. 
Mr. Monagan with Mr. Robison. 
Mr. Morris of New Mexico with Mr. Cowger. 
Mr. Randall wtih Mr. Cramer. 
Mr. Ronan with Mr. Wyman. 
Mr. Diggs with Mr. Holland. 
Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Minshall. 
Mr. Corman with Mr, Johnson of Penn- 
sylvania. 
Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Goodling. 
Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Wydler. 
Mr. Burton of California with Mr. Myers. 
Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Kuykendall. 
Howard with Mr. O’Konski. 
. Glaimo with Mr. Kleppe. 
O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Pettis. 
. Landrum with Mr. Lukens. 
Baring with Mr. Dorn. 
Everett with Mr. Passman. 
Gray with Mr. Herlong. 
Slack with Mr. Williams of Mississippi. 
Willis with Mr. Tunney. 
Adams with Mr. Irwin. 
Purcell with Mr. Fraser. 
Ashley with Mr. Long of Maryland. 
Nedzi with Mr. Rarick. 
Gibbons with Mr. Eckhardt. 


Mr. GUDE changed his vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER, Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 860, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs is discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1111) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the San 
Felipe division, Central Valley project, 
California, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 


FF 


BRE 
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S. 1111 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, for the pur- 
poses of providing irrigation and municipal 
and industrial water supplies, conserving and 
developing fish and wildlife resources, en- 
hancing outdoor recreation opportunities and 
other related purposes, the Secretary of the 
Interior acting pursuant to the Federal rec- 
lamation laws (Act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 
388, and Acts amendatory thereof or sup- 
plementary thereto), is authorized to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain, as an addi- 
tion to, and an integral part of, the Central 
Valley project, California, the San Felipe di- 
vision. The principal works of the division 
shall consist of the Pacheco tunnel, pumping 
plants, power transmission facilities, canals, 
pipelines, regulating reservoirs, and distri- 
bution facilities. No facilities shall be con- 
structed for electric transmission and distri- 
bution service which the Secretary deter- 
mines, on the basis of an offer of a firm 
fifty-year contract from a local public or 
private agency, can through such a contract 
be obtained at less cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment than by construction and operation 
of Government facilities. 

Sec. 2. The conservation and development 
of the fish and wildlife resources and the en- 
hancement of recreation opportunities in 
connection with the San Felipe division shall 
be in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Water Project Recreation Act (79 
Stat. 213). 

Src. 3. The Secretary may contract with 
the State of California for the delivery 
through facilities of the State water project 
to the San Luis forebay reservoir of all or any 
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part of the water of the Central Valley proj- 
ect assigned to the San Felipe division. 

Sec. 4. In locating and designing the works 
and facilities authorized for construction by 
this Act, and in acquiring or withdrawing 
any lands as authorized by this Act, the 
Secretary shall give due consideration to 
reports prepared by the State of California 
on the California water plan, and shall con- 
sult with local interests who may be affected 
by the construction and operation of said 
works and facilities or by the acquisition or 
withdrawal of lands, through public hearings 
or in such manner as in his discretion may 
be found best suited to a maximum expres- 
sion of the views of such local interests. 

Sec, 5. In view of the special circumstances 
of the San Felipe division, neither the pro- 
visions of the third sentence of section 46 of 
the Act of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 636, 649) 
not any other similar provision of the Federal 
reclamation laws shall be applicable in the 
south and north Santa Clara subareas so 
long as the water utilized on project lands 
is acquired by pumping from the under- 
ground reservoir. 

Sec. 6, For a period of ten years from the 
date of enactment of this Act, no water from 
the project authorized by this Act shall be 
delivered to any water user for the production 
on newly irrigated lands of any basic agri- 
cultural commodity, as defined in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, or any amendment 
thereof, if the total supply of such commodity 
for the marketing year in which the bulk of 
the crop would normally be marketed is in 
excess of the normal supply as defined in 
section 301(b)(10) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, unless the 
Secretary of Agriculture calls for an increase 
in production of such commodity in the in- 
terest of national security. 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the new 
works involved in the San Felipe division 
$92,380,000 (October 1966 prices), plus or 
minus such amounts, if any, as may be re- 
quired by reason of changes in the cost of 
construction work of the types involved 
therein as shown by engineering cost in- 
dexes and, in addition thereto, such sums 
as may be required to operate and maintain 
said division. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
third reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 43) was laid 
on the table. 


VETERANS’ PENSION AND READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1967—CONFERENCE REPORT (H. 
REPT. NO. 554) 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas submitted a 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (S. 16) to amend title 38 of the United 
States Code in order to increase the rates 
of pension payable to certain veterans 
and their widows, to provide additional 
readjustment assistance for veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955, and for 
other purposes. 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE TO PROVIDE FOR 
THE COLLECTION, COMPILATION, 
CRITICAL EVALUATION, PUBLICA- 
TION, AND SALE OF STANDARD 
REFERENCE DATA 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
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House Resolution 262 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 862 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 6279) 
to provide for the collection, compilation, 
critical evaluation, publication, and sale of 
standard reference data. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the able gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. QuILLEN], pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 862 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
6279 to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to provide for the collection, com- 
pilation, critical evaluation, publication, 
and sale of standard reference data. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide 
a standard reference data system to 
make critically evaluated quantitative 
data readily accessible to scientists, en- 
gineers, and the general public. 

The bill will set up a comprehensive 
standard reference data system within 
the Department of Commerce to be ad- 
ministered by the National Bureau of 
Standards, and would formalize the au- 
thority of the Bureau to extend a type 
of service with which it has been experi- 
menting for several years. 

A strengthened standard reference 
data system is essential for the efficient 
conduct of the Nation’s research and de- 
velopment effort. In essence, the program 
seeks to deal with one aspect of the broad 
science information problem by produc- 
ing and disseminating compilations of 
critically evaluated quantitative data on 
the physical and chemical properties of 
materials. It seeks to make data of known 
reliability conveniently available for use 
by scientists and engineers, thereby re- 
lieving them of the time-consuming ne- 
cessity of searching the available litera- 
ture and attempting to evaluate data in 
fields in which they may not be expert. 
It provides for an integrated, compre- 
hensive standard reference data system 
to replace the work presently being done 
in a piecemeal, uncoordinated and less 
efficient manner by individual members 
of the scientific and technical commu- 
nity 

H.R. 6279 provides the framework nec- 
essary for a comprehensive standard 
reference data system and authorizes the 
funding of the program through a com- 
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bination of legislative appropriations and 
user charges. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 862 providing for im- 
mediate consideration of H.R. 6279. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the able gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Perper] has stated, 
House Resolution 862 provides an open 
rule with 1 hour of general debate for the 
consideration of H.R. 6279, a bill to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
provide for the collection, compilation, 
and publication of standard reference 
data. 

The purpose of H.R. 6279 is to provide 
a standard reference data system to make 
quantitative data accessible to scientists, 
engineers, and the public. 

This data system will be set up within 
the Department of Commerce under the 
control of the Bureau of Standards. It 
will produce and disseminate compila- 
tions of critically evaluated quantitative 
data on the physical and chemical prop- 
erties of materials, making such infor- 
mation readily available to those en- 
gaged in the scientific work whose exper- 
iments may carry them outside of areas 
in which they are fully expert. By making 
such information available, the time now 
needed to collect and evaluate such data 
can be almost completely cut cut and 
used for more valuable purposes. 

It has been estimated that the current 
lack of such a standard data system costs 
the United States hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year in duplicate work, equip- 
ment failures and the overdesigning of 
equipment to compensate for the lack of 
such critically evaluated data. 

The bill provides that the Bureau of 
Standards can sell this data to users, 
thus cutting the cost to the Government. 
However, the bill also authorizes such 
sums as may be necessary. This will be 
a continuing program and will expand 
as the need for such scientific informa- 
tion increases. The bill also provides for 
copyrighting of the compilations by the 
Government to protect the material from 
unauthorized use, particularly abroad. 

The current data collection program 
carried out by the Bureau of Standards 
is funded at $1,860,000 for fiscal 1967. 
The 1968 budget request is $4,640,000. It 
is estimated that over the next 5 years 
this figure will rise to $18,000,000 
annually. 

Minority views were submitted by eight 
members opposing the open-ended au- 
thorizations, without any annual re- 
view by a congressional committee. They 
state that the cost of this program over 
the next 5 years will be $60,000,000. They 
see no sudden emergency to greatly in- 
crease the current program, and feel that 
an annual review is a must. 

Mr. RuMSFELD also submitted separate 
views. He supports the bill, but believes 
that if the benefits to industry are to be 
as great as supporters claim, then indus- 
try should be willing to pay for such 
information at its full cost of compiling 
and preparing, not merely 25 percent 
as mentioned in the report. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
to the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FUL- 
TON]. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this sounds as though it is a 
small bill. It is not. This is the start of 
a large new program. This is the start 
of a program that is estimated to cost 
$60 million in its first 5 years. The testi- 
mony indicates that it is expected to 
continue at the rate of $20 million a 
year thereafter. For the succeeding 5 
years, it will cost at least $100 million in 
figures reflecting the current rate of in- 
flation. 

On the bottom of page 68 in the hear- 
ings it is pointed out by Dr. J. Herbert 
Hollomon what is intended in building 
up a new staff and a new agency under 
this bill. Dr. Holloman is now Acting 
Under Secretary of Commerce of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. When he 
made this statement, he had been acting 
as Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Science and Technology. As of September 
1 he will be president-designate of the 
University of Oklahoma. He is in a po- 
sition to make an accurate estimate of 
what is going to happen, If I may quote 
him, he says: 

At full operation, the National Bureau of 
Standards will require about 110 additional 
people to carry out the functions envisaged. 
Fifty of these would be concerned with the 
Information Services described on page four 
of Dr. Astin's statement and which we hope 
to provide within the Office of Standard Ref- 
erence Data. 


The Office of Standard Reference 
Data is the new office being set up. May 
I explain that Dr. Astin is the Director 
of the National Bureau of Standards. 

Quoting further: 

Ten additional staff members will be 
needed in managing the technical area pro- 
grams. In addition, 50 new people will be em- 
ployed doing in-house compilation work in 
areas where the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards has obvious responsibility and an al- 
ready developed competence to do the 
work;— 


And, quoting further— 
another 50 present employees might be re- 
assigned as some current programs now sup- 
ported by funds transferred from other 
agencies are phased out, 


Mr. Speaker, that last quote indicates 
that where there would otherwise be a 
reduction in force, some 50 employees 
will be retained in the National Bureau 
of Standards and will be kept on the 
payroll under this new program. One can 
see that this is not a very small program. 

Mr. Speaker, I propose to offer an 
amendment to this bill (H.R. 6279) 
which, if adopted, would require an an- 
nual authorization of funds for this 
Standard Reference Data System. Like- 
wise, it would authorize only the current 
amount of $1,860,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968. That represents a 
reduction from the increase to $4.64 mil- 
lion requested by the Department and 
contained in the present bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that such 
an increase is not necessary now because 
every person who has been interested in 
this particular legislation says that it 
represents a new development, that we 
should proceed cautiously, and that Con- 
gress really cannot tell what the de- 
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mands for this service are or will be. I 
too, feel that in this case Congress should 
proceed cautiously. 

Mr. Speaker, the other point under the 
amendment which I propose to offer 
comes on page 4 of the bill, under section 
7. There is now a statement to this effect: 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
such amounts as may be needed for the 
purpose of this Act. 


Mr. Speaker, these words make for a 
general, continuing authorization, with- 
out any future restrictions. At one point 
in the committee there was a quesiton 
as to whether the bill could not impose 
8 restricted ceiling of $20 million. But 
in the bill that is now pending before 
the House, even that is not the case. In- 
stead Congress is facing a completely 
open authorization. 

Mr. Speaker, I am stating the position 
taken on behalf of the Members of the 
House Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee who signed the minority report. 
Representative PELLY, Representative 
RUMSFELD, Representative Gurney, Rep- 
resentative VANDER Jact, Representative 
Winn, Representative PETTIS, Repre- 
sentative Lukens, and Representative 
Hunt, and I, all huve signed the minority 
report. It is along these lines that the 
minority feels the bill should be revised 
and amended: 


We strongly oppose the open-ended au- 
thorization such as provided in H.R. 6279, 
without annual review by any legislative com- 
mittee of Congress, either of the Senate or 
the House of Representatives. In this period 
of high Government spending and in view 
of the enormous resources required to sup- 
port the war in Vietnam, we believe that 
nonessential spending should be deferred. 
Over the next 5 years this program is ex- 
pected to cost an estimated $60 million. We 
do not believe the United States should ob- 
ligate itself to spending that much money 
at this time, which this legislation will do. 

The program, if supported, should con- 
tinue at the level of $1.86 million at which 
it is funded in fiscal year 1967, rather than 
the $4.64 million which is being requested 
for the coming fiscal year. 

The general claim is made that this pro- 
gram might save hundreds of millions of 
dollars. There have been no specific illus- 
trations offered to show that this program 
has in fact saved vast amounts of money. 
There was no testimony, other than vague 
generalities, how this hundreds of millions of 
dollars would be saved in the future. 

American industry at the present rate of 
spending on these programs has been getting 
along with reasonable efficiency. We see no 
great urgency why this information must 
immediately be provided. Nor are we con- 
vinced that it should be provided at a greatly 
increased cost through the Federal Govern- 
ment. For those organizations which have 
taken the initiative to research and develop 
such facts for their own needs, that informa- 
tion often acquires a proprietary character. 
We are not convinced it is a rightful function 
of Government to develop the same data and 
make it readily available to everyone at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

It is argued that this bill will save money 
because it has been calculated that 25 per- 
cent of the program cost will be returned to 
the Government by the sale of the data. 
There is little evidence offered to support the 
probability of a 25-percent return. We would 
recommend that there be a higher percentage 
of recovery by the U.S. Government, even 
total recovery of cost in most instances. 
Otherwise, it is plain that this bill indefi- 
nitely authorizes large subsidies to certain 
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industries, businesses, publishing groups, and 
certain nonprofit institutions. 

It is estimated that industry and other 
users may save $100 for each $1 invested by 
the Government in this program. Assuming 
this to be true, we therefore recommend a 
study by the National Bureau of Standards 
to determine if it should recover all program 
costs. This would save taxpayers at least $60 
million in a 5-year period, When industry and 
business are making substantial profit and 
obtaining great gains as claimed, the Ameri- 
can taxpayer should not make large subsidy 
grants under the cover of general scientific 
benefit. 

It is apparent that no business or industry 
representative has personally appeared at the 
hearings, and this certainly leaves many open 
questions. 

We believe this bill in its present form 
should not be approved at this time, and we 
recommend that it not be approved. 

Next year, if the world situation improves, 
the National Bureau of Standards can then 
then come back to the committee and offer a 
detailed analysis and description of this pro- 
gram with adequate justification. 

We recognize that the National Bureau of 
Standards already has the general authority 
by statute, with no yearly limitation, to en- 
gage in the development and evaluation of 
standard reference data. We object to this 
procedure. We also note the expenditure of 
the sums for the current fiscal year are al- 
ready in the Federal budget and do not re- 
quire authorization by new legislation, This 
bill should be amended to require annual 
authorization. 

In summary, we believe that, given the 
present world situation and the state of the 
Federal budget, the U.S. Congress should be 
provided with definitive plans as to the need 
for data developed by this system and its 
proposed funding and receipts from outside 
sources. If the need to consolidate and ex- 
pand the program by means of the current 
legislation could be proved, then we believe 
that such authorization should not be be- 
yond 1 year. The open-ended authorization 
in this bill, without annual review, is cer- 
tainly a wide open invitation and authoriza- 
tion to spend and spend and spend. 

We firmly believe there should be annual 
authorization by the legislative committee 
having jurisdiction, the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. This committee 
must and should take responsibility for an- 
nual review to balance the proposals under 
this program with competing Federal and 
private programs, and to set definite limits 
on expenditures for specific purposes. 


Mr. Speaker, when we come to the con- 
sideration of legislation designed to set 
up such an organization as this act pro- 
poses, it should be very carefully looked 
into. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill also permits the Bureau 
of Standards to make outside printing 
contracts for royalties while it contains 
no particular methods of making these 
contracts. 

Likewise, Mr. Speaker, it takes away 
from the Government Printing Office the 
right to print the standard reference 
data, and places the printing control in 
the Department of Commerce and under 
the Bureau of Standards, which in this 
particular instance is a new office. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, why should this not 
be placed under the Government Print- 
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ing Office, when the Government Print- 
ing Office already prints certain docu- 
ments and under existing legislation can 
sell them at up to 150 percent of the cost 
of that printing? Under this system, sur- 
plus returning funds go into the U.S. 
Treasury guaranteeing the return of 
on funds so invested in printing for 
sale. 

Mr. Speaker, under the type of legisla- 
tion in this present bill there will be in 
effect a 75-percent subsidy to private 
publishing companies, because they are 
only required to put up and to pay a 
maximum of 25 percent of the costs of 
compiling, developing and ordering data 
while the Federal taxpayers will have to 
pay the other 75 percent. 

I believe this is wrong, and I believe the 
Joint Committee on Printing should look 
into it and see if the printing is not bet- 
ter to be done under the supervision and 
direction of the Government Printing 
Office, where a full return can best be 
obtained. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, but I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

E Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
on. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6279) to provide for the 
collection, compilation, critical evalua- 
tion, publication, and sale of standard 
reference data. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6279, with Mr. 
Epwarps of California in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. DAD- 
DARIO], will be recognized for 30 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. FuLTON] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill, H.R. 6279, is an 
administration measure which will pro- 
vide the legislative framework for a com- 
prehensive standard reference data sys- 
tem within the Department of Com- 
merce, to be administered by the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the same bill 
which was taken up by the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics last year under 
the title, H.R. 16897, and it was passed 
by the House under suspension of the 
rules on August 15 of 1966. The bill was 
not acted upon by the Senate last year, 
and this year it was reintroduced by the 
gentleman from California, Mr. GEORGE 
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P. Miter, chairman of the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 

Mr. Chairman, the standard reference 
data program is now an on-going pro- 
gram within the National Bureau of 
Standards, and the Bureau in fact has 
been working in this field for the last 4 
years. The bill does not authorize a new 
program; rather, it provides a method 
whereby the existing program can be 
managed more efficiently, and it provides 
the method whereby the Government can 
recover some of its program costs 
through the sale of this critical data. 

Mr, Chairman, when the committee 
held hearings on the administration’s 
standard data bill last year, we found 
there were a number of problems within 
the original proposal. However, we were 
able to work out those problems in a 
manner which now has the support of 
both the Government and industry. 

Under the provisions of this bill the 
Secretary is authorized to copyright 
standard reference data in order to pro- 
tect this data from being pirated and 
sold outside the United States at a frac- 
tion of its cost. Under the terms of the 
Universal Copyright Convention, the 
data will be protected from foreign re- 
publication in 55 countries which have 
signed the agreement. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this is an im- 
portant provision in the bill. It not only 
prevents the information from being pi- 
rated as I said, but it prevents the infor- 
mation from being published in a foreign 
country where a foreign copyright could 
be obtained, and then republished in this 
country. In that case, the foreign pub- 
lishers then would have a superior legal 
position to our own private publishers. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. First of all, may I pay 
tribute to the expertise and knowledge 
that the gentleman has in this field. Then 
I would propound this question to the 
gentleman. Is it not true that this bill in 
its original form would have authorized 
copyright in perpetuity in the Secretary 
of Commerce? 

Mr. DADDARIO. The original bill 
would have done that and would also 
have complicated matters further by im- 
posing upon the government the re- 
sponsibility of a trademark, so to speak. 
The government then would have been 
in the position of guaranteeing the na- 
ture of the critical data in which we are 
dealing and this, of course, should not 
be done. 

Mr. POFF. I believe that the gentleman 
also would agree that such a provision 
would clearly have been unconstitutional 
and in direct contravention of section 8, 
article I of the Constitution, which gives 
the Congress the power to grant copy- 
rights for limited periods of time; is that 
not true? 

Mr. DADDARIO. If in fact it could 
have been interpreted in that way, it 
would have probably been contrary to 
the constitution. 

Mr. POFF. The present copyright law 
denies copyright in all governmental 
works. The bill passed by this body earlier 
this year, H.R. 2512, would have denied 
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copyright in all published works and ex- 
tended the prohibition to unpublished 
works. At that time some thought was 
given to the advisability of authorizing 
exceptions. It was decided by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary that such a pro- 
cedure was legislatively cumbersome and 
administratively impossible. However, 
the committee did recognize that there 
might be occasionally some justification 
for an exception. I take it that your dis- 
tinguished committee has decided that 
this is such an occasion. If so, would the 
gentleman explain in order that the rec- 
ord might be clear just what the special 
justification is? 

Mr. DADDARIO. The gentleman from 
Virginia has brought up a very good 
point. It is important for us all to recog- 
nize, even though the copyright bill does 
not include an exception of this kind, 
that this bill is not contrary to the intent 
of the copyright bill. The general con- 
sensus about this subject is that on those 
occasions when a particular reason comes 
up, as we believe this to be, that the 
House has the right to legislate about it 
within the specific context of the problem 
before it at that time. 

We believe, as we analyzed this situa- 
tion and talked of it in subcommittee, 
and we had before us some experts on 
this subject, that we needed to find a 
way so we could protect the data 
being compiled. It is a fact that private 
publishers have the right to seek copy- 
right and to be protected as a result. 

The problem here is that the technical 
and scientific information is not only 
being compiled but evaluated in such a 
way and with such speed that the pri- 
vate publishers cannot keep up with it. 
For them to participate in this program 
they needed a specific device. The ex- 
ception that we have prepared within 
the copyright provision gives them this. 

By having the Secretary copyright this 
information, then it puts them in a posi- 
tion where they can then be protected 
from the foreign publishers and also 
from private competitive publishers in 
this same area. 

I have here a letter from the copy- 
right office of the Library of Congress 
addressed to the Honorable Warren G. 
Macnuson who was chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce which 
is handling this particular piece of legis- 
lation in that body. The letter is dated 
March 6, 1967, and refers to the same 
problem that you have brought up. I 
think it is a very important question, in 
line with what you have stated, and I 
believe it deserves to be underscored. 

I quote a paragraph of that letter: 

The Copyright Office devoted a good deal 
of time to exploring the issue of copyright 
in Government works in the course of the 
program for general revision of the copy- 
right law. The conclusions reached are em- 
bodied in the Supplementary Report of the 
Register of Copyrights, at page 10. The Re- 
port found that there were some cases in 
which copyright in a Government work 
would do no harm and might benefit the 
public, but that these rare cases did not 
warrant setting up the very elaborate pro- 
cedures required to evaluate them. We be- 
lieve that, if an exception to the prohibition 
can be shown to be justified in a particular 
case, the appropriate method of dealing with 
it is by specific legislation allowing a copy- 
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right under the provisions and requirements 
of Title 17. An example of this approach is 
the Act of January 27, 1932 (52 Stat, 6), 
which appears as an exception to the gen- 
eral prohibition of section 8 of Title 17. 


This, I think, does support the position 
that the gentleman from Virginia has 
taken. It is important that we have dis- 
cussed the subject in view of the legis- 
lation before us. 

Mr, POFF. I do not wish to presume 
unduly on the gentleman’s time. I think 
this is important, and I ask him to yield 
once more. 

Mr. DADDARIO. I certainly yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. The Government having 
acquired the copyright in works pro- 
duced by Government employees in the 
course of their employment and within 
scope of their official duties would have 
the right under this bill to reproduce 
and publish the work. I assume from 
that, and from what I read in the com- 
mittee report on this bill, that the Gov- 
ernment wants, so far as possible, to dis- 
seminate the information and make it 
available to the educational and cultural 
community. 

Mr. DADDARIO, That is correct. 

Mr. POFF. My question is: In what 
way will the Government place contracts 
with publishers in order to effect this 
dissemination? Will this be done by 
competitive bid? 

Mr. DADDARIO. We have imposed no 
obligations on the Secretary as to how 
he ought to handle this, but we do not 
believe it is a complicated problem. The 
Secretary has legal advice. In each in- 
stance he would have the flexibility to 
make a determination and a contractual 
agreement to meet the particular prob- 
lem before him. The type of arrange- 
ment would depend upon the particular 
case. 

In this particular case, as in cases 
dealing with patents and scientific in- 
ventions, the Secretary should have the 
flexibility to deal with problems of this 
kind which come before him. 

Mr, POFF. But I believe the gentle- 
man will agree with the specific state- 
ment in the committee report, which 
reads as follows: 

In contracting for the publication of 
standard reference data by commercial pub- 
lishers, the committee expects that the Sec- 
retary will take full advantage of the com- 
petitive bidding and will seek the greatest 
monetary return for the Government, while 
at the same time endeavoring to have the 
data published at the lowest price consistent 
with the overall objectives of the program. 


Mr. DADDARIO. We do so admonish 
the Secretary, and we would expect that 
he would take that into consideration 
during the course of his proceedings. 

Mr. POFF. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
question comes up as to whether, under 
this form of authorization, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, through the Bureau 
of Standards, can then give an exclusive 
license or transfer the copyright of the 
United States itself to one publisher, to 
a group of publishers, or to a group of 
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people. Then the data would be re- 
stricted from use by any other individ- 
uals, even though they might be U.S. 

} and have paid their taxes. 
What is the answer on that? 

Mr. DADDARIO. The gentleman 
raises a point which I think is extra- 
neous to this particular issue. The reason 
we have brought the private publishers 
into this, and the reason we have given 
this support is that they do have the 
unique ability to compile this informa- 
tion and to seek out those people who 
need it. The testimony shows that by 
giving them this kind of protection, we 
will be able to reach the greatest num- 
ber of people, and the information will 
be more effectively used. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I com- 
ment further by referring to page 8 of 
the Science and Astronautics Commit- 
tee report: 

However, if the Secretary determined that 
it would be within the best interests of the 
United States to permit a contractor to hold 
the copyright in his own name, he would 
be permitted to do so. 


That is, the U.S. copyright then be- 
comes the copyright of the particular 
transferee, a contractor-publisher. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Since I have limited 
time remaining, and the gentleman has 
some time of his own—— 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I shall 
yield time to the gentleman. 

Mr. DADDARIO. I would like to point 
out that that is the kind of flexibility 
we mean. 

On those occasions when the Secre- 
tary is dealing with a private publisher, 
he can under those circumstances make 
appropriate copyright provisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman 


has 
expired. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Connecticut 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Connecticut has consumed 14 minutes, 
and he is now recognized for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

- Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Porr]. 

Mr. POFF, Mr. Chairman, specifically 
in response to the gentleman's question, 
the language of the bill confers upon the 
Government the same rights and privi- 
leges as any other copyright owner may 
have. Second, as concerns any con- 
tract it makes, I call attention to the 
fact that under the present law it is 
possible for the Government to confer 
upon a independent contractor the right 
to acquire copyright in his own works. 
It is also possible for the Government in 
the contract it makes with the contrac- 
tor to require an assignment of those 
rights to the Government. The same 
would be true under the bill passed 
earlier this year. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, in answer to that, this ma- 
terial comes not just from one particu- 
lar department or bureau of the Gov- 
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ernment. It comes from all branches of 
the US. Government and from all 
the U.S. agencies. My question then 
is directed toward whether there should 
be an exclusive, sole license on scientific 
material given to any one publisher, any 
one individual, or any one publishing as- 
sociation. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, in response 
I can only say that the language of the 
bill which the gentleman’s committee re- 
ported does not negate such a possibility. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. So it is 
possible. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Virginia for 
having brought up this matter. Because 
he is presently involved in legislation 
involving patents, I am glad to see the 
great interest he has in what I believe 
to be a very important subject with 
respect to science and technology. I think 
he has added considerably to the pro- 
ceedings here today. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill also permits 
the Secretary to sell standard reference 
data in order to get back some of the 
cost of preparing the data. The Bureau 
estimates that it will be possible to re- 
cover about 25 percent of the cost of the 
program. 

Under the provisions of this bill, the 
data may be sold directly by the Bureau, 
or the Bureau may utilize private pub- 
lishing companies for the publication 
and sale of the data. In the latter case, 
the Bureau would receive a royality on 
sales which would go into the Bureau’s 
operating funds. Since commercial pub- 
lishers have many years of experience 
distributing this type of technical data, 
this mechanism makes it possible to get 
the information directly to those organi- 
zations and individuals that require the 
data. I should also add that since a sub- 
stantial amount of the data will be sold 
abroad, the Bureau also may receive a 
royalty on these foreign sales, 

Mr. Chairman, last year the Bureau’s 
standard reference data system was 
funded at the level of $1.86 million. In the 
President’s budget for fiscal year 1968, 
there is a request of $4.64 million for this 
program. However, the House on May 31 
reduced the total appropriation requested 
by the Bureau, and it is expected that the 
program again will be funded at about 
$1.86 million in fiscal year 1968. 

It is difficult to say what the exact 
monetary savings will be as a result of 
this program. During the hearings on the 
bill last year, we heard estimates that as 
much as $100 to $200 would be saved for 
each dollar invested in the program. 
Whatever the savings will be, I am con- 
fident the amount will be substantial and 
that the savings will far exceed the cost 
of the program. I would also remind the 
Members that the Federal Government 
is the largest supporter of research and 
development in the United States, and 
anything we can do to make our R. & D. 
program more efficient will be money well 
spent. 

This is an important program, Mr. 
Chairman, and I believe the changes we 
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have made in this bill are constructive 
and will enable the program to operate 
more efficiently. 

In essence, Mr. Chairman, the stand- 
ard reference data system will deal with 
one aspect of the broad science informa- 
tion problem by producing and dis- 
seminating compilations of critically 
evaluated quantitative data on the 
physical and chemical properties of ma- 
terials. 

Standard reference data are numbers 
that represent the properties of matter 
and material—melting points, electrical 
resistance, strength, density, thermal 
conductivity, and many more. The data 
is used by most of the 1½ million scien- 
tists and engineers in the United States 
in their everyday work. In designing an 
electrical power system, for example, 
engineers must know the electrical re- 
sistivity and thermal conductivity of 
materials used in transmission lines. 
They must know the magnetic perme- 
ability of metals to be used in genera- 
tors and transformers. And, for our 
safety, they must know the insulating 
characteristics of a variety of materials 
ranging from a ceramic bushing on the 
powerline pole to the plastic lever on 
the living room light switch. Other en- 
gineers on the same job must know the 
strength, bending and fatigue properties 
of steel to be used in transmission line 
towers. Still others will need data on 
the combustion properties of fuels to 
drive the generators, and on properties 
of oils and greases to keep them lubri- 
cated. 

No matter whether the engineer is 
designing a sophisticated space vehicle, 
a subway system, a transistor radio, or 
an electric toothbrush, he needs reliable 
information on the properties of the 
materials with which he works. En- 
gineers and scientists serving private 
industry and those dealing with nation- 
al problems such as pollution, corrosion, 
safety, or health are equally dependent 
upon reliable and readily available 
values for the properties of materials 
to do their job well. For example, what 
are the properties of fuels which bear 
on smog control? What are the prop- 
erties of detergents, especially how they 
break down in chemical reactions that 
render them harmless? 

This type of work on the properties 
of various materials and their interac- 
tion is similar to work the National Bu- 
reau of Standards has been doing since 
its creation in 1901. In fact, the Bureau 
has been compiling standard reference 
data since it undertook the task on the 
recommendation of the President’s Of- 
fice of Science and Technology in 1963. 

Prior to the Bureau undertaking the 
program, the only major compilation of 
critically evaluated standard reference 
data ever produced was done in the late 
1920’s by the National Academy of 
Sciences with the cooperation and sup- 
port of professional and scientific or- 
ganizations and American industry. 
However, with the tremendous expansion 
of science and technology since the 
1920’s, particularly that which has taken 
place since World War II, the science 
information needs of this country have 
increased 100-fold, and the critical 
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tables are now, for the most part, obso- 
lete. 

During hearings on the bill, the testi- 
mony indicated that unless standard 
reference data was updated every 5 to 
10 years, it would rapidly become out of 
date and its value negligible. 

Mr. Chairman, many organizations— 
both public and private—are currently 
producing standard reference data for 
their own needs, and a few private or- 
ganizations have compiled and sold this 
data in cetain specialized fields. The pro- 
gram undertaken by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards will not compete with 
these private efforts; rather the Bureau’s 
program will complement them. This is 
specifically stated in section 3 of the bill. 

Standard reference data are produced 
as a result of the research done by mil- 
lions of scientists and engineers through- 
out the world. The data are published in 
various scientific journals, reports, hand- 
books, and other trade publications. 

Therefore, the data is available to any- 
one who is prepared to search the mil- 
lions of pages of scientific literature to 
find the specific value for which he is 
looking. However, once having found the 
value, it is still difficult to tell how re- 
liable the value is, and frequently there 
will be different values submitted by dif- 
ferent researchers operating under dif- 
ferent test conditions. For an individual 
to find the correct value in a field outside 
of his own expertise, it becomes an almost 
impossible task. 

The value of the Bureau's program is 
that it will search these millions of pages 
of scientific literature; it will critically 
evaluate the data to determine the most 
reliable values, and it will disseminate 
data in a form which the entire scientific 
and technical community can readily use. 

All of the witnesses before the commit- 
tee, and the many individuals, universi- 
ties, business and professional groups 
which the committee contacted, agreed 
that the preparation of standard refer- 
ence data is a task which must be under- 
taken, and that the National Bureau of 
Standards is uniquely qualified to per- 
form this mission. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 6279 authorizes 
the sale of standard reference data at 
prices which may reflect the cost of col- 
lection, compilation, evaluation, publica- 
tion, and dissemination of the data. Since 
about 50 percent of the data is expected 
to be sold outside the United States, this 
method of partial cost recovery lessens 
the expense that will be borne by the 
American taxpayers. At the same time it 
enables the Bureau to extend to special 
users, services it otherwise would be un- 
able to provide. 

Overall, it is expected that about 25 
percent of the cost of the program will 
be recovered from the sale of the data. 
This will vary from total cost recovery 
for certain special services to little or no 
cost recovery for those services which are 
of equal benefit to all the Nation’s scien- 
tists and engineers. The committee be- 
lieves this is a reasonable approach to the 
cost recovery question because it recog- 
nizes the role of Government to provide 
needed services for the benefit of all, 
while allowing the Bureau to recover a 
proportionate amount of costs as those 
services become increasingly specialized. 
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Since standard reference data deals 
with the basic physical and chemical 
properties of materials and their inter- 
action, the data is fundamental to sci- 
entific and engineering efforts through- 
out the world. If a compound of material 
reacts a certain way in the United States, 
it will react the same way in other areas 
of the world. To protect the American 
investment, H.R. 6279 authorizes the 
Secretary to copyright standard refer- 
ence data. This will protect the data 
from foreign republication under the 
terms of the International Copyright 
Convention, and in addition, the copy- 
right laws provide a method of protect- 
ing the integrity of the document within 
the United States. 

I mentioned earlier that the Bureau 
already is preparing standard reference 
data. In fiscal year 1967, this program 
was funded at the level of $1.86 million. 
As a result of the House action on May 
31 reducing the Bureau’s appropriation 
request for fiscal year 1968, it is my un- 
derstanding that this program will be 
sanded in fiscal 1968 at about the same 

evel. 

The Bureau estimates that to cover 
properly all the fields of science that 
need and require standard reference 
data, the program will require a gradual 
budgetary increase reaching an ultimate 
level of about $18 million annually. How- 
ever, because of this bill, it will be pos- 
sible to recoup about 25 percent of the 
costs once the program is firmly estab- 
lished, and therefore, the program costs 
will be reduced about $4.5 million to an 
annual funding level of about $13.5 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps the true value 
of the Bureau’s standard reference data 
system can best be summed up by quot- 
ing from an article appearing in an Au- 
gust 1966 publication of the Soviet Un- 
ion. The article, describes the Soviet’s 
standard reference data system which 
is modeled after the Bureau’s present 
program, and states: 

From the experience gained by the national 
service of the USA and the preliminary eval- 
uation of the efficiency of such a service in 
our country, it is possible to conclude that 
the GSSSD [State Service of Standard Ref- 
erence Data] is a highly economical system. 
The application of this service on a country- 
wide scale will help sharply to reduce the 
time spent by experts in science and tech- 
nology on obtaining information, to decrease 
rejects due to unreliable data on the prop- 
erties of substances and materials at all the 
stages of industrial planning, production, 
utilization, and repairs; to speed up adop- 
tion of new materials in production, and 
eliminate the duplication of work. The profits 
obtained as a result of the GSSSD activity 
on a national scale will greatly exceed the ex- 
penditure required for its establishment. 


The Soviet article concludes that “a 
rapid development and organization of 
this service on a national scale will brook 
no delays.” I will add that the time ur- 
gency is equally applicable to the United 
States. 

Before closing, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to comment on a point raised by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FUL- 
ton] during proceedings under the rule. 
The fact is that we have taken this situ- 
ation up with the Government Printing 
Office. We have had considerable evi- 
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dence brought before us. We have, in the 
hearings, communications going back 
and forth between our committee and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURLESON]. 

The Joint Committee on Printing will 
be in complete charge of this situation. 
We do not subtract one iota from their 
responsibilities, as the original version of 
the bill would have done. We changed 
those provisions so that the Bureau’s 
publishing practices would continue to 
operate through the Joint Committee on 
Printing, and in those places where there 
is an exception, the private publishing 
company will be brought in as it is now. 
It is, in fact, impossible from a logistical 
point of view for the Government Print- 
ing Office to print all of the materials 
which the agencies of the Government 
put out. On occasion they do and should 
contract with private publishers. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, is it then expected that the 
Government Printing Office, where it can 
be printed and where it is held advisable 
to be printed by the Joint Committee on 
Printing, will do the publication? The 
Government Printing Office can charge 
up to 150 percent of the costs, the pro- 
ceeds of which go into the General 
Treasury. 


Under the circumstances, where it is 
possible to follow such a procedure in 
the U.S. Government, it is, therefore, the 
legislative intention that Congress fol- 
lows that course rather than give the 
profit entirely to a private group or pub- 
lisher or permit increased sales prices 
that could well be made by the Govern- 
ment when the 75 percent limit is ex- 
ceeded. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will allow me, the bill brovght 
before the House in the first instance 
would have let the Bureau of Standards 
provide for this printing outside exist- 
ing procedures. As we looked at it and as 
we began to get evidence from the Joint 
Committee, we found it would be better 
to have GPO work with this program 
as they do with all others. That is ex- 
actly what we have provided. I am sure 
they will continue in that arrangement 
and do as good a job as is possible. 

The Joint Committee will be in charge 
of overseeing arrangements made. I 
have faith in that particular committee. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. My concern perhaps is an 
elementary one. Why is it that the Gov- 
ernment needs to get into this field in 
the first place and to publish this in- 
formation, rather than having it done 
by private industry? As I understood the 
gentleman a few minutes ago, he made 
a statement to the effect that there were 
commercial firms which were knowledge- 
able in this field. 

The CHAIRMAN. The additional time 
yielded to the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself an additional 5 minutes. 

If I may respond, I thought I had 
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touched on that—I admit I did it 
lightly—earlier. 

The vast growth of scientific and tech- 
mical information over the course of time 
has put the private publishers, who at 
one time handled this information, in a 
position so that they could not possibly 
compile the information necessary. Even 
if anyone were properly evaluating the 
data—which no one has been and for 
which we here provide—they could not 
do it. 

During the early 1920’s, we had a criti- 
cal table which had this information in 
some 20 volumes, a copy of which we 
have here. It compiled all this informa- 
tion together. But nobody has kept up 
with all the new developments, so the 
tables have fallen into decay. 

It becomes important, from the Gov- 
ernment point of view, to develop this 
capability so that scientists, technicians, 
and engineers can refer to information on 
a basis which will be reliable and which 
will save time. 

It is felt that there will be extreme 
savings in time so far as the working 
hours of these people are concerned, and 
so that there will not be duplication here, 
there, and everywhere. 

We find, too, the coincidence that si- 
multaneously with our action in this area 
the Soviet Union is finding a similar 
problem. They have set up a system com- 
parable to that which we have begun, 
which is going on in the Bureau of Stand- 
ards at the moment. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I am sure we do not want 
to attempt to emulate the Soviet Union, 
in that we have the free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

Mr. DADDARIO. I am bringing out 
the point that the Soviet Union is emu- 
lating us in this particular instance. We 
began this program before they did. 

Mr. SCOTT. I have received a number 
of letters to the effect that the Govern- 
ment has gone too far into the printing 
business and is giving out pamphlets with 
too much information. 

Mr. DADDARIO. I may say to the gen- 
tleman I believe that charge may be 
made, but I do not believe it is germane 
here. 

An important facet of our recommen- 
dation is that the private publishers will 
continue to be involved. If we had not 
written the language as we have, they 
probably would not have been. 

We are continuing to take advantage of 
their confidence and their capability, so 
that we can be sure of the publication 
and dissemination to the right places and 
to the right people of this vital data. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I believe the Recorp of a year ago to- 
morrow, will indicate that I raised the 
same question about possible security 
classification and protection of national 
security information based on the inter- 
national sale of standard reference data. 

I have listened with great interest to 
the discussion about copyrights. I am not 
sure we can enforce an international 
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copyright any more than we do some of 
our so-called international patents, in 
medicines, for example. However, if we 
are leading the way or have a break- 
through which we would like to classify 
for the purposes of national security in 
nuclear physics or chemistry, for exam- 
ple, what is to prevent the Soviet Union 
or the Chinese from buying such “stand- 
ard reference data,” whether it is for sale 
by private people or the Government 
Printing Office, and what protection do 
we have under this bill? 

Mr. DADDARIO. As the gentleman 
from Missouri says, we did have a dis- 
cussion on the same subject last year. It 
is my understanding that we still have 
imposed upon us the structure of security 
regulations. Existing statutes already 
regulate such matters. But that type of 
information would not find itself in this 
category of information. It would be un- 
classified material which would be in- 
volved, 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, can he assure the Members and 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, that this bill is no 
different from one last year in this re- 
gard and would not further aid and abet 
the dissemination of security material? 

Mr, DADDARIO. It is no different. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. PELLY]. 

Mr. PELLY. I thank the gentleman 
from Connecticut for yielding to me. 

As a member of the Science and As- 
tronautics Committee, I certainly want 
to express my admiration to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut and the members 
of the subcommittee for trying to bring 
a bill to the House that would strengthen 
the standard reference data system and 
meet the various objections that might 
be raised to it. As a member who signed 
the minority views, I simply want to say, 
as I did in the committee, that I raised 
an objection to the open-ended type of 
authorization in section 7. As the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania indicated, he 
is going to put in an amendment to limit 
that to the amount of funding being car- 
ried on in fiscal year 1967; namely, $1.87 
million. Also, and I think equally im- 
portant, is the provision that he will have 
in his amendment that would bring it 
back to the committee every year for 
an authorization. In other words, it 
would not be an open-ended authoriza- 
tion but, instead, it would be an annual 
author‘zation. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am sup- 
porting the bill and commend the gen- 
tleman for the work he has done on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has again 
expired. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield 
me an additional 5 minutes? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I will be glad to yield the 
gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say simply that this pro- 
gram has been funded at the level of 
$1.86 million, as the gentleman from 
Washington just said, and the Appro- 
priations Committee, contrary to a re- 
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quest for $4.64 million, has kept it at 
that particular level for this fiscal year. 
This is an important program. I do be- 
lieve it deserves the support of all the 
members of the committee. 

I will reply to the comments of the 
gentieman from Washington [Mr. 
PELLY] when we go under the 5-min- 
ute rule on the question that he has 
raised. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment re- 
ferred to and which I shall propose, is de- 
signed, really, to carry out the proposal 
which is contained in the minority re- 
port. That has been signed by myself, the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
PELLY], the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Rumsre.p], the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Gurney], the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDER JacT], the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Winn], the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Perris], the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LUKENS], and 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hunt], which proposes that on page 4, 
to strike out lines 9 and 10 and insert 
in lieu thereof: 

Src. 7. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this Act $1.86 million 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other 
law or any appropriation for any fiscal year 
may be made for the purpose of this Act af- 
ter fiscal year 1968, unless previously author- 


ized by legislation hereinafter enacted by 
the Congress. 


Mr, Chairman, I would like to point 
out that there is a real reason for restrict- 
ing this authorization from year to year. 
At the bottom of page 68 and the top of 
page 69 of the hearings held by the sub- 
committee, there appears the following: 

(c) Would it be agreeable if section 10 of 
the bill limited the authorization to not more 
than $20 million per annum? If not, why? 

The projected level of activities of the 
Standard Reference Data System could be 
operated quite satisfactorily for the next few 
years under such a ceiling. 


Parenthetically I said, “That is under 
$20 million a year,” which represents 
quite an increase from the current 1967 
authorization of $1.86 million. There 
then appears the following response: 

However, in view of the numerous uncer- 
tainties associated with a new program of 
this magnitude and the constantly rising 
costs of scientific endeavors, it might be sim- 
pler from an administrative point of view if 
no dollar ceiling were explicitly stated. 


Well, Mr. Chairman, the point I would 
make is that if there are so many numer- 
ous uncertainties, as have been pointed 
out by the very learned Dr. J. Herbert 
Hollomon himself, then the Congress, all 
the more, should exercise its prerogatives 
and its jurisdiction and look at this pro- 
gram every year in order to sec that it is 
correctly authorized. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that in these 
times when the United States has a war 
in Vietnam, where there have been many 
increases in domestic spending, and 
where there are various very necessary 
programs which have to be cut, the Con- 
gress should not expand by many times 
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such new programs, especially when such 
a program amounts, in large part, to a 
subsidy to certain publishing houses with 
reference to scientific information and 
materials. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I am 
glad to yield to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield- 
ing, and I must apologize for asking these 
points of information, because only after 
we came onto the floor of the House today 
did the so-called hearings of the commit- 
tee, dated back in 1966, on what I pre- 
sume to be a similar basis of legislation 
that we did pass a year ago tomorrow, 
have become available, and as the gentle- 
man is aware, these hearings have not 
been revised. 

However, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman for the information of the House 
whether or not there actually were at 
any time any hearings held on the esti- 
mate of the cost of these publications of 
standard information and reference 
data? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. There 
have never been any estimates made as to 
the total cost or the sales price, nor the 
amount to be recaptured and put into the 
U.S. Treasury. There is no estimate ahead 
of time of the proportion which would be 
paid by the Government agency for the 
proposed cost of assembling and compil- 
ing materials. As a matter of fact, there 
is a possibility here of the compilation 
being made by a U.S. Government agency 
for one particular person. Under those 
circumstances, of course, all amounts 
should be paid or even a premium 
should be paid in order to get the Gov- 
ernment to make such a compilation. 

Mr, HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
further to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the answer of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Ful rox l. However, I would 
simply like to follow through: 

If I understand the statement which 
the gentleman made during the consid- 
eration of the rule, and the differentia- 
tion between the publications by the 
Government Printing Office, and/or by 
private enterprise, albeit it is subsidized; 
is this going to be taken care of in the 
amendment that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the ranking minority 
member on the committee handling the 
bill, proposes to offer? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I have 
another amendment prepared which I 
felt could be introduced. It should be un- 
der the supervision of the Government 
Printing Office. Any action on printing 
should be first given to the Government 
Printing Office to see if it could satisfy 
the demand. After discussing it here I be- 
lieve that my reference should be to the 
Joint Committee on Printing. It should 
be checked thoroughly with it as to print- 
ing procedures, so that there can be no 
doubt as to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics invading the j:zrisdiction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate that also, and 
if a definite arrangement on the legisla- 
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tive record has been made, like the gen- 
tleman, I would succumb to that, al- 
though I would rather see it in the legis- 
lation. 

But let me ask the gentleman one 
further question that can be answered 
either in the affirmative, or in the nega- 
tive, and that is were there any wit- 
nesses other than publishers from the 
general public, heard on this question 
at any time in any hearings? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. No, 
there were none. There were two wit- 
nesses representing publication associ- 
ations. They spelled out whom they 
represented. There was no great uproar 
or cry for this information to be handled 
on this basis by any general business or 
technical corporation type, no firms or 
individuals. It was by publishing houses. 

The other point the gentleman has 
made, though, is an excellent one. There 
is no real estimate of the cost, and that 
is the reason, of course, why I do not 
like a continuing authorization without 
a ceiling being put in it. My amendment 
does put a ceiling in it of $1.86 million, 
which is just exactly what is being spent 
in this current fiscal year under the 
Bureau of Standards for this particular 
setup. 

May I comment in answer to the ques- 
tion the gentleman very well has raised. 
If we want it under the Government 
Printing Office, by amending section (b) 
on line 3 of page 4, it can read “shall be 
done in accordance with section 111 
of title 44 of the United States Code, 
otherwise known as the Federal Printing 
Law.” 

This would put it under the general 
printing laws as they now exist. I believe 
the Joint Committee on Printing should 
look into it to see if it would not be better 
to have this type of printing supervised 
under the general Federal printing law 
as it now exists. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. I did not know I was get- 
ting my scalpel this close to the nerve, 
but I appreciate the gentleman’s detailed 
answer. I will say to the gentleman I am 
categorically opposed to all open-ended 
authorizations, or appropriations, for 
that matter, as the gentleman well 
knows; but I believe maybe we have 
raised another question here that might 
involve the question of at least “stand- 
ards and ethics” on the part of the House 
in dealing with those who print standard 
reference data. I should think the Com- 
mittee would want to consider this more 
in the line of “conflict of interest,” per- 
haps, of any other standards or ethics 
that we may set, now or in the future. 
I believe that alone indicates that the 
gentleman’s amendments, both of them, 
would be well in order, or that we take 
different action on this bill today than 
that of a year ago tomorrow. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. It is 
very well known in the House that the 
gentleman wields an excellent and sharp 
scalpel. The gentleman makes motions 
that it well behooves us all to pay atten- 
tion to when the economy of the country 
is in danger. 
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Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, a few 
points have been raised here in the dis- 
cussion the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has had with the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

If, in fact, the Bureau of Standards 
would do work for one particular per- 
son, it is not only possible but likely that 
the complete cost would be recovered. 
The 25 percent is not a fixed charge on 
everybody who deals with the Bureau, 
but rather an estimate of the average 
cost that would occur. The kind of work 
which would be provided for many users 
in a general way would probably get a 
smaller rate. 

If the work were done for one, there 
might well be a complete return. If it 
were done for a type of user, where there 
would be several of them, the cost could 
be proportionately higher, and most 
likely would be. 

As to the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment Printing Office ought to look very 
carefully into this, I think I must say 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that the record is replete with informa- 
tion on this particular subject. 

The Joint Committee did give testi- 
mony that work published should be 
handled in the same way as present 
printing is performed. Any time the Sec- 
retary wishes to enter into a contract 
for outside publication, he must get the 
approval of the Joint Committee, as is 
the case now. So there is no attempt in 
this legislation to circumvent present 
Government printing practices. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. May I 
answer the gentleman from Missouri fur- 
ther to show the extent of the program. 

Even the type of programs that would 
be handled during the coming 5 years 
under this particular national standard 
data reference system is not certain. 

For example, only higher priority proj- 
ects will be supported during the next 
5 years. 

In each technical area it is assumed 
100-percent coverage of all types of 
quantitative data will probably not be 
justified on a cost-benefit basis. There- 
fore, only matters of high priority would 
be covered. 

But unless Congress does put a limit 
on the money, why then, there is no ceil- 
ing to this system. 

Under such indefinite planning as that 
done for this particular project, this 
could mean anything. If the agency en- 
ters into many disciplines, such as sci- 
ence, research, development, and tech- 
nical information, the program could be 
tremendous. 

As a matter of fact, in the hearings 
themselves the Committee has testimony 
that the program extensions could go 
from 100 to 200 times the total amount of 
compilation of data as is projected in the 
first estimate. 

Mr. Chairman, it is wise that Congress 
put a ceiling on the authorization, first, 
because of the indefiniteness of the pro- 
grams; secondly, because, the matter of 
priority in determining what is urgent 
has not been set; thirdly, there have 
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been estimates that if a thorough pro- 
gram of data compilation is undertaken, 
it would be necessary to go from 100 to 
200 times the amount of the original es- 
timate of the work to be done. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FuLTon] has con- 
sumed 14 minutes. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. MosHEr]. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly urge support for H.R. 6279, the 
standard reference data bill, although 
I do welcome the amendment to be of- 
fered by Congressmen FuLTON and 
Petty which will close the open-end au- 
thorization now written into the bill. 

Some question has been raised con- 
cerning the attitude of industry concern- 
ing this legislation. Therefore, I want to 
report that recently I had the privilege 
of participating in meetings of the In- 
dustrial Research Institute, a group 
composed of the research directors of 
practically all the great industrial corpo- 
rations of this country, as well as many 
smaller concerns. 

I can personally testify that those 
leading industrial research scientists are 
fully in support of H.R. 6279. Their sup- 
port was indicated in a special bulletin 
sent to all their membership in June of 
this year. Their bulletin recognized that 
the National Bureau of Standards has 
already made a good start in developing 
a national standard reference data 
system, but it was their strong opinion 
that the full potential of that program 
could not be realized unless legislation 
of the type we are discussing today is 
approved by the Congress. They placed a 
strong emphasis on the importance of 
the program as an aid to the more effi- 
cient operation of industrial research, 
with great savings resulting, but a pro- 
gram too large for any agency in the 
private sector to accomplish. 

Those top industrial scientists com- 
pletely agreed that this is a proper and 
necessary function for the Bureau of 
Standards. It is, in fact, imperative in 
our national interest. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dapparro] has stated 
that this already is an ongoing program 
within the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The purpose of H.R. 6279 is to make 
the program more efficient. 

It will facilitate the means by which 
standard reference data can receive the 
widest distribution to our businesses, uni- 
versities, Government agencies, and 
other people that require this data in 
tieir everyday work, and, at the same 
time, it will make it possible for the Gov- 
ernment to get back a portion of its in- 
vestment in this data. 

Every year, about 1 million research 
papers are published in over 35,000 tech- 
nical journals. About half the research 
papers contain unevaluated data. Some 
of this data consists of numbers which 
describe the important properties of 
materials, for example; melting point, 
density, strength, boiling point, electrical 
properties and so forth. These numbers 
are used by scientists in research proj- 
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ects and by engineers in design and pro- 
duction work. The success or failure of 
their efforts may hinge on the accuracy 
and reliability of reference data. 

During the hearings on the bill last 
year, the committee consulted with rep- 
resentatives of universities, industry, 
professional societies, and nonprofit re- 
search institutes concerning the merits 
of the bill. No one has denied that a com- 
prehensive program to collect, evaluate, 
and disseminate standard reference data 
is of the utmost importance for the effi- 
cient conduct of our national research 
and development effort. Nor has anyone 
shown that the task could be done cheap- 
er or more efficiently by an organization 
other than the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

In fact, the testimony indicated that a 
private organization could not under- 
take a program of this magnitude be- 
cause of the scope and cost of the pro- 
gram, nor could another Federal agency 
undertake this program without harm- 
ing its primary mission responsibilities. 

The National Bureau of Standards has 
been active in both materials research 
and the publication of reference data for 
many years. Under the provisions of H.R. 
6279, the Bureau will coordinate, stimu- 
late, and support the expansion of exist- 
ing organizations already producing ref- 
erence data. Through central coordina- 
tion, duplication of effort would be 
avoided. At the same time, the Bureau 
will be made aware of any gaps in our 
storehouse of reference data. Perhaps 
most important, through the use of pan- 
els of outside experts, the Bureau will 
assure that the reference data produced 
will meet standards of quality, and that 
all the data would be critically evaluated 
by specialists in the various fields. 

Mr. Chairman, the standard reference 
data system will not solve the entire sci- 
entific information program we face to- 
day. But it will solve an important part 
of the problem. This country spends bil- 
lions of dollars each year, in both public 
and private funds, for the performance 
of research and development. A great 
deal of this R. & D. requires reliable data 
on the properties of materials. Does it 
make sense to have highly trained, highly 
paid scientists and engineers spend hours 
or days of their time wading through 
mountains of paper looking for a num- 
ber? Technical manpower is a national 
resource we cannot afford to squander or 
to use inefficiently. Duplication of effort 
must be eliminated. Our scientists and 
engineers should be able to pick up a 
book and easily find the number they 
want. They should be able to use that 
number with confidence. The right num- 
ber at the right time can save many 
times over the cost of having to deter- 
mine the number experimentally. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSHER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I cannot recollect that it 
has been emphasized that industry, ac- 
cording to the testimony given our com- 
mittee, will benefit to the tune of about 
100 to 1 for every dollar that the Gov- 
ernment invests in this program, and I 
think it is a proper function for Gov- 
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ernment to perform this type of work in 
order to help our American industry. 

Mr. MOSHER. The gentleman knows 
that it is impossible to estimate fully 
what those benefits will be, but they are 
tremendous, of course. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSHER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to thank the gentleman from Ohio for 
having given us in detail the informa- 
tion that he has obtained from his per- 
sonal participation at such a meeting. It 
is in keeping with his competence and 
high capability, as demonstrated during 
the course of these hearings, where he 
was the senior member on the minority 
side. He worked with the committee with- 
out any partisan objectives, and the leg- 
islation is good legislation, I believe, in 
great part because of his own unselfish 
and capable contribution. 

Mr. MOSHER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Missouri 
LMr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding. I simply wished to ask my 
esteemed colleague, with whom I came to 
Congress some 7 years ago, in view of his 
statement about this international or- 
ganization—— 

Mr. MOSHER. It is not an interna- 
tional organization. It is an American 
industrial research organization. These 
are all Americans. 

Mr. HALL. I took it from hearing your 
opening statement that you are a mem- 
ber of that organization. 

Mr. MOSHER. No; they invited me to 
participate in their discussion of this 
subject. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman is not a 
member of that organization or any as- 
sociation to which it might belong, and 
does not have any personal interest in 
it? 

Mr. MOSHER. That is correct. They 
invited me there to obtain information 
about the thinking of Congress on this 
subject. 

Mr. HALL. I am sure the gentleman 
informed them, and I compliment them 
on the 100-to-1 benefits that they may 
reap therefrom. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
might use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. There 
has been comment on the matter of the 
claimed 100-to-1 benefit for each dollar 
invested by the U.S. Government in this 
program, which would be for the benefit 
of industry and other science and tech- 
nical information and data users. I have 
made the recommendation that a study 
be made by the National Bureau of 
Standards to determine if that agency 
should recover all program costs and 
save the taxpayers at least $60 million in 
a 5-year period. When business and in- 
dustry are making substantial profits and 
obtaining great gains, the American tax- 
payers should not make large subsidy 
grants under the general scientific benefit 
term. The Congress should insist on 
economy. 
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One other point I would like to make, 
in further carrying on the colloquy on the 
Government Printing Office doing the 
printing for this program. This point has 
been taken up with the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BURLESON] vice chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Printing of the 
Congress. Mr. BURLESON has written a 
letter under date of July 14, 1966, to the 
chairman of the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics on the question of the 
Government Printing Office doing the 
printing. Mr. BURLESON states: 

In assessing the testimony of witnesses who 
participated in the hearings on H.R. 15638 on 
June 28 to 30— 


This is 1966— 
it cannot be understood how benefit to the 
Government may be obtained by circum- 
venting pertinent sections of the United 
States Code, title 44, referred to in section 
5 of the bill. 


There is on record from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing an objection as to how 
it could benefit if the House circumvents 
the present statutes on Government 
printing by this legislation. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy the gentleman has raised that 
point. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BURLESON], did send that letter to us, 
and, because he did, we changed the law 
accordingly. We amended the original bill 
in committee and the legislation before 
the House at this time reflects that 
change. 

The purpose, then, of Mr. BurLEson’s 
letter was fulfilled. The admonishment 
he made was adhered to. The legislation 
before us reflects that. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, as the gentleman can see, I 
have not put that amendment. But I cer- 
tainly recommend a study by the Nation- 
al Bureau of Standards, as well as the 
Joint Committee on Printing of the Con- 
gress to determine if the House is pro- 
ceeding well and within proper juris- 
diction on the printing provision. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. DADDARIO. I appreciate the fact 
that the gentleman is concerned about 
these things, but I do think it is necessary 
for me to point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
we were also concerned about these prob- 
lems when we were considering H.R. 6279 
in committee. We did inquire into them. 
We did give the responsible authorities in 
Government and in the Congress the 
opportunity to appear before us. We lis- 
tened to them, and when we were fin- 
ished, we came up with legislation with 
which they are in agreement. 

We are not in any way circumventing 
the authority of the Joint Committee on 
Printing or of the Government Printing 
Office. We are concerned about the way 
in which the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards will operate, and we will watch it 
carefully over the course of time. 

Mr, FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
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tleman from Michigan [Mr. VANDER 
JAGT]. 

Mr. VANDER, JAGT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to H.R. 6279 in its 
present form. I do believe that it tries 
to fulfill worthy objectives and purposes, 
and I commend the gentleman from Con- 
necticut for the very workmanlike and 
competent manner with which he has 
tried to serve these purposes. 

I feel, however, that some corrections 
are necessary. The bill as it stands and as 
it is written is an open-ended authoriza- 
tion to spend, and to spend up to perhaps 
$60 million over the next 5 years on what 
is in a way a new program, without any 
review whatsoever by any authorizing 
committee of the Congress. 

The purpose of the bill, of course, is 
to gather all of this scientific and re- 
search data into a central agency. I think 
that probably is a worthy and worthwhile 
purpose. The claim has been made that 
for every dollar that is spent by the tax- 
payers, business and industry will be able 
to save $100. It is interesting to point out, 
however, that there is no representative 
of any industry or business who testified 
before the committee, who in any way 
substantiates that claim. 

But assuming that claim is correct, it 
seems to me that perhaps the propon- 
ents of the bill have oversold it a little 
bit. If, by the taxpayer spending a dollar, 
business can save $100, then would it not 
be reasonable to expect business and in- 
dustry to pay $1 of the cost that has 
enabled them to save $100? This is even 
more true when we read the committee 
report and realize that 50 percent of 
this data will be sold outside the United 
States. In essence, this bill, as it stands, 
is asking the American taxpayer, already 
threatened with a 10-percent surtax, to 
pay an additional $60 million in order to 
subsidize foreign countries, and foreign 
companies in those foreign countries who 
are competing with us. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman brings up a very important 
point when he refers to the fact that we 
have made the prophecy that 50 percent 
of this material will be sold outside the 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time yielded to 
the gentleman from Michigan has 
expired. 

All time of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania has expired. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. DADDARIO. As we are presently 
operating in the collection of critical 
data, this material is now susceptible to 
being pirated and sold abroad. The legis- 
lation, if passed, will help prevent that. 

Because we understand that up to 50 
percent of it will be sold abroad, this 
bill is needed to protect American rights. 
Moreover, it will prevent foreigners from 
copyrighting this material and reselling 
it back here in the United States while 
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being protected by patent and copyright 
treaties. 

The gentleman has raised the point, 
but his logic does not really support it. 
He should support the bill, because if the 
bill is passed we will be able to collect, 
as we now often cannot. 

The gentleman raised a point as to our 
estimate on the overall amount that will 
be saved. This 100 to 1, which is cited 
falls somewhere between the testimony 
given. Some people said it would save $20 
to every dollar spent and others $200. 

We get into the trap of referring to 
this as a savings for every dollar of 20 
to 200. Now we have made it appear firm 
and fixed—that there must be a $100 sav- 
ings, when the estimate is it could be as 
low as $20 or as high as $200. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. I say to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut that I will set- 
tle for the $100 figure as somewhere be- 
tween $20 and $200. 

I would commend the gentleman if the 
bill as written would do exactly as de- 
scribed. 

Unfortunately, the most we hope to 
recoup in terms of cost is 25 percent. We 
believe it will come to about 25 percent. 

The amendment which will be offered 
will provide for an authorization review 
after the program is in operation for 1 
year, which would enable us to take a 
look to see whether or not it would be 
feasible to recoup 100 percent of the cost 
rather than 25 percent of the cost. 

It seems to me reasonable to ask that 
this program, which is basically a new 
program, or at least a program with new 
strings attached to it, be reviewed at the 
end of a year. 

If the amendments, including a ceil- 
ing of $1.86 million, were adopted, then 
I would say the bill indeed would serve 
well its worthy objectives. 

Mr. DADDARIO. If the gentleman 
from Michigan will yield further, I be- 
lieve again he brings up an important 
point, that we ought to have this review. 
The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Petty], last year and this year, when 
this legislation was discussed in the com- 
mittee, referred constantly to this point. 

The gentleman brings that before us 
today. As I said earlier, when this comes 
up as an amendment I will comment 
further upon it. 

There is the matter of the contractual 
relationship between the Secretary and 
the people with whom he is dealing. 

The . The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has again expired. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman an additional minute, and 
I ask the gentleman to yield. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DADDARIO. The contractual rela- 
tionship will allow us, over a period of 
time, an opportunity, as in many other 
instances, to review the way in which this 
is being done. 

I would hope that in time we would de- 
velop a method through which there 
would be higher savings. 

Let us wait to see what happens. Let us 
give the Secretary the chance he will 
have, through this legislation, to develop 
the experience around which such ar- 
rangements can be made. We will look 
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at them over the course of time. Perhaps 
we can bring to that some of our own 
experience, and allow this to be improved. 
At least let us get the critical data anal- 
ysis on the road. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. I would say at 
least let us give Congress a good oppor- 
tunity to review it at the end of a year by 
requiring an annual authorization rather 
than the open-ended authorization 
which it is now. 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, I opposed 
H.R. 6279 and signed the minority views. 
I am particularly opposed to any kind 
of open-ended authorization such as pro- 
vided in H.R. 6279 without annual review 
by any legislative committee of Con- 
gress, either of the Senate or the House 
of Representatives. 

I would like to point out too, Mr. Chair- 
man, this Nation is faced with a possible 
10-percent surtax, a possible social secu- 
rity tax increase, and a possible wage 
increase standard. 

Let us not overlook the tremendous 
war in Vietnam and the enormous re- 
sources required to support that war; and 
because of these facts, I believe non- 
essential spending should be deferred. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hunt]. 

Mr. HUNT, Mr. Chairman, I take this 
opportunity to commend the gentleman 
from Connecticut for his forthright ex- 
planation of this bill. I came to the House 
today with mixed emotions. Upon read- 
ing the bill I came to the conclusion that 
it was a cross between an OEO and an 
HUD job, because I could not understand 
for one moment why we would increase it 
from $1.86 million to $4.64 million and 
have such an escalation in an open-end 
authorization which would, at the end 
of 5 years, run to about $18 million in 
order to correlate scientific data. How- 
ever, I think the gentleman from Con- 
necticut today has covered himself with 
glory in explaining the copyright fea- 
tures and the open-end part of it. I am 
going to support this bill on his explana- 
tion, but it is my hope that when we 
come back into session from time to time 
to discuss the many monetary features 
of this operation we recover from the 
industrial people enough compensation 
to cover the entire amount for the work 
that the Bureau of Standards will do. 
It is high time that the American people 
get dollar for dollar paid for it rather 
than having the taxpayers themselves 
shelling out continuously for it. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
re 

the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, in answer to the gentleman from 
New Jersey and in answer to other gen- 
tlemen who have raised this point, the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
exercises oversight jurisdiction over the 
Bureau of Standards. I would be very 
happy at any time that any of them want 
to give some of their time to take them 
out to the Bureau of Standards, and I 
assure them we will exercise that author- 
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ity over the Bureau of Standards as we 
have over other bureaus. Any time they 
get out of line it will be within our power 
to pull them back into line. But for 2 
years I have tried to get some people to 
go out there. I just cannot do it. They 
are always a little too busy. Maybe the 
reflection is on me, but I believe it is on 
others as well. I am prepared right now 
to take any necessary oversight juris- 
diction and exercise such jurisdiction as 
far as the Bureau of Standards is con- 
cerned. I hope that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hunt], will volunteer, 
if his senior man on the committee will 
allow him to serve on that subcommittee. 
I will be very happy to have him go 
along. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUNT. I had no intention of criti- 
cizing the Bureau of Standards. As you 
will recall, not more than 10 days ago, 
Mr. Chairman, you extended an invita- 
tion to me. I said “Let me know what day 
it will be on, and I will be most happy to 
go with you.” I am bound to no one on 
the committee except to myself, and I am 
very happy to go with you with or with- 
out the permission of the minority leader 
on this committee. I think the Bureau did 
a very fine job. However, the hour now 
is very close to approaching 5 o'clock, 
and I just do not think we can go visit 
them today. 

I thank the gentleman very much. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BELL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6279, the standard ref- 
erence data bill. 

This measure won the overwhelming 
support of the House last year and I 
urge all Members to support it again 
today. 

We need this legislation. 

We need it to provide the legal frame- 
work for a program to compile critically 
evaluated data which will be made avail- 
able to the entire scientific and technical 
community. 

We are not authorizing a new pro- 
gram. 

Rather, we are authorizing the means 
by which an existing program may be 
made more responsive to the needs of 
the country. 

The primary purpose of standard ref- 
erence data is to promote efficiency in 
our Nation’s research, development, 
manufacturing, and construction efforts. 

Regardless of whether an engineer is 
designing a building, a radio, or a so- 
phisticated spacecraft, he must have 
reliable information concerning the 
physical and chemical properties of the 
materials with which he works. 

If he does not have this information, 
he must develop it himself or he must 
overdesign the equipment to compensate 
for the lack of necessary data. 

In either case, critical manpower and 
resources are wasted. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is estimated that the 
availability of standard reference data 
will result in a savings to the American 
economy of as much as $100 for each 
dollar invested in the program. 

We have no way of knowing what the 
exact savings will be. 

We do know, however, that the aver- 
age cost of scientific and technical man- 
power is about $10 per hour, and we 
know that there are about 144 million 
scientists and engineers in the United 
States. 

If these men are able to save just a 
few minutes a week because this data is 
available, we can save millions of dol- 
lars in time alone. 

Since the Federal Government sup- 
ports a large amount of research con- 
ducted in industry and universities in the 
United States through cost-type con- 
tracts, it can be expected that a sub- 
stantial portion of these savings will 
be passed along directly to the Gov- 
ernment. 

We must note also that the provisions 
of this bill concerning the copyrighting 
of standard reference data and its sale 
abroad will allow the Government to re- 
ceive royalties which would otherwise 
be lost. 

During the hearings on the bill, it was 
estimated that as much as 50 percent of 
the data will be sold outside the United 
States—with resultant savings to the 
American taxpayer. 

Overall, it is expected that the Gov- 
ernment will get back about 25 percent 
of its program costs through the sale of 
standard reference data. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this program would not dupli- 
cate any work going on in either the 
Federal Government or private industry. 

In fact, section 3 of the bill specifically 
states: 

In carrying out this program, the Secre- 
tary shall, to the maximum extent possible, 
utilize the reference data services and fa- 
cilities of other agencies, and of State and 
local governments, persons, firms, institu- 
tions, and associations, with their consent 
and in such a manner as to avoid duplication 
of those services and facilities. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe H.R. 6279 is a 
good bill and a necessary bill 

I urge its adoption. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HR. 6279 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

SECTION 1. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that reliable standardized scientific 
and technical reference data are of vital im- 
portance to the progress of the Nation's 
science and technology. It is therefore the 
policy of the Congress to make critically 
evaluated reference data readily available to 
scientists, engineers, and the general public. 
It is the purpose of this Act to strengthen 
and enhance this policy. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “standard reference data” 
means quantitative information, related to 
a measurable physical or chemical property 
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of a substance or system of substances of 
known composition and structure, which is 
critically evaluated as to its reliability under 
section 3 of this Act. 

(b) The term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to provide or arrange for the collection, 
compilation, critical evaluation, publication, 
and dissemination of standard referenced 
data. In carrying out this program, the Sec- 
retary shall, to the maximum extent practi- 
cable, utilize the reference data services and 
facilities of other agencies and instrumental- 
ities of the Federal Government and of 
State and local governments, persons, firms, 
institutions, and associations, with their con- 
sent and in such a manner as to avoid dupli- 
cation of those services and facilities. All 
agencies and instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government are encouraged to exercise their 
duties and functions in such manner as will 
assist in carrying out the purpose of this 
Act. This section shall be deemed comple- 
mentary to existing authority, and nothing 
herein is intended to repeal, supersede, or 
diminish existing authority or responsibility 
of any agency or instrumentality of the 
Federal Government. 

Sec. 4. To provide for more effective inte- 
gration and coordination of standard refer- 
ence data activities, the Secretary, in con- 
sultation with other interested Federal 
agencies, shall prescribe and publish in the 
Federal Register such standards, criteria, 
and procedures for the preparation and pub- 
lication of standard reference data as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. 

Sec. 5. Standard reference data conforming 
to standards established by the Secretary 
may be made available and sold by the Sec- 
retary or by a person or agency designated by 
him. To the extent practicable and appropri- 
ate, the prices established for such data may 
refiect the cost of collection, compilation, 
evaluation, publication, and dissemination 
of the data, including administrative ex- 
penses; and the amounts received shall be 
subject to the Act of March 3, 1901, as 
amended (15 U.S.C. 271-278e). 

Sec. 6. (a) Notwithstanding the limitations 
contained in section 8 of title 17 of the 
United States Code, the Secretary may se- 
cure copyright and renewal thereof on behalf 
of the United States as author or proprietor 
in all or any part of any standard reference 
data which he prepares or makes available 
under this Act, and may authorize the re- 
production and publication thereof by 
others. 

(b) The publication or republication by 
the Government under this Act, either sep- 
arately or in a public document, of any ma- 
terial in which copyright is subsisting shall 
not be taken to cause any abridgment or 
annulment of the copyright or to authorize 
any use or appropriation of such material 
without the consent of the copyright pro- 
prietor. 

Sec. 7. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be needed for 
the purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 8. This Act may be cited as the “Stand- 
ard Reference Data Act.” 


Mr. DADDARIO (during reading of 
the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the bill 
be dispensed with, that it be printed in 
the Record at this point, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMEND OFFERED BY MR. FULTON OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 

Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FULTON of 
Pennsylvania: On page 4, strike out lines 
9 and 10 and insert the following: 

“Sec. 7. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this Act, $1.86 million 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968. 
Notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
law, no appropriations for any fiscal year 
may be made for the purpose of this Act 
after fiscal year 1968 unless previously au- 
thorized by legislation hereafter enacted by 
the Congress.” 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the minority views which have 
been filed on H.R. 6279, clearly show that 
the minority Members feel the spending 
authorization should be reduced for this 
program to the level of $1.86 million as 
it is funded in this current fiscal year 
1967. 

We in the minority do not believe that 
the sum of $4.64 million being requested 
is needed for the coming fiscal year 1968 
and we therefore oppose it. 

The bill as reported out of the com- 
mittee has what is called an open-end 
authorization. That is a continuing au- 
thorization, without any definite amount 
being stated. 

As I have stated previously, this is an 
indefinite program, it is a program aimed 
in new directions, and much expanded 
over present programs, both as to extent, 
personnel, and cost. 

This program under the bill reported 
out of the Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee can cost any additional amount 
of money, because there would be no limit 
nor ceiling on funds placed thereon under 
the authorization. 

Therefore, I have placed a provision 
in the amendment to the effect that not- 
withstanding the provision of any other 
law, no appropriations for any fiscal year 
may be made for the purpose of this act 
after fiscal year 1968, unless previously 
authorized by legislation hereinafter 
enacted by Congress. 

That means that this Congress and 
each succeeding Congress shall authorize 
this legislation every year as we proceed 
in the first 5-year period. My amend- 
ment prevents the authorized amount 
going up from $1.86 million in 1967 to 
$4.64 million in 1968. One estimate by 
the agency itself, on a table submitted 
shows the cost goes up to $18 million per 
year. Further, based upon the estimate 
of a prominent official in the administra- 
tion, the cost of this program will average 
off at $20 million a year. This is simply 
too much expense for the U.S. taxpayer 
to assume in these times of unbalanced 
budgets. 

Likewise, there has been an estimate 
that the total cost will be $60 million for 
this first 5-year period, moving up to 
an amount somewhere over $100 million 
for this Standard Reference Data System 
located in the U.S. Bureau of Standards 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, the program is proceed- 
ing well now. It was set up in 1963 under 
the Bureau of Standards. I do feel that 
it will be of benefit to have such a data 
compilation program centered by statute 
in one agency of the Government. Under 
the present war conditions, Congress 
must face the prospective tax increase, 
as well as the increase in social security 
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taxes, likewise, various large increases in 
other types of domestic programs and 
peacetime programs. Congress must act 
particularly with reference to the needs 
of the cities of our country, the urban 
development programs and the restora- 
tion and rebuilding of the cities. There- 
fore I feel that the Congress should go 
slow and economize in areas that can be 
financed by private sources. The Federal 
Government should not enter fields that 
are now adequately financed and oper- 
ated by business and private individuals. 

Therefore I believe that my amend- 
ment should be agreed to by the House 
and therefore I recommend to the Mem- 
bers of this House that it do be promptly 
agreed to. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
has been offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON] has been 
placed before us for our consideration. 
However, I would like to refer the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union back to a meeting which we 
held on this legislation in the full com- 
mittee, when the able gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Petty] raised this 
particular question which is now pend- 
ing before us in the form of an amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

I told him at that time I agreed with 
him and I would support his efforts on 
the matter when we arrived on the floor 
of the House, and I do so today in the 
form of this amendment which has been 
recommended by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and which I understand 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
PELLY] supports. 

But the fact that it has added a $1.86 
million limitation for this year I believe 
is an important point to comment on be- 
cause we are talking about an amount 
of money which this House has already 
approved because of action previously 
28 by the Committee on Appropria- 

ns. 

I bring this up because I believe it is 
important for us to recognize that we 
already have taken into consideration 
that this is a year when expenditures for 
new programs ought to be kept down. 
The Committee on Appropriations has 
already met that requirement. This is the 
amount they have supported. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore have no ob- 
jection to this amendment. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to thank the gentle- 
man for his comments and his generous 
statement. Might I say the amendment 
puts into effect the minority views not 
of one person, but likewise the views of 
some eight of us, and there has been 
discussion back and forth between Mr. 
PELLY, Mr. GURNEY, Mr. VANDER JAGT, 
Mr. WINN, Mr. Pettis, Mr. LUKENS, Mr. 
Hont, and myself. I want to compliment 
each of them for their work on this 
program. 

I again thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 
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Mr. DADDARIO. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, has listed 
a whole series of names, and they have, 
in fact, been listed in the report, so 
that it is a matter of record, but I do 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman from Connecticut 
for accepting the amendment. In my 
opinion, since we are already doing this 
work to the tune of $1.86 million, this 
legislation will make it possible to do 
the job even better for no additional 
cost. It also opens up the machinery 
where we can practically recoup the cost 
from and business for the 
money that they are saving as a result 
of this 


Mr, Chairman, I enthusiastically sup- 
port this legislation with the amend- 
ments added. 

Mr. DADDARIO. The gentleman from 
Michigan and I are in complete agree- 
ment. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Fulton amendment which has been put 
in on behalf of the minority Members. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been explained, 
section T of H.R. 6279 is an “open-ended” 
authorization. In other words, it author- 
izes to be appropriated such amounts as 
mey be needed for the purposes of this 
act. 

This amendment would do two things. 
First, it would establish a fixed authori- 
zation for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, in the amount of $1.86 million the 
same amount as was funded in fiscal year 
1967 for the standard reference data pro- 
gram. 

The second thing this amendment 
would accomplish is that it would require 
future—that is, effective in fiscal year 
1969—annual authorizations for each fis- 
cal year thereafter. 

Thus the purpose of the amendment is 
to provide for annual authorizations 
rather than an open-ended authoriza- 
tion. 

The President's budget, Mr. Chairman, 
requested $4.64 million for fiscal 1968, 
but in view of the present overall eco- 
nomic stringency and deficit, it seems 
to me that this year an increase would 
be inappropriate. I might add that the 
minority views contained in the commit- 
tee report on H.R. 6279 indicate the be- 
lief that the program, if continued, 
should be at the same level of $1.86 at 
which it was funded in fiscal year 1967. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
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the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 6279) to provide 
for the collection, compilation, critical 
evaluation, publication, and sale of 
standard reference data, pursuant to 
House Resolution 862, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER, Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 319, nays 2, not voting 111, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 209] 
YEAS—319 
Abernethy Delaney Hébert 
Adair Dellenback Hechler, W. Va. 
Adams Denney Heckler, Mass. 
Albert Dent Hel 
Anderson, III. Devine Henderson 
Andrews, Ala. Dickinson Hicks 
Annunzio Dingell Holifield 
Dole Horton 

Aspinall Dowdy Hosmer 
Ayres Downing Hull 
Barrett Duncan Hungate 
Battin. Dwyer Hunt 
Belcher Edmondson Hutchinson 

1 Edwards, Ala. Ichord 
Bennett Edwards, Calif. Jacobs 

rry Edwards, La, Jarman 
Betts Eilberg Joelson 
Bevin Erlenborn Johnson, Calif 
Biester h fonas 
Bingham Eshleman Jones, Ala. 
Blackburn Evans, Colo. Jones, Mo. 
Blanton Evins, Tenn, Jones, N.C. 

Farbstein Karsten 

Bolton Fascell Karth 
Bow Findley Kastenmeier 
Bray Fisher Kazen 
Brinkley Flood Kee 
Brotzman Flynt Keith 
Brown, Calif. Foley elly 
Brown, Ohio Ford, Gerald R. King, Calif 
Broyhill, N.C. Ford, King, N.Y. 
Broyhill, Va. William D. Kirwan 
Burke, Fla. Fountain Kornegay 
Burke, Mass. Friedel Kyl 
Burleson Fulton, Pa. Kyros 
Burton, Utah Fulton, Tenn. Laird 
Button Fuqua Landrum 
Byrnes, Wis. Gali Langen 
Cabell Gardner Latta 
Cahill Gathings Leggett 
Carey Gettys Lennon 
Carter Gilbert Lipscomb 
Casey Gonzalez Lloyd 
Cederberg Goodell Long, La. 
Celler Gray Long, Md. 
Clancy Green, Pa. McCarthy 
Clark Griffiths McClory 
Clausen, Gross McClure 

Don H. Grover McCulloch 
Clawson, Del Gubser McDade 
Cleveland Gude McDonald, 
Cohelan. Gurney Mich. 
Collier Hagan McEwen 
Colmer Haley McFall 
Conte McMillan 
Corbett Hamilton MacGregor 
Corman Hammer- Machen 
Culver schmidt Madden 
Cunningham Hanley Mahon 
Curtis Hanna Mailliard 
Daddario Hansen, Idaho M: 
Daniels Hardy Martin 
Davis, Ga. Harrison Mathias, Calif. 
Davis, Wis. Harsha May 
Dawson Hathaway Mayne 
dela Garza Hawkins Meeds 
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Reinecke Stuckey 
Michel Reuss Sullivan 
Miller, Calif. Rhodes, Pa. Taft 
Miller, Ohio egle Talcott 
Mills Rivers Taylor 
Minish Roberts Teague, Calif. 
Mink Rodino Teague, Tex. 
Mize Rogers, Colo. Tenzer 
Montgomery Rogers, Fla. Thompson, Ga 
oore mey, ompson, N.J. 
Moorhead Thomson, Wis. 
Morse, Mass Tuck 
Mosher Roudebush Udall 
Moss Ro Ullman 
Multer Roybal Utt 
Murphy, Ill. Rumsfeld Van Deerlin 
Natcher Ruppe Vander Jagt 
Nelsen Satterfield Vanik 
Nichols Scherle Waggonner 
O'Hara, II. Scheuer Waldie 
O'Hara, Mich. Schneebeli Walker 
Olsen. Schweiker Wampler 
O'Neill, Mass. Schwengel Watson 
Patman Scott Watts 
Patten Selden n 
Pelly Shipley Whalley 
Pepper Sikes te 
Perkins Sisk Whitener 
Pickle Skubitz Whitten 
Pike Slack Wiggins 
Pirnie Smith, Calif. W. Pa. 
Poff Smith, Iowa Wilson, Bob 
Pool Smith, Okla. Winn 
Price, Ill. Snyder Wolff 
Price, Tex. Springer Wright 
Pryor Stafford 
Quie Staggers Wylie 
Quillen Steed Yates 
Railsback Steiger, Ariz. Young 
Rees Steiger, Wis. Zablocki 
Reid, III. Stratton Zion 
Reifel Stubblefield Zwach 
NAYS—2 
Rooney, N.Y. Ryan 
NOT VOTING—111 
Abbitt Fino Ottinger 
Addabbo Fraser Passman 
Anderson, Frelinghuysen Pettis 
Tenn. Gallagher Philbin 
Andrews, Garmatz Poage 
N. Giaimo. Pollock 
Arends Gibbons Pucinski 
Ashbrook Goodling Purcell 
Ashley Green, Oreg. Randall 
Baring Halleck Rarick 
Bates Halpern Reid, N.Y. 
Blatnik Hansen, Wash. Resnick 
Boland Harvey Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bolling Hays 
Brademas Herlong Ronan 
Brasco Holland Rostenkowski 
Brock Howard Sandman 
Brooks St Germain 
Broomfield Johnson, Pa St. Onge 
Brown, Mich Kleppe Saylor 
Buchanan Kluczynski Schadeberg 
Burton, Calif. Kupferman Shriver 
Bush Kuykendall Smith, N.Y. 
Byrne, Pa. Lukens Stanton 
Chamberlain Macdonald, Stephens 
Conable . Tiernan 
Conyers Mathias,Md. Tunney 
Cowger Matsunaga Vigorito 
Cramer Minshall Watkins 
ski Monagan Widnall 
Di Morgan Williams, Miss. 
Donohue Morris, N. Mex. W. 
Dorn Morton Wilson, 
Dow Murphy, N.Y. Charles H. 
Dulski Myers ydler 
Eckhard Nedzi Wyman 
Everett Nix 
Falion O’Konski 
Feighan O'Neal, Ga 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Conable. 

Mr. Brasco with Mr, Andrews of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Cowger. 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Robison. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Bates. 
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Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Saylor. 

Mr. Tiernan with Mr. Sandman. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Reid of New York. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Nix with Mr. Kupferman. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Matsunaga with Mr. Smith of New 
York. 

Mr, Morris of New Mexico with Mr. Kuy- 
kendall. 

Mr. Ronan with Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Everett with Mr. Brown of Michigan. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Kleppe. 

Mr. Burton of California with Mr. Pettis. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. 
Cramer. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Mathias of Maryland. 

Mr, Vigorito with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Monagan with Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Dulski with Mr. Myers. 

Mr. O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. O’KonskIi. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Schadeberg. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. John- 
son of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Dow with Mr. Wyman. 

Mr. Dorn with Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Fraser. 

Mr. Randall with Mr. Rarick. 

Mr. Stephens with Mrs. Hansen of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Irwin. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Abbitt. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Ottinger. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


A further message in writing from the 
President of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries. 


COMMUNICATIONS POLICY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the House a message 
from the President of the United States. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
senan will state his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, is this a mes- 
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sage of transmittal, or is this a message 
from the President of the United States? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair 
will state that it is a Presidential mes- 
sage. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair 
will count. 

One hundred and eighty-nine Members 
are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 210] 

Abbitt Giaimo Passman 
Addabbo Gibbons Patman 
Anderson, Goodling Pettis 

Tenn. Green, Oreg. Philbin 
Andrews, Griffiths Poage 

N. Dak. Halleck Pollock 
Arends Halpern Pool 
Ashbrook Hansen, Wash. Pucinski 
Ashley Harsha 
Baring Harvey Randall 
Bates Hathaway Rarick 
Blatnik ys Reid N.Y 
Boland Herlong Resnick 
Bolling Holland Rhodes, Ariz. 
Brademas Howard Robison 
Brasco Irwin Ronan 
Brock Johnson, Pa. Rostenkowski 
Broomfield King, N.Y. dman 
Brown, Mich Kirwan St Germain 
Buchanan Kleppe St. Onge 
Burton, Calif Kluczynski Saylor 
Byrne, Pa. Kupferman Schadeberg 
Chamberlain Kuykendall Shriver 
Clancy Landrum Smith III, N.Y. 
Conyers Lukens Stanton 
Cowger Macdonald, Stephens 
Cramer Mass. Teague, Calif 
Derwinski Mathias,Md. Teague, Tex 
Diggs Matsunaga Tiernan 
Donohue Minshall Tunney 
Dorn Monagan Vigorito 
Dow Morgan Watkins 
Dulski Morris, N. Mex. Widnall 
Eckhardt Morton üls 
Everett Murphy, N.Y. Wilson, Bob 
Feighan Myers ilson, 
Fino Nedzi Charles H. 
Fraser Nix Wydler 
Frelinghuysen O'Konski Wyman 
Gallagher O'Neal, Ga. 
Garmatz Ottinger 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rollcall 308 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
seedings under the call were dispensed 


COMMUNICATIONS POLICY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 157) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will read the message from the President 
of the United States. 

The following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was read and, 
without objection, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Man’s greatest hope for world peace 
lies in understanding his fellowman. Na- 
tions, like individuals, fear that which 
is strange and unfamiliar. The more we 
see and hear of those things which are 
common to all people, the less likely we 
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are to fight over those issues which set us 
apart. 

So the challenge is to communicate. 

No technological advance offers a 
greater opportunity for meeting this 
challenge than the alliance of space ex- 
ploration and communications. Since the 
advent of the communications satellite, 
the linking of one nation to another is 
no longer dependent on telephone lines, 
microwaves, or cables under the sea. Just 
as man has orbited the earth to explore 
the universe beyond, we can orbit satel- 
lites to send our voices or televise our 
activities to all peoples of this globe. 

Satellite communications has already 
meant much in terms of human under- 
standing. 

When President Lincoln was assassi- 
nated, it took 12 days for the news to 
reach London. Britons watched and 
grieved with us at the funeral of John F. 
Kennedy. 

Europeans watched Pope Paul speak to 
the United Nations in New York—and 
Americans saw his pilgrimage to Fatima. 

The peoples of three continents wit- 
nessed the meeting of an American Pres- 
ident and a Soviet Premier in Glassboro. 

The future of this new technology stirs 
our imagination. 

In business and commerce— 

Commercial telephone calls will be 
carried routinely by satellite to every 
part of the globe. 

Rapid and universal exchange of data 
through satellite-linked computers will 
encourage international commerce. 

Productive machinery can be operated 
at great distances and business records 
can be transmitted instantaneously. 

In education and health— 

Schools in all lands can be connected by 
television—so that the children of each 
nation can see and hear their contem- 
poraries throughout the world. 

The world community of scholars can 
be brought together across great dis- 
tances for face-to-face discussions via 
satellite. 

Global consultations, with voice and 
pictures, can bring great specialists to the 
bedsides of patients in every continent. 

The art, culture, history, literature, 
and medical science of all nations can be 
transmitted by satellite to every nation. 

Who can measure the impact of this 
live, direct contact between nations and 
their people? Who can assess the value of 
our new-found ability to witness the his- 
tory-making events of this age? This 
much we know: because communication 
satellites exist, we are already much 
closer to each other than we have ever 
been before. 

But this new technology—exciting as it 
is—does not mean that all our surface 
communications facilities have become 
obsolete. Indeed, one of the challenges 
before us is to integrate satellites into a 
balanced communications system which 
will meet the needs of a dynamic and ex- 
panding world society. The United States 
must review its past activities in this field 
and formulate a national communica- 
tions policy. 

U.S. ACTIVITIES TO DATE 
The Communications Act of 1934 has 


provided the blueprint for Federal in- 
volvement in the communications field. 
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That act, and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission it created, have served 
our national interest well during one- 
third of a century of rapid communica- 
tions progress. 

The Communications Satellite Act of 
1962 established a framework for our 
Nation’s participation in satellite com- 
munications systems. Congress weighed 
with care the relative merits of public 
and private ownership of commercial 
satellite facilities. The act authorized 
creation of the Communications Satellite 
Corporation (Comsat)—a private cor- 
poration with public responsibilities— 
to establish a commercial satellite 
system. 

In 1964 we joined with 10 other coun- 
tries in the formation of the Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Satellite Con- 
sortium (Intelsat). Fifty-eight nations 
are now members. Each member con- 
tributes investment capital and shares in 
the use of the system. Comsat, the U.S. 
representative, is the consortium man- 
ager and now contributes 54 percent of 
the total investment. All satellites 
managed by Comsat are owned by Intel- 
sat—so that commercial satellite com- 
munications has from its beginning been 
a product of international cooperation. 

Progress has been rapid. Early Bird 
was launched in 1965. Now the Intelsat 
II series serves both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. Twelve ground stations—the vital 
links for sending and receiving mes- 
sages—have been constructed over the 
world, Forty-six are anticipated by the 
end of 1969. 

Today, just 5 years after the passage 
of the Communications Satellite Act and 
3 years after the Intelsat agreement, 
developments have exceeded our ex- 
pectations: 

The synchronous satellite, which ro- 
tates with our globe and thus maintains a 
stationary position in orbit, has been de- 
veloped well ahead of schedule. 

Those responsible for U.S. interna- 
tional communications—with ownership 
divided among a number of surface car- 
riers and Comsat—now look forward to 
an integrated system which will utilize 
satellite technology. 

Proposals are being discussed for the 
establishment of a domestic communica- 
tions satellite—either limited to TV 
transmission or servicing a variety of 
domestic communications uses. 

Because we have been the leaders in 
the development and use of satellite com- 
munications, other countries are deeply 
interested in our country’s position on 
the continuation of Intelsat, and in the 
importance we assign to international co- 
operation in the field of satellite com- 
munications. 

On February 28, 1967, I declared in a 
message to Congress: 

Pormulation of long-range policies con- 
cerning the future of satellite communica- 
tions requires the most detailed and com- 
prehensive study by the executive branch 
and the Congress. I anticipate that the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress will hold 
hearings to consider these complex issues of 
public policy. The executive branch will care- 
fully study these hearings as we shape our 
recommendations, 


A number of important communica- 
tions issues are presently before the Fed- 
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eral Communications Commission for 
consideration. Some of them have been 
discussed in the Senate and House Com- 
merce Committee hearings on the Public 
Television Act of 1967. Comsat and the 
State Department have opened discus- 
sion of the international questions with 
our foreign partners and their govern- 
ments. 

In order to place this important pol- 
icy area in perspective, I want the views 
of the President to be clear. This message 
includes a report of the past, a recom- 
mendation for the present, and a chal- 
lenge for the future. 


GLOBAL COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


Our country is firmly committed to the 
concept of a global system for commer- 
cial communications. The declaration of 
policy and purpose of the Communica- 
tions Satellite Act of 1962 set forth con- 
gressional intent: 

The Congress hereby declares that it is the 
policy of the United States to establish in 
conjunction and in cooperation with other 
countries, as expeditiously as practicable a 
commercial communications satellite sys- 
tem, as part of an improved global com- 
munications network, which will be respon- 
sive to public needs and national objectives, 
which will serve the communications needs 
of the United States and other countries, 
and which will contribute to world peace and 
understanding. 


The Intelsat Agreement of 1964—to 
which 58 nations have now adhered—left 
no doubt as to its purpose. Its preamble 
expressed the desire: 

To establish a single global commercial 
communications satellite system as part of 
an improved global communications network 
which will provide expanded telecommunica- 
tions services to all areas of the world and 
which will contribute to world peace and un- 
derstanding. 


Of course, these agreements do not pre- 
clude the development and operation of 
satellite systems to meet unique national 
needs. The United States is developing 
a defense system—as will others. But In- 
telsat members did pledge that commer- 
cial communications between nations 
would be a product of international co- 
operation. 

Today I reaffirm the commitments 
made in 1962 and 1964. We support the 
development of a global system of com- 
munications satellites to make modern 
communications available to all nations. 
A global system eliminates the need for 
duplication in the space segment of com- 
munications facilities, reduces the cost 
to individual nations, and provides the 
most efficient use of the electromagnetic 
frequency spectrum through which these 
communications must travel. 

A global system is particularly im- 
portant for less developed nations which 
do not receive the benefits of speedy, di- 
rect international communications. In- 
stead, the present system of communica- 
tions— 

Encourages indirect routing through 
major nations to the developing coun- 
tries; 

Forces the developing nations to re- 
main dependent on larger countries for 
their links with the rest of the world; 
and 

Makes international communications 
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service to these developing nations more 
expensive and of lower quality. 

A telephone call from Rangoon to 
Djakarta must still go through Tokyo. A 
call from Dakar, Senegal to Lagos, 
Nigeria is routed through Paris and Lon- 
don. A call from American Samoa to 
Tahiti goes by way of Oakland, Calif. 
During the recent Punta del Este Confer- 
ence, I discovered that it usually cost 
Latin American journalists more than 
their American colleagues to phone in 
their stories because most of the calls had 
to be routed through New York. 

Such an archaic system of interna- 
tional communications is no longer nec- 
essary. The communications satellite 
knows no geographic boundary, is de- 
pendent on no cable, owes allegiance to 
no single language or political philo- 
sophy. Man now has it within his power 
to speak directly to his fellow man in all 
nations. 

We support a global system of com- 
mercial satellite communications which 
is available to all nations—large and 
small, developed and developing—on a 
nondiscriminatory basis. 

To have access to a satellite in the sky, 
a nation must have access to a ground 
station to transmit and receive its mes- 
sages. There is a danger that smaller na- 
tions, unable to finance or utilize expen- 
sive ground stations, may become or- 
phans of this technological advance. 

We believe that satellite ground sta- 
tions should be an essential part of the 
infrastructure of developing nations. 
Smaller nations may consider joint plan- 
ning for a ground station to serve the 
communications needs of more than one 
nation in the same geographic area. We 
will consider technical assistance that 
will assist their planning effort. 

Developing nations should be encour- 
aged to commence construction of an ef- 
ficient system of ground stations as soon 
as possible. When other financing is not 
available, we will consider financial as- 
sistance to emerging nations to build the 
facilities that will permit them to share 
in the benefits of a global communica- 
tions satellite system. 

CONTINUATION OF INTELSAT 


The 1964 Intelsat agreement provides 
only interim arrangements—subject to 
renegotiation in 1969. Our representa- 
tives to the consortium will soon begin 
discussions for a permanent arrange- 
ment. 

We support the continuation of Intel- 
sat. Each nation or its representative 
contributes to its expenses and benefits 
from its revenues in accordance with its 
anticipated use of the system. The 58 
members include representatives from 
the major nations who traditionally have 
been most active in international com- 
munications. It has been a successful 
vehicle for international cooperation in 
the ownership and operation of a com- 
plex communications system. 

We will urge the continuation of the 
consortium in 1969. The present ar- 
rangements offer a firm foundation on 
which a permanent structure can be 
built. 

Some nations may feel that the Unit- 
ed States has too large a voice in the 
consortium. As heavy users of interna- 
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tional communications, our investment 
in such an international undertaking is 
exceptionally large. The early develop- 
ment of satellite technology in the Unit- 
ed States and the size of our investment 
has made it logical that Comsat serve 
as consortium manager. 

We seek no domination of satellite 
communications to the exclusion of any 
other nation—or any group of nations. 
Rather, we welcome increased participa- 
tion in international communications by 
all Intelsat members. We shall approach 
the 1969 negotiations determined to seek 
the best possible permanent organiza- 
tional framework. 

We will consider ceilings on the vot- 
ing power of any single nation—includ- 
ing the United States—so that the orga- 
nization will maintain its international 
character. 

We will support the creation of a for- 
mal assembly of all Intelsat members— 
so that all may share in the considera- 
tion of polciy. 

We favor efforts to make the services 
of personnel of other nations available 
to Comsat as it carries out its manage- 
ment responsibilities. 

We will continue the exchange of tech- 
nical information, share technological 
advances, and promote a wider distri- 
bution of procurement contracts among 
members of the consortium. 

It is our earnest hope that every mem- 
ber nation will join with us in finding an 
equitable formula for a permanent In- 
telsat organization. 

DOMESTIC COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE SYSTEMS 


Communications satellites have do- 
mestic as well as international applica- 
tions. Satellites that can beam telephone 
calls or television programs between 
New York and Paris can do the same 
between New York and Los Angeles. 
Daring proposals have already been 
made to tap the vast U.S. domestic 
market. 

Our awareness of the social and eco- 
nomie potential of this new technology 
is met by similar excitement around the 
globe. Each nation will be making deci- 
sions about how domestic communica- 
tions needs can best be met. The position 
taken by the United States is particu- 
larly important because our domestic 
market is so large and our role in inter- 
national communications is so extensive. 

There are important unanswered ques- 
tions concerning the operation of a do- 
mestic system. Assuming these questions 
are answered favorably, we still must 
make the decision to move forward with 
such a system consistent with our inter- 
national obligations. 

The space segment of a communica- 
tions satellite system is international by 
its very nature. 

A synchronous satellite occupies a 
permanent orbital position in the inter- 
national domain of outer space. 

All satellites radiate electro-magnetic 
energy potentially capable of interfer- 
ence with other communications sys- 


All satellites use the internationally 
regulated frequency spectrum. 

In view of the international nature of 
satellite communications and our com- 
mitments under the Intelsat agree- 
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ment of 1964, we should take no action 
in the establishment of a domestic sys- 
tem which is incompatible with our sup- 
port for a global system. 

This does not mean that the United 
States—or any other nation—will give 
up vital sovereignty over domestic com- 
munications. The flow of satellite com- 
munications—both domesic and inter- 
national—is to and from ground stations 
owned by the individual nation or its 
representatives. Each country will have 
to determine for itself whether it wants 
to use communications satellites for do- 
mestic purposes. It must be prepared to 
bear the expense of such satellite use, 
just as it will derive any revenues. 

It is the space segment—not the 
ground station—that is of legitimate in- 
ternational concern. How should a na- 
tion utilize satellites for domestic com- 
munications purposes? 

There are several possible choices: 

A nation can lease circuits from an in- 
ternational Intelsat satellite. 

It could elect to operate a separate sat- 
ellite for its own domestic use. 

It could join with neighboring coun- 
tries to operate a separate satellite. 

Logically, this decision should be based 
on economic grounds—whether domestic 
requirements can be met most efficiently 
and economically by a satellite owned by 
Intelsat, or by a separate satellite. Pres- 
ent studies indicate that a high volume 
of domestic traffic is necessary for a sep- 
arate satellite to offset the cost advan- 
tage of sharing the use of an interna- 
tional satellite. The same considerations 
apply if domestic needs are to be met 
by a satellite shared by several nations. 

If the regional satellite is to carry in- 
ternational traffic as well, Intelsat—the 
international communications consor- 
tium—has an important stake in the re- 
sult. Adequate provisions must be made 
so that any international traffic which 
is diverted will not jeopardize the eco- 
nomic efficiency of the Intelsat system or 
= its extension to developing coun- 

es. 

Intelsat members should adhere to In- 
telsat supervision in any use of domestic 
or regional satellites. 

Such supervision should include co- 
ordination of design so that all commu- 
nication by commercial satellite is com- 
patible with the global system. We much 
not sacrifice our goal of direct communi- 
cations links among all nations. Domes- 
tic and international traffic should be 
able to flow freely through the entire 
global system, limited only by the tech- 
nology itself. 

Technical regulation is also necessary 
so that positions in orbit can be assigned, 
frequencies can be allocated, and energy 
from satellites does not interfere with 
other communications systems. 

The alternative to this type of coordi- 
nation is international communications 
anarchy—lack of inter-connections, 
needless expense, pollution of frequen- 
cies, radio interference, and usurpation 
of orbital spaces. Nations should have no 
hesitation in choosing the route of inter- 
national cooperation. 

PARTICIPATION BY OTHER NATIONS IN INTELSAT 


I urge the Soviet Union and the na- 
tions of Eastern Europe to join with the 
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United States and our 57 partners as 
members of Intelsat. Intelsat is not a po- 
litical organization. It holds no ideologi- 
cal goal except that it is good for nations 
to communicate efficiently with one an- 
other. It seeks no diplomatic advantage. 
It is quite simply a cooperative under- 
taking of many nations to finance an in- 
ternational communications system 
which is of advantage to all. 

In 1963, this invitation was extended 
by the governments of those nations 
which joined in the creation of Intelsat. 
Today, I renew that invitation on behalf 
of our Government. 

Ihave stated many times my hope that 
our commercial activities with the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe will grow, that 
our contacts will increase, and that we 
will emphasize those matters in which 
our interests are common rather than 
dwelling on those issues which divide us. 

Here is a rare opportunity to join in an 
activity to bring benefits to all nations 
and loss to none. Recently the Soviet 
Union ratified the treaty for the peaceful 
uses of outer space. Nothing could better 
symbolize thc truth that space belongs to 
all men, than an international under- 
taking that permits the free flow of com- 
munications. I earnestly hope that the 
Soviet Union and the nations of Eastern 
Europe will join in this historic action. 

The Soviet Union is a leader in satel- 
lite technology. I am advised that there 
is no insurmountable technical obstacle 
to an eventual linking of the Soviet Mol- 
niya system with Intelsat system. The 
peoples of the world could rightfully re- 
joice if our advances in satellite tech- 
nology were accompanied by this act of 
global cooperation. 

Of course, this participation would re- 
quire a revision of investment and voting 
ratios based on Soviet anticipated use of 
the system. Our representatives in Intel- 
sat are ready to participate in immedi- 
ate discussions to make that membership 
possible. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS OWNERSHIP 


Most nations handle their interna- 
tional communications through a “cho- 
sen instrument”—generally, a govern- 
ment-owned entity. The United States 
has no chosen instrument. Several rec- 
ord carriers and one voice carrier handle 
international traffic. In addition, Com- 
sat provides satellite circuits to these 
carriers. 

Our normal instinct is to favor the 
existence of multiple companies in each 
commercial field. We believe that com- 
petitive pressures—among technologies 
as well as companies—will usually gen- 
erate lower prices for the user. Congress 
recognized in the 1962 act that Comsat 
would be required to deal with several 
international carriers. 

Yet, there is a legitimate question as 
to whether the present division of own- 
ership continues to be in the public in- 
terest. Critics argue that: 

International communications are 
provided by an industry which is reg- 
ulated in its rates and practices. Price 
competition, as we usually use that term, 
does not exist. 

Divided ownership has resulted in the 
construction and maintenance of expen- 
sive, duplicating communications facil- 
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ities which increase operating costs and 
result in higher rates for the user. 

Our Nation is in a relatively poor bar- 
gaining position on communications 
matters with foreign counterparts since 
we do not speak with a single voice. 

Disputes have existed between Com- 
sat and the surface carriers over who 
should own the ground stations in the 
international system. 

Defense communications in the fu- 
ture could be subjected to delay. 

Several proposals have been advanced 
which would affect our international 
communications posture. Legislation 
has been proposed to permit a merger 
of one or more of the international car- 
riers. It has been suggested that Comsat 
should be permitted—in certain circum- 
stances—to contract directly with users 
other than the international common 
carriers. 

Questions have been raised whether 
additional communications capacity 
should be developed through surface 
cables, utilization of satellites, or other 
technologies. 

A continuation of the review of these 
issues is desirable. 

TASK FORCE ON COMMUNICATION POLICY 


I am appointing a task force of dis- 
tinguished Government officials to make 
a comprehensive study of communica- 
tions policy. 

It will examine a number of majo. 
questions: 

Are we making the best use of the 
electromagnetic frequency spectrum? 

How soon will a domestic satellite 
system be economically feasible? 

Should a domestic satellite system be 
general purpose or specialized, and 
should there be more than one system? 

How will these and other developments 
affect Comsat and the international com- 
munication carriers? 

These are complex questions. Many of 
them are being presently weighed by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
But a long, hard look must also be taken 
by all parties with responsibility in this 
area—for the ultimate decisions will 
work a revolution in the communications 
system of our Nation. 

This task force will examine our entire 
international communications posture. 
It should investigate whether the present 
division of ownership in our internation- 
al communications facilities best serves 
our needs, as well as which technology 
can meet new communication require- 
ments in the most effective and efficient 
manner. 

The task force may establish working 
groups of Government and non-Govern- 
ment experts to study various technical, 
economic, and social questions. 

The task force should also determine 
if the Communications Act of 1934 and 
the Communications Satellite Act of 
1962 require revision. I am asking the 
task force to report to me from time to 
time and to make its final report within 
1 year. 

GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 
Our Government must be organized to 


carry out its responsibilities in the com- 
munications field. Present authority is 
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widely dispersed. The Federal Commu- 
nications Commission has heavy respon- 
sibilities under the 1934 and 1962 acts. 
The President and many agencies have 
responsibilities under these acts, various 
executive orders, and as part of their 
general duties. 

Communications is a vital public policy 
area—and Government organization 
must refiect that challenge. 

I have asked the Bureau of the Budget 
to make a thorough study of existing gov- 
ernmental organization in the field of 
communications and to propose needed 
modifications. 

CONCLUSION 

This message does not create a new 
communications policy for our Nation. 
Rather it proposes the foundation for 
that policy. 

It reaffirms our intentions at a partner 
in Intelsat. 

It considers the need for modifications 
in our international communications 
posture. 

It sets in motion the necessary studies 
for a better understanding of policy needs 
in domestic and international commu- 
nications. 

The challenge of this new technology is 
simple—it is to encourage men to talk to 
each other rather than fight one 
another. 

Historians may write that the human 
race survived or faltered because of how 
well it mastered the technology of this 
age. 

Communications satellites now permit 
man’s greatest gifts—sight, expression, 
human thoughts and ideas—to travel 
unfettered to any portion of our globe. 
The opportunity is within our grasp. We 
must be prepared to act. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE Warre House, August 14, 1967. 


A BRIDGE TOWARD UNIVERSAL 
UNDERSTANDING: THE PRESI- 
DENT’S MESSAGE ON COMMUNI- 
CATIONS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, President 
Joħnson today became the first President 
to submit to Congress a comprehensive 
message on communications. 

The President’s message is a call for 
greater international cooperation to de- 
velop fully man’s technological capabili- 
ties in the creation of a global communi- 
cations system. By so doing, President 
Johnson has committed this Nation to 
the challenge of closing the gap between 
mistrust and misunderstanding through 
open and direct communication between 
the community of nations. 

I proudly support this message. And 
I believe the 90th Congress will fully 
endorse the President’s reaffirmation to 
the American commitment for a global 
system of commercial communication. It 
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will make modern broadcasting available 
to all nations on a nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

The American people know that no 
world leader desires peace more than 
does President Johnson. They know that 
in his efforts to find a peaceful settle- 
ment in Vietnam, he has left no stone 
unturned while searching the world for 
means to get Hanoi to the conference 
table. 

They know that he has sought to build 
bridges of understanding with the 
peoples of Eastern Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica, the Middle East, Southeast Asia, and 
Africa. 

They know that as the leader of the 
world’s greatest democracy, our Presi- 
dent represents to all mankind our Na- 
tion’s aspirations for a stable and peace- 
ful world. 

It is against this background that the 
President’s message today must be 
viewed. For as the President states: 

The more we see and hear of those things 
which are common to all people, the less 


likely we are to fight those issues which set 
us apart. 


This is the great challenge of modern 
communication. And in his message the 
President has firmly addressed himself 
to these challenges. 

The American people will support his 
call for high priority help to emerging 
nations to construct facilities enabling 
them to share in a global broadcasting 
system. And all responsible Americans 
welcome his invitation to the Soviet 
Union and the nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope to link their satellite system with 
ours, and create a genuine two-way street 
of common understanding. 

This is an inspired message that looks 
to the future with hope and with practi- 
cal proposals to strengthen greater ideas 
between all nations of the world through 
shared experience that is the miracle of 
broadcasting. 

I warmly commend the President for 
this thoughtful and forward-looking 
message. 


PROPOSED FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
TO EMERGING NATIONS TO 
BUILD SATELLITE COMMUNICA- 
TIONS GROUND FACILITIES 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, today we have had three mes- 
sages from the President. The first mes- 
sage involves the veto of the insurance 
modernization bill, in which the Presi- 
dent informs us that we could not afford 
$61 million to adequately compensate our 
employees with a modern insurance pro- 
gram, 

It is my fervent desire, Mr. Speaker, 
that the new satellite program that is 
being proposed by this latest message will 
not involve more than $61 million in con- 
structing for the emerging nations of the 
world ground facilities. 
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I am appalled that on page 5, the 
President states: 

We will consider financial assistance to 
emerging nations to build the facilities that 
will permit them to share in the benefits of a 
global communications satellite system. 


I applaud the President’s suggestion 
that we should have international coop- 
eration, but I do not concur that the 
American taxpayer should finance the 
ground systems for all the emerging na- 
tions throughout the world. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VETO IS 
CONSISTENT POLICY 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s veto of H.R. 11089 is an act 
completely consistent with the Chief Ex- 
ecutive's current policy positions. Deeply 
concerned by a possible deficit that may 
reach almost $30 billion—and recom- 
mending forcefully that the American 
taxpayer help reduce that deficit through 
a 10-percent surcharge on his income 
taxes—the President has refused his ap- 
proval of a bill granting a large life in- 
surance increase to Federal employees. 

The President has emphatically stated 
that he could not in good conscience 
sign this legislation and still remain 
faithful to his pledge to reduce spending 
in every way possible “short of jeopardiz- 
ing the national security and well being.” 

There may be many who question the 
President’s figures on the current deficit 
and many who do not believe a 10- 
percent income tax surcharge is in order 
at this time, just as there are many who 
supported the provisions of H.R. 11089 as 
necessary and desirable legislation. 

At the same time, full credit must be 
given a Chief Executive who stands by 
his guns and consistently fights for his 
objectives. 

President Johnson’s veto is an act of 
consistency and courage in the frame- 
work of his present policy determina- 
tions. 


RAT CONTROL A FEDERAL 
PROBLEM? 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 3 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, a majority 
of the Members of this House have been 
taking considerable abuse from the news 
media because of their refusal to con- 
sider the Rat Extermination Act of 1967. 

I believe that tbis is a shining example 
of hysteria in action because the news 
media, like many others who are con- 
cerned with the disturbance and unrest 
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about this country, are grasping at any 
and every possible act that might con- 
tribute to bringing about a solution to 
our disturbing domestic problems. In 
grasping at the straws, they are throw- 
ing reason, logic, and the founding 
oie of our Government to the four 
ds. 


By the same token, they are calling 
upon Congress to provide all of the solu- 
tions, and are in fact, trying to place 
Congress in the position of being a city 
counsel for each and every city in this 
Nation when it is not the function of 
Congress to solve each and every prob- 
lem of urban life by congressional act. 
It would be a mistake for Congress to 
act in this capacity, for it does not have 
the supervisory capacity to see that such 
detailed acts are administered properly. 

Out of all of this dilemma of the news 
media comes a loud and strong voice of 
reason in the form of an editorial by 
James J. Kilpatrick, which appeared in 
the Washington Star on the evening of 
August 10, 1967. With your permission, 
Mr. Speaker, I place this in the RECORD 
with the hope that not only my col- 
leagues in this House will read it, but it 
is my hope that those of the other body, 
who last week were stampeded into 
passing out of one of their committees 
a rat control bill, will also be impressed 
with the logic and wisdom of this article: 
How Dm Rat CONTROL BECOME A FEDERAL 

PROBLEM? 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

On July 20, the House of Representatives 
voted 207-176 to shelve the administration’s 
“Rat Extermination Act of 1967,” and since 
then the flak has been something awful. 
President Johnson said the House dealt a 
“cruel blow to poor children.” The Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights called the vote 
“an act of shocking irresponsibility.” Even my 
own Washington Star, which ordinarily ex- 
pounds the sound doctrine, castigated the 
House for a “thoroughgoing disgrace.” 

Permit a dissenting voice. The House was 
exactly right in rejecting this half-baked ill- 
considered, and inconsistent proposal. 
Granted, a few of the members fell into poor 
taste in attacking the measure as a “civil 
rats bill” that ought to be killed “rat now.” 
It would have sufficed to have assailed the 
proposal on its merits, for these were exceed- 
ingly few. 

The rat bill first appeared on the Hill four 
months ago as Title I of the administration’s 
omnibus housing bill. When it became evi- 
dent that the omnibus bill was in trouble, 
Title I was lopped off and reintroduced as a 
separate measure. As it came to the floor, the 
bill called for $40 million to finance a two- 
year program intended to exterminate rats 
and to improve garbage collection in about 
100 cities. The grants (two-thirds federal 
money, one-third local money) were to be ad- 
ministered as an entirely new program under 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

Now, it is the cynical custom around this 
town to look upon $40 million as if the sum 
were 40 cents. In the view of some of us, $40 
million remains a substantial piece of money. 
The administration made virtually no effort 
to justify such an outlay. The House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee conducted eight 
days of hearings on the omnibus bill in April; 
perhaps half an hour, all told, was devoted to 
Title I. HUD Secretary Robert C. Weaver, 
confessing that he was “not an expert” on rat 
control, gave the matter two pages of testi- 
mony only. 
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Weaver's department has an expert on rats, 
Leonard Ozarniecki; he never was asked to 
testify; he did not even accompany Weaver 
to the hearings. One estimate of rat popula- 
tion reportedly came from D. E. Davis, of the 
Department of Zoology of Pennsylvania State 
University; he did not testify either. Rep. 
Garry Brown, R-Mich., asked Weaver how he 
came up with the figure of $20 million a year. 
It developed that Weaver thought 5 million 
persons was a nice number of persons to be 
served, and $4 per capita was a nice sum to 
spend; so he multiplied the one by the other. 
Presto, $20 million. 

Just last year, the Congress took an ad- 
mirable step toward improving the distribu- 
tion of federal funds for local health pro- 
grams. In the place of specific-purpose 
grants, the Congress authorized block grants 
instead. The effect was to give local health 
Officials greater flexibility in meeting local 
needs. Every student of local government ap- 
plauded the step. But the rat control bill 
would have been wholly inconsistent with 
this improvement in public finance. 

A major question never was answered: In 
the name of the Constitution, how did local 
rat control become a federal problem? Such 
cities as Detroit and Milwaukee have waged 
highly successful extermination programs, 
and financed them on their own. Once fed- 
eral subsidies were authorized for “improved 
garbage collection,” what end could be seen 
to this river of federal funds? The only de- 
fense came from New York’s Rep. William F. 
Ryan, who pleaded that the cities “must be 
aided by the larger financial resources of the 
federal government.” What larger financial 
resources? The U.S. Government is running 
about $20 billion in the red. 

Certainly rats are a problem in city slums, 
but their control does not demand a new pro- 
gram of federal aid. The problem asks of slum 
dwellers that they get off their duffs and 
clean up their own trash; and it asks of city 
governments a locally financed program of 
extermination and sanitation. Why look to 
Washington for this? Why don't the cities 
look to their own needs first? 


HOW JACKSONVILLE NEGROES AND 
LOCAL OFFICIALS HANDLED THE 
RIOT PLEA OF LAST WEEK 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
often heard it said that a person can do 
an unlimited amount of good if he is 
willing to let someone else get the credit. 
This the Negroes of Jacksonville and the 
local officials have proved to be true; for 
nationally they did not seek or receive 
the credit they earned in turning back 
pleas of Rap Brown for insurrection. 

The following newspaper article from 
the August 10 edition of the Jacksonville 
Journal relates the events as they oc- 
curred: 


(By Monroe Campbell) 

Veteran lawmen assigned to preserve the 
peace during black-power advocate H, Rap 
Brown’s visit here yesterday were incredulous 
when they learned that Gov. Claude Kirk 
also had decided to be a last-hour visitor. 

And they were considerably alarmed when 
Kirk made known his plans to enter Durkee 
Field alone during the time that Brown was 
to speak. 
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No plans had been made to provide the 
additional protection officers felt the gov- 
ernor should have and the plan for handling 
Brown’s appearance was working smoothly. 

Working with lawmen were a number of 
Negroes opposed to Brown’s visit. “Every- 
thing was going so smoothly,” officers said 
when they learned that Kirk had arrived in 
Jacksonville at about 7:30 p.m., just half an 
hour before Brown was to speak. 

“Our plan was working fine and the Ne- 
groes were handling it well themselves,” an 
officer said. 

Kirk's unexpected arrival made adjust- 
ments in officer deployment necessary to pro- 
vide adequate cover protection for the chief 
executive. 

The first inkling officers here had that 
Kirk would put in an appearance was a tele- 
phone call about 6:30 p.m, when Sheriff Dale 
Carson was advised by the governor's office 
that the governor might fly to Jacksonville. 

“I didn’t know for sure he was coming until 
he got here at 7:30,” said Carson who with 
Mayor Hans Tanzler met the governor at 8th 
Street and the Expressway. 

Neither the mayor nor the sheriff went 
inside the park with the governor. 

Tanzler said that he did not want to go in 
“because of the terrible danger that he 
(Kirk) might precipitate something in there. 
There would be nothing I could do if I went 
in there anyway,” Tanzler said. 

Another factor keeping him outside the 
park, said Tanzler, was the fact that 200 to 
300 young people were with him who were op- 
posed to Brown’s being here. “I was afraid 
if I went in that they might follow me. 

“And the crowd around me was as big or 
bigger than the one inside,” Tanzler said. 
Tanzler said the group was him “to 
get him (Kirk) out of there before trouble 
started. He ought to let the man (Brown) 
talk and get on out of here,” the mayor said 
the crowd told him. 

Tanzler was awestruck when, during a 
brief stop at a service station, Kirk an- 
nounced that he was going into the park. 
He said he would just wander in unobtru- 
sively. 

“You say you're going into the park?” 
Tanzler asked, 

“Sure I am. They're all Floridians, aren't 
they?” the governor replied. 

Brown had just overcome microphone and 
heckling difficulties and was just beginning 
to speak when Kirk, accompanied by a Negro 
National Guard lieutenant and several 
plainclothes detectives, entered the stands, 
He was greeted by both applause and cat- 
calls. 

“Hey, Cat, what are you doing here?” asked 
one youth wearing a tam and sunglasses. 

“Hey, Hollywood,” another called. 

Kirk smiled and shook hands and talked 
with a number of Negroes who flocked around 


He later was to be snubbed by Brown, 
Just as Carson had been earlier upon Brown’s 
arrival at Imeson airport. Carson had at- 
tempted to read from Florida's riot act, but 
Brown walked quickly around the sheriff 
without listening. 

Kirk was preceded into Jacksonville by a 
battalion of National Guard troops, who came 
here, according to the guard’s top officer, on 
a routine training move. 

Last night, as Maj. Gen. Henry W. McMil- 
lan was accompanying Kirk, he told news- 
men that all the guardsmen were at Camp 
Blanding. 

from the National Guard's 146th 
Signal Battalion motored into Jacksonville 
yesterday afternoon and bivouacked for the 
night at the Cedar Hills Armory. They left 
early today. 

McMillan said today that the troops had 
been receiving special riot-control training 
at Camp Blanding as had all guardsmen on 
summer training. He said the movement to 
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Cedar Hills was part of their training and 
that other troops may do the same thing in 
the next few days. 


THE RAINBOW DIVISION’S 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, today, August 
14, marks the 50th anniversary of the 42d 
Infantry Division, New York Army Na- 
tional Guard. 

Some of the men who will attend the 
50th anniversary celebration of the Rain- 
bow Division at Camp Drum on August 
26 were among those who heard the 
stirring words of one of the division's 
most famous and most intrepid World 
War I commanders, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, when he addressed the annual 
reunion of Rainbow Division veterans in 
Washington, D.C., on July 14, 1935. As 
no other American general could, he 
evoked in the minds of those who heard 
him their days together in what was still 
called the Great War. He mourned the 
Rainbow Division’s combat losses, and he 
inspired her veterans. 

He spoke as follows: 

It was seventeen years ago—those days of 
old have vanished, tone and tint. . . . Ghosts 
in olive drab and sky blue and German gray 
pass before our eyes; voices that have stolen 
away in the echoes from the battlefields no 
more ring out. ... Faint bugles sounding 
reveille, far drums beating the long roll, the 
crash of guns, the rattle of musketry—the 
still white crosses! 

We are met to remember. The shadows are 
lengthening. The Division’s birthdays are 
multiplying; we are growing old together. 
But the story which we commemorate helps 
us to grow old gracefully. That story is known 
to all of you. It needs no profuse panegyrics. 
It is the story of the American soldier of the 
World War. My estimate of him was formed 
on the battlefield many years ago and has 
never changed. I regarded him then, as I 
regard him now, as one of the world’s great- 
est figures—not only in the era which wit- 
nessed his achievements but for all eyes and 
for all time. I regarded him as not only one 
of the greatest military figures but also as 
one of the most stainless; his name and fame 
are the birthright of every American citizen. 

The world’s estimate of him will be 
founded not upon any one battle or even 
series of battles....The time indeed 
may come when the memory of the flelds of 
Champagne and Picardy, of Verdun and the 
Argonne shall be dimmed by the obscurity 
of revolving years and recollected only as a 
shadow of ancient days. But even then the 
enduring fortitude, the patriotic self-abne- 
gation, and the unsurpassed military genius 
of the American soldier of the World War 
will stand forth in undimmed luster; in 
his youth and strength, his love and loyalty, 
he gave all that mortality can give. He needs 
no eulogy from me or from any other man; 
he has written his own history, and written 
it in red on his enemy’s breast. But when I 
think of his patience under adversity, of 
his courage under fire, and of his modesty 
in victory I am filled with an emotion I can- 
not express. He belongs to history as fur- 
nishing one of the greatest examples of suc- 
cessful and disinterested patriotism. He be- 
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longs to posterity as the instructor of future 
generations in the principles of liberty and 
right. He belongs to the present—to us—by 
his glory, by his virtues, and by his achieve- 
ments. . However horrible the incidents 
of war may be, the soldier who is called upon 
to offer and to give his life for his country 
is the noblest development of mankind. 

On such an occasion as this, my thoughts 
go back to those men who went with us to 
their last charge. In memory’s eye I can see 
them now—forming grimly for the attack, 
blue-lipped, covered with sludge and mud, 
chilled by the wind and rain of the foxhole, 
driving home to their objective and to the 
judgment seat of God. I do not know the 
dignity of their birth, but I do know the 
glory of their death. They died unquestion- 
ing, uncomplaining, with faith in their 
hearts and on their lips the hope that we 
would go on to victory. 

Never again for them staggering columns, 
bending under soggy packs, on many a weary 
march from dripping dusk to drizzling dawn. 
Never again will they trudge ankle-deep 
through the mud on shell-shocked roads. 
Never again will they stop cursing their luck 
long enough to whistle through chapped lips 
a few notes as some clear voice raises the 
lilt of “Madelon.” Never again ghostly 
trenches, with their maze of tunnels, drifts, 
pits, dugouts,— never again, gentlemen un- 
afraid. 

They have gone beyond the mists that 
blind us here and become part of that beau- 
tiful thing we call the Spirit of the Unknown 
Soldier, In chambered temples of silence 
the dust of their dauntless valor sleeps, wait- 
ing. Waiting in the chancery of Heaven the 
final reckoning of Judgment Day: “Only 


those are fit to live who are not afraid to 
die.” 


When the 42d Division assembled at 
Camp Mills near Garden City, Long Is- 
land, in August of 1917, Douglas MacAr- 
thur was its chief of staff and Maj. Gen. 
William Mann its commander. The roll 
of its components listed 26 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

There were infantrymen from New 
York, Ohio, Iowa, and Alabama; artil- 
lerymen from Illinois, Indiana, and Min- 
nesota; engineers from South Carolina, 
California, and North Carolina; ma- 
chinegunners from Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, and Georgia; trench mortarmen 
from Maryland; military police from 
Virginia; signalmen from Missouri; am- 
munition men from Kansas; supply 
trainmen from Texas; ambulance and 
field hospital men from New Jersey, Ten- 
nessee, Oklahoma, Michigan, Oregon, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and the District of 
Columbia; and cavalrymen from Louisi- 
ana. 

During August and September, the di- 
vision underwent intensive training. 
There were no leaves, passes were lim- 
ited, and officers and men fared alike. 
By the time that transport vessels were 
ready to take it to France, the division 
was ready, too. Sailing in convoy from 
Hoboken, the ships carrying the division 
were so cramped that each man could 
be allowed only 45 minutes on deck each 
day. Lifebelts were worn at all times. 
After 14 days, the convoy steamed up the 
Loire to St. Nazaire. 

The infantry regiments were im- 
mediately disembarked and transported 
in small “40 and 8” French boxcars to 
training areas south of Toul in eastern 
France. The artillery brigade was sent to 
the artillery training center at Coetqui- 
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don in the Breton Peninsula, and there 
received its quota of French 75’s and 155 
heavies. The division’s headquarters was 
established at Vaucouleurs in the Lor- 
raine country. 

After a short stay in the Vaucouleurs 
area, the division moved to Rolampont, 
where it spread out into the farms and 
villages of the Meuse River Valley. By 
the following March, it was decided that 
the Rainbow Division was ready for the 
test of mounting an attack. The division 
had already withstood an enemy raid, 
endured a night gas attack, and had 
conducted itself well in performing 
trench duties. The target of the attack 
was to be a section of German trench on 
the Salient du Feys. A battalion of the 
168th Infantry was assigned to make 
the raid. Its performance meant that 
from then on the Rainbow Division was 
rated by friend and foe alike as a superb 
fighting machine. 

By now the Germans were ready to 
launch their great attack against the 
British and French to the north and 
west in a desperate atempt to end the 
war before the American Army was fully 
ready for combat. At 4:40 on the morn- 
ing of Thursday, March 21, 1918, the 
German offensive fell on the British 5th 
Army located about 170 miles to the 
Rainbow’s left. A second German strike, 
aimed ultimately at the Marne and at 
Paris, immediately followed, causing the 
four French divisions then serving with 
the 42d to be withdrawn. This left the 
Rainbow to guard the entire Baccarat 
section on the Lorraine front. For 82 
days the division was in almost continu- 
ous combat. When the division was re- 
lieved on June 21, the French general, 
under whose corps command the Divi- 
sion had served, commended the 42d for 
its “defensive ardor, the spirit of meth- 
od, and the discipline shown by all of 
its officers and men.” 

On July 4, the division was pivoted 
westward in a series of forced marches 
to join the French 4th Army. The Rain- 
bow was deployed in the middle of the 
French line to defend the sector north 
of the village of Suippes on the road to 
8 one of the enemy’s prime objec- 

ves. 

Learning of the Germans' plan to at- 
tack on July 15, the French commander 
ordered his artillery batteries to com- 
mence firing 40 minutes before the 
planned German bombardment which 
came at 12:15 a.m. The artillery fire 
could be heard in Paris, nearly a hundred 
miles away. The German infantry at- 
tacked in strength. By afternoon, the 
outcome was clear, the Germans’ last 
great attack of the war had failed. The 
initiative now passed to the Allies who 
opened a relentless offensive which never 
ceased until the Armistice of Novem- 
ber 11. 

Meanwhile, the 42d Division was with- 
drawn from the Champagne front and 
ordered to join the French 6th Army. By 
July 25, the division had reached Chateau 
Thierry where it relieved the units of the 
exhausted 26th Division. The Germans 
were pulling back, and the division’s 
orders were to press the attack. Step by 
step, the division fought forward: La 
Croix Rouge Ferme Beauvardes, Foret de 
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Fere, Villiers-sur-Fere. Kilometer by 
kilometer the south bank of the Ourcq 
River was reached. 

Across the Ourcq on the north bank 
was the enemy’s main line of resistance: 
Meurcy Ferme on the right flank, Sergy 
on the left, and Seringes in the center. A 
passage was forced on the 28th of July, 
and Meurcy Ferme taken in hand-to- 
hand combat. Sergy was stormed at 
bayonet point, but it changed hands no 
less than 11 times before the division 
finally held its smoking ruins. The center 
of Seringes still held with its flanking 
guns, barricaded streets, and houses 
swarming with German troops. 

The division’s infantry formed on the 
south bank of the stream and rushed the 
town. The German artillery concentrated 
its fire, German machineguns east and 
west of the town raked the attacking 
Americans fore and aft, but nothing 
could stop the impetus of the charge. The 
river was forded and the slopes ascended. 
Hill 184 was seized. The garrison in the 
town was killed to a man. At dusk on July 
29, the 42d Division was in sole posses- 
sion. 

The division, tired and worn out as it 
was, continued to move forward, led now 
by the 117th Regiment of Engineers, un- 
der Col. William Kelly, acting as infan- 
try. The division’s precision and speed 
prevented the enemy from making & 
stand until the Vesle was reached. By 
that time, the Rainbow Division had 
been relieved by the 4th U.S. Divi- 
sion. 

In the terrible Ourcg battles the Rain- 
bow had lost nearly half its effective 
combat strength. When the division was 
posted to a rest area, it received thou- 
sands of replacements. Soon orders came 
to move to the St. Mihiel front, south- 
east of Verdun. 

Late in the afternoon of September 
10, the division received its battle orders. 
They read: “The 42d Division will attack 
in the center and deliver the main blow.” 
It did so. 

By October 1, the division was mov- 
ing toward the vast and shifting battle- 
field that lay along the 80-mile front of 
the Meuse-Argonne where a million 
American soldiers were to attempt a 
breakthrough in the center of the west- 
ern front to Sedan, a breakthrough 
which would mean the collapse of the 
powerful Hindenburg line and the de- 
feat of Germany. The 42d Division took 
Cote-de-Chatillion, an approach to the 
final victory. 

The Rainbow was then assigned to the 
lst Corps for the final drive toward 
Sedan, and the strongest enemy re- 
sistance was on the front of the 42d 
Division. 

Fighting ended on November 11. The 
armistice found the division at Buzancy. 
With three other divisions it was selected 
for the occupation of Germany, and 
marched through Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg to the Rhine. 

On this historic occasion of the 50th 
anniversary of the Rainbow Division, my 
most enthusiastic congratulations are 
extended to its officers and men and to 
its veterans. Thousands upon thousands 
of stanchly patriotic New Yorkers have 
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fought for the cause of freedom in the 
division’s 50 years of courage and mili- 
tary distinction. 

Some of the division’s units go even 
farther back in time than 50 years. The 
famous 69th New York Infantry, the 
“Fighting 69th,” was organized in 1851, 
and fought during the Civil War with 
extraordinary bravery. The entire 69th 
Regiment volunteered for duty in the 
Spanish-American War. The 69th fought 
in the Mexican expedition in 1916 and 
in both world wars. In its battles of the 
Civil War, the Spanish-American War, 
and the world wars, “It never disobeyed 
an order; it never lost a flag.” 

The Rainbow Division was reactivated 
for duty in World War II on July 14, 
1943, the 26th anniversary of the Battle 
of Champagne. Its combat record in Eu- 
rope was a distinguished one. It drove 
through the Siegfried Line, took Wurz- 
burg, captured Schweinfurt, seized Furth, 
crossed the Danube, and marched 
through Munich. 

The 50th anniversary of the Rain- 
bow Division belongs to all its veterans, 
and to those who currently serve in it. 
The emphasis given here to its heroic 
soldiering during the First World War is 
due merely to the fact that it was for 
this conflict that the division was first 
organized 50 years ago. 

Rainbow Division veterans at their 
50th anniversary will be thinking of the 
man known affectionately to them only 
as “Father.” The Reverend Francis P. 
Duffy was admired and respected not 
only by his boys of the Fighting 69th, 
but also by the men of all the units of 
the AEF’s 42d Infantry Division. 

He faced every danger confronted by 
the men to whose spiritual needs he min- 
istered during the horrors of war. His 
government decorated him with the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross and the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. France awarded 
him the Legion of Honor and the Croix 
de Guerre with palm. 

After the war, in addition to all his 
many priestly duties, he served the di- 
vision as chaplain of the National Asso- 
ciation of Rainbow Veterans, and his 
presence was an important part of its 
annual reunions. On June 26, 1932, at St. 
Vincent’s Hospital in New York City, he 
departed this life, respected by all who 
had known him, beloved by the men of 
the Rainbow. 

The division’s parade on August 26, 
the highlight of the golden anniversary 
observance, will be an event to bring 
pride and inspiration to any New Yorker 
fortunate enough to see it or to partici- 
pate in it. I share the feelings toward 
the 42d Division that all of those at Camp 
Drum will experience on the day of the 
divisional parade. 


STATEHOOD FOR PUERTO RICO 
STILL LIVES 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SayLor] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on July 23, 
1967, a plebiscite was held in Puerto Rico, 
the results having been hailed by the sup- 
porters of Commonwealth status as con- 
clusive proof that our Caribbean Ameri- 
cans wish to make permanent their status 
as second-class American citizens. A de- 
tailed analysis of the vote clearly proves 
ae this assertion is both gratuitous and 

se. 

The official returns show that the Com- 
monwealth cause received slightly more 
than 60 percent of the votes cast and the 
statehood cause received slightly less 
than 39 percent, while a smaller number, 
less than 1 percent, voted for independ- 
ence. 

In a very true sense this was not a 
plebiscite, because in a true plebiscite you 
have only two choices—either yes or no 
on any one proposition. In the voting in 
Puerto Rico, the voters were asked to 
choose either Commonwealth, statehood 
or independence, 

Because of this fact both the Statehood 
Party and the Independence Party boy- 
cotted the plebiscite and tens of thou- 
sands of registered voters did not par- 
ticipate. Only 65.8 percent of the 1,100,000 
registered Puerto Ricans who were eligi- 
ble to vote participated in the referen- 


dum. 

The Statehood Republican Party by its 
official action not only officially boycotted 
the referendum, but at the same time, on 
July 23, held their conventions at party 
headquarters all across the island. 

When the Statehood Republican Party 
decided to boycott the ballot box on July 
23, Mr. Luis A. Ferré, the party’s chief- 
tain for many years, and its candidate 
for Governor during the last election, 
formed a nonpartisan group under the 
title of the “United Statehooders Asso- 
ciation,” and led thousands to the polls 
to testify that there is a growing aware- 
ness of the second-class status as Ameri- 
cans in Puerto Rico and their intense 
desire to become first-class American cit- 
izens who were willing to vote for state- 
hood. 

The vote for statehood predominated 
in 10 of the island’s 87 precincts, whereas, 
not a single precinct has been won by 
the statehood candidate in the guberna- 
torial election in 1964. The Common- 
wealth concept lost ground in the refer- 
endum in both San Juan and Ponce, 
Puerto Rico’s main urban centers; in- 
deed, the “statehooders” won in the city 
of Ponce and only lost by several thou- 
sand in San Juan. 

The march to statehood in Puerto Rico 
has been steady and inexorable like an 
ever rising tide. In 1952 the statehood 
proponents garnered 12 percent of the 
popular vote; in 1960 they won 32 per- 
cent; in 1964, 34.7 percent; and now, in 
1967, they have captured 38.9 percent 
of the vote. Who is to say that a majority 
vote is beyond their grasp in the guber- 
natorial election in 1968? 

Mr. Ferré stated before the July refer- 
endum that a vote of more than 35 per- 
cent for statehood would be a victory for 
his cause. After the balloting, he was 
justified in asserting that “the mountain 
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has been moved”—a reference to the 
Commonwealth symbol on the referen- 
dum ballot. 

Culturally, the Puerto Ricans’ primary 
heritage is Spanish, and probably al- 
ways will be, but, as Mr. Ferré has ob- 
served: 

The Constitution does not define cul- 
turally what an American is. It does not 
define linguistically what an American is. 
It only defines him politically and legally, 
and if you believe in liberty and equality 
you can be an American. 


There is a growing awareness in Puerto 
Rico because of radio, television, and 
travel to the States that the islanders 
are progressively more attracted to the 
mainland culture and consequently to 
the call of statehoood. The growing study 
of history of the United States in the 
islands has made the younger generation 
cognizant that many of our 50 States had 
a similar Spanish heritage, for example, 
Florida, Texas, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia. 

Every Puerto Rican was cognizant that 
similar arguments were advanced 
against the admission of Hawaii as the 
50th State in our Union. And who can 
deny that that State has contributed 
materially to the well-being of our sister- 
hood of States. 

Mr. Ferré, however, does not expect 
Puerto Rico to become a State within 
a year or two; he does not even desire 
such a swift transition. It would take 
from 6 to 10 years for the island to reach 
the economic level traditionally required 
of territories before admission to the 
Union. The growth rate of the economy, 
however, will continue to expand, even 
though the widely heralded exemptions 
from Federal taxation are of exaggerated 
importance: Puerto Ricans “are now 
paying taxes indirectly,” Ferré reminds 
us, “because they are losing appropria- 
tions that the States get from the Fed- 
eral Government.” With statehood, the 
Federal funds coming into Puerto Rico 
would more than offset the new Federal 
tax burden. 

After the according of statehood, there 
would follow a decade during which 
Washington would assist the new State 
with special help. “The first year,” says 
Ferré, “we would pay income taxes and 
the Federal Government would return 90 
percent, then 80 percent the next year 
and so on until nothing was returned 
after 10 years,” except the normal ap- 
propriations available to every State of 
the United States. 

This, I submit, is an altogether sensi- 
ble proposal. 

The Bureau of the Census informs me 
that there are at the present time in 
Puerto Rico about 2,668,000 people. 

Since the growth of the island has 
been phenomenal in population, indus- 
try, and per capita income during the 
last number of years; since the average 
Congressman represents about 450,000 
people; since the sentiment for statehood 
is growing by leaps and bounds; since 
this group of Puerto Ricans has no voice 
in Congress; since they would be en- 
titled to at least five seats in the House 
of Representatives, two Senators, if 
granted statehood, I am introducing 
legislation today to give Puerto Rico two 
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Delegates to the Congress rather than 
one Resident Commissioner as now pro- 
vided by law. 

The provisions of the bill are as 
follows: 

HR— 

A bill to amend the Act of March 2, 1917, as 
it relates to the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the first 

two sentences of section 36 of the Act en- 

titled An Act to provide a civil government 
for Puerto Rico, and for other purposes”, 

approved March 2, 1917, as amended (48 

U.S.C, 891), are amended to read as follows: 

“The qualified electors of Puerto Rico shall 

choose two Resident Commissioners to the 

United States at each general election (1) 

who shall not be of the same political party, 

(2) whose term of office shall be two years 

from the third of January following such 

general election, and (3) who shall be en- 
titled to receive official recogintion as such 

a Commissioner by all of the departments 

of the Government of the United States, 

upon presentation, through the Department 
of State, of a certificate of election of the 

Governor of Puerto Rico.” 

Sec. 2. Any law, rule, or regulation of the 
United States (including any rule or regula- 
tion of the House of Representatives) which 
refers to the Resident Commissioner to the 
United States from Puerto Rico shall be held 
and considered to refer to both of the Resi- 
dent Commissioners to the United States 
from Puerto Rico. 

Sec. 3. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall not affect the term 
of office of the Resident Commissioner to the 
United States from Puerto Rico serving in 
such office on the date of enactment of this 
Act. The amendment made by the first sec- 
tion of this Act shall be applicable with re- 
spect to the next general election held by 
Puerto Rico after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


DOUBLE SMALL WATERSHED 
PROGRAM 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from from Iowa 
(Mr. ScHwENGEL] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 11, the upper Mississippi area of 
NACD held their annual summer meet- 
ing in the First Congressional District of 
Iowa, in Davenport. The keynote address 
was on the subject “Meeting America’s 
Upstream Water Needs.” It was delivered 
by John Wilder, vice president of the 
National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts from Tennessee. 

The main thrust of Mr. Wilder’s mes- 
sage was that to meet America’s up- 
stream water needs we must complete 
the small watershed program in this 
century. To do this would require dou- 
bling the current effort in watershed 
development. He said: 

Seldom has a program so quickly attained 
popularity and widespread acclaim. It has 
created new vitality in communities across 
the nation, has preserved and developed 
agricultural commerce, and has improved 
the living standards of many of our people. 
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The NACD also gave delegates a leaf- 
let entitled “Accelerating America’s 
Watershed Program.” It consists of sev- 
eral pages of facts, charts, and tables 
which substantiate the need. 

I endorse this need wholeheartedly. 
I would like to bring it to the attention 
of every Member of the Congress. There- 
fore, I include both documents in full 
in the RECORD: 

MEETING AMERICA’s UPSTREAM WATER NEEDS 
(By John Wilder) 

The passage, in 1954, of the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act (Pub- 
lic Law 566) committed this nation to a dis- 
tinctive philosophy of water management 
and development. From now on, said the 
Congress in effect, upstream as well as down- 
stream water problems are to receive signifi- 
cant federal attention aimed at solving 
flooding, sediment, and other water problems. 
The local watershed, as a natural and con- 
venient unit, is to be the focus of conserva- 
tion efforts, and the role of land treatment 
as an essential element in successful water 
development programs is to be emphasized. 

Another principle was firmly established 
by Passage of P.L. 566, based on experience 
reaching back to demonstration projects in 
the 1930’s work in 11 large watersheds au- 
thorized under the 1955 Flood Control Act, 
the pioneering efforts of privately-organized 
watershed associations, and the Pilot Water- 
shed Program. This was that local sponsor- 
ship would have to be the keystone of every 
watershed project. This principle of local 
leadership, long advocated and exemplified 
by the Soil and Water Conservation Districts 
of the country, has proven its merit as the 
watershed program has unfolded. 

Conservation District leaders are proud of 
the contribution that they have made in our 
upstream watersheds toward preventing 
floods, reducing sediment pollution, improv- 
ing water supplies for towns and industries, 
and expanding recreational opportunities. 
Districts helped to formulate this program, 
and have sponsored every one of the applica- 
tions for assistance that have been prepared. 
Districts also supported amendments to the 
original act which have broadened its appli- 
cation and made it more useful to larger 
numbers of people. 

Seldom has a program so quickly attained 
popularity and widespread acclaim. It has 
created new vitality in communities across 
the nation, has preserved and developed agri- 
cultural commerce, and has improved the 
living standard of many of our people. 

As gratifying as our progress with up- 
stream watershed work has been, there is 
today serious cause for concern. The great 
number of resolutions submitted to our 
NACD Water Resources Committee at the 
Cincinnati convention in February, and the 
significant actions in this field taken by the 
NACD Council at that same session, testify 
to the concern which is felt by District 
leaders across the country. 

First, there is a growing belief that the 
Public Law 566 program, as it is presently 
constituted, needs basic improvements in 
order to meet the broad spectrum of water 
problems we face in America today. The 
NACD Council has already recommended a 
number of specific changes in the law, de- 
signed to broaden and improve the program 
as a whole. Authority for federal cost-shar- 
ing for water quality improvement, use of 
long-term contracts for land treatment, and 
the expenditure of federal funds to acquire 
land, easements, and rights-of-way are 
among these suggested changes. Many other 
recommendations—such as giving local 
sponsors the option to request federal con- 
tracting services—are in the long list of 
Council recommendations. 

It is clear that District leaders believe that 
much can be done to improve the basic au- 
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thorities under which watershed work is con- 
ducted, and the operating policies estab- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture. In 
addition, there appears to be considerable 
support for the idea of a thorough review of 
the process by which watershed projects are 
authorized and the purposes for which they 
can be approved. These are important ques- 
tions, and NACD is acting to follow through 
on the Council’s instructions. 

In addition, there is a second area of con- 
cern which I know is shared by all of us here 
today. This is the constitutional stalemate 
between the executive and legislative 
branches of the federal government over the 
manner in which work plans for P.L. 566 
projects are reviewed and approved. 

The Congress has made it clear that it in- 
tends to follow the provisions of the law 
which gives the Public Works and Agricul- 
ture Committees authority to authorize proj- 
ects. On the other hand, the President has 
said that this provision which delegates the 
power of approval to Congressional commit- 
tees, along with similar provisions in other 
federal statutes, is unconstitutional. 

The latest development in the controversy 
is that the Administration has directed the 
Department of Agriculture to submit all 
pending watershed work plans to the Con- 
gress, but has made it known that even if 
they are approved, the Executive Branch will 
not proceed with the projects until the law 
is changed. The Budget Bureau has proposed 
that Congress either review work plans for 30 
days and neither approve nor disapprove 
them, or that they act on work plans in one 
or more “omnibus” bills each session. The 
Congress, apparently, continues to believe 
that the present system is entirely satis- 
factory. 

I do not believe that Soil and Water Con- 
servation Districts or the NACD should pre- 
sume to argue the merits of this con- 
stitutional question. We are certain that the 
issue will be resolved. But we do urge that 
it be settled as soon as possible. Further de- 
lays in the approval of projects, such as those 
experienced last year, can only disrupt care- 
fully worked-out plans at every level of gov- 
ernment, endanger state and local appropria- 
tions in support of projects, and deny com- 
munities needed protection and precious wa- 
ter supplies. 

The first concern that I have described, 
namely making improvements in legislation 
and policies under which watershed projects 
are prosecuted, is a continuing one. The 
second, the constitutional issue, is a tem- 
porary problem, we trust. 

But there is a third, and even more seri- 
ous concern of a long-range nature, and it 
is this that I would like to discuss now. The 
watershed program is slipping further and 
further behind the demonstrated need and 
public demand. According to the Conserva- 
tion Needs Inventory, there are some 8,300 
small watersheds that require treatment. The 
actual number of potential projects may be, 
and probably is, even higher. An outstand- 
ing effort on the part of all concerned has 
resulted in over 800 projects being brought 
to the operations (construction) stage. But 
this is only 10 per cent of the need and is 
clearly not enough. z 

Upstream flood losses alone amount to over 
a billion dollars a year. Sediment damages 
valued at 87.5 million dollars a year occur 
in upstream watersheds. There are mount- 
ing demands for water storage and conser- 
vation measures on the land that will en- 
hance recreation, improve hunting and fish- 
ing, provide water to towns and industries, 
and create sorely-needed jobs, 

The recent passage of the Water Resources 
Planning Act will put additional strains on 
funds and services available to Districts and 
other local sponsors. Under this legislation, 
river basin planning commissions can be 
created and financed, They will be respon- 
sible for planning water resource develop- 
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ment in large river systems. Experience so 
far indicates that upstream watershed proj- 
ects will be required in very large numbers 
if truly comprehensive river basin develop- 
ment is to be achieved. 

This need to move more rapidly over- 
shadows all others in the watershed program. 
It is imperative that we move the program 
ahead faster—substantially faster—to meet 
the water needs of today and the future. 
Currently, only about half of the applica- 
tions received each year can be allocated 
planning assistance. The rest lie dormant in 
a steadily-increasing backlog. It should be 
noted that the situation would be far worse 
if the state and local governments had not 
substantially increased their contribution of 
funds and services to this program. 

We are simply moving too slowly. We need 
to accelerate, and speedily. On the basis of 
the resolutions approved by the NACD Coun- 
cil at Cincinnati, the recommendations of our 
Water Resources Committee, and the demon- 
strated concern of the Soil and Water Con- 
servation Districts of the country, the NACD 
Board of Directors has decided to give ac- 
celeration of the upstream watershed pro- 
gram top priority in the year directly ahead. 

After a careful examination of the facts, 
and the rate of progress which has been 
achieved to date, we have established a goal 
to guide us in achieving our objectives. We 
believe that we must seek to bring every 
potential small watershed project in the 
U.S—all 8,300 of them to the operations 
stage by the end of this century—by the year 
2000. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man has just issued a statement describing 
the policy of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in the field of conservation and re- 
source development. It is entitled “Resources 
in Action: Agriculture/2000.” It calls. for 
the attainment of a number of significant 
conservation objectives by the year 2000. 
We believe that no objective is more im- 
portant than the completion of the land 
treatment and water development work in 
our small watersheds, and that it is appro- 
priate that we should aim for this to be under 
way by the end of the century. 

We are, to be sure, currently engaged in a 
military struggle which must affect the rate 
at which we can support any domestic pro- 
gram. But as we seek to preserve our coun- 
try’s interests abroad, we must fight to pre- 
serve our country and its resources at home. 
We must not allow our resources to be 
wasted, or our development to be retarded, 
for lack of investment in land and water 
resources in our upstream watersheds. We 
can delay no longer: we must accelerate the 
watershed program sharply to meet critical 
needs and maintain essential local interest. 

I believe that Congress is in a receptive 
mood, in this regard, as evidenced by the 
recent action of the House of Representatives 
in removing the limits on new watershed 
planning and construction starts. And I was 
pleased to hear Senator Allen Ellender, of 
Louisiana, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, say in 
his keynote address to the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress last month (quote). 

“I am hopeful that this small watershed 
program will be more comprehensive and 
more fast-moving in the future than it has 
sometimes seemed in the past.” 

There have been other encouraging indi- 
cations in the Congress. During hearings on 
1968 appropriations, Senator Karl Mundt of 
South Dakota, a member of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, said (quote) “The 
budget we are considering actually reflects 
a slow down in the small watershed pro- 
gram. This disappoints me.” In introducing 
amendments to P.L, 566 in late June, Rep- 
resentative Fred Schwengel of Iowa, a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Public Works 
said (quote) "There is need to accelerate this 
program. It is moving fast but far from fast 
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enough.“ Also in June—at hearings on water- 
shed work plans—Representative James C. 
Wright of Texas, Chairman of the Watershed 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Public Works, expressed the view that 
(quote) “the rate of development in the 
small watershed program should at least be 
doubled. . effective immediately!” 

if we are to move all 8,300 watershed proj- 
ects into the operations stage by the year 
2000 (and we must remember that there 
are probably even more than that that are 
needed), we must gear up to do the job in 
an effective and orderly fashion. To begin 
with, we must double the present rate of 
watershed planning and construction to 
about 200 per year. We must double the rate 
of local and state appropriations that sup- 
port this program. And, because each proj- 
ect costs about $1 million in federal funds 
on the average, we will need to secure a 
federal appropriation of about $200 million 
each year for this work. 

This then is our goal: to double the rate 
of planning and construction to 200 projects 
per year, to seek $200 million per year in 
federal watershed funds, and to double local 
and state contributions for watershed pur- 
poses—all in order to get all of the nation’s 
potential watershed projects in the opera- 
tions stage by the year 2000. 

This will be a tremendous task. But, as the 
benefits of these projects show, it will be 
well worth the effort. If all these projects 
are completed, we will prevent almost $14 
billion in agricultural and non-agricultural 
flood damages. We will prevent over 167 mil- 
lion tons of sediment from polluting our 
streams and rivers. We will install over 17.8 
million acres of land treatment measures 
for erosion control and 74 million acres of 
grassland improvement. We will plant 533 
minton trees, develop 12 million acres of 
drainage and irrigation systems, and serve 
10.5 million people and 2,000 communities 
with additional municipal and industrial 
water supplies. The recreational and fish 
and wildlife developments asociated with 
watershed reservoirs will provide 235 million 
visitor-days of use each year. And the pro- 
gram will create 635,000 new jobs and add 
over $5.5 million to local payrolls annually. 

If we succeed, however, it will be the re- 
sult of action by District leaders and friends 
of the Soil and Water Conservation District 
movement at the local level. Now is the time 
for Districts to collect the facts about what 
their watershed projects have accomplished 
for all the people, and what benefits will 
result from action on pending projects and 
those potential projects for which applica- 
tions have not yet been prepared. Now is the 
time to work with agricultural groups, with 
city planners, with sportsmen, with busi- 
nessmen, and with state leaders to find out 
what can be done if the watershed program 
is accelerated in the years ahead. Now is 
the time to take these facts to our elected 
representatives at the local, state, and fed- 
eral level and point out the advantages of 
moving ahead now with the small water- 
shed program. 

We have prepared information which shows 
our lag in meeting the nation’s small water- 
shed needs, the growing backlog of plan- 
ning applications, the slow pace of construc- 
tion and the potential benefits that the na- 
tion would enjoy when this program is car- 
ried to a conclusion. This material, to be 
distributed in a few moments, also shows 
the financial support which will be needed 
to achieve our objective. This information 
will be helpful, but facts about local needs 
and local accomplishments will carry more 
weight in the minds of legislators who will 
have to appropriate the funds and take the 
actions needed to speed up the watershed 
program, 

It is easier to protest an action that we 
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dislike than to work for a positive good. Yet 
we must act positively now if we are to ful- 
fill our objectives of Conservation Develop- 
ment, and Self-Government in the water- 
sheds of the nation. The watershed program 
is one of the sterling accomplishments of 
Soil and Water Conservation Districts. Let 
us act now to ensure the final success of 
what we have set in motion. 


ACCELERATING AMERICA’S WATERSHED 
PROGRAM 


ACTION A NECESSITY 


Significant contributions to the well-being 
of the nation have resulted from upstream 
conservation programs developed under the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act of 1954 (Public Law 566). Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts, and other local or- 
ganizations, have sponsored 2,653 applica- 
tions for federal assistance in controlling 
floods, reducing sediment pollution, develop- 
ing water supplies, and expanding recre- 
ational opportunities. Local and state agen- 
cies have contributed funds to supplement 
federal appropriations, and the program 
represents a creative, effiective, working part- 
nership in the best American traditions. 

Despite its rapid growth, proven acceptabil- 
ity, and demonstrated widespread benefits, 
the watershed program has not realized its 
full potential. Only 817 projects have reached 
the operations stage. The backlog of un- 
serviced applications is mounting, and the 
federal funds available per project are de- 
clining. Yet the demand for upstream water- 
shed protection, conservation, and develop- 
ment continues to grow across America. Here 
is where flood damages amount to one billion 
dollars annually, and where damages from 
sediment pollution have reached $87.5 mil- 
lion each year. Here is where new jobs, new 
water supplies, new recreational facilities, 
and better living standards are imperative. 

There are at least 8,300 watersheds in the 
U.S. that need treatment and development, 
according to the Conservation Needs Inven- 
tory of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The actual number of potential projects is 
probably larger. We are moving far too slowly 
in meeting the need for this work, which 
includes both water development features 
and land conseryation measures. In the 
opinion of the leaders of the nation’s 3,000 
Conservation Districts, we must accelerate 
work under Public Law 566 so that all 8,300 
watershed projects are in the operations 
stage by the end of the century—by the year 
2000. Otherwise we run the risk that local 
interest will decline, that valuable reservoir 
sites will become unavailable, and that 
needed improvements and benefits will be too 
long delayed. 


WHERE WE STAND TODAY 


Here is a summary of the current status 
of watershed projects being prosecuted under 
P.L. 566: 8,300 potential P.L. 566-type proj- 
ects shown in Conservation Needs Inventory 
(1965); 2,653 applications submitted by local 
sponsors (32% of need); 1,311 projects au- 
thorized for planning (16% of need); 817 
Projects approved for operations (10% of 
need); 580 construction starts made (7% of 
need); 175 projects in which construction is 
completed (2% of need). 

Historically, 180 to 220 applications have 
been received each year. Planning funds, 
both federal and non-federal, have been suf- 
ficient to complete 80-100 work plans per 
year. Growing at a rate of about 90 per year, 
the backlog of unserviced applications has 
reached over 1,300 (of which about 300 are 
presently inactive). This backlog represents 
approximately 13 years of work. 

Each year, about 70 projects enter the 
operations (construction) stage. Unfortu- 
nately, the dollars available per project are 
declining. In fiscal year 1968, an average 
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of $76,000 is expected to be available for each 
project in the operations stage. This com- 
pares with $83,000 per project in 1967 and 
$89,000 in 1966, 

At the present rate of progress, we could 
not expect all potential watershed projects to 
renei the operations stage until the year 

2. 
POTENTIAL BENEFITS ENORMOUS 


The small watershed program is small“ in 
name only. If all potential projects are com- 
Pleted, the benefits to the American people 
will be enormous. Additional municipal and 
industrial water supplies will serve 10.5 mil- 
lion people and 2,000 communities. Erosion 
control, grassland improvement, and drain- 
age and irrigation systems will benefit agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural areas alike. 

We will prevent over 167 million tons of 
sediment from polluting our streams and 
lakes, and create recreational and fish and 
wildlife developments which will provide 235 
million visitor-days of use each year. Almost 
$14 billion in agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural flood damages will be prevented, and 
we will create 635,000 new jobs and add over 
$5.5 billion to local payrolls annually. 


WHAT IS NEEDED 


Influential Members of Congress have ex- 
pressed their desire to see a rapid accelera- 
tion of the upstream watershed program. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman has 
called for action to meet major resource goals 
in rural America by the year 2000. The Na- 
tional Association of Soil and Water Con- 
servation Districts believes that we must aim 
at bringing all potential watershed projects 
to the operation stage by the end of the 
century. 

Without considering the applications al- 
ready in the backlog, planning funds would 
have to be at least doubled to take care of 
new applications at the rate they are being 
submitted. 

To accelerate construction proportionately, 
construction funds would have to be in- 
creased to an amount sufficient to construct 
200 projects each year—to keep on a par with 
planning. 

Local and state appropriations for water- 
shed work, now amounting to over $10 mil- 
lion annually, would have to be at least 
doubled if we are to reach our goal. 

In summary, to move all potential projects 
to the operations stage by the year 2000, we 
need to double the rate of planning and con- 
struction to 200 projects per year, to seek 
$200 million per year in federal watershed 
funds, and to double local and state appro- 
priations for watershed work, 

THE FIRST STEP 

To reach our goal, we need to begin now. 
On the basis of resolutions passed by the 
NACD Council, NACD plans to support an 
increase in federal watershed planning funds 
to $10 million and an increase in watershed 
construction funds to $125 million for fiscal 
year 1969. In the years immediately follow- 
ing, we will support additional substantial 
increases up to the level needed to reach 
our objectives. 

Support from Soil and Water Conservation 
Districts, other sponsoring organizations, 
state agencies, and others interested in the 
success of the watershed program will be es- 
sential. Facts need to be gathered locally on 
the accomplishments to date, the forthcom- 
ing accomplishments of pending projects, 
and the benefits of all potential future proj- 
ects. With information of this kind, properly 
prepared and illustrated, we can demonstrate 
clearly and effectively the need to move 
forward. 

The water development and land treatment 
needs of the nation are growing, not dimin- 
ishing. Now is the time to act to ensure the 
final success of the upstream conservation 
work which we have set in motion. 
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BILL FILLS VOID SAYS TASK 
FORCE CHAIRMAN 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
GERALD R. Forn] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude policy statements of the Repub- 
lican Task Force on Crime dated June 
13, June 19, and June 23, 1967: 

REPUBLICAN Tasg FORCE ON CRIME, 
June 13, 1967 
BILL FILLS VOID SAYS TASK FORCE CHAIRMAN 

U.S. Representative Richard H. Poff (R.- 
Va.), Chairman of the House Republican 
Task Force on Crime, today called the Task 
Force endorsed bill authorizing limited court 
supervised bugging “necessary to fill the void 
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created by Monday's Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the Burger Case.” 
_ Poff stated that the McCulloch proposal 
reflects the foresight and planning” needed 
in Congress today. “While the Supreme 
Court knocked out New York's wiretap pro- 
visions,” Poff continued, “the Justice did not 
rule out court authorized wiretapping. 
Rather, the majority opinion calls for legis- 
lative guidelines similar to those contained 
in the Task Force Report of Sunday, June 
11. y 

“We will be able to adjust the bill with 
little difficulty,” Poff stated. “Some lan: 
adjustments are needed but we have stayed 
within the limits of the 4th Amendment and 
do not conflict with yesterday’s ruling.” 

On Sunday, the House Republican Task 
Force on Crime urged passage of legislation 
“to prohibit wiretapping and electronic bug- 
ging except by court authorized Federal, 
State, and local law enforcement officers en- 
gaged in the investigation and prevention of 
organized and certain specified crimes.” 


REPUBLICAN TASK Force ON CRIME, JUNE 19, 
1967 

Congressman Richard H. Poff (R.-Va.) 

Chairman of the House Republican Task 


Force on Crime, said in a speech on the floor 
of the House today that the latest FBI Uni- 
form Crime Report “presents a disgraceful 
picture ...and calls for new laws, better 
laws, stronger laws, laws which make crime 
unattractive and unprofitable.” 

Poff also said that those who shrug off 
the increase in major crime by saying that 
the crime rate is not higher but crime re- 
porting is better are not facing the facts. 
“Perhaps crime reporting is better today than 
it was a generation ago,” said Poff, “but surely 
crime reporting is not measurably better to- 
day than it was a year ago. Accordingly, a 
comparison of crime statistics within that 
time frame is a reasonably reliable indicator 
of the growth in crime.” 

Poff in his floor speech said, The latest 
FBI Uniform Crime Reports compare crime 
in the first three months of 1966 with that in 
the first three months of 1967. That compari- 
son shows an increase of 20% in the 7 major 
crimes. These 7 include 4 crimes of violence 
against the person and 3 property crimes. 
Personal crimes increased more than property 
crimes. The largest increase, 42%, was in the 
crime of robbery as reported in cities with 
populations ranging between 250,000 and 
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“With respect to all 7 crimes, cities with a 
population of 100,000 or more registered a 
total increase of 20%. However, it is a mis- 
take to assume that crime growth is only 
a city problem. Rural areas reported an in- 
crease of only 4 percentage points less, and 
the crime growth rate of 22% in suburban 
communities was even higher than that in 
cities. 

“Neither is there any remarkable difference 
in the reports by geographical region. The 
Northeast, North Central, Southern and 
Western regions ranged between 18% and 
21%. But the District of Columbia sustained 
its inglorious record. Crime in the Nation’s 
Capitol jumped nearly 42%, or more than 
twice the national rate. In the first three 
months of this year 8,957 major crimes were 
committed here. That amounts to more than 
99 crimes per day, 4 each hour, one every 
15 minutes.” 

Congressman Poff said that these figures 
and the facts they dramatize “are disgrace- 
ful” and that “society needs new laws, better 
laws, stronger laws, laws which make crime 
unattractive and unprofitable. Congress must 
act.” 

REPUBLICAN TASK FORCE ON CRIME, JUNE 23, 
1967 
TASK FORCE WELCOMES “MOVING FORCE” ROLE 


The House Republican Task Force on 
Crime today welcomed bi-partisan support 
for its June 5, 1967, Task Force Report urging 
immediate establishment of a Joint Commit- 
tee on Crime. 

Rep. Richard H. Poff (R-Va.), Task Force 
Chairman, offered support for a Resolution 
introduced Friday by Senators Frank Moss 
(D-Utah) and Joseph Tydings (D-Md.). 
Their proposal calls for establishment of a 
Joint Committee on Crime to attack the 
problems of the nation’s spiralling crime 
rate. It is similar to a Resolution introduced 
= „ by Rep. William C. Cramer (R- 

a.) 

“We're not concerned with whose name ap- 
pears on a particular Resolution,” Poff stated. 
“Crime slashes through party lines. It is ob- 
viously a bi-partisan problem requiring im- 
mediate action. The June 5 Task Force Re- 
port called for establishment of a Joint 
Committee on Organized Crime to devote 
‘full time to the development of information 
and legislative proposals to control organized 
crime, its effects and impact.’ If our House 
Republican Task Force on Crime can serve 
as the moving force behind Administration 
proposals, we welcome that role,” Rep. Poff 
concluded. 


GOP AGRICULTURE TASK FORCE 
SAYS GENEVA TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS OFFER NOTHING FOR U.S. 
FARMER 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Minnesota IMr. 
LANGEN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, we who 
constitute the membership of the House 
Republican Task Force on Agriculture 
have come to the conclusion that the 
Geneva Kennedy round trade agree- 
ments represent no victory for the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

As chairman of the task force, it is 
my duty to report that despite the ad- 
ministration’s rosy predictions that agri- 
culture would benefit, we have seen no 
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evidence to substantiate them. In fact, 
the reluctance of the Office of the Spe- 
cial Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions to release the facts relative to the 
concessions made by other nations is a 
clear indication that the American far- 
mer can expect nothing from the new 
agreement. 

Please note that the United States 
agreed to cut tariff rates on swine by 
60 percent. In 1965, swine imports 
amounted to over $19 million. And we 
can be sure that this will increase with 
the lower tariff. But what will U.S. agri- 
culture get in return for this sellout of 
his swine market? Nothing, apparently. 

We on the task force also note that 
the United States agreed to cut tariffs on 
cotton. These tariffs were cut on im- 
ported items worth over $300 million in 
1965. Cotton clothing alone amounted to 
almost $200 million, and the volume will 
surely increase under the lower tariff 
schedules. This is frightening news for 
cotton producers as well as the American 
textile industry. 

Mr. Speaker, these are but two of many 
examples that we could quote. 

We on the task force question the wis- 
dom of using tariffs as the sole basis for 
negotiation. Our regulation of imports 
rests almost wholly on the tariff, which 
we have now reduced. But this is not 
true for other countries, where the tariff 
is only a small part of their arsenal of 
protective devices. The Geneva negotia- 
tions did not touch the batch of variable 
import levies at all, which means such 
levies can still be used to offset any tar- 
iff reductions. Even the Secretary of 
Agriculture now has to admit that the 
Geneva agreements met with no success 
at all on lowering trade barriers on the 
hard-core agricultural products such as 
wheat, feed grains, rice, meats, dairy 
products, poultry and eggs. Even with 
the glowing promises that the new wheat 
agreement would help our growers, the 
fact remains that wheat is still about 30- 
cents a bushel below last year’s price, 
and is still dropping. 

The Office of the Special Representa- 
tive for Trade Negotiations supplied me 
with a list of concessions made by foreign 
nations that would be of interest to my 
home State of Minnesota. It was a list 
of inconsequential items such as tallow 
and “edible offals” with no mention of 
commodities that really constitute agri- 
cultural production in Minnesota. And 
in case anyone wonders what an “offal” 
is, my dictionary gives it two definitions: 
First, trimmings of a butchered animal; 
and, second, rubbish. That last word, Mr. 
Speaker, is an apt description of the non- 
sense that has been circulating about 
benefits from the Geneva agreements for 
American agriculture. The fact is that 
the U.S. farmer gained nothing. 


LET’S DEMONSTRATE FOR THE 
FARMER 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
LANGEN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can farmer has long been the low man 
on this Nation’s economic totem pole, 
as many of us in the Congress have point- 
ed out on various occasions. 

We will be asked to increase the wages 
of Government workers again this year. 
Almost all Americans are guaranteed a 
certain amount in wages through mini- 
mum wage laws. The labor unions 
negotiate for our millions of workers, 
and will increase union wages by a con- 
siderable amount again this year. But 
who will negotiate or even speak for the 
American farmer? 


I am happy to report that the Ameri- 
can farmer has one forceful supporter 
who is speaking for him from his home 
in Minnesota. I refer to Dr. Joseph L. 
Knutson, president of Concordia College, 
of Moorhead, Minn. 

Dr. Knutson, long known for his ac- 
tive participation in national and world 
affairs, is a highly respected voice in the 
political arena as well as for education 
and theology. He recently took up the 
cause of the American farmer in a 
thoughtful and realistic article he wrote 
for the August 8, 1967, issue of the Lu- 
theran Standard. Entitled Let's Demon- 
strate for the Farmer,” it is recommend- 
ed reading for all Americans. 

If there is no objection, I hereby in- 
sert into the Recorp the pertinent re- 
marks by my good friend, Dr. Knutson: 

Let’s DEMONSTRATE FOR THE FARMER 
(By Joseph L. Knutson) 

(Norx.—If we are sincere in praying for 
daily bread, we dare not forget the farmer 
any longer.) 

This spring I attended three district con- 
ventions of The American Lutheran Church. 
They ran pretty much true to form. What- 
ever men may say about the church, no one 
can charge the church with lack of social 
concern. Our fathers used to gather in church 
conventions and discuss the sovereignty of 
God and the responsibility of man, and try 
to bridge the gulf between them. Today 
church conventions are more sociological 
than theological. There are discourses on 
sexuality, divorce, planned parenthood, civil 
rights, avant garde religious journalism, In- 
dians, war and conscientious objectors, the 
urbanization of life, automation and the 
laboring man, poverty, education, and every- 
thing else in a good sociology textbook. 

When these subjects are dealt with in the 
light of God’s revelation in Christ, this is as 
it should be. Too often, though, there is too 
much sociology and not enough Gospel. 

In all this sociological concern there is one 
group that has been overlooked of late. I 
refer to the farmer. There used to be a 
Lutheran agency dealing specifically with 
the problems of rural life, but in the new 
Lutheran Council of the United States of 
America it has become “The Department of 
Church and Community Planning.” 

From 1921 to 1940, almost 20 years, rural 
America suffered severe economic blight. The 
farmer knew depression long before 1929. 
Ever since the end of the Korean conflict 
the economic position of the farmer has 
deteriorated. Now, in 1967, the farmer is worse 
off, parity-wise than at any time save in the 
depth of the depression—way down to 74%. 

We promote a fair deal for the Negro a 
new day for the Indian, more security for the 
laboring man, better salaries for teachers, 
low-cost housing for the urban dwellers, and 
crusades for nearly everybody but the farmer. 
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The economists always pointed to our huge 
surpluses in wheat, feed grains, and dairy 
products as a price depressant. When the 
surpluses disappeared, prices were expected 
to rise. Then, because of the clamor of city 
people again high food prices, the govern- 
ment opened the import gates and flooded 
the markets. 

Farm subsidies have been criticized, but 
how many of us when we sit down to eat 
realize that the farmer through his sweat 
and meager income is actually subsidizing 
our daily bread? We Americans spend only 
18 cents of our pay dollar for food, less than 
any place in the world. 

A few months ago, when housewives 
picketed the food markets because of rising 
prices, where was the support for the farmer 
from church people, students, and social 
workers? If we are concerned about in- 
equality and some people being second-class 
citizens, there should have been demonstra- 
tions and marches for the most underpriv- 
ileged vocational group in America. If we 
believe, as the Apostle Paul says, that we 
should “do good to all men, and especially to 
those who are of the household of faith,” 
The American Lutheran Church should have 
been marching for the farmer. Farmers are 
Still the biggest single vocational group in the 
ALC, even though they are now only 5% 
of the American population. 

In an address at Moorhead shortly after 
the Cuban missile crisis, the then Senator 
Hubert Humphrey credited the farmer and 
American agriculture as the one deterrent 
that kept Khrushchev from pushing the but- 
ton that would have sent a nuclear holocaust 
to the cities of our eastern seaboard. He did 
not dare to push the button because Russia 
did not have the food to fight a war. It is 
also true that America’s abundance of food 
is our prime diplomatic pacifier and tool. 

Inability to make a decent living is driv- 
ing farmers off the land by the millions. It 
is hastening the demise of the family farm. 
Those still on the land put up with living 
conditions far below that of their city 
coun’ X 

What can The American Lutheran Church 
do to help the farmer? (1) We can recognize 
his plight and be sympathetic. (2) We can be 
grateful for what the farmer has done for 
America and for us personally. (3) We can 
pray that God will improve the condition of 
the farmer. (4) At our church conventions we 
can talk about the plight of the farmer as we 
concern ourselves with sex, civil rights, and 
everything else on the sociological scene. (5) 
We can defend the farmer and plead for a 
fair deal for him among our fellow citizens. 
(6) We can put pressure on our president 
and congressmen to protect the farmer’s 
market and not to use food as a bait to pull 
in the vote of our heavily urban population. 
(T) We can help the farmer organize to con- 
trol and protect his market so that he too 
can live with some degree of security and 


dignity. 

After all there would have been no civil 
rights movement if groups other than Negroes 
had not organized and manned it. 

If we are sincere as a church in praying for 
daily bread, I do not know how we dare forget 
the farmer any longer. If you and I as church 
people are concerned about inequality and 
second-class citizens, we ought to demon- 
strate for the farmer. 


LOCAL PARTNERSHIP WORKS IN 
SLUMS 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, for 
those who still believe that Federal 
money is the answer, and the only an- 
swer, to the problems of our cities, I sub- 
mit an article from the New York Sun- 
day News of August 6, 1967, which out- 
lines the success of a locally organized, 
financed, and controlled program which 
is having amazing success. 

The article outlines a “partnership be- 
tween the city government and key ele- 
ments of New York’s business commu- 
nity” and it is getting things done with- 
out massive Federal money. 

As the project head stated: 

Next week we're going to announce that 25 
basketball courts will be lighted for night 
play. It would have taken two years to de- 
velop this idea with government funds. With 
private money it took two months. 


That figures out to one-twelfth the 
time, local versus Federal, and does not 
take into account the nearly sure bet 
that the project was done, locally, at a 
lower cost. 

What is the reaction to this success? 
The article says: 

Washington, D.C., Cleveland, Boston, and 
New Haven have sent inquiries to New York 
to find out how the government-business 
partnership was arranged. The Federal Goy- 
ernment is amazed at what we've done. 


The $30 million in poverty funds 

poured into “model” Detroit before the 
riots there should cause everyone to re- 
assess the value of massive programs 
handed out from the Congress. Add to 
this a statement from an editorial in the 
Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch of Au- 
gust 6, 1967: 
In 1939, average per capita income in the 
U.S. was $695, total government welfare 
spending was less than $10 billion a year and 
unemployment was nearly 14 percent. Today 
per capita income is four times as great, un- 
employment is only one-third as severe and 
the government is spending seven times as 
much on welfare programs—and yet the rate 
of crime has doubled. 


The successes of the New York part- 
nership are even more valuable when 
taken in this light. I place the news ar- 
ticle at this point in the Record: 

BUSINESS AIDS In GHETTO PROBLEMS 
(By Peter Koenig) 

The partnership between the city govern- 
ment and key elements of New York's busi- 
ness community, nurtured last spring at the 
request of Mayor Lindsay, has resulted in 
a new tack for dealing with ghetto problems 
and the dangers of summer violence. 

“Money donated by corporations has given 
our summer program flexibility,” explained 
Barry Gottehrer, head of the Mayor’s Sum- 
mer Task Force to keep things cool. 

“Next week we're going to announce that 
25 basketball courts will be lighted for night 
play. It would have taken two years to 
develop this idea with government funds. 
With private money it took two months.” 

All told, New York business has kicked 
in nearly $800,000 for the city’s summer 
program. Some firms have underwritten the 
cost of playstreets. Others have rented buses 
for out-of-city jaunts. 

Clairol is sponsoring a mobile fashion and 
cosmetic show that travels to the city’s 
poorest neighborhoods, General Motors has 
set up a soapbox derby, with finals in Cen- 
tral Park next Saturday. 
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“There’s an acute awareness at City Hall 
that without private money these programs 
could not have gotten anywhere,” said Peter 
Aschkenasy, a young man in the Parks De- 
partment helping to coordinate the effort of 
the government and business. 

“You can’t get money from City Hall for 
music programs or bus trips for kids, when 
housing and slum clearance and problems 
like this exist. 

“But the businessmen are tickled pink that 
they’ve been asked,” Aschkenasy said. 

WASHINGTON IS AMAZED 

Washington, D.C., Cleveland, Boston and 
New Haven have sent inquiries to New York 
to find out how the government-business 
partnership was arranged. 

“The federal government is amazed at 
what we've done,” said Gottehrer. The busi- 
ness world is supposed to be skeptical about 
the war on poverty. Congress thinks it is, 
and votes accordingly.” 

Much of the partnership’s success, accord- 
ing to Lindsay, is due to the work of the co- 
chairmen of the Citizens Summer Commit- 
tee; Thomas Hoving, and Andrew Heiskell, 
chairman of the board for Time Inc. 

In April, while planning for the summer, 
Lindsay decided to try to rally the resources 
a private sector, to raise money and find 

SUMMER COUNCIL EMERGED 

Out of this decision emerged the Citizens 
Summer Council—a mixed group of 55 busi- 
nessmen, financiers, and labor leaders. 

In June, co-chairman Hoving and Heiskell 
hosted several parties in the tower suite of 
the Time-Life Building, taking advantage of 
the congenial atmosphere to gather pledges 
for money and work from the top echelon of 
New York’s business community. 

Since then, the council, through the labor 
of Peter Aschkenasy, has worked hard to keep 
the contributors informed of what’s going on. 

“Businessmen like to be able to see results,” 
said Aschkenasy. “We've sent out two reports, 
and we help some of the businessmen visit 
the playstreets that they're sponsoring.” 

The mayor, the citizens council, and gov- 
ernment people working with poverty prob- 
lems seem genuinely pleased at the results 
of the fund-raising. 

“These p aren't going to solve basic 
problems. We've learned that only physical 
change will do that,” said Gottehrer, “but 
they buy time for changes that are crucial.” 


SERVE TO EDUCATE 


The programs also have served to educate 
some in the business world to the difficulties 
of dealing with poverty and the lack of com- 
munication between races. 

They have not fostered the face-to-face 
contact between businessman and ghetto 
resident that some regard as an important 
basis for rebuilding trust among the coun- 
try’s split citizenry. 

But they have caused many businessmen 
to take a personal interest in poverty prob- 
lems for the first time. 


PRIDE IS DEVELOPED 


“A real pride in what they've done has 
developed in some of the businessmen,” said 
Aschkenasy. 

“We're hoping that we can carry this pride 
and involvement past September and the end 
of the summer program.” 

Next summer, the council will probably 
concentrate on finding jobs for more kids. 
“This was the weakest part of the program,” 
admitted an aid to Heiskell, “but we got 
started very late.” 


FEDERAL SECURITY PROCEDURES— 
AN ISSUE FOR THE 1968 PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 16 of this year the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Mr. J. Ecgar Hoover, appeared before 
a House Appropriations Subcommittee 
and presented, as he does each year, the 
most comprehensive report on the opera- 
tions of the FBI which is available to 
the public. With regard to the increas- 
ing intelligence operations of the Com- 
munist countries within the United 
States, Mr. Hoover stated: 

Though seeking any and all information 
which may be utilized to weaken the United 
States or implement their plan of world 
communism, special emphasis is being di- 
rected to such objectives as penetration of 
key U.S. agencies, penetration of U.S. indus- 
try, collection of scientific and technical 
data, collection of data of military interest, 
and collection of information of political 
significance. 


One would think that, in the face of 
this increased effort to penetrate “key 
U.S, agencies,” for instance, such agen- 
cies are countering such Soviet-bloc ef- 
forts with a tightening of security prac- 
tices and procedures. One would expect 
that repeated warnings by Mr. Hoover in 
recent years would result in counter- 
measures to insure the protection of vital 
Federal operations. In 1961 Mr. Hoover 
warned that— 

The current, widespread ramifications of 
the Soviet-bloc espionage networks which 
today extend throughout the entire United 
States, have indicated a realistic need for a 
further tightening of our security on the 
homefront. While the Communists speak of 
peace, their intelligence setup is the most 
extensive in world history. 


Unfortunately, if various cases in the 
past few years are any indication, an 
apparent disregard of strict security 
procedures, instead of an increased 
awareness, has been taking place. One 
need but recall the case of the National 
Security Agency and its laxity of secu- 
rity procedures which was revealed by 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. The vendetta against a con- 
scientious security officer, Otto Otepka, 
came to light in the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee’s 20-part hearings 
on State Department security. The 
Otepka case, it will be recalled, disclosed 
the incredible practices of safecracking, 
wiretapping, and possible perjury before 
a Senate committee, to name a few. 

Another current case involves Stephen 
A. Koczak who was selected out of the 
Foreign Service and who claims that his 
records were manipulated so as to have 
him removed from the State Depart- 
ment. Mr. Koczak has repeatedly charged 
that the original pages of his efficiency 
report were removed and destroyed, sub- 
stitute pages forged, backdated, and in- 
serted as if they were the originals, and 
a statement added that Mr. Koczak had 
read the entire report when, in fact, he 
had not. The State Department has re- 
fused to deny these charges and has al- 
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ways responded with “no comment.” 
These details of the Koczak case ap- 
peared in the Government Employees’ 
Exchange, of August 9, 1967, a long- 
established newspaper for employees of 
the Federal Government here in Wash- 
ington. 

The same edition of the above-men- 
tioned newspaper cites the case of an 
“admitted homosexual” who was pro- 
moted to the position of FSO-1, a high- 
ranking position in the Foreign Service 
recently. The name of this officer was 
omitted from the list of security risks 
when a State Department officer testified 
before a House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on March 2 of this year. 

From the above-cited cases, the com- 
plexity of the security issue is apparent. 
It is not just a matter of suitability 
standards being violated, but extends to 
disgraceful practices to discredit Federal 
employees. If Federal employees must use 
their own funds to defend themselves 
against the vicious, vindicative measures 
of Federal agencies, then Federal em- 
ployees will soon degenerate to mere 
automatons in the face of Federal re- 
prisals. Few will relish a 2- or 3- or 
4-year struggle against the Federal jug- 
gernaut to defend their record. 

Another case was brought to light re- 
cently through the efforts of Congress- 
man RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH, of Indiana, 
and which appeared in the July 29 issue 
of Human Events, an alert newsweekly 
here in Washington. This case concerns 
Robert Arthur Niemann who was granted 
a secret security clearance by the De- 
fense Department to work on an Air 
Force defense contract. Niemann admits 
to being a member of the W. E. B. DuBois 
Club, an organization which Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover identifies as having been origi- 
nated by the Communist Party U.S.A. 
The exhaustive listing of Niemann’s 
activities, in addition to his DuBois Club 
affiliation, certainly justifies our concern. 
The Defense Department has stated that 
Niemann’s clearance is “clearly con- 
sistent with the national interest.” If this 
is the Defense Department’s idea of being 
consistent with the national interest, 
then it is time to draw up new security 
guidelines, review the Department’s 
security program as the HCUA did in 
the NSA case, and ascertain how many 
more Niemanns are walking around with 
security clearances. 

Because of its importance Federal 
security procedures should be given a 
high priority for discussion during the 
1968 presidential campaign. To provide 
background information on one case in 
point, I place the article, “Pentagon 
Security Breakdown” from the July 29 
issue of Human Events in the Recorp at 
this point: 

PENTAGON SECURITY BREAKDOWN 

Ever since the Kennedy-Johnson State De- 
partment began firing or easing out such 
topnotch security experts like Otto Otepka, 
veteran investigators in the Capitol have be- 
come alarmed at the department’s security 
programs. But Foggy Bottom, it turns out, is 


not the only place where there is cause for 
concern. 

Last week Human Events discovered fresh 
evidence of still another startling breach in 
national security standards, this time in the 
heart of America’s military establishment. 
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Within the Defense Department there is the 
Industrial Security Clearance Review Office, 
whose major purpose is to check out per- 
sons in industry or universities working on 
defense contracts. But this critical “watch- 
dog” agency has a novel approach to security 
matters. 

Far from being very disturbed by those 
with leftist backgrounds, it has consciously 
given a secret clearance to a known member 
of a Communist-dominated group. Moreover, 
the evidence suggests that the Defense De- 
partment’s security-gathering apparatus is 
either completely ineffectual or a victim of 
sabotage. 

The story of ruptured Pentagon security 
actually begins some 16 months ago when 
Rep. Richard L. Roudebush (R.-Ind.) re- 
quested the Defense Department to find out 
why Robert Arthur Niemann, then an en- 
gineering graduate student and research as- 
sistant at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, possessed a secret security clearance 
to work on an Air Force defense contract 
when, in fact, he belonged to the WEB. 
DuBois Clubs. The DuBois Clubs have been 
termed “Communist controlled” and “sub- 
versive” by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. The 
U.S. attorney general on March 4, 1966, peti- 
tioned the Subversive Activities Control 
Board to order the DuBois Clubs to register 
as a Communist-front organization. 

Fifteen months after Roudebush had 
queried the department came a supposedly 
complete reply. A few weeks ago, the Indiana 
solon received from the office of the assistant 
secretary of defense a letter dated June 29, 
1967, signed by Joseph J. Liebling, director 
for Security Policy. The Liebling letter read, 
in part: 

“In March 1966 Mr. Niemann's statements 
regarding his recent joining of the DuBois 
Club [sic] of America were brought to the 
attention of the Defense Department. Be- 
cause he held an active Department of De- 
fense secret clearance, the chief, Defense In- 
dustrial Security Clearance Office, initiated a 
complete background investigation of him, 
Upon completion of that investigation, his 
case was referred to this office for determi- 
nation of his eligibility for clearance 

“The Screening Board of this office, having 
considered all the available information, now 
has determined that continuation of Mr. 
Niemann’s secret clearance is clearly con- 
sistent with the national interest.” (Empha- 
sis added.) 

The letter did not deny Niemann was a 
member of the DuBois Clubs, whose house 
organ, Insurgent, says it draws its inspira- 
tion from Fidel Castro; indeed, the DuBois 
Clubs membership is afirmed. But the Lieb- 
ling communication explains that the 
Screening Board concluded Niemann “does 
not have a sympathetic interest in the Com- 
munist movement” and that his “well-pub- 
licized joining of the DuBois Club [sic] con- 
stituted nothing more than a protest against 
the attorney general’s action . . an action 
which he regarded as unwarranted govern- 
ment interference with the activities of a 
political organization.” 

In 1966, it is true. Niemann had explained 
his reasons for joining in an open letter to 
then Atty. Gen. Nicholas Katzenbach. He 
said he had “always been an active Demo- 
crat” and had previously chosen not to “join 
the DuBois Club [sic] because of my ideolog- 
ical differences with some of its policies.” 

However, Niemann continued, “since your 
action is aimed at frightening people out of 
joining the DBC, I must follow the King 
of Norway [sic], who, during Nazi occupa- 
tion of his country, appeared in public wear- 
ing a Jewish armband to show his contempt 
for a similar act of suppression.” 

Niemann’s belief that prosecution of a 
Communist-controlled group is an act of evil 
on a par with the slaughter and persecution 
of the Jews is intriguing—and parallels the 
thinking of militant anti-American, pro- 
Communist groups in this country. 
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But even more fascinating than Niemann's 
rhetoric are his radical political activities 
which appear far more extensive than the 
Liebling letter suggests. Here, in fact, is 
some information on Niemann not conveyed 
by the Defense Department to Rep. Roude- 
bush but checked out by Human Events 
with security experts and Niemann himself: 

Although there is no evidence that Nie- 
mann is a Communist, the red-bearded 
UCLA graduate student participated in nu- 
merous leftist activities, worked with known 
Communists and helped whip up anti-Viet 
Nam demonstrations. 

Niemann voted in 1966 for Dorothy Healey, 
the well-known leader of the Communist 
party in Southern California, Contacted by 
telephone in Los Angeles, Niemann was told 
that at least two persons had heard him say 
he had voted for Healey (who campaigned 
for tax assessor of Los Angeles County by 
distributing buttons with her picture and 
the words: “Vote Communist.”) Asked if 
this were true, Niemann replied: “It is a fact 
that I voted for Dorothy Healey for tax 
assessor.” 

Niemann was campus leader of “Friends of 
SNCC” on the University of California at Los 
Angeles campus, even though Negro friends 
of Niemann warned him to shy away from 
this militant organization. SNCC’s recently 
resigned leader, Stokely Carmichael, openly 
aligned the organization with the pro-Peking 
Revolutionary Action Movement (RAM) and 
Communist elements in Puerto Rico. 

For the past several years Niemann has 
been on the staff of The Movement Press, a 
publication that has long been a part of the 
SNCC operation. The Press’ main targets are 
the CIA, the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, the police and the war in Viet 
Nam. Its main hero is Stokely Carmichael. 
(In December 1966 the Press notified its 
readers that it was separating from the 
national organization so “National SNCC 
won't get sued for anything we say. We are 
still very much a part of SNCC.”) 

The Press’ office manager is the daughter- 
in-law of San Francisco’s prominent Com- 
munist Archie Brown; its cartoonist is Frank 
Cieciorka, who also draws for the DuBois 
Clubs’ official magazine, Insurgent; and its 
staff includes: William Mandel, who took the 
Fifth before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities in 1960 when asked 
whether he was a member of the Communist 
Party; and Michael Folsom, who has been 
an editorial assistant to Insurgent. 

But Niemann's affinity for such radical or- 
ganizations and colleagues does not end 
there. Niemann admitted to Human Events 
he has worked with the Peace Action Council, 
whose chairman, Irving Sarnoff, has been 
labeled as a Communist by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. (Sarnoff’s 
reply: “I would not add to the committee’s 
2 by denying or accepting anything it 
says.“ 

It was the Peace Action Council, in fact, 
which sponsored the wild anti-Viet Nam war 
rally on June 23 outside the Century Plaza 
Hotel in Los Angeles where President John- 
son was attending a Democratic fund-raising 
dinner. Some 10,000 demonstrators who 
gathered illegally in front of the hotel be- 
came so militant that Secret Service agents 
were on the verge of executing an evacuation 
plan which called for LBJ to be rushed 
through a rear door to a waiting helicopter. 

After the demonstrators refused to move 
from the front of the hotel, police dispersed 
them, arresting 45 in the process. Reporters 
on the spot say the demonstrators turned 
into a mob, cursing, stoning and spitting 
upon police. Reports from undercover agents 
later revealed that a number of the “peace” 
demonstration leaders had instructed per- 
sons to trigger a clash with the police. 

Niemann not only admits he took a vigor- 
ous part in the demonstrations, but later 
founded the “June 23rd Movement” to spring 
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tho- arrested. He was quoted by Dial Torger- 
son of the Los Angeles Times: 

“We will demonstrate at the arraignments 
of these arrested by the police. . We will 
affirm three principles: (1) the right of peo- 
ple to demonstrate in any way we see fit 
against the immoral war in Viet Nam; (2) the 
right of demonstrators to defend themselves 
against unwarranted attacks by police; and 
(3) the right of demonstrators to protect 
others against unwarranted attacks by 
police.” Torgerson said Niemann declared 
that “defend” and “protect” meant such 
things as “grabbing a policeman’s stick if 
the officer attempted to club a demonstrat or.“ 

Just six days after the anti-war rally 
Joseph J. Liebling, the Defense Department's 
director for Security Policy, sent Roudebush 
the letter claiming a security Screening 
Board, “having considered all the available 
information, now has determined that con- 
tinuation of Mr. Niemann’s secret clearance 
is clearly consistent with the national inter- 
est.” 

Security experts are stunned at the actions 
of the Defense Department in the Niemann 
case, and the whole controversy has provoked 
a number of as yet unanswered questions. 

Liebling insists there was “a complete back- 
ground investigation” of Niemann. If so, did 
the investigaton uncover the extensive his- 
tory of his radical activities? If not, then, the 
Defense Department obviously needs some 
new investigators. 

But if the background investigation did re- 
veal his affinity for radical causes, why, then, 
is Niemann’s secret clearance “clearly con- 
sistent with the national interest”? And if 
Niemann can obtain a secret clearance with 
such a preponderance of left-wing activities, 
how many other Niemanns are now working 
under Defense Department contracts? 


THE NATIONAL HOME OWNERSHIP 
FOUNDATION 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cur- 
ISI] may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
twice stated in the Recorp my belief that 
the National Home Ownership Founda- 
tion Act is one of the most important 
pieces of legislation before Congress. In 
line with my continued interest in the 
homeownership approach, I have en- 
closed the following editorial from the 
July 28, 1967, Missouri Teamster. The 
Missouri Teamster is published twice a 
month by the Teamsters’ Union in the 
St. Louis area and is edited by Jake 
McCarthy. This publication is circulated 
among the teamsters in the St. Louis 
Council and is also sent to approximately 
5,000 public officials and labor organi- 
zations throughout the country. 

Increased public awareness and de- 
bate is always gratifying. Only by devel- 
oping a dialog can we get the facts out 
in the open and create greater under- 
standing on all sides. However, dialog 
is precluded when parties fail to base 
their statements on careful study and 
accurate research. This failure has char- 
acterized the AFL-CIO statements in the 
current NHOF debate. The following 
editorial from the Teamster Unions 
places the AFL-CIO position in its prop- 
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er context and then proceeds to out- 
line the most salient features of the 
NHOF proposal. 

The editorial accurately reports that 
the bill provides for the establishment 
of a nonprofit foundation which would 
raise private funds through issuance of 
Government debentures. The funds will 
be made available for low interest mort- 
gages to assist low income families in 
acquiring equity in their homes. The 
foundation would operate at a low Gov- 
ernment expense and control. The Mis- 
souri Teamster editorial follows: 

AFL-CIO WRONG IN ATTACK ON PERCY'S 

HousınG PLAN 
(By Jake McCarthy) 

The AFL-CIO seems determined to take 
itself out of the mainstream of American life. 
It lines up with “the system” at every turn, 
and hasn't taken on a good fight since the 
merger. It fawned on the McClellan Com- 
mittee in return for protection, and when the 
Landrum-Griffin bill was being debated, its 
legislative representatives told its “friends” 
in Congress they were off the hook where 
labor was concerned. 

Chief architect of this policy of concilia- 
tion on the political front—a policy designed 
to win friends and lose legislative battles— 
is one Andrew J. Biemiller. As if to prove 
the creeping inertia of American labor, and 


to confirm that the AFL-CIO is willing to 


save its marriage to the Democratic Party at 
any cost, Biemiller last week levelled a sur- 
prisingly intemperate blast at one of the 
most exciting and creative legislative propos- 
als to be introduced in Congress in a long 
time. 

In hearings before the Senate housing sub- 
committee, Biemiller referred to the national 
home ownership plan proposed by Repub- 
lican Senator Charles H. Percy of Illinois as 
a “cruel hoax“ against the low-income fami- 
lies it is designed to help. 

Biemiller went on to declare that a home 
ownership program should be “drafted by 
people who understand the real problems 
that exist rather than presented as a Madi- 
son Avenue concept tailored to match a 
public relations image of the problem.” 

Along with others in the AFL-CIO hier- 
archy, Biemiller operates in the fleld of pub- 
lic relations images, and should know what 
he is talking about on that score, but that's 
about all. Because a study of the Percy bill 
and its plan to make home ownership avail- 
able to low-income families reveals a highly 
workable approach to “real problems that 
exist.” One must conclude that the “hoax” 
is Biemiller’s. 

Under the Percy plan, non-profit or limited 
dividend corporations would be established 
in a community, for the purpose of securing 
financing through the federal government for 
low-cost housing. This “community organi- 
zation” would be an alliance of low-income 
residents with business, labor, churches, edu- 
cators and others. By this step alone, Percy’s 
innovative approach would bring together 
elements in each community which have 
sidestepped their mutual responsibilities for 
too long. 

The low-income homebuyer then takes 
part in the community organization's pro- 
gram to prepare himself for home ownership; 
buys his home, apartment or cooperative 
from the community organization; is helped 
by the federal government to pay the inter- 
est costs of his mortgage; repays his gov- 
ernment aid later on if his income rises suffi- 
ciently; and may contribute his own labor 
as equity in his home. 

As part of the home ownership program, 
the community organization would also pro- 
vide access for the potential home buyer to 
basic adult education, training in job skills, 
assistance in finding productive employment, 
job counseling to ensure advancement, and 
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tomy, counseling on such subjects as insur- 
, taxes, home economics, maintenance 
and 3 buying. 

As an example of how the plan might 
work, a St. Louis group, including represent- 
atives of labor, business, church, education, 
and residents of a given neighborhood, would 
form a non-profit community organization 
and embark on a to acquire shells 
and dilapidated housing in its neighborhood, 
for rehabilitation and sale to neighborhood 
families. 

The organization then applies to the Na- 
tional Home Ownershop Foundation for 
technical assistance in planning and develop- 
ing its program, including the creation of 
the supporting educational and social serv- 
ices needed to prepare families for home 
ownership. 

It then applies for a loan and exercises op- 
tions on buildings to be rehabilitated, lets 
construction contracts to home builders, and 
produces the planned number of units for 
sale. 

Residents of the area must be given first 
preference in buying or acquiring equity in 
the dwelling units, and. families in the area 
shall have primary responsibility in recom- 
mending families for participation in the 
program. They must also receive first prefer- 
ence for job training and employment oppor- 
tunities generated as a result of the program, 
and shall have the opportunity to contribute 
the value of their labor as equity in their 
dwellings. 

The community organization would bridge 
the “credit gap” experience by low-income 
families and provide interest payment assist- 
ance. The home owner's repayment schedule 
is based on his income and is adjusted up- 
ward as his income increases. And if he 
reaches middle income, his repayments go 
back into the original interest assistance 
fund to help other aspiring home owners. 

The Percy plan provides a unique partner- 
ship between federal aid, the so-called pri- 
vate sector," and low income families them- 
selves, and it is hard to imagine why Bie- 
miller and the AFL-CIO find fault with it. 

As a matter of fact, Percy’s plan embodies 
the “private sector initiative” concept that 
enabled the Teamsters locally to build the 
$20 million Council Plaza project for retired 
citizens. It is also the underlying concept of 
the new America 2000 Foundation, formed 
recently under local Teamster sponsorship, to 
help rebuild America’s slums. 

Senator Percy himself has admitted that 
his bill does not solve all of America’s hous- 
ing problems, and that it could benefit from 
certain refinements. Nor does he pretend 
that it would provide home ownership for 
all of America’s poor. 

But it is an interesting start, and deserves 
careful study within the labor movement 
before the unions of this country accept the 
AFL-—CIO’s rather incredible attack upon it. 


A POSITIVE APPROACH TO 
POVERTY 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CUR- 
ISI may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. Speaker, on March 
21 of this year I had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing the 19th Annual National Civil 
Liberties Clearing House Conference. 
This 2-day conference at the Hotel 
Shoreham in Washington was attended 
by more than 450 officials and staff 
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members from over 180 agencies. Other 
speakers at the conference were Attor- 
ney General Ramsey Clark; Dr. John A. 
Morsell, assistant executive director of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; Arlen 
Specter, district attorney at Philadel- 
phia; Jack T. Conway, executive direc- 
tor of the Industrial Union Department, 
AFL-CIO; and Dr. Franklin H. Littell, 
president of Iowa Wesleyan College and 
chairman of the Institute for American 
Democracy. 

The National Civil Liberties Clearing 
House is an association of nearly 90 na- 
tional organizations which represent a 
wide diversity of programs—religious, 
educational, labor, race relations, and 
social and civic welfare—but which 
share a common concern for the preser- 
vation of our constitutional liberties and 
rights. The basic aim of the clearing- 
house is to inform and enlighten its as- 
sociated organizations—and through 
them, their memberships and the gen- 
eral public—on issues of national im- 
portance in the fields of civil liberties, 
civil rights, and intellectual freedom. As 
part of its educational function, every 
spring the clearing house sponsors a na- 
tional conference at which outstanding 
experts are invited to present their 
views on the major current questions in 
these areas and to participate in full, ob- 
jective analysis of their various aspects. 

At the conference I discussed the prob- 
lems of poverty and analyzed the pres- 
ent poverty program. My speech follows: 

Many in government, in the news media, 
and interested citizens are urging that sweep- 
ing social and economic reforms such as the 
guaranteed annual income, or guaranteed 
jobs, or massive federal expenditure pro- 
grams are the only efficacious steps we could 
take to really help the poor. I believe that 
the proponents of such programs have not 
met their burden of proof, and in fact, that 
actual analysis would show that such pro- 
grams would take us further afield, rather 
than closer to reaching our basic goal of 
eliminating poverty in our society. 

Such programs as the guaranteed annual 
income, like a guarantee of happiness, has 
a direct and simple appeal. The proponents 
imply that poverty can be wiped out in a 
single stroke by giving a subsidy to the poor. 
If poverty is a lack of income, then the so- 
lution is obvious; provide the income neces- 
sary to raise the poor family or individual 
above the poverty level. The beguiling sim- 
plicity of the idea is its most attractive 
and dangerous—feature, The writers of the 
United States Constitution resisted this sim- 
plicity and spoke of government providing 
for the pursuit of happiness, not happiness 
itself. So I think we must resist the present 
day simplicity and speak of providing for the 
opportunity to earn an income, not providing 
the income itself. 

POVERTY’S MORE THAN AN ECONOMIC PROBLEM 

The trouble with this seemingly new the- 
ory is that the more we learn about poverty, 
particularly hard-core poverty, the more we 
realize that it is not Just an economic prob- 
lem. It is a problem with deep cultural, emo- 
tional, and political roots. In truth, hard-core 
poverty in the United States is as much a 
state of mind as a lack of money. Merely pro- 
viding direct money payments to the poor 
will not solve the poverty problem. In fact, 
I believe that providing a guaranteed annual 
income would perpetuate poverty and might 
even make it worse. 

As a matter of fact, the term “poverty” 
must be more clearly understood. In the 
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United States today, it is definitely not sub- 
sistence-poverty which is the terms devel- 
oped in the Western world over the past sev- 
enteen decades as a scientific word of art, 
which is used in the United Nations and 
applied with a real and practical meaning to 
most societies in the world today. The term 
“poverty” as used in the United States to- 
day can only mean comparative-poverty—an 
entirely new concept and one which has 
little relationship to subsistence-poverty, al- 
beit it is descriptive of a very real and im- 
porton} bundle of social and economic probe 
ems. 

In my opinion, the guaranteed income and 
several other large scale government assist- 
ance measures would harden the poverty sub- 
cultures in our society, It would make mil- 
lions of individuals wholly dependent upon 
some new form of welfare check and give 
them the feeling that they had no chance 
to obtain more. This is why I am opposed to 
the guaranteed income and why I believe it 
would be a cruel mistake to adopt it as public 


cy. 

There is a better, more realistic and more 
enlightened way to fight comparative-pov- 
ety It is by guaranteeing opportunity. Or 

Abraham Lincoln put it, by affording 
every man “an unfettered start in the race 
05 e.” 

For my part, I choose opportunity. Guar- 
anteeing opportunity is better for the coun- 
try, and it is better for the individual. There 
possibly will always be some people for whom 
subsidization is the only way out. The chron- 
ically sick or disabled and certain mental 
defectives are cases in point. But for the 
vast majority of the poor, habilitation 
(largely education) and rehabilitation are 
attainable goals. 


WAR ON POVERTY DISAPPOINTING 


I believe that it is fair to say that thus 
far the war on poverty has been e great dis- 
appointment. Most of the programs are not 
new and still have potential, but they were 
pushed too fast and without coordination 
with each other in a desire to produce quick 
and dramatic results. Even more to the point, 
the war on poverty was launched before any- 
one knew how to fight it or had studied care- 
fully the techniques of those who had been 
fighting it for years. Those responsible for 
conducting the “war” acted on the basis of 
beliefs and dogmatic assumptions rather than 
tested facts arrived at from hard research. 
This is perhaps the most important reason 
for the failure of the program. 

Now we are threatening to make the same 
mistake with regard to the guaranteed an- 
nual income or other massive federal expendi- 
ture programs. My suggestion is that before 
we undertake what would be a major social 
revolution, we investigate thoroughly and 
with open minds what the consequences 
would be. I think we are likely to find that 
undesirable side effects of the plan would 
far outweigh any benefits that we might hope 
to realize. 

Whatever the differences in detail or in 
justification among the various plans, they 
are essentially the same in their implications. 
Each plan is revolutionary because it would 
break the link between income and work. 
Each would enshrine in law the concept that 
society owes every citizen a living regardless 
of his willingness or ability to work, The lazy 
and shiftless would benefit as much as the 
deserving. 

I think the right to public support, to the 
extent the public is able, exists, but only 
where the need has been established with 
reasonable certainty. When the need has not 
been established, there can be no intelligent 
program designed to eliminate the reasons 
for the need. 

In order to solve the problem of compara- 
tive-poverty, we must be concerned with 
much more than providing income. Any real 
remedy to chronic poverty must be concerned 
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with cultural change, with an alteration of 
attitudes toward life and work. This change 
is particularly required in the urban slums 
where apathy, social inadequacy, and an in- 
ability to cope with the environment are 
breeding grounds for a form of self-perpetu- 
ating poverty that could infect the rest of 
the population with a host of social ills. 

Our resources are ample. However, they 
must be spent efficiently, that is where they 
are needed and in an amount sufficient to 
do the job. This means a deeper commit- 
ment and a more intelligent strategy. It 
means that individuals must not be en- 
couraged to remain in the poverty cycle. 
Conversely, they must be given specific as- 
sistance and direction and not just left to 
drift for themselves subsisting on a new form 
of dole. 

EFFICIENCY OF PRESENT PROGRAMS 


How then do we eliminate comparative 
poverty? First we should take stock of what 
we are already doing. The fact is that we 
are doing a great deal. Between 1950 and 
1965, the total public and private effort to 
reduce poverty and human suffering in- 
creased 97 percent, measured by constant 
dollar per capita annual expenditures for 
health, education, and welfare. This would 
be an impressive performance under any cir- 
cumstances. It is particularly significant in 
the light of the other heavy and increasing 
drafts on the economy for defense and space. 

One of our first jobs is to make certain that 
we are spending health, education and wel- 
fare funds with the greatest efficiency pos- 
sible. This is not the case today. Much of 
our anti-poverty effort is wasteful, redun- 
dant, and ineffective. Before even considering 
vast new outlays on programs such as the 
guaranteed annual income, we should be 
certain that we are making the best possible 
use of the funds now being spent. 

In addition to taking a hard look at pres- 
ent programs and policies, we must remember 
that economic policy has an important con- 
tribution to make toward eliminating pov- 
erty. This means that we must strive to max- 
imize economic growth which results in in- 
creased wealth both to provide jobs for our 
rapidly increasing labor force and to have 
resources available for the fight against pov- 
erty. 

We have been entirely too much concerned 
about increasing economic activity (GNP) 
and too little concerned about being certain 
that that activity is increasing the true 
wealth of the society of which the physical 
wealth is the lesser part. There is not suffi- 
cient realization that the greatest wealth a 
society can possess constitutes the skills of 
the people and the accumulated knowledge 
with its ready availability within the society. 
Our tax laws for example, do not treat em- 
ployer or personal expenditures for educa- 
tion and training as capital expenditures— 
which I believe should receive specific tax 
treatment, 

It also means that we must avoid inflation. 
The constant erosion of the purchasing power 
of the dollar since the end of World War II 
has pushed millions of individuals living on 
fixed incomes below the poverty level and 
made life even more difficult for those al- 
ready impoverished. Because of inflation, the 
purchasing power of social security benefits, 
even after several increases, has barely kept 
pace with the rising cost of living. 

Finally, general economic policy can make 
a contribution to the elimination of poverty 
by promoting occupational and geographical 
mobility. In an age of rapid technological 
change and adjustment it is important that 
government and private business policies 
help to promote the maximum of flexible re- 
sponse to changing conditions among our 
labor force. 

There is another precondition to the suc- 
cess of specific and selective anti-poverty 
measures. That is, the abolition of all unjus- 
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tifiable discrimination in employment, and 
education, based upon race, creed, age, sex, 
physically handicapped or whatever. In the 
opinion of many, we have made great strides 
toward this goal. However, in the opinion 
of others, we may have gone backwards by 
failing to distinguish between discrimina- 
tion based upon real differences which prop- 
erly require differential economic treatment, 
from discrimination based upon unreasoned 
prejudice. Whatever the present movement 
may be, a sizeable amount of unjustifiable 
discrimination exists as a structural (if not 
an institutional) barrier .. discrimination as 
a barrier to equal opportunities for all of our 
citizens. 


THREE ANTIPOVERTY GOALS 


Aside from these general considerations, 
our specific policies to combat poverty must 
emphasize alleviation, rehabilitation, and 
prevention, 

Alleviating poverty means that every per- 
son in need, which means a person facing a 
basic economic problem the solution of 
which is beyond his own or his family’s capa- 
bilities, should have relief from the commu- 
nity as a whole—to the extent it can afford it. 
I emphasize the requirement of need. This is 
what divides me from those who advocate 
a guaranteed income given to all as a matter 
of right. I see nothing intrinsically wrong 
bbs the requirement of tests to determine 
need. 

Rehabilitation—our second goal—involves 
making an all-out effort to make productive 
and self-sustaining citizens out of all those 
unable to find or keep a job. This means that 
everyone of labor force age who is on public 
welfare—a money income to which our laws 
give them a right—should have a responsibil- 
ity under these same laws in return for this 
right. This responsibility is to take any neces- 
sary training or basic education needed to 
equip themselves to be self-supporting. In 
order to provide a positive incentive to train 
or work, I would reduce public assistance 
benefits substantially less than the added 
income arising from wages or the training 
allowance. 

Our final goal is the prevention of new 
poverty. Here the focus should be on all chil- 
dren, not just those of the poor, with the ob- 
jective of minimizing school dropouts who 
later become the unemployable <cdults. It has 
been said many times before, but it bears 
repeating, that the key is high-quality edu- 
cation and training, all along the rungs of 
the ladder of skills. I'd like to see groups talk 
up the dignity of vocational education. 

The schools for both urban and rural dis- 
advantaged children should be among the 
best in the country. Who needs good schools 
more than the children of the poor? Al- 
though the situation is improving today, 
schools in poverty neighborhoods are very 
often among the worst the country has to 
offer. Both public and private educational 
groups should direct their attention to im- 
proving the quality of schools in poverty 
neighborhoods. 

GUARANTEEING OPPORTUNITY 

These, then, are some of the possible ap- 
proaches to guaranteeing opportunity. Obvi- 
ously there are many others which time has 
prevented me from mentioning. One thing 
is clear, the magnitude of the task is im- 
mense and requires a continuing effort by the 
private sector and understanding by all levels 
of government so that their programs work 
in conformity with and not against the op- 
eration of the private sector. 

Guaranteeing opportunity has many ad- 
vantages. It is positive and assumes that 
every individual should, and will if the cli- 
mate is right, make a contribution of his 
own. It challenges our ingenuity to find ways 
and means for maximum utilization of our 
human resources. It is consistent with our 
value system and what we think we know 
about human behavior. It would be sup- 
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ported with a greater public consensus. And 
it would tend to protect the balanced mech- 
anism of freedom with responsibility, call- 
ing for less social control of the individual, 

In his 1962 State of the Union Message, 
President Kennedy proposed that amend- 
ments to the public welfare program stress 
“services instead of support, rehabilitation 
instead of relief, and training for useful work 
rather than prolonged dependency.” We are 
far from the mark. Indeed programs going in 
the opposite direction have been sold under 
this fine label. The guaranteed income, the 
negative income tax and other well meaning 
programs would take us further afield. We 
need to develop our society so we can truth- 
fully guarantee opportunities to all who gain 
satisfaction from doing a meaningful job 
well; and in this development we will find 
that we probably have attained a society 
where all have ample income. 


HOW “TEMPORARY” IS A TAX 
INCREASE? 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
BrotzMan] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no such thing as a “popular” tax in- 
crease, and I doubt that there ever will 
be. However, in times when tax increases 
clearly are in the national interest, the 
American people have tended to close 
ranks behind the Congress and the ad- 
ministration and pay the bill. 

We are being asked by Mr. Johnson to 
provide a so-called temporary 10-percent 
addition to the tax bills of every Ameri- 
can citizen and corporation. It is clear to 
me, from the mail I receive and the 
newspaper editorials I read, that the ad- 
ministration has not yet proved that 
this is in the Nation’s interest. 

Recently, James D. Corriell, an edi- 
torial writer for the Boulder Daily 
Camera, an outstanding newspaper pub- 
lished in my district, summarized some 
of the current feelings of the American 
people very lucidly. I would now like to 
insert this editorial in the Recorp, Mr. 
Speaker: 

How “Temporary” Is A Tax INCREASE? 

President Johnson has asked Congress for 
a 10 per cent surcharge on income taxes. 
He called it a “temporary” increase. He tied 
it mainly to the war in Vietnam. The gov- 
ernment’s current deficit is $10 billion. 

While we must accept rising costs of the 
War as a necessary nuisance, we might well 
ask why the President has not called for a 
cut in domestic spending to help offset them. 
In every other major war the people have 
been asked to expect less from the govern- 
ment and do more for themselves. This is the 
least the public can do in line of patriotic 
duty. We believe the majority of citizens 
would be willing to accept such responsibility 
during an emergency. 

The people might also ask what happened 
to the President’s gesture last September to 
cut nonessential costs in the bureaucracy. 
He requested each Cabinet department to 
study ways to cut expenses by 15 per cent, 
What happened to that project? 

Fiscal responsibility, of course, demands 
that money must be supplied to pay for ex- 
panded programs. The expanded war is some- 
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thing we can’t do much about, since the 
1 88. has chosen to continue and escalate 
But something can be done about ex- 
domestic programs at a time when 
the taxpayer is being hit by skyrocketing 
local and state taxes in addition to the al- 
ready heavy burden of federal taxes. 

The justification for taxes must be good 
results from the programs they finance. Even 
some proponents of big government have 
been expressing doubts about a number of 
domestic programs, such as farm subsidies 
and various welfare measures. Results have 
not squared up to promises, The tendency 
then is to propose more spending, so as prob- 
lems multiply, costs multiply, and solutions, 
like the end of the rainbow, elude our grasp. 

Another current trend in government is to 
gear spending not to the amount of revenue 
currently available but to the amount the 
legislators think the public will stand for. 
And what the people will stand for often is 
linked to what they are promised in the way 
of benefits. 

If taxes are hiked in an effort to hold down 
the deficit, the added revenue more than 
likely will merely establish a higher plateau 
of federal spending, and it will become very 
difficult to reduce taxes in the future. This 
has been demonstrated over and over again, 
making the “temporary” tax something of a 
cruel joke. The deficit may be temporary, but 
the tax to meet it rarely is. 

If government spending can be held down 
and the present tax rates retained, economic 
growth can add enough new revenue over a 
few years to cover a temporary deficit. In 
fact, the administration proved this point 
Just three years ago, when in a rare instance 
taxes were lowered, the economy expanded 
and revenue increased sufficiently to meet 
existing needs. 

Some officials feel that spending cannot be 
cut and that if it is not and taxes are not 
raised, the growing deficit will set off a new 
round of inflation. The deficit will create 
serious inflation if it is financed by the crea- 
tion—and thereby the devaluation—of 
money. But if financed by borrowing, the 
inflationary factor becomes minor, provided 
interest rates are allowed to find their natu- 
rally higher level. To offset a temporary defi- 
cit, it follows that higher interest rates 
would be temporary. Since higher taxes tend 
to be permanent, it would seem that tempo- 
rary high interest instead of a long period of 
higher taxes would be the lesser of the evils. 
Just last year interest rates were allowed to 
go up in a successful effort to stall off a 
threat of inflation. 

If a tax increase can be proved necessary, 
we think the people will accept it without 
too much grumbling. But convincing proof 
will depend on how thoroughly the alterna- 
tives are explored—domestic spending cuts, 
the possibility that a temporary deficit would 
be the lesser of the evils, the prospect of bor- 

money instead of raising taxes, the 
feasibility of removing artificial limits from 
interest rates. 

The President's “temporary” label is less 
than convincing, since in his tax-hike re- 
quest he also called for continuation of cer- 
tain excise taxes now scheduled for reduction 
next year. These taxes were “temporary” im- 
posts levied a quarter of a century ago to 
meet emergencies of the Second World War. 


MID-DECADE CENSUS 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Esch] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, 
August 10, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
shows me as paired against H.R. 7659, 
to provide for a mid-decade census of 
population, unemployment, and housing 
in the year 1975 and every 10 years there- 
after. I should have been recorded in 
favor of this bill. A misunderstanding be- 
tween my staff and Mr, Kennedy re- 
sulted in this mistake in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. I was unable to be here 
in Washington for this vote because I 
was making a nonpublic tour of the riot 
areas of Detroit to discuss with church 
and community leaders the causes of the 
riot and possible Federal action in this 
area. 

I have long supported the concept of a 
mid-decade census. I believe that it is 
extremely important in our highly mo- 
bile and ever-changing society to have 
the best possible statistics about the Na- 
tion, its population and their needs. The 
planning of our local governments is 
based on the census figures showing 
their population characteristics. Census 
figures provide information to project 
the public need for new schools, sewer 
systems, increased water supplies, high- 
ways, mass transit systems, hospitals 
and other health facilities, police and 
fire protection, and numerous other fa- 
cilities and services which a local gov- 
ernment must furnish to its citizens. 

We have data which show that over 
24 million people, about 13 percent of our 
population, move to different locations 
within their own counties in 1 year. What 
does this shift in population density 
mean to local governments? How can 
they accurately assess the new problems 
and project the public service needs of 
their changing communities? 

The lack of accurate census informa- 
tion is particularly harmful to our Na- 
tion’s smaller, faster growing cities. Ac- 
cording to population estimates prepared 
by the Washtenaw County Planning 
Commission, in my own hometown of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., the population has 
grown by 32.2 percent since the 1960 
census. In nearby Saline, the population 
has grown by 57.7 percent. But these 
figures are inaccurate and are based on 
estimates, not actual facts. This plan- 
ning commission, and other planning 
commissions through the Second District 
of Michigan and the Nation, are there- 
fore forced to base major decisions in- 
volving millions of dollars on imperfect 
data. 

Much Federal aid legislation is based 
on population figures. Obviously, the 
small, fast-growing cities, receive a dis- 
proportionately smaller share of the 
Federal funds allocated on a population 
basis because their 1960 population fig- 
ures do not reflect their present situa- 
tions and present needs. Thus Federal 
is frequently put on areas 


than those where the need is increasingly 
great—not because they intend to be un- 
fair but because they have no accurate 
information on which to base their dis- 
tribution of funds. In many cases, State 
revenues are also distributed to counties 
and cities on the basis of their popula- 
tions. 

Accurate population information is 
equally important to the private sector. 
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The decision to locate a business in a 
given area must be based on the needs 
of that area and an assessment of the 
labor supply available there. Marketing 
and distribution plans are based not only 
on what people prefer to buy but where 
and under what circumstances people 
are living. If those décisions are based 
on inaccurate information and result in 
costly business mistakes, it is harmful 
not only to the business itself, but to the 
economy of the Nation as a whole. 

I am, therefore, delighted that the 
House of Representatives approved this 
authorization for a mid-decade census 
and hope that the Senate will take 
speedy and favorable action on the bill. 
This is an area in which the Federal 
Government can be most helpful to local 
governments and one that can contribute 
significantly to a cooperative effort to 
mat government better for all our peo- 
ple. 


LAWRENCE'S WONDERFUL TEENS 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Morse] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, at a time when the headlines 
have been dominated by news of vio- 
lence on the part of some young people 
in our country, it is heartwarming to read 
of an example of positive, constructive, 
civic action by a dedicated group of teen- 
agers. 

At their own initiative a group of teen- 
agers in Lawrence, Mass. formed a Teen 
Betterment Committee. They first began 
a clean-up campaign in the city’s parks 
and are now hard at work renovating a 
house that has been donated to them for 
a teen center. Their achievement has 
been noted in the Boston Globe in an 
editorial Lawrence's Wonderful Teens”, 
and in the news columns of the Globe 
and the New York Times. I congratulate 
this fine group of young people and in- 
clude the articles in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

LAWRENCE'S WONDERFUL TEENS 

There have to be cheers without stint for 
that group of 150 or so Lawrence teenagers, 
boys and girls, Negro and white, who set out 
to change the teen image and have scored 
with such a bang. 

The Teen Betterment Committee, they call 
themselves, and they are all of that. There is 
not an adult in town who knows precisely 
what sparked them in the first place. But 
there is not one who has not seen how the 
spark took hold. 

These kids, roughly 14 to 17, started out 
simply enough. They just picked up the beer 
bottles which adult critics of teenagers had 
strewn about in the wrong places. After that 
it was a small matter to create a city park 
out of a once ugly two acres of wasteland 
and add other civic chores, all for free. 

Now, with money raised by washing cars 
and other projects, they are moving and will 
restore an old house given to them as a re- 
ward — thelr endeavors by the Sacred Heart 

They're quite a crew, with not a long hair 
or a beard in the bunch. Granted that beards 
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are a bit difficult to grow at, say, 16 or 17. 
But hair isn't, and the only boy whose hair 
was at one time long has had it cut because 
it’s neater. 

“How,” asked an adult, retrieving some of 
his lost illusions, “do you explain all this?” 

“You don't,“ he was told by one of the 
town fathers. “You're just thankful for it.” 

That’s an understatement. One hopes the 
town or someone in it will do something 
wonderful for these wonderful kids. 

Like the best hi-fi obtainable for the Teen 
Center maybe? Free ice cream for the rest of 
the Summer? Or maybe, best of all, just the 
assurance that the boys and girls have set 
such a fine example that the adults in the 
town are going to follow it! 

LAWRENCE TEENS Discover FAITH Can Move 
Houses 
(By David R. Ellis) 

LAWRENCE.—While some teenagers are fol- 
lowing dubious advice to “turn on and drop 
out,” a more ambitious group here is turning 
off the drivel and working hard to improve 
their city. 

Teenagers, by their very nature, are bundles 
of undirected kinetic energy, but when they 
get directed they can move, if not mountains, 
at least houses. 

The Lawrence Teen Betterment Committee 
is doing just that. For the benefit of their 
150 member organization and any others who 
wish to join, they are moving a house donated 
to them for use as a teen center. 

The committee, founded a year ago, has a 
record of achievement. Last Summer, they 
cleaned up a dilapidated two-acre city park, 
to the wonderment of many adults. 

The adults, skeptics that they are, waited 

for the next move, confident that the burst of 
energy was spent. It wasn’t. 
Besides obtaining the house for the center 
and raising $2,600 to move it, they have col- 
lected sports equipment for a Peace Corps 
worker in Colombia, helped obtain Summer 
jobs in the city for 300 youngsters, sponsored 
a downtown sidewalk bazaar and set for 
themselves a variety of other tasks. 

The most beneficial result of the activity 
for the teenagers has been respect. 

Glen J. Keating, acting president this 
Summer, while John J. Watson is attending 
UMass, puts it, “There’s one thing we ac- 
complished—respect both ways. Before, 
everybody looked down on us and now 
they look up to us. The kids themselves have 
a new outlook. TBC means something to 
them.” 

Right now the house moving occupies most 
of their time. The eight-room house was 
donated by Sacred Heart Parish in South 
Lawrence, which wants the land for expan- 
sion, 

The committee is having it moved about a 
block away. They canvassed house to house 
to collect the money necessary. 

When finished, they hope to have it avail- 
able as a snack bar and recreation and study 
center. 

Their major accomplishment, however, was 
the job drive which this Summer helped to 
place 300 teenagers, who might otherwise 
have remained footloose. 

Employers, from supermarkets to the tele- 
phone company, are enthusiastic about their 
Summer help. The path to employment was 
smoothed by convincing argument by the 
TBC committee, and a helping hand by the 
state Division of Employment Security. 

Last Sunday they completed a project for 
Joseph Barton of 34 Florence st., Andover, a 
Peace Corps worker in Cartagena, Colombia. 

Barton wrote his father that the children 
in Cartagena are learning “beisbol” but their 
equipment was old socks and sticks. 

The elder Barton took the problem to the 
TBC, which supervised the collection of 30 
cartons of sports equipment. Arrangements 
were made to have it sent to South America 
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aboard a Navy ship, which left Newport, R.I., 
Wednesday on a training cruise. 

Word of their achievement is spreading and 
requests for information about the club have 
come from as far away as South Bend, Ind. 
A contribution to the club came from San 
Francisco, 

TEENAGERS TEACH Civic PRIDE LESSON 
IN LAWRENCE, Mass. 

LAWRENCE, Mass.—It all started on a blaz- 
ing hot day in August, picking up beer bot- 
tles—and it has grown into a major civic 
project with a burst of teen-age energy and 
ideas. 

And the teen-agers have done it themselves 
to improve their image in this small city 
and to build up civic pride by getting in- 
volved in civic affairs. 

The teen-agers call it “The Teen Better- 
ment Committee.” 

So far the results have included a partly 
reclaimed municipal park, a growing man- 
power pool of some of the best workers in 
the city, reduced vandalism and more ideas 
for projects than the city knows how to 
handle. 

How do you explain it? 

“You don't,“ said Francis X. O'Connell of 
the State Division of Employment Security. 
“You're just thankful for it.” 

Mr. O'Connell is involved in the commit- 
tee’s current project, finding jobs for teen- 
agers. He has helped place 30 boys and 10 
girls in part-time jobs and so far he says 
they're working out just great.“ 

A GREAT NEED IS FILLED 

“We're looking for things that might go 
wrong, too,” he added, “because teen-agers 
organized to find jobs for teen-agers is a new 
idea, and if there are any loopholes we want 
to find them. 

“But I tell you these kids don’t know how 
to quit. And, of course, they're filling a real 
need. We have a real labor shortage here.” 

Lawrence is an industrial city of 75,000 
about 40 miles north of Boston, 

The Teen Betterment Committee began 
late last summer when a community group in 
South Lawrence decided to tap teen-age 
energy to clear an abandoned city park, 

The youngsters organized themselves with 
a minimum of adult supervision. More than 
100 of them gave a total of 900 hours to the 
project, reclaimed about two acres of the 17- 
acre hilly, wooded park and filled 50 city 
dump trucks with a variety of trash. 

They worked in the first week of August, 
the hottest week of the year, in three-hour 
shifts. 

Norma Audy, 16 years old, one of the 
workers, recalled it as a week of dirt, grime 
and sweat. 


OH, WE WERE A REAL MESS 


“When we finally got the broken glass and 
the beer bottles cleared away we girls took 
off our shoes to work because the dirt had 
just been getting inside our shoes anyway 
and turning into mud and squishing in our 
toes,” she said. 

“We all came out black. All that dirt fly- 
ing. The boys loaded the trucks and we 
raked the ground. Most of us wore shorts 
and they got stained black with the dirt, 
and the sweat streaked the dirt down our 
legs and stuck our shirts to our backs and 
our hair was all matted to our heads. Oh, 
we were a real mess.“ 

The city aldermen showed their gratitude 
for the two acres of park land by throwing 
a swim party for the teen-agers. 

Then the aldermen and the other Lawrence 
adults sat back to see what the committee 
would do next. 

John Watson, 17, president of the com- 
mittee, said: 

“We got the feeling that the adults were 
skeptical about us. They figured this was 
& one-time project. You know, teen-agers 
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couldn't stay with anything productive for 
very long.” 

The first test came when the city moved 
benches and playground equipment into the 
reclaimed section of the park, 

Vandals struck almost immediately, 
smashed some benches and threw trash 
around the grounds. 

“Some of the boys went out to the park 
at night and waited for these guys to come 
back,” young Watson said, “and when they 
did the situation was taken care of.” 

The park has not been bothered by van- 
dals since, 


EDITORIAL SUPPORT FOR GRADUAL, 
RECIPROCAL DEESCALATION 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Morse] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I continue to call the attention 
of my colleagues to the favorable editorial 
comment. on the proposal put forward on 
July 10 by eight Republican Members for 
the gradual, reciprocal deescalation of 
the war in Vietnam. Today I include edi- 
torials from the Niagara Falls Gazette, 
the Ithaca, N.Y., Journal, the Jackson, 
Mich., Citizen Patriot, the Owosso, Mich., 
Argus-Press., the Lynn, Mass., Daily Eve- 
ning Item, and the Attleboro, Mass., Sun. 
[From the Niagara Falls (N..) Gazette, 

July 14, 1967] 
WHEN Born SIDES ESCALATE War Is HARDER 
To CONTROL 

“We are winning the war—but .. .” was 
the message given to Robert McNamara by 
field commanders during the ninth visit by 
the secretary of defense to Vietnam, 

The “but” translates into a call for still 
more troops to complete the job begun by a 
relative handful of American advisers only 
a few short years ago. 

Yet behind the now somewhat guarded 
and muted predictions of eventual victory 
for the cause of democracy lies the sobering 
belief of the generals that more troops will be 
required solely to keep us on top of the Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese during the com- 
ing months. 

For the fact is that escalation has been met 
by escalation since the beginning. Commu- 
nist troop strength is higher than it has 
ever been, despite the bombing of North 
Vietnam and ever-increasing battle losses. 

McNamara described more than the imme- 
diate situation when he said at Da Nang: 
“Our casualties are high but we have also 
inflicted high casualties on North Vietnam- 
ese army units,” 

What he described was the situation as it 
was in 1965 and 1966 and as it is likely to be 
in 1968. Only the numbers have been 
changed—for the higher. 

It is often forgotten that escalation is not 
the prerogative only of this country. Options 
open to the Communists include a step-up 
of terrorist bombings in Saigon and other 
South Vietnamese cities; the infiltration in 
even greater numbers of the large North Viet- 
namese standing army; the use of Commu- 
nist “volunteers” from other countries; the 
opening of diversionary action in Korea. 

This was empasized by eight Republican 
congressmen the other day as they intro- 
duced a scheme for a de-escalation of the war 
that would steer a middle course between 
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“those who would bomb more and those 
who would bomb less.” 

tatives Morse of Massachusetts, 
Dellenback of Oregon, Esch of Michigan, Hor- 
ton of New York, Mathias of Maryland, 
Mosher of Ohio, Schweiker of Pennsylvania 
and Stafford of Vermont propose a halt to 
all bombing in North Vietnam north of the 
21st parallel for 60 days. This would exempt 
the city of Hanoi but not the port of Hai- 
phong. 

If the North Vietnamese responded with a 
similar de-escalatory step, such as disman- 
tling major supply depots along the Ho Chi- 
Minh Trail, the United States would then 
end all bombing north of the 20th parallel 
for a like 60-day period—and so on down in 
five steps until the 17th parallel dividing 
North and South Vietnam was reached. 

The staged de-escalation plan would pro- 
duce a growing atmosphere of mutual con- 
fidence, think the congressmen. Its virtue is 
that most military targets are in southern 
North Vietnam. Thus, should the North 
Vietnamese fail to respond to the first bomb- 
ing limitation, bombing could be resumed 
north of the 21st parallel without having 
caused the military effort in South Vietnam 
any disadvantage. 

Would such a plan work? The congress- 
men honestly don't know. Their proposal 
is put forth not as a panacea for Vietnam but 
in the belief that the best chance for peace 
lies in small steps, taken quietly, that make 
the position of each side credible to the other. 

That we are willing to invest another 100,- 
000 men in Vietnam is probably quite cred- 
ible—and acceptable—to Hanoi. That we are 
ready to de-escalate by small steps, however, 
is something that does not seem to have 
been made as credible to them as it might 
be. 


[From the Ithaca (N.¥.) Journal, July 7, 
1967] 


THE ISSUE or ESCALATION 


“We are winning the war—but .. .,” was 
the message given to Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara by field commanders dur- 
ing the ninth visit by the secretary of defense 
to Vietnam. 

The “but” translates into a call for still 
more troops—perhaps 100,000—to be added 
to the 466,000 there at present. 

This number, we are told, is the minimum 
needed to complete the job begun by a rela- 
tive handful of American advisors only a few 
short years ago. 

Yet behind the now somewhat guarded and 
muted predictions of eventual victory for the 
cause of democracy lies the sobering belief 
of the generals that this many troops will 
be required solely to keep us on top of the 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese during the 
coming months. 

For the fact is that escalation has been 
met by escalation since the beginning. Com- 
munist troop strength is higher than it has 
ever been, despite the bombing of North Viet- 
name and ever-increasing battle losses. 

If is often forgotten that escalation is 
not the prerogative only of this country. 
Options open to the Communists include 
a step-up of terrorist bombings in Saigon 
and other South Vietnamese cities; the 
infiltration in even greater numbers of the 
large North Vietnamese standing army; the 
use of Communist “volunteers” from other 
countries; the opening of diversionary action 
in Korea. 

This was emphasized by eight Republican 
congressmen the other day as they intro- 
duced a scheme for a deescalation of the war 
that would steer a middle course between 
“those who would bomb more and those who 
would bomb less.” 

The representatives propose a halt to all 
bombing in North Vietnam north of the 21st 
parallel for 60 days. This would exempt the 
city of Hanoi but not the port of Haiphong. 

If the North Vietnamese responded with 
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a similar de-escalatory step, such as dis- 
mantling sta Seg ie supply depots along the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail, the United States would 
then end all bombing north of the 20th 
parallel for a like 60-day period—and so on 
down in five steps until the 17th parallel 
dividing North and South Vietnam was 
reached. 

Should the North Vietnamese fail to re- 
spond to the first bombing limitation, bomb- 
ing could be resumed north of the 2ist 
parallel without having caused the military 
effort in South Vietnam any disadvantage. 

Would such a plan work? The congressmen 
honestly don't know. Their proposal is put 
forth not as a panacea for Vietnam but in 
the belief that the best chance for peace lies 
in small steps, taken quietly, that make the 
position of each side credible to the other. 


[From the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot, 
July 12, 1967] 


FRUSTRATING SEARCH FOR VIETNAM PEACE 


The plan offered by a group of House Re- 
publicans for step-by-step de-escalation of 
the Vietmam war has been given a cool 
reception in military, administration and 
even congressional circles. 

The group, which includes Michigan’s Rep. 
Marvin L. Esch, probably is guilty of a certain 
amount of naivete in connection with its 
propositions. 

What it has attempted to do is present 
in a new package a number of proposals 
which have been offered from time to time 
since American involvement in the Vietnam 
war began to become serious. 

The representatives put their proposals in 
a cautiously drawn pattern which avoids 
aligning them with doves who would have 
America back away from its commitments at 
whatever price may be extracted by the Com- 
munists. Rather, they offer a give-and-take 
type of de-escalation which would be halted 
if the Communists fail to respond to any 
step taken by America. 

The main target of the group is what is 
described as the “unyielding and flexible“ 
position of the Administration against taking 
the initiative in the de-escalation process. 
The objective of the representatives is a 
halt to escalation of the conflict. 

The pat answer to these newest critics of 
President Johnson’s war policies is that ges- 
tures toward de-escalation in the past have 
brought absolutely mo response from the 
North Vietnamese. The various bombing 
pauses have resulted, so the military men 
say, in the movement of men and materials 
to the south. 

The Administration might also point out 
that it has tried, in various ways and through 
many channels, to find the basis for peace 
talks with the Communists. The refusal of 
the North Vietnamese to respond to the ges- 
tures is a matter of record. 

Thus the President, and all those around 
him who are responsible for the conduct of 
the war and overall foreign policy, hardly 
can be blamed for viewing the bit-by-bit de- 
escalation plan with a high degree of skep- 
ticism. ; 

For all that, it is difficult to be critical of 
the congressmen for putting their plan on 
the public record. 

Their offering is an indication of the frus- 
trations being felt by all Americans, in or 
out of government, with respect to the seem- 
ingly endless war in Vietnam. 

The war is maddening because it appears 
to have no end and no definite objective 
which can be be attained by exerting a given 
amount of military strength. 

Defenders of the Administration’s policies 
argue that the course now being followed is 
the only one available. Keeping military 
pressure on the Communists, they say, is the 
only way to bring them eventually to the 
bargaining table. A show of weakness, they 
contend, would only encourage the Com- 
munists, 
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In the absence of Communist responses to 
peace feelers, or an indication of faltering 
on their part, the alternative for America is 
to get out and accept defeat, 

Americans find it difficult to accept a lim- 
ited war, even though they have been told 
that vigorous escalation of the conflict might 
bring on World War III. 

Thus the frustrations pile one on another 
and the search for solutions is, in itself, be- 
ing escalated. 

No group or individual should be faulted 
for offering a plan to end the war, no matter 
how unworkable or realistic it may be. The 
President and his advisers cannot be im- 
mune to criticism. 

What must be remembered, however, is 
that the responsibility for the conduct of 
the war rests on Mr. Johnson's shoulders. If 
he errs, it is more than a matter of issuing 
a statement which can be praised as good 
or shot down as inept. 

The President also feels the frustration, 
perhaps more keenly than anyone else, be- 
cause of his responsibility. He also knows 
the terrible consequences of any error in his 
own judgment, 


[From the Owosso (Mich.) Argus-Press, July 
13, 1967] 
WE'RE WINNING—BUT 

“We are winning the war—but .. .” was 
the message given to Robert McNamara by 
field commanders during the ninth visit by 
the secretary of defense to Vietnam. 

The “but” translates into a call for still 
more troops—perhaps 100,000—to be added to 
the 466,000 there at present. 

This number, we are told, is the minimum 
needed to complete the job begun by a rela- 
tive handful of American advisors only a few 
short years ago, 

Yet behind the now somewhat guarded 
and muted predictions of eventual victory for 
the cause of democracy lies the sobering be- 
lief of the generals that this many troops 
will be required solely to keep us on top of 
the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese during 
the coming months. 

For the fact is that escalation has been 
met by escalation since the beginning. Com- 
munist troop strength is than it has 
ever been, despite the bombing of North Viet- 
nam and ever-increasing battle losses. 

McNamara described more than the im- 
mediate situation when he said at Da Nang: 
“Our casualties are high but we have also 
inflicted high casualties on North Vietnamese 
army units.” 

What he described was the situation as it 
was in 1965 and 1966 and as it is likely to be 
in 1968. Only the numbers have been 
changed—for the higher. 

It is often forgotten that escalation is not 
the prerogative only of this country, Options 
open to the Communists include a step-up 
of terrorist bombings in Saigon and other 
South Vietnamese cities; the infiltration in 
even greater numbers of the large North 
Vietnamese standing army; the use of Com- 
munist “volunteers” from other countries; 
the opening of diversionary action in Korea. 

This was emphasized by eight Republican 
congressmen the other day as they intro- 
duced a scheme for a de-escalation of the 
war that would steer a middle course between 
“those who would bomb more and those who 
would bomb less.” 

Representatives Morse of Massachusetts, 
Dellenback of Oregon, Esch of Michigan, Hor- 
ton of New York, Mathias of Maryland, 
Mosher of Ohio, Schweiker of Pennsylvania 
and Stafford of Vermont propose a halt to 
all bombing in North Vietnam north of the 
21st parallel for 60 days. This would exempt 
the city of Hanoi but not the port of Hai- 
phong. 

If the North Vietnamese responded with a 
similar de-escalatory step, such as disman- 
tling major supply depots along the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail, the United States would then end 
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all bombing north of the 20th parallel for a 
like 60-day period—and so on down in five 
steps until the 17th parallel dividing North 
and South Vietnam was reached. 

The staged de-escalation plan would pro- 
duce a growing atmosphere of mutual confi- 
dence, think the congressmen, Its virtue is 
that most military targets are in southern 
North Vietnam. 

Thus, should the North Vietnamese fail to 
respond to the first bombing limitation, 
bombing could be resumed north of the 21st 
parallel without having caused the military 
effort in South Vietnam any disadvantage. 

Would such a plan work? The congressmen 
honestly don’t know. Their proposal is put 
forth not as a panacea for Vietnam but in 
the belief that the best chance for peace lies 
in small steps, taken quietly, that make the 
position of each side credible to the other. 

That we are willing to invest another 100,- 
000 men in Vietnam is probably quite credi- 
ble—and acceptable—to Hanoi, That we are 
ready to de-escalate by small steps, however, 
is something that does not seem to have 
been made as credible to them as it might be. 


[From the Lynn (Mass.) Daily Evening 
Item, July 13, 1967] 
To ESCALATE OR DEESCALATE? 


“We are winning the war—but.. , was 
the message given to Robert McNamara by 
field commanders during the ninth visit 
by the secretary of defense to Vietnam. 

The “but” translates into a call for still 
more troops—perhaps 100,000—to be added 
to the 466,000 there at present. 

This number, we are told, is the minimum 
needed to complete the job begun by a rela- 
tive handful of American advisors only a 
few short years ago. 

Yet behind the now somewhat guarded 
and muted predictions of eventual victory 
for the cause of democracy lies the sobering 
belief of the generals that this many troops 
will be required solely to keep us on top 
of the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese dur- 
ing the coming months. 

For the fact is that escalation has been 
met by escalation since the beginning. Com- 
munist troop strength is higher than it has 
ever been, despite the bombing of North 
Vietnam and ever-increasing battle losses. 

This was emphasized by eight Republican 
congressmen the other day as they intro- 
duced a scheme for a de-escalation of the 
war that would steer a middle course between 
“those who would bomb more and those who 
would bomb less.” 

Reps, Morse of Lowell, Dellenback of Ore- 
gon, Esch of Michigan, Horton of New York, 
Mathias of Maryland, Mosher of Ohio, 
Schweiker of Pennsylvania and Stafford of 
Vermont proposed a halt to all bombing in 
North Vietnam north of the 2ist parallel 
for 60 days. This would exempt the city of 
Hanoi but not the port of Haiphong. 

If the North Vietnamese responded with a 
similar de-escalatory step, such as disman- 
tling major depots along the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail, the United States would then end all 
bombings north of the 20th parallel for a 
like 60-day period—and so on down in 5 steps 
until the 17th parallel dividing North and 
South Vietnam was reached. 

That we are willing to invest another 
100,000 men in Vietnam is probably quite 
credible—acceptable—to Hanoi. That we are 
ready to de-escalate by small steps, however, 
is something that does not seem to have 
been made as credible to them as it might be. 


[From the Attleboro (Mass.) Sun, 
July 18, 1967] 
ESCALATE OR DEESCALATE? 

“We are winning the war—but.. .,” was 
the message given to Robert McNamara by 
field commanders during the ninth visit by 
the secretary of defense to Vietnam, 
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The “but” translates into a call for still 
more troops—perhaps 100,000—to be added 
to the 466,000 there at present. 

This number, we are told, is the minimum 
needed to complete the job begun by a rela- 
tive handful of American advisors only a 
few short years ago, 

Yet behind the now somewhat guarded 
and muted predictions of eventual victory 
for the cause of democracy lies the sofering 
belief of the generals that this many troops 
will be required solely to keep us on top 
of the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese dur- 
ing the coming months. 

For the fact is that escalation has been 
met by escalation since the beginning. Com- 
munist troop strength is higher than it has 
ever been, despite the bombing of North 
Vietnam and ever-increasing battle losses. 

McNamara described more than the im- 
mediate situation when he said at Da Nang: 
“Our casualties are high but we have also 
inflicted high casualties on North Viet- 
namese army units.” 

What he described was the situation as 
it was in 1965 and 1966 and as it is likely 
to be in 1968. Only the numbers have been 
changed—for the higher. 

It is often forgotten that escalation is not 
the prerogative only of this country. Options 
open to the Communists include a step-up 
of terrorist bombings in Saigon and other 
South Vietnamese cities; the infiltration in 
even greater numbers of the large North 
Vietnamese standing army; the use of Com- 
munist “volunteers” from other countries; 
the opening of diversionary action in Korea. 

This was emphasized by eight Republican 
congressmen the other day as they intro- 
duced a scheme for de-escalation of the war 
that would steer a middle course between 
“those who would bomb more and those who 
would bomb less.” 

Representatives Morse of Massachusetts, 
Dellenback of Oregon, Esch of Michigan, 
Horton of New York, Mathias of Maryland, 
Mosher of Ohio, Schweiker of Pennsylvania 
and Stafford of Vermont propose a halt to 
all bombing in North Vietnam north of the 
21st parallel for 60 days. This would exempt 
the city of Hanoi but not the port of Hai- 
phong. 

If the North Vietnamese responded with 
a similar de-escalatory step, such as dis- 
mantling major supply depots along the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail, the United States would 
then end all bombing north of the 20th 
parallel for a like 60-day period—and so on 
down in five steps until the 17th parallel 
dividing North and South Vietnam was 
reached. 

The staged de-escalation plan would pro- 
duce a growing atmosphere of mutual con- 
fidence, think the congressmen. Its virtue is 
that most military targets are in southern 
North Vietnam, 

Thus, should the North Vietnamese fail 
to respond to the first bombing limitation, 
bombing could be resumed north of the 21st 
parallel without having caused the military 
effort in South Vietnam any disadvantage. 

Would such a plan work? The congressmen 
honestly don’t know. Their proposal is put 
forth not as a panacea for Vietnam but in 
the belief that the best chance for peace lies 
in small steps, taken quietly, that make the 
position of each side credible to the other. 

That we are willing to invest another 100,- 
000 men in Vietnam is probably quite cred- 
ible—and acceptable—to Hanoi. That we are 
ready to de-escalate by small steps, however, 
is something that does not seem to have been 
made as credible to them as it might be. 


ETHICAL STANDARDS 
Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
THompson] may extend his remarks at 
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this point in the Recorp and include. 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, several months have now 
passed since this body established a 
Select Committee on Ethics and Conduct. 

At the time the committee was estab- 
lished, I and many of my colleagues were 
disappointed in that no ethical standards 
were adopted but rather the committee 
was given authority only th look into 
this matter and report back. 

I have every confidence that other 
Members feel as I do, that we would like 
to have certain standards of conduct set 
out. This is particularly true, Mr. 
Speaker, in the area of money contrib- 
uted to a member. 

Only last week the national news serv- 
ices carried stories about an $11,000 gift 
a Member had received. We had earlier 
followed with great interest the action 
in the other body concerning the activi- 
ties of one of their Members, and, of 
course, this body has refused to seat one 
Member-elect this year. 

As a freshman Member, I would ap- 
preciate having set forth these rules of 
conduct and ethics. 

I frankly have questions in my own 
mind as how one should report contri- 
butions which are made during a Mem- 
ber’s term of office. 

Mr. Speaker, several people in my 
district have sent in contributions to 
myself which I have been using for news- 
letters and other expenses incidental to 
my service. I assume that this is perfectly 
correct in that no stipulations and 
qualifications were made by the donors 
other than what I assume they desire— 
that I use this money to assure my con- 
tinuance in office. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my fervent desire 
that this body adopt at an early date 
rules of conduct which can be a criteria 
not only for a freshman member as my- 
self, but for all those who may have 
questions related to their official conduct 
and contributions which they may re- 
ceive. 


CHEESE IMPORTERS POINT UP 
A POTENTIAL PROBLEM STEM- 
MING FROM PROPOSED IMPORT 
RESTRICTIONS ON ALL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WHALEN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kennedy round put the United States 
on record as favoring the expansion of 
internationai trade by means of the re- 
duction of tariff barriers among the 
countries concerned. 

The benefits to be realized from the 
reduction of such barriers are gradual- 
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ly becoming more widely understood 
as the specific impacts of the agree- 
ment are analyzed. I recently pointed 
this out in the case of the major city 
in my district, Dayton, Ohio by insert- 
ing in the Recorp an analysis made by 
an official of the Dayton Area Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

However, there doubtless will continue 
to be efforts opposed to the concept of 
expanding foreign trade. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to provide 
my colleagues with an expression of con- 
cern along this line. The concern is in 
the form of a statement of Mr. Martin 
A. Fromer, counsel for the Cheese Im- 
porters Association of America, Inc., 
made before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry on May 18, 
1967. 

Mr. Fromer concludes that certain 
proposed import restrictions on all dairy 
imports would have a number of effects, 
not the least of which would be an ad- 
verse effect on trade with countries who 
buy more from us then we buy from 
them. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to Mr. Fromer’s remarks which I hereby 
insert in the RECORD. 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN A. FROMER, COUNSEL 
FOR THE CHEESE IMPORTERS ASSOCIATION OF 
America, INC., BEFORE THE SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY WITH 
Respect TO S. 612, a BILL To REGULATE IM- 

1 PORTS OF MILK AND DAIRY Propucts, May 
18, 1967 


The bill which is the subject of this hear- 
ing would place import restrictions on all 
dairy products, including foreign types of 
cheese which have been historically imported 
into the United States for generations, and 
including dairy products which are already 
under import restriction. As this Committee 
well knows, Section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act provides for restricting im- 
ports of dairy products when imports are in 
such quantities and under such conditions 
as to render or tend to render ineffective, 
or materially interfere with, the price-sup- 
port programs of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. At the present time, im- 
port restrictions are in effect under regula- 
tions adopted pursuant to Section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act with respect 
to the principal cheeses imported into the 
United States, namely, Italian type cow's milk 
cheese, edam and gouda cheese, cheddar 
cheese, and Blue mold cheese, and with re- 
spect to other dairy products including but- 
ter, dried whole milk and dried skim milk, 
milk powder, dried cream, and dried butter- 
milk. Import restrictions are also in effect 
with respect to butterfat-sugar mixtures con- 
taining 45% or more of butterfat. 

The complaint of domestic producers is not 
based upon imports of foreign types of 
cheese which have historically been im- 
ported into the United States, but with re- 
spect to two products, namely, colby cheese 
and butterfat-sugar mixtures. The proposed 
bill would place import restrictions upon all 
dairy products and said restrictions would be 
imposed on the basis of butter fat and non- 
fat milk solids in any form, in excess of the 
respective average annual quantities thereof 
which were admitted for consumption dur- 
ing the five calendar years 1961 through 1965. 
The adoption of such legislation is wholly 
unnecessary and would, we believe, be a 
serious mistake and would cause injury not 
only to the business of the cheese importers 
I represent but to the domestic industry, to 
consumers, and to the United States as a 
whole and its foreign trade. 

Import restrictions under Section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act have worked 
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effectively for a period of at least thirteen 
years since they were first imposed in 1953. 
Only in the last year did imports of colby 
cheese and butterfat-sugar mixtures increase 
t such an extent as to cause the present 
complaint. These imports were not a matter 
of accident or “evasion”, but were brought 
about by conditions in the domestic dairy 
industry that developed at the beginning of 
last year, which I will go into in greater de- 
tail hereafter. 

Existing legislation, namely, Section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, provides for 
a method of dealing with such imports. As 
this Committee knows, there is in progress 
at this very moment an investigation by the 
Tariff Commission, pursuant to an order of 
the President under Section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, of the importation 
of these products with a view toward adding 
these items to the list under import restric- 
tion. I am confident that if in the Section 22 
proceeding, it is found that the domestic 
industry is being injured by these imports 
and that the price-support program is there- 
by being interfered with, import restrictions 
will be imposed very shortly. The complaint 
of the domestic industry is with respect to 
only the two products mentioned, but the 
cure would go far beyond the complaint and 
place under import restriction cheeses which 
have historically been imported into the 
United States, without any consideration as 
to whether or not similar or competitive 
cheeses are being manufactured in the United 
States. For example, a substantial part of 
the cheese imported into the United States, 
such as roquefort cheese, pecorino cheese, 
and other cheeses made of sheep’s milk, and 
numerous specialty types, are not manufac- 
tured in the United States. Furthermore, the 
restrictions would be imposed even though 
the foreign type of cheese is considerably 
higher in price than the domestic cheese, 
as is the case with provolone cheese, swiss 
cheese, blue cheese, edam and gouda cheese, 
and many other foreign varieties. By provid- 
ing for limitation on the basis of total 
pounds of butterfat and nonfat milk solids 
imported regardless of the form, the bill 
makes no provision which assures importers 
that they will be authorized to import the 
specific variety of cheese which they have 
historically imported. 

So that there be no mistake about our 
position, let me make it clear that we do not 
defend, or intend to defend, the importation 
of dairy products which have not been his- 
torically imported into the United States at 
the risk of destroying the business of cheese 
importers who have served the interests of 
the U.S. dairy industry and consumers for 
generations. What we maintain is that the 
existing legislation referred to, is better 
suited to deal with the situation while the 
proposed bill will cause injury and eventual- 
ly destroy our business. 

The facts and figures with regard to im- 
ports of foreign type cheeses, which include 
roquefort cheese, Italian type cow’s milk and 
sheep’s milk cheese, blue cheese, edam and 
gouda cheese, swiss cheese, and a consider- 
able number of other specialty cheeses, such 
as fontina cheese, port du salut cheese, noek- 
kelost cheese, etc., over a period of thirty 
years, the latter half of which have been in 
part under import restriction, demonstrate 
that imports of foreign types of cheese have 
not materially increased, and especially so 
when compared to the population increase. 
The cheese importing industry is a small 
industry, amounting in its entirety to less 
than two-thirds of a pound per capita per 
year. 

Imports of foreign types of cheese have 
served to satisfy consumer tastes for foreign 
cheese and have helped stimulate and de- 
velop the domestic industry in such varieties 
as domestically made Italian type cheese, 
blue mold cheese, edam and gouda cheese, 
swiss cheese, and other cheeses which have 
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very substantially increased in volume of 
production and consumption while imports 
have been relatively stagnant. We submit a 
table of U.S. Cheese Production and Imports 
of Cheese by Types, 1936-1939 Average and 
Annual Imports 1949 through 1966, together 
with graphs pertaining to said statistics. 
Some very significant facts will be noted 
from these statistics which prove that im- 
ports have stimulated domestic production 
while these historically imported cheeses 
have not themselves substantially increased 
and, in fact, in many instances, the volume 
of imports of foreign types of cheese have 
decreased. I drew your attention, for ex- 
ample, to Italian type cow's milk cheese. 
You will note that the annual average of 
U.S, production, 1936-1939, just prior to 
World War II, was 15,463,000 Ibs. Since then, 
the amount of production has increased 
1800% to 270,030,000 Ibs. In the last ten 
years alone, the production of Italian type 
cow’s milk cheese has more than doubled. It 
will be noted from the statistics of imports 
that imports are relatively at the same level 
as they were just prior to and after World 
War II and that total imports of 8 million 
pounds represent only about 3% of domestic 
production and is less than the amount that 
was imported in any of the last five years, 
with the exception of 1965. 

I draw your attention to production and 
imports of swiss cheese in the United States, 
as set forth in the table submitted. You will 
note that domestic production has more 
than tripled since just prior to World War 
II, and that from 1957 to the present, annual 
domestic production has gone up from 100 
million pounds to 134 million pounds. Im- 
ports represent barely 10% of domestic pro- 
duction, and even with the increase in 1966, 
the level of imports is only 50% more than 
that imported thirty years ago as compared 
to the 300% increase in domestic produc- 
tion. Examination of the statistics with re- 
gard to imports of blue mold cheese indicate 
a steady and ever increasing production of 
this foreign type of cheese, the manufacture 
of which, as in the case of the other foreign 
types of cheese referred to, was introduced 
from abroad. Whereas in 1951 imports of 
blue mold cheese were 5,048,000 Ibs. com- 
pared to domestic production of 17,232,000 
lbs., domestic production has tripled to 22,- 
455,000 lbs. compared to imports of about 
the same level as 1951. Although our table 
does not show the statistics of edam and 
gouda cheese inasmuch as these statistics 
have not been separately published, we are 
informed that domestic production of this 
foreign type cheese has increased and we 
trust to have available at the time of pres- 
entation of this statement some figures 
which the Department of Agriculture has in- 
dicated to us will be available by such time. 

Cheese importers are being made the scape- 
goat of what is essentially a domestic prob- 
lem in the dairy industry. Basically, the milk 
producers’ problem arises from the fact that 
prices they receive for their milk are claimed 
to be too low. The prices of most of the milk 
produced is set by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in various Federal Milk Marketing Or- 
ders in effect throughout the country. These 
prices are claimed to be too low to give the 
farmer a proper return for his product. Im- 
ports of milkfat in the form of butterfat- 
sugar mixtures and colby cheese are claimed 
to help prevent the price of dairy products 
in the market place from rising above that 
refiected in the prices fixed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is in the un- 
enviable position of trying to satisfy the 
milk producer by fixing for him as high a 
price as possible for his milk and at the same 
time, satisfy the consumer by not raising the 
price of milk. On April 27, 1967, in 
to the tremendous amount of agitation by 
producers, evidenced in part by the drive for 
legislation to impose increased restrictions on 
dairy products, the Secretary of Agriculture 
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announced an increase of 20 cents per hdwt. 
in the price to be paid to producers of fluid 
milk, 

MILK PRODUCTION IS IN A DOWNTREND 

It is significant to note that although milk 
production has been going down, cheese con- 
sumption per capita has been increasing each 
year. Total milk production has gone down 
from 126 billion pounds in 1962 to 120 bil- 
lion pounds in 1966. The dairy situation last 
year was such that the President called for 
an investigation by the Tariff Commission to 
increase quotas for the importation of ched- 
dar cheese. In a press release at the time of 
last year’s investigation, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture stated: 

“The action to increase Cheddar cheese 
imports is being taken to help alleviate an 
imbalance in manufacturing milk supplies 
which has developed as cheese and butter 
manufacturers compete for existing supplies 
of manufacturing milk. Strong demand for 
cheese is diverting milk from butter produc- 
tion, Many small creameries face disaster 
from the cost-price squeeze that results. The 
increase in butter prices that results threat- 
ens to hurt the market for butter—an action 
which in the long run will injure dairy farm- 
ers who produce mainly for butter produc- 
tion.” (USDA Press Release 984-66) 

The imbalance in manufacturing milk sup- 
plies was sought to be alleviated by increased 
cheese imports. Now it is claimed apparently 
that there has been an overabundance of 
help to correct the imbalance in manufactur- 
ing milk supplies. 

The imbalance, however, of decreasing 
milk production is still with us. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in support of tre an- 
nouncement of the increase in the price to 
be paid to producers for fluid milk, stated 
the following (Federal Register of April 27, 
1967) : 

“The effect of off-farm opportunities for 
employment would be felt most in heavily 
industrialized states. In an area extending 
from the Atlantic seaboard states through 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Illinois, total 
milk production continues this year under 
a year ago. While a number of states in other 
regions had increases in recent months, the 
most significant in quantity were the States 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa, repre- 
senting agricultural areas of heaviest milk 
production. 

“Dairy economists in some Midwestern 
states pointed out that other farm enter- 
prises have been absorbing increasing pro- 
portions of land and other production re- 
sources, thus diminishing the land and re- 
sources available for dairying. This situation 
therefore limits the potential for a return 
to former levels of milk production in these 
states where production has fallen off in 
recent years. 

“National milk production in the first 3 
months of 1967 continued at about the 
same level (up about 0.3 percent) as a year 
ago following the decline in 1965 and 1966. 
Milk production declined 2.2 percent in 1965 
and 3.2 percent in 1966 from the year before.” 

It is to be noted that this decline alone 
is more than twice the amount o? milk 
equivalent in all dairy products imported 
into the United States in 1966. 

The statement proceeds as follows: 

“The potential for possible upturn in milk 
production is limited by the reduced num- 
ber of dairy cows now on farms. The num- 
ber of milk cows on farms is currently at 
the lowest level in the past forty years. An 
immediate increase in production can only 
come from greater production per cow at 
a rate beyond what many consider likely. 
Feeding and management for maximum pro- 
duction will be required to maintain pres- 
ent levels of production. Proponents assert 
that this will occur only if producers have 
confidence their returns will continue at 
levels at least as high as in the past 12 
months, 
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“The decline in the total milk cow popula- 
tion has been a definite trend since 1954 and 
has continued through 1966. The 6 percent 
decline in the January 1, 1966, total com- 
pared to January 1, 1965, was the largest 
year-to-year decline since 1954. For January 
1, 1967, the number of cows and heifers two 
years old or over kept for milk declined 
further to 5 percent below a year earlier. 

“Dairy heifers 1 to 2 years old declined in 
number 6 percent as of January 1, 1967, com- 
pared to a year before. The reduced ratio of 
numbers of such heifers to milk cows, 23.8 
this year compared to 26.0 in 1960 and 1961, 
(and intermediate ratios in following years) 
indicates that lesser replacement stock is 
available. 

“In terms of milk production, the effect of 
lower cow numbers has in recent months 
been offset by increased production per cow. 
This recent increase in production per cow 
(about 5 percent over a year ago for the first 
3 months of 1967) has been at a more rapid 
rate than normal, and producer representa- 
tives state that it is more than could be 
reasonably expected to continue, Thus, pro- 
spective increases in production per cow can- 
not be relied upon to result in greater total 
milk production while cow numbers con- 
tinue to decline at the same rate as in recent 
years. 

“Producer representatives state that cur- 
rent ample production in certain fluid mar- 
kets is due to price assurances given by pre- 
vious Department actions, and particularly 
favorable production conditions except in 
the Southwest region where drought condi- 
tions have affected pastures. Because of the 
increasing costs and alternative opportuni- 
ties for dairymen, a higher level of milk 
prices was held to be necessary for an indefi- 
nite period, 

“Long term adequacy of milk supply in 
relation to total milk and dairy product con- 
sumption will be affected by the rate of pop- 
ulation growth. During recent years milk 
production has declined, while the popula- 
tion is increasing. The effect of these two 
trends in opposite directions, if continued, 
would lead to substantial reduction in milk 
available on a per capita basis to consumers.” 

It would appear to be inconsistent, in the 
light of what the Secretary has said, to im- 
pose additional import restrictions on dairy 
products and more particularly on cheese. 
The Secretary states that “the decline in the 
total milk cow population has been a definite 
trend since 1954 and has continued through 
1966”. This trend, as well as the downward 
trend of milk production, existed before the 
claimed influx of dairy imports. This trend 
was definitely a factor in the rising price of 
domestic dairy products which caused the 
administration to make an immediate in- 
crease in the cheddar quota and to recom- 
mend further increases in this quota. Prices 
rose to a level not only above the support 
level, but substantially above same, and 
attracted foreign imports. Since then, by 
reason of the increased imports, prices have 
stabilized themselves at a more realistic level 
and the domestic industry, including both 
cheese and butter manufacturers, are able 
to secure milk supplies sufficient to meet 
their needs. 


CHEESE IMPORTS REPRESENT BUT A VERY MINUTE 
PART OF THE U.S. DAIRY INDUSTRY 


As shown above, and by the tables of 
statistics, the amount of foreign cheese con- 
sumed in the U.S. is minute. This is especially 
so in a country that produces 120,000,000,000 
lbs. of milk and consumes over 2.7 billion 
pounds of cheese, including cottage cheese. 
Imports of all cheese in 1966 amounted to 
as little as 0.2 of an ounce of cheese per 
capita, per week. The total amount of milk 
equivalent in all imported cheese represents 
only a very minute percentage of the total 
U.S. milk production. Based upon an impor- 
tation of 135 million pounds of cheese in 
1966, a substantial portion of which was 
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made from partly skimmed milk, it is esti- 
mated that the milk equivalent required to 
manufacture said cheese is about one billion 
pounds. This compares with a total US. 
milk production in 1966 of about 120 billion 
pounds. The ratio of milk equivalent in im- 
ported cheese compared to U.S. milk produc- 
tion is less than nine-tenths of one percent 
(.9%). 

The figure that in terms of milk equiva- 
lent, imports have increased from about 900 
million pounds by 300% to 2.7 billion pounds, 
loses sight of several important facts. First, 
that milk equivalent in the form of cheese 
represents only about one-third of the total 
import and that domestic cheese produc- 
tion has increased by a far greater amount 
than the increase of imports (see table of 
imports). Second, that total U.S. milk pro- 
duction in 1966 was about three billion 
pounds less than in 1965, and that total im- 
ports of all dairy products do not even make 
up for this decrease in U.S. milk produc- 
tion. Although the figure 300% is large, the 
actual amount of milk equivalent in im- 
ports does not even make up for the smaller 
amount of milk production in 1966 as com- 
pared to 1965. Third, the said total imports 
include products which have historically 
been imported into the United States con- 
taining at least nine million pounds of milk 
equivalent. The 1966 reduction in milk pro- 
duction follows a similar reduction of about 
2,800,000,000 lbs. in 1965 compared to 1964. 
It is apparent that in 1966, imports were ap- 
parently necessary in order to help bal- 
ance the supply demand situation in the 
United States, and it was for this reason that 
the President proposed to increase the quotas 
for cheddar cheese. 

We note the following section from the 
report of Congressman Thomas B. Curtis, 
Congressional Delegate for Trade Negotia- 
tions, submitted to the House of Represent- 
atives on April 13, 1967: 

“IMPORTS NOT THE PROBLEM 

“But on the whole, and without the bene- 
fit of detailed study of this problem, the 
proposal that all dairy imports should with- 
out reference to further facts and argument 
be more strictly controlled lacks an element 
of good sense. A further sobering factor is 
that for the types of cheese under quota, im- 
ports in 1966 were actually less than im- 
ports in 1951, the year the quotas were im- 
posed, Since 1951, U.S. production of the 
same cheeses increased from 1.2 billion 
pounds to 1,74 billion pounds, There has been 
no flexibility in the U.S. quota system, as 
there is in U.S. meat quotas, that would allow 
gradual increases in quotas in proportion 
with increased domestic consumption.” 


PROPOSED CUTBACK OF IMPORTS TO 1961— 
1965 ANNUAL AVERAGE 

It has been proposed in the pending legis- 
lation that imports be restricted to the aver- 
age annual amount imported in the years 
1961-1965. This loses sight of the fact that 
there has been a substantial increase in U.S. 
consumption and utilization of cheese in 
the last six years. Production has increased 
from 1,592,022,000 Ibs. in 1962 to 1,873,595,- 
000 lbs. in 1966, an increase of 270,573,000 
lbs. This increase in four years alone is twice 
the volume of imports of all cheese in 1966. 
It also loses sight of the fact that imports 
of cheddar cheese, as well as specified other 
type of cheese, have been restricted and 
therefore always kept below the amount fixed 
by quota. Furthermore, that there has been 
no complaint until the last six months 
against imports of dairy products, and then 
only with respect to the two products previ- 
ously mentioned. Only a year ago, the Ad- 
ministration was seeking to increase cheese 
imports. The annual average of American 
cheese produced in this country (which term 
in the USDA tabulation of statistics includes 
cheddar cheese, washed curd cheese, granu- 
lar cheese, jack cheese, and monterey cheese) 
for the years 1961 to 1965 inclusive is 1,133,- 
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339,000 Ibs. In 1966, U.S. production of Amer- 
ican cheese amounted to 1,234,490,000 Ibs. I 
‘hear no proposal to cut U.S. production back 
by the one hundred million pounds increase 
over the annual average from 1961 to 1965, 
nor do we propose or want such a cut. I am 
only trying to demonstrate the unfairness 
of a proposal which would further unneces- 
sarily restrict the business of United States 
cheese importers whom I represent, and the 
discrimination against the operations of an 
industry that makes a substantial contribu- 
tion to the dairy industry as a whole, to the 
tastes of the American cheese consumer and 
to the economy of our country. 


EFFECT OF ADDITIONAL RESTRICTIVE IMPORT 
LEGISLATION ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The imposition of restrictions against the 
import of cheese is contrary to the obliga- 
tions undertaken by the United States under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and is contrary to our best interests in inter- 
national trade. The United States sought and 
secured under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade a waiver from its obliga- 
tions so that Section 22 might be applied 
without conflicting with its international 
obligations. The United States delegation, in 
presenting the matter at the 1955 session of 
the Contracting Parties, stated: 

“The mere fact that the price of a product 
is eligible for price support and that its 
price is higher than world prices does not 
mean that import controls will necessarily 
be imposed under Section 22 . . . Whether 
such interference (I. e., with a government 
agricultural ) will arise depends in 
large part on the relationship between the 
domestic market price and the import price. 
If the domestic market price is above its 
support level ...no Section 22 problem 
arises ... Thus, it is only where a clear 
threat of injury to the program from imports 
actually exists that action is taken under 
Section 22.” 

The price of foreign types of cheese is 
above the support level and there is no real 
basis for continuing import restrictions on 
these types of cheese. As previously indi- 
cated, the volume of removal of dairy prod- 
ucts from the commercial market is so low 
that it can hardly be stated that the total 
supply burdens the price-support program. 

Furthermore, it is contrary to our own 
best interests and the best interests of the 
American farmer to continue these import 
restrictions. 

Remarks recently made before the Senate 
by Senator Stuart Symington of Missouri, 
which were printed in the Congressional 
Record of April 24, 1967, page 10584, are par- 
ticularly in point. I quote: 

“Since the early 1960’s, each year U.S. 
agriculture has set new export records year 
after year. Let me cite a few facts and 
figures. 


“U.S. agricultural exports today are at an 
alltime high of some $7 billion annually. 
That is slightly over one-fourth of the Na- 
tion’s total exports—agricultural and indus- 
trial combined—and an increase of more 
than 50 percent since 1960. 

* * * . * 

Exports bring the American farmer 17 
cents of every market dollar he receives, or 
almost twice as much as a dozen years ago; 
in other words, the export contribution to 
domestic farm income has almost doubled 
during that period. In addition, these ex- 
ports have naturally expanded income by 
a substantial amount through the strength- 
ening of farm prices across the board. 

* » * * * 

The progress in agricultural exports in the 
1960’s will go down in history as a great 
achievement, not the least of which is the 
healthful effect on our country’s balance of 
payments. 

“From a trade balance point of view, we 
are doing much better in our agricultural 
trade than in our industrial trade. As ex- 
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ample, in the calendar year 1966, the United 
States had a total favorable trade balance of 
$3.6 billion; and of that total the agricul- 
tural trade balance accounted for 62.4 billion, 
two-thirds of this favorable margin. 

“Since 1960, dollar exports of farm prod- 
ucts have totaled $29.1 billion, which, along 
with $1.8 billion is ‘avoided expenditures’ 
through the use of foreign currencies ac- 
quired under Public Law 480, gave a total of 
$30.9 billion in dollar earnings from agricul- 
tural exports to apply against the dollar 
drain. Without agricultural our seri- 
ous international finances would be in critical 
shape. 

. . * s * 

Excellent work has been done in Japan 
on behalf of wheat, soybeans, and tallow; 
in Western Europe on rice, fruit, and soy- 
beans; and in cotton all around the world. 
Effective farm product promotion has also 
been accomplished through trade fairs 
abroad, particularly in the case of processed 
food. 

“Nevertheless these imaginative promo- 
tional efforts are about powerless unless the 
doors to trade are kept open.” 

The imposition of restrictions on the im- 
portation of cheese, and particularly upon 
cheeses which have historically been im- 
ported into the United States, closes the door, 
if not completely at least partly, to trade 
with countries who buy more from us than 
we buy from them. The following repre- 
sents the volume of trade in 1966 in U.S. dol- 
lars between our country and the principal 
countries from which we have historically 
imported foreign types of cheese, as reported 
by U.S. Customs: 


IN U.S. DOLLARS 
Export to the Import from 

Country United States United States 
Fig W119 1, 178 795, 105 
201,140,826 179.631.144 
687,966,130 978, 010, 667 
382,318,081 376, 200, 748 
127,813,812 143,599; 3 

354, 877, 

145,959, 276 238, 582,628 


The balance of trade with these countries 
is strongly in favor of the U.S. How can we 
additional legislative restrictions 
against cheese imports without every com- 
pelling reason (which certainly does not 
exist in view of the facts and Section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act) without 
offending the countries from which we im- 
port these cheeses? 

The provisions of S. 612 would unneces- 
sarily regiment, stifle, and destroy the cheese 
importing industry. We are presently, and 
have been for fifteen years, operating under 
import restrictions which have restrained 
growth. Imposing restrictions across-the- 
board, on the basis of total butterfat and 
milk solids imported, makes no provision for 
the importation of historial cheeses, nor does 
it assure historical importers an opportunity 
to import cheeses from historical countries 
of origin. The bill will create a great many 
inequities and may result in even greater 
damage to the domestic industry by the 
importation of butterfat and milk solids in 
forms which are more competitive with the 
domestic industry, whereas the historically 
imported foreign cheeses have uniformly 
been higher in price than the domestic prod- 
uct. The cheese import industry has been 
the cornerstone of U.S. manufacture of 
foreign types of cheese. It has not only 
served the domestic industry, but has served 
consumers as well. The adoption of S. 612 is 
totally unfair, unwarranted, and unnecessary. 


DETROIT IS WINNING RAT WAR 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Donatp] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been a great deal of 
controversy centered around the recent 
defeat of the rat control bill. I am sure 
that many of the Members who did not 
support this legislation felt, as I, that the 
existing Federal programs were sufficient 
and that this type of problem can best be 
handled on a local level. 

Detroit is a prime example of a city 
that has made great strides in coping 
with the serious health menace posed 
by rats. In this connection, I call at- 
tention to the following article which ap- 
peared in the August 13, 1967, edition 
of the Detroit News: 


Derrorr Is WINNING Rar War—16-YEAR 
BATTLE Pays Orr 
(By Mike Brogan) 

Despite recent congressional refusal to 
pass a $40 million rat control bill for the 
nation’s cities, Detroit is waging its own war 
against rodents—and winning. 

Since 1951, when a full-time extermina- 
tion service was started here, the number 
of reported rat bites has dwindled from 123 
in a year to 28. The figure for the first half 
of 1967 is only six. 

New York City averages 500 cases annually, 
and the national property destruction loss 
is estimated at more than $1 billion. 

It costs Detroit $385,000 a year to man and 
equip the Bureau of Sanitary Engineering 
for an unrelenting “search and destroy” mis- 
sion, cited by federal public health officials 
as a model operation. 

Detroit’s war of extermination against one 
of mankind's oldest enemies has four phases: 
starve out, kill out, clean out and build out. 

The latter includes concrete “rat walls” 
and new construction materials to prevent 
the return of four-footed infiltrators which 
escape the bureau’s rodent control service. 

Bureau Director Harry Boyle said his nine- 
man staff found 30,000 rat nests last year. 

These were sprayed with calcium cyanide 
gas, which kills on contact, after which 
packets of a poison powder called fumarin 
are spread around the area to catch any rats 
that survive gassing. 

The poison is a mixture of corn oil, pow- 
dered sugar, oats and an anticoagulant that 
causes hemorrhaging, Boyle said. Its char- 
coal color warns off humans and it is harm- 
less to pets, who cannot keep it in their 
stomachs. 

Boyle noted that concrete rat walls have 
been required by the Detroit building code 
since 1961. 

If a building is found to be infested, the 
owner is notified that a wall must be erected, 
at least two feet below ground and six 
inches above it. : 

Though the year-round program of killing 
rats and inspecting buildings is effective, 
Boyle said, it must be supplemented with 
efforts to starve and clean them out. 

The DPW's garbage control division co- 
operates in starving rats out with regular 
collections of the rodent’s primary food 
supply. 

But homeowners must help, too, by using 
adequate sealed containers, Boyle stressed. 

Boyle said a myth exists over the size of 
rats in Detroit, people saying they grow “as 
big as cats.” 

The largest one ever weighed, in a Wayne 
State University laboratory, was 19 ounces 
and most are smaller, averaging about 18 
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inches in length—“half of which is tall“ 
he asserted, 

The riots last month probably did little 
to reduce Detroit's rat population, since 
they usually migrate to another place when 
their nests are destroyed, Boyle said. 

“Even with a good program we still have 
rats,” Boyle said. “You have to keep at it. 
Once you take the pressure off they come 
right back.“ 


COMMUNISTS INCREASED ANTI- 
SEMITISM 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TAFT] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
vite the attention of the Congress to an 
important convention now in session 
here, the 72d Annual National Conven- 
tion of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
U.S.A. 

The JWV, in fact, is not only a dis- 
tinguished patriotic group but the oldest 
active war veterans organization in 
America. 

The JWV’s national commander, Mr. 
Malcolm A. Tarlov, is a decorated vet- 
eran of service as infantryman in World 
War II. Commander Tarlov has made 
an important and disturbing report to 
the convention. In his report, he has re- 
vealed a new wave of anti-Semitism in 
Communist nations in which Jews are 
made the scapegoats because the State 
of Israel defeated the Arab allies of 
Moscow and the Communist drive for 
power in the Middle East. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert a report describ- 
ing Commander Tarlov’s remarks, as 
follows: 

JWV COMMANDER Says Communists IN- 
CREASE ANTI-SEMITISM AS A RESULT OF 
THE ARAB-ISRAELI WAR 
WasxHINcTon.—Communist anti-Semitism 

has increased as a result of the Israeli de- 

feat of the Communist-backed Arab forces, 

National Commander Malcolm A. Tarlov re- 

ported today as delegates gathered to attend 

the 72nd Annual National Convention of the 

Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A. 
Commander Tarlov said: “the Communist 

nations, with the exception of Romania, are 

wreaking vengeance against their Jewish cit- 
izens because Israel survived and defeated 
the onslaught that Communism encouraged. 

Israel defeated the Communist drive for 

power in the Middle East. Now the Jews of 

many Communist lands are being made the 
scapegoats and victims,” 

Since Israel's victory, there have been many 
authenticated reports of atrocities, terror and 
vilification against Soviet Jews related to 
the war in the Middle East. For example, 
Rabbi Michel Mozgorshvil of Sochum, an 
ancient Jewish community in the Georgian 
Republic was forcibly abducted and his mu- 
tilated corpse was found hanging in the 
Christian cemetery. No arrests have been 
made in the murder. Other serious assaults 
on Jews have taken place in Tashkent, capi- 
tal of Uzbekistan, among others. Such atroci- 
ties have obviously been incited by a virulent 
anti-Semitic campaign by Soviet authorities. 

“The Kremlin, meanwhile, has tried to 
coerce Soviet citizens of Jewish faith into 
denouncing Israel. Russia arbitrarily severed 
relations with Israel in a naked bid for the 
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sympathy of the blatantly anti-Jewish and 
anti-Israel elements in the Moslem world. 
The Communists leaders are seeking to turn 
race against race, religion against religion, 
group against group, in their cynical bid for 
world power“, said Commander Tarlov. 

Commander Tarlov said that “even more 
shocking than the Russian position is the 
attitudes of two other Communist nations, 
Yugoslavia, which once took pride in an in- 
dependent line and claimed that its Partisans 
were the fiercest enemies of Nazism, has now 
tried to depict the Jews as ‘Nazis’, in brutal 
disregard of the fact in the Middle East. 
Marshal Tito has gone all-out to try to rescue 
his friend, Nasser of Egypt.” 

Yugoslavia once sought American aid on 
the grounds that she was threatened by Rus- 
sia. “But today we find Belgrade even more 
Stalinist and militant than Moscow in the 
anti-Israel and anti-Jewish line emanating 
from Tito’s dictatorship. This has shocked 
many who despised Communism but admired 
the naked courage of the brave Yugoslav 
Partisans who fought the Nazis in World 
War Two,” said Commander Tarlov. 

The JWV leader also singled out Poland 
as the source of “a new wave of anti-Semi- 
tism.” He said that Wladyslaw Gomulka’s rul- 
ing Communist party has ousted Jews from 
Government positions in Warsaw and re- 
ferred to Jewish survivors of Nazism as “a 
fifth column”. 

“Non-Jews who sympathized with Jews or 
with the situation of Israel are being singled 
out for persecution in Poland”, said Com- 
mander Tarlov. This shocks the sensibilities 
of the world. All those who recall the heroic 
struggle of the Warsaw ghetto fighters can 
only be sickened to see Polish Communists 
resort to Nazi methods in their new party 
line that seeks Arab favor at the expense of 
the tradition of heroism created by those 
Poles, Jewish and non-Jewish, who resisted 
the Nazis.” 


NEIGHBORHOOD ACTION CRUSADE 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. LLOYD] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
joining those Members who have intro- 
duced a joint resolution urging the Presi- 
dent to use the persuasive powers of his 
office to initiate a neighborhood action 
crusade. 

This plan calls for enlisting volunteers 
to serve their own neighborhoods in es- 
tablishing and keeping open lines of com- 
munication to link the hearts of our big 
city ghettos with the democratic proc- 
esses of law enforcement and govern- 
ment. It would be a low-cost program 
of short duration, with local government 
providing administration and coordina- 
tion, and the Federal Government sup- 
plying funds and equipment to support 
the local effort. It is believed that the 
program could be carried out within ex- 
isting appropriations and well-estab- 
lished Executive precedents. 

Through the establishment of these 
autonomous, local volunteer organiza- 
tions, neighborhood leaders working 
within their own areas could provide the 
essential communication and positive di- 
rection to assure peace in our cities. Re- 
sponsible Negro Americans who compose 
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the overwhelming majority of Negro 
population would be the driving force 
in maintaining order. Leadership, not 
law enforcement alone, would be the 
mission. Law and order, instead of loot- 
ing and rioting, would be the goal. Com- 
munication, instead of confusion and 
mistrust, would be the means to achieve 
that goal. 

In my opinion, this program could also 
be an effective means of neutralizing the 
racial hatred espoused by some leaders of 
the so-called black power movement, who 
pretend to speak for the entire Negro 
population. 

Mr. Speaker, this crusade is no panacea 
for our racial ills, nor do we intend it to 
be. Hopefully through the President’s 
Commission and established congression- 
al committees we can make honest prog- 
ress toward permanent solutions. Rather, 
we see it as a preventative action to help 
avoid any more outbreaks of violence in 
the streets by relieving some of the ten- 
sions that spark that violence through 
proper communication. Through such 
communication and effective use of our 
democratic processes, we can hope to ease 
the racial unrest brewing in our cities. 


IRS RESPONSE TO MAGAZINE 
ARTICLE CHARGES 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
ConTE] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in the Au- 
gust issue of this year’s Reader’s Digest, 
an article appeared which accused the 
Internal Revenue Service of intimidating 
taxpayers with respect to the amount of 
taxes they owed and of misusing the 
powers that are available to them in the 
collection process. I have received many 
inquiries from constituents and from 
other Members of this body concerning 
this article and its allegations. I am, 
therefore, placing in the Recorp the 
answers to these allegations provided by 
the Internal Revenue Service, which ap- 
peared last week before the Treasury- 
Post Office Appropriation Subcommittee 
of which I am the ranking Republican 
member. Commissioner Sheldon Cohen 
of the IRS appeared at the request of 
the subcommittee to answer these 
charges and I am sure that everyone will 
be interested in the responses which were 
provided by the very able Commissioner. 
REPORT ON ARTICLE IN AUGUST READER'S DIGEST 
(Prepared by Internal Revenue Service for 

House Subcommittee on Appropriations, 

Washington, D.C., Aug. 10, 1967) 

An article in the August issue of Reader's 
Digest, entitled “Tyranny in the IRS,” con- 
tains too many half-truths, distortions and 
unsubstantiated conclusions to remain un- 
answered, the IRS said today. 


Testifying this morning before the House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations headed by 
Congressman Tom Steed of Oklahoma, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue Sheldon S. 
Cohen gave a detailed report on each of the 
cases mentioned in the article. 
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While recognizing that honest criticism is 
desirable and necessary, IRS must respond 
to unfounded charges, since the most vital 
element in the American tax system is pub- 
lic confidence in the integrity and impar- 
tiality of tax administration. 

The IRS said reputable publications make 
every effort to verify the truth of allegations 
before printing them. However, in fairness to 
the author of the article, had he sought to 
obtain further detail beforehand on some 
of the cases he presents, IRS would have 
been unable to comply. 

Under normal circumstances the law pro- 
hibits IRS from disclosing the details of in- 
dividual tax cases to anyone other than the 
taxpayer or his authorized representative. 
This provision of law is designed to help in- 
sure privacy to the financial affairs of the 
American taxpayer. 

Only if the information becomes a matter 
of public record, such as through court ac- 
tion, or if a taxpayer or his representative 
first makes public disclosure, as in the cases 
described in the article, cam the IRS reveal 
the full story. 

In administering one of the most com- 
plicated laws in the world—to collect each 
year more than $148 billion needed for the 
Nation's security, welfare and progress—it is 
inevitable that honest men will occasionally 
have differences of opinion. 

It is also inevitable that, in processing 300 
million documents, even the best managed 
operations and the most dedicated employees 
will make some mistakes. It is humanly im- 
possible to deal with anything on this mam- 
moth scale and not make some errors. The 
miracle of our fine system is that there are 
so few mistakes. 

The Reader's Digest says its writer took six 
months, travelled 5,800 miles and held 200 in- 
terviews in order to make sure he did not 
write about “disgruntled crackpots and con- 
niving tax dodgers.” 

This massive enterprise resulted in 16 in- 
stances of alleged wrongdoing by IRS, con- 
sidered worthy of inclusion in the article. The 
full story on these cases is attached to this 
report and readers can judge for themselves 
the validity of the conclusions in the article. 

The article states that most IRS agents, 
“want to be just and reasonable” but criti- 
cizes the “system.” Conveniently overlooked 
is the efficiency and fairness with which the 
“system” deals with 100 million taxpayers, 
filing 70 million income returns, in a process 
that results in 48 million refunds totalling 
$7.5 billion. Most of these refunds are made 
within 45 days from the date the taxpayer 
files his return. 

While, in the course of a year, 3.5 million 
taxpayers are called in to substantiate their 
deductions and claims, some 25 million are 
given help and information as to their ob- 
ligations and their rights—as a part of this 
“, ” 

Senator Edward V. Long of Missouri, whose 
Senate Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure has investigated 
IRS—and who has been critical of the Serv- 
ice—said in the Congressional Record of 
August 2: 

“Fortunately, most Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice Agents are courteous, considerate and 
helpful. Most citizens try to cooperate with 
TRS, and this, certainly, is as it should be. 
Our tax system depends on this great degree 
of cooperation.” 

The misrepresentations in the article are 
too numerous to be refuted in detail. A few 
examples of the most g ones, however, 
will give readers an opportunity to put the 
whole article into perspective. 

As “proof” of some of the conclusions that 
“may sound incredible to those who have not 
yet been victimized by IRS,” the article cites 
several sources of its material, These should 
be considered in some detail: 

“Court rulings.”—In several cases the arti- 
cle makes the point that suspected tax 
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evaders were found not guilty, implying they 
should not have been brought to trial. As 
everyone knows, it is the responsibility of the 
courts to decide whether anyone has willfully 
ylolated the law, IRS does not determine guilt 
or innocence in a tax fraud case, but only in- 
vestigates the facts. 

Under our legal system a grand jury must 
indict before anyone is held for criminal 
trial. The fact that a court may acquit the 
individual means only that the government 
Was unable to prove beyond a reasonable 
doubt that criminal tax fraud was commit- 
ted. Last year the conviction rate of 
persons indicted for tax fraud was 97 per- 
cent. 

“Congressional Investigations and Unre- 
futed Sworn Testimony.”—Several of the 
cases cited in the article came from the 
hearings of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure. Ref- 
erence to “unrefuted sworn testimony” is 
made several times in the article. Where it 
refers to statements made before the Senate 
Subcommittee, the article does not make 
clear that these were legislative hearings and 
not judicial trials. 

Americans who haye seen court trials know 
that “sworn testimony” does not always pro- 
duce the complete truth, unless there is 
cross-examination by the defense attorney 
and testimony of other witnesses to bring 
out the whole story. In the subcommittee 
hearings there was no cross-examination of 
witnesses. 

“Admissions by IRS officials themselves.“ 
It is the policy of IRS to admit a mistake 
and at the same time to tell what has been 
done to correct the error and what is being 
done to prevent it from happening again, 

This policy is essential to maintain the 
confidence the American people have in IRS 
for providing fair, courteous and impartial 
service to taxpayers. This includes appre- 
hending those few who would put an unfair 
tax burden on their neighbors by willfully 
failing to pay their own proper share. 

Among the most serious distortions in the 
article is reference to the additional taxes 
“extracted” from 1.9 million taxpayers for 
“alleged” errors found during “special” ex- 
aminations last year. These so-called “spe- 
cial” examinations are nothing more than 
normal audits of returns selected through 
procedures which identify returns most 
likely to contain errors in applying the tax 
laws, 

The article then relates the 1.9 million 
taxpayers who made mistakes of this kind 
to the 1,324 taxpayers who were found guilty 
of actual fraud—with the implication that 
taxpayers not convicted should not even 
haye been questioned in the first place. This 
implication overlooks the difference between 
returns with honest errors caused by com- 
plexity of the law and the relatively few 
cases where there was proof that the tax- 
payer willfully committed tax fraud. 

Furthermore the article does not bother to 
tell what happened to the remainder of the 
3.5 million returns that were selected for 
examination during the year. 

Of those 3.5 million, over 1.3 million tax- 
payers were notified that their returns were 
accepted without change and 300,000 other 
taxpayers received $154 million in refunds, 
because examination showed they had made 
errors which caused them to overpay their 
tax. 
These figures were not used in the artiele, 
presumably because they would not jibe with 
the statements that IRS agents are judged 
by the “alleged errors” they find and “how 
often they bring in more dough.” 

Obviously, thousands of IRS agents and 
auditors, who found errors in some returns 
but also reported “no change” in 1.3 million 
returns or gave refunds in 300,000 cases, 
were trying to do their job in line with IRS 
policy to determine the correct tax—nor 
more, no less. 


\ 
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In addition the article did not point out 
that IRS refunded $82 million to 1.4 million 
other taxpayers who made mistakes in arith- 
metic and overpaid their taxes—further evi- 
dence that IRS seeks only the correct tax. 

In March 1966, President Johnson made 
specific reference to these unexpected re- 
funds made by IRS in the preceding year, 
stating: 

“You have not forgotten that a good tax 
collector is not only efficient, but a good col- 
lector also ought to be fair and just—and 
he should treat the other fellow as he would 
like to be treated if he were on the other side 
of the desk.” 

Among the many misrepresentations of 
fact in the article, there is space here to nail 
down the most glaring examples of inac- 
curacy: 

IRS maintained “a staff of specialists in 
illegal snooping.”—As any law enforcement 
organization, IRS has a staff of investigators 
trained in the techniques of detecting viola- 
tions of the law. It has no staff of specialists 
in “illegal snooping.” 

“Wiretaps, bugs, spying equipment, lock 
picking devices were used.“ The article does 
not say that Congress is considering a dozen 
bills on the subject of electronic surveillance 
because the law is unclear. Nor does the 
article point out that in over 300,000 criminal! 
investigations over eight years, there were 
only 94 wiretaps, 32 bugs, and 29 phone booth 
bugs—all in connection with investigation of 
racketeers, gamblers, moonshiners and other 
criminal evaders. 

“Such lawlessness was encouraged from 
high levels of IRS.”—Quite » the contrary, 
all questionable use of electronic devices was 
stopped in July 1965 as soon as it became 
known to top managers of the IRS. 

“Top IRS bureaucrats have tried to cover 
up and withhold data.’—The facts are that 
in addition to more than a hundred letters 
and reports submitted to the Senate Sub- 
committee by IRS, some 50 officials and em- 
ployees were instructed by Commissioner 
Cohen to testify “fully and frankly.” These 
included, besides Mr. Cohen himself, an 
assistant commissioner, regional commis- 
sioner, division directors, district directors, 
branch chiefs and supervisors. 

The only data withheld from being spread 
on the public record by the subcommittee 
was information which cannot be disclosed 
because of specific provisions of the law or 
which identified innocent third parties. 

As a basis for its conclusions on IRS activ- 
ities, the article mentions subcommittee in- 
terviews with 621 individuals and 2,756 pages 
of “sworn testimony.” However, the article 
did not say that more than half of these 
individuals had nothing to do with IRS. They 
included manufacturers and salesmen of 
electronic devices, employees of other fed- 
eral, state and local governments, college 
professors, consultants, police informers and 
a varied collection of convicted criminals. 

More importantly, the article did not men- 
tion the cases of the following persons who 
were among the 621 individuals interviewed 
or who gave “sworn testimony.” These in- 
dividuals or their testimony are not men- 
tioned because apparently they would not 
have sustained the thesis of the article: 

Ex-IRS agent John W. Harris of Boston, 
convicted on charges brought by IRS that 
he was shaking down a taxpayer. 

Ex-IRS agent Archie P. Sherar of San 
Francisco, dismissed for refusing to bring in 
his own tax records. 

Ex-IRS agent Joseph Rasonsky of San 
Francisco, dismissed for insubordination. 

Bernard Spindel of New York, and Harold 
K. Lipset of San Francisco, wiretap experts 
who served as consultants to the subcommit- 
tee and were later indicted by a New York 
grand jury. 

Ex-police official William M. Canaday of 
Kansas City, convicted of tax evasion, whose 
appeal later was dented. 
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Thomas Wheeler of Asheville, N.C., who 
testified he was wiretapped, with neither 
evidence nor reason to support such a claim, 
and who was convicted of tax evasion (later 
reversed on an unrelated technicality). 

Anthony (Tony) Grosso, Pittsburgh gam- 
bler who testified he paid a Pittsburgh police 
lieutenant $1,000 a month for protection and 
to be informed if the “Feds” wiretapped him. 

The Reader's Digest article says IRS can 
assert that a citizen owes taxes and force 
nim to prove he does not, The American sys- 
tem of taxation is a self-assessment sytem in 
which the taxpayer tell the Government 
what he owes and not vice versa. 

As Vice President Humphrey said in a talk 
last year: 

“—the American tax agents and the citi- 
zens are really on the same team and they 
do not oppose each other in an atmosphere 
of distrust and suspicion or contempt but 
rather meet with a feeling of mutual re- 
spect. . . . You do not arbitrarily tell the 
citizen what he owes... .” 

In complying with the Revenue laws, it is 
necessarily the taxpayer’s responsibility to 
establish facts peculiarly within his own 
knowledge. For the average citizen, this 
“burden of proof” in an examination, is met 
with a simple statement of wages, canceled 
checks, or receipts to substantiate deduc- 
tions and payments. 

When taxpayers disagree with a revenue 
agent’s findings, they are advised of their 
rights of appeal. For small taxpayers, dis- 
trict conferences are available with inde- 
pendent conferees stationed throughout the 
country. No formal protest documents are 
needed when the tax amounts involved are 
$2,500 or less. Last year nearly 40,000 taxpay- 
ers obtained such conferences. In addition, 
almost 26,000 taxpayers took advantage of 
the IRS regional appeals procedures. 

The article, in a gross over-simplification, 
says that IRS, at its whim, can seize a tax- 
payer's assets. Collection of taxes from those 
who will not pay voluntarily is a necessary 
procedure in extreme cases, in fairness to 
those who do pay. 

However, only when there is an overt ac- 
tion on the part of a delinquent taxpayer 
to purposely dissipate his assets or to take 
them out of the country, will the IRS seize 
assets without warning. In every other case, 
a person who owes taxes is given ample 
opportunity to pay voluntarily. He is given 
several written notices, afforded conferences 
and, if warranted by his financial condition, 
part payment agreements are worked out. 
Enforced collection is made only as a last 
resort. 

As Senator Frank Lausche of Ohio says in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 2: 

“Every one of us realizes that to the 
extent that one individual fails to meet his 
tax obligation, others are compelled to bear 
a part of that delinquency” 

The article quotes one U.S. Senator as 
criticizing IRS collection practices. Yet it 
does not mention that Senator John Wil- 
liams of Delaware, for example, for more 
than 10 years has been encouraging IRS to 
take more prompt and strict action against 
delinquent taxpayers. 

In pursuing its mission, the IRS makes 
every effort to treat all taxpayers fairly, re- 
gardless of economic, political, or social 
status, whether they are managers or em- 
ployees, judges or farmers, editors or mem- 
bers of Congress. As Senator Williams told 
the IRS: 

“I do not object to my accounts being 
audited. Quite the contrary, I have always 
taken the position that no official of gov- 
ernment is too high to be audited in exactly 
the same manner as is every other taxpayer, 
and I would criticize you if this procedure 
were not followed.” 

Through the years, IRS has invited tax- 
payers to write to their District Director or 
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to the Commissioner in Washington, D.G., 
when they think a mistake has been made 
or they have received unfair treatment. 
This invitation continues in effect with as- 
surance that IRS will consider every valid 
complaint and will take corrective action 
wherever warranted, 

(Details of individual cases mentioned in 
the Reader's Digest article are attached.) 
SUMMARIES OF CASES MENTIONED IN READER’S 

DIGEST ARTICLE OF AUGUST 1967 


MRS. MICHAEL DARRAH AND KENNETH R. 
LAYNE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Reader’s Digest alleged that IRS 
agents “intruded upon” Mrs, Darrah, who 
“pleaded with the men to come back another 
time”; that she was not permited to call 
her father and advised not to call a lawyer; 
and the “terrified woman” was “being held 
a prisoner in her own home.” 

The facts are these: 

An income tax investigation of Kenneth R. 
Layne, Mrs. Darrah’s father, was begun in 
April 1961. An interview of Mrs, Darrah be- 
came necessary, as Mr. Layne claimed unex- 
plained receipts were partly her income 
turned over to him, 

The interview with Mrs. Darrah, accom- 
panied by her husband Michael whom she 
wished to be present, took place on Sept. 14, 
1961, at the U.S. Courthouse, Kansas City, 
Mo. For the convenience of Mr. and Mrs. 
Darrah, the interview began at 7:30 p.m. 
Mrs. Darrah's information essentially cor- 
roborated her father’s statements about her 
earnings while living in her father’s house. 

Mrs. Darrah then read a statement con- 
taining the gist of her testimony which had 
been prepared after she finished, discussed 
it with her husband, stated it was true, but 
refused to sign it until her father had read 
it. Although the agents would not permit 
the unsigned statement to leave the office, 
they agreed she could bring her father, or 
anyone else of her choice, back to the U.S. 
Courthouse to read it there. The interview 
ended before 10:00 p.m. 

During this interview, the agents learned 
Mrs. Darrah was expecting a child in early 
January 1962. Because of this, she was not 
contacted again until after her baby was 
born. Kenneth Layne’s attorney informed 
the agents late in January 1962 that the baby 
had been born a week or two previously. On 
Feb. 7, 1962 she was telephoned for an ap- 
pointment to obtain her signature on her 
statement prepared in September 1961. 

Mrs. Darrah invited the IRS agents to 
come to her residence at a time when her 
husband could be present. She said she 
would call back and set up a definite ap- 
pointment, which she did a few days later. 

By appointment the agents met Mr. and 
Mrs. Darrah at their home, arriving about 
9:30 a.m. on Feb. 15, 1962. The subsequent 
interview disclosed changes were necessary 
in the original September 1961 affidavit, and 
it was retyped at the Darrah home. 

After reading it and discussing it with her 
husband, and with her father or his attor- 
ney, Mrs. Darrah signed the corrected af- 
fidavit at 1:30 p.m. 

Mr. and Mrs. Darrah, who were pleasant 
and cordial during the entire visit at their 
home, served the group coffee around the 
noon hour, and did not ask the agents to 
leave or to return at another time. Mr. Darrah 
was present the entire time. Neither agent, 
at any time, atttemped to prevent her from 
telephoning her father or anyone else. As a 
matter of fact, she did telephone her father 
or his attorney. 

The Reader’s Digest says Mr. Layne “ulti- 
mately” was absolved of any wrongdoing. He 
was indicted by a Federal Grand Jury Feb. 27, 
1964 on two counts charging income tax 
evasion. His trial was held in December 1964, 
and he was acquitted on the day before 
Christmas 1964. These events took place 
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nearly three years after the interview with 
Mrs. Darrah, The Reader’s Digest concludes 
that Mrs. Darrah’s unfortunate nervous 
breakdown was directly caused by the inter- 
view. 

LEW M. WARDEN, JR., ALAMEDA, CALIF. 

The Reader's Digest alleged that attorney 
Lew M. Warden, Jr. “patiently answered 
questions” about his tax return but refused 
to surrender files concerning his clients, 
which “an IRS agent demanded.” As a result 
TRS “arbitrarily disallowed his legitimate 
business deductions for three years,” seized 
his bank account and confiscated his sail- 
boat, then “after hounding him for 33 
months” suddenly dropped all charges 
against him. 

These are the facts: 

When an examination of Mr. Warden’s tax 
matters was begun in June 1962, he refused 
to answer questions about his tax returns 
and refused to make his records available to 
the examining officer. The records requested 
were those relating only to his personal 
financial activities and his personal tax sit- 
uation, not as the Reader's Digest says, rec- 
ords which contained “confidential informa- 
tion” about Mr. Warden's clients. 

For over two years, Mr. Warden refused 
to produce his business records to verify 
certain items on his return, and twice refused 
a conference to discuss his tax situation. 
In order to determine Mr. Warden’s correct 
tax, the IRS had to gather information in- 
dependently to substantiate certain items 
of expense claimed for the years 1959, 1960 
and 1961. 

Lacking Mr. Warden's records to support 
his claimed deductions, IRS proposed certain 
adjustments calling for additional tax on 
the returns at issue. Mr. Warden wrote to 
the San Francisco IRS office, refusing to ac- 
cept the deficiency findings. In a subsequent 
letter to IRS, Mr. Warden concluded with 
a desire to avail himself of the IRS appeal 
procedure. 

With the case therefore transferred to the 
IRS Appellate Division, Mr. Warden ap- 
peared in April 1963 at an Appellate confer- 
ence, but again refused to supply his busi- 
ness records. In December 1963 a statutory 
notice of deficiency was issued, showing the 
proposed adjustments to his returns, 

A month earlier, in November 1963, Mr. 
Warden started an action in District Court, 
alleging that certain individuals employed 
in IRS had acted arbitrarily in proposing 
certain deficiencies in his 1959, 1960 and 
1961 tax returns. The complaint further said 
that the defendents had schemed and con- 
spired to deprive him of his constitutional 
rights. 

On Jan. 8, 1964, Judge Zirpoli dismissed 
Mr. Warden’s complaint. The Court's- find- 
ings included the statement that the acts of 
IRS employees were undertaken solely to 
determine Mr. Warden’s correct tax for the 
three years in question, and that none of 
these acts were undertaken for the purpose 
of denying him any right, privilege, or im- 
munity guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Mr. Warden filed an appeal; he subse- 
quently dropped the appeal. In February 
1964 Mr. Warden filed a petition with the 
U.S. Tax Court, on his income tax deficiency 
for 1959, 1960, and 1961. 

At a pre-trial conference in November 
1964, Mr. Warden gave the first indication of 
cooperation by informing members of the 
IRS Regional Counsel’s staff that he was com- 
piling records to substantiate expenses on 
his return. Two months later, in January 
and February 1965, Mr. Warden finally made 
them available for examination at his place 
of business. 

With the records thus available, it was at 
last determined that no additional tax was 
due, But this occurred only after Mr. War- 
den made his records available, a reason- 
able action which, if taken at the time of 
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the initial request for them, might have 
saved both taxpayer and government time 
and money. 

The Reader’s Digest says Mr. Warden un- 
fairly had his bank account “seized” by the 
IRS, which also “confiscated his sailboat.” 

Mr. Warden owed taxes reported by him 
on his original returns. He was seriously 
delinquent in payment of these taxes; taxes 
which were not in question. The Collection 
Division, in activities entirely distinct from 
the examination of his tax returns, made 
numerous efforts to collect these taxes, ad- 
mittedly owed by Mr. Warden. Only after he 
refused to submit financial data which 
would have enabled IRS to determine wheth- 
er collection could be deferred, he was in- 
formed in June 1964 that action to collect 
the tax would be necessary. 

On June 25, 1964, a levy was served on his 
bank account, and on July 17, 1964, his 
auxiliary sloop was seized in the yacht har- 
bor where Mr. Warden kept it moored. These 
actions were unrelated to the examination 
of his tax returns and proposed additional 
tax. They took place as part of enforcement 
action to collect taxes seriously delinquent 
in payment. 

On Aug. 4, 1964, Mr. Warden made full 
payment on all his existing tax liabilities, 
and his boat was released to him. 


BUSINESSMAN (UNNAMED), TENNESSEE 


The Reader’s Digest alleged that an IRS 
agent opened a taxpayer’s personal mail and 
showed a copy of a letter from “another 
woman” to the taxpayer's wife, trying to an- 
ger her so that she would agree to inform 
against her husband. 

The facts are these: 

This allegation is substantially true. An 
investigation made by IRS at the time of the 
incident which occurred on October 15, 1962, 
confirmed that the agent did show a copy of a 
letter to the taxpayer's wife. 

IRS neither authorizes nor condones such 
conduct on the part of its employees. IRS 
employees are instructed never to remove 
from a taxpayer’s office any records or books 
of account without the taxpayer's permission 
or due process of law. The IRS investigation 
resulted in disciplinary action being taken 
against the employee. 

ROGER LOGAN, DETROIT, MICH. 


The Reader’s Digest alleged that IRS 
“slapped” liens on the suburban Detroit 
home of Roger Logan (real name not given 
by the Digest) simply because “it had two 
old claims against someone with a similar 
name.“ 

The facts are these: 

On Nov. 8, 1950, IRS flled a lien against 
a Roger Logan” (note the absence of a 
middle initial) of a Detroit street address 
for unpaid income taxes. On March 8, 1961, 
IRS filed a second lien against the same 
“Roger Logan,” now living at another 
Detroit street address, for additional unpaid 
taxes, 

In the late summer of 1965, another indi- 
vidual, the one identified in the Digest arti- 
cle as “Roger Logan” of suburban Detroit, 
sought to sell his home. This individual 
had a middle initial which we will call “X”. 
“Roger X, Logan’s” property title was not 
cleared. 

On Sept. 1, 1965, Mrs. “Roger X Logan” 
came to the IRS office to clarify the matter. 
Displaying cancelled checks to show that the 
“Logans” had paid all their taxes, Mrs. 
“Logan” requested an immediate release of 
the lien. IRS cannot give a release of out- 
standing liens until it has been determined 
that the tax liability is satisfied, and Mrs. 
“Logan’s” cancelled checks were not in pay- 
ment of the tax covered by these liens. 

An IRS clerk explained to Mrs. “Logan” 
that the IRS would check out the matter 
but that it would take several days. Since 
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Mrs. “Logan” indicated that she wanted an 
immediate release, the clerk, apparently 
assuming Mrs. “Logan” was the taxpayer 
named in the liens, advised that the only 
Way this could be accomplished would be 
for her to pay the tax and then file a claim 
for refund, This indicates that during the 
discussion both the IRS clerk and Mrs. 
“Logan” were unaware that a case of mis- 
taken identity was involved, 

That same day Mrs. “Logan” discussed the 
matter with her attorney. The attorney and 
IRS were able to substantiate the fact that 
the lien was not against “Roger X. Logan.” 

On Sept. 2, a certificate of non-attach- 
ment was prepared releasing “Roger X. 
Logan” from the effects of the lien, and 
Mrs. “Logan” was notified by telephone. 
Mrs. “Logan” or her attorney then secured 
the certificate and the title was cleared. 


NOEL SMITH, TAYLOR, MO, 


The Reader's Digest alleged that “farmer” 
Noel Smith had his books checked for nine 
years without IRS telling him it suspected 
“any significant irregularity.” Other allega- 
tions are that Smith’s assets were seized, that 
he was presented with a bill for over $501,000 
and that IRS later decided he “actually owed 
$54,573 in taxes.” 

The facts are these: 

The Reader's Digest article in reciting cer- 
tain facts does not give the reasons behind 
the facts and the full story does not support 
the conclusions drawn in the article. 

Mr. Smith, like any other taxpayer with a 
large income, a variety of complex financial 
transactions and numerous business interests 
has had his returns examined nearly every 
year. Taxpayers in higher income brackets 
have learned to expect as routine an exami- 
nation of each year's return. 

In 1953 an examination was begun of Mr. 
Smith’s 1951 and 1952 tax returns. Because 
of apparent understatement of income and a 
lack of records, an extensive investigation 
was necessary. Developments during the ex- 
amination extended the audit to include the 
years 1946 to 1953. Mr. Smith could hardly 
have been unaware at this point that IRS 
suspected “significant irregularities.” 

In July, 1956, while conferences were being 
held with Mr. Smith or his representatives 
to discuss the proposed tax adjustments, IRS 
learned that Mr. Smith was attempting to 
dispose of his principal holdings, thus jeop- 
ardizing eventual collection of any tax. To 
protect the Federal Revenue, on Aug. 9, 1956 
notices of liens were filed for a total of $375,- 
688.45. No further collection enforcement ac- 
tion was deemed necessary at that time. 

In July, 1957, IRS learned that Mr. Smith 
was transferring his assets to another coun- 
try. Thus, it became necessary to enforce col- 
lection by serving levies on tenant farmers, 
grain elevators, banks and life insurance 
companies holding assets belonging to Mr. 
Smith. Beginning in October 1957 there were 
a series of court actions initiated by Smith 
to restrain the collection of his taxes. 

During this period, 3,285 bushels of grain 
were seized by IRS and sold to avoid destruc- 
tion of the grain by flooding of the storage 
units. IRS agents were present when the 
grain was removed by the purchaser. There 
is no evidence of destruction of Mr. Smith's 
property by anyone. Proceeds were credited 
to Mr. Smith. 

Ultimately, in October, 1960, it was deter- 
mined that for the period 1946-53 additional 
tax due totaled $54,573.11. Mr. Smith paid 
this amount together with other taxes and 
interest due for 1956 and 1957 totaling 
$102,270.32. 

The reduction in tax was due primarily 
to adjustments in inventories and cost basis 
of real property. In compiling the net worth 
statement on which the tax was based, the 
IRS used the inventory and cost figures re- 
ported on the tax returns, These amounts 
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were changed because Smith established that 
the amounts previously reported on his tax 
return were not correct. 

After settlement of the 1946-1953 tax, an 
examination was made of the 1956-1959 re- 
turns and refunds of $6,559.47 for 1956 and 
$1,762.01 for 1957 were made, These refunds 
were based on net operating loss carrybacks 
for 1958 and 1959. A refund check of $8,321.48 
plus interest was sent to Mr. Smith in Sep- 
tember 1961. 

Subsequently, claims of $7,820.12 for 1957 
and of $4,834.27 for 1960 were filed. These 
claims were disallowed by the IRS and Mr. 
Smith filed suit. The case was settled and a 
refund allowed for the 1957 claim. A check 
in the amount of $9,812.43 covering refund 
plus interest was issued in March 1965. 


GORDON W. WARREN, RICHLAND, MO. 


The Reader’s Digest alleged that IRS 
agents demanded of Mr. Warren, president 
of a bank in Richland, Mo., the records of a 
depositor and that Mr. Warren was threat- 
ened with fine and imprisonment if he at- 
tempted to notify the depositor. 

The facts are these: 

During an examination of a taxpayer's re- 
turns in 1961 it became necessary to examine 
records of the Pulaski Bank. Two Revenue 
agents on April 13, 1961, asked Mr, Warren 
for these records. Mr. Warren asked first to 
notify the depositor and did, in fact, make a 
telephone call to the depositor who could not 
be reached at that time. Mr. Warren declined 
to supply the information. 

The agents cited their legal authority to 
have the information and in fact read to Mr. 
Warren the exact language of the law in- 
cluding the provisions which state the pen- 
alty for violation. Mr. Warren was not threat- 
ened in any way. 

On May 18, 1961, IRS agents again visited 
Mr. Warren; he agreed at that time to supply 
the requested information, It was actually 
supplied early in June 1961. 

Informing any person of his obligations 
and rights under the law is required of 
Revenue agents. They would be remiss in 
their duties not to do so. 


WAITRESS, RICHLAND, MO. 


The Reader’s Digest alleged that an IRS 
agent threatened to confiscate and “dispose 
of” a waitress’s car unless she paid a tax bill 
that day; that only after spending days get- 
ting a sworn affidavit documenting deduc- 
tions was she able to get IRS to admit the 
bill wasn't owed. 

The facts are these: 

Additional tax plus interest was assessed 
on a joint return filed for 1962 by the wait- 
ress and her husband after they failed to 
supply requested information concerning de- 
pendents claimed as exemptions on their 
return, They were notified of the assessment 
July 24, 1964, and payment was requested. 
Additionally, requests for payment were 
mailed on Sept. 29, 1964, and Feb. 16, 1965, 
and a final balance due letter was mailed 
March 16, 1965. 

The case was then assigned to a Revenue 
officer on April 20, 1965. He found no one 
home on May 7 and June 14, but finally 
found the taxpayer at home on July 19. She 
said she would try to borrow the money at 
the bank and bring her tax return preparer 
to the IRS office on July 21 to substantiate 
proof of the exemption, The appointment 
was not kept by them, 

On Sept. 1, the Revenue officer left a note 
at the residence asking the taxpayers to 
phone him. She did and made an appoint- 
ment for Sept. 7 but on that day the tax 
preparer was ill and the meeting was post- 
poned until Sept. 14. The Sept. 14 appoint- 
ment was not kept. 

Finally on Oct. 5. the Revenue officer filed 
a lien, and notified the taxpayers that he was 
prepared to seize their auto and truck. The 
seizure was not made when she said she 
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would try to get a bank loan. While two 
Revenue officers waited she arranged for the 
loan, This was the day described by the 
Reader's Digest. 

Gordon W. Warren, the bank president, 
(see case above), said the check would be 
mailed to arrive on Oct. 11. When the check 
did not arrive on Oct. 12, the Revenue Of- 
ficers went back again to get the check or 
seize the car and truck. 

‘This time Mr. Warren said the check would 
be mailed the following day. It was received 
on Oct. 14, 1965, nearly 13 months after the 
first notice. As part of the loan agreement 
with the bank the taxpayer agreed to get 
proof of the exemption so a refund could 
be made and the loan repaid. Proof of the 
exemption was provided and a refund 
credited. 


FRED AND KATHERINE TOMLINSON, RICHLAND, 
MO. 

The Reader's Digest alleged that IRS, with- 
out warning, seized the bank account of Mr. 
and Mrs. Tomlinson for overdue taxes. After 
the seizure, Mr. and Mrs, Tomlinson mailed 
a cancelled check to IRS proving they had 
paid their taxes in full. 

These are the facts: 

A 1962 income tax return filed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Tomlinson erroneously reflected a with- 
holding tax credit. Properly prepared, the 
return should have claimed the credit as an 
estimated tax payment. On July 30, 1964, IRS 
sent a letter to Mr. and Mrs. Tomlinson re- 
questing information to assist in identifying 
the credit claim. The taxpayers did not reply. 

On Oct. 9, 1964, the credit was disallowed 
and the taxpayers were notified that the 
assessment was made, A check dated Dec. 23, 
1964, was received in part payment of the 
additional taxes. 

On Jan. 29, 1965, not having received the 
balance, the IRS office sent a balance due 
notice. Again no reply was received. A notice 
of levy against their bank account was served 
by a Revenue Officer on March 31, 1965. Later 
that day, the Revenue Officer received a call 
from Gordon W. Warren, president of the 
bank, (see case above), saying he had a copy 
of à letter from IRS and proof that the pay- 
ments had been made. 

The Revenue Officer agreed to release the 
levy if he could get proof of payment. On 
April 6, 1965, he received the letter that had 
been sent by IRS on July 30, 1964 (which 
therefore had been received by the taxpayers 
almost nine months earlier). There was also 
proof of payment made by two checks, one 
on Sept. 24, 1963, and the other on April 6, 
1964. The notice of levy was released on 
April 7, 1965. 

JERRY G. PFNISTER, CHICAGO, ILL, 


The Reader’s Digest alleged that IRS at- 
tached Mr. Pfnister’s salary “without warn- 
ing,” and that “only later would IRS give 
him a letter admitting that it had made an 
error and he owed nothing.” 

The facts are these: 

Mr. Pfnister filed a joint return for 1965 
without paying the tax due on May 27, 1966. 

On that date IRS mailed Mr. Pfnister a 
first notice to which he responded on July 18, 
1966, with a partial payment. Two more 
months passed without further payment. 

On Sept. 5, 1966, the couple was notified by 
mail that their account was being assigned 
for collection due to its delinquency, and 
they responded with a second partial pay- 
ment on Sept. 14, 1966. There followed a 
period of five months, during which time no 
further reduction in the balance took place, 
despite repeated telephone calls, letters, 
and personal contacts from IRS. 

Finally, in response to a call on Feb. 10, 
1967, Mr. Pfnister on February 13 telephoned 
and agreed that he would pay another partial 
payment immediately and send the balance 
due on his delinquent tax account by March 
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6, 1967. The day after the call, Mr. Pfnister 
did send another payment as he had prom- 
ised, and then in early March he remitted 
two separate payments, to cover the balance. 
But, one of the two payments was inad- 
vertently sent to the wrong IRS office. 

Since the collection office was unaware this 
payment had been made, it faced a situation 
in which Mr. Pfnister apparently had disre- 
garded his own pledge of the month before, 
and IRS had no other course of action left 
but to levy on his salary. 

After the Notice of Levy had been served, 
Mr. Pfnister on April 5, 1967, visited the IRS, 
presented canceled checks, including the 
misdirected check, showing payment of his 
delinquent taxes in full, although he still 
owed some accrued interest. He paid the 
balance due and then asked that his em- 
ployer be told the reason for the levy on his 


salary. 

Immediately on learning the situation, IRS 
contacted the employer by telephone, offered 
a verbal apology in behalf of Mr. Pfnister 
and an explanation for the service of the 
levy. Mr. Pf{nister then was given a Release 
of Levy for his employer, with a written ex- 
planation. These specific efforts were made 
to clarify and explain the service of the 
Notice of Levy. 

This is a far cry from the Reader’s Digest 
conclusion that “This callous disregard of 
the rights, feelings and welfare of ordinary 
people goes on all the time.” 


CLAUDE F, SALTER, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


The Reader’s Digest alleged that Claude 
F. Salter, formerly Chief of the San Fran- 
cisco Audit Division, was demoted because 
“he consistently said no” to “superiors who 
asked special treatment for certain taxpay- 
ers.” The article further alleged that IRS 
“tried to have him declared unfit by ordering 
him to the U.S. Public Health Service Hos- 
pital” and improperly implying that Mr. 
Salter was mentally ill. 

The facts are these: 

The voluminous record of a long series of 
hearings and appeals on Mr. Salter’s demo- 
tion does not indicate any evidence that Mr. 
Salter’s superiors ever asked for special 
treatment of certain taxpayers as alleged 
by the Reader's Digest. 

Over a period of years Mr. Salter had 
exhibited personality traits that made it im- 
possible to retain him in a management 
position. 

When Mr. Salter's views were in conflict 
with those of his superiors, he expressed his 
opposition with shouting and indiscreet 
language. As an example, on Feb. 8, 1963, he 
was informed that an agent under his super- 
vision was to be disciplined because the agent 
improperly discussed the tax problems of one 
taxpayer in the presence of another person 
without the consent of the taxpayer. Mr. 
Salter objected vehemently, using loud and 
profane language. This was one of a number 
of incidents in which he displayed increas- 
ingly intemperate conduct. 

Since Mr. Salter continued to behave in 
this manner, the possibility that he might 
be ill arose. As a routine matter he was re- 
ferred for a complete checkup to the U.S. 
Public Health Service Hospital. As a result 
of the examination he was declared medically 
fit for duty. 

Believing that the best interests of the IRS 
required reassignment of Mr. Salter to a po- 
sition of less responsibility, the Regional 
Commissioner in San Francisco transferred 
him to a non-managerial position in the 
Appellate Division. . 

When Mr. Salter was demoted in Septem- 
ber 1964, his salary was reduced from $19,310 
to $18,580. His present salary is $19,813. 

Mr. Salter appealed this demotion to the 
Washington headquarters of IRS, After a 3- 
day hearing in December 1964, the regional 
action was upheld. Mr, Salter then appealed 
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to the Regional Office of the Civil Service 
Commission which conducted a 2-day hear- 
ing in July 1965. His appeal was rejected. Mr. 
Salter next appealed to the Board of Appeals 
and Review of the Civil Service Commission 
in Washington in October 1965. This appeal 
was rejected in March 1966. That same month 
Mr. Salter requested reconsideration from 
the Board of Appeals and Review and this 
was denied. 
DONALD R. LORD, DEDHAM, MASS. 

The Reader's Digest alleged that “three 
IRS mts pushed past” Mr. Donald R. Lord, 
when he answered a knock at his door “one 
Saturday morning, still in his pajamas.” 
After confiscating boxes of papers, and 
“threatening him with a jail sentence if he 
resisted,” they left and subsequently 
“hounded” his relatives and “even tried to 
question his 88-year-old grandmother.” 

‘The facts are these: 

On a Wednesday at 10:15 a.m., having 
made an advance appointment with Mr. Lord 
(not a surprise visit as Reader’s Digest im- 
plies), three IRS agents arrived at his house, 
and Mr. Lord fully clothed (not in his pa- 
jamas) admitted the agents. 

Mr. Lord is the son of a deceased account- 
ant for a taxpayer under investigation at 
that time. The agents sat at Mr. Lord’s 
kitchen table, inasmuch as he voluntarily 
produced the records they wanted to exam- 
ine. Mr. Lord had no office since he is em- 
ployed elsewhere and his father’s records 
were at the house. The agents inventoried 
the records, then removed them with author- 
ity of a summons given to Mr. Lord. At no 
time was Mr. Lord threatened with a jail 
sentence if he resisted. 

The Reader’s Digest says “soon thereafter, 
a neighbor phoned” reporting that agents 
had been there that day asking questions 
“about you.” The neighbor who phoned was 
Mr. Lord’s mother, wife of the deceased ac- 
3 and the time was about 8 months 
later. 

On that occasion and later, still seeking 
additional records in the principal case, IRS 
agents contacted Mr. Lord's relatives. There 
was no hounding“ of anybody by anybody. 
Mr. Lord's mother had made it known that 
her deceased husband’s sister, Miss Marie A. 
Lord, had certain of Lord's records. By pre- 
arranged appointment with Miss Lord and at 
her invitation, an agent called at her home. 
Miss Lord’s aged mother was in the house, 
but was at no time questioned. 

IRS agents did contact the deceased Mr. 
Lord’s bank, to obtain records of financial 
transactions between himself and the tax- 
payer under investigation. This is not un- 
usual procedure under the circumstances. 

The taxpayer who was being investigated 
and whose records were involved was repre- 
sented by attorney Lawrence O'Donnell, also 
discussed in the Reader's Digest article. 


LAWRENCE O'DONNELL, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Reader's Digest alleged that account- 
ant Donald R. Lord had engaged “a distin- 
guished Boston lawyer,” Lawrence O'Donnell, 
who was “suddenly” subject to hostile IRS 
examination including questioning of medi- 
cal expenses for operations, and who finally, 
in court, proved IRS was “in arrogant con- 
tempt of the court order.” 

These are the facts: 

Mr. O’Donnell’s income tax returns for the 
years 1962 and 1963 were being audited. He 
sought through the courts to prevent the 
audits. On Jan. 25, 1966, the U.S. District 
Court denied his request. Mr. O'Donnell ap- 
pealed. Here is what Federal Judge Coffin of 
188 U.S. Court of Appeals said on July 11, 
1966: 

“Appellant’s (O’Donnell’s) 1962 return was 
chosen for examination because of a large 
bank deposit consisting mostly of bills of 
$100 or more. His 1963 return was chosen for 
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audit by an agent who had no knowledge of 
the prior selection, as the result of a routine 
classification of a block of returns, where 
claimed deductions for medical expenses and 
Schedule C reporting of business income and 
expenditures indicated the desirability of 
checking.” 

Concerning “arrogant contempt” of court, 
the Reader’s Digest alleges the Federal Court 
in Boston ruled “seizure of the business rec- 
ords completely illegal . . but in that case, 
District Court Judge Wyzanski on April 13, 
1965, ruled as follows: 

“TRS is not in contempt .. I dismiss the 
petition with respect to civil contempt as 
well as with respect to criminal contempt.” 

Federal Judge A. J. Julian told the rest 
of the story in his ruling on the first of a 
series of legal actions pertaining to records 
of a tax client of Mr. O’Donnell. 

Mr. O’Donnell’s tax client, convicted on 
April 7, 1967, of tax evasion of $40,425, was 
sentenced to a 5-year jail term and fined 
$30,000. The records, legitimately obtained 
on April 18, 1962, from Mr. Donald R. Lord 
(see case above) by IRS agents, were taken 
from IRS by Mr. O'Donnell in defiance of a 
court order. 

In that case, Judge Julian ruled on Jan. 5, 
1966, as follows: 

“The conduct of respondent O'Donnell ... 
constituted contempt of court. This con- 
tempt persisted from Aug. 25, 1965, until 
Sept. 28, 1965, when the records were de- 
livered to the Clerk of this Court. I find the 
respondent O'Donnell... guilty of civil 
contempt of court. 

Circuit Court Judge Coffin, to whom Mr. 
O'Donnell appealed on July 11, 1966, sus- 
tained the lower court and said: 

“The district court in its opinion dated 
Jan. 6, 1966, ably set forth both factual 
findings and legal conclusions. Its order 
adjudged appellant (O’Donnell) guilty of 
civil contempt and ordered that the records 
in controversy be made available to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service for purposes of a 
complete and unhindered examination for 
a period of forty-five days.” 

The judge continued: 

“The order, which appellant (O’Donnell) 
has been found below to have wilfully dis- 
obeyed, was one link in a lengthy chain of 
events in connection with an investigation 
of the tax liability of (names of the tax 
clients.) It was preceded by summonses, re- 
fusal to produce, challenges to their legal- 
ity, petition for enforcement, a prior order 
of enforcement, appeal, affirmance on appeal, 
and denial of a stay of enforcement by a 
Supreme Court Justice. 

“The district court found these reasons 
(the ones advanced by Mr. O'Donnell. . .) 
to be spurious and mere pretexts for the 
removal of the records. The real reason for 
the removal . . was to prevent the comple- 
tion of the examination and to impede and 
obstruct the investigation of tax clients tax 
liability.” 

The Reader's Digest said Mr. O'Donnell 
proved “with testimony of one agent who 
resigned in disgust” illegal use by IRS of 
the tax records. 

Regarding this testimony by the ex-agent, 
Federal Judge Andrew Caffrey on April 7, 
1967, said: 

“Former Revenue Agent Donald Young 
left his employment at IRS to take the posi- 
tion at the dog track because his superiors 
denied him a promotion to which he felt 
he was entitled.” 

In this opinion, Judge Caffrey further 
says: 

“On direct examination Mr. Young testi- 
fied glibly as to minute details of conduct 
that occurred approximately five years prior 
to the date he testified. . . . On cross exam- 
ination his manner was markedly different, 
and eyen more different when queried by 
the Court at the conclusion of re-direct and 
re-cross-examination.” 
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WEBB & KNAPP, INC. 

The Reader’s Digest alleges that IRS al- 
lowed the real estate firm of Webb & Knapp 
to pile up tax debts over a period of seven 
years and then wrote off $26 million as un- 
collectible. 

The facts are these: 

The firm of Webb & Knapp is a huge real 
estate complex whose affairs are involved 
and intricately interwoven through a number 
of corporations and joint ventures. 

The tax law permits certain “carryover” 
and “carryback” tax adjustments so that 
financial activities in one tax year may be re- 
flected in tax returns of other years. Con- 
sequently, it is a practical necessity for IRS 
to audit very large corporations for as many 
as ten tax years at a time. 

This enormous complexity in corporate 
transactions and in the tax laws explains an 
accumulation of tax debts. The audit takes 
time; counter-argument and appeals take 
time. 

In audits on the Webb & Knapp case, ad- 
ditional taxes and interest totaling $27 mil- 
lion were found for the years 1952 through 
1959 and were assessed on Nov. 16, 1965. IRS 
records show that the additional taxes were 
due to accounting technicalities developed 
during the course of the audit and were not 
attributable to evasive reporting by Webb & 
Knapp or to any failure on the part of IRS 
to collect taxes known to be delinquent. A 
substantial portion of these additional taxes 
are in dispute and the cases are pending in 
the U.S. Tax Court. 

The Federal District Court for Manhattan 
approved a petition for reorganization under 
the Bankruptcy Act for Webb & Knapp on 
May 18, 1965. 

In December 1965, IRS was advised the 
assets in the Webb & Knapp estate at that 
time were approximately $2 million. No pos- 
sibility of collecting the taxes appeared 
likely. 

IRS wrote off as uncollectible almost $26 
million. This is an administrative action 
which means that there are no assets or 
prospects of assets from which to collect. The 
tax liability is not discharged by the “write- 
off.“ 

One account, larger than any anticipated 
payment, has been held open for the appli- 
cation of any funds obtained through the 
reorganization. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING COMPANIES, NEW YORK 
STAVROS NIARCHOS 

The Reader's Digest alleged that “similarly” 
to its handling of the tax matters concern- 
ing Webb & Knapp, IRS “last year wrote off 
as ‘uncollectible’ a tax bill of more than $23 
million” owed by six shipping companies 
controlled by Mr. Stavros Niarchos, 

The facts are these: 

That Reader’s Digest is as wrong about this 
situation as it was about Webb & Knapp, 
and furthermore nothing could be more dis- 
similar than the two situations. 

First, no claims for taxes have ever been 
made against Mr. Niarchos as an individual. 
Mr. Niarchos owned or controlled six Ameri- 
can corporations, which owed about $17 mil- 
lion in Federal taxes plus interest. These 
taxes were based on the government's con- 
tention that income of certain of the U. S. 
corporations was improperly diverted to cer- 
tain foreign corporations chartering and sub- 
chartering seagoing vessels. These taxes are 
not written off as uncollectible. 

The government was unable to collect 
these taxes. Faced with an imminent expira- 
tion of the statute of limitations for collec- 
tion, IRS in 1962 went to court to get a 
judgment against the corporations for $17 
million plus interest. As a result of this 
action, the court in April 1966 granted judg- 
ments totalling $25 million. To date, the gov- 
ernment has received $1,501,022.27 in return 
for not seizing assets worth far less than 
this. 
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Thus, the six corporations admittedly still 
owe the government some $23 million. This 
debt is outstanding, and the government 
may seize any corporate assets discovered in 
the U. S. in the future. 


LAWRENCE L. CALLANAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The case of Lawrence L. Callanan is cited 
by the Reader's Digest as an example of 
“double standard” treatment, in which he 
was treated “quite differently” from some 
taxpayers because he and his union Heu- 
tenant contributed to the Democratic Party. 
The article says that the “IRS settled his 
unpaid tax debt of $40,219.84 for a token 
$17,000.” 

The facts are these: 

The whole story, which could have been 
ascertained by checking with Mr. Callanan, 
his lawyer or accountant, is that IRS col- 
lected the full tax and interest from Mr. 
Callanan in a series of payments, the first of 
which was for $17,000. 

In 1964, some time after Mr. Callanan had 
been released from prison, IRS moved to col- 
lect outstanding taxes owed by him for the 
years 1950 through 1954 in the amount of 
$40,219.84 which included taxes, penalties, 
and interest. 

On April 30, 1964, IRS collected $17,058.65. 
(Mr. Callanan obtained this money by get- 
ting a mortgage on his jointly-owned home 
and borrowing the balance. This payment 
was greater than the forced-sale value of 
any assets IRS might have seized.) 

At the same time, and in accordance with 
long-established IRS procedures, a collateral 
agreement was entered into providing for 
payment of the balance. (Previous attempts 
to reach agreement on Aug. 2, 1960, and Sept. 
20, 1962, submitted by Mr. Callanan’s lawyers 
were rejected by IRS as being inadequate.) 

Contrary to the article’s statement of a 
total payment of $17,000, Mr. Callanan, in 
accordance with the collateral agreement, 
paid $3,586.14 on May 18, 1966, and on Oct. 
25, 1966, paid the final balance of $10,138.09 
in taxes and penalties and $11,874.36 in in- 
terest to the date of the payment. 

Instead of settling his tax debt for $17,000 
as the Reader's said, he was required 
to pay the full $40,219.84 plus $2,437.40 in 
additional interest. 


MAJOR NATO REFORM NEEDED 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FIND- 
LEY] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Republican committee on western al- 
liances urges a reexamination of the 
validity and objectives of the NATO al- 
liance. 

In a statement today, prepared by a 
team consisting of Representatives SEY- 
MOUR HALPERN and Marvin Esch, the 
committee observed: 

The problems which confront NATO... 
are political in nature. . If the alliance 
is to be preserved, these must remain rea- 
sonably well aligned and keyed to changing 
conditions, within and outside of the NATO 


region. 


It suggested that in the reevaluation 
process such questions be considered 
as— 

Is NATO. . . realistically answering pres- 


ent and future security needs? Should the 
treaty . . . be revised or redrafted in light 
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of developments which have taken place 
since its inception? In what manner should 
the burden and responsibility for nuclear 
deterance be borne? and, How do the other 
members visualize NATO and in what way 
do they feel it can or should be strengthened? 


The comprehensive reassessment pro- 
posed in this statement represents in our 
opinion the only feasible solution to the 
NATO crisis. No action short of these 
proposals can re-establish the “essential 
relevance in dealing with the needs and 
interests of its membership,” which is so 
lacking in the alliance and such a large 
contributor to NATO decay. 

Other members of the committee which 
I serve as chairman, are Representatives 
E. Ross ADAIR, WILLIAM O. Cowen, WIL- 
LIAM C. CRAMER, WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, 
Rocers C. B. MORTON, ALEXANDER PIRNIE, 
ALBERT H. QUIE, WILLIAM V. ROTH, HER- 
MAN SCHNEEBELI, CHARLES W. WHALEN, 
JR., and LARRY WINN, JR. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

THE REBUILDING OF NATO 

The withdrawal of France from the com- 
mand structure constitutes the most dramat- 
ic and unnerving spectacle of the long NATO 
crisis. To deflate the blow and reassert estab- 
lished policy, working organs of NATO have 
been transferred from French soil and, at 
the instigation of Washington, the so-called 
McNamara Committee was launched to give 
some Europeans a closed-door education in 
American nuclear strategy. 

In two previous statements, we explored 
the nature of the NATO dilemma and at- 
tempted to identify major influences tend- 
ing to weaken the Alliance Excluding for 
the moment the neglect and crude method- 
ology on the part of the Kennedy-Johnson 
Administration, most of these influences can- 
not be shunted aside as mere transitory, mi- 
nor indulgences on the part of the Western 
allies and outside powers. NATO is at a criti- 
cal crossroads, reflecting the state of inter- 
allied diplomacy and world-wide political 
change. 

For this reason, the concept of the Atlan- 
tic Alliance, its validity and objectives, 
should be undergoing the most profound re- 
examination. Unfortunately, this is not the 
case. Thus far the “Atlantic Debate” is ex- 
clusively centered in the Congress and among 
troubled private observers. There is no indi- 
cation that the present administration, rec- 
ognizing the seriousness of the NATO prob- 
lem and allied relations generally, is pre- 
pared to apply the searching assessment 
which must precede a revitalization of At- 
lantic institutions, The paucity of official 
thought and action in this crucial area does 
not augur well for the future of the Alliance. 
Judging from the record, what discussion has 
evolved within the Executive Branch is large- 
ly piecemeal, unevenly responsive to annoy- 
ing manifestations of NATO discord, sub- 
servient to entrenched attitudes and protec- 
tive of all the familiar NATO cliches. 

We propose, therefore, as a first and es- 
sential step, that the government undertake 
a thorough appraisal of the NATO situation, 
with a view toward developing a more realis- 
tic and meaningful policy toward NATO and 
Western Europe. At the same time, the Euro- 
pean states should be encouraged to come 
forward, collectively, with proposals for im- 
proving allied diplomacy and for recasting 
NATO in a manner that meets their inter- 
ests and concerns. 

We are convinced that existing and still 
developing obstacles to allied unity cannot 


Statements, dated June 13, 1967, and July 
5, 1967, House Republican Committee on 
Western Alliances, 
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be overcome without the exercise of politi- 
cal will, from all member governments at 
the highest levels. The problems which con- 
front NATO, as an institution for allied co- 
operation, are political in nature. NATO is 
primarily a military alliance, but the credi- 
bility of collective self-defense depends al- 
Ways upon the political interests of the mem- 
ber states. If the Alliance is to be preserved, 
these must remain reasonably well aligned 
and keyed to changing conditions, within 
and outside of the NATO region. The Ameri- 
can disregard of NATO has served dramati- 
cally to weaken the common interest. 

It remains to be seen what the present 
inner-NATO inquiry, proposed by Belgium, 
will accomplish, though one should not mini- 
mize its potential, However, its tasks may be 
circumscribed because it is not a high-level 
undertaking to which the governments, for- 
mally and during the course of the study, 
have committed themselves. Its preliminary 
recommendations, to be debated by the Min- 
isterial Council in December, 1967, may con- 
stitute merely a compromised holding ac- 
tion, by reaffirming the Soviet threat and 
suggesting some institutional rearrange- 
ments, and ignoring the potent political 
problems. 

Nevertheless, as indicated in the Council 
resolution, the scope of the inquiry is broad, 
and in order not to prejudice or injure its 
potential value, the re-evaluation which we 
here recommend should proceed in liaison 
with the inquiry or await its December con- 
clusions, 

The re-evaluation which we recommend 
for the United States and its allies, concur- 
rent with or in consequence of the NATO- 
born study, and which must lead to multi- 
lateral discussions, should address itself to 
such questions as: 

Is NATO, as militarily organized, realisti- 
cally answering present and future security 
needs? 

Fundamentally, is the Organization and its 
military policy a hindrance in achieving se- 
curity in central Europe, German reunifica- 
tion, and other political objectives? 

Should the treaty, or any of its articles, 
be revised or redrafted in light of develop- 
ments which have taken place since its 
inception? 

In what manner should the burden and 
responsibility for nuclear deterence be born? 

Should NATO be equipped to harmonize 
other major areas of policy besides the mili- 
tary, such as East-West relations, aid to the 
underdeveloped nations, and international 
monetary questions? 

And most significantly: how do the other 
members visualize NATO and in what way 
do they feel it can or should be strength- 
ened? 

We stress that by 1969, parties may with- 
draw from the North Atlantic Treaty under 
Article 13; although it is at present incon- 
ceivable that any member state—even 
France—would exercise this option. The ap- 
proaching end to this contractual period 
provides a convenient interval to initiate 
immediately a planned and coordinated in- 
terallied review. Following this review, we 
recommend a meeting of Chiefs of State to 
approve and announce the results. 

The success of the Marshall Plan was due, 
in part, to the fact that from the beginning, 
the re-building program depended upon Eu- 
ropean initiative and will, jointly effec- 
tuated. We believe that European initiative 
and will must again be activated in order 
to strengthen and modernize institutions of 
allied cooperation, such as NATO. This will 
help, at the earliest stage, to correct the 
psychology and reality of imbalance, brought 
about by American power and predominance. 

On previous occasions, we have emphasized 
this imbalance as being one of the most 
damaging causes of the NATO decline. It 
discourages the European governments 
from making solid contributions to allied 
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defense, in their own behalf; it is an anach- 
ronism, despite American power, in that 
the European states have regained their self- 
respect and viability; it has promoted among 
Europeans a curious ambivalence toward 
NATO: on the one hand, a resentment of 
American hegemony, and on the other hand, 
an unhealthy resignation to playing a rit- 
ualistic or minor role, due to the accepted 
power realities. 

Manifestly, the study we proposed must 
come to grips with this disequilibrium and, 
insofar as possible, suggest means of over- 
coming it and developing a truly European 
role in Alliance politics. To rectify this sit- 
uation, and meet other dilemmas of the 
NATO crisis, we wish to set forth additional 
recommendations of a more concrete nature, 
which hopefully will contribute to the pres- 
ent Atlantic discussion and spur the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress to the neces- 
sary action. 

In order to bridge the technological gap 
and bring about genuine European partici- 
pation in matters of strategy and nuclear 
defense, we propose the establishment of a 
permanent, working NATO body where these 
issues can be debated and jointly resolved 
on a contin basis. 

The object is not merely to make the Eu- 
ropeans conversant in nuclear affairs and 
keep them abreast of changing American 
doctrine, although this is a prerequisite, and 
presently encompasses the work of the Mc- 
Namara Committee. Americans complain 
that Europe is ignorant of these matters, 
which must therefore be handled exclusively 
by the United States, which owns both the 
nuclear punch and all the expertise. 

This is why the Alliance serves only to 
orchestrate American planning and strategic 
concepts, reinforcing the sharp imbalance of 
responsibility. 

Thus, we must create the facilities for co- 
determination within the Alliance. What 
must emerge is a European capability to 
contribute to nuclear defense of the NATO 
area, a process whereby concepts for Euro- 
pean defense and Atlantic security flow from 
Europe as well as from Washington. It is 
time to openly encourage our allies to formu- 
late, in reply to their own conceived inter- 
ests, a workable format for continuing close, 
Atlantic military cooperation. 

The proposed strategy council must have 
the benefit of expert staff, and European 
members must have access to American nu- 
clear planning information. This does not 
require that the United States relinquish 
control over strategic armaments, and their 
employment. Rather, it means rearing a 
European awareness and sophistication suf- 
ficient to earn the right to participate in 
the evolution of deterrent doctrine for the 
Atlantic area, and hence the capacity to 
judge and propose as an intellectual peer. 

For instance, the European states should 
weigh the suitability of a cooperatively- 
owned nuclear capability on the continent, 
assigned to NATO. 

Why should it be America which, having 
monopolized the means of nuclear defense, 
also appropriates all direction in the common 
interest? The only serious proposal of recent 
date, the multilateral force, was an American 
concept. f 

Suggestions for a European Nuclear Force 
have been voiced over a prolonged period, 
with no conclusive results. 

Would such a contingent be redundant, 
too costly, or politically unwise? 

Does the existing American formula, to 
employ nuclear weapons at some stage in 
case of war on the continent, legitimately 
answer European security needs, now and in 
the future? 

These are questions not only for the Unit- 
ed States, but equally for the other NATO 
members, whose territorial integrity may be 
primarily at stake. 

Hence, NATO must serve as the format 
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through which Europe, prosperous and in- 
creasingly self-assertive, becomes once again 
a determinant of its own destiny. Instead of 
perpetuating and accentuating the disparity 
between allies, the Organization must 
function as an honest broker of genuinely 
European concepts and proposals. To share 
determination over the ultimate questions of 
defense and therefore survival, Europe must 
be provided with the wherewithal to con- 
tribute to strategy, which is a vital first step 
in re-distributing responsibility within the 
Alliance, 

Agreement on this point presupposes that 
NATO's problems cannot be solved only 
through mechanical tinkering: the 1963 
appointment of allied observers to SAC at 
Omaha, assignment of an allied nuclear 
deputy to SACEUR that same year, a co- 
equal voice over the firing of IRBMͤ's for the 
European state accepting such a contingent 
on its soil, etc. In essence these measures, 
while useful in themselves, leave undisturbed 
the accomplished American might and strat- 
egy and do not go to the heart of the more 
basic problem we have been discussing. 

In further redressing the imbalance, we 
recommend that the NATO Council, or any 
other agreed-to grouping, be utilized on a 
continuing basis and at short notice for dip- 
lomatic consultation among the allies. This 
forum should emerge as the principal in- 
strument for allied political decisioning, to 
resolve Alliance problems, determine strategy 
as recommended by the proposed strategy 
council, consult on crises erupting within 
or outside NATO territory, harmonize policy 
on matters of mutual concern, such as East- 
West relations, and exchange and review in- 
telligence on a daily basis. This is a large or- 
der of business. Whether or not these newly- 
envisaged responsibilities for the Council 
would succeed in revitalizing NATO is de- 
pendent mainly on the attitude of the United 
States, the only member which can conceiv- 
ably match power and will with its global 
interests. 

This suggestion probably means that 
clashes will occur and differences of opinion 
will become more obvious. It means that 
we must be prepared to consider the advice 
of allies on matters which perhaps affect us 
more than them. Hitherto, our unwillingness 
to use fully Alliance channels has been due, 
in part, to our apprehension about splitting 
the Alliance and implanting the impression 
of discord. 

It is in the swell of this proposition that 
Alliances soon lose their self-generating, as- 
sumptive important to the membership. 
What the Organization discusses, commu- 
nally, becomes steadily less momentous; the 
communiques become more and more repeti- 
tious and meaningless. As the Alliance (i.e. 
allegiance to the common cause) loses its 
hold, the lowest common denominator gets 
more elusive and banal. Here exhaustive ef- 
forts are expended to shore up a united front 
for public consumption, but the gap between 
pretense and substantive accomplishment 
becomes greater. 

This is a prescription for the decay of in- 
ternational organization. A major cause is 
the inability of members to confront and re- 
solve differing interests, shading the dis- 
cord with platitudes and artificial fence- 
mending. Soon, in this case, the alliance may 
become a liability by frustrating the new and 
legitimate demands of its members; by in- 
tensifying disagreements through would-be, 
pseudo solutions; by posing a paper deterrent 
to aggression whose intent and promise be- 
comes more and more ambiguous and there- 
fore dangerous to peace and stability. 

To be sure, an honest endeavor to utilize 
Alliance organs fully, to make NATO a rele- 
vant instrument for accommodation and de- 
cision, carries its own risks. The greater gam- 
ble, however, is to allow NATO a steadily di- 
minishing influence. 

We suggest that this newly-refurbished 
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political arm attempt to reach positive agree- 
ments on the broad questions of East-West 
trade (supplementing COCOM) and relations 
with Eastern Europe generally, on present 
and future disarmament moves, on the re- 
unification of Germany, on aid to the un- 
developed countries, worldwide security prob- 
lems and other important matters. For in- 
stance, it could take the lead in evolving a 
combined and coordinated approach to assist 
the poor nations, through a Western aid con- 
sortium which harnesses our mutual abun- 
dance, technology, and trading power for the 
benefit of the emerging states. 

There are other pertinent recommenda- 
tions that flow from the two proposals made 
above, which are not novel by any means. In 
fact, the Republican Fact-Finding Mission to 
NATO in 1965, composed of members of this 
Committee, recommended the establishment 
of a NATO Diplomatic Standing Group as a 
political organ. 

The proposed group should also be 
equipped to bring allied thinking to bear on 
crises which erupt anywhere in the world, as 
a sort of “crisis management” vehicle. 

As Europe is brought more and more into 
the resolution of common strategy, a closer 
military harmonization should emerge with 
respect to national defense policies and 
budgets. 

Long-term agreements should be nego- 
tiated, among all the allies, to establish a 
cost-sharing formula for the stationing of 
troops abroad in the common defense, 

Targets, quotas, and force levels which are 
presently and patently ignored should be re- 
vised through Alliance negotiation in 
response to conceived security needs and 
domestic concerns. 

This Committee has already recommended 
that the North Atlantic Assembly, composed 
of elected representatives of the member- 
states who debate and exchange ideas on 
Atlantic affairs, be given official status as a 
part of the NATO organization. The Assem- 
bly exists today as an unofficial body and 
until this year was known as the NATO 
Parliamentarians Conference. 

Consideration should be given to a more 
equitable distribution of NATO command 
positions, including the appointment of a 
European officer as SACEUR and a revision 
of existing practice under which SACEUR is, 
for all intents and purposes, assigned and 
discharged by the U.S. President. A full ex- 
change and review of intelligence material 
should be carried forth on a continuous basis. 

As our own re-examination of NATO policy 
proceeds, in conjunction with that of our 
allies, and as the Europeans emerge from 
their abdicated strategic role, a clarification 
of our nuclear course of action must, of 
course, flow automatically. 

We have deliberately avoided a stress on 
so-called “hardware” solutions to the NATO 
crisis. The problem of nuclear-sharing has 
been pictured, on too many occasions, as a 
purely or predominently tangible grant of 
nuclear control to our allies, who presumably 
desire a finger on the trigger, contending 
that this is the sole answer to their insecu- 
rity and impotence. While this claim is re- 
vealing and holds sway among segments of 
European opinion, it does not fully represent 
the true situation. To the extent that Euro- 
peans desire to acquire nuclear weapons on 
their own or gain some authority over the 
U.S. deterrent, this is symptomatic of deeper 
frustrations which cannot simply be as- 
suaged by a negligible national deterrent or 
sone mechanical formula to communally un- 
leash U.S. power on the continent. Many 
Europeans, in fact, who speak harshly about 
the U.S. hegemony, would rather leave the 
crucial decisions up to Washington. 

Misgivings about American strategic doc- 
trine and doubts about the American guar- 
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antee have been far more persuasive factors 
in convincing Europeans that a “hardware” 
solution may be necessary. In attempting to 
judge opinion and government policy abroad, 
at this stage, we must not rule out the pos- 
sibility that a dissemination of nuclear wea- 
pons may become superfluous when these 
misgivings and doubts are properly answered 
or when, as we have set forth, the Alliance 
operates properly. Our recommendation to 
develop a genuine Europe function in the 
determination of Atlantic defense strategy is 
certainly urgent in redressing the European 
sense of weakness and removing uncertain- 
ties. Furthermore, we believe that our Euro- 
pean allies should share the initiative in 
jointly resolving the question of a European 
nuclear role in NATO which, demonstrably, 
must evolve from the thorough and basic 
re-evaluation of Alliance affairs we advised 
earlier. The MLF concept went some distance 
toward granting Europeans real control over 
a nuclear contingent; this was a wholly 
American scheme which was never enthusi- 
astically embraced by our allies. The failure 
of this plan, and the danger of oversimplify- 
ing European sentiment and motives, should 
warn us against manufacturing artful and 
hasty replies to the serious problems beset- 
ting the Alliance. 

As we suggested above, moreover, Ameri- 
can cooperation toward the erection of an 
essentially European-owned nuclear deter- 
rent, linked in some manner to NATO, should 
come only after official opinion abroad has 
coalesced. One of MLF’s serious short-œο mm- 
ings was that it was pushed upon the NATO 
countries before they had sufficiently thought 
through its consequences and the whole 
question of nuclear participation; from coun- 
try to country opinion varied and kept shift- 
ing. If stampeded into fruition, MLF might 
have served to divide the NATO membership, 
by enlisting only a minority of parties which 
would have monopolized control within an 
Alliance of proverbial equals. 

Furthermore, one cannot dismiss the pos- 
sibility that England and France, the other 
NATO nuclear states, may in the future de- 
cide to cooperate in this field, either in- 
formally or through joint management. While 
this prospect appears remote at this stage, 
any discussion about a NATO nuclear force 
must make reference to the already 
national capabilities. 

The essential point is that the European 
NATO states should be en to form- 
ulate a unified position on the question of 
obtaining a European nuclear force to which 
the United States, presumably, would render 
support and assistance. It would be a serious 
mistake for the American government to 
foist new and costly joint-management 
schemes upon the Europeans unless opinion 
abroad solidifies. However, a nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty should not foreclose a 
European option to develop, on the basis of 
existing national capabilities, a European 
deterrent force which is responsive to their 
conceived interests. This, of course, relates 
to our earlier discussion concerning an in- 
tensive, inter-allied review of NATO objec- 
tives and an enlarged role for Europe in 
strategy determination. 

We are convinced that, while the urgency 
of the military threat from Moscow may have 
receded, a closely aligned program for de- 
fense of the Atlantic area remains essential. 
We reject the notion that developing polit- 
ical interests, and changing patterns of 
thought, are inevitably antithetical to the 
maintenance of sound military preparedness. 
But unless the Alliance can adjust to these 
shifting currents, and serve to channel and 
coordinate the new energies and interests of 
its members, its influence will slowly erode. 

The Soviet effort today is geared to loosen- 
ing French ties to NATO, to nourishing areas 
of allied discord, and ultimately to neutraliz- 
ing the military potency of the Alliance, as 
members tend to go their separate ways. This 
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would be a tragedy, not only for our mutual 
security, but indeed for Western civilization. 

As we have stated previously, NATO is both 
part and consequence of allied diplomacy; 
we cannot build a wall around it and render 
it immune from changing objectives and per- 
spectives. 

In failing to grasp the significance of con- 
tem pressures and events, in allowing 
NATO to flounder and grow steadily less vital 
to the member-states, the United States 
risks playing directly into the hands of Mos- 
cow and its long-range strategy of disabling 
the Atlantic Alliance, 

NATO is constantly buffeted by often un- 
expected and seemingly extraneous develop- 
ments. 

Three recent and unrelated events, which 
need not be spelled out in detail, reflect the 
changing political context: 

(1) the decision of the West German cab- 
inet, reached independently, to trim mill- 
tary spending by $2.2 billion through 1971, 
which might reduce the size of the Bunde- 
swehr by 40,000 to 60,000 men; 

(2) the statement of Premier Maurer of 
Rumania, on a visit to the Netherlands, urg- 
ing that NATO and the Warsaw Pact be dis- 
mantled and that every country “should be 
master of his own house.” 

(3) the British White Paper on defense, 
which calls for a 20% reduction in military 
manpower by the mid-70’s, and the with- 
drawal from Singapore and Malaysia. 

We do not infer that these isolated actions 
will destroy NATO. But they do portray, how- 
ever inadequately, the fluid character of poli- 
tics on the continent and the emergence of 
new preoccupations. The real challenge in 
preserving NATO is to reclaim for it a positive 
role in shaping political decisioning among 
the allies, including questions of nuclear 
strategy. 

We are convinced that the problems of 
NATO are the outgrowth of a lack of political 
will. With the comprehensive re-assessment 
proposed in this statement, together with 
institutional changes geared to updating 
Europe’s role in Alliance affairs, NATO can 
regain an essential relevance in dealing with 
the needs and interests of its membership. 
We are equally convinced that nothing short 
of the recommendations contained herein 
can solve the NATO crisis, which has been 
allowed to fester interminably, with the gov- 
ernments all but blind to the alarming evi- 
dence of decay that no amount of official 
posturing can hide. 


HAS PRESIDENT EXCEEDED AU- 
THORITY IN VIETNAM? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday I introduced House Resolution 
869 which called for hearings by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on the 
1964 Gulf of Tonkin resolution. Here is 
the text of the resolution: 

H. Res. 869 
Resolution to call for hearings on the Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution (Public Law 88-408) 

Whereas a clear priority in American for- 
eign policy to seek and effectuate the earliest 
possible termination of the conflict and ces- 
sation of hostilities in Southeast Asia has 
never been established; and 

Whereas the history of the military effort 
over the past six years, and particularly since 
August of 1964, has demonstrated that the 
gradual increase in the commitment of 
troops, the gradual intensification of military 
pressure, and the gradual increase in the de- 
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mands being made by the present Adminis- 
tration upon the American public has re- 
sulted only in a war of gradualism which has 
not caused the Communist forces in South 
Vietnam to respect the territorial integrity 
of that country; and 

Whereas substantial doubt exists among 
members of Congress and the American pub- 
lic as to whether the Gulf of Tonkin Resolu- 
tion of August, 1964 (Public Law 88-408) pro- 
vides adequate authority to the President to 
deal with the military situation in Southeast 
Asia; and 

Whereas since its enactment: 

1, The number of United States military 
troops committed to Vietnam has vastly in- 
creased, from about sixteen thousand men 
to four hundred sixty-six thousand men; and 

2. A projection of the current annual rate 
shows that more Americans will be killed 
this year (eleven thousand one hundred 
ninety) than in all of the previous five years 
combined (eight thousand one hundred 
fifty-five) and almost twice as many Ameri- 
cans will be wounded; and 

3. Over five hundred Americans pilots and 
planes valued at over $1,000,000,000 have been 
lost; and 

4. The flow of enemy supplies into South 
Vietnam from North Vietnam has tripled in 
the last year—from one hundred tons a day 
to three hundred tons a day; and 

5. Enemy strength has increased two and a 
half times—from one hundred and twenty 
thousand men in January of 1965 to two 
hundred and ninety-seven thousand men to- 
day—more than matching, proportionately, 
the buildup of American strength; and 

6. Reports from the northern provinces of 
South Vietnam indicate that United States 
Marine units are under more severe military 
pressure this year than last; and 

7. The South Vietmamese Army has been 
largely ineffective as a partner in the military 
effort, as evidenced by its inability to provide 
security for pacification teams, by its deser- 
tion rate of one out of every four, and by the 
need for United States troops to assume an 
increasingly greater role in the direction and 
fighting of the conflict, even to the virtual 
exclusion of the South Vietnamese Army; 
and 

8. This war has become increasingly an 
American war, as evidenced by the call of the 
South Vietnamese Chief of State, Maj. Gen. 
Nguyen Van Thieu, for more American troops 
while refusing to call for a general mobiliza- 
tion of his own country, and by the fact that 
more Americans were killed in the last three 
months than South Vietnamese—a rate of 
two thousand four hundred and twenty- 
seven to two thousand and ten—and that 
over twice as many Americans as South Viet- 
namese were wounded during the past two 
months; and 

9. There is no indication that the military 
and political activities of the United States 
since 1964 have in any way brought a settle- 
men closer, either by negotiation or military 
power, but instead have resulted in death 
and casualties to many Americans and a 
drain on our budget of over $20,000,000,000 
per year; Now, therefore, be it. 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution by the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs shall forthwith 
commence hearings to review the implemen- 
tation of the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution 
(Public Law 88-408) and to consider whether 
it empowers the President to carry forward 
military operations of the current scope and 
magnitude in Southeast Asia, whether it re- 
quires modification in light of changing po- 
litical and military conditions, and whether 
alternative legislative action is necessary. 


Mr. Speaker, 24 Republican Congress- 
men joined me as cosponsors. They are: 
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Mark ANDREWS, of North Dakota; J. 
HERBERT Burke, of Florida; Don H. 
CLAUsEN, of California; Harotp R. COL- 
LIER, of Illinois; ROBERT DOLE, of Kansas; 
JOHN J. Duncan, of Tennessee; JoHN N. 
ERLENBORN, Of Illinois; PAUL A. FINO, of 
New York; CHARLES S. Gusser, of Cali- 
fornia; EDWARD J. Gurney, of Florida; 
SEYMOUR HALPERN, of New York. 

‘THEODORE R. KuPPERMAN, Of New York; 
Rosert McCtory, of Illinois; Tuomas J. 
MEsKILL, of Connecticut; Rocers C. B. 
Morton, of Maryland; ALBERT QUIE, of 
Minnesota; Howarp W. Rostson, of New 
York; Herman T. SCHNEEBELI, of Penn- 
sylvania; VERNON W. THOMSON, of Wis- 
consin; LAWRENCE G. WILLIAMS, of Penn- 
sylvania; Larry WINN, of Kansas; JOHN 
M. Zwack, of Minnesota; SAM STEIGER, of 
Arizona; and Jor SKUBITZ, of Kansas. 

Mr. Speaker, on August 10, 1964, the 
Congress of the United States passed the 
Gulf or Tonkin resolution in response to 
the armed attack of North Vietnamese 
vessels upon two American ships law- 
fully operating upon the high seas in 
international waters. Section 2 of that 
resolution stated that: 

In accordance with its obligations under 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty, the United States is, therefore, pre- 
pared, as the President determines, to take 
all necessary steps, including the use of 
armed forces, to assist [South Vietnam]. 


It is important to note that the au- 
thority thus derives entirely from the 
SEATO treaty. 

At the time of the resolution the United 
States had about 16,000 “training and 
advisory personnel” in the area. Today, 
we have over 467,000 combat troops fight- 
ing, a war in the jungles of Southeast 
Asia, and the President has now told us 
he is going to send over an additional 
45,000. 

As this astronomical buildup of men 
began early in 1965, the Department of 
State, on March 4 of that year, attempted 
to justify this activity by stating: 

There can be no doubt that these actions 
fall within the constitutional powers of the 
President and within the congressional reso- 
lution of August 1964—the Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution. 


One year later, as the commitment of 
troops rapidly increased, along with the 
ever growing list of dead and wounded, 
the Department of State again justified 
the President’s conduct of the war effort 
by stating: 

These actions rest not only on the exer- 
cise of Presidential powers under article II, 
but on the SEATO treaty—a treaty advised 
and consented to by the Senate—and on 
actions of the Congress, particularly the joint 
resolution of August 10, 1964. 


I have reiterated time and again on the 
floor of this body my firm belief that 
the Constitution does not empower the 
President to make war upon another na- 
tion without the consent of the Congress. 
Today, I would like to consider this other 
aspect—whether the SEATO Treaty, and 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution which 
finds its major justification in the 
SEATO Treaty, do in fact authorize the 
President to conduct the war as he has 
done over the last three years. 

The first two paragraphs of Article IV 
of the SEATO Treaty are the two pri- 
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mary operative clauses under which the 
President must find his justification. 
They state: 

1. Each Party es that aggression 
by means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the Parties or against any 
State or territory which the Parties by unani- 
mous agreement may hereafter designate, 
would endanger its own peace and safety, 
and agrees that it will in that event act 
to meet the common danger in accordance 
with its constitutional processes. Measures 
taken under this paragraph shall be im- 
mediately reported to the Security Council 
of the United Nations. 

2, If, in the opinion of any the Parties, 
the inviolability or the integrity of the ter- 
ritory or the sovereignty or political inde- 
pendence of any Party in the treaty area or 
of any other State or territory to which the 
provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article 
from time to time apply is threatened in any 
way other than by armed attack or is 
affected or threatened by any fact or situa- 
tion which might endanger the peace of this 
area, the Parties shall consult immediately 
In order to agree on the measures which 
should be taken for the common defense. 


I would maintain that the obligation 
of the United States under paragraph 1 
of this section is not automatically to 
commit troops in the case of armed 
attack or subversion, as is its duty under 
the NATO Treaty. Rather, the obliga- 
tion is “to act to meet the common 
danger in accordance with its constitu- 
tional processes” whenever there is an 
armed attack upon one of the Parties. 
And under paragraph 2 the only obliga- 
tion is to “consult immediately—with 
the other parties—in order to agree on 
the measures which should be taken for 
the common defense.” 

The action authorized by the first 
paragraph must be preceded by a find- 
ing of “aggression by means of armed at- 
tack.” In August of 1964, an armed at- 
tack was reported against two US. 
ships, and they responded in their own 
self-defense. In addition, the President 
ordered our planes to attack certain sup- 
port facilities as retribution, and sub- 
sequently sought congressional ratifica- 
tion of this attack against North Viet- 
nam. This took the form of the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution, which was based 
upon a finding of an armed attack upon 
United States vessels and not upon the 
territory of South Vietnam. As such it 
cannot be used to justify American com- 
mitment of land troops to South Viet- 
nam under the SEATO Treaty. The 
SEATO Treaty demands that before 
such a commitment be made, there 
must be a finding that South Vietnam is 
under “armed attack,” and only then 
could the United States “act to meet the 
common danger in accordance with its 
constitutional processes.” Such a finding 
by the Executive was not officially made 
until February 27, 1965, when the State 
Department issued a report entitled 
“Aggression From the North.” This, of 
course, was over 6 months after the Con- 
gress had passed the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution. 

Furthermore, once this finding had 
been made, the United States could act 
to aid South Vietnam only in accordance 
with its “constitutional processes.” Sena- 
tor Wiley, the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, unmistak- 
ably clarified the meaning of the phrase 
“constitutional processes” when he asked 
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Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
the following question during hearings 
on the SEATO Treaty: 

So whether it were the threat mentioned 
in Section 2 [of article IV] or the common 
danger resulting from open attack action 
could be taken only after consultation with 
Congress? 

To this, the Secretary of State un- 
qualifiedly answered “Yes.” 

It cannot be said that the President 
has actually consulted with the Congress 
on the defense of the freedom of South 
Vietnam since the finding of the Exec- 
utive on February 27, 1965, that it was 
under armed attack from the north. It 
can be said that the President consulted 
with the Congress only upon the armed 
attack upon two American ships. And it 
certainly cannot be said that a congres- 
sional resolution which was based upon 
an armed attack upon U.S. vessels gave 
congressional approval of our defense of 
South Vietnam. The problem is that 
there has not been even the limited ad- 
herence to constitutional process as ex- 
isted when the President sought the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution—yet the entire na- 
ture of the conflict has radically altered 
from one of subversion to direct attack by 
the North Vietnamese. 

The President cannot justify the con- 
tinuing and increasing commitment of 
our troops to Vietnam by simply assert- 
ing that there is an obligation under the 
SEATO Treaty. As the Senate Commit- 
tee Report on the Treaty stated: 

The treaty places no moral or legal obliga- 
tion on the United States to give vast sums 
of military, economic, or technical assistance 
to nations in the area. 

That the United States could under- 
take such an obligation is unquestioned, 
but only through constitutional process. 
Secretary of State Dulles, in interpret- 
ing the treaty’s reference to “constitu- 
tional process” specifically stated it 
meant that the President “would act 
through the Congress if it were in ses- 
sion, and if not in session he would call 
Congress.” The present administration 
has seen fit to ignore this constitutional 
and legislative mandate. President John- 
son has sought to justify our participa- 
tion in the Vietnam war upon a resolu- 
tion which was the consequence of an 
episode at sea and not an armed attack 
on South Vietnam, while at the same 
time failing to observe the provisions of 
the SEATO treaty. Impressive evidence 
suggests that the President has acted 
without adequate authority under the 
Constitution, the SEATO Treaty or the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution in carrying 
forward military operations of the pres- 
ent scope and magnitude in Southeast 
Asia. With the President planning fur- 
ther commitment of 45,000 combat 
troops in Vietnam, it is both proper and 
urgent for the Congress to review the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution and the au- 
thority it provides to the President. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCtory] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, as a co- 
sponsor of the resolution under discus- 
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sion, I wish to commend my colleague, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FIND- 
LEY], for his authorship of this important 
measure. The Members of this House 
know the gentleman to be a perceptive 
observer of and thoughtful and articu- 
late spokesman on U.S. foreign policy. 
There can be no question that the gen- 
tleman’s service on the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee has been of the most 
exemplary order, consistent with the best 
interests of this Nation. Thus, it is fitting 
and proper that the gentleman should, 
at this crucial time, in our effort in Viet- 
nam, call for a review by the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution adopted in the 88th 
Congress. 

Now more than at any other time in 
recent years can be considered a cross- 
roads in our efforts in Vietnam. Our 
commitment to what former President 
Eisenhower has termed a “war of grad- 
ualism” is about to be stepped up again. 
This new commitment recently an- 
nounced by President Johnson will be in 
dollars, as represented by a 10-percent 
tax hike, but most significantly it will 
be in human lives, as represented by an 
additional 45,000 servicemen for Viet- 
nam. This new commitment will swell to 
525,000 our total number of Armed Forces 
personnel in Vietnam, maintained at an 
estimated cost of $20 billion per year. 

Mr. Speaker, I have supported our ef- 
forts in Vietnam and I continue to do so, 
but I must ask: How long must we wait 
until we have a clear-cut foreign policy 
and military strategy which will result in 
the earliest possible termination of hos- 
tilities? The respected minority leader, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Ford], last week informed the 
House in a well-documented speech, that 
we are “pulling our airpower punch in 
Vietnam“ —that in 242 years of bombing 
in Vietnam, we had hit only three out of 
10 major targets in the north—giving 
ports, power, and petroleum virtual im- 
munity from destruction. For this, we 
have sustained a tragic loss in highly 
trained pilots and the destruction of over 
636 of our aircraft. At the same time, on 
the ground, our losses in the past 5 
years have totaled over 8,000 lives. If the 
tragic projections hold true, we can ex- 
pect over 11,000 more combat deaths by 
the end of 1967. 

Mr. Speaker, soon South Vietnam will 
be holding what we hope to be free elec- 
tions. Possibly this will represent a posi- 
tive step toward a viable government in 
South Vietnam which can actively carry 
on a successful effort to free that nation 
from Communist infiltration and ag- 
gression. The prospects are not bright, 
if we are to take recent history as an 
indication of future success. We are now 
told that the enemy’s troop strength is 
more than twice what it was in 1965; 
that a pacification program under the 
direction of the South Vietnamese Army 
has met with less success than did for- 
mer President Diem’s much criticized 
“strategic hamlet program”; that reports 
from the northern Provinces reveal that 
Communist aggression there is more 
stringent than ever before; and that Ho 
Chi Minh shows no signs of yielding to 
a negotiated settlement. 

Mr. Speaker, these indications do not 
point to a successful foreign policy or 
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military strategy. I do not lightly criti- 
cize our foreign policy decisions, and I 
am far more reluctant to criticize our 
military efforts which I know from first- 
hand inspection to be expertly conducted 
within the restraints placed upon mili- 
tary operations by the Administration. I 
feel very strongly, however, that the 
House owes to itself, and most impor- 
tantly to the public which it represents, 
that a reassessment of our position in 
Vietnam be undertaken by the standing 
committee empowered to conduct such a 
review—the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. This is the same committee 
which was largely responsible for the 
mandate upon which our present efforts 
are based. 

Mr. Speaker, our current involvement 
in Vietnam is much different from what 
it was at the time of the passage of 
the Tonkin Gulf resolution. At that time, 
in August 1964, the U.S. forces in Viet- 
nam numbered slightly more than 16,000. 
Over 525,000 men will soon be in Viet- 
nam, surpassing the manpower peak at 
the height of the Korean war. I know of 
no military man who has said that the 
addition of 45,000 more troops will end 
the war. Few military strategists endorse 
peacemeal escalation as a means of win- 
ning the present conflict. 

Mr. Speaker, now, before our commit- 
ment to Vietnam is again increased, is 
the time to review the basis of our pres- 
ent commitment—the Tonkin Gulf res- 
olution—to insure that we achieve an 
incisive foreign policy and military 
strategy consistent with the intent of 
Congress and designed to end hostilities 
as swiftly and successfully as humanly 
possible. 


MESKILL ASKS FOR REEXAMINA- 
TION OF GULF OF TONKIN RESO- 
LUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. MESKILL] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MESKILL, Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, August 10, I joined with 22 of my 
colleagues to propose that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives forthwith “commence hear- 
ings to review the implementation of the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution—Public Law 
88-408—and to consider whether it em- 
powers the President to carry forward 
military operations of the current scope 
and magnitude in Southeast Asia, wheth- 
er it requires modification in light of 
changing political and military condi- 
tions, and whether alternative legisla- 
tive action is necessary.” 

Three years have elapsed since the 
Tonkin resolution was adopted unani- 
mously by the House of Representatives 
and almost unanimously by the Senate. 
Conditions have changed substantially 
since then. In August 1964, the repre- 
sentatives of the people of this country 
had fresh in their minds an attack made 
on August 2, 1964, on a U.S. destroyer 
on patrol in the Gulf of Tonkin by North 
Vietnamese PT boats. On August 4, two 
U.S. destroyers reported a second attack 
by North Vietnamese PT boats. Presi- 
dent Johnson ordered U.S. air action 
against gunboats and certain supporting 
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facilities in Vietnam in what was called 
a “measured response.” The following 
day, on August 5, President Johnson re- 
quested Congress to enact a joint resolu- 
tion “‘to promote the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security in South- 
east Asia.” 

In the days that followed the adop- 
tion of the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, 
the President gave assurances to the 
Congress and the American people of 
the limited role he envisioned for this 
country. In mid-August, he said: 

Some others are eager to enlarge the con- 
flict. They call upon us to supply American 
boys to do the job that Asian boys should do. 


Again, on August 29, the President 
declared: 

I have had advice to load our planes with 
bombs and to drop them on certain 
areas that I think would enlarge the war, and 
result in our committing a good many Amer- 
ican boys to fighting a war that I think ought 
to be fought by the boys of Asia to help 
protect their own land. And for that reason. 
I haven't chosen to enlarge the war. 


On September 25, the President said: 

There are those that say you ought to go 
north and drop bombs, to try to wipe out 
the supply lines, and they think that would 
escalate the war. We don’t want our Amer- 
ican boys to do the fighting for Asian boys. 
We don’t want to get involved in a nation 
with 700 million people and get tied down 
in a land war in Asia. 


On September 28, the President said: 

Some of our people—Mr. Nixon, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Mr. Scranton, and Mr. Goldwater— 
have all, at some time or other, suggested the 
possible wisdom of going north in Viet Nam. 

We are not going north and we are not 
going south; we are going to continue to try 
to get them to save their own freedom with 
their own men, with our leadership, and our 
officer direction, and such equipment as we 
can furnish them. 


On October 21, the President said: 
We are not about to send American boys 


9 or 10,000 miles away from home to do what 
Asian boys ought to be doing for themselves. 


Two days before the 1964 election, as 
though to put the President’s campaign 
promises to the acid test, the Vietcong 
directly attacked the U.S. airbase in Bien 
Hoa, killing five Americans, wounding 76, 
and destroying several aircraft. This was 
a more serious challenge than the at- 
tack in Tonkin Gulf, which caused no 
American losses but which was met by 
an aerial attack on North Vietnam. This 
time, however, there was no response 
from the United States. 

Foreign affairs writer Philip Geyelin— 
pronounced Jaylan—wrote: 

The failure of the United States to respond 
to the Bien Hoa provocation, coming on the 
heels of a conciliatory Viet Nam line in the 
campaign, in which Lyndon Johnson plain- 
ly made manifest his profound disinclina- 
tion to widen the war, must certainly have 
encouraged Hanoi and Peking in the belief 
that Tonkin had been a special case, and 
that U.S. installation could be attacked with 
impunity. 


Secretary Rusk was quoted in the New 
York Times as saying: 

Perhaps the Communist world misunder- 
stood our Presidential campaign. 

Perhaps, indeed, it did. Perhaps the 
Communist world expected the Presi- 
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dent’s policy after the election to con- 
form to his campaign speeches. 

One respected White House corre- 
spondent, Charles Roberts of Newsweek, 
has written: 


The President . told me in May, 1965, 
that he had made the decision to bomb 
[North Viet Nam] . .. four months before 
Pleiku. 


The time of decision, then, would have 
been October 1964 at the height of the 
presidential campaign. 

Whether the decision to strike at the 
north was made then or not, it is clear 
that throughout the campaign South 
Vietnam was perilously close to collapse. 
The President must have known, even as 
he offered assurances of no further in- 
volvement, that South Vietnam would go 
down the drain unless the military effort 
of the United States was drastically aug- 
mented. 

Describing the campaign, Geyelin— 
pronounced Jaylan—has written: 

What developed was a deadly race against 
time; increasingly the question agonizing the 
war-planners in Washington and Saigon was 
whether South Viet Nam could be kept from 
erumbling without a much more vigorous 
U.S. effort before November 3. 

Meanwhile, there were clear signs of grow- 
ing anxiety, if not at the highest official level, 
at least at the lower working levels of the 
government; the experts could read the signs 
in the increased political shambles in Saigon, 
in the increased rate of infiltration, in the 
tide of war that was running unmistakably 
against the South Vietnamese. “It is going 
to be close,” said one of the State Depart- 
ment’s most reliable authorities as the U.S. 
election day approached. 


It is impossible to measure the cost of 
the President’s deceptive campaign ora- 
tory of 1964 and the postponement until 
after the election of a stepup in the 
military activity of the United States in 
Vietnam. How many American casual- 
ties and how much expenditure of Amer- 
ican economic resources might have been 
avoided by telling the truth in 1964 and 
by earlier use of American air power 
against important military targets will 
never be known. 

At the time of the Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution, our military commitment in 
Southeast Asia consisted of approxi- 
mately 15,000 men who were rendering 
military and technical training and as- 
sistance to the Government of South 
Vietnam. Since that time the United 
States has become a full-fledged com- 
batant in a conflict that has become the 
longest war in our history, bigger than 
the Korean war, and the third biggest 
war in our Nation’s history. 

Since the enactment of the Gulf of 
Tonkin Resolution: 

First. The number of U.S. military 
troops committed to Vietnam has vastly 
increased, from about 15,000 men to 
466,000 men and is scheduled to rise to 
525,000, some 175,000 more men than we 
committed to the Korean war; 

Second. A projection of the current 
annual rate shows that more Americans 
will be killed this year—11,190—than in 
all of the previous 5 years combined— 
8,155—and almost twice as many Ameri- 
cans will be wounded; 

Third. Over 500 American pilots and 
planes valued at over $1 billion, have 
been lost; 
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Fourth. The flow of enemy supplies in- 
to South Vietnam from North Vietnam 
has tripled in the last year—from 100 
tons a day to 300 tons a day; 

Fifth. Enemy strength has increased 
2% times—from 120,000 men in January 
of 1965 to 296,000 men today—more than 
matching, proportionately, the buildup 
of American strength; 

Sixth. Reports from the northern 
Provinces of South Vietnam indicate that 
U.S. Marine units are under more severe 
military pressure this year than last; 

Seventh. The South Vietnamese Army 
has been largely ineffective as a partner 
in the military effort, as evidenced by its 
inability to provide security for pacifica- 
tion teams, by its desertion rate of one 
out of every four, and by the need for 
U.S. troops to assume an increasingly 
greater role in the direction and fighting 
of the conflict, even to the virtual exclu- 
sion of the South Vietnamese Army; 

Eighth. This war has become increas- 
ingly an American war, as evidenced by 
the call of the South Vietnamese Chief 
of State, Maj. Gen. Nguyen Van Thieu, 
for more American troops while refusing 
to call for a general mobilization of his 
own country, and by the fact that more 
Americans were killed in the last 3 
months than Vietnamese—a rate of 2,427 
to 2,010—and that over twice as many 
Americans as South Vietnamese were 
wounded during the past 2 months; 

Ninth. There is no indication that the 
military and political activities of the 
United States since 1964 have in any way 
brought a settlement closer, either by 
negotiation or military power, but instead 
have resulted in death and casualties to 
many Americans and a drain on our 
budget of over $20 billion per year. 

The Tonkin resolution authorized the 
President to assist the Government of 
South Vietnam. The question we should 
examine now is whether it authorizes the 
United States to take over the whole war. 
Our allies are generally reluctant to help 
in any major way. Evidently they do not 
regard themselves obliged to do so by the 
SEATO Treaty. The South Vietnamese 
Government more and more leaves both 
the war and the pacification program to 
the Americans. 

It appears that we are underwriting a 
calculated policy of military stalemate 
which takes more and more men and 
money to maintain. New taxes are called 
for and new levies of troops but no new 
directions are given. 

The words of Abraham Lincoln are re- 
called and are worth repeating here. As 
a Congressman, Lincoln opposed Presi- 
dent Polk’s war against Mexico. Once the 
troops were committed, however, he 
voted for all measures to supply them. 
In a letter dated February 15, 1848, Con- 
gressman Lincoln wrote his law partner: 

Allow the President to invade a neighbor- 
ing nation whenever he shall deem it neces- 
sary to repel an invasion, and you allow him 
to do so whenever he may choose to say he 


deems it necessary for such purpose, and you 
allow him to make war at pleasure. 


He said further: 
The provision of the Constitution giving 
the warmaking power to Congress was dic- 


tated, as I understand it, by the following 
reasons: Kings had always been involving and 
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impoverishing their people in wars, pretend- 
ing generally, if not always, that the good of 
the people was the object, This our conven- 
tion understood to be the most oppressive 
of all kingly oppressions, and they resolved 
to so frame the Constitution that no one 
man should hold the power of bringing this 
oppression upon us. 


I think it is time to reexamine the war, 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, and our 
general situation in the world, with these 
thoughts of Lincoln in mind. 


HOLIFIELD OPPOSES DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA ADVISORY ELECTIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I noted 
in Friday’s Evening Star, August 11, an 
article which stated that some commu- 
nity leaders in the District were calling 
for “advisory elections” to find nomi- 
nees for the new District of Columbia 
Council and Commission appointments. 

The article goes to some length in 
describing these “advisory elections” or 
“neighborhood conventions.” While I be- 
lieve that the District of Columbia 
neighborhood groups and organizations 
should, as a matter of responsibility, im- 
mediately forward to the President care- 
fully considered nominees for the posi- 
tion of Commissioner and the nine-man 
Council, I would strongly advise against 
so-called advisory elections at this time. 

It was the intention of Congress that 
the President exercise appointment 
power as outlined in the plan. Coupled 
with Senate confirmation, as provided in 
the plan, the Congress was willing to 
confer the appointive responsibility in 
the President. 

As frequently stated, the plan did not 
provide for home rule—the effective proc- 
ess. The plan did not relinquish con- 
gressional authority to continue to legis- 
late and appropriate for the District of 
Columbia. 

The suggestion that the President be 
limited in making his nine-man Council 
appointments to any field of nominees— 
such as 18—would, in my opinion, be un- 
wise. If local groups wish to recommend 
18 or any other number for considera- 
tion by the President, I would see no ob- 
jections. But to attempt to limit the 
number he could consider or insist that 
the Commissioner be Negro or white, 
would be an attempt to interfere with 
the President’s judgment and responsi- 
bility, 

I am confident that intensive screen- 
ing of appointees will be made. I am also 
confident that the membership of the 
Council will be broadly representative 
and bipartisan as outlined in the plan 
and the President’s message. 

The Commissioner will be the most im- 
portant appointment, of course. He must 
be a man of unusual character and ca- 
pability. He must be a man of strong 
determination and deep dedication. He 
must be a man of wisdom and experience. 

I would hope that the United States 
would be searched, if necessary, to find 
the right man. 

In my humble opinion the goal of 
establishing in the District an efficient 
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city administration cannot be achieved 
by a theorist, an academician, or one 
possessed only of a distinguished rank 
or title. In addition to character, dedica- 
tion, and determination, the Commis- 
sioner, in my opinion, should have a 
background of actual successful experi- 
ence in acting as mayor of a city of simi- 
lar size and pattern of city problems. I am 
sure that such a man would avoid the 
pitfalls that a neophyte in city admin- 
istration might be subject to. 

I am sure that such a man could rise 
to this great challenge of streamlining 
the administrative functions of the 
Federal City of Washington, D.C. 

Considering the time available, ad- 
visory elections could not be certified as 
a true expression of the people’s wishes 
in the District. They could certainly be 
influenced unduly by all types of pres- 
sure groups, Every special interest has 
a right to express its position to the 
President. Certainly the President, I 
know, will take into consideration nomi- 
nations from every group in the city. 

I would strongly advise at this time 
that the President be allowed to use his 
best judgment in the selection of the 
nine councilmen and the City Commis- 
sioner, 

It is most important that the appoint- 
ive plan be given every chance to suc- 
ceed. If the appointees are chosen on 
any other basis other than their broad 
representation and their personal quali- 
fications and dedication to doing a good 
job, we are likely to endanger the success 
of the reorganization plan. If this at- 
tempt to gradually broaden the repre- 
sentation from the present three-man 
Commission into the Commissioner and 
nine councilmen is not successful, the 
cause of home rule and citizen participa- 
tion on a regular constitutional basis will 
be hampered for a long time. 

I believe that any attempt at this time 
to impose informal and make-believe 
elections would be detrimental to the 
long-range goal of maximum citizen 
participation in the District Govern- 
ment. I have fought for greater citizen 
participation, and will continue to fight 
for it, with a growing number of civic- 
minded persons in our Nation’s Capital. 


CONGRESSIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE, 
FIRST DISTRICT, UTAH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. Burton] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
each year that I have served in Congress 
I have conducted a poll of the citizens of 
the 1st District of Utah, seeking their 
opinions on matters of concern both to 
my State and the Nation. These annual 
polls have greatly helped me in obtain- 
ing a knowledge of the thinking of the 
people of my district on important is- 
sues, and have made substantial contri- 
butions toward the formulation of my 
own attitudes with respect to specific 
items of legislation. The results of my 
1967 poll have now been tabulated. The 
response is highly satisfying, as over 
15,000 persons returned questionnaires. 
The questions for this year’s poll were 
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prepared by the faculty and students of 
the political science department of Utah 
State University, at Logan, Utah. The 
completed questionnaires were mailed 
directly to the university, where they 
were also tabulated. I greatly appreciate 
the cooperation of the university in this 
regard. The university’s participation 
helped insure the fairness and objectiv- 
ity of the poll, without which, of course, 
it would have little value. I believe my 
colleagues will be interested in the re- 
sults of the 1967 poll, and I therefore 
take this occasion to bring them to their 
attention: 

— WHAT SHOULD THE UNITED STATES DO TO 

ACHIEVE ITS GOAL IN VIETNAM? 


Increase military efforts +68. 2 
Increase military efforts generally... 61.4 
Go all out to win as quickly as pos- 

f ten r 0K—————— 4.7 
Increase bombing - — 1. 4 
Use atomic weapons — 5 
Done . seers ate 4 
Give military free hand 1 
n shipping to North Viet- : 

Enter into talks +22.4 
Enter into talks with Vietcong and 

North Vietnam 22. 
Enter into talks with North Vietnam i 

on aa, ° 
Enter into talks With Vietcong 

Oniy sci AAA eee (*) 
Ask for talks, but if “enemy Teruses 

increase military efforts gener- 

ally —————— — (*) 

Withdraw Armed Forces im- 

mediately .......-..---.- 4.8 
Reduce military ground activities +1.6 
Reduce activities generally._._----.. 1.6 
Let South Vietnam do the fght- 

w a ees ——— ee (*) 

Stop bombing North Viet- 

Nam Denen +1.6 
Stop bombing generally 1.4 
Halt bombing, but resume if enemy 

refuses peace . 
Stop bombing and erect barrier south 

Of DU 8 (*) 
Mantain present policy 2 

Total PE UE —— . ＋ 99. 2 


vo YOU RECOMMEND TO MEET THE 
COST OF THE WAR IN VIET-NAM? 
Reduce economic aid abroad 

and apply savings to war +63.2 


WHAT 


Reduce economic ald--------------- 62.2 
Curtail aid to countries supporting 

North Viet-Nam—— 0.5 
Reduce or stop economic aid to com- 

munist countries 0.5 
Reduce aid to countries not support- 

ing U.S. foreign policy (*) 

Reduce other military commit- 
ments and apply savings to 

WAS wn TT +15.6 

Reduce other military commitments. 11.9 
Reduce European military commit- 

J 8. 5 
Reduce military commitments other 

W o o e a eea 0. 1 
eee unnecessary military expendi- 

„CCC oc rts ate ein eps ea an a 0.1 


Hoste at end of tables. 
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WHAT SHOULD THE UNITED STATES DO TO 
ACHIEVE ITS GOAL IN VIETNAM?—Continued 


Reduce size of military establishment 
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WHAT SHOULD THE UNITED STATES DO TO 
ACHIEVE ITS GOAL IN VIETNAM?—Continued 


Reduce domestic spending generally.. 0.8 


OR da ee (*) Reduce war on poverty expenditures__ 4 
Scrap “pork barrel“ spending (*) 
Increase taxes generally +10. = 
Reduce foreign and domestic 
r táo -npn 5.2 ending 3. 4 
3.6 
2.5 Reduce aid at home and abroad - 3.1 
0.8 Stop all foreign and domestic ald 3 
0.3 = 
0.9 8 —— $1.3 
0. 2 8 — 
0.2 Borrow generally — 1.83 
0.2 Borrow from nations who owe us war 
(*) TT (*) 
Decrease tariffs (=) — 
Reduce European military commit- 
Reduce domestic spending +5.5 ment and the space program +1 
TT (*) 
Reduce domestic social spending Stop making payments to United Na- 
(Great Society programs) 2.4 tions- (*) 
Reduce domestic socialistic spending. (*) — 
Reduce spending for space program 1.9 — SECS ee 99.4 
DO YOU BELIEVE THE FOLLOWING PROGRAMS SHOULD BE CONTINUED OR DISCONTINUED? 
Un percent] 
Demo 
Job Corps 3 VISTA Headstart — stration Farm Food 


cities supports stamps 


37.5 21.4 
47.5 32.9 
es > 0 
x A 1 
he is 
100. 0 99. 9 


22.1 38.0 10.9 22 28.6 
30.0 284 32.2 54.9 53.3 46.6 
a a oo 28.1 12.0 15.8 
1 es 1 1 8 5 i 
11.3 r e e =o 8.5 
100.0 99.9 99.9 100.0 100.0 100. 0 


THERE HAS BEEN CONSIDERABLE DISCUSSION 
OVER POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENT OF ANTELOPE 
ISLAND ON GREAT SALT LAKE— WHAT WOULD 
YOU FAVOR? 


Development 


Fairly equal combination of national 


and State development 82. 4 
Complete State development 28. 2 
Complete Federal development 6. 7 
Mostly Federal development .8 
Mostly State development 5 
Private development 1 
Complete State development or noth- 

ing at an. 2 
Part State development and part pri- 

vate development —— wai 

= 

No development 18.0 
=o 

Don’t know and no answer 12.7 
Don’t on — 10.1 
INO nere 2.6 
moo 

Grand: tal 100. 0 


WHOM WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE AS PRESIDENTIAL NOMI- 
NEES OF THE TWO MAJOR POLITICAL PARTIES IN 1968? 


Democrat Percent Republican Percent 
No response 52.2 No response 21.4 
Lyndon Johnson 30.5 George Romney 53.2 
Robert Kennedy 7.6 Richard Nixon. 9.8 
pone Wallace 2.4 Ronald Reagan 3.0 
Hubert Humphrey 1.4 Nelson ‘efeller__ 2.3 
Wayne Morse. 2 Charles Percy 1.5 
J. W. Fulbright. 2 Barry Goldwater 1.5 
Mike Mansfeld 2 Ezra Taft Benson... 1.2 
Edward Kenned: 1 Henry Cabot Lodge. 4 
Richard Russell- 1 Everett Dicksen 23 
: 2 
Ms 1 
x 1 

© 


William Westmore- 
land. 


WHOM WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE AS PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINEES OF THE TWO MAJOR POLITICAL 
PARTIES IN 1968?—-Continued 


— 3ßs3K4uüöͤĩöKXkk!w'v„. ü 


Democrat Percent Republican Percent 


FOR WHOM WOULD YOU VOTE IN 19687 


Republican Percent Democrat Percent 
George Romney 63.8 Lyndon Johnson.. 6.7 
Richard Nixon 9.7 Robert Kennedy 2.4 
Ronald Reagan... 3.6 George Wallace 7 
Nelson Rockefeller... 2.0 Hubert Humphrey. 1 

1.4 Richard Russell 1 
3 Wayne Morse 8 
+2 Frank Chuch ke 
.2 Edward Kennedy 8 
.1 Mike Mansfield 8 
x LeRoy Collins z] 
x eee 1.0 
* Total. 11.5 
Smith 58 
Scattered. ......-... 3 
W 89. 5 


Tol 100.0 
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BACKGROUND OF RESPONDENTS—Continued 
Size of household 


5.4 
23. 


15.4 
52.0 


U 5 
Homemaking .6 
WARY sanaan fe 
Professional 8 
Trades and services . 9 
Government 9 
Banking and real estate 2.4 
TTT 10. 7 
Un employed A PA: ) 
Student l 
C 1.2 

cS ee ee A eee 100.1 

Education 

00% — ͤ— wet ane 4. 1 
High school 20. 4 
Some college 33. 5 
College degree 23. 3 
Advanced degree 16.1 
NO AIA OT cacy os ch plas ctnn ica twine sa pies nape 2.7 


0.3 
16.6 
23.5 
40.9 
16.8 
1.9 
00.0 
74. 1 
15. 1 
3. 4 

(*) 
1.4 
2.8 
0.2 
3.0 
00.0 

Income 

Less than $5,000 per year 8.0 
$5,000 to $10,000 per year- 8.8 
$10,000 to $20,000 per year 7.9 
More than $20,000 per year_ 3.2 
(cc 2. 0 
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.0 
Residence 
Always lived in Utah__....---.-----.. 48.0 
More than 10 years in Uta 30.4 
1 to 10 years in Uta 17.2 
Less than 1 year in Uta 2.5 
P TATA 1. 8 
— ͤ— mee ta tas 99.9 
* Less than 0.1 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: A PENN- 
SYLVANIA SUCCESS STORY 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as a member 
of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor and former chairman of the Select 
Subcommittee on Education, I have 
taken a particular interest in vocational 
education. This interest originated dur- 
ing my years in Harrisburg when I had 
occasion to sponsor various legislation 
advancing vocational education in my 
State. More recently, I had the great 
pleasure of sponsoring the National Vo- 
1 Student Loan Insurance Act of 

65. 

Vocational education is beginning to 
now enjoy the attention it rightfully de- 
serves. Pennsylvania is becoming a leader 
in this area, and I am pleased to include 
an appropriate article from the July- 
August edition of Pennsylvania Business, 
at this point in the RECORD: 


VOCATIONAL Epucation—A PENNSYLVANIA 
Success STORY 

In October, 1946, the State Chamber re- 
leased the first of a series of reports concern- 
ing vocational education in Pennsylvania. 
This report contained the following state- 
ments: 

A criticism of the public school system 
frequently voiced in Pennsylvania is that 
vocational training facilities are inadequate 
and not sufficiently related to the needs of 
the state. Analysis of the factual data pres- 
ently available seems to support this criti- 
cism.... 

If an expanded and improved system of 
vocational education is desirable in Penn- 
sylvania, the present and the immediate fu- 
ture offer the best time for its accomplish- 
ment. 

The following year, the State Chamber sur- 
veyed its membership concerning their 
skilled manpower needs. It was concluded 
that vocational courses in Pennsylvania 
secondary schools should be expanded to 
meet the needs of business and industry. 

From this beginning, the State Chamber 
has been a consistent advocate for ex- 
panded and improved vocational education. 
A printed report, urging the establishment 
of vocational education facilities, was wide- 
ly distributed in 1949. Subsequently, in 1959, 
another report was prepared for promotional 
purposes, These reports were used by many 
groups in and out of the state to point up 
the need for vocational education. But, as 
of 1963, the record of achievement was not 
very good. 

Pressures by public school teachers for 
higher salaries, plus a need for a vast school 
building program to meet the large overall 
public school enrollment expansion in the 
1950’s, required a massive increase in school 
expenditures. Public school expenditures in 
Pennsylvania increased from $352 million in 
the 1949-50 school year to $971 million in 
1962-63. Vocational education needs were 
largely by-passed because of a lack of funds, 

Vocational education per pupil costs are 
higher than most other types of education, 
Much of the training has to be closely super- 
vised and a large capital expenditure is 
needed for machinery and equipment. This 
partially explains why vocational education 
enrollment between 1950 and 1963 (includ- 
ing part-time and evening extension educa- 
tion) increased only from 92,685 to 108,162 
while total public secondary school enroll- 
ment increased from 595,600 to 903,650. Vo- 
cational education was losing ground as a 
part of the overall education program of the 
public schools. 

There were, however, some encouraging 
developments during this period of time. In 
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1953, legislation was enacted in Pennsylvania 
to set up area technical schools and, in 1957, 
the State Board of Vocational Education was 
authorized to set up a state-wide plan for 
area vocational-technical school attendance 
areas, Additional State subsidies for area 
technical schools were also authorized in 
1957. The Federal National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 also provided funds for area 
vocational education programs. 

Despite these legislative incentives, there 
were only 5 area vocational-technical schools 
in operation by the 1962-63 school year, 

The year 1963 was the turning point. As a 
result of legislation enacted in Washington 
and Harrisburg, which provided substantial 
additional State and Federal funds for voca- 
tional education, Pennsylvania is now in 
the midst of a vocational-technical education 
revolution. 

Within the past three years 18 new area 
vocational-technical schools started opera- 
tion, and 11 more are now under construc- 
tion. Big city enrollments in comprehensive 
high school vocational education curriculums 
have also increased substantially since 1963. 

It is planned that the state will be blank- 
eted by more than 50 area vocational-techni- 
cal schools before 1970. 

These schools will be of a size that will 
make available a considerable variety in cur- 
riculum offerings, The smallest facility will 
have 10 different shops or laboratories, while 
some will have as many as 35. Average size is 
presently 20 shops or laboratories, with al- 
most double that amount of different cur- 
riculum offerings available. 

Most of the area vocational-technical 
schools in Pennsylvania are, and will be, 
of the “service center” type, with students 
receiving their specialized shop and labora- 
tory instruction in the area school, and the 
remainder of their academic work back at 
their “home” high school. 

The so-called comprehensive high schools 
will continue to conduct the type of voca- 
tional education programs that can be of- 
fered by that school system without the 
need of pooling students and resources, In 
most school districts, however, the more 
costly and highly specialized programs will 
tend to be concentrated in the area schools. 

Careful thought has been given to the 
organization of vocational-technical educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. It is believed that the 
key to effective programming is strong local 
control. All area technical schools are re- 
quired to have advisory councils made up 
of local businessmen, labor leaders and other 
civic leaders. The State Chamber has urged 
all local chambers of commerce to take an 
active part in the development of the pro- 
grams of their vocational schools. 

The community college system in Penn- 
sylvania also provides a facility for training 
highly skilled manpower. Many community 
colleges will have strong technical educa- 
tion programs. These colleges are controlled 
by local boards of trustees to insure that the 
curriculums are closely related to the needs 
of the area served. 

However, the Chamber recently pointed 
out that a fundamental study is needed to 
assure coordination among the various in- 
stitutions providing vocational education 
beyond the high school level. It proposed 
that a plan be prepared by the State Board 
of Education to clearly define the scope of 
operations of various institutions providing 
educational services in this very important 
area and that the contributions of private 
trade and business schools be given careful 
consideration. The State Board now plans 
to contract for such a study. 

Dr. John W. Struck, State Supervisor of 
Vocational Education, explains the State's 
plan for vocational education as follows: 

Pennsylvania is in the process of develop- 
ing an overall, comprehensive system of oc- 
cupational education to make available, to 
all citizens of the Commonwealth, programs 
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closely correlated with actual or anticipated 
job opportunities, which are suited to the 
interests and abilities of individuals. Em- 
phasis is being placed on careful planning 
of vocational programs so that the needs of 
boys and girls, young and old, gifted or 
not so gifted, may be met. Active and com- 
petent local advisory committees of all types 
are required by the state before approvals 
are given to any proposed programs or build- 
ings. 

The coordinated plan of using compre- 
hensive high schools, area vocational-tech- 
nical schools, some technical institutes, and 
community colleges to achieve this aim re- 
flects a policy of flexibility, a willingness to 
change with the needs, and an enthusiasm 
to experiment and to also make mistakes 
with the knowledge that a dynamic, chang- 
ing and growing educational system must be 
developed in just this manner. 

It took many years, but the State Cham- 
ber's appeal for expanded vocational educa- 
tion appears to have been answered. 

The late A. L. Edmonds, Executive Director, 
was a long time advocate for the develop- 
ment of vocational education. In the Fore- 
word of the State Chamber's latest publica- 
tion relating to vocational education, Mr. 
Edmonds summarized the need for this pro- 
gram as follows: 

The industrial wealth of Pennsylvania lies 
in the fortunate combination of natural re- 
sources and the occupational competency of 
our people. The greatest treasury of the area 
is not the reserve of natural resources, but 
the skills and occupational possibilities of 
the workers and the potential production of 
the youth preparing to enter employment. 
This wealth is materially enhanced by voca- 
tional educational programs which provide 
the occupational background to increase the 
earning power and productive capacity of all 
individuals. The general economy of the area 
will reflect this increased earning power po- 
tential. Individuals will earn higher salaries; 
they will enjoy higher standards of living; 
they will pay higher taxes; and they will be 
more readily adjustable to changing eco- 
nomic conditions. 


MEAT INSPECTION PROGRAM AND 
LAWS 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THompson] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, we all recognize the need for 
a more adequate Federal-State meat in- 
spection program and an updating of 
the present meat inspection laws. 

One of the many worthwhile cooper- 
ative programs—benefiting producer 
and consumer alike—that has been de- 
veloped by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the various State depart- 
ments of agriculture is the meat inspec- 
tion program that has been in effect 
since 1906. A bill (H.R. 6168) to improve 
and expand that program is currently 
being considered in hearings before the 
Livestock and Grains Subcommittee of 
the House Agriculture Committee. 

I would like to submit the following 
statements which clearly state the posi- 
tion of the National Association of State 
Departments of Agriculture on H.R. 
6168 and its purposes: 

NorTE.—H.R. 6168 has been “renamed” 
H.R. 12144. 
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Congressman GRAHAM PURCELL, 
Longworth House Ojfice Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Board of Directors of the National 
Association of State Departments of Agri- 
culture meeting July 25, 1967 clarified legal 
aspects of Bill HR6168 and supports it as 
presently written. This is based upon legal 
interpretation of the Bill, conferences with 
U.S. Department of Agriculture officials and 
other assurances. The National Association 
of State Departments of Agriculture specifi- 
cally supports the so-called “4D” provisions 
of the Bill. 

The National Association of State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture supports strengthened 
meat inspection as specified in its Resolu- 
tion No. 5 passed in Princeton, New Jersey, 
October 1965. 

W. F. Moss, 
President, NASDA. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE DEPARTMENTS 
OF AGRICULTURE—RESOLUTION No. 5, DAIRY, 
Foop AND DRUG 


Subject: Meat inspection 

Whereas, it is recognized that there exists 
a need to update present meat inspection 
laws—both state and national and it is also 
recognized that there also exists a need for 
cooperative state-federal meat inspection 
programs designed to adequately safeguard 
the public interest; and 

Whereas, in the development and imple- 
mentation of such a program it is important 
that every effort be made to avoid duplica- 
tion of such procedures as licensing, bond- 
ing, inspections, quality control, and all 
other functions involved in a total meat in- 
spection program; and 

Whereas, under any such a cooperative 
state-federal program a procedure for con- 
tinuous evaluation of program activities by 
both parties jointly must be established and 
maintained; therefore 

Be it resolved, that the National Associa- 
tion of State Departments of Agriculture in 
convention assembled in Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, October 3-7, 1965, recommends: 

(1) That a truly cooperative state-federal 
meat inspection program be developed, in- 
cluding proper legislative action including 
adequate financing at both levels. 

(2) That the program so developed be on 
a fully cost sharing basis. 

(3) That the program must provide for a 
transition period of sufficient length to per- 
mit state governments and industry to meet 
agreed upon standards on a graduated time 
basis 


(4) In order to meet such agreed upon 
standards a state-federal committee be 
established jointly by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Executive 
Committee of National Association of State 
Departments of Agriculture to evaluate the 
program as to transition time or times, ade- 
quate financing, responsible supervision, 
qualified personnel, and all other pertinent 
functions necessary to a total meat inspec- 
tion program. 

REMARKS OF PHILLIP ALAMPI, PRESIDENT OF 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE DE- 

PARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 


President Thompson, John Killick, Officers 
and Members of National Independent Meat 
Packers Association and guests. 

The invitation to meet with you today is 
greatly appreciated. I am present primarily 
as President of the National Association of 
State Departments of Agriculture. It was 
Barney Allen who suggested that I meet with 
you. 

As Secretary of Agriculture of New Jersey, 
I also have a special interest in your orga- 
nization and the vast food industry of which 
you are an important segment. While our 
livestock industry, other than dairying, is 
somewhat limited, a considerable number 
of meat animals are shipped to New Jersey 
slaughterhouses. 
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We are located at the crossroads of an im- 
mense volume of commerce and traffic. Con- 
sequently, we are always concerned about 
the possibility of disease and pest control 
problems. In addition, our dairymen market 
most of their veal calves through local plants. 
We also have what is probably one of the 
largest concentrations of garbage-feeding 
hog establishments that require rather strict 
supervision. 

So much for New Jersey, though perhaps 
I should call to your attention what is per- 
haps one of the earliest regulatory measures 
concerning meat packing recorded in the his- 
tory of the country. We are observing our 
Tercentenary this year in New Jersey. In 
1664, the various settlements were included 
in a royal grant which became a colony 
known as New Jersey. Only 12 years later— 
in 1676—there evidently was concern about 
the preservation of food. The Royal Council 
adopted a regulation which reads: 

“No. V—Be it enacted that there shall 
be in every town, a Packer chosen by 
the Freeholders, to see that all Meat in Bar- 
rels for Sale be good and merchantable, and 
well Packed and Salted, and to contain 
Thirty-two Gallons, and having put his mark 
upon the Cask or Barrel, the same to be ac- 
counted Merchantable, which Packer is to be 
upon Oath, and so see that the Cask be good 
and well-seasoned Timber, and the Coopers 
mark thereon, and to have for his Pains of 
Packing and Marking of every such Barrel, 
the sum of Eight-pence.” 

Again, and only nine years later—in 
1685—the law was strengthened to provide a 
penalty for the coopers who supplied under- 
size barrels. The penalty was six shillings 
for each barrel. Further emphasis was added 
to enforce a quality standard.— 

Quote—“both as to savoring and quality 
thereof to be Merchantable, and in good con- 
dition”—End of Quote. 

To the best of our knowledge this packing 
and salting of meat was the first recorded 
enterprise in what has become one of New 
Jersey’s important industries. New Jersey is 
a small state, ranking only 46th in land area 
among the States of the Union. Yet in terms 
of value of manufactured food and kindred 
products, New Jersey ranks sizth. Conse- 
quently, we are interested in the production, 
processing and distribution of a wide variety 
of food products. 

Before we pass on from the early supervi- 
sion of meat packing in New Jersey which 
I have called to your attention, I know that 
some of you may be wondering, as I have 
done, about who paid for the service, Was 
the inspector paid by the Crown? Or was he 
paid by the Packer? In the case of salted 
beef or pork for the export trade, provision 
Was made for compensating the informer 
who was rewarded with one-third of the 
total penalty. However, there is no specific 
reference as to the source of the fee paid to 
the inspector. 

Yesterday, at a meeting of State and Fed- 
eral marketing officials in Louisville, I 
pointed out that today our food markets 
and the whole complex of food marketing ap- 
pear to be under scrutiny from many quar- 
ters. Farm organizations are seeking a larger 
share of the consumers’ food dollar, Percent- 
age-wise the farmer has been receiving less 
of the higher food prices being paid by con- 
sumers. Across the country, consumers also 
appear to be concerned and official recog- 
nition of their interests has been extended 
at Washington. A study of the food trade has 
been authorized under the direction of a 
Commission. 

Most of us agree, I believe, that generally 
speaking, the vast complex which we recog- 
nize as the food industry is rendering an 
outstanding service, It is one of the most 
important segments of our overall economy. 
Its rapid growth and expansion as well as 
the many drastic changes and adjustments 
within and between various units, probably 
account for the current scrutiny and criti- 
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cism. For that reason, and with so much at 
stake. I believe that all of those concerned 
should be especially alert to this develop- 
ment, We should continue to maintain our 
standards and our services at a high level. 
We must live up to our obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. We have nothing to hide and 
we have many substantial contributions to 
which we can point with real pride and 
satisfaction. 

To accomplish these objectives most ef- 
fectively calls for cooperation and under- 
standing among all factors within the in- 
dustry. This probably can be achieved best 
through closer contacts, occasional confer- 
ences and better communications. That is 
the purpose of my visit at your Convention 
today. I appreciate very much the courtesies 
that have been extended to me, as president 
of NASDA, 

Perhaps we can review our recent back- 
ground and stake out some new objectives. 
In my opinion, good meat is the symbol of 
good living. When dining out we generally 
select our dinners by the meat course, House- 
wives start with meat in meal planning. The 
best chefs build their menus around meat. 
A brief glance at the menus here in Las 
Vegas will verify this. 

This is not the case in all parts of the 
world. Here in this country we are fortunate 
that we can supply each of our citizens with 
170 pounds of meat a year. We can be proud 
too, that we are providing this meat at a 
reasonable cost. Although these Las Vegas’ 
menus would indicate that meat is not 
cheap, it takes a smaller part of our income 
than it did 50 years ago. Just one hour of 
factory wages will buy 37 ounces of round 
steak. Fifty years ago it bought only 18 
ounces, And the meat we buy now is better 
than it was 50 years ago. 

But my purpose here today is to talk 
about the wholesomeness of meat. What is 
the status of inspection programs? How well 
are they performing their function? Who 
must assume the responsibility for whole- 
someness? 

A little over a year ago speaking to the Na- 
tional Bar Association, Dr. M. R. Clarkson who 
now is president of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, made the following 
statements: 

Quote In the broad sense, the safety and 
wholesomeness of our foods begins with agri- 
culture from the time the farmer selects 
tested, disease-free seeds for planting, and 
healthy, productive animals for breeding. 
Agriculture continues its concern for our 
foods through a long and complicated chain 
of growing, feeding, harvesting, storing, 
processing and distribution”—End of Quote. 

As the Secretary of Agriculture in one of 
the more populous Eastern states, I know 
that the protection of the wholesomeness of 
the food for our consumers enters into al- 
most every action taken and decision made 
by our Department. Truly it may be said that 
agriculture means food. The fact that our 
plentiful supply of food is produced by only 
eight per cent of our labor force rather than 
by the 37 per cent required for this purpose 
at the turn of the century, emphasizes the 
need for careful protection of the wholesome- 
ness of the food at each stage of production 
and marketing. 

As a part of this task, the State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
maintain a complex but highly effective sys- 
tem for the prevention, control and eradica- 
tion of a great number of diseases that would 
otherwise infect our meat supply. The suc- 
cess of this type of operation and indeed the 
very existence of a comprehensive program is 
almost unheard of in most areas of the 
world. Here, we take it for granted. In fact, 
each of us who share these responsibilities 
in the 50 states is striving constantly to im- 
prove the effectiveness of this protective serv- 
ice. 
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The people of the United States also are 
fortunate in the extent and quality of our 
meat inspection program. But this also re- 
quires attention to keep up-to-date with 
modern standards of performance and to 
meet the highest expectations of consumers. 
Let us see what we can do to improve this 
service. 

I believe there is no disagreement with 
the statement that all meat should be in- 
spected to insure its wholesomeness and to 
guard against deceptive labeling. The Fed- 
eral system accomplishes this objective for 
the majority of the meat supply but this 
is no help to the consumer who obtains 
meat from local uninspected sources. 

A survey made by USDA and reported to 
the Congressional Committees of Appropri- 
ations last year showed that many plants 
operating under state and local inspection 
actually do measure up to the Federal 
standards. Can we aim to see to it that on 
the next such survey, all state and local in- 
spected plants measure up to those stand- 
ards? My conversations with representatives 
of the industry convince me that this is a 
reasonable goal. 

The problem is not what to do but how 
to do it. In most states new laws are needed. 
Inspection costs money and so appropria- 
tions must be made. Meat inspection is not 
a marketing service designed to benefit only 
the producer or packer. Rather, it is a public 
protective measure essential for the well 
being of the consumer. Each one of us as 
a consumer has a right to expect his share of 
this protection. 

Two years ago, the Congress passed en- 
abling legislation Talmadge-Aiken Act spon- 
sored by NASDA and agreed to by the United 
States Department of Agriculture to permit 
the Secretary of Agriculture to enter into 
agreements with State Departments of Agri- 
culture for the inspection of meat. The pur- 
pose is to provide a means whereby all State 
and Federal inspection programs can be 
maintained at the same high level of effec- 
tiveness. You are probably aware that such 
a plan was announced in the October 30 is- 
sue of the Federal Register. 

Immediately after the passage of this act 
the National Association of State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture requested the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture to appoint a 
joint committee of high level State and Fed- 
eral representatives to work out broad poli- 
cies for implementation of the statute. This 
was done and the policy statement prepared 
by the committee has now been accepted by 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
NASDA. Now it is up to us to implement the 
policy statement. Our very able past presi- 
dent of NASDA, Director of the Michigan De- 
partment of Agriculture, George S. McIntyre, 
has done an outstanding job in the meat in- 
spection program he has conducted in that 
state. For this he is to be congratulated. 

The objective is simply to provide inspec- 
tion where it does not exist and to provide 
for standards not less than those enforced at 
the Federal level. Severel bills have been pro- 
posed in the Congress to extend the Federal 
system to cover all but the smaller slaughter- 
ing and p: plants within the states. 
Those bills had two major faults: 

1. They did not provide inspection cover- 
age for the meat from small plants. 

2. They did not provide a sufficient basis 
for Federal-State cooperation. 

Meanwhile, several of the State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture have moved vigorously 
into this field to set up competent inspection 
systems. North Carolina, Georgia and New 
York are examples. I have been informed that 
Washington, Oregon, Wyoming and New 
York have applied for a joint Federal-State 
operation. But this procedure has been slow 
and hampered by a lack of agreement on the 
best way to proceed and also by a lack of 
funds. 

We need a good model law for the guidance 
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of State Departments of Agriculture and 
State Legislatures. Several have been devel- 
oped over the years. The one brought to my 
attention most recently was developed by the 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
about 10 years ago. Perhaps that model would 
serve in most jurisdictions but I think we 
should work together to examine all aspects 
of the document before recommending it to 
the States. 

As president of the National Association 
of State Departments of Agriculture, I am 
recommending that the Executive Committee 
of our Association take the lead in making 
such a review. I am proposing that repre- 
sentatives of the meat packer organization, 
the livestock producers, labor, the Agricul- 
tural Research Service of USDA, the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association, and the 
United States Livestock Sanitary Association 
be invited to help us in this effort. 

I feel certain that working together we 
can agree upon a model state meat inspection 
act which can then be recommended to the 
State Legislatures through the Council of 
State Governments. I know we can count on 
your help in this endeavor. 

I have been impressed, as I am sure many 
of you have been, with the great change 
that comes over our eating habits when we 
leave our country and travel into the far 
corners of the world. We simply do not have 
the safe confidence in the wholesomeness 
of all foreign foods. 

We can be justly proud of the progress 
we have made to justify the confidence of 
the American consumer in the wholesomeness 
of our food supply. To some, this may mean 
that we can rest on our laurels and do no 
more. We must reject such an attitude for I 
am sure the American people want and ex- 
pect the best in comparison to that which is 
possible—rather than in comparison with 
the deficiencies that exist in the rest of the 
world. 

We are all consumers. Let us just suppose 
for a moment that we are not meat packers 
or state officials. Then, let us endeavor to 
state what we would expect in terms of the 
wholesomeness of our meat supply. I think 
as consumers our specifications would go 
something like these which I believe ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the National 
Provisioner: 

“Consumers want government regulations 
to reflect current advances in science and 
contemporary views of product safety and 
wholesomeness. 

“Consumers expect government 
tions to protect them from deceit but not 
to prevent the development of new products 
and improved packaging and labeling. 

“Consumers believe the representatives of 
their government should be absolutely hon- 
est, fair and impartial to all concerned, and 
willing to carry out the provisions of the 
law without fear or favor. 

“Consumers recognize that enforcement 
is best when it is consistent in application 
of the law and when everyone—industry and 
consumers alike—may proceed with reliance 
upon firm, clearly stated regulations. 

“Consumers want facts, not fancy—and 
judgment, not whim—to prevail in the mak- 
ing of all decisions.“ End of Quote 

To satisfy this consumer’s creed and to 
comply with the demands of a constantly 
rising standard of living presents a real 
challenge, This gives us quite a job to do. 
But there is no question in our minds that 
we eventually will do it! I have no hesitancy 
in pledging the full cooperation of the Na- 
tional Association of State Departments of 
Agriculture in planning this comprehensive 
program. 

With the aid of your organization and 
the others I have named, I am sure that 
if we proceed deliberately and cautiously, we 
can develop a sound program that will bene- 
fit many and harm no one. There is no need 
for undue haste. A stipulation might be in- 
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cluded to provide adequate time for com- 
pliance in order to avoid hardship. 

In the enforcement of regulations, we 
must not alarm consumers unduly nor dis- 
turb any industry with hasty and poorly 
timed decisions. We believe we can assure 
consumers without “scare” rulings on such 
matters as those concerning silbesterol, bot- 
ulism, salmonella or amino triazole. 

Under our form of government there has 
always been provision for vesting authority 
at the State and local levels. This is a privi- 
lege rarely found in other nations. However, 
I am sure that no packer with a sincere in- 
terest in his own industry would take ad- 
vantage of such a privilege in order to per- 
petuate substandard operations. Under such 
circumstances, the public would promptly 
exercise its right to demand conformance to 
the highest existing standards. I cannot be- 
lieve that the flexibility of our form of gov- 
ernment was ever intended to provide a shel- 
ter for sub-standard operators. 

In conclusion, I wish to express the hope 
that you will accept our invitation to send 
a representative to an early conference spon- 
sored by NASDA. There, your viewpoint and 
suggestions will be welcomed. Such a con- 
ference will be an important step toward 
establishing direct communication with us 
and will permit an exchange of opinions. We 
believe that meat inspection regulations can 
be administered best by the agricultural au- 
thorities at both State and National levels. 

Iam confident that we can reach an accord 
that will serve the best interests of all con- 
cerned with this important industry. 

Thank you for your attention. 


A REVISED ELECTRIC POWER RELI- 
ABILITY BILL 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Moss] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill to increase the reliabil- 
ity of electric power supply for this coun- 
try. My bill is, in large measure, similar 
to the draft of the electric power reliabil- 
ity bill prepared by the Federal Power 
Commission, 

In my opinion, the FPC bill offers a 
sound approach to the problem of reli- 
ability and adequacy of power supply in 
these days of high consumption of elec- 
tric energy and almost nationwide inter- 
connection of electric powerlines. 

However, as I have studied the bill I 
have found a number of oversights or de- 
fects which should be corrected. I have, 
therefore, prepared the revised bill which 
I am introducing today. 

The purpose of this legislation is not 
merely to prevent more cascading power 
failures, but to further the national pol- 
icy, adopted in 1935, of assuring an abun- 
dant supply of electric energy through- 
out the United States with the greatest 
possible economy and with due regard 
to the proper utilization and conserva- 
tion of natural resources. In addition, it 
would clarify the congressional mandate 
to the Federal Power Commission to con- 
sider esthetic and historic values in car- 
rying out its regulatory duties concern- 
ing electric power. 

This country’s power supplies have 
reached proportions undreamed of 40 
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years ago, although they are barely keep- 
ing pace with demand. They promise to 
double or triple in the next decade. Fur- 
thermore, the advancing technology of 
the electric industry facilitates inter- 
connection and long-distance transmis- 
sion which was quite impossible even 10 
years ago. However, despite these great 
strides, the fact is that the reliability of 
electric service has not improved propor- 
tionately. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been 20 major 
power failures since the great Canuse 
blackout of November 9, 1965. Seventeen 
of them were failures. The 
most recent was the PJM failure of June 
5 of this year, which interrupted service 
to 13 million people in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware for pe- 
riods varying from 1 to 10 hours. 

The cause of each of the 17 cascading 
power failures was due to the fact that 
the interconnections were too weak to 
cope with the particular system disturb- 
ance. A few years ago a power failure in- 
volved only one town. Now, due to inad- 
equacy of the very interconnections that 
were intended to provide standby for 
such local outages, it may black out four, 
five, or six of our most heavily populated 
States and even parts of Canada and 
Mexico. 

Our great electric power industry, 
partly because of its lingering tradition 
of every local utility for itself, is like a 
spastic giant. Its various limbs must 
achieve better coordination; and they 
must do this while the giant is still grow- 

g. 

We have a shockingly thin margin of 
reserve generation today in this and 
other areas of the country. The situa- 
tion may get worse before it gets better. 
Twice within the last 6 weeks we have 
been solemnly warned on the floor of this 
House to get ready for more power fail- 
ures. We have been told that we should 
equip elevators with pushout panels to 
prevent people from suffocating when the 
elevators stick between floors. We are 
told to turn off air conditioning in Gov- 
ernment buildings whenever the electric 
power companies tell us to, in order to 
avoid drains on their inadequate gener- 
ating capacity. 

Mr. Speaker, the electric power in- 
dustry’s recent record of meeting its 
responsibilities to the public is not such 
as to inspire confidence. The solution to 
the blackouts cannot be achieved simply 
by placing more faith in the individual 
utilities. 

The technology of reliability requires 
areawide and interregional planning by 
all bulk power suppliers and distributors 
thinking and working together, and the 
closest operational cooperation by di- 
verse managements. 

The day when company A does not 
speak to cooperative B, or Federal power 
marketing agency C to wholesale cus- 
tomer D, must come to an end. All seg- 
ments of the industry must realize, or be 
made to realize, that their first respon- 
sibility is public service to the American 
people. 

Under modern conditions this cannot 
be carried out by denouncing Govern- 
ment regulation and asking us to turn off 
our air conditioners. Reliable electric 
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power service can be achieved only by 
regional and interregional coordination 
of planning, construction, and operation 
among all segments of the industry. 

The FPC bill, as revised in the version 
I have introduced today, will further this 
urgent objective. 

The FPC bill, and to a greater extent 
my revised version, views the electric 
power industry as one nationwide pub- 
lic utility, of which the local generating 
and transmission entities, both publicly 
and privately owned, are segments. Both 
bills would require the organization of 
the industry into regional councils to 
plan, coordinate, and provide the most 
adequate, efficient, reliable, and economic 
service to all the people of the region 
regardless of the particular distributor 
which serves them at retail, and to ex- 
change, or coordinate power with neigh- 
boring regions. 

Both bills seek to achieve these objec- 
tives by voluntary cooperation of the 
various managements within the regions. 
Both bills require that the regional coun- 
cils be open to membership by all seg- 
ments of the power industry so that all 
plans developed by the regional councils 
will be the product of all the power sys- 
tems, including the public, private, and 
cooperative power networks within the 
same region. 

My bill corrects an oversight in the 
FPC bill to provide for participation, on 
a voluntary basis, by State regulatory 
commissions as well as the utilities, in 
regional council work. Both bills em- 
power the FPC to compel participation 
in council work by recalcitrant generat- 
ing and transmission entities; however, 
my bill adds an explicit provision re- 
quiring such entities also to share reason- 
ably in the council’s expenses. Both bills 
provide that the FPC may review, and, 
if necessary, revise regional council 
plans; but both provide that the plans 
are to be developed in the first instance 
by the local utilities of the region. 

The FPC bill provides that those who 
act pursuant to a regional plan shall be 
immune from suits for damages and in- 
junctive relief under the antitrust laws 
by those who are hurt by such actions. 
I think such grant of immunity from suit 
under the antitrust laws would be a dan- 
gerous weakening of the protections 
against arbitrary monopoly actions. Fur- 
thermore, I believe the courts are a bet- 
ter forum than the FPC to resolve dis- 
putes under the antitrust laws. Hence, 
my bill does not authorize the FPC, by 
its approval of the plans of the regional 
councils, to confer antitrust immunity. 

Both bills contemplate the establish- 
ment of mandatory reliability criteria by 
the FPC for bulk power supply facilities, 
which may be of nationwide or regional 
applicability. These criteria would be 
promulgated only after consultation 
with the regional councils, and may, in 
fact, be developed in the first instance by 
the councils. My bill differs in only two 
words from the FPC bill concerning reli- 
ability standards. I say the Commission 
“shall” promulgate regulations setting 
forth reliability criteria; and the FPC 
bill says it “may.” Clearly, the criteria 
must be promulgated, and my bill ex- 
plicitly so provides. 
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The FPC bill recognizes that the con- 
struction and operation of high-voltage 
lines will involve aesthetic values. I want 
to provide increased protection to these 
values. The FPC bill would authorize the 
FPC to appoint advisory coordination re- 
view boards, but does not explicitly en- 
courage the appointment of persons in- 
terested in conservation and esthetics to 
those advisory boards. My bill will do so. 

In addition, my bill expressly prohibits 
the grant of rights-of-way or extra-high- 
voltage powerlines in national parks, na- 
tional monuments, national battlefields, 
historic sites, and all other areas admin- 
istered by the National Park Service, ex- 
cept three types of areas. The excepted 
areas are national parkways, which are 
narrow strips hundreds of miles long, and 
two varieties of recreation areas which 
frequently surround existing power dams 
and do not have preservation of the nat- 
ural environment as their primary pur- 
pose. 

My bill also goes beyond the FPC bill 
by authorizing the administering agency 
of Federal land to veto a proposed EHV 
powerline over Federal lands, not only 
on the ground that it would endanger 
aesthetic or historic values but also iden- 
tified species of flora or fauna. I have also 
added a provision to clarify that the Elec- 
tric Power Reliability Act will not super- 
sede the Wilderness Act in any way. 

Both the FPC bill and my bill require 
review by the FPC before extra-high- 
voltage transmission lines may be built. 
One reason is to provide a forum for re- 
viewing the aesthetic consequences of 
proposals such as Potomac Edison’s plan 
to run an EHV line near Antietam battle- 
field. The other reason is technological. 
The FPC will have an opportunity to de- 
termine whether the EHV line is ade- 
quate to do the job for which it is in- 
tended, whether it will increase the re- 
liability of service at both its termini, 
as it should, or increase the chances of 
cascading failures, as it should not. 

My bill goes another step beyond the 
FPC bill, and makes extra-high-voltage 
lines true public utilities, giving to every 
electric entity the right to increase the 
capacity of such lines, by whomever 
owned, at its own expense and subject 
to FPC regulation and technological re- 
view, and to participate in joint use of 
such lines. This addition to the bill is 
important both esthetically and eco- 
nomically, because it will reduce the need 
for unsightly and costly paralleling 
facilities. It recognizes the fact, which is 
far too frequently overlooked, that trans- 
mission lines are part of this Nation’s 
transportation system. 

I have revised greatly the FPC bill's 
provision for granting rights-of-way 
across Federal lands for EHV lines. 
Under my bill rights-of-way over Fed- 
eral land may be granted for a limited 
term, not in excess of 50 years; or for an 
unlimited duration. However, if the 
right-of-way is granted for an unlimited 
duration, then the FPC will have con- 
tinuing jurisdiction at intervals of not 
less than .0 years to add to or change the 
conditions of the right-of-way grants. 

The FPC bill makes no provision for 
payment to the United States for use of 
its land. Mine does. 

The FPC bill completely overlooks 
Indian rights in Indian reservations. The 
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Indians, rather than the Government, 
are the true owners of the reservations, 
many of which were set up by solemn 
treaty guaranteeing that no one would 
ever be permitted to reside or cross over 
them without the Indian’s consent. My 
bill requires Indian consent before any 

EHV right-of-way can be granted 

through an Indian reservation, and, 

when consent is given, it requires the 
utility to pay the Indians for the use of 
their lands. 

My bill, as does the FPC bill, author- 
izes the FPC, on its own motion, to com- 
pel interconnections between power sys- 
tems—again giving priority to efficient 
public service to the consumers of a 
region. My bill, however, goes further, 
requiring each entity, public or private, 
to wheel power for other entities to the 
extent of excess capacity in its lines. For 
this service, it would, of course, be en- 
titled to fair compensation. 

I have added provisions to the FPC 
bill at several places to insure that the 
public receives notice of what is proposed 
and has access to information on file. 
Thus, when a statement of organization 
of a regional council, or a regional plan, 
is filed, my bill requires the FPC to give 
notice of the filing in the Federal Reg- 
ister. The FPC bill required such notice 
only in case of an EHV transmission line 
proposal, Furthermore, under my bill, all 
filings which are permitted or required 
to be made will be available for public 
inspection, including coordination con- 
tracts, such as for joint ownership or 
operation of generators and transmis- 
sion lines. 

I have also included a new section in 
my bill directing the Federal Power Com- 
mission to survey existing and planned 
extra-high-voltage testing laboratories 
in the United States and to report to 
Congress within 1 year whether any ac- 
tion is needed to provide more labora- 
tories and to make them available to all 
persons desiring to test their EHV facili- 
ties. At the present time there are only 
two laboratories in this country, in con- 
trast to 20 abroad, able to test extra- 
high-voltage equipment under operating 
conditions. Both American laboratories 
are maintained by individual manufac- 
turers for their own use. I need not stress 
the hazard that inadequately tested 
equipment. presents to reliable service. 

The Federal Power Commission’s bill 
and explanation thereof appear at pages 
15323-15328 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD of June 12, 1967. I have prepared a 
a copy of my bill showing my additions 
to, and deletions from the FPC bill, and 
a separate document explaining the dif- 
ferences..I am inserting these materials 
at this point in the RECORD: 

LINE-BY-LINE COMPARISON oF H.R. 12322 WITH 

FPO BIL. 

A bill to amend the Federal Power Act to 
facilitate the provision of reliable, abun- 
dant, and economical electric power supply 
by strengthening existing mechanisms for 
coordination of electric utility systems and 
encouraging the installation and use of 
the products of advancing technology with 
due regard for the proper conservation of 
scenic and other natural resources 

(Matter in black brackets to be stricken; new 

matter in italic) 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Electric Power Reli- 
ability Act of 1967”. 

(Sec. 2. In order to further the national 
policy declared by subsection 202(a) of the 
Federal Power Act, in favor of “assuring an 
abundant supply of electric energy through- 
out the United States with the greatest pos- 
sible economy and with regard to the proper 
utilization and conservation of natural re- 
sources,” a new part IV is added to the Fed- 
eral Power Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 791- 
825r), to read as follows:] 

Sec. 2, The Congress finds that increased 
reliability in the generation and transmission 
of electrical energy is essential to the national 
defense, the conservation of natural re- 
sources, the commercial life of the country, 
and the general welfare of the people of the 
United States; that the advancing technology 
of the electric industry and the larger scale 
of generating plants and transmission facili- 
ties increases the need for greater electric 
power reliability and will demand increasing 
coordination of electric utility efforts within 
and between regions of the country; and that 
Part IV of the Federal Power Act as added 
by this Act, will serve to increase and im- 
prove such reliability and coordination. 

Sec. 3, A new part IV is added to the Federal 
Power Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 791-825r), 
read as follows: 


“PART IV—REGIONAL COORDINATION 


“Application and Objectives of Part; 
Definitions 


“Sec. 401. (a) This part shall apply to all 
bulk power supply systems in the United 
States. 

“(b) This part is intended to further the 
national policy declared by subsection 202(a) 
of the Federal Power Act, in favor of assur- 
ing an abundant supply of electric energy 
throughout the United States with the great- 
est possible economy and with regard to the 
proper utilization and conservation of natural 
resources, by enhancing the reliability. of 
bulk power supply; by strengthening existing 
and establishing new mechanisms for coordi- 
nation in the electric utility industry; by 
encouraging the comprehensive development 
of the power resources of each area and 
region of the United States, to take advan- 
tage of advancing technology with due re- 
gard for the conservation of land, scenic 
‘and other limited resources; by providing 
that all utility systems and their customers 
shall have access to the benefits of coordina- 
tion and advancing technology on fair and 
reasonable terms; by assuring to the extent 
feasible that extra-high-voltage facilities in- 
clude sufficient capacity to meet area, 
regional, and interregional needs for trans- 
mission capacity, including reserve capacity 
for reliability; by respecting the territorial 
integrity of utility service to the extent con- 
sistent with the public interest; and by draw- 
ing upon the cooperation of all segments of 
the electric utility industry. 

“(c) As used in this part, ‘person’ means 
‘a ‘person’, ‘municipality’, or a ‘State’ as de- 
fined in section 3 of the Federal Power Act, 
and any department, agency, or instrumen- 
tality of the United States. The term includes 
privately, cooperatively, federally, and other 
publicly owned persons, 

“(d) As used in this part, ‘bulk power 
supply facilities’ means facilities for gen- 
eration or transmission [which furnish power 
to points of distribution] of electric power 
and energy. In the exercise of its authority 
under section 413 the Commission may 
classify or exempt facilities which are not 
material to the objectives of this part. 

„(e) As used in this part, extra-high- 
voltage facilities’ means transmission lines 
and associated facilities designed to be ca- 
pable of being operated at a nominal yoltage 
higher than two hundred kilovolts between 
phase conductors for alternating current or 
between poles for direct eurrent, the con- 
struction, eztension, or modification of which 
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is commenced two years or more after the 
enactment of this part. 
“Relation to Other Parts 

“Src. 402. (a) This part supplements parts 
I, II. and II in order further to promote the 
reliability, abundance, and efficiency of bulk 
power supply in the United States, Nothing 
modify or abridge authority 
granted under parts I, II, or III unless spe- 
cifically so provided. 

“(b) The administrative, procedural, and 
enforcement provisions prescribed by other 
parts shall apply to this part. 

“Cooperation of Bulk Power Supply Systems 


“Sec. 408. The purposes of this part should 
be achieved as far as possible by cooperation 
among all persons engaged in bulk power 
supply, whatever their nature. 

“Regional Power Coordination Organizations 
(Antitrust Immunity] 

“Sec. 404. (a) After appropriate consulta- 
tion, held under procedures to be prescribed 
by the Commission, with persons engaged or 
interested in bulk power supply, appropri- 
ate Federal agencies and State commissions, 
the Commission shall secure the establish- 
ment of appropriate and effective regional 
organizations and procedures to carry out 
regional and interregional coordination. Each 
regional coordination organization (hereaf- 
ter ‘regional council’) shall be open to mem- 
bership£, direct or indirect, by each elec- 
tric system in the region whatever the nature 
of its ownership. I or of its facilities. Some 
electric systems may in appropriate cases be 
admitted to more than one regional council. 
The Commission shall, and the State Com- 
missions within the Region may, designate 
appropriate staff representatives, who shall 
participate in the work of the regional coun- 
cils, except for the ultimate adoption of 
plans or any other council actions. 

“(b) Under such rules as the Commission 
shall prescribe, each regional council shall 
file a statement of its organization with the 
Commission and any amendments thereto. 
The Commission shall promptly publish no- 
tice in the Federal Register of the filing of 
each such statement and each such amend- 
ment. Such statement{s will] and amend- 
ment shall be available for public inspection. 
Within thirty days after adoption by the 
council, any regional or interregional plans 
or amendments thereto developed by such 
regional councils shall be submitted to the 
Commission under such rules as the Commis- 
sion shall prescribe [and]. The Commission 
shall promptly publish notice in the Federal 
Register of the filing of each such plan and 
amendment. Such plans and amendments 
shall be [made] available [by it] for public 
inspection. I. [and t]The Commission shall 
consider such plans in exercising its respon- 
sibilities under this Act, including parts I, 
II. III, and IV. 

“(c) After notice and opportunity for 
hearing, the Commission may by order de- 
termine whether any statement filed under 
this section is consistent with the objectives 
of this part. If the Commission determines 
that the statement is not consistent with the 
objectives of this part it shall modify it or 
set it aside. [If the Commission approves a 
statement, and finds further that the effect 
of the statement upon competition will be 
insubstantial or will be clearly outweighed 
by other public interest considerations, ac- 
tions pursuant to such statement shall not 
be subject to suit under section 4 of the 
Clayton Act (15 U.S.C. 15) J 

“(d) After notice and opportunity for 
hearing, the Commission may determine 
whether any coordination plan submitted 
under this section is consistent with the 
objectives of this part. [If the Commission 
so finds, and finds further that the effect of 
the plan tion will be insub- 
stantial or will be clearly outweighed by 
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other public interest considerations, actions 
pursuant to such plan shall not be subject 
to suit under section 4 of the Clayton Act 
(15 U.S.C. 15), while the Commission’s ap- 
proval reanins in effect. If the Commission 
determines that the plan is not [in the public 
interest] consistent with the objectives of 
this part it shall modify it or set it aside. 

“(e) The Commission shal] require annual 
reports from each regional council and such 
additional reports as it may deem necessary 
or appropriate to carry out the objectives of 
this part. The Commission shall annually 
report to the Congress on the effectiveness 
of the regional and interregional coordina- 
tion efforts. 

“(f) If the Commission, after notice and 
after opportunity for hearings, determines 
that any person engaged in [the] generation 
or transmission unreasonably refuses to par- 
ticipate in the creation of a regional council, 
to contribute toward its expenses, or to 
participate, in effective regional or inter- 
regional coordination it may require such 
person by order to participate in the creation 
and work of such regional council, and to 
contribute a reasonable share of the ex- 
penses thereof, to the extent the Commission 
finds necessary to carry out the objectives 
of this part. 

“(g) The regional council, or the commis- 
sion upon its own motion or upon complaint 
and after notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing, may from time to time amend any state- 
ment or plan. The Commission, if it de- 
termines, after notice and opportunity for 
hearing, that an amendment by the regional 
council is not consistent with the objectives 
of this part, shall modify or set aside such 
amendment. 


“National Electric Studies Committee 


“Sec. 405. The Commission, after consulta- 
tion with regional councils, shall establish 
a national committee representative of all 
elements of the electric industry to facilitate 
interregional exchange of views and experi- 
ence and to consolidate electric industry 
efforts to investigate major present and 
future problems in planning and operating 
of bulk power supply facilities. The commit- 
tee shall seek to stimulate vigorous scien- 
tific and interest in the chal- 
lenges to achieving reliable and efficient bulk 
power supply for the United States. 

“Advisory Boards 

“Sec. 406. To assist it in considering mat- 
ters coming before it under this part, the 
Commission may establish one or more ad- 
visory coordination review boards and pro- 
vide for the appointment thereto of experts 
drawn from the electric utility industry, 
equipment manufacturers, the academic and 
research communities, and other persons, not 
employed by the Commission, drawn from 
the general public. I. including persons in- 
terested in conservation and aesthetics. 

“Coordination Agreements 

“Sec. 407. Subject to such rules and regu- 
lations as the Commission may prescribe, a 
statement or copy of all oral or written 
agreements for coordinated planning or op- 
eration of bulk power supply facilities (in- 
cluding but not limited to agreements for 
joint ownership of such facilities) shall be 
lodged with the Commission by or on behalf 
of the persons participating in such agree- 
ment. Each such statement or copy of agree- 
ment shall be available for inspection by the 
publie. 

“Reliability Standards 

“Sec. 408. Upon the recommendation of a 
regional council or upon its own motion, and 
after consultation with the regional councils, 
and after public notice and opportunity to 
comment, the Commission [may] shall 
promulgate regulations setting forth reason- 
able criteria of natural or regional applica- 
bility [enhance] govern the reliable planning 
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and operation of bulk power supply facilities 
in accordance with the objectives of this 
part, set forth in section 401(b). 


“Extra-High-Voltage Facilities; Notice of 
Proposed Construction; Suspension; Emi- 
nent Domain; Rights-of-Way on Federal 
Land 
“Sec. 409. (a) Subject to such rules and 

regulations as the Commission may pre- 

scribe, any person proposing the construc- 
tion, extension, or modification of extra- 
high-voltage facilities shall file with the 

Commission [two years before it proposes to 

commence construction, or such other time 

as the Commission may prescribe] its pro- 
posal which shall include such information, 
including a map and other information as to 
the routing of the proposed line, as the Com- 
mission may require to enable it to deter- 
mine to what extent the proposed construc- 
tion [and], extension or modification and the 
operation of such facilities is consistent with 
any plan developed by a regional council and 
is consistent with the objectives of this part. 
The filing shall state whether the proponent 
elects to seek right-of-way pursuant to sub- 
section (e) of this section. [Notice of such 
filing and any subsequent changes shall be 
given] The Commission shall cause notice of 
each properly prepared proposal and any ma- 
terial changes thereto filed under this sec- 
tion to be promptly published in the Federal 

Register and to be [shall] served upon appro- 

priate regional councils, Federal, State and 

local agencies, and such other interested per- 
sons as the Commission shall require. The 

Commission shall afford to any interested 

person at least [sixty] ninety days in which 

to comment upon such filing. 

“(b) No person may commence construc- 
tion, extension or modification of extra-high- 
voltage facilities [for] until six months after 
[acceptance of any filing containing the in- 
formation required pursuant to subsection 
(a) of this section] notice of the proposal 
has been published in the Federal Register 
and for such additional period during which 
a suspense order of the Commission remains 
in effect. The Commission shall issue a sus- 
pense order whenever the proponent elects to 
seek right-of-way pursuant to subsection (e) 
or when the Commission concludes, in its 
discretion, within six months after [accept- 
ance of any such filing] publication of the 
notice of the proposal, that the proposed con- 
struction, extension, or modification, [and] 
or the operation of such facilities is incon- 
sistent with [an approved plan developed by 
a regional council] a plan approved pur- 
suant to section 404(d) or otherwise appears 
not to be consistent with the objectives of 
this part. The suspense order shall sum- 
marize the Commission’s reasons for its ac- 
tion and shall be effective for an initial 
period, to be fixed by the Commission in its 
discretion, of not more than twelve months. 
The effectiveness of an unexpired suspense 
order shall be extended by any order of the 
Commission recommending specific modifi- 
cations in the proposal and setting forth 
conditions for its approval or scheduling for- 
mal hearings or both until ultimate disposi- 
tion of the matter by the Commission: Pro- 
vided, That the Commission may after pub- 
lic notice and consideration of such com- 
ments as are received within thirty days of 
such notice, terminate the suspense order 
upon a finding that [a construction pro- 
posal] the proposal will be consistent with 
the objective of this part. 

“(c) In reviewing extra-high-voltage fa- 
cilities proposals, the Commission shall use 
informal procedures, including joint or sep- 
arate conferences, to the fullest extent feas- 
ible. However, the Commission shall not fi- 
nally disapprove a proposal or confer rights- 
of-way under this section except after notice 
and opportunity for hearing. 

“(d) At or before the end of the period 
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specified by the suspense order the Commis- 
sion may issue an order recommending spe- 
cific modifications in the proposal and set- 
ting forth conditions for its approval or set- 
ting the matter for hearing. If such modifi- 
cations and conditions are accepted by the 
proponent, the Commission shall approve the 
proposal as modified and terminate the sus- 
pense order forthwith. If the modifications 
and conditions are not accepted by the pro- 
ponent or if the Commission schedules a for- 
mal hearing, the suspense order shall re- 
main in effect until the Commission formally 
determines whether the proposal is consist- 
ent with the objectives of this part and 
issues a final order permitting or prohibiting 
the construction, extension, or modification 
of the proposed facilities. 

“(e) If the Commission at any time deter- 
mines by order, after notice and opportu- 
nity for hearing, that the proposed con- 
struction, extension, or modification of 
extra-high-voltage facilities is consistent 
with the objectives of this part, the pro- 
ponent may secure necessary rights-of-way 
over Federal or other lands as provided be- 
low. 

“(i) If the proponent thereafter cannot 
acquire by contract, or is unable to agree 
with the owner of property as to compensa- 
tion to be paid for the necessary right-of- 
way or other property to construct, operate, 
and maintain such extra-high-voltage facil- 
ities, it may acquire the same by the exer- 
cise of the right of eminent domain in the 
district court of the United States for the 
district in which such property may be lo- 
cated, or in the State courts. In any such 
proceeding brought in a district court of 
the United States, the petitioner may file 
with the petition or at any time before 
judgment a declaration of taking in the 
manner and with the consequences provid- 
ed by sections 258a, 258b, and 258d of title 
40, United States Code, and the petitioner 
shall be subject to all of the provisions of 
said section which are applicable to the 
United States when it files a declaration of 
taking thereunder. 

C“(ii) The construction and operation 
of such extra-high-voltage facilities located 
partly or wholly within the lands or res- 
ervations of the United States is authorized 
subject, in addition to the applicable re- 
quirements of this part, to such reasonable 
land use conditions relating to nonpower 
matters as prescribed by the department or 
agency administering the lands or reserva- 
tions affected which the Commission shall 
include in its order. The department or 
agency administering the lands or reserva- 
tions affected by such order shall have a 
period of sixty days after its issuance to 
protest its terms on the grounds only that 
it fails to give due regard to the preserva- 
tion of identified esthetic or historic values. 
Such protest shall have the effect of staying 
the order until the protest shall be with- 
drawn] 

“(il) The Commission may grant rights-of- 
way over Federal lands as provided in this 
subparagraph. Such rights-of-way shall be 
granted either for a limited term not in excess 
of fifty years, or without limit as to duration. 
If granted for a limited term, the holder, 
during the two years prior to the expiration 
of the term, may apply for a renewal of the 
right-of-way under the same provisions ap- 
plicable to the issuance of an initial right- 
of-way, and may continue use of the 
right-of-way while the application is pend- 
ing. If the right-of-way is granted without 
limit as to duration, the Commission at in- 
tervals of not less than ten years, after notice 
and opportunity for hearing, may modify or 
add to the terms and conditions of the right- 
of-way as may reasonably be necessary in the 
public interest. No right-of-way shall be 
granted under this subparagraph without 
notice to the department or agency adminis- 
tering the lands affected, or, in the case of 
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an Indian reservation, without the consent of 
the tribe having jurisdiction. If the depart- 
ment or agency files a protest against the 
proposed right-of-way on the ground that the 
grant would fail to give due regard to the 
preservation of identified esthetic or his- 
toric values or identified species of flora or 
fauna, or, in the case of military reservations, 
to the safe and efficient conduct of national 
defense operations, the right-of-way shall not 
be granted until the protest is withdrawn. 
Every right-of-way granted under this sub- 
paragraph shall be subject to, and the Com- 
mission shall include in its order provisions 
for, the following terms and conditions: 

“(A) That the holder of the right-of-way 
shall pay reasonable annual charges, to be 
stated in the order, to the department or 
agency administering the land affected, or in 
case of an Indian reservation to the tribe 
having jurisdiction. 

“(B) That the holder of the right-of-way 
shall promptly pay, in a lump sum, for spe- 
cial damages to the land, improvements, tim- 
ber, and other crops on the lands affected by 
the right-of-way or by the activities of the 
holder of the right-of-way in the construc- 
tion, operation, or maintenance of the facili- 
ties thereon whenever the same occur. 

“(C) Such reasonable land use conditions 
relating to nonpower matters as the depart- 
ment or agency administering the lands aj- 
fected, or, in the case of an Indian reserva- 
tion, as the tribe having jurisdiction, may 
require. 

D) Such other reasonable terms and con- 
ditions as the Commission may prescribe. 

Annual charges shall be fixed by negotia- 
tion between the right-of-way proponent 
and the department or agency administering 
the lands affected, or, in the case of an In- 
dian reservation, the tribe having jurisdic- 
tion. In the event of failure to reach agree- 
ment within a reasonable time, the Commis- 
sion shall fix the charges after notice and 
opportunity for hearing. All such annual 
charges shall be subject to renegotiation or 
redetermination in similar manner at ten 
year intervals so long as the right-of-way 
remains in force. Special damages shall be 
ned by negotiation between the administer- 
ing agency or Indian tribe, or individual 
owner of the improvement, timber, or crop 
damaged, and the proponent or holder of the 
right-of-way, or in the event of failure to 
reach agreement within a reasonable time, 
by the Commission after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing. 

“(ili) As used in this section, the term 
‘Federal lands’ includes public lands and 
reservations as defined in section 3 of the 
Federal Power Act, but does not include 
lands administered by the National Park 
Service other than National Parkways, Na- 
tional Recreation Areas, and recreation areas 
administered by the National Park Service 
pursuant to a cooperative agreement with 
another Federal agency, 

“(iv) If the holder of a right-of-way 
granted under this section over Federal land, 
after notice of default in observance of any 
condition of the grant, fails to correct the 
same within a reasonable time, the Commis- 
sion, after notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing, shall cancel the right-of-way. 

„(v) Nothing herein shall be deemed to 
repeal or modify any part of the Wilderness 
Act (78 Stat. 890, 16 U.S.C. 1131-1136) or 
any statute implementing that Act. 

“(f) The Commission shall include in any 
order issued under this section authorizing 
the construction, extension, or modification 
of extra high voltage facilities such condi- 
tions governing the use of any excess capac- 
ity (over and above reasonable reserves) of 
such facilities and the interconnected facili- 
ties of the proponent to transmit electric 
energy by displacement or otherwise, upon 
a demonstration of need for such use, as it 
finds necessary and appropriate to the ob- 
jectives of this Part. The Commission, after 
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notice and opportunity for hearing and con- 
sistently with a plan approved pursuant to 
section 404(d) of this Act may authorize 
any person to enlarge such facilities at its 
own expense and to utilize the increased 
capacity for the transmission of electric 
power and energy upon such terms and con- 
ditions as the Commission may deem to be 
just, including, where appropriate, provi- 
sions for payment of additional compensa- 
tion to the owners of the land underlying 
the rights-of-way affected. No such order 
shall issue earlier than 90 days following 
publication in the Federal Register of notice 
of filing of the proposal therefor, during 
which time any interested person may com- 
ment thereon, The Commission shall deter- 
mine any disputes relating to allocation of 
transmission capacity, reasonableness of 
reserves and amount of excess capacity, 
compensation for the use of the facilities, and 
all other issues arising under this subsec- 
tion, 

“ffl (g) Whenever the Commission deter- 
mines that emergency conditions so require, 
the Commission shall have authority, upon 
its own motion or complaint, with or with- 
out notice, hearing, or report, and upon such 
conditions as the Commission deems neces- 
sary or appropriate, to exempt persons from 
any requirements of this section except 
those contained in subsection (e). For pur- 
poses of this section, emergency conditions 
shall be deemed to exist by reason of a sud- 
den increase in the demand for electric 
power or energy, shortage of electric power 
or energy, a shortage of facilities or materi- 
als for the generation or transmission of 
electric power or energy including a shortage 
of fuel or water for generating facilities, 
or other causes. 


“Review as to Land Use 


“Sec. 410. Whenever an issue arises, for- 
mally or informally, as to land use, includ- 
ing esthetic considerations, either in the 
regional planning process under section 404 
or the review of extra-high-voltage facilities 
proposals under section 409, the Commission 
shall entertain written comments by Federal, 
interstate, State, and local agencies respon- 
sible for land-use planning in the affected 
region. The Commission shall defer to the 
views of the responsible Federal, interstate, 
State, or local agency, if any, to resolve local 
land-use matters unless the Commission de- 
termines that a particular resolution would 
be inconsistent with the objectives of this 
part. The Commission may use joint boards, 
as contemplated by section 209 of this Act, 
to resolve land-use questions which come 
before it. 


“Compulsory Interconnections 


“Sec, 411. Whenever the Commission, after 
notice and hearing had, upon its own motion, 
or upon complaint, finds such action neces- 
sary or appropriate to carry out the objec- 
tives of this part, it may by order direct any 
person engaged in the generation or trans- 
mission of electric energy (if the Commission 
finds that no undue burden will be placed 
upon such person thereby) to establish phys- 
ical connection of its transmission facilities 
with the facilities of one or more other per- 
sons engaged in the generation, transmission, 
or sale of electric energy, to sell energy to or 
wheel for or exchange energy with such per- 
sons. The Commission may -the 
terms and conditions of the arrangement te 
be made between the affected by any 
such order, including allocation of trans- 
mission capacity, reasonableness of reserves, 
and amount of excess capacity, and compen- 
sation for the use thereof. Nothing herein 
shall be deemed to modify or repeal any pro- 
vision of any Federal power marketing 
statute. 

“Abandonment 

“Sec. 412. No person engaged in the gen- 
eration or transmission of electric energy 
shall abandon or curtail any bulk power sup- 
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ply service, or abandon all or any part of its 
bulk power supply facilities if it would 
thereby effect the abandonment, curtail- 
ment, or impairment of bulk power supply 
service, without obtaining the advance ap- 
proval of the Commission after notice and 
opportunity for hearing, upon a finding by 
the Commission that such abandonment or 
curtailment is consistent with the objectives 
of this part. 
“Authority to Exempt 

“Src. 413. In order to avoid excessive bur- 
dens upon persons engaged in bulk power 
supply, upon regional councils and upon the 
public, the Commission may by rule exempt 
from any requirement of this part, except 
those 3 in subsection (e) of section 
409, or any rule or regulation prescribed 
thereunder, any facilities, activities, or per- 
sons, whenever it determines, after public 
notice and opportunity for hearing, that 
such exemption is necessary and appropriate 
to carry out the objectives of this part. The 
Commission may attach conditions to any 
exemption and may by order, after public 
notice and opportunity for hearing, revoke 
any such exemption.” 

Sec. 4, The Commission is directed to sur- 
vey existing and planned facilities in the 
United States providing sufficient capacity 
and energy for the testing of extra high 
voltage electric equipment under heavy cur- 
rent flow and for research into problems of 
high voltage-heavy current electricity, and 
within one year from the effective date of 
this Act to report its findings to Congress. 
The Commission’s report shall include in- 
formation as to the adequacy of existing and 
planned facilities and their accessibility to 
persons other than their owners, and if such 
facilities are inadequate or are not accessible 
to all elements of the electric industry hav- 
ing need for their use, such recommenda- 
tions for corrective action as the Commission 
deems appropriate. 


EXPLANATION OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 
ELECTRIC POWER RELIABILITY BILL INTRO- 
DUCED BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN E. Moss AND 
THE DRAFT OF BILL WHICH THE FPO TRANS- 
MITTED TO CONGRESS ON JUNE 8, 1967 
The Electric Power Reliability bill intro- 

duced by Congressman John E. Moss (H.R. 

12822) is based on, and in large measure is 

identical with, the draft bill which the Fed- 

eral Power Commission transmitted to Con- 
gress on June 8, 1967, and which is printed 

in the Congressional Record of June 12, 

1967 (pp. 15322-15328). However, the Moss 

bill is different from the FPC draft in the 

following ways: 

Sec, 1 contains the name of the Act. No 
change. 

Sec. 2 states the purpose of the Act. The 
Moss bill revises this section by eliminating 
a redundant reference to section 202(a) of 
the Federal Power Act (which is repeated in 
sec, 401), by referring to the constitutional 
authority for the act, and by rephrasing its 
purpose in general terms. 

Sec. 3 adds Part IV to the Federal Power 
Act. The differences between the Moss bill 
and the FPC draft are as follows: 

Sec. 401: 

Subsection (a): No change. 

Subsection (b): No change. 

Subsection (c): No change. 

Subsection (d): The FPO draft defines 
“bulk power supply facilities” as meaning 
facilities for generation or transmission 
“which furnish power to points of distribu- 
tion.” The Moss bill changes the latter phrase 
to read “of electric power and energy.” This 
change will assure that the FPC’s jurisdiction 
over all and transmission facili- 
ties will not be restricted solely to those that 
furnish for distribution, but will also 
include, for example, auxiliary generating 

hich provide energy for fueling 
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Subsection (e): The Moss bill inserts the 
“extension, or modification,” after “construc- 
tion” so that the bill will apply to the ex- 
tensions or modifications of existing trans- 
mission lines and associated facilities as well 
as the construction of such facilities which 
are wholly new. This will foreclose a possible 
“grandfather clause” interpretation that 
would exempt from this bill any changes in 
existing facilities whether such changes con- 
sist of extensions, or conversions of lower 
voltage facilities into extra high voltage 
facilities. 

Sec. 402: No change. 

Sec. 403: No change. 

Sec. 404: The Moss bill deletes the reference 
in the subtitle to “anti-trust immunity.” 

Subsection (a): The Moss bill amends 
the second sentence by (1) deleting the 
words “direct or indirect” after the word 
“membership,” because it is unclear what is 
meant by “indirect membership,” and (2) 
by adding the phrase “or of its facilities” 
after the word “ownership,” to make clear 
that each electric system may be a member 
of a regional council irrespective of the na- 
ture of its ownership or of the type of its 
facilities. The Moss bill amends the fourth 
sentence by providing that State regulatory 
commissions, as well as the Federal Power 
Commission, may designate representatives 
to participate in the work of the regional 
councils. Such optional participation by 
State commissions will permit greater local 
representation. 

Subsection (b): The Moss bill adds pro- 
visions requiring prompt publication in the 
Federal Register of notice that the state- 
ments of organization of regional councils, 
and amendments thereto, and the regional 
and inter-regional plans, and amendments 
thereto, have been filed, Because these docu- 
ments are essential features of the new 
regulatory scheme proposed by this bill, it 
is important to provide for widespread pub- 
licity for these documents. The Federal Reg- 
ister is the official Federal publication for 
informing the public of important docu- 
ments and actions of Federal agencies. 

Subsections (c) and (d): The Moss bill 
deletes the provisions which would confer 
immunity from treble damages suits under 
sec, 4 of the Clayton Act (15 U.S.C. 15) in- 
stituted by any person who has been injured 
in his business or property by any action 
taken pursuant to a statement or plan ap- 
proved by the Commission. Although the 
FPC draft would not confer immunity from 
anti-trust suits instituted by the United 
States, the Moss bill takes the position that 
(i) any person injured by an action which is 
illegal under the anti-trust laws, if it occurs, 
should not be deprived of a remedy, and (ii) 
that the Commission should not supplant the 
courts in deciding whether such illegal ac- 
tion under the anti-trust laws has injured 
any complainant. In addition, the Moss bill 
revises the last sentence of subsection (d) 
by deleting the phrase “In the public inter- 
est” and substituting the phrase “consistent 
with the objectives of this part.” 

Subsection (e): No change. 

Subsection (J): The Moss bill adds au- 
thority for the FPC to require persons en- 
gaged in electric generation or transmission 
to pay their reasonable shares of the expenses 
of the regional council as well as to par- 
ticipate in the creation and work of the 
council. 

Subsection (g): This is a new subsection 
added by the Moss bill to authorize the 
regional council to amend statements and 
plans from time to time subject to the au- 
thority of the Commission to modify or set 
aside such amendment if the Commission 
determines, after notice and opportunity for 
hearing, that it is not consistent with the 
objectives of Part IV. 

Sec. 405: The first sentence of the FPC 
draft provides for representation in the re- 
gional councils of all elements of the “in- 
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dustry” to consolidate “electric industry” 
efforts, etc. The Moss bill inserts the word 
“electric” before the first reference to in- 
dustry” in order to make clear that the 
representation shall be from the “electric 
in ks 
Sec. 406: The Moss bill adds explicit lan- 
guage at the end of the section to insure that 
the Commission, in making appointments to 
its advisory coordination review boards, will 
also include persons interested in conserva- 
tion and aesthetics. 

Sec. 407: The Moss bill adds a provision to 
insure that all coordination agreements filed 
with the Commission shall be available for 
public inspection. 

Sec. 408: The Moss bill changes the word 
“may” to “shall” and thus makes it manda- 
tory that the Commission issue regulations 
setting forth reasonable reliability criteria 
of national or regional applicability. The 
Moss bill substitutes the word “govern” for 
the word “enhance” in order to describe more 
accurately the effect of the regulations which 
the Commission will promulgate. 

Sec. 409: The Moss bill adds the words “ex- 
tension, or modification” after “construction” 
wherever the latter word appears in this sec- 
tion. See comment under section 401(e) 
above. 

Subsection (a): The Moss bill deletes the 
requirement for two year advance filing of 
proposals, since it is inconsistent with sub- 
section (b), which authorizes commencement 
of construction after six months. The Moss 
bill also specifies that a map should be in- 
cluded with the information accompanying 
a proposal for an EHV transmission line. The 
Moss bill rewords the sentence about publica. 
tion in the Federal Register and service of 
notice of filing of proposals, to clarify that iv 
is the Commission's responsibility to cause 
publication and service to be promptly made. 
‘The Moss bill allows the public ninety, rather 
than sixty, days to comment upon proposals 
to construct, extend, or modify extra high 
voltage facilities. 

Subsection (b): Under the Moss bill, the 
six-months waiting period before commence- 
ment of construction, etc., of extra high volt- 
age facilities, will begin to run from the date 
of publication of the notice of filing in the 
Federal Register rather than from the much 
less readily ascertainable date of “acceptance 
of filing.” Since section 404(d) permits the 
FPC to modify plans developed by regional 
councils, the Moss bill uses the phrase "a 
plan approved pursuant to section 404(d)” 
instead of the phrase “an approved plan de- 
veloped by a regional council,” to clarify that 
it is the plan as finally approved, with the 
FPC’s modifications, which is controlling. In 
the provided clause at the end of this subsec- 
tion, the Moss bill changes the phrase “a con- 
struction proposal” to read “the proposal” 
in order to accord with the new requirement 
in the Moss bill that proposals be filed for 
extensions and modifications as well as for 
new construction. 

Subsection (c): No change. 

Subsections (d) and (e): The Moss bill 
adds the words “extension or modification” 
after construction.“ (See comment at begin- 
ning of this section.) 

Subparagraph (i) of subsection (e): There 
is no change in this subparagraph, which 
deals with acquisition of rights-of-way for 
EHV transmission lines by purchase or con- 
demnation over non-Federal lands. 

Subparagraph (ii) of subsection (e): This 
subparagraph deals with rights-of-way for 
EHV transmission lines over Federal lands. 
The Moss bill substitutes new subparagraphs 
(ii)-(v) for subparagraph (ii) to provide 
more adequate protection to public and In- 
dian interests, in the following respects: 

(1) The Moss bill provides that rights-of- 
way over lands or reservations be either 
limited to a term not exceeding fifty years or 
be subject to modification by the Commis- 
sion, at intervals of not less than ten years, 
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after notice and opportunity for hearing, as 
may reasonably be necessary in the public 
interest. It has been customary heretofore to 
limit Federal transmission line rights-of-way 
to a term of fifty years. Sec., e.g. Act of March 
4, 1911, 36 Stat. 1253, 43 U.S.C. 961; Federal 
Power Act, June 10, 1920, sec. 6, 41 Stat. 1067, 
16 U.S.C. 799; 25 CFR 161.19. 

Fifty years ordinarily is ample time to 
amortize the cost of extra-high-voltage facil- 
ities, and to provide for a periodic re-evalua- 
tion of whether continued use of the right- 
of-way remains in the public interest. The 
bill would permit discretionary renewal of 
rights-of-way granted for a limited term and 
authorize the holder to continue use of the 
right-of-way until its application for re- 
newal is finally approved or rejected. 

(2) In the case of Federal lands other than 
Indian reservations, the Moss bill requires 
notice and opportunity for hearing to the de- 
partment or agency administering the land 
affected, so that it may effectively and 
promptly submit its comments or protests 
to the FPC. If it protests on one of three 
grounds—failure to give due regard to pres- 
eryation of historic values, aesthetic values, 
or particular species of flora or fauna—and 
identifies the values or species involved, the 
protest, unless withdrawn, acts as a veto. 
Agencies administering military reservations 
have one additional ground for veto—preju- 
dice to safe and efficient conduct of national 
defense operation. If the protest or comment 
of the administering agency does not invoke 
one of the grounds for veto, but does suggest 
reasonable land use conditions relating to 
non-power matters, the FPC must incorpo- 
rate such conditions in the right-of-way 
grant. Other agency protests and comments, 
and protests and comments from the public, 
will be considered by the FPC and decided 
in its discretion. 

The FPC bill allowed veto by the admin- 
istering agency only for aesthetic or historic 
reasons, by filing protest at anytime prior to 
sixty days after issuance of the right-of-way. 
The Moss bill requires the agency to file its 
protest before the right-of-way is granted, 
and the notice requirement insures that it 
will have an opportunity to do so. It is con- 
templated that the FPC will issue rules of 
practice (authorized by section 309 of Part 
III of the Federal Power Act, 16 U.S.C, 825h), 
requiring prompt submission of protests and 
comments so that they can be properly eval- 
uated without occasioning delay in construc- 
tion of EHV facilities. 

(3) In the case of Indian reservations the 
Moss bill requires consent of the Tribe hav- 
ing jurisdiction before any right-of-way may 
be granted. In the case of tribes organized 
under the Indian Reorganization Act, such 
consent is now required by statute (25 U.S.C. 
476). In the case of all other tribes such con- 
sent is now required either by regulation of 
the Department of the Interior (25 CFR 
161.3(a)), or by treaty. To abandon this re- 

t would be contrary to the current 
national policy of vesting Indian with in- 
creased responsibility for management of 
their own affairs and would approach a 
breach of faith by Congress. 

(4) All rights-of-way will be granted on 
three mandatory conditions: 

A. Payment of reasonable annual charges 
for the use and occupancy of the right-of- 
way, to be paid to the administering agency 
of the land affected, or in the case of Indian 
reservations, to the Tribe having jurisdic- 
tion. It should be noted that payment of 
annual charges for use of a power line right- 
of-way is presently the method of compen- 
sation authorized by sec. 10(e) of the Fed- 
eral Power Act (16 U.S.C. 803(e)); and over 
forest lands under 36 CFR 251.57. The Bureau 
of Land Management regulations authorize 
either annual or periodic charges or lump 
sum payments for power transmission line 
rights-of-way. 43 CFR 2234.1-6. The amount 
of charges payable under the Moss bill would 
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be determined by negotiation between the 
right-of-way proponent and the agency or 
Tribe, or if agreement cannot be reached 
within a reasonable time, by the FPC after 
notice and opportunity for hearing, Charges 
will be subject to redetermination at ten 
year intervals upon request of the admin- 
istering agency, Indian tribe, or right-of- 
way holder, by negotiation, or if that fails, 
by the FPC after another notice and op- 
portunity for hearing. 

B. Special damages for elements of value 
not included in the base for annual charges 
must be paid in a lump sum whenever they 
occur. Special damages would include sev- 
erance damages occasioned to the remaining 
estate, payment for the Government’s or In- 
dians’ timber, crops or structures destroyed 
on or in the vicinity of the right-of-way, 
either as a result of initial construction, or 
maintenance or operation of the facilities on 
the right-of-way. Where improvements of in- 
dividuals on Federal lands are destroyed— 
such as individual Indians’ crops on Indian 
reservations or summer cabins in National 
Forests—lump sum payment to the owners 
would be required. Special damages would be 
fixed by negotiation or by the FPC after 
notice and opportunity for hearing, in the 
same manner as annual charges, but when- 
ever they occur rather than at fixed inter- 
vals. The third mandatory condition is con- 
tained in subsection (f), discussed below. 

(5) In addition, rights-of-way may be 
granted on two sets of discretionary condi- 
tions: 

C. Reasonable land use conditions relating 
to non-power matters, The discretion to im- 
pose these conditions would be vested in the 
administering agency of the land affected, or 
in the Indian tribe in case of an Indian res- 
ervation. It would be mandatory for the FPC, 
however, to include such conditions, so long 
as they are reasonable, in its grant of the 
right-of-way, when requested by the admin- 
istering agency or Indian tribe. 

D. Other reasonable conditions that the 
FPC may prescribe, which would ordinarily 
have to do with power matters, although 
they might also concern aesthetic or his- 
toric values or other values overlooked by 
the administering agency, and suggested to 
the FPC by land use planning agencies pur- 
suant to section 410, or by the public, or 
raised on its own motion. 

Subparagraph (iii): Defines “Federal 
lands” by reference to section 3 of the Fed- 
eral Power Act (16 U.S.C. 796), but some- 
what broadens the exemption from FPC ju- 
risdiction of National Park Service lands. 
Currently, rights-of-way are forbidden by the 
act of March 3, 1921 (16 U.S.C. 797a—in part) 
only in National Parks and monuments. The 
Moss bill would, in addition, prohibit EHV 
lines, without special Congressional author- 
ization, in any land administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service except National Park- 
ways—which may be hundreds of miles 
long—National Recreation Areas, and recre- 
ation areas administered by the Park Serv- 
ice under cooperative agreements with other 
agencies. These recreation areas frequently 
surround important hydropower sites, and 
the preservation of their natural environ- 
ment is not their primary purpose, 

Subparagraph (iv): The Moss bill author- 
izes the Commission after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, to cancel a right-of-way 
if the holder has defaulted on any condition 
of the right-of-way grant and failed to cor- 
rect the default after receiving notice of such 
default. The FPC bill contains no cancella- 
tion provision. 

Subparagraph (v): The Moss bill expressly 
provides that nothing in the Power Reli- 
ability bill shall repeal or modify any pro- 
vision of the Wilderness Act (16 U.S.C. 1131). 
That act contains various restrictions on 
man-made structures in wilderness areas as 
defined in that act. 

Subsection (f): This is a new subsection 
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added by the Moss bill. The FPC bill con- 
templated regional planning of extra-high- 
voltage facilities and full consideration of the 
views of all interested parties prior to au- 
thorization of the initial construction of a 
particular facility. However, the FPC bill is 
seriously deficient in not expressly authoriz- 
ing the Commission to require joint use of 
the facilities as increased energy consump- 
tion or changing regional demand patterns 
may make such use necessary to effectuate 
the national policy of an abundant power 
supply throughout the United States with 
the greatest possible economy and enhanced 
reliability (see sec. 401 (b) of the bill). Hence, 
the new subsection (f) in the Moss bill would 
require that all extra-high-voltage facilities 
constructed, extended, or modified after the 
effective date of the act, and interconnected 
facilities, would be available for transmis- 
sion service, to the extent of any excess ca- 
pacity, by any person demonstrating a need 
for such service consistent with the objec- 
tives of the new part IV of the Federal Power 
Act. The Moss bill would also empower the 
FPC, in appropriate cases, to authorize third 
parties to enlarge existing EHV facilities, at 
their own expense, to provide additional ca- 
pacity to transmit their power, thus elimi- 
nating the necessity for wasteful and un- 
sightly parallel lines. The Commission would 
prescribe the conditions of use, including 
compensation to the owner of the line, and 
where appropriate, to the owner of the land 
underlying the right-of-way. All disputes un- 
der this subsection would be resolved by the 
Commission. 

Subsection (g): This is the same as sub- 
section (f) of the Commission bill except 
that the Moss bill adds a clause precluding 
the granting of exemptions from the act as 
to any matter covered under subsection 
409 (e). 

Sec. 410: No change. 

Sec. 411: The Moss bill adds language to 
make it clear that the section authorizes the 
Commission to provide for transmission of 
energy and specify the terms and conditions, 
including compensation for such use of the 
transmission lines, and that the section shall 
not be deemed to modify or repeal any Fed- 
eral power marketing statute. 

Sec. 412: No change 

Sec. 413: The Moss bill adds a clause pre- 
cluding the granting of any exemptions from 
the act as to any matter covered under sub- 
section 409 (e). 

Sec. 4: The Moss bill adds this new sec- 
tion, which is not an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Power Act, to require the Commission 
to survey existing and planned high voltage- 
heavy current testing and research facilities 
in the United States for adequacy and ac- 
cessibility to all interested persons and to 
report its findings to Congress within one 
year, making recommendations for corrective 
action, if necessary. 

In volume I of its report of July 1967 en- 
titled Prevention of Power Failures, the FPC 
points out (in page 71) that some power 
failures have been caused by malfunction of 
major new high voltage equipment that was 
inadequately tested under operating condi- 
tions. At the present time, the report con- 
tinues, there are only two laboratories in the 
United States equipped to provide the ex- 
tremely high current requirements for such 
testing, each owned by a large manufacturer 
and not accessible to other manufacturers 
or operating companies. 

The FPC report stated (p. 71): “Prelimi- 
mary plans have been developed for a test 
facility near Grand Coulee Dam in the heart 
of the major hydroelectric network of the 
Pacific Northwest.” Whether this facility will 
be open to all manufacturers and operating 
companies without discrimination, and 
whether one such facility will be adequate 
for all American needs, should be carefully 
evaluated. 


Obviously the reliability of power facilities 
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and transmission will be increased by tech- 
nol progress as well as by improved 
coordination of operating entities. Section 4 
in the Moss bill is aimed at correcting one of 
the major bottlenecks to technological 


progress. 


TREATY TO TRANSFER CONTROL 
OF THE PANAMA CANAL AND THE 
PANAMA CANAL ZONE TO THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF PANAMA 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States is currently giving consideration 
to a treaty which would transfer control 
of the Panama Canal and the Canal 
Zone to the Republic of Panama. Al- 
though I realize the House of Represent- 
atives does not play a role in the rati- 
fication of treaties, I am today introduc- 
ing a resolution in the House expressing 
“the sense of the House of Representa- 
tives that such a transfer is not in the 
national interest of the United States.” 

To relinquish control of this vital con- 
necting route between the two great 
oceans would be to invite trouble not 
only for the United States but for a num- 
ber of South American countries as well. 
Approximately 70 percent of the cargo 
passing through the canal is either leav- 
ing or bound for our country, and the 
countries on the west coast of South 
America are nearly completely depend- 
ent upon the canal for trade, Any inter- 
ference would certainly have an adverse 
effect upon their economies. 

I believe the uncertainty of the gov- 
ernments of several Latin American 
countries and the current Suez Canal 
crisis should make the United States 
very cautious about relinquishing control 
of the canal to an independent body out- 
side our country. 

In addition, recent toll hearings con- 
ducted by the Congress revealed that 
Panamanian representatives are press- 
ing for substantially increased tolls at the 
very time this treaty is being discussed. 
If rates are increased substantially, 
many commodities such as our cotton, 
corn, and wheat would be forced to seek 
other routes or other means of trans- 
portation. 

For years, the fact that the United 
States controls the Canal Zone has been 
used as a scapegoat for all of the Re- 
public’s problems by a few Panamanian 
politicians. The concessions which were 
made in a treaty ratified in 1955 did not 
end these charges, nor did they ease the 
internal problems of the Republic. 

Some time ago I participated in a con- 
gressional hearing in the Canal Zone. 
The hearing dealt with compensation 
and retirement benefits of employees of 
the Canal Zone Company which employs 
both Americans and Panamanians. I re- 
member so well the statements of many 
Panamanian workers who told me in no 
uncertain terms of their fears that the 
control of the canal might be transferred 
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to the Republic of Panama. They opposed 
such a proposal. 

This treaty is being offered as a so- 
lution to our problems and the problems 
of the Republic of Panama. On the con- 
trary, I believe such a treaty would mag- 
nify the problems of both and I am 
hopeful it will not be ratified. 


SANITATION IN PACKING AND 
PROCESSING PLANTS 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SmirH] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the 
USDA is now compiling a new meat in- 
dustry investigation relative to sanita- 
tion in packing and processing plants. 
Another informative article concerning 
proposed legislation dealing with meat 
inspection and referring to this new in- 
dustry investigation appeared in the Des 
ee Register yesterday. It is as fol- 

OWS: 
CALL Four Iowa MEAT PLANTS UNSANITARY 
(By Nick Kotz) 

WasHINGTON, D.C-——The Agriculture De- 
partment has just completed a new meat 
industry investigation, which has again 
shown unsanitary conditions in many pack- 
ing plants, including ones in Iowa, Minne- 
sota and other Midwestern states. 

Legislation calling for stronger meat in- 
spection picked up steam several weeks ago 
following publication in The Register of seg- 
ments of a 1962 USDA investigation which 
revealed shocking abuses in meat packing 
plants not under federal inspection. 

Opponents of strengthened inspection at- 
tacked the USDA study as being dated, and 
said that conditions have improved substan- 
tially since then. 

Consequently, the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee asked USDA to conduct a new investi- 
gation to determine current conditions in 
intrastate plants exempt from federal inspec- 
tion. 

USDA officials say the new findings from 
about 30 states convince them that unsani- 
tary conditions and other abuses are sub- 
stantially as they were five years ago. 


LEADS FIGHT 


Representative Neal Smith (Dem., Ia.) is 
leading a congressional fight to correct these 
abuses by expanding federal inspection to 
include many intrastate plants now exempt 
from inspection. 

As matters now stand, 25 per cent of meat 
processing and 15 per cent of slaughtering 
are exempt from federal inspection because 
the plants do not sell meat across a state line. 

Only 25 states have laws requiring manda- 
tory inspection of this and 
slaughtering. Many of these 25 states ac- 
knowledge they have inadequate personnel 
for thorough meat inspection. 

The new USDA investigation was conduct- 
ed in July and early August. 

The following are reports on four Iowa 
plants visited: 

A bologna manufacturer—“Believed to 
slaughter cripples and downers (animals 
which can’t walk because of disease or in- 
jury) at times. Poor sanitation and house- 
keeping.” 

Another plant—“Old and poorly main- 
tained building. Poor sanitation, especially 
floors. Walls difficult to clean. Overcrowded 
conditions.” 
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A ring bologna manufacturer—“Building 
old and in bad repair. Equipment difficult to 
clean, Bologna appears to contain excessive 
moisture.” 

A hog slaughter and sausage processing 
plant—“Overcrowded conditions for all op- 
erations. Equipment difficult to clean. Im- 
proper handling of inedible material. Poor 
sanitation evident.“ 

During the 1962 investigation, the USDA 
reported on unsanitary conditions in Iowa 
plants and on a meat processor who included 
ground hog hides in his meats without so 
specifying on packages. 

Representative Smith said he was referring 
to this plant and others USDA reported as 
following similar practices when he last week 
stressed the importance of more stringent 
labeling of meat products. 

Speaking before representatives of women’s 
consumer groups, Smith said: “I don’t mind 
someone buying chopped hog hides if she 
knows it.” 

USDA investigators also were critical of 
conditions of some plants visited in North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Nebraska. One of the Nebraska plants is 
owned by an Iowa meat processor. 


THIS IS OUR STAND 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent editorial featured in the May 1965 
issue of the American Rifleman has been 
brought to my attention. It sets forward 
the primary purposes of the National 
Rifle Association of America. 

The editorial, entitled “This Is Our 
Stand,” clearly states that NRA’s strong 
support of existing laws at all levels of 
government. It points out that the NRA 
does not oppose all proposed firearms 
legislation. 

It is important, I believe, that this edi- 
torial, which follows, be brought to the 
attention of my colleagues in order that 
the position of the NRA be more clearly 
understood: 

THis Is Our STAND 

The primary purposes of the National Rifle 
Association of America, as stated in its Con- 
stitution and Bylaws, are, 

“To promote public safety, law and order, 
and the national defense; to educate and 
train citizens of good repute in the safe and 
efficient handling of small arms, and in the 
technique of design, production and group 
instruction; to increase the knowledge of 
small arms on the part of members of law 
enforcement agencies, of the Armed Forces, 
and of citizens who would be subject to 
service in the event of war; and generally 
to encourage the lawful ownership and use 
of small arms by citizens of good repute.” 

In support of these objectives, the NRA 
stands squarely on the premise that the own- 
ership of firearms must not be denied Amer- 
ican citizens of good repute so long as they 
use them for lawful purposes. 

No other organization does so much to 
educate our people in safety with firearms, 
in the home and on the shooting range and 
in the hunting field. No other organization 
is so vitally concerned with the training of 
citizens in the use of the basic weapons of 
national defense, the individual's personal 
arm. No other organization so strongly en- 
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courages shooting for recreation, in every 
field and with every type of sporting gun. 
No other organization does more to promote 
the rights and responsibilities of reputable 
citizens who own and use firearms. 

For these reasons, the NRA is vitally con- 
cerned with efforts in Congress to amend 
the Federal Firearms Act to provide Federal 
control of mail-order guns. Since 1959, in- 
vestigations and hearings have been con- 
ducted by the Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the United States Senate. 
In its interim report, ordered to be printed 
on August 7, 1964, will be found the follow- 
ing statements: 

“As our investigation progressed, it be- 
came apparent that a major source of fire- 
arms to juveniles and young adults was the 
mail-order common carrier route. This 
process involves the ordering of the firearm 
by common carrier. Present Federal law pro- 
hibits the delivery of a handgun by mail 
except to firearms dealers. 

“An overwhelming majority of the 69 re- 
spondents to the questionnaire (law enforce- 
ment authorities throughout the United 
States) indicated support of Federal legis- 
lation to place enforceable controls over the 
interstate transportation of concealable fire- 
arms, which enter their jurisdictions for de- 
livery to prospective purchasers. 

“The need for Federal remedial legislation 
is apparent, As a general statement, it can 
be said that all of the witnesses who testi- 
fied recommended Federal legislation to pre- 
vent the shipment and delivery in interstate 
commerce of mail-order firearms to juveniles 
under the age of 18 years; that proper safe- 
guards be written into the Federal Firearms 
Act to preclude shipment of these firearms 
to convicted felons, narcotic addicts, and 
chronic lawbreakers; and an increase in the 
Federal Firearms Act dealers’ license fee.” 

Contrary to claims by the anti-gun forces, 
members of the National Rifle Association of 
America and millions of other law-abiding 
citizens do not oppose all proposed firearms 
legislation. They have recognized the prob- 
lems of some local communities created by 
the availability of handguns to juveniles, 
criminals and irresponsible persons through 
mail-order purchases. They have supported 
legislation prepared and proposed by the Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile Delin- 

(S. 1975, introduced on August 2, 
1963) to establish Federal controls over the 
transportation of concealable firearms in in- 
terstate commerce. They do support properly 
drawn legislation to outlaw dangerous de- 
vices such as bazookas, bombs and anti-tank 
guns. They do support properly drawn legis- 
lation to curb the flood of cheap foreign 
firearms that are being dumped in America. 
They do support properly drawn legislation 
to impose heavy penalties for crimes involv- 
ing the misuse of firearms. They do support 
the strict enforcement of existing laws at all 
levels of government, 

The National Rifle Association of America 
supports properly drawn legislation that is 
proposed to accomplish these purposes, and 
this is our stand. 


STOL DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PIcKLE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous maiter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, various 
plans have been set forth in an attempt 
to ease airport congestion and provide 
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more efficient methods of intercity 
transportation. 

One of the most promising suggestions 
has been a proposal for a demonstration 
project in the New York metropolitan 
area using short-take-off and land- 
ing—STOL—aircraft. 

Essentially, the project would take 
advantage of the uncluttered lower alti- 
tude air space around the metropolitan 
area by providing a cargo-passenger 
service that would be interfaced with 
existing long-haul service at the area’s 
three major airports. 

The effect would be at least twofold. 
Initially, it would provide data to allow 
the Federal Aviation Agency to develop 
criteria for FAA certification of STOL 
aircraft. 

Second, the demonstration would pro- 
vide the necessary handle to open the 
doors to a new technique in intercity 
transportation. 

I commend to my colleagues an article 
from the August 9 edition of Aviation 
Daily regarding the project: 

Feperat Grant To Be ASKED ror New York 
AREA STOL DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 

Three U.S. companies are working out final 
details of a proposal for a demonstration 
project on STOL service in the Greater New 
York area. The three-year test, which could 
begin within a year, would utilize the Bre- 
guet 941-McDonnell 188 STOL transport, and 
would be at least partially supported by 
grants from the Federal Government and 
local jurisdictions. 

This plan has been developed by New 
York Airways, which would operate the 941 
on its presently certificated routes; Airborne 
Instruments Laboratory Division of Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., which would provide airborne 
and ground electronic equipment; and the 
McDonnell Douglas Corp., the U.S. licensee 
for the Breguet design, 

Since the 941 is not yet certificated, it 
would carry only cargo and mail initially. 
One objective of the project would be de- 
velopment of criteria for FAA certification of 
the aircraft—at present there are no rules 
for this kind of STOL vehicle. The Breguet 
was selected principally because it is avall- 
able now. 

Total cost of the project could range any- 
where from $5 million up to $40 million, its 
backers say, depending on how large a sys- 
tem is established. “We could have a very 
useful demonstration for less than $10 mil- 
lion,” one Official involved in the planning 
said. “In the $5 million to $20 million area, 
we could develop a great deal of useful in- 
formation, For more than that we could do 
more, and do it faster.” 

At this stage—informal discussions aimed 
at developing a firm proposal—none of the 
principals will discuss financing plans, but it 
is obvious most of the money is expected to 
come from the federal Government. The 
grant could be made by the Department of 

tatlon— described by one official as 
“terribly interested“ in the project—or by 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. The three companies would pay 
some of the costs and New York City and 
state, and perhaps Connecticut and New Jer- 
sey may also contribute. 

SPONSORS PREFER GRANT TO SUBSIDY 

The project's backers feel an outright Fed- 
eral grant would be preferable to a CAB 
subsidy, at least in the experimental stage. 
Subsidy might be sought later with the un- 
derstanding that the STOL service eventu- 
ally should be self-supporting. 

The demonstration project would use exist- 
ing airports in the area in and around New 
York ranging from New Haven to Trenton. 
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Special landing facilities are not planned, at 
least at first, because of the costs involved. 
The STOL trips would be short-haul and 
would connect with existing forms of ground 
and air transport. 

These connections—the interfaces“ 
would be one of the principal points to be 
studied in the demonstration. Other ques- 
tions the sponsors hope to answer include 
what types of landing facilities and elec- 
tronic aids are required, and how the STOL 
vehicles work within the air traffic control 
system, 

New York is considered an excellent experi- 
mental site because it is so congested and 
because it has great variations in weather. 
“If it works here, it will work almost any- 
where,” one official told the Daily. 

All plans to equip the 941 with an instru- 
ment system utilizing a scanning beam tech- 
nique for landing guidance. “We think a 
STOL vehicle requires something different 
from the standard ILS,” Robert Shank, AIL 
vice president for transportation develop- 
ment said, “and we think our system would 
work.” AIL would place its ground equip- 
ment at two airports initially, although as 
many as 50 landing sites would be used in 
the three-year project. 

Service would be instituted with one 
French-built 941, with a second aircraft 
added as the project enlarges. 

A commercial version of the 941—which a 
McDonnell official estimated two years ago 
would cost from $1.2 million to $1.5 million 
(Daily, Apr. 9, 1965)—could carry 55 pas- 
sengers at a maximum gross weight of 58,422 
lbs. Its four turboprop engines are linked to 
a fiexible driveshaft so that if power is lost 
in one engine its propellor is turned by the 
others. The high-wing design has highly- 
deflected fullspan triple-slotted flaps. 


LIGHT IN A PERIOD OF CRISIS 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SHreLey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, our be- 
loved country is going through some very 
deep water on the homefront as well as 
on foreign soil. Because I believe all my 
colleagues will rejoice with this “breath 
of fresh air” I include the article by Dr. 
and Mrs. George S. Reuter, Jr., entitled 
“Light in a Period of Crisis.” 

LIGHT IN A PERIOD OF CRISIS. 
(By Dr. and Mrs, George S. Reuter, Ir.) 
INTRODUCTION 

On July 10, 1967, Mrs. Katherine Wilson 
Hyatt, aged 88, of Monticello, Arkansas, died 
at the Drew County Hospital. She was the 
widow of Robert Fee Hyatt, and was one of 
the greatest personalities we have ever 
known.’ At once, we thought of the Book of 
Judges in the Holy Scriptures, because it de- 
scribes a picture of aharchy—no law, no 
courts, no police. It is a picture of a des- 
perate time of struggle that reminds one of 
today. In the death of Mrs. Hyatt, we lost a 
great saint—the type of person we must look 
to if we are to solve our current problems, 

We believe Mrs. Hyatt never underesti- 
mated the antagonists of her country, Her 
view of the current civilization is expressed 
in Houseman’s poem: 


1 George S. Reuter, Jr., “Mother of the Year 
for Arkansas,” daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
April 19, 1955, pp. A2586-A2587. 
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“I to my perils 

Of cheat and charmer 

Came clad in armour 
By stars benign 

Hope lies to mortals 
And most believe her, 

But man’s deceiver 
Was never mine. 


“The thought of others 
Were light and fleeting. 
Of lovers’ meeting 
Of luck or fame. 
Mine were of trouble, 
And mine were steady; 
So I was ready 
When trouble came.” 


As we look to history, we find the scholars 
of the Renaissance had rediscovered the 
ancient world of Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tion at the very hour in history when the 
sea-farers of Europe were discovering the New 
World of the Americas, and western society 
was never to be the same again. From the one 
came an explosion of ideas, of scientific and 
humanistic knowledge of social and religious 
change; from the other, an explosion of po- 
litical freedom that echoes around the earth 
to this day. 

The parallel is startling. Western civiliza- 
tion is threatened once again by Eastern des- 
potism, materialism and jealous nationalism. 
These forces have divided into inner coun- 
cils and men everywhere are re-examining 
the values and institutions by which they 
have lived for centuries. 

If these issues are not grave enough for 
mankind to ponder, here is another. Twenty 
years of effort by the United Nations to give 
vitality and concrete form to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights will be cele- 
brated in 1968, designated by the General 
Assembly as International Human Rights 
Year. From 1945 to 1948, the United States 
delegation led the movement for the enact- 
ment of the Declaration as the embodiment 
of basic democratic political ideas. But since 
then, while the United Nations has been 
struggling to establish global norms of con- 
duct, the United States has been the chief 
laggard in translating them into interna- 
tional law. At the present time the U.S. Sen- 
ate has yet to ratify a single human rights 
treaty. 

We made brief reference to a bright side 
too in referring to the contributions of Mrs. 
Hyatt. If we had only trouble and no answer, 
the world would cease to exist as mankind 
would be crushed. There is the positive side 
of life. We are speaking of that force called 
“love” which all of the great religions have 
seen as the supreme unifying principle of life. 
Hindu-Moslem-Jewish-Buddhist belief about 
ultimate reality is beautifully summed up in 
the first epistle of St. John: 

“Let us love one another; for love is of God 
and everyone that loveth is born of God 
and knoweth God. He that loveth not 
knoweth not God; for God is love. If we love 
one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love 
is perfected in us.” 

Let us hope that this spirit will become 
the order of the day. We can no longer afford 
to worship the God of Hate or bow before 
the altar or retaliation. The oceans of his- 

are made turbulent by the everrising 
tides of hates. History is cluttered with the 
wreckage of nations and individuals that pur- 
sued this self-defeating path of hate. Arnold 
Toynbee says: “Love is the ultimate force 
that makes for the saving choice of life and 
good against the damning choice of death 
and evil. Therefore the first hope in our 
inventory must be the hope that love is 
going to have the last word.” 

A CONCRETE EXAMPLE 

Many people feel that by being disabled, 
one is not able to put forth the things in 
life demanded of mankind but this is far 
from true. The disabled are often better 
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and better adjusted. Then, too, 
the scholar, the artist, the poet, the edu- 
cator, the businessman, and the farmer of 
today may well become the disabled of to- 
morrow. A change of status does not abolish 
ability. Of course for children, the story is 
different. Fewer than one half of the Nation’s 
five million handicapped children and youth 
are getting the special educational atten- 
tion they need in order to become contrib- 
uting members of adult society. There are 
currently four pieces of legislation in the 
Congress to solve this problem. 

Dr. Wittmer MacDonald of Portland, Ore- 
gon, is a prime example of a dedicated and 
popular educator of yesterday who is dis- 
abled today. He is still giving mankind 
literary beauty. For several special occasions, 
he has written poems. Sometimes, he is 
joined by his charming wife, Lorine. For 
the 1966 Christmas Season, he wrote: 


“Santa Claus and children’s laughter 
Neighbors in and the kids back home, 
Mistletoe on yonder rafter 
Trinkets bright as ocean foam. 


“Dinner cookin’, luscious smells 
Holly, lights, and Christmas cards 
Manger born, the Savior dwells 
Carols ring thru wintry yards. 


“Thanks for the year He led us through 
But somethings lacking along the way, 
Incomplete, we still need you 
To fill our cup this Christmas Day.” 


Dr. MacDonald made an outstanding rec- 
ord as a professor in the division of science 
at Minot State College in North Dakota, be- 
fore he became disabled. Medical science 
reports that he has been more written-up 
than any other living American. Regardless 
of his many disabilities and the great pain 
he has suffered, he is still all-American. 
Several of his attributes are described as 
follows: 

Simplification: “Not only could he sim- 
plify complex matters, he could also keep 
simple matters simple.” 

This world in which we live is a place of 
constant change and expansion. Our society 
is like a balloon slowly but steadily growing 
with every breath of air. This growth is 
strongly regulated by population. As the 
number of people increases, industry and 
business must also expand to provide for 
the population. One can see this as an ex- 
ample of the simple and the complex. 

Diligence: “He spent virtually every wak- 
ing moment working at being a master 
teacher.” 

Dr. MacDonald thus gives even greater 
meaning to the relationship of knowledge 
via diligence, as described by former Presi- 
dent James Madison: “Knowledge will for- 
ever govern ignorance, and a people who 
mean to be their own governors must arm 
themselves with the power knowledge gives. 
A popular government without popular in- 
formation or the means of acquiring it is 
but a prologue to a farce, or a tragedy, or 
perhaps both.” 

Orderliness: “He was not a fanatic about 
this kind of thing, but he was neat in his 
dress, neat in his personal habits—and he 
had a regular daily schedule which he fol- 
lowed closely unless there was some particu- 
lar reason for departing from it.” 

This is the kind of environment that real- 
izes that education is the key, the essential 
prerequisite, to economic and social progress 
in America, but reflecting, in the words of 
former President Theodore Roosevelt that 
“No man is above the law and no man is 
below it.” Yes, love helps to establish the 
equality of mankind and the orderly proces- 
ses of progress. 

Gentleness: “He always showed considera- 
tion for his colleagues and studen 

Dr. MacDonald reflected the principle of 
Thomas Wolfe, the novelist. The words used 
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by Wolfe are these: “So, then, to every man 
his chance—to every man regardless of his 
birth, his shining, golden opportunity—to 
every man the right to live, to work, to be 
himself, and to become whatever thing his 
manhood and his vision can combine to 
make him . is the promise of America.” 

Courage: He believed that the brightest 
form of courage is to be brave even when 
you are afraid.” 

‘Thomas More, the 16th century humanist, 
lived and died in times not unlike our own. 
It was an age of intellectual and political 
ferment, an age of clashing arms and ideas. 
The western world was divided into quar- 
reling states, spending its strength on in- 
ternal conflict while barbarism threatened 
to engulf it from the East. Christianity itself 
was fragmenting, and all the feudal insti- 
tutions that had borne Europe safely through 
the Middle Ages were being swept away in 
the great tides of Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion, 

Dedication: “He regarded his 
a trust of the highest order. One does 15 
think of him as being sanctimonious either.” 

His poem “Correction” was written while 
he was severely handicapped. It was written 
as quickly as Handel wrote “The Messiah” 
or Cohan wrote “Mary.” The unpolished ver- 
sion is a gem. It follows: 


“T live in a house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by, 
The ones that have reaped, the ones that 
have sowed, 
And there, but for God, go I. 


“I manage this house by the side of the road, 
I’m caretaker here, you know. 
The wrongs I have done, the debts I have 
owed 
Iam settling here as I go. 
“This hostel is full, and the turnover low. 
The tenure is apt to be long. 
The names never matter, they come and 
they go, 
The aged, the weak and the strong. 


“The colonel, the preacher, and Hophead 


Joe, 
The old maid who lives down the street, 
The college professor, and Second Hand 
Mi 


oe, 
The copper who walked on his beat. 


“They're here and they're resting, their 
labors are done. 
Their dreams are all spun in the drift. 
They sleep in the shade or they soak up 
the sun 
And do as they please for the shift. 


“The lodging is good, the food is the best, 
The company right for the time. 
ei oe are adequate, that you have 


And 1 the region and clime. 

“If you happen around on almost any day, 
You'll find them observing the crowd, 
The hustle and bustle on Life’s Highway, 

Expressing opinions out loud. 
“We're very well cared for, the powers that be 


Look after us kindly, we know. 
It’s a pension, not a charity, something that 


we 
Qualified for eons ago. 
“On the other side of this hostel of mine 
Is the right that runs to the sea. 
The perfumed air, like the richest wine 
Is whispering softly to me. 


“The mystic lands there, out of space, out of 


time, 
And the wonders that there may be seen, 
We fancy them ever, important the rhyme 
To faithfully say what we mean. 
“The vessels that pass are a marvelous job 
That come from the ends of the Earth, 
The pennons, the streamers, huge engines 
that throb, 
Their voices resounding with mirth. 
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“I would be friends as they hurry along 
Their rendezvous to keep. 
They answer my hail with a voice that is 


strong 
And musical, cheery, and deep. 
“I'd love to go along today 
To the end of the world, and back, 


Into the gold, the grim, or the gray, 
Out on a clean sea track. 


“But the doc says NO, you stay at home 
And rest, its the thing for you, 

Just watch the crowd. Let the others roam 
To places far and new. 


“For the ships don’t stop to load their load, 
Or unload things for me, 
Nor do the trucks adown the road, 
But they’re as pleasant as they can be. 


“The squirrel that passed the other night 
toda 


y. 
He broke to the left. He should have gone 
right 
And so he had to pay. 


“I'm nursed, and stuffed, and coddled too. 
How helpless can you get? 

And people murmur ‘lucky you,’ 
But I’m not happy yet. 


me if I seem to 3 
But to hell with the ‘infinite plan’ 
Let me live in the road by the side of the 
house, 
And be some good to man. 


“Let me gas them up, or steer them straight. 
Or keep their standards up, 
their batteries, dim their hate, 
Invite them in to sup. 


“Do anything that chance may send, 
Or fortune bond this way. 
And may the beginning, with the end 
Work out a better day. 


“Pda just as well be cold and dead. 
The help is all one way. 
‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou earn 
thy bread’ 
Is hardly true today. 


“So thanks to all the friends of mine 
For all they’ve done for me, 
But let me pull on yonder line, 
And help a little, see? 


“And when I go from Here to There, 
And look back down on Earth, 
I'd like to think (with some to spare) 
That I’ve justified my worth. 


I'm grateful for the things you've done 
But I want to pay them back 
And two for two, and one for one, 
Sincerely, ‘Doctor Mac.“ 


Learning: “He has never stopped studying 
and learning.” 

He recognizes change is true to life. Our 
Pounding Fathers wrote the American Con- 
stitution relying on the assumption that our 
people were largely pastoral and, therefore, 
to a large extent, immobile. In our day, mo- 
bility has created inequality among the 
states. It is paradoxical that the inactive 
states have benefitted by losing their popu- 
lation, simply because their costs go down. 
Of course, our of dual sovereignty 
dcs not envision two levels of government 
working at cross purposes. One thus must 
continue to study and seek knowledge in 
order to help solve current issues. 

CONCLUSIONS 

One views mankind all over the world in 
need of finding ways other than war to deal 
with their conflicts—to meet aggression, to 
resist injustice. Yes, one must even recognize 
that democracy includes the right to dissent. 
In another vein, one recalls Justice L. D. 
Brandeis counseling us that liberty must be 
valued as both a means and an end. The great 
jurist said: “Those who won our independ- 
ence believe . . . liberty to be the secret of 
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happiness and courage to be the secret of 
liberty.” 


It would thus be desirable to assume that 
educators and Americans, like Mrs. Hyatt and 
Dr. MacDonald, are unlisted lights in this 
period of crisis. 


EXPO 67 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rooney] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the factors that im- 
pressed me most on my recent visit to 
Expo 67 was the heart-warming and 
wonderful reception given to the U.S. 
pavilion by the people of Canada and 
visitors from other countries to this mar- 
velous exhibition. The feeling is perhaps 
best summarized by the headline which 
appeared in the Montreal Star on Satur- 
day, May 13, 1967, which stated “251 
Hates Off to Those Subtle Americans.” 
The article which follows the headline 
praises the U.S. pavilion at Expo, stating: 

It is elegant, witty and fun, the fact is, that 
the American Pavilion, which girdles a pond, 
a tree and a mini-rail as minor details of 
decor, is possibly the most brilliant mani- 
festation of man and his world at EXPO 67. 


As stated by Jack Wasserman, writ- 
ing in the Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Sun of May 31, 1967: 


In my humble view, after several days 
tramping around the EXPO site, the US. 
Pavilion is one of the four or five you ab- 
solutely must see if you don’t get anywhere 
else. All you need for admission to the Ameri- 
can’s Geodesic Dome is the patience to with- 
stand the line-up and an open mind that is 
prepared to consider what the Americans, 
through the U.S. Information Agency, are 
trying to say, rather than what you expected 
them to say. 

To me the thing that is most re- 
assuring is the fact that the Americans took 
the opportunity of Expo’s Man and His 
World Theme to have a little fun and at the 
same time, dramatize the certainty that they 
are still in the big league. 


Mr. Wasserman compliments the 
United States for not displaying to our 
Canadian friends the obvious, the great 
technological power of the United States. 
After commenting on another pavilion 
at Expo which has a section set up to 
display television sets, he states: 


As an Old-time TV owner, I am not im- 
pressed by TV as such. I am impressed that 
the Russians have it, although I can’t say I 
am happy for them. But if the Americans 
start showing me TV sets, III throw up. I 
have had an RCA color set for more than 
two years in my basement. 


He further comments— 


We could of course have shown the largest 
and fanciest TV set in the world and stated, 
in effect, “my country makes a bigger TV 
screen than your country” and all of us 
foreigners would have snickered at the chau- 
vinism. Instead, the Americans said, in effect 
“everybody knows about U.S. technology, but 
we're people too” And to prove it they showed 
Elvis“ guitar—not because it belonged to 
Elvis, but because it is a beautiful example 
of American craftsmanship. 
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He sums it up in this eloquent state- 
ment: 


I found the entire experience completely 
rewarding, as well as reassuring. Any coun- 
try that can stick its tongue in its cheek 
and show the guitar used by Elvis Presley, 
can’t be all bad. And when the Russians can 
laugh at themselves instead of drowning us 
in a sea of metal castings and hydroelectric 
power dam models, I'll figure that there is 
a whole lot more future of man, 


At the time of President’s Johnson vis- 
it to Expo on Thursday, May 25, 1967, 
the Montreal Star ran the following edi- 
torial entitled “Welcome L. B. J.” and 
they took the occasion not only to wel- 
come the President of the United States 
to Expo but to pay tribute to the won- 
derful U.S. pavilion. 


It will be very easy today to go all the 
way with LBJ. The President is most wel- 
come. His visit to EXPO is a pleasant, 
friendly gesture which any neighbor can ap- 
preciate. We hope he enjoys the American 
Pavilion as much as we do, not only for the 
shimmering, technical beauty of the geodesic 
dome but for the gentle, fun-poking 
modesty of the interior. It would have been 
simple for the Americans to have produced 
a great, blowing and true tribute to their 
country’s achievements. 

They might have stuffed it full of vast 
machines and lited a total of firsts greater 
than any contemporary has to its credit. 
They chose instead to have a little fun, to 
show themselves in a warmer, more human 
light. We hope the president takes to the 
show. He has something of those same qual- 
ities in his own person. 

Whatever the hideous fortunes of the times 
may have done to him, and no matter how 
broad and bitter the controversy on occa- 
sion, we prefer to think of President John- 
son today in terms of his deep sympathy and 
understanding for ordinary folk; his enor- 
mous legislative achievements towards racial 
equality before the law; his obvious genuine 
hatred of poverty and what it does to peo- 
ple; all that side of him, in fact, which has 
been written into that series of magnificent 
American social programs like Head Start, 
the Great Society, integration and the rest. 

This is the man who is in Montreal today. 
We salute him as the Good Neighbor John- 
son, 


The publication Craft Horizons for 
July-August 1967 says of the US. 
exhibit: 


The United States Pavilion—the now fa- 
miliar geodesic dome of Buckminster Fuller 
becomes a place of wonder and excitement 
the moment you enter. All its familiarity 
vanishes, and you are left in a state of 
amazement at its ingenuity and success, To 
accentuate this brilliant structure in the 
mind who designed it, an extrao ex- 
hibit of arts and craft showing the past in- 
genuity of the American craftsman is 
brought together. The exhibit called “the 
American Spirit” presents folklore artifacts 
such as Indian ornaments, dolls, patchwork 
quilts, Santos, weather vanes, wooden cherry 
pitters, traps for a catch of four mice at 
one setting, ingenious wooden apple corers, 
bird decoys “making a bird to catch a bird”. 
The eighty items of Indian jewelry and per- 
sonal ornaments are certainly the best ever 
assembled in one place. The choice is vast 
and makes your long wait in line less memor- 
able. 


The nationally distributed magazine, 
the Canadian, devoted its entire issue of 
June 17, 1967 to Expo 67. It very ably 
undertook to list the best of Expo along 
with the worst of Expo. I am delighted 
to state that right at the top of the best 
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of Expo this well-known Canadian pub- 
lication lists the U.S. pavilion. It 
states: 


The U.S. Pavilion, despite some criticism 
that it is too flighty and too Hollywood-con- 
scious, is a highly lyrical event. The light 
that pours into the huge geodesic bauble 
that encloses the exhibit; the clear view of 
the river and the trees and the Fair outside, 
the parachutes that hang above like huge 
and happy garden umbrellas; the playful use 
of red, white and blue—these things combine 
to give the U.S. Pavilion a feeling that it is 
unique among the national efforts at Expo. 
It is a feeling of airness, good times and ice 
cream. The U.S. Pavilion is a place to sing 
songs. 


The German newspaper, Frankfurter 
ei Zeitung said of the U.S, Pa- 
on: 


Wit, elegance and irony are best accom- 
plished in the American Exhibition, which 
we look upon as the sensation of Expo 67. 
There is no boasting about technical achieve- 
ments nor about industrial products; the 
largest industrial nation in the world does 
not exhibit one single automobile, no super- 
sonic plane, no computer. . They are not 
trying to educate, to boast; they are just 
pleasing. 

With the same seemingly weightless ele- 
gance which proves to be the product of 
supreme intelligence, the Exhibition has 
been assembled—incidentally by a govern- 
mental office, the American Information Of- 
fice, USIA, under the direction of Jack 
Masey, who deserves the highest praise for 
his courage (who will probably have much 
criticism coming). Responsible for the light 
and gracious layout is a handful of young 
American architects and designers, “the 
Cambridge Seven”. The “American spirit” 
presents itself with carefully selected pieces 
of popular art ... the American Eagle at 
the entrance, the symbol of the Pavilion, 
consists of thousands of golden metal sheets 
which move and scintillate In the lighest 
breeze. It sets the tone for a national self- 
presentation which . . . the reporter regards 
a masterpiece of intelligent wit and most 
pleasing self-irony, 


The Daily Helsinging Sanomat of Fin- 
land states: 


The U.S. Pavilion communicates to the 
visitor that the Americans no longer feel 
the need to demonstrate that their country 
is a great industrial power, thus they can 
confidently give their imagination free rein. 


It continues— 


The American “space bubble”, designed 
by R. Buckminster Fuller, is EXPO 67's 
most revolutionary construction, its neat 
sphere standing out among the other varied 
shapes. It is most impressive, when it seems 
that some celestial body had landed on the 
exhibition grounds. The group of young 
American exhibition architects—the Cam- 
bridge Seven—has taken care to preserve the 
“space” impression also in the interior. 


The newspaper Daily Aftenposten of 
Oslo, Norway, states: 


What one misses in the Russian Pavilion, 
a bit of no taking ones-self too seriously and 
a bit of fun, one finds throughout the sec- 
ond of EXPO's largest pavilions, the Amer- 
ican, Inside a gigantic glass globe of airy, 
daring design, Americans have reduced the 
number of individual exhibitions to a mini- 
mum, They emphasize few hypertypical 
American phenomena. While in the Soviet 
pavilion the visitor first meets over-size 
bronze relief of Lenin, corresponding first 
glimpse at American Pavilion is a gigantic 
portrait of Clark Gable with neon light and 
dingle-dangle. Already difference in mentali- 
ties is clear. Clark Gable and rotating collec- 
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tion of classical film pin-ups immediately 
provoke chuckle. It is completely unsolemn, 
and the same impression is reinforced 
throughout the whole pavilion. 


Not only has the U.S. pavilion won 
rave notices among the visitors from 
Canada and other countries for whom it 
was designed, but it has also received 
a favorable understanding from the 
American press as is shown by the ma- 
terial which I now submit for inclusion: 


[From the Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot, 
May 2, 1967] 


BIRTHDAY PARTY 


The Montreal Universal and International 
Exposition—Expo 67, for short, as befits a 
gay birthday party—celebrates the 100 years 
of our neighbor, Canada, by depicting man 
as creator, explorer; producer, provider, and 
member of the community. 

And celebrates is the right word, The over- 
all impression of Expo 67 is one of delight 
with the world around us and optimism for 
its future. The exhibition itself, which makes 
a Venice of what had been acres of pollution 
is an exposition of how modern planning can 
transform man’s environment. 

No exhibit is more expressive of the mood 
of creativeness than the 20-story dome, gay 
as a Christmas baubel, conveying an impres- 
sion of life in the United States. The airy 
presentation of pop art and space capsules, 
cheek by jowl, is daring and controversial; 
but that, too, represents this nation’s will- 
ingness to experiment. If the U.S. exhibit in- 
vokes debate, that is evidence that it is way 
out, which is where this country ought to be, 
whether exploring the universe in space or 
at a world’s fair. 

The Russians take a straight didactic ap- 
proach and smother the viewer with tons of 
material objects and a tide of information, 
a three-dimensional encyclopedia of the 
US.S.R. The U.S. display, irridescent as a 
bubble floating from a child’s clay soap pipe, 
begins by entertaining visitors and ends by 
giving them an impression of this country’s 
ideal of a free play of intellect and artistic 
impulse, It is, said a USIA official, a happen 
ing.” But behind the spontaneity of that con- 
cept is careful, clever planning, all the more 
successful for being unobtrusive. 

The opening of Expo 67 was marked by a 
sitdown of seven young American peace dem- 
onstrators at the U.S. Pavilion. Officials, with 
a show of common sense and good taste, 
provided them with chairs and soft drinks, 
absorbing them as one more exhibit of vi- 
tality and ferment in the giant, reflective 
globe above the fair. How exhilarating, and 
reassuring, would be the appearance of such 
a demonstration of dissent in the glittering 
mechanical showcase of the Soviet Union, 


[From the Miami Herald, June 29, 1967] 


AMERICANS CAN TAKE PRIDE IN SPECTACULAR 
Expo EXHIBIT 
(By Sylvie Reice) 

MontTREAL.—Maybe I’m chauvinistic, may- 
be I'm sentimental—or maybe I'm just 
proud, but I really adored the U.S. Pavilion 
at Expo 67. First of all, the building itself 
is spectacular! The structure, a clear span 
geodesic bubble, rises 20 stories high. 

When you enter you find yourself in this 
light, sunny, transparent steel and plastic 
“igloo” round. Whole trees stand inside; a 
125-foot escalator goes up 9 stories to the 
moon exhibit. High in the top reaches of 
the bubble, orange and white parachutes 
hang suspended like gorgeous other-worldly 
blossoms, As you stand there, you can see 
the fair grounds and Montreal through the 
transparent acrylic skin of the building! And 
then suddenly overhead a minirail train with 
six carloads of people will pass through the 
center of the building as it makes its way 
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around Expo. It's fabulously spacious and 
airy with blue sky overhead—and at night, 
you can see the moon and stars right through 
the “walls!” 

The theme of the U.S. Pavilion is “crea- 
tive America! —and with all due respect to 
our American industrial genius, it was a 
pleasure, for a change, to see an exhibit that 
did not concentrate on electric ranges and 
refrigerators. The beauty of the American 
building, in fact, lies precisely in the very 
human emphasis. 

On the mezzanine, for instance, are Amer- 
ican Indian adornment—Navajo gold brace- 
lets, dance feathers; a collection of ducks 
(bird decoys) made of anything from canvas 
to wood, a section of dolls, quilts, cowboy 
hardware, campaign memorabilia featuring 
posters, banners, cigarbands—and one ex- 
hibit which I just flipped over called “Amer- 
ican Through Its Hats.” Here, each perched 
on a tall pole, is a baseball player’s cap, a 
cowboy’s 10-gallon hat, a businessman's 
fedora, a ski cap, a hunting cap, etc., all sum- 
moning up the American Male—and our 
human history. 

As you mount in the escalators, the bulid- 
ing unfurls around you like a piece of art. 
In the center, huge works of contemporary 
American art hang on vertical panels. The 
specially commissioned paintings, ranging 
from 7 to 53 feet () carry out the pavilions 
magnitude, are of all styles, geometric, pop, 
abstract, and never have I seen this type of 
modern art look so perfect in its setting! 

At the escalator landings stand young host- 
esses, Americans, chicly uniformed in short 
dresses by noted designer Bill Blass. “We ad- 
ded the boots,” Donna Blumenthal told me, 
“because it was so cold. We also each have a 
striped vinyl coat.” Donna comes from Wash- 
ington, D.C, She plans to study art. “I just 
wrote to Expo and asked for a job,” she said 
smiling, “And here I am. I love it.” 

We moved on to the two most popular ex- 
hibits—the movies—and the moon... 20- 
foot blow-ups of familiar Hollywood faces— 
Bogart, Brando, Harlow, etc... . Small 
screens (stand-up theaters) each featuring a 
five-minute film on a single theme like— 
Spectacles (the burning of Atlanta in “Gone 
With The Wind“) —Love (Bacall and Bogart 
in ‘Casablanca”) .. . Exhibits of props—the 
brass bed Debbie Reynolds slept in in “The 
Unsinkable Mollie Brown,” the chariot from 
the 1926 “Ben Hur.” 

Destination Moon! High in the pavilion is 
the suspended 100,000-lb. Command Module 
which was actually launched into space Aug. 
25, 1966 .. . a large chunk of lunar land- 
scape in full scale—and on it, a full-scale 
model of the lunar module which will take 
two astronauts on the final portion of the 
flight to the Moon. As if that’s not enough; 
you can also see a model of Surveyor I and 
the Lunar Orbiter which takes pictures of the 
moon. 

I'm going back. There’s a lot more to see, 
and I want to enjoy Art Kane’s film again “A 
Time To Play.” I'll meet you there. Inci- 
dentally, another reason I like it, there's spe- 
cial reduced youth rate at the U.S. Pavilion 
always! 


[From the Augusta (Maine) Kennebec 
Journal, June 15, 1967] 
As AMERICAN As A Rae Dot. 

The Waterville Morning Sentinel’s repre- 
sentative on that trip to Expo 67 the other 
day, about which we reported in an editorial 
Tuesday, took note of a difference between 
the American and Russian pavilions at the 
Montreal fair. Of the U.S. pavilion, The 
Sentinel observed: 

“The displays in the huge transparent 
geodesic ‘bubble’ have been criticized as 
being shallow in that there is too much 
emphasis on folk and pop art and the US. 
movie industry. 

“We don’t agree. Charles Lazarus of The 
Montreal Star observes that if an exhibit 
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‘reflects the true indigenous character and 
culture of a state or nation, then it is a 
success.” 

“By this definition the U.S. pavilion 
achieves its purpose. 

“Near the beginning of the tour route 
through the U.S. pavilion is a large display 
of Raggedy Ann dolls. 

“One of the Maine newsmen who had just 
toured the elaborate but coldly scientific 
Soviet Union pavilion looked at them and 
observed “There are no Raggedy Ann dolls 
in the Russian pavilion.’ 

“Raggedy Ann dolls are beloved posses- 
sions of most little American girls and the 
display symbolizes the difference, not only 
in the pavilions of the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R., but the difference in life in the two 
great powers of the world. 

“The U.S. pavillion is relaxed and warm 
and tells about people. The U.S.S.R. pavilion 
is about things. 

“Both pavilions have sections devoted to 
the age of space. The Russian space craft 
on exhibit are all bright and polished. Most 
of the U.S. space craft are dented and black- 
ened, the way they looked when they were 
retrieved after bringing our astronauts home 
from their journeys through space. 

“Certainly the scope of the Russian 
pavilion is vast and sweeping and the pa- 
vilion is one no Expo visitor would want to 
miss. 


“But, like the delightful Maine pavilion, 
the U.S. one tells of a people who have 
achieved the capacity to produce the mate- 
rial things of life and have readied the stage 
in national development where they now are 
learning to enjoy the products of their 
labors.” 

—Such products as movies, and space ve- 
hicles, and color television, and a two-party 
political system still alive and kicking, and 
banana splits, and innumerable other ma- 
terial blessings including (are there none 
in poor old Russia?) Raggedy Ann dolls for 
little girls. 

Yes, we do feel the U.S.A. is a country of 


great productivity—and people! 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 28, 1967] 
Exro 67 


Canada and the United States both have 
hits in Expo 67, which opens in Montreal 
today. The fair bids to be one of the great 
international shows of the century, and the 
United States Pavilion is a standout—a joy- 
ous distillation of the best American art, 
science and culture, no less profound for 
its easy wit and beauty. 

A world’s fair, of course, should be all fun, 
or at least painless instruction. But there 
are serious lessons to be learned in Montreal. 
These lessons are pertinent because several 
cities are already vying for the interna- 
tional exhibition to mark the United States 
bicentennial in 1976. After New York’s sad 
fair of two years ago, Expo 67 is sheer de- 
light. 

The facts of fairs, as demonstrated in 
Montreal, are going to be hard for American 
cities to grasp, since most of them consider 
it gospel, as New York did, that all money 
invested must be returned at a conventional 
percentage, and the national culture is best 
symbolized by massive doses of chrome- 
plated commercialism. 

Expo expects no profits. It is a frankly 
deficit operation. The money is 50 per cent 
federal, 37½ per cent provincial and 1214 
per cent municipal. The bookkeeping is con- 
sidered fully balanced in terms of visitors 
and business attracted, municipal improve- 
ments completed, and luster added to the 
Canadian reputation. Commercialism is rig- 
idly controlled, under the bureau’s explicit 
rules. The 63 national pavilions are there 
as “ambassadors,” according to a fair official, 
“not as hucksters.” 

Expo is a designed fair. Every element, 
starting with the basic site plan, has been 
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controlled by the fair’s chief architect and 
staff. Every pavilion was subject to review. 
Even with controls, the variety of form, 
shape and style is stupendous and exhilarat- 
ing, and the whole is woven together with 
theme buildings, services and public spaces 
of a design quality that would permanently 
grace any city in the world. 

The demonstration is clear. Expo is in the 
tradition of great world fairs. Each country 
is making the most striking and extravagant 
statements possible of its architecture, arts 
and sciences. Fortunately, the United States 
has finally recognized, in its glittering Buck- 
minster Fuller “skybreak bubble,” that its 
best cultural exports are its dynamic young 
talent and its innovative masters. The com- 
bination steals the scene. 

There are more lessons in the shining new 
subway that combines art and function, on 
the ride back to Montreal, and in the city, 
where massive skyscraper blocks are being 
joined underground by efficient and elegant 
multilevel planning. There are more good 
new buildings in the heart of Montreal than 
in almost any equivalent acreage in Man- 
hattan, New York can learn about other 
things than fairs from this Canadian jewel 
city. 


[From the Newark (N.J.) News, June 25, 
1967] 


Our MAN AT Expo RATES U.S. EXHIBIT AT THE 
Top oF THE LIST 
(By Alexander Milch) 

MONTREAL.—Don't expect to be wafted past 
the exhibits at Expo 67 by courtesy of the 
great corporations—this is an exposition 
featuring national pavilions where one walks, 
and walks. The endless chair rides of the 
1964-65 New York World’s Fair are con- 
spicious in their absence here. 

But what one sees at the national pavilions 
here makes it well worth using shank’s mare. 
There are 62 nations represented in 41 pa- 
vilions, and as befits a first-category world 
exhibition (North America’s first), several 
of the pavilions are outstanding; their huge 
size and variety of exhibits testify to the mil- 
lions of dollars lavished on them by the 
countries involved. 

How outstanding? Here is the way this cor- 
respondent, who has visited all, would rate 
them: 

1. United States 

2. Czechoslovakia 

3. Australia 

4. Great Britain 

5. France 

6. U.S.S.R. 

7. West Germany 

8. Israel 

9. Scandinavia 

10. Tunisia 

Rating the U.S. pavilion No. 1 is bound 
to be controversial. Canadians and foreigners 
generally seem to like the pavilion better 
than Americans who are helping foot the 
$9.3 million cost. 

There is no dissent about the pavilion it- 
self, a 20-story, three-quarter bubble de- 
signed by R. Buckminster Fuller to his 
geodesic principle of the self-supporting shell. 
The dome, made up of hexagonal and tri- 
angular acrylic slabs in two layers, glitters in 
sunlight and sparkles with interior lighting 
at night; almost by its own self it deserves 
first place. 

Critics of the pavilion (“a hollow bubble 
full of nothing!”) would seem to be missing 
the point. The designers of its exhibits (Cam- 
bridge Seven Associates of Cambridge, Mass.) 
deliberately steered away from America’s in- 
dustrial might and technology except for 
that of space; they declined to put in 
samples of every native nut, bolt and steel 
beam—which the Russians ponderously did 
in their huge pavilion nearby. Want to see 
a lot of television sets in a row? Then go 
to the U.S.S.R. pavilion, and enjoy. 
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What the designers did undertake was a 
light-hearted and sentimental soft-sell of 
the American way, for a breakthrough in 
exhibiting that is subtle, sophisticated and 
not at all boastful or overwhelming. The 
theme, “Creative America,” shows American 
inventiveness and craftsmanship, past and 
present. 

The four principal staggered platforms 
within the bubble offer such things as this 
country’s present-day music, represented in 
merciful silence by guitars of folk and rock 
n' roll singers including Elvis Presley, Burl 
Ives and The Monkees; its history in terms 
of old presidential campaign posters and 
Indian war bonnets; inventions from out of 
the past, such as cherry pitters and apple 
corers, parers and quarterers; hats Ameri- 
cans wear at work and play, exactly 197 of 
them, decorating dummy heads; a trellis-like 
arrangement of 252 pinned-up Raggedy Ann 
and Raggedy Andy dolls, supplied by the 
maker, Knickerbocker Toy Co. Inc. of Mid- 
dlesex. N.J., and pop art, in the form of huge 
paintings apparently designed more to fill up 
vacant spaces than for aesthetic needs. 


A BIT OF HOLLYWOOD 


Hollywood, whose product is considered 
America’s best known exports to the world, 
has one of the lower platforms to itself, 
alongside minirail trackage that pierces the 
pavilion. Riders on the elevated can see huge 
blow-ups of Clark Gable, Charlie Chaplin, 
Elizabeth Taylor and other movie stars. 
Pavilion visitors, who tend to stare at the 
riders, also have such goodies to inspect as 
the chariot from “Ben Hur” (earlier version, 
without knives on the side), a taxi used in 
hundreds of movies (“Quick, driver, follow 
that car!”) and the brass bed from “The 
Unsinkable Mollie Brown.” 

One platform feature that has turned out 
to be an unexpected hit is a compilation of 
spectacular scenes from old movies, This 
film, continuously shown to standees, jams 
up the area to the mock despair of the man- 
agement, the U.S. Information Agency. 

Downstairs, the 300-seat pavilion movie 
house offers a new three-screen picture spon- 
sored by the Polariod Corp. of Cambridge, 
Mass. This one is about children at their 
games, and it is a darling of a story. The 25 
daily showings are always to capacity audi- 
ences. 

The topmost platform, nine stories up, 
contains numerous space exhibits, including 
Mercury 7 and Gemini 7, still scarred from 
the heat of reentry, and Apollo 2; fitted seats 
of astronauts and their spacewalking equip- 
ment. A reproduction of the moon’s surface, 
faithful to TV pictures from Surveyor 1, is 
universally liked, even by carpers. 

The pavilion has been drawing huge crowds 
and is unquestionably one of the exposition’s 
big hits. Capacity is limited to that of the 
125-foot-long escalator that carries visitors to 
the top level, whence they walk down. At- 
tendance is about 50,000 a day, up from a 
previous 40,000, thanks to efficiencies in- 
cluding an escalator speed-up. New fencing 
outside provides better handling for waiting 
queues. No exact attendance are 
compiled, since turnstiles counters aren't 
used and nobody keeps tab except on the 
basis of per-hour escalator capacity. 

Created with the same imaginative flair 
as the American entry, the $10 million Czech- 
oslovakian pavilion shines with the beauty 
of its glass artifacts. Glass is everywhere, 
shaped into fruit-laden bowls, flower ar- 
rangements, wall separators and even sta- 
lactites. The place richly deserves second 
honors. 

As is the case with the U.S. pavilion, tech- 
nology is subdued. However, the Czechs 
aren’t modest about their know-how, using 
movies of advanced techniques to show off 
their industry, including breweries, One 
screen uses 112 movable blocks, each 2 feet 
square, to achieve some remarkable effects. 
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This newspaper has already described at 
length the Kino-Automat, a unique movie 
where spectators vote on how the plot, about 
marital complications, should proceed. The 
Czechs are ingenious moviemakers indeed. 

The two-story pavilion (glasswalled, nat- 
urally enough) also offers samples of Czech 
craftsmanship in arts, such as ceramics, tex- 
tiles and metals. There is a huge creche, fill- 
ing up one side of a room, which was fash- 
ioned in wood by two Bohemian farmers 
in the 19th century. The Nativity scene is 
surrounded by more than 2,000 hand-carved 
figures and objects, 300 of them moving. 
The work took 40 years to complete. 

One movie area (the pavilion has four 
in all) shows Czech fashions, supplemented 
hourly by 10-minute showings with live 
(and pretty) models. There is a puppet 
theater for children. 

For prestige purposes, the four restaurants 
on the premises include the 112-seat Castle, 
which is one of the best—and most expen- 
sive—at Expo. 

Czechoslovakia won the grand prize at the 
Brussels exposition in 1958. The pavilion 
here makes it easy to understand why. 

Every world’s fair has its sleeper—a pa- 
vilion for a smaller country that turns out far 
better than expected. Such is the case with 
the $3.5 million Australian building, a 
charming entry good enough to be rated 
third. 

The square-boxed structure provides for 
restful viewing of its exhibits through talk- 
ing chairs—an innovation whereby stereo- 
phonic sound emerges from the “ears” of 
the chair the moment one sits down. There 
are 240 chairs in all, grouped around vari- 
ous exhibit areas. Voices on the tapes are 
those of noted Australians. 

If the viewer should leave before the tape 
is finished, it will start anew the moment 
someone else sits down. Some of the spiels 
come in French. The $1 million system, in- 
cidentally, was designed and built in Mel- 
bourne. 


One exhibit area shows representative 
painting of Australian artists, with some of 
the more far-out efforts beyond explaining 
(what does it mean when a murdered man 
has a tree growing out of his ear?) Other 
areas include models of a radio telescope and 
a hydroelectric project. 

Because wool is a major export, the pavil- 
ion's exhibit area has a huge white wool 
carpet, about 135 feet on each side, which 
is not only wall-to-wall but continues up 
the wall as well. 

A mobile feature of the pavilion is its 
hostess corps of 21 girls, fresh from Austra- 
lia, who combine personality and beauty 
to bemuse the visitor. And another mobile 
feature, outside, is a kangaroo farm, where 
spectators are fascinated by the hippety- 
hopping of 20 kangaroos and 10 wallabies, 
Some carry their young, “joeys,” in their 
pouches. Nearby is a reproduction of a sec- 
tion of the gaudily colored Great Barrier 
Reef, using coral actually taken from it. 

Great Britain’s $7.5 million pavilion, rated 
fourth, is dominated by a 200-foot-high 
white tower with a three-dimensi-nal Union 
Jack. The exhibit is one of tte fair’s more 
elaborate efforts. 

Entering the base of the tower, the history 
of Britain’s first 3,000 years is evoked for 
the visitor by use of sounds, shapes, color 
and still pictures, It is a somewhat eerie 
start, but things cheer up later on. An escala- 
tor to the tower’s upper floors brings one 
to a depicting of the cou:-try’s great men 
and women, with the literary side ranging 
from Chaucer to Dylan Thomas. 

The main building further on contains in- 
dustrial exhibits and a two-stage “Britain 
Today,” done very much in the mod and 
mini-skirt style with papier-mache figures. 
The effect on conservative English here may 
be the same as the US. effort on some 
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Americans. Nearby, a cinema house offers 
films about Britain. 

Entering the $10 million French pavilion 
(fifth place), one is greeted with a picture 
of Gen. De Gaulle—as he appeared 30 years 
ago. (President Johnson’s picture at the 
entrance of the U.S. pavilion is strictly au 
courant.) There is added departure from 
reality in one of the movie exhibition areas 
upstairs, where the liberation of Paris is 
shown from old film clips with nary an 
American soldier to be seen. 

The nine-level circular structure is a me- 
lange of industrial exhibits on its lower 
floors and of the arts, including that of haute 
couture, on the upper ones. There are paint- 
ings from principal French museums in a 
worthwhile show. One floor is devoted en- 
tirely to the city of Paris. An open well in 
the center of the building is strung with 
guy-wiring affording an unusual electric 
light display, particularly effective at night. 

A lower “lagoon” floor, overlooking an in- 
door artificial lake, contains a luxury res- 
taurant, Le Concord, plus three less expen- 
sive spots, a cafe, brasseire and bar. They 
are worth visiting, but remember—bring 
money. 

The Soviet Union, rated sixth, seeks at 
Expo to make the point that it is a mighty 
50-year-old nation of the working class. And 
that it does, with a pavilion that is the fair’s 
largest. Its four levels contain 120,000 square 
feet of exhibition space, jampacked with 
some 10,000 items. 

The literal-minded exhibit of Russian 
capabilities in industry and science does give 
one a wide-ranging look at the country’s 
accomplishments, such as models of giant 
hydroelectric plants, computers, supersonic 
aircraft, hospitals, Arctic housing, and auto- 
mobiles. But it is a rather unexciting experi- 
ence to view, even ponderous and dull. By 
comparison, the effort of its fellow Com- 
munist nation, Czechoslovakia, is far more 
provocative and interesting. 

It must be said, however, that the Soviet 
space exhibit is a good one, even if most of 
the space capsules shown are mockups and 
not the real thing. (The authority for this 
is an American astronaut.) There is an ex- 
cellently lighted diorama of a simulated trip 
to the moon, showing a toy capsule arriving 
and leaving—by string. A small movie 
theater in tnis area offers a simulated ride 
into space with a simulated feeling of 
weightlessness, achieved by shifting of seats, 
rumbling of jet sounds below and expanding 
light circles ahead. 

A pleasing interlude in any visit to the 
pavilion is going to its 600-seat theater, 
where offering is a fashion show with Vogue- 
style tall, lanky Russian girls, plus a movie 
of some remarkable Russian acrobatics on 
ice. The pavilion also has a restaurant with 
1,100 seats and elaborate Russian cuisine. 
(The U.S. pavilion sells no food at all.) 

The Russian entry, with a curved roof that 
looks a bit like a flying carpet, is located not 
far from the U.S. pavilion, the two being 
separated by a foot bridge over the St. 
Lawrence River. Both have been attracting 
large crowds, with the Russians claiming the 
lead because of larger capacity. Visitors are 
counted there, and the total is understood 
to be in excess of three million. 

Incidentally, the pavilion provides a guess- 
ing game as to its cost. Built by an Italian 
contracting firm, its cost is said to be $12 
million by the Russian officials in charge, $15 
million by Expo and $20 million by local 
cynics, 

West Germany is given seventh place, 
principally for its revolutionary tent pavil- 
ion, a plastic skin supported by steel mesh 
and eight huge poles. Its cost was $5.5 mil- 
lion, much of it for structure fabrication in 
Germany; it took only six weeks to put it up 
in Montreal. 

The tent covers two acres of exhibit area 
and a 250-seat auditorium showing films of 
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West Germany. There is also a restaurant, 
one of the best on the grounds, operated by 
Georg Reiss, who makes a specialty of feed- 
ing crowds at German expositions. 

Exhibits are multitudinous and interest- 
ing, ranging from the 15th century Gutten- 
berg press to the Wankel engine, billed as 
the motor of the future. 

Israel, rated eighth, is another example of 
a small country that has come up with a 
strikingly good pavilion. Entering the $1.5 
million structure, one sees enshrined there 
a large fragment of the Dead Sea scrolls. The 
main hall, theme of which is “The Rebirth 
of a Nation,” traces the history of Jews by 
picture and exhibit from ancient Israel to the 
modern one. 

There is a somber pause in a hushed and 
darkened room dedicated to the memory of 
6 million Jews killed in the Nazi concentra- 
tion camps. To one side a photo of a young 
Jewish boy, hands up, about to be shot, and 
a spotlighted glass case containing only the 
shoes left behind by a child victim. 

Present-day Israel is shown in pictures of 
its people at work and play, as well as by a 
display of desert land symbolicully put into 
bloom. 

Scandinavia in ninth place, is a combina- 
tion pavilion for Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Finland and Iceland, cost of which came to 
$3.2 million. Each country has a section de- 
voted to its own products and arts, and some 
of the exhibits are among the best to be seen 
anywhere at Expo—a “living” kinetic sculp- 
ture curtain, bubbling waterfalls, blended 
wood panelings and latest table and chair 
designs. 

Tunisia, a gem of a pavilion costing but 
$800,000, is a feast for the eyes. Done in white 
and cherry in the style of an ancient Arabian 
Palace, it has an open center area with an 
authentic Roman floor mosaic from the 2d 
Century showing Orpheus charming wild ani- 
mals, To the side, native artisans in cubicles 
work on silver, jewelry and rugs. The pavilion 
deserves 10th place. 

Excellent as many of the national pavilions 
at Expo are, none can come up to the rare 
combination of grace, beauty and utility 
that marked the Spanish pavilion at the 
New York fair. Spain, which at $7 million 
spent a lot more at New York than it had 
intended, didn’t come to Expo at all. 

A final word about the national buildings. 
Italy's, which cost $3.5 million, looks dark 
and dank; India’s doesn’t approach its New 
York entry, even though the architect is the 
same and the building once again as large; 
Japan's is a bit of a disaster, and The Nether- 
lands’ is interesting chiefly because of un- 
conventional architecture featuring outside 
cocoon-like aluminum frame tubing. Cuba 
offers only propaganda. 

Belgium has a nice little pavilion with a 
golden sarcophagus, excellent paintings and 
an unguarded central shallow pool sure to 
wet the feet of many a bemused fairgoer. 
Austria has a nice restaurant but not much 
in the way of exhibits. Mexico has some fine 
ancient artifacts—silver and gold sections 
from churches, plus good examples of its 
present-day arts. 

It is to the national pavilions that the visi- 
tor of the Expo must devote his principal 
energies, since this is a national rather than 
a commercial fair. The fairgoer will find the 
experience rewarding, and compartively in- 
expensive, since no pavilion charges admis- 
sion. Sales of national products go on only 
in separate small buildings near the pavilions. 


JOB ECONOMICS IN THE 
RESPONSIBLE SOCIETY 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker— 

The wealth of the Nation, after all, is 
determined by the quality of its human 
resources. 


This is the closing sentence in a very 
penetrating analysis of the fundamental 
economic changes through which we are 
now moving, which Prof. Daniel H. 
Kruger of Michigan State University re- 
cently wrote, and which was published 
in the July 1967 Employment Service Re- 
view. Dr. Kruger’s article demonstrates 
the nature of the problems we are now 
facing as we seek to develop manpower 
policies which, as their fundamental goal, 
try to offer to every American real access 
to the job market. Dr. Kruger points out 
how our economy has become more and 
more centered on the job, rather than on 
self-employment; and how hitherto, the 
job market has developed a system of 
barriers which have had the result of ex- 
cluding a great many people from that 
market—as well as of preventing the 
Nation from utilizing the talents of these 
same people. 

Dr. Kruger’s analysis is a very thought- 
provoking one, and I recommend it to all 
my colleagues. Under unanimous consent 
I place this article at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Jos ECONOMICS IN THE RESPONSIBLE SOCIETY 
(By Daniel H. Kruger) 

A free society cannot tolerate large num- 
bers of its citizens who are unwanted and 
unemployed. Thus, we are asking personnel 
people in industry to turn their backs on 
their experience and training and start 
thinking in new directions that involve em- 
ploying and training the excluded. 

We in America live in a job economy. About 
90 percent of the U.S. labor force is sup- 

through job earnings. This may seem 
obvious, but jobs have not provided the 
means for so many Americans to earn their 
livelihood. In earlier periods in the Nation’s 
history, a substantial proportion of the peo- 
ple worked on the land. At a later time, mil- 
lions of Americans worked for themselves— 
in offices, stores, and service activities. 

As our society evolved into a highly urban- 
ized and exceedingly industralized economy, 
self-employment declined and working as an 
employee in business and industrial firms 
and in government significantly increased. 
The job became the most important economic 
activity in the lives of most of the American 
people because it provided the central means 
for earning income. 

The centrality of the job is the most dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the American 
economy. Consequently, preparing for a job, 
getting a job, holding a job, separating from 
a job, and finding another job to replace 
it are very crucial matters for the bulk of 
the labor force. 

In our kind of society, work is still the 
most important segment of adult life. In 
a job economy, to have a job, especially a 
steady job, is the goal of most Americans. 
Workers seek jobs and employers seek work- 
ers. There are intense pressures operating on 
the job economy which have serious implica- 
tions for the development and utilization of 
the Nation’s labor force. 

First, the job economy operates in a sys- 
tem of change: Technological change, eco- 
nomic change, social change, and legislative 
change. The four components in this system 
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are simultaneously affecting the Nation's 
manpower and, accordingly, each component 
is not totally independent. 

Technological change deals with the ap- 
plication of scientific knowledge to the devel- 
opment of new processes, new techniques, 
and new products. For example, modern 
technology gave rise to the jet airplane, 
atomic energy, electronics, computers, and 
the scientific revolution in agriculture. 

Modern technology includes mechaniza- 
tion, which is the substitution of mechani- 
cal power for the muscle power of humans 
or animals. A few examples include forklift 
trucks, conveyor belts, piggy-back trailers 
being transported by railroads, and shipping 
containers. 

A second component in the system of 
change which is affecting the Nation’s man- 
power is economic change. The very dynamics 
of our economic system gives rise to man- 
power problems. Plant location decisions, 
business failures, mergers, foreign trade, con- 
tinuous shifts in consumer preferences, and 
the way consumers spend their income—all 
affect the allocation of manpower resources. 

One aspect of social change (and this could 
also be included in the economic component) 
affecting the Nation’s manpower is the move- 
ment off the farm to the urban centers. In 
1940, one out of every six workers was in 
agriculture; by 1960, about one out of 12 
workers was a farmworker. Between 1950 and 
1960, in fact, the number of farmworkers de- 
clined from 6.7 million to 2.8 million, a drop 
of 41 percent. These displaced agricultural 
and rural workers have gone to the urban 
centers, in many instances ill equipped to 
compete realistically in the job market. The 
kinds of jobs many are able to handle are 
the very ones being eliminated through tech- 
nological improvements. 

Another significant social change taking 
place is the increase in the educational at- 
tainment of the population. The importance 
of this fact for manpower considerations is 
that employers have, in a sense, a choice as 
to the kinds of employees they desire to hire. 
Many employers require a high school diplo- 
ma as a condition of employment, This means 
the less educated frequently do not measure 
up to the employers’ hiring standards. The 
employer who can easily hire a high school 
graduate does not want to hire a school drop- 
out. 

The legislative component in the system of 
change is, in the mid-20th century, affecting 
manpower to an unprecedented degree. Civil 
rights and fair employment practices legisla- 
tion, coupled with Presidential Executive or- 
ders relative to Federal employment and de- 
fense contracts, have created manpower 
problems. Their objective is to provide equal 
opportunity for all. 

The hiring and promotion policies of those 
employers who provide goods and services to 
the Federal Government are being scruti- 
nized. A recent article in the WALL STREET 
JOURNAL (Nov. 9, 1966), “Job-Bias Showdown, 
Government Gets Set to Withhold Contracts 
From Some Companies,” reports that several 
nationally known firms are dragging their 
feet on promotion of Negroes. 

The article points out that “while most 
contractors are aware of their equal employ- 
ment obligations, they have not assigned 
them top priority as the government insists 
they should.” Furthermore, “many com- 
panies that do take equal employment seri- 
ously are under the mistaken impression 
that eradicating discrimination is enough; 
they don’t realize that ‘affirmative action to 
hire and promote minorities’ is required.” 

MORE POSITIVE AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

One can predict that the Federal Govern- 
ment will increase the pressure on contrac- 
tors to take more positive affirmative action. 
Halfhearted efforts will be closely scrutinized 
and, in all probability, sanctions will be ap- 
plied if an unconvincing case is presented by 
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employers. There is considerable evidence to 
suggest that employers must give most seri- 
ous attention to implementing a policy of 
inclusion that will bring the benefits of our 
economic system to more and more once ex- 
cluded Americans. 

The system of change has indeed raised 
serious problems with respect to the devel- 
opment and utilization of our human re- 
sources. It is extremely important that we 
understand the dimensions of this system. 


CHANGE IS UNPARALLELED 


The job economy operates under condi- 
tions of change unparalleled in the Nation's 
history. The lessons of the past may be of 
little help in resolving the manpower prob- 
lems arising out of the system of change. 
The current period is not just an extension 
of the industrial revolution which began 250 
years ago. We are in a time which marks a 
drastic shift in the traditional manner in 
which the Nation has sought to develop and 
utilize its human resources. We need to re- 
examine some of our traditional concepts; 
we need to develop more appropriate ones. 

We live in an electronic era with far-reach- 
ing possibilities and potentialities. For ex- 
ample, electronics has given rise to computer 
technology. These computers have wide ap- 
plication and their essential broadness makes 
these machines very different from the tech- 
nological improvements of the past. We are 
just at the threshold of the Computer Age 
which will indeed greatly affect the utiliza- 
tion of our manpower as well as its develop- 
ment. 

Another force at work which makes this 
period unique is the emphasis being given 
to research and development. We are, in 
practice, developing new sources of inven- 
tion. There was a time we said that necessity 
was the mother of invention. Today, how- 
ever, basic science is invention’s maternal 
relative. Research and development spawn 
new inventions, The funds being expended 
for research and development has certainly 
skyrocketed. In 1940, less than $1 billion was 
spent by government and business and by 
the Nation’s universities on research and de- 
velopment. In 1964, it has been estimated 
that about $24 billion was spent. 

The first phase of the systems develop- 
ment have created an unprecedented demand 
for more skilled and high talented man- 
power. 

Still another factor which makes this 
period unique is that the economic environ- 
ment has changed. Capital in the form of 
new plants and equipment is becoming more 
efficient. New plants and equipment require 
fewer workers to perform the necessary 
tasks. 

But perhaps the most important factor 
which differentiates this period from those 
of the past is the man-machine relationship. 
It is becoming painfully clear that the labor 
factor as a factor of production is not homo- 
geneous. A highly industrialized urban socie- 
ty requires manpower with particular skills. 
The occupational distribution of the labor 
force reflects the demands for particular 
kinds of skills. White-collar workers have 
been increasing and blue-collar workers de- 
creasing. 

NEED FOR MORE EDUCATION 

The changing manpower requirements 
have created a need for better educated 
manpower. Workers with low-level skills and 
workers with inadequate educational prepa- 
ration are finding it increasingly difficult to 
find employment. Some workers could per- 
haps have qualified for the simple repetitive 
and routine jobs, but these are the very 
ones which can be easily taken over by ma- 
chines electronically controlled. They are not 
candidates for jobs in the growth industries 
because they do not possess necessary skills 
or education. 

The elimination of the low-level jobs is 
being felt disproportionately by the non- 
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whites in the labor force. The unemployment 
rate in September 1966 was 2.4 times the 
white rate. In recent months, the ratio was 
2 to 1, a ratio which has persisted for the 
last 10 years. 

Workers with less education are feeling 
the effects of the current technological im- 
provements more than those with high levels 
of education. The less educated worker has 
become a handicapped worker in the truest 
sense. In most instances, he has very little 
to offer the employer. There is, however, an- 
other startling fact about the data on non- 
white unemployment: The unemployment 
rate for nonwhites with 4 years of high 
school is 2.4 times the rate for whites with 
a high school education. This, among other 
things, attests to the poor quality of educa- 
tion in many of the schools in the ghetto. 

The high school education of a student in 
the ghetto is not, in many instances, of the 
same quality as that of a student from the 
suburbs. A recent report of the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education to the President 
points out that in the northeast section of 
the country, Negroes in the sixth grade were 
1.6 years behind whites; at grade 9 the dis- 
tance between them was 2.4 years; at grade 
12 the gap had widened to 3.3 years. 

The impact of both the system of change 
and large numbers of workers seeking work 
has indeed created serious problems in the 
job market. The market on which we rely 
for allocation of the labor force is not a per- 
fectly working self-adjusting mechanism. It 
does not insure that workers will find jobs. 
It tends to operate more effectively when the 
system of change operates gradually. 

In the long run, it does adjust. Many im- 
portant long-run adjustments, however, may 
take a lifetime, especially if they require ex- 
tensive training and education. Workers, of 
necessity, are concerned with the short run 
as well as the long run. For the most part, 
they need a job now. 

Public policies dealing with manpower are 
concerned with both the short run and the 
long run and those policies are undergoing 
profound changes. Prior to 1960, we had what 
might be considered a policy of exclusion. 
This policy just happened—there was no 
grand design. The job market institutions 
of the Nation—such as employment offices 
of private employers, private fee-charging 
agencies, civil service, and the public Em- 
ployment Service—practiced a policy of ex- 
clusion, blocking large numbers of persons 
from active participation in the world of 
work. Screens were established such as test- 
ing, education attainment, medical require- 
ments, race, age, sex, perfect social records; 
i.e., no arrests. These became obstacles which 
had to be overcome, The selection process 
and the selection procedures became more 
refined. With each refinement, the policy of 
exclusion became more institutionalized. 
The objective of these screens was, in theory, 
to obtain the best qualified worker for the 
available job. 


WORKER SHOULD FIT JOB DESIGN 


The job design became all important. 
Worker specifications were established in 
terms of the job to be performed. The job was 
defined by management. The placement agen- 
cies—both public and private then proceeded 
to search out for persons to fit the specifica- 
tions. If the applicant did not measure up to 
these standards, he was excluded from con- 
sideration. 

The job designers set the tone for hiring 
during the postwar period. Employment spe- 
cialists developed an array of supportive in- 
struments and practices to get “the best 
qualified applicant.” Of course, the demands 
of the job market affected and altered the re- 
quirements for the job. With high levels of 
unemployment, the requirements became 
more stringent. As the level of unemployment 
fell and the job market became tight, re- 
quirements were relaxed. Despite the relaxa- 
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tion, there are still large numbers of unem- 
ployed workers, many of whom are young 
workers who are not able to compete realis- 
tically in the job market. 

With the enactment of manpower legisla- 
tion—ARA, MDTA, Economic Opportunity 
Act, Civil Rights, education acts—we changed 
the policy of exclusion. As a society, we have 
made a decision—a critically important de- 
cision: that everybody is to be included in 
the mainstream of American economic and 
social life. 


CONSIDER NOT ONLY THE WINNERS 


This is indeed a significant change. Hereto- 
fore, the society was geared to serve the win- 
ners—those who were able to finish school, 
without any difficulty, and those who were 
able to meet employers’ hiring requirements, 
We were, and to a certain extent still are, 
reluctant to admit to ourselves that we do 
have losers. But of course we have losers, we 
have the excluded, we have the disadvan- 
taged. This group includes more than the 
youth, the older worker, the Negro, the Span- 
ish-speaking American. It includes all those 
who by reason of personal characteristics, 
backgrounds, emotional deficiencies, lack of 
skills, or deprivation or economic denial are 
disadvantaged or excluded in their participa- 
tion in the job market, Thus the excluded are 
not synonymous with the poor, the minority 
groups, or the unemployed, although the 
same individual may fall in all of these 
categories, 

The implementation of both this basic 
change in social policy and the manpower 
programs has encountered serious difficulties. 
Many of the manpower institutions—both 
public and private—have had the agonizing 
problem of shifting their mental gears. This 
is a painful process, especially if the institu- 
tion has tired blood or just does not have 
the capacity to renew itself., ` 

It is of paramount importance that em- 
ployers examine their hiring requirements 
in order to see that they are realistic both 
in terms of the current conditions in the job 
market and in line with the policy of in- 
clusion. This policy of inclusion has had and 
will continue to have a traumatic effect on 
personnel people in industry. Their standing, 
their performance rests on their ability to 
select out of the most able. Employment op- 
portunities, however, must be provided for 
the excluded. We cannot relegate them to 
the human scrap pile. A free society cannot 
tolerate large numbers of its citizens who are 
unwanted and unemployed. Thus we are 
asking personnel people in industry to turn 
their backs on their experience and training 
and to start thinking in new directions that 
involve employing and training the excluded. 

Employers must become more training con- 
scious. Training programs are essential for 
both the vitality and survival of the enter- 
prise. Most of the existing training programs, 
however, are for those already included. We 
need, however, to redirect our thinking 
towards training programs for the excluded. 
Here, again, we are asking training directors 
to turn their backs on their experience and 
training. As a rule, the training programs in 
industry are designed for those who learn 
more easily, who can follow the routine, who 
can adjust to discipline, and who can con- 
form more easily to the customs, mores, and 
practices of the work force, the 
excluded challenges our notions about the 
learning process. Specialized mate- 
rials are required. Instructors must be sym- 
pathetic, patient, and able to improvise. 
They must relate effectively to the “trainees.” 

In employing the excluded, employers must 
also reorient themselves. A great deal of un- 
derstanding is required by employers regard- 
ing these workers. Hiring of the excluded de- 
mands a sensitivity on the part of employers 
in order to facilitate their new workers’ ad- 
justment to the world of work and its real- 
ities. This is particularly true for foremen and 
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supervisors who will be overseeing the em- 
ployees recruited from among the excluded. 
Top management must understand that the 
foremen are coping with situations which are 
strange and perhaps uncomfortable. These 
foremen need support and encouragement. 
They need to have some understanding of the 
dynamics of the social processes and the en- 
vironmental forces at work which affect the 
excluded. Middle class values may be of little 
help in communicating effectively with these 
employees. Furthermore, little is gained by 
judging the excluded by middle class values, 
at least initially. A favorite shibboleth is that 
they do not want to work or do not want to 
participate in training programs. The data 
on the characteristics of persons participating 
in the federally supported occupational 
training programs seriously questions this 
notion. 


SOCIAL MECHANICS BADLY NEEDED 


Businessmen must become more involved 
in community activities designed to improve 
the employability of the disadvantaged, the 
excluded. Desperately needed are social 
mechanics, citizens who want to get their 
hands dirty in the social machinery which 
is designed to handle and attempt to re- 
solve manpower problems. The businessman 
could indeed bring certain kinds of exper- 
tise to bear on these problems which ery out 
for resolution or amelioration. We need be 
purged automatically if no transactions are 
entered within a specified period. Such 
rosters would serve as turn-around docu- 
ments, the user marking them to identify 
records that should not be purged, then re- 
turning them to the computer center. 

On the assumption that master files of all 
local office records would be stored in State- 
level centers tied to local offices by data 
communications links, the system should 
have the capability of triggering statewide 
recruitment according to stored-decision 
rules, This would provide for; (1) Automatic 
initiation of interoffice applicant-flle search 
throughout the State after X days of no lo- 
cal matches; and (2) automatic byproduct 
generation of State Inventories of Job Open- 
ings and interarea recruitment orders. 

Theoretically, the interstate placement 
function could involve federally operated or 
controlled computer systems on the regional 
level. More practically, however, a small 
portion of the computer systems in several 
selected States could be used for interstate 
recruitment purposes. This portion would be 
operated by the States as agents of the Fed- 
eral Government, under Federal regulations, 
and using Federal and other pro- 
cedures. This approach would satisfy re- 
quirements on both Federal and State lev- 
els without the addition of new computer 
facilities. 

The first phase of the systems delevop- 
ment study—factfinding and analysis—was 
completed in April. The second phase—now 
underway and expected to be of 6 to 8 
months’ duration—will lead to fully docu- 
mented systems specifications and an imple- 
mentation plan. 


TIME FOR SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania Mr. Ftoop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the highly 
successful 1967 Captive Nations Week 
has stressed again the timely need for a 
Special House Committee on the Captive 
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Nations. Congress has a most important 
role to play in the shaping of this Na- 
tion's destiny, and one of its greatest 
opportunities is to investigate the stra- 
tegic importance of all—again, I say 
all—the captive nations to our national 
interest, and legislate accordingly. There 
is precedent for this. Just look into the 
historic congressional contributions of 
the Katyn Massacre Committee or the 
Select Committee to Investigate Com- 
munist Aggression. 

The time is now, Mr. Speaker, for a 
decision on the.measure, supported by 
many resolutions, to create a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations. Two 
months ago we were told the measure 
would be considered by the Rules Com- 
mittee. In behalf of myself and numerous 
other Members, I — 4 the honorable 
chairman of the Rules Committee to 
place the matter on the agenda for 
‘earliest consideration. 

Tilustrative of the nature of the 1967 
Captive Nations Week is the following 
material which I place in the RECORD 
as part of my remarks: 

First, an article in the Negro edited 
Butler County, Ohio, American for 
July 22, 1967, on “Reds Poke Fun at Re- 
solve United States Made To Free Cap- 
tive Nations”; second, a letter in the 
Dayton Daily News, “Captive Nations 
Witnesses to Soviet Colonial Crimes”; 
third, two items in the Pittsburgh Press 
‘and one in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
on the observance in that city; and, 
fourth, the address by the Honorable 
Robert W. Duggan, of Allegheny County, 
as it appeared in the Ukrainian National 
Word of Pittsburgh on July 27. 

The material follows: 


[From the Butler Couey, American, July 22, 
1967] 


Reps POKE FUN ar RESOLVE UNITED. STATES 
Mape To FREE CAPTIVE NATIONS 

It isn't very often that the Congress of the 
United States is unanimous on an issue, We 
haven't stopped to make a precise count, 
but we're certain that the unanimous votes 
in Congress in the past decade can be 
‘counted on the fingers of one hand. 

Eight years ago, in 1959, there was a unan- 
imous vote. Congress resolved that the third 
week in July should be observed as Captive 
Nations week. And it proceeded to name 21 
“captive nations,” whose freedom fighters 
deserved US support. The language of the 
resolve was bitingly clear. It opposed any 
“peaceful coexistence” with Moscow unless 
‘and until the Captive Nations recovered 
“their freedom and independence.” 

“It must make members of the Congress a 
‘little ill to observe the contempt with which 
the Kremlin and the residents at the White 
House have treated this resolve. Three 
consecutive Presidents have given the annual 
observation flip lip service. And the 


a decade later, tolerating the shipment of 
even ven armament accessories to the jailers of 
the Captive Nations. t 

Twenty-one nations were named in the 
original resolution. Not one has been freed. 
One nation has been added: Cuba. 

One of the originally named 21 Captive 
Nations was North Vietnam. How long has 
it been since you read or heard any refer- 
ence to the tragic plight of the 17 million 
North Vietnamese held “captive” by their 
Communist oppressors? Hanoi already has 
‘won more in the war than it dared dream. 
It has a commitment for the President of the 
United States that our war aims are to 
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that the people of the United States “ob- 
serve such a week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities.” 


[From the Dayton (Ohio) Daily News, July 
23, 1967] 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WITNESSES TO SOVIET 
COLONIAL 


Someone at the UN should finally speak up 
when Soviet delegates talk of “western 


imperio-colonial power in modern history is 
no one else but the Soviet Union itself. After 
killing millions of people in the process, it 
now rules, directly and indirectly, over a 
long list.of smaller nations, many of which 
were independent states before World War II. 
These are the captive nations, and yearly 
during the third week of July their tragic 
existence is especially remembered through- 
out the United States. 
Reasons for this attention are of vital 
interest to the national security of America. 
The burning desire for liberty, basic human 
rights, national self-determination and 
political independence on part of the captive 
peoples must steadfastly be kept alive for it 


it, forcing 1 however ‘slight and 
gradual they might be 

The free world can help this cause by 
supporting the efforts toward the restoration 
of liberty to the captive nations. It should 
be, for instance, urgently requested that the 
UN Decolonization committee, immediately 
fulfill its overdue duty and take up the case 
of Soviet colonialism ... 

Passage of time does not transform an 
international multicrime into a legal, accept- 
able situation ... 

Hoco Porrs. 

Darron. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, July 18, 1967] 
Reps Brrine U.S. HAND, Visrror SAYS 


The United States has been feeding “the 
Russian Bear” for 50 years and the “Bear has 


Speaking at the 9th Annual Captive Na- 
tions Luncheon yesterday, Dr. Nicholas 
Nyaradi catalogued the aid the U.S. has been 
giving Soviet Russia over the years. 

This aid has helped Russia to expand, said 
Dr. Nyaradi, and has “taken Russia off the 
hook” whenever she was in danger of losing 
one of her “captive nations.” 

Dr. Nyaradi, who fied from Hungary in 
1949, is now dean of International Studies at 
Bradley University, Peoria, Ml. 

Citing as an example of U.S. aid to Russia, 
Dr. Nyaradi noted the massive military and 
economic aid, totaling 21 billion dollars, 
given the Soviets during World War II. 

This enabled the Russians to increase their 


‘steel production by 20 per cent and—coupled 


with the technical know-how of American 
engineers—brought success to Stalin’s “five- 
year plans,” said Dr. Nyaradi. 
[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, 
July 19, 1967] 
MILLIONS IN CAPTIVE Nations DENIED Civm 
RIGHTS BY Reps 
When the United Nations was founded in 


-1945 there were less than 200 million people 


living under communism. Today, there are 
over one billion human beings in the Red 
hell. 
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Captive Nations Week observed this week 
throughout America, calls to mind these peo- 
ple under Communist tyramny today and 
brings up a burning question which is in- 
tensely appropos and relevant to the day: 
What about the civil rights of the captive 
peoples? 

When will the collective and individual 
conscience be aroused to the moral evil of 
the inhuman oppression of our billion 
brethren by Marxist tyrants throughout the 
world—even as close as 90 miles from our 
shores? 

Who will begin demonstrating and march- 
ing for the human rights of the people of: 

Albania, Armenia, Bulgaria, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, Estonia, Hungary, 
North Korea, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Red 
China, Romania, Russia, Tibet, Ukraine, 
North Vietnam, Yugoslavia, among others? 

For every individual discriminated against 
in America there are millions upon millions 
abroad who are not only discriminated 
against, but oppressed, 8 tortured. 
persecuted or executed behind the Marxian 


There have been millions upon millions of 
innocent persons murdered or brutally 
executed during the past 50 years of Com- 
munist tyranny, which blood-bath is still 
going on. 

ANNE BURDICK, 

SQUIRREL HILL. 


[From the B July 18. 
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SOVIET LEADER PLACED FIFTH- ro 10TH: KOSY- 
GIN RANKS Low, Ex-DIPLOMAT CLAIMS 
Premier Alexet Kosygin ranks only fifth to 

tenth in the Soviet Union's hierarchy, a for- 

mer Hungarian diplomat claimed here yes- 
terday. 

“If he is the top political power in Russia, 
then I’m the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem or 
the Greek Orthodox patriarch,” Dr. Nicholas 
Nyaradi told a Captive Nations Week lunch- 
eon in the Pick-Roosevelt Hotel. 

Dr. Nyaradi, minister of finance in post- 
war Hungary’s coalition government, said he 
knew Kosygin when the latter held a similar 
position in the Soviet Union. Dr. Nyaradi, a 
representative of the anti-Communist Small 
Landholder's Party in the coalition govern- 
ment, fied Hungary with his wife in 1948 as 
a result of Communist pressure. 

He warned that the Soviet Union has 
steadily expanded its control over non-Rus- 
sians while other colonial powers have been 
shedding their holdings. 

“Few people in the free world realize that 
only a little more than half the residents of 
the Soviet Union live in so-called Greater 
Russia,” Dr. Nyaradi said. “The rest are 
formerly free peoples swallowed up by Rus- 
sian imperialism.” 

Dr. Nyaradi was a member of the 
anti-Nazi underground during World War H. 
Hungarians were dismayed when they 
learned they were to be “liberated” by Rus- 
sians, he said. “The barbarians from the East 
came, looting, burning, murdering and rap- 
ing,” he told his audience. 

Dr. Nyaradi told his listeners, most of East- 
ern European ancestry, that they cannot ask 
their fellow Americans to go to war to free 
the captive nations such as Poland, Lithua- 
nia, Estonia and Czechoslovakia. 

“Tt is our duty to warn and remind them 
that it must never happen here,” he said. 


ADDRESS BY Rosert W. DUGGAN, DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY, ALLEGHENY COUNTY 
(Delivered at “Ukrainian Day” West View 
Park, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

Today, and all during Captive Nations 
Week, freedom-loving people throughout the 


Revolution and the 25th celebration of the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army. 
As an American of Irish descent whose 
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forefathers also fought against political op- 
pression, I am aware of, and deeply con- 
cerned with the problem of the Captive Na- 
tions. 

I deeply appreciate your generous invita- 
tion to be present with you today on this 
auspicious occasion. 

Currently in the House of Representatives 
of the United States Congress, there are two 
resolutions pertaining to the Captive Na- 
tions. 

Both of these Congressional resolutions 
have been introduced by Congressman Ed- 
ward Derwinski (R., III.) in January 26 and 
June 22 of this year. 

These deal with the creation of posts of 
representation in the capitals of Kiey and 
Minsk, and with a complete and thorough 
review of United States policy toward the 
Soviet Union to be undertaken by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee in the appropriate 
manner, Some of the means at the disposal of 
this august committee will be public hear- 
ings, studies of all the essential aspects and 
scheduled meetings with members of the 
House of Representatives, leaders of our 
Government and invited participants repre- 
senting your interests. These bills will, if 
passed, help the plight of the peoples living 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Coming back to reason why we are gathered 
here today, it is well to note that millions of 
Americans will again observe, in one form or 
another, Captive Nations Week. 

This year we will be also joined by other 
nations—West Germany, the Republic of 
China, Argentina, Africa, Canada and Aus- 
tralia—the most recent of the free-world’s 
participants, 

Your ancestral country’s struggle to shape 
and form a modern Ukrainan nationalism, 
embracing the principles of the American 
Declaration of Independence, indicate the 
same formulas for freedom and justice which 
our founding fathers fought for and estab- 
lished in 1776 here in America, 

Throughout history, subjugated peoples 
everywhere united in a common bond to 
throw off the yoke of tyranny. 

As we remember the two major attempts 
of the Ukrainian people to break away from 
their Russian masters, in 1917 and later in 
1941, our own struggle in 1776 is brought to 
mind. 

You celebrated the 50th Anniversary of the 
beginning of that struggle on March 10, 1917 
which was also the anniversary of the death 
of Taras Shevchenko, the great Ukrainian 
national poet who fought for the freedom 
of the common people, social justice and 
equality. 

That memorial day in history saw a regi- 
ment of Ukrainian soldiers take part in the 
revolution which the downfall of 
Tsar Nicholas’ regime—a blow which ignited 
a national anti-Russian movement through- 
out the empire. 

The outcome of that revolution brought 
a revival of political aspirations to all the 
non-Russian peoples, forcing the Tsar to 
abdicate. 

Three months later, on June 16, the first 
Ukrainian Government was formed. 

But the power struggle between the Com- 
munist Party, under Lenin, and the Pro- 
visional Government headed by Kerensky, 
who was dedicated to complete central gov- 
ernment without regard for the non-Russian 
peoples’ desires, flared into violence. 

Within five months, Lenin’s Bolsheviks 
had seized power and this turn of events 
precipitated the birth of the Ukraine Na- 
tional Republic. 

The fanatical Lenin, however, backed by 
his Bolsheviks, adamantly refused to accept 
this declaration of self-government and de- 
manded that all Ukrainians comply with the 
new Soviet system. 

The ultimate refusal of the Ukrainian Cen- 
tral Council to accede to Lenin’s threats 
caused the Bolsheviks to declare war on the 
Ukraine. 
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Before becoming the first country to be 
communized by force of arms, the Ukraine, 
in 1918, declared itself as sovereign national 
republic. 

During the years that followed, the ranks 
of the Russian Communists swelled, and, 
thus strengthened by this manpower, they 
were powerful enough to reconquer the 
Ukraine and the other independent republics 
which made up the Tsarist empire. 

This meant that the heroic gains of the 
March Revolution were lost. 

The old Tsarist empire was secured once 
more and re-established under the most 
ruthless totalitarian regime of all time—the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

As we review this history of the Ukraine, 
our minds recall that the aims and desires 
which sparked your peoples in 1917 also in- 
spired our own Continental Army in the 
American War for Independence. 

But the difficulties encountered by the 
settlers of our original thirteen colonies are 
dwarfed, when we think of the monumental 
purge of loyal Ukrainians at the hands of the 
Russian Communists. 

Millions—of your countrymen perished— 
not in battle. —but by famines created to 
break their belief in the right to live as 
decent human beings. 

Even now as we recap those tragic years, we 
note that their natural spirit—the spirit of 
freedom-loving men everywhere—still burns 
brightly. 

In 1942, when our great country was fight- 
ing to preserve freedom in Europe and the 
Pacific, the Ukraine once more became a bat- 
tle ground for the Soviet and German 
armies—and its people subjected to countless 
depradations, abuses and indiscriminate 
executions. 

We have no known estimate of the price 
that the Ukrainian people paid for their re- 
sistance against these twin forces of evil, but 
we do know one fact—the spirit of the 
Ukrainian people could not be bowed. 

Your presence here today and the effective 
work you have achieved in making the plight 
of the Ukraine known to all the free world 
will not go unheeded. 

During Captive Nations Week, we must do 
all we can to make sure that the flame of 
freedom will burn brightly, not only on our 
shores, but throughout the world. 

As the former Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain once said: “If we do not face the realities, 
then the realities will soon be facing us.” 

Though the attempt in 1917 failed, it 
stimulated a new interest in the lives of 
Ukrainians everywhere. 

The time will surely come when a new 
opportunity to gain freedom will be ted 
to all the Captive Nations and they will take 
their place as a modern society in a free 
world. 

Let us all pray to the Good Lord that that 
time will be very soon. 


SAVING MANKIND RATHER THAN 
DESTROYING HUMANITY 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. NicHons] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, in these 
troubled times we live in, when riots dis- 
rupt and destroy portions of our larger 
cities and when the non-Communist na- 
tions of the world are constantly faced 
with one crisis after another, it is indeed 
refreshing to learn that some of our great 
medical minds are devoting their ener- 
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gies and lives to saving mankind rather 
than destroying humanity. 

During the first 3 weeks of July more 
than 800,000 Nicaraguans were innocu- 
lated against polio. This mass innocula- 
tion was realized through the efforts of 
Dr. Robert A. Hingson and his Brother’s 
Brother Foundation. The result of this 
task was the curbing of the worst polio 
epidemic since 1913. 

We in Alabama are particularly proud 
of Dr. Hingson because he is a native of 
Anniston, Ala., in my own Fourth Con- 
gressional District, and was graduated 
from the University of Alabama and the 
University of Alabama Medical School. 
Any State in the Union would be proud 
of Dr. Hingson and his many accomplish- 
ments in his chosen field of medicine, but 
probably the most significant of his ac- 
complishments has been the development 
of the jet injector for mass innoculation. 
Dr. Hingson’s jet injector, or “the gun of 
peace,” which outmodes the old needle 
type vaccination, can vaccinate an aver- 
age of 400 persons per hour. Now children 
and adults all over the world are readily 
submitting themselves to mass innocula- 
tion in an effort to fight epidemics 
throughout the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. 

There is no way of saying how many 
thousands of lives may be ultimately 
saved through Dr. Hingson’s tireless work 
in the field of vaccination. He has been 
a crusader through the efforts of his 
Brother’s Brother Foundation, which he 
founded in 1962. Each year under his 
able and efficient leadership, members 
of this group—doctors, nurses, and medi- 
cal students—travel to an underdevel- 
oped country to inoculate all who wish 
to be protected from the ravages of dis- 
eases such as polio, leprosy, and small- 
pox. Dr. Hingston is well known in South 
and Central America, where last year he 
and his group immunized over 170,000 
children along Nicaragua’s southwest 
coast from polio. 

When asked what led him to pursue 
this course in life, Dr. Hingson replied: 

It is very simple. I am trying to follow 
the two great commandments Jesus gave: 
love for God and love for my neighbor, The 
Lord entrusted me with medical knowledge, 
and I can not fulfill the admonition to love 
my neighbor without using this talent in 
medicine to my fullest capacity for my neigh- 
bor’s good.“ 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, in tribute 
to this great American, native Alabam- 
ian, and outstanding Christian mission- 
ary who has elected to put service above 
self, I would like to insert an article from 
the Baptist World and one from the 
Journal of the International Anesthesia 
Research Society which tells more of the 
work of this great American. 

[From the Baptist World] 
Baptist MEN IN ACTION: Dr. HinGcson’s Guns 
OF PEACE 
(By Cyril E. Bryant) 

MANAGUA, Nicaracua—aA wave of Christian 
compassion swept a 50 mile strip of Western 
ae Central America, for three weeks 

y. 

In its wake, 140,000 persons had been im- 
munized against smallpox, leprosy and tu- 
berculosis. Some 50,000 children also received 
protection against poliomyelitis. The effort 
is believed to have effectively removed from 


Nicaragua all danger of epidemics of these 
dread diseases for a on. 

Beside the health benefit, all of Nicaragua 
was aware of a an-motivated compul- 
sion that led 41 North American doctors, 
nurses, technicians and youth to contribute 
their vacation time and most of their own 
expenses to a humanitarian effort. 

LED BY NICARAGUAN 

Dr. Gustavo Parajon, a Nicaraguan who is 
nearing completion of his medical training in 
the U.S.A., was coordinator of the effort. He 
was assisted by Dr. Robert A. Hingson, chair- 
man of the Brother's Brother Foundation, 
and Ralph Hingson, a university student in 
the field of world affairs. 

Though the team was inter-religious, it 


people and the church's minister of youth, 
ames Knauf, were among them. 
bbe T. Weeden, president of the Greater 
Cleveland Baptist pastors conference, was one 
Negro 
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“Gun of Peace” because of its humanitarian 


purpose. 

The 41 Good Samaritans divided into seven 
teams, each headed by a doctor and a nurse, 
to travel each day to rural areas as well as 
population centers, The speed of the jet gun 
enabled each team to vaccinate an average 
of 400 persons per hour. 

At the same time the immunization teams 
were using the peace guns, a team of five 
from the Baylor University School of Den- 
tistry looked to the dental needs of Nica- 
raguans, They did oral surgery on 688 per- 
sons, removing 1,650 diseased teeth. 

People showed their gratitude in many 
ways. One mother who brought her children 
to a rural “clinic” took the shots along with 
her two sons and three daughters, immedi- 
ately disappeared into the bushes, and re- 
turned with fresh bananas for each of her 
benefactors. The mayor of Granada, one of 
the oldest cities in the Western Hemisphere 
(founded by Spaniards in 1523), told the 
doctors their coming “to blend your sweat 
with our sweat in building a better nation” 
was better than all the money contributed 
by the international development funds of 
more prosperous nations, 


A CONTINUATION OF 1958 MISSION 


The Nicaraguan venture is the latest in a 
series of medical missions which have grown 
out of Dr. Hingson’s obsession that Christian 
men should use their talents—whatever they 
are—to extend the ministry of Jesus in the 
modern world, 

A Baptist layman and prominent business 
executive, W. Maxey Jarman, heard Dr. Hing- 
son lecture at a Christian layman’s confer- 
ence in 1956. He offered funds from the Jar- 
man Foundation to the Baptist World Al- 
liance for sponsorship of a medical survey 
of Asia and Africa in 1958. A team of 30, 
headed by Dr. Hingson, toured Asia and Af- 
rica, 


Dr. Hingson has since worked in mass un- 
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munization projects in — Liberia and 
Honduras. The Liberian Health Ministry re- 
ports that the incidence of smallpox dropped 
from 2,000 cases in 1962, to 40 in 1963 and 
even fewer last year. The work in Honduras 
in 1965, and again in 1966, was initiated by 
Guy Bevil, Jr. of the River Oaks Baptist 
Church in Houston, Texas, under the proj- 
ect name of “Amigos de las Americas.” 

What is the motivating force that led Dr. 
Hingson to 20 years of experimentation in 
developing the “Peace Gun” and now in giv- 
ing his vaccinations to mass immunizations? 
I asked him this question one night near the 
end of the Nicaragua project, 

“It is very simple,” he replied. “I am trying 
to follow the two great commandments Jesus 
gave: love for God and love for my neighbor. 
The Lord entrusted me with medical knowl- 
edge, and I cannot fulfill the admonition to 
love my neighbor without using this talent 
in medicine to my fullest capacity for my 
neighbor's good.” 

{From the Journal of the International 
Anesthesia Research Society] 
We SALUTE ROBERT ANDREW Hincson, M.D. 


The tireless clinical worker, investigator, 
organizer and great teacher of world-wide 
renown, has travelled 1,000,000 miles d 
the past quarter of a century in the conquest 
of human pain. 

He was born in Anniston, Alabama, in 1913. 
He attended the University of Alabama, from 
which he recelved the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in 1935 and Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia, from which he received the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine in 1938. 

During his internship at U.S. Marine Hos- 
pital, Staten Island, New York, he became 
interested in problems related to anesthesia 
and pain. He entered the Mayo Clinic in 1940 
as a Fellow in Anesthesiology and left in 1941. 
He became the chief of the department of 
anesthesia of the U.S, Marine Hospital in 
1941. Since his early days of practice of 
medicine he has been greatly interested in 
the relief of pain of childbirth. He has con- 
tributed a great deal in the field of obstetric 
anesthesia through studies in six univer- 
sities and publications and lectures through- 
out the world. 

He was director of the postgraduate course 
in the technic of continuous caudal anal- 
gesia, which he developed, at Philadelphia 
Lying-In Hospital and in Jefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia, and later at the 
University of Tennessee in Knoxville. His 
interest in the relief of pain of childbirth 
took him to Johns Hopkins University in 
1948 where he was Associate Professor and 
Anesthesiologist in the Department of Ob- 
stetrics, and to the University of Tennes- 
see School of Medicine where he was the first 
Professor of Anesthesia. 

Dr. Hingson is a regular contributor to 
medical journals. He is the author or co- 
author of several textbooks and chapters on 
anesthesiology and of innumerable papers. 
He is a member and a fellow of many medical 
societies in the United States and overseas. 
He was the recipient of an award as one 
of America’s ten outstanding young men 
of 1947, sharing the award with Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon and eight others. Dr. Hingson 
served as Vice President of the Interna- 
tional. Anesthesia Research Society in 1947. 

For twenty years he has documented and 
proposed methods for reduction of the dis- 
parate mortality rate among the Negro race 
and each year is on the Faculty of their 


interest in resuscitation led him to invent 
the Western Reserve Midget, a portable an- 
esthesia gas machine and resuscitator. He 
also developed the hypospray for clinical use 
and the jet injector for mass inoculation. 
The injector has proved to be a useful in- 
strument for treatment during epidemics and 
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in preventive medicine, He has spent 13 years 
in the fields of epidemiology and preventive 
medicine and was advanced to the rank of 
Medical Director, U.S.P.H.S., with assign- 
ments in the fields of leprosy, eclampsia and 
veneral disease. As Medical Officer aboard the 
U. S. Coast Guard Cutter “Campbell” in the 
North Atlantic he participated in the rescue 
of 300 survivors of the liner “Athenia”, the 
first victim of submarine warfare in World 
War II. 

Dr. Hingson has been Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of Anesthesia at 
Western Reserve University and affiliated 
hospitals in Cleveland, Ohio, since 1951 and 
organized the first physician department 
there. 

Despite his tremendous activity in his pro- 
fession he is also an active church member. 
In June 1958 he led a team of five doctors and 
nine technical associates in nutrition, nurs- 
ing and hospital supply on an Asian-African 
medical mission survey sponsored by the 
Baptist World Alliance. Mission and uni- 
versity hospitals of various denominations 
were served and studied. He directed the 
immunization of 90,000 people against 
cholera, typhoid and polio in 82 countries, 
and prepared a documentary film covering 
the tour for churches, service clubs, and tele- 
vision. The team distributed a quarter of a 
million dollars’ worth of medical supplies. 

Dr. Hingson was married to the former 
Gussie Dickson in 1940. He and Mrs. 
are the parents of one daughter and four 
sons, the eldest son being a premedical stu- 
dent at Johns Hopkins University. The 
Hingson home is the center of entertainment 
of friends from all over the world, and the 
hospitality enjoyed by these people is a 
tribute to the never-failing kindness and 
grace of the hostess of the Hingson home. 


YOUTH CAMP SAFETY ACT 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to introduce today a bill to insure 
the safety of 6 million of our country’s 
children—the Youth Camp Safety Act. 

Although youth camps have become a 
large and thriving business, little has 
been done to secure meaningful safe- 
guards for the children whom we entrust 
to the Nation's 15,000 camps. 

Today there are approximately 20 
States that provide absolutely no safe- 
guards for resident, travel, and day 
camps. Forty States have no regulations 
for qualifications of staff and directors. 
Thirty-one States have overlooked pro-. 
visions for sanitation and health. And 
24 States have no water safety and 
equipment regulations. 

And yet, for many years unwitting 
parents and Government officials have 
allowed these conditions to prevail, and 
have perhaps jeopardized the health and 
safety of our most valuable possessions— 
our children. 

Of course, many private institutions 
establish standards to protect the camp- 
ers. Organizations such as the American 
Camping Association, the American As- 
sociation of Private Camps, the Christian 
Camping Association, and many others, 
provide excellent safety regulations for 
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their member camps. They have taken 
the initiative for outstanding leadership 
in a new field. 

But according to a New York Times 
editorial: 

It is estimated that nearly half of the 
nation’s 15,000 summer camps do not meet 
minimum safety requirements. 


Certainly our children deserve better 
than that. The bill that I am proposing 
can give these children the protection 
that they not only deserve, but that must 
be provided for them. 

This bill provides for: 

First. The creation of Federal youth 
camp safety standards after consultation 
with State officials and representatives 
from private organizations; 

Second. Encouragement of State pro- 
grams to insure compliance with the 
established standards; 

Third. A program for annual camp in- 
spection and certification by the States; 

Fourth. Grants to help participating 
States in their safety standards program; 

Fifth. The establishment, under the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, of an Advisory Council on Youth 
Camp Safety; 

Sixth. An annual report by HEW on 
the program and recommendations for 
its future operations. 

Joint Federal-State regulations for 
health and safety standards are only one 
objective of this bill. It will also help 
parents make an informed decision as to 
which camp provides the safest and most 
appropriate conditions for their child. 

I think it is important to make it clear 
that this bill is not concerned with the 
effectiveness of the camps or with their 
programs or philosophies. These are 
things that we not only cannot legislate 
but have no desire to legislate. 

Nor should we preempt State and local 
responsibilities. Instead we should help 
the States and their subdivisions to meet 
them. 

A further goal of Federal action in this 
field is the protection given parents who 
send their children to out-of-State 
camps. This is a common situation with 
many resident camps and it often ap- 
plies even to day camps in many metro- 
politan areas. Parents would be assured, 
through this bill, that all camps, 
wherever they are located, would meet 
the same health and safety standards. 


ESTABLISHING MODERN SOFT- 
WOOD LUMBER STANDARDS 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to thank the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. OLSEN] for so adequately 
representing, on August 10 on the floor 
of the House, the facts concerning the 
importance of withdrawing SPR 16-53 
and establishing modern softwood lumber 
standards. 

I do not believe that the Congress 
should consider legislation relative to 
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lumber standards inasmuch as the Sec- 
retary of Commerce has and shall have 
the authority to resolve the inequities 
that have been imposed upon the lumber 
industry and the consumer by a small 
segment of the industry for individual 
economic gains. Furthermore, I feel that 
the industry is capable of creating and 
enforcing responsible standards which 
are in the best interest of the industry 
as well as the consuming public. 

In summary, I feel that the weight of 
evidence clearly shows that the SPR 16- 
53 is inadequate, in that it is not in the 
public interest, that its deficiencies 
handicap the consumer and that it pro- 
vides economic advantages to only a 
limited segment of the industry. With 
these facts in mind, I feel that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce must refuse de- 
partmental support of such a discredited 
standard and permit the industry to 
solve its own problems without undue 
governmental pressures or influence. 


DISSIDENCE AMONG SOUTH VIET- 
NAMESE INTELLECTUALS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. COHELAN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, a new 
and profoundly disturbing aspect of the 
Vietnam situation has recently been 
brought to the attention of the Amer- 
ican public. I am referring to Richard 
Harwood’s recent article in the Wash- 
ington Post of July 16 in which he 
points out the severe misgivings which 
the intellectual community in South 
Vietnam holds regarding the role of the 
U.S. Government. It is distressing to me 
and I am sure to the American people to 
learn that the Vietnamese may have little 
interest in fighting the war. It is, I be- 
lieve, even more distressing to learn that 
but very few people in this war-torn state 
are exercising their power to see that no 
talk of peace is uttered publicly. 

The apparent complete disaffection of 
the intelligentsia should not be taken for 
granted. In countries where the educated 
man is relatively rare, the respect for the 
well-educated man is far greater than 
many in this country understand. Those 
who would shrug off these attacks as the 
rantings of a pro-Communist minority 
would do well to read Mr. Harwood’s ar- 
ticle which I commend to the attention 
of all who read this RECORD. 

Part of this disaffection can no doubt 
be attributed to cultural differences. 
Greater insight into the very important 
difference between our culture and that 
of the Chinese and Vietnamese has re- 
cently been provided by Prof. J. K. Fair- 
bank, of Harvard University. Writing 
in the Washington Post this morn- 
ing, he cogently outlined how the dif- 
ference in culture can affect, and un- 
doubtedly has affected, our efforts to 
achieve a peaceful solution to the Viet- 
nam conflict. Before peace can be 
achieved, probably even before meaning- 
ful negotiations can begin, our negotia- 
tors must make a determined effort to 
understand the ideas or beliefs which 
motivate the people with whom we are 
to negotiate. At the present, Mr. Fair- 
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bank points out, we do not really 
know what we are offering because we 
do not understand how North Vietnam 
is interpreting our offers. Professor Fair- 
bank sheds crucial light on this issue. I 
include the articles by Mr. Harwood and 
Professor Fairbank in the Recorp at this 
point: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 

16, 1967] 


SAIGON INTELLIGENTSIA SOUR ON THE UNITED 
Srarxs, Too 


(By Richard Harwood) 


Satcon.—There are signs of growing dis- 
illusionment among the intellectuals of 
Saigon—poets, artists, teachers—over the 
nature and purposes of American policy in 
South Vietnam. 

They are saying, with increasing bitter- 
ness, that the United States seems deter- 
mined to perpetuate the political rule of 
the present military Junta and to prevent 
the triumph of a liberal civilian government. 

They are angry and dismayed at what 
they believe to be the indifference or help- 
lessness of the United States Embassy 
toward the policies of thought control, cen- 
the Be and political repression practiced by 

e 

Many of them are convinced that the 
Americans are obsessed with making war 
to the exclusion of the social and economic 
reformation of Vietnamese society. As proof, 
they are quoting a recent statement by Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk that “more is at 
stake (in Vietnam) than self-determination 
for the South Vietnamese.” 

To the sensitive and emotional conversa- 
tionalists in the coffee houses, the statement 
had unfortunate colonialist overtones, 


Father Thanh Lang, 
Catholic priest, expressed 
givings the other day when he remarked: “If 
the United States is not really interested in 
our freedom, if it is only interested in keep- 
ing the war going to contain China or for 
some other global policy objective, then we 
will hate the United States.” 

These views may be representative of only 
a small and insignificant element in Viet- 
namese society. But Ton That Thien, a re- 
spected journalist and essayist who pub- 
lishes in foreign periodicals the views he 
cannot publish in Saigon, believes that the 
intellectuals are expressing the mainstream 
of opinion in this divided and wounded 
country. 

“If the policies of the United States and 
the government of Gen. Ky had popular 
support,” he says, “it would be evident to 
all. The people of this country would raise 
the money and pay the taxes to support the 
war, The young men of the country would 
do the fighting against the enemy. The 
peasants in the countryside would not help 
the Vietcong and would supply the intelli- 

ce needed to eliminate them. 

“But we in Vietnam are doing none of 
those things. You are paying for this war 
and this regime, not the Vietnamese. You 
are fighting this war with American troops, 
because the Vietnamese soldiers will not 
fight. The peasants are helping the Vietcong 
and they are not giving you the intelligence 
you want. 

“You are confronted with a society that 
opposes the present policies in the only way 
it can—with passive resistance.” 

Thien, who has written for the New York 
Times Magazine and other major publica- 
tions abroad, is anti-Communist and anti- 
Vietcong. He regards as a modern 
socialist in economic affairs. He edited the 
English-language newspaper Vietnam Guard- 
iar until it was shut down eight months ago 
for offending the Ky government. 

His point of view is shared, with semantic 


variations, by other writers and teachers who 
are talk to Americans. Some of 
them have been so alienated by the govern- 
ment and by the war that they have fallen 
a state of apathetic cynicism, convinced 


into 
that any dissent is not only hazardous but 


“NOTHING TO US” 
young writers, for example, expressed 


laughed and said they probably wouldn’t 
vote. 

The younger of the two, a teacher of Eng- 
lsh literature, explained his position this 
way: 

“These elections mean nothing to us. This 


will be elected and you will be able to say 
to the world, ‘See Vietnam has democracy 
now.’ 

“Vietnam does not need a diversion like 
that. It would be better to spend the money 
this election will cost on something that will 
help the le.“ 

Attitudes of that kind are reinforced daily 
by the military government’s censorship and 
thought control policies and by the failure of 
the Americans to intervene. 

Belated and vague ‘“pro-Communist” 
charges filed by the national police against 
Thanh, the peace candidate who served until 
last year as a member of Premier Ky’s cabi- 
net, were met by silence at the American 
Embassy. 


“Maybe he is a Communist,” an American 
Official said. But the Embassy refused to 
make any official statement about Thanh, 
who was an American favorite only a few 
months ago. 

There has been no public protest by the 
Embassy of the persistent political censor- 
ship imposed by the government on all com- 
munications media in defiance of the con- 
stitution and the national election laws. Six 
weeks ago, newspapers were instructed by the 
government to publish no articles of an 
“antiwar” nature. As a result, there is no 
discussion of peace or peace negotiations in 
the mass media. 

Serious writers—novelists, poets, essayists, 
scholars—operate under the same restric- 
tions. No book, no magazine, no periodical 
and no advertisement, for that matter, can 
be published without government consent 
or censorship. 

This has driven literary dissenters under- 
ground. They publish their heretical writ- 
ings clandestinely, using mimeograph ma- 
chines. 

Some, like Thien, use foreign outlets be- 
cause they are still hopeful of being able 
to influence the course of events in Vietnam 
through their impact on American and world 
opinion. 

Thien is more open and dispassionate than 
many of his colleagues in rationalizing his 
dissent from the status quo. 

“The Americans believe,” he says, “that 
the army is the only strong and stable insti- 
tution in this country which can govern and 
carry on the war. That may be true. But 
what they fail to realize is that the army is 
also the most loathed institution in our 
society. They are looting the country and 
they have no support among the people. If 
the Americans want Gen. Ky and these gen- 
erals, that is their decision. But they should 
not expect us to fight for them. We will do 
nothing and you will have to do the fighting 
and pay for the war.” 

Thien has no illusions about the present 
willingness of North Vietnam or the Viet- 
cong to negotiate a peace. But, he says, a 
civilian government must be installed to 
create the conditions under which peace will 
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be possible—a greater degree of social justice, 
an end to governmental corruption and the 
building of respect for the government in 
Saigon. Then, says Thien, it may be possible 
for the United States and the Soviet Union 
to work out an agreement to end the war. 


OUR ALTERNATIVES 


“You have other alternatives, of course,” 
he said. You can pull out and the Commu- 
nists will take over. You can invade North 
Vietnam, but then you will have to wonder 
what China will do. You can continue what 
you. are doing, which will simply continue 
the political and military stalemate. But you 
can't win that way.” 

Thien is not hopeful of a civilian victory 
in the September elections. (He is support- 
ing former Prime Minister Tran Van Huong, 
the last civilian to head a government here.) 

Few intellectuals in fact, see any possi- 
bility that Gens. Thieu and Ky can be de- 
feated. They believe the army will control 
the voting. But beyond that, they believe the 
United States is determined that Thieu and 
Ky should not lose. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Aug. 14, 1967] 
CuLTURAL HURDLES Bar ASIAN UNDERSTANDING 
(By John King Fairbank) 

(John King Fairbank, professor of history 
and director of the East Asian Research 
Center at Harvard University, is the author 
of “The United States and China,” and co- 
author of “A Documentary History of Chi- 
nese Communism.“) 

We Americans live in our own culture all 
the time almost without realizing it. Conse- 
quently, it is not easy to imagine ourselves 
thinking and acting inside a different cul- 
ture, like that of the Chinese. 

Since we all live in houses, wear clothes, 
eat food, and have aspirations, it is natu- 
ral for us to stress the common human bonds 
and human interests between the American 
and Chinese peoples. However, there are 
also profound cultural differences and, if we 
do not take account of them, we can ex- 
pect more trouble rather than less trouble 
in our relations across the Pacific. 

One example arises in our current posture 
toward the war in Vietnam, a country which 
from ancient times has been part of the 
Chinese culture area and has certain values 
not unlike those of China. 

When we offer to negotiate we are mak- 
ing an honorable offer which, in our view, 
is a civilized and normal thing to do. We 
have a long tradition of litigation and judi- 
cial procedures by which we work out con- 
flicts of all sorts. We believe in the suprem- 
acy of law and the rights of the individual 
protected by law through due process. As 
part of this general complex of ideas and 
values, we feel that negotiation is a legal 
process in which the rights of both sides 
may be respected and a mutual agreement 
arrived at. 

Unfortunately, our kind of legal tradition 
is not predominant in the Chinese culture 
area. Instead, they have been accustomed for 
centuries to stressing moral principles and 
ethical values more than legislation and 
judicial procedures. They are more accus- 
tomed to government by elites who invoke 
these moral principles and values, and to 
mediation of disputes by third parties and 
upper class figures. 

In this complex, the idea of negotiation is 
not highly esteemed on its legal merits be- 
cause the parties cannot assume that they 
have certain basic legal rights assured. Ne- 
gotiation is viewed rather as an alternative 
or even an adjunct to the use of force in 
conflict resolution. 

Consequently, when we urge negotiations 
upon Hanoi, we are not aware of the lower 
valuation put upon the word in their tradi- 
tion. They can view with equanimity fighting 
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and negotiating simultaneously. Coming to 
the conference table does not mean they 
leave the battlefield. The struggle goes on. 

At the same time, we also are inclined to 
underestimate the importance of “face” or 
personal prestige and dignity as a motive in 
everyone's life in East Asia. 

The ruler, traditionally, has held his posi- 
tion of authority partly by maintaining his 
Moral prestige as a sanction for his author- 
ity. If he is in any way shown up as foolish, 
stupid, ineffective, or evil, the moral basis of 
his claim to authority is undermined and he 
may, in fact, lose power, which to a consid- 
erable degree depends upon public acquies- 
cence. 

The upshot of these considerations is that 
when we ask for negotiations we are not of- 
fering as much as we think we are, and when 
we endanger the face or prestige of the op- 
posing power we are threatening it more 
than we realize. 

The difference in values between ourselves 
and East Asia can put us in a position which 
looks better to us than it does to them, and 
put them in a position that seems worse to 
them than we would consider it to be. This 
contributes to stalemate and frustration on 
both sides. 

Tt follows that the first necessity in dealing 
with this foreign culture area in East Asia is 
to get outside our own culture. We have to 
put our message in the terms of the other 
culture if we want to get it across. 


PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COMMIS- 
SION ON CIVIL DISORDERS FALSE- 
LY ACCUSES NATIONAL GUARD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Lousiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, at 
the time the President appointed his Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders, I commented, and without any 
facetiousness, that it was a stacked com- 
mittee that would look high and low, far 
and wide, and behind Robin Hood’s barn 
for every possible explanation for the 
racial insurrections of this summer other 
than the true cause, the complete law- 
lessness and savagery of the rioters and 
looters themselves. 

The first recommendation of the Com- 
mission has now been made public and 
substantiates my prediction. It is a rec- 
ommendation for increased integration 
of the National Guard and the President 
has forwarded it to McNamara with the 
solemn comment that this should have 
his “immediate attention” because it “is 
a matter of highest urgency.” 

As if integrating the National Guard 
has anything in the world to do with the 
root cause of the racial guerrilla warfare 
that has taken place this summer! There 
is not one word in the recommendation 
about the responsibility of the Negro for 
the looting, sniping, and burnings. Not 
one word about protecting the respon- 
sible element of American society. Not 
one word about punishing the insurrec- 
tionists. Just the cry, “Integrate the Na- 
tional Guard.” If this is a sample of the 
lunacy that this Commission is going to 
come up with, they should adjourn sine 
die. The National Guard, integrated or 
segregated did not cause these riots, and 
to pick on them as the object of their first 
recommendation shows the shallow un- 
derstanding of this so-called factfinding 
Commission. I am sure the responsible 
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segment of American society is waiting to 
see what else and who else this Commis- 
sion can blame for what the rampaging 
Negro element has done. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Marhras of 
Maryland (at the request of Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp), for today, on account of death 
in family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, for 10 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
STEIGER of Wisconsin), for 10 minutes, 
on August 15; to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr: Duncan (at the request of Mr. 
STEIGER of Wisconsin), for 15 minutes, 
on August 15; to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin), for 
1 hour, on August 17; to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Burton of Utah (at the request of 
Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin), for 30 min- 
utes, today; to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jacogs) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr. COHELAN, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. WAGGONNER, for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. ASPINALL to revise and extend his 
Temarks on H.R. 845 and include ex- 
traneous but pertinent material and 
some data. 

Mr, MCMILLAN. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jacoss) and to revise and 
extend his remarks:) 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 6 o'clock and 28 minutes, p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule M, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


997. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
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tion, transmitting a report of transfer of cer- 
tain funds, pursuant to the provisions of 75 
Stat. 216, 217; to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. 

998. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide salary step advances and adjust- 
ments for employees promoted or reassigned 
between different pay systems, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

999. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended; 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

1000. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to provide temporary authority to 
expedite procedures for consideration and 
approval of projects drawing upon more than 
one Féderal assistance program, to simplify 
requirements for the operation of those proj- 
ects, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of August 10, 
1967, the following bill was reported on 
August 11, 1967: 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H.R. 12048. A bill to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
551). Referred. to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 


[Submitted August 14, 1967] 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 10409, A bill to amend the 
authorizing legislation of the Small Business 
Administration, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 552). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 182. A bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to acquire Ap- 
pomattox Manor, a historic property in Hope- 
well, Va., for addition to the Petersburg Na- 
tional Battlefield in Virginia, to provide for 
a revision of the boundaries of the battle- 
field, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 553). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee of con- 
ference. S. 16. An act to provide additional 
readjustment assistance to veterans who 
seryed in the Armed Forces during the Viet- 
nam era, and for other purposes (Rept, No. 
554). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 12313. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 12814. A bill to amend section 2(3) 
and section 8c(6)(I) of the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 12315. A bill to provide criminal pen- 

alties for certain travel under a U.S. passport 


,ance of a 
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in violation of certain passport restrictions; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12316, A bill to cut off Federal bene- 
fits and employment rights for conviction of 
rioting and prohibiting entitlement to such 
benefits and employment thereafter; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, HATHAWAY: 

HR. 12317. A bill to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 12318. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide that the 
Attorney General shall require certain offi- 
cers and employees to identify themselves 
fully and completely when exercising certain 
authority conferred on them by the Attorney 
General; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12319. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment of 
disability insurance benefits (after an indi- 
vidual has been under a disability for 6 
months) from the beginning of the individ- 
ual’s disability; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: 

H.R. 12320. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRIS (for himself and Mr. 


WALKER): 

H.R. 12321, A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 9, 1955, to authorize longer term leases 
of Indian lands on the Pueblo of Zuni and 
on the Pueblo of Cochiti in New Mexico; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 12322. A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act to facilitate the provision of reli- 
able, abundant, and economical electric 
power supply by strength existing 
mechanisms for coordination of electric util- 
ity systems and encouraging the installation 
and use of the products of advancing tech- 
nology with due regard for the proper con- 
servation of scenic and other natural re- 
sources; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R. 12323. A bill to amend chapter 73 of 
title 10, United States Code, relating to the 
retired serviceman's family protection plan, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

: By Mr. STEPHENS: 

H.R. 12324. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow percentage 
depletion on certain clays at the same rate 
as allowed on calcium carbonates and lime- 
stone used in the manufacture of cement; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DELLENBACK: 

H.R. 12325. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to engage in feasibility 
investigations of certain water resources de- 
velopments; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 
H.R. 12326. A bill to provide for the issu- 
special postage stamp bearing the 
inscription, “Law and Order, the Essence of 
Liberty,” and the likeness of a police officer 
to symbolize the role played by all of the 
Nation’s law enforcement officers in the pre- 
servation of liberty; to the Committee on 

Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12327. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount of 
the monthly benefits payable thereunder, to 
raise the wage base, to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in benefits, to provide bene- 
fits for certain disabled widows without re- 
gard to age, to increase the outside earnings 
limitation, to provide medicare coverage for 
prescribed drugs, to make medical expenses 
of aged persons fully deductible, to provide 
an additional income tax exemption for re- 
tirement benefits, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. McMILLAN: 

HR. 12328. A bill relating to the prohibi- 
tion of riots and incitement to riot in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 12329. A bill to amend section 2(3) 
and section 8c(6)(I) of the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12330. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance to improve the educational services in 
public and private nonprofit child day care 
centers; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 12331. A bill to provide Federal lead- 
ership and grants to the States for develop- 
ing and implementing State programs for 
youth camp safety standards; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 12332. A bill to provide more effective 
control of lobbying activities; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 12333, A bill to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 to make certain metropolitan areas 
eligible as redevelopment areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 12334. A bill to revise the quota-con- 
trol system on the importation of certain 
meat and meat products; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARDNER (for himself, Mr. 
Ayres, Mr. QUIE, Mr. GOODELL, Mr. 
ERLENBORN, Mr. GuRNEY, Mr. 
SCHERLE, Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, 
Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. BROYHILL of Vir- 
ginia, Mr, BROYHILL of North:Caro- 
lina, Mr. CowGrr, Mr. Watson, Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. Brock, Mr. Tarr, Mr. 
DoLE, Mr. Don H, CLAUSEN, Mr. Price 
of Texas, Mr. Duncan, Mr, SMITH of 
Oklahoma, Mr. WAMPLER, Mr. MYERS, 
Mr. KUYKENDALL, and Mr. MATHIAS 
of California): 

H.R. 12335. A bill to amend the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 to further limit po- 
litical activity on the part of workers in poy- 
erty programs; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 12336. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and development of the Kenilworth 
National Capital Park in the District of Co- 
lumbia for the- benefit of the people of the 
United States and, in particular, children; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HICKS (for himself and Mr. 
ADAMS): 

H.R. 12337. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, with respect to crediting cer- 
tain service of females sworn in as members 
of telephone operating units, Signal Corps; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HULL: 

H.R. 12338. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

H.R. 12339. A bill to establish an Office of 
Program Analysis and Evaluation and a Joint 
Committee of Congress on Program Analysis 
and Evaluation; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD: 

H.R. 12340. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BATES (for himself, Mr. 
MICHEL, Mrs, May, Mr. LLOYD, and 
Mr. DUNCAN) : 

H.J. Res. 785. Resolution to call upon the 
President of the United States to promote 
voluntary neighborhood action crusades by 
communities to rally law-abiding urban 
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dwellers in preventing riots; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DEL CLAWSON (for himself 
and Mr. Bos WILSON): 

H.J. Res. 786. Resolution to provide for the 
issuance of a gold medal to the widow of the 
late Walt Disney and for the issuance of 
bronze medals to the California Institute of 
the Arts in recognition of the distinguished 
public service and the outstanding contribu- 
tions of Walt Disney to the United States 
and to the world; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.J. Res. 787. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. POOL: 

H.J. Res. 788. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to grant to the Congress the 
power to establish uniform laws for the loss 
of nationality and citizenship; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROTH: 

H. Con, Res. 491. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress in ro the 
Panama Canal Zone; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Br Mr. EDMONDSON (for himself, Mr. 
BURLESON, Mr. Wurre, Mr. IcHorp, 
and Mr. STEED) : 

H. Res. 900. Resolution creating a select 
committee to study the impact of East-West 
trade and assistance to nations which sup- 
port aggression, directly or indirectly; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H. Res. 901. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives on the im- 
portance of continuation of U.S. operation 
of the Panama Canal; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule MA, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


274. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Guam, rela- 
tive to the pending economic development 
fund bill for the Territory of Guam; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

275. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nebraska, relative to authoriza- 
tion of the Mid-State project of the Missouri 
River Basin project; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 


“PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 12341. A bill for the relief of Gaetana 
Cefalu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12342. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
Carratello Cefalu; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 12343. A bill for the relief of Lena 8. 

Tillman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, FINO: 

H.R. 12344. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Augusto Fernandez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12345. A bill for the relief of Miss Lu- 
cia Varon; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

H.R. 12346, A bill for the relief of Miss 
Maria Aida Yap; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOUNTAIN: 

H.R. 12347. A bill for the relief of Horace 

H. Terry; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MULTER: 
H.R. 12348. A bill for the relief of Nicolo 
Nicosia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 
H.R. 12349. A bill for the relief of Christo- 
pher Nicholas Rushton; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


141, By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla. relative to special 
markers on the graves of those participating 
in the U.S. Constitutional Convention, 1787; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

142. Also, petition of Council of the City 
of Mansfield, Ohio, relative to uniform an- 
nual observance of certain national holidays 
on Mondays; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

143. Also, petition of Business & Profes- 
sional Women's Clubs, Inc., Washington, 
D.C., relative to legislation prohibiting the 
unlawful burning, defacing, mutilating, or 
trampling upon the American flag; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

144. Also, petition of Takeo Kimura, Mem- 
ber, House of Representatives, Japan, rela- 
tive to the Price law amendment bill; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Aueust 14, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O merciful God, whose law is truth and 
whose statutes stand forever, we beseech 
Thee to grant unto us, who in the morn- 
ing seek Thy face, the benediction which 
a sense of Thy presence lends to each 
new day. Unite our hearts and minds 
to bear the burdens that are laid upon 


us. 

In the vast difficulties confronting the 
makers of peace in these days so full of 
tension, restore and strengthen and sus- 
tain our souls and lead us in the paths 
of righteousness: for Thy Name’s sake. 

We seek in Thy presence a saving ex- 
perience of inner quiet and certainty. 

Open our eyes to simple beauty all 
around us, and our hearts to the loveli- 
ness men hide from us because we do not 
try enough to understand them. 

As heralds of Thy love, send us forth 
across all barriers of race and creed, 
bearing to yearning hearts, as a holy 
sacrament, the bread of human kind- 
ness and the red wine of willing sacrifice. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name, Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, August 11, 1967, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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WAIVER OF CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
Legislative Calendar, under rule VIII, be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monroya in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar will 
be stated. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SEC- 
RETARY’S DESK—COAST GUARD 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast Guard 
and the Environmental Science Services 
Administration which had been placed 
on the Secretary’s desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be immedi- 
ately notified of the confirmation of 
these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of legislative 
business. 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, over 
the weekend, the President vetoed H.R. 
11089, the so-called Government em- 
ployees’ life insurance bill, 

The President has indicated that he 
would be most happy to sign a bill en- 
compassing the features which he origi- 
nally sent to Congress for consideration. 

I would point out that under the bill 
passed by Congress, the life insurance 
benefits for Members of Congress—those 
which cover us—would have been raised 
from the present amount of $20,000 up 
to $40,000. 

I would hope that the Senate and the 
House would seriously consider a rein- 
troduction of the bill as proposed by the 
President and the passage of that bill, 
which I can assure them the President 
would be most happy to sign. 


ESCALATION OF VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, bomb- 
ing within 10 miles or 1 minute away 
from China’s border is a very dangerous 
extension of the war. It brings us that 
much closer to the brink of a possible 
confrontation with China which could 
be made probable through a miscalcula- 
tion, an error, or otherwise. 

The closer we get to China increases 
the possibility of such a confrontation 
and also enhances the chances that the 
internal difficulties which beset China 
today, and have for some months past, 
will be either forgotten or put aside and 
all factions in China will be drawn to- 
gether as one. Let no one fool himself as 
to what a confrontation with China 
would mean, because it would bring 
about a drastic revision at home through 
a tax increase well beyond the 10 percent 
proposed. It would call for price and 
wage controls. It would bring about a 
stepped-up draft call and make manda- 
tory a callup of the Reserves and the 
National Guard. 

There have also been suggestions on 
the last day or so that the mining or 
quarantining of Haiphong could be 
something we could do with a minimum 
of mines and manpower. Should we un- 
dertake this highly questionable move, it 
would create the possibility of a confron- 
tation with the Soviet Union. The impli- 
cations of these two moves could bring 
about retaliatory measures in Korea, 
Berlin, and elsewhere. It would be well 
for all of us to consider the possibilities, 
probabilities, and implications inherent 
in the first tactic now underway and the 
second which has been suggested by 
high-ranking military and congressional 
leaders. 

It is my understanding that proposals 
have been made by some to the effect 
that bombing of the north should be 
stepped up to get at the point of origin of 
men and supplies. In my judgment, it 
would be far more preferable to consoli- 
date and concentrate our activities to 


. South Vietnam and to follow through on 
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the Cooper formula to interdict the flow 
of men and materiel along the Ho Chi 
Minh trails at the point of penetration at 
the 17th parallel in Laos and Vietnam 
and to extend the defensive barrier along 
the parallel across the demilitarized zone 
into Laos. 

It appears to me that our latest move 
and latest suggestions, if implemented, 
would only serve to stiffen Hanoi’s spine, 
keep her further away from the confer- 
ence table, and make the possibility of a 
negotiated peace much more difficult to 
achieve. 


ORDER FOR SENATE TO MEET AT 
11 AM., WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 
16—RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
MONDALE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, the Senate convene at 11 a.m., and 
that at the conclusion of the prayer and 
the approval of the Journal, the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
MonDALE] may be recognized for not to 
exceed 1 hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION ON WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions may be authorized to meet during 
the Senate session on that day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE PROGRAM—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit the annual 
report on the international educational 
and cultural exchange program con- 
ducted during fiscal year 1966 under the 
Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961 (Public Law 87-256, 
the Fulbright-Hays Act). 

This report covers a period which saw 
the completion of two decades of inter- 
national educational exchange and the 
laying of new foundations for its future. 
The groundwork done this year led even- 
tually to the passage of the International 
Education Act of 1966, a milestone in our 
efforts to improve our citizens’ knowledge 
of their world. 

Today the United States looks ahead 
confidently to its relations with the rest 
of the world. It is a view in which there 
are great hopes and many hazards. Were 
our goals no more than materialistic, if 
we sought no more than power and ma- 
terial abundance, if we gained no more 
than scientific breakthroughs and mili- 
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tary superiorities, ours might soon be- 
come a nation spiritually deprived and 
psychologically estranged from much of 
the world around us. 

But it is to people, not things—to the 
warmth and generosity of the American 
people, not to material things, that we 
turn in order to break the barriers of 
misunderstanding that forever threaten 
to divide us from our fellow men. The 
international exchange of students, 
teachers, scholars, and leading specialists 
is one of the Nation’s most effective 
means for dispelling ignorance, preju- 
dice, and international suspicion. 

The educational and cultural exchange 
program is a relatively small but highly 
effective instrument in international re- 
lations. It enlists the participation of 
talented individuals who constitute a 
creative and influential minority in so- 
ciety. Henry Adams said in his “Edu- 
cation”: 

The diference is slight to the influence of 
an author, whether he is read by five hun- 
dred readers or by five hundred thousand; 
if he can select the five hundred, he reaches 
the five hundred thousand. 


The program is not a “crash” one, but 
is designed, like education itself, to plant 
and cultivate the seed of understanding, 
which, having germinated and taken 
root, quietly flourishes. 

Too often today men are tempted to 
think, in Emerson's phrase, that things 
are in the saddle.” Educational and cul- 
tural exchange reminds us that it is not 
on things—not on machinery and gadg- 
etry—but on the minds and hearts of 
men that the human fate depends. Our 
educational and cultural exchange pro- 
grams are person oriented. They are our 
American testimonial to the belief that, 
though mountains cannot meet, people 
always can. 

I commend this report to the thought- 
ful attention of the Congress. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue Warre House, August 14, 1967. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on August 9, 1967, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 1648) 
to extend the authority for exemptions 
from the antitrust laws to assist in safe- 
guarding the balance-of-payments posi- 
tion of the United States. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 10196) making 

appropriations for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
FLOOD, Mr. NATCHER, Mr. Smrre of Iowa, 
Mr. HULL, Mr. Casey, Mr. Manon, Mr. 
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LAIRD, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. SERIVER, and Mr. 
Bow were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 
The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10509) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. 
NATCHER, Mr. HULL, Mr. Morris of New 
Mexico, Mr. SHIPLEY, Mr. Manon, Mr. 
MICHEL, Mr. LANGEN, Mr. Harrison, and 
Mr. Bow were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 


REPORT ON TRANSFER OF RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
FUNDS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Ad- 
ministrator, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on the transfer of certain research and 
development funds which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Nebraska; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 


“LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 57 


“Whereas, the Nebraska Legislature, in 1947 
unanimously approved the Nebraska Recla- 
mation Act which permitted the formation 
and organization of the 550,000 acre Ne- 
braska Mid-State Reclamation District in 
Buffalo, Hall and Merrick Counties, to further 
develop proposals of the multipurpose Mid- 
State Project, to utilize a portion of the 
water of the Platte River, now flowing un- 
used to the Gulf of Mexico; and 

“Whereas, the Mid-State Project proposal 
will haye flood control as one of its multi- 
purpose functions and will include a chain 
of 23 reservoirs along the north edge of the 
Platte River Valley from Elm Creek on the 
west to Lower Prairie Creek site on the east, 
floodways from the valley's edge to the Platte 
River and numerous waterways which will 
provide flood protection to much of 100 miles 
of the district’s length; and 

“Whereas, the June, 1967 floods in the 
Central Platte River Valley caused hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of damage in 
the District’s area which the Mid-State 
Project, if operative, could have prevented; 
and 

“Whereas, had the project been built, much 
of the destructive June, 1967 flood waters 
could have been saved for beneficial use in 
the district's area; and 

“Whereas, there is now pending before the 
90th Congress, Bills in both the Senate and 
House of Representatives, which provide for 
authorization and construction of the Mid- 
State project by the Secretary of Interior, 
under Federal Reclamation Law, as a unit 
of the Missouri River Basin Project; and 

“Whereas, legislation for this purpose has 
been introduced in the Congress of the 
United States for several sessions; and 
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“Whereas, this Body adopted its Resolu- 
tion 11, on its twenty-seventh day, Febru- 
ary 8, 1967; and 

“Whereas, Mid-State Legislation did clear 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mitteee on June 14, 1967. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 
members of the Nebraska Legislature in 
seventy-seventh session assembled: 

“1. That the Legislature memorializes the 
90th Congress and the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee to support the 
proposals of the Bureau of Reclamation for 
the $106 million Mid-State Project and ap- 
prove during this session of Congress the 
above legislation for its authorization and 
early construction. 

“2. That copies of this resolution, suitably 
engrossed, be transmitted by the Clerk of 
the Legislature, to the U.S. Senate and House 
of Representatives, of the 90th Congress, to 
Hon. Henry Jackson, chairman of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee and 
Hon. Wayne Aspinall, chairman of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee and 
to each member from Nebraska in the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

“JOHN E. EVERROAD, 
“President of the legislature. 

“Huco F. SRB, 

“Clerk of the legislature.” 


Two resolutions of the Ninth Guam Leg- 
islature; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs: 


“RESOLUTION No. 309 


“Relative to respectfully petitioning and 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to act favorably upon the pending 
Economic Development Fund bill for the 
territory of Guam, and in deciding on the 
amount of such fund, to take into consid- 
eration the local monies so far spent on 
behalf of that Federal obligation to trans- 
port off-island el to the island as 
set forth in the Organic Act of Guam 
“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

Territory of Guam: 

“Whereas, there is now pending before the 
appropriate committees of the United States 
Congress, legislation which would set up an 
Economic Development Fund to be used by 
the territory of Guam in developing its civil- 
ian economy now so exclusively dependent 
upon military expenditures; and 

“Whereas, the need of such a fund is 
great, there being many possibilities for eco- 
nomic development in Guam which either 
require costly investigation or long term in- 
vestment before being realized; and 

“Whereas, in addition, the experience of 
Taiwan and Okinawa has demonstrated that 
when such an economic fund is set up, it 
serves as seed money, which germinates 
growth throughout the economy and is thus 
repaid many times over in the way of addi- 
tional revenues for both the government and 
the people; and 

“Whereas, in setting up such a fund, and 
in determining the appropriate amount 
thereof, the Congress of the United States 
might well bear in mind that although Sec- 
tion 26(b) of the Organic Act of Guam 
(Section 1421d(c) Title 48, U.S.C.) requires 
that the transportation costs of bringing 
off-island employees of the Government of 
Guam into and from the territory be borne 
by the United States, the Government of 
Guam has from the inception of civil gov- 
ernment absorbed this expense which has so 
far totaled approximately Seven Million Dol- 
lars ($7,000,000), which would therefore ap- 
pear to be an appropriate and fair sum with 
which to set up the Economic Development 
Fund, representing as it does, a debt, of sorts, 
running from the United States to the Goy- 
ernment of Guam; now therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the Ninth Guam Legisla- 
ture does hereby on behalf of the people of 
Guam respectfully petition and memorialize 
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the Congress of the United States to favor- 
ably consider the pending legislation which 
sets up an Economic Development Fund for 
the territory of Guam, and in determining 
the amount of such fund, to consider using 
the amount the Government of Guam has 
paid to date in underwriting the off-island 
transportation costs that are the obligation 
of the United States; and be it further 
Resolved, that the Speaker certify to and 
the Legislative Secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the 
Senate, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to the Chairman of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, to 
the Chairman of the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, to the Secretary of 
the Interior, to Guam’s Washington Repre- 
sentative, and to the Governor of Guam. 
“Duly and regularly adopted on the 11th 
day of July 1967. 
“J. C. ARRIOLA, 
“Speaker. 
F. T. RAMIREZ, 
“Legislative Secretary.” 


“RESOLUTION No. 314 


“Relative to respectfully petitioning the 
Congress of the United States to exempt 
Guam from the operation of the U.S. 
coastwise shippings laws 
“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

Territory of Guam: 

“Whereas, under existing maritime laws, 
the territory of Guam, although over six 
thousand miles from the west coast of the 
United Stetes, is nevertheless deemed a 
coastal port, anc, thus, is held to be subject 
to the coastwise shipping laws of the United 
States, the principal results of which appli- 
cation are that all cargo from Guam to the 
United States or from the United States to 
Guam must be carried in United States ves- 
sels, and that U.S. vessels in making the 
Guam run receive no subsidy from the 
United States as they do in making runs to 
foreign ports; and 

“Whereas, since in point of geographic 
fact, Guam is hardly a coastal area, being 
much nearer foreign ports than domestic 
areas, and the run to Guam being much 
more of a lengthy and costly undertaking 
than a run between, say, Seattle and Van- 
couver, Canada, it would appear to be only 
reasonable and fair that Guam be removed 
from the operations of these laws so as to 
rationalize its shipping systems; and 

“Whereas, such removal of Guam from the 
coastwise shipping laws would be advan- 
tageous both to the people of Guam and to 
the American shipping companies since the 
latter would begin receiving the subsidy for 
making the run to Guam, and since the 
former would presumably pay lower freight 
charges than those high charges caused by 
the operations of the coastwise laws, the high 
cost of shipping goods to Guam being one of 
the principle deterrent factors in developing 
Guam’s economy; and 

“Whereas, the Legislature is advised that 
the territory of the Virgin Islands which is 
only ninety miles from Florida is not within 
these coastwise shipping laws and as a re- 
sult is able to operate a successful light in- 
dustry by utilizing raw materials shipped 
from foreign ports in foreign vessels, and 
since the problems of Guam and of the Vir- 
gin Islands are in many respects similar, the 
Legislature is hopeful that the Congress 
will be able to mete out the same treatment 
to Guam with respect to the shipping laws as 
has been previously given to the Virgin 
Islands; now therefore be it 

“Resolved, that in view of the foregoing, 
the Ninth Guam ture does hereby on 
behalf of the people of Guam respectfully 
petition and memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to exclude Guam from the 
operation of the coastwise shipping laws; and 
be it further 
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“Resolved, that the Speaker certify to and 
the Legislative Secretary attest the adop- 
tion thereof and that copies of the same be 
thereafter transmitted to the President of 
the Senate, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, to the Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, to the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Maritime Affairs, to the Chairman 
of the House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, to the Chairman of the House 
Committee on Maritime Affairs, to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, to the Secretary of 
Transportation, to the Guam’s Washington 
Representative, and to the Governor of 
Guam. 

“Duly and regularly adopted on the 1lith 
day of July 1967. 

J. C. ARRIOLA, 
“Speaker. 
“F. T. RAMIREZ, 
“Legislative Secretary.” 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 1124. A bill to amend the Organic Act 
of the National Bureau of Standards to au- 
thorize a fire research and safety program, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 502). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself, Mr. 

BAKER, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 

ALLOTT, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. CURTIS, 

Mr. Dominick, Mr. Ervin, Mr. FAN- 

NIN, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. 

HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 

HRUSKA, Mr. JORDAN of Idaho, Mr. 

LAUSCHE, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. MIL- 

LER, Mr. Morton, Mr. Munpt, Mr. 

Percy, Mr. Proury, Mr. SMATHERS, 

Mrs. SMITH, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. TAL- 

MADGE, Mr. Tower, Mr. Younc of 

North Dakota, and Mr, SPARKMAN: 

S. 2281. A bill to exempt certain businesses 

whose annual volume of sales made or busi- 

ness done is less than $500,000 from the ap- 

plication of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 

1938; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DRESEN when he 

introduced the above bill, which appear un- 


By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 2282. A bill to incorporate the United 
States of America Standards Institute; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DRESEN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 2283. A bill for the relief of Edythe Asher 
Gray; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

S. 2284. A bill to allow certain service with 
international organizations to be considered 
creditable service for civil service retirement 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cooper when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 2285. A bill for the relief of Gordon Shih 

Gum Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 2286. A bill to provide for the inclusion 
of Panola and Shelby Counties, Tex., within 
the Marshall division of the eastern district 
for the U.S. district courts in Texas; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 2287. A bill for the relief of the town 
of Bremen, Ind., and 

S. 2288. A bill for the relief of Donald F. 
MacPherson and t MacPherson; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 2289. A bill for the relief of James Oscar 

Cooper; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 2290. A bill to provide for additional re- 
search and training pursuant to the Water 
Resources Research Act of 1964 in order to 
solve the particular water resources problems 
in large river basins; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2291. A bill to provide for the continu- 
ance of certain compensation under the War 
Claims Act of 1948 and for an increase in the 
amount of such compensation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Baym when he in- 
troduced the above bills which appear under 
separate headings.) 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 2292. A bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 to exempt certain farm 
vehicles from the highway use tax, and to 
require that evidence of payment of such 
tax be shown on highway motor vehicles sub- 
ject to tax; to the Committee on Finance. 


RESOLUTION 


EXPRESSION OF THE SENSE OF 

THE SENATE RELATING TO 
ACHIEVEMENT OF PEACE IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. BAKER submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 155) to express the sense of the 
Senate concerning a means toward 
achieving a stable and durable peace in 
the Middle East, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Baker, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN BUSI- 
NESSES FROM FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT OF 1938 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, for my- 
self and 29 other Senators, I submit, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to 
exempt certain businesses, whose annual 
volume of sales made or business done 
is less than $500,000, from the applica- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938. 

In connection with the bill, I allude to 
an item that appeared in the newspaper 
this morning. A portion of the article 
reads, as follows: 

The National Federation of Independent 
Businesses claimed yesterday that more than 
half a million persons have lost their jobs 
as a result of the new Federal minimum 
wage. 

Tue Federation said results of its con- 
tinuous field surveys show 588,000 have lost 
their jobs so far as an apparent result of 
the $1.40 an hour minimum wage that went 
into effect in February. 

The Federation said its survey, covering 
54,308 of the Nation’s 4.7 million independ- 
ent businesses, showed a 12 per cent de- 
crease in employment since the new wage 
law went into effect. The Federation warned 
the loss of jobs is increasing. 


I ask that the bill be appropriately re- 
ferred. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in its entirely and that the 
newspaper article be printed in the REC- 
on as à part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and article will be printed in the RECORD 
as requested. 

The bill (S. 2281) to exempt certain 
businesses whose annual volume of sales 
made or business done is less than $500,- 
000 from the application of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act of 1938, introduced by 
Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its ti- 
tle, referred to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2281 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 3(s) (1) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) is an enterprise whose annual gross 
volume of sales made or business done is not 
less than $500,000 (exclusive of excise taxes 
at the retail level which are separately 
stated) or is a gasoline service establishment 
whose annual gross volume of sales is not 
less than $250,000 (exclusive of excise taxes 
at the retail level which are separately 
stated): 

(b) Section 13 (a) (2) of such Act 18 
amended by striking out “such establishment 
has an annual dollar volume of sales which 
is less than $250,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “such establishment (except a gaso- 
line service establishment) has an annual 
dollar volume of sales which is less than 
$500,000 (exclusive of excise taxes at the re- 
tail level which are separately stated) or is a 
gasoline service establishment and has an 
annual dollar volume of sales which is less 
than $250,000”. 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective thirty days following 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


The article presented by Mr. DIRKSEN 
is as follows: 


Wace or $1.40 Is BLAMED ror DIP IN HIRING 


The National Federation of Independent 
Business claimed yesterday that more than 
half a million persons have lost their jobs 
as a result of the new Federal minimum 
wage. 

The Federation said results of its con- 
tinuous field surveys show 588,000 have lost 
their jobs so far as an apparent result of the 
$1.40 an hour minimum wage that went into 
effect in February. 

The Federation said its survey, covering 
54,308 of the Nation's 4.7 million independ- 
ent businesses, showed a 12 per cent de- 
crease in employment since the new wage 
law went into effect. The Federation warned 
the loss of jobs is increasing. 

As a result of the new law, the Federa- 
tion said, more and more small businessmen 
are working out methods and buying equip- 
ment that will permit them to fire their least 
skilled employes. 


INCORPORATION OF UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA STANDARDS 
INSTITUTE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a pro- 
posal to te the United States 
of America Standards Institute. 

The purpose, as recited in the bill, is to 
act as the national coordinating institu- 
tion for voluntary standardization in the 
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United States of America through which 
organizations concerned with standardi- 
zation may cooperate in recognizing, es- 
tablishing, and improving standards of 
the United States of America, based on 
a consensus of parties at interest, to the 
end that such standards remain dy- 
namic; that duplication of work is mini- 
mized; that promulgation of conflicting 
standards may be avoided; and that in- 
dividual enterprise and initiative is en- 
couraged. 

Mr. President, I doubt whether we ap- 
propriately appreciate what mechanical 
standardization means to this country 
and to our industry. I think back to the 
time, for example, when there were 
scarcely two countries among the more 
sophisticated countries of the world 
where railroad gauges were precisely the 
same, Therefore, a railroad car from a 
French railroad could not run on an 
American railroad and vice versa. The 
same thing happened as far as screw 
threads were concerned. When screw 
threads were spaced differently they 
could not be mixed up and there was 
nothing but confusion throughout indus- 
try. 
Mr. President, this is one of the most 
important matters of which I am aware. 
That is the reason this organization 
should have a Federal charter, so that 
it can go forward with this highly impor- 
tant work. The matter will, of course, 
come before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. I trust that in due time we can 
expedite action on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2282) to incorporate the 
United States of America Standards In- 
stitute, introduced by’ Mr. DIRKSEN, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing a bill today that would remove 
an inequity in the civil service retirement 
system. 

Since 1955, employees of the Govern- 
ment who have transferred to interna- 
tional organizations for periods of up to 
3 years have been entitled to full credit 
for the time served for the purposes of 
computing their annuities. 

Those who have served in interna- 
tional organizations before that time are 
not so fortunate. They are generally en- 
titled to be credited for only one-half 
the period served in an international or- 
ganization. Futhermore, if they were not 
reemployed with the Federal Govern- 
ment immediately after terminating 
their employment with the international 
organization, they are entitled to no 
credit at all. 

Mr. President, the bill I introduce to- 
day would remove this discrepancy. Sub- 
ject to a requirement that they make a 
deposit calculated on the basis of the 
salary they received, those who have 
served with international organizations 
before 1955 will be treated in the same 
CCC 
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Mr. President, I send the bill to the 
desk and ask that it be appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2284) to allow certain serv- 
ice with international organizations to 
be considered creditable service for civil 
service retirement purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Cooper, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


TRANSFER OF PANOLA AND SHELBY 
COUNTIES, TEX., FROM THE TY- 
LER DIVISION TO THE MARSHALL 
DIVISION OF THE US. DISTRICT 
COURT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide for the transfer of Panola 
and Shelby Counties, Tex., from the Ty- 
ler division to the Marshall division of 
the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Texas. 

The effect of this legislation would be 
to correct a difficulty in the present divi- 
sion of the district. These two counties 
are much closer to Marshall than to Ty- 
ler. The most direct route to Tyler for 
someone living in northern Panola Coun- 
ty, for example, would take him through 
Marshall. This transfer of jurisdiction 
will result in a substantial saving of time 
and expense to litigants, members of the 
bar, and jurors. This will be an economy 
in the operation of the courts. 

This measure has the support of the 
members of the bar of Harrison, Panola, 
and Shelby Counties, Tex., and the ap- 
proval of the chief judge of the District 
Court for the Eastern District of Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2286) to provide for the 
inclusion of Panola and Shelby Counties, 
Tex., within the Marshall division of the 
Eastern District for the US. District 
Courts in Texas, introduced by Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


THE RIVER BASINS RESEARCH ACT 
OF 1967 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to pro- 
vide for additional research and training 
under the Water Resources Research Act 
of 1964. In particular, this measure would 
be directed at solving water resource 
problems in large river basins and would 
authorize increased opportunities for 
investigation, study, and training in this 
important field. As our knowledge about 
water pollution increases and our con- 
trol techniques and facilities become 
more complex and numerous, there is an 
ever increasing need for highly skilled 
and trained personnel which this bill 
would attempt to meet. 

As one of those who has strongly sup- 
ported the Water Resources Research 
Act of 1964, the Water Quality and 
the Water Resources Planning Acts 
of 1965, and the increased authori- 
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zation for water resource research in 
1966, I am very pleased that the Fed- 
eral Government has taken the lead dur- 
ing the last few years in encouraging 
the study of water quality control prob- 
lems and the maintenance of desirable 
water standards. Congress took a mo- 
mentous step forward in 1964 when it 
authorized substantial grants to each 
State for the purpose of helping to es- 
tablish a water resources in- 
stitute at a college or university in that 
State. Although the act of 1964 pro- 
vided for an additional $1 million to be 
appropriated for each of the next 9 years 
for grants and contracts to educational 
institutions, State and local govern- 
ments, or private institutions for re- 
search into water problems, Congress in 
1966 generously raised this amount to $5 
million for the fiscal year 1967, and au- 
thorized an additional million dollars 
for each year until the annual total 
reaches $10 million in the fiscal year 
1972. I have no doubt that these ex- 
penditures will be made wisely and that 
from them will flow sizable benefits to the 
American people. 

The bill I am proposing today is sup- 
plemental to and in addition to that 
which has already been established. It 
would not repeal or restrict in any way 
that which has been accom- 
plished. Rather, it would focus atten- 
tion on the needs and problems of large 
river basins as such, assuring that in 
each such basin there would be estab- 
lished a water resource institute whose 
primary function would be the careful 
study and analysis of that particular 
river basin as an entity. It should be 
pointed out that this would not involve 
any duplication of facilities or services; 
wherever possible, the Secretary of the 
Interior would be directed to make 
necessary arrangements for the insti- 
tutes which are contemplated under sec- 
tion 100 of the 1964 act to serve as the 
water resource institute for each par- 
ticular large river basin, However, in 
case none of the institutes established 
under the 1964 law are able to fulfill this 
function, then the Secretary could enter 
into arrangements with other educa- 
tional institutions for this purpose. 

Mr. President, the need for establish- 
ing water quality standards and the in- 
creasing necessity for diligent compli- 
_ ance with these standards by municipali- 

ties, industrialists, and agriculturalists 
demands greater knowledge of a river 
as an organic, entity. The interaction of 
fiows into a stream channel from both 
the cultural and physical sources has, 
as yet, never been completely defined for 
any major river or river system. Knowl- 
edge of the interrelationship of biologi- 
cal, chemical, and physical components 
in a flowing stream could enable more 
complete control of water quality while 
utilizing the surface water resource for 
the maximum benefit to man. 

If river basin research and training 
institutes are established for each large 
river basin, they could provide the facili- 
ties and staff necessary for study and 
evaluation of that river system and rec- 
ommend specific measures for its con- 
trol. Each river basin in this Nation pre- 
sents a different pattern of land use, a 
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different industrial complex, a different 
pattern of human occupancy. Because 
no two rivers can be expected to respond 
identically to the varied landscapes 
through which they flow, no common 
pattern of controls can be expected to 
result in equally desirable conditions of 
water quality. As increasing use is made 
of our surface water supply, we must 
have knowledge which will enable the 
projection of river quality conditions with 
anticipated greater use; without such 
ability based upon fact, we can expect 
only to attempt solutions to existing 
problems, never to attain the position of 
management of the resource. The river 
basin research institutes proposed in the 
bill, through specific control programs 
designed for a river as an ecological unit, 
could provide the basis for continuing 
management. 

Scattered throughout many river ba- 
sins are numerous small communities 
and small industries which, individually, 
contribute only minor quantities of waste 
effluent. Collectively, however, they can 
have a significant role in the deteriora- 
tion of the stream or river into which 
these effluents are poured. To many of 
these communities and industries, the 
cost of establishing control measures and 
treatment facilities, or even the cost of 
the research necessary to determine the 
needed facilities, would be a prohibitive 
financial burden. The creation of re- 
search institutes would provide the op- 
portunity for evaluation of the conditions 
which exist and would encourage the 
adoption of control measures to protect 
streams from pollution. 

Many industries, municipalities, and 
State and local governmental units de- 
sirous of establishing and maintaining 
adequate facilities to minimize pollution 
of water resources find it extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to locate adequate- 
ly trained personnel whom they can em- 
ploy for this purpose. The bill proposes 
that fellowship grants, administered 
through institutions of higher learning 
offering advanced degrees in the fields 
associated with water quality control, as 
well as specialized short-term training, 
should be authorized. If adopted, this 
would provide opportunities for needed 
research, as well as the training of per- 
sonnel, and it would permit the applica- 
tion of practical techniques and scien- 
tific procedures to existing problems. The 
present and anticipated shortage of 
trained personnel can be alleviated only 
by attracting students to this field 
through provision of adequate facilities 
in a realistic training situation. 

Additionally, the provision of training 
grants would permit local governmental 
units, as well as industry and agriculture, 
to obtain much needed in-service train- 
ing to up-grade local programs of water 
quality control. Experts in this field have 
reported to me that the present demands 
for personnel has resulted in the employ- 
ment of persons with little or very lim- 
ited training for the job to be done, and 
the general lack of opportunity for addi- 
tional training for these persons to im- 
prove their competency imposes a defi- 
nite obstacle to achieving any rapid ad- 
vance in obtaining better quality waters. 

The river research and training insti- 
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tutes proposed in this bill could help pro- 
vide op not now sufficiently 
available to solve today’s water quality 
control problems, At the same time, they 
would serve as primary centers for study 
and analysis of the interrelated water 
resource problems in our major river ba- 
sins. For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
believe this approach merits serious con- 
sideration and prompt attention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2290) to provide for addi- 
tional research and training pursuant to 
the Water Resources Research Act of 
1964 in order to solve the particular 
water resources problems in large river 
basins, introduced by Mr. Baya, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


COMPENSATION UNDER THE WAR 
CLAIMS ACT OF 1948 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to pro- 
vide for the continuance of certain com- 
pensation under the War Claims Act of 
1948 and for an increase in the amount 
of such compensation. Let me state at 
the outset that this bill, if adopted, would 
apply to a very limited number of U.S. 
citizens who suffered injury while they 
were interned by the enemy in the Far 
East during World War II and who have 
ceased to receive compensation because, 
with the passage of time, their payments 
have reached the present statutory max- 
imum. 

A number of civilians, many of whom 
were employees of the U.S. Government, 
were captured by the Japanese in the 
early months of World War IL and in- 
terned in prison camps. During confine- 
ment, many of these individuals suffered 
great hardship, contracted serious dis- 
eases and incurred physical injuries. 
Congress recognized the contributions 
and sacrifices made by these people by 
passing the War Claims Act of 1948 and 
adopting basic amendments in 1954 and 
1962. 

The amount of compensation these 
civilian internees have been paid has not 
been large. In addition to assistance with 
medical and hospital costs, disability 
payments have been made to former ci- 
vilian employees of the Government who 
suffered permanent injuries while in 
prison camps, Disability payments, which 
are administered by the Bureau of Em- 
ployee’s Compensation in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, under the law are deter- 
mined on the assumption that the aver- 
age weekly wage of the recipient was 
equal to $37.50. Thus, a former employee 
who incurred a 50-percent disability is 
entitled to a monthly compensation of 
one-half of $140.00, or $70 per month. 

Unfortunately, not only are payments 
low but also those who incurred partial 
disability can receive no more than a 
total of $7,500 in payments under the 
law. The maximum limitation does not 
apply to those internees who have been 
determined to have suffered 100-percent 
disability. This differential treatment, 
coupled with the fact that the maximum 
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compensation for employees incurring 
injuries since 1946 has been greatly in- 
creased, appears to be inconsistent if not 
unfair. It seems to me that there is ample 
reason for modifying the law in order 
to remove completely the maximum al- 
location for partial disability and in- 
creasing modestly the amount of benefit 
these former employees may receive. 

Available information indicates that 
no more than 5,000 persons ever sought 
compensation for injury or disability 
under section 5(f) of the War Claims 
Act of 1948. At present, approximately 
200 are now receiving monetary benefits 
under this section, while 600 or 700 have 
been getting medical assistance. My bill 
would make it possible for these 200 
former employees, many of whom have 
reached retirement age and suffer from 
various infirmities, to continue to receive 
assistance after their total payments 
have reached $7,500. In addition, it would 
permit a number of others whose pay- 
ments expired some time in the past be- 
cause of this limit, to be entitled to 
future payments. Let me point out that 
the bill would not retroactively reim- 
burse these persons for any period of 
time during which they have not been 
eligible for payments. To the contrary, 
compensation payments would not be re- 
sumed until at least 1 month after this 
bill is enacted. 

In addition to removing the $7,500 
maximum limitation, the bill would in- 
crease the monthly disability payments 
to 125 percent of the amount otherwise 
provided under the law. In view of the 
marked rise during the last two decades 
in the cost of living and in both gov- 
ernmental and private compensation 
programs, an increase of one-fourth in 
these benefits seems to be both modest 
and equitable. Note that under the new 
schedule a person with a 50-percent dis- 
ability determination would receive only 
$17.50 per month additional payment be- 
yond the present level, or a total monthly 
payment of $87.50. 

Even though this measure would af- 
fect the welfare of a comparatively small 
number of people, to each individual in- 
volved it could mean much in the remain- 
ing years of life. Many of these employ- 
ees were middle aged at the time of their 
imprisonment and now are approaching 
or have entered retirement. Because of 
their disabilities, few have been able to 
carry on their former type of employ- 
ment on a regular, full-time basis. Let 
me single out one example which has 
come to my attention as an illustration 
of the need which exists. The particular 
person I have in mind was a civilian em- 
ployee of the Navy in the Philippines at 
the time of his capture and internment 
by the Japanese. He sustained multiple 
injuries for which he was declared later 
to be eligible for compensation, and in 
addition has received medical care at 
Government expense. Because of an in- 
jury to his spine and other related ill- 
nesses, he has been able to work only in 
limited occupations and has been hos- 
pitalized on numerous occasions. Now at 
age 76, unable to work, and having sev- 
eral years ago reached the maximum 
limit of $7,500 in compensation which the 
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law provides, he is clearly in need of 
financial assistance. 

Mr. President, it is time that this sit- 
uation be rectified. The present maxi- 
mum limitation on total payments for 
those who were partially disabled should 
be removed and the amount of compen- 
sation should be increased to a realistic 
figure. It is my impression that failure to 
change the act previously has been partly 
due to oversight and to the small number 
of persons directly involved. Apparently 
those who are charged with administer- 
ing this act would not be opposed to the 
type of amendment I am proposing. Be- 
cause most of the former Government 
employees covered by the act are near or 
have attained retirement age, and their 
number is growing less with each passing 
year, I urge that this measure be given 
prompt and sympathetic consideration 
by the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bili (S. 2291) to provide for the 
continuance of certain compensation 
under the War Claims Act of 1948 and 
for an increase in the amount of such 
compensation, introduced by Mr. BAYH, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


A STABLE AND DURABLE PEACE 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have to- 
day submitted a resolution which will 
provide a mechanism for achieving a 
stable and durable peace in the Middle 
East. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in its entirety at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
resolution will be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 155) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 


S. Res. 155 


Whereas the security and national interests 
of the United States require that there be a 
stable and durable peace in the Middle East; 
and 

Whereas the greatest bar to a long-term 
settlement of the differences between the 
Arab and Israeli people is the chronic short- 
age of fresh water, useful work, and an ade- 
quate food supply; and 

Whereas the United States now has avail- 
able the technology and the resources to al- 
leviate these shortages and to provide a base 
for peaceful cooperation betwen the countries 
involved: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the prompt design, construction, and 
operation of nuclear desalting plants will 
provide large quantities of fresh water to 


both Arab and Israeli territories and, thereby, 
will result in— 


(1) new jobs for the many refugees; 

(2) an enormous increase in the agricul- 
tural productivity of existing wastelands; 

(3) a broad base for cooperation between 
the Israeli and Arab Governments; and 

(4) a further demonstration of the United 
States efforts to find peaceful solutions to 
areas of conflict; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President is requested 
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to pursue these objectives, as reflecting the 
sense of the Senate, within and outside the 
United Nations and with all nations similarly 
minded, as being in the highest national in- 
terest of the United States. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, the greatest bar to a long-term 
settlement of the differences between the 
Arab and Israel people is the chronic 
shortage of fresh water, useful work, and 
an adequate food supply. Former Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower and Adm. 
Lewis L. Strauss, former Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, have 
proposed an imaginative solution to 
these problems and I believe the Senate 
should promptly indicate its support for 
the plan. The plan envisages the con- 
struction of three very large nuclear de- 
salting plants which will provide tremen- 
dous quantities of fresh water to the arid 
lands of the Middle East. 

The abundant supply of water will, of 
course, result in an enormous increase 
in agricultural productivity and in many 
jobs for the refugees now wandering 
aimlessly in the desert areas. The Eisen- 
hower plan further provides a broad base 
for cooperation between the Israel and 
Arab Governments and would be a tan- 
gible demonstration of the U.S. efforts 
to find peaceful solutions to areas of 
confiict. Support for this plan was also 
voiced by the Republican coordinating 
committee when, on July 24, 1967, it 
recommended: 

The United States should propose a broad- 
scale development plan for all Middle East- 
ern states which agree to live peacefully with 
their neighbors. 

The Republican Party would not willingly 
see the rehabilitation of the Middle East 
become a political issue in the United States. 
Our country’s efforts to bring peace to that 
war-torn region should continue to be bi- 
partisan. In this spirit we hope for vigorous 
Administration and widespread public sup- 
port for the bold and imaginative Eisenhower 
Plan to bring water, work and food to the 
Middle East. 

This constructive proposal would provide 
huge atomic plants to desalt sea water, the 
first of which would produce as much fresh 
water as the entire Jordan River system. 
This in turn would irrigate desert lands to 
support the Arab refugees and bring yearned 
for prosperity to both Arab and Israeli 
territories. 

The Eisenhower Plan is sufficiently far- 
reaching to encompass all Middle Eastern 
states, and all should be invited to adhere. 
However, even if some should decline, the 
Plan could be initiated pending their later 
cooperation. The construction of the first 
plant would require the agreement of only 
two or three countries, such as Israel, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, or Lebanon. Once the immense 
benefits of the vast increase in water sup- 
plies become evident for all to see, it would 
be difficult for any Middle Eastern leader to 
deny his people — 1 opportunity to share 
in the prosperity being created. 


Widespread bipartisan support for the 
plan has also appeared in a number of 
leading newspapers and periodicals. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp editorials published in the 
. York Times and the Washington 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the New York Times, July 23, 1967] 
EIENHOWER’S Minzast PLAN 


The fighting has been over for six weeks in 
the Middle East but the first steps have yet to 
be taken toward peace. The debates of the 
emergency General Assembly have, as an- 
ticipated, proved futile. While the Security 
Council has sent United Nations observers 
to Suez, war has merely been replaced by an 
armed truce that Soviet weapons shipments 
could convert into another round of combat. 
It is essential now that diplomacy be de- 
ployed in more constructive work than the 
posturing, vituperation and propaganda. of 
this Assembly session called at Moscow’s 
insistence. 

The elements of a settlement are known: 
Israeli troop withdrawals; termination of 
Arab belligerency and recognition of Israel's 
right to live; resettlement of Arab refugees 
by both sides; free navigation in Aqaba and 
Suez; agreed borders; special status for the 
Old City of Jerusalem or at least its religious 
shrines; fair division of water; regional eco- 
nomic development; demilitarized zones; a 
U.N. presence; pledges of nonuse of force, in- 
eluding guerrilla raids; limitation of arms 
deliveries. 

The question is how to begin. Which of 
these elements, put in place, can lay the 
foundation for the others in a stable struc- 
ture? x 

An imaginative new approach is urgently 
needed. It could lie in an audacious attack 
on the two most rocaicitrant elements in the 
twenty-year Arab-Israeli conflict—water and 
refugees. Former President Eisenhower is 
sponsoring such a plan, as C. L. Sulzberger's 
columns reported last week. It is a plan so 
daring in its conception and so huge in size 
that it could conceivably capture the imagi- 
nation of many who now are too absorbed in 
nursing their hatreds to be distracted by 
smaller proposals. Mr. Eisenhower’s idea 
which has been worked out in some detail 
by Admiral Lewis Strauss, dwarfs all previ- 
ous development plans, including the John- 
ston Plan of his own Administration which 
calied for sharing the remaining unused 
water of the Jordan River. It is four times 
the size of a similar project suggested in 
London last month by Baron Edmund de 
Rothschild. 


Mr. Eisenhower would provide the Mideast 
with three gigantic atomic plants to desalt 
sea water, the first of which would produce 
as much fresh water as the combined flow 
of the whole Jordan River and all its tribu- 
tarles. The three plants together would be 
the equivalent of two-and-a-half Jordan 
Rivers. They could irrigate vast. desert 
regions and bring into bloom a new California 
in the Middle East, large enough to resettle 
all the Arab refugees and, with industry 
stimulated by cheap atomic power, to raise 
living standards generally in the Arab world. 

The economic feasibility of atomic water- 
desalting in this area already has been favor- 
ably evaluated by Israel. Construction of a 
first plant, far smaller than those projected 
in the new plan, has been shown to be eco- 
nomic if credit can be obtained at 3½ per 
cent interest. Larger plants would produce 
water more cheaply. Some experts believe 
that a chartered corporation like Comsat that 
would raise public and private funds inter- 
nationally could not only finance the 
Plants. the total cost would be less than one 
year’s expenditure on the moon program— 
but pay a return to investors, 

Unlike previous development plans, which 
depended on Arab-Israeli agreement, this one 
obviously could go forward in one or two 
countries at a time—starting with Israel and 
Jordan perhaps, or Israel, Jordan and Egypt. 
Once under way, it would be difficult for 
other countries to stay out. If there are politi- 
cal objections to American plants, French, 
British or Russian desalting plants could be 
contracted for. 
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The aim would be to change the atmos- 
phere in the Middle East. An attempt would 
be made to turn the focus of thoughts from 
the hatred and feuds of the past to the op- 
portunities of the future. To fight over 
buckets of water and strips of desert should 
begin to seem ridiculous when whole rivers 
and miles of fertile fields can be obtained 
more easily. If that day of wisdom can be 
reached, border problems and other ques- 
tions should prove easier to negotiate. 


[From the Washington Star] 
WATER FOR THE MIDDLE East 


A plan to enhance the regional economic 
development of the Middle East by means of 
water desalting plants is now on President 
Johnson’s desk. The basic idea is constructive 
and worthy. Indeed, at a time when arms are 
again pouring into the Arab lands, it looks 
like one of the few positive steps that might 
be taken toward peace in the area. 

The author of the plan is Lewis L. Strauss, 
former chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. President Eisenhower has enthusias- 
tically forwarded the blueprint to the White 
House. The program calls for constructing 
three huge nuclear desalinization plants, 
capable of producing rivers of fresh water. 
One would be on the Mediterranean coast of 
Israel, another in the Gaza Strip, and a third 
in Jordan on the Gulf of Aqaba. Much of the 
output of these plants would be used by re- 
settled refugees. 

Clean, sweet water is a magical element in 
the Middle East. The Israelis already have 
shown what miracles can be performed with 
it by irrigating citrus and other crops in the 
desert. And both Strauss and Eisenhower 
think water may be the universal solvent to 
wash away ancient ethnic hatreds in that 
region. 

It will take an act of political statesman- 
ship on President Johnson’s part to endorse 
this plan. Admiral Strauss at one time was 
cordially disliked in the Senate, which re- 
fused to confirm him as Secretary of Com- 
merce in 1959. Johnson was among those vot- 
ing against the appointment. 

And although Eisenhower’s interest in 
Middle Eastern water problems goes back 
more than a decade, President Johnson also 
has been active in this area, pushing ahead 
with studies on a US.-Israeli nuclear desa- 
linization project on the Mediterranean much 
like one of those Strauss proposed. 

There are reasons to hope that the Arabs 
will listen to talk about water. Both Israel 
and five Arab nations that had wrangled for 
years over the Jordan’s waters have been 
represented at international conferences here 
on desalinization. Just the other day, Egypt's 
President Nasser, striking a new note of mod- 
eration, said he would be agreeable to talks 
with the United States, presumably to re- 
establish diplomatic relations. If he will talk 
about this, perhaps the door will remain ajar 
for discussion of water too. 

The plan—whether one gives it a Strauss or 
Johnson label—is a fresh note of hope. It de- 
seryes a thorough public airing and biparti- 
san support. 


THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1967—_AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 259 


Mr. MILLER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 1872) to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 260 

Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr. 
Tower, Mr. HIcKENLOOPER, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. SPARKMAN and Mr. STENNIS) pro- 
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posed amendments to Senate bill 1872, 
supra, which were ordered to be printed. 


ELECTIONS IN SAIGON 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, this 
morning’s New York Times contains 
some interesting comments by Mr. James 
P. Brown, a member of the editorial board 
of the New York Times, concerning the 
coming elections in Saigon. 

In his article, Mr. Brown presents a 
brief summary of the events.of the past 
18 months relating to the elections and 
the problems our Government faces in 
its announced objective of assisting the 
South Vietnamese people achieve self- 
determination. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘TROUBLED OUTLOOK FOR SAIGON’S ELECTIONS 
(By James P. Brown) 

Eighteen months ago at Honolulu, the 
President of the United States and the mili- 
tary rulers of South Vietnam mutually 
pledged to hold, free elections that would 
offer the people of South Vietnam a govern- 
ment of their own choosing. 

From the United States point of view, such 
elections were a moral and practical neces- 
sity. They were needed to introduce in Saigon 
a popular government that would justify to 
an increasingly skeptical world the pro- 
claimed American objective of self-deter- 
mination for the South Vietnamese people. 
They were also needed to install a Saigon 
government capable of rallying support 
throughout the countryside for the faltering 
war and pacification efforts. 

Returning from Honolulu, Premier Ky 
made no move to set the Constitution- 
building process in motion. He talked vaguely 
of elections toward the end of 1967. But, 
bolstered by the endorsement he had received 
from President Johnson, the Premier moved 
to strengthen his dictatorial grasp on the 
Saigon Government. 

However, he misjudged the temper of the 
South Vietnamese people—and apparently of 
some of his own military associates as well. 
When the Premier abruptly dismissed the 
popular commander of the First Corps Area, 
demonstrations broke out in the northern 
cities of Hue and Danang, demanding an 
end to military rule. In the face of mount- 
ing protest, which soon spread to Saigon, Ky 
hastily promised early elections and a speedy 
return to civilian rule, 

Weeks later, however, after demonstrators 
had been suppressed in a bold show of force, 
Ky withdrew many of his promises. He was 
still committed irrevocably to elections; but 
he moved skillfully to devise an electoral 
process that would maximize the influence 
of the junta, minimize the impact of the 
Buddhists and insure continuing military 
rule for at least another year. 

DOUBTS ABOUT JUNTA 

Two months before the September 1966 
voting for a Constituent Assembly, a Times 
correspondent reported from Saigon: “The 
generals appear to regard the election and 
Constitution-making process as largely a 
method to legitimize their own power and 
not as steps toward an eventual civilian gov- 
ernment.” 

The election itself was something less 
than a model as a free expression of popu- 
lar will. Not only Communists, but “pro- 
Communists” and “neutralists” were barred 
from the ballot, categories broad enough 
to permit the exclusion of almost anyone of 
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whom the regime disapproved. There were 
widespread reports of government pressure 
to turn out a big vote, and to elect govern- 
ment sponsored candidates. 

Within these limitations, however, the bal- 
loting was conducted with surprising effi- 
ciency and without many of the more fla~ 
grant abuses that had been customary in 
previous Vietnamese elections, Although the 
117-man Assembly that was chosen was 
drawn largely from the old, privileged urban 
elite dominant since the last days of the 
French, its members began to display signs 
of independence. 

This democratic spirit was soon tem- 
pered, however, by from the junta. 
It obtained, in the end, essentially the kind 
of Constitution it wanted, though not with- 
out some compromise. 

Having successfully engineered the writ- 
ing of a Constitution that could become the 
vehicle for continued, strong military rule— 
as in Korea—and having promoted an elec- 
tion law weighted heavily in their favor, the 
military leaders might have reasonably been 
expected to play the election game accord- 

ing to rules they had largely determined. 
This has not been the case. 

In the past few months, the military men 
have violated rules on campaigning and cen- 
sorship. They have obliged the Assembly to 
eliminate two serious rivals. They have har- 
assed their civilian opponents, 

EMBASSY SILENCE 

And in an ultimate show of contempt for 
the whole electoral process, they have passed 
the word—now retracted under Washington 
pressure—that no matter who wins they in- 
tend to go right on setting national policy 
through a “military affairs committee.” 

In the fact of these indignities, the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Saigon has maintained a re- 
sounding silence. Assistant Secretary of State 
William Bundy offers unpersuasive denials 
that anything is seriously amiss, And other 
high officials in Washington continue to 
boast of “democratic” development in Viet- 
nam in superlatives that make the realities 
of Saigon all the more appalling. Unless 
Saigon and Washington move much more 
resolutely to salvage their Honolulu pledge, 
the turn will be downward toward disaster. 
It is late, but not too late. 


U.S. BOMBING NEAR THE CHINESE 
BORDER 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, a few mo- 
ments ago the distinguished majority 
leader commented on the bombing of a 
bridge in North Vietnam near the Com- 
munist Chinese border, a 1 minute's 
flight from the border. The bombing of 
this target and targets always nearer the 
center of Hanoi definitely represents a 
change in policy by our Government. 
Many including myself had hoped that 
the President and the administration 
would adopt another type of policy, the 
cessation of bombing in North Vietnam to 
seek negotiation rather than one of es- 
calation of bombing activities. 

I voice the hope that, if not before the 
elections have been held, then after the 
elections have been held in South Viet- 
nam, the administration will test the 
course toward negotiation, one that many 
have suggested and the one which I 
have emphasized in many speeches, the 
cessation of bombing without conditions. 

Mr. President, there has been a grow- 
ing chorus in the Congress for intensi- 
fied bombing, but I do not believe it rep- 
resents any additional support for bomb- 
ing. Those who advocate this course, have 
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done so for some time, and now, perhaps, 
speak with a louder voice. I would point 
out, however, that the proposal I have 
made for an unconditional cessation of 
bombing, has received support from Sen- 
ators and Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, some of whom heretofore 
had supported intensified bombing. Many 
agree that cessation would test the will- 
ingness of North Vietnam to enter nego- 
tiations. I hope the administration will 
make a decision—if not before the elec- 
tion, after the election—to cease the 
bombing unconditionally to determine if 
we can find a way toward negotiation and 
settlement of the war. 


INCREDIBLY RECKLESS BOMBING 
OF NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
within the last 2 days our warplanes have 
bombed railroads, bridges, and buildings 
in North Vietnam so far to the north of 
Hanoi that the targets bombed, evidently 
on order of President Johnson, are with- 
in 10 miles of the border of Communist 
China. This is an incredibly reckless ac- 
tion and in addition, a stupid one. 

Then, over the weekend here at home 
we observed the spectacle of Adm. Ulysses 
Grant Sharp, commanding our fleet in 
the Pacific deviating from his duties and 
appearing on television advocating great- 
er escalation of our involvement in Viet- 
nam and bombing of more targets in 
North Vietnam, including Haiphong 
Harbor. 

Gen. Harold K. Johnson, Chief of Staff 
of our Army, also appeared on television 
and insisted that the South Vietnamese 
presidential elections to be held Septem- 
ber 3 will be honest. He denied that the 
Saigon regime’s military junta of 10 gen- 
erals, who overcame the duly elected 
civilian government of South Vietnam by 
a military coup, have by their actions 
turned the coming elections into a farce 
and a fraud. 

Here we have a spectacle of a top 
admiral and the Chief of Staff of the 
Army uttering policy statements, step- 
ping out of their roles as Army and naval 
officers. With a tremendous war effort 
such as we are making with more than 
one-half million fighting men waging war 
in Southeast Asia, obviously professional 
officers of our Armed Forces, who would 
ordinarily have been retired following 20 
or 30 years of active duty as colonels in 
the Army or captains in the Navy, be- 
come generals and admirals. Many hun- 
dreds of them now confidently aspire to, 
and achieve, promotions to be generals 
and admirals before retiring from the 
armed services. This is the unfortunate 
end result of increasing the number of 
our Armed Forces to well over 3 million, 
fighting an American war, and permit- 
ting the generals and admirals in the 
Pentagon to have this Nation police the 
entire world and to play an increasingly 
large role in formulating national 
policy. 

Mr. President, as an example of that 
situation, I refer to the sending of three 
of our airplanes into the Congo to give 
logistic support to President Mobutu of 
the Congo; and sending those planes 
there without informing the Congress. 
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General Johnson, in his television re- 
marks, said he previously had doubts re- 
garding the coming election and won- 
dered whether it would be an honest 
election. So, he said he raised the issue 
earlier this week with Gen. Cao Van 
Vien, South Vietnam’s Chief of the Joint 
General Staff, and General Vien “assured 
me that there would be honest elections.” 
General Johnson added, “and I believe 
him. He is a straightforward man.” 

Vietnam over thousands of years has 
been one nation. Furthermore, the 
Geneva agreement of 1954 stated: 

The military demarcation line at the 17th 
parallel is provisional and should not in any 
way be considered as constituting a political 
or territorial boundary. 


This is a clear statement that this is a 
demarcation line, or zone, within a coun- 
try and very clearly there is no “aggres- 
sion” from the north. Very definitely this 
is a civil war in Vietnam. Furthermore, 
General Westmoreland has stated that 
the bulk of the VC fighting us in South 
Vietnam were born and reared in the 
Mekong Delta. Gen. Richard Stillwell, his 
second in command, stated that 80 per- 
cent of the Vietcong fighting against us 
in the Mekong Delta which is south of 
Saigon were born and reared in that area. 

It is unfortunate that we tolerate gen- 
erals and admirals speaking out publicly 
on matters of foreign policy. It would be 
well if President Johnson would recall 
the fact that when Prime Minister 
Churchill was in this country during 
World War II and it was suggested to 
him by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
that the Chief of Staff of the Armed 
Forces of Great Britain, who accom- 
panied him, should be invited to address 
a joint session of the U.S. Congress, the 
Prime Minister responded immediately 
and vigorously: 

His Majesty’s government speaks through 
me, its First Minister, not through some 
general. 


REASONS FOR A RESIGNATION 
FROM U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted at 
the end of my remarks a statement of 
resignation from the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy submitted by a young citizen of my 
State whom I had the honor to nominate 
as a cadet. The statement sets forth 
clearly, thoughtfully, and without re- 
crimination the cadet’s reasons for re- 
signing. I believe that it is of interest, 
first because it tells something about the 
way in which our professional officers are 
trained, but, more important, because it 
is a statement of the essentially civilian 
values of our democratic society. It 
seems clear that this young man has re- 
signed from the Military Academy not 
for lack of respect for the Academy and 
the U.S. Army but because of a positive 
preference for freedom of thought and 
freedom of action, values which inevi- 
tably are circumscribed in the Armed 
Forces. 

Although I fully respect this cadet’s 
reasons for resigning from the Military 
Academy, I believe that he probably 
would have made a good officer. I cer- 
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tainly have no regret for having nomi- 

nated him. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. Corps oF CADETS, 
West Point, N.Y., February 18, 1967. 

Subject Resignation. 

To Tactical Officer, Company A, 2nd Regi- 
ment U.S. Corps of Cadets, West Point, 
NY. 

1. I hereby tender my resignation as a 
cadet, and request that it be accepted to 
take effect immediately. 

2. My reasons for resigning are as follows: 

a. After having completed two years of 
study here at the Military Academy, I have 
decided that I no longer desire to remain 
here as a cadet, nor do I desire a Regular 
Army commission and a career in the Army. 
This is obviously a change from my earlier 
choice, and my decision to resign has been 
arrived at after a prolonged and thorough 
consideration of all the possible ramifica- 
tions, I have been contemplating such a de- 
cision for over a year, and I have done every- 
thing possible to obtain objective appraisal 
and independent advice from various parties. 
It has been a difficult decision, but I feel 
it is one that I must make. I believe I have 
had sufficient experience as a cadet and a 
former Army dependent to make such a 
decision; I believe that I understand what 
is demanded of me as a cadet and, later, as 
an officer, and this, coupled with my chang- 
ing values and goals, has led me to the 
conclusion that I cannot nor will not ful- 
fill the requirements for a successful career 
in the Army. Since the deadline for such a 
decision is rapidly approaching (due to di- 
rectives from the Department of Army), and 
I can see no reason to embark upon an un- 
desired career only to change careers later in 
life, I have made the final decision. There 
are a great number of factors which have 
caused me to reject my early desires for 
such a career. Some of these factors lie with- 
in the Academy and the Army, while others 
are purely personal in nature. 

b. I have found through my training and 
contact with the military establishment, 
limited though that training and contact 
may be, that I do no fit well into the system. 
I have found that the tasks encountered by 
a junior officer are to me, at best, tolerable 
and, at worst, quite undesirable. Some men 
may derive great personal satisfaction in 
leading a platoon or company of enlisted 
men through the rigors of combat or com- 
bat training—I do not. I derive no personal 
satisfaction from the strict orderliness of 
the military establishment, nor in a supreme 
devotion to duty, when such duty is merely 
to execute without question the wishes and 
orders of superior officers in a pyramidial 
bureaucracy. I derive no personal satisfaction 
in the prospect of being sent by my govern- 
ment to distant parts of the world to act 
as an instrument of military diplomacy, I 
find no satisfaction in a system in which I 
am given a thorough and broad education, 
and then required to adhere to a system of 
strict obedience to orders and formula. I 
do not mean to imply that an officer’s work is 
not difficult or challenging—the opposite is 
quite true. However, the work and challenge 
is all well delineated within the „with 
little room allowed for pursuit of objectives 
in new and unique ways. 

c. Since becoming a cadet, I have been 
greatly disillusioned by what I have found 
at the Military Academy. Much of the fault 
for this lies with me, since it seems I was not 
sufficiently aware of what I was to encounter. 
Nevertheless, I believe fault also lies with 
the Academy, in that the Academy did not 
fully outline what it would demand of me 
as a potential cadet. I have found a number 
of practices here at the Academy that run 
counter to my personal convictions and de- 
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sires, so much so that they have entered very 

heavily into my decision. Lest I leave the 
impression that I am dealing only with vague 
generalities, I will list a number of specifics. 
I have found intolerable the tremendous 
amount of subjugation and regimentation 
that the Corps of Cadets, and I as a member, 
has been subjected to. For much of it I can 
see no purpose, other than perhaps such 
ambiguities as “discipline” and “training”. 
For instance, I am required to attend a 
weekly Christian religious service; the ideal 
of individual freedom to worship or not to 
worship has been removed. I am confined to 
my room every evening for a “study period”, 
except on Saturdays, when I am permitted 
to leave the barracks complex so long as I ac- 
count for my absence on an absence card in 
my room. I am confined well within the lim- 
its of the post, except during leave periods 
(for a sophomore, leaves are normally 
granted at Christmas, summer, and on one 
weekend each semester). Furthermore, all 
cadets are continually subjected to punish- 
ment for a myriad of offenses, all at the dis- 
cretion of superior officers. I will now List 
a number of such cases, not for humor, but 
to illustrate the excessive regimentation en- 
countered here. A number of cadets in my 
company have been punished for not cover- 
ing themselves with sheets when sleeping. 
Cadets are continually punished for “public 
display of affections”, such as holding a 
girl’s hand at a dance, I myself was punished 
rather severely for an offense for which I 
was exonerated by a board of three officers. 
(It was explained to me by an officer that the 
punishment was necessary to “serve as an 
example“.) A number of cadets have been 
punished for sleeping during evening study 
periods. Others have been punished because 
their dates wore skirts with hemlines too far 
above the knees, in the judgment of an offi- 
cer. I could continue, but the point is made. 

In every respect, a cadet is completely reg- 
ulated and regimented. All of his activities 
are supervised by superiors, much as they 
are in the rest of the Service. However, there 
are striking differences. The military indoc- 
trination here permeates every activity— 
from recreation to religion to academics, The 
undergraduate education is administered 
almost solely by officers—all well educated 
but also continually cognizant of the need 
to discipline and regiment the student body. 
Every course is geared to its military appli- 
cation. To develop aggressive combat lead- 
ers, every cadet is pitted against his col- 
leagues in a never ending competition. 
Grades and class rank are conspicuously 
posted, intramural athletics are required for 
all, and military training is put on a com- 
petitive basis. This is perhaps good, but it 
is carried even farther and its value and 
merit then becomes questionable. For in- 
stance, all cadets are periodically required to 
pass judgment on all their classmates and 
subordinates within their company as to 
these cadets’ military aptitude. The Honor 
Code requires every cadet not only to per- 
sonally adhere to it, but to ensure that all 
other cadets do so. It is a grand system in 
which every officer monitors the cadets, and 
every cadet is required to monitor his col- 
leagues. The result is an efficiently self-po- 
liced system of rules and regulations, in 
which no deviation from the prescribed path 
can go unpunished, in one way or another. 
Each cadet is pitted against every other cadet 
in the struggle to succeed. If a cadet follows 
all the rules, he runs the risk of alienating 
himself from his contemporaries, whereas 
failure to follow all the rules can only re- 
sult in official chastisement. 

d. I would be hasty to make a decision to 
resign without examining what a career as 
an Officer has to offer, and how well I would 
fit such a career. Certainly much of the re- 
striction, subjugation, and regimentation will 
be alleviated upon tion. However, can 
one logically believe that the system of in- 
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doctrination here at the Academy is not a 
preparation for a career that embodies many 
of the same qualities? I do not believe so. 
No one can deny that the Army is a strictly 
ordered and regimented organization, far 
more so than most other professional organi- 
zations. It is precisely this strict adherence 
to doctrine that I find personally objection- 
able. I do not believe that I can perform to 
the best of my abilities under a system that 
can tolerate no deviation from a rigidly pre- 
scribed pattern. 

e. As a young adult male, I am obligated 
to render military service to my country. It 
is my intention to do so if called upon. How- 
ever, there is a great degree of difference be- 
tween voluntarily choosing a military career, 
and serving a legally required obligation. So 
long as the choice is mine to make freely, I 
can only choose a civilian occupation. 

f. I must emphasize that it is not the pur- 
pose of this letter to criticize, condemn, or 
pass judgment upon the Military Academy 
or the Army, In the first place, Iam not qual- 
ified to do so. Secondly, the Academy has 
proven over the years that it is quite capable 
of fulfilling its mission—that is, capable of 
producing superior officers. The point in 
question is whether or not I desire the Acad- 
emy to mold me into such an officer. Just as 
some people are not psychologically prepared 
to become doctors or lawyers, others are not 
so prepared to become career officers. This, of 
course, casts no doubts upon the merits of 
these professions. I am simply saying that I 
am not the type of person who could or 
would best serve the Army from a profes- 
sional point of view, I feel it is both in the 
Army’s and my own best interests that I re- 
sign now, and begin the pursuit of another 
profession. 

3. Since the date of my entrance, my 
treatment as a cadet has been without dis- 
crimination and similar to that given all 
my classmates. 

4. I am 20 years of age. My parents’ con- 
sent to my resignation is attached hereto. 

5. I understand that upon acceptance of 
my resignation I will be transferred to the 
Army Reserve in an appropriate enlisted 
grade and, that I may be ordered to active 
duty for not more than four years. 

6. I agree to liquidate any indebtedness 
to the Treasurer, U.S. Military Academy, as 
soon as possible after my account is settled 
and final statement rendered. 

7. The provisions of paragraph 35d, AR 
601-100 have been brought to my attention. 
I am aware of the fact that notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, no person who 
was a cadet at the United States Military, 
Naval, or Air Force Academies may be origi- 
nally appointed in a commissioned grade in 
the Regular Army before the date on which 
his classmates at that Academy are graduated 
and appointed as officers. In addition, no 
person who was a cadet at, but did not grad- 
uate from, an Academy may be credited, upon 
appointment as a commissioned officer in the 
Regular Army, with longer service than that 
credited to any member of his class at that 
Academy whose service in the Army has 
been continuous since graduation. 


READERS BITE ON TONGUE-IN- 
CHEEK ARTICLE 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, a column 
by Russell Baker, in the New York Times 
of August 10, 1967, apparently has mis- 
led some readers. With tongue-in-cheek, 
Mr. Baker alleges that H. Rap Brown is 
an unknown outside agitator on the pay- 
roll of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations and that Stokely Carmichael 
was invented 3 years ago by my commit- 
tee. Farfetched as this attempt at humor 
is, it must be made clear that these in- 
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dividuals are not now, ner have they 
ever been, on the payroll of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn be printed in the Recorp at this 
Point, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 10, 1967] 
RAP BROWN, A CONGRESSMEN’S FRIEND IN NEED 
(By Russell Baker) 

WASHINGTON, August 9—Many persons 
have been infuriated this summer by the 
demagogic virtuosity of H. Rap Brown, but 
very few know “Brown's” true identity. His 
real name is John Green and he is an under- 
cover outside agitator on the payroll of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

His assignment is to help Congress find in- 
expensive solutions to the nation’s racial 
problem. When racial animosity threatens to 
erupt at a given location, Green—or “Rap 
Brown,” to use his undercover name—hurries 
to the scene, delivers inflammatory ha- 
rangues and in other unsubtle ways seeks to 
make himself highly visible. 

HOW IT’S DONE 

In this way, Brown helps Congress to save 
billions. A Senate aide who insists on an- 
noymity explains. 

“If riots break out, Congress naturally has 
to investigate the cause and produce solu- 
tions to eliminate it. Some of these solutions 
can get pretty expensive. If you can discover 
that the riots are caused by outside agitators, 
however, you can let the taxpayer off cheap 
with a bill to provide prison accommoda- 
tions for any agitators caught crossing state 


Thus, as an undercover outside agitator, 
Green performs an important financial serv- 
ice for the “white power structure” for which, 
in his identity as “Brown,” he is forced to 
profess violent distate. 


LAUNCHED IN COMMITTEE 


The idea for a Congressional corps of un- 
dercover outside agitators originated three 


Mulligan—was an ambitious young lawyer 
with a theatrical taste for rhetoric and un- 
deroover work which was not satisfied by the 
humdrum of his chores on the Senate staff. 

At that time the civil-rights movement had 
‘begun to generate such popularity that Con- 
gress foresaw it might soon be required to 
support public promises with large outlays of 
cash. 


‘To forestall this ity—after all, the 
United States could rebuild its cities or it 
could unbuild Vietnam, but it could scarcely 
be expected to do both without affecting the 
economy—Mulligan was sent forth as 
“Stokely Carmichael” to reduce public sup- 
port for the civil-rights movement. 

It is szid that Black Power!“, his slogan 
which so successfully cooled the egilitarian 
ardor of white liberals, was actually the in- 
spiration of Senator Eastland of Mississippi. 
In any case, it helped Congress avoid some 
rather heavy expenditures, and incidentally 
generated a good deal of New York sympathy 
for the Mississippi way of life. 

When Mulligan tired of the thankless role 
of undercover outside agitator and expressed 
a yearning to see that world, he was taken 
on by the C.I.A., with the stipulation that he 
maintain his “Carmichael” cover. He was 
last heard from in Cuba. 

Congressmen are naturally reluctant to say 
how many other undercover outside agitators 
they have in the field, ready to provide them 
with quick low-budget solutions should so- 
cial breakdown continue. And, of course, as 
more sensitive Congressmen remind us, the 
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use of undercover agitators is mot dictated 
solely by 


much we have to spend. Still, the public ex- 
pects us to come up with answers. As long as 
we have s few Rap Browns” working for us 
we can be certain of having an answer when 
the public wants it.” 


TO CREATE AN ILLUSION 


The Congressman’s need to.create the illu- 
sion of being at grips with great issues which 
are, in fact, beyond him extends to fields 
other than race. It maintains a large cadre of 
undercover peace agitators, for example. 

These are the agents who conducted the 
now infamous flag burnings this year for the 
House of Representatives, which was then 
sorely frustrated by its inability to come to 
grips with the Vietnam issue. 

With the speed of a Warner Brothers 
cavalry, the House galloped to defense of the 
flag by voting to imprison its desecrators. 
Thus its undercover agitators help it to deal 
with crisis abroad and at home, and “Rap 
Browns” save the day. 


— 


RELIEF OF CONGESTION AT 
NATIONAL AIRPORT 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, last week I 
called attention to an editorial published 
in the Washington Post regarding the 
current efforts by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to relieve congestion at National 
Airport. 

Today the Post commented editorially 
on that subject again. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial, entitled 
“Dulles, Not National,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DULLES, Not NATIONAL 

The proposal put forward by Trans-World 
Airlines for reducing the congestion at Na- 
tional Airport is one that the CAB should 
explore in depth. TWA suggests that each 
airline be required to to Dulles or 
Friendship 25 per cent of its flights involving 
cities less than 225 miles away, 50 per cent 
of the flights of 225 to 650 miles, 66234 per 
cent of flights of 650 to 900 miles, and all 
flights of more than 900 miles. 

The idea has the advantage of forcing from 
National some of the feeder traffic from 
small cities, particularly in the South, as weil 
as some of the longer flights. It also has the 
advantage of mollifying some Congressmen 
who are more worried about retaining the 
use of National for themselves and their con- 
stituents than they are about solving the 
problems of congestion, noise and pollution 
that National creates. 

But the proposal is only a temporary solu- 
tion. The growth of air traffic is so great that, 
although TWA's formula would move 22 per 
cent of the present operations out of Na- 
tional, the airport would be just as crowded 
in less than three years as it is now. In that 
time, TWA assumes, National will be rebuilt 
so it can handle more passengers. 

The details of the plan, unfortunately, are 
designed to appeal primarily to the Congress- 
men who have complained the most. For 
example, it would move out of National none 
of the nonstop flights serving Atlanta and 
only about a third of those serving Chicago 
while moving about half of those to and from 
Boston. The complaining Congressmen, of 
course, are those who fly regularly f 
Chicago and Atlanta. 

The simple fact is that Dulles, not Na- 
tional, ought to be this city’s major airport. 
It will become that in time. Its passenger 
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traffic was up almost 27 per cent in the first 
six months of this year while National’s was 
up 14 per cent. 

‘The CAB can go ahead and take the steps 
needed to shift the emphasis from National 
to Dulles. It can use the formula TWA pro- 
poses, reduce the mileage zones, eliminate 
more longer flights into National, and estab- 
lish a permanent pattern of air traffic. It will 
have to do that sometime; it ought to do it 
now. 


JUDGE HOOKS ATTACKS 
VIOLENCE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I think 
that most Americans and Tennesseans 
are acutely aware that the Rap Browns 
and Stokely Carmichaels speak only for 
themselves and not for Negroes or whites. 

However, Judge Ben L. Hooks, of 
Memphis, judge of Shelby County crim- 
inal court, division IV, anc incidentally 
himself a Negro, recently made a speech 
in Knoxville pointing out that black 
power, in its construction meaning, does 
not mean racism and destruction. 
Rather— 


It calls for the Negroes to help clean up 
undesirable conditions, take advantage of all 
educational opportunities, save their money, 
establish financial institutions. 


I congratulate Judge Hooks for this 
excellent talk, and I commend him for 
his good judgment. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle published in the Knoxville Journal 
of August 10, recording his talk, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEGRO JUDGE ASSAILS Riots, “BLACK POWER” 

Den: violence and race riots as 
“something evil,” a Negro jurist from Mem- 
phis has told a Knoxville audience that, re- 
gardiess of how wrong the riots are, they 
should make Negroes and white people more 
aware of the needs of the underprivileged. 

Judge B. L. Hooks, judge of Shelby County 
Criminal Court, Division IV, made the re- 
marks at a banquet of the M. W. Prince Hall 
Grand Lodge F&AM, part of the statewide Ne- 
gro Masonic body's 97th annual convention 
being held here this week. 

The black power concept as advanced by 
Stokely Carmichael, H. Rap Brown and oth- 
ers was assailed by Judge Hooks. “If black 
power means disobeying and denouncing the 
laws of the country, violence, destruction of 
homes and businesses, such as we've seen in 
Detroit, Milwaukee and other cities, then 
Tm against it,” he declared. 

“Black power, in its constructive mean- 
ing, calls for the Negroes to help clean up 
undesirable conditions, take advantage of 
all educational opportunities, save their 
money, establish financial institutions,” he 
said. 

“It means Negroes are to have their votes 


people or in a block,” he said. 

“These riots may be a call to all of us, 
white and Negro, and especially to the mid- 
dle and upper class Negro, to work more 


“Many times,” he said, “God has used 
people who did not own him or confess him 
as he used the Assyrians, Babylonians and 
Chaldeans, to chastise his own people when 
they have strayed. So the question may very 
Well be not why men did this but why did 
God permit it?“ 
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A Memphis native, Judge Hooks received 
his law degree from DePaul University, Chi- 
cago, and has served as a minister, business- 
man and practicing lawyer. He was once as- 
sistant public defender for indigent de- 
fendants in criminal court. 

The judge said the hate philosophies of 
Carmichael, Brown and others are frequently 
spread by communications media attempting 
to report the facts. 

“Stories of what these people say fre- 
quently give the illusion of a larger follow- 
ing than they have,” he said, adding that 
greater coverage should be given to the more 
moderate Negroes who are more representa- 
tive. 

But he added: “I don’t think anybody is 
really speaking for the black people on the 
bottom. That’s our big challenge: to reach 
them, communicate with them and see if 
we cannot translate their frustration into 
something real without having to use vio- 
lence, which is something evil.” 


CONGRESS IS WRONGFULLY 
MALIGNED 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, Con- 
gress has been maligned and held up to 
public scorn by people who seem to be- 
lieve that Members of the House and the 
Senate are somehow responsible for the 
rioting we have seen taking place in 
many of our cities this summer. 

This line of reasoning is that Congress 
has neither done enough, spent enough, 
nor been sympathetic enough to the 
needs of citizens in urban areas. Only 
yesterday, Congress was portrayed in an 
editorial cartoon as some dark, evil thing, 
stirring up some kind of witch’s brew, 
while cities burned in the background. 

I, for one, Mr. President, am fed up 
with charges that Congress has been 
derelict in its duties and unmindful of 
the plight of the poor, ill-housed, and 
uneducated. This abuse is an insult to 
every Member of the Senate and the 
House. 

The record of this Congress, of the 89th 
Congress—which did more and spent 
more than any other in the history of our 
Republic—and of all preceding Con- 
gresses speaks the truth. Billions upon 
billions have been poured into our cities 
and States in an effort to reduce unem- 
ployment, provide education and job 
training, and in general to alleviate pov- 
erty in every practical way. 

Recently in the House of Representa- 
tives, the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee noted that the Federal 
Government plans to spend $25.6 billion 
in the current fiscal year in programs de- 
signed to help the poor. At the same time, 
we have endeavored to wage a $2-billion- 
a-month war in Vietnam. Consequently, 
the national economy is strained vir- 
tually beyond endurance, and we are now 
asked to put an even greater burden upon 
the hard-working taxpayers of this 
country. 

Many of these programs have been 
worthwhile, although sometimes their 
administration has left something to be 
desired. And no doubt they will be con- 
tinued and expanded, as far as we are 
able under present budgetary restriction, 
because the Congress is sympathetic to 
the Nation’s poor. Every determined ef- 
fort to provide opportunity for economic 
advancement will be made. It is the duty 
of our Government and the Congress to 
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provide opportunity for our citizens. 
Then it is up to the individual to pro- 
vide the qualities that the Government 
cannot supply, and that is personal ini- 
tiative and a willingness to work. 

All these programs and all these bil- 
lions of dollars cannot make everyone 
healthy, wealthy, and wise, neither can 
we alleviate poverty by the stroke of a 
pen or by creating another extension of 
the already vast Federal bureaucracy. 
Moreover, judging from the tragic riot- 
ings we have seen, neither can we expect 
the outpouring of billions of dollars to 
automatically result in domestic tran- 
quillity or obedience of the law. 

These are matters which address them- 
selves to individual citizens and to State 
and local law enforcement. It should be 
clear to everyone by now that, unfortu- 
nately, law and order will be very difficult 
to maintain so long as the Rap Browns, 
the Stokely Carmichaels, and others like 
them go about preaching hatred and 
mob violence. 

The fact is that people cannot be 
bribed into obeying the law. So far as 
some of these programs are concerned, 
I believe we need to take a closer look 
at them to see if they are really doing 
the job they were meant to do. 

Mr. President, the Monday, August 14, 
edition of the Wall Street Journal con- 
tains an excellent editorial in this con- 
nection. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our CALLOUS CONGRESS 

In the wake of the widespread city rioting, 
liberal politicians and others have tried to 
pin much of the blame on Congress for its 
refusal to vote “enough” funds for anti- 
poverty programs. While the lawmakers are 
far from perfect, the charge in this case is 
more than a little unfair. 

The Congressmen, of course, have helped 
bring down the attack on themselves. A Fed- 
eral rat-control bill, whether it was neces- 
sary or desirable legislation or not, surely 
deserved better than the sorry attempts at 
humor the lawmakers lavished on it. For 
a lot Americans, rats are no laughing mat- 
ter. 

Along the way the Administration has 
added to the confusion, with its talk of all 
sorts of economies on the domestic front. 
It’s small wonder that the impression has 
got abroad, in some quarters at any rate, 
that the Administration and Congress are 
really pinching pennies. 

The impression, as House Appropriations 
Chairman Mahon said in a speech the other 
day, is quite erroneous. During the current 
fiscal year, he notes, the Government plans 
to spend $25.6 billion to help the poor, a 
sharp increase from the $22 billion outlay 
in the year before. “It is time,” he says in 
defense of his colleagues, “for somebody to 
take note of what Congress is trying to do 
for the poor.” 

Whereupon the Texas Democrat rattled off 
a long list of the varied Federal programs, all 
of them supposedly aimed at combating pov- 
erty or its effects: Urban renewal, public 
housing, manpower training, child care, 
school aid and the rest. 

In view of the size and cost of those pro- 
grams, it’s difficult to argue that Co: has 
been niggardly with dollars. Yet in one way 
the Administration and Congress have shown 
a certain callousness toward the poor. 

Tho very phrase, “war on poverty,” im- 
plied to many that here was a fight that not 
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only could be won but could be won pretty 
quickly (though Vietnam by now is chang- 
ing some old American notions of warfare). 
As the politicians angled for votes, they 
seemed convinced that they had the once- 
and-for-all solutions to the age-old problems 
of the poor; all that had to be done was to 
back up those ideas with cash. 

Unfortunately problems built up over more 
than a century are simply not susceptible to 
instant solutions, no matter how well de- 
vised the programs may be. And the fact is 
that a good deal of the poverty war has 
been either poorly planned or poorly con- 
ductead—or both. 

Disillusionment was quick to set in among 
the poor themselves. When people are prom- 
ised the impossible and come to believe in it, 
even sizable gains can appear sharply dis- 
appointing. In the not-very-long run, this 
sort of vote-buying can turn out to be not 
merely cruel; it can boomerang politically 
as well. 

A realization of that sort may be creeping 
over Washington. At any rate, there’s more 
emphasis in official circles on education as 
the best long-term hope of easing poverty. 
The former Federal official who argued for 
shoring up the Negro family structure no 
longer is quite the pariah he once was. 
Though Rep. Mahon is a conservative 
Southerner, many liberals now agree with 
him that Federal money is simply not the 
answer to everything. 

President Johnson firmly declares that the 
nation can afford both to fight the war in 
Vietnam and to attack its problems at home, 
and it is true enough that the nation is 
rich. But its resources are not so limitless 
that it can afford to shovel billions more into 
domestic programs that achieve little or 
nothing of any real value, and in some cases 
even do harm. 

Congress, at least, now has ample oppor- 
tunity to learn from past mistakes. If it fails 
to do so it will deserve to be labeled callous. 


HUMAN RIGHTS COVENANTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
several months, now, I have every day 
addressed this legislative body on the 
need to ratify the human rights cove- 
nants. The irony of having to speak to 
the Senate of the United States on the 
necessity of conventions against geno- 
cide, slavery, and forced labor is ap- 
parent; it is equally incongruous that the 
highest legislative body of one of the 
oldest and proudest existing democracies 
on earth should balk at ratifying docu- 
ments that do nothing but expound those 
rights that Americans have fought and 
died for many times. 

I do not have to inform the Senate 
that this body’s recalcitrance in ratifying 
these covenants is directly in conflict 
with the declared position of the United 
States in the United Nations, or that 
nonratification, in fact, undermines one 
of the primary reasons why the U.N. was 
formed. All 100 Senators know that. 

Nor do I have to enlighten the Senate 
that its refusal to ratify these treaties 
makes mockeries of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. Sen- 
ators know that too. 

The question I ask today is not whether 
these apparent contradictions will lead 
some people to misunderstand the true 
intentions of this Nation in world af- 
fairs; but whether, in fact, the position 
of the United States in international af- 
fairs has not drastically changed without 
our ever admitting it. 
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Mr. President, 60 new nations have 
joined the original United Nations. I do 
not think it is farfetched to suggest that 
the reluctance of most of the nations to 
follow our leadership is related to posi- 
tions we take on questions like human 
rights. 

New nations to the UN. are almost 
always new nations to the world. There 

is Burundi, the Congos, Dahomey, Ga- 
phos Ghana, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Ma- 
lawi, Mali, the Maldive Islands, Niger, 
Nigeria, Brwanda, Tanzania, and Zam- 
bia, to name a few. How many Senators 
know where these countries are? 

It is time we begin to examine in ear- 
nest our position in relation to these new 
nations of the world. Are they willing to 
follow us? What social example do we 
set for them? These are questions we 
must begin to ask ourselves, for they are 
the same questions that the developing 
nations are asking. 

Mr. President, let us act to insure that 
the United States does not become a lost 
leader in human rights. Let us ratify the 
human rights covenants now. 


WHERE ARE THE VOICES OF 
CONSCIENCE? 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, a situ- 
ation obviously exists in Yemen about 
which I cannot keep silent any longer. 
Most recently a team of doctors, sent by 
the International Red Cross, has testi- 
fied to the fact that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment of Mr. Nasser is using poison 
gas indiscriminately in Yemen. 

By all accounts, the Egyptian Air 
Force, after proving its courage and abil- 
ity in the late war with Israel, has now 
turned its wrath upon the primitive, de- 
fenseless citizens of the villages of 
Yemen, 

The poison gas agents, Mr. President, 
have been proven to be of Soviet origin. 
This is ironic as well as sad. The Soviet 
Union, whose citizens were themselves 
victimized and slaughtered by the mil- 
lions by the Nazis, now turns around and 
supplies the poison gas with which Nas- 
ser wipes out Yemeni villages. I wonder 
what the 20 million Soviet citizens killed 
by the Nazis would say to that? 

It seems that the mighty Egyptian Air 
Force is bombing these villages indis- 
criminately. It also is evident from all 
reports that no warning is given. 

An article published recently in the 
New York Times, which has already been 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
gives a point-by-point rundown of the 
investigations made by the team of In- 
ternational Red Cross physicians. It is 
obvious that the evidence is conclusive 
and damning. 

Now that the point has been estab- 
lished, I cast about me in wonder be- 
cause I hear no internationa: voice of 
protest against what must be called an 
absolutely heinous crime against the 
most innocent of people. 

It would, of course, be useless to appeal 
to Mr. Nasser’s sense of justice or fair 
play, since he possesses neither, does not 
understand the former, and is incapable 
of exercising the latter. 

It would be a further exercise in futil- 
ity to ask Nasser to turn to the reform 
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of his society and uplifting of his own 
people. He is unwilling to do the former 
and does not even understand the mean- 
ing of the latter. 

Therefore, those who seek some sort 
of recourse must turn to the United Na- 
tions. I have so far listened in vain for 
the voice of U Thant speaking out 
against this violation of international 
law and human decency. 

Surely, if Mr. Thant has the concern 
for justice that he has evinced in the 
past, he will use his forum at the United 
Nations to speak out against this horror. 

If the United Nations is to recover from 
its recent setbacks and remain a voice for 
justice in the world, now is the time for 
it to speak out. The evil is obvious, out- 
rageous and backed up by solid evidence. 

Not to act would be a negation of all 
the United Nations is supposed to stand 
for, Not to act would be a negation of the 
beliefs Mr. Thant professes to hold to. 
Not to act would be abandoning these 
poor tribesmen to the barbarities of mod- 
ern science. It would be as great a crime 
of omission as was committed when 
Mussolini attacked Ethiopia. 

People like Mr. Nasser will continue to 
seek out weaker nations and conquer 
them if they are not brought up short 
by the force of international opinion. 

If the United Nations does not speak 
out now, what meaning will all the inter- 
national shoutings of recent weeks 
mean? If Nasser and his cohorts were 
accorded a respectful hearing and sym- 
pathy, shall not the tribesmen of Yemen 
receive the same? 

I also wish to ask why other voices have 
not been raised against this shocking 
series of atrocities by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment? 

There are certain fruits of man’s mind 
that are genies the world does not dare 
release from its international bottle. 
Chemical, bacteriological, and radiologi- 
cal warfare are the deadliest genies in 
mankind's bottle. Woe unto that desper- 
ate or deranged leader who uncorks it. 
The awful human suffering he causes can 
be matched only by the burden of guilt 
he and his nation must carry. 

I call upon the United Nations, the 
State Department, and those other Mem- 
bers of this Chamber to speak out, swift- 
ly and forthrightly, against this awful 
barbarity. 

We dare not let this continue. 

Let us keep in mind what President 
Lincoln said: 

To sit in silence when we should protest 
makes corwards out of men, 


This statement is as true and apropos 
now as it was then. The warning is plain, 
Let us waste no more time. Let us cease 
toleration of these acts forthwith. 


THE TRUTH-IN-LENDING BILL IS A 
GREAT STEP FORWARD IN PRO- 
TECTING THE CONSUMER, BUT IT 
CAN BE FURTHER IMPROVED 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
House Banking and Currency Subcom- 
mittee on Consumer Afairs is holding 
hearingson the important truth-in-lend- 
ing bill, approved by the Senate on July 
11. This is welcome news, and we may 
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hope that the version reported to the 

other body will be stronger than S. 5. 

The Senate bill was an initial victory 

for the consumer and a tribute to those 

who long have championed truth in lend- 
ing, men like the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] and our 
distinguished former colleague from Tl- 
linois, Senator Douglas, and women like 
the distinguished former Senater from 

Oregon, Mrs. Neuberger. But the Sen- 

ate’s bill can be strengthened. 

Now we have another consumer cham- 
pion at work as the Representative from 
Missouri [Mrs. SuLtivan] seeks to im- 
prove this proposed legislation. 

We know that no bill is perfect, When 
S. 5 was approved by the Senate, I point- 
ed out areas that I felt could be 
strengthened, particularly in the field of 
revolving credit charges. The Senate bill 
does not require all revolving credit plans 
to disclose the annual percentage rate at 
the time the account was opened and 
on the periodic monthly statement. If we 
are to have truth in lending, all credit 
charges should be computed. To do this is 
not easy, and it would place a burden on 
the stores; yet I am hopeful that it can 
be done. The able chairman of the House 
Consumer Affairs Subcommittee has 
earned our applause for looking into 
this matter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of a news story entitled “Congress 
Expected To Approve This Year a Truth- 
in-Lending Measure To Protect U.S. Con- 
sumers,” written by Reporter Nan Rob- 
ertson, and published in the New York 
Times, Sunday, August 13, 1967, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS EXPECTED To Approve THIS YEAR A 
TRUTH-IN-LENDING MEASURE TO PROTECT 
U.S. CONSUMERS 
WASHINGTON, August 12.— There is a price 

for money as there is for a coffee pot. If we 

force lenders to say what they are really 
charging for money, we hope consumers will 
go out and comparison shop.” 

So says Leonor K. Sullivan, Democrat of 
Missouri, whose House Consumer Affairs Sub- 
committee began hearings this week on a 
tough “‘truth-in-lending” bill. 

It is the first time that a House commit- 
tee has ever considered a credit disclosure 
bill, aimed at protecting consumers from 
their own ignorance and helping them shop 
for the best bargains in credit. 

It now seems likely that Congress will 
enact a truth-in-lending bill this year. Last 
month, after a seven-year stalemate, the 
Senate passed such a bill by a vote of 92 to 0. 

The landmark legislation would apply full 
disclosure to $30-billion in automobile sales; 
$20-billion in personal loans; $19-billion in 
big credit purchases such as television sets, 
refrigerators and furniture; second mortgage 
loans, and some other credit payments. 

TOTAL COST IS KEY 

Sellers would be required to reveal total 
costs, both in terms of annual interest rates 
and dollar amounts, of installment buying. 

An important compromise in the Senate- 
passed version concerned revolving charge 
accounts. It permits department stores who 
offer such accounts to continue giving their 
customers only the monthly percentage cost 
of their credit, which is usually 1% per cent 
on the unpaid balance. 

Mrs. Sullivan's bill would restore the 
original provision, requiring retailers to in- 
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form their customers of the true yearly rate 
of interest they pay. 

Revolving credit is the fastest growing 
kind of consumer credit; there is now $5- 
billion of such debt outstanding in the 
United States. Ordinary revolving charge ac- 
counts require a minimum monthly pay- 
ment, although new purchases may be added 
before the old balance is paid off. 

The retailers argue that it fs too difficult 
to compute the interest rate on an annual 
basis. Administration witnesses disputed this 
stand before Mrs, Sullivan’s subcommittee 
this week, and former Senator Paul Douglas 
of UIlinois, who was truth-in-lending’s 
stanchest champion in Congress, called it 
“nonsense.” 

esmen for the merchants took com- 
plicated charts and tables to the House hear- 
ings to prove that stating a yearly interest 
rate would be inaccurate, would overstate 
the “true” rate and be unfair to the stores 
and misleading to customers. 

In effect, they argued that to compute the 
true“ annual rate it would be necessary to 
know the exact average daily balance in the 
aceount. Since the average daily balance 
depends upon the timing of purchases and 
payments, the “true” rate cannot be dis- 
closed in advance. 

A staff white paper written before the 
Senate committee expunged the original re- 
volving credit clause answered: 

“It is not necessary to resort to compli- 
cated arithmetic to prove the validity [of a 
stated annual interest rate]. Common sense 
says that a yearly rate is 12 times a monthly 
rate. The only arithmetic involved is 12 x 1% 
equal 18 per cent.” 

None of the Congressional experts seems 
to know yet whether full annual disclosure 
would produce an interest-rate war, as in- 
temse competition for customers uces 
price wars among stores, Massachusetts re- 
cently passed a truth-in-lending law incor- 
porating full disclosure of revolving credit 
rates. It appears to be working well, but ob- 
servers say that it is too early to tell whether 
rates will be forced down. 

EXTRA PROVISIONS 

Mrs. Sullivan’s bill has four major extra 
provisions that the Administration refuses to 
support until they are studied further. They 
are: 


An annual 18 per cent ceiling on all credit 
transactions in the United States. 

A ban on garnishment, which permits 
collecting agencies to assess what is owed 
them from a person’s wages through agree- 
ment with employers. 

Regulation of exchange sales of agricul- 
tural commodities—most of which are not 
covered by any laws—in the same way the 
Securities and Exchange Commission regu- 
lates the sale of stocks. Mrs. Sullivan believes 
that commodity exchange prices directly af- 
fect the cost of food in supermarkets. 

Power for the Pederal Reserve Board to set 
limits on the extension of consumer credit 
if the President declares that a national 
emergency exists. The board had such powers 
in World War II and the Korean War. 

Mrs. Sullivan says that her bill “is a very 
far-reaching measure with admittedly high- 
ly controversial features.“ 

Some say that if she insists on sticking 
with the four most controversial provisions, 
she will delay or kill truth-in-lending. Others 
insist that she is working from strength— 
that her bill is so much tougher than the 
Senate’s that she will have more room in 
which to bargain. 

Mrs. Sullivan's bill must still be negotiated 
through the Consumer Affairs Subcommittee 
and the full House Banking and Currency 
Committee and then face floor debate, and, 
finally, a conference committee with the 
Senators. 

Mrs. Sullivan has five subcommittee co- 
sponsors for her legislation. Four of them are 
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Democrats, and one is a Republican—Repre- 


A measure identical to the Senate bill was 
introduced into the House by Representative 
William B. Widnall of New Jersey, ranking 
Republican on the full committee. He has 
seven co-sponsors, four of them on the sub- 
committee. Two other bills similar to his 
have also been introduced. 

One companion measure is sponsored by 
Representative Robert G. Stephens Jr. of 
Georgia, ranking Democrat on the subcom- 
mittee. He is to take a stand in favor 
of the more conciliatory Senate legislation. 

The ban on wage garnishment is one of 
Mrs. Sullivan’s favorite issues. Those who op- 
pose such a ban say that it would dry up 
credit, since the creditor would lose an im- 
portant weapon in getting his money back. 

Some states, such as California, have harsh 
garnishment laws. Others, such as Pennsyl- 
vania, have prohibited all garnishment for 
many years. Still others do not permit gar- 
nishment of the wages of low-income earners 
but may allow it in the case of a “credit” who 
is earning a sizable income but ignoring his 
debts. 

To those who say that outlawing wage 
garnishment will dry up credit, the opposing 
forces cite a survey conducted by the Ameri- 
can Credit Bureau. It shows that the ratio 
of installment credit to total retail sales is 
the same in those states that have stiff gar- 
nishment laws as it is in those that prohibit 
such laws. 

A truth-in-lending bill was able to get 
through the Senate this year for several rea- 
sons, some of which would also influence the 
House. 

First, the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee changed. A. Willis Robertson of 
Virginia, Strom Thurmond of South Caro- 
lina, Paul Douglas of Hlinois and Maurine 
B. Neuberger of Oregon all left. Taking their 
places were Charles H. Percy of Illinois, Ed- 
ward W. Brooke of Massachusetts, Gale W. 
McGee of Wyoming and William B. Spong 
of Virginia. 

“It replaced two die-hard liberals and two 
die-hard conservatives with four moderate 
types,” a staff member said. Further, there 
was great personal antagonism between Rob- 
ertson, who was head of the full committee, 
and Douglas who was chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Financial Institutions.” 

John J. Sparkman of Alabama and Wil- 
liam Proxmire of Wisconsin, both liberals, 
are now chairmen of the committee and sub- 
committee, respectively. 

The same source considered the House 
Banking and Currency Committee as an even 
more liberal group. 

Second, consumer legislation such as auto 
safety, cigarette labeling and truth-in-pack- 
aging has already passed Congress, and the 
idea is gaining momentum. 

Third, consumer measures are increasingly 
attractive to Congress because they do not 
drain the Federal till. Truth-in-lending also 
seems particularly popular with constit- 
uents, according to recent polls. The Senate 
staffer said: 

“On an out-and-out consumer issue, you 
can't be against the housewife not know- 
ing the truth about interest rates.” 


CUT SPENDING BEFORE IMPOSING A 
SURCHARGE ON PERSONAL IN- 
COME TAXES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, Congress is being asked to enact 
a 10 percent surcharge on Federal in- 
come taxes. 

Before we vote to impose such a tax 
on individual taxpayers, I believe that a 
number of Federal programs of dubious 
value should be cut back. 
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This is not to say that by so doing, the 
expected deficit of some $28 billion can 
be entirely overcome. But, at least, a good 
start can be made to that end. 

Let me enumerate some of the pro- 
grams which I think could stand some 
significant reductions. 

The Government is asking for more 
than $4.8 billion for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration’s ac- 
tivities in the coming fiscal year. I be- 
lieve that cuts in some areas of this 
agency would be very appropriate. These 
requests include funds for Project Apollo, 
our manned lunar mission, as well as 
various unmanned shots. In my judg- 
ment, our problems here on earth are a 
good deal more pressing than those on 
the moon at this time. 

Our Government has also asked Con- 
gress to appropriate more than $3 billion 
for foreign aid. Now, of course, there are 
instances in which our country should 
assist other nations. I think it is in our 
country’s own best interests, from the 
standpoint of its national security, to as- 
sist certain nations, but in the past I do 
believe that our foreign aid program has 
just been entirely too extensive. I think 
we have spread moneys promiscuously all 
over the world and, in many instances, 
the recipient countries have not only 
been unthankful for the help that they 
have gotten from the United States, they 
have also appeared to expect aid as a 
matter of course. Some have even de- 
manded aid of us. 

Too often they turn right around and 
kick Uncle Sam right in the teeth. I be- 
lieve that the foreign aid program could 
be drastically reduced without, at the 
same time, jeopardizing our own long- 
term security interests. 

Another area in which budgetary cuts 
could and should be made is in the 
so-called war on poverty. Now, I am not 
against programs that effectively work 
to alleviate or eliminate poverty. I want 
to alleviate poverty as much as does 
anyone else. But I do insist that these 
so-called poverty programs should be 
well-planned and effectively adminis- 
tered, and they should actually assist the 
people who are in need. There have been, 
of course, some notable successes in the 
poverty war. For example, I am fold that 
Project Headstart for young school 
children is a program which has seemed 
to be worthy. 

Another meritorious program has been 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps, and a 
third reportedly very meritorious pro- 
gram is the adult basic education pro- 
gram, but there have been a number of 
other programs in the antipoverty setup 
which appear to be of more dubious 
value; programs the only notoriety of 
which, it seems, has been the front-page 
unfavorable type. 

In this category I would place the 
Job Corps, which has been plagued with 
disciplinary problems, extreme high costs 
and a high dropout rate. Now, of course, 
here and there I think, the Job Corps 
has possibly been doing very well. More- 
over, there are the various community 
action programs which, in certain large 
cities throughout the country, have re- 
sulted in agitation. Poverty employees 
have gone out into the community, as 
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they have here in Washington, and in- 
cited the poor to demonstrate against the 
police department or to demonstrate 
against the welfare department or 
against public officials. They have in- 
cited and agitated and, in this way, they 
have probably contributed to the gen- 
eral atmosphere of rebellion that we have 
experienced during the past summer. 
Then, too, there are the VISTA workers. 
I do not indict all VISTA workers, but 
much of the correspondence that has 
come from my people in West Virginia 
has been very critical of the VISTA 
workers. These VISTA workers come in 
from other parts of the country. They 
do not know the problems of West Vir- 
ginia, they do not know West Virginia 
people and, in all too many instances, 
based on my correspondence, some of 
the VISTA members have just created 
problems rather than solved problems. 
And they have helped to stir up trouble. 

So, these are some of the programs 
that should be cut back, I think. And 
then, finally, in the wake of the recent 
riots in Detroit and Newark and other 
cities, wild spending schemes to alleviate 
the problems of the cities have been put 
forth almost daily in the Congress and 
by the administration. It is obvious that 
something has to be done about the cru- 
cial problems which now face our major 
cities, but so many of these far out pro- 
grams which have recently budded and 
blossomed seem to lack the sound plan- 
ning which is so necessary if long-range, 
effective and feasible solutions are to 


Moreover, I am afraid that this tax 
proposal, if enacted, could result in a 
deterrent to the economy, the final up- 
shot being a decrease, rather than an 
increase, in Federal revenues. The in- 
dividual taxpayers in the business com- 
munity, and especially the small busi- 
nesses, are already heavily taxed, and I 
just do not feel that we can run the risk 
of making their burden heavier, without 
at least first exercising some reasonable 
economies in Federal spending. 

Until our Government shows a firm 
determination to tighten its belt in such 
areas as I have just enumerated—and 
there are others—I shall be very reluc- 
tant to vote to place an additional tax 
burden upon the personal income of the 
American taxpayer. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AMERICAN 
FILM INSTITUTE 


Mr, PELL. Mr. President, the most im- 
portant announcement, on June 5, by the 
National Endowment for the Arts of the 
establishment of the American Film In- 
stitute was not, I believe, duly noted by 
this Chamber. 

The United States, which has lead the 
way in cinematic progress, especially in 
its commercial aspects, is the one major 
film-producing country which does not 
have a national body specifically orga- 
nized to preserve, study, and nurture the 
motion picture, 

The genius of the American film indus- 
try has been the ability to take native 
talent and join therewith individual ex- 
pertise from other nations and produce 
a distinct American art form. One ex- 
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ample of this is the “American Western,” 
which is now being shot in many nations, 
especially in Italy and Japan. The In- 
stitute, in addition to preserving the work 
of the past, will assist in the development 
of new techniques of making films. 

Other nations have recognized the 
value of the movie as an art form. De- 
positories of matrices have been estab- 
lished and representative films have been 
shown at festivals. Unfortunately, in this 
country this type of recognition has only 
come from private sources such as 
museums and film clubs. In the past few 
years the commercial movie festival, 
showing specific cycles or types of films, 
has become an almost weekly event in 
some cities. Indeed, the new popularity of 
Humphrey Bogart is probably a direct 
outgrowth of this type of activity. 

I should like to compliment the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and its 
chairman, Roger L. Stevens, on the es- 
tablishment of the American Film In- 
stitute. On June 5, Mr. Gregory Peck, 
of California, acting chairman of the 
board, American Film Institute, joined 
with Mr. Stevens in the announcement 
of the establishment of the institute. 
Mr. Peck, incidentally, is not only a 
fine and noted actor in his own right, 
but also he has a strong sense of public 
service and has given himself greatly 
to the betterment of the public weal. 
The institute is to be a nonprofit, non- 
government organization with admin- 
istrative headquarters in Washington. 
George Stevens, Jr., the excellent film 
producer, for several years has been 
heading up the film division of the 
USIA, has been appointed director of 
the institute, which will be guided by a 
22-member board. Knowing and admir- 
ing each of these men—Roger Stevens, 
Gregory Peck, and George Stevens—as 
I do, I am sure this venture is going to 
be a most successful and fruitful one. 

It is interesting to note that the ini- 
tial funding for the institute is an out- 
growth of the farsighted matching grant 
provision contained in Public Law 89- 
209, which provides for the establish- 
ment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities. This feature 
allows the matching of Federal funds 
with private contributions on a 50-50 
basis. In this instance the National En- 
dowment for the Arts has matched the 
$1.3 million donated by the Ford Founda- 
tion. In addition, $1.3 million will be con- 
tributed cver a 3-year period from the 
member companies of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association. 

The establishment of the American 
Film Institute is, I believe, a great step 
in recognizing a truly American art 
form. My enthusiasm is shared by oth- 
ers, as is demonstrated by articles pub- 
lished in the Washington Post, the 
Washington Evening Star, and the New 
York Times, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 6, 1967] 
UNITED States Has FILM INSTITUTE 
(By Richard Coe) 

Establishment of the long-promised Amer- 
ican Film Institute was announced yesterday 
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by Roger L. Stevens, chairman of the Na- 
tional Council on the Arts. 

Gregory Peck, acting chairman of the new 
institute and head of the advisory council 
which created it, confirmed that George 
Stevens Jr., for the past five years head of 
USIA’s motion picture division, will be di- 
rector and chief executive officer of the in- 
stitute. 

A private, non-profit corporation, the AFI 
will have its headquarters in Washington, 
with services eventually to be established 
in Los Angeles, New York and other Amer- 
ican cities. 

Activities of the Institute initially will 
stress five areas: 

1) Pilmmaker training in one or more 
established centers of advanced film study 
for graduates in filmmaking to pursue such 
careers; 

2) Film education for students and teach- 
ers in film as an art form; 

3) Film production outside the existing 
commercial and financial structure; 

4) Preservation and cataloguing of films 
coordinating existing regional, private and 
museum collections and not, at this time, 
any new archive; 

5) Publication of research and activities 
concerning the four major categories above. 

Such an admittedly skeletal outline merely 
suggests areas into which the Institute will 
first venture. Taking on his new job, 35- 
year-old Stevens, unrelated to Roger L., 
remarked: “Why do it? Because it isn’t 
there.” 

Because the organization represents a 
revolutionary step for American film, the 
months before its actual establishment 
brought flurries of criticism even before its 
aims or board of trustees were announced. 

“It’s the first time in my 25 years on stage 
or screen,” chuckled actor Peck, “that I’ve 
seen a show seriously criticized before it 
opened—or was even written.” 

The 16-member advisory council, ap- 
pointed after President Johnson signed the 
enabling Arts and Humanities Act on Sept. 
29, 1965, investigated potential needs and 
finally retained the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute to define functions of the proposed or- 
ganization. Surveys in this country and 
abroad led to what Peck believes to be “the 
most comprehensive study even undertaken 
in the field.” 

The Board will consist of 22 members, 14 
of whom were on the initial advisory council. 
These 14 are: actress Elizabeth Ashley; Sher- 
rill Corwin, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Theater Owners; the Rev. John 
Culkin, S.J., director of Fordham Univer- 
sity’s Center of Communications; documen- 
tary writer-director Bruce Herschensohn 
(“Years of Lightning, Day of Drums”); David 
Mallery, director of studies of the National 
Association of Independent Schools; acting 
chairman Peck; architect William L. Pereira; 
Arnold Picker, executive vice president of 
United Artists; actor Sidney Poitier; his- 
torian-film critic Arthur Schlesinger Jr.; 
George Stevens Jr.; director-writer-producer 
George Seaton; Jack Valenti, president of the 
Motion Picture Association of ica; 
Richard F. Walsh, president of the Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees. 

To these, eight names have been added: 
Charles Benton, educational producer and 
until recently president of — — 
Britannica Films; ter-director 
Ford Coppola (“You're a Big Boy Now"): 
Francis Keppel, former U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, who does not join the board until 
next Jan.; film critic Arthur Knight of The 
Saturday Review; director- photographer 
Richard Leacock, whose documentary of the 
Kennedy-Humphrey West Virginia les 
introduced his cine verite style; Donald H. 
McGannon, president of Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Corp., Washington’s Channel 
5; writer Dan Taradash, whose most noted 
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screenplay was “From Here to Eternity”; 
and director Fred Zinnemann (“A Man for 
All Seasons,” “A Nun’s Story,” “High Noon”). 


[From the Evening Star (Washington, D.C.), 
June 6, 1967] 


FILM INSTITUTE Is Now A Fact 
(By Harry MacArthur) 


That proposed American Film Institute 
now is a fact rather than a dream. The an- 
nouncement that it has been established was 
made yesterday by Roger L. Stevens, chair- 
man of the National Council on the Arts, 
at a luncheon at the Madison. 

At the same time it was announced that 
George Stevens Jr., who has been head of 
the United States Information Agency's mo- 
tion picture and television service, would be 
the institute's director and chief executive 
officer. News of his resignation from the USIA 
post was made public yesterday morning. 

The choice, already hailed by President 
Johnson, is herewith hailed here, too. The 
new institute’s first director has grown up 
with movies as the son of the distinguished 
director of the same name. He did a note- 
worthy job in his five years with the USIA, 
giving, as the President put it, “a new vision 
and excellence to government filmmaking.” 

Stevens (George Jr.) approaches his new 
job with zest and an awareness of the im- 
portance of film. A graduating high school 
student, he pointed out, has seen 500 motion 
pictures and spent 15,000 hours watching 
television against 10,800 hours in the class- 
room. 

Gregory Peck also was present for the 
American Film Institute’s maugural cere- 
monies. Acting chairman of the board of 
trustees during the formative stages, he out- 
lined the institute’s aims. They are: 

1—To recognize, assist, encourage and 
promote elements of progress and scholarship 
in the film arts and humanities. 

2—To encourage and support the growth 
of creative activities and creative talent in 
film in a climate of freedom of thought, im- 
quiry, imagination and individual initiative. 

3—To maintain, develop, disseminate and 
coordinate the nation’s artistic and cultural 
resources in film. 

4—To foster and support film, film scholar- 
ship and teacher training for film study 
in general education, 

5—To encourage and promote greater pub- 
lic understanding, appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of film. 

6—To encourage and promote increased op- 
portunities in film and to provide or support 
productions and projects that will assist and 
encourage film artists to achieve, demon- 
strate and maintain high standards of pro- 
fessional excellence. 

7—To facilitate the exchange of informa- 
tion and to support the publication of schol- 
arly works pertaining to the history, theory 
and practice of film art. 

8—To initiate and support research in the 
history, criticism, theory and practice of film 
art and to provide or support other relevant 
projects including surveys, research and plan- 
ning in film. 

9—To award fellowships and grants for 
training and work shops in the history, criti- 
cism, theory and practice of film. 

George Stevens Jr. clearly has his work 
cut out for him. He does begin, however, se- 
cure in the knowledge that the film insti- 
tute comes into being on a firm financial 
foundation. 

The initial three-year budget has been set 
at $5.2 million, of which $3.9 million already 
is in hand or committed. The bulk of this 
is in a $2.6 million grant made available by 
the National Endowment for the Arts and 
the Ford Foundation. 

An additional $1.3 million has been made 
available by the seven member companies of 
the Motion Picture Association of America 
(Columbia, MGM, Paramount, 20th Century- 
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Fox, United Artists, Universal and Warner 
Bros.) 

How these leaders in movie-making feel 
about the institute is expressed by Jack 
Valenti, MPAA president: 

“The member companies of the association 
believe it is in the urgent long range in- 
terest of the motion picture for the institute 
to be born. It is important to encourage and 
train talented young filmmakers, upgrade 
and aid the educational work in film being 
carried out by American colleges and uni- 
versities, and to bring attention on impor- 
tant film archival work. The endurance of 
excellence in motion pictures will be the 
prime objective of the American Film Insti- 
tute. In this aim, the entire motion picture 
industry is eager to join.” 


[From the New York Times, June 6, 1967] 
AGENCY To Press Movies’ Artistry—AMER- 
ICAN FILM INSTITUTE FORMED IN WASH- 
INGTON 
(By Vincent Canby) 

WasHineTon, June 5.—The American Film 
Institute, a non-profit, nongovernmental cor- 
poration, has been formally established to 
preserve and develop the nation’s “artistic 
and cultural resources in film.” 

George Stevens Jr., 35-year-old director of 
the United States Information Agency’s film 
division, is resigning that post to become 
director and chief executive officer of the new 
corporation, which will be guided by a 22- 
member board of trustees. 

Formation of the institute, which will have 
headquarters in Washington, was announced 
at the Madison Hotel here today at a press 
conference held by George Stevens, Roger L. 
Stevens, chairman of the National Council of 
the Arts, and Gregory Peck, the actor, who is 
acting chairman of the institute’s board of 
trustees, 


OTHER SUCH GROUPS LARGER 


With an estimated budget of $5.2-million 
for the first three years, the American Film 
Institute comes into being as the third-larg- 
est such organization in the world in terms 
of money. Its Soviet counterpart has an an- 
nual budget of between $4-million and $5- 
million, and the Swedish Film Institute an 
annual budget of $2.25-million. 

The United States, where motion pictures 
had their birth, is one of the last of the major 
producing nations to establish such an orga- 
nization. Britain, France, Italy and India 
have them. 

As outlined by Roger Stevens, the institute 
will concentrate on the following areas: 

Filmmaker training. It will establish one 
or more Centers for Advanced Film Study, to 
act as a bridge between college or university 
study and a film-making career. 

Film education. The institute will explore 
ways to help develop and improve the study 
of film as an art form “with its own esthetics, 
history and techniques.” 

Film production. The institute will make 
grants to young filmmakers for the produc- 
tion of documentary and experimental films, 
both short and feature-length, and will fi- 
nance the production of such films at its 
Centers for Advanced Film Study. 

Film archives. The institute will work to 
catalogue and preserve old films. 

The institute will commission publications 
of film news, criticism and textbooks. 

Of the institute's initial three-year budget 
three-quarters is already in hand or firmly 
committed. 


COUNCIL GRANT IS LARGEST 


The National Council on the Arts, in the 
largest single grant it has ever made, has 
given the institute $1.3-million. The Ford 
Foundation and the Motion Picture Associ- 
ation of America have each pledged them- 
selves to grant $1.3-million, leaving $1.3- 
million still to be raised. 

George Stevens Jr., son of the Hollywood 
filmmaker and no relation to Roger Stevens, 


22549 
pointed to the dominating influence of film 


today and said: “We cannot be casual about 
the training of the people who create these 
» 


images. 
PECK REPLIES TO CRITICS 


As head of the U.S.LA.’s film division for 
the last five years, Mr. Stevens has been re- 
sponsible for the production and distribution 
around the world of 600 documentaries and 
newsreels annually. Under his leadership, the 
U.S. LA began an “internship” program to 
train young filmmakers. A number of their 
films, notably the documentary feature on 
President Kennedy, “Years of Lightning; 
Day of Drums,” have been well received. 

Taking notice of criticism that the present 
board seems to be weighted in favor of the 
Hollywood motion-picture establishment, Mr. 
Peck noted: 

“I have been in the theater and films for 
25 years, and this is the first production in 
which I appeared that was reviewed before 
it opened.” 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1967 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. S. 1872, to 
amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield, with- 
out losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not take particular pleasure in present- 
ing a $2.7 billion foreign aid bill to the 
Senate only 2 weeks after the American 
people have been told by the President 
that they must pay a 10-percent war tax. 
But I do take a measure of satisfaction 
from the changes made by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in the for- 
eign aid program presented to Congress 
by the executive branch. The bill before 
the Senate will bring about substantial 
and much-needed improvements in for- 
eign aid policy, and will help restore 
the Senate’s proper role in the formula- 
tion of foreign policy. 

For a number of years the committee 
has tried to bring about an overhaul of 
the aid program, with few practical re- 
sults. Only 2 years ago, the Senate 
voted to terminate the entire foreign aid 
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program and to start from scratch in 
developing a new one. Unfortunately, 
that effort to get a clean sweep failed 
because of adamant opposition from the 
House conferees. Last year the commit- 
tee, backed by the Senate, made a num- 
ber of recommendations for major revi- 
sions in foreign aid; for foreign aid to 
bear a share of the burden for paying 
for the Vietnam war; for strict limits on 
the number of countries to receive aid; 
for channeling more of our assistance 
through the international lending insti- 
tutions; and for tightening up on the 
military aid and sales program. 

I shall not take up the Senate’s time 
by describing the provisions of this bill 
in detail. The report explains what the 
executive branch proposed, what the 
committee did, and why it did it. But I 
do want to discuss briefly four major 
poe which merit the Senate’s atten- 

n. 

First, the question of amounts. This 
bill authorizes a total foreign aid pro- 
gram of $2.7 billion for fiscal 1968, a 
reduction of $585 million, or 18 percent, 
from the appropriation request. It com- 
pares with an appropriation of $2.9 bil- 
lion for fiscal 1967. In its report on the 
supplemental economic aid bill for Viet- 
nam in March 1966—a year and a half 
ago—the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions laid down this guideline for future 
foreign aid requests: 

Foreign aid should not remain sacrosanct 
when it comes to apportioning the war's fl- 
nancial costs among Federal activities. Belt 
tightening because of the war must not be 
restricted to domestic programs but should 
include our foreign aid ams as well. 
American citizens should not be called upon 
to accept reductions in programs which af- 
fect their daily lives, see their taxes increased 
and war costs spiral, while the foreign aid 
program escapes unaffected and undi- 
minished. (S. Rept. 1060, 89th Cong., 2d 
Sess., p. 9.) 


This admonition was ignored by the 
executive branch in presenting the aid 
program for fiscal 1967—and it was ig- 
nored again this year. Foreign aid was 
to be carried on as usual in both years. 
Congress refused to accept this attitude 
last year, and the committee has pro- 
posed reductions which will insure that 
the aid program does not escape its fair 
share of the war burden this year. 

The war is now costing at least $25 
billion annually—of course, it is prob- 
ably far greater than that, although we 
have no way of calculating it—with the 
bill mounting daily. The Federal Govern- 
ment faces a deficit that could be twice 
as large as any since World War II. Tax- 
payers are told they must pay 10 percent 
more in taxes. The Nation’s balance-of- 
payments problem worsens and the dol- 
lar’s position grows more perilous. All 
this while some of our cities are in vir- 
tual revolution because of neglect and 
domestic unrest becomes more acute. 

Members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, like all Senators, have a re- 
sponsibility for the setting of national 
priorities through their votes on authori- 
zation and appropriation bills. Under our 
system, Congress’ decisions on the for- 
eign aid authorization bill before the 
Senate and other measures to allocate 
the Federal Government’s resources con- 
stitute collectively a listing of national 
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priorities, There is something wrong 

with a system of priorities that proposes 

to continue foreign aid as usual under 

— circumstances facing our Nation to- 
ay. 

There is an obligation on the richest, 
most powerful Nation to help narrow the 
growing gap between the rich and the 
poor of this world. But this obligation 
does not take precedence over the needs 
of our own citizens. It is more important, 
in my view, to build hope out of despair 
for the ghetto dwellers in Detroit, New- 
ark, and Harlem than it is to try to re- 
make the societies of Asia and Africa. 


We may be able to pacify every village in 
Vietnam, over a period of years— 


Mayor Cavanagh said following the 
Detroit riots— 


but what good does it do if we can’t pacify 
the American cities. 


America will be a greater influence in 
creating a peaceful world if it does the 
things at home necessary to live up to its 
democratic ideals than it will ever be by 
telling the developing nations, like one 
would tell children: “Do as I say, not as I 
do.” By cutting the budget request for 
foreign aid by 18 percent, the committee 
has taken a modest step toward putting 
our national priorities in better order. 

The second point I wish to bring to the 
Senate’s attention concerns the number 
of countries to receive aid. Members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations have 
been concerned for some time about the 
proliferation of American aid around the 
world. Ninety-five out of the 120 nations 
now belonging to the United Nations are 
slated to get foreign assistance during 
this fiscal year—economic, military, or 
commodity aid under Public Law 480. 
Seventy-four are to get economic aid, 56 
to get military aid, and 86 are to receive 
Public Law 480 help, according to the 
program presented to Congress this year. 
In other words, we are providing some 
type of assistance to practically every 
non-Communist nation on the globe, ex- 
cept Canada, Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and those of Western Europe. 

Members of the committee believe that 
the bilateral aid program should be re- 
trenched, and that a larger portion of our 
aid should be channeled through inter- 
national development organizations—the 
United Nations, the World Bank group, 
the Inter-American Development Bank, 
the Asian Development Bank, and the 
African Development Bank. 

Foreign aid is spread so thinly around 
the world that our effort in many coun- 
tries amounts to no more than an aid 
presence, a presence that only arouses 
expectations of progress which are 
doomed to disappointment. The fruits 
of current aid policy in many nations are 
far more likely to be frustration and bit- 
terness than an increase in prestige and 
influence for the United States. 

Last year, in an effort to force curtail- 
ment of bilateral aid programs, the Sen- 
ate fixed limits on the number of coun- 
tries which could receive development 
loans or technical assistance—10 for 
loans, 40 for technical assistance, and 10 
for supporting assistance. The limits on 
loans and technical assistance grants 
did not apply to Latin America—where 
21 nations are slated to receive this type 
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of help in fiscal 1968. In view of past 
experience, the committee believed that 
this was the only feasible way to make 
the foreign aid officials do what had been 
urged by nonstatutory language for so 
many years. On the insistence of the 
House conferees, the mandatory limits 
were modified to give the President 
waiver authority, and the ceiling on sup- 
porting assistance was raised to 13. To 
the committee’s regret, the President 
used the waiver authority to increase the 
list of loan recipients to 24 above the 
statutory limit. A more modest increase 
brought the number of countries given 
technical assistance grants to 48 and the 
number given supporting assistance to 
16. For all practical purposes, the intent 
of the Congress was not followed. 

This year the committee met the 
executive branch halfway on this issue. 
The bill before the Senate contains fixed 
limits but, instead of allowing loans to 
only 10 countries as the Senate did last 
year, the ceiling was set at 15. The ceiling 
for technical assistance stays at 40, and 
the ceiling on supporting assistance al- 
lows aid to all of the 10 countries pro- 
gramed by the executive branch. But, 
instead of limits which could not be in- 
creased without amending the law, the 
committee has approved a procedure, 
applicable to all three programs, under 
which additional countries can be added 
by approval of a concurrent resolution 
by Congress. If a persuasive case can be 
made for adding more countries, Con- 
gress can, and will, act. 

The third point I wish to bring to the 
Senate’s attention is the committee’s 
decision to revise the military assistance 
and sales program. The committee, by 
a vote of 12 to 6, decided to repeal the 
Department’s general authority for fi- 
nancing sales of military hardware to 
the less-developed countries. Many mem- 
bers of the committee have been con- 
cerned for some time about our Nation’s 
arms aid and sales policies. Two sub- 
committees of the committee have held 
extensive hearings on the subject this 
year—the Subcommittee on Disarma- 
ment, under the chairmanship of the 
Senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], and the Subcommittee on Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs, under 
the chairmanship of the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. The in- 
formation disclosed during the course of 
those hearings had much to do with the 
committee’s decision to curtail the busi- 
ness of selling expensive and sophis- 
ticated military equipment, on easy 
terms, to countries which cannot afford 
it and should not have it. 

Under current military aid and sales 
policies, American arms appear in the 
hands of both sides in all too many 
regional conflicts around the globe, sap- 
ping scarce resources which should be 
used for economic development, and 
creating an “arms merchant” image for 
our country which belies our basic desire 
for peace. The true interests of this Na- 
tion are not served by a policy which en- 
courages the spread of sophisticated U.S. 
weapons in the hands of poor, unsophis- 
ticated people who should be using their 
meager resources to grow more food and 
in building roads, schools, and houses, 
not in buying tanks and jet fighters. 
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Through use of the revolving fund the 
Department of Defense now has $230 
million in direet credit outstanding and 
has guaranteed repayment on $666 mil- 
lion of credit extended by the Export- 
Import Bank, and private banks. All of 
the credit sales financed through this ac- 
count were to the poor or less-developed 
countries. I wish to emphasize that 
termination of this authority will in no 
way affect sales to the developed nations 
of Europe, the principal customers for 
the American arms industry, who buy 
for cash, with regular commercial fi- 
nancing, or through the normal facil- 
ities of the Export-Import Bank. Less 
than 20 percent of the $1.5 billion in mili- 
tary sales estimated for this fiscal year 
were to be financed through the revolv- 
ing credit account, all to less-developed 
countries—with one possible exception, 
which involves a question of definition. 
Under the amendment approved by the 
committee all liquid assets of the revolv- 
ing fund, subsequent repayments on 
loans, and release of reserves on guar- 
anteed sales, will go into the general 
fund of the Treasury. 

Some Senators may ask if the repeal 
of this credit authority will not tie the 
President’s hands in furnishing military 
aid to a nation when it is clearly vital 
to the national interest. This is simply 
not so. Many sources of military assist- 
ance will remain after the credit fund is 
abolished. First, the President, under the 
authorization in this bill will have $391 
million in grant military aid at his dis- 
posal. Second, section 510 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act authorizes the President 
to draw down up to $300 million in ma- 
teriel and supplies from Department of 
Defense stocks for grants or sales to for- 
eign countries if he determines it to be 
vital to the security of the United States. 
Third, under section 614 of the act, the 
President has available $250 million 
which can be used to provide up to $50 
million in military aid per country, on 
a loan or grant basis, when “important 
to the security of the United States,” and 
even the $50 million limit does not apply, 
to a country which is the “victim of ac- 
tive Communist or Communist-sup- 
ported aggression.” 

Those two items alone, under sections 
510 and 614 of the act, amount to $550 
million; and when we add the nearly 
$400 million in grant aid, we have a 
total of almost a billion dollars for the 
three items. 

Fourth, the Department of Defense 
may sell weapons and supplies from its 
stocks to any friendly country, and give 
up to 3 years’ credit. Finally, the regular 
credit facilities of the Export-Import 
Bank and commercial banks will be 
available to some countries now slated 
to get credit assistance from the revolv- 
ing fund. 

The sources of U.S. arms aid and sales 
financing, and the authority available 
to the President to provide help when 
necessary, will still be many and varied 
after the revolving fund is abolished. 
There is no doubt that this Nation will 
not be found wanting when arms aid to 
a friend or ally is truly important to the 
national interest. 
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In addition to repealing the general 
authority for credit sales, the commit- 
tee has reduced the military assistance 
authorization request by $205 million. 
The committee has also adopted an 
amendment, designed to make U.S. eco- 
nomic aid more effective, which prohib- 
its any aid to countries where economic 
development suffers as a result of ex- 
cessive military spending. Often it seems 
that U.S. development aid only enables 
a country to buy arms—either from us 
or third countries—that it cannot afford. 
These three steps together will do much 
to bring about a more rational military 
assistance program, geared to meet 
legitimate needs in the light of current 
domestic and world conditions. 

The fourth point I wish to mention is 
the committee's action to add a specific 
authorization of $50 million a year for 
assistance program, geared to meet legis- 
lation problems. Every Member of this 
body is aware of the growing crisis fac- 
ing the world in the race between pop- 
ulation and food. The significance of 
population growth is evident from the 
fact that the population of the develop- 
ing countries is increasing by a rate of 
about 2½ percent a year while the rates 
for per capita food production and ec- 
onomic growth decrease. Unless some- 
thing is done about the population prob- 
lem, even billions of dollars more in 
U.S. aid will not prevent these coun- 
tries from sliding backwards to deeper 
poverty. 

For a number of years the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee has urged that higher 
priority be given to helping other na- 
tions on population matters. In order to 
bring about attention commensurate 
with the urgency of the problem, the 
committee approved this amendment to 
authorize use, on a loan or a grant 
basis, of up to $50 million a year in ec- 
onomic aid funds for population work. 
Aid officials have stated that some $20 
million, plus $11 million in foreign cur- 
rencies, will be invested in population 
programs this fiscal year. I am pleased 
to see this increase in emphasis and I 
hope that the new authority approved by 
the committee will insure that the United 
States will be ready to help when asked. 

Mr. President, Members of this body 
will be under heavy pressure during the 
next few days to undo much of the work 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

It is no secret that in recent years 
nearly every agency of the executive 
branch has vastly expanded the number 
of people charged with responsibility for 
getting legislation passed in a form satis- 
factory to the executive. 

I express the most earnest hope, Mr. 
President, that Members will accept with 
great skepticism these efforts to influence 
them to reject the committee’s recom- 
mendations. We did not reach our con- 
clusions hastily and they should not be 
rejected lightly. 

In conclusion, I would give but one 
example of the ease with which Mem- 
bers may be misled. 

Headlines and editorials have described 
the committee’s “butchery” or “slash- 
ing” of foreign aid. Overlooked is the 
fact that most of our significant reduc- 
tions were in military assistance, not eco- 
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nomic assistance. Also overlooked or in- 
tentionally ignored is the fact that the 
committee bill now before the Senate au- 
thorizes $107 million more in foreign 
economic assistance for next year than 
was appropriated last year. What the 
committee slashed on the economic side 
was the request of AID for more money 
this year than they got last year. 

I hope the Senate will stand firm with 
its committee. I believe that the bill re- 
ported by the committee provides for 
continuing foreign aid at a reasonable 
level, commensurate with a proper bal- 
ance of priorities for allocating our Na- 
tion’s limited resources. I hope that the 
Senate will support the committee's 
recommendations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD ex- 
cerpts from the report of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations concerning the 
committee’s decision to repeal the au- 
thority for maintenance of a revolving 
credit fund for military sales. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND SALES 
(A) GENERAL SUBSTANTIVE CHANGES 


The committee has made a number of 
major revisions in the military assistance 
program. The principal change is to repeal 
the Department of Defense’s authority to fi- 
nance credit sales of military weapons and 
equipment, except sales of items from De- 
partment of Defense stocks on 3-year hard 
credit terms. The revolving fund, used to 
finance credit sales to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, would be abolished no later than De- 
cember 31, 1967. All assets of the account, 
and subsequent receipts from outstanding 
loans, would be placed in the general fund of 
the Treasury. Outstanding obligations which 
come due after the revolving account is abol- 
ished will be paid through the regular appro- 
priation process. 

The committee has been concerned for 
some time about the volume and character 
of sales of U.S. arms abroad, particularly sales 
to nations which do not need and cannot 
afford sophisticated weapons, or where the 
addition of weapons adds fuel to the fires 
of regional tensions. Last year the committee 
expressed deep reservations about the mili- 
tary sales program in its report on the su- 
thorization bill. “The U.S. balance of pay- 
ments,” the report stated, “is not in such 
a perilous condition that it has to be salvaged 
by taking blood money from poorer coun- 
tries.” (S. Rept. 1358, 89th Cong., second 
sess., p. 3.) The list of countries slated to re- 
ceive credit financing for arms in 1968 illus- 
trates that this admonition was ignored. 

The Subcommittee on Disarmament, under 
the chairmanship of the senior Senator from 
Tennessee, Mr. Gore, and the Subcommittee 
on Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 
under the chairmanship of the senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri, Mr. Symington, have 
studied at length many questions concerning 
the U.S. arms sales program. The information 
developed during hearings by these two sub- 
committees was a major factor in the full 
committee’s decision—by a vote of 12 to 6— 
to abolish the revolving fund. 

The revolving fund, the capital assets of 
which totaled $384 million as of June 30, 
1967, is used in two ways to finance a foreign 
country’s arms purchases in the United 
States: through the extension of direct 
credit to the country, or to guarantee credit 
provided by the Export-Import Bank (or, in 
rare instances, credit extended by private 
banks). When guaranteeing credit extended 
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by the Import Bank or private banks, 
the ent of Defense, under the au- 
‘thority of section 509(b) of the act, must set 
‘aside as a reserve only one-fourth of the total 
‘guaranteed. In other words, on an arms sale 
of $4 million the Department commits only 
$1 million from the revolving fund. At the 
end of the 1967 fiscal year, $230 million in 
direct credit, and $666 million in credit 
backed by a Defense Department guarantee 
were outstanding. 

In fiscal year 1968 the Department of De- 
fense programed an additional contribution 
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of $60 million from appropriations for mili- 
tary assistance and expected to receive $60.5 
million in collections and recoupments for 
a total input of $120.5 million to the revoly- 
ing fund. Under the Department of Defense 
program, this amount would have financed 
sales of $292.5 million to 15 countries. All are 
less developed countries, with the exception 
of Israel which, with an annual per capita 
gross national product of $1,070, can hardly 
be considered in that category. 

The committee considered the military 
sales question at length and reached the con- 
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clusion that continuance of the Depart- 
ment’s general authority for credit sales was 
not in the national interest. According to 
material provided the committee by the ex- 
ecutive branch, U.S. arms sales, government 
and private, will total $1.5 billion this fiscal 
year, Ove $1.2 billion—or 80 percent—of the 
total will be for cash, financed through com- 
mercial sources, or financed by the Export- 
Import Bank without a credit guarantee by 
the Department of Defense. Details concern- 
ing the financing of arms sales are shown in 
the following table: 


TABLE 720.—FOREIGN MILITARY SALES ORDERS, COMMITMENTS TO ORDER, AND ESTIMATED FUTURE ORDERS 


SUMMARY BY TYPE OF ORDER 
Un millions of dollars} 


Actual orders received 


Estimated future orders 


m 
Type of order and country category Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Total, ments as Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
1 yest 1 7 ear fot eer fiscal of June — yess ear 
962 963 964 965 966 72 — 30, 1967 968 969 {970 
1962-67 
1, DOD cash orders: 

Developed 674.7 757.8 692.1 

Unde loped_ 12.0 23.1 117.5 

780.9 809. 6 

361.1 304. 8 

33.0 29. 0 

394. 1 333. 8 


1,503.6 9,754.3 2,070.9 


Developed countries are Western Europe except Greece, Turkey, Spain, and Portugal, plus 


2 5 Australia, and New Zealand. 


‘and commercial data for fiscal year 1967 are estimated. 


Sales to the developed countries, which can 
afford weapons, are not affected by the com- 
mittee’s action. The nations of Europe, and 
Japan, Canada, Australia, New Zealand— 
countries which look to the United States as 
an arms supply source—have sufficient fi- 
nancial standing either to buy commercially, 
without government credit, or to meet the 
regular requirements of the Export-Import 
Bank. à 

FFT 


the Department of Defense out of the busi- 
ness of financing sales of sophisticated mili- 


justify American subsidization or involve- 


sermon orders for fiscal year 1966 are understated by 91.8 and for fiscal year 1967 by 37.1 


reflect transfer to the Export-Import Bank. 
— Department of Defense. 


ment. Current policies have resulted in 

furnished arms appearing in the hands 
of both sides in all too many regional dis- 
putes around the globe, sapping scarce re- 
sources which should be used for economic 
development, and creating an “arms mer- 
chant” image for this country which con- 
trasts with our basic objective of promoting 
world peace. The committee’s actions will 
help force the executive branch to practice 
what it preaches about preventing arms races 
and discouraging wasteful military expendi- 
tures by poor nations. 

The repeal of the Department of Defense 
authority to finance commercial sales leaves 
undisturbed a number of sources of arms for 
the underdeveloped countries, in the rare 


cases where the furnishing of military as- 


grams, 

the credit facilities of the Export-Import 
Bank, if they can meet the Bank’s require- 
ments, and private bank credit may be avail- 
able in some cases—to a nation such as 
Israel, for example. 


to $50 million to assist a country 


important to the security of the United 
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States.”, and this assistance can be provided 
on either a loan or a grant basis. It should 
be noted that the $50 million limitation does 
not apply, and up to $250 million can be 
made available to a country “* * * which 
is a victim of active Communist or Com- 
munist-supported aggression.” Military aid 
was provided to six countries under this au- 
thority in the last fiscal year. 

Section 510 of the act authorizes the Presi- 
dent to provide a country with up to $300 
million, in a fiscal year, in equipment from 
Department of Defense stocks “if he deter- 
mines it to be vital to the security of the 
United States.” The law requires that prompt 
notice of action taken under this authority 
be given to the Committees on Foreign Re- 
lations, Appropriations, and Armed Services 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House. 
The Foreign Relations Committee was in- 
formed in both fiscal 1965 and 1966 that this 
authority was used for Vietnam. Upon fur- 
ther inquiry, however, it developed that what 
happened was that the drawndown authority 
was used for 17 other countries to replenish 
military assistance funds diverted to Viet- 
nam. The committee does not approve of this 
kind of sleight-of-hand bookkeeping and ex- 
pects the Defense Department’s reports to 
be more candid in the future. Nevertheless, 
the committee has extended the authority 
of section 510 (redesignated as sec. 506) for 
an additional year. And, in addition to these 
sources, there is the grant assistance pro- 
gram for which the committee has authorized 
$391 million. When it is truly important to 
the national interest that arms be furnished 
to a foreign country, the authority is avail- 
able. The committee, however, does not 
believe that military assistance should be 
used as a kind of Public Law 480 surplus 
disposal program for the Pentagon. 

* * ” * * 
REPEAL OF GUARANTY AUTHORITY 


Paragraph (4) repeals subsection 503(e) 
of the act which authorizes the Depart- 
ment of Defense to guarantee credit ex- 
tended by any “* * * individual, corpora- 
tion, partnership, or other association doing 
business in the United States” for the pur- 
chase of weapons, equipment, or military 
supplies by a foreign country or international 
organization. 


It is under this authority, enacted in 1964, 
that the Department of Defense guarantees 
credit advanced by the Export-Import Bank 
to finance arms purchases by developing 
countries. Under current procedure, the De- 
partment of Defense advances credit to the 
foreign country with funds it has obtained 
for that purpose from the Export-Import 
Bank. The Export-Import Bank is given the 
repayment rights on the credit extended, and 
the Department of Defense, through its 
guarantee, protects the Bank against de- 
fault by the foreign government. Section 
509(b) of the existing act requires the De- 
partment to obligate only 25 percent of the 
face amount guaranteed, and of the $384 
million in the credit sales fund on June 30, 
$154 million was held in a contingency re- 
serve as a guarantee against credit loans. Of 
the $666.3 million in outstanding credit 
backed by this guarantee authority, $604.5 
million has been extended by the Export- 
Import Bank, with the remaining $61.8 mil- 
lion advanced by private banks. All of the 
sales financed through use of the guarantee 
authority have been to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

The committee, as stated earlier, believes 
that the entire policy behind the military as- 
sistance and sales program needs drastic re- 
vision. It has eliminated the guarantee au- 
thority as a means of starting to bring the 
program more in line with what the commit- 
tee considers to be this Nation’s true inter- 
ests. It does not think that those interests 
are served by a policy which promotes the 
proliferation of ‘sophisticated U.S. weapons 
in the hands of people who should be using 
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their scarce resources in growing more food 
and building more schools and houses, not 
in buying tanks and jet fighters. 

* * 


* * + 


Section 201(h). Repeal of the special fund 
for sales and guaranties 

This section terminates the revolving ac- 
count for military credit sales authorized 
by section 508 of the act. It is through use of 
this revolving account that sales of military 
weapons and supplies to the developing coun- 
tries are financed, either through the ex- 
tension of direct credit or through guaran- 
teeing credit provided by the Export-Import 
Bank (and in rare instances, private banks). 
In the last 5 fiscal years a total of $412.7 
million in direct credit has been extended 
through this sales account, and since 1965 
guaranties have been issued on $604.5 million 
in sales financed with Export-Import Bank 
funds and $61.8 million in credit extended 
by private banks. For fiscal 1968 the Depart- 
ment of Defense planned to extend $36.2 mil- 
lion in direct credit from the fund and guar- 
antee $256.3 million in sales to be financed 
by the Export-Import Bank. This account is 
not used to finance credit for the developed 
nations; they either buy for cash, on com- 
mercial terms, or through the regular facili- 
ties of the Export-Import Bank, Out of a 
total of $1.5 billion in military export sales 
estimated for fiscal 1968, only $292.5 million 
would be financed through the revolving 
fund, all of them sales to developing coun- 
tries (with perhaps one exception—a ques- 
tion of definition). 

As of June 30, 1967, the credit sales fund 
had capital assets of $384 million, of which 
$230 million was committed as direct credit 
and $154 million as a reserve to back out- 
standing guaranties in sales of $666 million. 

The committee, for the reasons stated 
under general comments, recommends that 
the revolving fund be terminated. 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point an 
editorial published in the New York 
Times of Saturday, August 12, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIMIT ON ARMS SALES 

The Senate’s refusal to prohibit the Export- 
Import Bank from financing American arms 
sales to underdeveloped countries is unfor- 
tunate but not irreparable, The closeness of 
the 48-40 vote shows an awareness on Capi- 
tol Hill that conversion of the bank into a 
principal channel for a secret flow of tanks 
and planes to countries too poor to afford 
enough shoes and food has been a disservice 
to world stability. 

These sales are diverting scarce Asian, 
African and Latin-American resources from 
economic progress and contributing to re- 
gional arms races that have more than once 
exploded into war. Concern over this mis- 
application of resources is evident in the 
lowered ceiling that the final Senate bill 
puts on the arms loan authority. 

One explanation for the Senate's failure 
to go all the way may have been a feeling 
in some Congressional quarters that taking 
the Export-Import Bank out of the financing 
end of the arms business would evade the 
root of the problem, That root is the Defense 
Department's revolving fund created by Con- 
gress at the request of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration in 1957, The understanding was 
that this fund would help taper off arms 
grants by facilitating arms credits through 


commercial banks. Instead, it has become the 


vehicle for underwriting the “country X” 
loans through which the Export-Import Bank 
helps underdeveloped countries buy arms 
without even knowing which countries are 
involved. 
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The system has been conducive to permis- 
sive if not overeager sales to underdeveloped 
countries without any adequate examination 
of whether each transaction is in the total 
best interest of the United States. An amend- 
ment to the foreign-aid bill by Senator 
Church, passed 12-6 by the Foreign Relations 
Committee, would abolish the revolving fund 
at the end of the year. That would reroute 
arms sales into the regular channels of the 
foreign-aid program, where they would be 
subject to tighter top-level controls within 
the executive branch and to closer Congres- 
sional scrutiny. That is the heart of the 
matter. The Church amendment sets the 
stage for the real policy battle on arms sales. 
The amendment should be passed. 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll, The legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this is 
about the usual season when we con- 
sider the foreign aid bill, and as usual 
it is beset with some controversy, not only 
with respect to members of the commit- 
tee who have heard the testimony on 
the bill, but also with respect to other 
Senators and with respect to the divided 
opinion in the country. I think that con- 
troversy and that dissident spirit is cer- 
tainly understandable. 

In the first place, the benefits of this 
bill, of course, go abroad, in the sense 
that that is where the goods are sent 
that may be bought here. The benefits 
go to nearly every corner of the earth. 
Probably another reason is that our peo- 
ple, our own taxpayers, do not see the 
results of this expenditure, and when 
they hear about the billions of dollars we 
have expended on foreign assistance 
without visible results, one can well un- 
derstand how they feel. A goodly number 
of the people come to the conclusion that 
perhaps we have done our share. 

I notice in one memorandum there was 
an indication we have spent about $120 
billion on this program in the last 20 
years. The appraisal and survey I made 
last year, together with the staff, indi- 
cated that we probably have spent closer 
to $140 billion over the period of the life 
of this program since it was initiated 
by the speech of Secretary George Cat- 
lin Marshall long, long ago in 1944. How- 
ever, people feel, and rightly so that that 
is a very substantial sum of money and 
perhaps we have done our share, and 
that perhaps other countries should be- 
gia to come forward and pick up a sub- 
stantial share of this load. Then, too, 
we now have a major size war on our 
hands. The outlay for that war is enor- 
mous, and none of the Vietnam funds 
are included in the military aspect of the 
present bill. Therefore, that amount has 
to be added to what we finally strike as a 
total of money that is expended in the 
field of foreign aid. 

Now there comes also a loud clamor at 
home for benefits of one kind or another 
which are regarded as having a bearing 
upon the moving causes for the riotous 
sentiment that has expressed itself in 
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more than 80 communities in the United 
Stat 


It is therefore understandable why the 
bill becomes more and more controversial 
with each passing year. 

In the instant bill for fiscal year 1968, 
in round figures, there is made available 
for economic purposes $2.6 billion, and 
for military purposes $600 million, ex- 
clusive of Vietnam. But that is not the 
whole story. If we are going to take the 
whole story of foreign assistance, we 
must include what we do under Public 
Law 480, That is indicated to be approxi- 
mately $1.8 billion. That is for commodi- 
ties, whether sold for local currencies or 
dollar sales, or whether they are just 
gratis donations. 

Then we have the $124 million for the 
Peace Corps to add because that also is 
essentially an assistance operation. 

In addition, we are now subscribing to 
the capital stock of a good many devel- 
opment banks such as the International 
Development Association, for $104 mil- 
lion, and the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, for $300 million. 

Thus, there is a total of $5.5 billion. 
Let us add to that what the Export- 
Import Bank does in the foreign field, in 
behalf of our own business confraternity, 
and I do not even add that, but we can 
see that this is quite an astronomical 


sum. 

I thought that the committee made a 
rather substantial cut. I am not sure 
that is the entirety of the cut, or whether 
in both military and economic still fur- 
ther cuts might be made. But the cut in 
economic assistance was $531 million, 
and in the military, $205 million. 

Some time later, I hope to say some- 
thing about the guarantees which have 
been scaled down, both as to extent and 
percentagewise. I remember the years 
when we belabored the bill on the ground 
that there should be a large sector to 
which private enterprise could devote 
itself. Well, we thought we had arrived 
at that point. If that is true, there must 
be some incentive for private enterprise 
to do so. The risks abroad are great. 
There is, for instance, the danger always 
of expropriation of U.S. property. There 
could even be confiscation. There could 
also be harassment of enterprises as they 
go abroad. 

Whatever it is, the directors of Ameri- 
can business, after all, serving only their 
shareholders, should be able to see some 
incentives here. That is why the guaran- 
tee program becomes quite important. 
I think I sense a rather new approach 
to the whole program. It has been a long 
time coming. I think it is here. 

First, and I have alluded to it already, 
I remember the days when we belabored 
this program up one side and down the 
other, on the ground that the only way 
to get the Federal Government out of 
some of these programs was to swap pri- 
vate enterprise for them. I think that is 
being developed now. 

We have been quite liberal when it 
comes to grants to countries all over the 
world. Long ago we should have tight- 
ened the purse strings and tried to con- 
vert these into loans rather than grants. 
ee day, I think, is rapidly approach- 
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Second, the committee report, I think, 
mentions that there should be commen- 
surate self-help. There is nothing truer 
than that. 

When nations fail properly to appre- 
ciate this aid, or fail or refuse—either 
one—to come through with the kind of 
self-help to which I think we are en- 
titled for our largesse, then, of course, 
it is a closed question as to whether a 
country like that is deserving of our aid. 

Then there is the question of indige- 
nous capital. I have mentioned that in 
other years. It comes starkly home now. 
The committee report indicates, and I 
have found this documented elsewhere, 
that in Latin America it is reliably esti- 
mated there is some $17 billion of indig- 
enous capital invested beyond the bor- 
ders of Latin-American countries. 

One can readily guess that these funds 
are invested in Switzerland, Sweden, the 
United States, and elsewhere. But the 
idea of $17 billion in Latin-American 
capital coming to other areas for invest- 
ment, when there is such a crying need 
for those funds in the Latin-American 
countries, betokens either a lack of con- 
fidence in the stability of their countries 
or there may be some other reason. 

But, in any event, it is something of a 
reflection and something of an affront 
upon the people highly identified with 
Latin-American governments that so 
much of that Latin-American capital 
should go abroad. 

I was interested in an item which came 
to my attention about the Prime Minis- 
ter of an Asian country who, upon his 
death only a few years back, was found to 
have a vast fortune invested entirely out- 
side his own country, the country that he 
had served as Prime Minister. He had 
been catapulted into a position where he 
had a great voice in determining policy 
and giving direction to the affairs of a 
country, but his money he invested on 
the outside, doubtless because he wanted 
it to be secure. I think we must take ac- 
count of that fact, for if they have no 
confidence in their own country, then 
why should we have confidence in such 
country? 

But there is still another reason why 
I am glad that we are now putting some 
emphasis on the question of population 
control. The figures I have seen cited 
would indicate that between 1960 and 
1965, inclusive, the population gain in 
Latin America, on the average, has been 
about 17 percent. Oddly enough, the gain 
in food production has been only 10 per- 
cent. One would think that the old theory 
of Malthus was coming into play, and 
that the population would finally out- 
run the capability of a country to provide 
subsistence for its population. We have 
not done much as yet in that field, and 
there is so much that must be done. If, 
as has been estimated, the world popu- 
lation is expected to double in the next 
30 years, it is high time that major 
emphasis be placed upon the question of 
population control; in fact, that ought to 
be made one of the preconditions for aid 
from this country, otherwise the in- 
creases in the numbers of people will 
simply out-run whatever we can do in 
the field of foreign aid. 

There is still another reason why I 
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think a new approach has suddenly made 
its advent. That is that there has got to 
be more emphasis on farm technology. 
I have been over the world a good deal, 
and I have seen the primitive ways in 
which the soil is tilled. The marvel is that 
it even produces subsistence. The people 
have got to be taught technology. From 
our standpoint, that would be infinitely 
cheaper than any other aid that we could 
possibly render. I have seen such technol- 
ogy by our experts in the Philippines, I 
have seen it in Vietnam, I have seen it in 
Burma, I have seen it in the Middle East, 
I have seen it in north Africa. Certainly, 
the problem is not only the theory of 
population control but also an improved 
farm technology which will assure a food 
supply. 

But there is still another consideration. 
I began to see inklings of it, but not 
nearly enough has been done about it; 
that is, a reconditioning of the atmos- 
phere and the climate in a good many 
countries that will invite private enter- 
prise to enter. Not too long ago, in speak- 
ing with the president of a large corpora- 
tion in New York, we were discussing the 
need for fertilizer in a number of coun- 
tries. At that time, he mentioned to me 
that his company was prepared to build 
at least five or six plants in a certain 
country. The difficulty, however, was that 
those who gave direction to the affairs of 
the country insisted that they have 51 
percent of the stock in each of those 
countries, and that they have a majority 
on the board of directors. 

What I cannot quite imagine is the di- 
rectors or the officers of a large U.S. cor- 
poration taking their stockholders’ mon- 
ey and investing it 10,000 or 12,000 miles 
from home and then letting somebody 
else have control over how the corpora- 
tion is to be managed and how the prof- 
its, if any, are to be exported back to this 
country for the use and benefit of the 
shareholders. I can understand, I sup- 
pose, the mood of the leaders in other 
countries who took that viewpoint, but 
if that is the way they feel, I doubt 
whether they should expect too much 
that the American people, who, through 
frugality and thrift, save their money 
and invest it in corporate equities, would 
stand idly by while those who manage 
those enterprises take that money and 
spend it abroad, without knowing full 
well where the control lies and how they 
are going to recapture their capital and 
profits. 

There has got to be a better atmos- 
phere and a better climate if they expect 
to entice private enterprise money in this 
country to go abroad. 

I think another factor ought to be em- 
phasized in this picture, and that is that 
it is high time for other countries to do a 
little more in the foreign assistance field. 
I am wondering how much France has 
been doing. It seems to me that if Presi- 
dent de Gaulle wants to serve mankind 
and a feverish world best, instead of 
making a trip to this continent to stir up 
the people in Quebec, he might come 
around and suggest ways in which 
French money and French talents can 
be added to this kind of program in the 
name of France itself so as to alleviate 
some of the suffering and alleviate con- 
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ditions that exist in the underdeveloped 
and undeveloped countries. That would 
be equally true of Great Britain. That 
would be true of Canada. It would be 
true of the Scandinavian countries. Cer- 
tainly it would be true of Germany. 

I think when the President made a re- 
port some months ago he said, among 
other things, that he had managed to 
get some agreement on the part of other 
countries to be more helpful in this field, 
but, as yet, I have seen no facts or figures 
to indicate to what extent they are going 
to try to be helpful. 

There is one other item that I presume 
I should mention, and that is the ac- 
knowledged existence of certain corrupt 
oligarchies in some countries in this 
world. I am not going to mention them. I 
could allude to one experience in order to 
prove it. It happened some years ago. 
When I mentioned to a Cabinet member 
in a given country that I thought, in view 
of all we had done, some of our com- 
panies were entitled to a little of the drug 
business, and I mentioned some of the 
larger pharmaceutical houses in the 
United States. After a very considerable 
discussion, he looked me right in the eye 
and he said, “The reason they do not get 
very much business is that they do not 
have very much to offer.” I said, “What 
do you mean—pricewise?” “Oh, no,” he 
said. “You forget that if I get paid at all 
as a Cabinet officer, I have got to find it 
myself.” That is what I mean by corrupt 
oligarchies that exist in the world, And 
if they exist, how do the benefits of the 
assistance program dribble down to the 
people for whom our aid and assistance 
is intended? It just does not work. And 
only one force that can clean up the 
mess, and it is the people themselves. It is 
not easy, I grant you, but some effort has 
to be made in that direction. 

One thing alarms me somewhat about 
foreign aid and about the attitude that 
we have taken. I think my own attitude 
has softened a little, and for a reason. 
There does exist what I notice has been 
referred to—and I think it was in the 
report of the National Republican Co- 
ordinating Committee—as the so-called 
dangerous gulf. If one tried to chart the 
per capita share of a person in this coun- 
try, measured against the gross national 
product, it would amount to $3,648. But 
what do you think the per capita share 
would be in India? It would be $104. In 
Indonesia it would be $70. That is for an 
entire year. In Nigeria it is $117. In 
Bolivia it is $149. The average for those 
countries would be $110. That is about 
one-thirtieth of the per capita share of 
the gross national product for each per- 
son in the United States of America. Well, 
can that be called the dangerous gap or 
the dangerous gulf? One sometimes won- 
ders how long people will put up with 
that low living standard before they rebel 
and begin a riotous course. 

I think I can conclude all this, and 
particularly that last, with what that old 
patriarch Isaiah wrote on the parch- 
ments of Scripture a long time ago, when 
he said: 

And it shall come to pass, that when they 
shall be hungry, they shall fret themselves 
and curse their king and their God, and look 
upward, 
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That is what happens to people in 
such countries; and there is neither com- 
petence, talent, money, nor goods enough 
in this country to relieve that burden 
upon the world, unless they exercise a 
large measure of self-help, and unless 
other countries which have some capac- 
ity for it join in the overall effort. 

I believe that the hideous future that 
one can forsee would result from un- 
checked hunger, keeps people with their 
noses in the wind in behalf of some kind 
of foreign aid program. 

But let it be sensible. Let it be reason- 
able. And let us insist that other coun- 
tries share the burden with us. 

Mr. President, in this connection, I 
have a report released today by the Re- 
publican National Committee, represent- 
ing the work of a special task force on 
foreign relations which has been serving 
the Republican National Coordinating 
Committee. It is excellently done, and I 
believe the conclusions merit the consid- 
eration of all Americans. 

So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the report entitled “Foreign Economic 
Assistance,” published by the Republican 
National Coordinating Committee and 
released today, August 14, 1967, together 
with a list of the members of the Repub- 
lican Coordinating Committee and a list 
of the members of the task force. 

There being no objection, the items 
requested were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

FoREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
The cost of U.S. foreign assistance 

The post-war efforts of the United States 
Government to assist other nations of the 
globe are now twenty years old. 

During that period—from July 1, 1946 
through June 30, 1966—the United States 
provided more than $117 billion to over 100 
foreign nations. This aid ranged in amount 
from one hundred thousand dollars to the 
African state of Gambia to $9.5 billion to 
Prance.) Appendix A is a listing of these ex- 
penditures since June 1, 1946.) 

The foreign aid program today involves 
major annual expenditures of funds. In the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1966, foreign aid ex- 
penditures totaled $3.4 billion—some 3.1 per- 
cent of the total Federal Budget. To this 
amount should be added the agricultural 
surpluses distributed abroad, loans by the 
U.S. Government's Export-Import Bank and 
the U.S. portion of funds loaned by various 
multilateral agencies. 

The problem’s magnitude 

The economic gap between the United 
States and the developing nations is increas- 
ing every year. The per capita Gross Na- 
tional Product (GNP) of the United States 
for 1966 was $3,648. For the same year, that 
of India was $104; Indonesia $70; Nigeria 
$117; Bolivia $149—an average of $110 for 
the four. The gap; $3,538. 

The United States per capita GNP in 1960 
was $2,993; for the same other four nations 
it averaged $97. The gap: $2,896. 

This gap, is thus widening from $2,896 
to $3,538, over six years, increased by 22.2 
percent. 

Our GNP has gone up 21.9 percent since 
1960; theirs 13.4 percent. Today, their GNP 
as @ percentage of ours is 3.0 percent, in 
1960 is was 3.3 percent. This is the situa- 
tion—in spite of all the foreign aid efforts 
of ourselves and others. 

We must recognize that neither the U.S., 
nor all the prospering powers of the world 
combined for that matter, can solve all the 
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world’s economic problems. Such is the stark 
magnitude of the problem presented to the 
world in general, and especially to the United 
States as its wealthiest nation. 

American attitudes toward foreign aid 

Support for the principles of foreign aid, 
private or public, lies deep within our frame- 
work of national tradition. Americans re- 
sponded to Belgium Relief in 1914, the Tokyo 
earthquake in 1923, and the Arno River flood 
of 1966 with equal alacrity. 

The $117 billion spent by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment since 1946 speaks for itself. Just 
as surely, Americans recognize that serious 
flaws exist in our present methods, and in 
the response or lack of response of others to 
these methods. Republicans believe we should 
be able to buy more aid and development for 
much less money. 

We cannot abandon the goals; we cannot 
continue present actvities without major 


Republicans have always favored sensible 
forms of foreign aid 

In many instances, American programs of 
assistance to foreign nations and peoples have 
proved enormously worthwhile; and often Re- 
publican leadership made these successes 
possible. 

The program of relief to Europe after 
World War I, led by Herbert Hoover, res- 
cued whole nations from the clutches of fam- 
ine; nor have the Finns forgotten the aid 
directed to them under Mr. Hoover in 1940. 
The UNRRA program, whose first director 
was the former Republican Mayor of New 
York City, Fiorello H. La Guardia, saved mil- 
lions of lives after World War II. 

The Point Four and Marshall Plan pro- 
grams, of prime importance in the postwar 
reconstruction of Europe, would never have 
come into existence without the approval 
and support of the Republican 80th Con- 
gress. 


The Peace Corps and Food-for-Peace con- 
cepts were legally incorporated into our aid 
program by the Republican 83rd Congress 
under the leadership of President Eisen- 
hower. The International Voluntary Service 
idea of 1953 was simply enlarged and re- 
named Peace Corps by the Democrats. The 
program of distributing agricultural sur- 
pluses abroad also began in 1953 under Pub- 
lic Law 480 and was merely renamed Food- 
for-Peace by the Democrats. 

The military aid program was a major ele- 
ment in the alliance system fashioned under 
the Eisenhower-Dulles foreign policy. 

Even the recent special emphasis status 
for Latin America stems from the Bogota 
meeting of Western Hemisphere heads of 
state chaired by President Eisenhower. The 
enabling legislation for special emphasis aid 
to Latin America was passed in 1960 during 
the Eisenhower Administration. Again the 
Democrats have developed no new ideas 
they have simply added the name Alliance 
for Progress. 

Thus it is clear that the Republican Party 
has always endorsed the purposes of foreign 
aid. 

Moreover, we have always promoted new 
ideas and changes in the aid program aimed 
at making the large amounts of official capi- 
tal spent abroad more effective. 

Republicans believe that it is again time 
for innovation and that the methods used 
in administering the aid program today fall 
far short of what the people have a right 
to expect. 

PURPOSES OF FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 

The Republican Party supports the fol- 
lowing five purposes of foreign economic 
aid: 


(10 The promotion of peace, security, and 
stability abroad in our own national inter- 
est. 
To a peace-loving nation such as the 
United States, security and stability 
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throughout the free and the uncommitted 
worlds are in our national interest as well 
as theirs. 

Where domestic economic and political 
frustrations pile up in the nations of these 
worlds, resentful leaders seek foreign ene- 
mies to explain domestic failures. Wars, 
near-wars, and armaments are costly—to 
us as well as to them. Hence, much of our 
aid should be directed toward cooperation 
in securing national security and stability. 
Peace is not guaranteed thereby, but the 
scales are weighted in its direction. Much of 
our aid has been and should continue to be 
directed toward those nations which are 
most likely to cooperate in building up in- 
ternal order, especially when pointed toward 
increasing freedom and prosperity. Korea, 
the Republic of China, Iran, Turkey, Tunisia, 

Chile will serve as examples. All of these— 
as with all nations which are in similar 
stages of development—have areas of insta- 
bility, but their chances of progress toward 
economic and political maturity have de- 
monstrably been aided by our cooperation. 
We should continue such cooperation. 

Vietnam is a special case. There are many 
reasons for our involvement, and the search 
for order and stability is but one among 
many. It is self-evident to all of us, that if 
and when peace, security, and stability are 
attained in Vietnam, our national interest 
will be greatly advanced all over the world. 
It is also clear that in attaining such peace, 
security, and stability, large-scale economic 
and technical, as well as military, aid will 
be nece: A 

(2) The promotion of prosperity in other 
nations as an aid to prosperity at home. 

It is well known that prosperity increases 
trade; that most of our trade, both exports 
and imports, is with the prosperous nations. 
Of our total exports last year, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Japan 
and Western Europe accounted for $13.5 
billion or about two-thirds of our exports. 

As nations increase in prosperity, their 
purchases from us likewise increase: they 
consume even more than they compete. For- 
example, Japan, with a per capita income 
of $93 in 1935, bought $225.8 million from 
us. In 1966, with a per capita income of 
$922, it bought $2.9 billion. During the same 
30 years, Mexico’s figures were respectively 
$61 and $66.4 million in 1935, and $470 and 
$1.7 billion in 1966. Iran’s were $50 and $23.3 
million in 1935, and $220 and $83.7 million 
in 1966. Venezuela’s were $92 and $125.7 
million in 1935, and $895 and $1.1 billion 
in 1966. 

If we can help to set the developing na- 
tions squarely on the road to prosperity, 
our trade with them will inevitably increase. 

(3) The attempt to narrow the dangerous 
gulf between the “haves” and the “have 
nots.” 

The gap between the Gross National 
Products (GNP’s) of the “haves” and the 
“have nots” is increasing dramatically. De- 
spite all foreign aid efforts to date, the 
figures at the beginning of this paper in- 
dicate that the magnitude of this problem 
has been increasing, rather than decreasing, 
during the 1960’s. Attempting to narrow this 
gap is a matter of conscience as well as 
sound policy, 

In the event of a great disaster, our people 
have always been ready to respond gener- 
ously. However, here we are dealing with a 
long-range situation in which a single gift 
from our wealth is not the answer. What is 
needed is the wise use of a portion of our 
growing annual increment in those situa- 
tions in which a permanent gain in the 
productivity of the “have nots” will result. 
What is also needed—needed more perhaps 
than our money, machines, food surpluses or 
technical know-how—is the infusion of our 
economic philosophy, with its stress on free- 
dom of opportunity and incentive, which 
has generated the spectacular growth in the 
“have” nations. 
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As people nurtured in the Judeo-Christian 
humanitarian tradition, we are impelled to 
help others less fortunate than ourselves. 
Our churches and synagogues, our schools 
and colleges are the strongest supporters of 
this approach, 

(4) The demonstration that the free world 
can give a more satisfying, prosperous life 
than Communism. 

Clearly we are anti-Communist. Clearly 
the Communist way of life outrages our 
deep love of freedom and our religious 
faith. Yet these great values are not uni- 
versally shared in the form in which we hold 
them. Where corrupt governments, exploit- 
ing landowners, and greedy money-lenders 
are able to bleed their people, Communism 
has all too strong an appeal. It is for us 
in such circumstances to demonstrate that 
alternatives which include freedom as a goal 
can do better than either reaction or Com- 
munism. The people in the Republic of 
China on Taiwan are dramatically outper- 
forming the regimented Chinese on the 
mainland. In scores of other developing na- 
tions—India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Nigeria, 
Brazil—a crucial drama is being played out. 
If these nations fail, it should not be be- 
cause we denied them assistance. Ours is an 
affirmative approach—to build on what there 
is, with our eyes fixed steadily on the end 
result. 

(5) The spread of cooperation and friend- 
ly partnership among freedom-loving na- 
tions. 


We must encourage other developed na- 
tions to increase their assistance to the 
“have nots.” We should be prepared to co- 
operate with other “have” nations in estab- 
lishing priorities and plans for large projects 
in developing countries. For long term aid 
in support of major development schemes, 
cooperation would be increased and U.S. 
costs reduced by devising consortiums com- 
posed of other non-Communist donors. 

The spirit of cooperation must also be 
shared by those we would aid. The develop- 
ing partnerships should not be viewed as 
being one sided, for the aided nations have 
much to give us while working with us for 
a peaceful world. They can enrich us with 
their culture. They can help our students 
overseas. Above all, they can and must take 
the necessary cooperative steps within their 
own boundaries to develop and spread the 
will to work with the West toward mutually 
beneficial goals. There are values in such 
partnerships which pay dividends in peace 
and understanding to all concerned. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 


Discouragement and erosion of support 
for foreign aid have come about, not ini- 
tially because of disagreement with these 
purposes, but because of mounting evidence 
of waste, misuse, and downright failure in 
far too many cases. It is both easy and fash- 
ionable to attack foreign aid itself because 
of these failures. In some instances, expec- 
tations have been too great; in still others, 
the recipients themselves have been largely 
to blame; in still others, administrative 
short-comings on our part are responsible. 
Not all of these latter are blameworthy, ex- 
cept in retrospect, for the foreign aid pro- 
gram itself was essentially a great experi- 
ment. 

However, Republicans believe that the 
United States should attempt to improve its 
aid program based on the evidence deriv- 

ing from past experience. Unfortunately, 
successive Democratic administrations have 
by and large failed to understand that the 
amazing and rapid success of the Marshall 
Plan could not be quickly duplicated among 
peoples who have not had in their history 
the experience of industrialization or the 
social conditions making for progress. Yes- 
terday’s problems in Europe are not the 
same as today’s problems in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. The disappointing results of 
the Alliance for Progress bear adequate tes- 
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timony to this—so far, people’s expectations, 
rather than their living standards, are often 
the only thing which have been raised. 

It is obvious that promises of much pub- 
licized development programs, if not fulfilled, 
can be positively dangerous to the fragile so- 
cial structure of developing nations. There- 
fore, we must realize that the development 
methods of the late 1960’s must be different 
in many ways from the reconstruction meth- 
ods used in Europe in the late 1940's. One 
crucial point is that the time span involved 
will be far longer; recipients must be told this 
rather than being given glib promises about 
what the future can bring. 

It appears that the U.S. Government is 
learning these things the hard way. It is no 
service to the objectives of foreign aid to 
gloss over these difficulties and failures. How- 
ever, we believe that such problems will yield 
to diagnosis, given the necessary realism in 
analyzing their principal causes. 

Therefore, the Republican Party attaches 
special importance to the following methods 
and principles, the failures to apply which 
have accounted for most of the justified 
criticism of aid to date. It pledges itself to 
their vigorous application. 

(1) No aid should be extended without 
commensurate self-help effort on the part of 
those aided. In this connection, the follow- 
ing activities have been grossly under- 
emphasized. 

(a) Community development, enlisting the 
active participation of people at the village 
and town level. Rural cooperatives are an ex- 
ample, even though they challenge existing 
local power structures. Such power struc- 
tures often involve, not only the landlords 
and politicians, but also the bankers and 
other money lenders and at times even the 
religious leaders. Obstacles of this character 
have been noticeable in nations as diverse as 
Turkey, India, Brazil, the Philippines. 

Painfully but surely, with many mistakes 
but with many successes, hundreds and even 
thousands of communities in Latin America, 
Pakistan, and elsewhere are engaged in co- 
operative self-help. Often the least costly 
projects financially are among the most suc- 
cessful. Leadership may be local, AID., or 
Peace Corps. A modest knowledge of account- 
ing is obviously necessary, but even more im- 
portant is the capacity for dedicated realistic 
service that recognizes that permanent bene- 
fits can only arise from ultimate local re- 
sponsibility. 

Over-enthusiasm can bring premature mul- 
tiplication of such projects, as in Peru; but 
in Peru also can be found some of the great- 
est successes. Wherever the local effort is most 
hopeful, aid, however modest, of a financial 
and technical nature should, where practi- 
cable, be forthcoming. This “grass roots” de- 
velopment of attitudes is far more produc- 
tive in the long run future of a nation than 
many & grandiose project. 

(b) Utilization at home of capital funds 
now exported by nationals of the countries 
aided. It is reliably estimated that billions, 
some say perhaps as much as $17 billion, of 
indigenous capital is presently invested 
abroad by Latin American nationals. This 
sum may be more than the total U.S. aid to 
these same nations since 1945, The late Prime 
Minister of one of the Asian countries aided 
was found to have a vast fortune banked 
abroad at the time of his death—an amount 
perhaps equivalent to the total economic and 
military aid annually extended by us to his 
country. 

It is not enough merely to criticize these 
wealthy people; nor perhaps should we pe- 


i The Alliance’s basic goal was very appro- 
priately stated in human terms—to increase 
per capita income not less than 2.5 percent 
per year over the next 10 years. At the half- 
way point in 1966 only 7 of 19 countries had 
managed to meet this goal, and they repre- 
sent slightly less than 30 percent of Latin 
America’s total population. 
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nalize their rank-and-file citizens therefore. 
Local people often have the same fears about 
investing in their own economies as our cap- 
italists have. 

Inflation, instability, corruption, fears of 
confiscation all take their toll. On the other 
hand, it is neither justifiable nor possible 
to bail out mations which are unable or un- 
willing to create the necessary conditions 
for investment. Perhaps a combination of 
taxing exports of capital, joint guarantees 
or insurance of a substantial portion of in- 
vestment at home by their governments and 
ours, together with quiet but persistent pres- 
sure for a slow but sure improvement of 
business practices and climate, may turn the 
tide. 

(c) Family planning. The export of Ameri- 
can tural surpluses, and even progress 
in international agricultural development, 
are often at best simply “buying time.” Pop- 
ulation increases in excess of 2.5 percent a 
year are likely to equal or exceed the practi- 
cable annual gains in gross national agri- 
cultural production for many nations. India, 
the United Arab Republic, Brazil, Indonesia 
will serve as examples. In Latin America the 
population increased I7 percent between 
1960 and 1965 while their food production 
increased only 10 percent. Thus many coun- 
tries are actually losing ground. 

In some fashion these and other nations 
similarly situated must meet this problem. 
We can cooperate technically and financially, 
but only a determined effort on their part 
to check their population growth can really 
do the job. At its present rate of growth, the 
world’s population will double in less than 
30 years. No such increase in food produc- 
tion is in sight. 

Even the United States with its diminish- 
ing grain surpluses could not meet the needs 
of the single nation of India at its present 
rate of population growth and need for more 
than two or three years longer. 

(2) The spread of American agricultural 
knowledge and techniques should be empha- 
sized. The great majority of the world’s peo- 
ple are poorly nourished and the Communist 
system has repeatedly demonstrated it is un- 
able to meet this challenge. As Professor Don 
Paarlberg has said, “Agricultural capacity is 
an asset which we have, which our friends 
need and which our rivals lack.” He suggests 
we move more decisively in attempting to 
help the world’s hungry people by putting 
more emphasis on technical aid designed to 
exploit our agricultural technology, capabil- 
ities in fertilizers, insecticides and food proc- 
essing industries, and agricultural business 
know-how, especially in developing credit 
and marketing facilities. 

In this connection, we must instill in the 
recipients the idea that the distribution of 
American agricultural surpluses is an emer- 
gency, rather than a routine, measure. Where 
necessary they should be asked to agree to 
improve their own agricultural capacity as 
a pre-requisite for receiving Food-for-Peace 
shipments. All too often in the past the pro- 
vision of our surplus food has interfered with 
market forces which otherwise would have 
encouraged agricultural production and has 
thus fostered the continuance of foolish, 
centralized planning—usually aimed at 
building uneconomic industries as in India. 

(3) We should rely more on private enter- 
prise to encourage development abroad. This 
requires a more favorable climate in the na- 
tions concerned. Threats of nationalization, 
confiscatory taxation, undue limitations on 
interest rates, general hostility to investors 
from other nations, and the lack of native 
managerial ability do not encourage the 
influx of private capital. We on our part must 
be more ready to share controls with foreign 
nationals, more ready to impart our skills 
and techniques to them so as to stimulate 
indigenous investment capable of competing, 
more willing to accept lower immediate re- 
turns in anticipation of a fair and profita- 
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ble return over a longer period. Puerto Rico’s 
progress under Operation Bootstrap is an out- 

example of what can be accom- 
plished when a liberal private investment cli- 
mate is created in a developing area. 

(4) Special care should be taken to avoid 
aid being used to bolster corrupt and self- 
perpetuating oligarchies. No error on our 
part has been more exploited by the Com- 
munists than this. There are the obvious 
examples, and they have been far from ex- 
ceptional. Where corruption has been a way 
of life and where oligarchies, military and 
otherwise, are the general rule, the dilemma 
of how to reach the poor man at the bot- 
tom is a cruel one. The acid test is whether 
the benefits are really reaching the masses 
of the people in increasing measure—and 
are not disassociated from the United States 
as a source. Constant, unrelenting pressure 
toward reform in these matters may be la- 
belled “interference” or “aid with strings at- 
tached,” but there is no other defensible and 
permanent answer. Situations will increas- 
ingly arise in which aid should be reduced 
or completely cut off pending reform. 

(5) We should explore the economic via- 
bility of regional marketing plans which will 
give small developing nations wider markets 
for their products. The success of the Central 
American Common Market illustrates possi- 
bilities for similar modest groupings in parts 
of Africa and elsewhere in Latin America. By 
extending bilateral aid to individual coun- 
tries participating in such cooperatively- 
planned efforts, we can promote the economic 
viability of many of the smaller nations, at 
least until such time as they prove them- 
selves willing to go beyond joint planning 
to closer economic or even political associa- 
tion. 

Extending U.S. bilateral aid to a country 
which has agreed with its neighbors on what 
type of development each will undertake in 
order to safeguard against duplication in a 
small market area, such as Central America, 
is quite a different matter from trying to 
force nations together which have different 
aspirations and cultural backgrounds. In this 
connection, Republicans believe the Adminis- 
tration’s plan, as outlined in the Korry Re- 
port, of trying to force newly independent 
and highly nationalistic African states into 
regional groupings as a pre-requisite for re- 
ceiving American aid is unrealistic. Moreover, 
trying to give aid to an amorphous regional 
grouping cannot garner as much 
credit for the U.S. as can direct bilateral aid. 

Naturally we expect developing countries 
to place emphasis on productive efficiency so 
that they can quickly develop the ability to 
compete in world markets. They gain little 
by simply widening the area in which pro- 
tected industries are sustained behind high 
tariffs or other controls. 

(6) More emphasis should be placed on 
projects that will visibly reach the masses of 
people. Land reform accompanied by market- 
ing cooperatives (as in Chile), land regroup- 
ing (as in the Republic of China), and col- 
lective availability of up-to-date agricultural 
machinery and credit are cases in point. 
Under such conditions, there would be en- 
couragement to greater productivity. Simple 
roads to market towns, as in Panama, will 
often mean more than super highways. 
Schools, health clinics, instruction in home 
industries and mechanics, are further ex- 
amples. 

(7) While not making aid conditional upon 
support for our foreign policy, aid should not 
ordinarily be forthcoming to (a) those na- 
tions whose heads of state (like Nasser) en- 
gage in continual intemperate abuse of the 
United States or (b) those nations which 
give military aid to our enemies in Vietnam 
or which engage in military aggression, or 
(e) those nations which, in contravention of 
international law, harass American citizens 
engaged in commerce, or confiscate American- 
owned property without fair compensation. 
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Aid and comfort should not be given by the 
U.S. to those who consistently help our 
enemies or the enemies of other free men. 
Nor should aid be given to those who rattle 
swords or engage in aggression. If private 
representation to the nation’s leaders does 
not produce results, the Voice of America, 
in certain instances, might make this fact 
clear to the people of a country. 

This does not mean that like Robespierre, 
Hitler, or Stalin we should insist upon sup- 
port of our foreign policy in all its aspects. 
We are dealing with independent nations and 
& measure of demonstrated independence 
from us in certain matters is often a political 
necessity for their leaders. 

(8) Our aid should be concentrated in 
countries of special importance to the United 
States. A limited number of countries should 
receive the major portion of our aid, be- 
cause (a) they are important economically 
in that they have an ordered timetable for 
eliminating the necessity of economic aid— 
such as Tunisia, Turkey and Iran; (b) they 
are important to us militarily—such as non- 
Communist Korea, Vietnam and Turkey; or 
(c) they are important politically in that our 
Communist rivals have failed and a new 
government wants help in returning to free 
enterprise development—such as Indonesia 
and Ghana. In other nations we should con- 
sider instituting small aid programs de- 
signed to demonstrate friendship and main- 
tain a minimum presence. In these latter 
nations we should attempt to cooperate with 
the greater efforts of other developed coun- 
tries. Our list of priority countries should be 
flexible so that new countries can be added, 
and hopefully so that some countries will 
develop to the point that they are able to 
dispense with our economic aid altogether. 
For example, the Republic of China no longer 
needs our economic aid, and also requires 
less military aid (although it must be kept 
in mind that termination of military aid is 
not controlled solely by development fac- 
tors), and Turkey is approaching a similar 
situation. 

We look forward to the eventual termina- 
tion of all grants in aid and toward the time 
in which the normal processes of trade, pro- 
duction and loans will carry the burden of 
development. 

(9) Evidence that technical assistance is 
often a better stimulant to growth than large 
scale capital transfers should be seriously 
examined, particularly in light of the United 
States’ balance of payments problem. It is 
becoming increasingly apparent in foreign, 
as well as domestic, affairs, that attempts 
by the Democrats to solve problems by simply 
applying large amounts of tax dollars to them 
do not necessarily work. When aid to less 
developed countries was first proposed, ex- 
perts stressed the need for technical aid and 
warned against a large scale public capital 
investment program. Then, as now, the ab- 
sorptive capacity of developing countries was 
definitely limited by a lack of administrative 
and technical skills. Moreover, large scale 
grants and loans, particularly program loans 
which provide balance of payments support, 
have in many cases made it possible for re- 
cipient countries to persist in policies which 
discourage domestic savings and private in- 
vestment (both foreign and domestic) and 
inhibit the development of efficient export 
production. Republicans believe future aid 
should be contingent upon the recipients 
pursuing policies calculated to maximize 
economic efficiency and the utilization of 
private capital and know-how. 

The Administration’s contention that the 
adverse effect on our balance of payments of 
capital outflow under aid programs is slight, 
because aid is “tied” to procurement of U.S. 
goods and services, is now widely recognized 
to be misleading. The Department of Com- 
merce published figures in March 1967 show- 
ing that the direct balance of payments drain 
resulting from U.S. foreign aid programs in 
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1966 was nearly three quarters of a billion 
dollars. Actually the amount may be higher 
since these figures include all offsets result- 
ing from “tied” aid. Foreign governments 
all too often meet requirements that they 
id our aid money on purchases from the 
U.S. by attributing normal purchases from 
the U.S. to our aid disbursements. The 
Administration should instruct AID to pub- 
lish figures showing the true effect of foreign 
assistance on our balance of payments. 

(10) Special attention should be given to 
situations in which substantial aid is forth- 
coming from other nations, and in which we 
are asked to cooperate. Excellent examples 
are the International Development Associa- 
tion and the Inter-American Development 
Bank—both Republican ideas—and the Asian 
Development Bank. 

(11) We should explore with developing 
countries ways and means of increasing 
their earning capacities. Inasmuch as many 
developing nations—Brazil, Colombia, Ni- 
geria—have lost more in some years by the 
fall in the international price of their ex- 
port commodities than they have gained by 
foreign aid, the worldwide stabilization of 
raw material prices is one possible solution 
which should be considered. 

Another possible remedy for one-crop 
economies is obviously diversification. How- 
ever, we should keep in mind that many 
countries, such as Malaysia and the Ivory 
Coast, have built boom economies by simply 
emphasizing production of the one or two 
crops which they produce most proficiently. 
At the same time, other countries, such as 
Indonesia and Ghana, have destroyed what 
should have been viable economies, based 
upon agricultural earnings, by trying to di- 
versify into uneconomic industrial activity. 
Still others, such as India, have ignored the 
most basic food needs of their people in their 
haste to industrialize. The United States 
should certainly not encourage any such 
basically uneconomic activity. 

(12) We should realize that, while certain 
problems are common to all or almost all of 
the developing nations, each one is in many 
matters separate and distinct. Generaliza- 
tions—including those in this document— 
are dangerous. Those in the field realize the 
truth of this more than those in Washington. 
These latter attach too much importance to 
“uniformity.” 

(18) We should strengthen the Ambas- 
sador in his role as chief of mission. Only the 
very strongest considerations should be al- 
lowed to over-rule his veto; and, subject only 
to budgetary limitations, his affirmative 
recommendations should normally be ac- 
cepted. His small discretionary fund of 
$25,000 for self-help projects which was re- 
cently abolished, should be restored. In- 
creased flexibility based on the sound Re- 
publican principle of decentralization (but 
with full accounting) will allow the Ambas- 
sador to adapt the U.S. program to the 
peculiarities of each different situation. 


The testimony of N. R. Danielian, Presi- 
dent of the International Economic Policy 
Association before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on June 12, 1967 reports, 
“An examination of net non-military assist- 
ance and the U.S. trade balance with selected 
countries, which have received between 50 
and 60 percent of total U.S. aid for the 
years 1958-1965, shows clearly that total net 
U.S. economic assistance exceeded our trade 
surpluses with these selected countries by 
an amount fluctuating between $1.3 and $1.7 
billion a year.” See Appendix B for the 
IE. P. A. figures on the trade imbalance. Indi- 
cations that “tying” often actually amounts 
to substitution for normal purchases is also 
demonstrated by the fact that our trade im- 
balance in 1958 with these 25 countries was 
$1.8 billion and in 1965, when assistance 
was substantially “tied,” it was $1.6 billion, 
or nearly the same. 
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(14) The techniques and insights of the 
social sciences should be brought to bear 
upon development problems and projects. 
Social scientists in the countries concerned 
should aid in tackling their own problems of 
economics and technology. In this way their 
peculiar knowledge can assist in overcoming 
the barriers found in the existing customs of 
their countries which stand in the way of 
modernization. Tribalism in Africa, the now 
dwindling hacienda society in rural Latin 
America, certain religious traditions and 
practices elsewhere will serve as examples. 

(15) To insure a more effective aid pro- 
gram, continuous emphasis should be placed 
on securing qualified personnel to adminis- 
ter aid. Aid should not be given unless there 
are really qualified personnel, both American 
and local nationals, available to administer 
it. Qualifications must include a capacity to 
understand the culture in which a person is 
to work. Without constructive competency 
and solid training, aid will be wasted. Many 
of our failures can be laid at the door of the 
limited number of such persons, the inade- 
quacy of their training, and the absence of 
the right motivation, It is equally important 
that we assist developing nations to produce 
qualified administrators who can work with 
the U.S. and perhaps others in promoting 
growth. 

(16) Much more attention must be paid 
in the U.S. to the realistic evaluation of 
what our aid is actually accomplishing. Both 
the Executive and Legislative Branches must 
broaden their supervision over AID and in- 
sure maximum objectivity. If the sponsoring 
agency under the present Administration is 
unwilling to be realistic in such matters, 
then Congress must act responsibly in giving 
its own time and in employing the necessary 
qualified staff to perform this function. This 
requires much more than a “fishing expedi- 
tion.” It should be approached construc- 
tively. 

The importance of effective aid cannot be 
over stressed and the issues involved in im- 
proving the program are far too important 
for narrow partisanship. Aid is an expensive 
humanitarian experiment. The American 
people have a right to expect sound adminis- 
tration of their funds and solid progress as 
a result. 

APPENDIX A 


Total United States foreign assistance, by 
country July 1, 1946 through June 30, 1965 


[Figures in millions of dollars] 


eee 307. 1 
a e Fass Ge ly EO EIR rR eye He 92.2 
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Syrian Arab Republic 84.0 
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United Arab Republic (Egypt) —— 1,100.3 
TT 39. 1 
Central Treaty Organization 52. 4 
Near East and south Asia regional. 1,119.5 
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Total United States foreign assistance, by 
country July 1, 1946 through June 30, 
1965—Continued 


[Figures in millions of dollars] 
LATIN AMERICA—Continued 
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Total United States foreign assistance, by 
country July 1, 1946 through June 30, 
1965—Continued 

Figures in millions of dollars] 
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APPENDIX A—Continued 
Total United States foreign assistance, by 
country July 1, 1946 through June 30, 
1965—Continued 


[Figures in millions of dollars] 
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APPENDIX A—Continued 
Total United States foreign assistance, by 
country July 1, 1946 through June 30, 
1965—Continued 
[Figures in millions of dollars] 


EUROPE EuROoPE—Continued Canada -~-~-------------------- 40.0 
Ce SE See i ee 20.4 2] — — 142. 6 
C 1. 257. 1 New Zealane „ 21. 5 
Belglum-Lurembourg - 2, 107. 3 7c 
Czechoslovakia 193.0 Polana --- —-—-————-—-—-————————-— 873. 8 ee ee 2 
Denman — 933.7 C 6, 090. 5 
East German 0.8 
Finlana4„ĩ4 146.7 Total assistance to all coun- 
Frands TTT 9. 465. 1 . — eee 117, 019. 1 
Germany (Federal Republic) --.-- 5, 149.0 (Source: Data obtained from the official 
Berlin 131.9 Government Reports by Senator Dirksen who 
UIE AT ENET N E 31.5 inserted these statistics into the CONGRES- 
eee 76. 4 SIONAL RECORD, vol. 112, pt. 12, pp. 16471- 
T „ 195. 9 16505. 
APPENDIX B 
U.S. NONMILITARY FOREIGN ASSISTANCE (NET) AND TRADE BALANCES BY COUNTRIES, 1958-65 
[In millions of dollars} 
1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Net US. Net US. Net U.S. Net US. Net US. Net US. Net US, Net US. 
economic trade economic trade economic trade economic trade economic trade economic trade economic trade economic trade 
Countries aid! balance? aid! balance? aid! balance? aid! balance: aidi balance? aid! balance? aid balance? aid! balance? 
19 —4 19 —10 30 6 13 —8 32 —3 37 6 34 2 
22 17 22 14 23 16 29 20 4A 18 33 17 30 7 
145 —33 35 —216 270 —68 157 —117 128 —186 212 —148 149 —183 
37 —2 21 —7 24 9 20 5 20 2 7 —1 e ee 
20 —5 19 —12 9 —17 8 —19 4 —21 4 —27 4 —23 
47 -7 33 —76 121 43 87 —24 109 —32 96 —38 104 24 
92 —147 32 —134 54 —31 43 —50 69 -9 38 —35 34 —80 
3 —9 2 —12 ll —4 ll —26 14 —11 17 —4 17 —28 
243 63 320 129 370 230 528 411 736 509 864 651 849 580 
24 —]12 17 —123 54 —29 88 —15 77 -7 32 —102 —4 —123 
57 10 60 16 61 24 53 20 54 37 45 20 37 19 
311 213 232 131 228 155 233 204 231 211 157 169 165 149 
30 2 35 3 51 2 30 4 31 6 39 7 58 8 
8 14 9 59 19 17 35 20 11 4 12 —13 25 -ll 
® -85 0 —150 1 2 —126 12 —155 6 —150 2 —82 4 —123 
25 (O) 1 4 © 5 8 a ib (O) > . © 60 n © = 12 © a 10 1 
145 81 142 65 229 131 218 158 322 243 378 341 377 336 348 291 
42 18 24 —36 24 —10 ll 17 24 —59 8 —34 49 —27 45 —34 
99 75 66 43 127 lll 57 34 60 48 46 66 52 84 —6 —31 
30 —4 48 —28 42 11 29 25 31 32 29 57 18 58 25 67 
26 4 30 7 55 21 77 38 53 a4 38 25 45 31 54 39 
122 72 111 44 101 66 153 69 202 106 173 154 126 96 132 81 
204 57 168 46 186 48 144 62 148 101 189 114 221 131 187 
© 5 9 5 0 8 00 8 © 8 O 6 ©® 5 O 
251 1,498 —218 1, 882 478 2, 129 685 2, 250 827 2,512 1,140 2; 544 1,160 2,478 868 


4 Disbursements less re] 


ments. 
2 Exports and imports, Lob. includes U.S. exports financed by military grants and credits. 
3 7 than $500,000. 1 * us 


4 Not available. ' 
+ Not statistically significant. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
‘the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HoLLINGs in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, as I did 
not agree with all the decisions of the 
committee, I ask unanimous consent that 
my individual views be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the individ- 
ual views were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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INDIVIDUAL Views OF Mr. COOPER 


I am filing my individual views on S. 1872, 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 as 
amended, as I did not support in the com- 
mittee and do not now support certain deci- 
sions made by the committee. In this state- 
ment I shall emphasize only two subjects 
that I believe deserve the most careful con- 
sideration of the Senate. 

Changes and emergencies are constantly 
occurring which affect our relationships with 
other countries and our national security. If 
the Congress considers foreign assistance a 
worthwhile instrument of our foreign policy, 
then it ought to provide the President some 
flexibility for its effective conduct. 

I disagree, therefore, with the decision of 
the committee to fix an exact limit upon the 
number of countries to which economic as- 
sistance can be extended under the develop- 
ment loan, technical assistance, and support- 
ing assistance programs. 

The amendment adopted by the committee 
would limit assistance for development loans 
to 15 countries, for technical assistance to 10 
countries, and for supporting assistance to 
10 countries. The amendment provides that 
if the President determines that assistance 
should be extended to additional countries in 
the national interest, he could not do so until 
his request is approved by a concurrent reso- 
lution of the Congress. The language is as 
follows: 

“Such loans (assistance) may be made in 
any additional country if, following submis- 
sion of a report by the President to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives detailing the justification for the mak- 
ing of loans (assistance) in such additional 
country during such fiscal year, the Congress 
agrees to a concurrent resolution stating in 
effect its approval of the making of such 
loans (assistance) in such country.” 

The Foreign Assistance Act of 1966 also 
fixed limits on the number of countries in 
the three above categories of economic assist- 
ance of 10, 40, and 10, respectively. 

But it did provide the President could ex- 
tend assistance to an additional number of 
countries by a procedure of reporting to the 
Congress, if “at least thirty days shall have 
elapsed following the submission by the Pres- 
ident to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of a report stating 
that the making of loans in such additional 
country during such fiscal year is in the na- 
tional interest and giving his reasons 
therefor.” 

Acting under this authority the President 
extended assistance in fiscal year 1967 to ad- 
ditional countries—19 for development loans, 
eight for technical assistance, and seven for 
supporting assistance. The committee con- 
sidered that these increases were not justi- 
fied, repealed the above authority, and sub- 
stituted for it the language I have quoted 
earlier requiring a concurrent resolution of 
the Congress before assistance to additional 
countries could be approved by the President. 

I believe the amendment adopted by the 
committee is too rigid, I offered in the com- 
mittee an amendment which provided for 
the same primary limits of countries to be 
aided as the committee amendment—15, 40, 
and 10, respectively, in the categories of de- 
velopment loans, technical assistance, and 
supporting assistance. My amendment would 
maintain the present authority of the Presi- 
dent. If the President determined it neces- 
sary in the national interest to extend aid to 
an additional country—not exceeding two in 
number for development loans, and nine (in- 
cluding seven self-help amounts to Africa) 
in number for technical aid—he could do so 
30 days after submitting a report to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Speaker of the House—under the authority 
now available under existing law. The addi- 
tional number of countries represents those 
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which the Agency for International Develop- 
ment stated it believes would require assist- 
ance. 

My amendment would meet an objective 
of the Congress to limit aid to those coun- 
tries which will need assistance, and which 
meet the criteria of self-help established in 
the Foreign Assistance Act. At the same 
time it would give to the President the dis- 
cretion which he needs if the foreign as- 
sistance program is to be effective in the 
conduct of foreign policy. 

I point out that my amendment would not 
increase the funds which may be authorized 
and appropriated by the Congress. 

I disagree with the committee’s reductions 
in the authorization of funds for the Alli- 
ance for Progress and for the program of 
technical assistance. 

The authorization requested for the Alli- 
ance for Progress is $750 million for fiscal 
year 1968. The committee reduced the au- 
thorization to $578 million. 

The Alliance for Progress has been sup- 
ported by three administrations and by the 
Congress. It has been expected that through 
the joint efforts of the countries of Latin 
America and the United States, with the 
Latin American States employing maximum 
efforts of self-help and proceeding gradually 
toward economic integration, that their coun- 
tries would be able to institute reforms and 
advance the living standards of their people. 

The statement of Secretary of State Rusk 
before the committee regarding the progress 
of the Alliance is a modest statement: 

“The Alliance is taking hold. Most Latin 
American nations are making healthy strides 
toward stability and future self-sufficiency. 
In all but æ few, governments are now work- 
ing to meet the needs of all the people. Much 
has been done to improve tax structures and 
tax administration, to fight inflation, and to 
strengthen institutions required for more 
productive private enterprise. A start has 
been made to expand educational and health 
facilities, and a number of countries have 
instituted far-ranging agricultural and land 
9 9 Ot course, much remains to be 

Ine.“ 

The economic and social progress of the 
Latin American States is important to them, 
and it is also important to the interests of 
the United States and the security of the 
Western Hemisphere, The United States 
should continue to give its full cooperation, 
assistance and leadership to the Alliance for 
Progress. 

Finally, I disagree with the committee’s 
recommendation that there be cuts in the 
technical assistance program, The technical 
assistance program is the foundation of our 
efforts to help other nations build sound 
economies, constructive social structures, and 
political systems with democratic values. The 
technical assistance program is the present- 
day descendant of the old point 4 program 
begun under President Truman. In the years 
since point 4 began, it has been the program 
of widest acceptance, and its worth has been 
proven again and again. It aims to strengthen 
the essentials necessary for development. It 
aims to improve agriculture, for it is essential 
that a country must be able to feed its peo- 
ple. It aims to better the health of their 
people, for a diseased, sickly and weak people 
cannot work to improve their nation. Tech- 
nical assistance programs have eradicated 
malaria throughout the world. It has done 
much to reduce the ravages of many of the 
endemic diseases so prevalent in the less for- 
tunate countries of the world. Technical as- 
sistance is crucial to the successful carrying 
out of population programs which are such a 
vital factor in national development. Tech- 
nical assistance alms at improving education, 
for without education an enlightened govern- 
ment is not possible. Technical 
aims at improving the administration of gov- 
ernment and their fiscal polictes, for without 
sound government administration dedicated 
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to the principle of improving the lot of its 
people, development is not possible. This 
valuable and basic work must continue. 

I urge that the technical assistance appro- 
priation requested by the administration be 
fully because it is the bedrock of our 
aid efforts. 

The war in Vietnam, its cost, and difficult 
domestic and fiscal problems at home claim 
our attention and first interest. But it is of 
great importance that the United States con- 
tinue to emphasize this peaceful and con- 
structive effort for an orderly world and for 
its national interest and security—its foreign 
assistance program, 

JOHN SHERMAN COOPER. 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 217 Leg.] 
Anderson Gore Mansfield 
Baker Griffin Metcalf 
Bartlett Gruening Montoya 
Bayh Morse 
Boggs Hill Scott 
Burdick Holland Stennis 
Byrd, Va Hollings Talmadge 
Church Inouye Williams, Del 
Cooper Jackson Yarborough 
Ellender Lausche 
Fulbright Magnuson 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], and 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE], are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Mississipppi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGeel, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson], the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BREWSTER], and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY], are necessar- 
ily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tow- 
ER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. FAN- 
NIN], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD], the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. THurmonp], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] are absent 
on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following 
Senators entered the Chamber and 


answered to their names: 
Allott Hruska Pearson 
Bennett Jordan, N.C. Pell 
Brooke Jordan, Idaho Percy 
Byrd, W. Va Kennedy, Mass. Prouty 
Case Kuchel Proxmire 
Cotton Long, La Randolph 
Dirksen McClellan Russell 
Dominick Miller Smith 
Ervin Mondale Sparkman 
Fong Monroney Spong 
Harris Morton Symington 
Hart Moss Williams, N.J. 
Hayden Mundt Young, Ohio 
Hickenlooper Muskie 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 


AMENDMENT NO. 260 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in a mo- 
ment or two, an amendment will be 
offered by the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], which is co- 
sponsored by the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower]. I believe there 
will be other cosponsors as well. 

The amendment is here. It is cospon- 
sored by Mr. Tower, Mr. HIcKENLOOPER, 
Mr. Javits, Mr. SPARKMAN, and Mr. STEN- 
nis. I think the amendment is in form. 
I believe, for the information of the Sen- 
ate, I might just as well send it to the 
desk and have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 50, strike out lines 15, 16, and 17, 
and insert in lieu thereof strike out ‘section 
508’ and substitute section 526’.”. 

On page 50, beginning with line 20, strike 
out all through line 5 on page 52, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(h) Add the following new sections after 
the new section 523: 

“SEC. 524. GENERAL AUTHORITY FOR CREDIT 
Sates.—(a) The President may use funds 
available under this part to finance sales of 
defense articles and defense services to any 
friendly foreign country or international or- 
ganization on such terms and conditions as 
he may determine. 

„(b) In carrying out this section, the 
President may— 

“*(1) acquire defense articles and defense 
services from any source for sale by the 
United States Government to purchasing 
countries or international organizations; 

“*(2) make disbursements on behalf of 
purchasing countries or international orga- 
nizations for defense articles and defense 
services procured directly from suppliers by 
purchasing countries or international orga- 
nizations upon agreement of the p 
countries or international organizations to 
reimburse the United States Government; or 

“*(3) purchase from suppliers any instru- 
ments evidencing indebtedness issued by 
purchasing countries or international orga- 
nizations as security for payments due for 
defense articles and defense services pro- 
cured directly from suppliers by purchasing 
countries or international organizations, and 
dispose of any such instruments in accord- 
ance with section 635(g). 

“ ‘Sec. 525. Guaranties.—The President 
may guarantee, insure, coinsure, and rein- 
sure any individual, corporation, partner- 
ship, or other association doing business in 
the United States against political and 
credit risks of nonpayment arising in con- 
nection with credit sales financed by such 
individual, tion, or other 
association for defense articles and defense 
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services procured in the United States by 
any friendly country or international orga- 
nization. 

“*(b) In issuing guaranties, insurance, co- 
insurance, and reinsurance, the President 
may enter into contracts with exporters, in- 
surance companies, financial institutions, or 
others, or groups thereof, and where appro- 
priate may employ any of the same to act as 
agent in the issuance and servicing of such 
guaranties, insurance, coinsurance, and rein- 
surance, and the adjustment of claims aris- 
ing thereunder. Fees and premiums shall be 
charged in connection with contracts of 
guaranty, insurance, coinsurance, and rein- 
surance (excluding contracts with any 
agency of the United States Government). 
Obligations shall be recorded against the 
funds available for credit sales under this 
part in an amount not less than 25 
centum of the contractual liability related 
to any guaranty, insurance, coinsurance, and 
reinsurance issued pursuant to this part and 
the funds so obligated together with fees and 
premiums shall constitute a single reserve 
for the payment of claims under such con- 
tracts. Any guaranties, insurance, coinsur- 
ance, and reinsurance issued pursuant to 
this part shall be considered contingent obli- 
gations backed by the full faith and credit 
of the United States of America.’ 

“(1) Section 508, which relates to reim- 
bursements, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 503 is redesignated as section 
526. 
“(2) In such new section 526, strike out 
‘furnish military assistance on cash or 
credit terms’ and substitute ‘finance sales’.”” 

Renumber the following subsections of 
section 201 of the bill, accordingly. 

On page 54, line 14, strike out the word 
“subsection” and insert in lieu thereof “sub- 
sections”. 

On page 55, line 4, strike out the quotation 
marks. 

On page 55, between lines 4 and 5, insert 
the following: 

“(c) In order to assure that the programs 
authorized by this chapter do not encourage 
military expenditures by less developed 
friendly countries which impair their eco- 
nomic development or which increase arms 
races among such countries, no credit sale 
to a less developed friendly country shall be 
made under the provisions of section 524 and 
no guarantee of a credit sale to a less devel- 
oped friendly country shall be issued under 
the provisions of section 525 unless such 
credit sale or guarantee has been approved 
in advance by the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Defense. In no event shall the 
aggregate net amount outstanding at any 
time of liabilities and obligations of the 
United States arising out of any such credit 
sales and guaranties of credit sales to less 
developed friendly countries be more than 
$300,000,000 in excess of the aggregate net 
amount outstanding on July 1, 1967. For the 
purposes of this subsection, the term ‘less 
developed’ countries shall mean those coun- 
tries designated by the President as eco- 
nomically less developed for the purposes of 
the Interest Equalization Tax. The Secretary 
of State shall submit quarterly reports to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate on the implementation of this 
subsection.” 

On page 62, line 6, immediately after “635” 
insert “(e)”. 

On page 62, strike out line 7. 

On page 62, line 8, strike out “(1) Sub- 
section (e) is”. 

On page 62, strike out lines 17 and 18. 

On page 63, lines 14 and 15, strike out “, 
or the guaranty of a sale,”. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, it is 
sound sense, in the matter of military 
sales and grant aid, not to unduly tie 
the hands of the President. I believe that 
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the pending bill, proposed by the Foreign 
Relations Committee, is too restrictive 
and that it would dangerously impede 
the President in the conduct of our for- 
eign and defense policy. 

In particular, this bill, in its present 
form, would gravely imperil our chances 
of conducting a wise policy in two criti- 
cal areas, the battleground of Southeast 
Asia and the still dangerous Middle East. 
In the Middle East, for example, the 
Soviet Union is deliberately using mili- 
tary assistance and sales to destabilize 
the already delicate political-military 
balance and so again put Israel in mortal 
peril. Why should we tie Uncle Sam’s 
hands behind his back so that he cannot 
help Israel as needed or other less devel- 
oped nations in that area which it may 
prove in our national interest, and the 
interest of Israel, to assist? 

Mr. President, this pending bill can- 
not be taken lightly by anyone interested 
in our own national security. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff advised the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee by letter on Friday 
that the Joint Chiefs view with grave 
concern the reduction of the military as- 
sistance portion of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act by $205 million, and termina- 
tion of the provisions for credit sales, 
which would, in their judgment, raise 
world tensions rather than reduce them, 

The Joint Chiefs noted that the cut 
approved by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee represented almost 30 percent of 
the proposed program and would have 
the extremely undesirable effect of ne- 
gating to a large degree the progress 
which has been made in the past years 
in helping to build up free world military 
forces. 

ma particular, the Joint Chiefs pointed 
out: 

Since a great majority, approximately 75%, 
of the funds requested are for the 5 coun- 
tries on the periphery of the Sino-Soviet 
Bloc . . . the program for these countries 
would naturally be most seriously affected. 
If we are to maintain the integrity of the 
Korean Armed Forces whose 45,600 troops 
are making a sizeable contribution in South 
Vietnam, the other 4 front-line countries 
must absorb cuts of up to one-third of the 


proposed programs, and modernization of 
any equipment would be virtually halted. 


The Joint Chiefs also observed in that 
letter: 

Our military capability is not limitless 
and the equivalent dollar applied for U.S. 
Forces does not provide the same return for 
U.S. security as does the same amount ap- 
plied to maintain the present collective free 
world defense position. Further, a weaken- 
ing of that position might be misunder- 
stood by the leaders of the Soviet Union and 
the Peoples Republic of China as an un- 

ess by the U.S. to stand firm. This 
could invite new probes, increased support 
of subversion and possibly even open ag- 
gression, 

Not only does the pending Foreign Re- 
lations Committee bill reduce the total 
grant authority for military assistance 
by $205 million, but the action taken by 
the committee on credit sales makes 
substitution of that means impossible. 

It has been alluded that there are 
many ways remaining for credit sales, 
but this is not true. 

First, the act repeals all authority to 
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make credit sales from new production 
which constitutes 90 percent or more of 
the program. 

Second, it repeals the authority to 
guarantee credit by private banks or the 
Export-Import Bank. 

Third, it transfers all assets of the act 
to the Treasury after December 31, 1967. 

Fourth, it repeals authority after that 
date for the executive branch to receive 
disbursements which come due under 
past sales, and 

Finally, it even repeals authority for 
the DOD to transfer collections from 
past sales to the Export-Import Bank or 
other banks in repayment of disburse- 
ments made by those banks. 

The facts of the matter are that the 
remaining provisions allow us essentially 
only to give the material away under 
grant programs or sell it on a straight 
cash basis and on top of that the grant 
aid amount would be slashed to the ex- 
tent that the lack of funds and provisions 
for credit availability would in the opin- 
ion of the JCS only contribute to raising 
world tensions rather than reducing 
them. 

According to the report filed by the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the credit 
sales and guaranty authority is not 
needed for the less developed countries 
because there is still the legal authority 
to provide them the arms they need for 
internal security and self defense by do- 
ing so on a grant basis. It is evident that 
the committee did not vote an outright 
repeal of the authority to make such 
grants—but they did effectively emas- 
culate that authority by denying the 
funds needed to meet legitimate require- 
ments of these countries. 

The committee report also contends 
that underdeveloped nations could uti- 
lize the credit facilities of the Export- 
Import Bank, “if” they can meet the 
Bank’s requirements, and that private 
bank credit “may” be available to some 
of these countries, such as Israel. The 
need to use the words “if” and “may” 
demonstrates the very shaky foundation 
of this contention. We already know from 
last week’s debates in Congress on the 
Export-Import Bank bill that such credit 
is not, in fact, available without a guar- 
anty of repayment by the Department of 
Defense. 

The committee report also argues that 
there is still authority under the com- 
mittee’s bill to sell from DOD stocks on 
up to 3-year credit. This argument ig- 
nores the fact that the time has long 
since passed when the military depart- 
ments had excess quantities of stocks 
which could be furnished to foreign 
countries and that 90 percent of the items 
sold today to foreign countries come from 
new production. 

In 1963, the Congress added a new sub- 
section (c) to section 506 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, which calls upon 
the President to regularly reduce and 
terminate all further grants of military 
equipment and supplies to any country 
having sufficient wealth to enable it to 
maintain and equip its own military 
forces without undue burden to its econ- 
omy. The President has been fully com- 
plying with this mandate, but the bill 
reported out by the Foreign Relations 
Committee would, without repealing this 
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Congressional policy, deny him the means 
for executing it. 

It may be that the committee has rea- 
son to question whether in some cases 
credit sales were made to less developed 
countries without undue burden to their 
economies, as required by section 506(c). 
If so, the remedy is surely not to end all 
credit sales to all countries but more 
effective legislative oversight of these 
transactions and a new statutory limita- 
tion on the amount of such sales and on 
the administrative level at which deci- 
sions to make sales are made. 

The pending amendment under the 
cosponsorship of myself, and Senators 
TOWER, HICKENLOOPER, JAVITS, SPARKMAN, 
and Srennis, would accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 

First, it would reinstate in the bill the 
following authorities relating to sales 
which were deleted by the committee: 
(a) the authority to make credit sales 
of new production items; (b) the au- 
thority to guarantee credit sales financed 
by private banks and the Export-Import 
Bank; (c) the authority to continue 
using the credit sales revolving fund; 
and (d) the authority to sell to private 
banks and the Export-Import Bank 
promissory notes issued by foreign coun- 
tries as security for defense articles and 
defense services purchased from the DOD 
on credit terms. 

Second, it would place a limitation on 
credit sales to less developed countries, 
comparable to the limitation approved 
by the Senate last week with respect to 
the activities of the Export-Import 
Bank. This limitation has four features: 
First, no credit sale or guarantee of a 
credit sale to a less-developed country 
could be made unless it has been ap- 
proved in advance by the Secretaries of 
State and Defense; second, in no event 
may the aggregate net amount outstand- 
ing at any time of liabilities and obliga- 
tions arising out of credit sales and guar- 
antees of credit sales to less-developed 
countries be more than $300 million in 
excess of the aggregate net amount out- 
standing at the beginning of this fiscal 
year; third, the term “less developed” 
countries is defined to mean those coun- 
tries designated by the President as less 
developed for the purposes of the interest 
equalization tax; and fourth, quarterly 
reports are required to be submitted to 
the Congress by the Secretary of State 
on the implementation of this limitation. 

Mr. President, I believe this amend- 
ment is indeed in the national interest. 
Certainly, all Senators favor arms con- 
trol and arms limitation and would pre- 
fer a world in which arms assistance and 
sales were unnecessary. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we live in a dangerous world, where 
other powers, in pursuit of their inter- 
ests, are engaged in serious mischief. 
The statesmen of the free world must 
never ease up on their search for sound 
and safe arrangements mutually to de- 
escalate arms assistance and sales—ar- 
rangements with which we and our 
friends and allies can safely live. But 
these arrangements have to be negoti- 
ated and worked out with the Soviet 
Union and with other Communist states. 
Does it make sense to make drastic uni- 
lateral cutbacks in our bargaining power 
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before the hard bargaining for mutually 
acceptable arrangements has even 
begun? 

I do not see, Mr. President, how the 
United States can improve its basic bar- 
gaining position vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union and other Communist powers by 
weakening it—unilaterally. 

Mr. President, in connection with these 
remarks I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the text of the let- 
ter from the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee dated August 
11, 1967, from which I have quoted, to- 
gether with a section-by-section analysis 
of my amendment. 

There being no objection, the items re- 
quested were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 


THE JOINT CHIEFS or STAFF, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. CHARMAN: The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff view with grave concern the recent ac- 
tion of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee reducing the military assistance por- 
tion of the Foreign Assistance Act by $205 
million and are hopeful that most of this 
amount can be restored on the floor prior 
to final action by the Senate. This reduction 
represents almost 30 percent of the proposed 
program and will have the extremely unde- 
sirable effect of negating, to a large degree, 
the progress which has been made in the past 
years in building up free world military 
forces. Since a great majority, approximately 
75 percent, of the funds requested are for 
the five countries on the periphery of the 
Sino-Soviet Bloc—Greece, Turkey, Iran, 
China, and Korea—the program for these 
countries would natuarlly be most seriously 
affected. If we are to maintain the integrity 
of the Korean Armed Forces whose 45,600 
troops are making a sizeable contribution in 
South Vietnam, the other four front-line 
countries must absorb cuts of up to one- 
third of the proposed programs, and 
modernization of any equipment would be 
virtually halted. Internal security and civic 
action assistance to Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, and Latin American nations will have 
to be curtailed and little or no funds will 
remain for countries where important bases 
essential to our security exist such as Spain, 
Ethiopia, Libya, and Morocco. 

To date, cooperative effort and joint com- 
mitment by allied and friendly nations have 
created a free world military posture which 
represents a total strength far greater than 
the strength of any single nation. Our mili- 
tary capability is not limitless and the equiv- 
alent dollar applied for U.S. Forces does not 
provide the same return for U.S. security as 
does the same amount applied to maintain 
the present collective free world defensive 
position. Further, a w of that posi- 
tion might be misunderstood by the leaders 
of the Soviet Union and the Peoples Republic 
of China as an unwillingness by the United 
States to stand firm. This could invite new 
probes, increased support of subversion and 
possibly even open aggression. 

In addition to the above, termination of 
the provisions for insuring sales financed by 
private credit sources will destroy the sales 
program of defense articles, except on a cash 
and carry basis. This could have a desta- 
bilizing effect as the control exercised by a 
careful approval of sales to these nations will 
have terminated and they will either look 
eleswhere, primarily the Soviet Bloc, for their 
requirements, or utilize resources which 
should be applied to their own economic 
development. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that the 
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serious reduction of military aid caused by 
the lack of funds and provision for credit 
availability for allied and friendly countries 
would thus raise world tensions rather than 
reduce them. To further reduce our already 
austere assistance program will weaken our 
collective defense and be an invitation to any 
adversary to occupy the power vaccum which 
would result. 
Sincerely, 
EARLE G. WHEELER, 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF JACKSON- 
TOWER AMENDMENT TO S. 1872 

The amendment to page 50, lines 15-17, is 
a technical change which restores the exist- 
ing reference in redesignated Section 523 to 
the Military Credit Sales Revolving Fund. 

The amendment to page 50, beginning with 
line 20, through line 5 on page 52, reinstates 
the general authority to make credit sales 
and to guarantee credit sales and strikes out 
the Committee's language repealing the 
Military Credit Sales Revolving Fund. 

The general authority to make credit sales 
would become Section 524 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended. The lan- 
guage of Subsections (a) and (b) (1) of Sec- 
tion 524 is taken from Section 503(a) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act. Subsection (b) (2) 
is also existing authority, and is taken from 
Section 632 (e) of the Foreign Assistance Act. 
Subsection (b) (3) is new language requested 
by the Executive Branch and not now in the 
Foreign Assistance Act. It authorizes the 
purchase of promissory notes issued by a for- 
eign country to a commercial supplier which 
has sold defense articles and services directly 
to the country. In some cases, friendly for- 
eign governments may, for political or eco- 
nomic reasons, desire to deal directly with the 
US. private supplier or lending institution 
rather than with U.S. Government agencies. 
This new authority—like the existing sales 
authority—would be used only when it is in 
the U.S. national interest that such sales be 
made. Under this subsection, the Department 
of Defense would, with respect to approved 
sales, arrange in advance with U.S. suppliers 
to acquire from them promissory notes issued 
by foreign countries and either hold these or 
dispose of them, in whole or in part, to ap- 
propriate financial institutions. It should be 
noted that enactment of this subsection 
would not have the effect of increasing the 
funds available for financing credit sales or 
the total volume of sales which could legally 
be financed by such funds; it would only 
provide an additional optional means of util- 
izing available funds to carry out approved 
programs for the assumption by friendly 
countries of a larger share of the burden of 
their own defense. 

The authorities relating to guarantees 
would become Section 525 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act, The language of Subsection (a) 
of Section 525 comes from Section 603 (e) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act, and the lan- 
guage of Subsection (b) of Section 525 comes 
from Section 509 (b) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act. 

The language of the amendment relating 
to the Military Credit Sales Revolving Fund 
effects two technical amendments. The sec- 
tion number of the Revolving Fund, which is 
now Section 508 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act, is redesignated as Section 526, and the 
words “finance sales” are substituted for the 
words “furnish military assistance on cash or 
credit terms” which now appear in that sec- 
tion. The latter change simply conforms the 
language of the section to the changes made 
elsewhere in the Bill to distinguish between 
grant aid and sales. 

The amendments to page 54, line 14, and 
page 55, line 4, are technical drafting changes 
to conform the Bill to the insert made on 
page 55 between lines 4 and 5. The insert adds 
several provisions imposing a limitation on 
credit sales and guarantees of credit sales 
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to less developed countries. No such trans- 
actions may be consummated unless they 
have been approved in advance by the Sec- 
retaries of State and Defense. Second, a dol- 
lar ceiling is imposed on the total net amount 
of such transactions which may be outstand- 
ing at any time. Third, the term “less de- 
veloped” countries is defined as meaning 
those countries designated by the President 
as economically less developed for the pur- 
poses of the interest equalization tax. A list 
of the developed countries for purposes of 
that tax was printed in the Congressional 
Record of August 9, 1967 during the debates 
on the Export-Import Bank Bill (page 
22097). Fourth, quarterly reports are re- 
quired to be submitted by the Secretary of 
State to the Congress on implementation of 
this limitation. 

The amendments to page 62, lines 6-8, are 
technical drafting amendments to conform 
the Bill to the amendment made to page 62, 
lines 17 and 18. The amendment to page 62, 
lines 17 and 18, reinstates the existing au- 
thority of the Department of Defense under 
section 635(g) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
to sell promissory notes received by DOD 
under credit sales agreements to private 
banks and to the Export-Import Bank. 

The amendment to page 63, lines 14 and 
15, is a technical conforming amendment, 
reinstating in Section 640 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act the reference to guarantees 
which had been stricken out by the Foreign 
Relations Committee to conform with its 
deletion of the authority to make guaran- 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator call up his amendment at this 
time? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 260, and also 
ask uninamous consent that the addi- 
tional cosponsors previously named be 
permitted to join with me on the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
not be read again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMERCE DEPARTMENT DISCLOSES THAT GRAV- 
ITY METERS HAVE BEEN SHIPPED TO BLOC 
SITE 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I do not 

rise to comment on the pending amend- 
ment because it has not yet been printed, 
and it is far too comprehensive and 
detailed and far-reaching for the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota to pass any 
judgment on something of that signifi- 
cance without at least having a chance 
to read the amendment. 

I do rise, however, to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a situation which 
has developed which provides another 
frustrating and frightening development 
from the standpoint of demonstrating 
the continuing program of this admin- 
istration to try to strengthen the econ- 
omy and the military capacity of the 
Soviet bloc at the very time that the 
weapons shipped from the Soviet bloc 
to Communist nations have become re- 
sponsible for a continuation of the war 
in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that the Commerce Department in 
a communication to me last week, dated 
August 8, 1967, written in reply to an 
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earlier letter which I addressed to the 

Commerce Department, has admitted 

that two Worden gravity meters, com- 

parable to the one being sought by Po- 
, and denied, were released for ex- 

port to Rumania as long ago as July 23, 

1965. Because of the widespread interest 

and the strategic significance of these 

instruments, I ask unanimous consent 
that copies of this revealing correspond- 
ence be printed at this point in the 

RECORD. 

The first is a letter which I sent to 
Acting Assistant Secretary McQuade on 
July 29, 1967, raising the question after 
it occurred to me that some of the de- 
vious language appearing in earlier cor- 
respondence from the same department 
might indicate that there was something 
more there that might not meet the 
eye. So I raised the question of whether 
there had been previous shipments of 
this highly significant instrument to the 
Soviet Bloc. 

The second letter is from Acting As- 
sistant Secretary McQuade to me under 
date of August 8, 1967, confirming the 
fact that these shipments had been 
made. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Jury 29, 1967. 

Mr. Lawrence C. MCQUADE, 

Acting Assistant Secretary for Domestic and 
International Business, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McQuaveE: This is in further re- 

to our exchange of correspondence of 

June 6, 1967 and July 3, 1967, regarding the 

export approval of the Worden gravimeter. 

First of all, it was most gratifying to learn 
that the sale had been cancelled. It would 
have been far more reassuring, however, if 

information release of July 21, 1967 had 
resolved the issue once and for all. As it 
stands, I cannot reconcile the rationale ad- 
vanced in the release with the explanation 

given in your earlier letter of July 3, 1967 

in which it was clearly stated that the li- 

cense approval of February 1, 1967 had been 

withdrawn based on information supplied 
by intelligence sources. 

Since it appears that the Department will 
favorably receive future applications for the 
export of gravimeters, it occurs to me that 
there may have been precedent, that is ear- 
lier, shipments of gravimeters to Bloc coun- 
tries, If this should be the case, I would ap- 
preciate receiving detailed information con- 
cerning the date the license was approved, 
the shipping destination, and the reading 
accuracy of the instruments exported. 


Sincerely yours, 
Kart E, MUNDT, 
U.S. Senator. 
THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., August 8, 1967. 
Hon, Karu E. MUNDT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MUNDT: This is in response 
to your letter of July 29, 1967, commenting 
further about the license for the export of 
a Worden gravity meter to Poland. In your 
recent letter you state that you cannot rec- 
oncile the rationale advanced in the Depart- 
ment's release of July 18, 1967, with the ex- 
planation provided in our earlier letter. You 
also request information about possible ear- 
lier shipments of gravity meters to the Com- 
munist countries. 

In our letter to you of June 13, Mr. Meyer 
stated that the Office of Export Control on 
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February 16, 1967, had requested the appli- 
cant to return his license so that the ap- 
proval action could be reconsidered in the 
light of the intelligence information pro- 
vided. Neither at that time nor at any time 
since did we cancel the license because of 
the intelligence received. Cancellation oc- 
curred on July 14, 1967, at the request of 
the applicant. Our conclusion in the July 18 
release that the issuance of a license against 
the subject application appeared appropri- 
ate has not been altered. For gravity meters 
of the Worden type or equivalent for use 
over land areas, approval employing the ra- 
tionale of the release may be indicated. Ap- 
proval of airborne gravity meters or those 
for use in sea areas would, of course, be quite 
unlikely at this time. 

The following is in response to your in- 
quiry about previous shipments of gravity 
meters to Communist countries. On January 
31, 1962, the Department, after the usual 
consultation with other interested agencies, 
denied to Poland a Worden gravity meter 
of the same capability as the one presently 
under discussion. At that time our technical 
staff did not consider the Canadian or other 
foreign produced instruments to be compa- 
rable to the Worden meter. On July 23, 1965, 
however, two Worden gravity meters of a 
quality comparable to the subject meter 
were authorized for shipment to Rumania for 
petroleum exploration, an end-use reason- 
able for Rumania, Authorization was grant- 
ed by the Secretary of Commerce only after 
approval was concurred in by other agencies, 
By mid-1965 the Canadian manufactured 
gravity meter was adjudged by government 
technicians to be comparable to the Worden 
meter. Further in support of our rationale 
that approval was the indicated action was 
the fact that the Rumanians prior to 1965 
had provided assurances against the 
of any United States equipment received by 
them. No other gravity meters have been li- 
censed to Eastern Europe including the USSR. 

Yours sincerely, 
LAWRENCE C. MCQUADE, 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Domestic 
and International Business. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it is very 
disheartening to learn that our earlier 
relief over the cancellation of the Worden 
meter for Poland has turned out to be 
unjustified due to other such sales which 
we were unable to stop because they were 
made before we knew anything about the 
fact that the negotiations for the sale 
were pending. 

Unfortunately, one bloc country, Ru- 
mania, has had in its possession for some 
2 years an instrument which the Com- 
merce Department has acknowledged can 
be used to calibrate the acceleration of 
the inertial guidance system and to pre- 
pare a network of gravity information for 
trajectory improvement. As I have said 
before, in view of the importance this in- 
strument has to missilery and its wartime 
application, I cannot understand how 
anyone in our administration can find it 
appropriate to classify this instrument as 
nonstrategic. Except by classifying it as 
nonstrategic, it would be impossible, of 
course, to ship this instrument under the 
Export Control Act. 

My fellow Senators, I would hope that 
this example will fortify a groundswell 
of support for my measure, S. 2098, which 
calls for a total embargo on shipments 
to Communist countries supporting 
North Vietnam in its war against the 
United States and South Vietnam. 

It seems to me, by the very nature of 
what is now being classified as non- 
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strategic, that it should be apparent that 
many of these items are of not only indi- 
rect but also direct utilization to the So- 
viet bloc in its desire to bring victory to 
North Vietnam by supplying it with the 
sophisticated weapons that it needs to 
continue the war. 

One would think that the debates and 
the rollcall votes of last week in this 
Chamber, revolving as they did around 
the same issue and the Senate-expressed 
opposition to such trading with the 
enemy by both its votes and its expressed 
record of dissent, would have some 
meaning to those operating these policies 
from the other end of the avenue. But, 
it is now clear that the Executive deter- 
mination and flexibility in the law is 
being abused to the disservice of the na- 
tional interest. The Senate must continue 
to take action in opposition against fur- 
ther aid to our enemy in this tragic time 
of war. 

It is apparent from the record that 
the administration of the Export-Import 
Bank by this administration at this hour 
of war is inadequate to protect America 
and is working in the interest of the 
enemy. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CAPT. REY D. BALDWIN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House on S. 95. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
95) for the relief of Capt. Rey D. Bald- 
win which was, on page 2, after line 8, 
insert: 

No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall he paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 0 
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FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1872) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, after 
discussing the matter with Senators in- 
terested in the pending amendment, I 
ask unanimous consent that beginning 
not later than 1 o’clock tomorrow the 
time be equally divided between the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Fuuericut], and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson] on the pending amend- 
ment, and that a vote occur on that 
amendment at 2 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


The unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That during the further consid- 
eration of S. 1872, a bill to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and for 
other purposes, the Senate proceed to vote 
at 2 o’clock p.m. on Tuesday, August 15, 
1967, on amendment No. 260, offered by the 
Senator from Washington (Mr, JACKSON, for 
himself and others). 

Provided, That beginning not later than 1 
o’clock p.m. on that date the time for debate 
on the said amendment be equally divided 
and controlled by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 


Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the pending amendment 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] addressed a letter to me 
which I received today at 1:30 pm. The 
Senator from Texas has been unavoid- 
ably detained but will be in the Senate 
Chamber, probably about 5 o’clock. 

In view of the consent agreement, and 
inasmuch as not too much time will be 
allowed tomorrow, I shall read the letter 
into the Recorp. The letter is as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 11,1967. 
Hon, EvERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DRESEN: Senator Jackson 
and I, as members of the Armed Services 
Committee, are having prepared an amend- 
ment to the Foreign Aid Bill which will re- 
verse the. effect of the Church Amendment 
adopted in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

I believe the issues of national security 
involved are of overriding importance, and 
I’m hopeful many senators on both sides of 
the aisle will join in offering the amendment 
which we would like to have printed Monday 
with co-sponsors, Your advice and assistance 
will be appreciated. Talk to me directly or 
have your staff contact my military affairs 
assistant, Jerry Friedheim on extension 2934, 

While the Senate already has expressed in 
its vote on the Ellender Ex-Im Bill amend- 
ment its support of a continuing, controlled 
and responsible arms sale program, the issue 
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is renewed in the Foreign Aid Bill. Senator 
Jackson and I have written into our amend- 
ment, in addition to reversals of the Church 
provisions, careful provision for quarterly 
reports to Congress and a specific funding 
limitation to prevent needless, uncontrolled 
spending. 

The Church Amendment adopted by the 
Foreign Relations Committee: (a) repeals 
all authority for DOD to make credit sales 
of items furnished from new procurement; 
(b) repeals the authority to guarantee credit 
extended by private banks, exporters, or the 
Export-Import Bank; (c) transfers all assets 
of the credit sales revolving fund to the 
miscellaneous receipts of the after 
31 December 1967; (d) repeals after 31 De- 
cember 1967 the DOD authority to receive 
disbursements from the Export-Import Bank 
which come due under past sales to the Bank 
by DOD of evidences of indebtedness; (e) 
and repeals the authority of DOD to transfer 
collections received from foreign countries 
to the Export-Import Bank in repayment of 
disbursements made by the Bank. 

The impact of these proposed provisions 
would effectively emasculate DOD's ability 
to participate in credit sales. Repeal of the 
authority to guarantee credit extended by 
the Export-Import Bank or others effectively 
precludes credit sales to underdeveloped 
countries, since by definition they cannot 
command bank credit. The dissolv- 
ing of the credit sales revolving fund will 
even deprive DOD of the funds needed to 
pay outstanding obligations incurred as a 
result of past credit sales; and in this same 
connection, repeal of the DOD authority to 
receive disbursements from the Export-Im- 
port Bank means that DOD cannot pay ob- 
ligations owed to suppliers on past credit 
sales without recourse to a special appro- 
priation. 

Similarly, repeal of the DOD authority to 
transfer collections received from foreign 
countries to the Bank would mean that the 
Bank could be repaid only by a special ap- 
propriation. 

It is estimated that DOD would need ap- 
proximately $230 million more in MAP ap- 
propriations for FY 1968, in order to meet 
obligations to suppliers during the second 
half of FY 1968. An additional $500 million 
would be needed in subsequent fiscal years 
to completely liquidate existing obligations 
arising from past sales. Thus, the Church 
provisions would cost us $730 million in new 
appropriations. 


Mr. President, I should interpret this 
and. say that the Jackson-Tower amend- 
ment does not, however, ask for any res- 
toration of funds. I want to make that 
clear. 


Continuing reading the letter. 


The Church Amendment would clearly 
prevent DOD from living up to existing com- 
mitments unless the Export-Import Bank 
were prepared to make an unguaranteed loan 
direct to the country concerned—e.g., Iran 
where we are committed to more install- 
ments of $50 million each at a rate of in- 
terest between 5-6% with repayment over 8 
to 7 years. Similarly, the Church Amendment 
would make it extremely difficult to provide 
credit sales to countries such as Israel, unless 
they could obtain direct bank financing. 
Even if they could, it seems certain that the 
terms of the borrowing would be far stiffer 
than our previous arrangements with them. 

If we are to have a coherent credit sales 
program which can be used to finance care- 
fully -considered sales to underdeveloped 
countries as a means of furthering U.S. pol- 
icy, we must restore (a) the integrity of the 
credit sales revolving fund, (b) the au- 
thority to guarantee credit extended by pri- 
vate banks or the Export-Import Bank, and 
(c) the authority to make credit sales in- 
volying new procurements. 
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As you are aware there are many classified 
considerations involved in DOD loans and 
sales overseas, particularly to the develop- 
ing nations. Often the U.S. obtains a direct 
quid pro quo of vital importance to our own 
national defense objectives. I will, if neces- 
sary, ask for a Secret Session of the Senate 
so that these classified matters can be dis- 
cussed on the floor. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to address myself briefly to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] with whom I have 
the privilege to join. 

It is really in opposition to the Church 
amendment. 

First, let me say that the Church 
amendment comes out of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations by a majority vote. 
I do not take that lightly, to say the 
least. Its members are familiar with the 
problem. But there are angles which I 
believe should be strongly emphasized 
because the Church amendment would, 
in effect, be a unilateral disarmament 
move by the United States alone. That is 
one of my principle objections to it. 

Since I have been on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and have been getting 
a little more and more into this problem, 
I have never been satisfied with the mili- 
tary aid program, by any means, and I 
would, frankly, like to see it undergo a 
complete review and have a very definite 
study made of it by Members of this body 
who have had experience and background 
in that field, including members of the 
Armed Services Committee. I think the 
program could be improved on. But I be- 
lieve now, to take it piece-meal, in one 
approach, and one segment alone, as the 
Church amendment does, amounts to, as 
I say, unilateral disarmament and is one 
of the worst possible times to take that 
step. 

I give, briefly, my reasons for saying 
that. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; I yield gladly to 
the Senator from Washington: 

Mr. JACKSON. Would the Senator say 
that the effect of the Church amendment 
would be to tie the President’s hands 
behind his back and ask him to try to 
deal with dangerous and unpredictable 
situations that exist around the world, 
putting the President of the United 
States in a position where he would be 
severely handicapped in view of the kind 
of threatening aggression we have from 
the Sino-Soviet bloc? 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, I believe not only 
that his hands would be tied, but I think 
to adopt the Church amendment would 
be to create an atmosphere worldwide 
that would very quickly develop a new 
Picture whereby other interests, con- 
trary to our own, would seek to move 
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into those places. That is when the Presi- 
dent would really need more discretion 
to move rapidly than he has now. 

I think the Senator from Washington 
has made a fine point. That is one of the 
controlling thoughts I have. 

Let me say, preliminarily, that even 
though I have not always voted for the 
Foreign Aid bill as an entirety, I have 
always supported the military aid fea- 
ture of it, and I have often come to the 
floor, and I was flattered to be asked to 
come to the floor by someone handling 
the bill, and speak in favor of that part, 
especially when the appropriation bill 
was up. This is a conviction I have de- 
veloped and have followed over the years. 

I know we all wish the world we are 
living in were different and that it was 
an ideal situation, but, like it or not, we 
have to look realistically at the world as 
it is. We have the United Nations, and 
we look to it. I would not discredit it, 
not one bit. I was one of its earliest sup- 
porters, even before I came here. But we 

too much of it, and time has 
proved that it is not an effective substi- 
tute for force that may be needed by a 
country to protect itself. In other words, 
we have not developed yet a worldwide 
military force under controlled opera- 
tions like the United Nations which can 
move in on problem spots and effectively 
stamp out embryo wars or some trouble 
developing in that direction. 

We also have to face the fact that we 
are living in a world in which NATO, 
even though it carried the hopes of the 
Western World, is not as successful as it 
was once hoped it would be. In effect, 
one of its main allies has withdrawn 
from it, and it is straining at the seams. 
Even the most optimistic cannot say that 
here is a force necessary to protect a 
country. 

Also, SEATO is the same way. We have 
a war now right in the middle of that 
area. Even though I do not believe the 
terms of SEATO bind us to do what we 
have done in South Vietnam, at the same 
time there has been an attack in that 
area of the world where it was felt 
SEATO would have been an effective 
means to keep the peace. It is not func- 
tioning as such and we cannot look to it 
as & substitute for the funds that I am 
going to mention here which would be 
permitted under the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington. 

On top of all that, if any nation has 
ever had enough evidence to convince it 
that it is up to it to be prepared, it is in 
this case, where we have had to fight 
alone, almost. We are now engaged in the 
third largest war this Nation has ever 
had, with about 500,000 men that are 
there or expected to be there, and many 
of them engaged in mortal combat with 
mounting casualty lists. I say mounting 
because in many months the casualties 
of our forces have been exceeding those 
of the South Vietnamese. We are having 
to spend more than $2 billion every 
month. Unfortunately, things do not look 
good. There is no bright light at the end 
of any tunnel. It is highly uncertain how 
much further we will have to go or how 
much longer we will have to fight. I did 
not say how much longer we will have to 
stay there. I think it is clear we will have 
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to stay there a long, long time after the 
fighting has stopped. 

But we have no assurance, that anyone 
will attempt to give, as to how long we 
shall have to continue in this major war. 
I do not discount one bit the remarkable 
work that is being done by our fighting 
men there and the efforts that are being 
made by the President and other civilian 
authorities, including Congress, to find a 
solution. 

But the fact is that in the realistic 
world we are engaged in a major war. We 
are having to fight it almost alone, ex- 
cept for the help of Korea, which has a 
substantial number of men in South 
Vietnam, and with some help, too, from 
Australia. Otherwise, we are carrying 
virtually all the load. Of course, the 
South Vietnamese are fighting, too. At 
the same time, the A-1 soldiers of those 
brave people do not add up to great num- 
bers. So we have to carry the load. 

Under those conditions, shall we with- 
draw unilaterally a part of our program 
that is designed to help the little nations? 
It is true that funds will be left in the bill 
for regular military aid. But it is also 
true, as in years past, that most of that 
money will go to our major allies, espe- 
cially the free countries that are under 
the very shadow of the Soviet empire or 
Soviet nations. They are Greece, Turkey, 
Taiwan, South Korea, and Thailand. 
Those nations will get almost all of the 
regular Federal aid in the bill that is not 
involved in the amendment. But my point 
is that nothing appreciable will be left 
in that fund unless some is provided for 
loans. 

Many countries can pay cash or make 
what are called hard loans. We are not 
concerned about them. But I believe it 
would be a step backward, and a dan- 
gerous step, one contrary to world con- 
ditions, certainly without a complete re- 
view of the entire situation, merely to 
strike out, tempting as it might be, a 
provision that we wish we did not have 
to have in the law, the provision that 
permits country X loans. The fund is 
provided so as to pay 25 percent, and 
then to underwrite it to a bank that is 
established for export-import purposes, 
as to the balance of the loan. 

I hope the day will soon come that we 
can do that. But I see nothing on the 
horizon to give ground for jumping in, 
now, and taking one shot or one bite at 
the problem by calling off these loans 
that could otherwise go to countries such 
as Israel or the friendly Arab countries 
in the Middle East. If they could not ob- 
tain the loans or the arms anywhere else, 
that would be another thing. That would 
be all right; one factor would cancel out 
the other. 

But I believe that just as certainly as 
night follows day, if we move out of those 
areas so far as these loans are concerned, 
someone else will move in, almost of ne- 
cessity those little countries will have to 
arm themselves, and thereby we will lose 
our influence there. We will lose their 
dependence upon us for spare parts and 
replacements, and lose our connections 
with them. 

This is not a matter of buying their 
friendship, and it is not a matter of 
spending a great number of billions of 
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dollars. There is no great sum of money 
involved in this matter, after all. The 
figures will be stated; but I submit that, 
relatively speaking, they are very small 
sums. 

In my observation, considering the ex- 
penditure of billions of dollars for arms 
we have made over the last 15 or more 
years, we have probably received more 
effective return, and more good has been 
done—although it has not always 
worked—by taking care of the realistic 
needs for arms of these little countries, 
than we have received for any other dol- 
lars we have spent. 

I shudder to think, not only of what 
could happen, but of what I believe will 
happen, if we withdraw our fine influ- 
ence there—and we do still have influ- 
ence there—by withdrawing the aid, the 
help, the sympathy, and the understand- 
ing that go with it, and leave those lit- 
tle peoples to the wiles, the mercy, and 
the selfishness of others who will come 
in—and, of necessity, will be invited in— 
so that they may get the arms they need. 

It is true that India and Pakistan, to 
both of which countries we furnished 
arms by gift and by credit, got into a 
war with each other. That is unfortu- 
nate; but happily it did not last, and it 
terminated without great injury to either 
country. That perhaps is the outstanding 
illustration—at least an outstanding il- 
lustration—since World War II, of a situ- 
ation where our influence did prove help- 
ful. So I do not think we ought to look 
too much at the contradiction, or what 
some call the absurdity, of those two na- 
tions, after having both been supplied 
by us, getting into war with one another, 
using those very arms. That is a chance 
that will happen sometimes, and it might 
happen again. 

But I wish to say, Mr. President, that 
my conclusion about this step is not in 
any way hasty. In addition to what I 
have said about having supported gen- 
eral military assistance, our Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee has been making a 
special study for about a year, now, of 
the impact of the commitments and the 
agreements that we already have around 
the world, and matching our capacity to 
meet those commitments, with the capac- 
ity of the allies whose capacity we have 
guaranteed, as well as trying to get some 
idea of their ability to carry their part of 
the load. 

It is amazingly disappointing to find, 
after all, what a relatively small amount 
of that load could be carried by those 
allies. If we withdraw this part of the 
program, we would have left only the 
cash sales or the credit sales that could be 
financed through a bank, which I think 
would be few, and the gifts or grants pro- 
vided in the bill. 

I think we ought to discourage, as 
much as we can, these grants, and seek 
to encourage the loans, looking to the 
need of the country and the uses to which 
the money would be put. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr, STENNIS. Let me finish my 
thought. 

I believe, as I said at the beginning, 
that a much better program could be 
obtained by having a full survey made of 
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this entire problem, worldwide, and try- 
ing to get some kind of a recommenda- 
tion for a new basis, a new start, or a 
new foundation for military aid. I would 
welcome such a study and such recom- 
mendations as might come in; but I am 
convinced, as I have stated, that this pro- 
posal is a piecemeal matter which 
amounts to a unilateral disarmament on 
our part, and a withdrawal of means of 
arming when no one else is doing the 
same thing. 

I have been happy to yield to the capa- 
ble and distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi re- 
ferred to the uses to which these funds 
were put, and I rather gathered from his 
tone of voice and reference, that he 
thought that was a merit of the program. 

If that be the case, I should like to 
inquire just what justification could be 
given, or can the able Senator give, for 
the United States furnishing the money 
to buy, guaranteeing the sale or the re- 
payment of, or otherwise supplying by 
the American taxpayer jet fighter bomb- 
ers to weak countries in South America 
which are threatened by nobody? 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, I think we all 
know that within limits, it is mighty nice 
to have something like that at hand that 
can be used. 

I think of what happened in the Bay 
of Pigs invasion. The Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion involved little old planes; I under- 
stood they were just trainer planes. They 
had some crude bombs. But they certain- 
ly did serve Castro mighty well. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator says it is nice 
to have them around. Nice for whom? 
Not nice for—— 

Mr. STENNIS. For protection. 

Mr. GORE. Does any country in Latin 
America need Sherman tanks and jet 
fighter bombers so badly that it is nec- 
essary to tax the American people to 
supply them? I am not convinced by 
these generalized statements my distin- 
guished friend has made. 

We are furnishing to many countries 
military equipment for which they have 
no need, creating an additional economic 
burden on them and on the U.S. tax- 
payer. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am sure 
the Senator recognizes that a country 
that has resources or territory that some 
other country wants is much more likely 
to be attacked by a stronger power if it 
does not have any weapons with which 
to defend itself than if it has a bomber 
or two. 

Mr. GORE. Unfortunately, the identity 
of countries which receive sales aid is 
considered confidential, and I do not wish 
to violate that. However, it happens that 
Iam looking at a record of one very large 
country in Latin America which, to my 
knowledge, has not been threatened by 
any external foe in my lifetime. 

That country was furnished 25 fighter 
bombers under this program. 

Mr. STENNIS. I would not try to justi- 
fy every single loan. If I were on the 
board and passing on those matters, I 
might disapprove of some of them. I per- 
haps would be more conservative than 
they. However, I do say that to leave 
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them without the equipment is not the 
answer. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, it is my 
recollection that our Government made 
strong recommendations to the British 
Government in connection with a pro- 
posed sale of supersonic fighters to a 
country in South America. I believe, as a 
result of our recommendations, the Brit- 
ish Government has withdrawn those 
sales. 

I share the same concern as the able 
Senator from Tennessee about this mat- 
ter. 

I point out that the area of tension 
happens to be in those areas of the world 
which consist of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

It is regrettable, but the area of deci- 
sion as far as the Communists are con- 
cerned has moved toward the underde- 
veloped countries. That is where the most 
immediate problem arises. 

I for one would hope that there could 
be a means or a way found to avoid this 
kind of arms escalation between the great 
powers. But I submit that this has to be 
worked out as part of broad disarmament 
agreements and arrangements. It cannot 
be done by a unilateral act on the part 
of the United States while our adver- 
saries retain all the authority and flexi- 
bility to deal with this kind of situation. 

I believe that is the position essentially 
of the able Senator from Mississippi, and 
I commend him particularly for having 
put this problem, as it is contained in the 
pending amendment, in the proper na- 
tional security context. 

One of the basic problems we face in 
this troubled world is how to deal with 
the contest that is going on in these un- 
derdeveloped countries between the Unit- 
ed States and the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

I wish we could avoid giving these 
countries any kind of credit, but I sub- 
mit this is not always possible in the kind 
of world in which we live. 

I commend my friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi, who is 
the able chairman of the Preparedness 
Subcommittee, for the great contribution 
he has made in the Senate this after- 
noon in putting this matter in the proper 
context. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his very generous re- 
marks. 

With relation to what has been said 
by the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee, I think it is our special province 
to protect the South American countries, 
and I think that is generally known 
throughout the world. 

I think that we have been highly suc- 
cessful. The military officers from those 
countries who come here for military 
training are subjected to very fine influ- 
ences in addition to that training. The 
money that we spend in those countries 
for military aid has been rather effective 
under all the circumstances. 

I would not want to stop the loans. If 
we were to do that, the only programs 
these countries could participate in would 
be programs under which they were 
making purchases or receiving a gift 
from us. 
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I believe that this in-between step 
should be retained. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The distinguished junior 
Senator from Washington, as did the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi, re- 
ferred to the committee bill as unilateral 
disarmament. This is not disarmament. 
This is an effort to check the United 
States lead in the armaments race 
brought about by our giving direct credit 
and through guaranteeing credit for 
the sale of arms to countries which have 
no real need for them, and insufficient 
economic capacity to carry out economic 
development and pay for the armaments 
which our military and our industrialists 
encourage them to take. 

We are financing the dumping of ar- 
maments into countries which do not 
need them and taxing the American tax- 
payer for it. 

The Senator suggested that there ought 
to be a study made. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee made a study, per- 
haps not as comprehensive as the able 
Senator has in mind, but it did make a 
study. 

Unfortunately, the Senate and the 
American people have difficulty getting 
at the facts. I have some of them here, 
but they are classified. 

Somehow or other, it is considered in- 
jurious to our national security to let 
the American people, who are paying the 
bill, to know how many fighter-bombers 
we furnished to a given country in Latin 
America. 

I do not see how putting this kind of 
information on the public record violates 
our national security. Surely, if any for- 
eign foe wished to know how many 
fighter bombers Argentina has or how 
many Sherman tanks Brazil has, they 
could find out by sending an intelli- 
gence officer there. However, the Ameri- 
can people, who are paying the bill, can- 
not find out what they helped to pay for. 

It is unfortunate that the debate in the 
Senate must be conducted under a cloak 
of secrecy. True debate is impossible 
under such a handicap. 

I daresay that if the American people 
knew all the facts, the sentiment would 
be overwhelmingly in support of the 
committee position. 

Mr. STENNIS. The American people 
expect us to exercise our best judgment 
in this matter for them. And I am sure 
the Senator from Tennessee is doing 
just that, as he sees it. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the Sena- 
tor on the matter of so much material 
being classified. 

I think that if the legislative branch 
of the Government desires to get more 
of this information released, we should 
insist upon our rights and not be satis- 
fied when the administration sends mat- 
ters back and declares that they are 
classified. We should require the ad- 
ministration to come over and explain 
to our staff members and to those of us 
who are familiar with the matters why 
the material is classified. 

I wholeheartedly agree with the Sena- 
tor. However, I do not believe that goes 
to the real problem on which we are 
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Mr. GORE. One other aspect of the 
problem can be seen in the demonstrable 
fact that in one country after another, 
particularly in the underdeveloped 
countries in Africa and Latin America, 
there have been coups d’etat through 
which democracy has been smitten to 
the ground, through which military 
dictatorships have been installed by the 
use of weapons furnished by the United 
States. Yet, to make one small move 
toward changing that situation is de- 
nounced here as unilateral disarmament. 
It is nothing of the sort. It is trying 
to stop an improvident, unwise, irra- 
tional policy which is not in keeping 
with this nation’s long range interests. 

Mr. STENNIS. If I may say to the 
Senator, the “unilateral” applies to the 
unilateral withdrawal of the United 
States from this troubled area in which 
we are attempting to disarm all these 
countries—that is, for less armaments; 
and I favor that, if we can accomplish 
it. But we are taking that position and 
we are withholding these arms and the 
credit. And our adversaries in world 
affairs—you could almost say antago- 
nists—not following our lead and not fol- 
lowing our policy, come right in then; 
and these little countries still think they 
need the arms, and they get them some- 
where else. Not only does this result in 
their severing relations with us, but also, 
we cannot be affiliated with them in 
furnishing spare parts or furnishing new 
weapons should they need them. 

I agree with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee—he has good judgment in these 
matters—that there should be a screen- 
ing board to pass on what weapons shall 
be allowed to these little countries under 
this credit act. Unless they really need 
the weapons and are in line with the 
situation that might develop, they 
should not be allowed to receive them. 

I have no sympathy with anyone in the 
military profession—I respect them 
greatly—who are just trying to unload 
some of our arms or are trying to over- 
arm some country. 

I say this to the Senator: Some think 
that those of us on the Committee on 
Armed Services absorb a good deal as we 
go back from year to year and that that 
impairs our judgment on these matters. 
I hope that is not true. I can say this: 
When we had up the amendment the 
other day, I did not answer the call from 
the Pentagon on the Ellender amend- 
ment. I knew what my mind was and 
what I should do. My position is the 
same now as it was then. Iam not tied to 
that movement at all, if there is such a 
movement, and I do not know of any 
other Senator on our committee who is. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. A credit revolving fund is 
what is at issue here. The committee has 
not proposed that the United States close 
its doors to the legitimate defense needs 
of other countries. The committee has 
not proposed that the United States 
withdraw from protection of our neigh- 
bors. The committee has not proposed 
that we stop the forges, shut down the 
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arsenals for our neighbors and other 
democratic countries. What has the com- 
mittee done? It recommends only the 
abolition of the revolving fund. 

Why should Congress permit the con- 
tinuation of a constantly growing re- 
volving fund, beyond its practical con- 
trol, and operating in such a way that 
Congress does not really know what goes 
on? If the country is to have a policy of 
supplying arms to other nations of the 
world, surely Congress should exercise 
its oversight function and annually re- 
view these programs, rather than to per- 
mit the continuation of a huge revolving 
fund, for all practical purposes solely 
within the power of the executive 
branch. 

It seems to me that Congress has 
a greater function to perform here than 
it has been performing under the current 
sales policy. I question the extent to 
which we have extended the arms sales 
policy; but if we are to pursue such a 
policy, why not make the facts available 
to the American people through debate 
on the floor of the Senate? There is sim- 
ply not effective surveillance over our 
sales policy with this revolving fund in 
existence. 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe those who 
have charge of this foreign field have 
rather severe and effective surveillance 
now, coming out of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, of the issue presented 
by the amendment; and they must make 
periodic reports to Congress. We know 
what they are doing, if we could just find 
time to read all their reports. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] referred to the re- 
volving fund as being something that we 
did not know anything about; we did not 
know how it was handled, and so forth. 
He did not use those exact words, but 
he said something to that effect. 

Is it not true that the Defense Depart- 
ment reports that to the Committee on 
Appropriations, of which the Senator 
is a member, and to the Committee on 
the Armed Services, of which the Sena- 
tor is a member? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And to other com- 
mittees of Congress? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So that we do know 
what is going on. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And the only thing 
about the revolving fund is that it al- 
lows them to collect whenever they can 
and put that money back into that fund, 
instead of coming to Congress and say- 
ing, “Replenish this fund by the amount 
we have turned in to the Treasury.” 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe it is rather 
well handled in that respect and perhaps 
rather rigidly handled under Mr. 
McNamara. 

I did not personally approve of all 
these weapons that have been put out 
this way. I referred to the use, without 
necessarily approving their use, but I be- 
lieve we must keep the principle of the 
thing alive. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. It happens that I was 
chairman of a subcommittee that held 
hearings on various aspects of our arms 
sale and aid policies. The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Symmncton], through his 
subcommittee on the Middle East, held 
further hearings. Evidence was adduced 
during our hearings that many important 
arms deals had been made without proper 
information being given to Congress and 
without effective policy coordination 
within the executive branch. Let me read 
a portion of the hearirgs on this bill. 
This statement by Senator SYMINGTON 
is found on page 271 of the record of the 
hearings: 

In February of 1967 Senator Gore asked 
AID, the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, Treasury, and the Bureau of the 
Budget to describe their role in four impor- 
tant U.S. decisions to sell arms: 

1. The F-4's to Iran. 

2. The F—5’s to Morocco. 

3. The F-10’s to Jordan. 

4. The A-4’s to Argentina. 

A summation of the answers on the extent 
of their participation from four agencies— 
AID, the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, Treasury, and the Bureau of the 
ee a concerned arms sales is as fol- 
ows: 

1. The senior interdepartmental group did 
not meet on the F-104’s to Jordan or the 
F- sale to Iran. The group was not estab- 
lished until after the F-5 and A-4 sales had 
been made. 

2. The State/Defense Coordinating Com- 
mittee did not meet on the FA sale, the F- 
104 sale, or the A-4 sale. It did meet on the 
F-5 sale but neither ACDA, Treasury, or the 
Bureau of the Budget. 


All this in spite of the contention of 
officials that proper coordination had 
been achieved. 

So we see here that not only was Con- 
gress not informed, but also, the coordi- 
nating committees within the Govern- 
ment did not even meet on these impor- 
tant armament sales. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as I re- 
call, the Committee on Foreign Relations 
is included in the list of committees to 
which these reports have to be made. If 
there is anything Congress has not 
known it is the fault of Congress. Con- 
gress has access to the informatior and 
the power to bring witnesses. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. It is true that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations is one of the 
committees to be kept informed. The 
committee was not informed. The Sen- 
ator’s committee was not informed. Per- 
haps the Congress is partially at fault 
for this, as the Senator has said. How 
do we ask the right questions, how do 
we summons a witness to testify with 
respect to something about which we 
have not even learned? There is much 
that has not met the eye in these arms 
deals. 

Mr. STENNIS. With regard to the in- 
formation, and I stand strictly and rig- 
idly for the Congress setting the infor- 
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mation, the legislative branch has to be 
more demanding in many fields. I agree 
wholeheartedly. I understand the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jackson] 
has a memorandum with respect to the 
information that was given to Congress. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] so that 
he may read the statement on this point. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I was 
concerned about the point the Senator 
made. I asked the Department of Defense 
to prepare a statement which I shall read 
for the RECORD: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE COMMENT ON 
QUESTION: “Has CONGRESS BEEN INFORMED 
or INVOLVEMENT By Export-Import Bank 
IN MILITARY CREDIT SALES” 

The charge has been made that although 
the Executive Branch may not have delib- 
erately misled the Congress as to the role of 
the Export-Import Bank in financing mili- 
tary credit sales, it has been less than forth- 
coming in bringing to the attention of the 
Congress the facts concerning the Bank’s 
role. This charge is without foundation. 

This summary begins with the year 1964, 
the year in which the Congress authorized 
the Department of Defense to issue guaran- 
ties on military sales. 

The written statement submitted by the 
Secretary of Defense to the Foreign Affairs 
and Foreign Relations Committees in support 
of the proposed Foreign Assistance Act of 
1964 stated specifically: “We estimate that in 
the current fiscal year a total of $213 million 
of military sales will be financed through pri- 
vate institutions and the Export-Import 
Bank”. (House Hearings, p. 95; Senate Hear- 
ings, p. 530.) The President's Budget for the 
FY 1965 program stated with respect to the 
funds being requested for military assistance 
credit sales that: “Included are the costs of 
purchase of military equipment and supplies 
in the United States for sale to countries 
other than those whose purchases are ordi- 
narily financed by commercial sources or by 
the Export-Import Bank”. (House Doc. No. 
266, 88th Cong., 2d sess., p. 307). Finally, in 
reporting the Foreign Assistance Bill of 1964 
to the floor, the Foreign Affairs Committee 
pointed out in its report that: “The Depart- 
ment of Defense estimates that during fiscal 
1964 there will be $262 million in sales of 
military items financed by commercial insti- 
tutions and the Export-Import Bank“. Con- 
tinuing, that report noted that “There is 
every reason to facilitate the financing of 
military sales by banks and the Export- 
Import Bank in a manner comparable to 
financing of other export transactions. There 
are a number of countries able and willing to 
purchase military equipment in this manner 
where the political situation is such that 
commercial lenders are reluctant to extend 
credit at going rates. The purpose of the new 
authority is to provide a sales guaranty sim- 
ilar to the investment guaranty program.” 
(H. Rep. No. 1443, 88th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 
21-22). 

When the Foreign Assistance Bill of 1966 
was before the Congress, Mr. Henry Kuss, 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Logistics Negotiations, 
testified during his appearance before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee with regard to 
the legislative changes requested by the Ex- 
ecutive Branch that: 

“The most important requests for legisla- 
tion include: 

“, . . 2. Authority to specifically author- 
ize DOD to sell to Eximbank or private banks 
promissory notes or other evidence of in- 
debtedness received by DOD from purchasing 
countries. 

“3. Fifty million dollars of new obligational 
authority to finance or guarantee those mili- 
tary credit sales which for various reasons 
cannot be handled by the Eximbank or pri- 
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vate banking institutions.” (House Hearings, 
p. 808). 

Later, in response to questions from the 
Committee, Mr. Kuss explained in detail how 
the Department of Defense proposed to uti- 
lize the request for authority to sell evi- 
dences of indebtedness to the Eximbank and 
to private banks. (House Hearings, pp. 816- 
817). Further, in answer to a Committee 
question as to how many Government agen- 
cies, besides the Export-Import Bank are 
involved in obtaining guarantees from the 
Department of Defense, the Department of 
Defense advised the Committee that “The 
Export-Import Bank is the only Government 
agency involved in the DOD credit sales guar- 
antee program”. (House Hearings, p. 1192). 
In that same year, when Secretary McNamara 
appeared before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, he was asked what use would be made 
by the Department of Defense of the $50 mil- 
lion being requested for credit assistance. His 
answer was that: “We use this in some degree 
as a guarantee fund, we obtained authority 
of the Congress to guarantee loans made by 


the Export-Import Bank and other financial 
institutions [deleted]”. (Senate Hearings, 
pp. 624-625). 


The substance of this CY 1965 testimony 
was not just buried in the Hearings before 
the Foreign Affairs and Foreign Relations 
Committees; it was specifically brought to 
the attention of the other members of Con- 
gress by the Committees in their reports. 
Thus, the Foreign Affairs Committee in its 
report on the Foreign Assistance Bill of 1965 
pointed out as follows on page 29 of its re- 
port (H. Rep. No. 321, 89th Cong., Ist sess) : 
“Section 201(f) amends section 509(b) of 
the act, which relates to the administration 
of guaranties issued in conjunction with 
military sales, to exempt guaranties issued 
to agencies of the U.S. Government from the 
requirement that fees and premiums be 
charged in connection with the issuance of 
all guaranty contracts. This exemption is 
primarily designed to apply to the Export- 
Import Bank which, at present, is the only 
U.S. Government agency expected to be af- 
fected by it.” 

With regard to the related amendment 
authorizing the sale of evidences of indebt- 
edness, the same report noted on page 34 
that “The amendment will simplify this 
complex procedure by enabling the Depart- 
ment of Defense to sell the purchasing gov- 
ernment’s notes to one or more financial in- 
stitutions, including the Export-Import 
Bank, each note backed by a U.S, Govern- 
ment guaranty, and thus eliminate the need 
for separate loan agreements between the fl- 
nancial institutions and the foreign gov- 
ernment”. Similarly, the Foreign Relations 
Committee stated on page 17 of its report 
on that bill (S. Rep. No. 170, 89th Cong., 1st 
sess): “Section 201(f) of the bill amends 
section 509 (b) of the act, which relates to 
the administration of military assistance 
guaranties, so that one U.S. Government 
agency does not have to pay to another U.S. 
Government agency the fees and premiums 
charged in connection with the issuance of 
guaranty contracts. The main purpose is to 
make it possible for the Defense Department 
not to charge the Export-Import Bank a fee 
on contracts which are guaranteed both by 
the Department and the Bank and on which 
the Bank collects an adequate fee from the 
beneficiary of the guaranty.” 

Finally, the President's Budget for FY 1966 
again called the attention of the Congress 
to the fact that included within the ap- 
propriation requested for military assist- 
ance were “Funds to provide credit assist- 
ance for the purchase of military equipment 
and supplies in the United States by coun- 
tries other than those whose credit pur- 
chases are ordinarily financed by commercial 
sources or by the Export-Import Bank.” 
(House Doc. No. 16, 89th Cong., ist sess., p. 
73). 
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In 1965, the Congress, at the Executive 
Branch's request, also changed the military 
assistance credit fund from a subaccount of 
the parent military assistance account into 
a true revolving fund. As a consequence, the 
President's budget for FY 1967 for the first 
time presented a table showing the status 
of the operations of this fund. For FY 1966, 
this table in the President’s Budget specifi- 
cally shows sales of $92 million by the De- 
partment of Defense of evidences of indebted- 
ness to the Export-Import Bank. (p. 76). In 
CY 1966, the Executive Branch requested the 
Congress to authorize changes in the book- 
Keeping of this revolving fund in order to 
make it legally possible for the President’s 
Budget to show fully in that account the 
proposed sales program for the budget year 
and the complete status of the account. The 
Congress granted that authority in the 1966 
Foreign Assistance Act, and the President's 
Budget for FY 1968 was accordingly even 
more explicit as to the participation of the 
Export-Import Bank with respect to trans- 
actions handled under the revolving fund. 
The table set forth on pages 76-77 of the 
current FY 1968 Budget shows in detail for 
FYs 1966, 1967, and 1968 the sales of evidences 
of indebtedness to the Export-Import Bank, 
changes in the commitments of the Export-. 
Import Bank to purchase future evidences of 
indebtedness, the amounts collected from 
foreign countries owed to the Export-Import 
Bank by the Department of Defense, and the 
total portion of the accounts receivable which 
were financed by the Export-Import Bank. 

The testimony of the Executive Branch in 
CY 1966 with regard to the role of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank was comparable to the 
testimony of CTS 1964 and 1965. Secretary 
McNamara’s prepared written statement ex- 
pressly pointed out that the $56.7 million of 
new obligational authority being requested 
for credit sales “will enable us to provide a 
total of $244 million in credit sales, mainly 
for developing countries, many of whom are 
shifting from grant to sales. This credit, sup- 
plemented by credit available through pri- 
vate and Eximbank sources for the indus- 
trially developed countries, and combined 
with cash sales, should make it possible to 
achieve military export sales orders of at 
least $1.5 billion in fiscal year 1967.“ (House 
Hearings, p. 272). 

In conclusion, the Congressional materials 
just summarized demonstrate that the fact 
of the participation by the Export-Import 
Bank in financing military exports was not 
kept a secret from the Congress, it was dis- 
closed in the President’s annual budgets, in 
the testimony of Executive Branch witnesses, 
and in the reports of the Foreign Affairs and 
Foreign Relations Committees. All of these 
materials are unclassified published docu- 
ments. In addition, the Executive Branch 
has disclosed to the Committees on Foreign 
Affairs and Foreign Relations during each of 
these hearings the proposed uses of the credit 
sales revolving fund. Each annual Congres- 
sional Presentation Document has identified 
the countries for whom credit sales were pro- 
posed, the types of items proposed to be sold, 
the total value of the amount to be sold to 
each country, and the extent to which these 
sales would be financed directly by the re- 
volving fund and indirectly through guar- 
antees. While these Presentation Documents 
are, of course, classified, they have been 
available for inspection by each Member in 
the offices of the Committees. 


Mr. President, in this statement refer- 
ence is made to various statements giv- 
ing notice to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Further statements have been 
made to our Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. As the Senator from Tennessee 
knows, although its has jurisdiction, our 
Armed Services Committee has not been 
handling any aspect of the foreign mili- 
tary assistance program. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield, but I wish to 

I my statement in a few minutes. 

Mr. GORE. I merely wish to respond to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The able junior Senator 
from Washington read a special pleading 
from the Department of Defense. The 
gravamen of that special pleading is that 
Congress has had some advance in- 
formation. Congress has some advance 
information now on what is planned for 
this fiscal year. I hold in my hand page 
127, marked “confidential,” from the 
military briefing book supplied to the 
committee, giving a description of the 
manner in which this revolving fund will 
be used in the next fiscal year. I read 
here there is a certain country in South 
America: $5 million, military sales. What 
kind? Where is the official description? 
It is all confidential and cannot be iden- 
tified by country on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, Here is a real military secret. The 
security of this country would be in dan- 
ger if the information were made pub- 
lic. Here is the description of the items 
to be sold: miscellaneous Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment. 

Now, the Russians would really learn 
something important if they knew we 
were going to supply a particular coun- 
try in South America with $5 million in 
miscellaneous Army, Navy, and Air Force 
equipment, They would learn even more 
important secrets from this item for an- 
other country. In this instance, the 
amount is $3 million. For what? For mis- 
cellaneous Army, Navy, and Air Force 
equipment. 

Oh, this would really touch off serious 
repercussions with the Russians. 

Here is another country in South 
America, likewise slated to receive some- 
thing described as “miscellaneous Army, 
Navy, and Air Force equipment.” 

Let us go to another continent. 

Here is the information that we have, 
describing $14 million worth of arms to 
be supplied from the revolving fund to 
a small country in Africa, with the de- 
scription: “general defense equipment 
to be mutually agreed upon.” 

Oh, what a secret. It is out, except for 
the name of the country. 

How can Congress exercise its func- 
tion when the Department of Defense 
hides behind such generalized, unspe- 
cific, almost meaningless descriptions? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield right 
there? May I attempt to answer his ques- 
tion by asking him one? 

Mr. GORE. Surely—I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Would not a letter from 
the Senator’s committee calling for the 
details, or even a telephone call, have 
brought those details over to the Sen- 
ator, or to his staff member? 

Mr. GORE. Indeed, it did. As chair- 
man of the committee, I summoned the 
Assistant Secretary and others and we 
held two hearings. What those two hear- 
ings disclosed led to what we are at- 
tempting to correct by these committee 
amendments. 

With the Senator’s permission, and the 
permission of the Senate, I should like 
to have printed in the Recorp the col- 
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loquy between the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Syminctron] and Mr. Kuss of 
the Department of Defense, on page 272 
of the hearings. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am not going to ob- 
ject, but how long is it? 

Mr. GORE. One page. 

Mr. STENNIS. Of course. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have this colloquy 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator SYMINGTON. Now, when was the 
Congress notified that F—4’s were going to be 
shipped to Iran? 

Mr. Kuss. I do not believe the Congress was 
notified, Senator, until Mr. McNaughton 
spoke on the subject. 

Senator SYMINGTON. That was after it was 
in the press. 

Mr. Kuss. Correct, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. And we talked about 
governmental machinery. Is it the policy of 
the Defense Department to tell the press be- 
fore it tells the Congress about such sales? 

Mr. Kuss. As a matter of fact, I do not be- 
lieve we told the press. [Deleted.] 

Senator SYMINGTON. Do you know who first 
published it in the United States? 

Mr. Kuss. No, I do not. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Do you not think that, 
if we sell a sophisticated fighter to a foreign 
country, that information should be supplied 
to the Congress? 

Mr. Kuss. I would like to answer that ques- 
tion by saying that in addition to consider- 
ing the problem [deleted]. 

Senator Symincron. Let me repeat my 
question, please. 

Mr. Kuss. All right, 

Senator SYMINGTON. Do you not think, if 
you make a sale of a sophisticated, modern 
airplane to a foreign government, the Con- 
gress should be informed? 

Mr. Kuss, I think I can best answer that 
question by saying it is not my function to 
determine that answer, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Well, you could say 
this, could you not; that you did not inform 
the Congress? 

Mr. Kuss. Yes, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. And you do not know 
anybody who did inform the Congress? 

Mr. Kuss. Yes, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. And to the best of 
your knowledge it would have remained a 
secret [deleted]. 

Mr. Kuss. No, sir; it would have been per- 
fectly evident in this year’s presentation of 
the congressional program, because it has 
been occurring in the last year, and in de- 
scribing our congressional program for this 
year we would have been describing that 
which we have provided to Iran in the last 
year. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Then I would like to 
correct my question 

Mr. Kuss. It would have been after the fact. 

Senator SYMINGTON. I want to be sure I 
understand. You agreed to do it in August 
and you would tell the Congress about it 
when you appeared this spring for additional 
justification; is that correct? 

Mr. Kuss. That is—I answered the ques- 
tion—you said the Congress would never 
have found out, or the newspapers. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. Kuss. My answer is “Yes, they would 
have found out otherwise.” 

Senator SYMINGTON. How would they have 
found out? 

Mr. Kuss. Through the congressional pro- 
gram documentation. 

Senator Symincron, Would that be before 
this committee or before the Appropriations 
Committee? 

Mr. Kuss. That would have been both be- 
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fore the Foreign Relations Committee as well 
as the Appropriations Committee. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Some time this spring. 

Mr. Kuss. Yes, sir. 

Senator SYMINGTON. And that means that 
the planes would first be sold, then some- 
where between 6 and 9 months later the 
Congress would be informed, 

Mr. Kuss. Yes, sir. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, let me 
read the concluding exchange: 
Senator SYMINGTON. And that means 
that the planes would first be sold, then 
somewhere between six and nine months 
later the Congress would be informed? 
Mr. Kuss. Yes, sir. 


Mr. STENNIS. Yes. Well, the Sena- 
tor has certainly made a contribution 
to this debate and I consider it a priv- 
ilege to have yielded to him. 

Mr. GORE, I thank the Senator from 
Mississippi. 


NATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS POL- 
ICY—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT (H. DOC. NO. 157) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, which was 
referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

Man’s greatest hope for world peace 
lies in understanding his fellow man. 
Nations, like individuals, fear that which 
is strange and unfamiliar. The more we 
see and hear of those things which are 
common to all people, the less likely we 
are to fight over those issues which set 
us apart. 

So the challenge is to communicate. 

No technological advance offers a 
greater opportunity for meeting this 
challenge than the alliance of space ex- 
ploration and communications. Since the 
advent of the communications satellite, 
the linking of one nation to another is no 
longer dependent on telephone lines, 
microwaves, or cables under the sea. Just 
as man has orbited the earth to explore 
the universe beyond, we can orbit satel- 
lites to send our voices or televise our 
activities to all peoples of this globe. 

Satellite communications has already 
meant much in terms of human under- 
standing. 

When President Lincoln was assas- 
sinated, it took 12 days for the news to 
reach London. Britons watched and 
grieved with us at the funeral of John F. 
Kennedy. 

Europeans watched Pope Paul speak 
to the United Nations in New York—and 
Americans saw his pilgrimage to Fatima. 

The peoples of three continents wit- 
nessed the meeting of an American Presi- 
dent and a Soviet Premier in Glassboro. 

The future of this new technology stirs 
our imagination. 

In business and commerce— 

Commercial telephone calls will be car- 
ried routinely by satellite to every part 
of the globe. 

Rapid and universal exchange of data 
through satellite-linked computers will 
encourage international commerce. 

Productive machinery can be operated 
at great distances and business records 
can be transmitted instantaneously. 
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In education and health— 

Schools in all lands can be connected 
by television—so that the children of 
each nation can see and hear their con- 
temporaries throughout the world. 

The world community of scholars can 
be brought together across great dis- 
tances for face-to-face discussions via 
satellite. 

Global consultations, with voice and 
pictures, can bring great specialists to 
the bedsides of patients in every 
continent. 

The art, culture, history, literature and 
medical science of all nations can be 
transmitted by satellite to every nation. 

Who can measure the impact of this 
live, direct contact between nations and 
their people? Who can assess the value 
of our new-found ability to witness the 
history-making events of this age? This 
much we know: because communication 
satellites exist, we are already much 
closer to each other than we have ever 
been before. 

But this new technology, exciting as it 
is, does not mean that all our surface 
communications facilities have become 
obsolete. Indeed, one of the challenges 
before us is to integrate satellites into a 
balanced communications system which 
will meet the needs of a dynamic and ex- 
panding world society. The United States 
must review its past activities in this 
field and formulate a national commu- 
nications policy. 

U.S. ACTIVITIES TO DATE 

The Communications Act of 1934 has 
provided the blueprint for Federal in- 
volvement in the communications field. 
That act, and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission it created, have 
served our national interest well during 
one-third of a century of rapid com- 
munications progress. 

The Communications Satellite Act of 
1962 established a framework for our 
Nation’s participation in satellite com- 
munications systems. Congress weighed 
with care the relative merits of public 
and private ownership of commercial 
satellite facilities. The act authorized 
creation of the Communications Satellite 
Corporation—Comsat—a private corpo- 
ration with public responsibilities—to 
establish a commercial satellite system. 

In 1964 we joined with 10 other coun- 
tries in the formation of the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Satellite 
Consortium—iIntelsat. Fifty-eight na- 
tions are now members. Each member 
contributes investment capital and 
shares in the use of the system. Comsat, 
the U.S. representative, is the consorti- 
um manager and now contributes 54 per- 
cent of the total investment. All satellites 
managed by Comsat are owned by Intel- 
sat—so that commercial satellite com- 
munications has from its beginning been 
a product of international cooperation. 

Progress has been rapid. Early Bird 
was launched in 1965. Now the Intelsat II 
series serves both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. Twelve ground stations—the 
vital links for sending and receiving 
messages—have been constructed over 
the world. Forty-six are anticipated by 
the end of 1969. 

Today, just 5 years after the passage 
of the Communications Satellite Act and 
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3 year after the Intelsat Agreement, 
developments have exceeded our ex- 
pectations: 

The synchronous satellite, which ro- 
tates with our globe and thus :naintains 
a stationary position in orbit, has been 
developed well ahead of schedule. 

Those responsible for U.S. interna- 
tional communications—with ownership 
divided among a number of surface car- 
riers and Comsat—now look forward to 
an integrated system which will utilize 
satellite technology. 

Proposals are being discussed for the 
establishment of a domestic communica- 
tions satellite—either limited to TV 
transmission or servicing a variety of 
domestic communications uses. 

Because we have been the leaders in 
the development and use of satellite 
communications, other countries are 
deeply interested in our country’s posi- 
tion on the continuation of Intelsat, and 
in the importance we assign to interna- 
tional cooperation in the field of satellite 
communications. 

On February 28, 1967, I declared in a 
message to Congress: 

Formulation of long range policies con- 
cerning the future of satellite communica- 
tions requires the most detailed and com- 
prehensive study by the executive branch 
and the Congress. I anticipate that the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress will hold 
hearings to consider these complex issues 
of public policy. The executive branch will 
carefully study these hearings as we shape 
our recommendations. 


A number of important communica- 
tions issues are presently before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for 
consideration. Some of them have been 
discussed in the Senate and House Com- 
merce Committee hearings on the Public 
Television Act of 1967. Comsat and the 
State Department have opened discus- 
sion of the international questions with 
our foreign partners and their govern- 
ments. 

In order to place this important policy 
area in perspective, I want the views of 
the President to be clear. This message 
includes a report of the past, a recom- 
mendation for the present, and a chal- 
lenge for the future. 


GLOBAL COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


Our country is firmly committed to the 
concept of a global system for commercial 
communications. The declaration of pol- 
icy and purpose of the Communications 
Satellite Act of 1962 set forth congres- 
sional intent: 

The Congress hereby declares that it is 
the policy of the United States to establish, 
in conjunction and in cooperation with other 
countries, as expeditiously as practicable a 
commercial communications satellite system, 
as part of an improved global communica- 
tions network, which will be responsive to 
public needs and national objectives, which 
will serve the communications needs of the 
United States and other countries, and which 
will contribute to world peace and under- 
standing. 


The Intelsat Agreement of 1964—to 
which 58 nations have now adhered—left 
no doubt as to its purpose. Its preamble 
expressed the desire— 

To establish a single global commercial 
communications satellite system as part of 
an improved global communications network 
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which will provide expanded telecommunica- 
tions services to all areas of the world and 
which will contribute to world peace and 
understanding. 


Of course, these agreements do not 
preclude the development and operation 
of satellite systems to meet unique na- 
tional needs. The United States is devel- 
oping a defense system—as will others. 
But Intelsat members did pledge that 
commercial communications between na- 
tions would be a product of international 
cooperation. 

Today I reaffirm the commitments 
made in 1962 and 1964. We support the 
development of a global system of com- 
munications satellites to make modern 
communications available to all nations, 
A global system eliminates the need for 
duplication in the space segment of com- 
munications facilities, reduces the cost 
to individual nations, and provides the 
most efficient use of the electromagnetic 
frequency spectrum through which these 
communications must travel. 

A global system is particularly impor- 
tant for less developed nations which do 
not receive the benefits of speedy, direct 
international communications. Instead, 
the present system of communications— 

Encourages indirect routing through 
SS a nations to the developing coun- 
tries; 

Forces the developing nations to re- 
main dependent on larger countries for 
es links with the rest of the world; 
an 

Makes international communications 
service to these developing nations more 
expensive and of lower quality. 

A telephone call from Rangoon to 
Djakarta must still go through Tokyo. 
A call from Dakar, Senegal to Lagos, 
Nigeria is routed through Paris and Lon- 
don. A call from American Samoa to 
Tahiti goes by way of Oakland, Calif. 
During the recent Punta del Este Con- 
ference, I discovered that it usually cost 
Latin American journalists more than 
their American colleagues to phone in 
their stories because most of the calls 
had to be routed through New York. 

Such an archaic system of interna- 
tional communications is no longer 
necessary. The communications satel- 
lite knows no geographic boundary, is 
dependent on no cable, owes allegiance 
te no single language or political phi- 
losophy. Man now has it within his power 
to speak directly to his fellow man in all 
nations. 

We support a global system of com- 
mercial satellite communications which 
is available to all nations—large and 
small, developed and developing—on a 
nondiscriminatory basis. 

To have access to a satellite in the sky, 
a nation must have access to a ground 
station to transmit and receive its mes- 
sages. There is a danger that smaller na- 
tions, unable to finance or utilize expen- 
sive ground stations, may become or- 
phans of this technological advance. 

We believe that satellite ground sta- 
tions should be an essential part of the 
infrastructure of developing nations. 
Smaller nations may consider joint plan- 
ning for a ground station to serve the 
communications needs of more than one 
nation in the same geographic area. We 
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will consider technical assistance that 
will assist their planning effort. 
Developing nations should be encour- 
aged to commence construction of an 
efficient system of ground stations as 
soon as possible. When other financing is 
not available, we will consider financial 
assistance to emerging nations to build 
the facilities that will permit them to 
share in the benefits of a global com- 
munications satellite system. 
CONTINUATION OF INTELSAT 


The 1964 Intelsat Agreement provides 
only interim arrangements—subject to 
renegotiation in 1969. Our representa- 
tives to the consortium will soon begin 
discussions for a permanent arrange- 
ment. 

We support the continuation of Intel- 
sat. Each nation or its representative 
contributes to its expenses and benefits 
from its revenues in accordance with its 
anticipated use of the system. The 58 
members include representatives from 
the major nations who traditionally have 
been most active in international com- 
munications. It has been a successful 
vehicle for international cooperation in 
the ownership and operation of a com- 
plex communications system. 

We will urge the continuation of the 
consortium in 1969. The present ar- 
rangements offer a firm foundation on 
which a permanent structure can be 
built. 

Some nations may feel that the United 
States has too large a voice in the con- 
sortium. As heavy users of international 
communications, our investment in 
such an international undertaking is 
exceptionally large. The early develop- 
ment of satellite technology in the 
United States and the size of our in- 
vestment has made it logical that Com- 
sat serve as consortium manager. 

We seek no domination of satellite 
communications to the exclusion of any 
other nation—or any group of nations. 
Rather, we welcome increased participa- 
tion in international communications by 
all Intelstat members. We shall ap- 
proach the 1969 negotiations deter- 
mined to seek the best possible perma- 
nent organizational framework. 

We will consider ceilings on the voting 
power of any single nation—including 
the United States—so that the organi- 
zation will maintain its international 
character. 

We will support the creation of a for- 
mal assembly of all Intelsat members— 
so that all may share in the considera- 
tion of policy. 

We favor efforts to make the services 
of personnel of other nations available 
to Comsat as it carries out its manage- 
ment responsibilities. 

We will continue the exchange of 
technical information, share technologi- 
cal advances, and promote a wider dis- 
tribution of procurement contracts 
among members of the consortium. 

It is our earnest hope that every mem- 
ber nation will join with us in finding an 
equitable formula for a permanent In- 
telsat organization. 

DOMESTIC COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE 
SYSTEMS 

Communications satellites have do- 
mestic as well as international applica- 
tions. Satellites that can beam telephone 
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calls or television programs between New 
York and Paris can do the same between 
New York and Los Angeles. Daring pro- 
posals have already been made to tap the 
vast U.S. domestic market. 

Our awareness of the social and eco- 
nomic potential of this new technology is 
met by similar excitement around the 
globe. Each nation will be making deci- 
sions about how domestic communica- 
tions needs can best be met. The position 
taken by the United States is particularly 
important because our domestic market 
is so large and our role in international 
communications is so extensive. 

There are important unanswered ques- 
tions concerning the operation of a do- 
mestic system. Assuming these questions 
are answered favorably, we still must 
make the decision to move forward with 
such a system consistent with our inter- 
national obligations. 

The space segment of a communica- 
tions satellite system is international by 
its very nature. 

A synchronous satellite occupies a 
permanent orbital position in the inter- 
national domain of outer space. 

All satellites radiate electromagnetic 
energy potentially capable of interfer- 
ence with other communications systems. 

All satellites use the internationally 
regulated frequency spectrum. 

In view of the international nature of 
satellite communications and our com- 
mitments under the Intelsat Agreement 
of 1964, we should take no action in the 
establishment of a domestic system 
which is incompatible with our support 
for a global system. 

This does not mean that the United 
States, or any other nation, will give up 
vital sovereignty over domestic com- 
munications. The flow of satellite com- 
munications, both domestic and inter- 
national, is to and from ground stations 
owned by the individual nation or its 
representatives. Each country wil. have 
to determine for itself whether it wants 
to use communications satellites for 
domestic purposes. It must be prepared to 
bear the expense of such satellite use, 
just as it will derive any revenues. 

It is the space segment, not the ground 
station, that is of legitimate interna- 
tional concern. How should a nation 
utilize satellites for domestic commu- 
nications purposes? 

There are several possible choices: 

A nation can lease circuits from an in- 
ternational Intelsat satellite. 

It could elect to operate a separate 
satellite for its own domestic use. 

It could join with neighboring coun- 
tries to operate a separate satellite. 

Logically, this decision should be based 
on economic grounds—whether domestic 
requirements can be met most efficiently 
and economically by a satellite owned by 
Intelsat, or by a separate satellite. Pres- 
ent studies indicate that a high volume 
of domestic traffic is necessary for a sep- 
arate satellite to offset the cost advan- 
tage of sharing the use of an interna- 
tional satellite. The same considerations 
apply if domestic needs are to be met by 
a satellite shared by several nations. 

If the regional satellite is to carry in- 
ternational traffic as well, Intelsat—the 
International Communications Consor- 
tium—has an important stake in the 
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result. Adequate provisions must be made 
so that any international traffic which is 
diverted will not jeopardize the economic 
efficiency of the Intelsat system or limit 
its extension to developing countries. 

Intelsat members should adhere to 
Intelsat supervision in any use of domes- 
tic or regional satellites. 

Such supervision should include co- 
ordination of design so that all commu- 
nication by commercial satellite is com- 
patible with the global system. We must 
not sacrifice our goal of direct commu- 
nications links among all nations. Do- 
mestic and international traffic should 
be able to flow freely through the entire 
global system, limited only by the tech- 
nology itself. 

Technical regulation is also necessary 
so that positions in orbit can be assigned, 
frequencies can be allocated, and energy 
from satellites does not interfere with 
other communications systems. 

The alternative to this type of coordi- 
nation is international communications 
anarchy—lack of interconnections, need- 
less expense, pollution of frequencies, 
radio interference, and usurpation of or- 
bital spaces. Nations should have no hes- 
itation in choosing the route of inter- 
national cooperation. 

PARTICIPATION BY OTHER NATIONS IN INTELSAT 


I urge the Soviet Union and the na- 
tions of Eastern Europe to join with the 
United States and our 57 partners as 
members of Intelsat. Intelsat is not a 
political organization. It holds no ideo- 
logical goal except that it is good for 
nations to communicate efficiently with 
one another. It seeks no diplomatic ad- 
vantage. It is quite simply a cooperative 
undertaking of many nations to finance 
an international communications sys- 
tem which is of advantage to all. 

In 1963, this invitation was extended 
by the governments of those nations 
which joined in the creation of Intelsat. 
Today, I renew that invitation on be- 
half of our Government. 

I have stated many times my hope 
that our commercial activities with the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe will 
grow, that our contacts will increase, and 
that we will emphasize those matters in 
which our interests are common rather 
than dwelling on those issues which di- 
vide us. 

Here is a rare opportunity to join in 
an activity to bring benefits to all na- 
tions and loss to none. Recently the So- 
viet Union ratified the treaty for the 
peaceful uses of outer space. Nothing 
could better symbolize the truth that 
space belongs to all men, than an in- 
ternational undertaking that permits the 
free flow of communications. I earnestly 
hope that the Soviet Union and the na- 
tions of Eastern Europe will join in this 
historic action. 

The Soviet Union is a leader in satellite 
technology. I am advised that there is no 
insurmountable technical obstacle to an 
eventual linking of the Soviet Molniya 
system with the Intelsat system. The peo- 
ples of the world could rightfully rejoice 
if our advances in satellite technology 
were accompanied by this act of global 
cooperation. 

Of course, this participation would re- 
quire a revision of investment and voting 
ratios based on Soviet anticipated use of 
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the system. Our representatives in 
Intelsat are ready to participate in im- 
mediate discussions to make that mem- 
bership possible. 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 
OWNERSHIP 

Most nations handle their interna- 
tional communications through a 
“chosen instrument’—generally, a gov- 
ernment-owned entity. The United 
States has no chosen instrument. Sev- 
eral record carriers and one voice carrier 
handle international traffic. In addition, 
Comsat provides satellite circuits to 
these carriers. 

Our normal instinct is to favor the 
existence of multiple companies in each 
commercial field. We believe that com- 
petitive pressures—among technologies 
as well as companies—will usually gener- 
ate lower prices for the user. Congress 
recognized in the 1962 act that Comsat 
would be required to deal with several 
international carriers. 

Yet, there is a legitimate question 
as to whether the present division of 
ownership continues to be in the public 
interest. Critics argue that: 

International communications are 
provided by an industry which is regu- 
lated in its rates and practices. Price 
competition, as we usually use that term, 
does not exist. 

Divided ownership has resulted in the 
construction and maintenance of ex- 
pensive, duplicating communications fa- 
cilities Which increase operating costs 
and result in higher rates for the user. 

Our Nation is in a relatively poor bar- 
gaining position on communications 
matters with foreign counterparts since 
we do not speak with a single voice. 

Disputes have existed between Comsat 
and the surface carriers over who should 
own the ground stations in the interna- 
tional system. 

Defense communications in the future 
could be subjected to delay. 

Several proposals have been advanced 
which would affect our international 
communications posture. Legislation has 
been proposed to permit a merger of 
one or more of the international car- 
riers. It has been suggested that Com- 
sat should be permitted, in certain cir- 
cumstances, to contract directly with 
users other than the international com- 
mon carriers. 

Questions have been raised whether 
additional communications capacity 
should be developed through surface 
cables, utilization of satellites, or other 
technologies. 

A continuation of the review of these 
issues is desirable. 

TASE FORCE ON COMMUNICATIONS POLICY 


I am appointing a task force of dis- 
tinguished Government officials to make 
a comprehensive study of communica- 
tions policy. 

It will examine a number of major 
questions: 

Are we making the best use of the 
electromagnetic frequency spectrum? 

How soon will a domestic satellite sys- 
tem be economically feasible? 

Should a domestic satellite system be 
general purpose or specialized, and 
should there be more than one system? 
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How will these and other develop- 
ments affect Comsat and the interna- 
tional communication carriers? 

These are complex questions. Many 
of them are being presently weighed by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. But a long, hard look must also 
be taken by all parties with respon- 
sibility in this area—for the ultimate 
decisions will work a revolution in the 
communications system of our Nation. 

This task force will examine our en- 
tire international communications pos- 
ture. It should investigate whether the 
present division of ownership in our in- 
ternational communications facilities 
best serves our needs, as well as which 
technology can meet new communica- 
tion requirements in the most effective 
and efficient manner. 

The task force may establish working 
groups of Government and nongovern- 
ment experts to study various technical, 
economic and social questions. 

The task force should also determine 
if the Communications Act of 1934 and 
the Communications Satellite Act of 
1962 require revision. I am asking the 
task force to report to me from time to 
time and to make its final report within 
1 year. 

7 GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 

Our Government must be organized 
to carry out its responsibilities in the 
communications field. Present authority 
is widely dispersed. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission has heavy re- 
sponsibilities under the 1934 and 1962 
acts. The President and many agencies 
have responsibilities under these acts, 
various Executive orders, and as part of 
their general duties. 

Communications is a vital public 
policy area—and Government organiza- 
tion must reflect that challenge. 

I have asked the Bureau of the Budget 
to make a thorough study of existing 
governmental organization in the field 
of communications and to propose 
needed modifications. 

CONCLUSIONS 


This message does not create a new 
communications policy for our Nation. 
Rather it proposes the foundation for 
that policy. 

It reaffirms our intentions as a partner 
in Intelsat. 

Tt considers the need for modifications 
in our international communications 
posture. 

It sets in motion the necessary studies 
for a better understanding of policy 
needs in domestic and international com- 
munications. 

The challenge of this new technology 
is simple—it is to encourage men to talk 
to each other rather than fight one an- 
other. 

Historians may write that the human 
race survived or faltered because of how 
well it mastered the technology of this 
age. 

Communications satellites now permit 
man’s greatest gifts—sight, expression, 
human thoughts and ideas—to travel 
unfettered to any portion of our globe. 
The opportunity is within our grasp. We 
must be prepared to act. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

THE WHITE House, August 14, 1967. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, we 
have just received from the President of 
the United States a message of historic 
significance. 

President Johnson’s message on com- 
munications policy does not require a 
vote from the Congress, or passage of 
any legislation. But it does deserve, I be- 
lieve, the study and the support of every 
Member of this body. 

The policy enunciated by the President 
in this message is in the interest of all 
nations and all the world’s people. For 
men can never learn to live peacefully 
together on our planet unless they can 
overcome the barriers of suspicion and 
ae which now separate 


I can think of no single effort which 
promises to yield more hopeful results 
than the one which this message out- 
lines: to join all nations in a global net- 
work of instantaneous communication. 

But I would point out to my colleagues 
that this new declaration of the Presi- 
dent also serves the vital interest of the 
United States. We cannot ignore the fact 
that other nations—other leaders in in- 
ternational communications—are con- 
cerned and active in this field. Certainly 
it is right for the United States, which 
has traditionally been preeminent in 
satellite communication, to take the ini- 
tiative. We must insure that our Nation 
shall remain a leader in this crucial 
arena. 

I commend the President for his in- 
telligent, far-sighted and thoughtful 
message, which bodes well for the peace 
and progress of mankind, and for the 
continued leadership of the United 
States, 

I commend this historic statement to 
my colleagues for their earnest and care- 
ful and sympathetic attention. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1872) to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to hold the floor for long. I have 
spoken off the cuff” as we use the term 
here. I do have a few short paragraphs, 
however, with which I want to conclude 
my remarks. 

Let me repeat my great concern about 
this matter, that if we stop such a pro- 
gram, others will not only fail to stop, 
they will move in with renewed vigor and 
activity on these little countries who are 
living in such an uncertain world, feel- 
ing so helpless that, for psychological 
reasons, if for no other, they are going to 
get some of these modern weapons if 
there is any possible way to get them. 

We still have some of that reasoning 
in our own thinking. I know that the 
Senator from Tennessee has said some- 
thing about hydrogen bombs, but he did 
not read from that record that we have 
sold any to anyone or loaned any hydro- 
gen bombs, I am sure. 

Mr. GORE. No; but we are heading in 
that direction. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am sure that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee will stop us before 
we do that. 
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Mr. President, many of the under- 
developed countries in the foreign 
military credit sales program face seri- 
ous external threats, often as a result 
of massive Soviet shipments to neighbor- 
ing countries; others face serious in- 
ternal instability and Castro exported 
revolution which may require the use of 
military force. 

The Church amendment eliminates our 
ability to provide credit sales assistance 
to any of these developing countries, no 
matter how seriously its existence might 
be threatened—either externally or in- 
ternally. We certainly have a problem 
on our hands with little countries on 
the other side of the world not threatened 
externally in the beginning but intern- 
ally. The budgetary situation of most of 
the less-developed countries is such that 
they cannot pay cash for their legitimate 
security requirements; they cannot ob- 
tain commercial credit; but they do have 
a capability to make credit purchases 
when the terms are reasonable as under 
our current credit assistance program. 

The effect of the Church amendment 
on our limited sales to the less-developed 
countries—small in relation to arms sales 
by the Soviet Union, France and the 
United Kingdom—would be to abandon 
such sales with attendant influence and 
other benefits to the United States and 
leave arms supply in large part to the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. 
That is exactly where our adversary in 
Vietnam is getting his supplies. 

There should be no assurance that ces- 
sation of our selective credit sales to de- 
veloping countries will prevent their pur- 
chase of arms elsewhere. In the absence 
of U.S. assistance, they will turn to other 
suppliers, of whom there are many, 
standing ready and willing with attrac- 
tive terms for equipment which is often 
excessively sophisticated and expensive, 
but which is, nonetheless, available. We 
lose our ability to counsel moderation, to 
help limit purchases to reasonable 
quantitative and qualitative limits, to 
help prevent ill-advised diversion of na- 
tional assets into hardware and away 
from development. 

Mr. President, this is a field that I 
wish we could get out of, but I am cer- 
tain in my own mind that those condi- 
tions have not yet been attained where 
we can safely get out; nor do I have a 
strong hope that they will be attained 
within a few short years. 

That being true, we had better put up 
with the burden we have now, to carry 
and continue this conservative, rational, 
reasonable, and effective program, rather 
than to strike it out in a moment of 
haste and regret it later. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. My Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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LIFE INSURANCE FOR FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, President Lyndon B. Johnson has 
consistently shown concern for this 
country’s Federal employees. 

All of us know that the life insurance 
program of Government employees 
should be improved, and the President 
shares that concern. This is why he asked 
the Congress for legislation which would 
make that necessary improvement, at a 
relatively modest cost of $13 million. 

The measure passed by Congress would 
cost this Nation more than four times 
that amount. The President has called 
this additional amount unnecessary and 
unwarranted, and he has returned this 
legislation to the Congress indicating a 
desire to see the enactment of legislation 
along the lines of the administration’s 
original proposal, and a to 
sign such a bill if it is passed by the 
Congress. 

I would like to see such legislation pre- 
pared, and passed as it will be in the 
interest of our Federal employees to have 
it enacted and signed by President John- 
son without further delay. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 o’clock tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 32 minutes p.m.), the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, ‘Tuesday, 
August 15, 1967, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 14, 1967: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Joseph W. Bartlett, of Massachusetts, to be 
General Counsel of the Department of Com- 
merce, vice Robert E. Giles, resigned, 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following Air Force officers for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Air Force, in the 
grades indicated, under the provisions of 
section 8284, title 10, United States Code, 
with dates of rank to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Air Force: 


To be majors 


Aloy, Richard N., FV2089169. 
Andrews, David B., FV2231199. 
Apostalon, Daniel G., FV2218830. 
Barlow, Merrill, FV2223598. 
Beazley, Curtis E., FV1864897. 
Benson, Charles P., Jr., FV3006375. 
Blank, Kenneth T., FV2222102. 
Border, George P., FV2222109. 
Bryant, Clarence T., FV 2280840. 
Bye, Donald R., FV2218853. 

Byrd, Lee B., FV2250792. 

Carlile, Homer J., FV1855788. 
Carpenter, Wilbur L., FV2222064. 
Carter, Robert A., FV1859057. 
Cary, Philip W., FV3004972. 
Casbeer, Arthur M., FV2222786. 
Casella, Peter J., Jr., FV1858069. 
Ciarfeo, Glenn T., FV2222894. 
Clark, Darrel A., FV0840661. 
Clifford, Philip G., FV2218008. 
Colton, John O., FV2218638. 
Cook, Oliver J., Jr., FV2223921. 
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Couey, Earl J., FV1864565. 

Craw, Paul R., FV3005193. 

Curtin, Henry A., FV2215776. 
Davis, Richard G., FV2218454. 
Detwiler, Henry, Jr., FV2058119. 
Diercks, Clifford H., FV2222540. 
Diglio, Phillip M., FV2217448. 
Dizer, Samuel K., FV2216016. 
Eaton, Curtis A., FV2073835. 
Elliott, Jefferson D., FV2222377. 
England, Frederick H., Jr., FV2222718. 
Evans, Lucius O., FV2222817. 
Everhart, Howard R., FV2222201. 
Ferguson, Edward J., FV3006407. 
Foster, James L., FV3005915. 
French, Richard E., FV1861047. 
Gant, Mason W., III, FV2218546. 
Garland, John K., FV2224283. 
Garvin, Patrick L., FV3004473. 
Genualdi, Andr J., Jr., FV2227399. 
Gildea, Joseph E., FV3005322. 
Glossbrenner, John L., FV3045881, 
Green, Frederick B., FV3004687. 
Hall, James R., FV3006004. 

Hall, Titus C., FV1856876. 
Hartung, Paul T., FV1864668. 
Heath, William J., FV2222144. 
Henthorne, Harold R., FV2228706. 
Hinton, John M., Jr., 'FV2219532. 
Hintz, Richard M., FV0937038. 
Holland, William 1. FV3006323. 
Houck, Francis S., FV 2252960. 
Howell, David B., FV2086037. 
Hunter, Jene D., FV2222616. 
Jarrett, James L., FV1909067. 
Jenkins, Wayne E., FV2222068. 
Jessee, Jerry A., FV2218940. 

Jones, Wayne E., FV2091948. 
Karnes, Henry L., Jr., FV2223630. 
Kastner, Robert E., FV2227217. 
Kawanami, George M., FV2229694. 
Kelley, Edward W., FV2234094. 
King, Thomas J., Jr., FV2224161. 
Kohout, Richard J., FV2223087. 
Lambert, Jack E., FV2231070. 
LaSalle, Valerian, FV 2228089. 
Lewis, Lloyd E., FV2229601. 
Mackellar, Donald V., FV2226225. 
Madison, Thomas M., FV2249519. 
Madry, James A., FV2228539. 
Majesty, Melvin S., FV2240080. 
Malone, Frank J., FV3005944. 
Mathews, Edward K., FV2093214. 
Miller, Bernie L., FV2228979. 
Minnix, Joseph C., FV3006589. 
Montgomery, James L., FV2222125. 
Morris, Brooks, FV2222153. 

Moss, Bill, Jr., FV2223410. 
Mulcahy, William E., Jr., FV2080048. 
Murray, Joseph L., FV2245370. 
Myers, Douglas C., FV1910000. 
Nichols, John L., FV2232059. 

Nida, Charles L., FV2221300. 
Northey, Samuel C., FV 2218992. 
Nunemaker, Roger P., FV2227719. 
Nyc, Frederick F., III, FV2230689. 
O’Connor, Rexford T., FV3005903. 
O'Donnell, John L., Jr., FV2215995. 
Okuma, Shigeo R., FV1857531. 
O'Neil, Hugh M., FV2252854. 
Pattee, John R., FV1858126. 
Payne, Bryce F., FV2094919. 

Peele, Warren D., FV2226491. 
Peterson, Harry J., FV2222564, 
Pfluger, Loren C., FV2228688. 
Phythyon, Burt C., FV2223415. 
Pitchford, John J., Jr., FV2245522. 
Powell, Donald M., FV2218367. 
Power, Robert D., FV2229459. 
Price, Edwin L., FV0931257. 

Ray, Samuel L., Jr., FV2245766. 
Renner, Charles F., FV2228427. 
Rissling, Raymond E., FV2223296. 
Rosinsky, Daniel D., FV2235050. 
Rutherford, George L., FV2219023. 
Sanders, Elwood L., FV2222406. 
Schoch, George R., Jr., FV 2222781. 
Sewall, Robert W., FV2216672. 
Sick, Herman J., FV2219040. 

Sikes, Bruner R., FV1857089. 
Singer, Donald M., FV2220822. 
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Skipworth, Billy L., FV2222756. 
Smith, Howard H., FV2219370. 
Smith, James C., Jr., FV 2230285. 
Spraberry, Hubert O., FV2236395. 
Steele, Wayne, FV1865992. 
Stresing, Jack R., FV3005159. 
Swaney, Walter J., FV0940866. 
Tapp, Marshall L., FV2227480. 
Taylor, Paul A., FV2224411. 
Tegarden, James H., FV0840988. 
Thigpen, John H., Jr., FV2224364, 
Tober, Elmer R., FV2232571. 
Toms, Leon K., FV2223723. 
Turley, Hansel W., Jr., FV2228236. 
Turner, Robert E., FV3005953. 
Villa, Charles, FV2222167. 
Vittori, Gene N., FV0938126. 
Wallace, Edward C., FV2219684. 
Webb, James D., FV2245899. 
Weihs, Gordon J., FV2217528. 
Welch, James W., FV1907868. 
West, Joseph H., FV2233013. 
Westbrook, James W., FV2235399. 
Westcott, Richard D., FV2225515. 
Westphal, John R., FV2228530. 
Wildermuth, Robert E., FV2023817. 
Williams, Doyle C., FV2223113. 
Williams, Thomas A., Jr., FV2222270. 
Woodard, James W., FV2236149. 
Wortman, William B., FV2226095. 
Wright, Richard C. B., FV2226526. 
Zimmerly, William R., FV0941486. 
Zimowski, Francis L., FV2232158. 


To be captains 


Abeln, Thomas J., FV3011488. 
Able, William A., Jr., FV3022391. 
Achor, John N., FV3048491. 
Adams, Harlen G., FV3027224. 
Adams, Richard B., FV3064424. 
Adams, Willis A., FV3080626. 
Adkins, Patrick M., FV3040049. 
Ahern, Edward J., FV3058180. 
Aimo, Joseph, FV3024541. 
Ainsworth, James, Jr., FV3040964. 
Albertsen, John S., FV3058181. 
Alderman, Winters, G. H., FV3008930. 
Alexander, Clifton D., FV3056395. 
Alexander, Douglas W., FV3008941. 
Alexander, James W., FV3027346. 
Alldever, Duane G., FV3027621. 
Allen, James H. Jr., FV3081459. 
Allen, Theodore J., FV3058443. 
Allison, John C., FV3029718. 
Alonzo, Donald R., FV3028047. 
Amend, John S., FV3056805. 
Anderson, Austin D., FV3047366. 
Anderson, Bruce D., FV3058268. 
Anderson, Kenneth A., FV3034387. 
Anderson, Robert D., FV3058223. 
Anderson, William G., FV3050969. 
Anderson, William J., F'V3022614. 
Anthony, James L., FV3058479. 
Anthony, Victor B., FV3029339. 
Armand, Fredrick M., FV3057728. 
Arnet, Charles D., PV3058883. 
Arnold, Carrol B., FV3065699. 
Arquette, Charles A., Jr., FV3025389. 
Arundel, Lawrence C., FV3058955. 
Ashenberger, Richard H., FV3047166, 
Atkins, David G., FV3057951. 
Austin, John L., FV3057761. 
Aviles, Arturo, Jr., FV3051882. 
Azzarita, Nicholas J., FV3058916. 
Baertsch, Robert J., FV3046916. 
Bagley, Bobby R., FV3034566. 
Bagwell, Robert E., FV3052193. 
Bailey, Donald R., FV3057166. 
Bailey, Jackie L., FV3056629. 
Baird, David M., FV3052429. 
Balcom, Ralph C., FV3049651. 
Ballard, Jack S., FV1855987. 
Ballinger, Russell H., FV3053289. 
Banks, Marlon C., FV3058230. 
Barancik, Frank C., FV3056241. 
Baskett, Silas R., FV3051917. 
Bassett, James R., FV3057679. 
Bates, Bobby J., FV3064425. 
Bauer, Robert F., FV3034656. 
Bauman, Judson T., FV3058558. 
Bauman, Thomas A., FV3053890. 
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Baumgartner, Daniel J., FV3065088. 
Bavousett, Conrad L., FV2245387. 
Beall, Charles B., Jr., FV3053960. 
Beaudoin, Clarence J., Jr., FV3046522, 
Bechtle, Walter E., FV305 7542. 
Beck, Gordon N., FV3057250. 
Beeble, Peter, FV 3026434. 

Beer, Carl N., FV 3058485. 
Belknap, Dennis J., FV 3057872. 
Bell, Jimmie E., FV3058106. 
Belsjoe, Thomas B., FV3058487. 
Benedict, Ronald J., FV3052048. 
Bennett, Richard O., FV3086103. 
Bennett, Robert J., FV3053643. 
Benson, Ronald N., FV3051233. 
Bergman, Arthur J., FV3064924. 
Bergman, Erwin, FV3080798. 
Bergstein, Robert A., FV3065426. 
Berrier, John D., FV3035859. 
Berry, Kay L., FV3057101. 

Bill, Donald E., FV3057102. 
Billett, Roger H., FV3080332, 
Bishop, Arthur N., FV3028968. 
Bjorkman, Paul H., FV3064332. 
Black, Cornelius J., FV3073981. 
Blackwell, John W., FV3057417. 
Blakely, Robert A., FV3029057. 


Blanchard, Lawrence C., Jr., FV3056122. 


Blanchard, Phillip B., FV3057051. 
Blandford, James C., FV3053109. 
Blaufuss, Philipp R., FV3058805. 
Blaylock, Bobby G., FV3054939. 
Bode, John R., FV3040822, 
Bogiages, Christos C., Jr., FV3064743. 
Boice, Russell T., Jr., FV3059012. 
Boland, Robert L., FV3058128. 
Boots, Thomas E., FV3052922. 
Boston, Leo S., FV3080883. 
Bouldin, Roy D., FV3057545. 
Bourcier, Lucien E., FV3066066. 
Bourgeois, James E., FV3052826. 
Boydstone, James B., FV3065903. 
Brackett, Donald F., FV3038745. 
Braddock, Julian C., FV3038568. 
Brame, Albert W., FV3052486. 
Brazell, Lee M., FV3065955. 
Brazelton, Douglas W., FV3080678. 
Breaux, Marvin R., FV3011760. 
Breland, Rodney L., FV3022943. 
Brennan, Edward M., FV3007273. 
Brewer, David P., FV3058627. 
Brewer, Stanley M., FV3037983. 
Brittain, Charles R., FV3064196. 
Brodman, Robert F., FV3034623. 
Bronner, Richard E., FV3065758. 
Brooks, Jackson P., FV3057875. 
Broussard, Arthur E., Jr., FV3057765. 
Brown, Chester P., FV3008912. 
Browning, Bob D., FV3018572. 
Brun, Robert J., FV3057252. 
Brunstrom, Alan L., FV3023441. 
Bry, William C., FV3058271. 
Bublitz, Robert W., FV3037044. 
Buchanan, Charles A., FV3013735. 
Budzowski, Benjamin M., FV3080016. 
Bulmer, Gail T., FV3048534. 
Burdsall, Gary E., FV3058783. 
Burdulis, Peter C., FV3085384. 
Burer, Arthur W., FV3087646. 
Burk, William R., FV3027228. 
Burnett, James L., ITI, PV3054595. 
Busbee, John H., FV3080241. 
Bushey, George D., FV3058655. 
Bushey, Kenneth E., FV3080292, 
Byrus, Robert L., FV3048375. 
Caffey, Clement D., FV3021093. 
Cagle, Ned L., FV3025444. 
Calkins, George W., FV3056489. 
Calvert, Donald L., FV3009347. 
Cameron, Alex D., FV3051498. 
Cameron, Edward E., FV3034353. 
Camille, John S., FV3064849. 
Campbell, Howard H., FV3058656. 
Campbell, Melvin C., FV3024236. 
Campbell, Ralph N., FV3080777. 
Capper, Calvin W., FV3064402. 
Caras, Franklin A., FV3080497. 
Carlson, Donald C., FV3035094. 
Carlson, Joseph H., FV3101407. 
Carlson, Keith T., FV3029477. 
Carrier, William L., FV3058973. 


Casey, Robert E., FV3056257. 
Cassell, Robert T., FV3058427. 
Casteel, John H., FV3059014, 
Castles, John H., FV3057550. 

Casto, James F., FV3058492. 
Catherine, Carl C., FV3056811. 
Cattee, Eugene P., FV3066419. 
Catton, Ronald E., FV3023074. 
Cebehabersky, Jack V., FV3057312. 
Cecil, James H., FV3087807. 

Celano, Alfred J., FV3058974. 
Chabolla, Gilbert A., FV3009973. 
Chamberlain, Frank D., Jr., FV3034406. 
Chan, Keylor, FV3064500. 
Chandler, Charles M., FV3058917. 
Chatfield, George A., Jr., FV3046539, 
Chestnut, Joseph L., FV3058734. 
Chick, Jason I., FV3074610. 
Chiorino, Silvio B., FV3059015. 
Christensen, Robert B., FV3057654. 
Christeson, Gerald L., FV3057771. 
Christi, Christus, FV3024660. 
Christopoulos, Arthur G., FV3008918. 
Cisar, Thomas E., FV2208916. 
Clardy, David B., FV3006143. 

Clark, Milton M., FV3023307. 

Clark, Sterling P., FV3029235. 
Clarke, Melvin P., FV3023883. 
Clum, Alfred D., FV3021455. 

Cobb, Billy J., FV3065732. 

Cody, Leonard S., FV3065962. 
Colburn, Ned D., FV3056379. 
Colebaugh Norman L., FV3065160. 
Collier, Robert M., FV3026260. 
Collins, David J., FV3058354. 
Collins, Phillip B., FV3028062. 
Colton, Charles A., FV3057314. 
Comley, Ronald E., FV3064199. 
Conklin, Philip W., FV2204400. 
Conlan, Edward F., FV3008924. 
Connor, Lester E., FV3056380. 
Conover, Charles B., FV0829646. 
Conway, Wayne D., FV3009040. 
Cook, William A., FV3080878. 
Cooper, David D., FV3053386. 
Coote, William A., FV3065472. 
Corlett, Robert M., FV3058789. 
Cormier, Roy L., FV3028063. 
Cournoyer, Henry J., Jr., FV3046180. 
Courtright, Morris, Jr., FV3056382. 
Covington, Harold M., F'V3007834. 
Cowdrey, Donald H., FV3081046. 
Coyle, Edward M., FV3007836. 
Coyle, Ronald P., FV3066516. 
Crabtree, C. L., FV3056264. 

Craig, Marvin L., FV3057259. 

Craig, Michael P., FV3048443. 
Craig, Wilbert F., III, FV3032970. 
Craig, William P., FV3058548. 
Crawford, Marcus E., FV3058428. 
Crist, Richard A., FV3034918. 
Criswell, Robert L., FV3058494. 
Crowell, William R., FV3058790. 
Crowley, Harry L., Jr., FV3054990. 
Crowley, Richard T., FV3080139. 
Cunningham, Thomas L., FV3056494. 
Cuny, Theodore W., Jr., FV3027499, 
Curatelli, John J., F'V3038905. 
Currie, William R., FV3056603. 
Curtis, James R., FV3046823. 

Cyr, Arthur R., FV3057376. 

Dahle, Simend E., FV3057171. 
Dailey, James M., III, FV3057108. 
Dale, Neil F., FV3058583. 
Dalfonso, Edward V., FV3059410. 
Daniels, Charles F., FV3087660. 
Dasanmartino, Paul, Jr., FV3057109. 
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Poore, Donald W., FV3048414. 
Poppert, Richard E., FV3057966. 
Porch, Roger D., P'V3081034. 
Porter, Rogers A., FV3080294. 
Porter, William C., FV3040311. 
Poskie, David L., FV3058571. 
Postgate, John W., Jr., FV3064990. 
Potter, Dale L., FV3069261. 
Powers, Winston D., FV3022098. 
Pruett, Leland H., FV3056207. 
Pryor, James A., FV2222016. 
Pulham, Thomas D., PV3035705. 
Pulliam, Guy E., FV3064224. 
Pung, James C., FV3057891. 
Purvine, Bruce M., FV3050567. 
Putney, Robert F., FV3038932. 
Quast, Emil T., FV3039024. 
Rainey, Charles A., FV3057406. 
Raitt, William W., FV3029471. 


Reamer, Prank P., Jr., FV3057454. 
Redding, Robert J., FV3051263. 
Reed, Donald D., FV3064883. 

Reed, Joseph L., FV3029000. 

Reese, Robert D., FV3058052. 
Regan, Maurice a FV 3059019. 
Remsburg, Clark L., FV 3058330. 
Renko, Thomas M., Jr., FV 3033747. 
Repp, Robert M., III, FV3049629. 
Revello, Pete A., FV3052973. 
Reyes, Edward D., FV3019185. 
Reynolds, Richard C., Jr., FV3054516. 
Richards, Malcolm E., FV3066125. 
Richardson, Edward F., FV3056344. 
Ring, Richard L., FV3028457. 

Rios, William, FV3023674. 

Ripley, Roy L., FV3041020. 
Ritchie, Welton C., Jr., FV30273 12. 
Robb, Jon M., FV3064696. 

Robel, Richard F., FV3058004. 
Robey, William L., FV3049045. 
Robichaud, Robert P., FV3058947. 
Robinson, George D., FV3058196. 
Robinson, Richard D., FV3029094. 
Robinson, Richard O., FV3021296. 
Robinson, Zane H., FV3034574. 
Rogers, Travis O., FV3057893. 
Rogers, William J., FV3056347. 
Rohrlick, Myles A., FV3058103. 
Rollins, John O., II, FV3035328. 
Roney, Billy J., FV3064315. 

Roos, Herbert L., Jr., FV3046377. 
Rose, Samuel R., Jr., FV3009388. 
Rosko, Edward F., FV3036243. 
Ross, Russell L., FV3101152. 


Rossacci, Pasquale F., Jr., FV3057472. 


Rouze, Donald L., PV3051533. 
Royston, Craig, FV3058415. 
Ruppenthal, Fredd E., FV3058104. 
Rushton, Norman H., FV3065 784. 
Rushworth, Ralph, FV3080986. 
Rustvold, Clarence A., FV3034179. 
Rutherford, Alan K., FV3025673. 
Rutter, Harry W., Jr., FV3052319. 
Ryan, James C., PV3034434. 
Sadler, Harry R., FV3040903. 
Samay, Ralphael S., FV3058876. 
Samson, Dale D., FV3066669. 
Sanchez, Gloria L., FV3100990. 
Sandberg, Jack L., FV3009002. 
Sanner, Joseph L., FV3037073. 
Sawicki, Raymond S., FV3080967. 
Saxton, Robert M., FV307 

Saylor, William T., FV3081013. 
Scabavea, Andy S., FV3058714. 
Schacker, Ral 


Schartman, Paul A., FV3057142. 
Schatz, Lloyd O., FV3058950. 
Scheloske, John J., FV3046689. 
Schlosser, Martin G., FV3082745. 
Schmidt, Gerald A., FV3056452. 
Schnaiter, Thomas P., FV2207723. 
Schnell, Charles R., FV3081351. 
Schoonover, Donald J., FV3052740. 
Schuh, Fred, Jr., FV3052975. 
Schuler, Larry L., FV3058596. 
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Scott, Jackson K., Jr., FV3056213. 
Seals, Billy R., PV3039163. 
Searby, Peter H., FV3051737. 
Secrest, Fred M., F'V3087488. 
Seely, Richard R., FV3066293. 
Seif, Carl V., FV3064727. 

Seirer, Willie L., PV3080833. 
Semler, Philip A., FV3082570. 
Sessions, Jerry L., PV3083954. 
Setlow, Andrew D., FV3051297. 
Sevin, Daniel J., FV3101160. 
Shaleski, Reginald W., FV3057385. 
Shattuck, Lewis W., FV3036821. 
Shaw, Thomas A., FV3038103. 
Shelton, Charles E., FV2204666. 
Sherling, Andrew M., FV 3053513. 
Shermer, Ace E., FV3057408. 
Sherrill, Haskell B., FV3056566. 
Shields, Edwar R., II, FV3057090. 
Shiffett, Donald E., FV3058909. 
Shineman, Francis L., FV3037443. 
Shumbera, August L., Jr., FV3015215. 
Sthler, Edward A., FV2222570. 
Simmons, William P., FV3029587. 
Simon, Jerry, FV3056456. 

Simon, Roy A., PV3058825. 
Simpson, Gus H., FV3058952. 
Simpson, Paul L., FV3056218. 
Simpson, Richard J., FV1908207. 
Singleton, Lonnie A., Jr., FV3029395. 
Siniuk, Joseph S., FV3056835. 
Skelton, Charles B., FV3039550. 
Skinner, Owen G., FV3058044. 
Skowron, Edward R., FV3039551. 
Skutack, Daniel E., FV3064450. 
Skvorak, Richard A., FV3057698. 
Slade, Clyde M., FV3056351. 
Slattery, James M., FV3058953. 
Slaughter, Ernest H., FV1865830. 
Smith, Carl W., PV3053666. 
Smith, Chauncey D., Jr., FV3029444. 
Smith, David L., Jr., FV3028562. 
Smith, Donald R., FV3010726. 
Smith, James S., PV3056836. 
Smith, John H., Jr., FV3004054. 
Smith, Mark A., Jr., PV3051299. 
Smith, Samuel F., III, FV3080194, 
Smith, Scott W., III. FV3055230. 
Snead, John R., FV2211723. 
Sneary, Richard L., PV3035707. 
Snelling, John H., FV3057590. 
Snowden, Wendell, FV3038734, 
Soto, Benigno, FV3054783. 
Sparkman, Jimmy R., FV3009398. 
Spearman, Jerry D., FV3064662. 
Spears, Richard D., Jr., FV3064451. 
Sprick, Duane R., FV3052296. 
Springer, Robert D., FV3022282. 
Squire, Boyd E., FV3025382. 
Stafford, Robert J., FV3065043. 


Stalnecker, Howard G., Jr., FV3058297. 


Stamschror, Charles J.. FV3052790. 
Stathopoulos, Anthony, FV3008144. 
Steele, John W., FV3081738. 
Stephenson, Edgar L., Jr., FV3021603. 
Stevens, Jerry E., FV3057751. 
Stewart, Altha M., FV3056221. 
Stewart, Ellis C., Jr., FV0836672. 
Stewart, James A., FV3081040. 
Stewart, John K., FV3065 121. 

St. Martin, Roy L., FV3023402. 
Stoffel, Francis B., FV3058954. 
Stokes, Marion O., FV3057592. 
Stone, James E., FV3058462. 

Stone, Ralph E., FV3066358. 

Storz, Ronald E., FV3057474. 
Stricker, Richard J.. FV3057752. 
Stubberfield, Robert A., FV3008887. 
Suther, John A., FV3057846. 
Sutton, Everett M., FV3021881. 
Swanson, Ronald E., FV3025198. 
Swendner, William J., FV3066624. 
Sweney, Allen L., FV3058418. 

Tait, Sereno R., Jr., FV0591072. 
Tanner, James L., FV2211528. 
Tapman, Thomas F., FV3035577. 
Tatro, Eugene C., FV3057465. 
Telshaw, Bradley R., FV3066411. 
Teskey, Harland E., FV3058016. 
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Thelen, Boyce C., FV3034130. 
Thomas, Leland C., FV2210542. 
Thompson, Ewing M., Jr., FV3101178. 
Thompson, James E., FV3057821. 
Thompson, John W., FV3009014. 
Thompson, Richard W., FV3029287. 
Thompson, William W., FV3061460. 
Thornton, Ralph H., FV3065208. 
Thorpe, William H., FV3028564. 
Thorsness, Leo K., FV3025937. 
Tibbs, John W., FV3056362. 

Tice, Robert K., FV3059125. 
Tidwell, Robert L., FV3047355. 
Tindall, J. D., FV3034443. 

Tinney, Jack S., FV3033920. 
Tolstead, Robert L., FV3009015. 
Totten, David K., FV3065460. 
Trottier, William B., FV3058551. 
Tschetter, Timothy, FV3035454. 
Tucker, Ronald J., FV3057724. 
Tucker, Roy E., FV3057932. 
Tumulty, Frank J., Jr., FV2223012. 
Turley, Morvan D., FV3080990. 
Turner, Hiram G., FV3007702. 
Twait, Francis J., FV3053073. 
Ulmer, Stiles C., Jr., FV3057704. 
Underwood, William E., FV3057850. 
Urschler, Regis F. A., FV3057295. 
Ussery, Bobby J., FV2216489. 
Vandrew, Woodrow L., FV3101183. 
Vanhoosen, Milford L., FV3064394. 
Vanness, Charles R., FV3057203. 
Vaughan, James L., FV1864578. 
Vaught, Wilma L., FV3059917. 
Villines, William F., FV3064921. 
Vincent, Oakley G., FV3101015. 
Vineyard, John R., FV3040715. 
Vollmer, Albert C., FV3036089. 
Volpe, John M., FV3034990. 
Vondersmith, William M., Jr., PV3053515. 
Waggoner, Robert F., FV3065137. 
Wagnon, Jerry R., FV3065272. 
Walker, Donald C., FV3057296. 
Walker, Edward P., FV3057499. 
Walker, Leonard S., IIT, FV3057410. 
Walker, Wallace J., FV3058348. 
Walker, William L., PV3037384. 
Walkowski, Raymond J., FV3057241. 
Wallace, Richard S., PV3057356. 
Ward, Robert L., FV3065461. 
Warinner, Algernon S., II, FV3058051. 
Warner, Ronald L., FV3058088. 
Watson, Robert J., FV3058471. 
Watson, Ronald W., FV3058197. 
Waugh, Jimmie G., FV3057598. 
Wayland, Henry T., Jr., FV3084301. 
Weaver, Robert L., Jr., FV3046572. 
Weaver, Ronald E., FV3065977. 
Weber, Paul L., FV3008768. 
Webster, Fate L., FV3058338. 
Weege, Ernest J., FV3066328. 

Weir, James C., FV3081507. 

Weiss, Anthony G., FV3080470. 
Welch, Loren E., FV3048917. 
Wellington, Raymond, Jr., FV3034992. 
Wellons, Phillip R., FV3053752. 
Wells, Harold L., FV3059146. 

Wells, Norman L., FV3037386. 
West, Charles G., FV3057354. 
Westcott, Lawrence P., FV3006150. 
Wetzel, Wilbert J., Jr., FV3058848. 
Whalen, James P., FV3050084. 
White, Joseph, Jr., FV3058419. 
Whitfield, Marvin C., FV3028930. 
Wickwar, Richard N., FV3064302. 
Wierman, Frank S., FV3080953. 
Wiersma, William E., FV3066548, 
Wigal, Ralph E., FV3039797. 
Williams, Cleveland D., FV3009413. 
Williams, Perry, FV3064799. 
Williams, Philip P., FV3057094. 
Williams, Richard L., FV3064397. 
Williams, Robert R., FV3087633. 
Williams, Walter C., FV3056370. 
Willis, Robert E., FV3038737. 
Wilson, Bobby J., FV3056229. 
Wilson, Burke L., FV3028471. 
Wilson, Edward N., FV3046805. 
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Wilson, Wayne F., FV3081748. 
Wimberly, Johnie H., FV3064710. 
Winner, Donn C., FV3058300. 
Winter, John R., FV3052465. 
Wojcik, Joseph J., FV3080125. 
Wood, Charles J., FV3066129. 
Wood, James E., FV3058421. 
Woodhead, Robert E., FV3057900. 
Woods, Edwin P., Jr., FV3101201. 
Woods, Ronald D., FV3009416. 
Woodworth, Richard D., FV3065050. 
Woolington, Gerald L., FV3034062. 
Wray, Billy E., FV3056373. 

Wright, Arthur L., FV3027999. 
Wright, Duggins F. L., FV3058961. 
Wright, Gene T., FV3048803. 
Wright, Jerdy A., Jr., FV3080629. 
Wright, William H., FV3033733. 
Wyrick, Carl A., FV3040329. 
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Wyrick, Donald M., FV3037181. 
Yamada, Hisao, FV3046653. 
Yarrington, Arthur, FV3029402. 
Yeager, James A., FV3065368. 
Yeatman, Robert E., FV3052258. 
Yenke, William H., FV3057095. 
Yiskis, Norman L., FV3050362. 
Yohe, Robert S., FV3069216. 

York, Thomas P., Jr., FV3056234. 
Young, Edward D., Jr., FV3017380. 
Young, John F., FV3053668. 
Younkman, Robert J., FV3058475. 
Yovin, Joseph A., Jr., FV3080355. 
Zacharias, Jon E., FV3057754. 
Zani, Robert C., FV3024964, 
Zaretsky, Michael G., FV3058476. 
Zeitler, Frank J., FV3064530. 
Ziman, Robert L., FV3057357. 
Zwack, Edward W., FV3058477. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 14, 1967: 
U.S. Coast GUARD 


The nominations beginning Michael Baron, 
Jr., to be chief warrant officer (W-4), and 
ending Ted B. Bryant, to be lieutenant, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ond on July 25, 1967. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


The nominations beginning John R. Plagg- 
mier, to be captain, and ending Kenneth W. 
Sigley, to be ensign which nominations were 
received by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on July 27, 1967. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice 
Assistance Act, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE 


L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, in view of the interest of the general 
public in the Anticrime Act and the re- 
cently passed Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice Assistance Act, I include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my news- 
letter on this subject. 

The newsletter follows: 


HOUSE OvERWHELMINGLY Passes Act To Assist 

CITIES IN COMBATING CRIME, 

RIOTS, AND MAINTAINING LAW AND ORDER 
(Capitol comment by Jor L. Evins, Member 

of Congress, Fourth District, Tennessee, 

August 14, 1967) 

The House this week passed a second meas- 
ure designed to assist local law enforcement 
agencies in combatting crime and violence. 
This latest action will provide Federal assist- 
ance in strengthening and building up lo- 
cal police departments and law enforcement 
agencies. Called the Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice Assistance Act, this meas- 
ure provides that funds will be administered 
and allocated to local law enforcement agen- 
cies by the governors of the states. 

The measure, recommended by President 
Johnson in his State of the Union Message 
to the Congress, will provide $75 million for 
this fiscal year to assist in the training and 
equipment of local police departments and 
other law enforcement agencies. 

The measure also provides that emphasis 
will be placed on riot control techniques and 
training. The bill earmarked $25 million in 
this fiscal year for this specific program. 

“In the development of plans,” the bill 
provides, “the highest priority shall be given 
to the detection, prevention and control of 


riots and violent civil disorders, 
organized crime.” 

The enactment of this bill came a week 
after enactment of a tough anti-riot act by 
the House, calling for a fine of $10,000 and 
a federal prison sentence of five years upon 
conviction of traveling across state lines to 
incite riots. 

These measures form a pattern of Congres- 
sional action and reaction not only to this 
summer’s riots and insurrections in some 
of our major cities but also to the increasing 
incidence of crime and lawlessness. 

As enacted by the Congress, the measure 
will provide for grants based on population 
to local law enforcement agencies through 
state law enforcement planning agencies for 
training and purchase of equipment—and for 
a National Institute to train police officers. 
This institute will be patterned after the 
FBI Academy for police officers but will be 
independent and separate from the Academy. 
States must adopt comprehensive crime plans 
to become eligible for the grants. 

This Anti-Crime Act and the 
passed Anti-Riot Act are now pending in the 
Senate. 


and of 


Correct Jack Anderson Intentional 
Misrepresentation of Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1967 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been advised that Jack Anderson, who 
works with Drew Pearson, has printed in 
his syndicated column that Mr. George 
Hall worked with me for 4 months during 
1943 and approximately 7 months in 
1946. 

Anderson further states in his column, 
which I understand has appeared in 


several newspapers, that no one knew 
of Mr. Hall and that he passed away 
in Marion, S.C., his hometown which is 
located in my congressional district, in 
1938. 

My administrative assistant, Major 
McGee, and Mr. Clayton Gasque, who 
is staff director with the District Com- 
mittee, are both acquainted with Mr. 
Hall and knew of his part-time work 
with me here in my office on two occa- 
sions. 

This information was given to a 
Washington Post reporter before Jack 
Anderson sent this unadulterated lie to 
the newspapers. 

Mr. Hall was born in Marion, S.C., 
November 25, 1900, and on several oc- 
casions between 1939 and 1960, I assisted 
Mr. Hall in securing work with several 
private industries here in the city of 
Washington. I employed him to assist 
me on two occasions as a part-time 
worker in sending out material from my 
office. The exact dates were June 1943 
until November of 1943 and June 1946 
until February 1947. 

Mr. Hall was admitted to the George 
Washington General Hospital for a 
hernia operation in 1957 and was again 
admitted to the George Washington 
Hospital for treatment in 1959 and suf- 
fered a heart attack in 1963. 

Mr. Hall passed away at the rooming- 
house where he was making his home, 
2700 i7th Street NW. Washington, 
D.C., on August 8, 1966. He was buried 
at Washington National Cemetery, 4101 


‘Suitland Road, Suitland, Md. 


It is rather difficult to understand 
why any so-called newspaper columnist 
or reporter should want to originate and 
create a lie such as was presented in 
Jack Anderson’s column, recently pub- 
lished in numerous newspapers. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, August 15, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

CXIII——1423—Part 17 


O God our Father, as we rejoice in the 
gift of another day, may its hours be 
made luminous by Thy presence, who art 
the light of all our seeing. In everything 
we are called to face may we do our best 
and so be worthy of our high calling. 

Undergird us with Thy might to ex- 
ercise the potent ministry to all the world 
to which, in Thy providence, we believe 


Thou has called us in this age on ages 
telling. 
- In the crises of our times join us with 
those, who across the waste and wilder- 
ness of human hate and need, preparing 
the way of the Lord, throw up a high- 
way for our God. 

As Thy servants in this temple of 
democracy, give us courage and strength 
for the vast task of social rebuilding that 
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needs to be dared if life for all men is 
to be made full and free. 

We ask it in that Name which is above 
every name. Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Geisler, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
several nominations, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1111) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain the San Felipe divi- 
sion, Central Valley project, California, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 845. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Nebraska Mid-State divi- 
sion, Missouri River Basin project, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 6279. An act to provide for the collec- 
tion, compilation, critical evaluation, publi- 
cation, and sale of standard reference data. 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 95) for the relief of 
Capt. Rey D. Baldwin, and it was signed 
by the Vice President. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 845. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Nebraska Mid-State division, 
Missouri River Basin project, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


H.R. 6279. An act to provide for the col- 
lection, compilation, critical evaluation, pub- 
lication, and sale of standard reference data; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, August 14, 1967, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


— 


MODIFICATION OF UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of a changed situation, I wish to 
vacate the unanimous-consent request 
of yesterday and make the following 
unanimous-consent request instead. 

I ask unanimous consent that begin- 
ning at 1:30 p.m., an hour and a half of 
debate be allowed on the pending amend- 
ment, the time to be equally divided be- 
tween the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] and the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], and that the 
usual rules be taken into consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I suggest to 
the attachés on all sides of the aisle that 
the individual Senators be called and 
notified of this change in the unanimous- 
consent request. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE POTOMAC INTERCEPTOR 
SEWER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 485, S. 1633. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1633) to amend the act of June 12, 1960, 
relating to the Potomac interceptor 
sewer, to increase the amount of the 
Federal contribution to the cost of that 
sewer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with amend- 
ments on page 1, line 3, after the enact- 
ing clause to insert: 

That subsection (b) of section 2 of the 
Act of June 12, 1960 (D.C. Code, sec. 43- 
1621), is amended by immediately 
after the first sentence the following: 

“In the event any agency or local author- 
ity shall make lump sum payment of its 
entire portion of the cost, or one or more 
lump sum payments of the whole or any 
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part of the remainder thereof, of all plan- 
ning and construction (including acquisi- 
tion of rights-of-way) of the interceptor, 
the agreement between the Commissioners 
and such agency or local authority shall 
provide or shall be modified to provide, as 
the case may be, that the charges to such 
local authority or agency for the use of the 
Potomac interceptor shall take into consid- 
eration such payment by the local authority 
or agency of its portion of the cost of such 
planning and construction: Provided, That 
any lump sum payment by an agency or local 
authority toward its portion of the cost of 
all planning and construction (including 
acquisition of rights-of-way), if not of the 
whole amount thereof or of the remaining 
balance at the time of payment, shall be 
in an amount of not less than one-fourth of 
the agency’s or local authority's original en- 
tire portion of the planning and construc- 
tion cost.” 


On page 2, in line 17 to insert a new 
section number “Sec. 2.”; and in line 18, 
after “Src. 43” to strike out “1624” and 
insert “1623”; so as to make the bill 


read: 
S. 1633 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (b) of section 2 of the Act of June 12, 
1960 (D.C. Code, sec. 43-1621), is amended 
by inserting immediately after the first 
sentence the following: 

“In the event any agency or local authority 
shall make lump sum payment of its entire 
portion of the cost, or one or more lump 
sum payments of the whole or any part 
of the remainder thereof, of all planning 
and construction (including acquisition of 
rights-of-way) of the interceptor, the agree- 
ment between the Commissioners and such 
agency or local authority shall provide or 
shall be modified to provide, as the case may 
be, that the charges to such local authority 
or agency for the use of the Potomac inter- 
ceptor shall take into consideration such 
payment by the local authority or agency 
of its portion of the cost of such planning 
and construction: Provided, That any lump 
sum payment by an agency or local author- 
ity toward its portion of the cost of all 
planning and construction (including ac- 
quisition of rigths-of-way), if not of the 
whole amount thereof or of the remaining 
balance at the time of payment, shall be in 
an amount of not less than one-fourth of 
the agency’s or local authority’s original 
entire portion of the planning and construc- 
tion cost.” 

Src. 2. Section 4 of the Act of June 12, 1960 
(D.C. Code, sec. 43-1623), is amended— 

(1) es inserting “(a)” immediately after 
“SEC. 

(2) 5 striking out in the second sentence 
“and shall be repaid” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and 50 per centum of the total 
amount of loans made under this section 
shall be repaid”, and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) The amount of loans which were 
made under subsection (a) of this section, 
and which do not have to be repaid— 

“(1) shall be considered as an additional 
Federal contribution toward the cost of 
planning, acquiring rights-of-way for, and 
constructing, the Potomac interceptor sewer, 
and 

“(2) for purposes of section 2(b) of this 
Act, shall be treated as having been appro- 
priated pursuant to section 3 of this Act.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
500), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

In 1960, Congress authorized construction 
of the Potomac interceptor sewer to connect 
federally owned Dulles International Airport 
and communities in suburban Virginia and 
Maryland with the District of Columbia 
sewer system. The purpose was to provide 
sewer service for Dulles Airport and to pro- 
tect the water sources of the Nation's Capital 
from pollution caused by the dumping of 
sewage into the Potomac River above Wash- 
ington. 

The 1960 act authorized a Federal grant of 
$3 million and $25 million in Federal loans 
to finance the cost of planning, acquiring 
rights-of-way, and constructing the Potomac 
interceptor. In view of the paramount Federal 
interest in protecting the water supply of the 
District of Columbia from pollution, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to establish the Federal 
contribution toward the cost of the inter- 
ceptor at a level more commensurate with 
the Federal Government's special stake in the 
water resources of the Potomac River. Under 
S. 1633 the Federal Government's contribu- 
tion to the project. would be increased by an 
amount equal to 50 percent of the loans 
authorized by the 1960 act, or by $12.5 mil- 
lion, The $12.5 million in loans 
would be retired out of user charges levied 
against communities within the National 
Capital region that have elected to cooperate 
with the Federal Government by utilizing 
the interceptor rather than separate waste 
disposal facilities that might impair the 
Potomac’s waters. 

BACKGROUND OF POTOMAC INTERCEPTOR 

In 1959, President Eisenhower's budget re- 
quests to the Congress included $27.5 million 
to complete construction of the new federally 
owned and operated Dulles International Air- 
port at Chantilly, Va.; $3.2 million of this 
amount, which was budgeted to construct 
a sewage line between the airport and the 
District of Columbia sewage system, was not 
approved by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Instead, the House appropriated 
$750,000, an amount then sufficient to pro- 
vide a local sewage treatment facility at the 
airport site. Senate efforts to restore the 
sewer line funds in conference were unsuc- 
cessful, as was a later Senate effort to include 
the item asa rider to a mutual aid appropria- 
tion bill. 

Sewer planning for Dulles Airport recog- 
nized that waste disposal from such a major 
facility, unless handled properly, would con- 
stitute a threat to the water resources of the 
Nation’s Capital. It also recognized that the 
new Federal airport would stimulate growth 
in neighboring communities, and that this 
presented a similar problem. The alternative 
solutions included a multiplication of local 
treatment plants and possible impairment of 
the river or protection of the Capital’s water 
supply above Washington through the crea- 
tion of an interceptor sewer connected to the 
District of Columbia system. 

Since Dulles Airport was scheduled to open 
in 1961, the administration requested legis- 
lation on May 4, 1960, authorizing construc- 
tion of the Potomac interceptor. In his letter 
forwarding the administration’s draft bill 
to the Senate, the Acting Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget stated, in part: 

“On September 1, 1959, in order to avoid. 
if possible, discharging treated effluent from 
the Dulles International Airport into the 
Potomac River above the District of Co- 
lumbia water intakes, the President asked 
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the Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency to defer action on a proposed waste 
treatment plant at the Dulles International 
Airport until a study could be made to deter- 
mine the feasibility of an alternative method 
of waste disposal. 

“On March 9, 1960, the Administrator sub- 
mitted a ‘Report on Sewage Disposal Meth- 
ods: Dulles International Airport.’ The Pres- 
ident shared in the Administrator's convic- 
tion that the Federal Government has a de- 
gree of responsibility along with the local 
jurisdictions in assuring a comprehensive 
solution of the National Capital water prob- 
lem. He considered it essential, moreover, 
that the solution of the airport problem coin- 
cide with, rather than impinge upon, or- 
derly community and regional development. 
Similarly, it is his belief that as local com- 
munities continue to expand, they will wish 
to provide for disposal facilities in a man- 
ner which will assure achievement of the 
longer range objectives sought for the Poto- 
mac River.” 

Joint hearings by the Senate and House 
District Committees were held on May 19, 
1960. The House approved the bill on June 
1, 1960, and the Senate on June 8. The bill 
was signed by President Eisenhower on June 
12, 1960. 

To protect the waters of the Potomac River 
above Washington, the 1960 act authorized 
construction of an interceptor sewer system 
which would serve Dulles International Air- 
port and other Federal installations located 
in suburban Maryland and Virginia, and 
which could be utilized by local communi- 
ties so as to avoid polluting the Potomac. 
The interceptor transports all waste fed into 
it to the Blue Plains treatment plant of the 
District of Columbia sewage system, which 
is located in the southeastern corner of the 
District, below the city. The District of Co- 
lumbia government was designated the agent 
to construct and manage the interceptor. 
The $25 million in loans made available by 
the 1960 act were made payable to the Met- 
ropolitan Area Sanitary Sewage Works Fund, 
to be repaid over a 40-year period out of 
charges levied against users of the facility, 
including participating local communities 
that tie into the in . The act pro- 
vides for deferral of principal and interest 
payments when income is inadequate for 
the purpose. 

CURRENT STATUS 

The main line of the interceptor was com- 
pleted in December 1963. Other units were 
completed during 1964, with the exception 
of unit 14, to serve the Muddy Branch and 
Seneca Creek watersheds in Maryland. Plans 
for this unit have been completed, but bids 
have not yet been solicited. 

The current population of the area served 
by the Potomac interceptor is about 70,000 
and the projected population for 1980 is 260,- 
000. Presently, the interceptor is serving ap- 
proximately 29,500 persons, with 18,800 in 
Fairfax County and the town of Vienna, 
5,200 in Loudoun County, 5,200 at Dulles Air- 
port and environs, all in Virginia, and 200 
in Maryland (Navy Department and National 
Park Service). Potentially, the system has a 
capability of serving 500,000 persons. 

Indicative of present use of the Potomac 
interceptor is the tabulation of receipts paid 
to the Metropolitan Area Sanitary Sewage 
Works Fund for the fiscal year 1967 with 
Fairfax County paying $17,418.74; Loudoun 
County paying $9,381.46; U.S. Navy Depart- 
ment paying $1,077.01; U.S. Federal Aviation 
Agency paying $2,491.55; National Park Serv- 
ice paying $133.52; and Vienna paying $25,- 
867.10; totaling $56,369.38. 

costs 


Completed construction contracts total 
about $22,709,000; other actual and esti- 
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mated costs bring the total to more than 
$25,200,000. Another $2,229,000 has been re- 
served for the construction of unit 14 in 
Maryland. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following. letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

OBSERVERS OF VIETNAM ELECTIONS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, Department of State, 
transmitting a letter from Ambassador Bui 
Diem of the Republic of Vietnam expressing 
the interest of his Government in having ob- 
servers of their forthcoming elections, in- 
cluding parliamentary delegations, from 
friendly governments (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


JOINT FUNDING SIMPLIFICATION AcT or 1967 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide temporary authority to expedite 
procedures for consideration and approval of 
projects drawing upon more than one Federal 
assistance program, to simplify requirements 
for the operation of those projects, and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 
REPORT ON OLAIMS PAID UNDER MILITARY PER- 

SONNEL AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES’ CLAIM 

Act or 1964 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce 
reporting, pursuant to law, payment of claims 
of employees for damage to or loss of per- 
sonal property sustained by them incident to 
their services with the Department of Com- 
merce, settled during fiscal year 1967; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON CLAIMS Pam TO MEMBERS OF THE 
UNIFORMED SERVICES AND CIVILIAN OF- 
FICERS 
A letter from the Director, Central Intel- 

ligence Agency, Washington, D.C., reporting, 

pursuant to law, the settlement of claims 
against the United States by members of the 
uniformed services and civilian officers and 
employees of the United States for damage to, 

-or loss of, personal property incident to their 

service; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


A letter from the Postmaster General trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to pro- 
vide salary step advances and adjustments 
for employees promoted or reassigned be- 
tween different pay systems, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY ACT oF 1954, 
AS AMENDED 


A letter from the Acting Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended (with accompanying papers); to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


PETITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a petition, signed by 
Doyle Decker, and sundry other citizens 
of the State of Oregon, praying for the 
restoration of law and order, which was 


referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with an amendment: 

H.R. 664. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that bagpipes and parts 
thereof shall be admitted free of duty (Rept. 
No. 503). 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 2155. An act to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with re- 
spect to the classification of Chinese goose- 
berries (Rept. No. 504). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1938. A bill for the relief of Dr. Orlando 
Hipolito Maytin (Rept. No. 505); 

H.R. 1619. An act for the relief of Rene 
Hugo Heimann (Rept. No. 506); 

H.R. 2036. An act for the relief of Carlos 
Rogelio Flores-Vasquez (Rept. No. 507); 

H.R. 2668. An act for the relief of Sevasti 
Diakides (Rept. No. 508) ; 

H.R. 3195, An act for the relief of Eli Eleo- 
nora Bianchi (Rept. No. 509); 

H.R. 3881. An act for the relief of Chris- 
tina Hatzisavvas (Rept. No. 510); and 

H.R. 7516. An act for the relief of Song 
Sin Taik and Song Kyung Ho (Rept. No. 511). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1899. A bill for the relief of Ritva But- 
rum (Rept. No. 512). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2171. A bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 so as to accord 
with certain decisions of the courts (Rept. 
No. 513). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 2298. A bill for the relief of Mr. Antonio 
G. Pinto, Mrs. Rosalie Pinto, his wife; and 
their minor child Miguel Pinto; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 2294. A bill to amend section 312 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act to exempt 
certain additional persons from the require- 
ments as to understanding the English lan- 
guage before their naturalization as citizens 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONDALE (for himself and 
Mr. Wants of New Jersey): 

S. 2295. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide certain services for 
Government employees in order to assist 
them in preparing for retirement; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MONDALE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 2296. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to establish procedures 
to relieve domestic industries and workers in- 
jured by increased imports from low-wage 
areas; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NELSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 2297. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Anderson Mabin; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 
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By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. 
KUCHEL, and Mr. HATFIELD) : 

S. 2298. A bill to amend Public Law 815, 
81st Congress, relating to payments for school 
construction in areas affected by Federal ac- 
tivities, in order to give the Commissioner of 
Education discretion in applying certain lim- 
itations on such payments; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana (for himself, 
Mr. NELSON, Mr. Morse, and Mr. 
Montoya) : 

S. 2299. A bill to assure the orderly, effi- 
cient, proper, and economic provision of 
drugs to individuals entitled thereto under 
certain programs established by or pursuant 
to the Social Security Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lona of Louisiana 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

S. 2300. A bill to develop business and em- 
ployment opportunities in smaller cities and 
areas of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment by providing certain preferences for 
prospective Government contractors in such 
cities and areas; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McGovern when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


AMENDING IMMIGRATION LAWS TO 
PERMIT NATURALIZATION FOR 
LONGTIME RESIDENTS WITHOUT 
LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference a 
bill to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act to exempt individuals who 
are 50 years of age, and who have resided 
in the United States for 20 years, from 
the English language requirement for 
citizenship. A similar measure was in- 
cluded in the 1952 act, but it exempted 
only persons who qualified as of Decem- 
ber 24, 1952. Thousands of worthy people 
who were born after 1902, or who came 
to this country after 1932, were arbi- 
trarily excluded. 

The exclusion is an unnecessary bar- 
rier to the achievement of citizenship by 
many old people who intensely desire to 
become citizens. They have usually 
been good and productive members of 
society for 20 years. Often they have 
raised families of children who are 
American citizens. All that stands be- 
tween these old people and citizenship is 
the requirement that they be able to 
speak, read, and write English. 

A young immigrant, with all of our 
educational facilities open to him at a 
time when he is most capable of learn- 
ing, can reasonably be expected to ac- 
quire an adequate knowledge of English. 
If he does so, and meets the other re- 
quirements, he can become a citizen in 
only 5 years. 

There are thousands of people, how- 
ever, whose age presents special barriers 
to attaining English literacy. Often these 
people have sacrificed their own advan- 
tage in order to give their children the 
education which they lack themselves. 
Whether or not they speak English, 
however, 20 years of residence and ma- 
turity of judgment ought amply to qual- 
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ify these people for the citizenship which 
most of them so strongly desire. 

This legislation is primarily a humane 
measure. It is not only because this 
country could gain worthy and useful 
citizens that we should consider it. It is 
because there are thousands of aged per- 
sons in this country who love it as faith- 
fully as you and I do. Their children and 
grandchildren were born here. And they 
are prevented by the present law from 
living their last years as American citi- 
zens. It is almost impossible for us in 
this Chamber to understand what citi- 
zenship means to these people, but it is 
a matter of humanity for us to make it 
possible for them. 

This legislation is not a new departure. 
The 82d Congress accepted the principle, 
but they limited the effect. This bill 
would not suspend the other require- 
ments for citizenship; these people would 
still have to show knowledge of the 
forms and traditions of our Govern- 
ment. What my bill would do would be 
to apply the former precedent and to 
perform an act of kindness to thousands 
of noncitizens. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SYM- 
INGTON in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2294) to amend section 312 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
to exempt certain additional persons 
from the requirements as to understand- 
ing the English language before their 
naturalization as citizens of the United 
States, introduced by Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2294 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first proviso contained in paragraph (1) of 
section 312 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act (8 U.S.C. 1423) is amended by 
striking out “or to any person who, on the 
effective date of this Act, is over fifty years 
of age and has been living in the United 
States for periods totaling at least twenty 
years” and by inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “or to any person who, on the 
date of the filing of his petition for naturali- 
zation as provided in section 334 of this Act, 
is over fifty years of age and has been living 
in the United States for periods totaling at 
least twenty years”. 


BILL TO PROVIDE PRERETIREMENT 
COUNSELING TO GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would require each executive 
agency, including the government of the 
District of Columbia, to make provision 
for preretirement counseling and assist- 
ance to employees who are approaching 
eligibility for retirement. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Retirement and the Individual of the 
Special Committee on Aging, I was some- 
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what amazed and appalled to learn in 
our hearing that there is no general pro- 
vision for making preretirement counsel- 
ing available to Government employees. 
Even the Administration on Aging has 
no such program. 

This delinquency becomes quite sig- 
nificant when we consider the very wide 
range of problems confronting our work- 
ers who are approaching retirement— 
reduced income, decreasing physical 
vigor and health, inadequate housing, a 
vast increase in leisure time, social isola- 
tion, and lack of opportunity in a society 
which places a low premium on the older 
individual. 

Such problems present a formidable 
obstacle to successful adjustment. With- 
out prior planning, they might well be- 
come overwhelming. To quote from tes- 
timony presented at one of our hearings: 

Retirement can be rewarding—or it can be 
deadly. One of the most common syndromes 
we practicing physicians are called upon to 
treat is retirement shock. Suicide, often 
masked as an accident, happens too fre- 
quently. 


We have learned from our inquiries 
that in 1966 some 43,000 males retired 
from the Federal Government at an 
average monthly civil service annuity of 
$346; almost 15,000 females retired with 
an average monthly annuity of $226. One 
can readily see—solely from an economic 
standpoint—that the most serious of 
adjustments must be made, since these 
averages would appear to permit only a 
modest livelihood, even when additional 
income from other sources is considered. 

The American Association of Retired 
Persons is concluding a study of prepa- 
ration for retirement programs in the 
Federal Government. I ask unanimous 
consent that the introduction to this 
study be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
duction was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RETIRED PERSONS 
INTRODUCTION 

Why the growing concern about retirement 
when the average worker begins to anticipate 
the happy event for years before it actually 
takes place? For many there may be no 
reason for serious concern. Our rural fore- 
bears, for example, had no special problems. 
Most of them reaching what we now regard as 
retirement age, just kept on working the 
farm and living with the children at the same 
old stand until their years ran out. But in 
a wage economy where most of us now de- 
pend upon the uninterrupted receipt of the 
weekly pay check, retirement brings an 
abrupt dislocation of an accustomed way of 
life. There is, at least, the possibility that 
reduced income, lowering vitality, fewer 
friends and changed living arrangements, 
may more than offset the pleasure of in- 
creased freedom and leisure. 

Beyond the impact of retirement on the 
retiree himself are the more general social 
and economic implications of the growing 
size of the retired population. Not only has 
the number of older people increased, but a 
higher proportion of them retire at younger 
ages. This has been true in the Federal Goy- 
ernment as well as in industry. 

Of the 2.4 million Federal Civilian Em- 
ployees covered by the Civil Service Retire- 
ment System in 1966, almost one-fifth are 
55 years of age or over and of them over 40 
percent would be eligible for an annuity 
if they retired. Over 400,000 non-disability 
retirees were on the benefit rolls in 1966, 
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about 58,000 of whom were added last year. 
While 1966 was an abnormal year because 
of liberalizing legislation, the normal rate 
of increase is expected to rise each year. 

It is clear that retirement is not only an 
important subject of employee-employer con- 
cern, but its significance is growing in all of 
its implications—social, financial and politi- 
cal—in government as well as in business 
and industry. 

The report which follows provides informa- 
tion on the current status and the experience 
of agencies of the Federal Government in the 
establishment, conduct and success of their 
preparation for retirement educational and 
counseling programs. The report is based 
upon the responses to questionnaires sent to 
every agency of the Executive Branch of the 
Federal Government in January 1967. 

It will be noted that the Department of 
Defense is dealt with separately in this re- 
port. The reason for this is that proportion- 
ately so many more completed questionnaires 
were received from this Department (par- 
ticularly from the field establishments of the 
Air Force) than from other agencies that to 
include them in the government-wide totals 
would have given a distorted and unreliable 
picture. 

The fact that the response to the ques- 
tionnaire was 100 percent testifies both to 
the interest in the subject and to the wide- 
spread concern which the operating person- 
nel of the Federal Government feels toward 
those who are concluding their Civil Service 
careers. 

The American Association of Retired Per- 
sons, which conducted this study, is grateful 
for the unusually generous and complete co- 
operation which it received from the partici- 
pating Federal Agencies and hopes that its 
report will prove useful. The completed ques- 
tionnaires and a considerable volume of de- 
scriptive literature submitted with them are 
available for inspection at the Association 
headquarters in the Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


PART I: PREPARATION FOR RETIREMENT IN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

There is no official definition of what a 
pre-retirement program is. For the purpose 
of this survey a respondent reporting iden- 
tiflable, permanently organized arrangements 
for holding group training sessions on retire- 
ment and/or for providing specialized retire- 
ment counseling services, even though tem- 
porarily inoperative, was classified as having 
a Broad Program; a respondent having a less 
formal schedule of group training sessions 
organized on an ad hoc basis and held as 
need arises or when work priorities permit 
and/or having a general counseling service 
in which some emphasis is placed on the 
special requirements of prospective retirees 
(such as, designated, non-clerical personnel 
trained to provide information on such sub- 
jects as Civil Service Retirement, Social Se- 
curity insurance, part-time work, etc.) were 
classified as having a Limited Program. Ac- 
tivities not meeting either of these tests were 
classified as No Program. 

It was left to the discretion of the respond- 
ents to submit either a single questionnaire 
for all of its operations or separate ones for 
organizational units. In tabulating the re- 
turns, each questionnaire submitted was 
counted and is reported herein as a “report- 
ing unit.” The Executive Departments, for 
the most part, chose to report separately on 
the Secretary’s Office and on each of their 
constituent organizations. The Independent 
Agencies,’ on the other hand, reported sepa- 
rately for the departmental or headquarters 
organization and for each of its field or re- 
gional offices. 


1 Components of Executive Office of the 
President, Boards, Commissions, etc. are in- 
cluded as Independent Agencies. 
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Classified in this more or less arbitrary 
manner, it appears that of 39 reporting units 
in the Executive Departments, Broad Pro- 
grams were found in 9 reporting units; Lim- 
ited Programs in 6; and No Programs in 24. 
However, it is to be noted that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of 
Labor and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, all having Broad Pro- 
grams, submitted but one report each in 
which all of their constituents were com- 
bined. It was not clear, however, that all 
employees in each constituent had access to 
a Broad Program. 

The Post Office Department, known to 
have a few programs in scattered city post 
offices, was unable to report in detail because 
of lack of centralized or mechanically main- 
tained data. 

There were 57 questionnaires submitted 
by reporting units in the Independent Agen- 
cies; 8 have Broad Programs and 12 have 
Limited Programs. No Program was reported 
by 37 units. 

To summarize: Out of a grand total of 96 
reporting units 17 had Broad Programs, 18 
Limited Programs and 61 No Program, 

Respondents having no program were re- 
quested to explain why. The predominant 
reasons for the absence of a program were 
“lack of demand” and “pressure of higher 
priority work“. Secondary reasons were lack 
of funds” and “lack of qualified personnel”. 
Most of those reporting “no demand” never 
had a program. It does not seem reasonable 
that agencies having programs find that they 
are reacted to very favorably while many of 
those not having them find “no demand.” It 
is anomalous also that among the constitu- 
ents of a single department one finds a 
Broad Program very useful and another finds 
“no demand”, The extent of demand in a 
situation like this is difficult to measure. 
Nevertheless the survey shows unmistakably 
that where a program is provided full ad- 
vantage is taken of it. 

What should be included in preparation for 
retirement programs and how they should be 
conducted, as shown later in this report, is 
still debatable but there is little doubt that 
something is needed, the specifications of 
which will emerge with experience. 

A number of agencies reported that they 
are planning future programs or will sub- 
stantially improve present ones. About half 
of them expressed a need for help in this 
respect. 

Of the “no program” agencies, over 75 
percent had no plans for developing a pro- 
gram. Of the remaining 25 percent who are 
considering the development of a plan most 
of them felt competent to proceed without 
help. It is significant also that a number 
of agencies, including some having in excess 
of 1000 employees, stated that for one rea- 
son or another they would not be justified 
in establishing a program of their own but 
would look with considerable favor upon any 
proposal that would enable them to join with 
similarly disposed agencies in setting up a 
program or in obtaining appropriate service 
on a reimbursable basis from a central 
source, whether governmental or private. 

In reviewing the foregoing it should be 
kept in mind that there is extreme variation 
in the size (as measured by number of em- 
ployees) of the reporting units. For example 
the Department of Agriculture with over 
100,000 employees reported as a single unit 
as did the Gulf Coast District of the Marine 
Administration with less than 500 employees, 
This wide variation tends to reduce the 
validity of some of the conclusions that 
might be drawn from the statistics. However, 
there is substantial evidence to support the 
general conclusion that the great majority of 
Federal employees have little or no access to 


Except the Department of Defense which 
is reported upon hereafter. (Appendix III) 
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any organized service to help them in prepar- 
ing for their retirement. It would appear that 
of the 400,000 employees in the Federal Serv- 
ice 55 years of age and older or of the 185,000 
who now have acquired eligibility for an an- 
nuity upon retirement (the groups of em- 
ployees most likely to profit from pre-retire- 
ment training) not more than one-third, can 
expect prior to retirement, anything more 
than some clerical help in the computation 
of their annuities or advice on the rules gov- 
erning Civil Service retirement eligibility. 

This survey has revealed also that there is 
no executive policy on pre-retirement service 
or training, nor is there any uniformity of 
practice either within or among the Federal 
Agencies. At the same time there are indica- 
tions that, at least among the personnel pro- 
fessionals in government, there is recognition 
of a growing need for retirement training 
even though there may be considerable dif- 
ference of opinion on the scope of the service 
to be rendered. 

For summary of Department of Defense 
reports on Part I, see Appendix III. 

PART II: PROGRAM PROCEDURE AND CONTENT? 
Age of programs 

Pre-retirement training and counseling is 
a comparatively recent development among 
Federal Agencies. A scattered few have had 
programs for as many as ten years—one for 
20 years—but over half established their pro- 
grams during the past 4 to 8 years. A program 
once set up normally becomes a fixture al- 
though temporary interruptions resulting 
from work priorities or for similar reasons 
are fairly common. In fact, irregular sched- 
ules in the holding of group sessions appear 
to be the rule rather than the exception. In 
agencies providing full-time counseling serv- 
ice for all employees, advice on retirement 
programs can usually be had continuously. 

Source of help 

About two-thirds of the reporting units 
established their programs with little or no 
outside help. Of those who used assistance 
outside their own agency a rather wide 
variety of sources were employed. Very con- 
siderable reliance was placed upon the help 
of experienced Federal Agencies with the 
Administration on Aging and the Social Se- 
curity Administration of HEW, and the Civil 
Service Commission among those mentioned. 
Non-governmental sources of help included 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
University of Chicago and University of 
Michigan. 

Program authorization 


Without exception all existing programs 
have been set up and are financed under 
general administrative authority. No agency 
reported that the absence of any specific leg- 
islation was responsible for the lack of a pro- 
gram, although one agency expressed concern 
about this. Limited funds, however, did con- 
stitute a problem in the establishment of a 
program and in the extent to which time and 
effort was devoted to providing retirement 
services. A presumption could be derived 
from the questionnaire that the enactment 
of a bill such as the one which has been 
before Congress for several years, both au- 
thorizing and directing the establishment of 
preretirement services in Federal Agencies, 
would overcome some of the inertia presently 
evident and would assist in obtaining 
adequate financing of both new and old pro- 
grams. 

Programs descriptions 

It appears that relatively few agencies 
have prepared written descriptions of their 
programs. Some 30 percent stated that writ- 
ten descriptions of their programs had been 
prepared and most of them furnished cop- 
ies. However, a number of these confused 


3 Exclusive of Department of Defense. 
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the inquriy on this subject with another 
asking about the availability of literature. 
These furnished copies of the literature 
which they had assembled from varied 
sources for use of retirees, either as a coun- 
seling aid or for distribution in group ses- 
sions, A representative quality of this litera- 
ture is available in the library of the Amer- 
ican Association of Retired Persons. 
Program content 

Practically all subjects of possible interest 
to retirees were covered in the programs of- 
fered. The questionnaire listed all of the 
more obvious subjects and usually all were 
checked by the reporting units as being cov- 
ered in the program. It appears that no 
agency includes “volunteer public service” 
in its program unless it was included as an 
aspect of another subject. “Finance and In- 
come” was by far the most frequently in- 
cluded subject of interest. In fact, every 
agency having a program included this sub- 
ject within it. Following in popularity was 
“health”, followed closely by “leisure time ac- 
tivities” and “part-time employment oppor- 
tunities”. 

Program attendance 

Inquiry under this heading was directed 
primarily to agencies holding group sessions. 
‘There were very few reports of any restric- 
tions placed upon attendance at the sessions 
although it was evident that only those in 
pre-retirement ages were encouraged to at- 
tend. In no case were employees required to 
attend. Spouses were normally welcome and 
in some agencies were encouraged to attend. 
The holding of group sessions was brought 
to the attenion of interested employees 
through regular informational channels and 
through special notices. In some cases indi- 
vidual invitations were issued. The avail- 
ability of counseling services was made 
known to retirees as an aspect of informing 
all employees about how and where to ob- 
tain counseling. 

Attendance at the training or discussion 
sessions was found to range all the way from 
10 to as many as 500. Sessions with attend- 
ance ranging up to 20 were found in 5 re- 
porting units; 21 to 50 in 3, and 51 to 100 in 
5. These sessions are consistently held on 
official time and almost always on agency 
premises, 

Of the 33 reporting units in the Executive 
Agencies (excluding Department of Defense) 
having programs, 12 had programs offering 
both group sessions and individual counsel- 
ing, 4 included group sessions alone, and 17 
offered individual counseling alone. 

Management aid 

On the whole it appears that top manage- 
ment participation is minimal and usually 
is restricted to the mere authorization and 
endorsement of the program of agencies 
activity. However, a number of agencies 
stated that top executives quite often sit in 
on the discussion groups, give lectures, and 
occasionally they share ceremonies conclud- 
ing the training. 

For summary of Department of Defense 
reports on Part II see Appendix III. 


PART III: ORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS AND 
cost 


The survey confirms the generally held be- 
lief that pre-retirement training and coun- 
seling are aspects of personne] administra- 
tion and the responsibility for it is always 
assigned to the Personnel Office. Moreover, 
the unit handling employee relations is the 
one immediately responsible for this activity. 
The responsible official normally reports di- 
rectly to the personnel officer in charge. Re- 
tirement service makes up only a fraction of 
his total responsibility. 

While the personnel services and other 
costs related to retirement service were only 
sketchily reported, it was clear that there was 
no instance where any staff was devoted full- 
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time to the retirement program. The more 
common practice was to absorb the costs of 
this activity in the larger responsibilities of 
the unit. It appeared also that in medium 
sized units the services of about one to three 
professional and one or two clerical employ- 
ees were part-time for both preparation and 
conduct of the program. It was surprising to 
find that little use is made of personnel out- 
side the agency in the conduct of the pro- 
grams. Only two units reported the use of 
paid contract personnel (lecturers) and in 
only three cases were other paid personnel 
used. There were a half dozen or so reports 
of the use of non-paid persons (usually 
speakers) and there was only one report in- 
dicating that as many as ten outside speak- 
ers were used. 

The conclusion could readily be drawn 
from the returned questionnaires that no 
accurate records are maintained regarding 
retirement program costs, whether for per- 
sonnel or other expenses. Where specific esti- 
mates were included the range was from a 
few hundred dollars to a few thousands of 
dollars, but for agencies of average to sub- 
stantial size expenditures for all retirement 
advisory services ranged between one and 
five thousand dollars per year. There were no 
reports of expenses for transportation or per 
diem. 

For summary of Department of Defense on 
Part III see Appendix IIT. 


PART IV: RESPONSE AND EVALUATION 


It was recognized in devising the question- 
naire that any attempt to evaluate the suc- 
cess of pre-retirement programs would 
produce largely subjective reactions. However, 
it is significant that the responses were di- 
vided about equally between “good” and 
“very good.” Three reported “spotty” and 
two were unable to make an evaluation. The 
evaluation was accomplished by question- 
naire or by observation or a combination of 
both. Several formed their judgment by 
checking the repeat attendance at subse- 
quent group sessions. 

In ten instances the evaluation reflected 
the judgment of the participants (those re- 
tiring) themselves; in seven, the program di- 
rector was the sole judge. In any event it 
did not appear that the rating was skewed 
by whomever made the evaluation. The im- 
portant point is that all programs by and 
large are reacted to favorably. Nevertheless 
about one reporting unit of every three hav- 
ing a program has plans for making some 
revision of it. 

Should this study be pursued further it 
might prove enlightening to circularize re- 
tirees a year or so following retirement to get 
a post-appraisal of the value to them of the 
pre-retirement services they had used to- 
gether with suggestions for improvements. 
For whatever meaning it may have it is now 
quite evident that the typical government 
agency has little interest in maintaining any 
contact with its employees after retirement. 
Only seven agencies have any organized ar- 
rangements for post-retirement communica- 
tion. All seven of these send their house or- 
gan to retirees; five send invitations to em- 
ployee social activities; and two have retiree 
clubs, 

Programs for gradual retirement are even 
less popular. Only two such programs are in 
existence on a department wide basis and 
they apparently are moribund. 

For summary of Department of Defense on 
Part IV see Appendix III. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
study indicates that in 1966 there were 
approximately 400,000 employees in the 
Federal service 55 years of age and older. 
Of them, about 185,000 have acquired 
eligibility for a civil service annuity upon 
their retirement. Preliminary estimates 
indicate that not more than one-third of 
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these 185,000—the group most likely to 
profit from preretirement training—will 
get any more organized assistance prior 
to their retirement than some clerical 
help in the computation of their annui- 
ties or advice on the rules governing civil 
service retirement eligibility. 

In addition, there is no executive pol- 
icy on preretirement service or training 
nor is there any uniformity of practice 
either within, or among, the Federal 
agencies that have instituted preretire- 
ment counseling programs on their own 
initiative. 

Perhaps, the inaction in this area—in 
which I feel legislation is most needed— 
can be attributed to an ill-founded be- 
lief among some that there is not enough 
data available to evaluate the potential 
effectiveness of programs, and that 
workers are quite capable of making the 
retirement adjustment without the bene- 
fit of preretirement counseling. 

I agree that much more research must 
be done in this area, and I also have 
great faith in the ability of my fellow 
man to adjust to trying situations. How- 
ever, I do not believe that we should be 
lured into inaction by the research lag. 
Neither do I believe that because a retiree 
is capable of making an adjustment that 
he has necessarily made an adequate 
adjustment. 

Practically every witness we have had 
at the subcommittee hearings, with a few 
exceptions, have somewhere in their 
testimony exphasized the value of pre- 
retirement counseling. To my knowledge, 
none of them believe that we have an 
adequate system of such counseling in 
our country today. I would think that the 
first place you would see progress in this 
field is in the Federal Government. And 
yet, on the basis of the AARP study, it is 
only a beginning, inadequate, spotty, 
sporadic effort at best. 

The bill that I am introducing would 
bring into play the resources and ex- 
pertise of the Administration on Aging, 
and I hope that the Federal Govern- 
ment may thereby assume leadership in 
this field. 

To carry out the purposes of this bill, 
the aid of those outside of the Federal 
Government who have attained expertise 
in the various phases of preretirement 
counseling should be obtained in the con- 
duct of this program to make accessible 
to our Federal employees the best services 
available. 

It is, therefore, my desire that the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee give prompt and favorable con- 
sideration to this bill. 

Iam quite happy that Senator Harrison 
Wu1ams, chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee on Aging, has joined with me in 
the introduction of this bill, and I want 
to take this opportunity to thank him for 
his invaluable support and cooperation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2295) to amend title 5, 
United States Code, to provide certain 
services for Government employees in 
order to assist them in preparing for re- 
tirement, introduced by Mr. MONDALE 
(for himself and Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
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Jersey), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, while some people continue to 
live happy, active, and purposeful lives 
after retirement, there are others who 
disengage themselves from the outside 
world, they become unhappy, and they 
lose their self-esteem. These persons 
might possibly have been well-adjusted 
and happy in a work-oriented environ- 
ment, but when forced to disassociate 
themselves, they react by withdrawing 
within themselves. 

If we but consider the many problems 
that one may encounter as he ap- 
proaches retirement, we can readily 
understand why some react to retire- 
ment as they do. Quite often health 
problems have sharply increased— 
friends and neighbors have died, family 
members have grown up and moved 
away—and work associations developed 
over the years are discontinued. These 
problems are often accompanied by cor- 
responding decreases in the individual's 
personal and economic resources which 
serve to compound the problems. Any 
one of these factors could be catastroph- 
ic depending upon the individual’s abil- 
ity to adjust. 

In this setting, the importance of pre- 
retirement counseling in preparing indi- 
viduals to cope with the problems of ad- 
justment cannot be overemphasized. 

The problems that I mention here are 
not peculiar to any particular class or 
group of workers, and our Government 
workers are no exception. The fact that 
several Federal agencies have proceeded 
to institute preretirement counseling 
programs with no executive policy or 
mandate attests to this, and it also indi- 
cates that a need exists for a broad Fed- 
eral program. 

I feel that in terms of adjustment, 
noneconomic considerations are just as 
important as the economic, and that it is 
in this area that preretirement counsel- 
ing—through group training sessions, 
counseling services, and mutual ex- 
changes—gains added significance. 

As chairman of the Special Committee 
on Aging, I have become aware of many 
instances where the States, communities, 
labor unions, and private industry have 
instituted—on their own initiative 
what in my opinion are very sophisti- 
cated preretirement programs. They 
recognize that we often have a tendency 
to become preoccupied with today’s prob- 
lems to the total exclusion of future un- 
certainties. And, consequently, they have 
attempted to meet the problem. 

However, these efforts have been sty- 
mied to a large extent by lack of coordi- 
nation, lack of adequate research, and 
in many instances lack of resources. It 
is my hope that the legislation intro- 
duced today will be instrumental in pro- 
viding those essentials, and as Senator 
Monpate stated, enabling the Federal 
Government to assume leadership in this 
field. 

It gives me much pleasure and satis- 
faction to join with Senator MONDALE 
in the introduction of this much needed 
legislation. It has been a pleasure work- 
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ing with him. He is an asset to the com- 
mittee. 


RELIEF FOR INDUSTRIES AND EM- 
PLOYEES INJURED BY IMPORTS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation to establish 
procedures to relieve American com- 
panies and workers injured by increased 
imports from countries with poor labor 
standards. 

This bill would require the Secretary 
of Labor to investigate the effect of for- 
eign competition on domestic employ- 
ment when a complaint is filed by an 
employer, labor organization, or commu- 
nity. The Secretary would determine if 
imported goods produced under low- 
wage conditions are contributing to the 
serious impairment of the health and 
well-being of any group of workers or to 
the economic welfare of any community. 

After his investigation, the Secretary 
would report to the President who would 
be authorized to impose restrictions on 
those imports injuring an American 
company, community, or group of em- 
ployees. 

Imports coming from low-wage coun- 
tries are forcing hundreds of American 
companies out of business and thousands 
of American workers out of jobs. It is 
the small industry that is hardest hit by 
imports. But, these are the firms that 
employ 40 percent of the Nation’s pro- 
ductive labor force. 

We are not complaining about foreign 
products that compete with American 
products on equal footing. But, when an 
American producer who complies with 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and mini- 
mum wage laws is faced with competi- 
tion from a foreign producer who main- 
tains subpar labor standards and pays 
dirt-cheap wages, we have cause to ques- 
tion just how fair the competition really 


is. 

The list of American industries pres- 
ently struggling against imports from 
low-wage countries is long. In agricul- 
ture, we have the dairy, vegetable, beef, 
honey, and mink imports. Others include 
textiles, steel, glass, leather, tile, timber, 
and jewelry. 

When we do establish reasonable tariff 
restrictions on imports, foreign pro- 
ducers have altered their products slight- 
ly to avoid the regulations and again 
flood the American market. 

The present avenues of recourse to 
those injured by imports are filled with 
delay and bureaucratic obstacles. We 
need a new comprehensive measure to 
protect an employer against the loss of 
his company, for a community against 
the loss of its economic base, and for 
a group of workers against the loss of 
their jobs. 

This legislation will provide a new 
procedure enabling those directly affect- 
ed by unfair foreign competition to have 
their case fully investigated and con- 
sidered by the appropriate Government 
officials. 

At this time, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
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will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2296) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 to estab- 
lish procedures to relieve domestic in- 
dustries and workers injured by in- 
creased imports from low-wage areas, 
introduced by Mr. NELSON, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 2296 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Foreign Trade Act.” 


CONGRESSIONAL FINDING AND DECLARATION 
POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (a) of section 2 of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended (29 U.S.C. sec. 202), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) The Congress finds that the exist- 
ence, in industries engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce, 
of labor conditions detrimental to the main- 
tenance of the minimum standard of living 
necessary for health, efficiency and general 
well-being of workers and the unregulated 
importation of goods produced by industries 
in foreign nations under such conditions (1) 
causes commerce and the channels and in- 
strumentalities of commerce to be used to 
spread and perpetuate such labor conditions 
among the workers of the several States; (2) 
burdens commerce and the free flow of goods 
in commerce; (3) constitutes an unfair 
method of competition in commerce; (4) 
leads to labor disputes burdening and ob- 
structing commerce and the free flow of 
goods in commerce; and (5) interferes with 
the orderly and fair marketing of goods in 
commerce.” 

(b) Section 2 of such Act is further 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section: 
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“(c) It is further declared to be the policy 
of this Act, through the exercise by Congress 
of its power to regulate commerce among the 
several States and with foreign nations, to 
provide for the regulation of imports of 
goods in such manner as will correct and as 
rapidly as possible eliminate any serious im- 
pairment or threat of impairment to the 
health, efficiency, and general well-being of 
any group of workers in the United States 
and the economic welfare of the commu- 
nities in which they are employed from con- 
ditions above referred to in the industries 
providing them employment in which in- 
creased imports are a substantially con- 
tributing factor.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (e) of section 4 of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

(e) (1) Upon the request of the President, 
or upon resolution of either House of Con- 
gress, or upon application of the representa- 
tive of any employee organization in a domes- 
tic industry, or upon application of any in- 
terested party, or upon his own motion, the 
Secretary of Labor shall promptly make an 
investigation and make a report thereon not 
later than four months after the application 
is made to determine whether any product is 
being imported into the United States under 
such circumstances, due in whole or in part 
to the fact that such foreign goods were 
produced under conditions such as those 
referred to in subsection (a) of section 2 
of this Act which are causing or substantially 
contributing to serious impairment or threat 
of impairment to the health, efficiency, and 
general well-being of any group of workers 
in the United States or to the economic wel- 
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fare of the community in which any such 
group of workers are employed. 

“(2) In the course of any such investiga- 
tion the Secretary or his delegate shall hold 
hearings, giving reasonable public notice 
thereof, and shall afford reasonable opportu- 
nity for interested parties to be present, to 
produce evidence, and to be heard at such 
hearings. 

“(8) Should the Secretary find, as a result 
of the investigation and hearings, that an 
imported product is or likely will be sold in 
competition with like or competitive goods 
produced in the United States under such 
circumstances, he shall promptly report his 
finding to that effect to the President. The 
Secretary shall immediately make public his 
findings and report to the President, and 
shall cause a summary thereof to be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. 

“(4) Upon receipt of the report of the 
Secretary containing a finding that an im- 
ported product is or likely will be sold in com- 
petition with like or competitive goods pro- 
duced in the United States under such cir- 
cumstances, the President may take such 
action as he deems appropriate to remove 
such impairment or threat of impairment, in 
addition to any other customs treatment pro- 
vided by law.” 

Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect not later 
than one hundred and eighty days after the 
date of enactment. 


IMPACTED AREAS PROGRAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate referral in my own 
behalf and that of my distinguished col- 
leagues, the junior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD], and the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL], a bill 
which, if enacted, would amend Public 
Law 815 to provide the Commissioner of 
Education with authority to waive or 
reduce certain requirements in existing 
law whenever and to the extent that, in 
his judgment, exceptional circumstances 
exist which make such action necessary 
to avoid inequity and to avoid defeating 
the basic purpose of the act. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
planation I have had prepared on the 
bill be printed at this point in my re- 
marks, together with an excerpt from 
the existing law as it would read if the 
proposal we are submitting were to be 
adopted. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF S. 2298 

Authority to waive or reduce the require- 
ments of subsection 5(f). The pro 
amendment to subsection 5(e) would give 
the Commissioner of Education, in addition 
to the authority he now has to waive or de- 
crease certain eligibility requirements, dis- 
cretionary authority to waive or reduce the 
requirements of subsection 5(f) in excep- 
tional circumstances where it is necessary to 
do so in order to avoid inequity and avoid 
defeating the purposes of the Act. Subsec- 
tion 5(f) specifies that in determining the 
total of the payments which may be made 
to a local educational agency on the basis 
of a current application, the total number of 
federally connected children counted for pay- 
ment may not exceed the estimated number 
of such children as of the end of the increase 
period covered by the current application 
minus the number of federally connected 
children which formed the basis for payment 
on the last eligible application. 

This limitation creates an inequity in some 
few school districts where subsequent to re- 
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ceiving a Federal grant based in part (1) on 
the membership of children residing in Fed- 
eral housing, the housing became non-Fed- 
eral property, or (2) on the membership of 
children whose parents are employed in a 
Federal activity such as a dam or reclama- 
tion project which activity was completed 
or greatly reduced. In these types of cases 
the children formerly classified as federally 
connected because of such Federal housing 
or activity nevertheless remain in the school 
district when the Federal housing is sold or 
the Federal activity ceases. This results in a 
substantial decrease in federally connected 
children, but little or no decrease in total 
enrollment in the district. At a subsequent 
time, increased or reactivated Federal activi- 
ties may cause a substantial increase in the 
number of federally connected children in 
the district, and create a critical need for 
new school facilities; but under the provi- 
sions of subsection 5(f) the district is not 
eligible for additional Federal assistance to 
house the new increase in federally con- 
nected children until this increase exceeds 
the total number of federally connected chil- 
dren which formed the basis for payment on 
the last eligible application. 

The provisions of subsection 5(f) are con- 
sidered to be reasonable and well adapted 
to the problem that exists in most federally 
impacted districts. It makes possible using 
the moving increase period and base year, on 
an overlapping basis, yet prevents paying 
twice for the same increase. It does not fit 
those few situations described above where 
at some period in the past, perhaps as long 
ago as 8 to 10 years, the federally owned 
housing became non-Federal or other Fed- 
eral activities were discontinued or greatly 
decreased and most of the former federally 
connected children remained in the district 
as nonfederally connected children, 

This additional waiver provision is intended 
to relieve only the extreme hardship caused 
by the type of Federal impacts discussed in 
this statement. It is intended to be used only 
in those situations where an impact that 
occurred a number of years earlier created a 
continuing need for the school facilities 
which were constructed to house the feder- 
ally connected membership because they re- 
mained in the school district as nonfederally 
connected pupils, Therefore, school facilities 
constructed earlier with the aid of Public 
Law 815 funds are not currently available to 
house the subsequent increase in federally 
connected membership resulting from a new 
or increased Federal activity. 

Authority to waive or reduce the require- 
ments of subsection 5(f) of P.L. 81-815. 

1. Amend subsection 5(e) as follows: 

a. Strike out “(c) and (d)“ and substitute 
therefor (c), (d), and ()“. 

b. After the words such sentence“ insert 
a semicolon and the following: (3) he may 
waive or reduce the requirement contained 
in subsection (1) “. 

Subsection 5(e) as so amended will read as 
follows: (the added materia] italic). 

(e) notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
sections (c), (d), and (f) of this section, 
whenever and to the extent that, in his judg- 
ment, exceptional circumstances exist which 
make such action necessary to avoid inequity 
and avoid defeating the purposes of this Act, 
the Commissioner may do any one or more 
of the following: 

(1) He may waive or reduce any percent- 
age requirement or requirements in subsec- 
tion (c); (2) he may waive the requirement 
contained in the first sentence of subsection 
(d) or reduce the percen: 
clause (2) of such sentence; 
waive or reduce the requirement contained in 
subsection (f). 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as set 
forth in the background material I haye 
placed in the Recorp, the purpose of 
this legislation is very simple. It seeks to 
correct a situation which can occur in 
any school district in which a school was 
built using Public Law 815 funds and 
with particular force to those situations 
where that aid was given a decade or 
more ago. : 

We are very proud in Oregon of the 
great dams which have been built to har- 
ness the power of the Columbia and the 
other great rivers of our section. Schools 
were constructed to meet the influx of 
children of the workers on these dams 
but with the passing of years and the 
growth of population new construction 
on the same rivers can bring a second 
stream of workers on these projects 
whose children need and deserve the ed- 
ucation which should be the birthright 
of every American boy and girl. 

We find, however, that the act that 
was designed to provide such an educa- 
tion in the type of situation I have been 
describing is ineffective because of the 
rigor of the language, and thus an un- 
intentional inequity is created. By em- 
powering the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to waive the requirements of this 
section of the act when a good case can 
be made for so doing, in my judgment, is 
in accordance with the basic intent of 
the legislation. In presenting this bill for 
myself and my distinguished colleagues 
who have honored me in joining the 
sponsorship of the legislation, I have 
spoken primarily of the projects in Ore- 
gon in connection with the development 
of our water resources. But as good 
grounds exist for the application of the 
proposed legislation in those instances 
where military installations have been re- 
activated after having been dormant for 
many years; in areas where Federal hous- 
ing reverted to the States, and in munici- 
palities whose communities became again 
the site of military and other Federal 
installations. It is my hope that upon 
referral to the committee favorable de- 
partmental reports can be received and 
that we may in this session of the Con- 
gress attach the substance of this legis- 
lation in the form of an amendment to 
a major educational bill to which it is 
pertinent. 

Mr. President, if I may conclude with 
a somewhat jocular comment concerning 
the distinguished cosponsor of this legis- 
lation, Mr. Kucuet, since it is his birth- 
day today and he is also celebrating 
more than 30 years of distinguished 
public service in a great many capacities 
this year and particularly because 
during his service in the Senate he has 
by his actions in committee and on the 
floor of the Senate demonstrated his 
commitment to the values of education 
and has worked hard in the interests of 
sound educational legislation, it would 
be altogether fitting for the departments 
in their report upon this legislation to 
give it most careful and, I trust, favor- 
able consideration. It would be a fitting, 
symbolic birthday present, not for the 
Senator from California or the Senators 
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from Oregon but for the boys and girls 
of the school districts who would benefit 
by its enactment. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks my colleagues 
have made concerning Senator KucHEL 
and to extend to him my very best wishes 
on this day and many happy returns for 
his birthdays to come. 

The bill (S. 2298) to amend Public 
Law 815, S1st Congress, relating to pay- 
ments for school construction in 
areas affected by Federal activities, in 
order to give the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation discretion in applying certain 
limitations on such payments, introduced 
by Mr. Morse (for himself, Mr. KUCHEL, 
and Mr. HATFIELD), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2298 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
5(e) of the Act of September 23, 1950 (Public 
Law 815, Eighty-first Congress) is amended 
(1) by striking out “subsections (e) and (d)“ 
and inserting in Meu thereof “subsections 
(e), (d), and (f)“, and (2) by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “; or (3) he may waive or reduce the 
requirement contained in subsection (f) N. 


Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

I say to my friend, the senior Senator 
from Oregon, that he has my friendship. 
Iam pleased to associate myself with his 
proposed legislation today with a very 
great deal of pride. 

Wayne Morse has been a leader in 
many fields of human endeavor, and 
none more important than in the field of 
education. 

I have followed the leadership again 
and again of the senior Senator from 
Oregon with respect to educational legis- 
lation, and I do so on this occasion. I am 
also pleased to join our esteemed mutual 
friend, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Hartrretp], in this 
worthwhile endeavor. 

When the impacted areas program was 
enacted in 1950, during the Korean war, 
it became the declared policy of the 
United States to provide financial as- 
sistance to “local educational agencies 
upon which the United States has placed 
financial burdens by reason of the fact 
that such agencies provide education for 
children residing on Federal property 
or that such agencies provide education 
for children whose parents are employed 
on Federal property.” 

This has been a very important pro- 
gram in my State. In the past 25 years 
California has been a giant staging base 
for three major conflicts in the Pacific. 
These events have brought with them 
tens of thousands of people. There have 
been great fluctuations in the population 
of parts of the State, resulting in dra- 
matic changes in the need for new facil- 
ities, new housing, and new schools. 

The bill which we introduce today is 
particularly important in meeting this 
need. One such area is in Solano County 
at Mare Island Navy Yard where new 
educational facilities are clearly needed. 
Closure of Federal housing in the vicin- 
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ity has greatly changed the base of com- 
putation for impacted areas payments. 
Meanwhile, there has not been a com- 
pensatory change in the tax base. Today 
in that school district there is a resur- 
gence of population brought on by the 
effort to support our forces in Southeast 
Asia. Funds for construction of addi- 
tional classrooms of the navy yard have 
not been available through present pro- 
grams. It is hoped that with the passage 
of this bill there will be a new way opened 
to solve the problem on Mare Island. I 
am happy to say that my distinguished 
California colleague, the Honorable 
ROBERT Leccert, Congressman from So- 
lano County, is introducing similar leg- 
islation for this purpose in the House 
of Representatives. 

The problem at Mare Island is an ex- 
ample of the kind of situation brought 
on by rapid changes in Federal programs 
which this legislation should help us to 
deal with. I join my colleagues in urging 
expeditious consideration. 


PROVISION OF DRUGS TO CER- 
TAIN INDIVIDUALS UNDER THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself and Senators NEL- 
SON, Morse, and Montoya, I introduce 
a bill designed to assure orderly, ef- 
ficient, proper and economical provision 
of drugs under the medicare and welfare 
health programs. We are also introduc- 
ing the identical measure as an amend- 
ment to H.R. 12080, the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967. 

I anticipate that this amendment will 
be considered during the course of the 
Finance Committee’s hearings on the 
social security bill. Those hearings will 
begin on Tuesday of next week. 

The bill and amendment I am intro- 
ducing are essentially identical with S. 
1303, which Senators NELSON, Morss, and 
I introduced earlier this session. The new 
measures make several clerical correc- 
tions in the text of S. 1303. The substan- 
tive changes are relatively minor. They 
provide that— 

First. A majority of the nine members 
of the Formulary Committee must be 
physicians; 

Second. Instead of the Commissioner 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
serving as Chairman ex officio, the 
Chairman will be selected from among 
the five public members; 

Third. The published Formulary will 
not be required to include a listing of 
excluded drugs; 

Fourth. Manufacturers or others con- 
cerned with a drug not included in the 
Formulary or with a drug product for 
which they desire brand-name reim- 
bursement, may petition the Formulary 
Committee for inclusion of such drug, 
or for brand-name reimbursement of a 
particular product. Previously, this had 
been implicit in S. 1303—it is now 
explicit; 

Fifth. Federal payment or matching 
will be available up to the lesser of: the 
acquisition cost of the drug plus a pro- 
fessional fee; or the usual price charged 
to the public for the drug product; 
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Sixth. Where a State authorizes pay- 
ments under its assistance programs, for 
drugs which are prescribed but which do 
not require a prescription—such as 
antacids or certain vitamins—Federal 
matching funds would be available up to 
the usual retail price charged by the dis- 
penser plus a billing allowance in rec- 
ognition of the additional paperwork in- 
volved in his preparing a claim for 
payment; 

Seventh. Hospitals and other providers 
of services which are presently reim- 
bursed on the basis of reasonable costs 
under medicare or medicaid—or any of 
the other welfare programs—would not 
be eligible for the professional fee or 
billing allowance. This provision was also 
1 in S. 1303 but we wanted to spell 
t out. 

I want to emphasize again that this bill 
does not compel generic prescribing. 
Neither did S. 1303. What it does do is 
stress the use of generic products where 
those drug products are of proper quality. 
Not only does the bill not prohibit brand- 
name prescribing, it even authorizes pay- 
ment on a brand-name basis where such 
payment is justified. 

Mr. President, enactment of this 
amendment would lead to the saving of 
many millions of tax dollars as well as 
improved and assured drug quality. 
During the next weeks, the strong argu- 
ments for and the logic of this proposal 
will become increasingly evident. Ap- 
proval of this commonsense amendment 
by the Senate will prove to the American 
people that we mean what we say about 
the need for economy and efficiency in 
Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2299) to assure the orderly, 
efficient, proper, and economic provision 
of drugs to individuals entitled thereto 
under certain programs established by or 
pursuant to the Social Security Act, in- 
troduced by Mr. Lone of Louisiana (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


SPREADING FEDERAL PROCURE- 
MENT TO IMPROVE POPULATION 
PATTERNS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
summer riots in our cities have caused 
us all great concern about urban con- 
gestion, slums, crime, violence and other 
problems aggravated by crowding mil- 
lions of people into already overcrowded 
cities. 

Many solutions have been offered to 
urban problems including proposals to 
stem the migration from rural areas to- 
ward the already overcrowded cities. 

Committees are examining bills to build 
smaller, middle-sized, model communi- 
ties in the countryside to relieve conges- 
tion. A new look is being taken at farm 
programs which might end the liquida- 
tion of farming units by giving greater 
support to family-type farms. We have 
regional economic development agen- 
cies intended to create greater opportu- 
nities in areas that are declining because 
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of low income, unemployment, and mi- 
gration to the cities. 

These approaches are long term and 
necessarily expensive in terms of new 
appropriations for assistance, grants, and 
public programs. As in the case of inter- 
national development assistance, we need 
to involve private capital in the under- 
taking. This is recognized in some of the 
proposals which have been made to give 
tax benefits for 10 years or longer on 
plants located in rural areas or in the 
new model cities which have been 
proposed. 

I recently joined with the junior Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] in a 
bill, S. 2134, to provide increased invest- 
ment credit incentives for industry to 
establish plants in rural job develop- 
ment areas, which is an excellent 
measure. 

In studying this problem in any depth, 
Mr. President, one cannot avoid the fact 
that the most immediate and powerful 
lever that the Federal Government has 
available to influence the concentration, 
or the spread, of population and eco- 
nomic opportunity, is its own tremendous 
procurement of goods and services; huge 
sums already being appropriated for 
various purposes which might, with lit- 
tle added expense, contribute mightily to 
better distribution of population. 

The Federal Government is now con- 
tracting for more than $85 billion an- 
nually of goods and services, well in ex- 
cess of 10 percent of the total gross 
national product. 

The volume of Federal procurement is 
rising. If the growth in procurement 
alone could be diverted to less populous 
areas for a few years it would make con- 
siderable difference in our population 
distribution pattern. 

The Economic Indicators, published 
monthly by the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, shows that Federal Government pro- 
curement 10 years ago, in 1957, was $49.5 
billion. It was $77 billion last year and 
will probably go over $85 billion in 1967. 
Federal procurement was at an annual 
rate of $89.5 billion in the second quarter 
of this year. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a table from 
Economic Indicators for July 1967 on 
gross national product or expenditures 
showing Government purchases of goods 
and services since 1956. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it will be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McGOVERN. A very effective 
method of stemming some of the flow 
from declining rural areas to impacted 
problem areas, would be to include a 
geographic criteria or incentive in our 
Federal procurement process which 
would tend to spread Government work, 
increase the volume in areas of less pop- 
ulation concentration, create more op- 
portunities outside the impacted cities, 
and ameliorate the piling up of people 
searching for job opportunities. 

I introduce, for appropriate reference, 
a bill intended to stimulate a moderately 
larger flow of Government procurement 
to smaller cities and communities. 

The bill provides that in awarding 
Government contracts for goods and 
services, a credit in relation to the 
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bid or offer shall be given on whatever 
amount of goods or services are to come 
from cities of 250,000 population or less— 
1 percent in cities or metropolitan areas 
under 250,000, 2 percent if the metro- 
politan area is under 100,000 population, 
and 3 percent if the area is under 
50,000 population. 

A separate credit of 2 percent is pro- 
posed in any area of any size where un- 
employment or underemployment ex- 
ceeds the national average. 

These are relatively small credits, sub- 
ject to adjustment, of course, with ex- 
perience. They will not discriminate 
among businesses. A large firm located in 
New York or Detroit can get the credit if 
the goods are produced or service per- 
formed in a smaller community. On a 
large contract a firm will be able to take 
credit under the bill on a part of the sup- 
plies or service involved because of the 
location of production or service estab- 
lishments. Added costs to Government 
will not equal the credit offered. The 
credit is given in the evaluation of bids or 
offers. It is not a dollar addition to the 
offer, or price. It may, in some instances, 
result in acceptance of other than the 
lowest bid, but not always by any means. 
We give a credit to war veterans in civil 
service examinations, but the veterans, 
more often than not, qualify without the 
credit. 

Iam very frank to say that I hope that 
the State of South Dakota will get a 
larger proportion of Federal procurement 
business under my proposal than it has 
received in the past. We are very proud 
of the fact that we have a college or 
university in nearly every city in the 
State of 5,000 or more population. We are 
unhappy about the fact that after grad- 
uation from our universities a high pro- 
portion of these well-trained young peo- 
ple migrate to other States, and more 
often than not to one of the congested 
urban areas. 

I very much want to see research and 
development projects located in South 
Dakota so that these young people can 
remain with us. I would be pleased if the 
work they do creates jobs in building 
trades and industries and services which 
will utilize other less skilled unemployed 
and underemployed in the State before 
they move to larger centers to compli- 
cate urban problems. 

But before any of my colleagues from 
States with larger cities pass judgment 
on this proposal. I hope they will con- 
sider its merits very carefully. The meas- 
ure can be just as beneficial to them as to 
the less urban States. They will benefit 
from a respite in migration to crowded 
cities. They also have areas outside the 
congested centers which will qualify for 
credits under this bill. It will work to- 
ward better distribution of population 
within their own States. This is not, when 
carefully analyzed, a small-State versus 
large-State measure, or a rural-State 
versus urban-State scheme. 

There are no comprehensive statistics 
that I have been able to locate which 
indicate where, below State level, Federal 
procurement orders go. 

The Department of Defense, which 
makes more than 75 percent of all Gov- 
ernment procurement contracts, has is- 
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sued an analysis of military prime con- 
tracts from 1962 through 1966 by States. 
It indicates that a few highly urbanized 
States get a lion’s share of contracts, 
most of them presumably handled in the 
large metropolitan areas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
table from that report showing by States 
where military contract awards of 
$10,000 or more went in fiscal year 1966. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it will be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. McGOVERN. I ask unanimous 
consent also to have printed in the 
Recorp the breakdown by States on their 
research, development, testing, and eval- 
uation work awards in 1966, totaling $5.3 
billion nationally, by States and types of 
contractors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it will be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. McGOVERN. A second interesting 
document in relation to this whole prob- 
lem is a study of the geographic distribu- 
tion in 1965 of nearly $14.5 billion of 
Federal research and development funds 
spent by all agencies. The study was con- 
ducted by the National Science Founda- 
tion. It again reflects a concentration of 
growing Federal expenditures in most 
highly urbanized States, feeding the 
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trend toward concentration rather than 
retarding it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a table from that 
report showing the proportion of Federal 
research and development money spent 
in each State, the proportion of national 
population in each State, proportion of 
personal income, and proportion of total 
Federal taxes paid, three possible cri- 
teria for making a distribution of Fed- 
eral business back to the States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it will be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. McGOVERN. Since we are inter- 
ested in retarding migration from rural 
America to already overcrowded cities, 
the population comparison is most cogent 
here. 

I confess I am a little envious of Cali- 
fornia, with 9.6 percent of population. 
She landed 31.72 percent of all the Fed- 
eral Government’s R. & D. expendi- 
tures—more than three times a propor- 
tionate share on a population basis. 

I also confess that I am not happy that 
South Dakota, with about one-third of 1 
percent of population—thirty-six one- 
hundredths—gets one-eighteenth of that 
proportion of Federal R. & D. work, or 
one-fiftieth of 1 percent of R. & D. con- 
tracts. California, on a per capita basis, is 
doing more than 50 times better per 
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capita than we are, out in a pleasant, un- 
crowded land. 

There are a great many factors which 
have influenced Federal contracting and 
procurement in the past, Mr. President. 
I am not protesting what has happened. 
The few figures that are available on 
Federal procurement indicate, however, 
that it now tends to concentrate the op- 
portunities it creates, and therefore to 
concentrate population. I do believe that 
in view of this Nation’s urban problems, 
and the depopulation of rural areas, we 
should adopt a procurement policy which 
will gear the tremendous total of Federal 
purchases of goods and services to sound 
national objectives in relation to popula- 
tion distribution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the vari- 
ous documents will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2300) to develop business 
and employment opportunities in smaller 
cities and areas of unemployment and 
underemployment by providing certain 
preferences for prospective Government 
contractors in such cities and areas, in- 
troduced by Mr. McGovern, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

The documents, presented by Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN, are as follows: 


Government purchases of goods and services Implicit price 
$ Total gross Totalgross Personal con- Gross private Net exports deflator for 
Period national national sumption domestic of goods federal tal GNP, 
product in product expenditures investment and services Total State and 1958 equals 
1958 prices Total National Other local 1002 
se 
Billions of dollars; quarterly data at seasonally adjusted annual rates 
446, 1 419.2 266.7 70.0 4.0 78.6 45.6 40,3 5.3 33.0 94. 
452.5 441.1 281.4 67.8 5.7 86.1 49.5 44.2 5.3 36.6 97. 
447.3 447.3 290.1 60.9 2.2 94.2 53.6 45.9 7.7 40.6 100, 
475.9 483.7 311.2 75.3 AT 97.0 53.7 46.0 7.6 43.3 101. 
487.7 503.7 325.2 74.8 4.0 99.6 53.5 44.9 8.6 46.1 103. 
497.2 520. 1 335.2 71.7 5.6 107.6 57.4 47.8 9.6 50.2 104. 
529.8 560. 3 355, 1 83.0 5.1 117.1 63.4 51.6 11.8 53.7 105, 
551.0 590.5 375.0 87.1 5.9 122.5 64.2 50.8 13.5 58.2 107. 
581.1 632.4 401.2 94.0 8.5 128.7 65.2 50.0 15.2 63,5 108. 
616.7 683.9 433. 1 107.4 6.9 136.4 66.8 50.1 16.7 69.6 110.9 
652.6 743.3 465.9 118.0 5.1 154.3 77.0 60.5 16.5 77.2 113.9 
620.7 690.0 436.4 108.2 7.4 138.1 67.6 50.3 17.3 70.4 111.2 
634.4 708, 4 447.8 112.3 6.1 142.3 69.8 52.4 17.4 72.5 111.7 
645.4 725.9 458.2 115.2 6.1 146.5 72.1 55.1 17.1 74.3 112.5 
649.3 736.7 461.6 118.5 5.4 151.2 74.9 58.4 16.6 76.2 113.5 
654. 8 748.8 470.1 116.4 4.6 157.7 79.5 63.0 16.6 78.1 114.4 
661. 1 762.1 473. 8 122.2 4.3 161.7 81.5 65.6 15.9 80.2 115.3 
660.7 766.3 480. 2 110.4 5.3 170.4 87.1 70.2 16.8 83.3 116.0 
664.6 775. 3 483.9 106.1 5.2 175.2 89.5 72.6 16.9 85.6 116.7 
This category corresponds closely with budget expenditures for national defense, shown on Note: Series revised beginning 1964. For details, see Su of Current Business," July 1967. 
Data for Alaska and Hawen incheded beginning 1960. 4 ae een 


PS Gross national product in current prices divided by gross national product in 1958 prices. 
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Source: Department of Commerce, 


MILITARY PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS OF $10,000 OR MORE AND PERCENT OF U.S. TOTAL—BY REGION AND STATE, FISCAL YEAR 1966 


Region and State 


Millions of Percent of Region and State Millions of Percent of 
dollars U.S. total dollars S. total 

5, 574 17.6 

2,819 8.9 

1,090 3.4 

1,665 5.3 

4, 860 15.3 

1, 589 5.0 

1, 068 3.4 

920 2.9 

918 2.9 

365 1.1 

— 
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Exureit 2—Continued 
MILITARY PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS OF $10,000 OR MORE AND PERCENT OF U.S. TOTAL—BY REGION AND STATE, FISCAL YEAR 1966—Continued 


Region and State Millions of Percent of Region and State Millions of Percent of 
dollars U.S. total dollars U.S. total 
See. ae ii arc 2 eee ae 2, 358 7.5 J 
1.6 1.0 
248 8 8 
1, 113 3. 5 7.2 
83 S| 
23 1 2.6 
80 3 
è 313 1.0 8 
3,975 12.5 ; $ 
38 .1 :5 
843 2.7 1 
328 i. 1 a 
148 5 = 
449 OT Rete SSRS Senet ee 6, 347 20.0 
176 -6 
799 2.5 14 
767 2.4 23 
18.3 
, ee ees 3,865 12.2 r 
. 70 2 5 
f 502 1.6 Aleska 72 2 
k 282 9 Hawaii 64 a2 
162 “5 
Exursit 3 


TABLE Vill.—MILITARY PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS OF $10,000 OR MORE FOR RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND EVALUATION WORK, BY REGION AND STATE AND BY TYPE OF 
X CONTRACTOR, FISCAL YEAR 1966 3 


[Dollars in thousands] 
Type of contractor 
Region and State 
Total Educational institutions Other nonprofit institutions! Business firms 
Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 
CLS IR OE RR eer Ob Bac SR Se cs AE RB te $5, 269, 421 100.0 $322, 690 100.0 $327, 828 100.0 ~ $4,618, 903 100.0. 


599 5 aA} 
5,673 1 1 
348,057 6.6 5.5 
15, 658 3 33 
t 120,271 2.3 2.6 
T. AE A E E 841,451 15.9 58,112 18.0 33,660 10.3 749,679 16.2 
Rew Jonesy: 201" 503 33 285 8 Ow % 18 12 
New Je hake „ „ . . 

F 252, 4.8 22, 087 6.9 10,984 3.4 ; 4.8 
SSS E OC SS USS ODS SSeS ES 
FTF. ble T E A $472,470 9.0 $47, 554 14.8 $22,914 7.0 $402,002 8.7 
234, 691 4.5 6,639 2.1 11, 069 3.4 216, 983 4.7 
32, 720 6 1937 16 629 5 29.154 6 
64, 984 1.2 18'614 5.8 10, 010 3.1 36, 38: 
120, 609 2.3 348 5.7 45 8 102, 216 2.2 
19, 466 4 2,016 6 161 17, 4 
143, 257 2.7 5, 096 1.5 6,030 1.9 132, 131 2.9 
022 1.4 2.061 6 519 2 73, 442 1.6 
4.974 of 1, 052 33 0 0 3.922 i 
56,631 1.1 1.623 5 5, 493 1.7 49,515 1.1 

71 37 0 0 34 8 

172 8 21 0 0 151 
78 18 © 0 0 

5,291 1 224 1 0 5.067 1 
785, 891 15.0 71,320 22.1 48, 328 14.9 666, 243 14.4 

2,921 1 193 a 0 0 2.728 © 
245, 691 47 52,607 16.3 5,514 1.7 187.570 4.1 
35.173 ef 9) 339 2.9 11,051 34 14.783 .3 
260 12 1,169 4 540 6.9 40, 551 9 

9.040 2 45 © 6, 126 1.9 2.869 © 
54, 552 1.0 3,833 1.2 1,519 5 49. 200 1.1 

453 © 101 © 0 0 352 © 
75, $81 1.4 750 2 1,550 5 73, 581 1.6 
297,920 5.7 294, 6.4 

9.1 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE VII!.—MILITARY PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS OF $10,000 OR MORE FOR RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND EVALUATION WORK, BY REGION AND STATE AND BY TYPE OF 


Region and State 


1 Includes contracts with other Government agencies. 
Less than 0.05 percent. 


CONTRACTOR, FISCAL YEAR 1966—Continued 


[Dollars in thousands] 
Type of contractor 
Total Educational institutions Other nonprofit institutions i Business firms 
Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 
216, 607 0 13,153 ` a1 3, 858 1.1 199, 596 4.2 
1,331 72 0 0 1,259 
20 8 2 8 0 7 
30 0 0 0 0 00 
133. 2.5 8. 476 2.0 735 2 126,779 2.7 
11.951 0 A r73 © 8 498 94 1.52 © “A 
7, 899 5 3,717 1.2 2,020 6 22.162 5 
35, 875 7 1,073 <S 607 3 34,195 7 
1, 809, 517 34.3 47,317 14.6 169,994 51.8 1,592,206 34.5 
6 2.6 
31.9 


Exurerr 4 


ow 


STATE RANK AND PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL R. & D. OBLIGATIONS COMPARED WITH OTHER STATISTICAL VARIABLES, FISCAL YEAR 1965 


Total Federal R. Population Personalincome Total Federal Total Federal R. Population Personalincome Total Federal 
& D. obligations taxes 1 & D. obligations taxes ! 
State — H —— — — State — — — L— — —e—n 
Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- 
Rank cent of Rank cent ot Rank cent of Rank cent of Rank cent ot Rank cent of Rank cent of Rank cent of 
total total total total total total total total 
26 50 2 22 11 26l 13 2.22 
$14,357 194 $532, 147 $114, 435 27 4 44 30 45 31 44 19 
— 28 41 15 225 19 1.78 20 1.29 
1 31.72 1 9.60 1 11.26 2 9,13 29 40 11 254 16 1.89 10 2.48 
2 8.98 2 932 2 11.15 1 16. 84 30 31 38 . 5¹ 38 43 38 27 
3 6H 20 1.82 15 1.99 ll 2.37 31 20 41 37 41 38 39 25 
4 11 10 2.76 9 xo 9 2.72 32 26 39 46 37 47 33 Al 
5 5.09 5 5,44 7 4.65 7 3.79 33 +26 28 1.20 33 69 37 .29 
6 3.68 3 5.94 4 5.99 5 6. 02 | 1: 34 20 25 LR 23 1.38 27 75 
7 3.20 9 299 10 2.63 17 1.64 35 20 45 35 44 32 42 20 
8 2.96 36 .53 40 41 4l 21 36 20 272 1.28 27 1. 05 25 89 
9 286 8 3.50 8 4.12 8 3. 30 37 18 22 1.15 28 1.11 30 63 
10 2.64 6 5.29 5 5.44 6 5.97 | 0 38 0.18 32 0.98 28 100 28 0.67 
11 2.863 19 1.82 22 1.38 26 85 39 14 33 «93 34 -69 35 34 
12 2.61 40 4 36 8 ©) 40 12 22 1.64 25 1.21 15 1.68 
13 2.58 21 1.29 24 1.25 29 65 4¹ 12 26 1.31 30 «88 32 46 
14 1.98 14 2.30 14 2.00 19 1. 52 | A 42 10 51 13 51 «15 50 07 
15 1.61 13 2.32 12 2.24 12 2.33 43 0 42 36 42 32 45 16 
16 1.49 23 1.54 20 1.62 22 114 4g .05 35 76 31 12 31 4 
17 1.48 30 1.02 29 -99 21 1.16 45 05 47 2 43 +32 23 .95 
18 1, 42 17 1.98 21 1.45 24 0.92 46 0.05 31 1.01 35 0.67 36 0.31 
19 1.34 4 5.49 3 655 4 7.62 47 03 46 34 47 1 4 47 ll 
20 1,29 24 1.46 17 1. 80 16 1.67 48 03 37 5¹ 39 42 40 23 
2¹ 1. 08 1 4.24 6 4.70 3 8.04 49 . 03 50 18 50 15 49 0 
22 1. 08 48 23 48 27 43 19 50 03 49 20 49 17 48 10 
23 . 88 16 2.14 2 14 1.73 5¹ .02 43 36 46 28 46 12 
24 74 18 1.83 18 1.78 18 1.56 
25 —5³ 34 83 32 -70 34 nr.... aiae, da mealies orsa ana 2.56 
1 includes individual and employment, corporation income, excise, estate, and gift taxes. States, 1966; U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, Survey of Current 
Included in Maryland; separate figures not available. Business, vol. 46, No. 12, 1966; U.S. Treasury Department, Annual Report of the Secretary of 


the 


State of the 


Finances, 1965. (Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Docu- 


$ the 892 on 
Sources: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United ments, U.S. ronment Printing Office.) See also Technical Notes. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1967— 
AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 261 AND 262 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York (for him- 
self, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Javits) sub- 
mitted two amendments, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the bill (S. 
1872) to amend further the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and 
for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 263 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt], I submit, 
and ask that there be printed, an amend- 
ment to the Foreign Assistance Act. This 


amendment is directed to the interest 
rate charged for development loans. 

Under existing law the interest rate 
structure for loans from the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund is of a two-stage nature. 
During the first 10 years of the loan the 
President is authorized to set the inter- 
est rate as low as 1 percent per annum, 
while the rate can be no lower than 214 
5 for the remaining term of the 
oan. 

My amendment would increase the in- 
terest rate during the 10-year grace 
period from 1 to 2 percent. You will re- 
call this is the same amendment which 
I offered last year and which was passed 
by the Senate. Unfortunately, it did not 
form a part of the legislation signed by 
the President. 


Mr. President, the object of my amend- 
ment is to stop the practice of the Fed- 
eral Government loaning the taxpayers’ 
money to foreign governments at a rate 
which is lower than that available to 
American citizens under Government af- 
filiated loan programs. The minimum 
interest rate of which I am aware for a 
Government loan program today is 2 
percent under the Rural Electrification 
Administration. Actually, most of the do- 
mestic programs require a minimum rate 
of 3 to 5 percent. 

On the other side of the coin, the U.S. 
Treasury is generally paying in excess of 
5 percent for the money which it borrows. 
As of the close of business on Monday, 
August 14, 1967, the cheapest the Federal 
Government could borrow was on 3- 
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month Treasury bills at 4.26 percent. Six- 
month Treasury bills were running 4.96 
percent, while 1-year Treasury bills and 
1- to 20-year coupon issues were all over 
5 percent. 

With a surging budget deficit and a re- 
quest by the administration that the 
American taxpayer shoulder another tax 
increase, I believe this is an opportune 
time to reexamine and change such a 
questionable lending policy. I cannot rec- 
oncile in my own mind why we should 
lend money to a foreign government at 1 
percent for 10 years when the U.S. Gov- 
ernment must pay four or five times that 
rate and charges the American citizen 
at least twice as much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF TARIFF SCHED- 
ULES WITH RESPECT TO CLAS- 
SIFICATION OF CHINESE GOOSE- 
BERRIES—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 264 


Mr. HOLLINGS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 2155) to amend the 
Tariff Schedule of the United States with 
respect to the classification of Chinese 
gooseberries, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1967—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 265 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment today to H.R. 12080, 
the proposed Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967, on behalf of myself and 
Senators BARTLETT, BAYH, BREWSTER, 
CLARK, GRUENING, INOUYE, KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts, KENNEDY of New York, 
Lone of Missouri, MANSFIELD, McGee, 
McINTYRE, MaGnuson, Morse, Moss, NEL- 
SON, PELL, TYDINGS, and YARBOROUGH. 

This amendment is identical to S. 17, 
a bill which I introduced on the opening 
day of Congress to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide cover- 
age toward the costs of prescribed drugs 
under the medicare program, 

It is no secret that the cost of pre- 
scribed drugs represents a significant 
and recurring item of medical expense to 
older Americans. During 1965, persons 
age 65 and over spent over $600 million 
at the retail level for prescribed drugs. 
They spent several hundred million dol- 
lars more for nonpreseribed drugs and 
drug sundries. Apart from the medica- 
tions required as a result of acute illness, 
there are the recurrent and repeated 
costs of prescribed drugs necessary to 
the treatment of chronic illnesses. More 
than 3 million older people each spend 
more than $100 a year for medicine, in- 
cluding at least 600,000 persons whose 
drug expenses alone exceed $250 annual- 
ly. 
Needless to say, these expenses have 
fallen heavily on those who are least able 
to pay for the cost of these drugs so es- 
sential to their health and life. I speak 
of our elderly most of which are living 
on a meager fixed income. A fixed income 
which every day they see shrink as a 
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result of rising prices. The burden as so 
many letters attest, has been too great 
for many to bear. We must move to assist 
them. That is the purpose of my amend- 
ment. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
amend the present medicare program so 
as to add a benefit for drugs prescribed 
outside of a hospital or nursing home. A 
schedule of allowances toward the cost 
of covered drugs will be established by a 
high-level formulary committee. This 
committee will base the allowance for a 
particular drug on the lowest cost prod- 
uct of the drug which is of proper qual- 
ity, plus a factor representing a profes- 
sional fee covering the professional serv- 
ices overhead and fair profit for the 
pharmacist. 

The patient would pay the pharmacist 
directly and then be reimbursed accord- 
ing to the amount allowed for that drug 
by the formulary committee. These bene- 
fits would be paid only after the indi- 
vidual has paid the first $25 of drugs ex- 
pense himself. 

A basic listing of drugs for which al- 
lowances may be paid will be prepared 
by a committee consisting of the Surgeon 
General of the United States, the Com- 
missioner of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and the Director of the 
National Institutes of Health. This com- 
mittee will be aided by seven advisers se- 
lected by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare from national or- 
ganizations concerned with pharmacy 
such as the Council on Drugs of the 
American Medical Association, American 
Public Health Association, American So- 
ciety of Hospital Pharmacists, American 
Association of Colleges of Apothecaries, 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and others. 

I would like to stress that this legisla- 
tion in no way interferes with a doctor's 
right to prescribe a drug by trade name 
if he wishes, or with the patients’ right 
to have an allowance toward the cost of 
that drug. However, if they wish to use 
the higher priced version of a drug, re- 
imbursement will be made on the basis 
of the allowance established for the low- 
est priced version of the drug of accepta- 
ble quality. 

These new benefits would be added to 
part B as of July 1, 1969, and would be 
accompanied by an increase in part B 
premiums of approximately $1 monthly 
per beneficiary. The Federal Government 
would pay 50 cents and the participant 
50 cents of this amount. 

I realize that in this crucial time in our 
Nation’s economic history, there is great 
concern over the need to control expend- 
itures. There is subsequently a reluc- 
tance to venture into new programs. I 
can appreciate this concern for it ex- 
presses my feelings also. 

However, I wish to point out to my 
colleagues that the effective date of my 
measure would not be until July 1, 1969. 
No Federal appropriation would be re- 
quired until 2 full years from now, 
thus, it will not effect the crucial period 
through which we are now passing. But, 
we will have those 2 years to tool up for 
this benefit in responsible and orderly 
fashion. 
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Of course, if circumstances are such 
that it becomes impossible to finance the 
drugs benefit in 1969, the Congress could 
at that time postpone the effective date 
of this benefit. Nonetheless, enactment 
of this amendment now will leave us in 
a position to provide this vitally needed 
benefit at the first feasible opportunity. 

I wish to stress that this is an amend- 
ment which originated in the Congress. 
I point this out because I have no doubt 
that the administration will request such 
a drugs benefit in the next year or so. 
Congress, however, is fully capable of 
originating workable solutions to real 
problems confronting our citizens. We 
should act on our own now and not wait. 

In closing, I would like to state that 
I am happy to see and join with Senator 
RussELL Lonc in his amendment to the 
Social Security Amendments of 1967. 
Senator Long’s amendment, formerly in- 
troduced as S. 1303, would establish 
means for assuring that only drugs of 
proper quality would be paid for under 
those Medicare and Welfare programs 
financed by the Federal Government and 
that the drugs would be paid for on an 
economical basis. 

Senator Long’s bill does not add a new 
benefit; my bill does. The two bills are 
not competing bills, they complement 
each other. Both measures are needed to 
insure that our elderly citizens receive 
proper medication at the least possible 
cost. I recommend both bills to my col- 
leagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 265) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 265 

On page 69, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

“COVERAGE OF CERTAIN DRUG EXPENSES UNDER 
PART B OF TITLE XVIII OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT 
“Sec. 142. (a) Section 1832(a) of the So- 

cial Security Act is amended (1) by striking 

out “and” at the end of paragraph (1), (2) 

by striking out the period at the end of para- 

graph (2) and inserting in leu thereof “; 
and” and (3) by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“*(3) entitlement to be paid for allowable 
expenses (as defined in section 1845(a) (2), 
or, if lower, actual expenses, incurred by him 
for the purchase of qualified drugs (as de- 
fined in subsection (a) (1) of such section).’ 

“(b) Section 1833(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed (1) by inserting ‘or qualified drugs’ after 
‘incurs expenses for services’, (2) by striking 
out the period at the end of paragraph (2) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘; and’, and 
(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

3) in the case of expenses covered under 
section 1832 (a) (3) —100 per centum of such 
expenses. 

“(c) Section 1833 (b) of such Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“*(b)(1) Before applying subsection (a) 
with respect to expenses, for services referred 
to in paragraphs (1) and (2) thereof, which 
are incurred by an individual during any 
calendar year, the total amount of the ex- 
penses incurred, for such services, by such 
individual during such year (which would, 
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except for this paragraph, constitute in- 
curred expenses from which benefits payable 
under subsection (a), with respect to which 
services referred to in paragraphs (1) and 
(2) thereof, are determinable) shall be re- 
duced by a deductible of $25; except that 
(A) the amount of the deductible for such 
calendar year as so determined shall first be 
reduced by the amount of any such expenses 
incurred by such individual in the last three 
months of the preceding calendar year (or 
regarded under clause (B) as incurred in 
such preceding year with respect to such 
services furnished in such last three months) 
and applied toward such individual's deduct- 
ible under this paragraph for such preceding 
year, and (B) the amount of any deduction 
imposed under section 1813 (a) (2) (A) with 
respect to outpatient hospital diagnostic 
services furnished in any calendar year shall 
be regarded as such an expense incurred un- 
der this part for such year. 

“*(2) Before applying subsection (a) with 
respect to expenses for qualifled drugs re- 
ferred to in paragraph (3) thereof, which are 
incurred by an individual during any calen- 
dar year, the total amount of the expenses 
incurred, for such qualified drugs, by such 
individual during such year (which would, 
except for this paragraph, constitute in- 
curred expenses from which benefits payable 
under subsection (a), with respect to quali- 
fied drugs, are determinable) shall be reduced 
by a deductible of $25; except that the 
amount of the deductible for such calendar 
year as so determined shall first be reduced 
by the amount of any such expenses incurred 
by such individual in the last three months 
of the preceding calendar year and applied 
toward such individual’s deductible under 
this paragraph for such preceding year. For 
purposes of determining amounts to be 
counted toward meeting the $25 deductible 
imposed by the preceding sentence, there 
shall not be included any expense incurred 
for any drug or biological which is in excess 
of the allowable expense (as defined in sec- 
tion 1845 (a) (2)) of such drug or biological.“ 

„d) Part B of title XVIII of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sections: 

“*ALLOWABLE EXPENSES FOR QUALIFIED DRUGS 
“ ‘Sec. 1845. (a) For purposes of this part— 
“*(1) the term “qualified drug” means a 

drug or biological which is included among 

the items approved by the Formulary Com- 

mittee (established pursuant to section 1846 

(a)). 

“*(2) the term “allowable expense” when 

used in connection with any quantity of a 

qualified drug, means the amount established 

with regard to such quantity of such drug 
by the Formulary Committee and approved 
by the Secretary. 

“*(b) Amounts to which an individual is 
entitled by reason of the provisions of sec- 
tion 1832(a) (3) shall be paid directly to such 
individual or, if such individual has assigned 
his right to receive any such amount to an- 
other person, the amount so assigned shall 
be paid to such other person. No individual 
shall be paid any amount by reason of the 
provisions of section 1832 (a) (3) prior to the 
presentation by him (or by another on his 
behalf) of documentary or other proof sat- 
isfactory to the Secretary establishing his en- 
titlement thereto. 

“*(c) The benefits provided by reason of 
section 1882 (a) (3) may be paid by the Sec- 
retary or the Secretary may utilize the serv- 
ice of carriers for the administration of such 
benefits under contracts entered into between 
the Secretary and such carriers for such pur- 
pose. To the extent determined by the Secre- 
tary to be appropriate, the provisions relating 
to contracts entered into pursuant to section 
1842 shall be applicable to contracts entered 
into pursuant to this subsection. 

“FORMULARY COMMITTEE 

“ ‘Sec. 1846. (a) There is hereby established 

a Formulary Committee to consist of the 
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Surgeon General of the Public Health Sery- 
ice, the Commissioner of the Food and Drug 
Administration, and the Director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

„b) (1) It shall be the duty of the Formu- 
lary Committee, with the advice and assist- 
ance of the Formulary advisory group (estab- 
lished pursuant to section 1847) to— 

“*(A) determine which drugs and biologi- 
cals shall constitute qualified drugs for pur- 
poses of the benefits provided under section 
1832(a); and 

„B) determine, with the approval of the 
Secretary the allowable expense, for purposes 
of such benefits, of the various quantities of 
any drug determined by the Committee to 
constitute a qualified drug; and 

“(C) publish and disseminate at least 
once each calendar year among individuals 
insured under this part, physicians, pharma- 
cists, and other interested persons, in accord- 
ance with directives of the Secretary, an al- 
phabetic list naming each drug or biological 
by its established name as defined in the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as 
amended, and by each other name by which 
it is commonly known, which is a qualified 
drug together with the allowable expense of 
various quantities thereof, and if any such 
drug or biological is known by a trade name, 
the established name shall also appear with 
such trade name. 

“*(2)(A) Any drug or biological included 
on the list of qualified drugs shall, if listed 
by established name, also be listed by its 
trade name or names, if any. 

“*(B) Drugs and biologicals shall be de- 
termined to be qualified drugs if they can 
legally be obtained by the user pursuant only 
to a prescription of a lawful prescriber; ex- 
cept that the Formulary Committee may in- 
clude certain drugs and biologicals not re- 
quiring such a prescription if it determines 
such drugs or biologicals to be of a lifesaving 
nature. 

“*(C) In the interest of orderly, economi- 
cal, and equitable administration of the 
benefits provided under section 1832(a) (3), 
the Formulary Committee may, by regula- 
tion, provide that a drug or biological other- 
wise regarded as being a qualified drug shall 
not be so regarded when prescribed in un- 
usual quantities. 

“*(3) In determining the allowable ex- 
pense for any quantity of any qualified drug, 
the Formulary Committee shall be guided by 
the acquisition cost to the ultimate dis- 
penser (generally, community pharmacists) 
for the quantities most frequently prescribed 
plus a reasonable professional fee for dis- 
pensing to the patient the prescription or 
other authorized lifesaving drugs, or biologi- 
cals not requiring a prescription, with a view 
to determining with respect to each quali- 
fied drug a schedule of prices for various 
quantities thereof. In any case in which a 
drug or biological is available by established 
name as defined in the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, as amended, and one or 
more trade names any one of which is dif- 
ferent from such established name, the cost 
of such drug or biological, for purposes of the 
preceding sentence, shall be deemed to be 
the lowest cost of such drug, however 
named, which is of a quality acceptable to 
the Formulary Committee. Whenever the low- 
est cost (to the ultimate dispensers thereof) 
of a particular drug or biological differs in 
the various regions of the United States, the 
Formulary Committee shall establish, for the 
various regions of the United States, separate 
schedules of allowable expense with respect 
to such drug or biological so as to reflect 
the lowest cost at which such drug or bio- 
logical is generally available to the ultimate 
dispensers thereof in each such region. 


“ ‘ADVISORY GROUP TO FORMULARY COMMITTEE 

“ ‘Sec. 1847. (a) For the purpose of assist- 
ing the Formulary Committee to carry out its 
duties and functions, the Secretary shall ap- 
point an advisory group to the Formulary 
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Committee (hereafter in this section referred 
to as the “advisory group”). The advisory 
group shall consist of seven members to be 
appointed by the Secretary. From time to 
time, the Secretary shall designate one of 
the members of the advisory group to serve 
as chairman thereof. The members shall be 
so selected that each represents one or more 
of the following national organizations: an 
organization of physicians, an organization of 
manufacturers of drugs, an organization of 
pharmacists, an organization of persons con- 
cerned with public health, an organization of 
hospital pharmacists, an organization of col- 
leges of medicine, an organization of colleges 
of pharmacy, and an organization of con- 
sumers. Each member shall hold office for a 
term of three years, except that any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior 
to the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
for the remainder of such term, and except 
that the terms of office of six of the members 
first taking office shall expire, as designated 
by the Secretary at the time of appointment, 
two at the end of the first year, and two at 
the end of the second year, and two at the 
end of the third year, after the date of ap- 
pointment. A member shall not be eligible to 
serve continuously for more than two terms. 

“*(b) Members of the advisory group, while 
attending meetings or conferences thereof 
or otherwise serving on business of the ad- 
visory group, shall be entitled to receive com- 
pensation at rates to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary, but not exceeding $75 per day, includ- 
ing travel time, and while so serving away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness they may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. 

“*(c) The advisory group is authorized 
to engage such technical assistance as may be 
required to carry out its functions, and the 
Secretary shall, in addition, make available 
to the advisory group such secretarial, cler- 
ical, and other assistance and such pertinent 
data obtained and prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare as 
the advisory group may require to carry out 
its functions.’ 

“(e) The amendments made by this section 
shall become effective on July 1, 1969.” 


AMENDMENT NO. 266 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana (for himself, 
Mr. Netson, Mr. Morse, and Mr. MoN- 
TOYA) submitted an amendment, intend- 
ed to be proposed by them, jointly, to 
House bill 12080, supra, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Jorpan] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 2000) to amend 
title IV of the Housing Act of 1950 to au- 
thorize annual grants to reduce the cost 
of private borrowing by educational in- 
stitutions as an alternative form of as- 
sistance to the direct college housing 
loans presently provided for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SENATE 
RESOLUTION 151 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that on Wednesday, 
August 16, 1967, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations will hold a public hearing 
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on Senate Resolution 151. This resolu- 
tion, which I introduced on July 31, pro- 
vides that the term “national commit- 
ment” is understood to result from noth- 
ing less than formal action taken by the 
legislative and executive branches pur- 
suant to established constitutional proce- 
dures. 

The hearing will be held at 10 a.m., 
in room 4221 of the New Senate Office 
Building. The witness will be Prof. Ruhl 
J. Bartlett, of the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, Tufts University. Profes- 
sor Bartlett has written extensively in 
the field of foreign policy, his most recent 
contribution being “Policy and Power: 
Two Centuries of American Foreign Pol- 
icy.” 

The hearing scheduled for Wednesday 
is the first in a series which will be held 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
on the question of what constitutes a 
“national commitment.” The next hear- 
ing is to be held on Thursday, August 17, 
at which time Under Secretary of State 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach will testify. 

In addition, the committee has sched- 
uled a hearing on August 23 to receive 
testimony from Senator Sam J. ERVIN, JR., 
of North Carolina, and Mr. W. Stull Holt, 
a professor of history at the University 
of Washington. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS OF SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON BUSINESS AND COM- 
MERCE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Busi- 
ness and Commerce of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, I wish to an- 
nounce the following hearings: 

On August 17, for the consideration of 
S. 1532, regarding performance bond 
requirements for public work construc- 
tion; S. 1534, regarding the closing of 
streets in urban renewal areas; S. 1629, 
regarding joint contracting for govern- 
ments in the National Capital region; 
and H.R. 2529, regarding priority rights 
for reestablishment of businesses dis- 
placed in Southwest Washington; on Au- 
gust 25, for the consideration of S. 1739, 
to prohibit the business of debt adjust- 
ing in the District of Columbia; and on 
August 29, for the consideration of S. 
1941, to prevent, abate, and control air 
pollution in the District of Columbia. 

All hearings will commence at 10 
o’clock a.m. in the District of Columbia 
Committee hearing room, 6226 New Sen- 
ate Office Building. Any person who 
wishes to testify or submit a statement 
for inclusion in the record regarding any 
of the bills should communicate as soon 
as possible with the District of Colum- 
bia Committee, room 6222, New Senate 
Office Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON ELEC- 
TORAL COLLEGE REFORM 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments, I wish to announce 
additional hearings on electoral college 
reform. The hearings are scheduled to 
begin at 10 on August 21, 22, and 23. 
They will be held in room 318, Old Sen- 
ate Office Building. 
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MONTANA SENATORS SUPPORT SEN- 
ATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 25 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
people of Montana have been for some 
time extremely concerned about the con- 
tinuing efforts being made by the rail- 
roads to merge and consolidate their 
services. Withdrawal and consolidation 
of rail transportation now have a new 
ally in the Post Office Department. The 
Department has announced tentative 
plans for discontinuing railway post office 
car service in Montana and neighboring 
States. 

Despite the presentations being made 
by postal officials, the Montana congres- 
sional delegation is very much opposed 
to this plan. I am not, and I know my 
able colleague, Senator LEE METCALF, is 
not convinced the removing of railway 
post office car service is economical or 
that it will contribute to improved mail 
service. The removal of railway post office 
cars and the reduced revenue which will 
affect the railroads merely contribute to 
their presentations before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The Senate Commerce Subcommittee 
on Surface Transportation is now con- 
sidering Senate Concurrent Resolution 
25, providing for a moratorium on cur- 
tailment of railroad services. Senator 
MetcatF and I strongly support this 
legislation. 

The 1960’s have witnessed a piecemeal 
withdrawal of transportation services, 
especially in the midwest and west. This 
trend should be reversed. There is a great 
need for improved and expanded serv- 
ices through surface transportation. The 
enactment of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 25 will give us time to develop some 
new and constructive solutions. 

Mr. President, Senator METCALF has 
presented a full statement of our views 
to the senior Senator from Ohio, Mr. 
LauscHE, chairman of the subcommittee. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
statement printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR LEE METCALF BEFORE 
THE SENATE COMMERCE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
SURFACE TRANSPORTATION IN SUPPORT OF 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 25, JULY 
31, 1967 
Mr. Chairman, the Post Office Department 

has recommended another discontinuance of 
railroad post office service for reasons of 
economy. Senator Mansfield and I both feel 
this would be a serious mistake. The loss of 
revenue to the railroads from this discon- 
tinuance will certainly lead to a further de- 
cline in passenger service, already limited, 
that will deprive people in many rural areas 
of a major source of public transportation. 
Add to this the inevitable dislocation of 
freight service—of wheat, cattle, lumber and 
minerals out of Montana and farm mach- 
inery and foodstuffs into Montana—to 
name only our own state and we can show 
you reverse economy. 

The Post Office Department quite properly 
addresses itself to economy and efficiency in 
its operations, but its unilateral actions in 
exercising Such economies are the proper 
subject for this Committee’s consideration 
and give rise to the legislation before you 
today. Legislators are bound to look at the 
ancillaries—at the effects beyond the doors of 
the Post Office—for to save a little here and 
to spend more across the street, while dis- 
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locating the economy of several states, is 
do-si-do bookkeeping and is neither eco- 
nomical nor efficient. 

Senator Mansfield and I both support as 
strongly as we can Senate Concurrent Re- 
solution 25 to make it possible for this gov- 
ernment to work in an orderly, comprehen- 
sive fashion with reference to all factors 
and not simply in piecemeal measures of 
dubious value to one segment at the expense 
of another, larger area. The resolution au- 
thorizes a broad study by the Department 
of Transportation of rail transportation, in- 
cluding “a determination of the possibilities 
of developing economical means to continue 
and provide additional rail service to small 
communities not located in areas of dense 
population.” 

The single comprehensive study of trans- 
portation in the United States done by the 
Congress was the Doyle Report of 1961. Since 
that time, we have seen a revolution in trans- 
portation. The tangle of highways spread 
across the country becomes increasingly con- 
gested and inadequate to meet the needs of 
the public. Advanced forms of ground trans- 
portation, such as those now being investi- 
gated at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, have been developed. Yet, in the 
past six years, the Congress has made no gen- 
eral study of transportation, and specifically 
of one of the most important forms of trans- 
portation, the railroads. Nor are there plans 
to do so, unless we enact S. Con. Res. 25. 

It is our responsibility to reconcile the 
public’s need for continued rail service and 
more efficient delivery of mail. The Resolu- 
tion which I am cosponsoring would express 
the sense of the Congress that there should 
be no change in existing arrangements for 
railroad mail transport and that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should not ap- 
prove any further abandonment of passenger 
service, until the Department of Transporta- 
tion has had time to study the railroads. 
A comprehensive study of trains, especially 
in relation to rural areas, is desperately 
needed. This Resolution would allow such a 
study to be made without disrupting more 
lives by a hasty discontinuance of necessary 
railroad service. 

As a result of a Post Office study of the 
transportation service between Chicago, St. 
Paul-Minneapolis and the Pacific Northwest, 
that Department plans to discontinue rail- 
road post office cars on twenty-four trains. 
The trains involved are: 

Milwaukee Railroad trains 58, 4, 5, 6 be- 
tween Chicago and Minneapolis, and trains 
56 and 1 between La Crosse, Wisconsin and 
St. Paul. 

Burlington Railroad trains 24, 25, 47 and 
48 between Chicago, Savanna, Illinois, and 
Minneapolis. 

Northern Pacific trains 1 and 2 between 
Minneapolis and Spokane, trains 25 and 26 
between Dickenson, North Dakota, and 
Spokane, trains 3 and 4 between St. Paul and 
Jamestown, North Dakota and trains 11 and 
12 between International Fall, Minnesota and 
St. Paul. 

Great Northern trains 27 and 28/14 be- 
tween St. Paul and Spokane and trains 31 
and 32 between Williston, North Dakota and 
Spokane. 

Spokane, Pasco and Portland Railroad 
trains 1 and 2 between Spokane and Portland. 

Of the five railroads involved in this dis- 
continuance, four of them are now petition- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
merger. The Great Northern, the Northern 
Pacific, the Pacific Coast, the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy and the Spokane, Port- 
land and Seattle railroads are petitioning to 
merge into one single company (Interstate 
Commerce Commission Finance Docket 
21478). The Milwaukee 18 petitioning to 
merge with the Chicago and, Northwestern 
Railroad (Finance Docket 24182). - 

As in the case of other mergers, these 
would eliminate competition and the effi- 
ciency which results from it, they would lead 
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to the development of monopoly. There 
would be far reaching damage to local com- 
munities resulting from the loss of essential 
rail service. 

The Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific railroads applied for merger in the 
spring of 1961 and their appeal was denied, 
It would be infinitely more difficult to deny 
their petition if they are deprived of the 
revenue from the RPO cars. And if the two 
companies merge, Montana would be left 
with only two competing transcontinental 
railroads. 

Of the money the Post Office Department 
spends for train transportation, more than 
20% is spent on railway post office cars. 
The loss in revenue to the trains involved 
in the discontinuance will be significant. 
The Northern Pacific will suffer an im- 
mediate revenue loss of $1,180,309 a year 
and the Great Northern will lose $1,222,000 
per annum, according to spokesmen for the 
lines 


Both the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific may be forced to discontinue pas- 
senger service because of this loss of revenue. 
The Great Northern already claims an out- 
of-pocket loss of $3 million per year on 
the trains involved in the discontinuance, 
Because almost 50%of the revenue on pas- 
senger trains comes from mail services, ac- 
cording to officials of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific, the loss of revenue from 
post office cars would be the crucial factor 
in their decision to seek to discontinue 
passenger service. “The revenues to be re- 
ceived for handling and transporting the 
remaining mails in storage service would 
definitely not justify continuation of the 
excellent transcontinental passenger train 
service,” a Northern Pacific official testified 
at a recent hearing in Montana. 

There is no question that any significant 
reduction in rail revenue results in decrease 
in rail service. 

A recent example is an item in the column 
entitled “Among the Railroads” in the July 
25, 1967, issue of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. The item reads: 

“Trains continue to be dropped here and 
there around the country, and some of the 
blame is being laid by carriers at the door 
of the Post Office Department. The reason is 
that the postal authorities are switching mail 
carrying from trains to trucks and airlines. 
It says big savings and better service result; 
but for the railroads, loss of mail contracts 
can mean extinction for certain trains. 

“A recent discontinuance was the well- 
known Prospector, which nightly sped be- 
tween Denver and Salt Lake City in both 
directions over the Rio Grande. As it was 
the last sleeper service between these points, 
it loss will be felt. It had been losing 
money, but the end of the mail contract 
made its demise certain. In the same diffi- 
culty were the overnight trains between 
Nashville and Memphis on the L & N. They 
too are gone, and with them went the last 
rail service between Tennessee's largest city 
and its capital. 

“Coming off Aug. 1, according to the II- 
inois Central, will be its Louisiana & Creole 
between Memphis and New Orleans. The 
road puts its losses on these trains at 
$600,000 annually.” 

Past decisions by railroads to discontinue 
passenger service have often left rural towns 
without rail transportation. A single discon- 
tinuance (Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Finance Docket 24404) left 20 towns 
without train service. Another discontinu- 
ance now being considered by the Interstate 
Commission (Finance Docket 23820) would 
leave 18 towns absolutely without rail serv- 
ice. Passenger service has been discontinued 
on more than 120 trains in the past ten years, 
at least in large part as a result of the loss 
of mail revenue. 

Not only is there an inconvenience to the 
towns which are deprived of passenger serv- 
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ice but we must also consider the effect on 
the postal clerks who serve in these cars and 
the railroad workers who load and unload 
the mail. The absolute number of clerks who 
will be dislocated because of the proposed 
discontinuance is not very great. But, we 
must look at the larger pattern, not simply 
at a single detail. Out of 33,000 railroad 
office clerks in 1952 there are only 9,000 left. 
These men live in small towns and it is often 
impossible to relocate them in the tiny post 
offices serving their towns. They must sell 
their homes and be relocated in towns hun- 
dreds of miles away. The loss of these clerks 
and the subsequent loss of railway service 
has significant repercussions on the economy 
of small towns. In no instance has a member 
of the Montana Chamber of Commerce fav- 
ored the discontinuance, all have opposed 
the proposal. 

The Post Office Department is replacing 
railroad post office cars with trucks and air- 
planes in order to give overnight delivery of 
first class mail, instead of the slightly less 
efficient service the people of Montana and 
neighboring states now enjoy. Many doubt 
whether delivery would be faster using air 
and highway transportation because of un- 
certain weather conditions in the winter. 
Former Montana Governor Bonner said, “I 
don’t think you can have overnight delivery 
in Montana.” When the saving in mail de- 
livery time is relatively small, a question of 
policy priority is certainly raised. The Post 
Office has properly considered its own reduc- 
tion of cost, although it could not tell me 
what this saving would be, but we must con- 
sider the larger social cost. The Montana 
Railroad and Public Service Commission 
warned, “We can't help but look at this as 
one broad picture which will be to the detri- 
ment of states.” 

Railroads are public carriers, trucks are 
not. Airplanes do not serve nearly the num- 
ber of towns served by trains. The shift of 
mail revenue from public to private carriers 
will have grave implications for people living 
in small towns. It may leave them without 
public transportation. 

In the last general study this Committee 
did of transportation in the United States, 
the Committee determined that “federal 
transportation procurement for mail is not 
obliged to consider the effect on public serv- 
ice and has been so administered as to reduce 
the amount of public carrier service operat- 
ing in rural areas.” 

In every discontinuance of public carrier 
service, the passengers and shippers who can- 
not provide their own transportation are de- 
prived of a socially and economically essen- 
tial service. In seeking to improve mail de- 
livery, the Doyle Report found that the Post 
Office has diverted mail from the trains in 
increasing amounts causing passenger service 
to be abandoned. According to the 1966 Re- 
port by The National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners: “The policies 
and practices of an agency of the federal gov- 
ernment, Post Office Department, have 80 
adversely affected railroad passenger train 
revenue as to now become the principal, if 
not sole cause, of loss of trains which would 
otherwise have continued to serve the 
public.” 

The present statutes require bids for mail 
transportation service. The contracts have all 
too frequently gone to private carriers, thus 
preventing the postal revenue from support- 
ing any type of public transportation. The 
Doyle study concluded that “federal trans- 
portation purchasing should support com- 
mon carriers to the maximum reasonable ex- 
tent.” The continuation of railway post office 
cars is certainly reasonable. 

The Post Office De ent has searched 
vigorously for the cheapest possible mode of 
transportation. But these modes have been 
largely private contractors, not public car- 
riers. In the attempt to serve the people, let 
us not forget the people we serve. We are 
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certain that this Committee will look beyond 
the single point of cost and efficiency of mail 
service to the entire pattern of transporta- 
tion in the United States. Loss of mail reve- 
nue leads to discontinuance of passenger 
service. Passenger service on trains is already 
being abandoned at an alarming rate which 
is continuing to increase, leaving people 
without a vital public service. Present postal 
railroad operations and railway passenger 
service should be continued while the De- 
partment of Transportation investigates the 
railroad industry and determines how the 
trains can best serve the public and the post 
office. 


BIG HOLE NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, August 26, a groundbreaking 
ceremony will be held in the Big Hole 
Valley in western Montana, signifying 
the beginning of construction on new 
facilities at the site of a historic Indian 
battle. The monument is under the man- 
agement of the National Park Service and 
is west of the community of Wisdom. The 
monument commemorates the site of one 
of the most spectacular battles in the re- 
treat of Chief Joseph and the Nez Perce 
Indians to the Canadian border in 1877. 
This is a ceremony I would like very 
much to attend, but it does not look as 
though it will be possible. One of the most 
interesting aspects of the program sched- 
uled is that one of the participants will 
be the last known survivor of the Big 
Hole Battle. He is Josiah Red Wolf, 94 
years old, and a member of the Nez Perce 
Tribe, now living in Idaho. This battle- 
field monument has been enthusiastically 
received by the people of western Mon- 
tana, and, because of the cooperation ex- 
tended by the National Park Service, we 
will soon have another fine addition to 
the many recreation and tourist facili- 
ties in the Big Sky Country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
feature story which appeared in the 
August 6, 1967, issue of the Montana 
Standard, as well as the Sunday editions 
of most of Montana’s dailies. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bre HOLE BATTLE Survivor WILL ATTEND 

90TH YEAR CEREMONIES 
(By Jane Totman Lord) 

Wispom.—The last known survivor of the 
Big Hole Battle will return to commemorate 
the battle’s 90th anniversary and to watch 
the groundbreaking ceremonies for an en- 
larged museum, visitor center and park 
facilities. 

Josiah Red Wolf, 94, of the Nez Perce tribe 
near Spaulding, Idaho, will join John Mc- 
Laughlin, superintendent of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, when McLaughlin turns the first 
shovel of earth for the construction of the 
$300,000 park facilities at the battle site west 
of Wisdom. 

The groundbreaking is scheduled Aug. 26, 
more than two weeks after the 90th anni- 
versary of the Aug. 9 battle, according to 
Walter L. Bailey, battlefield management 
assistant. 

Officials from Butte, Dillon, Hamilton, 
Anaconda and the towns in the Big Hole 
Valley have been invited to be present along 
with Montana Congressional delegates, Sens. 
Mike Mansfield and Lee Metcalf and Rep. 
Arnold Olson. > 

Also y is Richard Halfmoon, leader 
of the Nez Perce at the Lapwai Reservation 
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near Spaulding, and a delegation from his 
tribe. 


The development is situated near Highway 
43 and will consist of a building to house 
the expanded museum, park service offices 
and visitor center. A second building will 
have four apartments for the permanent 
park staff, Bailey said. 

The only permanent park staff member at 
present is Elroy W. Bolin, ranger for the 
battlefield, 

After completion of the facilities next 
spring, the battlefield will have a superin- 
tendent, a permanent historian and mainte- 
nance Officer and eventually a naturalist and 
the usual summer crew. 

“The area is not a natural park; it is 
strictly historical,” Bailey said. “This is the 
reason that we won’t have a naturalist right 
away.” 

The buildings on the present battlefield 
site will be removed and a portion of the 
access road from the highway will be changed, 

“The new portion of the access road will 
be finished by mid-August,” Bailey said, “and 
the old entrance to the battlefield will be 
changed at that time.” 


INDIANS ALONG RIVER 


When the battle began on the morning 
of Aug. 9, 1877, the Indians were camped 
cong the river where the original attack took 
P š 

Bailey said the park service does not own 
the land where the Indian village stood al- 
though it hopes to acquire it. This would 
provide a self-guiding rail from the new 
museum throughout the area where the In- 
dians were camped and on to the present 
area. 

“The Indian is important because 
the main part of the battle took place there 
and most of the casualties were suffered 
there. Then, the troops retreated to the hill 
and were put under siege. The area which 
was under siege is the only part which can 
be toured by visitors at present,” Bailey 
noted. 

The Battle of the Big Hole was part of 
the retreat of five tribes of Nez Perce In- 
dians from Idaho toward the Canadian 
border during the summer of 1877. 

The Indians were to be confined to a reser- 
vation in Idaho and fied under the leadership 
of Chief Joseph. By the time they reached 
the Big Hole Valley in early August of 1877 
they had fought several battles with the 
Army. 

Col. John Gibbon, commander of troops in 
Montana Territory, and his men followed the 
Indians into the Big Hole and succeeded in 
a surprise attack on the Nez Perce camped 
in the 89 tepees pitched along the river. 
Many women and children were killed. 

Gibbon’s troops were forced to retreat 
across the river to the point where the bat- 
tlefield monument now stands. The soldiers 
were kept under seige until the evening of 
Aug. 10 when food and supplies arrived. 

After the battle Chief Joseph and his Nez 
Perce moved south into Yellowstone Park 
and then to the Canadian border. As the In- 
dians prepared to cross into Canada near 
Bearpaw Mountain, Col. Nelson A. Miles and 
his forces attacked. 

Six days later Chief Joseph surrendered 
saying, “My people needed rest—we wanted 

” 


In the Battle of the Big Hole, Chief Joseph 

lost 89 of his people; it was reported 50 of the 

dead were women and children. The Army 
buried 29 soldiers and listed 40 wounded. 


TEPEES TO BE AT SITE 

At the site of the groundbreaking Bailey 
said there will be several authentic Nez 
Perce Indian tepees made by an 80-year-old 
Indian from the Lapwai Reservation where 
Chief Joseph and his people eventually 
settled. 

The tepees would be moved to the original 
site of the Indian village if the land is ac- 
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quired. Bailey said the park service would 
mark the positions of some of the leaders’ 
tepees and the firing lines of the government 
troops. 

A great deal of information about the bat- 
tle area and the Indian village is due to the 
work of a Yakima, Wash., lawyer, L. V. Mc- 
Whorter, a friend of the Nez Perce tribe. In 
1928 he went with Yellow Wolf and several 
other participants in the campaign of 1877 
and they retraced the battle trail from 
Idaho to Northern Montana. 

At each spot where any of the Indians 
could recall a skirmish or anything of im- 
portance, a stake was driven into the ground 
and McWhorter kept notes and maps of the 
trails. From his notes and from the battle ac- 
counts by Indians, enlisted soldiers and civil- 
ian volunteers, the park service has been 
able to mark the spots where many of the 
men died. 

Some of the original trees and stumps 
which grew on the battlefield in 1877 still re- 
main although many have been braced with 
steel posts. 

During the 1920s the stumps were struck 
by the pine beetle blight which infested the 
Big Hole and in the early 1930s the Forest 
Service topped the trees and braced them to 
prevent their destruction. 

The trees have been treated with preserva- 
tives to ward off insects. 

The battlefield was declared a national 
military monument in 1883, the same time 
that the Custer Battlefield became a na- 
tional monument. 

As a military monument the Department 
of the Army took care of the battlegrounds 
until it was transferred to the Forest Service 
in 1907. The Big Hole National Battlefield 
was transferred to the National Park service, 
U.S. Department of Interior in 1950. 

Most of the development has been done 
since 1950, although the museum and house 
at the site date back to 1917. 

Until the new facilities are finished the 
battlefield is under the jurisdiction of the 
superintendent of Yellowstone National 
Park. 


U.S. INTERVENTION IN THE CONGO 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, on 
July 28, a group of 18 Republican Sena- 
tors signed and delivered to the White 
House a letter protesting our unilateral 
intervention in the Congo, objecting to 
the President’s action in committing mil- 
itary force in that area without having 
first consulted with the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress, and urging that he 
reconsider his action. 

Seventeen days have now gone by, and 
no reply has been received from the Pres- 
ident, with the exception of a brief note 
from a White House staff member, Mr. 
Mike Manatos, saying that the letter had 
been received and would be called to the 
attention of the President. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the letter and the text of the one ac- 
knowledgment dated July 31 be printed 
at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: We have viewed with 
serious concern the recent events that have 
transpired in the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo and are utterly dismayed by 
the unilateral action taken by the Execu- 
tive Department in deploying American 


military aircraft, materiel and personnel into 
the area. 
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This action was taken without prior con- 
sultation with appropriate committees of 
Congress, and the public was told that the 
purpose was to insure safety of Americans 
in the area. After the deployment, we were 
told that the action was motivated not for 
such purpose, but by the need of the gov- 
ernment of the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo for logistical support. 

It is our understanding that these air- 
craft and our personnel have engaged in 
more than 35 missions during which we 
have transported Congolese troops, vehicles, 
food and communications equipment around 
the Congo, and have transported aviation 
fuel for Congolese jet fighter aircraft manned 
by Ethiopian-trained pilots. 

It is our considered judgment that we 
have no political commitments necessitating 
such action; that the United States should 
not interject its military aircraft and per- 
sonnel into a local, internal dispute; that 
the safety of American civilian personnel 
could have been insured through use of 
civilian aircraft; and that we cannot police 
the world. 

For the foregoing reasons, we, the un- 
dersigned: 

(1) express our strong disapproval of your 
action in sending American military per- 
sonnel, materiel and aircraft into the Congo; 

(2) object most strenuously to the Execu- 
tive Department’s taking any such action 
without first consulting with and obtaining 
approval from the appropriate committees 
of Congress; and 

(3) urge you most strongly to reconsider 
your decision and to order our military air- 
craft, materiel and personnel back to their 
appropriate bases. 

Respectfully, 

Republican Senators: Dominick (Colo- 
rado), Curtis (Nebraska), Hansen (Wyo- 
ming), BAKER (Tennessee), BENNETT (Utah), 
Cartson (Kansas), Cotron (New Hamp- 
shire), Dmxsen (Illinois), FANNIN (Ari- 
zona), HICKENLOOPER (Iowa), HnusxA (Ne- 
braska), Jonna (Idaho), Munor (South 
Dakota), MurpHy (California), PEARSON 
(Kansas), THurmonp (South Carolina), 
Tower (Texas), WILLIAMS (Delaware). 


‘Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 31, 1967. 
Hon. PETER H. DOMINICK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PETE: Thank you for your letter of 
July 27 to the President commenting on 
United States policy with respect to the 
Congo. 

Your letter will be called to the attention 
of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANATOS, 
Administrative Assistant to the President. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, it now 
develops that there were more than three 
military aircraft involved in this action. 
There were the original three planes, and 
two supply or support aircraft as well, 
These are based on the Ascension, and 
have been used to bring equipment and 
supplies into the Congo. One of the origi- 
nal three aircraft was removed about 2 
weeks ago. Tho second one was removed 
about 10 days ago but the third is still 
there. An article in the morning Wash- 
ington Post indicates that the President 
not only has no intention of withdrawing 
them, but that he has every intention of 
reinforcing them if, in his opinion, it 
seems advisable. 

I wish to point out that, to the best 
of my knowledge, the President has not 
consulted on the advisability of this ac- 
tion with the appropriate committees of 
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Congress. He certainly did not do so be- 
fore he interjected the military aircraft 
into the Congo. As far as I know, there 
has been no recent action which would 
indicate that he has changed his mind, 
or that he intends to ask for any kind 
of approval from Congress of this action. 

Mr. President, a similar situation arose 
in 1960. On September 8, 1960, at a news 
conference held by President Eisenhower, 
the question came up on Soviet military 
intervention in the Congo, and this is 
what President Eisenhower said about it: 
EXCERPTS OF STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT EISEN- 

HOWER AT NEWS CONFERENCE ON SEPTEM- 

BER 7, 1960 

The United States deplores the unilateral 
action of the Soviet Union in supplying air- 
craft and other equipment for military pur- 
poses to the Congo, thereby aggravating an 
already serious situation which finds Afri- 
cans killing other Africans. If these planes 
are flown by Soviet military personnel this 
would be contrary to the principles so far 
applied regarding use in the Congo of mili- 
tary contingents from the larger powers. 

“As far as I know, these rules have pre- 
viously been upheld by the Soviet Union it- 
self. Therefore, it would be doubly serious 
if such participation by military units were 
part of an operation in the civil war which 
has recently taken on very ugly overtones. 

“The main responsibility in the case of 
the Congo has been thrown on the United 
Nations as the only organization able to act 
without adding to the risks of spreading the 
conflict. The United Nations maintains very 
strict principles regarding foreign military 
intervention in the Congo or in any coun- 
try. I am sure that within the limits set by 
the charter itself, the United Nations is do- 
ing what it can to uphold these principles 
and will do so in the future. 

“The Constitutional structure of the 
Congo Republic is a question which should 
be worked out peacefully by the Congolese 
themselves. 

“This objective is threatened by the Soviet 
action which seems to be motivated entirely 
by the Soviet Union’s political designs in 
Africa. I must repeat that the United States 
takes a most serious view of this action by 
the Soviet Union. In the interest of a peace- 
ful solution in Africa, acceptable to all par- 
ties concerned, I urge the Soviet Union to 
desist from its unilateral activities and to 
demand its support—to lend its support in- 
stead to the practice of collective effort 
through the United Nations.” 

A— [Continuing] And I might add that 
the United Nations intends—the United 
States intends to give its support to the 
United Nations to whatever degee they find 
it necessary within the limits of the charter 
to keep peace in this region. 


Mr. President, the foregoing state- 
ment was made by President Eisenhower 
in 1960. If one were to transpose the 
names of the countries, we are doing 
exactly, word for word, what President 
Eisenhower objected to at the time the 
Soviets were doing the same thing in 
1960. We are intervening unilaterally in 
a civil war in that country, transporting 
supplies, troops, equipment, and jet fuel 
into the interior of the Congo on behalf 
of the Mobutu government at a time 
when that government is molesting our 
people in that area. 

Mr. President, I was in touch today 
with personnel in the State Department. 
I asked whether the so-called merce- 
naries we are fighting had done anything 
to any American citizen, the State De- 
partment replied that they had not; the 
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only trouble has been with government 
people. Yet we are injecting ourselves 
into the matter, not having gone to the 
United Nations, and still supporting the 
Government which is following the 
course I mentioned. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorp two 
articles which were published in the 
Washington Post, one article being a 
United Press International news release, 
and the other a Reuters news release. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

L. B. J. To AID CONGOLESE IN LATEST CRISIS 


The Johnson Administration is determined 
to help the Congolese government through 
its latest crisis, despite the stoning of the 
U.S. Embassy in Kinshasa, the Congo capital, 
and mob violence against two Americans. 

President Johnson made this clear yester- 
day to President Gregoire Kayiband of 
Rwanda, a Congolese neighbor, at a meeting 
of the two Chiefs of State, U.S. officials said. 

The United States is providing logistical 
help for Congolese President Joseph Mobutu’s 
forces, which are seeking to quell a mer- 
cenary-led rebellion against the current re- 
gime. Mobutu intervened yesterday to help 
disperse the mobs in Kinshasa. 

Kayibanda said he was prepared to neu- 
tralize the Rwandan airport near Bukavu so 
that U.S. planes could use it to help the 
Congolese forces. 

But U.S. officials said that as long as the 
mercenaries hold Bukayu, the remaining U.S. 
C-130 transport plane in the Congo will not 
use the Rwandan field because planes cir- 
one to land could be hit by the mercenary 

forces. 


[From Reuters] 
Conco Moss Sack OFFICE OF BELGIUM 


BRAZZAVILLE, CONGO REPUBLIC, August 14.— 
Demonstrators sacked the Belgian Embassy in 
Kinshasa today, according to reports tele- 
phoned here from the capital of the former 
Belgian Congo. 

The demonstrators stoned white foreigners 
in the streets, leaving many injured, said the 
reports reaching Brazzaville, capital of the 
neighboring former French Congo. 

Almost 200,000 people, protesting white 
mercenary activity in the East Congo, re- 
portedly surged through Kinshasa’s streets, 
burning and ransacking foreign-owned 
buildings and cars. 

They tore down a large statue of the late 
King Albert I of Belgium in a main street 
and covered it with a black flag. 

[Some rocks were thrown through win- 
dows at the U.S. Embassy, United Press In- 
ternational reported, quoting an official in 
Washington. A UPI story from Brussels said 
the British Embassy also was attacked. It 
said at least two Americans, Air Force M/ 
Sgt. Homer L. Paulhus and his wife, were 
beaten by the Congolese.] 

The demonstrators dispersed only when 
President Joseph Mobutu arrived on the 
scene and appealed for order, the reports 
said. 

[In Brussels, Acting Foreign Minister Re- 
naat Van Elslande handed the Congolese 
charge d'affaires a note “energetically pro- 
testing” at the attack on the Embassy. The 
Belgian Foreign Ministry said the Kinshasa 
police did nothing to stop the attack on the 
Embassy, from which all the personnel had 
previously been evacuated.] 

Mobutu promised he would take steps to 
prevent similar incidents in the future. 

Kinshasa Radio said Congolese troops were 
advancing toward Bukavu, the East Congo 
provincial capital occupied last week by white 
mercenaries under Belgian Maj. Jean 
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Schramme. The mercenaries, along with for- 
mer gendarmes of Katanga province, went 
to Bukava after an uprising in Kisangani 
and two other cities last month. 

Belgium has repeatedly denied any sup- 
port for the action of Schramme’s mer- 
cenaries. 

[The Manchester Guardian said the situa- 
tion is complicated by the open sympathy 
shown the mercenaries in some Belgian news- 
papers, which represent Schramme and his 
150 white “volunteers” as the only repre- 
sentatives of law and order left in the coun- 
try.] 


WHY NOT ABOLISH THE SUBVER- 
SIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
introduced a bill (S. 2146) to abolish 
the Subversive Activities Control Board 
and to transfer its remaining activities, 
if any, to the Department of Justice. In 
connection with my bill, I review the 
nearly 17-year history of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board—a history 
marked by the decline of a Board which 
is now, for all practical purposes, de- 
funct. 

For the first 11 years of its existence, 
the SACB worked diligently to prove 
which people in this country were bona- 
fide members of the Communist Party, 
which organizations were Communist 
fronts, and which organizations were 
Communist infiltrated. The Board’s ef- 
forts were designed to make such people 
and organizations register with the U.S. 
Government as Communists, as required 
by the Subversive Activities Control Act 
of 1950. 

Because everyone in this country is 
assured the right of due process of law by 
the Constitution, the people and orga- 
nizations in question were allowed to 
appeal the Board’s orders to register. 
After years in the courts, the Supreme 
Court ruled in 1961 that, under the 1950 
statute, the Communist Party and its 
members were required to register. The 
Court ordered them to register, saying 
the petitioners’ claim of self-incrimina- 
tion was premature, but leaving the door 
open for cases which could test the fifth 
amendment claim. 

No list of party members was filed, and 
in 1965 the first test case Albertson 
against SACB, was decided by the High 
Court. The Court ruled that the SACB 
order to register violated the petitioners’ 
fifth amendment privilege against self- 
incrimination. In other words, the 
Board’s powers vis-a-vis individual mem- 
bers of the party were defunct. 

Later in 1965, cases involving the Amer- 
ican Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born and the Veterans of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Brigade were remanded 
by the Supreme Court for new hearings. 
The cases against these two supposed 
Communist front organizations had be- 
gun in the early 1950’s. Normal adjudi- 
cation procedures had taken so long that 
the Court felt the evidence in the two 
cases was stale in 1965. The SACB set 
dates for new hearings, but the Attorney 
General felt the current evidence was 
inadequate and obsolete, and he ordered 
that the cases be dropped. That precedent 
by the Attorney General meant that the 
Board’s cases against fronts were virtu- 
ally unmanageable. In other words, the 
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Board’s powers to control fronts were 
defunct. 

Last year, in June of 1966, the At- 
torney General dropped the major case 
before the Board concerning an alleged 
Communist-infiltrated organization. His 
action again was based on the fact that 
records and evidence were obsolete. In 
other words, the Board’s powers to order 
infiltrated groups to register were 
defunct. 

Mr. President, what is there left for 
the SACB to do? The courts have left the 
Board with virtually nothing to do. 

The last formal hearing by the SACB 
was late in 1965—that is, almost 2 years 
ago. That means the taxpayers have paid 
each of the five Board members nearly 
$52,000 since their last hearing. The 
Board has been appropriated nearly a 
million dollars in the last 2 years. That 
means that if the Board were to hold a 
hearing today, the taxpayers would have 
paid nearly a million dollars for the 
preparation of one hearing. But the fact 
of the matter is, Mr. President, that the 
Board is not going to have a hearing to- 
day, tomorrow, or any day in the fore- 
seeable future, because there is no truly 
active case before the Board, and the 
outlook is that there will be nothing for 
it to do in the future. 

Congress is being asked to appropriate 
$330,000 for the Board in the coming 
year. The Board members, who are vir- 
tually unemployed, each would receive 
another $26,000 next year. 

In the 1950’s, when the Board had 
substantial work to do, members included 
such men as a former Governor of Ohio, 
a former Governor of Arkansas, a former 
U.S. Senator from Washington, a former 
Member of Congress from Connecticut, 
former judges and other men who had 
been distinguished servants of the 
people, 

Now it is as we have a full-time, five- 
man court, without a single case before 
it. And there is no doubt, Mr. President, 
that if it were a court, Congress would 
not hesitate for 1 minute to abolish the 
five judgeship positions. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate acts 
favorably on the bill. 


HUMAN RIGHTS COVENANTS—CXX 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, today 
I briefly review the wording and pro- 
visions of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. This declaration is so 
similar to our own list of treasured free- 
doms that I cannot help but be dumb- 
founded at this body’s refusal to ratify 
the human rights covenants. 

When Thomas Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776, he 
penned a radical document. And it is 
still a radical document. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all Men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness—That 
to secure these Rights, Governments are 
instituted among Men, deriving their just 
Powers from the Consent of the Governed, 
that whenever any Form of Government be- 
comes destructive to these Ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter or abolish it, and 
to institute new Government, laying its 
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Foundation on such Principles, and organiz- 
ing its Powers in such Form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their Safety and 
Happiness, 


Those are big words, Mr, President, 
and they are words we are proud of. 
But how are they different from saying, 
in the words of the human rights dec- 
laration, that: 

It is essential, if man is not to be com- 
pelled to have recourse, as a last resort, to 
rebellion against tyranny and oppression, 
that human rights should be protected by 
the rule of law? 


Is it not in our tradition to recognize 
that: 

The inherent dignity and... the equal and 
inalienable rights of all members of the 
human family is the foundation of freedom, 
justice and peace in the world? 


Indeed it is. What is not in our tradi- 
tion is for the Senate to fail to ratify 
the human rights covenants. 

How can we make even a pretension to 
the title of world leader in human rights 
when we balk at declaring that “all 
human beings are born free and equal 
in dignity and spirit,” that “they are 
endowed with reason and conscience and 
should act toward one another in a spirit 
of brotherhood”? 

We abolished slavery in this country 
over 100 years ago; why should we not 
call for its abolition where it still exists? 

Who can find something questionable 
in a document that would guarantee citi- 
zens a fair trial? 

Mr. President, I ask, for the 120th time 
this year that the Senate ratify the dec- 
laration of individual independence, the 
human rights covenants. 


THE IMPROVING ECONOMIC CONDI- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Wall Street Journal in its August 9 edi- 
tion contained an article by Mr. Alfred 
Malabre, Jr. The article begins as fol- 
lows: 

The economic condition of the American 
Negro suggests one of the grimmer ironies 
in this summer's unfolding racial agony. Im- 
portant measures of well-being indicate re- 
cent marked improvement in the Negro’s 
condition. ... 


Mr. Malabre went on to cite statistics 
which he argued showed accelerated im- 
provement not only in an absolute sense 
but also relative to the economic condi- 
tion of whites. 

A generalization about so complex a 
phenomenon is extremely difficult at best. 
The data we have are far better than in 
previous history, but they are still not 
comprehensive enough or accurate 
enough to know as much as we need to 
know about the economic conditions of 
particular groups in society. Although 
my information is not sufficient to enable 
me to either agree or disagree with Mr. 
Malabre’s thesis, I think that it is im- 
portant to balance the picture which he 
has presented. Some of the important 
indicators which I have studied do not 
show much if any relative improvement, 
even though there has been absolute im- 
provement. 

Unemployment statistics are one im- 
portant group of economic indicators. 
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From these indicators the conclusion of 
relative improvement is by no means 
obvious. The data, as well as authorita- 
tive analysists, indicate that there has 
been substantially no change in relative 
status. I have only to cite the employ- 
ment release by the Labor Department 
on August 8, which states: 

The unemployment rate for nonwhite 
workers, which had risen from 7.0 to 7.7 per- 
cent between the first and second quarters 
of this year, dropped back to 7.2 percent in 
July. Despite this drop, the nonwhite unem- 
ployment rate remained about twice as high 
as the rate for whites, as it has for the last 
13 years. 


Attached for the Recor is the ratio of 
nonwhite to white unemployment rates 
from 1948 to the present. It seems clear 
that the ratio increased in 1954 and 
has not shown a substantial decline since. 

The ratio of nonwhite to white male 
unemployment has shown some slight 
improvement in recent years compared 
to earlier recession years. But this may 
prove to be a cyclical phenomenon. 
Namely, during strongly expansionary 
periods unskilled jobs, relative to skilled, 
increase more rapidly than during re- 
cession or during periods when the econ- 
omy expands at its potential rate. 

The recent release by the Labor De- 
partment presents interesting data on 
the employment status of youth, aged 
16 to 21. The June-July average unem- 
ployment rate for nonwhites was 24.8 
percent compared to 11.8 percent for 
whites. This is a ratio of 2.0, compared to 
1.7 in 1966, 2.0 in 1965, and 2.1 in the 
2 previous years. Again, little or no rela- 
tive improvement is indicated. 

It is particularly difficult to generalize 
about the relative income position of 
Negroes since there are different ways of 
measurement. If we compare median in- 
comes of families by color of head, we 
find that the ratio of nonwhite to white 
income is 0.55 in 1965, up from the reces- 
sion low of 0.51 in 1958 but unchanged 
from 0.55 in 1955 and below the 0.57 level 
of 1952. It may be that the data for 
1966 which are soon to be released will 
show relative gains for nonwhites, as 
occurred during the Korean war period. 
The ratio of nonwhite to white median 
income of full-time workers seems to 
have increased from 1955 to 1965 for 
both males and females, although the 
numbers appear somewhat erratic. 

The incidence of poverty has decreased 
between 1959 and 1965 for both whites 
and nonwhites. But the rate of decline 
seems to have been at least as great in 
the case of whites. Among persons aged 
65 and over, the incidence fell 13 percent 
for nonwhites and 22 percent for whites. 
Among farm persons under 65, the inci- 
dence for nonwhites fell 8 percent, for 
whites 44 percent. Among nonfarm per- 
sons under 65, the nonwhite incidence 
fell 15 percent and the white 25 percent. 

The incidence of poverty within metro- 
politan areas is an important area about 
which we need to know much more. The 
Subcommittee on Urban Affairs of the 
Joint Economic Committee, under the 
able chairmanship of Congressman 
RICHARD BOLLING, is undertaking an ex- 
tensive analysis of urban problems. I 
shall eagerly await the thorough analysis 
by the subcommittee. 
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In the meantime, the information 
available to me indicates that economic 
conditions in large slum areas within 10 
major cities surveyed by the Census 
Bureau have not improved relatively or 
even absolutely in recent years. I quote 
the 1967 Manpower Report of the Secre- 
tary of Labor: 

To summarize briefly, in many city slums 
unemployment rates are three times the 
Overall national rate; about a third of the 
residents who are or should be workers are 
in a condition of subemployment—unem- 
ployed, working only part time, with earnings 
below the poverty line, or not even looking 
for a job; economic and social conditions are 
significantly worse than 6 years ago; and 
population trends make certain a further 
intensification of these problems unless dras- 
tic action is taken now to change the resi- 
dents’ lives. Furthermore, underemployment 
and poverty are more widespread and no less 
severe in many rural areas than in city slums. 


A recent study by the Labor Depart- 
ment indicated that prices tend to be 
higher in poor urban neighborhoods: 
Rent is higher; and food prices are 
higher in the small stores that frequent 
low income areas. The result is that the 
real income of slum dwellers is even lower 
than the money income figures imply. 

Occupational statistics show some 
penetration by the Negro into more 
skilled lines of work. Measured against 
an extremely small base, these gains may 
appear impressive; but unless progress is 
further accelerated, the penetration will 
take a very long time indeed. This is the 
conclusion drawn by a recent article on 
“changing patterns in employment of 
nonwhite workers” appearing in the 
Monthly Labor Review, May 1966. At- 
tached is a selected part of a table from 
that article showing nonwhite workers 
as a percent of total by occupation in 
1965 and in 1975, assuming that the pro- 
portion of employment in each occupa- 
tion will increase or decrease at the same 
rate as in 1958-65. 

Studies show that nonwhite workers 
earn much less for comparable, broad 
occupational groups. Moreover, workers 
who enter an occupation tend to earn 
less than their more experienced count- 
erparts. It follows that even if the rate of 
entry into skilled occupations accelerates 
further the differential in incomes will 
persist for a generation or more. 

A comparison of life expectancy for 
whites and nonwhites indicates an equa- 
lizing trend, but they are still unequal. 
According to data for 1963, the life ex- 
pectancy of whites is 71 years; the aver- 
age for nonwhites is 64 years. 

The article by Mr. Malabre correctly 
states that the gap between white and 
nonwhite educational levels is narrow- 
ing, at least in terms of years of school- 
ing—trelative quality may or may not 
have changed. A recent article appearing 
in the Monthly Labor Review, June 1967, 
shows that median years of school com- 
pleted by the labor force aged 18 and 
o:der was 12.3 for whites and 10.5 for 
nonwhites, which may be compared to 
12.1 and 8.4 years in 1957. 

If we look at the educational data in 
more detail, we find that the trends are 
mixed. For example, a Census release 
begins: 

Differences in school enrollment between 
whites and nonwhites decreased among 
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young people of kindergarten through high 
school age but increased at college age dur- 
ing the 10 year period 1955-65. 


Still another Census report gives the 
education of persons aged 20 to 24, indi- 
eating current rates of completing edu- 
cation. In this group white and nonwhite 
differences originated mainly after ele- 
mentary school; 97 percent of white per- 
sons and 91 percent of nonwhite per- 
sons completed the eighth grade. By con- 
trast, of those completing the eighth 
grade, 79 percent of whites also com- 
pleted high school, but only 58 percent 
of nonwhites did so. 

Recent studies of rates of return from 
education indicate that nonwhite work- 
ers earn a lower rate of return on addi- 
tional education than do whites. This, of 
course, is only part of the reason that 
differences in education are marked. It 
seems obvious that steps must be taken 
to close these apparent relative and ab- 
solute gaps in preparation and economic 
opportunities open to nonwhite persons. 

There has been a phenomenal rise in 
the Negro population residing within 
central cities. The rise in nonwhite pop- 
ulation between 1960 and 1965 amounted 
to 16 percent while the white population 
decreased by 1 percent. The number of 
nonwhite teenagers, aged 15 to 19, in 
central cities rose by 53 percent. 

Thus, I would suggest that the grim 
irony to which Mr. Malabre referred, 
may not be what he had in mind. I think 
that the irony is that a nation so rich 
has for so long and seemingly is contin- 
uing to underinvest in and failing to 
provide adequate jobs for a major group 
of its population—in spite of unprece- 
dented prosperity and its longest peace- 
time expansion in history. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a se- 
ries of tables, an article from the Wall 
Street Journal, and a brief analysis of 
the article. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
vial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

TABLE RATIO OF NONWHITE TO WHITE UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATES, 1948-67 


Total Males Females 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE I. Median income in 1947 to 1965 of 
families, by color of head, for the United 
States 


Ratio of 
nonwhite 
to 
Year: white 

B ge EEE. SES IN I ea ESE ORO 0. 55 
FC AAA ATT 56 
„ . a 53 
—T—TT! . a SERS a 53 
—!. K 8 5p. Qa A . 53 
oe EES OES CE ua OE Se 55 
— — — . 52 
. ³ »A K E 51 
CT... —— K Se | 54 
„„ N ae ee ee e 58 
TT!!! EERE Re EL 7a E 55 
Ve RRA GS MELE SRE FARIS APOE we Diy cit) . 56 
TT.... ̃ . 56 
CE Pea. TRE ER E ean ek . 57 
—A :. aN 58 
—T—! ̃ ———. Pee ee 54 
—— p ů ů¶ů N, 51 
OO eS NE. ————— ee ee 53 
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Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Taste III. Ratio of nonwhite to white 
median income of full-time workers by 
sex, 1955-66 


[Percent] 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, “The 
Negroes in the United States,” Bulletin No. 
1511, and Current Population Reports, In- 
come of Families and Persons in the United 
States, Series P-69, Nos. 6-43, and 47. (U.S, 
Bureau of the Census). 


TABLE IV.—PROJECTED EMPLOYMENT OF NONWHITE 
WORKERS IN 1975, ASSUMING THAT THEIR PROPORTION 
OF EMPLOYMENT IN EACH OCCUPATION WILL INCREASE 
OR DECREASE AT THE SAME RATE AS IN 1958-65 


1965 1975 
; nonwhite nonwhite 
Occupation group asa asa 
Percent percent 
of total of total 

10.7 11.4 

4.7 6. 6 

5.9 9.0 

2.8 3.4 

5.7 7.3 

3.1 4.8 

11.9 12.5 

5.6 7.5 

12,3 13.3 

25.6 24.9 

26.3 24.6 

43.6 40.9 

20.8 20.8 

14.7 13.8 

Farmers and farm managers.. — 6.2 3.8 
Laborers and foremen 24.3 24.4 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 7, 1967] 


THE OUTLOOK—-APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS 
IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


The economic condition of the American 
Negro suggests one of the grimmer ironies in 
this summer's unfolding racial agony. Im- 
portant measures of well-being indicate re- 
cent marked improyement in the Negro’s 
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condition—far more impressive, in fact, than 
in days when summers seemed shorter and 
cooler. Yet, the fires and the sniping and the 
looting and the inflammatory speeches go 
on and on. 

Item: The income of the Negro family 
head has recently been rising faster than that 
of his white counterpart. In the past decade, 
Government figures show that the median in- 
come of the nonwhite heads of families (nine 
of 10 are Negroes) has climbed by two-thirds, 
while the income of white breadwinners has 
risen only 56%. In the period, the nonwhite 
income level has increased to 65% of the 
white level from 61%. In the previous decade, 
in contrast, the ratio of nonwhite to white 
income barely budged. 

Item: The education level of Negroes has 
recently been rising faster than that of 
whites. As recently as 10 years ago, accord- 
ing to Government figures, the typical white 
employe in the U.S. had nearly four more 
years of schooling under his belt than his 
nonwhite counterpart. Now, however, the 
“education gap” has been reduced to only 
18 years. Through most of the 1950s, it is 
noteworthy, the gap held steady at nearly 
four years. 

Item: Unemployment among Negro men 
has recently been dropping much faster than 
unemployment among white men. In 1959, a 
year of economic expansion in the U.S., the 
jobless rate for nonwhite men was nearly 
three times as high as for white men, Goy- 
ernment figures show. In June of 1967, the 
latest month for which a report is available, 
the nonwhite rate was only 1.9 times the cor- 
responding white rate. Again, the pattern of 
recent years is dramatically different from 
the earlier trend. Through most of the 1950s, 
for instance, the ratio of nonwhite to white 
unemployment climbed markedly, the record 
shows, 

The signs that suggest relative improve- 
ment in the American Negro’s condition are 
many. A soon-to-be-released study by the 
Commerce Department shows that the por- 
tion of nonwhite families in U.S. metropoli- 
tan areas who are below the “poverty line” 
has been dropping more swiftly than the 
corresponding portion of white families. The 
poverty line is drawn according to such 
factors as the makeup of a particular house- 
hold. For example, it is set at an income of 
$1,570 per year for a person living alone. It 
is $3,200 for a family of four, and so on. 

In 1930, the death rate for nonwhites was 
60% higher than for whites. Now, the two 
rates are about the same. (Over the same 
period, however, the birth rate for nonwhites 
has moved further and further ahead of the 
white birth rate.) 

Nonwhites hold an increasing portion of 
the nation’s professional and managerial 
jobs. Among U.S. men, Government figures 
indicate that more than 6% of such top jobs 
are held by nonwhites, some two entage 
points above the comparable 1949 rate. And 
among U.S. women, nonwhites hold about 
11% of such jobs, up from 7% in 1940. In the 
same period, interestingly, the portion of 
household jobs held by nonwhite women— 
maids, cleaning women and such—has de- 
clined slightly. 

Within the broad, impressive framework of 
Negro improvement, it should be added, exist 
some striking disparities that certainly must 
be taken into account. 

The record of Negro unemployment pro- 
vides an illustration. Between June 1966 and 
June 1967, the unemployment rate for non- 
white men dropped to 4.6% from 5.2%—a 
remarkable decline in a period when overall 
U.S. unemployment, as well as among white 
men, edged up slightly. In the same 12 
months, however, the unemployment rate for 
nonwhite teenagers remained approximately 
unchanged—at a distressingly high level of 
nearly 26%. 

Income statistics tell much the same sort 
of story. In the South, for example, only 4% 
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of nonwhite families have annual incomes 
exceeding $10,000, Government surveys indi- 
cate. But in the West, some 23% of nonwhite 
families earn more than $10,000 a year. (The 
same surveys show that 31% of white fam- 
ilies in the West earn more than $10,000 year- 
ly; for the U.S. as a whole, 23% of white 
families and 10% of nonwhite families are 
above $10,000.) 

Education statistics provide still another 
illustration of Negro disparity. White men, 
according to Government studies of the U.S. 
labor force, have about the same amount of 
schooling behind them as white women, But 
nonwhite men, the same reports show, have 
considerably less education behind them 
than nonwhite women. In this connection, it 
is worth noting that a college education ap- 
pears more prevalent among nonwhite 
women than nonwhite men. 

The unevenness of Negro improvement can 
be glimpsed in other ways. The average Ne- 
gro’s income climbs at an accelerating pace— 
but so does Negro illegitimacy. Great strides 
are made in Negro education levels—but the 
Negro dropout problem persists and even 
shows some recent signs of worsening. The 
death rate for Negroes declines sharply—but 
the Negro suicide rate, though still less than 
half of the corresponding white rate, begins 
to inch upward. 

Quite obviously, the disparities in Negro 
progress suggest that some Negroes are being 
left far behind, as the majority moves for- 
ward. And just as obviously, there still re- 
mains a worrisome gap between whites and 
even the more fortunate Negro families; even 
in the relatively prosperous West, as noted, 
$10,000 incomes remain more common among 
white families than nonwhite families. 

At this point, no one can guess what the 
cost of the summer’s burning and looting will 
turn out to be—for the country as a whole, 
for white Americans, for Negro Americans, 
or for Negro Americans who are falling far 
behind other Negro Americans. One can only 
hope that the majority of Negroes will con- 
tinue to make impressive gains and that the 
burden of the riots won't fall most heavily 
on the unfortunate minority. But in a time 
when many Negro neighborhoods across the 
country are in ruin, such hopes at best are 


tenuous. 
— ALFRED L. MaLAnn⁰ Jr. 


BRIEF ANALYSIS OF THE ECONOMIC CONDITION 
OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO, WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE WALL STREET JOURNAL ARTICLE OF 
AUGUST 7 è 
Attached is a paper providing some his- 

torical perspective on the economic condition 

of American Negroes. 
1. Source: Census Bureau, “Consumer In- 

come,” Series P-60. 

The statistics refer to median incomes for 
family heads who were year-round, full-time 
workers, 


Nonwhite 
D „ 3, 226 
1005 va nwa coniet en aA 5, 369 
White: 
19389 OVV 5. 280 
. FT ee 8, 260 
Ratio: 
TTT — 0.61 
oc eS SEES 65 


Evaluation: Numerous comparisons are pos- 
sible, and conclusions differ according to the 
series compared. The ratio of median family 
incomes did not change from 1955 to 1965, 
contrasted with the change for full-time 
worker heads of families. 

Such comparisons for particular cohorts 
involve difficulties. For example, the age or 
sex composition of the cohort may change 
substantially in a decade which would affect 
the income figures. 

2. Source: Harvey R. Hamel, “Educational 
5 of Workers, March 1966, Table 4. 
p. 46. 

3. Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Ratio nonwhite to white unemployment 
rates, males aged 16 and older 


pO ee aS T 2.5 
TTT ncaa ane 2.1 
h AA 1. 9 


Evaluation: The unemployment rate of 
Negro males relative to the rate for white 
males has declined during the recent expan- 
sion. This is more noticeable in the case of 
adult men, since a relatively high proportion 
of Negro men are employed as production 
workers in heavy, cyclical industries, 

Actually, the comparison made in the ar- 
ticle is for males, aged 20 and older. 

1959, a year of recovery, was a bad year for 
male nonwhite unemployment relative to 
that for whites. Nonwhites tend to be the 
last hired and first fired. 

The 1959 ratio, used in the article, is based 
on the old definition of unemployment (be- 
fore January 1967). 


Ratio 
1959 (old definition) 2.6 
1967 June, S.A. (new definition) 1.9 


4. Source: Unpublished materials prepared 
for Subcommittee on Urban Affairs by 
Census. 

5. Source: “The Negroes in the United 
States,” Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bul. No. 
1511, June 1966, Table IV D-1, p. 221. 


Ratio of nonwhite to white death rate 


Pepe 


pared to whites in favor of higher percen 
ages of Negroes in age-cohorts with low death 
rates. 

6. Source: Joe L. Russell, “Changing Pat- 
terns in Employment of Nonwhite Workers” 
Monthly Labor Review, May 1966, p. 506. 

Percentages in occupations who were non~ 
white were as follows: 
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Males Females 
1955 1960 1965 1955 1960 1965 


Professional and tech- 
nical workers 2.7 3.3 46 59 63 381 
rs, Officials, 
an 5 Zee 
S 48.8 45.6 43.9 


Evaluation: The figures are in agreement 
with the interpretation of the article. 
7. Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Unemployment rates 


8. Source: Bureau of Census, “Consumer 
Income,” Series P-60, No. 51, Table 13, p. 28. 
9. Source: Same as 2. 
10. Illegitimacy rates. Source: Same as 5, 
p. 193. 
Non- 
White White 
168.0 18.5 
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SUPPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
VETO OF H.R. 11089 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, in 
vetoing H.R. 11089, President Johnson 
proposed alternative legislation which is 
fair and reasonable. 

The President stated that if Congress 
wants to provide additional life insur- 
ance coverage for Federal employees 
over and above the proposals made by 
the administration, a way can be found— 
a way that will permit employees who 
benefit from the extended coverage to 
bear the added cost, rather than the 
taxpayer. 

The President has offered to have re- 
sponsible officials of his administration 
work with the Congress in developing 
such a bill. I believe the Congress should 
take the President up on this offer. 

It is altogether possible that a bill 
could be written which would be fair to 
Federal employees and to the millions of 
other taxpayers who pay for their sal- 
aries and fringe benefits. 

I support the President’s veto of this 
$61 million legislative proposal which 
would have added an unnecessary 
burden on taxpayers. 


CODE OF ETHICS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
almost half a century ago Secretary of 
State Colby promulgated rules of con- 
duct for U.S. Foreign Service officers. 
Recently, the Inspector General of our 
Foreign Service, Ambassador Wilkins, 
repeated these admonitions without re- 
vision or diminution. For example: 

Don’t borrow money from any other Amer- 
ican diplomat. In fact, don’t borrow or loan, 
and keep out of debt. 


Just how a Foreign Service official with 
a family could buy a home or even an 
automobile without going into debt was 
not explained. Possibly the intention was 
to admonish recent Foreign Service 
graduates—and it is now the 78th class 
of Foreign Service officials—to rent, not 
to buy homes; and to buy used cars or 
cheaper cars and pay cash. Both ad- 
monitions are valid as Foreign Service 
officers supposedly rotate from country 
to country in their assignments. 

Another guideline is: 

Never listen to anyone who speaks ill of 
your country or government. 


This is good advice for everyone. How- 
ever, that last exhortation is not very 
helpful for U.S. officials stationed abroad. 
They would not be listening to very 
much, probably to nothing at all. The 
list of government officials of other na- 
tions who speak well of our policies, 
especially of our involvement in the civil 
war in Vietnam, is very small indeed. It 
is really nonexistent. 

Other State Department rules laid 
down half a century ago are: 

Be loyal to your superior officer and be as 
useful to him as possible. . . do not discuss 
his official or private conduct with anyone; 

Do not criticize our government’s policies 
or its high officials; 

Be courteous to all; 

Be Americans first, last and all the time; 

Do not give false value to social position; 

Never permit society to interfere with 
your official duties; and 

Be guided in your choice of friends and 
associates. 
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Most are as valid in public and private 
life as they ever were. 

Finally, in the rules of the State De- 
partment is: “Keep your temper always.” 
That may be important for a diplomat, 
but it is hard to come by in private or 
political life or in any business or employ- 
ment, Well, anyway, if the 78th class of 
Foreign Service officers complies with 
half of these rules, our Foreign Service 
should be better than it is now. 


BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF 
SENATOR KUCHEL 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, today is 
one of those red letter days. It is the 
birthday of our very able and very well- 
liked colleague and friend, the senior 
Senator from California, Tom KucHEt. 

Tom KucHEL and I took our first oath 
of office in the Senate together on the 
same day—January 2, 1953, although he 
outranks me in seniority as a Senator by 
a few days. 

We have served together for more than 
14 years. On the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs he is the ranking mi- 
nority member and I have the privilege 
of serving as its chairman. 

During those years in the Senate, and 
on the committee, we have worked to- 
gether and we have fought together. In- 
evitably, on occasions, we have had to 
fight each other. 

Always, Tom Kuchl. has been a hard 
fighter, a bold fighter, and a resourceful 
fighter when it comes to what he believes 
to be the best interests of his native 
State of California and the Nation. There 
is no one who works harder or more 
relentlessly to achieve his goal than he. 

California is, and any other State 
5 560 be, fortunate to have such a cham- 
pion. 

Yet, with all his zeal, Tom KUCHEL 
fights clean. Above all, he keeps his sense 
of humor. Time and again, when tense 
situations have developed in working out 
controversial legislation, a witty and 
good-natured comment from him has 
cleared the air. 

Tom Kucuexz is the kind of person with 
whom we can disagree without being 
disagreeable. 

I am proud and honored to be able to 
call him my friend. I salute him on the 
occasion of his birthday today. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, it 
has not been my good fortune to have 
known Tom Kuchl as long as has the 
distinguished Senator from Washington. 
However, from the time I entered this 
Chamber in January of 1959 to the pres- 
ent time, I have come to know him, and 
am happy to manifest my deference and 
devotion to him, and to express my great 
affection and admiration for a truly great 
public servant. 

We are all delighted that he is serving 
in this body and that we have come to 
know him so well. He has a tremendous 
personality. He has won the affection of 
all Senators on both sides of the aisle, 
as well as our complete confidence and 
trust. 

He is a great guy and a great public 
servant. 

Mr. CASE. I thank my colleague for 
yielding to me and for bringing to our 
attention this great occasion in the af- 
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fairs of the United States and the world; 
namely, the birthday of our great friend, 
Tom Kucuet, of California. 

It has been a great satisfaction to me 
to have been able to serve with the Sena- 
tor from California for all the reasons 
which have been delineated by our col- 
leagues here today. 

He has served with distinction in this 
body. I wish the words which are used 
on such an occasion as this have not 
become hackneyed, so that I could use 
them for the first time to describe the 
fine service which the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL] has rendered 
his State and the Nation—and thus, the 
world. 

Tom KUCHEL is still young in years. He 
has a long and vigorous public life still 
ahead of him, which is an asset to our 
country, an asset is no more elearly ex- 
emplified than by the distinguished serv- 
ice of the Senator from California. 

Mr. TOWER. I want to express my 
thanks to the Senator from Washington 
for initiating these comments today on 
the occasion of the birthday of my very 
good friend and colleague, Tom KucHEL, 
of California. 

I have been an admirer of Tom KUCHEL 
ever since I came to the Senate. We have 
very often disagreed with each other but 
we have always done so agreeably. 

He has always done, I think, a very 
fine job of protecting the interests of all 
his colleagues on this side of the aisle. 

I wish him a happy birthday and sin- 
cerely hope that he will celebrate many, 
many more birthdays in the Senate. 

Mr. MORTON. I, too, thank the Sena- 
tor from Washington for bringing this 
occasion to the attention of the Senate. 

I wish my colleague from California, 
the very distinguished minority whip, 
many more happy returns. 

The people of California have been 
fortunate to have such vigorous repre- 
sentation, as has the Nation. I will do 
anything I can to see that he stays in 
public office. I will even go so far as to 
speak for him—or against him—which- 
ever he thinks would be more advan- 
tageous. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
join my colleagues in extending con- 
gratulations to the distinguished deputy 
minority leader on the occasion of his 
birthday. 

The trouble with having birthdays in 
this body is that they come too soon. I 
do, however, want to state for the Recorp 
that my relationship with the Senator 
from California has always been a close 
and intimate one. 

Tom KucHet has represented his party 
and his State with distinction, and the 
Nation with integrity. 

We are delighted to have him in the 
Senate and we expect to see him here for 
some time to come. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I join my colleagues in expressing 
appreciation, first of all, to the junior 
Senator from Washington for calling to 
the attention of the Senate the very 
notable event which has occurred in the 
life of the distinguished deputy minority 
leader [Mr. KucHet] today. 

I also wish to express my happiness 
and satisfaction that, along with my col- 
leagues, I enjoy the friendship of our 
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congenial colleague who sits across the 
aisle. He has friends on both sides of the 
aisle. 

A man that hath friends must show him- 
self friendly. 


Tom Kuchzl. has shown himself 
friendly. He is an affable, amicable, con- 
genial, and delightful person. He has 
friends—a great many friends—and we 
are grateful for the great service he is 
rendering his State and country. I join 
others in congratulating him on his 
birthday, and wish him many more happy 
birthdays. 

I should like to recite to the Senator 
from California the words of someone 
who wrote some lines which seem to be 
appropriate on this occasion: 

Count your garden by the flowers, 

Never by the leaves that fall. 

Count your days by the sunny hours, 

Not remembering clouds at all. 

Count your nights by stars, not shadows. 

Count your life by smiles, not tears. 

And on this beautiful August after- 
noon, Tom, count your age by friends, not 
years. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased at this time to join in these 
salutations and good wishes to my be- 
loved colleague with whom I have joined 
in many stories in both the English and 
Spanish language. I hope that will help, 
not hurt him, with his constituents. 

To me, Tom Kucuet is a joy to have 
in the Senate. When I was in the other 
body, and a little younger, and perhaps 
a little more relaxed, I always enjoyed 
enormously the pleasantries and the little 
rough and tumble there which is not 
present here. There are other great values 
here, such as responsibilities and impact 
with world affairs, but that is one value 
we lose when we leave there. But I always 
felt, with Senator Kucuet, that I had it 
here. I know other Members of the Sen- 
ate feel the same way. Notwithstanding 
that we are Senators and “VIP's,” we are 
also human beings. 

And so I would like to salute my beloved 
friend and colleague on his birthday as a 
wonderful, warm human being who gives 
me much joy. I hope I give him some. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, any 
twinge of embarrassment as I sit here 
listening is, I confess, most fleeting, and 
I must say I am delighted to listen. 

I have said before, and I repeat, Mr. 
President, that my years in the Senate of 
the United States have been the most 
moving and thrilling chapter in all my 
life; and I refrain from any hope that 
it be suddenly terminated. To my friends, 
my very dear friends, Republicans and 
Democrats, who grace this Chamber, I 
simply say from the bottom of my heart, 
thank you yery much for your friendship 
and your kindness. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sym- 
INGTON in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

(At this point Mr. Byrp of West Vir- 
ginia took the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, when 
I just had the honor of sitting in the 
Presiding Officer’s chair, many Senators 
expressed their appreciation and admi- 
ration of the able senior Senator from 
California, and I would feel remiss if I 
did not join in observing that he is one 
of the great gentlemen of the Senate 
in American public life, or, for that mat- 
ter, anywhere in this land. 

I am proud to serve here with him. I 
wish him the best of everything, and am 
equally proud of the privilege of having 
him as a friend. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
would like to join my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to the senior Senator from 
California on the occasion of his birth- 
day. I have known Tommy Kuchl ever 
since he came to the U.S. Senate where 
oe represents his State and Nation so 
ably. 

I have served with him on the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
part of which time I was chairman and 
he was the ranking minority member. He 
is cooperative and zealous in protecting 
what he feels to be the public interest. 
It has been a deep personal satisfaction 
to me to have labored with him in so 
many common causes. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I am happy 
to join in extending felicitations to my 
esteemed friend and colleague, the 
senior Senator from the great State of 
California, on his 57th birthday. 

This anniversary marks the 30th year 
of a brilliant and distinguished career of 
public service for the Senator—a career 
that began when he was first elected, at 
the age of 26, to the State assembly. 
Progressively, he rose to greater prom- 
inence, through election to the State 
senate, then as State controller, and fi- 
nally as a U.S. Senator. These three dec- 
ades of governmental service gave him 
invaluable, firsthand experience in the 
problems of his State and Nation. 

In addition, he has rendered outstand- 
ing service as Senate assistant Republi- 
can leader. The fact that he was elected 
five times to this important post gives 
ample evidence of the very high regard 
in which he is held in this body. 

The people of California can be proud 
of this native son who has represented 
them with such fidelity, diligence, and 
skill. 

I extend warmest congratulations and 
aloha and wish him many more years of 
effective public service in his already dis- 
tinguished career. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, today is a 
very special day in that our distingu.shed 
colleague from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
is 57 years old, 

Senator Kucuet received his A.B. and 
LL. D. degrees from the University of Cal- 
ifornia, He was on active duty during 
World War II. 

Of special merit, this year marks Sen- 
ator KucHeEu’s 31st year in public service. 
He served as chairman, Republican State 
central committee, in 1940 when he was 
only 30 years old. His great service to the 
Republican Party is evidenced by his 
unanimous election to assistant Republi- 
can leader, U.S. Senate, in 1959, 1961, 
1963, 1965, 1967. Mr. KUCHEL is a mem- 
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ber of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and the Committee 
on Appropriations. He has represented 
the United States six times at various 
NATO conferences. Rounding out his 
public service record is Senator KucHEL’s 
vice chairmanship of the Select Senate 
Committee on Natural Water Resources 
in 1959 and 1960. 

His civic leadership in the Episcopal 
Church, the Masonic Lodge, the Ameri- 
can Legion, and the Elks has been out- 
standing and meritorious. 

The senior Senator from California 
continues to add great prestige to this 
body. I am sure every Member of the 
Senate joins me in wishing Senator 
ie a most happy and memorable 

Ay. 

Mr. MURPHY, Mr. President, I am 
happy to join in expressing my con- 
gratulations on his birthday to my senior 
colleague, Senator THOMAS KUCHEL. 

This anniversary marks another mile- 
stone in a 30-year career of public serv- 
ice which has included services in a 
broad range of offices offered to the 
people of California—from the State 
assembly, to the State senate, to State 
controller and finally U.S. Senator. 

My very best wishes for health and 
happiness are with Senator KucHEL on 
this special day. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I join 
with my Senate colleagues in offering 
felicitations to Senator THOMAS KucHEL 
on his 57th birthday. 

The senior Senator from the sunshine 
State has won the respect of the Con- 
gress, his State, and the Nation, because 
of his brilliance in and out of committee, 
and his leadership as minority whip. 

I have greatly enjoyed working with 
him on the Interior Committee, and have 
greatly benefited from that relationship. 
I offer my very best wishes to Tom 
Kuchl, a good friend and respected 
colleague. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, it gives 
me particular pleasure to have this op- 
portunity of joining with Senators on 
both sides of the aisle in wishing the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. 
Kucuet] the very happiest of birthdays. 
Prior to taking my seat in the Senate, I 
had the privilege of knowing Senator 
KucuEL, and I shall always remain grate- 
ful for the guidance, counsel, and friend- 
ship he never hesitated to give me when 
all of these were especially needed and 
welcome, I am grateful to be able to count 
myself as one of his host of friends. 

Having the privilege of serving with 
Senator Kucnuet here in Washington, 
however, has afforded me many addi- 
tional opportunities to appreciate the 
reasons why he is held in such high es- 
teem, not only in his own great State of 
California, but, in truth, from one end 
of the country to the other. His reputa- 
tion for dedicated service, for a con- 
sistently imaginative approach to legis- 
lative issues, for a broad sensitivity to the 
needs and aspirations of the citizens he 
so ably represents—indeed his reputation 
for possessing all those qualities which 
are the mark of a true public servant is 
as well deserved as it is a source of pro- 
found admiration on the part of his 
friends, constituents, and colleagues. He 
is, in truth, a dynamic and truly distin- 
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guished legislator and leader, and on 
this his birthday I am honored to have a 
chance to express this testimonial of my 
total respect and affection for Tom 
KUCHEL. 

May he always have everything for 
which he wishes; may he always have an 
exceptionally generous measure of hap- 
piness and contentment; and may the 
many years ahead bring him naught but 
the fairest of weather and the smoothest 
of seas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SYM- 
INGTON in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


REPRESENTATIVE LEONOR K. SUL- 
LIVAN—CHAMPION OF THE CON- 
SUMER 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
champion of truth in lending in the 
House of Representatives is the able and 
hard-working Representative from Mis- 
souri, LEONOR K. SULLIVAN. The Subcom- 
mittee on Consumer Affairs, of which 
she is the chairman, has now begun 
hearings on legislative proposals on con- 
sumer credit. In these hearings will be 
discussed the Consumer Credit Protec- 
tion Act, which was introduced by Rep- 
resentative SULLIVAN; also S. 5, the 
truth-in-lending bill approved by the 
Senate. 

The important contribution which 
Representative SULLIVAN is making in 
this 7-year congressional effort to assure 
that consumers obtain adequate infor- 
mation about credit charges is well de- 
scribed in an article published in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of August 13. 

The people of St. Louis and Missouri 
are rightly proud of Leonor SULLIVAN. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New CHAMPION OF “TRUTH IN LENDING” 
RISES IN HOUSE 
(By David B. Bowes) 

WAsHINGTON, August 12.—As far as his 
coin would stretch he used it, said Shake- 
speare's King Henry IV, and where it would 
not be used his credit. The likely reaction 
from at least half the families in America: 
So what else is new? 

This is the measure of the economic im- 
pact of credit in an affluent society where the 
consumer is said to be king. The political 
implications of credit disclosure and regula- 
tion are equally broad, as the seven-year 
struggle over “truth in lending” continues to 
demonstrate. 

Presented by the Senate with a truth-in- 
lending bill, the House has begun its first 
formal study of credit legislation. Despite 
misgivings in the Administration, the in- 
quiry is going beyond the scope of the Senate 
bill in an attempt to close loopholes dictated 
by compromise in the upper chamber. 
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Urged on by militant consumer groups, 
and with an eye to her thrifty constituents, 
Chairman Leonor K. Sullivan (Dem.), St. 
Louis, has made the House subcommittee on 
consumer affairs a forum for “admittedly 
highly controversial” proposals to brighten 
the darker corners of so-called easy credit. 

Mrs. Sullivan opened subcommittee hear- 
ings this week with assurances that she 
would not stall enactment of the Senate bill 
if her own additional provisions make no 
headway. Among other things, she would put 
a national 18-per-cent-a-year ceiling on 
credit and ban garnishment of wages. 

The most glaring inadequacy in the Sen- 
ate measure, in the opinion of credit reform- 
ers, is the exemption of revolving charge ac- 
counts. The President’s Consumer Advisory 
Council has indicated it would like to have 
annual rate disclosures on revolving charges 
written back into the bill. Administration 
officials are believed to be hesitant to press 
too hard for improvements. They fear some- 
thing might go awry when the bill reaches 
the House floor later this session denying 
the White House at least some of the legisla- 
tion it wants. 

The Senate bill requires creditors to dis- 
close as an annual percentage rate the inter- 
est they charge on credit. Senator William 
Proxmire (Dem.), Wisconsin, jettisoned re- 
volving charges from the bill in order to save 
it from the crash landing that finance com- 
panies, mail order houses, department stores, 
and banks would have preferred. 

With the amount of consumer debt up 
from 56 billion dollars in 1960 to 93 billion 
last spring, most political indicators now 
point to truth in lending as a timely idea. 
Several key Republicans predict that the 
Senate version will pass in the House. Once 
the controversial bill is law it can be 
strengthened, they contend. 

Proxmire, who exhibited the parliamentary 
skills needed to move the bill out of the 
Senate Banking Committee, took up the cause 
after former Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illi- 
nois was defeated for re-election. Douglas ini- 
tiated the fight for disclosure of annual in- 
terest rates on amounts actually owed. 

In an appearance before the House panel 
this week, Douglas declared Mrs. Sullivan’s 
proposed Consumer Credit Protection Act was 
superior in ways to the bill he authored. He 
called for restoration of disclosure require- 
ments on revolving credit plans. He included 
bank credit cards, transactions with carrying 
charges less than $10 and first mortgages on 
homes, The Administration has advised 
against covering mortgages in the bill at 
hand. 

Credit industry witnesses contend the task 
of “annualizing” interest is unwieldy, border- 
ing on impossible. Douglas’ reply: 

“Let the nonsense cease. There are 12 
months in the year and a monthly rate of 
one and one-half percent is an approximate 
18 per cent yearly rate and an approximate 
yearly rate is all the Sullivan bill requires.” 

Another objection to exempting certain 
forms of revolving credit is said to be the 
unfair edge it would give some sellers. Thus 
Sears, Roebuck would be exempted, but 
Montgomery Ward and Spiegels (now owned 
by Beneficial Finance) are included. The 
furniture industry would be covered; depart- 
ment stores would not. 

Revolving credit is acknowledged to be 
increasing in importance, having reportedly 
risen from 3.5 to 5 billion dollars while what 
Douglas calls “the Proxmire bill” was under 
consideration. Without a clear statement of 
annual interest, it is argued, consumers are 
misled as to the actual cost of credit, Further- 
more, they are discouraged from or denied 
the chance to shop for credit. This depends, 
too, on their education and ability to cope 
with numbers. 

Andrew J. Biemiller, legislative director of 
the AFL-CIO, asserted that business bor- 
rowers from banks and other lenders “would 
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not put up with the flim-flam in credit cost 
quotations that is defended as appropriate 
and necessary in the consumer market.” 

Biemiller contended that restoration of 
revolving credit would be meaningless un- 
less the House also eliminated the Senate's 
exemption for purchases with total carrying 
charges less than $10. A large monthly bill 
from a department store would not require 
disclosure so long as no single purchase 
amounted to more than $10, he said. 

It remains to be seen how much support 
Mrs. Sullivan garners for proposals new to 
consumer credit protection. 

Her proposed ban on garnishment of wages 
is earning compliments from friends of credit 
legislation, but even the labor unions would 
shelve the matter for study later by the St. 
Louisan's proposed National Commission on 
Consumer Finance. Employers often fire 
workers burdened with debt rather than ad- 
minister garnishment. Companies that do 
not discharge these workers suspect that loan 
sharks keep offering credit in order to take 
advantage of this policy. 

Abuses in the advertising credit are wide- 
spread, the subcommittee was told. Douglas 
said Mrs. Sullivan was braver than he was 
when she proposed steps to clear up mislead- 
ing advertisements, thus risking opposition 
from some newspapers. 

“Perhaps I was too fearful and was not suf- 
ficiently appreciative of the sterling idealism 
of the American press,” he said with a smile. 
“If you think it is safe to proceed, I would 
defer to your judgment.” 

The hearings also brought out that con- 
cealment of true credit rates has an expan- 
sionary effect on the economy. Critics of 
flim-flam argue, however, that rational 
choices in the marketplace encourage a sta- 
bility that is desirable whatever the state of 
the economy. 


THE FOUNDATIONS FOR A TRULY 
FREE ELECTION IN SOUTH VIET- 
NAM HAVE ALREADY BEEN DE- 
STROYED 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, at 
Honolulu on February 8, 1966, in the so- 
called Declaration of Honolulu, the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam pledged that: 

We shall continue to imbue the people with 
a sense of national unity, a stronger commit- 
ment to civic responsibility. We shall encour- 
age a widened and more active participation 
in and contribution to the building of a free, 
independent, strong and peaceful Vietnam. 


In particular we pledge again. .. to create 
on the basis of elections rooted in that 
constitution, an elected government. 


In the year and one-half that has since 
passed, events in South Vietnam have 
again demonstrated that the ruling mili- 
tary junta in South Vietnam has not the 
slightest intention of giving the people of 
South Vietnam an opportunity to express 
their desires freely and without coercion. 

The military junta has adopted many 
devices to thwart the will of the people. 

First it must be remembered that it is 
today—as it has been for years—in South 
Vietnam a criminal offense merely to talk 
about peace or neutrality, even as it was 
a criminal offense under former Premier 
Diem merely to explain that the provi- 
sions of the Geneva accords called for 
reunification elections for all of Vietnam. 
The punishment today in South Vietnam 
for advocating peace or neutrality is 
summary arrest and military trial with 
imprisonment up to 5 years. 

Thousands of loyal South Vietnamese 
men and women are languishing in jail 
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solely for opposing the current corrupt, 
inefficient, and venal government of Pre- 
mier Ky. 

All South Vietnamese who are even 
suspected of opposing Ky’s government 
are barred from voting or becoming can- 
didates for public office. 

Censorship of the press still continues 
in South Vietnam on harsher terms than 
ever before. On July 19, 1967, Saigon an- 
nounced that “newspaper censorship will 
be relaxed.” But a close scrutiny of the 
so-called relaxation provisions reveals 
that the penalties for publishing articles 
which are displeasing to the military 
junta have been increased. 

Heretofore, under the censorship rules, 
proposed articles to appear in the press 
had to be submitted to the censor in ad- 
vance of publication. If he were dis- 
pleased with a portion of an article, 
the only penalty suffered by the news- 
paper was that the article would appear 
with the offending material deleted and 
white space remaining where the dis- 
pleasing material would have appeared. 
Under Saigon’s relaxed rules, there is to 
be no precensorship, but newspapers are 
to publish at their peril. If offending ma- 
terial appears, the entire edition of the 
paper can be seized and destroyed. 

As Lee Lescaze reported in the Wash- 
ington Post from Saigon on July 19, 
1967: 


Several newspapers, well informed sources 
said, like the earlier censorship arrangement 
because it guaranteed that the paper would 
appear no matter how many white spaces 
it contained. Now these papers, which have 
little desire to do anything but make money, 
could lose an entire day's run if they of- 
fended the government. 


Additional evidence that the military 
junta has already taken steps to prevent 
a truly free election is contained in to- 
day’s account in the New York Times by 
Mr. R. W. Apple, Jr. He writes: 


But there is something much more wrong 
with the electoral process than the Vietnam- 
ese ty. The civilian opposition is 
convinced that the generals do not intend to 
let this election be a fair test of the national 
consensus. 

This conviction is compounded of many 
ingredients, including the civilian’s frustra- 
tions at their own seeming inability to oper- 
ate effectively, the Government’s pressure 
tactics—the campaign against the peace can- 
didate, Au Truong Thanh, rankled most—and 
Premier Nguyen Cao Ky's intemperate re- 
marks about possible future coups. 

Many observers believe that the civilians 
have now decided to attempt to discredit 
the elections, rather than deal with the 
issues, 

It appears that they will be given ample 
opportunity to make their point. 

The continuing nonparticipation of the 
generals in joint campaign activities, the in- 
creasing volume of reports of irregularities 
in the provinces and the sudden increase in 
political arrests by the police, however 
valid—all can be used to build a case against 
the Government. 


Today’s Washington Post also includes 
a report from Saigon on the military 
junta closing down the Saigon newspa- 
per Danchu with the arrest of the man- 
aging editor and a reporter although 
neither has been formally charged or 
brought to court. The charges against 
these newspapermen alleged that they 
received funds from the Vietcong, but the 
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Washington Post notes that readers of 
Danchu had not seen any pro-Vietcong 
articles or particularly virulent antigov- 
ernment articles in the papers last week. 

With all voters screened, with all can- 
didates screened, with peace or neutral- 
ity ruled out as subjects of discussion, 
with tight newspaper censorship the so- 
called elections scheduled for Septem- 
ber 3, 1967, will be a complete farce— 
even if they are in fact held. 

As though these precautions were not 
enough, the military rulers have already 
announced that they are forming a coun- 
cil to control affairs in South Vietnam 
after the elections. 

As James P. Brown wrote in the New 
York Times this morning: 

Unless Saigon and Washington move much 
more resolutely to salvage their Honolulu 


pledge, the turn will be downward toward 
disaster. 


Since March 10, 1964, I have been urg- 
ing the United States to reverse its 
course of action in South Vietnam and 
withdraw its troops. I am glad to repeat 
that advice in the words of the Most 
Reverend Fulton J. Sheen, who said on 
July 30, 1967: 

May I speak only as a Christian and 
humbly ask the President to announce: “In 
the name of God who bade us love our 
neighbor with our whole heart and soul and 
mind, for the sake of reconciliation I shall 
withdraw our forces immediately from 
Southern Vietnam.” 


I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
a report entitled ‘‘Saigon’s Press Cen- 
sorship To Be Eased in Campaign,” 
written by Lee Lescaze, and published in 
the Washington Post for July 20, 1967; 
a report on Bishop Sheen’s sermon, 
published in the Washington Post for 
July 31, 1967; the article in the New York 
Times for August 14, 1967, by James P. 
Brown entitled “Troubled Outlook for 
Saigon’s Elections,” and a letter to the 
editor of the New York Times appear- 
ing on August 13, 1967, from Jerome M. 
King, of Greensboro, Vt.; an article 
from the New York Times of August 14, 
1967, by R. W. Apple, Jr., entitled 
“Saigon’s Glum Campaign”; an article 
entitled “Ky Junta Shuts Down News- 
paper in Saigon,” published in the 
Washington Post of August 14, 1967. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 19, 1967] 
SAIGON’S Press CENSORSHIP To BE EASED IN 
CAMPAIGN 
(By Lee Lescaze) 

Sarcon, July 19—South Vietnam's military 
government let it be known today that news- 
paper censorship will be relaxed beginning 
Thursday. 

During a trip to Quangngai Province, Pre- 
mier Nguyen Cao Ky told reporters that the 
government would no longer censor the proof 
pages of newspapers. 

The decision seemed to be timed to the 
action of the Constituent Assembly yester- 
day barring retired General Duong Van (Big) 
Minh and peace candidate Au Truong 
Thanh from running as presidential candi- 
dates in the Sept. 3 election. 

Former Premier Tran Van Huong and As- 
sembly Chairman Phan Khac Suu are the 
only civilian candidates given even a remote 
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chance of defeating the military ticket of 
Chief of State Nguyen Van Thieu and Pre- 
mier Ky, and it is generally believed they 
won’t mount the strong anti-government, 
pro-peace campaign that Minh or Thanh 
might have conducted, 


CENSORSHIP CHANGES 


Under the decree that Ky has promised to 
sign, newspapers will no longer be required to 
submit their page proofs to government cen- 
sors at 10 a.m. every day. Under that system, 
the censors simply indicated which para- 
graphs, sentences or complete stories were 
offensive to the government and the indi- 
cated portions appeared as white spaces in 
the paper. 

New censorship will take a new form. 
Papers no longer will have to submit page 
proofs; instead, at about 1 p.m., they will 
send the first copies of their edition to the 
censors. If the censors find anything objec- 
tionable, they will call the police and ask 
that the day’s edition of the offending paper 
be seized. 

The change from one form of censorship to 
another is perhaps considered more impor- 
tant in Vietnam than it might be elsewhere. 

One Vietnamese editor explained today 
that it would be difficult for the government 
to exercise its right of seizure. Government 
offices are closed from noon to 3 p.m., he 
noted, and if the censors read first copies of a 
paper at 1 p.m. they would have difficulty 
mobilizing the police to confiscate the entire 
edition. It is unlikely that many papers would 
be found undistributed at 3 p.m., the official 
publication time for Saigon’s 27 Vietnamese 
and seven Chinese-language dailies. 


OPINIONS DIFFER 


Several newspapers, well informed sources 
said, like the earlier censorship arrangement 
because it guaranteed that the paper would 
appear no matter how many white spaces it 
contained. Now these papers, which have 
little desire to do anything but make money, 
could lose an entire day’s run if they of- 
fended the government. 

Most Vietnamese journalists, however, are 
happy with the new regulation, which Pre- 
mier Ky promised to announce Thursday. It 
is better, they reason, to write for a paper 
that may be banned at the last minute than 
for a paper that must have blank spaces 
wherever it is judged incompatible with the 
government's interest. 

[During their airplane tour of the Ist 
Corps area, Ky and Thieu told the Los Ange- 
les Times that if they win the September 
election they will make swift, sweeping and 
long-delayed reforms of both the civil gov- 
ernment and the armed forces.] 


[From the Washington Post, July 31, 1967] 
U.S. Vr WITHDRAWAL PROPOSED BY SHEEN 

ROCHESTER, N.Y., July 30.—The Most Rev. 
Fulton J. Sheen, bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Rochester, called upon 
President Johnson today to withdraw U.S. 
troops from South Vietnam immediately “for 
the sake of reconciliation,” 

Bishop Sheen made his call in a sermon 
at Sacred Heart Cathedral in response to the 
President's plea that Sunday be a national 
day of prayer for peace and reconciliation 
to end the current racial strife in this 
country. 

„. .. Is this reconciliation to be limited 
only to our citizens?” the Bishop asked, 
“Could we not also be reconciled with our 
brothers in Vietnam? May we plead only 
for a reconciliation between blacks and 
whites, and not between blacks and whites 
and yellows?” 

Saying that Mr. Johnson’s proclamation 
comes during “Civil War II,” Bishop Sheen 
added: 

“What has happened in our Nation in re- 
cent days is the fatal tell-tale scar of a 
disease which has festered and corrupted 
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until it finally broke out in the open for all 
to see: the disease of national decadence.” 

On Vietnam, the Bishop declared: 

“May I speak only as a Christian and 
humbly ask the President to announce: ‘In 
the name of God who bade us love our neigh- 
bor with our whole heart and soul and mind, 
for the sake of reconciliation I shall with- 
draw our forces immediately from Southern 
Vietnam.’” 

{From the New York Times, Aug. 13, 1967] 
DANGERS OF U.S. POLICY In VIETNAM 


To the Eprror: 

The Times and its Saigon correspondent 
R. W. Apple Jr. are to be congratulated on 
the Aug. 7 brilliant news summary of the 
difficulties facing current American policy in 
Vietnam. I should like to comment on a key 
phrase in the report. 

“Unless a theme more positive and more 
stirring than simple anti-Communism can be 
found,” writes Mr. Apple, “the war appears 
likely to go on until someone gets tired and 
quits, which could take generations.” Yet 
this very theme has become just as dominant 
in American politics as it has in that of Sai- 
gon. And as the recent riots in our cities and 
much other evidence indicate it is no more 
appropriate to the governance of a great and 
highly developed nation like the United 
States than it is to a poor and struggling one 
like Vietnam. 

The steps taken by the Thieu-Ky junta to 
render the September elections meaningless 
insure, however, that the theme will persist 
in Saigon. As to the United States, President 
Johnson's further escalation, combined with 
the Republican party’s inability to gather its 
wits, suggests that we too shall continue to 
be caught in the same phantasmagoria, 

Alleged military needs dictated by the 
long-standing strategy of anti-Communism 
in foreign affairs now increasingly influence 
our domestic outlook in such a way that all 
our internal difficulties appear to be criminal 
conspiracies, to be quelled by force and more 
force. 

MEANINGLESS ISSUES 

Hence the 1968 Presidential elections give 
signs of becoming just as meaningless in 
terms of major issues as those to be held 
next month in Saigon, and American self- 
government begins to look as pathetic as the 
attempts made at it in Vietnam. 

Mr. Apple’s report suggests what fine jour- 
nalism may do in such a critical juncture: 
to help create a viable public opinion that 
recognizes the folly of our present path. 

The war may then be stopped, not because 
“someone gets tired and quits,” but because 
an intelligent, courageous and human deci- 
sion will be taken in Washington—a decision 
which will be worthy both of our past tra- 
ditions and of those domestic needs which 
show us how much our own society needs 
to be reconstructed here at home before we 
can presume to intervene in the ordering of 
other societies beyond our borders. 

If such a decision is not made soon this 
generation may well witness the dissolution 
of our constitutional system which I, as a 
teacher of government, only a little while ago 
took for granted as a permanent fixture of 
the political firmament. 

JEROME B. KING. 

GREENSBORO, VT., August 9, 1967. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 14, 1967] 
TROUBLED OUTLOOK FOR SAIGON’S ELECTIONS 
(By James P. Brown) 


Eighteen months ago at Honolulu, the 
President of the United States and the mili- 
tary rulers of South Vietnam mutually 
pledged to hold free elections that would 
offer the people of South Vietnam a govern- 
ment of their own choosing. 

From the United States point of view, such 
elections were a moral and practical neces- 
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sity. They were needed to introduce in Sai- 
gon a popular government that would justify 
to an increasingly skeptical world the pro- 
claimed American objective of self-determi- 
nation for the South Vietnamese people. 
They were also needed to install a Saigon 
government capable of rallying support 
throughout the countryside for the faltering 
war and pacification efforts. 

Returning from Honolulu, Premier Ky 
made no move to set the Constitution- 
building process in motion. He talked vague- 
ly of elections toward the end of 1967. But, 
bolstered by the endorsement he had re- 
ceived from President Johnson, the Premier 
moved to strengthen his dictatorial grasp 
on the Saigon Government. 

However, he misjudged the temper of the 
South Vietnamese people—and apparently 
of some of his own military associates as well. 
When the Premier abruptly dismissed the 
popular commander of the First Corps Area, 
demonstrations broke out in the northern 
cities of Hue and Danang, demanding an end 
to military rule. In the face of mounting 
protest, which soon spread to Saigon, Ky 
hastily promised early elections and a speedy 
return to civilian rule. 

Weeks later, however, after demonstrators 
had been suppressed in a bold show of force, 
Ky withdrew many of his promises. He was 
still committed irrevocably to elections; but 
he moved skillfully to devise an electoral 
process that would maximize the influence 
of the junta, minimize the impact of the 
Buddhists and insure continuing military 
rule for at least another year. 


DOUBTS ABOUT JUNTA 


Two months before the September 1966 
voting for a Constituent Assembly, a Times 
correspondent reported from Saigon: “The 
generals appear to regard the election and 
Constitution-making process as largely a 
method to legitimize their own power and 
not as steps toward an eventual civilian 
government.” 

The election itself was something less than 
a model as a free expression of popular will. 
Not only Communists, but pro-Commu- 
nists” and “neutralists” were barred from 
the ballot, categories broad enough to per- 
mit the exclusion of almost anyone of whom 
the regime disapproved. There were wide- 
spread of government pressure to 
turn out a big vote, and to elect government 
sponsored candidates. 

Within these limitations, however, the 
balloting was conducted with surprising 
efficiency and without many of the more 
flagrant abuses that had been customary in 
previous Vietnamese elections. Although the 
117-man Assembly that was chosen was 
drawn largely from the old, privileged urban 
elite dominant since the last days of the 
French, its members began to display signs 
of independence. 

This democratic spirit was soon tempered, 
however, by pressures from the junta. It 
obtained, in the end, essentially the kind of 
Constitution it wanted, though not without 
some compromise. 

Having successfully engineered the writing 
of a Constitution that could become the 
vehicle for continued, strong military rule— 
as in Korea—and having promoted an elec- 
tion law weighted heavily in their favor, the 
military leaders might reasonably have been 
expected to play the election game accord- 
ing to rules they had largely determined. 
This has not been the case. 

In the past few months, the military men 
have violated rules on campaigning and 
censorship. They have obliged the Assembly 
to eliminate two serious rivals. They have 
harassed their civilian opponents. 

EMBASSY SILENCE 


And in an ultimate show of contempt for 
the whole electoral process, they have passed 
the word—now retracted under Washington 
pressure—that no matter who wins they in- 
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tend to go right on setting national policy 
through a “military affairs committee.” 

In the face of these indignities, the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Saigon has maintained a re- 
sounding silence. Assistant Secretary of State 
William Bundy offers unpersuasive denials 
that anything is seriously amiss. And other 
high officials in Washington continue to 
boast of “democratic” development in Viet- 
nam in superlatives that make the realities 
of Saigon all the more appalling. Unless 
Saigon and Washington move much more 
resolutely to salvage their Honolulu pledge, 
the turn will be downward toward disaster. 
It is late, but not too late. 


{From the Washington Post, Aug. 14, 1967] 
Ky JUNTA SHUTS Down NEWSPAPER IN SAIGON 


Sato, August 13.—South Vietnam's gov- 
ernment today closed down a Vietnamese lan- 
guage newspaper. 

The government gave no explanation, but 
the managing editor and one reporter on the 
paper were arrested two weeks ago on charges 
of being involved with the Vietcong. 

The paper, Danchu (Democracy) had the 
smallest circulation of Saigon’s 27 Viet- 
namese-lan e dailies. Figures are unre- 
liable, but it is estimated Danchu sold 8000 
copies each day. 

Government sources made it clear that the 
closure was connected with the arrest earlier 
of managing editor Ky Ninh and reporter 
Ly Binh Hiep. Neither has been formally 
charged or brought to court. 

According to one source, the paper had 
been in financial trouble and the Vietcong 
recently gave the management about $7500 
to keep going. In return for the money, the 
paper was to help the Vietcong, the source 
said. 

Readers of Danchu said today they had not 
seen any pro-Vietcong articles or particularly 
virulent anti-government articles in the 
paper last week. 

They said that several papers backing the 
presidential candidacy of former Premier 
Tran Van Huong and other civilians have 
been much more outspoken in their criticism 
of the military regime. 


From the New York Times, Aug. 14, 1967] 
Sartcon’s GLUM CaMPAIGN—CANDIDATES, PROUD 
AND SUSPICIOUS, MAKING FAIRNESS THE 

BIGGEST ISSUE 

(By R. W. Apple, Jr.) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, August 13.—The 
first 10 days of the South Vietnamese Presi- 
dential campaign, on which so many people 
had placed such high hopes, have cast an ex- 

shadow of gloom across this 
capital. 

“We're getting killed,” an American diplo- 
mat said today. “All week long I've felt as if 
all the blood I've poured into this country 
was being spilled out onto the sidewalk. For 
the first time, I’m really depressed.” 

“The election was turned into a circus,” an 
editor in Saigon said. “But that shouldn’t 
surprise you, because all the candidates are 
acting like clowns.” 

The disenchantment in Saigon has been 
reflected in the United States Congress, where 
not only antiwar legislators but also those 
who have supported the Administration are 
angrily calling the election a fraud,“ 
“charade” and “fiasco.” 

What has really happened? 

The Vietnamese are acting like Viet- 
namese. The politicians and the generals are 
showing the world, at a moment of crisis, 
just how sentimental, prideful, suspicious, 
conspiratorial and stiff-necked they can be. 

CONSPIRACY IS DOUBTED 


None of the outsiders present at Quangtri 
City last Sunday, when the civilian candi- 
dates arrived to find no welcoming party, be- 
lieves that the Government conspired to em- 
barrass or discredit the civilians, 
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But the civilians, conditioned by years of 
suspicion of the military, chose to regard the 
incident as such. They had lost face, they had 
been made to ride in an uncomfortable 
plane, they would seek revenge. 

As the civilians fired one verbal broadside 
after another at the Government, it became 
the generals’ turn to react obstinately. 

Would they call in their angry rivals for 
a conference? No. Would they send a letter 
apologizing for the incident and explaining 
that it was all an accident? No. They felt 
that they had gone far enough by providing 
transportation for candidates who could only 
be expected to speak harshly of their 
stewardship. 

“GUARD THEIR SELF-ESTEEM” 

So each side talked about the other's lack 
of goodwill and neither showed an excess 
of it. 

“It’s astonishing in a country that has had 
the lot of this one,” said one observer, “but 
the fact is that all of these people would 
rather guard their self-esteem than sacrifice 
a bit of it for the common cause.” 

That trait has been exhibited many times 
before in Vietnamese politics. 

Efforts to persuade some of the civilian 
candidates to bow out before the campaign, 
so the strongest ones would stand a better 
chance of defeating the generals, got nowhere 
because each candidate insisted that he was 
the best. The generals, aware that their 
absence from the campaign tour would anger 
the civilians, stayed away anyway, making 
excuses about the press of official business. 

But there is something much more wrong 
with the electoral process than the Vietnam- 
ese personality. The civilian opposition is 
convinced that the generals do not intend to 
let this election be a fair test of the national 
consensus. 


CIVILIANS ARE FRUSTRATED 


This conviction is compounded of many 
ingredients, including the civilian’s frustra- 
tions at their own seemingly inability to op- 
erate effectively, the Government’s pressure 
tactics—the campaign against the peace can- 
didate, Au Truong Thanh, rankled most— 
and Premier Ngugen Cao Ky’s intemperate 
remarks about possible future coups. 

Many observers believe that the civilians 
have now decided to attempt to discredit the 
elections, rather than deal with the issues. 

It appears that they will be given ample 
opportunity to make their point. 

The continuing nonparticipation of the 
generals in joint campaign activities, the in- 
creasing volume of reports of irregularities in 
the provinces and the sudden increase in 
political arrests by the police, however 
valid —all can be used to build a case against 
the Government. 


POWER OF LOCAL OFFICIALS 


Even assuming that the generals were will- 
ing to foreswear the advantages that incum- 
bency gives them, it is doubtful that they 
could guarantee a fair election. Province 
chiefs and police officials often do as they 
please in other matters and may well have 
reasons of their own, such as protecting their 
jobs, for wanting to influence the balloting 
in favor of the generals. 

But the civilians will not increase their 
chances of defeating the military ticket by 
convincing the world that the election is un- 
fair. They conceivably could weaken the de- 
termination of the United States to remain 
in Vietnam, which is contrary to their plat- 
forms. And they will have made no progress 
toward the creation of a democratic tradition 
here. 

What concerns many people in Saigon is 
that, no matter what the generals, the civil- 
ians or the United States do at this stage, 
South Vietnam may well be worse off on Sept. 
4 than it was a month ago, with the same 
regime, “legitimized” by a process the world 
already considers illegitimate. 
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THE AUTO-TRAIN 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Department of Transportation, headed 
by Secretary Alan S, Boyd, a Floridian 
who has distinguished himself in the 
field of transportation and earned the 
respect and admiration of the Members 
of Congress, has offered several new and 
dramatic solutions to transportation 
problems around the Nation. 

One of the solutions is an auto-train, 
which would move 98 automobiles and 
their passengers from Washington to 
Jacksonville, Fla., in a period of 12 hours. 
As a demonstration project and func- 
tioning entity, it would offer great bene- 
fit not only to the State of Florida but 
to the entire Nation as well. 

The House of Representatives has 
eliminated this project from the Depart- 
may of Transportation appropriation 

The August 4 edition of Traffic World 
contains an article by Carlo J. Salzano 
which explains in detail the problem with 
which the Department of Transportation 
is faced unless $3.5 million to finance the 
construction of the auto-train with its 
— stations is restored by the Sen- 
ate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONGRESS ASKED To RESTORE FUNDS To COM- 
PLETE RESEARCH ON AUTO-TRAIN, AIR-CUSH- 
ION 

(By Carlo J. Salzano) 


The Department of Transportation is on 
the threshold of developing two innovations 
that should satisfy the traveler who demands 
fast and convenient access to and from a 
distant airport and the driver who can't part 
with his car. Both hold out the hope of a 
pleasant by-product—less-congested and 
safer highways. 

The two developments have come to be 
known as the air-cushion vehicle and the 
auto-train. 

The air-cushion vehicle found its way onto 
the drawing board after engineers discovered 
that in order to allow tracked vehicles such 
as trains to operate faster and faster, the 
wheels demanded more and more sophisti- 
cated suspension systems and better and 
better surfaces on which to travel so that the 
shock caused by the higher speeds would not 
be transmitted to the vehicle body. Re- 
searchers theorized that if a cushion of air 
could be substituted for wheels, the suspen- 
sion problem would be solved and the de- 
mands for perfection in the guideway surface 
would be alleviated. The possibility of using 
Ground Effect Machines was considered, but 
they were found to operate satisfactorily only 
at speeds of up to 75 miles an hour, only 
about half the speed that engineers were eye- 
ing. Hence, the DOT research and develop- 
ment program concentrated on the tracked 
air-cushion vehicle propelled by a linear 
electric motor. 

The Department of Transportation, well on 
its way toward development of an air- 
cushion vehicle whose immediate function 
would be to bring the metropolitan air 
traveler closer to his distant airport, asked 
Congress for $1.9 million to undertake full- 
scale component testing and to design the 
research vehicle and guideway during the 
1967-68 fiscal year. At the same time, engi- 
neers would take a look at test data devel- 
oped by the French, who currently are oper- 
ating a prototype, the “Aerotrain” and in- 
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formation compiled by the British on their 
tracked version of the Hovercraft. 

But progress on the U.S. version of the air- 
cushion vehicle will be delayed unless the 
Senate and Congress save the project from 
the ax swung by the House in paring DOT’s 
total research and development request from 
$8 million down to $3.85 million. The same 
ax wiped out the $3.5 million the department 
requested to finance construction of the 
auto-train, with its necessary stations. 

The auto-train borrows its operating prin- 
ciple from the old river ferry-boat and ex- 
tends that principle to railroad trains. DOT 
plans are all ready to go on the construction 
of a 12-car train capable of carrying 98 auto- 
mobiles and their passengers from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to Jacksonville, Fla., in 12 hours. 
Appropriate ramps would allow four autos 
to roll into each car of the train that in- 
cludes service cars in which passengers may 
relax, have dinner and watch a movie while 
speeding to their destination. At the end of 
the ride, the driver and his passengers pile 
back into their autos and drive off the train. 

Robert T. Nelson, director of the Office of 
High Speed Ground Transportation, said cur- 
rent plans call for the auto-train to be oper- 
ated entirely by the Seaboard Coast Line 
Railroad. The railroad, Mr. Nelson said, would 
take its operating expenses out of revenues, 
with net revenues to be shared equally be- 
tween the railroad and the government. 
When the government eventually sells the 
auto-train to a private railroad, Mr. Nelson 
said, the government will have recovered all 
but about $1 million of the total cost of the 
project. In the future, Mr. Nelson said, simi- 
lar auto-train runs could be made between 
other heavily traveled corridors, such as be- 
tween Chicago and Denver, Atlanta or New 
York. Interest in such a service has been 
expressed for the route between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


NEEDED $7.8 MILLION 


But progress on both of these projects— 
the auto-train and the air-cushion vehicle— 
hinges on congressional restoration of about 
$7.8 million to the 1967-68 budget of the 
Department of Transportation. 

Another DOT official indicated that the 
House action, in reducing the department's 
budget estimate for demonstrations and re- 
search and development, amounted to false 
economy. 

“What would have happened if we had 
stopped aviation R & D just as it was getting 
off the ground,” asked Edward Ward, chief of 
engineering research and development in the 
Office of High Speed Ground Transportation. 
“Where would we be today or in World 
War II?” 

Mr. Ward envisioned research and develop- 
ment as having a “tremendous fallout in 
urban transportation” by helping solve the 
problem of speedy movement of people to 
and from congested metropolitan areas. Re- 
search and development in the transporta- 
tion would have no small effect on such 
monumental tasks as urban renewal and 
slum clearance. 

Mr. Nelson, who feels that transportation 
R & D has made “a substantial amount of 
progress since 1965,” believed that the de- 
partment should be allowed to take advan- 
tage of its momentum. 

“I believe strongly that R & D should go 
forward in all kinds of transportation and 
other areas,” Mr. Nelson said, Contrary to 
the feeling expressed by the House appro- 
priations committee, Mr. Nelson believed it 
was up to the government, and not private 
industry, to get projects such as the auto- 
train under way. 

In calling for the budget cuts, the commit- 
tee had said that “a careful analysis of the 
various projects .. both under way and 
proposed, leads the committee to the con- 
clusion that many of them are of question- 
able value and, if pursued at all, should be 
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financed by private industry rather than by 
the government.” 

Mr. Nelson stated two reasons why such 
projects should be undertaken by the gov- 
ernment. Speaking of the auto-train—and 
the same reasoning could apply to the air- 
cushion vehicle—Mr, Nelson said that al- 
though research on the project held “great 
promise” a railroad could not be expected to 
risk its capital until a successful demonstra- 
tion is completed. In addition, he said, the 
government would be serving the public in- 
terest by controlling the various demonstra- 
tion phases, 

As for the air-cushion project, Mr. Nelson 
described it as “the most promising new sys- 
tem for airport access.” In view of the larger 
planes that will be flying in the near future, 
he said, “we should be ready to move for- 
ward with new systems of transportation 
that will raise the access efficlency of the 
airport.” 

Testifying before the transportation sub- 
committee of the Senate appropriations 
committee, Secretary of Transportation Alan 
S. Boyd said August 1 that the work being 
done under the research and development 
program “is beginning to yield promising re- 
sults, and the potential for further techni- 
cal breakthroughs in high speed ground 
transportation systems is great.” 

Continuing, he said: 

“The Railroad Administration has laid out 
what we believe to be a soundly conceived 
program of research and demonstrations. 
This work is an integral part of the depart- 
ment’s broad-ranging efforts to develop new 
ideas and find new solutions to the nation’s 
transportation problems. Such projects as 
the auto-on-train demonstration, for which 
$3.5 million is requested, is an excellent ex- 
ample of the innovative efforts which we 
hope to pursue.” 


NEW SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION 
SERVICE IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
3 EDUCATION, AND WEL- 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, we can 
all agree on the urgency of making it 
simpler for people, for private institu- 
tions and for State and local govern- 
ments to get the Federal help they need. 
Given the problems of our cities today 
and given the growing complexity of the 
Federal structure, steps toward simpli- 
fication in government are something we 
can all applaud. 

Today the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is taking just 
such a step. Secretary John W. Gardner 
has unified the direction of the public 
assistance and social service programs, 
the rehabilitation activities, and the pro- 
grams to assist children and older Amer- 
icans in a single new agency, the Social 
and Rehabilitation Service. 

As Senators we have a direct interest 
in any change that will make it easier for 
our State governments, for the govern- 
ments of our local communities, for the 
great private institutions and voluntary 
agencies to deal with HEW on matters 
5 welfare, social service, and rehabilita- 

on. 

As a former Secretary of HEW, I can 
testify on how complicated it can be not 
only for others to try to get help from 
a great Federal bureaucracy, but how 
complicated it can be even inside to pro- 
vide help when one is dealing with cum- 
bersome administrative machinery. 

The new organization quite sensibly 
places under one roof both the cash pay- 
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ment programs to help people in need, 
and the array of social service and re- 
habilitation programs that are a real 
hope for independence and dignity for 
millions of American children, disabled 
adults, dependent families and adults be- 
yond their earning years. 

Within the new Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service, the Children’s Bureau, the 
Administration on Aging, and the Re- 
habilitation Services Administration will 
keep their administrative integrity, but 
their functions will be strengthened. 

The Children’s Bureau, for example, 
will receive additional responsibility for 
juvenile delinquency programs. The Re- 
habilitation Services Administration will 
receive operating responsibility for cer- 
tain mental retardation assistance pro- 
grams now operated by the Public Health 
Service. 

A Medical Service Administration will 
be created to manage the growing pro- 
grams—particularly medicaid—on which 
more than 6 million Americans now de- 
pend for medical assistance. The man- 
agement of money assistance programs, 
such as AFDC and old-age assistance, 
will be centralized in a new Assistance 
Payments Administration. 

Simplification is all to the good, but 
our interests must go beyond that. That 
system of public assistance is best that 
works to put men back on their own 
feet. The 1962 Public Welfare Amend- 
ments, which I helped to develop, re- 
flected this feeling in their emphasis on 
rehabilitation and work incentives for 
people on welfare and others with very 
low incomes. 

Rehabilitation is very much the key- 
note of the new HEW organization. The 
Administrator of the Department’s new 
Social and Rehabilitation Service is one 
of the Nation’s authorities on rehabili- 
tating people: Miss Mary E. Switzer, the 
former Commissioner of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

I know Miss Switzer well. She is prac- 
tical, she knows how to get the most out 
of bureaucratic machinery, and she has 
absolutely no respect for redtape. She 
knows the great potential in even the 
most disabled human being and she is a 
past master at organizing opportunities 
for human growth and development. 

Mary Switzer is one cf the most com- 
petent and most compassionate adminis- 
trators I know. She will see that the peo- 
ple who need help get it. She will see that 
it will be effective. She is not afraid to 
experiment and innovate. 

This is the spirit we must have in our 
welfare programs if we are to improve 
conditions in our central cities and rural 
areas. It is a spirit in complete harmony 
with both the traditional mission of the 
Children’s Bureau and the relatively new 
charter of the Administration on Aging. 

I welcome the Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service. We need it, and we need the 
approach it will bring. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statements made by Secretary Gardner 
and Under Secretary Wilbur J. Cohen, 
announcing the formation of the new 
service, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY JOHN W, GARDNER, SECRETARY 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


I’m here to announce the merger of three 
existing agencies—Welfare, Vocational Re- 
habilitation and Aging—into a new agency 
te be called the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service. 

I'm not going to go into detail now about 
the reorganization, because you can figure 
out a good deal of it from these charts, and 
also I'll be glad to answer any questions you 
have in a few minutes. Right now I just want 
to tell you briefly about why we did what 
we did. And I should add that this reorga- 
nization is based on extensive consultations, 
going back over almost a year, with numer- 
ous state and local officials and many others 
in and out of Government. 

There are three key features of the reorga- 
nization. First, in the new Social and Re- 
habilitation Service we have brought to- 
gether the various services of HEW that deal 
with svecial groups: the aged, the handi- 
capped, and families, particularly children. 

Second, we have separated the administra- 
tion of programs having to do with cash pay- 
ments—that is, public assistance payments— 
from the programs offering rehabilitation 
and social services. 

Third, we have established a single re- 
gional commissioner of the new Service in 
each of HEW’s nine regions throughout the 
country. 

When you boil it all down, HEW, working 
with and through the states, counties, and 
local communities, provides two different 
kinds of help to these special groups or popu- 
lations. 

It helps toward meeting their basic needs, 
where necessary, by financing medical costs 
through Medicare and Medicaid, and through 
cash payments for old age assistance and aid 
to the blind, the totally and permanently 
disabled, and families with dependent chil- 
dren. 

And it also provides a wide range of serv- 
ices aimed at rehabilitation in the broadest 
sense of that word—giving people opportuni- 
ties to become self-supporting and self-suffi- 
cient, where possible; releasing and fostering 
their energies and talents; enhancing their 
capacity to cope with the world and to be 
responsible and participating citizens; en- 
abling them to live their lives with some 
measure of dignity. 

The emphasis on rehabilitation in our so- 
cial and welfare programs is in large part due 
to the foresight and wisdom of one of my 
predecessors, Senator Ribicoff, when he was 
Secretary of HEW. It is an emphasis we in- 
tend to continue, expand, and strengthen, 

Rehabilitation can take many forms, It 
may mean, in one instance, giving a blind 
boy the training he needs so he can become 
a skilled mechanic. In another case, it may 
mean helping an elderly person find mean- 
ing and satisfaction through participation in 
a foster grandparents’ project, at the same 
time providing a deprived youngster with the 
interest, attention, and affection of a respon- 
sible adult. It can mean helping a bewildered 
and frightened AFDC mother to develop a 
realistic budget, receive information about 
family planning, learn to cope better with 
the tasks of housekeeping and child-rearing, 
and perhaps get the training she needs so 
she can get a part-time or full-time job, pro- 
viding day care for her children while she 
gets it. Already, we have had a good deal of 
success in preparing the unemployed parents 
of AFDC children and other needy people 
for jobs—about 36,000 have become partially 
or fully self-supporting under the relatively 
limited work-experience program we have 
been running for the past two and a half 
years—and we expect to expand that program 
in the future. 

The aged, the handicapped, and children 
should continue to be given special emphasis, 
and assigning each of these groups special 
status within the new Service while preserv- 
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ing their administrative integrity insures 
that each will receive the priority attention 
it needs and deserves. 

But we find that usually the trouble an 
individual or family is in is a combination of 
several related problems requiring a combi- 
nation of approaches. And those problems, 
different though they may be, are all concen- 
trated in that one person or one family. We 
must not take a fragmented approach to 
them. We want to encourage a unified ap- 
proach to the problems of all these groups, 
with special emphasis on the family. We be- 
lieve that the new Service can make this pos- 
sible and that each of its parts can draw 
on the strengths of the others and that they 
can be mutually reinforcing. 

The second key feature of the reorgani- 
zation is that we have separated the two 
basic functions: the fiscal, on the one hand, 
and the services, on the other. The new 
Assistance Payments Administration will be 
responsible for the provision of policy guid- 
ance to state agencies in the administration 
of the money payment aspects of the public 
assistance programs. Several states and cities 
have already taken or are contemplating 
steps to separate the administration of pay- 
ments and the provision of services, in the 
interests of efficiency and of saving scarce 
time and talent for the provision of rehabili- 
tative services. But it should be emphasized 
that the form of organization we are adopt- 
ing here is not intended to predetermine 
forms of organization at the State and local 
level. 

The third key feature of the reorganization 
is that an SRS commissioner in each of the 
regions will supervise all the programs and 
activities of the Service in his region and 
will give approval to all state plans. We ex- 
pect that this will make it easier for the 
states and communities to deal with the 
Federal Government on all these matters. 

Now there are two things I'd like to men- 
tion that aren't exactly “major features“ of 
the reorganization, but demonstrate the 
kinds of concerns we have and the kinds of 
approach we are trying to take. 

First there is the Office of Research and 
Demonstrations, Its sole charge from me is 
to develop policies and projects that are in- 
novative and ental—all of them 
aimed at finding ways of delivering services 
more effectively, more efficiently, more quick- 
ly. That is the spirit we want to characterize 
all our efforts. 

Second, some time ago I announced the 
establishment of the Center for Community 
Planning, attached to the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Individual and Pamily 
Services. This Center is now operating. We 
feel it is one effective means through which 
we can address ourselves directly to the prob- 
lems of our central cities. And it provides a 
good example of the kind of unified approach 
we want to take. At the moment, for in- 
stance, the Center is cooperating with HUD 
in the development of neighborhood centers 
being established in fourteen cities through- 
out the country. And it is receiving whole- 
hearted cooperation from all the agencies in 
HEW that can be helpful: from the health 
people, from various units of the Children’s 
Bureau, from mental health experts. The cre- 
ation of a unified Social and Rehabilitation 
Service will greatly help this kind of ex- 
change of information. 

I have named Mary Switzer, Commissioner 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, as Administrator of the new Serv- 
ice. For seventeen years she has directed the 
nation’s largest program of rehabilitation of 
disabled people. I have worked closely with 
her ever since I came to Washington, and 
have unqualified respect for her ability. She 
is a dynamo. She is a woman of spirit and 
imagination. Any government operation un- 
der her direction will enjoy a rising curve of 
vitality. 
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STATEMENT BY WILBUR J. COHEN, UNDER SEC- 
RETARY, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


The establishment of the Social and Re- 
habilitation Service is an important step 
forward in more effectively organizing our 
nation’s resources to deal with aging, re- 
habilitation, children and welfare. 

The 1961 and 1962 Public Welfare and the 
1965 Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments 
set us on a vigorous new course by their 
stress on rehabilitation and work incentives 
for welfare recipients and other low income 
persons. 

Our Federal administrative setup must 
clearly be reoriented if these legislative man- 
dates are to be implemented more rapidly 
and more widely. Establishment of the So- 
cial and Rehabilitation Service will provide 
the needed reorientation, while preserving 
and enhancing the administrative integrity 
of the major units involved. 

Through the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service we will be able to move faster to- 
ward several important objectives, among 
these expanding opportunities for rehabili- 
tation; providing more and better day care 
for the children of working mothers; train- 
ing more parents on public assistance for 
productive work with appropriate safeguards; 
raising the incentives of welfare recipients 
to increase job earnings. 

Secretary Gardner has chosen an excep- 
tionally able, dedicated and experienced per- 
son in Miss Mary Switzer to lead this new 
and important enterprise. I know, because I 
have worked with her for more than 25 
years. 

Miss Switzer will bring her vast and suc- 
cessful experience in rehabilitation to the aid 
of the entire welfare program. I know that 
her outstanding leadership will result in sub- 
stantial gains in all of the programs involved. 

Secretary Gardner has also chosen an able 
public servant in Joseph H. Meyers to be 
Deputy Administrator for operations, Mr. 
Meyers. is both knowledgeable and compe- 
tent. The new organization and the new 
leadership will strengthen the partnership 
effort by government and voluntary groups 
to provide effective help to all those we serve. 

It will strengthen the work of the Chil- 
drens Bureau. 

It will expand the responsibilities of the 
Administration on Aging. 

It will broaden the scope of the rehabili- 
tation program. 

I think we're going to be able to do a bet- 
ter job all around, for infants and children, 
for mothers and families, for the disabled and 
the handicapped, and for all our older 
Americans, 


THE SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION 
TO KANSAS CITY EMPLOYMENT 
BY ITS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AND ITS CIVIC COUNCIL 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, this 
summer the people of the United States 
have really been made aware of the 
problems of our cities; and of particular 
concern has been the high rate of unem- 
ployment among the youth from low in- 
come and minority groups. 

In that connection, I was very glad 
to note that the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Civic Council of Kansas City, 
Mo., have now initiated a program to 
obtain permanent, part-time, and sum- 
mer jobs for young men and women 16 
to 19 years old from these lower income 
and minority groups. To date five firms 
have made commitments to hire an ex- 
pected total of 400 youths; and 13 firms 
have pledged $34,000 to pay youths hired 
through this program to work for the 
city park and recreation department. 
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The significance of this program, es- 
pecially because it is receiving substan- 
tial support from the business commu- 
nity, was well expressed as follows by 
the president of the Kansas City Cham- 
ber of Commerce: 


Kansas City faces an economic and social 
challenge which is national in scope which 
must be met and met now if we are to con- 
tinue the forward progress which has been 
set in motion and if we are to continue to 
avoid the recent disturbances which have 
plagued more than 20 American communi- 
ties. 


A more detailed explanation of this 
new program is contained in an article 
published in the Kansas City Times of 
August 9. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHAMBER IN Joss Step—It AND Civic COUNCIL 
STARTS PROGRAM To OBTAIN SUMMER, PER- 
MANENT AND PART-TIME POSITIONS FOR 
MINORITY AND LOW-INCOME YOUTHS——BE- 
cın Wire 100—Tarr WIL. Work IN 
Parks—Firms PLEDGE To Hm OTHERS 

(By John T. Dauner) 

A program to obtain permanent part-time 
and summer jobs for young men and women 
16 to 19 years old from Iow income and mi- 
nority groups was announced yesterday by 
the Chamber of Commerce and Civic Coun- 
ell. 

The program is designed to provide imme- 
diate employment for the remainder of the 
summer for hundreds of youths who have 
been unable to find summer jobs or who are 
Just out of summer school, 


IT WILL CONTINUE 


But the project is to continue on a year- 
round basis with the object of opening jobs 
to those who in the past have been consid- 
ered unemployable. 

Five firms made commitments to hire 
youths through the program. Commitments 
for up to 400 summer, permanent or part- 
time jobs in private industry are expected in 
a few days, Lounneer Pemberton, who 8 
set up the program, said. Pemberton is the 
executive director of the Urban league. 

Thirteen firms pledged $34,000 to pay 100 
Negro, Mexican-American and white youths 
who will begin six weeks’ work this morning 
with the city park and recreation depart- 
ment. 

Firms that have business or unton restric- 

tions against hiring youths were asked to 
contribute to the park program so it may 
be expanded. 
Youths interested in work with the park 
and recreation department are to register at 
the Neighborhood Youth corps office, 1026 
Forest. avenue. Applications for jobs in pri- 
vate businesses are to be handled by the 
Youth Opportunity office, Eighteenth and 
McGee streets. 

Civil rights and other organizations that 
work in the poverty areas are being asked to 
cooperate. 

FOLLOW A SUGGESTION 

The project was suggested by several Negro 

3 of the chamber who pointed out 

the pressing need of young to earn 
money during the summer in order to re- 
main in school, and the difficulties faced 
by under-educated and unskilled persons in 
finding permanent jobs. 

They have worked during the last 10 hayes 
with directors of the two tions to 
plan projects and obtain basic commitments 
from private industry and the city. 

The project was unveiled yesterday at a 
meeting with top executives of the 110 larg- 
est employers in the area. Also at the meet- 
ing were representatives of the Urban league, 
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the N.A.A.CP., the Council for United Action, 
the Mexi- 


Catholic diocese, the Kansas City school dis- 
trict and the Human Resources corporation. 

The business leaders voted unanimously to 
support the project. Specifically, they agreed 
to: 


Make funds available to the park and rec- 
reatlon department to provide additional 
summer jobs. 

Employ immediately the maximum num- 
ber of additional employees possible in their 
companies at the going wage rate for the 
position, 

Committed themselves to the principle of 
expanding full-time employment and job 
training for members of minority groups. 

Committed their firms to support the 
chamber and Civic council in projects to im- 
prove housing and educational opportunities. 

Robert Ingram, chamber president, said a 

small committee of business leaders would 
be appointed in a few days to work in the 
area of hiring, job training, education and 
housing. 
“Kansas City faces an economic and social 
challenge which is national in scope and 
which must be met and met now if we are to 
continue the forward progress which has 
been set in motion and if we are to continue 
to avoid the recent disturbances which have 
plagued more than 20 American communi- 
ties,” Ingram told the business leaders. 

“Greater Kansas City’s business commu- 
nity must assume a wider share of the re- 
sponsibility in solving the underlying prob- 
lems in education, housing and particularly 
in providing jobs for members of minority 


groups 

Ingram said business leaders here are con- 
cerned that law and order be maintained. 

“But primarily,” he said, “we are concerned 
as Kansas Citians that this community must 
be the kind of community in which people of 
all races, creeds, national origins and present 
economic status can live together in decent, 
dignified surroundings.” 

LEADER IN FIELD 


Ingram recalled that the Kansas City 
chamber had been the first chamber in the 
country to activate an equal employment op- 
portunity committee. That committee, he 
said, had been responsible for opening jobs 
for minority groups in 25 major firms and 
several smaller business organizations here. 

“But we have not done enough,” he added. 

“Therefore, the officers and directors of 
both the Civic council and the chamber have 
met repeatedly over the last 10 days with 
members of the Negro community to deter- 
mine the problems and to plan their move on 
the immediate, intermediate and long-range 
activities.” 

Ingram explained the park department 


rogram, 

“These youngsters will be employed at 
meaningful, constructive work for the bal- 
ance of the summer,” he said. “This action 
was taken at the request of officials of the 
park department which has so expanded its 
activities this summer that additional help 
is needed. 
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This is a small step, but, in addition to 
providing jobs and income to these young 
people and offering the community the bene- 
fit of their services, we intend it to signify 
our intention to continue and expand this 
and related types of constructive participa- 
tion by the business community. 


SEE A RESPONSIBILITY 


“We recognize the responsibility of private 
enterprise, in addition to contributing their 
dollars, to make meaningful contributions in 
terms of jobs in private business and indus- 
try, in its plants, and stores and offices.” 

“We are hopeful that, of more lasting im- 
portance, will be our commitment and plans 
now being formulated to work closely with 
the Job corps and other agencies in training 
and in hiring people of minority and lower 
economic groups in meaningful jobs on a full 
time, continuing and expanded basis. 

“We are also aware,” Ingram said, “that 
the problems in relation to segregation in 
education and in housing are corollaries of 
jobs and are important as well to this com- 
munity’s stability and solidarity. 

“To that end, a small committee composed 
of business leaders is being formed with sub- 
committees that will address themselves to 
intensify hiring, to job training, to educa- 
tion and to housing.” 


LIST OF FIRMS 


The firms that pledged to hire youths 
through the program were National Bellas 
Hess, Inc., KMBC-TV, R. B. Jones & Sons In- 
surance, The Star and Ingram Investments. 

Those that contributed to the park proj- 
ect were Woolf Brothers, E. F. Hutton, The 
Star, Macy’s, Farmland Industries, Inc., But- 
ler Manufacturing, Kansas City Southern 
Industries, Cook Paint & Varnish, R. B. Jones 
& Sons Insurance, Tension Envelope, Unitog, 
First Federal Savings & Loan Association and 
Building Service Employees Union Local 96. 

In addition to its contribution, Robert E. 
Eisler, jr., business representative of the 
Building Service Employees union said that 
the union had extended the time from 30 
days to six weeks that custodial employees 
have to join the union. That will permit 
young persons to work the rest of the sum- 
mer in custodial jobs without paying union 
initiation or dues. 

The Rey. John W. Williams, chairman of 
the C. U. A. job development committee, said 
he thought the project was a step in the 
right direction, but added that it must be 
run on a continuing basis. 

Mr. Williams said craft unions should join 
the effort and help provide training for un- 
skilled workers. 


EXAMPLE OF CONCERN 


Chester Stovall, executive director of the 
Human Resources Corporation said the plan 
was an excellent example of the business 
community working on the problems of 
whole community. 

“This program did not originate in Wash- 
ington and come down to the community,” 
he said. “It started right here. That is what 
we are striving for. The members of this 
chamber, with their shops and assembly 
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lines, have a unique opportunity to solve the 
employment problem. 

“Other resources in the community must 
be brought into action to prepare persons 
to become good employees,” he added. 

Frank Vaydik, superintendent of parks and 
recreation, said that the youths who will 
start to work this morning will be assigned 
to many crews in the department. 

Vaydik said that at the close of the summer 
he hoped that a way could be found to retain 
those interested in park work and that they 
could be given intensive training and moved 
into regular department jobs. 


THE IMPACT OF INCREASED MINI- 
MUM WAGE 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
August 2 I spoke on the floor of the Sen- 
ate concerning the impact of increased 

um wage. Today, I shall again di- 
rect my remarks to this subject. It is be- 
ing brought daily to my attention that 
the American small businessmen, partic- 
ularly those located in small towns and 
rural areas, are finding it increasingly 
difficult to comply with the extended 
coverage and increased minimum wage 
requirements which went into effect last 
February. 

Recently, I, along with 28 other Sena- 
tors, cosponsored an amendment sub- 
mitted by the distinguished minority 
leader, Mr. DIRKSEN, which would hold 
exempt small business firms doing less 
than $500,000 gross business. As Sena- 
tors know, in 1969, this dollar-volume 
test is scheduled to drop to $250,000. I 
firmly believe that this move would go 
a long way toward easing the plight of 
small business, and would also stem an 
upcoming tide of increasing unemploy- 
ment among the lesser skilled, the youth, 
and the handicapped. 

The National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, which is made up of nearly 
a quarter of a million independent busi- 
nessmen, has been conducting a survey of 
its members throughout the country. 
This questionnaire was not designed 
specifically to discredit the minimum 
wage law, for of seven questions asked, 
only one part of one question deals with 
this matter, and it simply states: 

If employees were dropped, was it be- 
cause of minimum wage increase? 

It goes on to ask for a yes or no answer. 
At this point, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the questionnaire printed in the 
Recorp, so that all might see just how 
a questions were put to the mem- 

rs. 

There being no objection, the ques- 
tionnaire was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Please Answer Survey Carefully as These Questions Are Tabulated Electronically and Used To Determine National Trends 


1, What has been your employment trend? 
Please give the number of your employees 
if number of employees is 


If number of employees is now greater, please give additional number of employees hii 

1 fewer employees now than year ago, please give number drop 

If employees were dropped, was it because of 1966 minimum wage increase? 
JJ... E S OEE AA 


same now as last year, please check 


2. Did you — bod modernize your business during the past year 


if g check what this expansion o 
Ts xpa r 
remod: 

equipment or mach: 


modernization consisted of: 
ries. 


rchase of new inery 
3833 in re.n yone dollar investments in accounts 0 a 


9 of the above boxes, please give approximate cost to you 

it yor aent as new w equlpmen ment — — the past year, did you make use of the 2 R credit to save taxes? 
give approximate tax sa 

tes pene ive imate ta 

the investment incentive had no! 


ould you 1 made tis —— 
Your PE 


(in dollars 


sie ear? 


U Yes O No 
ves O No 
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3. Financing your business: Have A the past year at your bank for a loan to finance your business (professional) enterprise -nmn rr mmanm mannm Yes ONo 
it = applied t y ur bank or a! — 1 r gia D S — 
rr ˙¹ w ; ff . ES or lo 
ital equ nies new machinery, eouip construction, ete.)? LN 

now . b 0 8 the funds you needed? (Please checi): O Partially O Not at all O 


If funds were needed and your bank could not he nt them, did you secure the funds needed from— 
An insurance company? O ny? O 
Your . andor supplier? O ße Smal 1 1 ol i — oO 


If you borrowed money during the past year, please state the 


If you borrowed money during 1965, what was the interest rate 
A a —: : ß ̃⁵— : K .. 
A yn ala angus cats) vu: ammeter Some te eet om gaon Abn DON mae EN" i on 
J ᷣͤ ett A0 ĩ 0 A set Nese oat A E AET, 
5. Do you conduct your business under a franchise agreement with your supplier --- O Yes No 


If your answer is 


Are you his only franchised N in your sales area? : . 
Does with an exclusive selling area? 
you sell the franchised goods you a 

p wish, can — also stock and sell goods which are competitive with the franchised goods you sell? 
you are not satisfied with the terms of your franchise, please explain Om reyes side of this page. 


your franchise agreement provide 
a you free to determine the —.— at whi 


Your 3 


handle? 


L —.. ͤ ͤ check oly Í of the top row of boxes. Please indicate your secondary activities, if any, by checking 1 or more of the bottom row of boxes. 


Professional 


or Town 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, some 
time ago, partial results of this survey 
came to the attention of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, at which time the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions of that Agency made an evaluation 
of that survey and concluded that the 
findings were “based on a series of con- 
jectures and assumptions that are with- 
out factual foundation.” 

On the other hand, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, as reported in the 
Wall Street Journal of May 17, 1967, 
has hinted that the increased hourly 
minimum wage may have reduced retail 
profits, raised unemployment and con- 
sumer prices, and cut purchasing power. 

Mr. President, I recently received a 
letter from Mr. C. Wilson Harder, presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, in which he describes 
the membership of that organization. 
I invite attention to the second para- 
graph of his letter, in which he breaks 
down the survey responses that have 
been received, and compares those per- 
centages with the breakdown of the 
small business community which was 
given to the Select Committee on Small 
Business by Mr. Bernard Boutin on 
March 1, 1967. 

I believe that these figures effectively 
refute the Labor Department's charge of 
conjecture and assumption. Mr. Harder 
has added some of the actual written 
comments which they are receiving from 
their members concerning the increased 
minimum wage impact. I think these 
comments help to give us an honest, 
grassroots appraisal of what small busi- 
ness is going through in trying to com- 
ply with the Federal minimum wage 
requirements. I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDE- 
PENDENT BUSINESS, 
San Mateo, Calif., August 11, 1967. 

Hon. GEORGE SMATHERS, 

Chairman, Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHamnmMaN: I noted with a great 
deal of interest your remarks in the Con- 
gressional Record of August 2, 1967, con- 
cerning the impact of increased minimum 
wages. It is indeed rewarding to those of us 
in the small business field to note that in 
spite of Labor Department assurances re- 
garding job losses due to increased minimum 
wage requirements, the Chairman of the Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business of the 
United States Senate, is nonetheless well 
aware of the problems being generated in 
this important area. 

The National Federation of Independent 
Business for quite some time now has been 
conducting a survey, the results of which 
are showing that job attrition among small 
businessmen, mainly in rural areas and 
small towns, is steadily increasing. With a 
total of more than 54,000 responses to date, 
we are finding that approximately 11 to 12 
percent of those members responding show 
that they have been forced to drop employees 
during the past year, with an average drop of 
approximately 3.9 employees per firm. Of this 

almost 20 percent claim that their 
employment drop was due to the increased 

— wages. Although these figures may 

t when viewed superficially, 
may mors respectfully point out that the almost 

240,000 members of the National Federation 

of Independent Business are made up of peo- 

ple in retailing, wholesaling, manufacturing 
and the service trades, as well as the pro- 
fessions. A breakdown of Federation survey 
responses shows that on a percentage basis, 
we very nearly approximate the national 
breakdown of the small business community 
which, according to the Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s figures, are roughly 49% re- 
tailing, 8% wholesaling, 8% manufacturing, 

24% in the service trades and 11% contract 

eonstruction. These are figures presented to 

the Senate Small Business Committee on 

March 1, 1967, by Mr. Bernard Boutin, former 

SBA Administrator. Currently, the Federa- 

tion’s survey response is comprised roughly 


Retail Wholesale Manufacturing Service Construction 


Union Nonunion 
o o 
Bw Ap Code No. 


of 44% — — 9% wholesaling, 10% man- 
ufacturing, 30% service trades and 7% con- 
tract construction. 

I cite the above figures merely to show 
that the Federation not only has approxi- 
mately one out of every 20 small businesses 
in this country as a member, but that this 
membership is a true cross section of the 
entire small business community and, there- 
fore, an honest sampling of opinions of our 
membership can be assumed to be a safe 
approximation of the opinions of the entire 
small business community. 

As I have stated previously, our survey 
responses are showing that we do consider 
an alarming trend among small business em- 
ployment figures. We do feel that when our 
statistics are projected over the entire small 
business community, an annual loss of 
500,000 jobs due to increased minimum 
wages is entirely possible. This is what is 
truly alarming. 

Although no one, much less the Federa- 
tion, can be said to be opposed to a living 
wage for all Americans, it would seem that 
Federally imposed minimum wages do not 
reflect the market conditions as they exist, 
but are the result of social pressure and 
the successes of nationwide labor and in- 
dustry bargaining. I feel it is safe to say 
that such increased minimum wages will 
prove, in the long run, more harmful to 
the economic structure of this nation than 
they will prove successful in Hfting the 
masses from poverty. 

You will recali that repeated efforts were 
made during the 89th Congress’ delibera- 
tions over the Fair Labor Standards Act 
amendments to show that small business, 
particularly those grossing less than $500,000 
per year are not in a position to pay in- 
creased wages. businesses are those 
which more often employ the unskilled, the 
youth and the handicapped, the kinds of 
employees who are often physically or men- 
tally incapable of producing more than a 
set amount of work per hour. When a mini- 
mum wage figure, set by law, exceeds this 
employee’s set capability, it is no longer 
feasible to employ him. Our findings disclose 
that small business is turning more and 
more to labor saving devices which, of course, 
are resulting in increased unemployment at 
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these levels and thus defeating the purpose 
of the minimum wage law objective. 

Today, our country is stricken with riots 
and strife. Many claim that lack of suitable 
employment is the basic cause, yet small 
business, which affords the best opportuni- 
ties for employment of the marginal worker, 
the less skilled, the youth and the handi- 
capped, is being forced by increased mini- 
mum wages to eliminate more and more 
jobs. 

Although I do not wish to belabor this 
point, I would like to call your attention to 
actual comments which we are receiving 
from members around the country. The Fed- 
eration previously released some written and 
signed reports furnished by many of our 
respondents. Similar material continues to 
pour into our offices daily in heavy volume. 
While the impact of the new wage hour law 
has hit harder in some regions than in 
others, no State in the Union has been im- 
mune from sustained employment d-creases, 
particularly among the least capable and 
most needful people. The attached table 
shows the varying impact by regions for the 
first seyen months of 1967. 

Senator Smathers, there is still time for 
Congress to enact legislation to prevent the 
annual income exemption for small business 
from being further reduced from its present 
$500,000 to $250,000 in 1969. I feel, and I be- 
lieve you will agree, that the results of the 
Federation’s survey give a clear indication 
of the need for such legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. WILSON HARDER, 
President. 

Attachment: (1) Comments, (2) Tabula- 

tion, 


ATTACHMENT No. 1—COMMENTS 


“A manufacturer in a small South Carolina 
town reports that while volume has in- 
creased 17 percent, no additional help has 
been hired and in a first step toward cutting 
employment he has invested $50,000 in new 
equipment. He writes, The wage part does 
not bother me, the hourly provisions are 
causing me trouble and are going to get 
worse. I see no alternative except to install 
all labor-saving devices possible. This I am 
in the process of doing. About half my force 
consists of unskilled labor. I will eventually 
eliminate all unskilled labor. These un- 
skilled laborers are willing to work for a 
fair wage, and want to work. Our welfare 
rolls are too big now, but they are going to 

big 27 » 

“Hlustrative of another factor is the report 
from the owner of a large food market in a 
middle size Michigan city. He writes, ‘For 38 
years I have been in the retail grocery busi- 
ness, I have trained hundreds of young fel- 
lows 16 to 20 years old as stock boys, retail 
clerks, produce managers, meat managers, 
assistant managers and finally managers. It 
was a real pleasure to work with these kids. 
About three years ago Congress passed a bill 
making it impossible to hire more than 10 
per cent of your total payroll-in-hours at a 
figure of 80 per cent of the minimum wage. 
Some of these 16 year old boys in our state 
area are just not worth wages of $1.40 per 
hour. We had readjusted our entire program 
and eliminated the part-time students when 
we commenced to be bombarded with ma- 
terial from Vice President Humphrey, LBJ, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and State Employment Commission to 
please hire teenagers so they could get some 
training, experience and money.“ 

“The operator of a truck-stop service sta- 
tion in Pennsylvania reports the new law 
forced him to reduce his force of 21 employ- 
ees down to 14, commenting, ‘In the truck- 
stop business the product is strictly price, 
so wages can't go wild.“ 

“A laundry in Utah with 47 employees, re- 
ports already letting three (3) go, and has 
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on order folding equipment for the flatwork. 
He reports he has tried to meet the new law, 
but finds whenever he raises prices, volume 
goes down, thus he writes, ‘We have some 
choice and loyal employees but we have some 
who are not able to produce to the necessary 
capacity, so we are forced to replace them. 
This is a most difficult thing to do to an old 
employee, but the dollars just won't reach.“ 

“An electrical contractor in a smali New 
Mexico town has dropped two employees, 
writing, ‘Over the past 30 years we have hired 
men as helpers to our journeymen, and 
trained them. A number have gone on to 
their own business or improved their job 
status. Due to minimum wage increases this 
is prohibitive and we are reducing to mini- 
mum of employees, Have noticed in our area 
every time minimum wage is increased, wel- 
fare cases increase.“ 

“An automotive electrical shop in a small 
Nebraska town writes, ‘I have helped four 
men through the ranks giving them educa- 
tion needed for a better job. Under the mini- 
mum wage I cannot afford to hire anyone to 
train because I cannot absorb the cost or 
charge the customer.“ 

“A Kentucky laundromat operator reports 
hiring aged women on Social Security merely 
to be on the premises to discourage vandal- 
ism. As volume cannot be increased, and the 
machines take only a quarter, barring any 
chance of a price increase, this employment is 
to be discontinued.” 

“A New Mexico motel owner with 65 em- 
ployees has laid off three people writing, 
‘Spanish speaking, semi-literate employees, 
semi-literate negroes have suffered brunt of 
higher minimum wage.“ 

“A Texas manufacturer in a medium size 
community with 18 employees report new 
wage law caused him to fire the night watch- 
man, saying, ‘Could no longer afford the ex- 

er” 

“An Alaskan laundry owner with 25 em- 
ployees has laid off two people, is trying to 
continue volume with raised prices. If volume 
does decrease he writes, ‘it will necessitate 
the lay off of several employees. 

“A South Carolina drayage operator now 
has since the new law went into effect 23 
employees after dismissing 13. He writes, 
‘Such increases as this will very probably 
put us out of business.“ 

“A Tennessee water service firm operator 
with 23 employees reports firing one, stating, 
“Was necessary to eliminate some labor with 
mechanical means. We are more 
volume with less people.“ He also reports he 
is installing $100,000 worth of new equip- 
ment.” 

“A photographic studio operator in a small 
Missouri town who used to employ 50 has cut 
the force down to 28 employees. He further 
writes, We used to hire five girls who go to 
college.“ 

“A Maryland plastics manufacturer dropped 
three employees to bring force down to eight 
persons due to the new law.” 

“A Colorado restaurant operator reports he 
cut his 35 employee staff down to 28.” 

“A Massachusetts motel operator with 33 
employees has reduced the force by 4.” 

“A processing plant in a small Wisconsin 
town writes, “The minimum wage and hour 
law keeps me from employing high school and 
college students. Many students seek work 
in this area but have no experience. An em- 
ployer like myself cannot train the students 
and pay $1.40 per hour. We could use them for 
clean-up personnel and they would be happy 
to work for less but it puts our cost too 
great.“ 

An Oklahoma steel fabricator has dropped 
two from a work force of 34 writing, The 
minimum wage law has far reaching effects.’ 
We would strongly recommend the 20 cent 
increase scheduled next year be rescinded. 
Everybody hasn't begun to digest the ‘dom- 
ino’ effects of this years 15 cents increase 
as yet“ 
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“Even sickness and death is affected. A 
Georgia funeral and ambulance service oper- 
ator now has five employees after dropping 
one full-time and two part-time employees. 
He writes, “You cannot get a clear ruling from 
our bureaus. At separate meetings, one in At- 


how the wage and hour laws would regulate 
the funeral and ambulance services. This 
ties-in with the observations made by the 
Oklahoma steel fabricator who wrote, ‘Many 
Oklahoma towns are losing or have lost 
their ambulance service because of mor- 
ticilans coming under the law.’ 

“A Missouri bank employing 150 people 
which has recently invested $200,000 largely 
in equipment says that so far the minimum 
wage has not affected the bank, comments, 
But the automation tendency produced will 
tend to reduce employees. Minimum wage 
is producing more and more unemploy- 
ables.’” 


ATTACHMENT NO, 2 
IST QUARTER 1967—24,714 RESPONDENTS 


Dropped due 
Employees Average to new 
dropped number wage-hour 
(percent) dropped law 
(percent) 
New England 10.0 2.7 20 
11.0 3.3 15 
1 3.3 15 
10.0 3.0 19 
13.0 4.4 23 
15.0 3.6 24 
13.0 3.5 22 
13.0 3.9 13 
14.0 3.9 lL 
National average... 12.0 3.6 17 
2D QUARTER—22,857 RESPONDENTS 
glan 9.0 3.6 19 
9.0 3.5 21 
North ta 10.0 3.7 17 
West North Central... 11.0 3.1 26 
Rat 13.0 5.0 27 
EES 11,0 5:9 33 
West South Central.. 12.0 3.9 32 
Mountain 14.0 3.4 18 
2 12. 0 4.1 12 
Nationa! average 11.0 3.9 21 
MONTH OF JULY—6,737 RESPONDENTS 
7.0 4.6 15 
9.0 3.0 25 
9.0 3.6 34 
10.0 2.8 33 
11.0 4.8 38 
11.0 6.2 55 
14.0 3.6 30 
15.0 4.3 18 
12.0 5.2 15 
National average... 10.9 4.1 28 


SUPPORT OF THE PRESIDENT'S 
VETO OF LIFE INSURANCE BILL, 
H.R. 11089 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, in 
vetoing H.R. 11089, President Johnson 
said that if Congress wants to provide 
additional life insurance coverage for the 
Federal employee over and above the 
proposals made by the administration, a 
way can be found—a way that will 
permit the employee who benefits from 
the extended coverage to bear the added 
cost, rather than the taxpayer. 

The President has offered to join with 
Congress in developing such a bill. 

I recommend that we take the Presi- 
dent up on this offer. 

It is altogether possible that a bill 
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could be written which would be both 
just and responsible. 

I support the President’s veto of this 
$61 million unnecessary burden, and I 
hope that Congress now can begin to 
work on the kind of measure which will 
benefit both the Nation and the Nation’s 
faithful employees. 


TEXAS A. & M. AGRICULTURAL EX- 
TENSION SERVICES PROVE TRUE 
FRIEND OF STATES FARMERS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, a 
very great aid to the farmers of Texas 
has long been performed by the informa- 
tion gathering and dispersal services of 
Texas A. & M.’s agricultural extension. 

The most recent issue of Texas Agri- 
cultural Progress, published by the ex- 
tension service, contains one of the most 
forthright articles yet printed about the 
last Congress minimum wage law. In 
this article, James I. Mallett, of the ex- 
tension’s farm management service, ac- 
curately and knowledgeably explains the 
applicability of the law to farmers and 
gives needed information as to who is af- 
fected by the new provisions and who is 
not. This service is especially needed to 
counterbalance incorrect reports which 
have been made of the new law. 

I commend the Texas Agricultural 
Progress for this clear, succinct presen- 
tation of facts for the Texas farmer. 
The American public is best served by the 
dissemination of true information, and 
this has been a major purpose of the 
agricultural extension service of Texas 
A. & M. University. The farmers of Texas 
are fortunate to have this organization 
at work for them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Minimum 
Wage Law: How It Affects Agriculture,” 
written by James I. Mallett, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Morimum Wace Law: How Ir AFFECTS 
AGRICULTURE 
(By James I. Mallett, Extension farm manage- 
ment specialist, Texas A&M University.) 

Agricultural workers now are covered for 
the first time by the Minimum Wage Law. 
Amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1966 brought about the change. 

Liberal exemptions mean only an esti- 
mated 1-2 percent of Texas farm and ranch 
operators will feel its effects. 

MINIMUM RATE $1 AN HOUR 

Effective February 1, 1967, the minimum 
wage for covered agricultural workers was 
set at $1 per hour. It increases to $1.15 per 
hour on February 1, 1968 and $1.30 per hour 
on February 1, 1969. 

Costs to the operator of housing utilities, 
farm produce, and other benefits can be 
counted toward meeting the minimum wage 
rate. But the law specifically forbids a farm 

from making a profit on benefits 
provided for a worker or his family. 

Farm businesses are exempt from the over- 
time provisions of the law. 

During 1965, the average farm wage in 
Texas was $.98 per hour compared to $2.48 
for manufacturing. Texas ranked 37th among 
the 48 contiguous states in hourly farm wage 
rates. 

i wo TESTS FOR EMPLOYERS 

Two tests must be met before an employer 
must comply with any segment of the Mini- 
mum Wage Law. 
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The first test: If either the supplies used 
in the farm or ranch business, or the 
products produced go through interstate 
commerce in any form (processed or unproc- 
essed, in whole or in part), the employer is 
covered unless exempt by the second test. 

The second test: Farm and ranch opera- 
tors and independent contractors engaged in 
agricultural production for interstate com- 
merce must pay the minimum wage to their 
employees if they used 500 or more man-days 
of labor in agriculture during any quarter 
of the preceding calendar year. 

A man-day is any day during which an em- 
ployee worked one hour or more. 

Man-days of agricultural labor performed 
by employees of a bona-fide contractor are 
not counted as man-days used by the farm 
operator. 

Activities incidental to agricultural pro- 
duction, such as grading, packing, process- 
ing and shipping are considered a part of 
the farming operation of the man-day count 
and minimum wage coverage so long as the 
operator handles only products produced on 
his farm. 

Agricultural labor performed on two or 
more farms for the same principal employer 
is combined in determining the 500 man-day 
count and minimum wage coverage for all 
the farms having the same principal em- 
ployer, even though they may be corpora- 
tions, partnerships, and/or sole proprietor- 
ships. 

EXEMPTIONS FROM MAN-DAY COUNT 


There are two exemptions from the man- 
day count: (1) immediate family members 
such as father, son or daughter, and (2) 
hand harvest pieceworkers that commute 
daily from their own home and who worked 
in agriculture less than 13 weeks in the pre- 
ceding calendar year. 

Each period of seven consecutive days dur- 
ing which an employee worked one hour or 
more on one or more days is countec. as one 
week for the the 13-week test. 


NOT ALL WORKERS ARE COVERED 


Certain employees are not assured of the 
minimum wage. Those exempt are (1) im- 
mediate family members, (2) hand harvest 
pieceworkers that commute daily from 
their own home and who worked less than 
13 weeks in agriculture during the previous 
calendar year, (3) migrant minors, 16 years 
old and under, who are hand harvest piece- 
workers on the same farm as their parents 
are employed and paid the same rate as adult 
workers, and (4) workers principally engaged 
in the range production of livestock. 

The fourth exemption is limited to exten- 
sive range areas where employees stay with 
livestock continuously for several days with- 
out returning to home or headquarters night- 
ly. Employees in livestock production who 
normally return home or to headquarters 
daily are not included in the range produc- 
tion of livestock exemption. 

The Department of Labor is studying the 
regulations to determine if revisions should 
be made. 

Current interpretations and rulings on 
specific farm labor questions are available on 
request to the Regional Director, Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Division, U.S. 
Department of Labor, 411 N. Akard, Dallas, 
Texas 75201. 


AN ANTIRIOT PROGRAM: THREE 
POSITIVE PROPOSALS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, no ques- 
tion is troubling the American people 
today so much as the outbreak of rioting 
in our cities. All of us share a deep sense 
of outrage at the bloodshed, burning, 
and looting that have wracked 30 of this 
Nation’s communities. 


Clearly, the lawlessness must be 
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stopped. In particular, those who are 
guilty of inciting others to violence must 
be apprehended and punished, and there 
are laws in every State against those 
crimes. Where such persons flee from one 
State to another, the FBI can and 
should intervene under its existing pow- 
er to apprehend fugitive felons. 

There is no substitute for firmness in 
dealing with civil disorder. But it would 
be a great mistake to onelude that firm- 
ness on the scene is the whole answer. 
We must also be firm in our resolve to 
deal with the conditions which made the 
riots possible. 

I should like to suggest a three-point 
positive program to deal with the prob- 
lem of combating riots: 

First. A strong Federal gun control 
law. The time has come for the sports- 
men’s lobby to appreciate that the snip- 
ers in Newark and Detroit were killing 
policemen, not deer. We simply must pass 
a law to keep guns out of the hands of 
felons, youths, and irresponsible per- 
sons. As a longtime cosponsoz of this 
bill, I say to my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate, let us pass the gun control bill now, 
this year, before another summer comes 
with its menace for our cities. 

Second. The safe streets and crime 
control bill. Law and order is not an 
automatic benefit of citizenship. It has to 
be enforced, and the men and women who 
have that job are our local and State 
police—the thin blue line. By and large 
our law enforcement officers have done 
a splendid job under dangerous and try- 
ing circumstances, but they need help. 
The safe streets and crime control bill, 
of which I am proud to be a cosponsor, is 
designed to give them that help, by pro- 
viding Federal grants-in-aid to local and 
State police forces. We give Federal 
grants-in-aid to help support education, 
to construct highways, and even to dig 
sewers. Why not Federal grants-in-aid to 
help our local police do their job of pre- 
serving law and order? In my judgment 
this is a good bill—and an important 
bill—and the sooner Congress approves 
it the better. 

Third. A massive attack on the prob- 
lems of poverty. As chairman of the Sen- 
ate Antipoverty Subcommittee, it has 
been my privilege to preside over months 
of hearings on the root causes of the riot- 
ing—poverty, deprivation, and the crush- 
ing hopelessness of life in the ghetto. We 
are at work now on a reexamination of 
the entire structure of the war on poverty 
aimed at making it more effective and 
more equal to its enormous task. But 
there are some problems that will not 
wait. That is why I have proposed a new 
emergency public service employment 
program to alleviate mass unemployment 
in the Nation’s ghettos. 

This is not going to be a Federal hand- 
out program. It will provide honest pay 
for honest work. It will put idle people to 
work, doing meaningful jobs that will 
make our cities better places in which to 
live. Programs like this helped hold our 
Nation together in the great depression 
of the 1930’s. The Clark-Blatnik pro- 
gram, which I coauthored, provided badly 
needed jobs during the recession of the 
early 1960's. The time has come for a new 
emergency employment bill to meet the 
crisis of the ghettos. 
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NIST-BLOC COUNTRIES 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, yesterday, 
on the Senate floor, I disclosed the dis- 
turbing fact that while an aroused 
Congress, reflecting general public opin- 
ion and attitudes, had succeeded in 
bringing about the cancellation of an 
administration-approved sale of a high- 
ly strategic technical device to Poland, 
the Department of Commerce, without 
notice to Congress, had previously au- 
thorized a similar sale to another Com- 
munist-bloc country. 

Willard Edwards of the Chicago Trib- 
une wrote an interesting and informative 
commentary on this subject for the 
Chicago Tribune of August 15, 1967. I 
ask unanimous consent that, for the fur- 
ther information of the Senate and the 
country, the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CarPIrToL VIEws 
(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, August 14—Congress will 
learn to its dismay this week that it was 
premature in celebrating cancellation of the 
shipment to communist territory of a device 
to improve the accuracy of guided missiles. 

Two years earlier, it is now disclosed, two 
of these unique American instruments, con- 
cededly of vital military value in missile 
warfare, were exported to communist Ro- 
mania with the approval of the United States 
government. 

This earlier sale was concealed by the 
commerce department in long months of 
bickering with Sen. Karl Mundt IR., S..] 
and a large group of senators and represent- 
atives who protested the scheduled shipment 
to Poland of an instrument known as a 
“Worden gravity meter” which provides data 
for guided missile trajectory determinations. 

On July 18, responding to this congres- 
sional pressure, the commerce department 
announced that the would-be exporter had 
asked that the license be canceled. His 
request had been granted. 

“I am sure,” Mundt told the Senate on July 
24, “that an aroused American public is 
greatly relieved that this instrument, so vital 
to the improvement of soviet missile target- 
ing, will not reach their hands.” 

Mundt remained mystified, however, and 
somewhat suspicious of the commerce de- 
partment’s continued insistence that issu- 
ance of the license had been proper even tho 
it admitted that “intelligence sources” had 
advised of its dangers. 

QUESTION OF COVERUP RAISED 

Was this attitude a cover-up for some 
earlier action which had escaped the notice 
of both intelligence agencies and Congress? 
On July 29, Mundt asked the department 
for an explanation of its curious “rationale.” 
and also for a complete report on possible 
earlier shipments of gravity meters to com- 
munist countries. 

The reply came Aug. 8 and it dispelled 
much of the mystery concerning the depart- 
ment’s frantic insistence that it had not en- 
dangered national security in 1967 by ap- 
proving acquisition of the instrument by 
Poland, The department's involved explana- 
tions had been made, it was now apparent, 
with the guilty knowledge that Poland’s sis- 
ter satellite, Romania, already had two gravy- 
ity meters with the department's approval. 

Lawrence C. McQuade, acting assistant 
secretary for domestic and international 
business, informed Mundt that on July 23, 
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1965, the two instruments had been au- 
thorized for shipment to Bucharest by the 
secretary of commerce. 

added a comforting note: “The 
Romanians prior to 1965 had provided assur- 
ances against the reexport of any United 
States equipment received by them. No other 
gravity meters have been licensed to eastern 
Europe, including the Soviet union.” 

MUNDT CALLS FAITH “CHILD-LIKE” 

“Somehow, I can't attain the commerce de- 
partment’s child-like faith in a communist 
government’s promise that it will keep a 
missile-improving instrument out of other 
communist hands,” commented Mundt. 

The Worden gravity meter, according to Dr. 
Lucien LaCoste of Austin, Tex. the nation’s 
leading expert on such instruments, can be 
made nowhere except in the United States. 
It is both rugged and portable, qualities not 
found in meters manufactured in Canada or 
Europe, and so sensitive in its reading ac- 
curacy that it is essential to perfection of 
the guidance system in missiles, 

Communist countries began attempts to 
purchase this device early in 1962, the com- 
merce department admitted, but licenses 
were denied at that time. The clearance of 
two gravity meters to Romania in 1965, Mc- 
Quade asserted, was “concurred in by other 
agencies.” He did not explain why this trans- 
action was concealed when a storm broke in 
Congress last month about the proposed 
shipment to Poland. 

Romania said it wanted the Worden 
gravity meters for “petroleum exploration.” 
Poland said it needed one for a “geodetic 
mapping project.” These purposes could be 
served by other gravity meters available to 
the communist bloc, Mundt noted. The only 
conclusion to be drawn, he said, was that the 
Worden meter was sought for its matchless 
value in missile warfare. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S LEADER- 
SHIP TOWARD UNDERSTAND- 
ING THROUGH INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, yester- 
day Lyndon B. Johnson became the first 
President to send Congress a message de- 
voted to man’s most significant tool of 

ommunications. 

I regard the President’s message as & 
milestone in the Nation’s leadership to 
extend help, cooperation, and technology 
on a global basis to promote communica- 
tions for international understanding. 

As a Member of the Senate who has 
devoted much time and effort to this 
vital goal, I wish to strongly commend 
President Johnson for this thoughtful 
and timely message. 

I am particularly pleased that he has 
placed a high priority on American tech- 
nical and financial assistance to emerg- 
ing nations to help them construct facili- 
ties that will link them to a global system. 

And I strongly endorse the President’s 
reaffirmation of America’s commitment 
to a global system for commercial com- 
munications that will make international 
broadcasting available to all nations 
everywhere. 

In his message, President Johnson de- 
clared: 

Historians may well write that the human 
race survived or faltered because of how well 
it mastered the technology of this age. 


I agree. And with this message the 
President insured that the United States 
will act responsibly and expeditiously to 
help create one world for the interna- 
tional broadcast community. 
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I feel that the American people and 
Congress will endorse the President’s 
invitation to the Soviet Union and the 
nations of Eastern Europe to link their 
satellite communications system with 
that of the Western World. 

Peace and understanding are two of 

mankind’s oldest and most elusive quests. 
But we can hope that President John- 
son’s leadership in building new net- 
works of shared information between the 
community of nations will lead to new 
progress toward a world free of suspicion 
and mistrust. 
I am looking forward to receiving the 
findings and recommendations of the 
Task Force on Communications Policy 
and of the Director of the Budget Bureau, 
who is to make a thorough study of ex- 
isting Government organization in the 
field of communications and proposed 
needed modification. 

If the Task Force on Communications 
Policy or the Director of the Budget Bu- 
reau determines that legislative action is 
needed in certain areas before they com- 
plete their full study, I am hopeful that 
they would submit such programs, so that 
the legislative process will begin expedi- 
tiously. Time is of the essence. 


HIGH-SPEED RAILROAD SERVICE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, by the end 
of this year we shall be able to witness— 
and use—a new kind of high-speed rail- 
road service between Washington and 
Boston. This service, using the most mod- 
ern and highly developed rail passenger 
equipment available, is being supported 
and organized by the high-speed ground- 
transportation program in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. Having had a 
primary role in initiating this program, 
I naturally am looking forward to the 
inauguration of this service with great 
interest. I might also add that I hope 
the Senate will be able to restore a sub- 
stantial portion of the $8.3 million cut 
from this worthwhile program by the 
House Appropriations Committee. Near- 
ly a half million dollars of this amount 
is vitally needed to support the demon- 
stration program this year on the New 
Haven Railroad. To deny these modest 
expenditures for such a farsighted pro- 
gram would, I believe, be highly detri- 
mental to the well-being of our urban 
areas, which depend so much on inno- 
vation in transportation. 

There have been some heartening ex- 
amples overseas in recent years of how 
innovation in rail transportation can 
really pay off. I refer in particular to the 
example of the new Tokaido line in 
Japan. There a high-speed train oper- 
ates at average speeds in excess of 100 
miles per hour. Since 1964, when the 
service began, rail traffic on the route 
has increase 80 percent; on an average 
day, 100,000 people ride the line. Even 
more impressive is the fact that Japa- 
nese National Railways expects to pay off 
its $1 billion investment in the new line 
within 7 years. So the high-speed rail- 
road is a public service which will pay 
for itself. These facts are eloquent testi- 
mony for the practicality and financial 
soundness of high-speed rail service. I 
am certain that this experience will be 
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repeated in our own northeast corridor 
project. 

Mr. President, the January 23 issue of 
Railway Age contained an excellent arti- 
cle written by its publisher, Mr. Robert 
G. Lewis, describing the success of the 
Tokaido line in Japan. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By Robert G. Lewis) 


Those people who say that orthodox rail- 
way technology is on its way out had better 
think twice: The Japanese National Railways 
just celebrated the second anniversary of 
their billion-dollar New Tokaido Line with 
an announcement of big expansion plans. 

Birthdays are a time for stocktaking. Has 
the NTL lived up to expectations? Is it prov- 
ing that high-speed super-railroads can hold 
their own today? The answer to both ques- 
tions has to be an emphatic yes. 

A money-maker. If anything, the hopes 
placed in the NTL when construction began 
in 1959 were scaled too low: Since the Line’s 
opening in 1964, public acceptance has been 
so great that it is going to be more than 
tripled in length in the coming years. 

The NTL is making money, too, and paying 
off its investment at a surprisingly fast rate. 
To top things off, the domestic Japanese air- 
lines are feeling the pinch of competition 
as they’ve never felt it before. 

Is the NTL the sort of super-railroad that 
Katy President John Barriger has been calling 
for for so many years? In many ways, yes: 
Here is a high-speed, grade-separated super- 
express service linking several major urban 
centers in an operation that is a model of 
efficiency. 

Showing the skeptics. Whether we get 
something like that in the U.S. is still not 
settled, because a great many people—in- 
cluding some in Washington—are not con- 
vinced it is feasible. The point is made (and 
accurately) that conditions in the two coun- 
tries are not completely analogous. For ex- 
ample, Japan had to relieve pressure on a line 
already operating at or near capacity. Our 
own existing lines operas at far below ca- 
pacity. It should be remembered, though, 
that before JNR began building the NTL, 
there were plenty of skeptics in Japan, too. 

Some were elected officials, some were in 
the Ministry of Transport. Among the argu- 
ments they raised were: (1) The NTL would 
be too expensive to build; (2) it would be 
too much of a long shot in terms of what 
might be gotten out of it; (3) highways 
should be given priority over rails; (4) con- 
ventional duo-rail systems were about to 
give way to exotic new systems—monorail 

the like. 

There were even some who joked about the 
idea and said JNR was going to build some- 
thing as ambitious as the Great Wall of China 
or the Pyramids—but without their advan- 
tages as a sightseeing attraction. 

80% more traffic. JNR overcame the skep- 
tics and went ahead with the project. Here 
are the results: 

Two years after going into service. The 
NTL has carried over 62 million 
for a total of 19 million train miles. Total rail 
traffic on the route between Tokyo and Osaka 
has gone up 80%. 

The record for a single day was set last Oct. 
10, when 199,500 passengers were carried; 
otherwise, the daily weekday average is 100,- 
000 passengers, and the weekend average is 
10,000 more than that. And it is still growing. 

The original 360-car order was increased 
to 480—then followed by a further order of 
120 cars, for a total fleet of 600 cars on this 
one $20-mile route. The trains run in con- 
sists of 12 multiple-unit cars. All axles are 
powered. 

‘The number of round trips, originally 30 
each day, was increased about a year ago to 
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55, then to 60. The Tokyo-Osaka run is made 
in 3 hours 10 minutes by the Hikari super- 
expresses, which make two stops along the 
way. The Kodama expresses take 50 minutes 
more, making ten stops on the way. 

There are no grade crossings of any kind, 
and curve radii nowhere are less than 8200 
ft. 

Safety—plus performance. The NTL is a 
one-speed railroad: Except for speed restric- 
tions within Tokyo, all expresses and super- 
expresses operate on the line at 125 mph. 
Average running time for the super-express 
is over 100 mph. 

The safety record is outstanding: No seri- 
ous accidents of any kind, and minor acci- 
dents at a rate less than one third the JNR 
system-wide average. 

The performance record is outstanding, 
too. In December 1965, for example, right 
after the 3 hour 10 minute schedules were 
put in effect, there were some very severe 
snowstorms and during that month these 
trains arrived at their terminals—Tokyo or 
Osaga—an average of 5.7 minutes late. But 
for these 120 trains in April 1966, the aver- 
age delay was one six-tenths of a minute. 
The technical problems have been minimal 
and the mostly involved settling of the track 
and problems relating to the catenary. 

The two domestic airlines that fly between 
Tokyo and Osaka have been hit by NTL com- 
petition. Their load factors fell from an ayer- 
age of 75% to below 50%, and they were 
forced to pool operations and cut fares. 

Big dividends ahead. On the financial side, 
the story is just as impressive. According to 
JNR officers, the $1-billion-plus cost of build- 
ing the NTL can be paid off in just seven 
more years, and then start bringing in big 
dividends. These won’t show up as profits, of 
course they'll just be ploughed back into 
upgrading other JNR lines that didn’t get the 
“star” treatment. 

It is also worth pointing out how much the 
tune has changed since the days a decade ago, 
when JNR had a hard time raising money to 
build the NTL. The gh ata ary was chilly, 
institutional investors likewise. An arrange- 
ment, was finally worked out whereby bonds 
were issued for the bulk of the construction 
cost, with an 8% contribution in the form 
of a World Bank.loan. 

Times have changed. On the basis of the 
whopping success the NTL has had, there are 
many institutional investors who would be 
only too glad to participate, where expan- 
sion plans are concerned. 

JNR will finance directly out of its own 
funds the $472 million cost of the first 
expansion phase—extension of the Line west 
from Osaka for 100 miles to Okayama. That 
segment—which will include 30 tunnels, one 
of them ten miles long—should be ready for 
service by 1972. In the next stage, the Line 
will be extended still further west to Hiro- 
shima, then finally to Hakata on the island 
of Kyushu, for a total added length of 400 
miles, 

At its eastern end, the NTL may extend 
north from Tokyo 330 miles to Morioka. If all 
extensions east and west are completed, the 
NTL will be 1,050 miles long. 

The options. An important thing to be kept 
in mind is the number of options JNR had 
when the NTL was still just a blueprint. 
There are many other turns in the road they 
could have taken—and why they decided to 
do things one way and not another is a story 
in itself. 

First, there is simply the fact that they de- 
cided to build a wholly new Tokaido Line, 
instead of just putting more tracks parallel 
with the Old Tokaido Line. The latter was 
being superseded because its capacity was 
saturated, not because it was in bad condi- 
tion. The older route was double-tracked and 
electrified all the way, there was multiple 
trackage in built-up areas, and fairly modern 
signaling and roadbed, 

It was felt that patching up methods just 
to ease bottlenecks might be cheaper in the 
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short run, but would be a lot more expensive 
at the end, since new bottlenecks keep crop- 
ping up anyway, and the chance to build an 
advanced railroad would be thrown away by 
having to conform to the standard of existing 
lines, especially the 3 ft 6 in gauge. 

Second, it was decided to sort out different 
kinds of traffic—put express passenger and 
eventually express container service on the 
new high-speed line, and free the old one for 
conventional freight and local passenger 


runs. 

Third, it was concluded that since express 
services would bypass a number of cities 
along the way, there was no need to exactly 
Parallel the old line. As a result, the NTL 
route could be much more direct, cutting 35 
miles from the old line. 

Fourth, grade crossings could be absolutely 
eliminated. This, together with the straight 
trackage, would do a lot to enhance speed and 
safety. 

Fifth, it was decided that the new line 
would be completely independent of the rest 
of JNR, and have no interchanges with the 
old line. The reasoning was that building a 
brand-new line relieved the need for com- 
patibility with the old, and provided a golden 
opportunity for innovation. 

The sixth was the decision to adopt stand- 
ard gauge, instead of JNR’s usual 3 ft 6 in 
gauge. With no physical connection to the 
other lines, this was another opportunity to 
enhance speed and stability, and therefore 
capacity and safety. 

The payoff. The end result—five years and 
over a billion dollars after work began—was 
a completely new, standard gauge, electrified 
doubletracked system. 

What are the special features of the NTL? 
The Line is under automatic train control. 
The ATC system has an interesting override 
safety device; in the event of an emergency, 
the engineman on the train can flick a switch 
and deenergize both tracks at both ends of 
the train for 35 miles. Also, every 150 ft along 
the fenced right of way there is a switch for 
a trackwalker or section man to do the same 
thing. 

Signaling is by CTC, all of it controlled 
from a master panel in Tokyo. All rail from 
one end of the line to the other is welded 
in 4800 ft. lengths. The entire Line is laid 
on pre-stressed concrete ties, except at 
switches and steel bridges. The ties are fast- 
ened to the rails with adjustable wedge 
blocks. 

Instead of a locomotive for traction duties, 
all cars were arranged as permanently 
coupled multiple-unit sets, each car having 
all powered axles, Every second car has its 
own pantograph. 

Unlike older JNR lines operated on 1500 
V de, the NTL runs on 25 ky commercial 
cycle ac. 

Trucks are air-sprung and were originally 
designed for the old Tokaido Line; with ad- 
justed traction motor gear ratios, they serve 
the new one. Deceleration for service stops 
takes 1.45 minutes, or 70 seconds in emer- 
gencies; dynamic brakes bring the train down 
to 45-50 mph, at which point normal air 
brakes take over. 

The trains are air-conditioned, equipped 
with buffet facilities, reclining seats, picture 
windows, and very modern interior design. 
Louvers arranged along the top of each car 
open and shut, actuated electronically by 
wayside devices, when trains enter and leave 
tunnels—to eliminate air-pressure discom- 
fort at high speeds. 

Learning from experience. In extending the 
New Tokaido Line, what will the Japanese do 
differently—in view of their experience so 
far? Hideo Shima, who was chief engineer 
of the JNR during construction of the New 
Tokaido Line, tells me that for one thing 
they will find ways to build track that will 
prevent settlement problems. A great deal of 
the present line is on an elevated structure; 
and, of course, where there is an elevated 
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structure there hasn’t been a track settle- 
ment problem. So to the extent possible, the 
proposed extensions—where not in tunnels 
or on bridges—will be elevated. 

A major difference in the extensions will 
be that the maximum curvature will be re- 
stricted to a 13,120-ft. radius instead of the 
8,200 ft. prevailing on the present line; this 
will permit an increase in maximum speed. 

Effects of high speed. What about the 
quality of the ride at present speeds? The 
best answer to this lies in the fact that 
many Japanese (who ride the new trains 
partly for the thrill of riding at 125 mph) 
often ask the conductor, “When are we 
going to get up over 60?” There is no sensa- 
tion of speed. 

JNR has done considerable research on 
speed in its laboratories and the findings are 
interesting. Take rail deflection, for example. 
Rail deflects under the weight of a train, 
creating a vibration, and at a certain speed 
this vibration would have an adverse effect 
on the rail. JNR tests have established that 
this critical speed would not be reached 
below 1,080 mph. 

A more realistic problem—but at the pres- 
ent time, still an academic one—is the fact 
that the present catenary will not stand 
speeds of more than 240 mph, again because 
of vibration. This could be remedied by a 
rigid catenary or overhead third rail. 

An even more realistic speed consideration 
involves adhesion, Under least favorable 
track conditions you run into slippage at over 
200 mph. This can be overcome by turbojet 
propulsion: there are no adhesion problems; 
the train is propelled by jet stream. 

The most urgent speed restriction is, of 
course, imposed by track curvature. On the 
present line, it’s felt that 140 mph is the 
fastest speed at which curves can be negoti- 
ated without passenger discomfort, which 
occurs long before a safety problem is en- 
countered. 

For practical purposes, this relatively in- 
tangible factor—passenger comfort—has 
been the most important speed considera- 
tion. It has been JNR’s experience that pas- 
sengers begin to feel some discomfort from 
vibration at speeds in excess of 138 mph. 
This can be overcome by improved track 
maintenance and this, in turn, can come 
when the roadbed is completely settled. If 
the track is improved so that vertical devia- 
tion is less than 5/64th of an inch in 30 
linear feet trains can go 210 mph without 
any passenger discomfort. 

Lessons for U.S.? Why is a railroad 8,000 
miles away so important to us? Here are 
some answers: 

The NTL is the product of orthodox rail 
technology refined for a specific job. INR's 
Technical Institute has a staff of over 900 
engineers and other experts who looked over 
all the alternatives, then chose to build a 
conventional duo-ralil system. 

The region served by the NTL makes up 
only 7% of the land area of Japan, but it 
accounts for 40% of the population and 70% 
of industrial production. But congested traffic 
corridors are not peculiar to Japan. 

If the NTL had offered passengers just 
speed, or just comfort, or frequent schedules, 
or moderate fares, its chances of success 
would have been much more doubtful. But 
the combination of all four turned out to be 
a winner. 

JNR’s New Tokaido Line is earning hand- 
some returns on a big investment. It is both 
a technological and an economic success. 


THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE ON 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
new tools that stem from mankind’s sci- 
entific explosion have the capacity for 
almost unlimited good or evil. 

So far, the human record in the use of 
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these tools has been relatively sane and 
productive. An atomic weapon has not 
been fired in anger for 22 years, and we 
have, in the meanwhile, entered an era 
when atomic power is becoming a com- 
monplace benefactor of man. 

With the delivery to Congress yester- 
day of the President's message on com- 
munications, we may note with high 
hopes that the new technology created 
by space exploration will have equally 
beneficial results for mankind. The Pres- 
ident’s policy guidelines encourage the 
development of a communications satel- 
lite network that will serve all the na- 
tions of the world. Such a policy, to my 
mind, is a visionary and statesmanlike 
one; over the course of time it can do 
nothing but improve the world in which 
we live. 

I commend the President’s message to 
the Senate’s attention. 


CAMPAIGN REPORTING AMEND- 
MENT SUPPORTED 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Wash- 
ington Post yesterday gave editorial sup- 
port to the amendment which the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
and I offered in the Rules Committee in 
connection with the pending Election Re- 
form Act of 1967. Our effort sought to 
have all reports on campaign spending 
go to the U.S. Comptroller General rather 
than to the Secretary of the Senate or 
the Clerk of the House. We believe that 
an independent agency can best coordi- 
nate and make this information avail- 
able to the public. 

I am pleased that the Post agrees that 
this reform is meritorious and should be 
enacted. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial, “Campaign Fund Report- 
ing,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAMPAIGN FUND REPORTING 

The climate on Capitol Hill appears to be 
more favorable to updating of the Corrupt 
Practices Act than at any time in recent 
years. The Senate Finance Committee re- 
cently approved Senator Williams’ version 
of the reforms previously requested by the 
President. On Wednesday the Senate Rules 
Committee voted 9 to 0 for a similar bill 
sponsored by Senator Cannon. 

The central idea behind these proposed 
reforms is public policing of the use of money 
in political campaigns. As it now stands, the 
Corrupt Practices Acts puts obsolete ceilings 
on what presidential, senatorial and con- 
gressional candidates and their supporters 
may spend. These ceilings have meant noth- 
ing in recent years because each of many 
committees supporting a candidate may 
spend up to the prescribed limit. Current 
thinking is that arbitrary curbs should be 
abandoned in favor of full and accurate 
reporting which will enable the voters to 
decide when a candidate has spent too much. 
The Cannon bill does, however, forbid any 
individual to contribute more than $5000 to 
any single candidate, whether or not it is 
split among several committees. 

The chief controversy in regard to the bill 
in the Rules Committee involved Senator 
Clark’s attempt to have all reports on cam- 
paign spending go to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, It is unfortunate that this proposal was 
rejected, for the Comptroller General would 
be the logical official to bring the information 
together and make meaningful reports on it 
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to the public. Reports going to the Secretary 
of the Senate and the Clerk of the House, 
have not proved to be very informative in the 
past. Although the reporting requirements 
would be improved under the present bill, 
the data would be more useful if its accuracy 
could be checked by an independent body. 
We hope the Clark amendment will prevail 
on the floor. 

Presumably this bill is to be merged with 
the measure on campaign financing expected 
soon from the Finance Committee. But these 
reforms should be enacted regardless of what 
may be done about campaign financing 
methods. 


MARYLAND BUSINESSMEN JOIN IN 
INTERNATIONAL AID 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
should like to draw the attention of my 
colleagues to the very commendable ef- 
forts made by two businessmen in Mar- 
low Heights, Md., to stimulate interna- 
tional cooperation. 

The businessmen, two brothers named 
Sylvester and Louis DeThomasis, have 
initiated an interchange with two Turk- 
ish businessmen, also brothers, named 
Necdet and Sevket Evliyagil, that stands 
to become both socially and financially 
beneficial. 

The activities of the DeThamisis broth- 
ers are described in two recent newspaper 
articles, one in the Prince Georges Coun- 
ty Courier and the other in the Washing- 
ton Daily News. I ask unanimous consent 
that these articles be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Prince Georges (Md.) County 
Courier, Aug. 10, 1967] 


BROTHERS JOIN IN INTERNATIONAL AID 


In a literal promotion of brotherhood, Syl- 
vester (Chic) and Louis DeThomasis, Prince 
Georges County businessmen, have joined 
hands across the sea with brothers Necdet 
and Sevket Evliyagil, Turkish businessmen, 
in a rare example of individual international 
cooperation. 

The DeThomasis brothers, whose office sup- 
ply firm, S. L. Thomas Co., is presently lo- 
cated at 4400 Stamp Rd., Marlow Hts., also 
own a large D.C. printing firm, Metro-Graph- 
ics, Inc, Through correspondence, they be- 
came acquainted with the Evliyagil brothers, 
of Ankara, Turkey, who also own a large 
printing firm, Ajans-Turk, one of the largest 
in their country. 

Several months ago, Louis visited Turkey 
and met the brothers personally. This past 
week, Necdet returned the visit, enjoying a 
VIP tour of Washington and Prince George's, 

ed in large part by the DeThomasis 
brothers with the cooperation of the State 
Department and Turkish Embassy. 

In Prince George’s, all the brothers were 
accompanied by Erdogan Ulus, information 
counselor of the Turkish Embassy, who acted 
as interpreter. The entourage toured Metro- 
Graphics, then came to Prince George’s for 
a stop at S.L. Thomas and a visit to the 
United Bank and Trust Co. of Southern 
Maryland where Sylvester is chairman of the 
board of advisors, before dinner at Tantallon 
Country Club. 

As an example of a typically American 
business-industry, a stop at Pohanka Olds- 
mobile Fiat on St. Barnabas Rd. was also 
included, where president Jack Pohanka 
showed the guests one of the most modern 
new car dealerships and service centers in 
the United States. 

With their international brotherhood act 
hailed by federal officials as the finest type of 
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individual, non-governmental good will ef- 
fort, both printing firms stand to benefit 
financially as well as socially from the inter- 
change. 
S. L. Thomas is exploring plans to print 
. of Topkapi Museum water- 
t mosaics and tile work under agree- 
ment with its Turkish friends, and Ajans- 
Turk has become most interested in the com- 
puterized program employed by the DeThom- 
asises here in this country. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) News, Aug. 2, 
1967] 


A GRAPHIC TuRKEY-UNITED STATES MEETING 
(By Donald Saltz) 

Another rewarding chapter has unfolded 
in the relationship between the DeThomasis 
Brothers of Washington and the Evliyagil 
Brothers of Ankara, Turkey. 

Several months ago, Louis DeThomasis 
visited Turkey and Sevket Evilyagil, with 
whom he became acquainted thru corre- 

Louis, and his brother Sylvester 
own Metro-Graphics, a large printing firm 
here, They exchanged ideas and methods 
with the Eviliyagils, owners of Ajans-Turk, 
one of the largest and most advanced print- 
ing firms in Turkey. 

Last week, Necdet Evliyagil and two mem- 
bers of the Turkish Parliament returned the 
visit. They spent four days here as guests of 
Turkish Ambassador Nelih Esenbel. Mr. 
Eyliyagil himself is prominent in Turkey as a 
political writer as well as a businessman. 

Erdogan Ulus, information counselor of the 
Turkish Embassy, accompanied the group as 
interpreter altho Louis DeThomasis and Mr. 
Evliyagil were able to converse with each 
other in French. 

The visitors were given an extensive tour 
of Washington’s social and business activi- 
ties. Included were visits to Metro-Graphics, 
Saul’s Printing, Pohanka Oldsmobile in Mar- 
low Heights and the United Bank and Trust 
Co. of Maryland. 

They joined Sen. Milton Young (R., N.D.) 
for lunch Friday and met Senators Lister 
Hill (D., Ala.), Jacob Javits (R., N.Y.) and 
Daniel K. Inouye (D., Hawaii). 

Sen. Young took the group on a tour 
around the Capitol which including the rare 
privilege of walking on the Senate floor and 
in the cloakrooms. The group also visited 
Vice President Humphrey’s private office. 

The visiting Turkish dignitaries described 
the economic growth in their country, and 
plans for the future. Nuri Bayer, Member of 
Parliament, heads the budget committee in 
that body. The other Member of Parliament, 
Dr. Ahmet Ihsan Kirimli, studied medicine 
in Alexandria, Va., 15 years ago. 

The DeThomasis Brothers will print repro- 
ductions of Topkapi Museum water-resistant 
mosaics or tile work, according to an agree- 
ment with their Turkish friends. 


THE LATE EDITOR OF THE MOR- 
GANTOWN, W. VA., POST 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last week I delivered a brief eulogy 
on the death of J. Brooks Cottle, editor 
of the Morgantown, W. Va., Post. 

Another newspaper, the Fairmont, W. 
Va., Times, last week printed a full edi- 
torial eulogizing Mr. Cottle. 

The editorial called Mr. Cottle “one of 
the State’s chief molders of public opin- 
ion” and said that “no newspaper editor 
in West Virginia was held in higher es- 
teem or greater affection.” 

The Times described Brooks Cottle as 
a man whose approach to troubled times 
was one of “Come, let us reason to- 
gether.” 
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A few calm words put together in his dis- 
tiactive style quenched the flames of more 
than one fierce public dispute. 


The editorial said. 

Mr. President, this editorial is a fitting 
tribute to a great West Virginian, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 


No newspaper editor in West Virginia was 
held in higher esteem or greater affection 
than John Brooks Cottle, whose sudden 
death from a heart attack shocked his friends 
in and out of the profession he served so 
long and well. His name had come to be 
synonymous with that of his newspaper, the 
Morgantown Post, in whose editorial chair 
he had sat since February, 1929. 

He was one of the state’s chief molders of 
public opinion, particularly in matters con- 
cerned with government and education. 
While his political views could best be de- 
scribed as “moderate Republican,” he was 
never a ranting partisan on any subject and 
as a result he was listened to with respect 
by those of all faiths. 

A self-taught expert in the fields of tax- 

ation and finance, Brooks Cottle set the trend 
of much editorial thinking in West V: 
His intimate relations with West Virginia 
University made him an authoritative 
spokesman in its behalf and it is fair to 
say that his influence in such critical mat- 
ters as the location of the Medical Center 
in Morgantown was widely felt. 

Cottle, especially in the period before a 
stroke a few years ago curtailed his activities, 
was also a great teacher. Many of those who 
had the benefit of working with him went 
out on their own far better prepared for their 
experience. 

The present writer was first associated with 
Brooks Cottle on the old New Dominion and 
was honored by a request to join him as a 
reporter when he assumed the editorship of 
the Post nearly 40 ago. On countless 
occasions we have said we learned from him 
more of what a newspaperman should be 
than from any other associate in the pro- 
fession. 

If West Virginia journalism had a Pulitzer 
Prize to award, Cottle would have won the 
lion’s share. His reward, however, came in 
the knowledge that his editorials were prob- 
ably the most widely quoted of any in the 
state. 


The honors that came to Brooks Cottle 
were accompanied by little fanfare, for he 
was basically a modest man. He didn't like 
to have his picture in the papers—indeed 
his own colleagues in Morgantown were 
hard-pressed to find a recent likeness to 
print with his obituary. 

The innate distaste for show was best 
exemplified in his signature. At the bottom 
of a note or letter appeared a simple “bc/” 
which became almost his trademark, For 
many years he also slugged his copy in that 
fashion, and probably the last editorial he 
ever wrote bore the symbol with which his 
writing was identified in the news and com- 

ng rooms. 

It is not recalled that Cottle ever used 
the biblical expression, “Come, let us 
reason together” in any of his writing. Yet 
this was his approach to most matters on 
which controversy was raging. A few calm 
words put together in his distinctive style 
quenched the flames of more than one fierce 
public dispute in the city where he lived 
since he enrolled at West Virginia University 
a half century ago. 

A man in whom courtesy and respect for 
the views of others was inbred, he long ago 
found that firmness in his beliefs did not 
have to be demonstrated by their flamboyant 
display. And as his years and experiences in- 
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creased, he adopted a practical and philo- 
outlook on the affairs of the world 
about him that seemed to give him an inner 


peace. 

While our neighboring community has 
been deprived of a strong pillar in the death 
of Brooks Cottle, and the state has lost a 
useful citizen, those of us who were privi- 
leged to know him will mourn the loss of a 
mentor and friend. 


SPERRY RAND EXPANDS COMPUTER 
PRODUCTION TO USE UTAH FA- 
CILITY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I have 
just received word of an announcement 
made by the Sperry Rand Corp. that it 
plans to produce Univac electronic 
computing equipment at its Salt Lake 
City facilities. 

Univac designs and manufactures a 
great many computer systems and re- 
lated equipment which have played so 
big a part in our country’s business, na- 
tional defense, and related fields of late. 

Until now, Sperry’s Utah operations 
have been engaged in production of mis- 
siles and other military weapons sys- 
tems. They were the No. 1 contrac- 
tor for the successful Sergeant mis- 
sile system which has proved to be very 
valuable as a deterrent against aggres- 
sion virtually throughout the world. In 
addition, the Utah operations—which 
employs 2,000 persons—has developed 
and produced missile systems, subsys- 
tems, fire control systems, automatic 
checkout equipment, tow targets, tele- 
vision security monitoring systems and 
industrial controls. 

Frankly, I am very pleased to hear of 
this new assignment to the fine Sperry 
Utah division. The computer market is 
a dynamic and rapidly expanding field, 
and I am certain that Sperry and the 
State of Utah will provide an excellent 
contribution to this vital segment of our 
economy. 

The missile and defense payrolls in the 
State of Utah during the past few years 
have been very valuable and appreciated 
by everyone in the State. This move into 
the computer area is a very natural event 
and one which should provide Utah and 
the country a great many years of serv- 
ice and a good deal of excellent equip- 
ment. 

So that the Record can be complete, 
I ask that the press release from Sperry 
Rand be inserted at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Sperry RAND EXPANDS COMPUTER PRODUCTION 
To Use Uran Facitiry 

Sur Lake Crry, August 15.—Sperry Rand 
plans to produce Univac electronic comput- 
ing equipment at its Salt Lake City facilities, 
the company announced today. 

The Sperry Rand Utah plants will be util- 
ized as a major new production and engineer- 
ing facility for the corporation’s Univac Di- 
vision, the announcement said. 

The action was taken, Rand Pres- 
ident, J. Frank Forster, said, to meet the 
rapid increase in this segment in Sperry 
Rand business.” 

Sperry Utah becomes part of the Univac 
Division which has its headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. 
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Univac designs and manufactures a wide- 
range of electronic computer systems and 
related equipment for applications in busi- 
ness, industry, government, national defense 
and space exploration. 

The reassignment adds 369,000 square feet 
of modern engineering production and test 
facilities to the Univac Division. Present Uni- 
vac manufacturing and engineering facilities 
are located in suburban Philadelphia, St. 
Paul, Bristol, Tenn., and Utica and Ilion, N.Y. 

In making the announcement, Robert E. 
McDonald, president of the Univac Division, 
said, “Sperry Utah’s present customer com- 
mitments will be fully met during the phase- 
in of Univac manufacturing and engineering 
work, Planning for the phase-in which will 
be completed by April 1, 1968, has already 


“This new facility will help us to meet the 
opportunities and challenges of this dynamic 
market. 

“At the end of 1965, the net sales value 
of all computers installed worldwide was 
about $10.5 (b) billion. By the end of this 
year, the figure is expected to top $17.4 (b) 
billion, an increase of almost 70 per cent in 
just two years. By 1970, the industry forecasts 
world-wide net sales values will reach some 
$32.4 (b) billion, a growth of some 90 per 
cent over present figures,” McDonald added. 

Sperry Utah which employes about 2,000 
personnel in its two main plants in the Salt 
Lake area has been engaged in engineering 
and production work primarily in the fields 
of advanced missiles and weapons systems. 

The facility has developed and produced 
missile systems and subsystems, fire control 
systems, automatic check-out equipment 
aerial tow targets, television security moni- 
toring systems and industrial controls. 

Univac enploys a total of 23,500 people and 
Sperry Rand has 102,000 employees in its 
world wide operations, 


RAT CONTROL 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, wide 
publicity has been given in recent days 
to the rejection of the administration’s 
rat extermination and control legislation 
by the House of Representatives. 

In the aftermath of that callous act 
of disregard for the poor of our cities, a 
groundswell of support has developed 
throughout America for the funds 
needed to eradicate and control the rat 
population of our cities. Only last Thurs- 
day, the Subcommittee on Housing of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency took action virtually assuring 
the recommendation of a rat control 
measure authorizing more than twice 
the expenditure rejected by the House. 

Mr. Gene F. Skiba, in his “This and 
Data” column published in the New 
Brighton, Minn., Bulletin of August 10, 
relates the terrifying experiences brought 
about by encounters with rats during 
his childhood on a farm. His conclusion 
that, even on a farm, rats are all but un- 
escapable is significant, I think, in light 
of the present controversy over rat con- 
trol efforts. All of the terror and trauma 
encounter with a rat holds for a farm 
child is compounded several times by the 
squalid, congested, and overheated con- 
ditions which confront slum children. 

Mr. President, I have found Mr. 
Skiba’s column an excellent and en- 
lightening one. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THIS AND DATA 
(A column by Gene F. Skiba) 


A wave of indignation has been expressed 
by citizens in newspapers across the land 
ever since an administration program aimed 
at eradicating rats in urban tenement areas 
was ridiculed as well as rejected when it 
came before the House of Representatives 
in Washington, D.C. 

To those of us who in the past experienced 
rat problems, major or minor, or merely 
awareness of them but who otherwise might 
remain indifferent and aloof because we've 
long since ridded our personal environment 
of rats, this new reminder of rats and their 
menace gives us an insight into just the sort 
of enduring conditions which helps create 
the festering frustrations and angers of ill- 
housed negroes and Puerto Ricans who have 
been participating in riots in many of our 
larger cities—and it tears at our concern 
when it further suggests that some of our 
national representatives lack communication 
and understanding of what the rat menace 
is and means. 

Even those whose only experience with rats 
has been the sport of shooting them in the 
old town dump under the beam of a flash- 
light, or car’s headlights at night knows the 
feeling of revulsion the fat ugly rodents 
engender. One needs no direct experience to 
imagine living in dwellings which they in- 
habit, and the mere thought of raising chil- 
dren in such conditions is sickening and 
demoralizing. 

Before our old farmhouse was remodeled 
in my later boyhood, rats were loathesome 
pests of endurance for us. My father con- 
stantly sealed the floors and walls of the 
granary and the floor of the corncrib with 
heavy tins in determined attempts to protect 
his grain against the tenacious forays of 
King Rat. That he largely succeeded may 
have sent them invading our house itself. 
We had no basement then but we did have a 
fruit and vegetable cellar, an earthen cavity 
carved beneath a portion of the house which 
rats had little difficulty penetrating. 

It was superstition or an old wives’ tale, 
I know, but my mother always insisted that 
the ugly birthmark I bear on my left 
thigh was caused by her fright from a rat 
during her pregnancy when she was carrying 
me, and she claimed further that by shield- 
ing her face during her paroxysm of terror 
she kept the disfigurement from making its 
indelible mark upon my own. I never argued 
Science’s side of the issue; I merely remained 
everlastingly grateful to her. 

It became my task to go down into the 
cellar for preserves and produce. No doubt 
it brought the first great call upon my cour- 
age. And it was an enduring one—a day 
after day sort of thing. I didn’t want to do 
it. I hated to do it, but I did it for my 
mother. 

After getting my pluck up, the next step in 
entering that cellar cave was to put the 
light on and make a great deal of noise 
upon opening the door and crashing down 
the wooden steps. Hopefully, the rats, 
startled, would scurry to cover. I did not 
yet know that light attracted rats like fresh 
sunlight, and I attributed them with a 
fiendish arrogance for exposing themselves 
so heedlessly in my sight. The not unpleasing 
odor of damp earth flecked by the smells of 
potatoes, cabbages, onions, beets, apples, etc., 
will for me probably always be synonymous 
with the thought of rats and their hideous- 
ness. I sped up and down those steps sing- 
ing to bolster my nerve as well as intimidate 
the repulsive creatures; there were times I 
came flying back defeated or with singing 
turned to muteness or fearfilled unmanly 
noises. It got to be an art unerringly accom- 
plished with eyes practically shut through- 
out. 

But rats are unescapable when they are 
around. You might for the most part be suc- 
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cessful when girding yourself for their pres- 
ence, but then at an unguarded moment 
see one slithering along with long tail drag- 
ging or surveying you with beady eyes right 
on the main floor of the house, We often 
did. Yet—we were lucky, I suppose, and pro- 
tected by safeguards our parents attempted 
to assert—we never experienced a rat bite 
or the fright of a rat climbing into our beds 
or chairs. Of course there were many sleep- 
less hours when rats chewed away trying to 
gain entry, and the noisome sounds they 
were capable of making between walls and 
lathing is seemingly unbelievable. 

But rats themselves are an unbelievable 
and abominable thing, and national leaders 
would do well to heed the president’s call for 
rat eradication in the poor tenements instead 
of ridiculing the situation, which can be 
about as an appalling a one as they'll prob- 
ably ever encounter. 


REPUBLICAN GOVERNORS LAUDED 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the New 
York Times, in an editorial appearing 
in the edition of August 11, applauded the 
efforts of Republican Governors for 
their constructive response to the de- 
structive response to the destructive riot- 
ing which has recently rocked this coun- 
try. In view of its timely and important 
message, I ask that the editorial, “The 
Governors Speak Up,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GOVERNORS SPEAK UP 


The Republican Governors have offered 
the nation a constructive and enlightened 
response to the recent rioting. Although they 
recognize that prompt and firm law en- 
forcement is essential in putting down dis- 
orders, they also see clearly that police 
measures are not enough. 

The rioting in the core areas of so many 
American cities does not develop among 
people who are simply poor or temporarily 
down on their luck. Those who resort to 
violence are so brutalized by failures and 
frustration that they have abandoned faith 
in normal social processes and turned to the 
jungle rule of seize and despoil. Society has 
to turn them around, moving them out of 
the dead-end streets of violence and back to 
the main road. It is necessary, as the Gov- 
ernors’ statement declares, that “all shall 
have a stake in the potential and promise of 
America.” 

The action plan set forth by the Governors 
contains many useful, specific suggestions 
for transforming the physical environment 
of the slums, increasing job opportunities, 
creating “community schools” and tailoring 
educational programs to the distinctive 
needs of the impoverished and disoriented. 

Many of these recommendations draw upon 
experience gained in the Federal anti- 
poverty effort and in programs already under 
way in New York and other states. But with 
remedial measures as with the development 
of police, the important consideration is not 
that the ideas and techniques be new but 
that they be put into effect on a sufficient 
Scale and in a wise, timely fashion. 

Many states may not be eager to adopt 
this action plan fully, since its implementa- 
tion would be costly, and the states, like the 
Federal Government, find their budgets 
strained. But the price of inaction is higher 
still. The cost of arson, loss of life and loss 
of confidence in a riot-torn city goes beyond 
dollars into the fabric of the community. 
The Republican Governors have provided 
leadership that the G.O.P. members of Con- 
gress, the Democratic majority and the 
Johnson Administration could all heed. 
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VIOLENCE IN THE CITIES 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr President, the 
mounting violence in cities all over the 
country presents a tragic problem to the 
ordinary citizen, as well as to the State, 
local, and Federal officials charged with 
maintaining order. 

We must ask ourselves where justice 
lies and what can be done to redress the 
legitimate grievances of many of our citi- 
zens, However, one fact stands out. Every 
society must protect itself against vio- 
lence and lawlessness. 

No person has a right to act against 
the public safety, anywhere, any time. 
When near-anarchy exists in this Nation, 
when troublemakers defy the law, incite 
rioting, burning, pillaging, and murder, 
there must be action. 

Punishment of those who break the 
law must be swift and decisive, no mat- 
ter who they may be. The protection of 
life and property must be primary and 


Mr. President, the Kansas Junior 
Chamber of Commerce at its meeting on 
August 6, adopted a resolution express- 
ing grave concern over the riots and civil 
disobedience throughout the Nation and 
in our own State of Kansas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be made a part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION BY KANSAS JAYCEES 


Whereas, though the Kansas Jaycees be- 
lieve strongly that the brotherhood of man 
transcends the sovereignty of nations and 
sympathize most sincerely with any people 
whose rights and freedoms are violated or in- 
fringed upon in any way, we believe equally 
as strongly that government should be of 
laws rather than of man, and; 

Whereas, the Kansas Jaycees are most con- 
cerned and disturbed by the frequent occur- 
ences of all manner of civil disobedience 
throughout the United States in general and 
within the Great State of Kansas in particu- 
lar: 
Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Kan- 
sas Jaycees assembled at the 1967 Summer 
Board of Directors Meeting that we firmly 
and strongly condemn civil disobedience as 
a means of redress, no matter how just the 
grievance. 

In Testimony Whereof, The authorized Of- 
ficers of the Organization have hereto 
affixed their official signatures this 6th day 
of August 1967. 

Hers CONYERs, 
President. 
JACK SWARTZ, 
Executive Vice President. 


LAWLESSNESS IN THE NATION 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the 
Wichita Eagle, of Friday, August 11, 
presented a most detailed analysis of the 
lawlessness which sweeps the Nation 
today. Translating cold statistics into 
meaningful points, it asks whether this 
or any society can long live with such 
lawlessness. 

This editorial states: 

We might go a long way toward solving 
our crime problem if we dealt adequately 
with offenders, Repeaters were found in large 
numbers those who had had every 
kind of treatment—parole, probation, ac- 
quittal, even those from half-way houses 
of rehabilitation. 
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In sum and substance, the Wichita 
Eagle asks that we take a close look at 
our system of judgment. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
worthwhile contribution to the dialog 
concerning a fundamental problem in 
America today be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CRIMINAL REPEATERS GIVE CLUE TO Way To 
DEAL WITH PROBLEM 


Crime statistics have become like trafic 
statistics. They are so bad, and so increas- 
ingly bad, that the nation regularly looks 
them over, screams for a moment, then 
ignores them with a feeling of futility. 

It’s time to look them over again, for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has released 
its annual analysis of the nation’s crime. We 
could simply scream about the 11 per cent 
increase in serious crime in 1966, as com- 
pared with 1965. Or we could let off our 
annual bellow about teen-age criminals, be- 
cause of statistics showing a great increase 
in criminal involvement of people 18 and 
under. 

Instead, we would rather look at a couple 
of segments in the FBI report that, while 
discouraging, are encouraging, for they show 
that the country has a couple of handles for 
getting hold of the crime problem. These 
segments are that showing the high rate of 
criminal repeaters, and that showing the 
low average of serious criminal cases solved 
by arrest. 

The FBI studied records of 41,733 persons, 
arrested in 1966, who had previous criminal 
records, On an average, their records dated 
back to 10 years, involving six arrests, three 
convictions and two imprisonments apiece. 
Juvenile crime made its usual frightening in- 
crease in 1966. But the FBI points out that 
only five out of 100 young persons were in- 
volved in crime in 1966. 

We might go a long way toward solving our 
crime problem if we dealt adequately with 
offenders. Repeaters were found in large 
numbers among those who had had every 
kind of treatment parole, probation, acquit- 
tal, even those from “half-way houses” of 
rehabilitation. Before the public decides re- 
habilitation is useless, however, we'd better 
take a close look at our system of justice. It 
seems designed to encourage repeaters. Jus- 
tice is neither swift nor sure. If an offender 
is convicted, he is sent to a prison in which 
he has little or no chance of rehabilitation. 
When he gets out, society is apt to shun him, 
keep him from working in productive jobs, 
and therefore encourage him to return to 
crime—in which he has probably had a grad- 
uate course from fellow convicts in prison. 

During 1966, our law enforcement agencies 
solved an average of only 24 per cent of the 
serious crimes brought to their attention, an 
eight per cent decline over the previous year. 
Police methods are better than a decade ago, 
but more police are needed. Last year, the 
number of police employes increased, for the 
first time since 1960, but only a little. In 
face of increasing population, increasing 
crime, and increasing demands for traffic con- 
trol and other non-criminal activities, the 
police are increasingly outnumbered. And 
police pay is scarcely designed to get and 
keep the best men. 

If we could have enough well-trained, sea- 
soned police to apprehend criminals, if we 
could capture and deal with the hard core 
“career” criminals, we would be a long way 
toward solving our shameful crime problem. 

It would cost too much? Last year, there 
were 6,500 people murdered. They paid the 
ultimate cost to crime—their lives. Goods 
worth $600-million were stolen in robberies, 
burglaries and larcenies. We didn’t want to 
throw a lot of statistics at you, but a few 
are irresistible: In 1966 there were 36 arrests 
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for criminal offenses (excepting traffic) for 
each 1,000 Americans. Crime increased 13 
per cent in the suburbs, 10 per cent in large 
cities, 10 per cent in rural areas. Since 1960, 
the crime increase has outstripped the popu- 
lation growth by nearly 7 to 1. 

No society can live with so much lawless- 
ness. 


RURAL POVERTY IN NORTH- 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. during 
& recent visit to north-central Minnesota, 
I enjoyed an enlightening and stimulat- 
ing conversation with the Reverend 
William Mehrkens of the Newman Center 
in Bemidji, Minn. The central topic of 
that conversation was poverty and, more 
specifically, the pervasiveness, extensive- 
ness and low visibility of rural poverty. 

Every Senator is cognizant of the ex- 
pert statistical and descriptive testi- 
mony, frequently presented to the Con- 
gress, which emphasizes the fact that of 
all poverty, the worst exists in the coun- 
tryside. There the income is less, the 
education poorer, disease more prevalent 
and hope more remote. There, too, the 
fine intentions of community, county, 
and areawide officials to combat pov- 
erty are dulled by the depth of the prob- 
lem and the paucity of financial and 
other essential resources. 

Subsequent to our conversation, Fa- 
ther Mehrkens kindly forwarded a two- 
part synopsis of our discussion. The first 
portion of this statement is an unusually 
concise and thorough statement of the 
problem of poverty in rural Minnesota. 
The second portion is an even more un- 
usual statement: a detailed and compre- 
hensive listing of the practical steps 
which must be taken if local antipoverty 
efforts in rural areas are to meet with 
even modest success. 

Mr. President, my conversation with 
Father Mehrkens was one of the most 
revealing discussions on rural poverty I 
have ever enjoyed. I believe Father 
Mehrkens’ recommendations merit wide 
circulation and extensive consideration, 
for if we lose the war against poverty in 
the hollows and dark backwashes of 
rural America, all our other efforts may 
be in vain. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that Father Mehrkens’ state- 
ment be reprinted in its entirety at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I, CULTURAL-ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THIS 
AREA 

(This area includes among others, the fol- 
lowing counties: Cass, Koochiching, Beltrami, 
Hubbard, Clearwater, Lake of the Woods, 
Mahnomen.) 

This area is a culturally and economically 
deprived area. The only significant industry 
in the whole area is agriculture, and on the 
whole agriculture is in poor straits because 
of marginal land. Farming is made up of 
relatively small family farms. Commercial 
farming is almost unknown in this area be- 
cause of the condition of the soll and the 
lack of capital. In Clearwater County for in- 
stance, the goals of the state and federal 
agencies is to raise the family farm income 
to three thousand dollars a year (net in- 
come). That means that at the present time 
the average farm family would be classified 
within the poverty bracket. The farms in 
much of Beltrami County are in worse con- 
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dition. A large number of farmers in Bel- 
trai County have to hold another job to make 
a living, and jobs are not too plentiful. 

At the present time, we just take for 
granted that the young people with competi- 
tive potential will leave the area and that 
those without this ability will remain and 
try to make a marginal living. As a result, 
outside of towns like Bemidji and Bagley, 
the majority of our population are eco- 
nomically unproductive young people under 
18, old people, and middle aged people with 
very limited ability. 

The instance of mental illness in a five 
county area, according to a study of Upper 
Mississippi Mental Health Center, is four to 
one greater than in the rest of the state of 
Minnesota. 

The whole area is dotted with small, in- 
effective one and two room country schools, 
substandard in every way. Some principals 
of four room school houses have not as yet 
even finished four years of college. 

The only city of any semblance of normal 
American affluence would be the town of 
Bemidji and the only significant industries 
in Bemidji are the state college, summer 
tourism, and one or two wood processing 
plants. This area also includes a good num- 
ber of the culturally and economically de- 
pressed Indians, both on the reservations 
and off. 

Most of the poverty is hidden because it 
is spread throughout the country sides and 
wilderness areas, off the main highways. It is 
also hidden because of the lack of class 
consciousness in this area and the lack of 
any organized voice, vote, or revolt against 
conditions. I personally know of families of 
10 and 12 persons who are making a good 
show of raising normal children with as 
little as two thousand dollars a year net in- 
come and without welfare aid. There has 
been much criticism of the huge welfare 
drain in this area by people who have not 
analyzed the sociological conditions of the 
area, nor the potential of the people receiving 
welfare. The Inter-county Community Coun- 
cil Center in Oakely, Minnesota, has made 
efforts to utilize the economic opportunity 
programs as far as possible in a four county 
area. Bi-county Community Action Council, 
covering Beltrami and Cass counties and cen- 
tered in Bemidji, has likewise made firm ef- 
forts to implement the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act in this area. I helped to organize 
the Inter-county Council and I am now 
serving on the Bi-county Council. For a long 
time most of our projects were turned down 
while urban areas were being funded. Now 
many of our projects are being funded, but 
the program is not making much of a dent 
in the problems of this area. 

Il. SUGGESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION 

Although no one seems to have the final 
answer for the poverty question, I would like 
to state the following ideas for your con- 
sideration. 

1. The Economic Opportunity Act is geared 
to education and vocational training in ur- 
ban areas. The few possible projects that 
would have a special significance in the rural 
areas are being deemphasized or phased out. 
(The Green Thumb Project, and Homemaker 
Aids). We are utilizing as best we can, the 
Work Experience Program, Headstart, Up- 
ward Bound, The Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
and Senior Citizens Programs. We need more 
and better programs of agricultural vocation- 
al training, and a larger and more elastic 
farm loan plan. The present farm loan pro- 
visions in the economic opportunity act can 
do practically nothing to save farmers in 
real economic straits. The FHA is of value 
only to farmers who are good risks and the 
poverty stricken are never good risks. 

2. We need more help in establishing small 
industries in this area (industries such as 
the furniture factory that you are making 
genuine efforts to initiate on the Red Lake 
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Indian Reservation—I have recently corre- 
sponded with Governor Le Vander in support 
for your plan and requested of him more 
candor and action in this project.) We also 
need small business help that the SBA is not 
geared to give. A couple of years ago we 
tried to get a loan from several government 
agencies for a nursery in Clearwater County. 
Every agency “passed the buck” to another 
on one technicality or another. For instance, 
the Small Business Association claimed that 
this was an agricultural project whose wage 
scale did not fit the requirements for a SBA 
loan. This nursery is one of the few signifi- 
cant businesses in the Shevlin-Bagley area 
of Clearwater County. 

3. The original idea of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act was to place more initiative at 
the local level. In practice this has not 
worked out, not because the people at the 
local levels have been unwilling or unable 
to initiate and administer programs, but be- 
cause federally, regionally, and at the state 
level, local councils have been forced to act 
as rubber stamp councils for the decisions 
made at the higher levels. The local commu- 
nity action councils have indicated a willing- 
ness and an aptitude to carry real responsi- 
bility for anti-poverty programs. These are 
the people who know the conditions in each 
area and the needs of the people of each 
locality better than the office officials in 
Washington, Chicago, and St. Paul. Much 
more responsibility should be given these 
councils, and more funds should be allowed 
to be honestly administered by the local 
councils. 

4. I would hope that Congress will start 
thinking in terms of much larger appropria- 
tions for the anti-poverty program in gen- 
eral, Two billion dollars a year is a drop in 
the bucket compared to the needs of our 
people and compared to the wastage of funds 
in the defense budget. 

5. Last, but probably most important for 
North Central Minnesota—the one genuine, 
untapped economic potential that remains 
for this whole area is the development of 
tourism. At the present time we are merely 
scratching the surface of this real potential. 
Thousands of tourists are traveling non-stop 
through our counties and towns completely 
oblivious of the fact that just a few miles 
from the highways are countless virgin wil- 
derness and lake areas most of which have 
never been developed and some of which do 
not have access roads. As a whole, locally we 
do not have the vision, the capital, nor a 
broadly enough based organization to de- 
velop this potential. 


THE IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER 
FEARED EXTINCT, REPORTED IN 
BIG THICKET AREA OF TEXAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, a 
long and secret search has been con- 
ducted over the last few decades for a 
spectacular American bird which has 
been reported extinct for 20 years. That 
bird, the ivory-billed woodpecker, re- 
quiring virgin forest to sustain itself, re- 
treated ever more from sight as large- 
scale deforestation wiped out its south- 
ern forest habitat. Still, reports have kept 
coming from some undeveloped and still 
thickly forested parts of our southland, 
and hope was kept alive among natural- 
ists that the bird might one day be seen 
again in this country. 

Mr. President, the Department of the 
Interior reports that that event oc- 
curred in the spring of this year. The De- 
partment reports that the ivory-billed 
woodpecker, decimated in number and 
hidden far back in the deep thicket where 
it retreated from the onslaught of civil- 
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ization, lives in the Big Thicket area of 
‘Texas. 

The ivory-billed woodpecker is as strik- 
ing in its size as in its markings, and, at 
20 inches or more of length, ranks as the 
largest woodpecker native to North 
America. The species is distinguished by 
an ivory white back and glossy blue- 
black plumage with a white streak on 
each side, green below. The male has a 
flaming red crest which makes him much 
too visible to hunters—although not so 
to naturalists—and the female is crested 
in black. As powerful as its size indicates, 
the ivory-billed woodpecker astonishes 
any chance observer with its wild and 
noisy flight when alarmed. 

According to a letter from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, fewer of this de- 
perately shy North American bird re- 
main than of the whooping crane. I fear 
greatly for its continued existence, which 
we have already gravely endangered. I 
urge the passage of the Big Thicket Na- 
tional Park bill (S. 4), which would pre- 
serve the habitat of this bird and of 
many other rare species of wildlife and 
vegetation which have retreated to these 
largely untouched lands, as man wiped 
out their original home grounds, Our 
American heritage is in many ways in 
danger, and this is one aspect that could 
easily be saved now, but will be gone to- 
morrow. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter of August 8, 1967, 
from the Department of the Interior, 
which reported their findings to me, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 8, 1967. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: Since 1965 the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife has 
been quietly tracing down rumors and reports 
of sightings of the ivory~billed woodpecker 
in an attempt to verify them. Many people 
have written the bird off as extinct, but per- 
sistent reports have always lent hope to the 
search. From such evidence as is available, 
there appears reason to believe it survives in 
South Carolina along the Congaree River; in 
northwestern Florida along the Apalachicola 
River; in Alabama and Mississippi along the 
Tombigbee River system; and in Georgia 
along the Altamaha. Louisiana has been 
searched repeatedly in recent years with only 
negative results. However, there are persist- 
ent reports of sightings that may yet be 
verified, Texas, until recently, has seemed the 
least likely State to harbor the ivory-bill, but 
it now appears to hold the greatest promise. 

This spring we employed John V. Dennis 
on a special assignment to intensify the 
search. Mr. Dennis’ experience with the ivory- 
billed woodpecker dates back to his search 
and discovery of a remnant colony of Cuban 
ivory-billed woodpeckers in 1948, includes 
collaboration in the Whitney Eastman 
searches in Florida of the 1950’s, and con- 
tinues with a current assignment to investi- 
gate the ivory-bill over its entire range under 
the auspices of the World Wildlife Fund, 

Recent and reliable reports from the Big 
Thicket of eastern Texas convinced us that 
we should concentrate our efforts in that 
areas, As a result of his investigations there 
during April, May and early June, Mr. Den- 
nis reports an ivory-bill population of at 
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i several pairs in the Neches River Val- 
ey. 

The inaccessibility of the area, the dense 
foliage, and the extreme wariness of the bird 
made it impossible for Mr, Dennis to return 
with photographic proof of the birds’ ex- 
istence. However, the credibility of his sight- 
ings, as well as other sightings he has ac- 
cepted, is not doubted. 

An intensive and unobtrusive effort will be 
made by the Bureau to verify the presence 
of ivory-billed woodpeckers in the area, and 
determine their number and distribution. 

In the meantime, we believe a widespread 
alert to call attention to our efforts and to 
solicit cooperation in protecting the birds 
and reporting their presence is desirable. 

Publicity on the ivory-billed woodpecker 
appears to us to be essential to its preserva- 
tion. The public must be made aware of its 
plight and its need for sanctuary, and must 
be informed that it is protected by law. 

We propose to issue press releases on the 
ivory-bills in Texas without being specific 
about their location. We also plan to issue 
an endangered species leaflet to describe its 
status and habits and as an aid in identifica- 
tion. 

We feel it necessary to involve as many in- 
terested people as we can in this project, and 
we feel a responsibility to inform the public, 
as well as to provide positive goals and ob- 
jectives for the ivory-bills’ protection and 
preservation on public and private lands 
wherever it is found. 

We hope you will agree that these actions 
are appropriate and that you will give these 
objectives your full support. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. GOTTSCHALK, 
Director. 


HIGH-SPEED GROUND TRANSPOR- 
TATION 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, last 
week the Washington Evening Star 
printed an editorial regarding the need to 
support the vital work of the Office of 
High Speed Ground Transportation in 
the Department of Transportation. 

Many of us represent areas having 
critical problems in mass transportation. 
It is clear to me that the effective answer 
to these problems will be found only 
through work and research and the de- 
velopment of new concepts. 

The research and development work of 
the Office of High Speed Ground Trans- 
portation deserves. the full support of 
Congress. To do otherwise would ignore 
the long-range consequences of inaction 
today. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled “Starved Transport,” 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of August 10, 1967, be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STARVED TRANSPORT 

It's always hard to decide where to trim 
a budget, but one can only view with regret 
the recent decision in Congress to save money 
by cutting back research on high-speed 
ground transportation, 

The House Appropriations Committee has 
more than halved an administration request 
from $20.9 million to $10.3 million, after 
transferring some $2 million elsewhere, for a 
number of promising experiments. 

If allowed to stand, these reductions will 
put ou ice for an indefinite period an auto- 
on-train service, for example. This plan of- 
fered motorists a way to avoid the monotony 
and congestion of Washington-Florida travel 
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by permitting them to drive cars to special 
racks on passenger trains. 

Another victim of economy was research 
on tracked air-cushion trains. These vehicles 
were envisioned for highspeed access to air- 
ports. With the jumbo jets due to be in 
service in the 1970s, the nation will face far 
more congestion on city-airport highways. 
Yet we are delaying work on one form of 
transit that offers a solution. Money for re- 
search on a high-speed electric train motor 
has also been denied. 

When the Office of High Speed Ground 
Transportation was created two years ago, 
the public had reason to hope that passenger 
train travel would begin to enjoy a renais- 
sance, thanks to federally backed experi- 
ments in this field. But the office hasn't 
come close to receiving the $90 million au- 
thorized over its first three years. The office 
should not be permitted to die of malnutri- 
tion before it’s given a chance to demonstrate 
its potential. 


BETTER n RELATIONS 
CLEVELAND 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to report that on Wednesday, 
August 9, at a board meeting of the Po- 
lice Athletic League, radio station WHK, 
Foster & Kleiser, the outdoor advertising 
company, and Metro Transit Advertising, 
contributed a cash donation of $10,000, 
plus a rather unusual offer of all space 
available in all three media, to encour- 
age other Clevelanders to band together 
in the public-spirited program for better 
community relations. 

I hope this very commendable act will 
be a pace setter for the business commu- 
nity, particularly in view of the fact that 
the $10,000 represents 5 percent of the 
overall goal. 

Mr. John Kluge, chairman of the board 
of Metromedia, was alerted to the ur- 
gency of the situation and responded 
immediately. 

The contribution of space available, I 
believe, will come to much more than the 
cash donation and, due to these three 
media’s impact in Cleveland, cannot help 
but make a long step forward in the 
avoidance of civil disturbances. 

I again commend these individuals and 
their firms for their forward-looking 
action in behalf of the best interest of 
Cleveland. 


OUR AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE—AN 
ESSAY 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, each 
year a Fourth of July essay contest is 
sponsored by the Boise Chamber of Com- 
merce. The theme of the contest centers 
around the meaning of Independence 
Day. This year Miss Janet Little, 15 years 
old, from Boise High School was awarded 
first place for her essay entitled “Our 
American Way of Life.” 

Often it is the youth of our Nation who 
remind us of fundamental principles and 
the significance of being “born free,” 
Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this very fine essay 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


How many of you could tell a person right 
now what our way of life is and what it 
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means to the people who share it? Every 
American citizen had better know what it 
means. If you were to ask a Communist 
what his way of life is all about, he could 
tell you. Someday you might be challenged 
and you’d better know why you value your 
way of life. 

Always changing, sometimes for the bet- 
ter, sometimes for the worse, but always 
changing, is our American way of life. Still, 
even though we travel in jets instead of on 
horseback, our way of life is somewhat the 
same as it was in the 18th century. We still 
believe in freedom. Freedom, that’s a big 
word when you think about what it stands 
for. 

Freedom is the reason we fought the Rev- 
olutionary War. Freedom is the reason we 
won. Freedom was the cause of the Civil 
War. Freedom triumphed. We fought in the 
World Wars and Korean War because freedom 
was being threatened. Now, in Vietnam, our 
men are fighting for the same principle that 
has led us into other wars and helped us 
win, freedom. This freedom must really be 
a powerful force to make millions of Ameri- 
cans lay down their lives in defense of it. 

Those of us who were born in America 
are among the fortunate ones who were “born 
free” and as the words of the popular song 
go, “born free to follow your heart.” Free 
to follow and work to achieve your dreams 
and goals. 

If American individuals believe we need 
our God’s help in reaching our goals, we 
can worship Him in any way we please. 

We can speak out against the government 

if need be to keep the legislators on their 
toes. 
No tyrant can barge into our homes de- 
manding we relinquish our life, liberty or 
property to the government and get away 
with it. 

If we are accused of committing a crime, 
we have the right to defend ourselves in a 
prompt trial. 

These are but a few of the freedoms we 
enjoy as outlined in the Bill of Rights. 

The first important document of our 
United States, the one we honor today at 
this celebration and at others like it across 
the country, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, was one stating our liberty or freedom 
as a nation. Since that day, many of the 
great speeches and documents of our na- 
tion have spoken of the importance of free- 
dom to our way of life. From the Declaration, 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident that 
all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

As stated in the Preamble, one of the rea- 
sons for establishing the Constitution of 
the United States of America was to “secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity. ...” 

Patrick Henry felt violently enough about 
freedom to shout, “Give me liberty or give 
me death!” 

Abraham Lincoln told us in the Gettysburg 
Address that the “great task remaining be- 
fore us: that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of de- 
yotion; that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; that this 
nation under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom, ...” 

A man’s beliefs form his personality. A 
country’s principles mold its character. With- 
out beliefs then, a human is nothing;. with- 
out principles a nation is non-existent. 

When we fight, as we must to preserve our 
country, some peoples will think our Ameri- 
can way of life is one of war. Others will know 
that we are fighting for the very life blood 
of our nation. 

As time goes by and we are forced to pro- 
tect our nation, more and more people will 
realize that we're fighting for our character, 
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our principles, our freedom. Yes, freedom is 
something wonderful. Freedom is our Ameri- 
can Way of Life. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, among the 
many problems of my State of Pennsyl- 
vania and all of the other northeast 
corridor States, is the problem of trans- 
portation. 

The new Department of Transporta- 
tion in the few months of its existence 
has come up with imaginative methods 
of attacking these problems. In an econ- 
omy move that seems to me ill-consid- 
ered, the other body has reduced the 
budget requested by the Department of 
Transportation so much that many of 
these projects must be put aside. An 
article in the New York Times of Sunday, 
August 6, by Robert E. Bedingfield ex- 
plains in detail what a loss it would be 
if the budget ax of the House is not 
blunted here in the Senate. I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert that article in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN ECONOMY WAVE STALLS TRANSPORT—PLAN 
To DEVELOP HIGH-SPEED SERVICE Is Now 
DERAILED 

(By Robert E. Bedingfield) 

The Administration’s ambitious plans to 

begin a new era of high-speed ground trans- 


Committee voted to cut back to $10.3-million 
a request by the Department of Transporta- 
tion for $18.6-million in the current fiscal 
year to develop such service. 

The reduction will not affect the highly 
publicized project to run passenger trains 
between Washington and New York at speeds 
in excess of 100 miles an hour. That new sery- 
ice, which is set to begin on Oct. 29, already 
has cost the Government about $11.5-million 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad $44-million. 

It will, however, delay indefinitely propos- 
als for carrying passengers and their auto- 
mobiles piggyback on railroad cars, and plans 
for testing wheelless trains, underground 
guideways, pneumatic tubes, linear electric 
motors, and other exotic research projects 
aimed at a sweeping improvement in surface 
travel. 

Robert A. Nelson, director of High Speed 
Ground Transportation in the D.O.T., com- 
menting on the House Committee’s unex- 
pected action, said last week: “I feel badly 
shaken and quite bloodied.” 

Dr. Nelson explained the reasons for his 
disappointment and concern over the reduc- 
tion in the high-speed research budget this 
way: 

“I am firmly of the belief we have to give 
railroad transportation a full test to evalu- 
ate the role that the railroads can play in 
the future in heavily populated corridors 
that are emerging in all sections of the 
country. 

“We are going to test the appeal of such 
service by demonstrating the very best serv- 
ice that is possible. I would think at this 
point that the new high-speed trains will 
meet the need for some time to come, but 
that doesn’t mean they will meet the entire 
need for future transportation or that there 
will be a universal renaissance of rail pas- 
senger travel. 

“We have got to try out and experiment 
with different kinds of transportation and 
our experiments should be extensive. Rail 
transportation may be desirable in the North- 
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east, but not in sparsely settled areas. On the 
other hand, air transportation is not the an- 
swer for highly urbanized areas. What we 
must try to do is to encourage the fullest use 
of various forms of transportation that meet 
the public needs everywhere.” 

One type of transportation that faces a 
roadblock is auto-on-train service. Dr. Nel- 
son's Office had high hopes of starting such 
a service next winter between Washington 
and Florida. 

Passengers would drive their own automo- 
biles on to specially designed auto rack cars. 
Each car would be 85 feet long and would 
have two decks, each deck capable of carry- 
ing four automobiles. The cars would be en- 
closed and automobile passengers would be 
able to move freely along aisles to a lounge- 
and-service car at each end of a 12-car train. 

The Government already has spent $1.1- 
million on market surveys and designs for 
the new cars and had awarded the United 
Aircraft Corporation a contract for engineer- 
ing an experimental auto-ferry train. Now, 
however, the House Committee has com- 
pletely eliminated the $3.5-million that the 
D.O.T. had requested to put the service in 
operation. The reason? 

“If the project is economically feasible, 
there is no reason why private industry can- 
not proceed with it,” the committee declared. 
(The same committee found no inconsistency 
in appropriating $142-million for the de- 
velopment of two prototype supersonic air- 
planes.) 

RISK IS NOTED 

Dr. Nelson disagrees with the committee’s 
reasoning. There is involved, he says, a mat- 
ter of risk, and “it is generally recognized 
that capital funds available to the railroad 
industry are far short of covering virtually 
riskless investment opportunities yielding an 
immediate high return. Therefore, if this 
possible alternative to the construction of 
new highways and airports is to be evaluated, 
the Federal Government must undertake the 
responsibility.” 

Perhaps the form of high-speed transpor- 
tation with the most exciting potential is 
that involving the use of tracked air-cushion 
or wheelless trains. Funds for their develop- 
ment were slashed by the House Committee 
from $1.9-million to $500,000, so they won't 
be operating soon, 

The D.O.T. had counted on having a pro- 
totype air-cushion vehicle built and tested 
on a guideway within the next 18 months. 
But the budget cutback means the effort now 
will have to be limited to applied research. 
“It is a shame that we can’t go ahead as we 
had planned,” Dr. Nelson said. 

He pointed out that tracked air-cushion 
vehicles have the potential to move passen- 
gers at high speeds without expensive road- 
bed construction and maintenance. While the 
ordinary steel wheel can’t very well operate 
at speeds of 200 miles or more an hour, the 
tracked air cushion vehicle could. It would 
provide the access to airports needed now to 
avoid the long delays on congested highways 
experienced by air travelers in most urban 
areas. 

Before the new jumbo jets, which will fly 
as many as 496 persons, and the supersonic 
airplanes go into service, “something must be 
done” to help speed the traveler to the air- 
port, Dr. Nelson stressed. If it isn’t he said, 
“the ground delays will negate much of the 
time saved by air travel.” 


ELECTRIC MEANS 
Considerations of noise and air pollution 


efforts of Dr. Nelson’s office to linear or 
electric motors as opposed to those 
that rotate. 
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The linear motor under consideration 
would be partly in the roadbed, partly in 
the vehicle. No large horsepower motor of this 
type, however, is known to be in operation 
anywhere in the world and for this reason 
the office of High Speed Ground Transporta- 
tion had wanted to spend $1.5-million to test 
such a motor. The test would require a simple 
vehicle and a test track of five miles, but that 
test also will have to be dropped—at least for 
now. 

Before the formation of the Department 
of Transportation early this year, the func- 
tions of the Office of High Speed Ground 
Transportation were vested in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The office is in good part 
an outgrowth of efforts of Senator Claiborne 
Pell, Democrat of Rhode Island, who has been 
one of the most earnest proponents of high- 
Speed train service in the Boston-Washing- 
ton corridor. 

When Congress authorized the Office in 
1965 it voted authorization of $90-million 
for research and development projects over 
a three-year period. Instead, Dr. Nelson has 
gotten only a fraction of that. The first year 
he had a budget of $18.5-million. He was 
supposed to get $35-million in fiscal 1967 and 
another $35-million in the current fiscal year. 
Last year, however, he received only $22-mil- 
lion and in the current year he is being held 
to $10.3-million. 

Dr. Nelson said that the damage to the 
High Speed Ground Transportation program 
is even greater than the ratio of funds au- 
thorized to funds appropriated would sug- 
gest. This, he added, is because his office has 
a number of projects that are just ready to 
move from the drawing boards to the testing 
grounds. And as in the case of the auto-on- 
trains plan, stopping them now means that 
all the preliminary work has been wasted. 


SUPPORT FOR CIVIL DISTURBANCE 
INSURANCE ACT 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, last 
Thursday I introduced the Civil Disturb- 
ance Insurance Act of 1967. This bill is 
intended to ease the tremendous burden 
on the insurance industry resulting from 
riots like those in Newark and Detroit 
by spreading the risk throughout the 
economy. Under my bill, the losses from 
future disturbances would not be borne 
entirely by the companies involved, but 
could be shared with the Federal Gov- 
ernment through a reinsurance plan. 

The junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], along with 20 cosponsors, has 
introduced the Small Business Crime 
Protection Insurance Act of 1967. Both 
his bill and mine are intended to deal 
with a most serious national concern. It 
is my hope that the Congress and the 
executive branch will give this matter 
the most serious consideration. 

On Saturday, August 12, the Washing- 
ton Post published an editorial discussing 
the need for a Federal reinsurance pro- 
gram. I ask unanimous consent that the 
— be printed at this point in the 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL Riot INSURANCE 


The decision by the National Commission 
on Civil Disorders to appoint a special ad- 
visory panel on insurance for riot-torn areas 
is a timely one. Senator Abraham Ribicoff 
and George A. Smathers have already sub- 
mitted bills to establish programs for Fed- 


eral reinsurance. And if the advisory panel, 
which is led by Gov. Richard J. Hughes of 
New Jersey and former Gov. William W. 
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Scranton of Pennsylvania, work in close co- 
ordination with the Senate committees, it 
should be possible to draft an effective pro- 
gram in a short space of time. 

There is much to commend Senator Abra- 
ham Ribicoff’s proposal under which the 
Federal Government would underwrite up to 
$1.5 billion of insurance losses in riot-torn 
areas. Fire insurance premiums in the Watts 
area of Los Angeles rose very sharply after 
the 1965 riots, and as a result some business 
establishments were never reopened. Should 
that pattern be repeated in Newark, Detroit, 
or Milwaukee, their slums would become more 
desolate and more dangerous. There is gen- 
fine need for a Federal reinsurance pro- 
gram, but it must not provide an excuse for 
lassitude or incompetence on the part of 
municipal governments. For in the final 
analysis, only the municipal governments 
can provide effective bulwarks against civil 
disorder. 

Mr. Ribicoff’s bill authorizes the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to enter 
into reinsurance contracts with private com- 
panies when it is apparent, after consulta- 
tion with industry and state officials, that 
adequate coverage cannot be provided at rea- 
sonable rates. And if private insurance com- 
panies could not be induced to write policies 
for a particular area, the Secretary could 
write direct insurance. The bill authorizes 
the Secretary to borrow up to $1 billion from 
the Treasury for payment of claims, but the 
program—assuming a diminution in the in- 
cidence of rioting—need not involve sub- 
stantial increases in new Federal spending. 

A delicate issue raised by the Ribicoff pro- 
posal is whether the availability of reinsur- 
ance will weaken the determination of city 
governments to reduce social tensions in slum 
areas. The language of the bill gives the 
Secretary of HUD broad discretion in writing 
reinsurance contracts or direct insurance, 
and coverage could be denied where munici- 
pal governments are patently derelict. But 
that means of applying pressure for better 
government could be an open invitation to 
rioting. Perhaps a remedy can be found in 
a system of sliding reinsurance rates with 
higher premiums where government efforts 
are weak and reductions when improve- 
ments are demonstrated. 

The Ribicoff and Smathers proposals de- 
serve the prompt attention of the Senate, 
and the Senators in turn would do well to 
consider the recommendations of the advisory 

in drafting a bill that encourages the 
cities to pursue effective social policies. 


HAND LIST OF PANAMA CANAL 
TREATY STATEMENTS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks I have made a number of 
statements on this floor relating to the 
proposed Panama Canal treaties. The 
purpose of most of these statements has 
been purely educational. The Senate 
touches upon Panama Canal matters at 
infrequent intervals. It is easy to lose 
perspective of the historical, juridical, 
diplomatic, and strategic issues involved. 
Therefore I have endeavored to present 
to the Senate in convenient form basic 
source documents and studies upon 
which each of my colleagues may make 
their own judgment. 

Mr. President, I have a great amount 
of material yet to be presented. It is ma- 
terial which is essential to an objective 
understanding of the situation in the 
Canal Zone. Nevertheless, I have already 
received many requests from my col- 
leagues and others for the materials 
which have already been presented in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Therefore, I 
have prepared an annotated hand list of 
the materials already presented, with the 
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proper page references to the Recorp. I 
ask unanimous consent that this list be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the list was 
ee to be printed in the Recorp, as 
ollows: 


1. The Panama Canal Treaties: Some Ques- 
tions, June 27, 1967, p. 17500. 

2. The Panama Canal Juridical Structure: 

I. The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty (1901), July 
17, pp. 18950-51 (Analysis and text); 

II. The Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty (1903), 
July 18, pp. 19217-20 (Analysis and Text); 
The Spooner Act (1902), pp. 19220-21 (Text); 

III. The Thompson-Urrutia Treaty (1914 
22), July 21, pp. 19739-40 (Analysis and 
Text); 

IV. The Hull-Alfaro Treaty (1936-39), July 
24, pp. 19793-19800 (Analysis and Text); and 

V. The Eisenhower-Ramon Treaty (1955), 
July 25, pp. 20143-47 (Analysis and Text). 

Also included are the following texts: 

a. Interim Report of House on Abandon- 
ment of Panama Railroad (House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, 84th Congress, 2nd Session, 
Report #1878), July 25, p. 20147; 

b. Final Report of House on Abandonment 
of Panama Railroad (House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 84th Congress, 2nd Session, Report 
#2974), July 25, pp. 20147-51. 

3. Text of Proposed Treaties, with addi- 
tional remarks: 

I. Chicago Tribune’s Publication of Canal 
Treaty Text, July 17, pp. 18940-48 (With news 
stories by Chesly Manly); 

II. Proposed Sea-Level Treaty with Pana- 
ma, July 21, pp. 19741-46; 

III. Proposed Defense Base Treaty with 
Panama, July 27, pp. 20471-77; 

IV. Partial Defense Treaty Text Initially 
Released By Chicago Tribune, July 10, pp. 
18119-18121, (with news stories by Chesly 
Manly). 

4. Bibliography of Panama Canal Issues, 
July 10, pp. 18114-18119. 

5. Attitudes and Opinions of Interested 
Parties: 

I. Panamanian Aspirations Reflected in 
local Spanish Press, July 13, pp. 18799-18801; 

II. International Concern (News Stories 
reflecting alarm of British and Japanese 
shippers), July 21, p. 19739. 

III. Opposition by U.S. Merchant Marine 
to the Panama Canal Treaties (Statement by 
Mr. Casey to the House Sub-Committee on 
Inter-American Affairs), August 3, pp. 21317 
19. 

6. Strategic Problems: I. The Panama 
Canal: Strategic Key to the Americas (Arti- 
cle by Anthony Harrigan), August 3, pp. 
21320-22. 

7. Colloquy with Senator Long of Louisi- 
ana, July 18, pp. 19221-23. 

8. Relations with Panama: I. Past U.S. 
Concessions to Panama, with additional re- 
marks, August 9, pp. 22116-20. 


VIETNAM—TRANSCRIPT OF 
THE NATION” 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, this 
past Sunday, August 13, on the CBS 
program “Face the Nation,” the guests 
were Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor and Mr. 
Clark Clifford, presidential envoys who 
have just returned from a special fact- 
finding trip to Asia. 

In the course of this program many 
questions were asked concerning the war 
in Vietnam by the panel of distinguished 
newsmen which have been asked here 
in the Congress in recent weeks. The an- 
swers provided by General Taylor and 
Mr. Clifford were, in my opinion, highly 
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enlightening. General Taylor has some 
familiarity with the South Vietnamese 
situation, as I am sure every Member of 
this body is aware, having been Com- 
mander of the Armed Forces in the Far 
East in 1964; U.S. and U.N. Commander 
in the Far East in 1955; Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Army in 1955 through 1959; Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 1962 
through 1964; and U.S. Ambassador to 
Vietnam in 1964 and 1965. 

I recommend that every Member of 
this body read the transcript of this very 
informative interview as I believe it pro- 
vides rare insight into the progress being 
made in Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire transcript of this program be re- 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

FACE THE NATION 
(As broadcast over the CBS Television Net- 
work and the CBS Radio Network, Sunday, 

August 13, 1967) 

Guests: General Maxwell D. Taylor; Clark 
Clifford. 

News correspondents: Martin Agronsky; 
CBS News; Philip Potter, Baltimore Sun; 
Robert Pierpoint, CBS News. 

Director: Robert Vitarelli, 

Producers: Sylvia Westerman and Prentiss 
Childs. 

Mr. ARONSKY. General Taylor, Mr. Clif- 
ford, you gentlemen have just returned from 
a Presidential mission to South Vietnam and 
four of our allies in that war. Did you dis- 
cuss, as is widely and persistently reported 
here, a new peace bid to Hanoi? 

General TAYLOR. No, I can answer that 
very quickly, We did not discuss a peace bid. 
That was not the purpose of our mission. 
It was rather the broad discussion of the 
conduct of the war and a search for sugges- 
tions and comments from our allies. 

Mr. AGronskKy. Mr. Clifford? 

Mr. CLIFFORD. The efforts that we made in 
discussing the conduct of the war ultimately 
would lead to the very point that you raised. 
But we did not get into the details of it, as 
General Taylor says, that was not our func- 
tion. 

ANNOUNCER. From CBS Washington, in 
color, Face the Nation, a spontaneous and 
unrehearsed news interview with General 
Maxwell D. Taylor and Clark Clifford, Presi- 
dential envoys who have just returned from 
a special fact-finding trip to Asia. General 
Taylor and Mr. Clifford will be questioned 
by CBS News White House Correspondent 
Robert Pierpoint, Philip Potter of the Balti- 
more Sun, and to lead the questioning is 
CBS News Correspondent Martin Agronsky. 

Mr. AGRONSKy. Gentlemen, Lieutenant 
General Nguyen Van Thieu, who is the chief 
of state and the military presidential candi- 
date in South Vietnam, said on Friday he 
would try to arrange a one-week pause in 
the bombing if he won the September 3rd 
election in South Vietmam and in addition 
that he would propose peace negotiations to 
Vietnam in the fall—to North Vietnam in 
the fall. Did you discuss this with General 
Thieu? 

General Tarronk. Not in those terms. We 
did, of course, discuss attitudes toward 
bombing pauses. And there I would say that 
not only are Vietnamese allies but in every 
country where we visited, the clear under- 
standing of the essentiality of the bombing 
campaign is uppermost in the minds of the 
leaders, And I think they would always agree 
with the position taken with our leaders 
that any bombing pause must be compen- 
sated for by some clear act of deescalation 
on the other side. 
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Mr. Acronsxy. Mr. Clifford? 

Mr. CLIFFORD. General Thieu commented 
on that when we had a lengthy private visit 
with him in Saigon. He said he had not 
reached a definite conclusion in that re- 
gard but that he was considering it. I think, 
as a matter of fact, that each of the other 
ten presidential candidates at some time 
during the present campaign has made a 
similar type of statement so that I think 
there is a general feeling there that which- 
ever ticket is elected to the presidency of 
South Vietnam, that some gesture will be 
made by the new government of South 
Vietnam to see if it can by direct contact 
with Hanoi start some sort of negotiations. 

Mr. POTTER. The President is reported to 
have authorized air strikes in Hanoi and 
Haiphong in areas which were previously off 
limits. Was your visit to the allies to get 
their assent to this? I noted that General 
Taylor said at the news conference on his 
return that some of those would say we are 
not bombing enough and some would say we 
are bombing a little too much. 

General TAYLOR. Inevitably in our discus- 
sions of the conduct of the war the bombing 
of the North came up. I was impressed by 
the fact that there is none of that—no basic 
difference of opinion as to the importance 
of this air campaign. As you suggest, how- 
ever, there are differing opinions as to de- 
gree. No one I heard expressed an opinion 
that we should reduce the level of bombing. 
Some would say we are not doing enough. 
There is that range of opinion which we find 
here, of course, in our own midst. 

Mr. Prerpornt. How far can this escalation of 
the bombing continue? We bombed within 
ten miles of the Communist Chinese border 
today. We also bombed this week within a 
mile and a half of the downtown center of 
Hanoi. Are there still targets that we can 
hit that will allow escalation to continue? 
And what will the Chinese Communists do? 

General TAYLOR. Well, I, of course, hedge a 
little on the word “escalation.” One can say 
it is escalation to do the same thing a sec- 
ond time that one did the day before. In that 
sense escalation of course is unlimited. In 
terms of targets there still are untouched 
targets in the North, none of them vital tar- 
gets in a sense that any one will contribute 
in any dramatic way. But there are other 
targets which have not been struck. 

Mr. PrerPornt. What about the second part 
of my question? Do you think the Chinese 
Communists are no longer a factor? 

General Taytor. I would never say they 
are not a factor. One has to take into account 
the presence of 800 million Chinese always. 
But in terms of being a likely participant 
or a likely power to intervene militarily, I 
have never thought the threat was great and 
I would say it tends to diminish with the 
events in China, 

Mr. Acronsky. But, General Taylor, it has 
repeatedly been said by the administration 
in pointing out that it did not wish to great- 
ly intensify the bombing of the North and 
especially not bomb near the Chinese fron- 
tier, that they took into account the risk of 
Chinese Communist involvement and that 
of the Soviet Union. Has anything occurred 
that has changed our evaluation of that risk? 

General TAYLOR. I am sure that the evalu- 
ation of the risk continues. It has in the 
past and probably will into the future. Just 
how it is evaluated in the various offices of 
the government I am not in a position to 
say. 
Mr. Acronsky. But clearly, sir, we are not 
bombing—we bombed today within ten miles 
of the Chinese Communist frontier, the first 
time we have ever been that close to the 
frontier which would indicate there has been 
some change in our attitude. 

General TAYLOR. I am not aware of any 
change in policy, I think we are still clearly 
bombing military targets and clearly within 
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North Vietnamese territory which, of course, 
is the essential thing. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Mr. Clifford? 

Mr. CLrrronb. I would say only that we 
both know that there is a clear policy on the 
part of our government not to invade Chinese 
air space. And I am sure that will continue 
to be the policy. There, however, has been for 
some time evaluation which takes place con- 
stantly of targets, military targets. And I be- 
lieve there has been a concentration of North 
Vietnamese efforts closer to the Chinese 
border than there was before. That has raised 
the material value of those particular targets. 
I think that those targets will probably be 
struck without there being any violation of 
Chinese air space. 

Mr. Prerpornt. Do you feel that there is an 
increased risk of that violation or even of 
the Chinese coming in without that viola- 
tion? 

Mr. CLIFFORD. I doubt that. I believe that as 
long as we confine ourselves to the military 
targets in North Vietnam, I for one do not 
see any increased possibility of Chinese inter- 
vention. 

Mr. Prerpornt. You gentlemen both seem to 
have come to a view which I think is rather 
new for the administration, namely that 
there doesn’t seem to be anything that the 
United States can do in North Vietnam that 
would bring the Chinese Communist into the 
war. Is this new? 

General TAYLOR, I am not speaking for the 
administration. I have never had the feeling, 
as I mentioned before, that actions in North 
Vietnam were likely to invite Chinese inter- 
vention, 

Mr. Prerpornt. Mr. Clifford? 

Mr. CLIFFORD. Perhaps General Taylor goes 
farther in that regard than I. I do not sug- 
gest that the administration is not con- 
cerned about Chinese intervention. I think 
they continue to be concerned in that re- 
gard. However, so long as the North Vietnam- 
ese continue to build up their supply lines 
to South Vietnam, I believe the administra- 
tion will continue to do all that it can to 
interdict those efforts on the part of North 
Vietnam. If, by chance, it takes them ten 
miles within the Chinese border instead of 
thirty, I believe it is their intention to see 
if they can’t improve their interdiction. 

General TAYLOR. Toward the Chinese 

Mr. Acronsky. General Taylor, you were 
going to add to that? 

General Taytor. No. The comment I am 
sure meant within ten miles of the Chinese 
border on the North Vietnamese side. 

Mr. Acronsxy. Gentlemen, would you both 
agree that one of the purposes of this re- 
newal, this intensification of bombing in the 
North and going so near to the frontier is 
to help prevent not only the movement of 
supplies but the infiltration of troops to 
the south? Is that one of its objectives? 

General TAYLOR. Yes. There have always 
been three objectives, one of which you men- 
tioned, namely to make more difficult infil- 
tration. Of course no one has ever suggested 
that bombing will stop infiltration. Over and 
over again our Officials have recognized that 
fact. 

Mr. Acronsky. Well, then, why are we do- 
ing it? 

General TAYLOR. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. AcronsKy. Why are we doing it? 

General TAYLOR. Because we are making 
it much more difficult, much more expen- 
sive, much more costly. We are setting up a 
certain level, a certain ceiling of combat 
activity that is not possible for the enemy 
to maintain. 

Mr. Porrer. General, it has been stated 
over and over again that the North Viet- 
namese have two divisions in Cambodia. 
And we have done some bombing of the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail in Laos to stop this 
infiltration; why haven't we done it in Cam- 
bodia? Or have we? 
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General TAYLOR. Well, obviously, we have 
not done it. And, secondly, the reason is 
that Cambodia is still a neutral country 
and 

Mr. POTTER. So is Laos. 

General TayLor. —no one wants to expand 
the war, everyone is making every effort to 
conduct this war as far as possible without 
further expansion. 

Mr. Potter. Laos is a neutral country, too. 

General Taxytor. Well, in the case of Laos 
we have a different problem. Laos is being 
attacked by the same enemy. Hanoi is at- 
tacking Laos and has been for years. It is 
the interest of the Laotians to have surveil- 
lance of the trail just as it is to the interest 
of the Vietnamese. 

Mr. Acronsxy. General Taylor, there was 
an interesting observation by the South 
Vietnam Chief of General Staff, General Cao 
Van Vien; who said this week that the bomb- 
ing of infiltration routes—I quote him now— 
“in Laos and Cambodia is not enough.” The 
implication of that statement is that we 
have been bombing in Cambodia. Have we 
or have we not? 

General Taylor. We have not, to my 
knowledge. I am reasonably sure this is a 
slip on the part of the statement of the 
General. He probably has in mind the fact 
that supplies do end up in Cambodia which 
come down through the Laotian trails. 

Mr. Acronsky. Well, General, he also said 
that the bombing of North Vietnam—I quote 
him again—“will not of itself stop infiltra- 
tion into the South, and the problem is 
the passage in the bases in Vietnam—in the 
bases that the North Vietnamese have in 
Laos and Cambodia.” 

General Tarron. Well, the first part of the 
statement is exactly what I said a moment 
ago, Mr. Agronsky, namely bombing is not 
going to stop infiltration, but it certainly 
makes it much tougher. And the facts are 
very clear in that light. 

Mr. Currrorp. If I might add something, 
General Taylor and I visited at length with 
General Vien when we were in Saigon. He 
made it very clear then, it seemed to me that 
it didn't come out the same way in the news- 
paper reports. He said, one, we should con- 
tinue our bombing in North Vietnam. He 
said that will not alone stop it, but we should 
continue it and in fact he recommended that 
it be increased. Now he said if you will do 
that and then also if there will be additional 
activity. particularly in Laos, we may be able 
then substantially to reduce the amount of 
supplies more so than we are doing now. He 
wanted us to continue the bombing in North 
Vietnam and take greater action in Laos. 

Mr. Acronsky. Now greater action in Laos 
means the major American involvement in 
Laos to attack the North Vietnamese? 

Mr. Currrorp. No, I did not so understand. 
He thought that a greater effort should be 
made on the part of the combined South 
Vietnamese and American forces to interdict 
the supply lines through Laos that are com- 
ing into South Vietnam. Now that is merely 
his suggestion. I am not saying that is the 
policy of the government. 

Mr. Acronsky. How did you respond to it? 

Mr. Cuirrorp. We listened, as we did to all 
of these suggestions. 

Mr. Acronsky. Again, he said the war will 
dast another twenty or thirty years unless the 
infiltration of men and supplies through 
Laos is halted. Did he tell you that? 

Mr. Currrorp. I am not sure I remember 
that, but I think that very likely is an argu- 
ment that he marshalled in order to attempt 
to get more activity on our part. 

Mr. AcronsKy. How would you evaluate 
that argument? 

Mr. CLIFFORD. I don't happen to believe it. 

Mr. Porrer. Gentlemen, you have both said 
that you found unanimity out there, that 
this was a time for increased pressure on the 
enemy in South Vietnam and presumably 
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also in North Vietnam. We have agreed to 
increase our ground strength by 45,000 troops. 
Do you believe there is any possibility that 
any of our allies intend to go along and 
help us apply this increased pressure that 
they agree upon? 

General Taytor. Well, first I will point out 
the Vietnamese have indicated their inten- 
tion to increase their forces by 65,000. So 
that, of course, tops our number substan- 
tially. In the case of the other allies, in 
our trip we were not asking them for spe- 
cific commitments. But certainly we found 
an understanding of the need for all of us 
to do more in order to get this broad pressure 
across the whole spectrum to which you 
referred. 

Mr. Prerpornt. But did they indicate that 
they are willing themselves, that is, aside 
from the South Vietnamese, to send more 
troops? They seem to want us to send more. 

General Tarron. Again I don’t want to 
suggest they gave any specific commitments. 
But certainly the impression we received, 
I received, was that they are willing and they 
recognize the need to do more in South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. Prerpornt. General Taylor, on that very 
question of doing more, 45,000 more troops 
will bring ours up to around 525,000. Do you 
think that this is going to be enough to do 
the job? 

General TayLor. Impossible to say, I would 
think. I of course have been asked this ques- 
tion many times at other periods when we 
increased our strength. No one can really 
answer that, I don’t believe, except to give 
a personal opinion, and I am not prepared to 
give one. 

Mr. Prerpotnt. Well, Mr. Clifford, do you 
see any end to this commitment? We seem 
to be increasing almost every six months and 
every time we are told that progress is being 
made and every time we find that when the 
next six months comes around we have to 
send more troops and do more. 

Mr. CLIFFORD. All I can say is that we be- 
lieve this trip and other trips, that both 
General Taylor and I made, that progress is 
being made. And I believe you step up and 
meet the conditions that prevail at the time. 
I have not heard out there anyone say the 
date of the ending of the conflict. But I be- 
lieve the President and his military advisers 
have to face up to the need that exists. And 
in this instance he concluded that he needed 
more troops. And I know that General West- 
moreland had that feeling. Now apparently 
the feeling at the time is that they hope to be 
able to do the job with the present number, 
but no one can tell. 

Mr. Porrer. Well, General Johnson, Harold 
Johnson, the Army Chief of Staff, gave a news 
conference at the White House just yester- 
day, said that—indicated that he thought 
this 45,000 increase, that this would do the 
job and perhaps by the end of this year. I 
gather that General Taylor doesn’t agree with 
that. That is, he conditioned it on there be- 
ing no troops come in from North Korea or 
Red China, that this would be the same an- 
tagonists that we face now. 

Mr. CLIFFORD. I think maybe General Tay- 
lor would be the right one to take on General 
Johnson. 

General Taytor. I don't disagree with 
General Johnson. I simply would not per- 
sonally be willing to make an assertion of 
that nature. 

Mr. Acronsxy. General 

-General Taytor. I have been tempted and 
sometimes yielded to that temptation in the 
past so I have been burned before. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. You yielded to it on Octo- 
ber 2, 1963 when you returned from Viet- 
nam—that was nearly four years ago—with 
the Secretary of Defense, Mr. McNamara, and 
you said at that time in a White House state- 
ment that your judgment was that the major 
part of the U.S. military task can be com- 
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pleted by the end of 1965, which was two 
years ago. 

General TAYLOR. Well, that’s the burning 
to which I referred, Mr. Agronsky. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Les. 

General TaxLon. However, I would say the 
Secretary and I were well covered by the fine 
print but the fine print seems to rub off in 
the course of time. We stated that based upon 
clear evidence of military progress, but say- 
ing that that would be true only if the polit- 
ical situation stabilized and remained stabi- 
lized, which it didn't. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Which it didn’t. General 
Taylor. I am sure you are aware that there is 
this enormous desire throughout the coun- 
try to know if there is any end to this thing 
in sight ever. How would you respond to that, 
to the feeling that there is a stalemate there, 
that nothing we do, the more we put in, the 
more they put in? 

General TAYLOR. Well, I would sympathize 
with anyone who has that feeling, but I per- 
sonally don't share it to the degree which 
your question perhaps indicates. I have been 
in this business to some degree since 1954. I 
have made recurrent trips to Vietnam. And I 
can recall various turning points in the 
history. In 1954, when we first decided to give 
assistance to South Vietnam we were saying 
in Washington that South Vietnam can't last 
six months, I can recall in 1961, when I went 
back representing President Kennedy and to 
assess the effect of the declared war of libera- 
tion on South Vietnam, how it was a ques- 
tion there, should we—can we move forward, 
can we resist this kind of insidious aggres- 
sion. I can recall in 1965 when President 
Johnson faced the very tough decision of 
whether to use American ground forces and 
whether to initiate air—but looking back 
from those low points, those points of serious 
decision, no matter which base points you 
take, the progress we have made militarily, 
politically, economically and socially in this 
country is simply most impressive, most im- 
pressive and should be a subject for Ameri- 
can pride and not American concern. 

But just to comment on the political 
front, because that to me was the most 
difficult—when I as Ambassador faced 
five governments in one year; now we 
have had the same government now over two 
years, and this little country is moving to- 
ward constitutional government and a con- 
stitutional president, doing it in four 
years of war, whereas it took our country 
thirteen years, from 1776 to 1789, to get a 
constitutional president, I say we ought to 
cheer for that effort and not be inclined 
to— 

Mr. Acronsky. General Taylor, Senator 
Kennedy, Robert Kennedy, of New York, 
made the observation on the Senate floor 
this week that the ruling junta in South 
Vietnam is making a fraud and a farce of 
the election that is coming up. 

General Taxron. Well, I have not seen the 
Senator’s statement so I wouldn’t respond 
to my friend, Senator Kennedy. I would make 
the statement, however, that all the evidence 
Mr. Clifford and I saw indicates that the gov- 
ernment is insistent on an honest election. 
They are making every effort, under the con- 
ditions of war, to obtain conditions where 
campaigning is possible, and where the elec- 
tion will be carried out with maximum par- 
ticipation of the voters. Now this is tough 
doing, I must say, under the conditions in 
South Vietnam. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Mr, Clifford? 

Mr. Cron. Might I add, we took a per- 
sonal message from President Johnson to Ky 
and Thieu on this subject and said as blunt- 
ly as it can be said that if there was any one 
act on their part which would be calculated 
to alienate the American people, it would 
be to have a rigged election in South Viet- 
nam. I personally believe that they under- 
stand that very well. I think a lot of misin- 
formation has come out of South Vietnam 
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and I think some people have jumped too 
quickly to some conclusions. I think that we 
probably will continue to go through this. 
The other candidates are all pretty well run- 
ning against the present military govern- 
ment. They are going to find every kind of 
fault that they can find. I think first we have 
to analyze and ascertain if the facts really 
support the charges that they make. We hap- 
pen to know that one charge they make, 
that is the candidates were conveyed by pur- 
pose to the wrong place, is an incorrect 
charge. They could not get in to where the 
meeting was to be held because the weather 
was so bad. They put them down nine miles 
away from that point and they were offered 
transportation in American trucks, They said 
from a political standpoint they did not want 
to arrive at the meeting in American trucks. 
That happened to be the only transportation 
they had. 

Mr. Porrer. Gentlemen 

Mr, Acronsky. Mr. Clifford, did—go ahead. 

Mr. Porrer. In addition to South Vietnam, 
you were in New Zealand, Australia, Thai- 
land, South Korea 

Mr. CLIFFORD. Right. 

Mr. Porrer. Our allied nations. Do you 
find as much pessimism among the leaders 
and the people there as you do—as there is 
reflected in some of the congressional talks 
that we have heard this last week? 

Mr. CLIFFORD. I might say you find an en- 
tirely different attitude, General Taylor and 
I came back with a feeling of enthusiasm, 
with a feeling of renewed dedication, with a 
feeling of encouragement, and then we ran 
into this miasma of gloom here in Washing- 
ton. You don’t get it out there. 

Mr. AcronsKy. You don’t feel that’s Justi- 
fied, this miasma of gloom? 

Mr. CLIFFORD. I do not, because I believe 
that our presence in South Korea is contrib- 
uting enormously to the stability of the 
whole Southeast Asian part of. 

General Taytor. You mean South Vietnam. 

Mr. CLIFFORD. Yes. 

General TAYLOR. Not South Korea. 

Mr. CLIFFORD. Yes, I mean our presence in 
South Vietnam, Every one of these countries 
understands that our posture there consti- 
tutes a shield for them. They have no one 
else to whom they can turn. They cannot 
turn to the French. They cannot turn to the 
British, who are now withdrawing, as you 
know, from Malaysia and Singapore. They 
would have no one who would offer them 
hope if it weren't for the United States. 

Mr. Prerrornt. What about the South? 

Mr. Acronsky. Yes. 

Mr. Prerpornt. Can't they do their own 
fighting? There seems to be a strong feeling 
here that the South Vietnamese are not 
doing it. 

Mr, Currrorp. Well, General Westmoreland 
will give you a much different answer about 
that. He is greatly encouraged about it. But 
their attitude is that with the pressure of 
Red China and the Soviet Union, who would 
like to create socialist states in this area of 
the world, that without a strong backer, 
without a real friend, without a shield be- 
hind which they can develop, they don’t have 
a chance, And that is their feeling. 

Mr. AGronsxy. Mr. Clifford, let's talk 
about our allies’ enthusiasm for the shield 
that we provide and all the rest of the posi- 
tion that you set forth which they may feel 
very strongly about. Why don’t they con- 
tribute to that shield? Why are they so re- 
luctant to stand by ourselves? 

Mr. CLxrronb. Well, they are contributing 
to the shield. Now, take South Korea 

Mr. Acronsky. In a very small way. 

Mr. Currrorp. Well, but, no, they are much 
smaller nations. Their economy is limited. 
You take South Korea, is contributing 47,000 
troops today. And I believe they are going to 
contribute some more. 

Mr. Acronsxy. What about Australia and 
New Zealand? 
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Mr. CLIFFORD. Australia is contributing 
6,500, 6,700 troops today. 

Mr. Acronsky. And New Zealand? 

Mr. CLIFFORD. New Zealand has less than 
that, as you know. 

Mr. Acronsky. 140 or something like that? 

Mr. Cuirrorp. No. No. I think they have a 
combat team that may be close to 400 men. 
It is my opinion in each instance that they 
are going to increase. But at the same time 
they have limitations. They are making other 
contributions, as, of course, a number of 
other nations are making. General Taylor 
perhaps has the number—I think some 37 
nations are making some type of contribu- 
tion to our joint effort in South Vietnam. 

Mr. Prerpoint. But aren't we doing most 
of the fighting? 

Mr. CLIFFORD. No. 

General TAYLOR. No, we're not. I checked 
very carefully with General Westmoreland’s 
headquarters in terms of the factor which 
should be used in measuring the participa- 
tion in combat which would be the killed- 
in-action per thousand. It is very close for 
the Vietnamese, the Americans, and for the 
free world forces. It runs around ten per 
thousand, almost within a few decimal 
points. 

Mr. Acronsky. What about the total? 

Mr. Prerpornt. Well, why have our casual- 
ties been higher in the last several weeks 
than theirs? 

General TAYLOR. Well, this depends on the 
ebb and flow of battle, the fact that there 
has been very heavy engagements in the 
Marine area near the demilitarized zone ex- 
plains that to some degree. Of course, our 
numbers go up because of the numbers of 
our men in combat increase. But the rate 
per thousand this year is lower than the rate 
per thousand last year. 

Mr. Acronsky. Mr. Clifford, in your blunt 
speaking with General Thieu and with 
Premier Ky on this business of a free elec- 
tion and the delivering of a message from 
President Johnson, did you extend to the 
poini that Senator Pastore of Rhode Island 
chose to extend on the floor of the Senate, 
that if there is not a free election then we 
had better begin to make plans to get out? 
Was your speaking as blunt as that? 

Mr. CLIFFORD, No, because I think that that 
was not called for in a personal visit with 
them. We told them how important it was 
to the President and to the American peo- 
ple that these elections be honest and fair. 
It is my private view that they will do all in 
their power to make them fair and honest 
elections because I think they understand 
very clearly the result that will take place 
in this country in the loss of support for 
South Vietnam if they are not that way. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. May I ask you, would they 
be willing to surrender power if they lose 
the election? 

Mr. CLIFFORD. Unquestionably, in my mind. 
I think that they made it very clear to us 
that in each instant, privately, when we 
visited with each of them, each will support 
whichever ticket is elected in South Viet- 
nam, and will do so without qualification. 
And it is my belief that they were telling 
us the truth. 

Mr. POTTER. There has been a lot of talk 
here that if the elections are not satisfac- 
torlly conducted that we ought to reappraise 
our whole commitment out there. Do you 
find any growing feeling out there that we 
might not see this thing through? 

Mr. Cuirrrorp. I find none. I find that the 
attitude of the people is that when the 
United States takes on a commitment of 
this kind that it will see it through, for in 
a number of instances we received the at- 
titude from them that when we had the 
problem in Korea we stepped up to that 
problem, that was under the Truman admin- 
istration, in 1950, and we helped solve the 
problem. And behind, again, the help that 
we gave Korea, that country has developed 
amazingly well. Now we have maintained 
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troops all through this period in order that 
we could preserve the independence of Korea. 
And I think that has had a great impression 
on them, the fact that we went in and helped 
save Korea and in the meantime also have 
perpetuated that help so that they would 
not again be faced with the same problem, 

General TAYLOR. I think we have to draw 
a great deal from our Korean lesson, on the 
military side, for example. I can recall so well 
in 1952, 1951 and 1952, how uncertain we 
were of the Korean army; how strong it was 
by 58. I would say we have gone through the 
same kind of experience with the South Viet- 
namese army and it is on its way to being 
a much finer, more effective military orga- 
nization. 

Mr. AGronsky. Gentlemen, we are up 
against the unhappy limitation of time. We 
have run out of it, Thank you very much for 
being here to “Face the Nation.” A word 
about next week's guest in a moment. 

ANNOUNCER. Today on “Face the Nation,” 
special Presidential envoys General Maxwell 
D. Taylor and Clark Clifford were interviewed 
by CBS News White House Correspondent 
Robert Pierpoint, Philip Potter of the Balti- 
more Sun, and CBS News Correspondent Mar- 
tin Agronsky. Next week Sargent Shriver, Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
will “Face the Nation.” 


INCREASE IMPORTS—DECREASE 
THE PAYMENTS DEFICIT 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, John 
Chamberlain, the noted syndicated col- 
umnist, has brought together in the 
Washington Post two apparent irrecon- 
cilables: the payments deficit and a 
means of increasing substantially our 
exports. The deficit, while it represents 
an economic problem of some magni- 
tude, has its main ill effects in providing 
economic reactionaries with ammunition 
to sabotage vitally needed international 
monetary reform. The cry goes up, par- 
ticularly in France, that we must set our 
house in order, even if it requires a leg- 
islated recession in this country. I truly 
would like to see the international reac- 
tion should the United States begin to 
run a substantial surplus. I am sure it 
would be even more violent than we now 
endure with the deficit. 

The deficit problem exists. It is both 
a psychological and an economic prob- 
lem. Mr. Chamberlain points out that the 
opportunity and the means exist for the 
United States to increase substantially 
our exports through the efforts of Amer- 
ican small business. This approach is 
again both economically and psychologi- 
cally sound. Since overseas reaction to 
American industrial giants abroad is at 
best negative, “it would seem a ‘natural’ 
for the United States to help promote the 
overseas activities of its smaller busi- 
nesses.” 

Resources and Facilities Corp., which 
has franchise and licensing agreements 
in many countries, has been instrumental 
in the export of $100,000,000 of Ameri- 
can products. This has been done with 
only 40 companies participating. This is 
the kind of positive, American approach 
to solving a near chronic problem. Amer- 
ican small business is doing something 
about it. I hope it will be able to do more. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn appear at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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SMALL INDUSTRY AND FOREIGN TRADE 
(By John Chamberlain) 

Willi Schlamm, the veteran of a score of 
journalistic wars since he first challenged 
Hitler from an editorial post as editor of 
Peace Prize winner Carl von Ossietsky’s 
“Weltbuehne” in Prague, was in the United 
States recently. Willi, who now writes and 
lectures in West Germany, said he was en- 
gaged in his last—and probably losing“ 
fight, which is to take a pro-American side in 
a continent that more and more tends to 
make anti-Americanism its all-consuming 
passion. 

Willi told me about his sessions with West 
German bigwig politicos on the subject of 
U.S. economic competition. It seems that the 
Germans particularly resent American oil 
companies, American automobile competi- 
tion, and American computers. This makes no 
sense to Willi, for the Germans aren't in the 
oil business, their Volkswagens give them an 
edge in any foreign car market, and Euro- 
peans must have access to American comput- 
ers if they are to do good business on their 
own, But it is emotion that counts with the 
politicos; U.S. oil, automobile and computer 
companies are “big,” and they serve admi- 
rably as devils because everybody can see 
them. 

Since emotions can't be fought head-on, it 
would seem a “natural” for the United States 
to help promote the overseas activities of its 
smaller businesses. Smallness always gives 
protective coloration. Yet 90 per cent of U.S. 
manufacturers have no export sales program, 
and the Department of Commerce shows no 
particular interest in them. The “little man” 
simply lacks the personnel, the linguistic 
knowledge, the financing, and the “feel” for 
adventure that are needed to take his product 
overseas, 

This is particularly unfortunate in this 
time of our adverse balance of payments, for 
if only 10,000 out of our total of a quarter 
of a million small manufacturers could man- 
age to net $200,000 each from foreign licens- 
ing and sales, our international deficit would 
be completely eradicated. 

Without any particular encouragement 
from Washington, a few adventurous Ameri- 
cans have been trying to set up “in between” 
companies to serve small manufacturers who 
can’t go abroad on their own. 

Some of the names in this field are the In- 
ternational Research Consultants, Pegasus 
International, Porter International, and Na- 
tional Patent Development Corporation. 
Porter International, for example, was 
created to do licensing on a fee basis by Paul 
Porter, once a government administrator of 
U.S. aid to Greece. Old established U.S. firms 
such as Arthur D. Little are in the foreign 
licensing field, too. 

Europeans may hate U.S. business in gen- 
eral, but they don't hate U.S. techniques, 
and patents in particular. Thus General 
Motors may be a devil abroad, but nobody 
knows enough about its hundreds of sup- 
pliers to give them horns. So why not push 
what the suppliers have to give? And this 
goes for all makers of small components, 
not just the ones who help GM make the 
Opel car in Germany. 

The sure-fire method of pushing this sort 
of business has been pioneered by Eugene 
Lang’s Resources and Facilities Corporation, 
or REFAC, which began its European opera- 
tions 15 years ago. It started its business with 
a general franchise to license the manufac- 
ture of the Heli-Coil Corporation’s screw 
thread inserts abroad, Heli-Coil is a Danbury, 
Conn., company whose rise has helped the 
famous Hat City to overcome its disastrous 
dependence on the declining market for 
men’s headgear. By making use of the “in be- 
tween” knowledge of Lang’s “REFAC,” Heli- 
Coil has successfully penetrated nine coun- 
tries which are now manufacturing its prod- 
ucts under license agreements. REFAC, for 
its own, now lists its presentation of Heli- 
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Coil as only one of a number of licensing 
and joint venture relationships in foreign 
lands. With 300 such relationships in 23 
countries on five continents, it has created 
an annual business turnover of more than 
$100 million. Royalties have an appreciable 
impact on the U.S. balance of payments. 

Lang thinks he represents the way of the 
future. He has a plan of creating a mul- 
tiplicity of small business trade corporations 
with foreign licensing connections before 
the Select Committee on Small Business of 
the House of Representatives. It could be 
worth more than the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 


THE SURCHARGE: A “PLETHORA OF 
DATA” BUT A LACK OF LOGIC 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, yester- 
day the “economic policy triad,” as a 
Washington Post editorial dubs Secre- 
tary Fowler, Chairman Ackley, and 
Budget Director Schultze, appeared be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee 
to make the case for the proposed sur- 
tax. The Post this morning analyzes 
their appearance and finds that despite 
a plethora of data, they failed to produce 
pomot ent logic to warrant the justifica- 

on. 

I agree with this estimate, and I have 
said before that the logic of our eco- 
nomic situation does not warrant the 
adoption of the proposal. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial may ap- 
pear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to þe printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SOME SURCHARGE ARITHMETIC 


In the days when he was exposing the 
machinations of the New Haven Railway's 
finances, Louis D. Brandeis wrote a friend 
that: “Arithmetic is the first of the sciences 
and the mother of safety.” The spokesman 
for the Administration did not neglect that 
aphorism in arguing the case for a 10 per 
cent income-tax surcharge before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Treasury Sec- 
retary Fowler discoursed upon the technical 
and arcane aspects of estimating personal in- 
come-tax revenues. Budget Director Schultze 
rattled off detailed data on expenditures 
since 1965 with the agility of a well-primed 
quiz-show contestant. Chairman Ackley of 
the Council of Economic Advisers presented 
a rather detailed, six-month forecast of 
the gross national product. But it requires 
logic, as well as a plethora of data, to make 
a convincing case for higher taxes, a logic 
that eluded the Administration’s economic 
policy triad, 

The burden of Chairman Ackley's testi- 
mony is that a failure to levy the sur- 
charge would result in a dangerously rapid 
expansion of total demand in the second half 
of this year and an acceleration of that 
trend, with intolerable inflation, in 1968. 

According to the Council's forecast, a fail- 
ure to increase taxes would result in a GNP 
rise of between $29 and $35 billion in the 
second half of this year. That means that the 
GNP in the last quarter would be running at 
an annual rate of between $804 and $810 bil- 
lion as against $775 billion in the second 
quarter. This range of estimates, especially in 
view of the on-going inventory liquidation, 
appears to be on the high side. But even if 
one were to accept it, the implied rates of 
annual GNP growth, which range between 
7.6 and 9.3 per cent in current prices, are not 
excessive when viewed as a recovery from the 
“mini-cession.” 

In reply to the “small minority” of the 
economics profession that doubts the Coun- 
cil’s prognosis, Mr. Ackley said that he found 
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it “hard to make sense of a diagnosis of per- 
sistent sluggishness over the coming year.” 
But one need not be haunted by the straw 
man of stagnation to reject the Council’s 
forecast. Why does Mr. Ackley dismiss the 
possibility of a moderate growth of GNP 
along one of the numerous trends that oc- 
cupy the broad spectrum between stagnation 
and exhilaration? 

Secretary Fowler also fell into an arith- 
metic trap of his own making. He argued 
that interest rates will be pushed to intoler- 
ably high levels if Congress fails to raise taxes 
and the Treasury is compelled to finance the 
entire deficit by borrowing. But according to 
his own estimate, higher taxes will reduce 
the Treasury’s demand for loanable funds by 
only $7.4 billion. Why, one wonders, should 
this $7.4 billion be of such crucial impor- 
tance, especially in view of the fact—ac- 
knowledged by Mr. Fowler—that business 
overborrowed in the first half of this year? 
With the net public and private debt in ex- 
cess of $1.4 trillion, it hardly seems likely 
that an additional $7.4 billion of Government 
debt is going to warp the structure of interest 
rates, especially in view of the inventory 
liquidation and the moderate increase in 
anticipated capital expenditures. 

Last September the suspension of the in- 
vestment-tax credit sailed through Ways and 
Means with little critical scrutiny. Times 
have changed. Chairman Wilbur D. Mills, 
who has “considerable reservations” about 
the bill, propounded a long series of search- 
ing questions, and his colleagues in both 
parties will serve the public interest by also 
satisfying their curiosity. The Administra- 
tion, unlike last year, has come up with num- 
bers and forecasts, but thus far they fail to 
add up to a convincing case for higher 
taxes. 


GUNS, NOT BUTTER 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, we have 
been repeatedly told that this country 
can afford to wage the war in Vietnam 
while continuing the great improvements 
needed in our domestic economy. I have 
long been skeptical of this claim, and 
have often said so. For example, I stated 
in an article published in the Saturday 
Evening Post last April 22 under the ti- 
tle “Vietnam Costs More Than You 
Think”: 

President Johnson has said that we can 
continue the Great Society even while we 
fight in Vietnam. The fact is that inside 
Congress, new Great Society pro are 
getting a cold frown because the price of 
Vietnam must come first. 


Actually, despite all the proclamation 
that the proposed surtax is designed to 
deal with inflation, the fact is that it is 
at last an acknowledgment—which the 
inflation danger claims cannot hide— 
that the costs of Vietnam are really hurt- 
ing. This basic fact is the theme of an 
article by the Washington Post financial 
editor, Hobart Rowen, in the paper’s 
issue published today. 

But it is not entirely the cost of Viet- 
nam which concerns so many of us. 
Rather, it is the attrition of our ability, 
and the call for retrenchment, in deal- 
ing with the problems of the ghettos, of 
education, of our elderly, of a wide scope 
of programs. They are suffering, and Mr. 
Rowen pins down some of them specifi- 
cally. As he says: 

Mountains of dollars have been poured into 
Vietnam in the past three years—and only 
pitifully small amounts into troubled U.S. 
cities and for social needs. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article, titled Guns, Not 
Butter,” may appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Guns Nor Burrzn: L. B. J. Tax Poticy 
STRESSES THE SHIFT 


(By Hobart Rowen) 


Belatedly, the Johnson Administration is 
confessing that even the rich American so- 
ciety cannot have unlimited amounts of 
and butter. Its request for a $7.4 billion, 10 
per cent tax surcharge is an admission that 
this much money, at least, must be diverted 
from vacations and color TV sets to buying 
guns, helicopters and ammunition for the 
shooting war in Vietram. 

But the impact is even deeper than that, 
and Budget Director Charles L. Schultze 
yesterday drew a clear blueprint—somewhat 
unintentionally—of the shift from butter 
into guns. 

His figures show that mountains of dollars 
have been poured into Vietnam in the past 
three years—and only pitifully small amounts 
into troubled U.S. cities and for social needs. 

For example, in response to questions by 
Chairman Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.) of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, Schultze 
estimated that of a $44 billion increase in the 
projected fiscal 1968 budget compared with 
fiscal 1965, $29.7 billion has gone to defense, 
all but $3.8 billion of which was for Vietnam. 

Measure that $26 billion increase for Viet- 
nam against increases in the following items: 

For the anti-poverty program—$1.6 billion. 

For public housing—$600 million. 

For other low-cost housing—$600 million. 

For secondary and elementary education, 
$1.4 billion. 

For public assistance—$1.4 billion. 

Schultze's tally showed that lumping all 
poverty, housing, education, and welfare pro- 
grams together, the increase in spending 
amounted to only $6.2 billion in the three- 
year period. 8 

One Administration rebuttal to this line 
of argument is sure to be that additional 
billions are poured into socially desirable pro- 
grams through trust fund operations. 

But that cannot conceal the fact that at a 
moment of great national crisis, the Johnson 
Administration finds itself limited on what 
it can spend at home by the billions of dol- 
lars it has committed the nation to spend 
in Southeast Asia. 

But we are not yet at the end of the cycle. 
As Schultze and Treasury Secretary Henry H. 
Fowler made clear, the President’s program 
of “fiscal responsibility” in meeting the costs 
of the Vietnam war contemplates not only 
the tax increase, but further sizeable reduc- 
tions in non-military spending. 

Thus, Schultze boasted that if we realize 
$1.5 billion in civilian expenditure reductions 
in fiscal 1968, non-Vietnam spending will 
constitute only 14 per cent of the Nation's 
total output, compared with 16 per cent in 
fiscal 1964, and 16.5 per cent during the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

So the Great Society becomes a not-so- 
great society. Not only is there no considera- 
tion being given to a Marshall Plan for the 
cities, as proclaimed by Vice President 
Humphrey, but even existing programs are 
being whittled back. 

And if the Administration and Congress 
should try to limit the size of the fiscal 1968 
deficit to $14 billion—the lower end of the 
range that Secretary Fowler yesterday said 
is tolerable—there would have to be cutbacks 
deeper than that $1.5 billion mentioned by 
Schultze. 

Revenues, with the surtax, are now esti- 
mated at $122.5 billion and expenditures at 


a potential $143.5 billion—prior to the Presi- 


dent's commitment to restrain, cut and con- 
trol. 
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That’s a gap of $21 billion—and if the $14 
billion figure isn’t in the Administration’s 
propaganda just to make Congress feel a bit 
less sick, that target would require reduc- 
tions of $7 billion somewhere. 

Or, it will require more sales of “participa- 
tion certificates” for a cosmetic touchup of 
the deficit. 

In any event, the Administration finally 
did face up to the need of putting a tax- 
revenue bill before Congress. It helps show 
dramatically how deep and costly is our in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia, which Fowler 
said offers “no clear prospect of any early 
ending.” 

But do we have the whole story, even on 
statistics? 

For example, the cost of 45,000 additional 
troops in Vietnam is put at from “zero to $4 
billion.” But cleverly, this is a net figure, 
which includes offsetting savings that Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert McNamara has been 
ordered to find. 

One wonders, therefore, whether the real 
figure for the additional troop cost is not the 
$5 to $6 billion predicted earlier by Sen. John 
Stennis (D-Miss.) and so vigorously denied 
by the Administration. 


SISTER MARY AUDREY NAMED DI- 
RECTOR OF CENTER LIFE AT 
TONGUE POINT JOB CORPS CEN- 
TER 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the unrest 
that we have been witnessing in our ur- 
ban areas during the past years calls on 
all citizens for immediate and compre- 
hensive action. Many people in our so- 
ciety today are too willing to condemn 
the obviously unjust conditions of pov- 
erty and hopelessness that exist in parts 
of our Nation, but are too unwilling to do 
anything to solve these problems. For 
this reason it is most encouraging to 
learn of the dedicated activities of cer- 
tain courageous individuals who have 
devoted their lives to the elimination of 
the conditions which many others com- 
fortably deplore. 

I am proud, Mr. President, to honor 
just such a courageous person here today. 
Sister Mary Audrey, of Marylhurst Col- 
lege, near Portland, Oreg., has devoted 
her exceptional and diversified talents to 
the betterment of our society. Sister 
Mary Audrey holds two master’s degrees 
and a doctorate in sociology and anthro- 
pology. But even more impressive than 
her academic achievements have been 
her willingness and desire to share her 
acute perception and first-hand experi- 
ences in ghetto life to assist those in our 
society who are most in need of her help. 

Mr. President, it is my great pleasure 
to inform the Senate that Sister Mary 
Audrey has just recently accepted the 
position of director of center life at the 
Tongue Point Job Corps Center, in Ore- 
gon. While at Tongue Point, she will be 
known as Dr. Lillana Kopp. Every indi- 
cation we have points toward a continu- 
ing success story for the Oregon Job 
Corps center; and there is no doubt in my 
mind that Sister Mary Audrey meets the 
criterion of excellence. It is my belief 
that in the years ahead we will look back 
with pride on the accomplishments of 
Sister Mary Audrey and her colleagues 
in the training and education of the 
underprivileged youth of our Nation. 

Finally, I note with special interest 
and gratitude that Sister Mary Audrey is 
the first cousin of Mr. James Thorndike, 
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whom we all know to be our fine assistant 
Journal clerk of the Senate. 

Mr. President, recently several excel- 
lent articles have dealt with the appoint- 
ment, background, and exceptional quali- 
fications of Sister Mary Audrey. I ask 
unanimous consent that the articles be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

News From THE TONGUE Porr JOB Corps 
CENTER, ASTORIA, OREG. 

Sister Mary Audrey, associate professor of 
sociology at Marylhurst College for women 
near Portland, has been named director of 
center life at Tongue Point Job Corps Center, 
announced Dr. W. L. Van Loan, center 
director. 

Her appointment is subject to approval by 
the Oregon State Board of Higher Education. 

As director of center life, she will be re- 
sponsible for the corpswomen’s living groups, 
governing the work of resident supervisors, 
counselors and advisors. 

Sister Mary Audrey has received special dis- 
pensation from her order to put aside her 
nun’s habit and wear civilian clothes for the 
Tongue Point assignment. She also will use 
her original name—Dr, Lillana Kopp. 

Dr. Kopp has a bachelor’s degree from 
Marylhurst, master’s degrees in sociology 
and anthropology from Seattle University and 
St. Louis University, and a doctor’s degree in 
sociology and anthropology from St. Louis 
University. 

She has worked in Christie Home for Girls 
in Portland and is presently involved in in- 
terracial relations work at Loyola University, 
Chicago, with the National Catholic Con- 
ference for Interracial Justice. 

In recent years she has conducted numer- 
ous conferences and workshops on guidance 
and counseling, and has lectured extensively. 
In 1965 she was a lecturer at the National 
Poverty Conference, Omaha, Nebr., and in 
1963 was chairman of the Section on Crime 
and Delinquency at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Sociological Association. 

She taught elementary school in Oregon, 
and at St. Louis University, Webster College 
and Marylhurst. 

Dr. Kopp has written several books and 
articles dealing with deviant behavior, racial 
relations and cultural deprivation. 

She will report at Tongue Point July 1, 
replacing Dr. Frank Strange who will leave 
June 10 to take up private practice as a 
psychologist in Portland. 

Dr. Strange has been at the Job Corps 
Center for a year and a half. During this 
period Mrs. Strange, a dentist with a Port- 
land practice, has commuted to work from 
their home in Gearhart. They plan to leave 
June 10 for a European vacation before 
settling in Portland. 


[From the Oregon Journal, fall 1965] 
MARYLHURST Nun Back From CVI. RIGHTS 
WORKSHOP 
(By Helen L. Mershon) 

“America is not a melting pot, but a 
mosaic,” believes a Marylhurst College so- 
ciology professor just returned from a civil 
rights workshop tour of 32 states. 

Sister Mary Audrey Kopp, head of Maryl- 
hurst's sociology department, said, “Amer- 
ica’s ethnic problems are not just between 
white and Negro. Wherever there is mixing, 
there are problems, such as Puerto Ricans 
moving into a pre@ominantly Polish area 
for instance. 

“If we had an appreciation of various 
cultures, we would welcome them into our 
neighborhood,” said the woman, who holds 
two master’s degrees and a doctorate in so- 
ciology and anthropology. 

As one of a team of nuns on a 12,000 mile 
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criss-crossing, fact-finding tour sponsored by 
the National Catholic Conference For Inter- 
racial Justice she visited areas where “cul- 
tural exchange is building up an atmosphere 
of acceptance.” 

Living in religious communities and talk- 
ing personally with the residents of their 
crowded city neighborhoods gave her a vivid 
opportunity to see ghetto life which she calls 
“reflections of the home country, the rmelis 
and sounds.” 

Her eye-opening visit took her to see how 
people live in Negro, Spanish, Puerto Rican, 
Italian and Polish ghettos in New York 
City, Chicago and Camden, N.H. In addition 
she spent four days in depressed areas of the 
Appalachian Mountains. 

Her personal first-hand experiences were 
supplemented with tours of slums and com- 
munity relief projects in 19 eastern cities, 
accompanying social workers on their 
rounds. 

While Sister Audrey was learning, she was 
also helping the race issue by participating 
in workshops designed to help iron out the 
racial tension of individual cities. Originally 
the workshop part of the program was de- 
signed as a crash program for teachers of all 
levels. But applications came from social 
workers and, in some cities, police officers. 

The white, black, brown and grey habits of 
the traveling workshop nuns indicated the 
different orders and regions of the U.S. repre- 
sented. 

“So many people associate civil rights with 
bearded beatniks,” said the Holy Names nun. 
“It helps when they can hear informed 
moderates with stable backgrounds.” 

Sister Audrey lectured on sociological and 
anthropological aspects of civil rights, while 
other sisters talked on history, economics 
and psychology. 

“We explained the structure and function 
of civil rights, the techniques and strategy of 
civil rights movements,” she said. “We helped 
people distinguish between turmoil and 
moderate, well-trained people using peaceful 
methods.” 

The outspoken Marylhurst professor says 
that studies show that in areas where walk- 
ins and sit-ins have been conducted, the 
neighborhood crime rate has fallen. 

“There’s a new feeling of self-determina- 
tion. The people realize they're part of a 
dramatic, dignified and concerted effort,” she 
explained. 

The two-month tour schedule included 
time to attend the Conference for Southern 
Catholic Leaders in Atlanta, Ga., the National 
Catholic Conference for Interracial Justice in 
Chicago and the National Catholic Social Ac- 
tion Conference in Omaha, Neb., where she 
delivered a paper on preparing teachers to 
work with disadvantaged children. 

“Most people aren’t aware that one-third of 
the educational barrel is filled with disad- 
vanteged children. Teachers must understand 
the subcultures of the children,” she said. 

“No matter what skills she teaches, the 
most important thing is the teacher,” she 
said. “Children in those neighborhoods are 
quick to size up the teacher. So much de- 
pends on the teacher.” 

Sister Audrey, who epitomizes the “new 
breed of nun” or the “new religious,” feels 
the ethnic issue is a particular challenge to 
nuns, traditionally active in education. 

“Education passes on tradition,” she said. 
“Sisterhoods have become institutionalized. 

“There is a new movement among the 
nuns,” she said, discussing the problem 
which she describes as “cloister vs. living in 
the world and doing what's relevant.” 

“When we began in this country there 
were tremendous social problems. The nun 
was the avant garde woman,” she explained. 

“As the immigrant people became the 
smug, middle class, the nuns left with them 
and moved to the suburbs,” she said. “We 
can't be content to stay in the suburbs and 
see the sores in the inter-city.” 
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Yesterday's nuns were challenged with 
setting up hospitals and schools in jungles, 
but Sister Audrey believes, “We're facing new 
jungles of brick and mortar, steel and 
asphalt.” 

The Holy Names nun, a product of Port- 
land's Roosevelt High School and Marylhurst 
College, observed that the problems of un- 
derstanding the disadvantaged are not nearly 
so great in the West where we are still 
pioneers. 

After earning a master’s degree in educa- 
tional psychology at Seattle University, Sis- 
ter Audrey went to St. Louis University in 
St. Louis, Mo., for a master’s and doctorate 
in sociology and anthropology. 

There is no doubt that Sister Audrey’s rich 
background and personal experiences will 
greatly influence her role, both as a West 
Coast lecturer for the NCCIJ this year and 
at Marylhurst, where she has been chairman 
of the sociology department for the past five 
years. 

[From the Tower, May 25, 1967] 
SISTER AUDREY To Leave, Go To JOB CORPS 

Sr. M. Audrey Kopp will leave Marylhurst 
to become associate director of center life at 
the University of Oregon Job Corps project 
at Tongue Point. She will be there for a 
year beginning July 1. 

Her work on the administrative staff will 
entail the direction of 55 personnel and 600 
girls. Sister’s areas will be guidance and 
counseling and resident living. Her contract 
is renewable. 

Sister will be known as Dr. Kopp and will 
be wearing secular dress. She has assumed 
this work in the spirit of Vatican II. As a 
member of the Sisters of the Holy Names, 
founded with the mandate to teach young 
people, especially the poor, Sister stated 
that her appointment is an example of a 
contemporary need met within the com- 
munity’s specific orientation. 


{From Marylhurst Mirror, fall 1965] 


SOCIOLOGIST RELATES STORY OF LIFE 
IN THE GHETTOS 
(By Sister Mary Audrey, SNJM) 

This summer, like the peripatetic profes- 
sors of old Greece, I traveled and taught 
race relations across twenty-eight states of 
the south and east. In our “college on 
wheels”—a Ford station wagon equipped 
with a library, films and tapes on American 
ethnic group cultures and problems—five 
Sisters from five different regions, religious 
orders and academic disciplines traveled over 
12,000 miles sharing with almost that many 
persons, mostly teachers, social workers, po- 
licemen and community planners—compre- 
hensive data on the current American Black- 
White Human Rights Revolution. We were 
historian, economist, psychologist, sociol- 
ogist and anthropologist addressing our- 
selves to this most timely issue from the 
framework and research of our varied fields. 
Our lectures, panels, ghetto tours, films, 
tapes, and discussions were presented in 
workshop form at Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Saint Theresa's College, Wi- 
nona, Minnesota; Notre Dame College, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Ursuline and Bellarmine 
Colleges, Louisville, Kentucky; Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati, Ohio; LeMoyne Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, New York and Aquinas Col- 
lege in Grand Rapids, Michigan. For personal 
enrichment we lived almost a week in the 
heart of Harlem, New York, and in Puerto 
Rican, Italian, Polish and Negro ghettos 
in Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Omaha and 
other cities visited along our route. For 
further enrichment in understanding and 
appreciating American ethnic groups we 
visited an Iroquois Indian reservation, took 
in the World's fair, Washington, D.C., at- 
tended the Southern Catholic Leadership 
Conference in Atlanta, Georgia, the National 
Catholic Conference on Interracial Justice— 
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the organization behind our ingenious 
traveling workshop. Opportunities were 
abundant for us to meet the notables and 
leaders of the Civil Rights Movement; Martin 
Luther King, Reverend Vivian, Dick Gregory, 
Matt Ahmann, Saul Alinsky, and numerous 
others. 

It was one thing to sit on our beautiful 
Marylhurst campus last spring reading a new 
book in Sociology of race: The Strangers 
Next Door, it was quite another experience to 
be the strangers next door for the fellow 
Americans sharing motels, hotels, drive-ins, 
and truck driver cafes with five nuns—a 
Franciscan in brown, a Maryknoller in grey, 
Dominican in white, a School Sister of Notre 
Dame and myself in black. Even Catholic 
congregations in small town churches where 
it appeared Sisters were not a frequent expe- 
rience, were surprised at our variety. Another 
type of inter-group experience took place 
during evenings of the workshop for we 
usually featured an inter-faith panel of min- 
isters, priests, and rabbis to discuss the role 
of the churches in race relations. Our com- 
munity planner, the Maryknoll Sister from 
San Francisco—known there as Commission- 
er Kelly because of her position on the may- 
or’s race commission—went ahead of the 
teachers by plane to arrange several weeks 
in advance for local leaders in race relations 
to speak at our workshops or lead the hours 
of discussion. She also arranged tours for our 
workshoppers in each center so that the 
teachers and other professionals and non- 
professionals in our groups would have the 
opportunity of knowing better different facets 
of their own cities and local communities 
such as its ghettoes, slums, settlement 
houses, rehabilitation centers, adult educa- 
tion facilities, Head Start Programs, and oth- 
er activities of the area or the National 
Poverty Program. 

Although the words I use to describe this 
summer safari make it sound travel-tourish, 
this adventure was anything but a usual 
tourist treat to the respectable areas and civic 
shrines of a city. Ours was actually more an 
ideological journey, a savoring of cultures of 
the great American mosaic, a deepening of 
empathy for the minority subgroups from 
Chicago's Bronzetown to the Appalachia’s 
poverty pockets where rural poor whites are 
as disadvantaged as the urban Negroes. We 
ate pizza in Little Italy, sausage in Little 
Poland, we saw the racketeers, addicts, pros- 
titutes on the skid rows of the U.S.A. and we 
said “Ave’s” in Spanish in a storefront 
funeral parlor of a Puerto Rican slum with 
the family of a murdered man while babies 
crawled almost naked on the floor and old 
women wept. We lived in the “cool world” of 
Harlem, went with Negro Sisters social work- 
ers on their rounds through slum tenements 
and cement mountains: the highrisers. Al- 
ways the words from William Stringfellow’s 
book, My People Is the Enemy, would drum 
through my mind as we climbed and climbed 
up to dark rooms of dim hope and sordid 
poverty. 

So graphically he writes: 

“The stairways smell of urine... 

“The smells inside the tenements were 
somewhat more ambiguous. They were a suf- 
focating mixture of rotting food, rancid mat- 
tresses, dead rodents, dirt, and the stale odor 
of human life. In the kitchen was a bathtub, 
a tiny rusty sink, a refrigerator that didn’t 
work, and an ancient gas stove. In one corner 
was a toilet with a bowl without a seat. Water 
dripped perpetually from a box above the 
bowl. The other room was filled with beds: 
two doubledecker military cots, and a big 
ugly convertible sofa. There wasn’t room for 
anything else. The walls and ceilings were 
mostly holes and patches and peeling paint, 
sheltering legions of cockroaches .. . 

All this I will remember, but more disturb- 
ing still is the memory of the grimness of the 
human element. I can never forget the won- 
derfully humorous but deeply suffering 
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Ruthie who lived five flights up those stairs— 
walls painted deep blue—steps wet with dis- 
infectant and slopped mop water—Ruthie, a 
one-time fine white family’s Negro servant in 
a Washington, D.C. home—now a “welfare 
case” living literally in a closet waiting sur- 
gery on a grapefruit-sized tumor in her 
stomach, Yet Ruthie had time to be the so- 
cial worker” for the derelicts and beaten 
down-and-outers who came-and-went as fiy- 
by-nighters in the other dark rooms of the 
eight story rotting building she called 
“home.” Four floors below her lived a hand- 
some Negro wino—a purple heart hero of Iwo 
Jima! Because of epileptic seizures he could 
no longer drive a truck—the only work he 
could get—was deserted by his wife and chil- 
dren—was alone, alienated, sick-to-death in 
his struggle to lay off the bottle. . So 
Ruthie and Jim are living suffering persons 
I know and love in Harlem now, and because 
of them and others like them New York’s 
Negro ghetto, largest in the world, throbs 
with meaning and pain for me. It is much 
less complicated to be educated by a book— 
just to read of the strangers next door—and 
discuss them safely in a seminar. Now that 
I am securely back with my books in the 
polished classrooms of Marylhurst on a 
Campus so peaceful and Shangra La-ish in 
beauty that it could become for all of us a 
happy never-never land, I’m tremendously 
aware of a facet of reality I want my soci- 
ology majors to taste—a reality that must 
accompany the course work and texts as an 
integral element. Fortunately, the young 
women who come to Marylhurst, not all of 
them, but many, happily, are hungry for real 
encounter and involvement, are not looking 
for a soft collegiate career but are enthusi- 
astic about the volunteer work they are sign- 
ing up for at Christie School, our social 
agency for disturbed children at the north 
end of the campus, are eager to be tutorial 
aids with the Negro children at St. Martin de 
Porres Day Nursery in the Albina District or 
with C-Cap, Churches Community Action 
Program. As they visit the abandoned aged 
in the rest homes, the mentally ill at Morn- 
ingside for recreational activities for patient 
therapy, these young women will grow in 
those dimensions that will make the stran- 
gers next door their cherished American 
neighbors. Obviously, colleges are not ivory 
towers of academic abstract learning. 

Today, the students and the teachers are 
out on the road being enriched by ecumeni- 
cal encounters and meaningful contacts with 
ethnic groups and cultural pluralism. The 
humanistic approach thru the novel is not 
enough for this generation of young realists. 
They must see and feel, taste and experience, 
and then do something about problems to- 
ward which communities have long been 
indifferent. Young people's great involvement 
with and great concern over the civil rights 
problem is but one heartening example of 
the great surge of altruism and Christian 
love they are manifesting. 

Out on the roadways of U.S.A. one also 
becomes aware of a great ferment in the 20th 
century converts. The tremendous conver- 
gence of Sisters at Selma in March, the urban 
nun apostolate movements in the big east- 
ern cities, the presence of the Sister wherever 
there is tension and conflict and need, shows 
a new restlessness to be relevant to great 
American social problems outside the clois- 
ter and classroom. These are thrilling times 
indeed, for the women of the country are 
rising to action and to greater social love. 

Next summer the Traveling workshop will 
multiply. Three groups will go forth from 
Chicago, again staffed by academic doctors in 
the behavioral sciences. A team will go into 
the deep South to sponsor a workshop for 
public school teachers under the Educational 
Opportunity Act, another team will skirt 
down the eastern coastal cities teaching race 
relations to other teachers and like profes- 
sionals, A third team will concentrate on the 
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mid-west. These will be a rich leaven ard vi- 
cariously reach thousands of American stu- 
dents through teachers with deepened race 
relations understandings, Again Marylhurst 
will free its sociology professor to join this 
great journey in understanding and civil 
rights. Simultaneously dozens of Maryl- 
hurst’s students will be out on other high- 
ways and byways of the U.S.A, serving the 
common good of their country by serving 
in some form their fellow man—the stran- 
gers next door—made friends through social 
involvement and deep concern. 


PUBLIC LAND COMMISSIONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the sum- 
mer 1967 issue of Our Public Lands, 
published by the Department of the In- 
terior’s Bureau of Land Management, 
contains an article written by Milton 
Pearl, Director, Public Land Law Review 
Commission. 

The work of the Commission is of great 
interest to many in my State. The ar- 
ticle, which highlights the work of the 
three previous Commissions, will be of 
interest to those who may wish to con- 
jecture on what impact the current 
Commission may have. I ask unanimous 
consent the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC LAND COMMISSIONS 
(By Milton A. Pearl, Director, Public Land 
Law Review Commission) 

The Public Land Law Review Commission 
now reviewing the Nation’s public land poli- 
cies is not the first study group assigned to 
the task. However, while there have been 
three previous studies made—one every 
quarter century since 1879—the current 
Commission is the first of its kind. 

Consisting of 19 members, the present 
Commission is neither the smallest nor the 
largest. The 1879 Commission had fiye mem- 
bers; the 1903 group had only three. The 
largest was the 1930 “Committee on the Con- 
servation and Administration of the Public 
Domain,” which had 22 members. 

But the Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion is the first of the four groups to be 
composed of members of Congress, in addi- 
tion to Presidential appointees, and to pro- 
vide mechanisms for representatives of in- 
terested groups to participate in the work. 
There are three majority and three minority 
members from the respective Committees on 
Interior and Insular Affairs appointed by the 
President of the United States. The 19th 
member, elected by these 18, serves as 
Chairman. 

At its organization meeting, the Commis- 
sion chose a member of Congress—Repre- 
sentative Wayne N. Aspinall, Chairman of 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee—as its chairman, although there was 
no requirement to select a member of Con- 
gress. H. Byron Mock, a Presidential ap- 
pointee and former BLM official, was chosen 
vice chairman. 

The present Commission is the first to re- 
view all the public land laws and resources 
at one time and to be also specifically 
required to review Alaska’s lands and 
resources, the Outer Continental Shelf, and 
the mineral interest of the United States in 
lands transferred to other ownerships. 

THE 1879 COMMISSION 

Until now the Public Land Commission 
established on March 3, 1879, had made the 
most comprehensive review. It is known as 
the “Donaldson Study” because Thomas 
Donaldson compiled and authored the report, 

The Commission was authorized by an Act 
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of Congress specifying that it consist of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, the 
United States geologist, and three members 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. James A. Williamson, Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, served as presi- 
dent. The other members were Clarence King, 
the U.S. Geologist; John Wesley Powell; 
Alexander T. Britton; and Donaldson. Clar- 
ence E. Dutton, an ordnance captain, served 
as secretary for the Commission. 

The Commission’s report was filed Decem- 
ber 1, 1880. Recognizing that data and rec- 
ommendations emanating from such studies 
must be considered and digested, sometimes 
over a period of years, before being trans- 
formed into law by the Congress, no evalu- 
ation is made of the impact of the report 
except to state factually that 10 years after 
the report was submitted, five of the recom- 
mendations were, in the main, adopted. 
These recommendations can be classified as 
having been concerned with homesteading, 
forestry, and the sale of public lands. 

Pre-emption acts, giving “squatters” the 
right to acquire at least part of the public 
lands they already had cultivated, dated 
back before 1830, with the general pre-emp- 
tion Act coming in 1841. This law permitted 
them to buy up to 160 acres at $1.25 per 
acre in advance of general auctions. In rec- 
ommending its repeal, the Commission 
maintained that the Act's “chief value is to 
illegally acquire lands.” 

Of major concern to the Commission was 
the equitable and just distribution of lands 
among the people. The report pointed out 
that one person could acquire 1,120 acres un- 
der the various settlement laws, and even 
buy as many as a million acres. 

“It is of the highest national im i 
that not another acre of the public lands 
shall be sold outright for cash, warrants, or 
script,” the Commission stated in its report. 
It also called for a limit on the acreage that 
any one person could acquire under the 
settlement laws. 

In an omnibus act passed in 1891, Congress 
repealed the pre-emption laws, discontinued 
the public sale of public lands, and provided 
that “no person who is the proprietor of 
more than 160 acres of land in any State or 
Territory shall acquire any rights under the 
homestead law.” 

It is not surprising that the Commission 
devoted considerable attention to what were 
considered to be the dwindling forests. A di- 
rect result of previous public concern was 
the Timber-Culture Act of 1873, providing 
for a grant of 160 acres of public domain to 
anyone who planted one-fourth of the acre- 
age to timber and managed it properly for 
10 years. To the 1879 Commission, however, 
it was clear that the Act’s “use is to fraudu- 
lently enter public lands.” The Commission 
recommended its repeal and, elsewhere in the 
report, endorsed the policy of reserving tim- 
ber lands from “ordi: d and sell- 
ing them at not less than their fair appraised 
price. 

Fepeal of the Timber-Culture Act came in 
the same omnibus legislation of 1891 men- 
tioned earlier. In fact, the title of the statute 
was “An Act to repeal timber-culture laws, 
and for other purposes.” One of the many 
“other purposes” authorized the President to 
reserve and set aside forests on public do- 
main lands. Authority to sell timber from 
these reservations was granted in 1897. 

Some of the recommendations considered 
by the Commission to be among the most im- 
portant ones, were not acted upon, including 
those involving the Timber and Stone Act 
of 1878. This Act had only been in operation 
a few years, but the Commission was con- 
vinced that it was “bad law” because it was 
used to obtain timber “fraudulently” or for 
“speculation.” 

The 1903 Commission also recommended 
repeal, but the Act was not repealed until 
1955—77 years after its passage. In fact, the 
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Act’s provisions were extended to all the 
public land states in 1892 after having been 
limited to the States of California, Oregon, 
Nevada, and the Washington Territory. 

The establishment of forest reservations 
was the first significant step in reducing the 
rate of public timber depletion. Too, after 
it became possible to purchase timber from 
the reservations in 1897, there was no longer 
a dire need to acquire timber lands through 
the Timber and Stone Act. 

The Desert Land Act of 1877 also was criti- 
cized by the 1879 Commission, which termed 
it “an aid to land-grabbing” and recom- 
mended either that it be repealed or that it 
be amended to permit a larger area of settle- 
ment than the 640 acre limitation then im- 


“The act is nearly, if not quite, useless for 
the actual settler,” the Commission said, 
“from the fact that poor men cannot irri- 
gate by means of expensive ditches, and men 
of means cannot afford to dig ditches for so 
small an area on account of the cost.” 

Nevertheless, the Act was not repealed and 
the acreage, rather than enlarged, was cut in 
half by the 1891 Act. 

Only a year before the 1879 Commission 
was created, John Wesley Powell had sub- 
mitted his now well-known “Report on the 
Arid Region of the United States,” calling 
the Nation’s attention to the difficulties of 
settling the remaining arid and semi-arid 
lands of the West by homesteading and other 
methods then accepted. His first-hand 
knowledge was, to a great extent, relied on 
by the Commission in its report of conditions 
west of the hundredth meridian. 

The Commission concluded that these arid 
and semi-arid lands had considerable value 
for grazing. But there was no value, they 
thought, for other surface use. Most of the 
land, they concluded, was without water and 
“the land is useless without the water.” 

The “facts” as found by the Commission in 
1880 were there but homesteading was far 
from dead. (About 10 times more homesteads 
have been patented since 1880 than in the 
years before that date.) More than 50 years 
would pass before any sweeping action would 
be taken management of the un- 
appropriated grazing lands of the West. 
Nevertheless, this first Commission—armed 
with Powell's findings—called attention to 
the changed character of the bulk of the re- 
maining public lands. 


THE 1903 COMMISSION 


The most notable contribution of the sev- 
eral recommendations made by President 
Theodore Roosevelt's Public Land Commis- 
sion, which he appointed on April 10, 1903, 
was its presentation of evidence to support 
repeal of the Lieu-Lands Act, which had 
been enacted as part of a sundry appropria- 
tions bill in 1897. Under this law, anyone who 
owned or was in the process of proving a 
claim on lands within a forest reservation 
could exchange such lands for an identical 
amount of acreage from the unappropriated 
public domain. Within a few years, millions 
of acres of private lands, of little productive 
value, within the forest reserves had been 
transferred to Federal ownership in return 
for a like acreage of public domain lands 
valuable for agriculture, timber, and min- 
erals. The Lieu-Land Act was repealed in 
1905, following the Commission’s report to 
the President on March 7, 1904. 

The 1903 Commission was comprised of 
three Federal Government Officials: W. A. 
Richards, Commissioner of the General Land 
Office and former Governor of Wyoming; 
F. H. Newell, head of the Department of the 
Interior’s Reclamation Service; and Gifford 
Pinchot, newly appointed chief of the Divi- 
sion of Forestry. 

Among other recommendations, the Com- 
mission: 

1. Favored the opening of agricultural 
lands within forest reserves to homesteading. 
(The Forest Homestead Act was enacted in 
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1906, but few homesteads were patented 
under this legislation.) 

2. Suggested the organization of grazing 
districts on the public domain. 

3. Advocated repeal of the Timber and 
Stone Act and, as a substitute, a grant of 
authority to the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell timber on the public domain at public 
auction to the highest bidder. 


THE 1930 COMMISSION 


In August 1929, President Hoover sent ad- 
vice to the Conference of Western Governors 
that he proposed “to appoint a Commission 
of nine or 10 members, at least 5 of whom 
should be chosen from the public land 
states.” The President indicated the need to 
consider transfer to the states of surface 
rights in unappropriated unreserved lands. 
He was also concerned with the deterioration 
of grazing lands and the development and 
conservation of mineral resources. 

On April 10, 1930, pursuant to congres- 
sional authorization, President *Hoover ap- 
pointed a 22- member Committee on the Con- 
servation and Administration of the public 
domain. Committee Chairman was James R. 
Garfield, Secretary of the Interior during 
Roosevelt’s administration and ex officio 
members were Ray Lyman Wilbur and Arthur 
M. Hyde. The other members were I. M. 
Brandjord; H. O. Bursum; Gardner Cowles; 
James P. Goodrich; W, M. Greeley; Perry W. 
Jenkins; Rudolph Kuchler; George H. Lor- 
imer; George W. Malone; Elwood Mead; 
Charles J. Moynihan; I. H. Nash; William 
Peterson; Mary Roberts Rinehart; Huntley 
L. Spaulding; Ross K. Tiffany; Wallace Town- 
send; E. C. Van Patten; Francis C. Wilson. 

Known to many as the “Garfield Commit- 
tee,” by reason of its chairmanship under 
James R. Garfield, the Committee’s main 
recommendation in its report to the Presi- 
dent of January 1931 was “that Congress 
pass an act granting to the respective public- 
land States all the unreserved, unappropri- 
ated public domain within their respective 
boundaries,” providing the State legislatures 
accepted. The Committee recommended that 
the United States reserve the mineral interest 
in those lands classified as mineral in char- 
acter. 

In the event that the State took no action, 
the Committee recommended that the na- 
tional range be established within the State, 
“comprised of all such public domain, in- 
cluding lands withdrawn for mineral or other 
purposes whose use for grazing is rot incon- 
sistent with the purpose of the withdrawal.” 

Despite much support for transfer of the 
surface rights to the States, including a 
resolution adopted at the Western Governors’ 
Conference in Portland, Oreg., Oct. 29, 1931, 
agreement could not be reached on legisla- 
tion for this purpose. 

However, Congress did become more con- 
cerned with the use and condition of the 
grazing lands, matters that had now been 
highlighted by two Commissions cs requiring 
legislative action. In the midst of a major 
economic depression, Congress, in 1934, 
passed, and the President approved, the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act as an emergency measure for 
the stabilization of both the livestock indus- 
try and the range and “in order to promote 
the highest use of the public land pending 
its final disposal.” Still in effect, the Taylor 
Grazing Act remains as the basic legislation 
governing the administration of some 170 
million acres of public domain, mostly in 
the western public land States. 

That was more than 30 years ago, The pop- 
ulation was not much in excess of 122 mil- 
lion—about 60 percent of what it is today. 
Needs have changed; and the demand for 
resources and the use of the public land 
has boomed. 


PUBLIC LAND LAW REVIEW COMMISSION 


Re that an overall review of all 
public land laws and resources is required, 
the present Public Land Law Review Com- 
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mission was established. The Commission's 
duties are to: 

1. Study all existing statutes and regula- 
tions governing the public lands; 

2. Review policies and practices of the 
Federal agencies administering these lands; 

3. Determine present and future demands 
on the public lands; and 

4. Recommend changes in laws and ad- 
ministration which will enable the general 
public to realize the maximum benefit from 
the public lands. 

For the first time, we have a body that can 
take into consideration, in one place, all the 
resources of all the Federal public lands in 
the 50 States and respond to the charge that 
it make such recommendations for modifi- 
cations, if any, as may be needed to meet 
the present and future needs of the Nation. 

To carry out the Commission’s tasks, a 
program of 25 subjects for intensive study 
and analysis has been mapped out. Most of 
these will be accomplished under contract 
with individual experts, research organiza- 
tions, universities, and, as appropriate, Gov- 
ernment agencies. The scope of the studies 
is such as to assure presentation and review 
of all of the facts, as well as the law, bear- 
ing on the retention, management, and dis- 
position of the public lands. 


A NECESSARY STRUGGLE FOR A 
NATIONAL CAUSE 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that two of our distinguished col- 
leagues, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH] and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], have combined 
to restore meaning to the 1966 Highway 
Safety Act. This act, endangered by so- 
called economy cuts, is one of the real 
advances made in recent years to cut 
down the inexorably rising toll on our 
highways. To economize at the expense 
of this well conceived and highly mean- 
ingful program is the last thing that 
should be done, and the efforts exerted 
by the two Senators is a service to every 
State and to every motorist in the 
Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “Some Reckless Driving in 
Congress,” published in the Louisville 
Times of August 8, 1967, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Some RECKLESS DRIVING In CONGRESS 


A penny-wise attitude that could prove 
costly in human lives is threatening the new 
federal highway safety program, Its appro- 
priation for the coming year has been cut 
beyond the bone by the House of Represent- 
atives. Unless this meat-ax economy is re- 
scinded, Senator John Sherman Cooper has 
warned, the 1966 Highway Safety Act “will 
become a nullity.” 

The Kentucky Republican is teaming with 
Democratic Senator Jennings Randolph of 
West Virginia in an effort to have the Sen- 
ate restore an 80 per cent cut voted by the 
House. Administrators of the act had asked 
for $100 million to assist the states in setting 
up elaborate safety programs. The House 
slashed this to a mere $20 million. 

It is not easy to argue with retrenchment 
when the president of the United States is 
asking for a tax increase to finance mount- 
ing war costs and cut a spiraling federal def- 
icit. However, there are many budget items 
less important than auto safety that could 
stand some trimming. Instead the House ma- 
jority has chosen what it considers an easy 
victim for the meat-ax treatment. 

The money in question is needed to help 
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the states finance such safety aids as annual 
auto inspection programs, periodic reexami- 
nation of drivers, better auto registration sys- 
tems, and driver education. Kentucky's own 
needs in this respect are estimated at $1 mil- 
lion or more, but if the House cut stands it 
can expect no more than $400,000. 

Even with full financial support from Con- 
gress, the new national safety program would 
face trouble enough in many state legisla- 
tures because of special interests which pe- 
rennially have opposed many of the things 
called for in the 1966 federal act. True, ad- 
ministrators of the act are authorized to 
withhold part of a state’s regular federal 
highway allotments if it fails to meet the 
prescribed safety standards within a reason- 
able period. However, it will be exceedingly 
difficult if not impossible to exercise this 
provision if Congress itself has reneged on 
its promise to pick up part of the tab. 

Whether that promise is kept or broken 
now hinges on the Senate. We trust its mem- 
bers will realize that more is involved than 
Saving dollars. This is a matter of saving 
human lives—something the over-zealous 
House seems to have overlooked completely 
in its eagerness to swing the ax. 


GOOD JOB BY CORPSMEN 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, as we review 
the dreadful rioting which has troubled 
our cities, a favorite target of criticism 
seems to be the war-on-poverty program. 
The Office of Economic Opportunity has 
come in for some blistering attack—at 
times almost suggesting that it is this 
Office and its programs upon whom we 
can place the blame for fomenting the 
riots, 

Most of these attacks have rested on 
innuendo, half truths, or just plain mis- 
information. After the headlines have 
been made, the damage done, and the 
stories checked out, we find them to be 
without foundation or grossly exagger- 
ated. 

Because of these recent attacks, I wish 
to add a word of commendation of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. The ex- 
ample I am about to cite is a clear and 
observable one that is on the record. Re- 
grettably, however, it did not and will 
not make a headline. 

For several reasons, Lake Michigan has 
been inundated with a trash fish known 
as the alewife. The problem reached such 
proportions this summer that whole 
stretches of Lake Michigan shoreline, at 
times, were unusable because of the 
stench and presence of literally millions 
of dead and decaying alewife in the water 
and washed upon the shore. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
offered the services of Job Corpsmen in 
the area to assist in clearing the beaches. 
Michigan readily accepted the offer, and 
400 corpsmen from the Custer Job Corps 
Center in Battle Creek and 315 from the 
Hoxey Conservation Center in Cadillac 
have been participating in this massive, 
messy task of cleaning up the beaches. 

I know I speak for all of Michigan in 
offering our thanks and appreciation for 
the fine job these young men have per- 
formed. It is important to emphasize 
that many of these boys come from the 
so-called ghetto areas. One can only 
think that all manner of good can come, 
if we will but give our youth the chance, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
letter I received from Mr. W. P. Kelly, 
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Director of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity’s Job Corps program, outlin- 
ing these activities. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
Washington, D.C., August 7, 1967. 
Hon. PHILIP A. HART, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Hart: I thought you might 
be interested in having a report on the par- 
ticipation of Job Corpsmen in the removal 
of dead and decaying alewife fish from the 
shores of Lake Michigan. As you know, the 
problem was indeed serious, and I am pleased 
that the young men of the Job Corps, located 
at five of our centers in that area, could 
come to the aid of those suffering from the 
effects of this crisis. 

Upon receipt in Washington of Governor 
George Romney’s July 14 telegram accepting 
the offer of Job Corpsmen to help in clearing 
the beaches, 400 Corpsmen from the Custer 
Job Corps Center in Battle Creek and 315 
from the Hoxey Conservation Center in Cad- 
illac began preparations for the massive 
cleanup. The Custer operation focused on 
the area of Benton Harbor North to South 
Haven, while the Corpsmen of Hoxey con- 
centrated on the area between Traverse City 
and Ludington. 

Governor Romney stated in his telegram 
that the offer of assistance from the Job Corps 
is “a constructive example of beneficial state 
and federal cooperation to meet a problem 
of great concern to the citizens of the State 
of Michigan.” Through July 26 approximately 
1100 man-days of labor had been contributed 
by Job Corpsmen in assisting communities 
of Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois, 

Although the task is arduous and nasty, 
the Corpsmen enjoy being of help, and we 
have reports that the emergency has lessened 
considerably. The Job Corps and our Corps- 
men are pleased to be of assistance to the 
citizens of Michigan during this situation of 
crisis. 

Sincerely, 
W. P, KELLY, 
Director, Job Corps. 


THE VOTE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, Mem- 
bers of the Senate and President John- 
son are extremely interested in seeing the 
democratic process become fully devel- 
oped in South Vietnam. Much has been 
written and said on that subject in re- 
cent days. One of the best such state- 
ments I have seen appears in a column 
entitled “A Fair Yardstick for Viet Vote,” 
written by Charles Bartlett, and publish- 
ed in today’s issue of the Washington 
Star. In order to call it to the attention 
of Senators, I ask unanimous consent 
that the column be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Fam Yarpstick FOR Viet VOTE 
(By Charles Bartlett) 

There is more to be said for the national 
election in South Vietnam than is acknowl- 
edged by the imposing list of senators and 
House members who condemn it as a “fraud” 


and “charade” three weeks before it takes 
place. 

This criticism merits close scrutiny because 
the rationale of the American involvement 
will be undercut if the generals turn their 
backs on the democratic process. On the other 
hand their willingness to reinstate democ- 
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racy in the middle of the war should not 
be unfairly twisted into an argument for giv- 
ing up the struggle against the Viet Cong. 

Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, a scrupu- 
lous man whose devotion to democracy has 
been tested in places like Santo Domingo 
and India, cabled President Johnson over the 
weekend that the charges are heavily over- 
drawn. 

He said they seem to stem from rumors, 
self-serving statements by candidates, and 
the critics’ disposition to gauge the fairness 
of the election against standards of perfec- 
tion that do not prevail in the United States 
and could scarcely be expected in a new na- 
tion at war. 

The critics were aroused by outcries from 
the ten opposition candidates for president 
after they landed at an empty airfield, Dong 
Ha, on their first campaign foray outside 
Saigon. 

Bunker's cable explained that the plane 
was unable to land at Quang Tri, where a 
reception had been arranged, because of a 
dangerous cross wind. The candidates left 
angrily for Saigon without waiting for the 
convoy that came to greet them. 

More outcries by the candidates against 
the incumbent generals must be expected 
but they should be weighed against the elab- 
orate conveniences being afforded everyone 
in the race. These include funds to pay the 
costs of campaigning and dispatching ob- 
servers to the polling places, free and equal 
time on television and radio, and the pro- 
vision of transportation, posters and cam- 
paign literature. 

Senator Robert Kennedy emphasized his 
unhappiness that at least’ two opposition 
candidates have been ruled off the ballot. 
Bunker's cable argued that whatever one may 
think of the merits of these exclusions, the 
action was not taken by the generals but 
by the National Assembly, which was popular 
elected last September. 

Some are worried by the constitutional 
exclusion of candidates who have “directly 
or indirectly worked for communism or pro- 
Communist neutralism.” This precaution 
seems pardonable in a nation divided by 
guerrillas. It has been previously invoked in 
such similarly embattled places as Korea and 
the Philippines, It does not preclude candi- 
dates who favor non-alignment for South 
Vietnam after peace is restored. 

Those who argue that the Sept. 3 election 
will camouflage the generals’ control without 
diluting it can take some heart from the 
480 candidates competing for the 60 seats in 
the Senate. They obviously anticipate, as 
Bunker advised Johnson that the new legis- 
lature will play a substantial role. 

South Vietnam's new constitution is an 
explicit document that envisions a nation in 
which the individual can live in freedom, the 
opposition can persist in good health, and 
the president can not run off with the 
legislature. 

The first test of the application of this 
constitution is the election. Bunker main- 
tained to Johnson that it should be judged 
to be free and fair if the ballots are honestly 
cast and counted and the voters are not 
intimidated. 

This would seem to be a more reasonable 
yardstick than the ones that are now being 
applied by the critics of the Ky regime in 
Congress. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING BUSI- 
NESS—FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT 
OF 1967 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there is no further morn- 
ing business, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 484, S. 1872. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 

The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1872) 
to amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
consideration. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

RECESS 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate stand in recess, subject to the 
call of the Chair, with the proviso that 
the recess not go beyond 1:30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Thereupon, at 12 o’clock and 36 min- 
utes p.m., the Senate took a recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

At 12 o’clock and 51 minutes p.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, the Senate 
reconvened, when called to order by the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia in the chair). 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose the Jackson amendment. My 
speech is based upon the major premise 
that I want to proclaim to the American 
people this afternoon: Our military 
forces are taking over the foreign policy 
of our country. That is what the great 
issue is about in this Republic in these 
critical days. 

The American people are going to 
have to decide whether they will have a 
form of military takeover in this Repub- 
lic by means of putting more and more 
unchecked power in the Pentagon, and 
thereby suffer the great losses that will 
accrue when we substitute the military 
mind for the civilian mind in determin- 
ing the policy of our Government. 

This is my major premise, and I mean 
exactly every word in it. I am alarmed 
and disturbed about the dgree to which 
this country more and more politically is 
being controlled by the military. 

If the United States is to have a for- 
eign policy dictated by commonsense, 
the committee action in phasing out the 
revolving arms funds should be sus- 
tained. 

What we are confronted with here is 
another of the many instances where the 
Pentagon seeks blank-check powers from 
Congress to arrange its footholds in 
country after country in every part of 
the world. The Pentagon believes in sell- 
ing weapons as a means of beefing up 
the American economy; it believes in 
selling weapons as a means of creating a 
rapport with the military establishments 
everywhere in the world; the Pentagon 
believes in using arms and training 
abroad to create an obligation on the 
part of the United States to protect the 
recipient country when it fails in its own 
national missions, and it believes in using 
the contacts it makes through these pro- 
grams to put American military forces 
in the midst of any conflict that may 
develop. 

I do not impute any motives to the 
Pentagon that it has not expressed itself 
many times through its many spokes- 
men. Read the testimony to the Foreign 
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Relations Committee. Read the testi- 
mony to the Armed Services Committee. 
Read the letter sent to the Senator from 
Georgia yesterday 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff writes with the same logic that 
says: “There never was a bear; and, be- 
sides, we killed it.” 

He contends that we must provide 
weapons by both grant and loan to build 
up free world military forces. Without 
our arms, he says, the free world de- 
fenses against aggression would collapse. 
That tells us a lot about our so-called 
allies. It tells why American military 
forces got sucked into Vietnam, for that 
is a country to which this same logic 
was applied for many years. Every coun- 
try General Wheeler cites as being sub- 
ject to collapse through external or in- 
ternal trouble is one more trap for the 
American taxpayer, and one more field 
of battle for the American armies. If 
these countries are as desperately de- 
pendent upon U.S. arms as General 
Wheeler tries to imply, we should termi- 
nate our close association with them be- 
fore it is too late. 

But after relating how we have made 
these countries dependent upon us for 
both their national safety and the pres- 
ervation of their governments from their 
own people, General Wheeler contends 
that our arms policy has really prevented 
arms races. 

What nonsense. What an insult to the 
intelligence of the American people. 

I suggest that we can have it one way 
or the other, but not both ways at once. 

We have had too many of these irra- 
tional rationalizations by the Pentagon. 
If the Joint Chiefs of Staff think Turkey, 
Iran, the Philippines, Taiwan, South Ko- 
rea, Indonesia, and Latin America can- 
not survive except with our arms, let 
them say so to the American taxpayers. 
But, please, do not let the Joint Chiefs 
con us with the simultaneous argument 
that by providing these weapons we are 
preventing these countries from getting 
them somewhere else. If they can get 
them somewhere else, there is no merit 
to the argument that they must get them 
from us or face collapse or invasion. 

I certainly have no objection to Turkey 
getting arms by sale or grant from wher- 
ever she pleases. Turkey should not be 
an appendage of the Pentagon, much as 
the Pentagon would like her to be one. 
We could not successfully defend Turkey 
if she were invaded, anyway, except by 
massive missile attack upon the Soviet 
Union which is the only country that 
eee suspected to have designs on 


If we get into a war over there, it will 
be a nuclear war. We are certainly not 
going to defend Turkish territory against 
Russia, with the close relationship geo- 
graphically and physically between Rus- 
sia and Turkey, with American armies. 
At least, I hope not. 

It is perfectly obvious thai that war 
will quickly turn into a nuclear war, not 
between Turkey and Russia, but between 
the United States and Russia if we are 
going to follow the course of defending 
Turkey. Of course, what a nice moral 
position we would be in if Turkey and 
Greece went to war against each other, 
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each side being 100 percent equipped 
with American military equipment. 

And the only thing that stopped such 
a war a few years ago over Cyprus was 
not the United States, but the United 
Nations, as the United Nations went in 
to maintain peace with force in connec- 
tion with the Cyprus situation. 

Mr. President, as I say, I certainly have 
no objection to Turkey’s getting arms by 
sale or grant from wherever she pleases, 
but I am not for seeking to make the 
United States her exclusive supplier of 
arms. 

The same is true of Iran. Iran serves 
to a great extent as a conduit for arms to 
Pakistan, a country on which we for- 
mally imposed an arms embargo, so far 
as lethal weapons are concerned. Iran 
channels lethal weapons to Pakistan that 
she cannot get legitimately. If Iran 
choses to be an international arms 
dealer, that is her business, but that does 
not create any obligation for the United 
States to keep her on our list of arms 
recipients. We could not protect Iran 
from Soviet attack, either, except by all- 
out nuclear war, and we have no com- 
mitment to do even that. 

As to General Wheeler’s argument that 
it is cheaper to arm foreign soldiers than 
to police the world ourselves, I can only 
ask how long we are going to let our 
intelligence be insulted with that so- 
called logic that the Pentagon Building 
has been feeding the American people 
for these many years? 

We have put several billions of dollars 
into arming the soldiers of South Viet- 
nam. When their test came, they were 
worthless in protecting their own coun- 
try. Six hundred thousand American 
soldiers are doing it for them. We have 
slaughtered over 12,000 of our own boys 
in a war into which we never should have 


many, and subjected many more to 
minor wounds. 

South Korea is a similar example. 
South Korea cannot protect her own 
country. We are doing that, too. 


Philippine troops are only there for engi- 
neer work, but realistically they are there 
to provide a facade of joint action in the 
Vietnam war. If the Philippines ever get 
into any kind of trouble, it will take the 
American Army to bail them out. 

Why, we cannot even trust and deptnd 
and rely upon the South Vietnamese 
military forces even to carry out a pacifi- 
cation program. We have now had to 
turn that over to American forces. 

I spoke on the floor of the Senate last 


ing about, as it seeks to give the Ameri- 
can people the impression that there are 
going to be free elections under the 
Thieu and Ky regime—those corruption- 
ists and tyrants, those mandarins of the 
oligarchy of North and South Vietnam, 
who have exploited the peasants of South 
Vietnam for decades. We are killing 
American boys to keep them in power; 
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and they make perfectly clear that if the 
so-called election does not result in an 
administration to their liking, they will 
then remove it. Yet we have the audacity 
to tell the American people that we are 
supporting so-called free elections in 
South Vietnam. 

Mr. President, the sad fact is that quite 
the contrary is the case. Why, if you are 
a South Vietnamese and you are not 
cleared by this military junta, you can- 
not even run for office. If you were a 
South Vietnamese and you stood for neu- 
tralism, you would be committing a crime, 
and you would be subject to being thrown 
in prison. If you are a South Vietnamese 
and you advocate negotiations with the 
Vietcong, who control close to two-thirds 
of the land area, negotiations with fel- 
low countrymen who happen to be Viet- 
cong, you would commit a crime. You 
would be subject to a prison sentence. 

This very hour, as I speak, we are kill- 
ing in South Vietnam American men 
whom we have sent there to support 
these tyrants. 

I say to the American people, we have 
got ourselves involved in a shocking war, 
one which was illegal from the begin- 
ning, and it remains illegal up to the 
moment at which I speak—an unconsti- 
tutional war, a war in open violation of 
one tenet of international law after an- 
other. It is shocking that this day, also, 
we are killing American boys to support 
a military junta tyranny in South Viet- 
nam. 

So we have a proposal now from the 
Pentagon building, for that is where it 
comes from, which seeks to give to the 
Pentagon building the unchecked power, 
again, that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, under the leadership of thé 
great statesman who sits in the Cham- 
ber, the chairman of that committee, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
took out of the bill. We were aghast when 
we discovered for the first time how far 
they have gone with this revolving fund. 

I am not interested in our Government 
being the financial agent for a Lockheed, 
a Boeing, a Martin, a General Motors, a 
General Electric, or any other industrial 
empire in this country which manufac- 
tures munitions and other articles of war. 

Let them send their own salesmen into 
the underdeveloped areas of the world— 
into a Bolivia, into an Ecuador, into a 
Colombia, into a Peru, into any African 
country or any Asian country—and get 
them to buy heavy equipment of war, for 
which they have not the slightest use for 
the maintenance of internal order, but 
which they buy in order to build up the 
military prestige of a military class in 
which the sons of the rich can serve as 
officers, as they develop a military oli- 
garchy to keep down freedom. Let these 
American companies find private means 
of financing those sales, and not impose 
for them upon American taxpayers. 

That is where communism comes from. 
That is why I have been heard to say so 
many times, and repeat today, that 
American military aid around the world, 
in the underdeveloped nations of the 
world, is the greatest cause of the spread 
of communism in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. As this military class 
is built up with the type of equipment for 
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which they have not the slightest need, 
in order to meet the threat of a Commu- 
nist coup, you play right into the hands 
of the Communists, because the latter 
point out what these military juntas and 
dictatorships do to the cause of the com- 
mon people. 

In many of these countries, the com- 
mon people have a per capita income of 
less than $300 a year. 

That is the great problem that con- 
fronts us in connection with the pending 
amendment. 

But I want to say to the American peo- 
ple, “Take stock. Take political stock. 
Hold to an accounting those who are 
willing to turn over the foreign policy of 
this country to the American military.” 

I still hope—yes, and I pray—that my 
administration will change this course 
of action; that my administration will 
recognize the importance of the point 
of view expressed by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton] the other day, 
when he called for an honorable dis- 
engagement of its Vietnam war; the 
point of view that has been expressed 
by the majority leader of the Senate time 
and time again, when he has warned us 
about the threat and the danger of an 
escalation; the point of view expressed 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] in some of the greatest speeches 
of statesmanship in all our history, 
which he has delivered in the last 3 
years, calling attention to the danger- 
ous road that the American Republic is 
walking down, as we come closer and 
closer to the precipice of a third world 
war. 

It is not pleasant to be in unalterable 
disagreement with the foreign policy of 
my country, but each of us has the duty 
of telling the American people what we 
honestly believe the facts to be, and then 
to follow those facts, irrespective of the 
direction in which partisan politics may 
be going. That is why I feel as deeply as 
I do about the pending amendment. If 
the sanction of approval is put upon it, 
I say to the American people, “Watch 
out for your future. You will have to do 
the accounting at the ballot boxes, be- 
cause I am afraid we have reached the 
point that that is the only place where 
the trend can be stopped.” 

We cannot continue to set ourselves 
up as the unilateral policeman of the 
world, dictating what the policies should 
be in some country into which we pour 
these millions of dollars worth of heavy 
equipment for the profit advantage of 
an industrial empire in our Republic. We 
should be sending our helicopters, tear- 
gas, machineguns, and small equipment 
to be used by police forces of those coun- 
tries, to make clear to the Communists 
that those countries intend to put down 
a coup, rather than sending supersonic 
planes, submarines, destroyers, heavy 
tanks, and mile after mile—when they 
parade them—of the heaviest of our field 
equipment into these underdeveloped 
countries, which have an economy so 
poor that they can never pay for what 
we send them. I wish to add that behind 
155 scenes, that is a part of the intention, 
Mr. President, the chairman knows, we 
discussed this matter in committee and 
succeeded in striking what was pretty 
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much a concealed sales program or credit 
program for the sale of arms by the 
Pentagon, in which only a few years 
after the equipment is sent in, it is going 
to be alleged that it is obsolete. These 
countries will say when the loans fall 
due: “You cannot expect us to pay for 
obsolete equipment; we need new equip- 
ment now.” Much of the equipment that 
would be sold under that revolving fund, 
if it is reestablished, will never be paid 
for, except by the American taxpayers 
for the Lockheeds, Boeings, Martins, 
General Motors, General Electric, and 
the rest. 

Sometimes the blackmail argument is 
used and too many American taxpayers 
have been sucked into it. It is said, “80 
percent of the money is spent in our own 
country.” That is true, Is that a justifica- 
tion for the program? Quite to the con- 
trary. 

DOMESTIC AID, NOT FOREIGN AID 

If my Government wants a make-work 
program, I shall outline a make-work 
program to them, and we need one. We 
need a domestic aid program much more 
than a foreign aid program. We need a 
domestic aid program that will take a 
look at the great crisis the Republic 
faces internally. We need a make-work 
program for the tens upon tens of thou- 
sands of Negroes in this country who are 
unemployed, unemployed for many 
reasons, but one reason is that so many 
are unemployable. They have not been 
trained for employment. Many are right 
in this city, migrants from the South. 
The kind of work they did in the South 
is not available to them in the District 
of Columbia, but they had to leave the 
South to live. 

Yes; I am for a make-work program 
for them; and I am for a make-work pro- 
gram that will be combined, earnings for 
earnings, sufficient to supply the table, 
to feed the children, to put the children 
in school, give them medical care, and 
live in decency, rather than the rat- 
infested slums in which we now make 
them live. 

I am for paying them and I am for 
making that make-work program as a 
work-training program; an employ- 
ment program so that skills can be de- 
veloped by training so they can take on 
jobs and earn the pay. Let us face it. I 
have no doubt the make-work program 
that must be given to these tens of 
thousands of American Negroes will, in 
the beginning, be a program in which I 
would have to say I am not sure the 
wage they get today will be earned, as 
far as productivity is concerned, but they 
will. have learned. If they do not earn 
what they receive, it is compensated for 
by what was learned, if there is a make- 
work program that is also a training 
program. That is the kind of program 
much more needed than this amend- 
ment seeeks to accomplish, which is a 
hidden subsidy for the war munitions- 
making crowd of our country that al- 
ways takes advantage of an international 
crisis to receive big opulent profits and 
exhibit greed at the expense of the 
American taxpayers. 

Mr. President, these arms deals, 
whether by gift or by grant, create a 
continuity of association between the 
local,country and the Pentagon. That is 
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what the Pentagon is looking for. It is 
looking for freedom of action to inter- 
vene in other countries, and the oppor- 
tunities to intervene are much better 
when there are close contacts between 
our Military Establishment and theirs. 

It does not save us anything. On the 
contrary, it costs us billions. It costs us 
thousands of soldiers, billions of dollars, 
a diversion of resources out of our coun- 
try and into other countries that we can- 
not afford. 

A BILLION AND A HALF DOLLARS OF MILITARY 
AID IN DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 

General Wheeler is telling less than 
half the story in his letter to the Senator 
from Georgia. What he is omitting is the 
amount of military assistance in the reg- 
ular Defense Department appropriations 
bill. Do Senators know that the funds for 
military assistance carried in the foreign 
aid measure are only 30 percent of the 
total grant military assistance we are 
providing other countries? Senators will 
remember that in the name of the war 
in Vietnam, authorization for military 
aid to Vietnam and neighboring coun- 
tries was transfered to the regular De- 
fense Department budget. 

That expenditure now being requested 
for South Vietnam, Thailand, Laos, 
South Korea, the Philippines, and for in- 
ternational headquarters, chiefly SEATO, . 
amounts to $1.526 billion. Add that to 
the $680 million the administration re- 
quested for appropriations under mili- 
tary aid in the foreign aid bill, and we 
are putting out over $2.2 billion for mili- 
tary aid alone. 

Cheaper to arm foreigners? Is it, Gen- 
eral Wheeler? The cost of these depend- 
ent armies is rising every year. The cost 
is carefully hidden by dividing it up 
among various defense funds, so the 
American people and the Congress will 
not know just how extravagant, how ex- 
pensive, and how worthless this military 
aid program really is. 

When South Vietnam got into trouble, 
our assistance skyrocketed, and over half 
a million American troops were sent. As 
Thailand gets deeper into trouble, mili- 
tary assistance to her is skyrocketing and 
American troops are already engaged 
there. Laos received hundreds of millions 
of military aid to no avail, so far as her 
own armed forces were concerned. We 
are fighting and bombing in Laos, and 
our assistance program now is so costly 
that it is disguised from Congress by 
putting it in the Defense Department 
budget. 

The Philippines is not paying the way 
for her men in Vietnam. We are. South 
Korea is not paying the cost of her 45,000 
troops in Vietnam that General Wheeler 
mentions. The United States is paying 
the cost, and yet the General thinks we 
should continue giving arms to these 
countries on the ground that there is 
something cheap about them. 

No foreign soldiers in the world have 
been more costly to the American tax- 
payers than the army we have supported 
for 20 years on Taiwan. It is a 600,000- 
man army. Now that war has broken out 
in that part of the world, where are those 
600,000 men of the National Chinese? 
Still safe in Taiwan, while a like number 
of American soldiers are doing the 
fighting. 
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You can be sure the Taiwanese army 
will never be used for anything but local 
defense, and I question that even then 
Taiwan cannot protect itself except with 
massive American military intervention. 

Mr. President, someone pointed out to 
us on one occasion in the committee that 
if they do use them, never get them in 
front of American troops because Ameri- 
can troops would be overrun by their re- 
treat as they rushed behind the lines, 
because the battle efficiency of the Tai- 
wanese army never has been high in 
spite of the millions of dollars we have 
poured into it. 

It is long past time for Congress to 
ignore these facades and devices that are 
used to deceive and cover up the fraud 
of American military aid. The Pentagon 
is using the program to suck the United 
States into one foreign adventure after 
another. Congress must put a stop to it. 
COMMITTEE BILL DOES NOT PREVENT ARMS SALES 


Where arms sales can be made to 
countries that can use the weapons with- 
out falling back upon U.S. intervention, 
the committee bill does not prevent them. 
The administration has thrown around 
the word “Israel” to defeat the commit- 
tee amendment, as it did to defeat the 
Ellender amendment last week to the 

Export-Import Bank bill. 

Mr. President, I shall now address a 
few words to the Jewish organizations 
of the country and speak of the propa- 
ganda job that is being done on them 
by the supporters of the pending amend- 
ment. The impression is sought to be 
made that if this amendment is not 
adopted, there will be no credit for 
Israel to purchase any arms she wishes 
to obtain. There is not a word of truth 
in that. I repeat: There is not a word of 
truth in it. The bill does not prevent 
this Government from selling arms to 
any country having credit that would 
be recognized as sound credit. 

Does any Senator wish to question the 
credit of Israel? Does any Senator wish 
to cite to me a failure of Israel to meet 
her credit? Israel is a country having 
rockbottom credit. 

As one who has been a Member of the 
Senate for 22 years; as one who per- 
formed a special mission for a President 
of the United States in 1946, which was 
before the partition; as one who went 
through the blockades in Israel and 
gathered information to report back not 
only to my President but also to the Sec- 
retary of War, because he, too, sought 
to haye me make that mission, I can say 
that there is not a word of truth in the 
charge that the amendment that is be- 
fore the Senate this afternoon is neces- 
sary to provide credit for Israel. Israel 
has credit; she does not have to rely on 
the amendment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON.I commend the able 
senior Senator from Oregon for bring- 
ing out the truth with respect to one of 
the more able lobbying jobs done in the 
many years I have been in this city. 

I will develop this on my own time 
later, but ask the able Senator from 
Oregon, who has many times shown his 
interest, friendship, and respect for the 
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State of Israel: Is it not true that the 
elimination of this revolving fund will 
not only not hurt the Government of Is- 
rael, it could very well help that country, 
because it will prevent the back-door fi- 
nancing of countries that have attacked 
Israel in recent years? 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator from Mis- 
souri referring to the committee pro- 
vision or to the amendment that has 
been offered to the bill? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am talking about 
the Church proposal, which relates to 
the revolving fund. 

Mr. MORSE. That is what I understood. 

The Church amendment protects not 
only Israel but also other countries which 
have sound credit. It also protects Israel 
from seeing arms shipped to her enemies. 
That is why, I repeat, there is not a 
word of truth in the charge that the 
amendmen‘ to be voted on is necessary 
in order to protect Israel. 

The Senator from Missouri would be 
surprised to know the number of Jewish 
organizations that have called on me in 
the recent past to explain my position in 
opposition to the amendment on which 
we shall vote this afternoon. You know 
what I have said. Stop being “sucked in.” 
Stop being “sucked in.” Get your facts. 

Mr. President, the committee bill does 
not prevent or prohibit arms sales to Is- 
rael. The credit facilities of the Bank are 
available to Israel as a good credit risk. 
I note that some years ago, AID officials 
were pointing to Israel as a country that 
had made such a success of foreign aid 
that it no longer needed economic assist- 
ance from this country. Of course, those 
rosy stories did not mention that Israel 
received hundreds of millions in invest- 
ment sources from other countries, as 
well as from private sources in this coun- 
try. 

But by AlD's own testimony, Israel 
should qualify for regular commercial 
loan conditions from the Export-Import 
Bank. Moreover, not every arms trans- 
action has to be by government. Private 
banking resources are available to Is- 
rael. 

We also must keep in mind that section 
510 of the Foreign Aid Act authorizes the 
President to provide up to $300 million 
to a country out of Defense Department 
stocks “if he determines it to be vital to 
the security of the United States,” and 
authority remains in the committee bill 
for the Department of Defense to sell out 
of its stocks with up to 3 years credit. 
Under section 614 of the act, the Presi- 
dent continues to have general authority 
to use up to $50 million to assist a coun- 
try when “important to the security of 
the United States,” and that assistance 
can be by loan or by grant. The $50 mil- 
lion limitation does not apply, and up 
to $250 million can be made available to 
a country “which is a victim of active 
Communist or Communist-supported ag- 
gression.” 

In fact, there remain so many loop- 
holes whereby the President and the 
Pentagon can supply arms to other coun- 
tries, that I question whether we are not 
being too lenient in the committee bill. 
Not only Israel is eligible under all these 
provisions to receive military aid by grant 
or sale, but so are many other countri 
whose credit is good. . 
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As the Soviet Union continues to re- 
place the weapons lost by the Arab coun- 
tries in their recent fiasco, the United 
States should certainly make available 
weapons to Israel. In fact, I would go for 
scme grants, too. Israel’s continued exist- 
ence is vital to the interests of this coun- 
try, in the meaning of the language of the 
existing provisions I have cited. At least 
Israel is not another dependency. She is 
willing and able to get arms from various 
sources, and getting a portion of them 
from us has not meant that Israel no 
longer can defend herself. Israel has done 
a magnificent job in defending herself 
from hostile neighbors. We did not have 
to move in thousands of U.S. troops to do 
the job for the Israel Army, as we had to 
do in Lebanon, as we have had to do in 
South Vietnam, and as we will have to do 
in Thailand, Taiwan, and South Korea 
at such time as a real crisis arises for any 
of them, if we keep this present policy 
of seeking to police the world. 

Mr. President, the cutback in military 
funds for foreign countries should be ex- 
tended in this bill far further than the 
Foreign Relations Committee provided. 
I hope to offer further reductions in this 
item from time to time in this debate. It 
is only a segment of our total military 
aid funds, for we have reached a total of 
$2.2 billion, of which this bill carries only 
a small percentage. 

The war in Vietnam is an American 
war. Each month sees it get bigger, and 
each month see the United States carry- 
ing more of the responsibility for it. We 
are willing to subsidize other countries 
which are willing to dip a toe in it, be- 
cause we are desperately anxious to claim 
that there is multilateral participation. 

Mr. President, let me tell you, that is 
form without substance so far as State 
Department contentions are concerned. 
But we are paying the cost for everyone. 

In order to pay the growing bill, the 
American people are asked to put out a 
10-percent surtax on top of what they 
are already paying in Federal taxes. Ur- 
gent domestic programs were slashed by 
the Budget Bureau in January, and are 
in the process of being slashed again. 

Let me say that I shall yote for no 
tax increase until the administration is 
willing to face the hard, cold realities of 
what it is doing in connection with mili- 
tary aid around the world. That aid is 
jeopardizing our standing in the minds 
of millions and millions and increasing 
millions and millions of the people of 
the world. 

It is more important to get jobs for 
Negroes in ghettos than it is to put men 
on the moon in the near future. 

I want the administration to recog- 
nize that the American taxpayers are 
entitled to have first things come first 
when it comes to the expenditure of the 
American tax dollar. 

Now is the time not to discontinue all 
research in connection with so-called 
space programs, but I do not think that 
we can, in good conscience, spend the 
huge sums of money proposed in the 
immediate future to put a man on the 
moon when we have got our own man- 
on-the-earth problems, particularly in 
the ghettos of this country. 

When are we going to apply the same 
cuts to foreign aid that we are asked 
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by the administration to apply to the 
American people in needed domestic pro- 
grams? 

The Bureau of the Budget recommen- 
dation, which is a Presidential recom- 
mendation, cuts on the average 40 per- 
cent to 60 percent across the board, from 
coast to coast, on needed domestic pro- 
grams. That is why I have been heard to 
say, and repeat today, that what we need 
is a domestic aid program much more 
than a foreign aid program. 

We should make cuts in the foreign 
aid program far below the amount the 
committee brought out. I voted against 
the bill in committee, and I shall vote 
against it again on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. I have voted against it for the past 
4 years, not because I am against foreign 
aid, if it is proper foreign aid, but I am 
against the kind of foreign aid which, in 
my judgment, contrbutes to communism, 
corruption, and dictatorships, and to the 
destruction of democracies around the 
world. That is the price we are paying for 
the profits the manufacturers in this 
country are making out of military aid 
which primarily we ship around the 
world, and which the Pentagon now 
wants another blank check so that, in its 
arbitrary discretion, it can decide where 
this military equipment will go. 

What role does Greece or Turkey have 
in the war in Vietnam, unless we advise 
them that in the interest of free world 
defense, they will have to tighten the 
belts of their armed forces, since they 
are not under any threat of attack and 
are not helping out in Vietnam? 

As military grant aid soars to $2.2 bil- 
lion under Pentagon requests, we must 
reduce this expenditure where we can. 
The places we can reduce it are in those 
areas outside the war arena. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 1:30 having arrived, pursuant to 
previous order the time for debate on 
amendment No. 260, offered by the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. JACKSON], is 
now under control, 45 minutes to each 
side. The time is under the control of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jackson] 
and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time consumed in calling the roll be 
charged to both sides equally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney], one-half to come out 
of my time and one-half out of the time 
of the distingushed Senator from Ar- 
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kansas—in other words, 2½ minutes 
from each side. 


PRESIDENTIAL VETO OF INSURANCE 
BILL 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, Sat- 
urday afternoon President Johnson 
vetoed the Federal employees life insur- 
ance bill. In so doing, he disapproved for 
the second time in less than a year Con- 
gress unanimously approved effort to 
modernize and liberalize one of the most 
important fringe benefits which our 
nearly 3 million Federal employees enjoy. 

In 1966, after more than a year’s work, 
Congress sent to the White House a bill 
that would have cost $88 million. It was 
vetoed. A few days ago, after several 
months’ careful consideration and after 
a genuine effort to compromise our aims 
with the aims of the President, we unani- 
mously approved a bill costing $60 mil- 
lion. 

Our bill provided a minimum policy of 
$10,000 for all employees. It increased 
insurance for those above the minimum 
to one and one-third times their annual 
salary. It increased the Government’s 
share of the cost from 33 percent to 40 
percent. It provided fully funded financ- 
ing for a program now underfinanced. 

It was approved by all members of both 
congressional Committees on Post Office 
and Civil Service as a reasonable and 
prudent improvement of an outdated in- 
surance program. 

It was vetoed. 

The President said our bill “places too 
heavy a burden and levies too heavy a 
charge on the American taxpayers.” 

We should remember that it is the em- 
ployees who pay the lion’s share of the 
cost of life insurance. They are taxpay- 
ers too; and they pay 66 percent of the 
cost of the program, and would have paid 
$61 million more out of their pockets for 
the benefits included in this bill. 

The life insurance program is not a gift 
to our classified and postal people. It is 
part of their total compensation, devised 
to attract and retain good people with a 
fringe benefit comparable to private en- 
terprise. There is no gift involved. If 
anything, the facts indicate that the 
Government is farther behind private in- 
dustry in life insurance protection than 
in any other aspect of compensation. 

Our committee carefully studied pri- 
vate enterprise insurance programs. In 
every instance of large-scale private in- 
dustry, the benefits were substantially 
better than the Government program— 
coverage was broader, higher minimum 
and maximum coverage, and a larger 
employer contribution to the cost of in- 
surance. In many cases, the employer 
paid for the whole policy. The Govern- 
ment program is far behind private in- 
dustry. In developing this bill, we were 
trying to move a little closer and com- 
pete for good people a little more ef- 
fectively. 

A young man who comes into the Fed- 
eral service under the civil service re- 
tirement system has no protection at all 
until he has worked 5 years. Time and 
again we all have seen tragic cases of 
employees with families who die after 
3 or 4 or 4½ year’s service and their fam- 
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ilies are left with a refund of retirement 
deductions. 

The average civil service employee 
must work more than 20 years before 
the protection benefits for his family are 
equal to social security, which vests after 
just 18 months’ service. A Government 
clerk, a young lawyer, a postal worker— 
any of these people in the $5,000 to $8,000 
salary category—are the very people our 
bill was designed to benefit the most. 
That is where hundreds of thousands of 
our Federal employees are. That is where 
a $10,000 minimum insurance policy 
would help the most. The survivors of an 
employee in that group are not among 
the very poor and do not suffer the most 
in our society. But I see no reason to re- 
quire that Federal employees suffer be- 
fore the benefits of Federal employment 
can be improved. The upper-grade em- 
ployees, executives, Congressmen, judges, 
and the President himself, are a very 
small group, and the additional insur- 
ance protection for the entire group was 
less than 3 percent of the total cost of 
the bill. 

I do not believe that the $30 million 
difference between the President’s pro- 
posal and the bill which Congress passed 
will break the Treasury, finance the war 
in Vietnam, or pay to eliminate all the 
ills of our society. It could, however, pay 
the Government’s share of a progressive 
and well-deserved improvement for our 
Federal employees—a group of fine and 
devoted workers who are always the first 
to be asked—and the first to answer— 
for tightening the belt to serve the Na- 
tion’s needs. 

The Congress is not blind to the total 
public interest for which the President 
claims responsibility. Anyone who has 
listened to the debates and discussions 
on the floor of this Senate is cognizant 
that we are not only attentive to the 
public interest but we are directly re- 
sponsible for it. The problems that face 
the President face every Member of Con- 
gress. They affect us, concern us, trouble 
us, and motivate us as much as they do 
the White House—and sometimes more. 

But our recognition of and concern 
for great issues of national consequence 
do not cause us to neglect or relegate to 
a back seat the needs of our employees. 

For 3 years we have been working on a 
life insurance bill. We have held several 
public hearings. We have debated and 
discussed the bill in committee and in 
conference many, many times. 

We have twice unanimously approved 
legislation. The fact that we did not have 
a rollcall vote on the bill indicates our 
unanimity. I am sure a distinguished 
former committee chairman and major- 
ity leader recognizes that congressional 
practice. 

If the language in the President’s mes- 
sage is taken literally, I am afraid that 
the give and take of developing policies 
and programs has been exchanged for 
congressional acquiescence in adminis- 
tration recommendations. 

It appears that unless Congress is 
willing to accept only what the White 
House recommends—and not a cent 
more—then no legislation can be 
approved. 

Neither politics nor government should 
be such an art. 
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I deeply regret and strongly disagree 
with the President’s action. 


AIRPORT NEEDS CRITICAL 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, until 
relatively recently, airport construction 
and improvement has, as a whole, kept 
pace in orderly fashion with the growth 
of civil aviation. However, we are about 
to embark on a decade of growth which 
will exceed by a substantial margin the 
total growth of aviation since its incep- 
tion. To illustrate, let me cite a few ex- 
amples: 

Total domestic trunk travel will in- 
crease in excess of 300 percent within the 
next decade, while the total number of 
passengers for the same period will ex- 
ceed 300 million. 

Local service air carriers will grow 
nearly 1,000 percent by 1980. 

The number of general aviation air- 
craft by 1980 will exceed 300,000 or three 
times the number currently in operation. 

Growth in air cargo will be tenfold that 
which it is today. 

By 1975 alone, international air traffic 
between the United States and Europe 
will increase nearly 400 percent; 600 per- 
cent to the Far East; over 400 percent to 
Hawaii and more than 500 percent to 
Australia and New Zealand. 

If we go still one decade beyond, or 
until 1990, domestic and international 
passenger traffic should exceed by 1,000 
percent that of current levels. 

The current Federal effort to assist in 
meeting airport needs is embodied in the 
Federal Airport Act, a program pro- 
viding $75 million a year in matching 
funds to local governments. It has in my 
view assisted materially in assuring that 
this Nation has had the finest, safest, 
most efficient airport system in the world. 

Clearly, however, programs which have 
served so adequately in the past are not 
necessarily the solutions for a vastly dif- 
ferent future. We must thoroughly ex- 
amine the changed needs of today, the 
projections for tomorrow, and plan now 
if we are to fulfill our responsibilities to 
the future—the decade hence and 
beyond. 

Indicative of the need for planning and 
problem solving now are just a few of a 
number of articles appearing in various 
newspapers throughout the country, a 
sampling of their captions reading as 
follows: “Airport Growth Goes On and 
On”; “Big Jets Will Add to Nation's Al- 
ready Critical Airport Woes”; Dulles 
Airport Has 22.4 Percent Traffic Gain”; 
“Airport Parking Waltz Goes Round and 
Round”; “Nine Thousand Residents of 
Potomac Shores Sign Petition To Close 
National Airport”; “Why Chicago Needs 
a Third Airport”; “FAA Races To Avert 
Disaster in Crowded Sky”; “United 
States Seeks To Cut Airport Noise by 
Building Quieter Jet Engine”; “Airport 
Congestion Called Pressing Problem”; 
“Air Traffic Tieups Cited”; “Airlines To 
Invest $18 Billions in Decade”; “City 
Feud Block Plans for State’s Jet-Age 
Airport.” 

Mr. President, it is imperative that we 
commence with definitive airport plan- 
ning and action now if we are to have 
an airport system adequate to safely and 
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efficiently accommodate the spectacular 
growth of aviation in the future. For this 
reason, the Aviation Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce will be- 
gin preliminary hearings August 28 
through August 31. 

Our purpose will be to define the scope 
of the airport problem, the adequacies 
and inadequacies of today’s system, and 
the needs of tomorrow. It will be our in- 
tent to encourage the free exchange of 
all viewpoints with the hope that only 
the most sound and prudent avenues of 
approach will be agreed upon and im- 
plemented. 

Regrettably, both within the Govern- 
ment and as between the various seg- 
ments of the aviation community, there 
has been too much talk about the urgent 
need to solve the airport problem, too 
little talk about how, and practically no 
agreement as to how and when. The 
committee intends to explore deeply all 
aspects essential to a sound solution and 
not simply a superficial look at broad 
proposals, whether it be a $2 billion loan 
program or substantial increases in the 
grants-in-aid-to-airports program. 

While we do not preclude, neither will 
we accept at this juncture, that the only 
solution rests with the Federal Govern- 
ment and through the Federal taxpayer’s 
dollar. One of the main purposes of the 
hearings will be the determination of the 
Federal Government’s proper share of 
the total airport development cost, as 
opposed to the share which rightly should 
be borne by the States, counties, local 
communities, and the primary users of 
the airport network. 

If further Federal dollars are neces- 
sary, it must be demonstrated that they 
will be spent prudently, consistent with 
sound business practices, and designed 
to achieve an integrated, uniform, sys- 
temwide approach. In this connection, it 
is the committee’s intention to reexplore 
old philosophies, search out and examine 
new philosophies, priorities, and solu- 
tions compatible with present and future 
circumstances, 

For example, to whose benefit does the 
existence of an adequate airport system 
accrue? To what extent does the Fed- 
eral Government, as opposed to the bene- 
ficiaries, have the responsibility to effect 
and incur the costs of solution? 

In the area of aircraft noise, what are 
the relative rights and duties as between 
those living near or adjacent to the air- 
port, the airport and aircraft operators, 
and the passengers? To what extent will 
aircraft of the future, V/STOL, jumbo 
jets, supersonics, alter planning needs 
with respect to air traffic control, 
terminal and surface transportation 
congestion? 

Are local authorities making adequate 
efforts to effect sound zoning changes 
compatible with airport use? If not, does 
the Federal Government have the right 
to assume responsibility in this area and, 
if so, how should it be implemented? 

Should the airfields be constructed 
and designed to meet the special needs 
of different categories of aircraft, whose 
requirements and the cost thereof vary 
significantly, or should all users have 
equal access to all fields? To what extent 
will technological improvements, such as 
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a collision avoidance system, alter pres- 
ent planning needs? 

Should greater effort be placed on de- 
velopment of high speed ground trans- 
portation to airports? Would incorpora- 
tion of high speed transit reduce overall 
costs by allowing airports to locate at 
greater distances from high cost city 
center locations, while at the same time, 
reducing noise, congestion, safety, and 
related problems? Is the regional airport 
concept being developed to maximum po- 
tential or has enthusiasm for this con- 
cept been abandoned? 

Is airport use efficient? Is it adequately 
spread throughout the day to insure 
maximum utilization? To what extent do 
the demands of peak hours contribute 
unreasonably to total cost? Should peak- 
ing be reduced through schedule control, 
reduced fares during nonpeak hours, or 
increased landing or user charges dur- 
ing such hours? 

Mr. President, these are but a few of 
the many questions to which the Com- 
mittee intends to address itself. I am 
hopeful that, after we have explored all 
the issues and placed their answers in 
focus, we will be in a position to view the 
overall airport problem in perspective 
and present the Congress with meaning- 
ful and effective recommendations. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS], with the under- 
standing that 242 minutes will come out 
of the time of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and 24% minutes 
out of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AIR WAR AGAINST NORTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I regret 
the tragic necessity for bombing and de- 
stroying as much as anyone. However, 
this necessity has been forced upon us 
by deliberate unrelenting, and contin- 
ued Communist aggression against South 
Vietnam. The President has repeatedly 
made it clear that Hanoi can bring the 
bombing to a halt tomorrow if it agrees 
to sit down at the conference table and 
engage in sincere and genuine negotia- 
tions looking toward an end of this tragic 
war upon honorable terms. Instead, 
Hanoi has elected to continue the 
aggression. 

Therefore, the air war against North 
Vietnam continues to be a vital and in- 
dispensable military measure. The sup- 
port and protection which it gives our 
fighting men in the south, by slowing 
and limiting the infiltration of men and 
material, is absolutely essential to the 
ground war. In addition, it is designed to 
hasten the day when Hanoi will con- 
clude, on the basis oz the overall situa- 
tion which confronts it, that its aggres- 
sion in the south is fruitless, costly, and 
counterproductive to the extent that 
there is no rational basis to continue it. 

In the light of these hard facts, I sup- 
port the expanded and stepped up bomb- 
ing campaign of the past few days. This 
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adds further to the damage inflicted on 
the enemy in his home territory. It fur- 
ther increases the military, logistic, eco- 
nomic, and morale problems facing the 
Hanoi regime and the cost of Hanoi’s ag- 
gression. It is a part of the hard-hitting 
and increased military pressure which I 
believe is essential to a true war-winning 
capability. 

I recognize that these new actions will 
bring strong protests on moral, ideolog- 
ical, and political grounds from those 
who have opposed the air war in the 
past. I respect the sincerity of those who 
hold such views, and share their concern 
for the suffering which may be inflicted 
upon innocent civilians. However, I do 
not believe they have given adequate 
weight to the alternatives or to the in- 
creased toll of American troops and 
American casualties that would surely 
result if the air war should be suspended 
or restricted. 

Aside from moral reasons, which I re- 
spect, several other arguments have been 
advanced in recent weeks by those who 
urge that the air war should be dis- 
continued or drastically curtailed. 

One argument has been that there 
were no lucrative targets in North Viet- 
nam which had not. been struck. This is 
completely and entirely incorrect. The 
fallacy of it was established by Adm. 
Ulysses S. G. Sharp, commander in chief 
of the Pacific forces, in his appearance 
before the Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee last week. Admiral Sharp 
made it very clear that many important 
and worthwhile targets with military 
significance have not yet been struck, 
particularly in the vital northeast quad- 
rant of North Vietnam. The new targets 
struck during the last 2 or 3 days give 
concrete proof of this. Other targets 
which have been struck have been re- 
paired and restored and need to be at- 
tacked again. 

It has also been argued that the bomb- 
ing campaign should be stopped because 
it has not entirely stopped the flow of 
military personnel, goods, and materiel 
to the South and has not brought North 
Vietnam to the conference table. It is 
charged, therefore, that our air power is 
ineffective. This argument turns away 
from the true situation and ignores the 
fact that completely halting the infiltra- 
tion was never anticipated. 

Within the limitations and restrictions 
imposed upon our military forces by 
higher authority, the broad purposes of 
the air war in North Vietnam are to re- 
duce the flow of external assistance be- 
ing provided to North Vietnam; to de- 
stroy military and industrial resources 
in North Vietnam which contribute most 
to the support of its aggression; and to 
harass, disrupt and impede the move- 
ment of men and materiel from the north 
to the south. Our military people have 
endeavored to achieve these goais with 
a gradually broadening, but always care- 
fully limited, bombing campaign. The 
number of sorties into the northern areas 
of Vietnam and the targets which could 
be struck has always been under very 
strict control. 

The criticism that the air war has 
failed to halt the flow of goods and mate- 
riel to the south overlooks the restric- 
tive controls under which our forces have 
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operated. Under these circumstances, the 
American people should not lose their 
faith in the capabilities of our air power. 
Above all, we should not be persuaded to 
discard one of our prime military ad- 
vantages for this or any other reason. 

Moreover, it is important to look at the 
situation which would have existed had 
the air campaign not been mounted and 
continued. The air war has unquestion- 
ably brought about an extensive reduc- 
tion in North Vietnamese war-supporting 
resources. It has taken a heavy toll of 
trucks, railroad rolling stock, boats, and 
other transportation facilities. It is well 
that we keep firmly in mind that the am- 
munition in each truck, railroad car, or 
boat which is destroyed on its way from 
the north to the south is that much am- 
munition which is not fired against 
American and allied troops. Each North 
Vietnamese who is prevented from infil- 
trating into South Vietnam is one less 
soldier which our forces have to face. 

I support the bombing campaign be- 
cause I am convinced that it significantly 
lessens the pressure on our ground forces 
in the south and thus reduces our casu- 
alties. I support it also because I believe 
that without it the ground war would last 
indefinitely, at least for many years. 

I sincerely and earnestly share the de- 
sire for a speedy end to the war and the 
fighting and killing. However, the sus- 
pension or substantial curtailment of the 
air war would be a step backward which 
would lengthen and protract the war 
rather than shorten it. General West- 
moreland and Admiral Sharp call the 
war in the south a strategic defensive 
action. The air war and the naval bom- 
bardment against the north is a strategic 
offensive campaign which brings the war 
home to the aggressor. It is this war 
which exerts pressure on the enemy’s 
economic and political well-being. The 
cost of this campaign is one of the pri- 
mary considerations that Hanoi must 
weigh against the hoped-for rewards 
of aggression. Thus, the added military 
pressure against the north is both logical 
and necessary from a military viewpoint. 

The air war against North Vietnam has 
clearly hurt the enemy, particularly in 
the last 2 or 3 months. It is no time to 
reduce the military pressure when the 
enemy is thus hurt. Instead, the pres- 
sure should be increased and sustained 
so that the military and economic con- 
sequences of continuing with the war will 
become painfully apparent to Hanoi. 

To my mind, it would make absolutely 
no military, political or moral sense 
whatsoever—indeed, it would be tragic— 
for us to dispatch 45,000 or so additional 
ground troops to South Vietnam and, at 
the same time, to halt or substantially 
curtail the air war and thus give Hanoi 
unrestricted freedom to introduce the 
men and goods to counter them. 

Simultaneously with these remarks, I 
am releasing to the public the prepared 
statement which Admiral Sharp pre- 
sented before the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee last week. I believe that thought- 
ful Americans will find a great deal of 
truth and wisdom in it. In view of its clar- 
ity and importance at this critical time, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ADM. U. S. G. SHARP, U.S. Navy, 


OF THE SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 
ON THE Am CAMPAIGN AGAINST NORTH 
VIETNAM, WEDNESDAY, AucusT 9, 1967 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Commit- 
tee: I am pleased and honored to respond 
to your request that I appear before you in 
connection with your hearings on the con- 
duct and effectiveness of the air campaign 
against North Vietnam. ’ 


STRATEGY FOR THE WAR IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


As background for my presentation I be- 
lieve it would be useful to outline our overall 
strategy for the conduct of the war in South- 
east Asia. This strategy embraces three inter- 
dependent undertakings: 

(a) To take the war to the enemy in North 
Vietnam by unremitting but selective appli- 
cations of United States air and naval power. 

(b) To seek out and destroy communist 
forces and infrastructure in South Vietnam 
by offensive military operations. 

(c) To extend the secure area of South 
Vietnam by coordinated civil-military opera- 
tions and assist the Government of South 
Vietnam in bullding an independent, viable 
society. 


STRATEGY FOR THE WAR IN THE NORTH 


Our government has repeatedly made it 
clear that our objectives in the Vietnam con- 
flict are limited. We are not out to destroy 
the Hanoi Regime, or to compel the people 
of North Vietnam to adopt another form of 
government, nor are we out to devastate 
North Vietnam. We simply want North Viet- 
nam to cease its direction and support of the 
Viet Cong insurgency in the south and take 
its forces home. Our strategy for the conduct 
of the war in the north reflects these limited 
objectives. Our attacks are confined to mili- 
tary targets and are conducted with tactics 
which cause least possible injury to civilians 
and non-military facilities. What our cam- 
paign in North Vietnam is designed to do is 
to speed the day when Hanoi will conclude, 
on the basis of the situation in North and 
South Vietnam, that its aggression in the 
south is both unsuccessful and exceedingly 
costly—to the point that it is not rational to 
continue, 

Within this framework, there are three 
broad tasks which we seek to carry out in 
North Vietnam: 

(a) To reduce the flow of external assist- 
ance being provided to North Vietnam; 

(b) To destroy those military and indus- 
trial resources that contribute most to the 
support of aggression; and 

(c) To harass, disrupt, and impede move- 
ment of men and materials into South 
Vietnam. 

Within the targeting authorizations pro- 
vided by higher authority, we plan and 
carry out the campaign using these tasks 
as a guide. The history of our campaign has 
been one of a gradually increasing weight 
of effort against a gradually broadening, but 
always carefully limited, range of military 
targets. 

When we first initiated this campaign, it 
was with the hope that Hanoi would get the 
message at an early date. Strikes were limited 
to a small sector in the southern area of 
North Vietnam and only a small weight of 
effort was employed. As it became apparent 
that more pressure would be required, the 
operating area and level of effort was gradu- 
ally increased. However, the number of sorties 
into the more northern areas and the targets 
which could be struck remained under strict 
control. 

During 1966, attack sorties increased to 
approximately the current tempo of opera- 
tions, but strikes in the important northeast 
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area continued to be carefully controlled. 
Some important targets in this sector, such 
as petroleum and selected military facilities, 
were struck. The bulk of our effort, how- 
ever, was in the southern panhandle of North 
Vietnam, against the flow of men and sup- 
plies into South Vietnam. 

Early in 1967, key targets such as the elec- 
tric power system, the steel industry, three 
airfields, and some high value components 
of the transportation system were authorized 
for strike. Poor flying weather slowed the 
tempo of operations against these targets 
until mid-April. By late May, these targets 
had all been struck and many of them 
heavily damaged. Our efforts in the vital 
northeast area over the last two months 
have consisted principally of armed recon- 
naissance against elements of the land and 
water transportation system, operations in 
the southern areas of North Vietnam con- 
tinue to concentrate on interdicting the flow 
of men and supplies into South Vietnam. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


Although initiated with modest efforts and 
slowly expanded under carefully controlled 
conditions, the growing weight of our efforts 
has brought extensive destruction or disrup- 
tion of North Vietnam’s war-supporting re- 
sources. Approximately half of the country's 
war-supporting industry has been destroyed 
or disrupted. Petroleum has been widely dis- 
persed in a costly and inefficient small con- 
tainer storage system. The bulk of primary 
electric power capacity has been destroyed, 
with adverse effect on the chemical, rubber 
and other power-dependent industries. The 
country’s only iron and steel plant and its 
single cement plant have been put out of 
operation. Many of the country's military 
complexes have been attacked. Strikes on 
road, rail, and water routes have taken a 
heavy toll of trucks, rolling stock, boats, and 
barges, a portion of which have not been 
replaced. Bombing of the rail lines and truck 
routes has significantly interdicted traffic and 
forced a major repair and reconstruction ef- 
fort. Hundreds of enemy waterborne logistic 
craft have been destroyed or damaged by 
bombs and naval gunfire. 

The campaign has curtailed the infiltra- 
tion of men and material into South Viet- 
nam. A complete stoppage of infiltration was 
never anticipated. However, we have reduced 
the level of infiltration, especially of mate- 
rial, well below that which would be pos- 
sible if traffic were left unimpeded. This has 
served to limit considerably the enemy’s abil- 
ity to conduct major, sustained operations 
in South Vietnam. We continue to seek im- 
proved means of interdicting the enemy 
forces and supplies in this area. 

As a result of the increased weight and 
efficiency of our attacks, the Hanoi Regime 
faces mounting logistic, management, and 
morale problems. Repair, reconstruction, and 
dispersal programs are consuming increas- 
ing human and material resources which 
otherwise would contribute to the commu- 
nist’s combat capability in South Vietnam. 
We believe about 500,000 men have been di- 
verted to such activities. The extensive de- 
fense programs are heavy users of manpower. 
the drawdown on farm labor has reduced 
food production, and large amounts of food 
now have to be imported. The ports are con- 
gested by an almost four-fold expansion of 
sea imports necessitated by disruption or 
destruction of domestic sources of cement, 
steel, and other bulky materials. Ship un- 
loading time is believed to have tripled since 
March. 


While many of these effects are reflected 
in detailed statistical reports of operations, 
we must bear in mind that statistics alone 
do not give a clear picture of progress. In 
fact, pure statistics unrelated to other devel- 
opments may be misleading. In this time of 
great travail and pain in Vietnam, United 
States Forces have learned lessons important 
to our security. American ingenuity and the 
courage and dedication of our soldiers, sail- 
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ors and airmen have combined to enable 
great progress. 

In the south, we have frustrated the ene- 
my's offensive actions. We have inflicted 
heavy casualties on his combat elements—at 
casualty rates many fold greater than our 
own. We have freed areas previously under 
enemy control. We have opened lines of com- 
munications denied for years to use by South 
Vietnamese for peaceful purposes. The Revo- 
lutionary Development Program is making 
slow, sure progress—and it was never ex- 
pected that this program would show rapid 
gains. 

In the north, our air losses per sortie have 
dropped—and, in fact, never reached the 
levels which prudent planning forecast. Our 
targeting in the north is better and there 
is better cohesiveness to our air campaign. 
Air tactics have improved—the result of ex- 
perience and the application of improved 
weapons in this limited, carefully controlled 
conflict. These factors have permitted us to 
inflict heavy losses and severe destruction 
on the enemy. 

At the same time, much remains to be 
done, particularly in the important north- 
east sector. This is their main base area for 
the war in the south. It contains many fixed 
and transitory targets that have not been 
struck. Here, key elements of the transporta- 
tion system, industrial facilities and impor- 
tant military complexes continue to function 
in support of the aggression. Large quanti- 
ties of supplies and war material from ex- 
ternal sources are moving into and through 
this area. These movements generate lucra- 
tive targets requiring continued restrike to 
curtail their onward movement. This mate- 
rial is stored in and immediately adjacent to 
Hanoi and Haiphong, where it is moved out 
under cover of darkness and bad flying 
weather. An extensive and continued effort 
is required to locate and destroy it as it 
moves southward. 

In pursuit of our objectives in Southeast 
Asia, we find the United States and North 
Vietnam each engaged strategically in an of- 
fensive and a defensive campaign. In the 
south, we are essentially fighting a defensive 
action. We are defending the people of South 
Vietnam from aggression. The enemy is at- 
tacking from sanctuaries across the DMZ, 
from Laos, and from Cambodia, and moves 
his forces at will across these borders. While 
we have blunted his initiatives by tactical 
offensive operations, political restraints rule 
out ground operations which would deprive 
the enemy of these sanctuaries. 

The opposite holds for the air war in the 
North, Here we hold the initiative. We are 
conducting a strategic offensive. The enemy 
is forced to react at places and times of our 
choosing. We are attacking his base areas, 
the sources of his aggression. Large portions 
of his weapons, material and manpower, 
which otherwise would find their way into 
South Vietnam, are consumed in the process. 
We must continue these operations in the 
north. They are the offensive element of our 
strategy. No war has ever been brought to a 
successful conclusion by defensive action 
alone. 

During the last three months, with an ex- 
panded target list but no significant de- 
parture from the broad restraints under 
which we have long operated, we have begun 
to hurt the enemy in his home territory. He 
is suffering painful military, economic, and 
psychological strains. Now, when the enemy 
is hurting, we should increase our pressures. 
The best way to persuade the ruling element 
in North Vietnam to stop the aggression is to 
counter that aggression in both North and 
South Vietnam to make the consequences of 
not stopping readily and painfully apparent. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1872) to amend further the 
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Foreign Assistance Act of 1967, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I understand, I 
have 40 minutes remaining; is that cor- 
rect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 39 minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yielded two Sena- 
tors 24% minutes each. That makes 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
was a quorum call, which consumed one 
minute of each side’s time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

Mr. President, I regret that most Sen- 
ators do not seem to be sufficiently inter- 
ested in the pending amendment to come 
to the Chamber to listen to the explana- 
tion I wish to make as to one or two par- 
ticular points. 

One is that it has been alleged that the 
bill in its present form would prevent or 
seriously curtail the availability of arms 
for various friendly nations, particularly 
Israel. 

Mr. President, there are a variety of 
ways in which foreign countries can ob- 
tain military equipment in the United 
States: 

First. They can buy it on the open 
market, or directly from U.S. manufac- 
turers, on such terms as they can nego- 
tiate with the commercial suppliers. 
There is no fixed dollar limit on the 
amounts. 

Second, They can buy it from Defense 
Department stocks, whether or not those 
stocks are excess to U.S. needs. Payment 
in dollars must be made within not more 
than 3 years. Military assistance funds 
are not involved in these transactions, 
and there is no limit on the amounts. 

Third. They can buy it through De- 
fense Department procurement con- 
tracts. In these arrangements, the De- 
partment in effect acts as a purchasing 
agent for the foreign country, and is 
reimbursed for the cost of the equipment 
which it procures. Neither military as- 
sistance nor Defense Department funds 
are involved in these transactions, the 
amounts of which are not subject to a 
statutory ceiling. 

Fourth. They can get it through the 
military assistance program. The foreign 
aid bill as reported by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee authorizes a net appro- 
priation for this program of $391 mil- 
lion. In addition, the bill authorizes the 
President to use Defense Department 
stocks for this purpose in the amount 
of $300 million, and appropriations to 
reimburse the Department are also au- 
thorized. Finally, the existing law, in a 
section which would not be changed by 
the committee bill, authorizes the Presi- 
dent to use up to $250 million in other 
foreign aid funds—plus $100 million in 
foreign currencies—for any of the pur- 
poses of the act, including military as- 
sistance. Thus, not counting foreign cur- 
rencies, the President will have available 
under the committee bill a grand total of 
$941 million which could be used for 
military assistance in dire emergencies, 
even with the Church amendment, and 
that would seem to me to be ample, par- 
ticularly in consideration of the funds 
that the Pentagon has of its own. We 
should not forget that the funds for arms 
assistance to such countries as Vietnam, 
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Laos, and Thailand have been taken 
out of this program, and come out of the 
Defense Department budget; and these 
amounts together with the funds au- 
thorized in this bill, makes a total of 
about $2.2 billion available for military 
aid to foreign countries. 

Neither these funds, nor the authority 
to sell military equipment as outlined in 
paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 above, would be 
affected by the committee bill. 

What would be affected by the com- 
mittee’s bill is the authority of the De- 
fense Department to use military assist- 
ance funds to finance arms sales, either 
directly or through guaranteeing other 
credits. The bill accomplishes this 
through terminating the Department’s 
revolving fund and through repealing 
its authority to issue guaranties. This 
would be restored by the Jackson amend- 
ment. Termination of the revolving fund, 
incidentally, will mean a windfall to the 
Treasury of approximately $380 mil- 
lion—something which should certainly 
be welcome. 

The committee bill, in a word, will keep 
the Defense Department in the arms 
business, but will get it out of the bank- 
ing business. On August 9, the Senate 
voted against prohibiting Export-Import 
Bank financing of arms sales to underde- 
veloped countries. In arguing against 
that proposal, the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] said: 

If one favors selling arms to our friends 
and allies ...he should vote against the 
Ellender amendment, because this is an 
effective and efficient means. 

Otherwise we will have to set up a bank- 
ing institution in the Department of Defense. 


The committee bill will abolish a bank- 
ing institution in the Department of De- 
fense and will leave the banking business 
to banks, where it properly belongs. It 
will not affect cash sales to our European 
allies who can afford to buy, but it will 
cut off easy credit to underdeveloped 
countries who cannot afford—and do not 
need sophisticated weapons. 

One of the insidious things about the 
existing authority which the committee 
bill would repeal is the way in which it 
has served to reinforce the military-in- 
dustrial complex about which President 
Eisenhower warned us so presciently as 
he was leaving Office. In his radio-tele- 
vision farewell to the Nation, January 17, 
1961, President Eisenhower said: 

This conjunction of an immense Military 
Establishment and a large arms industry is 
new in the American experience. The total 
influence—economic, political, even spirit- 
ual—is felt in every city, every statehouse, 
every Office of the Federal Government. We 
recognize the imperative need for this de- 
velopment, Yet we must not fail to compre- 
hend its grave implications. Our toil, re- 
sources, and livelihood are all involved; so 
is the very structure of our society. 

In the councils of government we must 
guard against the acquisition of unwar- 
ranted influence, whether sought or un- 
sought, by the military-industrial complex, 
The potential for the disastrous rise of mis- 
placed power exists and will persist. 

We must never let the weight of this com- 
bination endanger our liberties or demo- 
cratic processes, We should take nothing for 
granted, Only an alert and knowledgeable 
citizenry can compel the proper meshing of 
the huge industrial and military machin- 
ery of defense with our peaceful methods 
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and goals so that security and liberty may 
prosper together. 


In the light of President Eisenhower’s 
warning, it is instructive to review how 
the Defense Department has used its 
credit-guarantee authority to forge a new 
link in the military-industrial complex. 

A staff study prepared for the Foreign 
Relations Committee last January de- 
scribed it this way: 

The Defense Department's approach to the 
arms sales field has been dynamic and ag- 
gressive. The Department through the Mili- 
tary Export Committee of the Defense In- 
dustry Advisory Council has sought the 
cooperation of industry and the financial 
community in an effort to further overseas 
military sales. 

Defense is also supporting plans to orga- 
nize symposia throughout the United States 
aimed at convincing the smaller arms manu- 
facturers, the “non-bigs’’ as they are called, 
of the advantages of entering the military 
export market... 


The working policy of the Department, 
as reported by Armed Forces Manage- 
ment magazine in January 1967, is “If 
you need credit, we'll get it for you.” 

The whole tone of this operation has 
come to have a disturbing resemblance 
to a cheap easy credit jewelry store— 
50 cents down and a dollar a week, The 
credit sales program has been converted 
into a kind of military Public Law 480 
for surplus disposal by the Pentagon and 
the American armaments industry. It is 
time to stop it. 

If we add the amounts available 
through other sources in the Foreign 
Assistance Act to the amount provided 
in the pending bill almost a billion 
dollars is available. So the argument 
that the Church amendment destroys 
the sources for poor countries to obtain 
U.S. arms makes no sense at all. It 
simply is not so. 

All the amendment of the Senator 
from Idaho does—which the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington 
seeks to remove from the bill—is to re- 
peal the Department’s authority to fi- 
ere credit sales through a revolving 

und. 

The defenders of this program argue 
that without it, Israel will be left naked 
before the Soviet-equipped Arabs. This 
is just not so. As pointed out in the be- 
ginning, there are plenty of ways besides 
this credit and guaranty authority for 
Israel to obtain U.S. weapons if we con- 
clude that this is in our interests. Fur- 
thermore, proposed sales to Israel under 
this authority account for only a minute 
percentage of total proposed sales world- 
wide. The figures are classified, but they 
are available to any interested Senator 
from the staff of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

To continue this authority for the 
sake of protecting Israel is to leave open 
the floodgates for the sale of jet aircraft 
to Iran and Argentina, for reequipping 
India and Pakistan so that they can 
fight each other again, and indeed for 
selling tanks to some of Israel’s enemies. 
Earlier this year, the Foreign Relations 
Committee was notified, under an in- 
junction of secrecy, that the President 
had determined to increase the grant 
military assistance program for a cer- 
tain country in order to help it maintain 
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jet aircraft which it had bought—and 
which it did not need. 

It is argued that this credit guarantee 
authority is necessary to enable our 
Latin American friends to protect them- 
selves from Castro. This is not so. The 
Pentagon originally proposed to put a 
total of $85 million in military equip- 
ment, in both grants and sales, into all 
of Latin America in fiscal 1968. The 
committee has reduced that to $50 mil- 
lion. This is still approximately three 
times as much as the Pentagon proposed 
to put into the four Latin American 
countries which have a real problem of 
combating Castroite subversion. The 
rest is mainly expensive playthings for 
colonels who do not have anything else 
to do. 

Finally, it is argued that if we do not 
make these sales, the Russians or the 
Western Europeans will. We sold F-4’s to 
Iran on the basis of this argument, and 
then Iran bought other equipment from 
the Russians anyway. This argument 
that if we do not, the Russians will, used 
to be made with respect to economic 
assistance. We stopped panicking on that 
one a long time ago, to the general bene- 
fit of our foreign policy. It is time we 
also stopped panicking with respect to 
military equipment which is a good deal 
more dangerous than economic aid. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize one 
or two other points. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations had long hearings on 
this bill. That committee has members— 
men of long experience in the Senate— 
who are members of other committees as 
well, such as the Committee on Armed 
Services, the Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee, and the Committee on Finance. We 
gave long and careful consideration to 
this particular aspect of the matter. 
Many of the figures on the terms of the 
arms programs of the countries involved 
are classified. They are submitted to the 
committee, but we are not permitted, 
under existing law, to cite them specifi- 
cally in this debate. 

The members of the committee con- 
sidered this matter most seriously, and 
arrived at the conclusion that this sales 
program, particularly sales under the so- 
called country x program—which had 
been very successfully concealed from 
Congress—constituted a policy which 
went much too far in encouraging arms 
races, and in imposing on poor and small 
countries burdens which they could ill 
afford. The committee, by a 2-to-1 vote 
on the Church amendment, voted ac- 
cordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). The 
Senator's 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

I believe it is rather significant that 
the leadership of the opposition to this 
action comes from the Committee on 
Armed Services. They have a right, of 
course, to plead the case of their client, 
so to speak. But I think it would be a 
great mistake if the amendment, spon- 
sored by members of the Armed Services 
Committee and others—were to pass and 
thus reverse the action taken, after care- 
ful consideration, by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Should that occur, I. 
personally shall not support the bill, but 
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will vote against it. It will no longer be 
primarily an aid bill carrying out the 
original concept of assisting countries to 
economic independence, but will have 
become to a considerable extent an ad- 
junct to the Department of Defense. 
Much of the economic aid we will be giv- 
ing will serve only to enable the re- 
cipients to pay for their purchases of 
arms. 

Obviously the dominant influence to- 
day, not only in the Defense Department 
but in Congress as well, is the Military 
Establishment. I think that should not 
be too great a surprise, inasmuch as we 
have been at war now for a number of 
years. During wartime, the military es- 
tablishment in any country always bur- 
geons at the expense of the civilian econ- 
omy. That is what we see happening here. 
With the escalation of the present war, it 
will happen to an even greater extent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator's time has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

Should the amendment of the Senator 
from Washington succeed, the only 
thing that I can think of for the Senate 
to do would be to reject che bill; and, I 
repeat, I shall oppose it. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute so that 
I might yield to the Senator from Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand the statement of 


The Senator may look at them as a U.S. 


available for the press. 

The press occasionally gets hold of 
some of this information. I have one arti- 
cle from the New York Times that con- 
tains some information. I do not know 
where they obtained the information. 

Mr. GRUENING. It does seem to be a 
strange paradox that in the American 
free society the American people cannot 
be allowed to know how much of their 
money is being squandered abroad. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If they knew the 
truth, it would be more difficult for the 
administration to obtain the money. 

The information was classified not by 
me or by my committee, but by the De- 
fense Department. 

Mr. GRUENING. They do not want 
the public to have that information? 
ee I do not think that 


Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I think 
we are having the same issue debated 
here that we had debated last week in 
the course of the debate on the Ellender 
amendment on the extension of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank facilities. I think many 
of the same arguments made here for 
the Jackson-Tower amendment were 
made at that time against the Ellender 
amendment. 

We must think in terms of how we can 
with the greatest facility and effective- 
ness and efficiency finance the acquisi- 
tion of arms by those nations friendly 
to the United States, nations that join 
with us in the resistance and contain- 
ment of Communist imperialism and ag- 
gression. 

We have in existence today in many 
countries quid pro quo arrangements 
based upon certain concessions that have 
been made to the United States to en- 
able us to maintain a superior geographic 
and strategic position to that of the So- 
viet Union and to enable us to gather in- 
telligence on the activities of Commu- 
nist governments in exchange for grants 
and financial assistance to these coun- 
tries. 

I think we would jeopardize consider- 
ably some of these quid pro quo arrange- 
ments if we failed to agree to the Jack- 
son amendment. Unfortunately, the best 
reasons for agreeing to the Jackson 
amendment are classified, and we cannot 
talk about them here in an open session 
of the Senate. 

I had given some thought to the idea 
of asking that the doors be closed. I do 
not want to do that because I know that 
it is an inconvenience. I am, however, 
hopeful that Senators will make them- 
selves aware of some of these arrange- 
ments that we have with our friends and 
will understand the vital importance of 
containing the facilities for financing the 
purchase of arms by nations friendly to 
this country. 

The most sensitive area is that area in 
the periphery around the Union of the 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the Peo- 
ples Republic of China, so called. 

We have friendly nations who are 
determined to defend their countries 
against Communist aggression and to 
assist the United States of America in 
containing aggression. 

I think that it would be foolish for us 
to slap them in the teeth by denying them 
the ability to purchase arms and prob- 
ably, as I shall discuss later, denying 
them military assistance funds which 
have been so vital in helping us to main- 
tain this perimeter of defense. 

The old English in the time of Drake 
and Hawkins under the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth adequately understood the 
necessity for a country to maintain its 
defense perimeter as far from its shores 
and as close to the shores of its enemy 
as possible. 

They would not have had a threat of 
invasion from the English Channel. They 
would have been destroyed in the ports 
in Spain. But they did not do so, and 
by virtue of favorable winds and superior 
seamanship the British were able to de- 
fend themselves successfully against the 
Spanish armada in the channel. 
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We should maintain our defense pe- 
rimeter as far as possible from American 
shores and as close to the enemy shores 
as possible. 

We have, therefore, been trying to en- 
courage other free world countries to 
take on a greater share of the burden of 
their own defense. 

We have urged them, rather than to 
take grants from the United States, 
to earmark a major portion of their 
budgets for defense expenditures and 
arms purchases. 

It would be very strange indeed, at a 
time when we have been urging these 
countries to take on a great share of 
the defense burden, for us to say: “No. 
We want you to finance it yourself. We 
are not going to help you finance it. You 
will have to go somewhere else to get 
credit terms. We cannot sell you arms, 
because we have no credit facilities to 
extend you credit at this time.” 

That would be terribly inconsistent 
with American policy. As a matter of 
fact, if the Church amendment is agreed 
to, we will be announcing to the world 
that we believe in isolating ourselves 
from the rest of the world. 

The name of the game has now 
changed somewhat. It seems that those of 
us branded as reactionaries are those 
who want to make sure that the United 
States of America stands for freedom 
and maintains the burden of defending 
ourselves against the greatest military 
aggression that the world has ever seen. 

Mr. President, I am perfectly hopeful 
that the Jackson amendment will be 
agreed to overwhelmingly by the Senate 
to serve notice to the country and to the 
world that the United States intends to 
continue to support its friends in their 
effort to contain the threat of Soviet and 
Communist China tyranny. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield such time to the Senator from Mis- 
souri as he may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized. 

THE MILITARY ARMS REVOLVING FUND IN THE 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
criticism yesterday of the proposed elim- 
ination of the revolving fund by the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, my 
friend, the able and distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington stated: 

Why should we tie Uncle Sam’s hands 


behind his back so he cannot help Israel as 
needed. 


As chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee on the Middle East and 
South Asia, for many years I have at- 
tempted to understand the status and 
potential of the various military posi- 
tions in that part of the world, and it 
is from that background that I believe 
the results of eliminating this revolving 
fund would create exactly the opposite 
condition; and reasons for this belief in- 
clude the many other ways by which the 
United States can extend military aid to 
Israel that do not require turning the 
Export-Import Bank into an arms and 
ammunition bank. 

As example: Future credit sales could 
nevertheless be made to Israel under the 
authority of section 507 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act. That section authorizes 
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the President to sell defense articles 
from the stocks of the Department of 
Defense, thus avoiding any leadtime for 
delivery. Payment for such military 
equipment can be made under terms de- 
termined by the President. 

In addition, the Department of De- 
fense has authority to grant military as- 
sistance in 1968 in the amount of $475 
million. There is no prohibition whatever 
on giving assistance to Israel on a grant 
basis. 

Again, in case of emergency, the Pres- 
ident is authorized under section 614 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act to use up to 
$250 million for purposes which are “im- 
portant to the security of the United 
States.” 
These are all separate and different 
methods by which aid can be granted or 
loans can be made to the State of Israel. 

In addition, under section 510 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act, the President can 
use up to $300 million in defense articles 
from Department of Defense stocks for 
aiding countries when he deems it “vital 
to the security of the United States.” 
This latter authority has been used in 
the past to provide arms to Vietnam. 
Surely the future of Israel is at least as 
vital to the security of the United States 
as is the future of South Vietnam. 

It should be emphasized that the pur- 
pose of the committee in recommending 
the elimination of this revolving fund is 
to discourage the Department of De- 
fense from doing what it has been doing: 
from financing sales of sophisticated mil- 
itary hardware to underdeveloped coun- 
tries which have vast needs for economic 
development and no legitimate needs for 
such weapons. Why does Peru, with all 
its poverty, need sophisticated supersonic 
fighters? 

If the security of Israel is again jeop- 
ardized by a renewal of rearmament ac- 
tivities in the Middle East because of the 
relative importance of that part of the 
world to the United States—and to our 
allies in Europe and in Japan—as against 
the importance of the Far East, where 
this country is now spending, in Viet- 
nam alone, $70 million a day, there 
should be no question that the necessary 
military assistance will be forthcoming 
from the United States and from other 
nations of the free world. 

There is more to this than the above. 
In delving into this matter, as so ably 
brought out on the floor of the Senate 
yesterday by a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the able senior 
Senator from Tennessee, recently the 
Committee on Foreign Relations found 
out for the first time the names of cer- 
tain countries and the methods that have 
been used to increase the sales of arms 
without the knowledge of Congress. We 
know now that much aid has gone to 
countries which have reaffirmed, over 
and over again, their desire to destroy 
Israel and to drive its inhabitants into 
the sea. 

Mr. President, it would seem that at 
some time, on some basis, it would be 
to the interest of the United States to 
make a real effort to control the growing 
arms race, at least from the standpoint 
of controlling what at times can well be 
described as an indiscriminate selling of 
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arms to various countries without public 
knowledge. 

The Senator from Washington and 
other Members of the Senate who spoke 
against this measure have my full sup- 
port when it comes to a strong military 
establishment for the United States and 
for its allies; and, again, I would con- 
sider Israel both an ally and a friend. 

But I also believe that the indiserimi- 
nate selling of arms, at times clearly 
without tHe knowledge, let alone the ap- 
proval, of Congress, is just another de- 
velopment in the arms race that can only 
be an additional danger to future world 
peace. 

Mr. President, I have stressed in this 
short talk the question of arms to Israel 
because, as the able senior Senator from 
Oregon so well pointed out recently, one 
of the ablest lobbying jobs done around 
Washington during the time I have been 
here has been the effort to present the 
theory that if this revolving fund is not 
maintained, it could hurt Israel. I have 
looked into the matter—this part of the 
world is that of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, of 
which I am chairman—if the revolving 
fund is not eliminated, that act, in itself, 
could well hurt Israel. That is why I have 
stressed this particular aspect. 

Now, Mr. President, we have recently 
found something new in this proposed 
amendment that is even more serious 
from the standpoint of controlling arms. 
The pending amendment, we now find, 
would do more than just reinstate the 
existing law of the military credit sales 
and guarantee. It would give the Defense 
Department even more authority than 
now. The new authority is contained in 
the amendments in proposed section 524 
(b) (3), which would authorize the De- 
partment of Defense to buy promissory 
notes issued by a foreign country to a 
commercial supplier who has sold mili- 
tary equipment directly to the foreign 
country. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Is the Senator saying that 
the pending amendment would put the 
Department of Defense in the banking 
business? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 
It could put the Department of Defense 
in the banking business, say from the 
standpoint of the resale of tanks that 
are now obsolete in America or Europe— 
the resale of those tanks from Europe to 
the Middle East or the Far East. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator say that 
the amendment would authorize the De- 
partment of Defense to buy the notes 
from the arms suppliers who had sold 
that equipment? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall be happy to 
yield to the majority leader, but may I 
first finish this short statement. 

The Department of Defense could then 
se mg these notes at any private 


1 other words and this is the impor- 
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tant point—the U.S. arms manufacturer 
or arms dealer, such as Interarmco, in 
Alexandria, Va.—the largest private 
seller of arms today in the world, the 
largest private promoter of arms sales in 
the world, could make a deal—the at- 
tractive, young American who recently 
left this country, and lives in Monaco, 
could make a deal—to sell military equip- 
ment to a foreign country against that 
country’s promissory note, and could 
then unload that note on the Defense 
Department. The Department, in turn, 
with its tremendous influence on the 
banks of the country, could rediscount 
that note at any commercial bank, or, of 
course, at the Export-Import Bank. 

This is a neat way to finance the trans- 
fer of surplus U.S. equipment, of which 
we thought we had control of end use, 
from, say, Europe to Latin America, or to 
Africa, or to Asia or any other part of 
the world. 

We must remember that the testimony 
before our committee was that by 1970 
there will be over 7,000 tanks in Europe— 
today there are over 5,000—which people 
all over Asia and Africa, and no doubt 
eventually Central and South America, 
are anxious to find some way to purchase, 
so that they, in turn, can develop a situ- 
ation in those parts of the world com- 
parable to the arms race in other places. 

With that position, and as contained 
in the amendment, why would the Senate 
want to vote to further this arms race all 
over the world, especially in that we 
know what is happening in so many 
places? 

I listened to the able speech of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado ear- 
lier today about what is going on in the 
Congo. I would hope that this new aspect 
contained in the pending amendment 
will be recognized by the Senate for just 
what it is. 

I yield to my able majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is the Senator re- 
ferring, in naming the organization 
whose head lives in Monaco, to Mr. 
Cummings, who handles business mat- 
ters dealing with the sale of surplus of 
war in all categories to any country 
which wants to come in and lay it on 
the line? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The majority leader 
is correct. Mr. Cummings, the head of 
Interarmco, at Alexandria, Va., with 
branches in 16 other countries around 
the world, testified before our commit- 
tee. He is the leading private arms sel- 
ler in the world today—a modern, able, 
and attractive Sir Basil Zaharoff, his idea 
being to sell as much arms to as many 
people as he can. Cummings was frank. 
His testimony was clear. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But he also has laid 
his cards on the table. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. He has. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is this section in the 
law today? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is not. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This is something 
entirely new? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. This is a way to 
help him sell his arms all over the world. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. This is the way to 
help him sell European tanks, which are 
now surplus, through a private corpora- 
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tion to a third country, and to maneuver 
the sale to a fourth country. This, on oc- 
casions, has been going on. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. If this occurs, and then the 
Department of Defense buys the papers 
from the arms salesman and then re- 
discounts it to the Export-Import Bank, 
who is left holding the bag? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If there is any loss, 
or resultant war, the American taxpayer. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to ask the Senator two questions. 

Is it not standard procedure in the 
contracts to which we have these coun- 
tries agree, when we deliver arms to them 
by way of trade, that they will not dis- 
pose of those arms to other countries 
without our knowledge and consent? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I will answer the 
question somewhat obliquely. 

An unfortunate case had to do with our 
contracting with the Canadian Govern- 
ment, under license, to build airplanes. 
A nice question developed as to whether 
the plane was an American airplane. It 
was decided that it was not American 
merchandise, so the planes in question 
went to a country we had assured the 
American people would receive no more 
arms. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not think 
that is covered by this amendment, but 
it is my understanding in every contract 
we make with a foreign government for 
aid there is a provision that that country 
will not dispose of that property to a 
third country, surplus or otherwise, with- 
out our knowledge and consent. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Endless control. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is not enforced. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is what I was 
trying to present the Senator. It is not 

enforced. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am not talk- 
ing about lapses of administrative oper- 
ations. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. This would make it 
impossible to enforce. 

Mr. HI PER. Mr. President, 
I have one other question. A person who 
allegedly disposes of this property and 
takes paper for it of one kind or another 
cannot come automatically to the De- 
partment of Defense or the Export-Im- 
port Bank and lay it on the counter and 
say, “I want to discount this; give me the 


money. 
Mr. SYMINGTON. He would not have 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. He has to have 
the consent of the American Govern- 
ment or the American agency before 
buying that. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. May I say to the 
very able Senator from Iowa, who was 
kind enough to sit through the hearings 
and make many contributions in the 
committee, the true salesman is an able 
person in the Department of Defense. It 
would probably be Mr. Henry Kuss who 
would go to Mr. Cummings and say, “Let 
us get together and make a deal. If you 
can get the arms, I'll get the paper. The 
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Department of Defense will then dis- 
count it.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have commitments. I am sorry. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I only wanted to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would like to ac- 
commodate the Senator, but I have made 
a commitment to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for 2 minutes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, this 
amendment, sponsored by the Pentagon, 
seems to me to be the most arrogant 
proposition we have had in some time. It 
is not in the existing law. Therefore, as 
we have tried to back up on the Pentagon 
and say that we want to limit their par- 
ticipation in the banking business; their 
authority to make loans, and to under- 
write loans; they come back saying, “We 
not only want that power, but we want 
the power to rediscount.” They want to 
move into the third phase of banking, 
at a time when the Committee on For- 
eign Relations wants to reduce their 
power in the second phase of banking 
and perhaps even in the first phase of 
banking. Here they come in with an 
amendment to establish in the Pentagon 
a kind of Federal Reserve bank for arms 
sales around the world. I do not think 
that authority should be given. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not believe the 
military has much to do with this. This 
is a plan that could continue the arms 
race without the consent of the Con- 
gress. It does not have to do with the 
military per se. It was not drafted by the 
military, but by civilians who want to 
promote the sale of arms, all over the 
world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LINGS in the chair). The time of the Sen- 
ator has expired. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, with 
reference to the section that the able 
Senator mentioned, section (b)(3), I 
wish to state that obviously there are 
situations that will develop in the future 
and situations that have developed in 
the past where friendly foreign govern- 
ments, for political reasons, may wish 
to deal directly with a private supplier. 

‘The inference here that a private sup- 
plier can go off on his own and obtain 


a contract and have the Government bail © 


him out is nonsense. The point is that 
there is complete and full U.S. Govern- 
ment supervision from the beginning, if 
that is the course of action the individual 
Government wishes to follow. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is nothing in 
the amendment to prevent that from 
taking place, is there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute. 

Our Government retains the right to 
buy or dispose of the papers. Obviously, 
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our Government retains control of those 
papers. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. This provision is not 
in the present law. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There have been no 
hearings on this matter, at least in our 
committee. Does the Senator think we 
should adopt an amendment of this 
character without it having been sub- 
jected to hearings? 

Mr. JACKSON. I would say that it 
would have been better to have had this 
matter talked out in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. It was in the original 
Defense proposal to the committee. I 
wish to point out that it gives our Gov- 
ernment the kind of flexibility that is 
needed in order to deal with the compli- 
caed problems we get into in this situ- 
ation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This was not sug- 
gested by the Department of Defense, 
was it? 

Mr. JACKSON. It was in the Defense 
Department’s original proposal to the 
committee. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. It is not in the ex- 
isting law. 

Mr. JACKSON. No, it was in the orig- 
inal proposal submitted to the commit- 
tee and was therefore before the Foreign 
Relations Committee during its discus- 
sions. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I concur 
with the remarks of the Senator from 
Washington on the advisability of hav- 
ing section (b) (3) because of the flexi- 
bility. It makes provision for them to 
deal directly with the supplier, 

However, if this seems to be the mat- 
ter on which this amendment may rise 
or fall, or the thing that our distin- 
guished friend from Missouri and others 
have most serious reservations about, 
and since there have been no hearings, 
I wonder if the Senator from Washing- 
ton would consider consenting to a mod- 
ification of the amendment to delete sub- 
section (b) (3). 

Mr. JACKSON. I have no objection. 
I do not think it is that important. 

Mr. TOWER. I would like to retain it 
and I think there is a valid argument. 
However, since this is the principal ir- 
ritant in the amendment perhaps it 
could be submitted at some time in the 
future. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I would 
be happy to accept an amendment to 
carry out what the Senator suggests. 

Mr. 8 Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquir: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr, President, may I, 
through unanimous consent, modify the 
amendment to delete subsection (b) (3). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent would be required. The 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son] has the floor. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be modified to work a deletion of subsec- 
tion (b) (3); and that would include the 
word “or” at the end of subsection 
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(b) (3), and insert a period in place of 
the semicolon after the word “Govern- 
ment“. 

Mr. GORE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, however 
well intentioned the action of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, in this in- 
stance, may have been, I object to what 
it sought to do in eliminating the re- 
volving fund available to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and I shall support the 
pending amendment authored by the 
able Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson] and the able Senator from 
Texas [Mr. TOWER]. 

It is extremely difficult for this Sen- 
ator to sit in judgment on questions of 
delicate foreign policy. 

This world is in trouble, and whoever 
sits in the White House has terrible re- 
sponsibility for the security of our coun- 
try and of the American people. In a very 
real sense, he has, also, a responsibil- 
ity of leadership for the cause of man’s 
freedom and of the cause of peace with 
justice on this melancholy globe. 

There are still murderers and plun- 
derers within the society of nations. 
Greed and avarice and lust for power are 
the motivation of some countries. There 
are still going to be times when the Pres- 
ident of the United States, it seems to 
me, should be permitted an opportunity 
to aid a “free friendly nation” to defend 
itself against potential aggression, by 
making available to it defensive arms. 
The Department of Defense, I believe, 
ought to be given an opportunity, under 
Presidential direction, to finance the 
22 of defense articles to friendly coun- 

ies. 

I have read and reread a splendid edi- 
torial published in a great American 
newspaper, the Los Angeles Times. It 
clearly states the concerns which you 
have, Mr. President, and I have, and 
other Members of Congress have, with 
respect to the Export-Import Bank fi- 
nancing, in secret country X sales, the 
misuse of arms undertaken, on occa- 
sion, by some recipient countries, and, 
basically, the policy of military aid. 

But, states the editorial: 

Congress is not qualified to legislate the 
details of foreign policy implementation, and 
shouldn’t try. 

I agree, at least, in an instance such 
as this. 

The editorial continues: 

As the Middle East crisis and renewed 
guerrilla fighting in Latin America demon- 
strate, this is still a dangerous world. There 
are many cases where supply of U.S. weapons 
is vitally important. And, in some instances, 
the transactions cannot be broadcast from 
the rooftops, 


Surely, that is a sound statement. We 
ought not to shear away what might be 
a vital authority of the President to 
make his decisions on questions of sales 
of U.S. weapons. 

I am not going to place the man in 
the White House in a straitjacket. I want 
the Senate to correct the mistake of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
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when it voted to strike out the Pentagon 
revolving fund for defensive arms sales. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial, entitled “Con- 
gress Misguided on Arms,” printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS MISGUIDED ON ARMS 


Members of Congress who should know 
better seem determined to hamstring the 
Executive Branch in its handling of delicate 
foreign policy situations. 

The lawmakers’ motives are good, but their 
actions are nonetheless unwise and poten- 
tially dangerous to the U.S. national interest. 

In both House and Senate, the Banking 
and Currency committees have been threat- 
ening to abolish the authority of the Export- 
Import Bank to finance sales of American 
arms to underdeveloped countries. 

Now the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has jumped into the act by voting 
to gradually eliminate the revolving fund 
which the “Ex-Im” maintains for Pentagon 
arms transactions. 

If this action is upheld by the full House 
and Senate, the effect will be either to put 
the Defense Department out of the weapons 
supply business—or to force the Administra- 
tion into even more secretive handling of 
Weapons supply agreements, through inclu- 
sion in the CIA budget or otherwise. 

The congressional moves are well intended. 

They grow, for one thing, out of a growing 
conviction that the United States should 
avoid allowing military aid programs to get 
this country committed to any more Viet- 
nam-type situations. 

They also reflect a feeling that the arms 
are used, all too often. for purposes at odds 
with overall U.S. foreign policy. Pakistan's 
use of American weapons against India, and 
the similar employment of U.S. arms against 
Israel by Jordan are typical of the problem. 

Finally, many lawmakers feel that the 
Pentagon has used the device of “Country- 
X” loans from the Ex-Im to make arms deals 
without the knowledge of Congress. 

All three concerns are legitimate. If the 
current furore induces the Administration 
to take a more skeptical and hard-eyed view 
of arms purchase requests, and to keep Con- 
gressional committees properly informed, 
a useful purpose will have been served. 

It would be a mistake, nevertheless, 
Congress to write rigid restrictions that 
would e the intelligent and flexible 
conduct of foreign policy. 

As the Middle East crisis and renewed 
guerrilla fighting in Latin America demon- 
strate, this is still a dangerous world. There 
are many cases where supply of U.S. weapons 
is vitally important. And, in some instances, 
the transactions cannot be broadcast from 
the rooftops. 

It should be remembered that there has 
been no massive increase in the flow of U.S. 
arms to developing countries. But weapons 
which previously were given away are now 
sold—with a credit boost from the Ex-Im. 


‘The taxpayers benefit thereby. 


Congress is not qualified to legislate the 
details of foreign policy implementation, and 
shouldn't try. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
joined in support of the pending amend- 
ment. I am certainly not a merchant of 
arms, nor am I interested in helping 
merchants of arms, but everything said 
by the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri is tied to the fact that this Gov- 


‘ernment will do it. 


When the Senator from Washington 
spoke of tying our hands, if is one thing 
to fight about it administratively—and 
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we can have our way when we want it— 
but it is another thing to have no statu- 
tory authority. In my judgment, the pat- 
tern of the security of this Nation, and 
of the world, requires greater flexibility 
in this matter than is vouchsafed to the 
President by the bill as it came from 
committee. 

I shall take my chances on our ability 
to control excesses of judgment by the 
Defense Secretary, or the President, but 
I will not take my chances to deny them 
the statutory authority within which to 
deal with existing world situations which 
so directly relate to our security. 

That is why I join in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 8 minutes to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho is recognized for 8 
minutes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, this is a 
policy matter which properly belongs, I 
should think, to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. The committee did not 
come to its decision hastily. This has 
been brewing for years. This year alone, 
two separate subcommittees held hear- 
ing for our foreign military assistance 
which we have been slapping on with 
such eager hands. 

The committee does not take the posi- 
tion that there should be no military 
assistance. The committee asks only that 
the military assistance program be ad- 
ministered with discrimination and re- 
straint, focused on those countries where 
our national interest clearly calls for it. 
But the fact is that the program has 
been proliferated, bureaucratized, and 
routinized in such fashion that most for- 
eign countries are now offered military 
assistance as a part of the regular pack- 
age. 

A few weeks ago, in summarizing how 
far this has gone, I called the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that, since 1950, 
we have disbursed $37 billion worth of 
military assistance abroad. 

The total amount is not only stagger- 
ing, but listen to the list of armaments 
involved: 3,292 aircraft trainers, 4,385 
F_84 fighters, 2,812 F-86 aircraft train- 
ers, 25,279 tanks, 75,995 trailers, 150,552 
2%-ton trucks, 1,362,000 carbines, 
2,106,000 rifles, 72,777 machineguns, 
29,716 mortars, and over 30,000 missiles. 

Today we are disbursing abroad a 
greater volume of arms than all the other 
industrial countries combined, and six 
times the volume of our nearest rival, the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, this is, therefore, a ques- 
tion of policy. When I spoke to the Sen- 
ate some weeks ago, I tried to point out 
where the policy has backfired, with the 
most regrettable results for the United 
States. 

We eagerly supplied arms both to Paki- 
stan and India, in the name of better 
enabling those two countries to defend 


themselves against the Soviet Union. But 


Pakistan knew, all along, thaf the arms 
would have utility only against India. In 
the end, arms we supplied were used both 
by India and Pakistan in the war be- 
tween them. 

It was the Soviet Union, against whom 
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we had intended the arms to point, which 
then stepped in at Tashkent as the min- 
ister of peace. 

We have seen our arms policy backfire 
in the Middle East, where both Arab and 
Israel troops, only 2 months ago, were 
armed with American tanks, when the 
war came. 

We have seen some $325 million of our 
arms disbursed to the Arab countries sur- 
rounding Israel, whose avowed purpose 
was to drive the Israelis into the sea. 

Yes, gentlemen, this is a policy ques- 
tion. 

Now it has been argued that if the 
committee is not overruled, the Presi- 
dent’s hands will be tied, and that our 
capacity to continue to furnish arms ei- 
ther on a grant or credit basis to foreign 
countries will be seriously impaired. 

Gentlemen, that is not so. 

Let me review the provisions in the 
present law enabling foreign govern- 
ments to procure arms from the United 
States: 

First. They can buy directly from U.S. 
manufacturers on whatever credit terms 
they may be able to negotiate with pri- 
vate banks or with the Export-Import 
Bank. 

Second. They can buy weapons and 
supplies from Department of Defense 
stocks, with up to 3 years credit, under 
the provisions of section 507(a) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act. 

Third. They can buy through an ar- 
rangement where the Department of 
Defense in effect, acts as their purchas- 
ing agent in contracting with private 
suppliers. The Department of Defense 
is reimbursed by the country for the 
equipment it obtains for them. 

Fourth. They can obtain military 
equipment on a grant basis, under sec- 
tion 614 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
which gives the President authority to 
use up to $250 million to assist a country 
when “important to the security of the 
United States” if that country is “a vic- 
tim of active Communist or Commu- 
nist-supported aggression.” Arms aid 
was given to six countries under this 
authority in the last fiscal year. 

Fifth. They can obtain military equip- 
ment on a grant basis through the mili- 
tary assistance program as authorized 
by the Foreign Assistance Act. 

Sixth. They can obtain their needs 
directly from Department of Defense 
stocks under authority of section 510 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act which per- 
mits the President to use up to $300 
million a year for this purpose when “he 
determines it to be vital to the security 
of the United States.” Seventeen coun- 
tries received military assistance in this 
way in the 1966 fiscal year. 

Seventh. Direct credit from the De- 
partment of Defense revolving fund can 
be provided to a country for arms 
purchases. 

Eighth. Equipment can be bought on 
credit supplied by the Export-Import 
Bank, or private banks, for which repay- 
ment is guaranteed by the Department 
of Defense through use of the revolving 
fund. 

Of these eight ways by which we can 
furnish, either by grant or credit, mili- 
tary assistance to foreign countries, only 
the last two have been affected by the 
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action taken in the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. The distinguished 
chairman of the committee pointed to 
three methods by which the President 
could furnish this aid, which totaled 
$941 million—practically $1 billion. The 
distinguished senior Senator from Idaho 
named eight ways, only two of which 
would be affected by the amendment, 
leaving six ways. Can the Senator give 
us any idea what the total amount of 
those six ways would add up to? 

Mr. CHURCH. I will say to the Sena- 
tor that there are ways left in this bill 
for financing more military aid than the 
administration itself programs for the 
coming year. All the committee has tried 
to do is to reach the revolving fund 
which has been utilized principally to 
finance the sale of arms, oftentimes 
sophisticated military hardware, to un- 
developed countries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. Does the 
Senator yield further time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
would like to reserve 5 minutes for my- 
self. The Senator from Washington has 
some time. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the Senator yield 
briefly ? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. In the past 5 years, 
through use of the revolving fund, mili- 
tary sales to underdeveloped countries 
have increased thirteenfold. It is that 
which the committee seeks to reach. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Senator. 
I think his reasoning is sound. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, only two 
sources of financing sales of military 
equipment would be eliminated by the 
amendment adopted by the committee. 
The sources of U.S. arms available to a 
foreign country will still be many and 
varied, and I have no doubt that mili- 
tary assistance will be available to any 
country when it is truly vital to our Na- 
tion’s interests. The argument that re- 
peal of the credit sales authority will tie 
the President’s hands in providing arms 
to Israel in the event her existence is 
threatened is only a “red herring” de- 
signed to distract Senators from the real 
issue. This amendment does not get the 
Department of Defense out of the foreign 
arms business—but it does get it out of 
the banking business. 

As of June 30, the $384 million in as- 
sets of the revolving fund backed up $666 
million in credit where repayment was 
guaranteed by the Defense Department, 
and $230 million in outstanding direct 
credit. Six hundred and four million dol- 
lars of the guaranteed credit had been 
provided by the Export-Import Bank 
under the country z arrangement, 
which was discussed at length in the 
Senate last week. This year the Depart- 
ment of Defense planned to finance $292 
million in sales to 15 less-developed 
countries through the revolving fund, all 
but $36 million of the credit to be pro- 
vided by the Export-Import Bank. 

Unfortunately, the list of countries 
slated for sales, the amounts, and the 
arms to be sold to each are classified. I 
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know of no more convincing evidence in 
support of the committee’s position than 
this data. The secrecy that shrouds the 
military aid program forces the public 
to accept on faith the well-worn litany 
of phrases about the importance of this 
program. A democratic system does not 
survive on faith—it survives on freedom 
of debate and freedom of information. 

Let us take a few items of public knowl- 
edge to examine the fruits of the Pen- 
tagon’s sales promotion. Last year we 
sold Argentina 25 subsonic A-4B com- 
bat aircraft. Secretary McNamara told 
the Foreign Relations Committee: 

The alternative was that the Argentine 
would accept the offer of another nation to 
sell 50 airplanes at a much higher price, 
which would involve a much greater diver- 
sion from her economic resources. 


This victory for our sales policy led 
first, Chile, Argentina’s traditional rival, 
to purchase 21 British Hawker Hunter 
jets, a superior plane; second, Peru, de- 
termined not to be left behind, to under- 
take negotiations for jets with the French 
and the British; and, third, the United 
States to end up trying to persuade Peru 
not to buy. Yet, Secretary McNamara 
justified the original sale to Argentina 
on the ground that it would “help con- 
trol a potential arms race and dampen 
it down.” 

To my knowledge it has never been 
contended, even by Pentagon officials, 
that the Soviet Union or any other coun- 
try posed an external threat to Latin 
America. Yet under the sales program we 
have sold destroyers, submarines, and 
other such military wares—weapons of a 
type which can hardly be justified for 
internal security purposes. If military 
hardware like this is used, it will be 
against their neighbors—who will also be 
using U.S. equipment. Former elected 
President of Guatemala Miguel Ydigoras- 
Fuentos, ousted by a military coup in 
1963, wrote recently: 

Generally speaking, modern weapons are 
not used by the military to defend the ter- 
ritorial integrity of their respective countries, 
but to repress popular aspirations and un- 
dermine democratic institutions. 


By our sales policies we have created 
in all too many countries around the 
world the spectacle described by former 
Ambassador to India John Kenneth Gal- 
braith, a “combination of ill-fed people 
and well-fed armies deploying the most 
modern equipment.” 

What possible justification, other than 
as a sop to military pride, can there be 
in selling tanks, as we did last year to 
Brazil, to a nation in desperate economic 
straits? Or in selling, as we did last year, 
a squadron of the fastest fighter planes 
in our arsenal to Iran, only to have her 
turn around and conclude a $110 million 
arms deal with the Soviet Union? 

Our sales policy, as a recent laudatory 
article put it: “has always been ‘if you 
need credit, we'll get it for you - and they 
have yet to fail to do so.” President John- 
son in the ceremonies marking the fifth 
anniversary of the Alliance for Progress 
said of unnecessary military spending in 
Latin America that these costs “take the 
clothes off the backs and the food from 
the stomachs and education from the 
minds of the children.” Only last April, 
the presidents of nations of the Latin 
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America meeting at Punta del Este 
pledged themselves to avoid useless mili- 
tary spending. The committee amend- 
ment will rid our military aid policy of 
the “easy credit” philosophy and help 
this Nation carry out its part of that 
pledge. 

Mr. President, the level of military 
sales estimated for this fiscal year is $1.5 
billion—over 80 percent of this amount 
is to be for cash—financed through com- 
mercial banks, or through the Export- 
Import Bank. Sales to the developed na- 
tions in Europe, Japan, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand will in no way 
be affected by repeal of the credit sales 
authority. They do not need—or want—a 
subsidy on their U.S. arms purchases. 
The committee amendment affects only 
those countries which should not—in 
most cases—be buying arms in the first 
place, from the United States or anyone 
else. For those few on the sales list with 
legitimate weapons needs, ample sources 
of U.S. arms aid will still be available 
after the revolving fund is abolished. 

The United States has preached long 
and hard about the need for controlling 
arms races and discouraging wasteful 
military spending by poor countries. 
This amendment will make us begin to 
practice what we preach. 

I hope the Senate will support the 
committee’s recommendation that the 
revolving fund be terminated. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 
aun PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 

e? 

Mr. JACKSON. On my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I feel this particular discussion has gone 
off on some tangents so far as the basic 
provisions of the amendmert are con- 
cerned and so far as the accomplish- 
ments of this amendment are concerned. 

I had a discussion a moment ago with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
TON], in which I tried to make clear that 
I thought he was misinterpreting the 
provisions of the discretionary part of 
this amendment, so far as the disposition 
of our military surplus in the hands of 
other countries is concerned, and the dis- 
position of the paper; that is, the promis- 
sory notes or agreements, or whatever 
the paper is, that is given by the pur- 
chasing countries. 

I had in my hand a moment ago the 
statement of the Secretary of Defense. 
I do not have it in my hand at the mo- 
ment. The Secretary of Defense, as I 
recall the testimony before the commit- 
tee, stated categorically that in all these 
cases we keep control of the ultimate dis- 
position of this property when the recip- 
ient country gets it through our aid. If 
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the recipient country violates that agree- 
ment, that is one thing. That is a viola- 
tion of the agreement, which we should 
administratively look after and take care 
of. 
Second, this so-called paper, which 
is received by any broker or middleman 
or third party, or any of this material 
that is sold to some third party, is not 
readily cashable at the Export-Import 
Bank or any window of the Defense De- 
partment. That is subject to the agree- 
ment of those agencies to purchase it. So 
it is not an automatic transaction. If 
those departments or windows start 
violating any law, purchasing a lot of 
this paper, they should be brought before 
the bar of the committees and repri- 
manded, and then we would have to see 
what they could do about a further cor- 
rection of this matter. But it is not an 
automatic thing. If this material is dis- 
posed of to third parties without our 
knowledge, either the country we have 
aided is violating the terms of its con- 
tract, or, if we have knowledge of it and 
do nothing about it, then we are derelict 
in our duty. I think that is what we have 
to keep in mind in connection with this 
question. 
THE ACCUSATION MUDDLE AND ITS SOLUTION 


My colleagues have spoken to the is- 
sue of the positive need for this military 
credit sales authority. They have de- 
scribed on the one hand the sense that 
it makes to carry out our own foreign 
policy in an imperfect world and the 
sense that it makes as a means of tran- 
sitioning from the solely grant aid to 
credit sales when countries have even & 
marginal capability to pay. 

However, the problem seems to get 
muddled into a series of accusations and 
counteraccusations. 

Accusations that sales are made with- 
out top level control. 

Accusations that the Congress has 
never been informed of these activities. 

Accusations that we are creating an 
arms race in Latin America and the Mid- 
dle East. 

Accusations that these programs are 
even the cause of our domestic problems. 

I will be the first to admit that these 
programs are complex. I will also be the 
first to insist that the Congress should 
continuously maintain surveillance over 
the actions of the Executive Branch and 
indicate differences with these actions 
where they are not in accordance with 
the intent of the Congress as a whole. 

However, to carry these accusations 
to the point where they result in elimi- 
nating our capacity for credit sales to 
the less developed countries capable of 
paying is carrying things too far. I 
therefore wish to speak to some of these 
accusations—not in any sense of criticiz- 
ing the continuing need for congres- 
sional surveillance but in an attempt to 
bring back a little balance to the subject. 

First of all, with respect to the problem 
of whether or not the major sales have 
been receiving the attention of the top 
policy levels of the Government—the 
Secretary of Defense and every major 
witness before several committees of 
Congress has indicated the thoroughness 
with which major foreign policy sales 
are reviewed. The Secretary of Defense, 
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in his posture statement to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, indicated 
that “each and every proposed sale of 
U.S. arms and munitions is approved 
only after a thorough review of the 
legitimacy of the requirement, of the 
recipient's ability to pay, of its potential 
effect on the peace or stability of the 
area, and of all the other foreign policy 
considerations involved.” Where sig- 
nificant arms sales are involved, he 
said: 

This review is conducted at the highest 
levels of government, and no sale is approved 
until a positive determination has been made 
that, balance of payments considerations 
aside, it is in our best national interest and 
that of the country involved. 


It is apparent that these general state- 
ments have not convinced some of my 
colleagues so I asked the administration 
to advise me of the specific level of ap- 
proval of the significant sales actions 
that have been negotiated by the U.S. 
Government. Some 60 major agreements 
were reported—59 of these agreements 
were approved by an executive at the 
cabinet level or higher. Only one case 
was approved by an Assistant Secretary 
of Defense and this was for the provision 
of auditing services only to a foreign 
government. It must be clear that there 
is control at top level over these credit 
sales whether we agree or not with the 
decisions that were made. 

In any event, the Jackson-Tower 
amendment requires that every future 
sale be approved by the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of Defense and 
thus we can all be assured that there 
will be continued top level policy con- 
trol—without eliminating the Govern- 
ment’s capacity for credit financing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield 3 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have made 
most of my speech. I will get the rest of 
it in the RECORD. 

With respect to Congress being in- 
formed of these sales, the situation is 
certainly not as critical as some of the 
accusations that have been made. As 
Senator SPARKMAN pointed out yesterday, 
there is a tremendous amount of infor- 
mation in congressional reports on the 
subject already. Both Senate and House 
committees have specifically voted new 
authorizations and new funds for credit 
sales almost every year since 1957 and 
their reports have reflected such action. 
In any event, the Jackson-Tower amend- 
ment calls for specific reports to Con- 
gress on each sale to an underdeveloped 
country and thus the Congress can be 
further insured of being informed— 
without eliminating our Government’s 
capacity for undertaking credit sales. 

With respect to the problem of creat- 
ing arms races in Latin America and the 
Middle East—I think we must face the 
facts that unless we wish to guarantee the 
security of every country in the world— 
and unless we forget the basic premises 
of our mutual security program that 
every sovereign government has the 
right to defend itself and provide for the 
stability necessary for its economic de- 
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velopment—there will be a need for some 
military capability by every free nation 
in the world. 

If we look at the record I think we 
can see clear evidence of far more con- 
trol over such arms sales by the United 
States than anywhere else. Both military 
grants and credit sales have amounted 
to only 10 to 15 percent of economic 
assistance in Latin America. At the same 
time the United States has turned down 
10 times the number of sales that it has 
filled in Latin America. This region that 
contains 23 countries with a population 
equal to that of the United States and 
twice the geographical area has spent 
less then $25 million in the United States 
since 1960 to purchase major combat 
equipment such as light tanks, Howitzers, 
and combat aircraft. The balance of our 
military sales to Latin America which 
only account for 1% percent of our total 
sales orders, and commitments over the 
last 5 years principally include helicop- 
ters, transport aircraft, vehicles, and 
heavy construction equipment which pro- 
vide both civil and military services— 
and seven antisubmarine warfare air- 
craft which assist U.S. forces in hemi- 
spheric security. 

With respect to the countries engaged 
in the Arab-Israel question and Indian- 
Pakistani problem, the United States has 
supplied selective equipment and has re- 
fused to compete in an arms race with 
the Russians who have exceeded U.S. 
supply by many times to penetrate coun- 
tries otherwise inaccessible to them. 

In any event, the Jackson-Tower 
amendment establishes a limitation on 
the amount of such sales which could be 
undertaken by the executive branch, thus 
assuring even the most skeptical of my 
colleagues that a wide-open arms race 
involving the billions of dollars compa- 
rable to the Soviet program could not be 
undertaken. 

As to the relationship of credit sales 
and domestic difficulties, the greatest 
part of these credits are financed by pri- 
vate banking funds either directly or 
through Eximbank with DOD revolving 
fund guarantees. The Jackson-Tower 
amendment assures continued authority 
to guarantee the extension of private 
money for such sales directly or through 
Eximbank—thus, the domestic priority 
argument is not applicable to sales. In 
fact the U.S. Government is able to carry 
out its responsibility with least impact 
on Government resources through the 
military credit sales program. 

I therefore endorse the Jackson-Tower 
amendment to the Foreign Assistance 
Act and recommend that all my col- 
leagues join in approving it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes, or such additional time as he 
may require, to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, my re- 
marks will be confined largely to the 
broad policy question involved here, 
rather than a discussion of the technical 
part of the existing law, or of the amend- 
ment itself. 

Mr. President, if we could stop all of 
our arms aid programs, and if that would 
stop other countries from having such 
programs, or stop the arming of other 
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countries I am sure we would vote to do 
it unanimously. If we were living in that 
kind of world, our Nation would be taking 
the lead. But for the present, that is not 
the sort of world we live in. 

Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Until we can find out 
more about what direction things are 
going to take in the Mideast, following 
the war between Israel and Egypt—and 
we have already seen the indications of 
what the Soviets are doing toward re- 
arming those countries—until that issue 
is more determined, I think we would be 
making a great policy mistake just to 
take out of the bill one of the most use- 
ful parts of our military aid program, 
particularly to those so-called z nations 
or nonprosperous nations. I do not say 
that as one who has specialized in this 
field. I highly commend the Committee 
on Foreign Relations for their vigilance 
and for their increased surveillance. I 
hope it will continue unabated, if this 
law does continue in effect, and that the 
committee will see that reports are made 
and accountings given. 

I was very much impressed by the re- 
marks of the Senator from Iowa. The 
Church amendment has behind it a very 
responsible sponsorship, both in its 
author and in the committee which ap- 
proved it. But there is involved here a 
broad policy question, in which every- 
one of us is involved and about which we 
are all concerned. 

Whether we like it or not, we can no 
longer look to the United Nations to 
supply the military force to stamp out 
the threats or the beginnings of war. 
SEATO, we know from bloody, bitter ex- 
perience, is just a name in the books. We 
are now fighting, almost alone, the third 
largest war we have ever had. NATO is 
the hope of the Western world—and I 
still have some hope for it—but it has 
been torn apart, partly even by its own 
members. That leaves available to the 
great Western powers and the free coun- 
tries of the world only this military aid 
program of our own. 

I have always supported it. I remem- 
ber the late Senator Chavez used to 
flatter me greatly, when appropriations 
came up. He would invite me to come on 
and stand with him on this military aid 
issue—not that I knew so much about 
it, but because he knew of my interest 
in it. 

I think it has paid off exceedingly well, 
Mr. President. I do not think it can be 
said that the thing backfired when we 
had a war between Egypt and Israel. No 
one has maintained, that I know of, that 
they would not have fought without the 
aid, or that they did fight because we 
gave them some aid. The same is true of 
Pakistan and India. There is always a 
chance, in matters of this kind, that 
things will go somewhat wrong. That is 
the nature of the world we live in. 

So I think, even though greater sur- 
veillance should be had—and it will be 
had, no doubt; stricter accounting should 
be insisted upon—that we would be tak- 
ing the wrong tack at this time if we un- 
saddle and turn out to pasture, so to 
speak, this military aid program. 
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I point out to the Senate that the regu- 
lar military aid authorized in this bill 
and provided in the appropriation bill 
almost all goes, as Senators know, to 
Greece, Turkey, Taiwan, South Korea, 
and Thailand—those countries which are 
under the shadow and under the gun, so 
to speak, of the great Soviet power, under 
constant threat and constant danger. 

Mr. President, I would rather make 
a mistake in sending guns than have to 
send more boys. Right now our avail- 
able manpower is down to the nub. We 
have commitments all over the world. 
Were we to have one more call upon our 
resources—just one more, of any size 
at all—we would not have the manpower 
to send. 

So I would rather have a program that 
does make some mistakes in sending the 
guns, the tools of war, than have to 
send men or suffer the consequences of 
sabotage, Communist infiltration, or a 
takeover of some kind. 

I have no hopes that we will be able 
to get out of Southeast Asia any time 
soon. We are already committed there. 
We will have to stay a long time after 
the fighting stops; and there is no sign 
yet that the fighting is going to stop. 

So until things clear up somewhat, 
and we know more about the Middle 
East, I think it would be a great error— 
and I say that with great deference to 
my friend the Senator from Missouri, 
beside whom I sit on more than one com- 
mittee, and of whose contribution I 
think very highly—if we cripple, much 
less take out completely, this relatively 
small program, which has done so much 
good and offers so much more good to 
the countries trying to be friendly to 
us, such as Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Tu- 
nisia, Libya, and Morocco. 

Mr. President, if I have not used all 
of my time, I thank the Senator from 
Washington and yield back the re- 
mainder. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, how 
much time do we have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington has 8 minutes 
remaining. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, is my 
understanding correct that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington 
does not at all increase the amount of 
money that will be made available in the 
overall program involved in this bill? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The amount of money 
will remain identically as it is? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator’s amend- 
ment would, however, give some flexi- 
bility to the Department of Defense, in 
making possible the sale of goods rather 
than the grant of goods? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. President, I yield 4 minutes to 
the able Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I saw the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCartuy!] on his feet. I shall be 
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happy to have him precede me in re- 
sponding to the Senator from Arkansas, 
if he wishes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I intend to 
offer a perfecting amendment at the ex- 
piration of the time allotted to either 
side, which would remove what appar- 
ently is the principal objection in the 
Jackson amendment, and that is sub- 
section (b) (3) of section 524, which per- 
mits the administration to buy promis- 
sory notes from suppliers which have 
dealt directly with the purchasing coun- 
tries. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? Just for clarification, 
I wish to stress that it is not the princi- 
pal objection, but just one of the objec- 
tions. 

Mr. TOWER. I said one of the princi- 
pal objections. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We object to the en- 
tire amendment. That provision seems 
to be one of the tricks in the amendment 
that nobody knew anything about until 
this morning. 

Mr. TOWER. This is the one the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas right- 
fully pointed out that no hearings had 
been held on. I believe that was certainly 
a principal objection on the part of the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri. Al- 
though this provision was in the original 
bill sent to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, it is my understanding that no 
hearings were held on it. There was the 
opportunity to hold hearings, but such 
hearings were not held. 

In the light of that fact, Mr. President, 
I shall offer that perfecting amendment, 
which I think should help solve the ques- 
tions in the minds of many Senators who 
have had some reservations about the 
Jackson amendment. 

Mr. President, I think we need to note 
that, contrary to what has been said, 
there have been a great many credit sales 
to Israel; and it has been the conviction 
of most of those in the know in the ad- 
ministration that the committee pro- 
posal would hamper our ability, on a 
credit basis, to provide arms to Israel. 

Further, far from proliferating an arms 
race all over the world by having this 
credit program and by having military 
assistance, the United States is, in effect, 
able to exercise some control and influ- 
ence over the purchase of arms by these 
countries. 

If we destroy this system of credit pur- 
chasing, then we will seriously reduce 
American influence over the arms pro- 
grams of various nations who feel the 
necessity to arm in order to protect them- 
selves against enemies from without, 
from the Soviet and Red Chinese aggres- 
sion, or of those nations who want to 
protect themselves from invasion. For 
example, I think of the invasions such as 
planned by the Castroites in Cuba. There 
are also nations that want to have suffi- 
cient arms to put down so-called domes- 
tic insurrections which are actually 
Castroite-inspired and plotted over- 
throws of the governments of these coun- 
tries and the turning of them into Com- 
munist governments. 

I think at a time when we are urging 
our friends to assume more of their de- 
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fense burdens and at a time when we 
ourselves have a half million men in- 
volved in an area of Communist aggres- 
sion, we should not be discouraging, but 
should be encouraging these countries to 
do as much as they can to defend them- 
selves against Communist aggression. 

I think particularly in terms of coun- 
tries strategically located such as Korea 
and Taiwan that would be adversely af- 
fected by the Church amendment if it is 
not rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
have so clearly and concisely stated the 
reasons for opposing the amendment 
that it is not necessary for me to elab- 
orate. 

However, I wish to reiterate that if the 
Senate agrees to this amendment—and 
I hope that it does not—it would empha- 
size to the whole world that the military- 
industrial complex against which Pres- 
ident Eisenhower warned us in his last 
speech as President is still in the saddle 
in the United States. And, in my opinion, 
that military-industrial complex is on 
its way to destroying the liberties of 
America. 

I hope the Senate will not permit that 
to happen. 

Not content with permitting the 
Pentagon to run our arms sales all over 
the world, it is now proposed to restore 
to the Pentagon the banking facilities as 
though it were an international mone- 
tary fund. 

We find Joint Chiefs of Staff going into 
the banking business. This is entirely 
unwise and unsound and, in the last 
analysis, is a complete contradiction of 
the policy of the United States of America 
laid down by the President of the United 
States, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, when 
he committed this country to arms con- 
trol and disarmament, meaning conven- 
tional arms control. 

Perhaps the most ridiculous argument 
made all day here with regard to the 
pending amendment is that it would pre- 
vent us from helping our ally Israel by 
preventing Israel from obtaining arms 
from the United States. The Senator 
from Arkansas has answered that argu- 
ment so thoroughly that there is no need 
for me to reiterate it, but nothing would 
be more harmful in helping Israel to 
defend itself against the Arab nations 
than the pending amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I shall 
oppose the amendment offered by the 
able Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson] and others, which would undo 
the very moderate and sane modification 
of the foreign aid bill sponsored by the 
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distinguished senior Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH] and was reported by the 
Foreign Relations Committee by a 12-to- 
6 vote. 

It is crystal clear that if the President 
wants to sell arms to undeveloped foreign 
nations, there remain at least three 
methods and means by which he can do 
this. 

ue has $391 million in military grant 
ai 


He has $300 million in material and 
supplies from Defense Department 
stocks. 

He has $250 million which can be used 
to provide up to $50 million in military 
aid per country. 

These three methods alone total $941 
million, or nearly $1 billion. These are 
not the only means. 

In order to make this amendment 
palatable to the Senate it is alleged by 
its sponsors that this will enable the 
President to supply arms to Israel. 

I yield to no one, as my numerous 
statements on the floor during the years 
of my Senate service attest, in my desire 
to see that brave, gallant, and enlight- 
ened people not merely survive but pros- 
per and continue to be the shining light 
it has been in the Middle Eastern dark- 
ness. It has been the object of aggression 
for the 19 years of its existence by sur- 
rounding nations 50 times more nu- 
merous and occupying an area 1,000 
times as great, to whose hostile ranks 
has now been added Soviet Russia. 

But the military aid that Israel may 
need can be supplied amply as indeed it 
should be without the proposed amend- 
ment. 

But what that amendment can, and I 
fear, will do, is to furnish arms to other 
less worthy nations, including, indeed, 
the very nations which have vowed the 
destruction of Israel, and, unchanged in 
their aggressive designs by their defeat 
in battle, continue their plans for that 
little country’s destruction, with Soviet 
Russia furnishing them the arms to carry 
our their purpose. 

Bitter experience, moreover, has shown 
that nations recipient of our military aid 
have flagrantly misused it. I need only 
cite India and Pakistan, Greece and 
Turkey, which used arms given them to 
fight communism to fight each other, and 
the Latin American countries, many of 
which have used the arms given them by 
us to upset their goverrments, to inten- 
sify the tensions in their areas, and to 
set up armament races between nations 
too poor to take care of their domestic 
needs. 

Israel has not been a major bene- 
ficiary of the military assistance pro- 
gram and it is my understanding that 
the administration has been planning to 
extend credit to Israel for military pur- 
chases in this fiscal year amounting only 
to a very small portion of the total re- 
quested by the Department of Defense for 
financing military assistance on credit 
terms during fiscal year 1968. 

Even if Israel were precluded from 
purchasing military equipment from the 
United States on credit terms extended 
by the Department of Defense, the seri- 
ous misuse of military credit sales de- 
tailed by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the lack of effective coordina- 
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tion of the program which has resulted 
in the United States contributing to a 
burgeoning arms race and the imposition 
of military programs by the underde- 
veloped nations on their weak economies 
warrant curtailment of the military sales 
program in line with the legislation rec- 
ommended by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

However, as I have pointed out, the 
facts in the case are that Israel would 
not find it difficult to obtain the military 
equipment it needs from the United 
States under existing programs author- 
ized by the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961. Indeed, if Israel needs additional 
modern equipment to offset such arms 
as the Soviet Union is shipping to the 
Arab countries in order to deter these 
countries from again considering re- 
course to armed aggression, and I firm- 
ly believe that Israel should be given all 
of the military assistance it needs to de- 
ter such aggression and to maintain 
peace and stability in the Middle East, 
it would be far more preferable for the 
United States to extend military assist- 
ance under these other provisions of 
the Foreign Assistance Act than it 
would be to deliver needed military 
equipment on credit terms. 

The point I am making is very simple. 
If it is essential the interests of the 
United States that modern arms be sup- 
plied to Israel so that that country can 
deter Arab aggression and provide the 
major bulwark to Soviet penetration of 
the Middle East, then it is incumbent on 
the United States to furnish military aid 
to that country on a grant aid basis. Cer- 
tainly the United States is now furnish- 
ing military grant aid to a large number 
of countries all over the world, many of 
which are in areas where little if any 
vital interest of the United States is in- 
volved and certainly nowhere where it 
is more importantly involved than in the 
Middle East. How can we deliver $70 mil- 
lion in military grant aid to the Latin 
American countries, as we did last year, 
countries which have no need for super- 
sonic aircraft and tanks and heavy ar- 
maments except to enhance the prestige 
and feed the vanity of their military 
cliques, and contend that the elimina- 
tion of credit sa-es would adversely af- 
fect the ability of the United States to 
extend military assistance to Israel? 

Military credit sales are basically a 
fiscal device to improve the U.S. balance- 
of-payments position. The Department 
of Defense has pointed out that it has 
been shifting recipient countries from 
grant aid to credit sales as the economies 
of these countries permit the dollar pur- 
chases of military equipment. But such 
concern with our balance of payments 
cannot be allowed to override important 
strategic interests of the United States. 
Where such interests exist, as they do 
in the Middle Zast, existing legislative 
authority should be utilized to furnish 
needed equipment to Israel on a grant 
aid basis. 

To do so would have additional advan- 
tages. The general mobilization and the 
war, short as it was, strained the re- 
sources of Israel greatly. For nearly a 
month, the entire economy of the coun- 
try was virtually shut down. Now much 
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of the energies and the resources of the 
country are involved in taking care of 
the million Arab refugees which passed 
under Israel control as a result of the 
war. If a long term solution is to be ob- 
tained in the Middle East, it is essential 
that Israel begin the task of resettling 
the refugees and of developing the oc- 
cupied territories so as to provide pro- 
ductive employment for the masses of 
Arabs who have been held for so long in 
a permanent State of poverty and de- 
spair by the Arab countries more con- 
cerned with fostering the political dis- 
content of the refugees than with secur- 
ing their well-being. But if Israel is to 
embark on such a massive resettlement 
program it will take all of its resources, 
and more to do so. 

Israel cannot be expected to undertake 
this gigantic task of refugee resettle- 
ment at the same time that it must find 
the resources to equip its military forces 
at a level which will discourage further 
Arab aggression and additional attempts 
by the Soviet Union at penetration of the 
Middle East. It is essential that the 
United States provide such military 
equipment as Israel requires to do this 
job and that the administration subordi- 
nate its desire to improve U.S. balance of 
payments through military credit sales 
to Israel—and to some of the Arab coun- 
tries—at least until such time as the 
present crisis is overcome and more 
normal conditions return to that trou- 
bled area. 

The Jackson amendment should be 
defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, how 
much time do we have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington has 3 minutes re- 
maining, and the Senator from Arkansas 
has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, let me 
briefly summarize the pending situation. 
First, the pending amendment does not 
call for any additional funds. 

Second, with the perfecting amend- 
ment which the able Senator from Texas 
EAr. Tower] will offer in due course, it 
will retain in the Department of Defense 
the same authority they have at the 
present time; namely, authority to make 
credit sales of new production items; to 
guarantee credit sales financed by pri- 
vate banks and the Export-Import Bank; 
to continue using the credit sales revolv- 
ing fund; and to sell to private banks 
and the Export-Import Bank promissory 
notes issued by foreign countries as se- 
curity for defense articles and defense 
services purchased from DOD on credit 
terms. 

Third, this amendment would place a 
limitation on credit sales to less devel- 
oped countries, comparable to the limita- 
tion approval by the Senate last week 
with respect to the activities of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

In short, Mr. President, by adopting 
the pending amendment the Senate 
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would be taking action basically con- 
sistent with, and conforming to, the 
action it took last week on S. 1155, relat- 
ing to the Export-Import Bank, when the 
Senate rejected the Ellender amendment 
by a vote of 49 to 40. 

Mr. President, I believe it is wise in 
this matter of military sales to face can- 
didly the need of any President of the 
United States for flexibility. This need 
is now most vividly demonstrated by the 
situation in the Middle East, where the 
Soviet Union is using arms sales to upset 
the tenuous political-military balance 
and put Israel again in serious jeopardy. 
Help may not only be needed for Israel 
itself, but, in our national interest and 
the interests also of Israel, this country 
may wish to help certain other countries 
in the Middle East that are not able to 
pay cash on the barrelhead. 

Clearly, in many particular cases, our 
best interests will be served by a refusal 
to sell arms; but, in other cases, our best 
interests will be served by a decision to 
sell arms. Each request should be thor- 
oughly reviewed, and then finally passed 
on at the highest levels of Government. 

The main point is: A President of the 
United States needs flexibility freedom 
to deal with each individual request for 
arms and equipment on its merits in the 
light of the developing situation at the 
time. In this dangerous period, the wise 
and effective conduct of our foreign af- 
fairs does not warrant restrictive denials 
of a President’s freedom to use his judg- 
ment in deciding whether or not to sell 
arms to a less developed country that 
needs credit terms. 

Much has been said here on the floor 
about how terrible it is to give military 
aid to the underdeveloped countries. I 
would like not to, too. However, how 
naive can one be when one assumes that 
the basic struggle going on in the world 
today does not center around underde- 
veloped countries? 

It is precisely in the underdeveloped 
world that the Communists are making 
their determined efforts to turn the bal- 
ance of power against us. Those who de- 
plore the granting of military assistance 
to these countries, and stop there, ignore 
the facts of life. 

The facts are that we have to meet the 
competition and the threats from the 
Communists. 

I would like to see a time when we could 
terminate all military assistance to all 
underdeveloped countries. However, are 
we going to say here and now that we 
will deny to the President of the United 
States the right to deal with this prob- 
lem in an effective way and manner 
against our adversaries? That is the 
question. 

The other point is that much has been 
said about Israel. Surely there are al- 
ready existing means of taking care of 
much of the aid that might be required 
for Israel. However, the authority that 
we now have—and which we do not want 
to take away—will further that effort. 

Also, I say to my colleagues who keep 
talking just about Israel as if that is the 
only area where assistance can be given 
that will count, that the authority we 
want to retain in the bill and in the law 
will make it possible to deal with those 
countries in the Middle East that are 
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vital to the security of Israel and, in the 
long run, vital to the security of the 
United States. 

I refer to Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Tu- 
nisia, Morocco, and Libya. 

And to say that we should not give 
assistance to those countries under 
proper circumstances is to ignore the se- 
curity and the interests of our own coun- 
try and of Israel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
details of this matter I will not recount 
again. They have been described. 

Everyone knows this country is in great 
danger today because of our involvement 
in Vietnam and elsewhere. It seems to me 
that the central point here is whether 
the Department of Defense is going to 
control our foreign policy as well as the 
conduct of the war. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
by a vote of 2 to 1 approved the Church 
amendment. Members of the Armed 
Services Committee now come in and 
offer an amendment to reverse that 
action and to broaden the existing au- 
thority to allow the purchase of promis- 
sory notes. 

I think this is a very crucial decision; 
whether this country is going to go down 
the road to becoming greater militarily— 
and more innocuous politically—in the 
world. 

This decision can be of great impor- 
tance because, if the Senate supports the 
contention of the sponsors of this amend- 
ment, it means for all practical purposes 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the State Department will hereafter 
occupy a secondary role in the making of 
foreign policy. 

I think this issue is very important 
indeed. The vote will have that meaning. 

As I said before, if the amendment car- 
ries, I shall not be able to support the 
bill, and I shall move to recommit it to 
the committee for further study. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a perfecting amendment and 
ask that it be stated. 

8 ae GORE. A point of order, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee will state it. 

Mr. GORE. Has not unanimous consent 
been granted that the Senate vote at 3 
o’clock on the Jackson amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the strict language of the unanimous- 
consent agreement entered yesterday, 
the Senator would be correct. However, 
it was altered by the unanimous-consent 
agreement of today, and the Chair will 
ask the majority leader, the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana, what his 
intent was. Would it allow a perfecting 
amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would hope it 
would. I would understand that there 
would be no vote on such an amendment. 
However, the rules are what they are. 
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My personal feeling is that I would hope 
that the perfecting amendment would 
be considered and voted on immediately. 

Mr. GORE. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, it is a well-established rule in the 
Senate that when a rollcall vote is 
ordered on an amendment, the order can 
then be changed, if a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement has been entered to vote 
at a specific time, only by unanimous 
consent. 

I have read the change of the order. 
It seems to me that clearly the only pur- 
pose of the changed unanimous-consent 
order earlier today was to extend the 
time of the debate from the previously 
agreed time of 2 p.m. to 3 p.m. There- 
fore, I insist that the order of the Sen- 
ate, by unanimous consent, is that the 
Senate vote on the amendment as it is at 
3 o’clock, and I object to the request of 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICE. The Sena- 
tor from Texas will state it. 

Mr. TOWER. The perfecting amend- 
ment was not propounded in the form of 
a unanimous-consent request, but within 
the purview of what I considered my 
rights to be under the rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement of this 
morning, the Senator from Montana 
asked unanimous consent that, beginning 
at 1:30 p.m., there be an hour and a half 
allowed on the pending amendment, the 
time to be equally divided between the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jackson] and the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], and that the usual rules be 
taken into consideration. 

After having vitiated the previous 
agreement, the Chair would rule that a 
perfecting amendment is in order, but 
is not subject to debate, according to the 
time limitation of the unanimous consent 
agreement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to make it 
clear that the change in time was made 
before I came to the Chamber. Relying 
upon the agreement of yesterday, I was 
not in the Chamber today promptly at 12 
o'clock. It was my understanding that all 
that was done was to delay the vote until 
3 o’clock. So I believe the Senator from 
Tennessee is correct in his interpretation 
of what was done today. If we can no 
longer reply upon unanimous-consent 
agreements, we had better dispense with 
the custom of using them. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, if the 
perfecting amendment were not agreed 
to or if it were withdrawn and the Jack- 
son amendment was voted on and was 
defeated, we would still be eligible to re- 
offer that amendment with subsection 
(b) (3) deleted; would we not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. Would the Senator do 
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that? It would solve the Chair’s dilemma. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Did the Chair rule 
that the perfecting amendment was in 
order and could be voted on without de- 
bate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair ruled that the perfecting amend- 
ment is in order without debate at this 


time, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement of yesterday as modified 
today. 

Mr. GORE. I appeal the ruling of the 
Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee appeals the ruling 
of the Chair. 

Mr. GORE: I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. TOWER. A vote of “nay” would be 
a vote to sustain the ruling of the Chair. 
Is that not correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the appeal de- 
batable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, it is 
not debatable. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri will state it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. What is the 
amendment that is being offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On page 
2, line 14, it is proposed to strike section 
(b) (3) and the language down to and 
including line 22, ending with the word 
“Government.” 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Is there any prece- 
dent to permit an amendment to be of- 
fered at the end of a time agreed upon 
by unanimous consent, and to have the 
amendment voted upon without debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When 
there is a general unanimous-consent 
agreement and not a specific amendment 
to be voted on at a specific time, perfect- 
ing amendments under Senate practices 
have been allowed to be voted on without 
debate, at the end of the time determined 
by the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, would the 
Chair be willing to hear the senior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee on the point of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
has just ruled that debate is not in order. 
The Chair desires to be fair to all Sena- 
tors and to abide by the rules. 

Mr. GORE. A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee will state it. 

Mr. GORE. If the Chair should hold, 
because of the language in the unani- 
mous-consent agreement entered into 
earlier today, which has a clause “that 
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the usual rules be followed,” that the 
unanimous-consent order of yesterday, 
including the limitation of time, includ- 
ing the usual rule that an amendment 
thus agreed to with respect to time can 
only be amended by consent, is vitiated 
or vacated, would not the Chair then, by 
logic, be compelled to hold that that 
self-same clause, “that the usual rules 
be followed,” applying to another amend- 
ment offered and to debate, would require 
a holding that the usual rules be followed 
and include debate upon an amendment? 

The senior Senator from Tennessee 
feels that the Chair is meeting itself com- 
ing back. 

Therefore, the further parliamentary 
inquiry: If the Chair holds, on the one 
hand, that the order of earlier today in- 
stalled the following of the usual rules, it 
seems to me that the same language 
would apply to debate upon an amend- 
ment offered—would apply, indeed, to an 
appeal from the ruling of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair’s ruling conforms to the usual 
rules of the Senate whereby a unani- 
mous-consent agreement has been en- 
tered for a fixed time to vote, and per- 
fecting amendments have been allowed 
without debate at the end of that time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wonder whether it 
would be feasible to suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Texas, in view of the hubbub 
which has developed, that he ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his perfect- 
ing amendment at this time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed to 
withdraw my perfecting amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. Thus the appeal falls. 

Several Senators called for a vote. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The 3 OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MILLER. If the vote is favorable 
to the pending amendment, would an 
amendment then lie which would delete 
material contained in the perfecting 
amendment just withdrawn? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
has already ruled that other amendments 
would be in order. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
Jackson-Tower amendment. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “aye.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” Therefore, 
I withhold my vote. 

The rolleall was concluded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. ee zeng the Senator from 
Georgia - RUSSELL] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
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Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fan- 
NINJ, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Har- 
FIELD], and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Younc] are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from ee (Mr. HATFIELD] would vote 

On this vote, the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Fannin] is paired with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AREN]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Arizona 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 50, as follows: 


[No. 218 Leg.] 

YEAS—43 
Allott Hansen Magnuson 
Anderson Harris Miller 
Baker den Montoya 
Bennett Hickenlooper Morton 
Boggs Murphy 
Brooke Hollings Pastore 
Byrd, Va. Pearson 
Cannon Inouye Percy 
Curtis J Scott 
Dirksen Javits Sparkman 
Dodd — N.C. Stennis 

ennedy, Mass. Talmadge 
Eastland Kuchel Thurmond 
Fong Lausche - Tower 
Griffin 

NAYS—50 
Bartlett Hart Muskie 
Bayh Hartke Nelson 
Bible Holland Pell 
Brewster Jordan,Idaho Prouty 
Burdick Kennedy, N.Y. Pro: 
Byrd, W. Va. Long, Mo. Randolph 
Carlson Long, La. Ribicoff 
Case Smathers 
Church McClellan Smith 
Clark McGovern Spong 
Cooper McIntyre Symington 
Cotton Metcalf Tydings 
Ellender Mondale Wiliams, N.J. 
Ervin Monroney Wiliams, Del, 
Fulbirght Morse Yarborough 
Gore Young, Ohio 
Gruening Mundt 

NOT VOTING—7 
Aiken Mansfield Russell 
Fannin McGee Young, N. Dak. 
Hatfield 
So Mr. Jackson’s amendment was 

rejected. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield, so that I 
may suggest that the Chamber be cleared 
except for those who have to be here to 
attend to the business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chamber will be cleared of all attachés 
and staff except those necessary for the 
conduct of official business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the meantime, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, and would hope that the 
Chamber would be cleared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will please assist in 
clearing the Chamber of all those who 
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do not have official business in this 
E. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeled to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I do not 
intend to object—is this the same amend- 
ment which was just defeated, with the 
deletion of that section 3? 

Mr. TOWER. It is precisely the same 
amendment which was just defeated, 
with the deletion of subsection (b) (3) of 
section 524. That is to say, it is a dele- 
tion of the word “or” on line 15, on page 
2, and then the deletion of the language 
in lines 16 through 22 in its entirety. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. President, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The amendment offered by Mr. TOWER 
is as follows: 

On page 50, strike out lines 15, 16, and 
17, and insert in lieu thereof “strike out 
‘section 508’ and substitute section 526’.”. 

On page 50, beginning with line 20, strike 
out all through Line 5 on page 52, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(h) Add the following new sections after 
the new section 523: 

“Sec. 524. GENERAL AUTHORITY FOR 
Creprr Sanrs.—(a) The President may use 
funds available under this part to finance 
sales of defense articles and defense services 
to any friendly foreign country or interna- 
tional organization on such terms and con- 
ditions as he may determine. 

b) In carrying out this section the 
President may— 

“*(1) acquire defense articles and defense 
services from any source for ‘sale by the 
United States Government to purchasing 
countries or international organizations; or 

“*(2) make disbursements on behalf of 
purchasing countries or international orga- 
nizations for defense articles and defense 
services procured directly from suppliers by 
purchasing countries or international or- 
ganizations upon agreement of the purchas- 
ing countries or international organizations 
to reimburse the U.S. Government. 

“ ‘Sec. 525. GUARANTEES.—-(a) The President 
may guarantee, insure, coinsure, and rein- 
sure any individual, corporation, partnership, 
or other association doing business in the 
United States against political and credit 
risks of nonpayment in connection 
with credit sales financed by such individual, 
corporation, partnership or other association 
for defense articles and defense services pro- 
cured in the United States by any friendly 
country or international organization. 

„p) In issuing guarantees, insurance, 
coinsurance, and reinsurance, the President 
may enter into contracts with exporters, in- 
surance companies, financial institutions, or 
others, or groups thereof, and where appro- 
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priate may employ any of the same to act 
as agent in the issuance and servicing of such 
guarantees, insurance, coinsurance, and re- 
insurance, and the adjustment of claims 
arising thereunder. Fees and premiums shall 
be charged in connection with contracts of 
guaranty, insurance, coinsurance, and re- 
insurance (excluding contracts with any 
agency of the United States Government). 
Obligations shall be recorded against the 
funds available for credit sales under this 
part in an amount not less than 26 per 
centum of the contractual liability related 
to any guaranty, insurance, coinsurance, and 
reinsurance issued pursuant to this part and 
the funds so obligated together with fees 
and premiums shall constitute a single re- 
serve for the payment of claims under such 
contracts. Any guarantees, insurance, co- 
insurance, and reinsurance issued pursuant 
to this part shall be considered contingent 
obligations backed by the full faith and 
credit of the United States of America.’ 

“(i) Section 508, which relates to reim- 
bursements, is amended as follows: 

“(1) Section 508 is redesignated as sec- 
tion 526. 

“(2) In such new section 526, strike out 
‘furnish military assistance on cash or credit 
terms’ and substitute ‘finance sales’.” 

Renumber the following subsections of 
section 201 of the bill accordingly. 

On page 54, line 14, strike out the word 
“subsection” and insert in lieu thereof “sub- 
sections”. 

On page 55, line 4, strike out the quota- 
tion marks. 

On page 55, between lines 4 and 5, in- 
sert the following: 

(e) In order to assure that the programs 
authorized by this chapter do not encour- 
age military expenditures by less developed 
friendly countries which impair their eco- 
nomic development or which increase arms 
races among such countries, no credit sale 
to a less developed friendly country shall 
be made under the provisions of section 524 
and no guarantee of a credit sale to a less 
developed friendly country shall be issued 
under the provisions of section 525 unless 
such credit sale or guarantee has been ap- 
proved in advance by the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense. In no event 
shall the aggregate net amount outstand- 
ing at any time of liabilities and obligations 
of the United States arising out of any 
such credit sales and guaranties of credit 
sales to less developed friendly countries be 
more than $300,000,000 in excess of the ag- 
gregate net amount outstanding on July 1, 
1967. For the purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘less developed’ countries shall 
mean those countries designated by the 


of State shall submit quar- 
terly reports to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate on the im- 
plementation of this subsection.” 

On page 62, line 6, immediately after 
“635” insert (e)“. 

On page 62, strike out line 7. 

On page 62, line 8, strike out (1) Subsec- 
tion (e) is”. 

On page 62, strike out lines 17 and 18. 

On page 63, lines 14 and 15, strike out “, or 
the guaranty of a sale,“. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have 
asked that further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with, because this is 
the Jackson amendment, bu. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will please suspend. 

Will Senators please take their seats 
now, and have quiet in the Chamber? 
We must have order. 

The Senator from Texas may proceed. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the effect 
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of my amendment would be to eliminate 
the new language which would have been 
placed in the Foreign Assistance Act, 
which would have empowered the Presi- 
dent to purchase promissory notes from 
private suppliers of arms to foreign 
countries. The reason discretionary au- 
thority was asked for was that it was 
felt a number of countries would prefer 
to deal directly with suppliers rather 
than with the Government of the United 
States. But this seemed to be the princi- 
pal objection on the part of the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, and 
others. Therefore, we propose to reoffer 
the Jackson amendment with the dele- 
tion of that discretionary authority, so 
that it would not be present in the Jack- 
son amendment, and the President would 
have no such discretionary authority. 

What we would in effect be doing 
would be restoring the existing language 
of the Foreign Assistance Act so that we 
would not be destroying the means of 
financing by which we enable some of our 
less developed friends to defend them- 
selves. 

Mr. President, I think it is tremen- 
dously important that we maintain this 
system of financing, or we are going to 
find ourselves in very serious difficulty 
with the peripheral countries around the 
Soviet Union and China. 

I am very hopeful that with the re- 
moval of this apparently odious pro- 
vision to many Senators, that the Senate 
as a whole will reconsider and act favor- 
ably on the amendment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. My good friend from Texas men- 
tioned my name. He is right. I would 
prefer to see this amendment without the 
clause, which he proposes to take out 
but prefer most the Church revolving 
fund effort to eliminate said fund. 

On the other hand, I know he wants 
me to be frank with him and with the 
Senate. I prefer no amendment. The 
reason is clear. There are many ways the 
United States can give military aid to 
any country. There are many ways the 
United States can lend money to coun- 
tries for military aid or provide military 
aid on any basis. 

All that we who looked into this care- 
fully want to do is to take the Export- 
Import Bank out of the military supply 
business. It was not conceived for that 


purpose. 

Incidentally, people formerly closely 
connected with the Bank pled with us 
that this be done. 

I thank my able colleague for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I do want 
to hasten to advise the Senator that I 
did not mean to imply that the Senator 
from Missouri had changed his mind on 
the matter, but that this was an objec- 
tive. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
have the highest regard for the Senator 
from Texas. He knows that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Missouri, of course, is 
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particularly well qualified on this sub- 
ject, because he held some of the prin- 
cipal hearings on this matter. His sub- 
committee developed much of this in- 
formation. So his views are especially 
significant. 

I want to join in saying that, while 
these particular sections are objection- 
able, that by no means makes the whole 
amendment less objectionable. 

I want to explain that this particular 
subsection of the Jackson amendment, 
and now the Tower amendment, was not 
discussed in the committee, although it 
was in the bill sent up by the administra- 
tion. The Church amendments, which 
struck out all the provisions for credit 
sales, was adopted and therefore the re- 
quest for authority for purchase of prom- 
issory notes was moot and was not dis- 
cussed. That is why this provision con- 
cerning the purchase of promissory 
notes was not discussed. 

It is an important element, buf by no 
means the main one. 

It seems to me, that having discussed 
the whole matter yesterday and today, 
and having just voted, the issue has been 
discussed thoroughly. I think it would be 
well to have a showdown on this matter 
by a motion to table. Therefore I make 
that motion and = ask for the yeas and 
nays—— 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that motion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will withhold it. I 
did not wish to cut off debate. I thought 
we had had a long debate on it. I will 
withhold the motion for a moment. 

Mr. MILLER. I am sure the Senator 
was not intending to close off debate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thought we had 
adequately debated it. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 
had already arranged with proponents 
of the amendment to amend it. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa would appreciate it if the 
Senator from Arkansas would give him 
the opportunity to do it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To offer an amend- 
ment to that amendment? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. Otherwise the Sen- 
ator from Iowa will be compelled to offer 
another amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will withhold that 
motion. I did not know there was an 
amendment to the amendment. I thought 
this amendment, being so similar to the 
amendment we acted on, had been ade- 
quately covered and that we should have 
a showdown vote. 

I withhold my motion. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to the pending 
amendment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment to the amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 1, line 10, after the word “may” 
to insert “, upon his determination that it 
is in the national security interest and his 
report of such determination (within thirty 
days after making the same) to the Senate 
and House of Representatives,”; and on page 
2, line 23, after the word “may” to insert 
“, upon his determination that it is in the 
national security fnterest and his report of 
such determination (within thirty days after 
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the same) to the Senate and House 
of Representatives,”; 


Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, I have 
discussed the amendment to the pend- 
ing amendment with both the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. The 
amendment is amendable to them. 

For the benefit of the Senate, I would 
like to point out what my amendment 
does. My amendment now puts the 
amendment foursquare with the lan- 
guage in the Export-Import Bank bill 
which we voted on and accepted last 
week. 

Last week, the bill which we passed 
provided that the Bank, in the exercise 
of its functions of guaranteeing and ex- 
tending credit, could do so whenever the 
President of the United States deter- 
mines that such guarantees and other 
activities would be in the national secur- 
ity interest and reports such determina- 
tion within 30 days after making the 
same to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

My amendment to the pending amend- 
ment does the same thing with respect 
to section 524 in the pending amend- 
ment. It now reads, if the amendment 
is adopted, that— 

The President may, upon his determina- 
tion that it is in the national security in- 
terest and upon his report to the Senate 
and House of Representatives within 30 days, 
bes funds available . to finance sales 
and... 


Similarly, with respect to section 525: 
that the President may guarantee, insure, 
and so forth, upon his determination 
that it is in the national security in- 
terest, and a report to the Senate and 
House of Representatives within 30 days 
thereafter. 

Mr. President, I suggest two things. 
First of all, this language ties in pre- 
cisely with the action taken by the Sen- 
ate with respect to the Export-Import 
Bank bill. The language is identical. I 
think this satisfies some of the problems 
of my friends serving on the Foreign 
Relations Committee, because it requires 
the President to submit a report to the 
Congress within 30 days. It avoids some 
of the complaints that certain Members 
of Congress have not been kept advised 
as to what was going on. This is the rea- 
son why the language was put in the 
Export-Import Bank bill. 

Second, it does have a standard that 
these guarantees and loans for arms 
purposes cannot be extended just on 
somebody’s whim, but they have to be 
on a national security interest, the same 
standard we wrote into the Export- 
Import Bank bill. 

I suggest that, if my amendment is 
adopted, then the pending amendment 
will be on all fours with the Export- 
Import Bank bill which passe the 
Senate. 

I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment, 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am per- 
fectly willing and prepared to accept the 
amendment to my amendment by the 
Senator from Iowa. I believe it does 
tighten up the measure and does perfect 
it to a great extent. Therefore I am pre- 
pared to accept it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas so modify his 
amendment? 

Mr. TOWER. I so modify it to include 
that language. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not see that it makes much difference. 
The Senate has had a long debate on this 
question. We decided previously as to 
whether this fund should be the vehicle 
for credit sales. The Senate decided not 
to reinstate the revolving fund authority. 
I do not see any reason to debate the 
issue further. 

I am prepared to move to table. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 30 seconds? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] made 
my argument for me. He made it before 
the Foreign Relations Committee. He 
made it on the floor of the Senate this 
afternoon, as to the variety of ways that 
sales and grants and loans can be made 
at the top level. All we seek to do is to 
eliminate the revolving fund, which gives 
the policymaking to the Pentagon in con- 
nection with sales. Other officials in- 
volved in this matter made clear they 
think that is not wise. All we say is elimi- 
nate the power of the Pentagon to in- 
volve itself in arms sales. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Particularly when 
the sales are made to underdeveloped 
countries to whom we are giving aid, it 
makes no sense to sell them sophisticated 
weapons at the same time we are giving 
them economic aid with which to pay 
for them. This is self-defeating. As a 
matter of policy, that is what we deter- 
mined. It was not on the details that 
the committee based its decision; nor 
was the vote here. It was on the policy 
involved. 

I think it is perfectly proper for me 
to move to table. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that motion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; if the Senator 
has something further to say. I thought 
he had completed his statement. 

Mr. TOWER. The Senate last week, 
by a vote of 48 to 40, expressed its de- 
sire as to continuing this means of fi- 
nancing arms purchases by defeating 
the Mundt amendment to the Export- 
Import Bank bill. Apparently a lot of 
objection was raised with respect to this 
matter. I am not convinced that this 
does not meet the principal objection 
of Senators, the fact of the purchasing 
of promissory notes of private suppliers 
of armaments. 

As a matter of fact, the bulk of the 
argument against the Jackson amend- 
ment was from Senators who were on 
that committee; and I think it should 
be thoroughly understood by every Sena- 
tor here that that provision has been 
removed, and we are going back essen- 
tially to the same thing we were talking 
about when we debated the Ellender 
amendment here last week. 

I think that, in the light of the differ- 
ence between the vote on the Ellender 
amendment and on the Jackson amend- 
ment, this was probably the principal 
objection. Therefore, I submit that the 
principal objection has been removed, 
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and this amendment should be adopted, 
or we are going to find ourselves in seri- 
ous trouble in various parts of the world. 

I further submit, Mr. President, that 
this is anathema to our efforts to get 
other countries to assume a larger pro- 
portion of the burden of defending them- 
selves. If we are going to withdraw into 
a shell of isolation, if we are going to 
support Joe McCarthy’s idea of a fortress 
America, and shun responsibilities all 
over the world, then why do we not say 
so, and enunciate that as a policy? 

As long as we have underdeveloped 
countries in this world which genuinely 
want to be free and self-determining, 
and want to be able to defend them- 
selves; as long as we have countries 
spending even a much higher proportion 
of their budget and gross national prod- 
uct on means to defend themselves than 
the United States, I submit we should 
make it as easy as possible for them to 
obtain the necessary arms to defend 
themselves. 

Much has been said about prolifera- 
tion of arms races all over the world. If 
we do not have some influence over the 
arms programs of these various coun- 
tries, we will not be able to do anything 
to forestall arms races. By making our- 
selves the supplier of arms to some of the 
underdeveloped countries that need 
them, we put ourselves in the position of 
being able to influence their arms policy. 
I believe in the long run that is produc- 
tive of less armament rather than more 
armament, because in many instances, 
when applications have been made for 
arms, they have been rejected. We have 
rejected more applications than we have 
approved. In many instances, we have 
convinced them that they should take, 
perhaps, a less sophisticated type of 
armament at a lower price, at much less 
drain on their domestic economies. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have the floor. 

I see no use in confusing the debate 
further by bringing in the Ellender 
amendment or the Export-Import Bank. 
That has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion before us. That was an amendment 
to the basic statute for the Export- 
Import Bank. The pending amendment 
does not affect the Export-Import Bank. 
This has to do with the Pentagon’s au- 
thority for maintaining a revolving fund. 

We have finished the basic debate on 
the Jackson amendment. I see no use in 
prolonging it. This is not the same issue, 
by any means, as that involved in the 
Ellender amendment. It is simply the 
question of whether or not the Pentagon 
should continue to guarantee sales and 
extend credit through use of the revolv- 
ing fund. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr: FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it is 
unusual for the Senator from Texas and 
me to be in disagreement on matters af- 
fecting the security of the United States. 
Let me assure him that I always listen 
with respect to his thinking on these 
subjects. ; 

There is no question in the minds of 
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any of us but that we would wish to give 
or sell arms wherever we believe it is in 
the interest of the United States to do so. 
But I know that the Senator from 
Texas will agree with me we do not wish 
to have that done without the knowledge 
of Congress, let alone without its ap- 
proval. 

The Alliance for Progress, aid in Cen- 
tral and South America was presented 
on the floor of the Senate as economic 
aid. There was emphasis on the fact 
there would be no military aid, grants, or 
loans. 

When the able Senator from Idaho, 
one might say, removed the veils from 
these operation of the Export-Import 
Bank, there was great resistance to the 
publication of the names of the countries 
involved. That was overcome. The names 
were published. Then the people of the 
United States and the Congress itself 
found out who was getting the aid under 
the loans. 

To our surprise, we found that Chile, 
Venezuela, Brazil, Argentina, and even 
Peru were receiving military equipment 
through this device. 

One further point. For some time, the 

able senior Senator from Oregon and 
others protested heavy additions to the 
soft loan window in the World Bank and 
IDA. 
When IDA was presented on this floor, 
it was stated that these were going to 
be soft loans to countries in Central and 
South America. 

When the loans became public, how- 
ever, we found that 60 percent of all the 
loans were to India, and 20 percent to 
Pakistan, so that not only were 80 per- 
cent of the loans of IDA to those two 
countries, but there was only one small 
loan in the entire IDA package made at 
that time to either Central or South 
America, and that was made to the 
country which probably needed it least— 
Venezuela. 

So my argument against this develop- 
ment in support of the position of the 
committee is first that the Export-Im- 
port Bank is not the proper place to 
handle such loans, and at the risk of 
repetition, I am supported in that belief 
by people who know at least as much 
about the Bank as any of us in the Sen- 
ate. 

Second, although I agree with the 
Senator from Texas that there are many 
cases where we would want to furnish 
military support to other countries, I be- 
lieve this should be done with the knowl- 
edge and approval of the Congress. 

There was testimony, to the surprise 
of many of us that sales would not have 
been known by Congress for 6 to 8 
months after the consummation of the 
sale, except for hearings in the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. I merely want to ask 
the question whether this amendment is 
related at all to the situation in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, not necessarily 
the Middle East. Let me try to make it 
as clear as I can. 

The Church amendment, which the 
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Jackson amendment sought to undo, 
deals only with sales financed out of the 
revolving fund. In the bill and the act 
there is authority for some $941 million 
in military aid that the President can 
provide to countries in the Middle East 
or wherever he likes. 

We do not seek to say, “You shall not 
give it here or there.” All the Church 
amendment does, is to repeal the au- 
thority for the revolving credit fund. 
Under this system the Defense Depart- 
ment obtains financing for arms sales to 
foreign countries through the Export- 
Import Bank through the “country X” 
arrangement, giving the Pentagon a very 
freewheeling operation to sell vast 
quantities of arms to underdeveloped 
countries. 

This system is not used for sales to 
countries like France or England, but to 
the poor countries, the countries we are 
supposed to be helping economically. 

So arms salesmen go out and sell to 
them; it is very good business. Then we 
turn around and give those same coun- 
tries economic aid, which goes to a great 
extent, to pay for the purchase of the 
arms. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, since this 
matter was originally before my com- 
mittee, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; I yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee, who held ex- 
tensive hearings on this very subject. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, as I see it, 
there is one principle involved here, and 
that is whether there is to be available 
a multimillion-dollar revolving fund to 
be used in ways about which Congress 
has very little information. 

This is what caused us to have great 
concern in the hearings. As the hearing 
records will demonstrate, Congress 
learned almost by accident of sales 
financed through the revolving fund to 
both sides of some conflicts. 

We learned that, through the use of 
this revolving fund, an armaments race 
had been set off between countries in 
Latin America. It was precisely to cor- 
rect what we thought was an abuse of 
discretionary authority that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CxurcH] was offered, which is now 
sought to be undone. 

If the Government wishes to pursue 
this policy of supplying arms on a credit 
basis, or otherwise, to countries around 
the world, it then seems to me that it 
should come to Congress each year for 
authorization and for appropriations. 
This is what is involved here: The pre- 
rogatives of Congress. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we are 
living in a very sensitive world. These 
emergencies arise sometimes overnight 
and have to be met very expeditiously. 

I realize that Congress has a very im- 
portant role to play. However, I under- 
stand that the revolving fund is obli- 
gated and does become greatly obligated 
from time to time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is $384 mil- 
lion in the revolving funds. 

Mr. PASTORE. We then have a situa- 
tion in which we discover overnight that 
Russia is giving a tremendous amount 
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of armament to the Middle Eastern 
countries and we want to counteract 
this gift. 

Would this provision frustrate the ad- 
ministration in the carrying out of poli- 
cy in the event something of an emer- 
gency nature arose which might be a 
threat to the security of our Nation or 
to the peace of the world? 

Mr. GORE. The answer, I believe, is 
“No.” There are many ways in which 
arms can be supplied. One of those is 
through the President’s emergency fund. 
But here we are talking about a huge 
fund, a $384 million revolving fund. The 
fund keeps growing without Congress be- 
ing adequately informed about its use. 
The committee felt that the proper role 
was for Congress to be informed and to 
exercise its responsibility in the usual 
way. 

We did not feel that we had been prop- 
erly informed. In fact, the record so 
shows. As read into the Recorp yester- 
day, Mr. Kuss in response to a question 
by the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] acknowledged that jet 
bomber planes would be sold to a country 
and delivered, and that some 9 months 
later Congress might learn about it. 

Is that the proper role for the legisla- 
tive branch to play? It seemed to the 
committee, by a 2-to-1 vote, that the re- 
volving fund should not be used in a 
manner such as it had been used. 

This did not mean that we were closing 
the doors to our arsenal to our friends. 

There are many ways in which they 
can be supplied with arms. Indeed, in 
the pending bill $391 million are being 
authorized for military assistance. There 
are other sources under the Foreign As- 
sistance Act. 

We are not trying to cut that out. What 
the committee was trying to do was to 
keep within the jurisdiction of the Con- 
gress of the United States the function 
which the Constitution assigned to it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
is exactly the same issue that we dis- 
cussed on the other amendment. If it 
were not for that one very small item, of 
course, it would be subject to a point of 
order. 

I think we ought to have a vote. 

Mr. President, I move to table the 
amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arkansas to lay on the 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] as modified. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee] and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
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Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fan- 
nin], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Hatriretp] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. FANNIN] is paired with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Arizona 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 48, as follows: 


[No. 219 Leg.] 
YEAS—46 
Bartlett Gruening Moss 
Bayh Hartke Nelson 
Bible Holland Pell 
Brewster Jordan, N.C Proxmire 
Burdick Kennedy, N.Y. Randolph 
Byrd, Va Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va. Mansfield Smathers 
Case McCarthy Smith 
Church McClellan Spong 
Clark McGovern Symington 
Cooper McIntyre Tydings 
Cotton Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Ellender Mondale Williams, Del. 
Monroney Yarborough 
Fulbright Morse Young, Ohio 
Gore 
NAYS—48 
Allott Harris Miller 
Anderson Hart Montoya 
Baker Hayden Morton 
Bennett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Boggs Hill Murphy 
Brooke Hollings Muskie 
Cannon Hruska Pastore 
Carlson Inouye Pearson 
Curtis Jackson Percy 
Dirksen Javits Prouty 
d Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Dominick Kennedy, Mass. Sparkman 
Eastland Kuchel Stennis 
Fong Lausche Talmadge 
Griffin Long, La. Thurmond 
Hansen Magnuson Tower 
NOT VOTING—6 
Aiken Hatfield Russell 
Fannin McGee Young, N. Dak. 


So the motion to table Mr. Tower’s 
amendment, as modified, was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair). The ques- 
tion recurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas, as modified. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
thought that everyone had exhausted the 
debate on that question. It was identical 
to the other proposal with minor excep- 
tions. I have no objection to debating 
the matter further if that is what the 
Senate wants. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I know 
that a number of Senators were not 
present at the time the Senator from 
Texas accepted a modification in the 
form of an amendment by me. My modi- 
fication would provide that these activi- 
ties through the revolving fund and the 
guarantee program can be carried on 
only upon a determination by the Presi- 
dent, that it is in the national security 
interest, and his report to the Congress 
within 30 days. 

Mr. President, I know there are many 
Senators who have been concerned about 
the President, the Pentagon, or someone 
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else not keeping Congress advised; but if 
the amendment is agreed to it would be a 
matter of law that within 30 days Con- 
gress must be advised and the President, 
before any activity could be carried out, 
must make a determination that it is in 
the national security interest. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have ex- 
amined the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa. I wish to inquire of him if 
one such determination, one such report, 
would not have the effect 30 days after 
passage of the Jackson amendment of 
reinstating the revolving fund? In other 
words, in order to bring the entire $384 
million revolving fund into effect, the 
President merely must say that it is in 
the national interest and advise the Con- 
gress. Then, all we have done would 
amount to nothing except to have 30-day 
suspension in use of the revolving fund. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I think 
the question of the Senator is well put, 
but lest there be any doubt in the matter 
I think it would do violence to the Eng- 
lish language to so interpret it. 

The intent of the amendment is that 
the President must make a determina- 
tion with respect to all activities. With 
respect to section 524, the President may 
use these funds to finance sales to any 
free foreign country or international or- 
ganization, and the intention would be 
to make a determination that it is in the 
national security interest with respect to 
each friendly nation and each such in- 
ternational organization, and so report 
in each such transaction to the Congress 
within 30 days. The same interpreta- 
tion would so apply with respect to the 
guarantee activities. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I would con- 
cur in the Senator’s intention, but I re- 
spectfully suggest his amendment does 
not so provide. 

Mr. MILLER. I wish to say to my good 
friend, the Senator from Tennessee, that 
I do not know how else the amendment 
could be drafted. I would think the legis- 
lative intention behind the colloquy we 
are having now would make it eminently 
clear to the administrators of the pro- 
gram and the President as to what our in- 
tention is. 

Mr. GORE. The rule of interpretation 
is that intent is not examined unless there 
is ambiguity with respect to the meaning 
of the language. If the Senator will ex- 
amine his amendment he will see only 
one such finding and report is required 
with respect to his bringing into full op- 
eration the $384 million revolving fund, 
the use of which the committee found 
reason to complain about and led to the 
adoption of the amendment in the bill. 

Mr. MILLER. I believe that another 
rule of legislative interpretation is that 
it will not be interpreted in a manner to 
be inconsistent or contrary to reason. If 
these loans are to be made over a period 
of a year, and the amendment requires 
that in 30 days Congress must be noti- 
fied, how could the President satisfy that 
requirement by making a report for these 
loans made during the entire year? He 
would have to come every 30 days with a 
report. 
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I believe my interpretation is proper, 
but in case there is doubt, our colloquy 
should clear it up. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the Senator from Iowa, in all 
good humor, that the issue here is not 
whether or not Congress should be in- 
formed after the President acts. The issue 
is whether or not Congress is to continue 
to give its sanction to the use of a re- 
volving fund which has caused our sale 
of arms to underdeveloped countries to 
go up thirteenfold in 5 years. 

All the committee wants to do is to ex- 
ercise some degree of congressional sur- 
veillance over our military assistance 
around the world. The committee ob- 
jected to the use of the fund as a funnel 
for rapidly expanding sales to under- 
developed countries against what the 
committee thought was the best interests 
of the United States. This has nothing to 
do with reporting back to Congress. This 
has to do with whether or not we want 
to keep our military assistance program 
reasonable. This bill, as reported by the 
committee, and existing law, contain four 
different provisions that will permit the 
Pentagon not only to grant arms aid to 
any foreign country, as the President de- 
termines, but also to give easy credit to 
finance the sale of military equipment. 

There are three provisions in the bill 
and the law that relate to credit. One 
provision would permit the President to 
extend credit up to 3 years. Another pro- 
vision would permit drawing down up to 
$300 million in equipment from Depart- 
ment stocks for arms aid. On top of that, 
there is a contingency fund; and on top 
of that, the regular military grant assist- 
ance program. 

The committee is not undermining the 
arms assistance program. We are only 
trying to establish effective congressional 
surveillance over the program. The com- 
mittee found great abuse in the use of the 
revolving fund. 

The Senate, a few moments ago, voted 
to sustain the committee. One little 
paragraph has now been stricken and a 
reporting requirement for the President 
to come back and tell us what he has 
done with the revolving fund has been 
added. Now, we are asked to reverse our- 
selves. I suggest that the real issue is 
whether or not the Committee on For- 
eign Relations is to be sustained in its 
effort to reestablish adequate congres- 
sional surveillance and control over the 
military assistance program, That is the 
issue. The Senate decided, just a few 
moments ago, that it would support the 
committee and reassert congressional re- 
sponsibility. Now, are we going to turn 
around, within one-half hour, and re- 
verse the decision by simply adding a 
reporting requirement to make the Presi- 
dent tell us how he used the fund? If we 
do, we have abdicated what should be 
our continuing responsibility and we 
would be reversing a decision we have 
made just a few moments ago. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Idaho 
has, I think, put his finger on the issue 
and that is the issue of whether or not 
Congress is going to maintain proper sur- 
veillance. There is no Senator more de- 
sirous of that purpose than the Senator 
from Iowa; but he makes light of the 
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amendment which would require the 
President to report to the Congress 
within 30 days after his determination 
that these activities, each one of them, 
are in the national security interest. 
That is the heart of the amendment. 
That is the only way Congress could 
maintain proper surveillance. I cannot 
understand why the Senator from Idaho 
would say that a vote in favor of this 
amendment would be a repudiation or 
reversal of an amendment which did not 
contain that requirement. It is the heart 
of the amendment as it now stands, and 
it was not in there when we voted a few 
minutes ago. 

Mr. CHURCH. There is a legendary 
bird called the goony bird, which is al- 
leged to fly backwards. He is said to be 
uninterested in where he is going. He is 
curious only as to where he has been. 

My concept of congressional surveil- 
lance is not to look backwards. To ask 
for no more than a report to Congress 
as to how public funds have been used 
is not to exercise surveillance. That is not 
the proper discharge of the role assigned 
to Congress under the Constitution. 

The issue is whether we should con- 
tinue to permit this revolving fund to be 
used as the funnel for rapid extension 
easy-credit sales to underdeveloped 
countries. 

The committee, by a vote of 12 to 6, 
felt that the policy has been wrong, that 
our dispersal of arms around the world 
has gotten out of control, and that it has 
frequently backfired against the best in- 
terests of the United States and, there- 
fore, we should tighten up on the pro- 
gram. 

Closer congressional supervision re- 
quires that they first tell us how they plan 
to disburse the arms, where they are to 
be placed, whether by sale or grant. Only 
then will we be in a position to know 
whether we want to give our continuing 
approval to the program or make changes 
in it. 

I submit that this responsibility can- 
not be adequately discharged if the only 
function of Congress is to be told after- 
wards how the money was spent. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator has pointed 
up the real difference here. Some Sena- 
tors want to be told first. Others, like my- 
self, believe that if we are told within 30 
days, that will give us ample opportunity 
to act, if we think the program is being 
abused, and that that will suffice for sur- 
veillance. I think both sides are working 
in the utmost good faith here, but I sug- 
gest to the Senator from Idaho that if re- 
ports are coming over to Congress within 
30 days after the fact, and if the facts do 
not gear in with the policy of Congress, 
then it will not take the Committee on 
Foreign Relations very long to report a 
bill which will inhibit the activity. But, 
we have not had one thing heretofore. 

Mr. CHURCH. I say to the Senator 
that we have just done this. The com- 
mittee has, by a vote of 12 to 6, after a 
studied review of the revolving fund, de- 
cided it should be liquidated in an or- 
derly way. The findings have been made. 
The matter has come before us year after 
year. Only after the committee had be- 
come convinced that there had been an 
abuse of the fund did we finally take 
steps to provide for its liquidation. 
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Mr. MILLER. The Senator might find, 
if these reports come over every 30 days, 
that abuse of the fund would be ended. 
That is what I am trying to say, that 
proper surveillance can be maintained I 
do not think we need to take a meat-ax 
approach to get the job done. If it could 
work this way, the Senator from Iowa 
would gladly vote for it, to do away com- 
pletely with the revolving fund approach. 
But I am hopeful that Congress will be 
satisfied the program will work properly. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Does not the Senator from 
Idaho recall the old adage that it is use- 
less to lock the door after the horse has 
gone? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes, I recall the adage. 

Mr. GORE. I am not sure it is entirely 
applicable here, but if what the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] says is the 
proper role of Congress, then Congress 
has already done that. We have pro- 
vided a large contingency fund under 
section 614, available for use by the Pres- 
ident. If this function is desired to be 
enlarged, such as the able Senator from 
Iowa describes, then let us enlarge this 
contingency fund. But here the contin- 
gency fund is subject to annual review 
by Congress. A revolving fund is not sus- 
ceptible to that kind of review. That is 
what is involved here. 

Now the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa would reinstate, as if Con- 
gress had taken no action, the revolving 
fund and require only one finding and 
one report. It is not one a year. The huge 
revolving fund of $384 million still would 
not require annual review. It still would 
not require surveillance by Congress. 

Mr. MILLER. I had hoped that the 
Senator from Tennessee would be satis- 
fied that the amendment is not going to 
get the job done by having one report a 
year. How could the President possibly 
satisfy the requirement of making just 
one report a year, when he has author- 
ized several sales over the period of 1 
year? The amendment would require a 
simple report within 30 days. He could 
not possibly do it. 

Mr. GORE. I do not wish to get into 
semantics but I respectfully suggest that 
I have read the Senator’s amendment and 
I do not believe it provides as the Senator 
so describes it. He says that is the intent, 
but the amendment does not so provide. 

Mr. MILLER. Let me ask the Senator 
this: Suppose that on September 1 of this 
year, the President made a determination 
that a sale to one of the underdeveloped 
countries was proper. Does the Senator 
think he could wait until September of 
1968 to make a report to Congress? The 
amendment requires that the report must 
come to Congress within 30 days. 

Mr. GORE. I can understand how the 
State Department could say that one 
report a year would satisfy. The point is 
the Senator’s amendment requires one 
report, and there are many countries. 

What I am trying to say is that if this 
country is to be called upon by the U.S. 
Government or the U.S. Congress to be 
the greatest merchants of death in ali 
history, then Congress should be fully 
aware of what is to be done before it hap- 
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pens and Congress should be able to let 
the people know what is being done. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me. I wanted to bring out the 
interpretation of this report. 

Let me add, that if there are several 
countries involved, I can see how one 
report within 30 days might embrace 
several countries, but to suggest that one 
annual report is going to cover all the 
transactions, I think does violence to the 
language. 

I thank the Senator from Idaho for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I get 
a little tired of hearing the argument ad- 
vanced that we do our job merely by not 
objecting to something the administra- 
tion may already have done. 

I was under the impression that when 
I was elected to this office, we determined 
policy and made up our minds first on 
what the policy of this Nation shall be 
pan R the administration should carry 

out. 

I think this general principle is ap- 
plicable to the present argument. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Maryland very much. 

Mr. President, I conclude by saying 
that the Pentagon has the management 
of the largest army, navy, and air force 
in the world. In addition, it possesses 
great sacks full of money which it can 
use, by way of grant or credit, to pro- 
mote the distribution of arms to foreign 
countries all around the globe. 

All we are asking is that the Pentagon 
be taken out of the banking business, 
not the military assistance business. The 
revolving fund is the feature of the pro- 
gram that has caused it to grow so rap- 
idly, and has taken it away from any 
meaningful control by Congress. And 
that is what is at issue. It is not the lack 
of reporting requirements either before 
or after the fact. Any Senator can find 
out where the money has gone, or how 
it is planned to go for next year. The 
problem is not one of reporting. The 
problem is whether we are going to leave 
the Pentagon in the banking business 
where it can operate this program be- 
yond the reach of Congress. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I think 
it is important for the Senate to prop- 
erly understand the real issue at stake 
in connection with the pending amend- 
ment. There are ample funds available 
to take care of the threat to the more 
developed countries. 

Reference has been made that there 
are funds in the bill for military assist- 
ance to deal with the situation in the 
Middle East. First of all, let us under- 
stand that the bulk of that money is 
already committed to take care of the 
military requirements, for example, of 
Greece, Turkey, Korea, and Formosa. 

What are we talking about? This 
amendment is directed against an undue 
limitation of aid and assistance to the 
underdeveloped countries. If one is to 
understand the problem, he has to ask 
whether there is a threat to our interests 


in the underdeveloped countries. Ob- 


viously, it is in this area, it is in this 
arena, where the struggle is going on in 
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the world today for the cause of free- 
dom. It is not in the developed coun- 
tries. That is not the main problem now. 
Western Europe is amply protected by 
the NATO shield. But we are talking 
about the struggle in the underdeveloped 
countries. It is in this area where, if we 
do not adopt this amendment, we will be 
tying our hands in trying to deal with 
this threat. This is precisely the problem 
before the U.S. Senate. 

The committee has placed the limita- 
tion on aid and assistance to the less- 
developed countries. No such limitation 
applies to the developed countries. 

I for one would like to see a situation 
in which no military -assistance would 
be needed for the less-developed coun- 
tries; but do we achieve that objective 
by tying the hands of the United States 
of America and of the Western World, 
but permitting the other side to move 
in with its own arms assistance? That 
is what we are talking about. Let us not 
misunderstand the issue. That is pre- 
cisely the issue we must face up to. 

I say the way to get at that problem 
is to get together with the big powers 
and see to it that there are agreements 
and arrangements by which no military 
aid will go from either side to the de- 
veloping areas. But do we have bargain- 
ing power, do we have the means to ob- 
tain an agreement, if we disarm uni- 
laterally? This is precisely the issue the 
U.S. Senate must understand if we are 
to vote intelligently on this question. 

There is no limitation of any of this 
aid to the developed countries, but the 
main threat to the Western World at the 
moment is not in the advanced or devel- 
oped countries. It is in the less-developed 
area that we must understand that as- 
sistance is needed, and may be needed. I 
hope we will provide to the executive 
branch at least the kind of flexibility that 
it needs in dealing with the threat from 
Communist states. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I subscribe to the re- 
marks just made by the Senator from 
Washington that the objective of disarm- 
ing resides with each one of us. I think 
it can be safely said that any one who 
can rationalize at all will declare that 
there ought to be disarmament around 
the world; but the question arises, Can 
the United States unilaterally achieve 
disarmament that will be consistent with 
its own security? We disarm those who 
want to stand by our side. Russia arms 
those who are opposed to us. We look 
down the road, and at the end of it we 
see our friends disarmed and our enemies 
equipped with implements of war. 

We cannot achieve disarmament uni- 
laterally, and any effort to do so is in- 
compatible with the security of the 
United States. 

I have heard words spoken here today 
about the United States being the No. 1 
monger of military equipment. I reject 
those statements as absolutely false. Our 
country is trying to secure disarmament. 
If we have not succeeded, it has not been 
our fault. It has been the stubborn atti- 
tude and the persistent objective of the 
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Communists to destroy the free nations 
of the world. 

How are they to achieve their objec- 
tive? It will not be by striking directly 
at the United States. Their objective will 
be to conquer the undeveloped nations, 
not only in the Far East but also in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

It is argued: Disarm and make certain 
that the underdeveloped countries do not 
procure arms. Something paradoxical 
has happened here in the last few days. 
When the Export-Import Bank bill was 
before us, the debate evolved as to 
whether or not we shall finance ma- 
terials to Communist countries. Votes 
were cast in favor of ‘financing ‘sales to 
Communist countries. True, the question 
dealt with nonstrategic materials; but 
we are now pondering whether we shall 
help the underdeveloped countries. 

In the Western Hemisphere, outside 
the United States, Cuba is the most pow- 
erful military government. In Central 
America especially, and also in South 
America, we are telling the underde- 
veloped nations, “You shall not have any 
military equipment,” although we know 
that Cuba is augmenting its military sup- 
plies regularly. If something should hap- 
pen in South America that would cause 
Cuba to go into Venezuela or into Co- 
lombia or Guatemala, and the United 
States tried to enter by giving aid, there 
would be condemnation from the floor of 
the Senate and the cry that America 
should stay out. So much for that item. 

Now I should like to invite attention 
toʻa subject that has not thus far been 
discussed. I have before me the January 
25, 1967, report on arms sales and foreign 
policy. The report was prepared by the 
staff of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. It discusses the transition from 
military grants to military sales. That 
aspect of the problem is important, be- 
cause it was argued in the Committee 
on Foreign Relations that we ought to 
indulge in the practice of sales rather 
than grants. What has happened? I 
shall read from the report, and I ask 
that Senators try to absorb the figures. 

The report states: 

It seems that at a moment of increasing 
Congressional oversight, the military grant 
assistance emphasis has shifted from these 
programs to a concentration on military sales. 


This is the transition: Quit granting, 
and starting making sales to reduce the 
final cost of supplying and helping our 
friends. When this transition took effect, 
the figures are as follows: In the fiscal 
years 1952 to 1961, the U.S. military 
grant aid programs and military sales 
amounted to a total value of $22 billion. 
These are the figures that are important: 
$17 billion in grants and $5 billion in 
sales. That was from 1952 to 1961. In 
8 of those years the White House was 
occupied by President Eisenhower. 

I read again: 

According to the Defense Department, the 
comparative amounts will be radically altered 
in the 1962-71 period. 

After another period of 10 years, the 
figures are $15 billion in military sales, 
and $7 billion in military grants. The 
figures are directly reversed. 
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In fiscal year 1961, for example, sales were 
43.4 percent of grant aid. In fiscal year 1966, 
sales stood at 235.1 percent above grants. 


The point I.am trying to make is that 
through prodding, the program was 
changed from predominately grants to 
predominately sales. 

Now we get down to the matter im- 
mediately before us: Shall we revert to 
the grant program? On these figures, I 
should like to repeat the exact status of 
the different programs. There are five 
programs. 

No. 1 is the grant program under AID. 
is that grant program, there is $391 mil- 

on. 

In the No. 2 program, under section 
X, I will say, there is $300 million avail- 
able for credits for not to exceed a period 
of 3 years. 

Program No. 3 contains $250 million 
for the extension of credit in terms with- 
in the discretion of the Department of 
Defense. 

No. 4 is the revolving fund program, 
which is involved in the debate today. 

No. 5 is the Export-Import Bank pro- 
gram. 

We have eliminated the $380 million 
that is in the revolving fund. That is out. 
Neither the Tower amendment nor the 
Jackson nor the Miller amendment is 
restoring that $380 million. Whatever we 
do on the amendment that is now pend- 
ing, the program will be reduced by $380 
million. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I think that cannot fol- 
low, if the effect of the Jackson amend- 
ment is to reinstate the revolving fund, 
because the revolving fund presently 
amounts to about $380 million. The ac- 
tion taken by the committee provides for 
the orderly liquidation of that fund. 

If that action is stricken, the Senator, 
I am sure, does not want to leave the im- 
pression that the $380 million has not 
been reinstated in the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Well, the program will 
come to an end. There has been $380 
million in it. It may not be liquidated 
immediately, but it will be in the ccurse 
of time. 

Mr. CHURCH. But I submit to the Sen- 
ator that if the amendment offered by 
the Senato: from Washington is adopted, 
the effect will be to reinstate the fund, 
and there is presently $380 million in the 
fund; how does it follow that you can 
reinstate the fund with $380 million in 
it, and not add to the amount of financ- 
ing authorized by this bill? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Jackson amend- 
ment will make possible an implementa- 
tion of the fund out of other moneys 
provided in the foreign aid bill. But there 
will be no money Coes one by us. 

Mr. CHURCH. is already $380 
million in the rote The Senator is in- 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator proposes 
to liquidate that amount. 

Mr. CHURCH. I repeat, with all re- 
spect, that the Senator is incorrect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I submit this question, 
then: Does the Senator contend that the 
money will still be there? 

Mr. CHURCH. I contend that if you re- 
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instate the fund, you reinstate the fund. 
What is the fund without the money 
that is in it? All the committee amend- 
ment does, in case it is sustained, is pro- 
vide for the orderly liquidation of the 
fund. The question is, Do we keep the 
fund or do we liquidate it? It is mislead- 
ing to say that the bill remains reduced 
by $380 million if we adopt the Jackson 
amendment, because precisely the oppo- 
site is true. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I submit 
that the Jackson amendment has nothing 
to do with money whatsoever; and I shall 
let Senator Jackson continue that argu- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wash- 
ington spoke about the undeveloped na- 
tions of the world. Are we to assume that 
when we say to them, “You shall not 
have military equipment,” they will abide 
by that judgment, and remain content? 

Can we say to Guatemala, or Vene- 
zuela, or Ecuador, or other nations in 
Central America, “You need no military 
equipment,” when they can look across 
the waters and see the Migs of Castro 
flying in the air, and are told about the 
tanks and the ground-to-air equipment, 
and the most modern conventional 
equipment? Can we say to them, “Quit 
worrying, you need no military equip- 
ment“? 

Perhaps the Senator can say it, but 
I cannot. If I were down there in Cen- 
tral America, and saw the military 
strength of Castro, and I were a citizen 
who loved my country, I would say, “We 
better get prepared, because one of these 
days he will descend upon us.” 

So argue with all your might. Disarm 
your friends, and allow your enemies to 
continue equipping themselves; I cannot 
go along with it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does the Senator 
know which country in South America is 
the greatest recipient of Soviet aid? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is a rhetorical 
question. Cuba is. Castro has more mili- 
tary equipment probably than all of the 
other 18 nations combined there. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Castro is not in 
South America. He is in the Caribbean. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. He is in the Caribbean, 
of course. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I said in South 
America. Which country has received 
this year over $100 million of Soviet aid 
a country which receives military aid 
from the United States? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Which country is it? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Brazil. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What would the Sen- 
ator propose to do—tell the other na- 
tions they should remain unarmed? 

Mr, SYMINGTON. I think Congress 
ought to have the right to know what 
the Defense Department does when it 
decides to distribute military aid and give 
it or sell it to other countries. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is what the 
amendment would provide. They will 
have to report every 30 days. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
make a very brief argument in opposi- 
tion to the point of view expressed by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
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Jacksox] and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LAUSCHE]. 

I say most respectfully that the issue 
before us is not the issue raised by the 
Senator from Washington or the Senator 
from Ohio. 

The issue before us is whether we will 
let a determination of the kind of mili- 
tary aid that will go into the underde- 
veloped countries of the world be de- 
termined by the Pentagon in the revolv- 
ing fund procedure that the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] has succeeded, in 
the Foreign Relations Committee, in ex- 
cluding from the bill, 

When the committee did this, we were 
perfectly aware of what the financial in- 
stitutions that have been involved in this 
discussion and debate thought. They 
shared the view of the committee. 

That is the issue. The issue is whether 
we will let the Pentagon Building exer- 
cise the great discretion that it has been 
permitted to exercise under the revolv- 
ing fund in determining the type of mili- 
tary aid that goes into the underdevel- 
oped countries. It has not been the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON], or the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], or the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Cxurcu], or any of the 
rest of us on the committee that doing 
away with this discretionary power on 
the part of the Pentagon Building means 
there would be no availability of military 
assistance to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

There is that availability. But that is 
not the issue here. As I pointed out in my 
speech this afternoon, we should not for- 
get that our total military aid program 
around the world adds up to the figure 
of $2.2 billion. It is a terrific military aid 
program. 

What is involved here in part is the 
type of military aid that is going into 
the underdeveloped countries through 
the Pentagon. 

We are dealing here with underdevel- 
oped countries. I do not limit my remarks 
to Latin America, but I will stress Latin 
America in my remarks, for I have lived 
with this problem for years as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Latin American 
Affairs. I shall get back to the Punta del 
Este conference. I refer to the surveil- 
lance requirement in regard to the ex- 
portation of arms out of Cuba. I will 
dwell on it for a moment now. 

There is a 24-hour, day-and-night sur- 
veillance of Cuba, and there has been 
ever since that famous Punta del Este 
Conference at which the Punta del Este 
agreement by the Organization of Amer- 
ican States was entered into to main- 
tain such a surveillance. 

I did not hear a word from the Sen- 
ator from Ohio about it. I am sure that 
as a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee he is aware of it. 

Castro does not have any success in 
really getting any arms into other Latin 
American countries. There is a cache of 
arms here and there that makes the 
headlines. But the reason that he has 
not had any success is that by land and 
air and sea he has been under surveil- 
lance ever since the Punta del Este con- 
ference. 

Mr. President, to bring up the Cuban 
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matter is always a bugaboo that some 
seem to think is good for 25 votes on the 
floor of the Senate every time it is raised. 
But Cuba has been held in check by the 
Organization of American States, and 
the chief participant in carrying out the 
surveillance has been our own country, 
and it should be. And we have helped 
supply the surveillance material for that 
operation. 

Mr. President, I do not like to see these 
non sequiturs brought into this debate 
to make a fear argument and give the 
impression that those of us who are seek- 
ing to do away with the revolving fund 
are in some way threatening the security 
of the Republic. Quite to the contrary. 

What we think we ought to be doing, 
through these other channels of supply- 
ing military aid, is to have Congress 
through its military committees and the 
White House through its State Depart- 
ment render a value judgment on the 
kind of military aid that is going to go 
into these underdeveloped countries. 

That is the basic issue. The kind of aid 
that the Pentagon is responsible for get- 
ting into these underdeveloped countries 
through the revolving fund is the kind of 
aid that in most instances should not 
go to them. 

As I said earlier today, when I spoke 
in opposition to the original amendment, 
let us take a look at what we are really 
doing under the revolving fund scheme. 
We are permitting the salesmen of the 
munitions makers, the warplane makers, 
Lockheed, Boeing, and Martin, and all 
the other manufacturers of military 
planes, and General Motors and West- 
inghouse and General Electric and all 
the others to send their salesmen into 
these underdeveloped countries to make 
an appeal to their military oligarchies 
and sell them the kind of equipment that 
ought not be sold to them. It is not what 
they need to maintain the internal se- 
curity of their country. But the U.S. Gov- 
ernment furnishes the credit for them. 
In the end, the U.S. Government will pay 
for them. 

Let me say that the Senator from Ore- 
gon, as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Latin American Affairs, defies any- 
one on the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions or in the Senate to point out any 
time when the Senator from Oregon has 
not been willing to support the kind of 
military aid that the experts tell us they 
need in order to maintain internal order 
and meet the threats of a Communist 
coup. 

As I stated this afternoon, give me any 
reason why we ought to be sending super- 
sonic planes, destroyers, submarines, 
tanks, or heavy field equipment to these 
countries. 

The salesmen are responsible. They 
then come to the Pentagon and get credit 
for it under the revolving fund. And we 
were not aware of that until recently. We 
find that they get credit for it. It is a 
form of subsidy on the part of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer for the kind of equipment 
that they should not have, the kind of 
equipment that is really a burden to 
them, the kind of equipment that main- 
tains their military juntas and oligarchies 
and plays right into the hands of the 
Communist threat. We have to deal with 
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the psychological problems in these coun- 
tries, too. All that we are saying, what 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] 
has been saying, and all that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri IMr. SYMINGTON] has 
been saying is that this is not the type 
of approach we ought to be making. 

Let me say I will rest my case with 
the former Secretary of the Air Force, 
the Senator from Missouri, who has come 
forward here and warned us of what I 
am now pointing out—that this is not 
the type of approach we ought to be 
making. 


We ought to supply them with equip- 
ment, and the elimination of this amend- 
ment would not prevent them from get- 
ting it. We ought to supply them with all 
the helicopters, small planes, rifles, pis- 
tols, and ammunition they need for the 
military police forces in their country to 
meet the threat of any uprising or Com- 
munist coup within their country. 

We are dealing here with people that 
have an annual per capita income in 
country after country of less than $300 
per person. 

They cannot possibly support, under 
their economy, the type of military 
equipment that is poured into them by 
the Pentagon Building. They need a dif- 
ferent type of equipment. It is the old 
case of building up the military ‘class. 

Lastly, let me say, watch out for let- 
ting the military in our country be given 
the discretionary power, through a re- 
volving fund, to determine foreign policy 
vis-a-vis military aid. I am perfectly 
willing to have it go through the proc- 
esses of the Government, without giving 
this special type of authority to the 
Pentagon Building. 

That is what the Senator from Idaho, 
the Senator from Missouri, and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas have been trying to 
point out to the Senate, and I am proud 
to be associated with them. 

I hope we will not walk down the 
mountain, now that we have once walked 
up to its pinnacle and planted the flag in 
protection of the economic interests of 
the American taxpayer. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I believe 
that we should emphatically reject the 
argument that the existence of the re- 
volving fund precipitates an arms race, 
willy-nilly le arms race, all 
over the world. 

I was delighted to hear the Senator 
from Oregon say that he rests his case 
with that of the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Symrincton] on this 
matter. I hope the Senator from Oregon 
will follow the leadership of the Senator 
from Missouri on many other national 
defense matters that come before the 
Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. I do. 

Mr. TOWER. And I believe that every- 
body would be the gainer. 

If, through military assistance and 
the revolving fund, we provide needed 
armaments, desired armaments, for 
some of the developing countries, we 
then actually exercise some infiuence 
over their arms 

For instance, Argentina, Chile, and 
Peru recently wanted some modern air- 
craft to replace the old F-86’s that had 
become difficult to maintain and were 
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wearing out. The fact. remains that these 
aircraft do wear out, and they need new 
ones. They have preferred the U.S. man- 
ufactured F-5, which is a supersonic jet. 
It is an operational version of an aircraft 
with which we all perhaps are familiar, 
the T-38, which is our supersonic jet 
trainer. This is the type of aircraft they 
prefer. However, we offered Argentina 
instead the subsonic American-manu- 
factured, but much less expensive, A-4. 
The A-4 is the little Sky Hawk that the 
Navy uses in the Gulf of Tonkin as an 
attack bomber, which flies off the car- 
riers, but it is a subsonic aircraft. We 
offered them the A-4 instead, and we 
prevailed upon them to accept it. So 
they bought the less expensive, less 
sophisticated aircraft, with, of course, a 
much less drain or erosion on public 
funds that should go for other purposes. 
That is simply an example. 

At the same time, however, we were 
not able to supply any A-4’s to Chile, 
and they went to another country and 
bought a somewhat more expensive and 
more sophisticated aircraft. 

These are examples of how we influ- 
ence arms policy. 

We have rejected more offers to buy 
than we have accepted. But we cannot 
have an influence over the arms policies 
of these countries if we say we are going 
to deny them any more credit and are 
not going to talk to them about financ- 
ing arms sales in the United States. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. L yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the Sen- 
ator tell me what appears to be the re- 
payment record on these loans? In other 
words, are these soft loans for which we 
will not be repaid, or are these loans on 
which .there is some reasonable hope of 
being repaid? I am curious to know 
whether we are talking about a loan that 
is a grant, in the last analysis, or about 
a loan that is a loan, with some prospect 
of being repaid. 

Mr. TOWER. The repayment has been 
reasonably good, and we have every rea- 
son to expect it to improve with the im- 
proving economic conditions of the 
countries involved. 

I might note that we have gone from 
what in the past has been a 3-to-1 ratio 
of grants to sales. We are turning in the 
other direction, of a 3-to-1 ratio of sales 
to grants, maintaining essentially the 
same level per annum of sales and 
grants—not increasing the amount that 
goes into sales and grants, but simply 
changing the ratio, and this requires 
some sort of financial apparatus. 

I believe it is extremely important, 
even though sometimes we may not ex- 
pect the repayment experience to be as 
good as we would like it to be, if we are 
encouraging them in some measure to 
take a share or more of a share of the 
burden of their own defense. 

This is from the DOD: 

Sales operations for each year are financed 
from a combination of repayments and new 
obligational authority. For fiscal 1968, we 
estimate a requirement of $120.6 million to 
run the program. It is anticipated that $55 
million of this amount will come from re- 
payments on earlier sales, 5.6 million from 
a reduction in required reserves owing to 
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yments, and $60 million in new 
obligational authority. It is estimated that 
this money will be able to finance a program 
of about $300 million, 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What per- 
centage of repayment would that be, as 
against the amount of sales that is ex- 
pected to be made in the coming year? 

Mr. TOWER. It would be approxi- 
mately a little less than 50 percent. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If I correct- 
ly understand what the Senator has said, 
while the volume of sales is increasing, 
the actual repayment figures 

Mr. TOWER. They are actually behind 
now, because we have just been swing- 
ing over from grants to sales. Many of 
these sales are relatively new, so we can- 
not expect the repayment to catch up 
with the outlay at the moment; but ulti- 
mately it can be aci sound. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can we say 
that thus far, these appear to be reason- 
ably good loans? 

Mr. TOWER. Yes. Over the long pull, 
we can expect that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Keeping in 
mind the national interest, it is a good 
loan to make? 

Mr. TOWER. Ves. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Do I correctly 
understand the Senator's argument to 
be, in effect, that we do not make these 
credit sales, the pride of the Brazilian 
Air Force, let us say, will be Russian 
equipment, which the Russians will sell 
on credit? 

Mr. TOWER. I am not saying that this 
is always the case. They could go to Great 
Britain, perhaps, or to Sweden or France. 
They could go to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Soviet 
Union does have a program of selling, 
on very liberal terms, to countries where 
they wish to expand their influence. 

Mr. TOWER. Yes. And we have to com- 
pete with that process and convince the 
underdeveloped countries, perhaps, that 
instead of talking a sophisticated Mig-21, 
they should take an A—4, which is much 
better and more suitable to their pur- 
pose—also much cheaper and much less 
a drain on their economic development, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, If, by failing 
to make what would prove to be a sound 
credit sale, the ‘United States had per- 
mitted’ the Soviet Union to expand its in- 
fluence all over Latin America and all 
over the Middle East, that would be a 
rather poor business deal in the national 
interest, would it not? 

Mr. ‘TOWER. This is what occurs to 
me. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We would 
have been in the position of not extend- 
ing credit to someone, and after a while 
he is the other man’s customer. 

Mr. TOWER. He becomes dependent 
upon somebody else. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If he is the 
Soviet Union’s:customer or France's cus- 
tomer, it tends to reduce the infiuence 
of the United States with regard to the 
arms policies of the country that pur- 
chases the equipment. 

Mr. TOWER. Yes. This is one of the 
fears I have if the pending amendment is 
not adopted. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana. 

I should like to make one further 
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point. This is not a matter of professional 
military men determining policy by de- 
termining where these arms are going. 
This policy is made by your top civilian 
leadership in the Department of De- 
fense, in the Department of State, and 
in the Executive Office of the President 
himself. This is not a decision that is 
made in a vacuum. It is not left to the 
arbitrary will and discretion of profes- 
sional military men, It is policy made by 
civilians. Let me make that point clear. 
We are not letting the military take over 
the foreign policy of the United States. 
I yield the floor. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
pending amendment take place at 5:30 
P. m., and that the time be equally di- 
vided between the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Towzr], or whomever 
he may designate, and the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], the chair- 
man of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, there 
is no substantial difference between this 
amendment and the amendment the 
Senate previously rejected. It is a rather 
technical point whether they could redis- 
count certain papers, but everyone knows 
the sale upon which that ultimate redis- 
count might be offered might be one to 
which the Pentagon agreed and the basis 
would be credit resources which are now 
controlled by the Department of De- 
fense. 

There is no difference in substance 
and there is no difference in principle 
between this amendment and the one the 
Senate rejected. 

I think it is somewhat regrettable, but 
not surprising, that the attempt it made 
to cast this discussion in terms of the 
defense of the free world and the con- 
test going on for underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world. Almost every time we 
bring up a proposal to put ‘some limita- 
tion on the Pentagon, not necessarily in 
terms of amounts, but in terms of pro- 
cedures—or when the Committee on 
Foreign Relations suggested that the 
CIA, as an arm of the executive branch 
of the Government, or as an arm of the 
State Department, be placed under.some 
kind of congressional control—the issue 
is raised that somehow that proposal, if 
it were acted on, would undermine the 
security of the Nation. 

Here again a proposal on the part of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations to 
set some limit on procedure by which 
arms sales are financed is made the sub- 
ject of the argument that this is some- 
how endangering the security of the 
Nation. Mr. President, if the security of 
the world depends on what we do on 
this amendment we should have a hard 
look at what the Subcommittee on Pre- 
paredness has been telling us, and we 
should take a hard look at what the 
Department of Defense has been doing 
with approximately $60 to $70 billion a 
year we .are appropriating for that 
Department for expenditure in defense 
of the United States and the free world. 

All we are trying to do is define a 
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procedure to direct the Department of 
Defense, because it has been acting— 
while not illegally or outside the law— 
between the law and the regulations we 
have laid down. This is understandable 
when we appropriate money for them to 
spend amounting to $60 to $70 billion. 

A department as large as the Depart- 
ment of Defense must develop a state of 
mind similar to the situation reported to 
exist in the great dirigible hangar in New 
Jersey. That hangar was so big that it 
had its own weather inside. There might 
be sunshine on the outside, but rain in- 
side; there might have been calm inside, 
but a tornado outside; there might be 
storms inside and calm outside. They 
were never aware of the weather outside 
because the hangar was so big. They were 
never aware of the realities. This seems 
to be what is happening in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

In the discussion earlier it was ob- 
served that the Department of Defense 
has developed its own educational sys- 
tem. The Department operates one of 
the largest educational systems in the 
world. The Department has developed its 
own public relations program, its own 
propaganda program, and its own diplo- 
matic corps. It runs the largest retail 
distribution operation in the world in 
the PX. 

It seems that as this kind of momen- 
tum is developed, and there is not a 
major war, nearly everyone in the De- 
partment of Defense has a desire to be 
what he would have been if he were not 
there. The process is developing a kind 
of Plato’s Republic inside the Depart- 
ment of Defense in which everyone is 
trained for particular functions in 
society. 

It appears that the one thing missing 
to satisfy their needs was a banking sys- 
tem. Someone said, We have fellows 
here interested in banking and credit. To 
keep them happy let us get a little re- 
volving fund and let them work with 


ment.” 

I think the situation has gotten out of 
hand and has become a force operating 
on its own momentum..All the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations is attempting to 
do is to bring them back into channels 
and into some kind of perspective so we 
can look at the operation more carefully. 
KA ME og doing is going 

to stop them. I think they are resource- 
ful enough over there so that if they need 
to provide arms some place around the 
world they will be able to do it. 

I note, in addition to this credit facil- 
ity, the report on page 12 indicates that 
there are also a number of sources. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 3 minutes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, page 
12 of the report states: 

‘There are also a number of sources under 
the Foreign Assistance Act which will still be 
available. Authority remains to sell from De- 
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partment of Defense stocks with up to three 
years credit. 


Mr. President, they can sell anything 
on the rack. They can sell to anybody in 
the world on 3 years’ credit. They do not 
have to use the revolving fund or any 
money that is around. They have their 
own stock: just take it off the rack; 
tanks, guns, ammunition, bombs, all 
available on 3 years’ credit. Who do 
we want to sell it to? We have country 
z. We will sell it to country æ on 3 years’ 
credit. Take it away. Three years later 
they foreclose. They can go out and re- 
possess and sell to them again because 
it is now back in stock. 

Another provision provides for the re- 
allocation of $250 million if the country 
is in danger of Communist aggression or 
subversion. This would provide an addi- 
tional $250 million to use. 

Mr. President, all that we are really 
asking in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations is that the Senate give us sup- 
port in trying to clarify and purify the 
procedures under the Constitution. It is 
appearance that we are asking for so that 
it will appear that the Senate is being 
given a share in making decisions on 
current policy. We want the procedures 
to look right. We do not have those proce- 
dures now. At present it is made to ap- 
pear that the Pentagon makes the deci- 
sion and that they are so wise and all- 
knowing that we should not question the 
procedure. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad that the 
able Senator from Minnesota has brought 
up the point he just mentioned. Some 
people have. felt that the major direction 
and thrust today in this direction has 
to do with the question of the power of 
the State Department, the Department of 
Defense, and the President to give or 
lend arms to other countries. It has 
nothing to do with that principle funda- 
mentally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it is 
an effort on the part of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations to see that Con- 
gress is properly informed when these 
transactions take place. Again, I refer to 
the fact that in testimony before our 
subcommittee, as the Senator from 
Minnesota will remember, the repre- 
sentative of the Department of Defense 
admitted that a transaction to sell highly 
sophisticated aircraft to a country in 
the Middle East—in fact, the most highly 
sophisticated aircraft we have—would 
not have been become known by Con- 
gress for at least 6 to 8 months after 
the transaction. 

Mr. President, I do not think that we 
fulfill our obligations under the concept 
of our constitutional responsibilities if 
we continue to pass laws which make 

the continuation of that type 
of operation. That is the point at issue 
in this amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Senator 
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for his contribution. I think our mini- 
mum responsibility is to know what is 
going on and the Senate should be told 
what is going on even though we cannot 
exercise real control over the process. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, has all 
the time expired under the control of 
the Senator from Arkansas? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One min- 
ute remains. 

Mr. TOWER. I would be prepared to 
yield some of my time to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, do 
I have any time left? 

wee PRESIDING OFFICER. One min- 
ute. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, Mr. President, 
there is not much further to be said. I 
have a statement here from one of the 
outstanding leaders of Latin America 
concerning the arms race problem on 
that continent. 

Two sentences summarize the issue. 
This is from a recent article written by 
President Frei of Chile: 

The armaments race encourages mistrust 
and nationalism and these in turn are among 
the chief enemies of Latin American inte- 
gration. It also diverts important resources 
which should be realized to satisfy the urgent 
need for economic and social development. 


We have received many other state- 
ments indicating that the poor, under- 
developed countries have no business 
buying sophisticated weaponry on credit, 
such as through the financing procedure 
dealt with by this amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
complete statement made by President 
Frei of Chile on this subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ARMS SALES DEFEAT OBJECTIVES OF THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


President Frei, of Chile, one of the most 
progressive leaders of Latin America writing 
in Foreign Affairs Magazine earlier this year 
had this to say about military expenditures 
in Latin America—much of which we en- 
courage and condone with our sales and 
grant aid policies. 

“The armaments race also conspires against 
the strengthening of the Alliance. The an- 
nual expenditure of the Latin American 
countries on armaments has reached $1.5 
billion, Yet the average yearly sum made 
available by the United States to Latin Amer- 
ica in the period 1961-65 was $1.1 billion. The 
two figures clearly show that present arms 
purchases seriously undermine the objectives 
of the Alliance. A Latin American country in 
1965 had, in proportion to population, ap- 
proximately the same number of men under 
arms as the United States. India, with twice 
the population of Latin America and having 
had two armed conflicts in recent years, has 
fewer soldiers than Latin America. 

Nobody can possibly suppose that these 
Weapons and armies are going to deter an 
aggressor from outside Latin America. 
Equally, the assertion that to stop subver- 
sion these countries must purchase fifty-ton 
tanks, supersonic aircraft and battleships 
defies belief. The armaments race encour- 
ages distrust and nationalism and these in 
turn are among the chief enemies of integra- 
tion. It also diverts important resources 
which should be utilized to satisfy the ur- 
gent need for economic and social develop- 
ment. It is therefore essential that a de- 
cision be taken at the highest levels of the 
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Alliance to establish a quantitative limita- 
tion on arms purchases.” 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas may proceed. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I think 
one point should be made clear. Despite 
our refusal to extend credit for arms 
purchases by a reduction of military as- 
sistance funds, and grants, too, when it 
comes to an arms race, if a nation is 
determined to have arms, it will obtain 
them. There are always some people in 
the world who will sell arms to them. 

Mr. President, I submit that the only 
way we can maintain a continuing in- 
fluence over some of the developing 
countries who seek arms is to make them 
dependent upon us for those arms, for 
their financing, or whatever direct 
grants are now in effect. 

That way, we can influence the arms 
policies of those nations. 

I know that there are guidelines and 
criteria in existence in the State and 
Defense Departments today that will 
hold these sales must be made to the ex- 
tent compatible with a minimum erosion 
of the resources of the developing coun- 
tries which are necessary for their social 
and economic development. 

Thus, I think we have been responsible 
in this matter, and I am hopeful that my 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has now been yielded 
back. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. TOWER]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote, I have a 
pair with the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGegrl]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea”; if I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. McGee] and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Arken], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD] and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Younc] are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Baker] is paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Vermont would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
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[Mr. Percy] is paired with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Illinois 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 46, as follows: 


[LNo. 220 Leg.] 
YEAS—45 
Allott Hart Miller 
Anderson Hayden Mondale 
Bennett Hickenlooper Montoya 
Boggs Hill Morton 
Brooke Hollings Murphy 
Cannon Hruska Muskie 
Curtis Inouye Pastore 
Dodd Jackson Pearson 
Dominick Javits Prouty 
Eastland Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Fannin Kennedy, Mass. Sparkman 
Fong Kuchel Stennis 
Griffin Lausche T 
Hansen Long, La. Thurmond 
Harris uson Tower 
NAYS—46 
Bartlett Gore Nelson 
Bayh Gruening Pell 
Bible Hartke Proxmire 
Brewster Holland Randolph 
Burdick Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va. Kennedy, N.Y. Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va. Long, Mo. mith 
Carlson McCarthy Spong 
Case McClellan Symington 
Church McGovern Tydings 
Clark McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Cooper Metcalf Williams, Del, 
Cotton Monroney Yarborough 
Ellender rse Young, Ohio 
Ervin Moss 
Fulbright Mundt 
NOT VOTING—9 
Aiken Hatfield 
Baker Russell 
Dirksen McGee Young, N. Dak. 


So Mr. Tower’s amendment, as modi- 
fied, was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS and Mr. MANSFIELD ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
would the Senator offer his amendment? 
Then I think the acting minority leader 
wants to ask a question. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would like to be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

Several Senators requested the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the motion to table. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. A “yea” vote means 
what? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is 
to table the motion to reconsider. A “yea” 
vote means a vote to table, which means 
to kill the motion to reconsider. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and the Senator 
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from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Tilinois [Mr. Dirksen] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Armen] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Percy]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 43, as follows: 


[ No. 221 Leg.] 
YEAS—47 

Bartlett Gore Mundt 
Bayh Gruening Nelson 
Bible Pell 
Brewster Holland Proxmire 
Burdick Jordan,Idaho Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Kennedy, N.Y. Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va. Long, Mo. Smathers 
Carlson Mansfield Smith 

M Spong 
Church McClellan Symington 
Clark McGovern Tydings 
Cooper McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Cotton Williams, 
Ellender Monroney Yarborough 
Ervin Morse Young, Ohio 
Pulbright Moss 

NAYS—43 

Allott Hayden Miller 
Anderson Hickenlooper Mondale 
Bennett Hill Montoya 
Boggs Hollings Morton 
Brooke Murphy 
Cannon Inouye Muskie 
Curtis Jackson Pastore 
Dominick Javits Pearson 
Eastland Jordan, NC. Prouty 
Fannin Kennedy, Mass. Scott 
Fong Kuchel Sparkman 
Griffin Lausche Stennis 
Hansen Long, La. Thurmond 

Magnuson Tower 
Hart 

NOT VOTING—10 

Aiken Hatfield Russell 
Baker McGee Talmadge 
DURER Percy Young, N. Dak. 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT NO. 255 


M. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 255. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be waived and that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, is as follows: 

On page 41, strike out lines 11, 12, 18, and 


Ss; (subsection (a) of section 104 of the 
ill). 
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Redesignate the succeeding subsections of 
section 104 of the bill accordingly. 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Sen- 
ator from New York withhold until there 
is order in the Senate and in the gal- 
leries? 

Let there be order in the galleries. 

The Senator from New York may 
proceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I offer the 
pending amendment on behalf of myself, 
the distinguished minority leader [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], and the distinguished minor- 
ity whip (Mr. KUCHEL]. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, while 
Senators are present, I ask the majority 
leader what his plans are for the re- 
mainder of this late afternoon and for 
tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
will be no more votes tonight. The Javits 
amendment will be the pending business. 

We come in at 11 o'clock tomorrow 
morning, and the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Monpate] will be 
recognized for not to exceed 1 hour. 

We will then have a brief period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness, following which we will resume 
the consideration of the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1872) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
speak briefly on the amendment which 
has just been offered. It is an amend- 
ment to restore AID’s existing extended- 
risk guaranty authority to protect 75 
percent of investments for other than 
housing projects from loss for any rea- 
son—other than commercially insurable 
risks—not due to the fraud or miscon- 
duct of the investor. The bill, as reported 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, would limit this authority to 50 
percent of the investment. 

I emphasize that I am taking the ad- 
ministration position. The administra- 
tion has urged this very strongly on the 
committee. It is also the position taken 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs in 
the House. 

Mr. President, I deeply believe that 
the action of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations was dictated by a misconcep- 
tion of what would induce private invest- 
ment, rather than by any desire to stop 
private investment or to minimize it. 
I believe that the interest of the major- 
ity of the committee is exactly the same 
as mine—that is, not to inhibit private 
investment. Perhaps we wish to stimulate 
it more than they do, but I did not be- 
lieve that their action was dictated by 
any desire to prevent or inhibit it. 

I believe they have miscalculated, by 
virtue of the fact that they have failed 
to take account of the latest develop- 
ment in the use of the extended-risk 
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guarantee which results from a report 
of a committee which we appointed under 
the law back in 1963, called the Watson 
committee. Indeed, the amendment was 
mine in the foreign aid bill. This com- 
mittee recommended a new use for the 
extended risk guarantee which has 
enormously improved and increased its 
use by banks, insurance companies, and 
similar financial institutions. 

Under this program a commercial bank 
usually provides, without extended-risk 
guaranty, the earlier maturing 25 percent 
of a loan investment. The long-term 
lending institutions then provide, with 
the guaranty, the remaining 75 percent 
of later maturing portions of the loan. 
Hence, banks .especially, and insurance 
companies were induced to take part of 
long-term risks, and the U.S. Govern- 
ment would cover the balance by insur- 
ance; whereas, the first 25 percent—that 
is, the 25 percent which was not guaran- 
teed, and would not be guaranteed under 
my amendment, either—could be covered 
by the specific risk guarantees and by 
totally different investors. That change 
alone resulted in a tremendous increase 
in the use of the extended risk guarantee 
in the first number of years it was in 
being. Only about $14 million of it was 
used through 1965. Within the last 14 
months, $46 million was used, and it is 
expected that AID will issue about $125 
million in fiscal 1968. 

Especially is it important to note the 
tremendous leverage which is involved. 
With the use of roughly $60 million in 
guarantees through fiscal year 1967, the 
Federal Government has brought about 
an investment of over $300 million in the 
less-developed areas, which is a tre- 
mendous boost to the entire fundamental 
objective of the foreign aid effort. 

We have complete assurance—and I 
have many telegrams from the most dis- 
tinguished institutions in the United 
States—that to cut down the guarantee 
figure to the 50 percent, will very ma- 
terially reduce investment participation, 
for a very important financial reason: 
The institutions, such as banks and in- 
surance companies, will then be required 
to have what they call their exposure— 
that is, their risk—for very much longer 
periods of time in order to soak up the 
other 25 percent which is not guaran- 
teed; whereas today their risk in un- 
guaranteed funds is not nearly that long 
in terms of years. It is this very critical 
point which will make the difference be- 
tween use and nonuse of the extended 
risk guarantee. 

To give a practical example: A 15-year 
loan with a 3-year grace period, the 
principal to be repaid in equal install- 
ments over the remaining 12 years, will 
result in the following: Commercial 
bank participation is obtained for the 
3-year grace period plus the 3-year re- 
payment of early maturities. The long- 
term institutional lender then provides 
the portion of the principal to be repaid 
in the final 9 years, but that lender then 
has full extended risk protection on the 
9-year portion. If you cut it down to 50 
percent, you would require commercial 
bank exposure for the 9-year portion and 
6 years at the other end, and this would 
discourage the whole deal. 

I really believe the chairman of the 
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committee has now seen the situation as 
it has developed from the expressions of 
the leading financial institutions of the 
United States; and I am rather hopeful 
that, based upon the consideration of this 
debate, which I will also bring before the 
chairman tomorrow, he might be willing 
to accept the proposed amendment, as it 
is eminently deserved and extremely im- 
portant to the continuance of this tre- 
mendous investment by American busi- 
ness in developing countries, which we 
found very difficult to stimulate on any 
other basis. 

The investment in developing countries 
was very disappointing until we came to 
these guarantee techniques, and with the 
guarantee technique burgeoning, we 
should give it a chance to do its work. It 
does not involve any budgetary impact on 
the United States. As a matter of fact, we 
make money on the premiums that are 
paid. We have made over $40 million on 
these premiums so far. In addition, it 
does not involve any appreciable risk— 
the risk of loss as it has been shown 
actuarially over the years. 

The specific-risk guarantee program is 
a 20-year program. 

Representative Voorhees and I first 
drafted it in the House at the time of the 
Marshall plan, in 1948, and certainly we 
have enough actuarial experience by now 
to show that the risk is not great. But 
what is great is the fact that it does in- 
duce investment, especially with the new 
techniques which have been developed— 
using these guarantees in combination. 

So I hope the committee will give this 
matter very thoughtful consideration 
overnight. For that purpose, I wish to an- 
nounce the nature of all the amendments 
I will introduce in series. 

The first one I have just described— 
that is, maintaining the extended risk 
guarantee at 75 percent of the loss from 
loan investments. 

The next one will be to increase the 
ceiling or extended risk guarantees, 
which was not increased by the commit- 
tee, for reasons of sort of looking it over 
before they acted. But I will demonstrate 
that, practically, the failure to increase 
it will again inhibit investments which 
would otherwise be made. I will move to 
increase that from the present figure of 
$375 million to $575 million, and then to 
set the date from which extended risk 
guarantees may be given to 1971, instead 
of to 1969 as it has been limited by the 
committee in the bill. 

Mr. President, I shall also move, with 
respect to the specific risk guarantees, 
to increase the ceiling authorized from 
$7 billion to $9 billion, again on the basis 
of the $1 billion a year, on the ground 
that if we do not do it we shall be in- 
hibiting the very result we wish to bring 
about by leaving the amount available 
at much too low a figure. 

Mr. President, so that Senators may 
consider all of these matters overnight, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a memorandum on the 
amendment which is pending, as well as 
the other three amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The memorandum ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp is as follows: 
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MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF JAVITS AMEND- 
MENT No. 255—ExTENDED Risk GUARANTIES 
REDUCTION OF COVERAGE From 75 To 50 
PERCENT OF INVESTMENT 
Under the extend risk guaranty program, 

A.ID. under existing law can protect 75% of 

investments from loss for any reason (other 

than commercially insurable risks) not due 
to the fraud or misconduct of the investor. 

The bill reported by the Senate Foreign Re- 

lations Committee would limit this protec- 

tion to 50% of the investment. 

The SFRC action would: 

Mean the end of an effective program 
which has so far supported well over $300 
million of private investments in less de- 
veloped countries (with short-term balance 
of payments effect minimized by require- 
ments for U.S. procurement); 

Leave development needs which can be 
met with private capital to be financed by 
government funds; and 

Particularly undercut efforts to involve 
U.S. private investors more heavily in the 
War on Hunger. 

The main purpose of the extended risk pro- 
gram has been to attract long-term financing 
on commercial terms from U.S. institutional 
lenders, such as insurance companies and 
pension funds, for private projects in less 
developed countries. The program was au- 
thorized in 1961, but took several years to 
get off the ground. Through calendar year 
1965 only $14 million of guaranty authority 
had been used for 4 projects. The basic diffi- 
culty was that the institutional lenders 
would not ordinarily make a long-term loan 
in a less developed country without a 100% 
guaranty of their money. 

Recently, as a result of a recommendation 
by the Watson Committee, A.I.D. developed 
a way to overcome this difficulty. A.ID. 
usually looks to a commercial bank to pro- 
vide, without extended risk guaranty, the 
earlier maturing 25% of a loan investment. 
The long-term lending institutions then pro- 
vide, with the guaranty, the remaining 75% 
of later maturing portions of the loan. 

For example, a project needs a 15-year 
loan with a 3-year grace period, principal to 
be repayed in equal installments over the 
remaining 12 years. Commercial bank par- 
ticipation is obtained for the 3-year grace 
period plus the 3-year repayment of the 
early maturities. The long-term institutional 
lender then provides the portion of principal 
to be repaid in the final 9 years, with full 
extended risk protection on that 9-year 
portion, 

As a result of this system, there has been 
a dramatic increase in the effectiveness of 
the program. In the last 14 months, 10 proj- 
ects have been approved calling for $46 mil- 
lion to guaranty authority. Based on applica- 
tions in hand, AI. D. expects to issue about 
$125 million in coverage in FY 1968. 

Reducing coverage from 75% to 50% would 
require the commercial bank to be exposed 
for a longer term on the unguarantied por- 
tion of the loan. Using the same 15-year loan 
example, this means the commercial bank 
would be at risk during the 3-year grace pe- 
riod plus half of the 12-year term during 
which the principal is repaid, or a total of 9 
years. As basically short and medium term 
lenders, the commercial banks would be will- 
ing to do this rarely and probably only for 
the largest well-established U.S. companies. 

In short, if only 50% coverage had been 
available in the past, a number of the proj- 
ects already completed would not have gone 
forward. If the coverage is cut to 50%, 
several pending projects will probably be 
abandoned, and the guaranty authority will 
be virtually useless as a means of encourage- 
ing investment in less developed countries. 

It should be pointed out that in order 
to minimize the short-term U.S. balance of 
payments impact of guarantied investment, 
A. I. D. has required the entire loan, of which 
only 75% is guarantied, to be spent for U.S. 
goods and services. 
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Extended risk coverage is available not only 
for loan investments but for equity invest- 
ments as well. Both may now be guaranteed 
up to 75%. But while it makes no sense to 
reduce the guaranty coverage of loan invest- 
ments below 75%, it makes perfect sense for 
AID to limit its protection of equity invest- 
ments to 50%. The equity investor should 
have a substantial part of his own money at 
risk to insure his incentive and his interest 
in carrying out the enterprise successfully. 

The private investment stimulated under 
the extended risk program is an important 
part of the total development effort. The 
more private development capital is trans- 
ferred to the less developed countries, the 
less the taxpayer’s money will be needed to 
pay for transfers of government funds. The 
$60 million of authority used through FY 
1967 has supported investment totalling 
$335.5 million. It has been used to help fi- 
nance large projects such as fertilizer plants 
and has also been used for many small ones, 
including a feed mill and a grain storage and 
processing facility. 


MEMORANDUM Is SUPPORT oF JAVITS AMEND- 
MENTS Nos. 257 AND 258—EXTENDING 
RISK GUARANTIES CEILING AND TERMINA- 
TION DATE 


A.ID. has requested an increase in the 
ceiling on extended risk (non-housing) guar- 
anties from $215 million to $415 million (re- 
quiring an increase in the overall extended 
risk ceiling from $375 million to $575 mil- 
lion)—$100 million for each of fiscal years 
1968 and 1969 (no appropriated funds re- 
quired), and 

Extension of the termination date of the 
extended risk authority from June 30, 1969 
to June 30, 1971. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
bill retains both the existing ceiling and 
present termination date. The House Foreign 
Affairs Committee bill increases the ceiling 
and extends the termination date as re- 
quested. 

The SFRC action would completely under- 
mine A.I.D.’s increasingly successful efforts 
to stimulate greater participation by U.S. 
private enterprise in the development job; 

Cause the business community to doubt 
the sincerity of Executive and Congressional 
statements on the importance of private par- 
ticipation in development; and 

Force a cutback in the extended risk guar- 
anty program just when it is proving its 
effectiveness, particularly in involving U.S. 
agribusiness in the War on Hunger. 

From 1961 through 1965 only four con- 
tracts for $14 million in coverage were issued. 
In the last 14 months contracts totalling $46 
million for 10 projects were authorized, 
bringing coverage outstanding as of June 30, 
1967 to $60 million. Based on applications on 
hand, A.I.D. expects to issue an additional 
$125 million in coverage during FY 1968, so 
that by the end of the fiscal year the program 
will be reaching toward the present $215 
million ceiling. 

Because of the lead-time involved in in- 
vestment planning the extended risk pro- 
gram has consistently been authorized by 
Congress—with respect to ceiling and termi- 
nation date—for two years beyond regular 
authorizations, to assure prospective inves- 
tors that the program will be available when 
they are ready to go forward with their proj- 
ects. 

This substantial “cushion” of unused au- 
thority is vital if the guaranty program is to 
remain effective. If it appeared that the 
guaranty authority might be used up or ter- 
minated before investments were ready to be 
made, investors could not count on the avail- 
ability of the guaranty in planning invest- 
ments. As a result, investments which would 
have gone to less developed countries would 
go elsewhere, thus denying those countries 
essential inputs of American capital, manage- 
ment skill and technical know-how. 

Of the nine projects for which extended 
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risk guaranties were authorized in FY 1967, 
four are directly related to food and agricul- 
ture. Extended risk guaranties stimulated 
U.S. investment in $70 million fertilizer com- 
plexes in Brazil and India. The Brazilian 
plant will have 14 regional service centers to 
provide advice and assistance to farmers. 

A third guaranty was authorized for a corn 
production and marketing project in Thai- 
land in which a U.S. company in cooperation 
with Thai partners will be advising 7,000 
Thai farmers on use of fertilizers, seed selec- 
tion, cultivation and other aspects of success- 
ful farming. This one project will increase 
Thailand’s export earnings, provide super- 
vised credit to Thai farmers for supplies and 
materials, furnish privately-managed exten- 
sion services, assist farm owners in perfect- 
ing land titles and acquiring farm machinery, 
and establish grading of Thai corn to make 
it salable at higher average prices in world 
markets. 

A fourth guaranty authorized in FY 1967 
covers an American firm’s investment in feed 
production and poultry-raising in Korea. 
This project, which includes “on-the-farm” 
technical assistance, is the first venture in 
Korea by a U.S. company in the areas of feed 
manufacture, broiler processing and chick 
production. 

Not raising the guaranty ceiling and ex- 
tending the termination date would prevent 
equally important War on Hunger projects 
from going forward in FY 1968 and subse- 
quent years. 


MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF JAVITS AMEND- 
MENT No. 256—Speciric RISK GUARANTIES 
INCREASE IN CEILING ON GUARANTIES OUT- 
STANDING 
A.LD. has requested an increase in the U- 

ing for specific risk guaranties from the pres- 

ent $7 billion to $9 billion—$1 billion for 
each of fiscal years 1968 and 1969 (no appro- 
priated funds required). The Senate Foreign 

Relations Committee bill retains the present 

$7 billion ceiling. The House Foreign Affairs 

Committee bill increases the ceiling to $9 

billion. 

The SFRC would cut back a program that 
is successfully stmulating U.S. private in- 
vestment in less developed countries; 

Seriously hamper U.S. businessmen’s 
planning of investments in developing 
countries; and 

Hit hard A. I. D. s special efforts to involve 
U.S. agri-business in the War on Hunger. 

Specific risk coverage outstanding as of 
June 30, 1967, was $3.7 billion, of which over 
$1 billion was issued by FY 1967. There is a 
backlog of $14 billion of pending applica- 
tions, A. I. D. expects to issue $2 billion in FY 
1968, and the amount could go as high as 
$3 billion or more, which would bring the 
coverage up against the existing $7 billion 
ceiling 


Because the business community requires 
adequate lead time to plan investments, the 
specific risk ceiling has consistently been in- 
creased by Congress to provide enough issu- 
ing authority for two years beyond regular 
authorizations, to assure prospective inves- 
tors that the program will be available when 
then are ready to go forward with their 
projects. 

This substantial “cushion” of unused au- 
thority is vital if the specific risk program 
is to remain effective. If it appeared that the 
guaranty authority might be used up before 
investments were ready to be made, investors 
could not count on the availability of the 
guaranty in planning investments. As a re- 
sult, investments which would have gone 
to less developed countries would go else- 
where. Not raising the guaranty ceiling would 
therefore seriously affect the flow of invest- 
ment capital to the less developed countries, 
particularly for War on Hunger projects such 
as fertilizer plants, food processing projects, 
and storage, marketing and distribution 
facilities. 
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Specific risk guaranties helped induce a 
major American chemical company to build 
a fertilizer plant on Taiwan. The plant em- 
ploys close to 400 Taiwanese, saves scarce 
foreign exchange, and is profitable for both 
the American investors and their Taiwanese 


partners. 

Similarly, the availability of specific risk 
guaranties played a major role in the suc- 
cessful bid by American firms to construct 
the immense Mangla Dam Project in Pakis- 
tan. The project has generated over $125 
million in U.S. procurement; employs over 
14,000 Pakistanis who are receiving technical 
training, basic education, and modern medi- 
cal services; and includes an “American” 
vegetable and poultry farm which is provid- 
ing a valuable demonstration of modern 
farm techniques. 

The specific risk program brings very size- 
able resources—human and financial—into 
the less developed countries at no cost to the 
U.S, taxpayer. In fact the program makes a 
profit from fees, which amount so far to $43 
million. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I empha- 
size that these amendments will be pro- 
posed separately rather than en bloc. 
However, Senators should think of them 
in totality with respect to what we are 
attempting to do in connection with the 
guarantee program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
communications from banks and impor- 
tant lenders in connection with this 
matter. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, 

Washington, D.C., August 15, 1967. 
Hon. JACOB K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: We in the AFL-CIO view 
with deepest dismay the severe reductions 
voted by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in the foreign aid funds requested by 
the President. 

The Senate must not allow these cuts to 
stand, for they will cripple the most inspiring 
undertaking by any nation in all history— 
an unselfish effort by the United States, 
sustained for more than 20 years, to preserve 
and strengthen human freedom throughout 
the world. We in the AFL-CIO have sup- 
ported that effort from the beginning, and as 
Americans we are proud of our country for 
having conceived it. 

We ourselves have tried to do our share. 
In many Latin American and African coun- 
tries in particular, we have continuing proj- 
ects designed to assist first in the develop- 
ment of free trade unions, and then in help- 
ing these unions in their campaigns to 
strengthen their own free societies. In that 
latter activity we have sponsored and helped 
to finance housing construction, occupa- 
tional training, the establishment of credit 
unions, workers banks and many other proj- 
ects. Many of these endeavors have been sup- 
ported in part by federal funds, and therefore 
would suffer from their reduction, 

It is, however, the overall effort that the 
committee’s action would most grievously 
impair. Cuts in total appropriations are ac- 
companied by provisos which impose niggling 
restraints on executive judgment. Some of 
them, in effect, demand a quid pro quo for 
aid, such as unqualified support for any and 
all policies of the United States. In our view, 
the only determining qualification should be 
a nation’s devotion to a free society, in what- 
ever form it chooses. 

The concern of the United States should 
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be political freedom, with the ultimate power 
in the hands of the people. Economic and po- 
litical forms must be determined by each 
nation, as long as the choice is freely made 
and can be freely altered. 

In this connection, an especially deplorable 
feature of the committee’s action is the blow 
it strikes at the involvement of private enter- 
prise in foreign aid—a blow that would 
throttle this most promising program. 

We have no quarrel with provisos sincerely 
intended to make sure that foreign aid funds 
are wisely allocated and efficiently spent. The 
needs are too vast and the resources to meet 
them are too small for waste to be tolerable. 
But the cuts imposed by the committee are 
not aimed at waste but at the program itself. 

In these times neither fear nor foolishness 
should guide the public hand. The needs are 
glaring and the means to meet the worst of 
them are at America’s disposal, Let our coun- 
try not at this hour withdraw from the mag- 
nificent undertaking so bravely begun, Let us 
proceed with faith and confidence along a 
path that can help to achieve liberty and 
security for all. 

Let no one falsely seek to justify opposi- 
tion to this undertaking in humanitarianism 
with the claim that America’s domestic needs 
dictate a reversal in our concern for the rest 
of the world, We must—and we can—meet 
the needs for America can remain free and 
secure Only in a world where freedom is se- 
cure—just as freedom can be secure every- 
where only if it is assured to all Americans. 

On behalf of the AFL-CIO, I most earnestly 
solicit your support for the restoration of the 
Administration’s foreign aid proposals. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE MEANY, 
President. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., August 14, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: As you know, the 
National Chamber strongly supports the 
amendments to the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1967 (S. 1872) which you, Senator Dirk- 
sen, and other Senators are co-sponsoring to 
restore AID. authority to make available 
guaranties of U.S. private investments in the 
developing countries against political and 
commercial risks. 

Many of our member companies with im- 
portant stakes in developing markets have 
registered with us their urgent views on this 

which they regard as vital to the 
U.S. national policy of promoting and pro- 
tecting private enterprise in the developing 
nations. 

Our members’ views can be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The guaranty program is in the U.S. na- 
tional interest, as well as of commercial im- 
portance to business, because it helps to 
build free economic systems on which sound 
progress is based, 

2. In many instances, particularly those 
involving smaller companies, U.S. investors 
would not make investments in developing 
countries without political and commercial 
guaranties. 

8. A reduction of commercial risk cover- 
age from 75 per cent to 50 per cent would 
in effect double the risk imposed on investors 
and financial institutions (from 25 per cent 
to 50 per cent), with the known result that 
a number of important investments now 
being made in the agricultural development 
field would not have been made without 75 
per cent coverage. 

4. Adequate ceilings and time to plan and 
develop investments are essential, particu- 
larly to attract new investments and invest- 
ments from smaller companies. 

As you know, this program is self-financ- 
ing—paid for by investors’ fees—and does not 
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represent a burden on the federal budget 
or taxpayers. 
Cordiall: 


J. 
Dom A. GOODALL, 
General Manager, Legislative Action. 
New YORK, 
August 14, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In connection with S. 1872 we strongly 
support your effort to restore to 75 per cent 
the coverage permitted for loans and in- 
vestments under extended risk guarantees 
of the AID. We know of a number of 
important projects being carried out by 
American corporations in developing coun- 
tries wherein the corporations decision to 
proceed was importantly dependent upon re- 
ceipt of an extended risk guarantee. These 
projects contribute to the U.S. AID effort 
and involve a minimum drain on public 
funds. The reduction in coverage if permitted 
to stand would considerably impair the 
effectiveness of this useful program. 

JohN M. MEYER, Jr., 
President, Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., 


of New York. 
New Tonk, N.Y., 
August 11, 1967. 
Senator JACOB JAVITS, 
Senate Office Butlding, 


Washington, D.C.: 

I appreciate greatly your willingness to be 
with myself and other businessmen yester- 
day to diseuss the foreign aid bill. My as- 
sociates in Chase International Investment 
Corp. are submitting material on the 
importance of the guarantee program to our 
operations. I am delighted to hear today that 
sentiment appears to be swinging toward 
your proposals. I feel that all of your pro- 

need to be adopted to make possible 
a continuation of our foreign aid effort which 
I believe to be realistic and fully in the na- 
tional interest. I respectfully urge that the 
Senate take action along these lines. 
DAVID ROCKEFELLER, 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 
New Yoru, N.Y., 
August 14, 1967. 
Re S. 1872. 
Hon. Jacon K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Promotion and protection of private enter- 
prise in the developing countries is the best 
hope for economic and social progress in such 
countries and is in the interests of the United 
States. This bank, and I am sure many other 
financial institutions, wishes to urge that in 
consideration of S. 1872, the bill provide 75 
percent inyestment guarantee coverage of 
extended risk in order to broaden participa- 
tion by American investors in projects in the 
less-developed countries. Cutting the cover- 
age to 50 percent as has been proposed would 
remove substantial incentives for institu- 
tional investors to participate in future 
projects. We, therefore, respectfully urge 
retention of the 75-percent coverage. 

GEORGE S. MOORE, 
Chairman, First National City Bank. 


HARRISON, N. J., 
August 14, 1967. 
Hon. JACOB K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly support your amendment to for- 
eign aid bill S. 1872 restoring aid invest- 
ment guarantee provisions. Like many oth- 
ers, our company unlikely to consider deyel- 
oping nations inyestment unless commercial 
risk guarantee features reinstated in bill. 

W. G. MILLER, 
Chairman, Worthington International Inc. 
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New Tonk, N.Y. 
August 14, 1967. 
Senator JACOB JAVITS, 
Washington, D.C. 

A subsidiary was able to participate in a 
substantial investment in the copper expan- 
sion program of Chile thanks to the insurance 
program of AID, with our experience we ap- 
preciate the value of this in en- 
abling private enterprise to play its part in 
furthering development in friendly countries. 
We urge support for your amendment num- 
bers 255, 256, and 258 to the foreign aid bill, 
S. 1872. 

FRANK MILLIKEN, 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 8, 1967. 
Senator Jacos K. JAVITS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Bank of America’s 13-executive managing 
committee today reviewed and discussed the 
proposed Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee amendments to the AID program. We are 
particularly concerned about the proposed 
reduction in extended risk guarantees from 
75 to 50 percent. We believe extended risk 
guarantees should be maintained at 75 per- 
cent. At the conclusion of deliberations the 
members of the managing committee re- 
quested that I respectfully submit to you 
Bank of America’s policy position in this 
regard. 

We believe provisions of the foreign aid 
bill which provide incentives for increased 
private investment in less-developed coun- 
tries are essential provisions in support of 
U.S. foreign policy objectives and indispens- 
able prerequisites for private enterprise solu- 
tions for improving the economies and food 
production of less-developed countries. We 
therefore strongly urge your support for 
amendments on the Senate floor which will 
strike out the severe limMations imposed by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
the investment guarantee program of the 
Agency for International Development. Expe- 
rience under the guarantee programs indi- 
cate that income from premiums exceeds 
payouts under the policies. Therefore in- 
creased authorizations for such guarantees 
are a stimulus to private investment in less- 
developed countries and are extremely un- 
likely to create an increase in the U.S. Federal 
Budget. 

ROLAND PIEROTTI, 
Executive Vice President, International 
Banking, Bank of America, North and 
South America. 


New Tonk, N.Y., 
August 14, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Reference foreign aid bill, Your own ex- 
perience with Adela demonstrates that U.S. 
foreign economic assistance is most success- 
ful when supplemented by responsible pri- 
vate investment. Strongly urge your leader- 
ship during floor debate in restoring extended 
risk and specific risk guarantee provisions to 
levels justified by private record to date. 

THOMAS M. CONNOLLY, 
Assistant Vice President, Cargill, Inc. 


WasuHIncTon, D.C., 
August 15, 1967. 
Hon. Jacon K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I wish to the amendment of the 
foreign aid bill (S. 1872) to restore to AID 
full authority to guarantee up to 75 percent 
of private investment in developing areas 
against political and commercial risks. This 
special risk insurance which is entirely fl- 
nanced by private enterprise is an essential 
element of our foreign aid program because 
it encourages private investment by reducing 
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the extraordinary business risks in less stable 
developing nations. Our American national 
history provides conclusively that private in- 
vestment provides the most certain route to 
rapid economic growth. 

Monsanto Co. is considering invest- 
ments in new high protein food manufactur- 
ing facilities in several developing areas of 
the world these new food enterprises could 
significantly contribute to improving human 
diets in undernourished areas. Generally the 
areas of the world with the greatest food 
needs are the least stable and therefore least 
attractive to private investment. It is less 
likely we will locate our new facilities in 
these areas unless the full 75 percent ex- 
2 risk guarantee programs is available 

o us. 
CCL. H. UNDERWOOD, 
Vice President, Monsanto Co. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VETO OF THE 
GROUP LIFE INSURANCE BILL, 
H.R. 11089 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, last 
Saturday the President of the United 
States vetoed the group life insurance 
bill, H.R. 11089. This bill passed both 
Houses of Congress without a dissenting 
vote. Complete and thorough hearings 
were held on the bill. 

The President had expressed a wish 
the group life insurance program could 
be put on a sound actuarial basis. Mr. 
President this was done in H.R. 11089 
and was so admitted by the President in 
his veto message. 

Mr. President, the President in his veto 
message states: 

It would syphon funds away from Amer- 
icans who need our support much more; 
children, the poor, the elderly—and most 
important, American fighting men in Viet- 
nam. 


The fact is H.R. 11089 provides a little 
more respectful consideration on the 
part of the Government toward the chil- 
dren and the widows of the lower paid 
Federal employees. The message should 
have considered the fact that under cur- 
rent law some policies would pay as little 
as $1,200 upon death of the employee. 
That is not too much help to the children 
and the poor. 

The President stated he vetoed the bill 
because “it places too heavy a burden 
and levies too heavy a charge on the 
American taxpayer.” The amount in- 
volved was $61 million. 

If we average this amount among our 
2,500,000 Federal employees, it averages 
out about $25 per employee. Surely this 
sum should not have required a veto. 

In the month of June, the Federal 
Government placed on the payroll an 
additional 74,000 new employees. 

If these employees received an average 
annual salary of $5,000 the cost to the 
Government would be about $300,000,000 
per year. No one in the administration 
seemed to object to this additional cost. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
help sponsor the group life insurance law 
through the 83d Congress. The fact is 
the law has not since that time been 
amended to change the basic amount of 
insurance for the employee—only as the 
pay increase raised the amount of insur- 
ance. 

Mr. President, let us take a look at pay 
raises as mentioned in the veto message, 
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over the last 10 years. I am informed in 
1958 there was a 10-percent increase in 
Federal salaries; in 1960, a 742-percent 
increase; in 1962, a 7-percent increase; 
in 1964, a 5-percent increase, ranging up 
to 21% percent; in 1965, a 3.6-percent 
increase; and in 1966, a 2.9-percent in- 
crease which, when the cost of living is 
considered, was almost no increase. 

All of these increases including 1958 
and 1960 of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion add up to 36 percent—or if you take 
an average of the sliding scale raise in 
1964, it would bring the total percentage 
up somewhat, but that would not be ap- 
plicable to the lower paid Federal em- 
ployees. 

To compute pay raises on the basis of 
compound raises would indeed be a little 
unusual when you consider promotions, 
and so forth. 

Mr. President, also it is difficult to rec- 
oncile a 75-percent increase in group 
life insurance coverage when under cur- 
rent law the maximum amount of insur- 
ance is $20,000 and has not been changed 
since the law was passed in 1954. 

Mr. President, I am proud of the group 
life insurance law passed in the 83d Con- 
gress. It has been a blessing to the Fed- 
eral workers and to all segments of the 
economy. I am sorry the President has 
seen fit to veto H.R. 11089, which I 
sincerely believe would have made the 
group life insurance law a better law and 
vou have put it on a sound actuarial 
basis. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that to- 
morrow, immediately upon the comple- 
tion of the speech by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Monpate], for which a previous order 
has been entered, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD], may be recognized for 
not to exceed 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there is no further business to 
come before the Senate today, I move, in 
accordance with the order entered on 
Monday, August 14, 1967, that the Sen- 
ate stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.), the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
August 16, 1967, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 15, 1967: 
U.S. ATTORNEY 


William A. Meadows, of Florida, to be U.S. 
attorney for the southern district of Florida 
for the term of 4 years (reappointment). 


U.S. MARSHAL 


Guy W. Hixon, of Florida, to be US. 
marshal for the southern district of Florida 
for the term of 4 years (reappointment). 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Auaust 15, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. James D. Foy, Asbury Methodist 
Church, Washington, D.C., offered the 
following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee 
for our national heritage of freedom, 
justice, and equality. May we, of this gen- 
eration and day, so live, and serve that 
the high ideals and noble principles upon 
which our Nation was founded shall be- 
come a living reality for all who live in 
this land of liberty. Touch and raise up, 
O Lord, in the Legislative Halls of our 
homeland, a glorious company of apos- 
tles of truth, justice, and equity. Give 
Thy servants the prophet’s scorn of 
tyranny, and a Christlike tenderness for 
the downtrodden and heavy laden. 
Grant us the vision, the integrity of soul, 
and the strength of will which enable 
men to place the welfare of others and 
the security of their country above selfish 
ambition. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendment of 
the House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 95. An act for the relief of Capt. Rey D. 
Baldwin. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMA- 
TION, COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, TO SIT 
DURING GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs may be permitted to sit 
during general debate this afternoon, 
and in making that request may I state, 
Mr. Speaker, that this has been cleared 
with the minority side. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF 
OFFICIAL CONDUCT 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
more than 100 years ago Henry David 
Thoreau wrote, and I quote: 
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Let every man make known what kind of 
government would command his respect, and 
that will be one step toward obtaining it. 


In recent weeks, your Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct has been 
making every effort to get representatives 
of nationally known professional and 
civic organizations to come forward with 
their ideas for a code of standards for 
the conduct of Members of the House 
and House employees. The response has 
been disappointing. 

Fortunately, the response has not been 
all negative. A few such organizations 
have accepted our invitations to offer 
testimony, and the committee believes it 
has some meritorious witnesses sched- 
uled for open hearings August 16 and 17. 
The committee invites all Members of 
Congress to hear them. 

My real purpose in addressing you, 
however, is to alert the membership to 
hearings which the committee has sched- 
uled for August 23 and 24 to receive 
testimony and statements from Members 
of the House. A letter of invitation has 
gone out to each Member. I respectfully 
ask Members to let me or the committee 
staff know of their desires in this 
connection. 

Further, I should like to assure this 
body that the committee is moving with 
all reasonable speed. It has met at least 
once a week since it was constituted, 
with the exception of the week of the 
Fourth of July recess, and is determined 
to have its recommendations ready for 
the House later this session. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTED 
NO. 5, COMMITTEE ON THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, TO SIT DUR- 
ING GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Subcommittee No. 5 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia may be permitted to sit du ing 
general debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I hope I shall not 
have to object, I presume that this has 
been cleared with the minority side? 

Mr. SISK. I have cleared this with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hor- 
ton], who is the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the subcommittee. 

Mr. HALL. And he is 
minority member? 

Mr. SISK. That is right. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Sisk]? 

There was no objection. 


the ranking 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE TO SIT DURING GENERAL 
DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may be permitted to sit during general 
debate today. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ELECTIONS OF COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION TO SIT 
DURING GENERAL DEBATE TO- 
DAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Elections of the Committee on 
House Administration may be permitted 
to sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON BANK SUPERVISION AND IN- 
SURANCE, COMMITTEE ON BANK- 
ING AND CURRENCY, TO SIT DUR- 
ING GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Bank Supervision and Insur- 
ance of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency may be permitted to sit dur- 
ing general debate today, August 15, and 
also August 16. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, would the gentleman 
amend his unanimous-consent request 
so that we do not yield, depending the 
calendar on this, in advance of today? 
I have no objection, because I know the 
distinguished majority leader 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my request for permission to sit 
after today. I limit the request to today 


Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman, and 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


ALLEGED ATROCITIES BY ISRAEL 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
reported that the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee in its newslet- 
ter accused Jews of committing atroci- 
ties against the Arabs. The attack re- 
portedly utilizes a blurred photograph 
and alleges that the photograph repre- 
sents Arabs lined up by Zionists and shot 
in cold blood. 

A cartoon in the newsletter reportedly 
depicts Defense Minister Dayan with 
dollar signs on his shoulders. Other vi- 
cious anti-Semitic cartoons were also re- 
portedly published. 

The newsletter reportedly charged 
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that Israel segregates Arabs within Is- 
rael; that dark-skinned Jews from the 
Middle East are discriminated against in 
Israel and that Israel is an illegal state. 

Our State Department has indicated 
that there have been no massacres; that, 
on the contrary, there have been attacks 
against peaceful Israel citizens by Arab 
infiltrators; that Israel actions during 
the recent hostilities resulted in the loss 
of few Arab civilian lives; that the Arab 
population of Israel has freedom of 
movement; that Arabs may join pri- 
marily Jewish organizations, such as the 
Histadrut Labor Federation; and that 
the SNCC statement is not focused on 
recent events but drags its misrepresent- 
ations back to the period before Israel 
attained independence. 

It is clear that SNCC has adopted the 
pro-Arab Soviet lines in making this 
anti-Semitic attack. 

Soviet anti-Semitism needs no docu- 
mentation. Reports of its recent resur- 
gence are overwhelming. In this connec- 
tion, it is noteworthy to point up the co- 
incidence of the presence of Stokely Car- 
michael, the past chairman of SNCC, in 
Communist Cuba just prior to the publi- 
cation of this anti-Semitic tome by 
SNCC. 

Mr. Speaker, this article is nothing 
more than an attempt to apply the blame 
for the problems facing the Negro to the 
shoulders of the Jewish people. Thus, the 
civil rights movement is compromised 
and the Jewish people are blamed for 
the conditions that so many of them 
have sought to alleviate. 


PATRIOTIC DEMONSTRATIONS IN 
SUPPORT OF OUR WAR EFFORT 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, in 
time of war the paramount aim of our 
Government should be total, unmistak- 
able, and demonstrative support for the 
American fighting man in the field. 

I regret to report to the Congress to- 
day that I have tragic proof that our 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen are not re- 
ceiving this support. 

And, furthermore, the war policy of 
this Government is concerned with the 
political considerations rather than un- 
qualified concern for the morale of our 
men in the field. 

I have obtained a copy of a Navy order 
to all naval district commanders order- 
ing them to refuse participation in patri- 
otic demonstrations in support of our 
troops in Vietnam. 

This is an incredible document and I 
wish the Members of Congress to hear 
the pertinent section of this order, which 
follows: 

The recent anti-Vietnam policy demon- 
strations conducted throughout the country 
have produced reactions by veterans and 
patriotic groups in several areas. Rallies and 
parades are being staged by these 
tions for the of off-setting 
the peace rallies. Navy participation, such as 
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speakers, bands and marching units, has been 
requested in a number of instances and can 
be expected to be requested in any future 
counter-demonstrations organized by these 
well-meaning groups. In view of the political 
implications of this particular category of 
demonstrations, Navy support would be 
inappropriate. 


I hope very much that immediate con- 
sideration be taken to rescind this order. 
I think that refusal of naval groups from 
participating in parades held by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, the American 
Legion, and other veterans groups is not 
in the best interest of this Nation. 


WORLDWIDE FACILITIES FOR 
SPREAD OF ANARCHY? 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, the 
President submitted to the Congress a 
world communications message placing 
upon the Great Society the responsi- 
bility to provide, not a chicken in every 
pot, or a car in every garage, but rather 
a television set in every home from the 
darkest regions of the Congo to the bar- 
ren wastes of the Antarctic. 

This latest message seems incongruous 
in view of the President’s request for a 
tax increase. I recall he asked Congress 
not to spend more money while the exec- 
utive branch is trying so hard to cut ex- 
penses. 

I cannot help but wonder what kind 
of programing will go out over the new 
global communications system—Intel- 
sat—referred to in the President's mes- 
sage. The Rap Browns and the Stokely 
Carmichaels have been exposed to mil- 
lions of TV viewers in our own country 
with their message of hate and insurrec- 
tion. Does the President believe it would 
be a public service to provide them with 
worldwide facilities to preach their 
brand of anarchy? 


PRESS ATTACKS UPON THE CON- 
GRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I have al- 
ways hesitated to criticize the press of 
this country, recognizing that if one is 
in politics, one usually cannot win. But 
I see each year more irresponsibility evi- 
denced in the press of our country. I 
think that when there is an attack made 
upon the Congress of the United States, 
it is up to us to refute it and to have 
something to say about it. 

I have asked for this time to comment 
upon a statement in an editorial in the 
Washington Post this morning in rela- 
tion to the anticrime bill. I recognize 
that the Post has differing views than I 
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do as far as the bill, and that is per- 
fectly proper. I recognize their right to 
disagree with what I think is right and 
what the House thinks is right. I recog- 
nize they have a right to comment as 
vigorously as possible, but when they 
make irresponsible statements I think 
it is about time for Members of the House 
to take issue with the Washington Post 
and any other newspaper that might 
make similar statements. The statement 
is this: 

Underlying the action of the House was a 
feeling that its Members are afraid of Attor- 
ney General Clark, afraid that if he has con- 
trol of the funds, he will force local police 
forces to obey the Constitution in fighting 
crime. 


I believe inherent in that statement 
are two grave misconceptions. One is that 
local police forces are, in fact, violating 
the Constitution; and, second, that the 
Congress of the United States not only 
approves the violation of the Constitu- 
tion by local police forces but refused to 
pass the crime bill as it was put before 
the House by the administration because 
we do not want the Constitution en- 
forced. 

I can only say that whoever wrote this 
editorial wrote it as a result of a com- 
plete lack of knowledge of what was in 
the crime bill and what was in the 
amendment, or with a direct intent to 
harm the prestige and image and char- 
acter of the Congress of the United 
States. 

An overwhelming majority of the 
House of both parties supported the 
legislation. 

The Post has done a disservice to the 
House in suggesting such base and un- 
founded motivations. 


MY PROFLIGATE UNCLE 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received, and would like to share 
with the House, a poignant letter from a 
young constituent who presents an un- 
usual personal problem for my consid- 
eration. I should like to ask the advice 
and assistance of the House in dealing 
with this matter. 

While I cannot vouch for the original- 
ity of this problem, I see in it a statement 
reflecting the situation and concern of 
millions of American citizens. 

The letter is as follows: 

JULY 26, 1967. 
Congressman CLARENCE J. Brown, Jr., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SR: I have a dependent relative who 
has very little fiscal responsibility. He means 
well, but he keeps buying presents for my 


parents and men, charging them to our ac- 
count! 

When he sees something that he thinks we 
might need, he buys it and we have to pay. 
These things are rarely what we’d have 
bought ourselves. Because he doesn't work 
for a living, money doesn't mean much to 
him. He is generous to the poor and needy, 
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with my money—and gives to the unworthy 
too. 


We just received a bill for his last spending 
spree, and it gives me a sick, hopeless feeling. 
How much better things would be if we could 
spend our own money for the things we 
want! 

He won't listen to me, but he will listen 
to you. Please, please use your influence to 
cut the spending habits of my Uncle Sam. 


Truly yours, 
REIMUND MANNECK. 
LONDON, OHIO. 


THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE ON 
COMMUNICATIONS POLICY 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I will 
not use the 1 minute, but I do want to 
commend the gentleman from Florida 
for the remarks that he just made and 
join with him in what he had to say. We 
hear so much these days about all of this 
turmoil which is taking place. We also 
had a message from the President yester- 
day on the long-range communications 
program in order to bring people of the 
world together in a better understanding. 
I recommend the reading of this by every 
Member of Congress, because I think it 
is something we all need to study and 
look at very carefully. 

We hear these days mostly about the 
immediate crises that confront America, 
and we consider carefully our Govern- 
ment’s responses to these crises at home 
and abroad. It is important at a time 
such as this, however, to note that the 
long-term work of Government goes on 
as well, and that we are pursuing the 
bold new initiatives that will build a 
better world. 

It may well be that when the history 
of our time comes to be written, the most 
significant American actions will be 
those that avoided the possibilities of 
future crises, rather than those that 
coped most intimately with crises that 
already existed. 

I believe that the President’s message 
on communications sent to the Congress 
yesterday afternoon is such an action— 
highly significant in its potential for 
building a safer and more harmonious 
world. As the President points out: 

Nations, like individuals, fear that which 
is strange and unfamiliar. The more we 
see and hear of those which are 
common to all people, the less likely we are 
to fight over those issues which set us 
apart ... The challenge is to communicate. 


The President’s message outlines our 
Government’s policies in dealing with 
the new benefits available from the ad- 
vent of the communications satellite. 
Working closely with Members of Con- 
gress, the President has redefined, re- 
shaped, and restated American interna- 
tional communications policy so that 
no American effort will be spared to 
support the worldwide satellite commu- 
nications system—Intelsat; the So- 
viet Union and the nations of Eastern 
Europe may join with us in Intelsat; 
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and we will give further detailed study 
to a review of our own domestic commu- 
nications policy. 

I commend this message to your at- 
tention, and hail it as an important step 
toward a more peaceful world. 


A SPECIAL ORDER ON RATS 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no. objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, the great 
majority of American people still do not 
believe that the Republican Party laugh- 
ingly rejected the President’s program to 
eradicate rats and all the disease, injury, 
and terror that they bring to our slum 
dwellers. 

Two weeks ago, after I denounced the 
vote and statements of the Republican 
Party on this bill and especially the com- 
ments of the gentleman of Iowa, the 
gentleman from Iowa rose to defend his 
vote and statement. I hesitated answer- 
ing him for, knowing the rules of this 
distinguished body and not wishing to 
violate them, I would have been forced 
to suggest that the gentleman from Iowa 
has put himself squarely on the other 
side of this issue—namely, the side of the 
rats—and I am sure the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa would not really 
want to leave that impression. Regretta- 
bly this is the impression that he left. 
For he said that he knew he was on the 
right side of this issue because President 
Johnson and I were on the other side. 
This is a complex exercise in logic be- 
cause the question is: How could you not 
be against rats without being for them? 
It appears that the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has this very same problem. And 
so, this afternoon, in a special order, I 
hope to address myself to the terrible 
dilemma that the gentleman from Iowa 
and the gentleman from Nebraska face. 
I would hope these gentlemen will be 
here at this time, because I certainly 
would not like to leave the impression 
that any colleague of mine voted against 
legislation for the specific purpose of aid- 
ing and abetting the growing rat popu- 
lation. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES—PERMIS- 
SION TO FILE REPORTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 
There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time so as to advise Members of the 
House definitely that it is our purpose to 
adjourn on September 1 until Monday, 
September 11. I do this in order that 
Members may make their plans accord- 
ingly. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


E. F. FORT ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2661) 
for the relief of E. F. Fort, Cora Lee Fort 
Corbett, and W. R. Fort. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, by request, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. INGE HEMMERSBACH HILTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6096) 
for the relief of Mrs. Inge Hemmersbach 
Hilton. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. CHIN SHEE SHIU 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 636) for 
the relief of Mrs. Chin Shee Shiu. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


CLARA B. HYSSONG 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1655) 
for the relief of Clara B. Hyssong. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: Mr. 
Speaker, by request, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


CHILDREN OF MRS. DORIS E. 
WARREN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2454) 
for the relief of the children of Mrs. 
Doris E. Warren. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 
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COMDR. ALBERT G. BERRY, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2757) 
for the relief of Comdr. Albert G. Berry, 
Jr. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H. R. 2757 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Commander Albert G. Berry, Junior, United 
States Naval Reserve, retired, of Coronado, 
California, the sum certified to him by the 
Secretary of the Navy pursuant to section 2 
of this Act. The payment of such sum to the 
said Commander Albert G. Berry, Junior, 
shall be in full settlement of all of his 
claims against the United States for loss of 
pay and allowances arising from failure to 
credit him (for longevity purposes) with 
service as a midshipman at the United States 
Naval Academy. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Navy shall, 
within ninety days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, certify to the Secretary 
of the Treasury the difference between the 
amount of pay and allowances received by 
the said Commander Albert G. Berry, Jun- 
ior, from the United States and the amount 
of such pay and allowances to which he would 
have been entitled had he correctly been 
credited (for longevity purposes) with the 
period of his service as a midshipman at the 
United States Naval Academy, reduced by 
any amount which the said Commander Al- 
bert G. Berry, Junior, may have recovered in 
a civil action from the United States for loss 
of pay and allowances on account of failure 
to credit him with such service for longevity 
purposes. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 7, strike “Secretary of the 
Navy” and insert “Comptroller General of 
the United States”. 

On page 2, line 3, strike “Secretary of the 
Navy” and insert “Comptroller General of the 
United States”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MAURITZ A. STERNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3865) 
for the relief of Mauritz A. Sterner. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. HAZEL M. LaFRANCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5025) 
to confer jurisdiction on the U.S. Court 
of Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment on certain claims of Mrs. Hazel 
M. LaFrance against the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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FRED W. KOLB, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6189) 
for the relief of Fred W. Kolb, Jr. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 6189 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
indebtedness to the United States of Fred 
W. Kolb, Junior, of San Francisco, California, 
arising out of the erroneous payment of 
compensation to him in 1960 by the Depart- 
ment of the Army shall be reduced by an 
amount equal to the amount of additional 
Federal income tax, as determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that Mr. Kolb paid 
for the taxable year 1960 as a result of having 
such compensation included in his income 
for that taxable year, No amount repaid by 
Mr. Kolb in satisfaction of the indebtedness 
to the United States described in the pre- 
ceding sentence shall be allowed as a de- 
duction for purposes of the Federal income 
tax. In the audit and settlement of the ac- 
counts of any certifying or disbursing offi- 
cer of the United States, credit shall be 
given for the amount by which indebtedness 
is reduced by this Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Fred W. Kolb, Junior, an 
amount equal to the amount (if any) by 
which (1) the aggregate of sums paid by him 
(or withheld from sums otherwise due him) 
with respect to the indebtedness to the 
United States described in the first section 
of this Act exceeds (2) such indebtedness as 
reduced in accordance with such section. 

(b) No part of the amount appropriated 
in subsection (a) of this section in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this subsection shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ASHMORE 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ASHMORE: On 
page 2, lines 7 through 14, strike “(a) The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Fred W. Kolb, Junior, an amount equal to 
the amount (if any) by which (1) the ag- 
gregate of sums paid by him (or withheld 
from sums otherwise due him) with respect 
to the indebtedness to the United States 
described in the first section of this Act 
exceeds (2) such indebtedness as reduced 
in accordance with such section,” and insert 
“(a) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, on behalf of 
the Department of the Army, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to Fred W. Kolb, Junior, an 
amount equal to the amount (if any) by 
which (1) the aggregate of sums paid by him 
(or withheld from sums otherwise due him) 
with respect to the indebtedness to the 
United States described in the first section 
of this Act exceeds (2) such indebtedness 
as reduced in accordance with such section.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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DR. EMANUEL MARCUS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7599) 
for the relief of Dr. Emanuel Marcus. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 


CHARLES WAVERLY WATSON, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8091) 
for the relief of Charles Waverly Wat- 
son, Jr. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


SETSUKO WILSON (NEE HIRANAKA) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 534) for 
the relief of Setsuko Wilson (nee Hira- 
naka). 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


RAMIRO VELASQUEZ HUERTA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3497) 
for the relief of Ramiro Velasquez 
Huerta. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 3497 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Ramiro Velasquez Huerta shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212(a)(31) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Ramiro Velasquez Huerta 
may be issued a visa and admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that Act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice had knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROBERTO MARTIN DEL CAMPO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5216) 
for the relief of Roberto Martin Del 
Campo. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


HR. 5216 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212(a) 
(31) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Roberto Martin Del Campo may be issued a 
visa and admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that Act: Provided, That this exemption shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
of Justice had knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARIA KOLOMETROUTSIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7427) 
for the relief of Maria Kolometroutsis. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


ROY A. PARKER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1448) for 
the relief of Roy A. Parker. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, by request, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama. 

There was no objection. 


JOHN J. McGRATH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2477) 
for the relief of John J. McGrath. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


HUBERT ASHE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4404) 
for the relief of Hubert Ashe. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


JOANNE MARIE EVANS 


The Cle\k called the bill (H.R. 5368) 
for the relief of Joanne Marie Evans. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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bama? 

There was no objection. 


COL, GILMOUR C. MacDONALD, 
US. AIR FORCE (RETIRED) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10932) 
for the relief of Gilmour C. MacDonald, 
colonel, U.S. Air Force (retired). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without. prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


ELPIDIO AND NATIVIDAD DAMAZO 


The Clerk called the bill (HR. 3737) 
for the relief of Elpidio and Natividad 
Damazo. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask wnan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the call 
of the Private Calendar. 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMUNICA- 
TIONS MESSAGE: A WELCOME 
STEP 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s message on communications 
policy, delivered to the Congress yester- 
day afternoon, is indeed a welcome step. 

The message announced the appoint- 
ment of a task force of distinguished 
government officials to make a compre- 
hensive study of both the domestic and 
the international implications of eom- 
munications policy. 

The primary object of this undertak- 
ing is to gain a better understanding of 
the challenge presented by modern com- 
munications technology and to tailor our 
response in such a way that communi- 
cations, in the words of President John- 
son, may “encourage men to talk to each 
other rather than fight one another.” 

Mr. Speaker, just a few months ago, 
the Foreign Affairs Subcommittee which 
I have the honor to chair, the Subcom- 
mittee on International Organizations 
and Movements, held hearings on the 
subject of modern communications, par- 
ticularly as they relate to the advance- 
ment of our foreign policy objectives 
and the development processes. In the 
report issued on the basis of those hear- 
ings, our subcommittee urged that our 
Government devote much greater effort 
to the improvement of communications 
so that the promise of the new technol- 
ogy in that field can be fulfilled, for the 
benefit of peace and advancement of all 
mankind. 

Our report, entitled “Modern Com- 
munications and Foreign Policy,” was 
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printed on June 13, 1967, as House Re- 
port No. 362, 90th Congress, first session. 
Mr. Speaker, I again want to applaud 
the action taken by President Johnson 
and I shall look forward to the results of 
the study and reports that will be issued 
by the new task force headed by Under 
Secretary of State Eugene Rostow. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California makes the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. Evidently a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


{Roll No. 211] 
Andrews, Eckhardt Minshall 
N. Dak. Everett Murphy, Il. 

Arends Feighan Murphy, N.Y. 
Ashley Ford, Gerald R. Passman 
Baring Gallagher Purcell 
Bates Green, Oreg. Ruppe 
Blackburn Hays Stuckey 
Blatnik Herlong Teague, Tex. 
Brademas Ichord Tenzer 

rock Jones, Mo. Tunney 
Burton, Calif. Leggett Williams, Miss. 
Casey Long, Md. Wyman 
Corman McClure 
Diggs Matsunaga 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 393 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


ROY A. PARKER 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return for immedi- 
ate consideration to Private Calendar 
No. 172, the bill (S. 1448) for the relief 
of Roy A. Parker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1448 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the pe- 
riods of time Roy A. Parker has resided in 
the United States since his lawful admission 
for permanent residence on December 16, 
1958, shall be held and considered to meet 
the residence and physical presence require- 
ments of section 316 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, the time Roy A. Parker resided 
abroad between April 19, 1960, and April 19, 
1964, accompanying his stepfather who was 
stationed in France on an official assignment 
with the U.S. Army, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be residence and physical presence 
in the United States for the purposes of sec- 
tion 316 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third 
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time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PENALTIES FOR INTERFERENCE 
WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 856 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 

lows: 
H. Res. 856 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
2516) to prescribe penalties for certain acts 
of violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed three hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. It shall 
be in order to consider the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute recommended by the 
Committee on the Judiciary now printed in 
the bill and such substitute for the purpose 
of amendment shall be considered under the 
five-minute rule as an original bill. It shall 
also be in order to consider, without the in- 
tervention of any point of order, the text of 
section 4 of the bill, H.R. 2516, as introduced, 
as an amendment to the said committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any of the amendments adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole to the bill 
or committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit with or without instructions. 


Mr, MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. SMITH] and, pend- 
ing that, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 856 pro- 
vides an open rule with 3 hours of general 
debate for consideration of H.R. 2516 to 
prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence of intimidation, and for other 
purposes. The resolution further provides 
that it shall be in order to consider the 
committee substitute as an original bill 
for the purpose of amendment and that 
it shall be in order to consider as an 
amendment, without the intervention of 
any point of order, the text of section 4 
of H.R. 2516 as introduced. 

Some Members thought that H.R, 421, 
the so-called riot bill passed several 
weeks ago, and H.R. 2516, now under 
consideration, should be included togeth- 
er in the same bill, or legislation. I wish 
to commend the gentleman from 
New York, Chairman CELLER, and mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee for 
bringing the riot bill and this civil rights 
protection legislation before the Congress 
under separate bills. I supported and 
voted for the so-called riot bill when it 
was before the House, at the time it was 
passed by the House, and am satisfied 
that the provisions of that legislation 
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if diligently enforced will greatly prevent 
and terminate the epidemic of destruc- 
tive riots which struck Newark, N.J., 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, Buf- 
falo, and other localities. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the bill 
now under consideration, H.R. 2516, had 
not been enacted several years ago, and 
it, too my mind, would have curtailed 
and prevented the deplorable riots which 
the Nation has suffered in the last couple 
of years. The pending legislation will 
provide the means and weapons to ef- 
fectively enforce the provisions set out 
guaranteeing all American citizens equal 
rights. One only has to read the news- 
papers during recent years to learn of 
the numerous cases where provisions of 
the Federal civil rights law have been 
ignored, disregarded, and not enforced 
by State officials, county and municipal 
Officials, including the police and the 
courts. 

This pending legislation will provide 
Federal authority to legally inflict pen- 
alties on all persons, organizations, and 
individuals who defy Federal regulations 
for civil rights protection of all Ameri- 
can citizens regardless of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin, I support this 
legislation because it will make effective 
an enfcrceeeble civil rights bill and per- 
mit thousands of our citizens to enjoy 
their constitutional freedom for the first 
time in the history of our Nation. Un- 
der local laws and pending Federal laws 
the questionable and burdensome re- 
quirement of proving that the defend- 
ant specifically acted with the intention 
of depriving another of his rights under 
the 14th amendment provided a barrier 
for prosecutors to obtain convictions be- 
fore the court. This “intention” require- 
ment practically nullified pending civil 
rights prosecution before local district 
courts. The language of this pending bill 
is concise, clear, and specific and it will 
prevent lawyers from freeing their cli- 
ents who may be guilty of maliciously 
violating the civil rights of other Ameri- 
can citizens. 

This legislation will effectively curb 
law violators who, under color of law, by 
force or threat of force, knowingly injure, 
intimidate, or interfere with any citizen 
because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin while he is lawfully en- 
gaging, or seeking to engage in— 

First, voting or qualifying to vote, cam- 
paigning as a candidate for elective office, 
acting as poll watcher, or any legally au- 
thorized election official, in any primary, 
special, or general election; 

Second, enrolling in or attending public 
school or college; 

Third, participating in any program, 
benefit or activity provided or admin- 
istered by the United States or any State 
or subdivision thereof; 

Fourth, applying for or being employed 
by any private employer or agency of the 
United States or any State or subdivision 
thereof; 

Fifth, serving as a grand or petit juror 
in any court of the United States or of 
any State; 

Sixth, using any vehicle, terminal, or 
facility of any common carrier by motor, 
rail, water, or air; : 

Seventh, enjoying all advantages and 
facilities of any hotel, motel, inn, restau- 
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rant, or other public establishments 
which provide lodging to transient guests. 
This also applies to sports arenas, sta- 
diums, or any other place of entertain- 
ment. 

The punishment for violations of the 
above provide for a $1,000 fine or im- 
prisonment of 1 year, or both; and if 
bodily injury results from the defend- 
ant’s action, the fine shall be not more 
than $10,000 or imprisonment of not 
more than 10 years; and if death results 
penalty shall be imprisonment for any 
term of years or life. 

The bill also protects the right of every 
citizen to enjoy and partake of public ex- 
pression in free speech, and prohibits 
public interference of any of the specified 
activities by individuals acting alone, as 
well as by police officers acting under 
color of law. 

H.R. 2516 also amends the penalty 
provisions of sections 241 and 242 of title 
18, United States Code, to provide a sim- 
ilarly graduated penalty structure. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of House 
Resolution 856 in order that immediate 
consideration may be given to H.R. 2516. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding. 

I wonder if my colleague from Indiana 
would address himself to the reason for 
the waiver of points of order on page 2, 
lines 3 through 7 of the rule, for the con- 
sideration of section 4 of the text of the 
original bill, H.R. 2516, as an amend- 
ment to the said committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute? 

I would like to know why the Commit- 
tee on Rules felt that it was necessary to 
waive points of order in this regard; 
whether or not the gentleman does an- 
ticipate it will be submitted as a substi- 
tute, whether it was requested by the 
committee, the Parliamentarian, or the 
committee that brings this legislation on 
the floor? 

Mr. MADDEN. In reply to the gentle- 
man, I will state that it was requested by 
the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, the points of order reservation, on 
account of a pending amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, if I may state to the gentleman 
from Missouri, I intend to cover this in 
my statement on the rule, because I was 
the one who asked for this particular 
part of the rule, and I am going to go 
into it in some detail. If the gentleman 
will wait I will be happy to cover it in 
my statement. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement and I will be glad to 
wait until then for his explanation, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 856 provides for an 
open rule with 3 hours of debate, for the 
consideration of the bill H.R. 2516, a bill 
entitled “Penalties for Interference 
With Civil Rights.” 

The rule also makes in order the sub- 
stitute language in the bill. It will also 
make in order the language under sec- 
tion 4 on pages 5 and 6, which was 
stricken when the substitute language 
was prepared, and not added back into 
the bill. 

Now this language is the so-called 
preemption language. In other words, it 
makes it clear that this Federal statute 
will not preempt the field which if it 
were done would invalidate the State 
laws. In other words, the State laws will 
stand, as will this law, if it is enacted, 
and the Federal statutes will not preempt 
any State laws. 

It was not clear from the testimony 
before the Committee on Rules as to just 
why this preemption language was not 
placed back in the substitute language. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman will re- 
call that when I appeared before the 
Committee on Rules, I indicated to the 
gentleman that if the amendment is 
offered along those lines that it would 
be accepted. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Yes, sir. 
That is correct. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. I want to show here why the rule 
was reported out this way. I personally 
feel it is extremely important that the 
Federal Government not preempt the 
State laws. 

As has been indicated by the chair- 
man, I hope the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the ranking Republican mem- 
ber and the Members of the House will 
support the amendment to place that 
language back in the bill. 

The reason for reporting the rule this 
way was so that we would not be in any 
danger that a point of order would be 
raised, that this particular stricken lan- 
guage would not be germane to the 
substitute. 

So that is exactly what the Committee 
on Rules did, and by my request in that 
regard. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill is 
to provide Federal criminal penalties for 
forcible interference with the exercise of 
federally protected civil rights. The bill 
is very similar to language contained in 
title V of last year’s Civil Rights Act 
which passed the House but not the 
Senate. 

The bill enumerates a number of ac- 
tivities which it protects. These are: vot- 
ing, public accommodation, education, 
public services and facilities, employ- 
ment, jury duty, use of common carriers, 
and participation in federally assisted 
programs. Persons participating in these 
activities are protected from those who 
would interfere with, or attempt to in- 
terfere with, their participation. Like- 
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wise, those who urge such participation 
are protected. 

Anyone who interferes with such pro- 
tected activities, or attempts to do so, by 
threats of violence, or in any other man- 
ner, is engaged in criminal actions un- 
der the bill and subject to the pro- 
scribed penalties. These vary depending 
on the seriousness of the offense. If no 
one is injured, penalties are a fine of up 
to $1,000, up to a year in prison, or both; 
if injury results the penalties are a fine 
of up to $10,000, up to 2 years’ imprison- 
ment, or both; if death results the im- 
prisonment can be for any period of 
years up to life. 

There are no minority views, but nine 
members of the minority have submitted 
additional views, identical to those sub- 
mitted on H.R. 421. They support both 
bills, wish they were joined as one, and 
think the Rules Committee was wrong to 
threaten to remove H.R. 421 from the 
Judiciary Committee. 

You will recall, Mr. Speaker, that H.R. 
421, a bill entitled “Penalties for Inciting 
Riots,” was originally introduced on the 
opening day of this session; namely, Jan- 
uary 10. Up until the early part of June 
of this year, the Judiciary Committee 
had not held hearings and there were no 
indications hearings would be held, In 
fact, the indications were to the 
contrary. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I hate to 
interrupt the gentleman this way but he 
is making a very important statement 
and I think he is entitled to have a quo- 
rum present to hear him. 

Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Ho.irretp). The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Evidently a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 212] 


Anderson, Corman Minshall 
Tenn Diggs Murphy, N.Y. 
Andrews, Eckhardt an 
N. Dak. Everett Pool 
Arends Fascell Purcell 
Ashley Feighan Scheuer 
Baring Gallagher Sikes 
Bates Hansen, Wash. Stuckey 
Blatnik Hays Teague, Tex 
Brademas Herlong Tenzer 
Brock Ichord Tunney 
Brown, Calif. Irwin Williams, Miss 
Burton, Calif. Wyman 
Casey Mallliard 
Cleveland Matsunaga 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOLIFIELD) . On this rollcall 391 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, several resolutions were introduced to 
“discharge” the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. These were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and on June 15 the dis- 
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tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Cotmer], notified the membership 
that this matter would be considered by 
the Committee on Rules at 10:30 a.m, on 
Tuesday, June 27. 

Shortly thereafter the Committee on 
the Judiciary approved a bill encompass- 
ing both H.R. 421 and the measure up 
for consideration today, H.R. 2516. It 
was suggested that the two subject mat- 
ters encompassed therein should be di- 
vided into two separate bills. This was 
done, and H.R. 421 passed the House on 
July 19 by a vote of 347 to 70. It is now 
pending in the other body. 

On August 2, the Committee on Rules 
granted the pending rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I am bothered by the pos- 
sibility that this bill might be used as a 
defense of someone who has violated the 
provisions of H.R. 421. As an example, 
I am thinking about the present Gover- 
nor of the great State of Georgia who 
previously operated a restaurant. As I re- 
call from the publicity on television, he 
refused to serve Negroes, even to the ex- 
tent of brandishing a weapon, which I 
believe was a hatchet, in front of some 
of the individuals outside his restaurant 
who were seeking entrance. 

Let us assume some individual is de- 
sirous of causing trouble, specifically a 
riot, if necessary, and that he is in some 
other State. Assume further that he 
makes statements to the effect that he is 
going to such and such a State to make 
certain that the provisions of H.R. 2516 
are fulfilled, from the standpoint of para- 
graph 8 on page 7 which has to do with 
enjoying the goods, services, facilities, 
privileges, advantages, or accommoda- 
tions of any inn, hotel, motel, or other 
establishment which provides lodging to 
transient guests, or of any restaurant, 
cafeteria, lunch room, lunch counter, 
soda fountain, or other facility which 
serves the public and which is principally 
engaged in selling food for consumption. 

Let us assume further that a riot does 
occur. Possibly somebody in the crowd 
started it after this particular individual 
made certain statements. Let us assume 
further that the Justice Department, as 
a result of investigation by the FBI, came 
to the conclusion that the individual 
crossed State lines for the purpose of 
starting a riot. 

Now, my concern is why could not this 
individual use H.R. 2516 as a definite 
defense from the standpoint that he 
crossed State lines to carry out the pro- 
visions on page 8, which I previously 
mentioned. 

Under date of June 28 I wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], sending a copy to the ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. McCuttocH] and to the au- 
thor of H.R. 421, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer] in which I stated: 

In reading the above two bills, the thought 
occurred to me that maybe they might be 
contradictory. 

H.R. 421 prohibits interstate travel with 
intent to incite a riot or other civil dis- 
turbance. 

H.R. 2516 prescribes penalties for certain 
acts of violence or intimidation. 
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If someone traveled in interstate in vio- 
lation of H.R. 421 and was charged by the 
Attorney General, why couldn’t he have a 
good defense by claiming that he was simply 
attempting to carry out one or more of the 
purposes of H.R. 25167 

These matters will undoubtedly reach the 
Rules Committee shortly after we return 
from the July 4 recess, and I would respect- 
fully request that an opinion be obtained 
from the Attorney General relative to the 
question I have proposed above. I would like 
to have some answer from you by the time 
this matter, H.R. 2516, is presented to the 
Rules Committee. 


Under date of July 13, I received the 
following letter from Mr. MCCULLOCH: 
Hon. H. ALLEN SMITH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ALLEN: On June 28, 1967 you wrote 
Chairman Celler regarding a potential con- 
tradiction inherent in H.R. 421 (the anti-riot 
bill) and H.R. 2516 (a bill protecting certain 
enumerated rights). 

H.R. 2516 cannot be read as a defense to 
inciting a riot. H.R. 2516 prohibits any per- 
son from injuring, intimidating or inter- 
fering with other persons because of race, 
color, religion or national origin while he is 
lawfully engaged in voting, enrolling in a 
public school, enjoying benefits provided by 
the United States, seeking employment, 
serving on a jury, using public means of 
transportation or public accommodations. 
Merely because a person was lawfully in- 
volved in any of the above activities would 
not provide a defense to inciting a riot. 

In fact there is serious question in my 
mind as to whether a person who was in- 
citing a riot could be considered ‘lawfully 
engaged’ in the protected areas. Even if he 
were, H.R. 2516 would only prohibit others 
from criminally interfering with him—and 
not give the inciter himself any immunity. 

I hope this will help resolve the distinction 
between these bills. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM M. MCCULLOCH. 


Under date of August 1, I received the 
following letter from Mr. CELLER: 
Hon. H. ALLEN SMITH, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: This will reply to your 
inquiry concerning the possible contradic- 
tion between the bills H.R. 2516 and H.R. 
421, and requesting an opinion from the At- 
torney General of the United States on the 
matter. 

In accordance with that request, I am 
happy to enclose a copy of the Attorney Gen- 
eral's letter to me to which I referred at the 
hearing before the Committee on Rules this 
morning. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, 


Enclosed with the letter from Mr. 
CELLER was the following letter from At- 
torney General Clark, as follows: 


Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHArmMan: This is in response to 
your letter of June 30, 1967, in which you 
transmit an inquiry as to whether a person 
charged with a violation of H.R. 421 could 
use H.R. 2516 as a valid defense, There is no 
question that he could not. 

H.R. 2516 seeks to protect persons from 
the use of force directed against them be- 
cause of their race, color, religion or na- 
tional origin while they are lawfully par- 
ticipating in or seeking the benefits of vot- 
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ing, public accommodations, public educa- 
tion, public services and facilities, employ- 
ment, jury service, use of common carriers, 
and federally assisted programs, all of which 
are activities protected by existing Federal 
law or the Constitution. H.R. 2516 also brings 
within its protection urging or aiding others 
to lawfully participate in these activities, or 
engaging in speech or peaceful assembly to 
oppose the denial of the opportunity to so 
participate. And it protects persons, such as 
restaurant proprietors, who are affording 
others equal treatment under the law. It is 
both highly appropriate and most important 
that these invaluable rights be protected. 
H.R. 2516 safeguards them by making their 
violation a Federal crime. 

H.R. 421 prohibits incitement to riot or 
acts of violence. This is an entirely unrelated 
type of conduct, and a statute dealing with 
it would not be in conflict with the provi- 
sions of H.R. 2516. 

Sincerely, 
RAMSEY CLARK, 


Attorney General. 


Iam not certain that Mr. Clark’s letter 
fully answers the question but at least I 
am attempting to make legislative his- 
tory to establish that no one in the House 
of Representatives in support of this 
legislation intends that it be used as a 
defense to H.R. 421. In other words, the 
facts should be submitted to a judge or 
jury for their determination. 

In order that the record may be as 
clear as possible on this matter, I would 
be pleased to yield to the chairman of 
the committee and the ranking minority 
member of the committee at this time 
for any comments they wish to make. 

Mr. CELLER. On the basis of the doc- 
uments that you have read and from 
the discussions that we have had in many 
executive sessions, I am quite convinced 
that the opinion of the Attorney General 
is sound and correct. 

Mr. SMITH of California, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman men- 
tioned my name, the antiriot bill which 
I authored, H.R. 421, and this bill, and 
as I understand it, the gentleman is con- 
cerned with the interrelationship of the 
two bills. I think the questions that he 
has raised regarding the bill are impor- 
tant and extremely well reasoned. 

I would like to say to the gentleman 
that it was at my request that the word 
“lawfully” was written into the initial 
Celler bill, H.R. 2516, not only as related 
to subsection (a) but to the two other 
sections as well, in order to attempt to 
avoid precisely what the gentleman is 
concerned about as it relates to interre- 
lationship of this to the antiriot bill, to 
make certain that this could not be in- 
serted as a defense in that rioting or in- 
citing to riot is unlawful under the local 
laws of any of the communities. 

Second, writing “knowingly” in to 
make certain that there would have to be 
intent on the part of the party involved 
violating this proposed act or this bill 
so that there would be that requirement 
of proof in addition. 

I will say to the gentleman, though, 
that after a further and careful con- 
sideration of the bill as drafted, it is my 
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opinion that there is a possibility on page 
8—and I have discussed this with the 
distinguished chairman and I have dis- 
cussed it with the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the committee and 
some of the other members—that on 
page 8, subsection (b), which refers to 
anyone who “injures, intimidates, or in- 
terferes with, or attempts to injure, in- 
timidate or interfere with any person (1) 
to discourage such person or any other 
person or any class of persons from law- 
fully participating or seeking to par- 
ticipate in any such benefits or activities 
without discrimination on account of 
race, color, religion, or national origin, or 
(2) because he as so participated or 
sought to so participate, or urged or 
aided others to so participate, or engaged 
in speech or peaceful assembly opposing 
any denial of the opportunity to so par- 
ticipate; or.” 

I will say to the gentleman that that 
language, working in relationship with 
the antiriot bill 421, and based upon the 
concern expressed by the gentleman and 
others, I think it is possible for Rap 
Brown, for example, to have gone to 
Cambridge, Md., and he could have said, 
if this bill becomes law, that he went 
there for the purpose of making certain 
that these rights are protected, and that 
the assembly that actually occurred was 
peaceful, but at that assembly he also 
said to them, “If you go into a restau- 
rant—I am suggesting that you go into 
every restaurant that you can think of— 
that you arm yourself in case they op- 
pose you. You have a right to resist 
against intimidation and injury. You arm 
yourself with guns and knives,” and the 
assembly disbanded. 

Thereafter a riot ensued when the in- 
structions were carried out. I think there 
clearly is a problem as it relates to the 
definition of “engaging in speaking or 
peaceful assemblage,” and I intend at 
the proper time to offer an amendment 
to specifically provide that this 
language shall not include the right to 
speak which has the result of inciting 
a riot. The gentleman has rendered a 
valuable service. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. The gentleman has 
made an important speech with regard 
to the subject of preemption. I am sure 
it is the intention of the minority as well 
as the majority to make crystal clear 
that there is no intent by this legislation 
to preempt any State or local authority 
from jurisdiction in the matter. At the 
time of the hearing before the Rules 
Committee, I made the statement that 
this paragraph with regard to preemp- 
tion, in my opinion, was included in good 
faith since there was a Supreme Court 
decision which, in construing the section 
of the statute here being amended, in- 
terpreted the language as not preempt- 
ing any State authority. That decision 
was the case of Screws et al. v. United 
States, 325 U.S. 108. On page 108 of that 
decision the Court specifically said: 

But there is no warrant for treating the 
question in state law terms. The problem is 
not whether state law has been violated 
but whether an inhabitant of State has 
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been deprived of a federal right by one who 
acts under “color of any law.” He who acts 
under “color” of law may be a federal officer 
or a state officer. He may act under “color” 
of federal law or of state law. The statute 
does not come into play merely because the 
federal law or the state law under which 
the officer purports to act is violated. It is 
applicable when and only when someone is 
deprived of a federal right by that action. 
The fact that it is also a violation of state 
law does not make it any the less a federal 
offense punishable as such. Nor does its pun- 
ishment by federal authority enroach on 
state authority or relieve the state from its 
responsibility for punishing state offenses. 
„ * * . * 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sorry that I have to interrupt the 
gentleman because my time is coming 
to a close. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a portion of the 
opinion which assures that no preemp- 
tion is intended by the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for one question? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield 
briefly to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Will the gentlemar. reread 
the first sentence of the letter from the 
Attorney General to the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary and re- 
assure the House that, there is not a 
double negative there in the sentence 
structure, which makes a positive? 

Mr. SMITH of California. This is a 
letter to Mr. CELLER from Ramsey Clark. 
It states: 

This is in response to your letter of June 
30, 1967, in which you transmitted an in- 
quiry as to whether a person charged with a 
violation of H.R. 421 could use H.R. 5216 as 
a valid defense. There is no question that he 
could not. 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if there is no 
question that he could not, then he 
could, in my translation of the English 
language. This is the very point I wanted 
to bring out. I think it is a very serious 
matter. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I appreciate 
that, but later on it says the person 
could not be lawfully engaged in that. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one word in this 
bill which causes me further concern. 
That is the word “religion” in line 14 on 
page 6. We will note that it makes it a 
crime for anyone to interfere or attempt 
to interfere “with any person because of 
his race, color, religion, or national ori- 
gin.” It may be that this word has been 
used in other measures, but I do not 
recall it. Suppose some particular re- 
ligious group has a policy of hiring only 
the sons and daughters of the families 
of their particular group where one of 


The petitioners may be guilty of man- 
slaughter or murder under Georgia law and 
at the same time liable for the federal offense 
proscribed by § 20. The instances where “an 
act denounced as a crime by both national 
and state sovereignties“ may be punished 
by each without violation of the double 
jeopardy provision of the Fifth Amendment 
are common. United States v. Lanza, 260 U. S. 
377, 382; Hebert v. Louisiana, 272 U. S. 312. 
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the persons has been deceased. In other 
words, their purpose is to try to help 
their own members. Suppose further 
that they all happen to be white. Does 
this mean that they could be forced to 
hire others in opposition to their policy? 
Frankly, I think the word is unnecessary 
and should be stricken. 

Mr. Speaker, I doubt that this particu- 
lar bill is going to help very much in the 
overall situation. It seems to me that al- 
most all of the civil rights bills that have 
been passed have only been a step toward 
the solution of this tremendous problem 
and that to some extent they have done 
more harm than good. I do, however, 
support the rule and reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HUNGATE]. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
point out two points that I think we need 
to keep foremost in our minds. One is 
that this is a criminal law, and criminal 
laws are required to be reasonably spe- 
cific. Traditionally, the 14th Amendment 
rights are those which are applied to 
State action and not private action. 

Following the question raised by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH], 
the word “religion” in here has concerned 
me too. I am concerned also with the 
definition of a “public college” on page 
6, lines 21 and 22. I presume that would 
not simply be a college operated by a 
State, but it could mean a college oper- 
ated by a religious denomination. 

I understand from magazines and 
newspapers that there is a religion called 
Liberation of Spiritual Development, or 
something of an LSD school that is op- 
erating somewhere. I do not know 
whether interference with that would fall 
in line with this act or not. Our friends, 
the Amish, operate schools and they do 
not agree with such things as the tele- 
phone or the automobile. They operate 
schools and I do not know if someone 
tried to interfere or attempted to inter- 
fere with someone going to a school of 
that kind, or an LSD college whether that 
would fall within the prohibition of the 
statute. 

Going further, on page 6, line 24, the 
last line, it prohibits interference with 
persons “participating in or enjoying any 
benefit, service, privilege.” Customarily 
the law has protected rights. Now we 
extend this to privilege. I am not certain 
just how far that construction could or 
should be carried. 

Continuing in that same section, we 
cannot interfere with anyone or attempt 
to interfere with anyone participating in 
or “enjoying any benefit, service, pro- 
gram, facility, or activity provided or ad- 
ministered by the United States or by any 
State or subdivision thereof.” It seems to 
me that section should read “provided 
by the United States and administered 
by the United States or any State or sub- 
division thereof.“ When we extend that 
to a program paid for and provided for 
and administered by the lowest local unit 
of Government, we have perhaps gone 
further than we might have intended to. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I make a point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 


their names: 
{Roll No. 213] 
Andrews, Curtis Leggett 
N. Dak. Diggs Matsunaga 
Arends Dingell Minshall 
Ashley Everett Murphy, N.Y. 
Baring Peighan Passman 
Bates Gallagher Purcell 
Blatnik Resnick 
Brademas Hansen, Wash. Tenzer 
Brock Herlong Tunney 
Burton, Calif. Holland Williams, Miss. 
y Ichord ilis 
Conyers Wyman 
Corman 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Ho.irretp). On this rollcall, 392 Mem- 
bers have answered to their names, a 
quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were 


‘eh SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 

tleman from Missouri [Mr. HUNGATE] is 
recognized. 
Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, when 
you are having an outbreak of malaria, 
it is a poor time to protect the mos- 
quitoes. 

On page 7, (4) thereof, you will see 
also in terms of this bill there would be 
protection in “applying for or enjoying 
employment, or any perquisite thereof.” 
Bear in mind the need to be specific 
that must be incorporated in a criminal 
statute, I find it interesting to know what 
“any perquisite thereof” might be in “en- 
joying employment.” It says it covers any 
agency of the United States. I think that 
if this is a good provision, it should also 
cover specifically the Congress of the 
United States. 


Paragraph (5) on page 7 would extend 
the provisions of this act to all grand 
or petit jurors in any court not only of 
the United States but also of any State. 

Paragraph (8), dealing with the mat- 
ter of being specific so it can be clearly 
understood, states: 

Whoever, whether or not acting under 
color of law, by force or threat of force, 
knowingl 


8 
(a) injures, intimidates, or interferes 
with, or attempts to injure, intimidate, or 
interfere with any person because of his 
race, color, religion, or national origin while 
he is lawfully engaging or seeking to engage 
1 


Please follow me 

(8) enjoying the goods, services, facilities, 
privileges, advantages, or accommodations of 
any inn, hotel, motel, or other establishment 
which provides lodging to transient guests— 


That should cover Mrs. Murphy, Mrs. 
Nusbaum, and Mrs. Rostenkowski— 
or of any restaurant, cafeteria, lunchroom, 
lunch counter, soda fountain, or other facil- 
ity which serves the public and which is 
principally engaged In selling food for con- 
sumption on the premises, or of any gasoline 
station, or of any motion picture house, 
theater, concert hall, sports arena, stadium, 
or any other place of exhibition or entertain- 
ment which serves the public, or of any other 
mt which serves the public and 
which is located within the premises of any 
of the aforesaid establishments or within the 
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premises of which is physically located any 
of the aforesaid establishments. 


I think you will need to “backthink” 
to follow that through to understand it 
specifically. Once again, on page 8, line 
23, this would apply to intimidating, in- 
juring or interfering with any public offi- 
cial or other person, not simply a public 
official, not simply a class of persons, but 
any individual person. For the reasons I 
have outlined I think the bill is in need 
of considerable amendment before we 
support it. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to make clear at the 
very outset of these remarks that I sup- 
port the adoption of this rule, and I plan 
to vote for this legislation. So those who 
are in opposition to the passage of any 
and all civil rights legislation need take 
no particular comfort from my remarks. 
I think that violence has so completely 
wracked our land in recent months that 
all of us are sick unto death of the 
violence, whether it be the violence of 
the white man addressed to the black 
man, or vice versa, and there is, as the 
report points out, nothing particularly 
new about a Federal statute implement- 
ing or guaranteeing rights guaranteed 
under the Constitution of the United 
States. 

At the same time, I have asked for 
this time this afternoon, because I think 
that we ought to deplore the reverse 
racism, the black nationalism, and the 
black power movement which has been 
emerging in recent months in this coun- 
try. For some reason I find little, if any, 
disposition on the part of the present 
Attorney Geheral of the United States 
or of the President of the United States, 
or anyone in the executive branch to 
speak out against some of these condi- 
tions that have so clearly revealed them- 
selves. 

There was very recently a black power 
conference in Newark, N.J., a conference 
that took place at a time, of course, when 
it should not have been held at all— 
under the most explosive circumstances. 
Before that meeting had barely begun, 
the cry arose from those who were pres- 
ent: “Get the honky reporters out,” and 
there was a melee and violence, and some 
of the white reporters who were present 
suffered grievous physical injuries. 

I wonder if there is anything in this 
bill this afternoon which is addressed 
to protecting the right of a free press 
in this country to report some of the 
conditions I am talking about right now. 

The Carmichaels and the Browns who 
have been preaching separatism and 
hatred of people because they have a 
white skin are just as bad as any red- 
neck who preaches racial hatred. 

I would also like to take the time this 
afternoon to decry some statements that 
were made just today, and which are 
even now just being reported on the wire. 
These are statements made by Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King at the 10th general con- 
ference of the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference. I quote a dispatch 
this afternoon that says that he blamed 
the summer’s riots on the policymakers 
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of white society. Listen to this. He called 
on urban Negroes to adopt civil dis- 
obedience on a massive scale to dislocate 
the function of a city, for to do so with- 
out destroying it can be more effective 
than a riot.” There is not one word in 
that statement of condemnation for 
those who would incite riots in our cities, 
but merely the suggestion that there 
ought to be a more effective technique 
used: that of civil disobedience on a 
massive scale to “dislocate the functions 
of our cities.” 

I think it is deplorable at a time when 
our cities are grappling with the enor- 
mous problems that confront them, that 
we have a man who is supposed to be a 
responsible leader of the civil rights 
movement, suggesting this kind of mass 
conduct on the part of those whom he 
would mislead. 

I call attention to the remark that he 
made on Sunday on television when he 
said “it is necessary to escalate a cam- 
paign of militant and massive nonvio- 
lence.” I went to the well of the House 
a few minutes ago and I looked up the 
meaning of the word “militant,” and 
this is what it says in Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary. It says that “a 
militant is one engaged in warfare, in 
fighting, and in combating.” 

Oh, to be sure, Dr. King went on and 
said, and coupled in that same sentence 
with “militant,” that “It must be non- 
violent.” But, after all, he is addressing 
@ group of people in this country who 
are educationally deprived for the most 
part—and I deplore that as much as 
anyone—but I wonder if the group to 
whom he is speaking is able to ascertain 
some of the subtle nuances of the speech 
which he is addressing to them. I won- 
der when he says, “You must escalate“ 
that is another word he used Lou 
must escalate in a militant way the cam- 
paign of nonviolence,” whether they 
really understand. 

That word “escalate” has been worked 
over pretty thoroughly in recent months. 

However, as I recall, it has been used. 
exclusively in describing the conduct or 
the policy of our Government in pursuing 
warfare, in conducting a war in Vietnam. 
Yet, when he talks about “escalating” 
and a “massive campaign to paralyze the 
cities of America,” I wonder whether 
they understand him. 

Let me recall one other incident this 
m , the news that the latest news- 
letter of the Student Non-Violent Coor- 
dinating Committee—a misnomer if ever 
there was one—has come out with a vi- 
cious anti-Semitic attack, going back to 
1946, accusing the Jewish people of atroc- 
ities, picturing General Dayan as some- 
thing of a Nazi butcher with blood drip- 
ping from his hands. And this was in a 
pamphlet which was scurrilous to the 
extreme, voicing nothing but outright 
anti-Semitism in its attack on the very 
people who have in many cases, if not in 
most instances, been prominent support- 
ers of the civil rights movement in this 
country. 

I deplore as much as anyone incidents 
like those that took place in Neshoba 
County, the killing of Lemuel Penn, the 
disgraceful murder of Mrs. Liuzzo, and 
all the other things which constitute a 
dark blot and stain on our national hon- 
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or, but I believe the time has come for 
those in Government to call upon those 
who would be leaders of the civil rights 
movement to show a little responsibility, 
to show a little statesmanship in the ap- 
proach they use. They have been on the 
scene long enough to exhibit a little 
statesmanship, a little mature judgment. 
Instead of resorting to appeals of anti- 
Semitism, instead of encouraging sep- 
aratism, instead of using the kind of vio- 
lent and inflammatory action which Dr. 
King used in Atlanta today, to encourage 
a mass civil disobedience campaign to 
paralyze the cities of our country, let us, 
for heaven's sake, expect from these peo- 
ple what they would expect from us— 
not only civil treatment, not only obe- 
dience to the law, but also an effort, in 
a calm and judicious manner, to arrive 
at a settlement of some of the differ- 
ences which divide us. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. ConYErs]. 

Mr. CONYERS. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I should like to point out, although I 
am sure the gentleman is aware, that 
Dr. Martin Luther King has been the 
most consistent opponent of violence 
that America has, black or white. I be- 
lieve the gentleman would be making a 
grave mistake with reference to his re- 
marks to think that Dr. King in any way 
has at any time ever advocated or sup- 
ported the violence or the riots that be- 
set our communities. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. The 
gentleman now speaking knows I respect 
him, but I refer him to some of the lan- 
guage I have just quoted from recent re- 
marks by Dr. King. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in the face 
of the recent riots arising in ghettos and 
pales of settlements in Detroit, Newark, 
Cambridge, Boston, Cleveland, Dayton, 
Atlanta, and other cities, it might be con- 
sidered ill advised in calling up this civil 
rights bill. Such a charge is as unfair as 
it is unjust. The riotous behavior which 
has brought shame upon our victim cities 
and which has tarnished our image at 
home and abroad have been deplored and 
denounced by all of us. We applaud 
severe punishment for those guilty. How- 
ever, only a minuscule number of Ne- 
groes in those unfortunate cities were 
involved as rioters and inciters to riot. 
The rank and file of Negroes were not 
involved. Many of them deprecated the 
evil provoked. Responsible Negro leaders 
made outcry against the culprits and 
asked that they be brought to book. Many 
homes and stores of Negroes were burned 
and destroyed. Scores of innocent Ne- 
groes suffered. These pillages and ma- 
raudings were, in part, inspired by the 
Carmichaels, the McKissicks, the Rap 
Browns, whose bestial behavior warrants 
severest sanctions. Yet these vile crea- 
tures and their benighted followers 
should not blind us in doing our duty; 
namely, to attack the deeply rooted 
causes that spark these riots, to elimi- 
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nate these epidemic explosions born of 
Negro despair. There are still parts of 
our country in the North, South, East, 
and West where there is distilled the 
poison of segregation, discrimination, and 
ostracism; where the constitutional 
rights of the Negro are eroded, impaired, 
or withheld completely. 

The sob of a rat-bitten child in the 
slums becomes a siren of despair. 

The sign “Verboten” painted in invisi- 
ble letters on housing is a stab in the 
heart. 

Access even to the lowest rung of the 
labor ladder stings to the quick. 

The morsels and crumbs tended him 
grudgingly in places of public accommo- 
dation makes him wonder sometimes 
whether he is God’s creature. 

When he is hampered or prevented 
from judging his peers on juries, and 
when he can only with trembling hands 
cast his ballot, he asks, “What are really 
my rights under this constitutional gov- 
ernment?” 

He asks, too, “Where is the voice of 
Leviticus which says, ‘Proclaim liberty 
throughout the land, to all the inhab- 
itants thereof.“ 

Indeed that voice is ofttimes muted or 
silenced. It should be heard clarion clear. 

If force and violence accompany the 
tragedies then it is cruel for Congress 
not to act. 

This bill reaches racially motivated 
acts of violence by private individuals 
against persons exercising 14th amend- 
ment rights. We must not permit 
riots in our cities to obscure the non- 
inhibited violence that is flagrantly ex- 
ercised without fear of hindrance against 
those who desire peacefully to secure for 
themselves constitutionally guaranteed 
rights. 

What we all seek together is law and 
order and a respect for law and order. 
There is, I maintain, a correlation be- 
tween the nondeterred civil rights vio- 
lence and the violence in our cities. When 
civil rights violence is tolerated, the vic- 
tims can have little but contempt for the 
processes of law, a fostered feeling that 
the law is against them, that the life 
of a Negro or his property are of no con- 
sequence to those in authority. 

When thouasnds upon thousands— 
and this is a nation of shifting popula- 
tions—moved into the cities of the North, 
they brought with them the feeling that 
the law is a white man’s law. The con- 
cept of equality under the law was un- 
known to them. Civil rights violence is 
just as wrong as the violence in the 
cities. Injustice breeds injustice, as vio- 
lence breeds violence. Today, civil rights 
violence has been relegated to the back 
pages of our newspapers. We do not see 
the connections between the headlines 
on page 1 and the small item on the bot- 
tom of another page, but the thread is 
there. Let us not ignore it. 

This is an antiviolence bill. It is neither 
vague nor an abstraction. It carefully 
circumscribes the area to which it is ap- 
plicable and provides the penalties ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. RANDALL]. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I will 
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take just a moment to ask the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee a question. 
Before I do I want to affirm that over the 
years I have supported all of the several 
civil rights measures with the exception 
of Forced Housing in 1966. I thought we 
provided for some measure of enforce- 
ment of those rights at the time of en- 
actment. Now I am asking, Was the only 
type of enforcement by injunction or 
civil means? Then I will ask, Is this the 
first Federal criminal statute covering 
these rights bills? 

Mr. CELLER. It is a criminal statute. 

Mr. RANDALL. And is this the first 
such criminal statute? 

Mr. CELLER. It provides that if any- 
one pursues the rights guaranteed by the 
Federal statutes or the Constitution, 
whether in the way of education, employ- 
ment, public accommodations, public 
recreation facilities, and if he pursues 
those rights lawfully, then he shall be 
bas 2 against violence. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is it not true that there 
are penalties for acts of violence whether 
the intimidation happens to be against a 
civil rights worker or some fellow who 
happens to be peddling bananas? Each 
or both is now covered by State law? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. RANDALL. My point is this: There 
is some underlying premise, expressed or 
at least implied, that there has been 
negligence in not enforcing the State 
statutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Some States enforce and 
some do not, but to make sure that we 
pass proper enforcement, we have this 


Mr. RANDALL. I will say to the gentle- 
man from New York I intend to support 
the rule which provides for the consid- 
eration of H.R. 2516. I must state further 
I shall listen very carefully to the general 
debate on this measure and also to the 
amending process. It would be ill advised 
to oppose the rule, because we have here 
before us today an open rule. Perhaps 
during the amending process there may 
be an opportunity to improve this bill. 
Iam not sure how well some of the terms 
are defined. We all know the meaning of 
violence, but the word intimidation so 
far as I can see has not been clearly de- 
fined. I would be interested in listening 
to the formulation of a definition for 
that word. 

All of us must be certain that this bill 
will not negate or offset what we tried 
to accomplish under the antiriot bill. 
What I am trying to say is that we must 
be certain and positive that because of 
the interrelationship of H.R. 2516 with 
H.R. 421, should the bill we are consid- 
ering become law, it will not be used as 
a defense against the antiriot bill, H.R. 
421. 

There is another facet of this legisla- 
tion that we must watch very carefully. 
It is that H.R. 2516 does not preempt 
State authority. As the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee stated a moment 
ago, all of these acts of violence are cov- 
ered by State law, but are not enforced 
in some States. Well, it seems to me that 
each of us should consider whether or 
not the civil rights measures that have 
been passed are enforced in the States in 
which we live and which we represent. 
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Certainly there has never been any prob- 
lem of enforcement in the State of Mis- 
souri and particularly the area in west- 
central Missouri which it is my privilege 
to represent. This is a criminal measure 
that we are considering today. I think we 
should be very sure that, should it be- 
come law, there will be no preemption of 
State statutes that have proven work- 
able and have been enforced. 

Every one of the acts here involved in 
this bill are covered by existing law. 
Each of the areas of activity which are 
covered, including the exercise of the 
privilege to vote, school attendance, 
travel, public accommodations, all of 
these are covered. It is also true that 
under general law all of the activities of 
others who are exercising their lawful 
rights are covered. This is true of a 
salesman, or a small merchant, or a pro- 
fessional man. The question could most 
appropriately be asked, what is the dif- 
ference, then, between an assault 
against a civil rights worker and assault- 
ing a salesman, or a small merchant, or 
a professional man? Why is it necessary 
to provide an extra layer of insulation or 
a double cloak of protection around civil 
rights workers? 

For my part, I question the vague and 
indefinite provision concerning accom- 
modations, which might take away the 
exemptions for Mrs. Murphy’s rooming- 
house. Then I could not overlook the 
reference at one point in this bill which 
would affect grand or petty jurors in the 
courts of any State. Certainly I do not 
want to be a party to tampering with our 
jury system in the courts of our several 
States by means of a bill of this kind. 

The record will clearly establish I 
have supported all of the civil rights 
measures involving voting rights, schools, 
employment, travel and accommoda- 
tions. It seems to me this is not a time to 
talk about heavier penalties. We just lis- 
tened a few moments ago to a letter 
from the Attorney General who stated 
there was already in existence penalties 
for the acts in the several areas of ac- 
tivity covered by this measure, but he 
asked for new and more severe penalties. 
I repeat, this is no time to discuss any- 
thing that smacks of severity. It is a time 
for moderation and a time for cool heads. 
It is not a time to leave the impression 
that this bill will afford protection or 
immunity to those who would step over 
the line from lawful conduct to dis- 
orderly and unlawful conduct. We must 
be careful that a measure of this kind 
should not be construed or interpreted 
to encourage militancy among civil 
rights workers. 

Repeating, I have supported all civil 
rights legislation with the exception of 
the 1966 bill which included open hous- 
ing, which many of us regarded as forced 
housing and a deprivation of property 
rights. All of the measures which were 
passed provide for enforcement by in- 
junction and other civil remedies. All of 
the States have criminal statutes that 
cover the provisions of this Federal 
statute that we are being asked to enact 
into law. Therefore I must ask why is 
there need for duplication? Why is fur- 
ther legislation necessary? This is a mat- 
ter that should be listened to most care- 
fully by every Member of the House. 
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Very frankly every one of us should ask 
ourselves whether this bill is needed at 
this time, or whether it is wise to talk 
about more severe penalties. Most of all 
be very careful to see that this measure 
does not undo or negate the antiriot bill 
which was recently passed by the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of the time on this side to the 
distinguished gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate my colleague, the distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN], 
yielding this time to me. It may be that I 
shall engage in the next few moments in 
an exercise in futility, because I realize 
the facts of life; that is, the political 
facts of life, and I recognize also that 
we passed in this House of Representa- 
tives recently an antiriot bill, a bill that 
was opposed by certain civil rights groups 
and civil rights leaders. I further recog- 
nize that as a result, Mr. Speaker, some 
people who felt, because of the extreme 
public opinion at that time that they 
had to vote for that bill, then came to the 
conclusion that they had to have another 
so-called civil rights bill for which they 
could vote in order to offset their vote 
on the antiriot bill, thus putting them- 
selves back in a good position with those 
whom they had opposed. 

Mr. Speaker, the best evidence on this 
which I can give to the Members of the 
House—and I do not wish to get per- 
sonal on this thing, I just speak from the 
record—is that this bill and the antiriot 
bill were reported out at the same session 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
headed by the very able and learned 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
and assisted by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocH] on 
the minority side, men who have been 
held in public opinion as leaders on this 
legislation and great civil rights leaders 
throughout the years, and they filed 
exactly the same report on the antiriot 
bill as was filed on the civil rights bill— 
or if one prefers, the “civil wrongs bill” 
that we have pending here before us 
today. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, why did they do 
that, unless it was for the purpose that 
I just mentioned? You have the two bills 
before you as well as the reports thereon. 

Mr, JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I am sorry; but just per- 
mit me to go along a minute and then I 
shall yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

You have the two reports and you see 
the matters to which I have referred. 

Now, let us go back for just a moment. 
My very able, patriotic, and illustrious 
friend, the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Rules, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SMITH] pointed out 
a few moments ago something of the 
history as to the route and the method 
by which this bill has come here for the 
consideration of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to supplement that 
statement that he made to the Members 
of the House by simply saying that had 
the antiriot bill not been reported out of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, under 
the whiplash of the Committee on Rules, 
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we would not have this so-called civil 
rights bill here today. 

Now, the record will bear that ovt. 
First, an attempt was made to include 
both of them in the same bill. But when 
they could not get by with that, the Ju- 
diciary Committee reported them out 
separately. 

Now, we need this bill today just 
about—to use a hackneyed expression— 
like you need a hole in the head. 

Frankly, I am greatly surprised that 
the bill was programed at this time. I 
just cannot understand it. It seems to 
me that certainly the atmosphere is 
not good here for the consideration of 
such a bill. Why, the able gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] here a 
moment ago, when he spoke, most of 
his time—although he said he would 
support the bill, if I quote him cor- 
rectly—most of his time was taken up in 
a blast at these civil rights leaders, and 
about these riots that are going on all 
over the land. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish I had the time 
just to read you some statements I tried 
to impress upon this body during debates 
on previous civil rights bills. You know, 
it has come to the point where we have 
to have a civil rights bill every year. 
We have to keep up. We have to keep 
vying for that black vote, both parties, 
yes—and my friends over here to the 
left, they are still chasing rainbows. They 
have not got a ghost of a show. They 
cannot outbid us Democrats when it 
comes to getting that vote. But we just 
have to have a civil rights bill every 
year. 

Here is what I said in 1960, and I can- 
not point out all of the things I said: 

This will result, among other things, in 
the further tragic breakdown of good rela- 
tions between the races. 


Mr. Speaker, I said that in 1960. I re- 
peated it in 1964, and I repeat it in 1967. 

What do you do? Do you go out and 
offer more and more and more political 
bait to many people who really cannot 
understand it, and who take it as a li- 
cense to go out in the streets and shoot 
people down, and to burn property to the 
ground? That is what is happening. 

Now, the House is going to pass this 
bill today, I assume, because you have 
got to get back in good graces with those 
people, the Carmichaels and the Browns 
and the Martin Luther Kings. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to my friend 
very briefly. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Does the gentleman 
make the point that this bill in this form 
was never considered by the Committee 
on the Judiciary? 

Mr. COLMER. I make the point that it 
was not considered this year. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have asked members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary about this 
bill, and they did not know anything 
about it. 

Now, in fairness I have to say that cer- 
tain provisions, if not all of this bill, 
were considered last year in the 1966 
version. 

Mr. HUNGATE. But as a separate bill 
in this session it has not been con- 
sidered? 
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Mr. COLMER. That is certainly my 
understanding. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I have got to yield to 
the gentleman, but please make it brief. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gentle- 
man will admit that this bill in a differ- 
ent form was considered in the act we 
passed in 1966 and, furthermore 

Mr. COLMER. Yes, I admit that. Now, 
that is all. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gentle- 
man does not 

Mr. COLMER. Now, please. I have ad- 
mitted it, in the interest of time. I prac- 
tically said I had understood that most 
of it was in there, but I cannot let the 
gentleman take more of my time because 
he is too smart for me. 

Now, we are going to consider the bill 
here, and we are going to pass it, even 
though you may offer some watered down 
amendments. I make the statement again 
that the bill is here because of the anti- 
riot bill, and if it had not been for the 
antiriot bill it would not be here. 

I make the further statement, the new 
Attorney General to the contrary not- 
withstanding, that this bill carries with 
it a built-in defense for the antiriot bill. 
I have not got time to go into it in depth. 
It has been gone into here briefly. May- 
be we can go into it a little further. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER] used the same illustration that I 
used up in the Committee on Rules and 
that is this: Rap Brown goes over into 
another State and incites a riot and then 
an officer of the law tries to arrest him 
“Oh, no—oh, no” he says, “I did not 
incite any riot. I was just over here tell- 
ing these people that they were not get- 
ting all that they were entitled to under 
any Federal statute and under any Fed- 
eral provision.” The antipoverty program 
— instance. That is all I was doing over 

ere.” 

Follow this now—if that officer tries 
to arrest him under this law, then that 
officer can be arrested and indicted and 
tried for interfering with the civil rights 
of Mr. Brown—and I have reference to 
Rap Brown. 

I would like to bring out one other 
point while I have the time. 

The Attorney General in this letter 
says—and again I do not have the time 
to read it all, but in part he says that 
“We have the laws already to do this.” 

So what are we going to do? What are 
we doing here? We are putting heavier 
penalties here. 

Why, the other day right here a group 
of these people who feel that they are li- 
censed to take over this country marched 
into your Capitol. They knocked down 
your guards up there in the galleries. 
And I understand that one of the 
is still in the hospital. But what did 
those people get? They were released 
on $10 bail and permitted to return to 
Harlem. 

But under this proposed legislation 
someone convicted of interfering with 
the alleged rights of a minority person 
could be punished up to as much as life 
imprisonment. 

Mr. Speaker, for just once in this field 
of civil rights, I hope the House will rise 
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to the occasion and vote its conscience 
and good judgment rather than politics. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, under permis- 
sion to extend my remarks, I would like 
to conclude with a number of quotes 
from speeches that I made on the floor 
of this House during the consideration of 
these unfortunate enactments. Bearing 
in mind what has been going on all over 
this country in the last several months 
in riots—yes, even anarchy—I regret to 
point out that some of these things which 
I pointed out then would ensue have 
proved to be rather prophetic. 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 110, 
part 12, page 15478: 


The Negro race has made the greatest 
progress in this country that any race has 
ever made in a similar period of time. This 
has been accomplished under the guiding and 
helping hand of his white brother, particu- 
larly his southern white brother. He cannot 
be brought up overnight on a plane with the 
white race which has had the benefit of 
civilization, Christianity and education for 
more than 2,000 years. He must trod the 
same slow path which has characterized the 
advancement of the white race. 

There are already ample and adequate 
laws on the books to protect the rights of all 
minority groups. No amount of appeasement, 
no law or no court decree can or will solve 
the problem. 

The President’s proposals are more far- 
reaching than his stated objective of equal 
rights for Negroes. The racial angle is but 
one facet of the evils proposed. These new 
civil wrongs advocated by the administration 
strike at the very foundation stones of our 
system of constitutional government. 

The enactment of the President's recom- 
mendations can only result in: 

1. The further tragic breakdown of good 
relations between the races. 

2. A step-up in more and more demands 
by the Negro agitators. 

3. More regimentation of the American 
people by a strong centralized Federal Gov- 
ernment, with the resultant deprivations of 
the liberties of all American citizens. 

4. A further significant, if not fatal, as- 
sault upon the free enterprise system and the 
death-knell of State sovereignty. 

5. The end of the one-party system in the 
South. 

These unwise and unconstitutional re- 
quests with all of their dangerous implica- 
tions, should be recognized by all Americans 
for what they are. They are purely political 
and should be treated as such. 


In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
106, part 7, page 8500: 


Finally, those of us who believe in con- 
servative government here in the House have 
given our dedicated best efforts to prevent 
this deadly assault upon the priceless herit- 
age bequeathed us by the Fathers. 
We can now only hope that the day will be 
hastened when its evils will become so mani- 
fest in its operation that a wiser and less 
politically minded Congress will repeal it— 
even as a similar bill—the old Davenport 
Act—enacted in the unfortunate Recon- 
struction era was repealed at the turn of the 
century. 


In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Volume 
106, part 4, page 5197: 

The daily press reports of racial disturb- 
ances, not only in the South, but through- 
out our great common country, are positive 
evidence of this fact. I shudder to think of 
what further disturbances—and, yes, even 
bloodshed—may occur before this deplorable 
political debacle is 
People unaceustomed by heritage and long 


years of training for self-government are 
often too apt to take agitation in their be- 


half for license to perform in unlawful and 
unorthodox manners. 


In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
105, part 2, page 2549: 

Mr. Speaker, the greatest tragedy of all 
of this misconceived effort to force integra- 
tion is the fact that an evil wedge is being 
forced between the two races. I think future 
history will record the fact that the Negro 
will be the biggest loser. 

Here is the race of people who were brought 
to this country against their will. They have 
made the greatest progress of any race of 
people in the history of the world under the 
guidance of their white brothers, their south- 
ern white brothers mostly. Now, these self- 
styled liberals, the politicians, and these oth- 
er people who would reform us overnight— 
not the South, the Nation—would take a 
race of people who just a few generations ago, 
unfortunately, were—well, I do not want to 
use the word “savage,” but were uncivilized 
in the jungles of Africa and just a few years 
ago were serfs in bondage—they would take 
them and by a statute enacted in this body 
and in the other body, or by an edict of the 
Court, place them overnight upon an equality 
with another race of people who for thou- 
sands of years have enjoyed all the benefits 
of Christianity, civilization, education and 
culture. This is not fair to them and it is 
not fair to the other race, the white race. 
Neither is it possible. The Negro must tread 
the hard and slow path of progress, civiliza- 
tion and culture—the same road traveled 
through the centuries by the white man. No 
waving of a magic wand, no legislation, no 
Court decree is the answer. 


In the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, volume 
112, part 14, page 18111: 

And I ask you, my colleagues, what has 
been the result? In spite of the passage of 
all these laws which we were told were to 
bestow equal rights on all of our citizens, we 
are faced with new and more far reaching 
demands by those who loosely advocate equal 
rights. Yes, today the great metropolitan 
centers, whose leaders have been the most 
active in the advocacy of civil rights, are face 
to face with virtual anarchy. Racial riots in 
our metropolitan centers, both East and 
West, seem to be the order of the day. The 
destruction by fire of whole segments of these 
cities, the looting and destruction of private 
property, and, yes, even maiming and murder 
seemingly are regarded by a large segment of 
those who advocate Federal legislation in 
civil rights as of no great moment. It is all 
glossed over as a result of these perpetrators 
being forced to live in so-called ghettos and 
by the familiar Communist reference to “po- 
lice brutality.” A disregard for the law is 
being advocated by many of our Negro lead- 
ers, headed by the advocate of nonviolent 
civil disobedience, King Martin Luther him- 
self, It is indeed a sad day, Mr. Chairman, 
when we have arrived at the point where a 
citizen whether he be black or white can 
determine for himself or his followers which 
laws should be obeyed and which should not. 
Surely, King Martin Luther and his followers 
are under the same compulsion to obey and 
respect the law as the Imperial Wizard Shel- 
ton of the Ku Klux Klan. I hold no brief for 
either of them. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

All time has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The question was taken. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 330, nays 77, not voting 25, 
as follows: 


[Roll. No. 214] 
YEAS—330 
Adair Downing Kuykendall 
Adams Kyl 
Addabbo Duncan Kyros 
bert Dwyer Laird 
Anderson, Ill. Eckhardt Langen 
Edmondson tta 
Tenn. Edwards, Calif, Lipscomb 
Annunzio berg Lloyd 
Arends Erlenborn Long, Md. 
Ashbrook Lukens 
Ashley Evans, Colo. M 
Aspinall Evins, Tenn. McClory 
Ayres Fallon McClure 
Barrett Farbstein McDade 
Bates Fascell McDonald, 
Battin Fino Mich. 
Belcher Flood McFall 
Bell Foley MacGregor 
Bennett Ford, Gerald R. Machen 
Berry rd, Madden 
Betts William D. 
Biester Fraser — — 
Frelinghuysen as, Calif. 
K 
n, 
Boland Fulton, Tenn, Mayne 
Bolling Garmatz Meeds 
Bolton Giaimo Meskill 
Bow Gibbons Michel 
Brasco Gilbert Miller, Calif, 
Bray Gonzalez Miller, Ohio 
Brock Goodell Minish 
Brooks Mink 
Broomfield Gray Mize 
Soon Calif. Green, ott Mo 
Brown, Mich. Griffiths Moorhead 
Brown, Ohio Gross Morgan 
Broyhill, Va. Grover Morris, N. Mex. 
Gubser Morse, 
Burke, Fla. Gude Morton 
Burke, Mass. Halleck Mosher 
Burton, Utah Halpern Moss 
Hamilton Multer 
Button Hanley Murphy, III 
Byrne, Pa Hanna Myers 
Byrnes, Wis. Hansen, Wash. Natcher 
Cahill Harrison Nedzi 
Carey Harsha Nelsen 
Harvey Nix 
Cederberg Hathaway O'Hara, III 
Celler Hawkins O'Hara, Mich, 
Chamberlain O’Konski 
Clancy Hechler, W. Va. Olsen 
Clark Heckler, O'Neill, Mass 
Clausen, H Ottinger 
Don H. Hicks Patten 
Clawson, Del Holifield Pelly 
d Pepper 
Horton Perkins 
Collier Hosmer Pettis 
Conable Howard Philbin 
Conte Hull Pike 
Conyers Hungate Pirnie 
Corbett Hunt Poft 
Cowger Hutchinson Pollock 
Cramer Ichord Price, II 
Culver Irwin 
Cunningham Jacobs Quie 
Curtis J Quillen 
Daddario Johnson, Calif. Railsback 
Daniels Johnson, Pa. Randall 
Davis, Wis. Rees 
Dawson Karth Reid, 
de la Garza Kastenmeier Reid, N.Y. 
Delaney ‘el 
Dellenback Kee Reinecke 
Denney Keith Resnick 
Dent Kelly Reuss 
De: King, Calif Rhodes, Ariz. 
Devine King, N.Y Rhodes, Pa. 
Dingell Kirwan Riegle 
Dole Kleppe Robison 
Donohue Kluczynski Rodino 
Kupferman Rogers, Colo. 
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Ronan Smith, Calif. Vigorito 
Rooney, N.Y. Smith, Iowa Waldie 
Rooney, Pa. Smith, N.Y. Walker 
Rosen Smith, Okla. Wampler 
Rostenkowski Snyder Watts 
Roth Springer Whalen 
Roudebush Stafford Whalley 
Roush Staggers White 
Roybal Stanton Widnall 
Rumsfeld Steed Wiggins 
Ruppe Steiger, Ariz Williams, Pa 
Ryan Steiger, Wis. Wilson, Bob 
Sandman Stratton Wilson, 
St Germain Stubblefield Charles H. 
St. Onge Sullivan Winn 
Saylor Taft Wolff 
Schadeberg Talcott Wright 
Scherle Teague, Calif. Wyatt 
Scheuer Thompson, Ga. Wydler 
Schneebeli Thompson, N. J. Wylie 
Schweiker Tiernan Wyman 
Schwengel Udall Yates 
Shipley Uliman Young 
Shriver Utt Zablocki 
Sisk Van Deerlin Zion 
Skubitz Vander Jagt Zwach 
Slack 
NAYS—77 
Abbitt Gurney Patman 
Abernethy Pickle 
Andrews, Ala. Haley Poage 
Ashmore Hall Pool 
Bevill Hammer- Price, Tex. 
Blanton Pryor 
Brinkley Hardy Rarick 
Broyhill, N.C. Hébert Rivers 
Burleson Henderson Roberts 
Cabell Herlong , Fla. 
Colmer Jarman Satterfield 
Davis, Ga. Jonas tt 
Dickinson Jones, Ala. Selden 
Dorn Jones, Mo. Sikes 
Dow Jones, N.C, Stephens 
Edwards, Ala. Kornegay Stuckey 
Ed Landrum Taylor 
Eshleman Lennon Teague, Tex 
Fisher Long, La. Thomson, Wis. 
Flynt McMillan ck 
Fountain Mahon Waggonner 
Fuqua Marsh Watkins 
Galifi Mills Watson 
Gardner Montgomery Whitener 
Gathings Nichols Whitten 
Gettys O'Neal, Ga. Willis 
NOT VOTING—25 

Andrews, Feighan 

N. Findley Murphy, N.Y. 
Bari: an 
Blatnik Hansen, Idaho Purcell 
Brademas Leggett Tenzer 
Burton, Calif. McCulloch Tunney 
Casey McEwen Williams, Miss. 
Corman Macdonald, 
Diggs Mass. 
Everett Matsunaga 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


On this vote: 

Mr. Diggs for, with Mr. Baring against. 

Mr. Tenzer for, with Mr. Williams of Mis- 
sissippi against. 

Mr. Matsunaga for, 

Mr. Brademas for, with Mr. Passman 


nst. 
Mr. Feighan for, with Mr. Casey against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Burton of California with Mr. Andrews 
of North Dakota. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Minshall. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Findley. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Purcell. 


Mr. JARMAN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 
The result of this vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The door were opened. 
2 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


with Mr. Everett 
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PERMISSION -FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO HAVE UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT FRIDAY, AUGUST 18, TO 
FILE A REPORT ON NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS AND SPACE-ADMIN- 
ISTRATION APPROPRIATION BILL, 

` 1968 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations may have until 
midnight Friday, August 18, to file a re- 
port on the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration appropriation bill 
for 1968. 

Mr. JONAS reserved all points of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


MAKING IN ORDER CONSIDERATION 
OF NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1968; ON TUESDAY 
NEXT OR THEREAFTER 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order on Tuesday next or any day 
thereafter for the House to consider the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration appropriation bill for 1968. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


PENALTIES FOR INTERFERENCE 
WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe penalties 
for certain acts of violence or intimida- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 2516, with Mr. 
BoLLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
will be recognized for 144 hours, and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCutLocx] 
will be recognized for 142 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, today we 
debate H.R. 2516, as amended, a bill that 
would establish Federal criminal penal- 
ties for forcible interference with civil 
rights. It contains substantially the same 
provisions as title V of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1966 which was approved by the 
House of Representatives on August 9, 
1966. H.R. 2516 is intended to achieve 
four main objectives: 

First, it would make it a Federal crime 
for private individuals forcibly to inter- 
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fere with lawful participation in activi- 
ties protected by Federal laws, including 
the 14th amendment, whether or not 
“State action” is involved. It would also 
protect these activities against inter- 
ference by public officials. 

Second, it would specify the kinds of 
activities which are protected, thus giv- 
ing unmistakable warning to lawless per- 
sons that if they interfere with any of 
these activities, they must answer to the 
Federal Government. 

Third, it would protect civil rights 
workers, Negroes, and peaceful demon- 
strators seeking equality. 

Fourth, it would provide a graduated 
scale of penalties depending upon 
whether bodily injury or death results 
from the interference. 

Finally, I remind you the purpose of 
this measure is not new. It is old. It was 
accepted by Congress almost 100 years 
ago when it enacted sections 241 and 242 
of title 18 of the Criminal Code—in 
1870—which was to protect the Negro in 
pursuit of his constitutional rights. But, 
unfortunately, these sections were in- 
adequately drafted. The law was full of 
loopholes. Court interpretations ren- 
dered it valueless for conditions that 
exist today. 

What we do now is to put flesh and 
muscle on an old skeleton. We seek to 
breathe life into it. Presently this old 
statute is useless in trying to preserve 
individual civil rights—useless as an 
empty bucket in an empty well. 

Hence the bill before you. 

I repeat it passed the House in the last 
Congress as title V of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1966. 

This bill and the antiriot bill which 
we passed are the reverse and obverse 
of the same coin. 

Let me read what the Republican 
member of our committee said in so- 
called additional views: 

This legislation as reported out of sub- 
committee would have not only proscribed 
traveling and the use of facilities in inter- 
state commerce with intent to incite riots 
but would have also protected and safe- 
guarded the exercise of certain enumerated 
civil rights which Congress has already rec- 
ognized. Under impending threat of a juris- 
dictional ouster by the Rules Committee, 
which dictated the prompt production of an 
“antiriot” bill without alloy, this committee 
has chosen to sever the two parts of the orig- 
inal bill. Thus, we report two bills simultane- 
ously—an antiriot bill, H.R. 421, and a civil 
rights bill, H.R. 2516. 

These views are submitted because of the 
bifurcation of this vital legislation. We deeply 
regret this course. The two parts are inextri- 
cably interrelated. The amalgamation of the 
two parts would have presented a balanced 
and unified Federal view on what is protected 
and what is forbidden civil rights conduct. 
The function of law is to guide the conduct 
of the citizenry. Thus it is essential that the 
law speak with one voice in outlining what 
is permitted and encouraged on the one hand 
and what is forbidden on the other. 

The original bill would have indicated that 
while the law encourages the unfettered 
exercise of civil rights in the areas of public 
transportation, public accommodations, jury 
service, and Government programs and fa- 
cilities, the answer to the violations of those 
rights that might occur is to be found in 
courts of law and not by rioting in the 
streets. Each of the present bills loses some- 
thing when it stands alone. We must not 
overlook that we do not have two unrelated 
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problem areas in the civil rights movement. 
Rather we have one focus—what is proper 
conduct for those seeking to extinguish dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin.” Nor should we 
overlook that those who by force, violence, 
and threats interfere with the equal enjoy- 
ment of civil rights and those who incite 
riots and lootings share a common guilt. For 
both resort to tactics repugnant to our law- 
ful traditions and reprehensible to our 
people. 

Although it is unfortunate that these com- 
panion provisions have been wrenched apart, 
we support each in its separated form. We 
support H.R. 421 because riots like those that 
recently occurred in Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Boston, Buffalo, and elsewhere must 
be stopped. Countless law-abiding citizens 
have been injured in their person and in 
their property. Many of these summertime 
race riots have been traced back to roving 
troublemakers who purposely travel about 
this Nation to incite riots. The need for this 
legislation shouts for itself. No one doubts 
our power to act. Seldom is the people’s voice 
as clear as it is on this legislation. Hence, it 
is imperative that we rid interstate commerce 
of these agitators and unlawful trouble- 
makers. 


The bill adds a new section 245 to title 
18 of the United States Code. It provides 
criminal sanctions for racially motivated 
forcible interference with persons who 
seek to engage in eight specific cases of 
activities. The protected activities are: 
voting, public accommodations, public 
education, public services and facilities, 
employment, jury service, use of common 
carriers, and participation in federally- 
assisted programs. 

Proposed section 245(a) prohibits 
interference that occurs while a person 
is actually engaging or seeking to engage 
in protected activity, but applies only to 
interference which is motivated by the 
race, color, religion, or national origin of 
the victim. 

The proposed statute would protect not 
only members of minority groups seeking 
equal treatment, but also persons who 
urge or help them to do so, and persons 
such as public school officials, restaurant 
owners and employers, who have a duty 
to afford others nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment in the areas of protected activities. 

Section 245 (a) and (b) covers re- 
prisals and prohibits attempts to deter 
others from engaging in the protected 
activities. For example, the jury would 
have to find that defendant’s purpose 
was to deter persons from voting or ap- 
plying for employment or applying for 
admission to a public school or to punish 
persons who have done so. 

The statute would prohibit forcible 
interference by either public officials or 
private individuals. The bill would pre- 
scribe penalties graduated in accordance 
with the seriousness of the injury in- 
fiicted, ranging from misdemeanor 
penalties to life imprisonment. If a vio- 
lation of the statute does not result in 
bodily injury or death, the penalty would 
be limited to a fine of not more than 
$1,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
1 year, or both. If bodily injury does 
result, the penalty would be a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than 10 years, or both. If death 
results, the penalty would be imprison- 
ment for any term of years or for life. 

The vast majority of Americans have 
either welcomed or peacefully accepted 
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the progress of Negroes toward full en- 
joyment of equal rights. Unfortunately, 
a small minority of lawbreaker- has re- 
sorted to violence in an effort to bar 
Negroes from exercising their lawful 
rights. Brutal crimes have been commit- 
ted not only against Negroes for exercis- 
ing Federal rights, but also against whites 
who have tried to help Negroes seeking 
to exercise these rights. Racial terrorism 
sometimes has gone unpunished; too 
often it has deterred the free exercise of 
constitutional and statutory rights. 

We need to protect the rights of the 
individual just as much as we need to 
protect society from lawlessness. Each is 
essential to an ordered society and re- 
sponsible freedom. 

The acts of violence have occurred in 
retaliation against Negroes who have ex- 
ercised or sought to exercise their Fed- 
eral rights. In some cases, violence has 
been used against Negroes who have not 
engaged in any civil rights activities in 
order generally to intimidate and deter 
all Negroes in the exercise of their rights. 
White and Negro civil rights workers 
have also been victimized. Familiarity 
does not breed acceptance. 

Under the Federal system, the keeping 
of the peace is, for the most part, a mat- 
ter of local and not Federal concern. 
Racial violence almost invariably in- 
volves a violation of State law. Where 
the administration of justice is color- 
blind, perpetrators of racial crimes will 
ordinarily be apprehended by local police 
and appropriately punished by local 
courts; and, as a natural consequence, 
other would-be lawbreakers will be de- 
terred. 

In some places, however, local officials 
either have been unable or unwilling to 
to solve and prosecute crimes of racial 
violence or to obtain convictions in such 
cases—even where the facts seemed to 
warrant. As a result, there is need for 
Federal action to compensate for the lack 
of effective protection and prosecution on 
the local level. 

But Federal legislation against racial 
violence is not required solely because of 
the sometimes inadequate workings of 
State or local criminal processes. Too 
often in recent years, racial violence has 
been used to deny affirmative Federal 
rights; this action reflects a purpose to 
flout the clearly expressed will of the 
Congress. Thus, when a Negro is as- 
saulted for attending a desegregated 
school or casting a ballot, it is not only 
the individual Negro and the peace and 
dignity of the State that is injured. Such 
lawless acts are distinctly Federal crimes 
and it is, therefore, appropriate that vin- 
dication of the Federal rights infringed 
should be committed to the Federal 
courts. 

A number of criminal and civil statutes 
designed to reach both private and offi- 
cial interference with Federal rights were 
enacted, I repeat, by Congress in the 
1860’s and early 1870’s. This legislation 
included the statutory predecessors of 
what are now sections 241 and 242 of the 
Federal criminal code. A number of these 
early provisions, however, were invali- 
dated or greatly restricted in application 
by the courts; others were repealed by 
later Congresses. 
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Only recently the Supreme Court had 
occasion to interpret two of the still ex- 
isting criminal provisions—sections 241 
and 242. In United States v. Guest, 383 
US. 745, the Court was faced with a Fed- 
eral indictment based on the shooting of 
a Negro educator, Lemuel Penn, while he 
was driving through the State of 
Georgia; United States v. Price, 383 US. 
787, involved the 1964 killings of three 
civil rights workers in Neshoba County, 
Miss. 

While Supreme Court decisions in 
these cases clarify some aspects of sec- 
tion 241 and section 242, the majority 
and concurring opinions in the Guest 
case point up a number of serious de- 
ficiencies in both statutes and suggest 
how they might be overcome. 

First, the opinions indicate that sec- 
tion 241 may not cover purely private 
actions which interfere with 14th 
amendment rights. At the same time, a 
majority of the Justices made it clear 
that Congress could constitutionally en- 
act a statute reaching private conduct 
denying such rights. H.R. 2516 is such 
a statute and would—as a majority of 
the Court said was constitutionally pos- 
sible—cover racially motivated acts of 
violence which do not involve participa- 
tion or connivance of public officials. It 
has long been settled, of course, that 
Congress may prohibit private interfer- 
ence with Federal rights based on Con- 
gress legislative authority under article 
I, such as the power to regulate com- 
merce. 

Second, the Guest decision also called 
attention to the serious “vagueness” 
problem that has always been inherent 
in both sections 241 and 242. These 
statutes are both worded in general 
terms. They seek to protect a whole pan- 
oply of Federal rights, including—with- 
out specification—rights under the 14th 
amendment, The very purpose of the 
provisions has often been thwarted. 
The remedy is to clarify the statutes. As 
Mr. Justice Brennan said, commenting 
on this “specific intent” requirement in 
his concurring opinion in the Guest case: 

Since the limitation on the statute's ef- 
fectiveness derives from Congress’ failure to 
define—with any measure of specificity—the 
rights encompassed, the remedy is for Con- 
gress to write a law without this defect... 
[I]£ Congress desires to give the statute more 
definite scope, it may find ways of doing so. 


This is an invitation to Congress to 
act to clear the vagueness of the old 
statute. 


H.R. 2516 meets this need; it specifies 
the kinds of activities to be protected 
and eliminates the unduly restrictive re- 
quirement of proving specific intent in 
each case. 

It is clear that Congress may provide 
criminal penalties for inteference with 
the exercise of rights arising out of the 
relationship between the citizen and the 
Federal Government, or arising from 
statutes enacted pursuant to the con- 
gressional power to regulate commerce 
under article I, section 8, of the Con- 
stitution, These sources of power pro- 
vide ample authority for the statute’s 
prohibition of interference with such ac- 
tivities as voting in Federal elections use 
of interstate carriers, employment, and 
access to public accommodations. 
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There remains the question whether 
Congress has power to prohibit private 
interference with the exercise of the 14th 
amendment rights. Such rights include 
for example nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment in public schools and facilities. The 
recent Supreme Court decision in Guest 
dispels any doubt on that score. There 
six Justices expressly declared that Con- 
gress has the power, under section 5 of 
the 14th amendment, to reach interfer- 
ence with the exercise of 14th amend- 
ment rights whether by public officials 
or private individuals. 

Like all criminal statutes, the purpose 
of H.R. 2516 is not only to punish, but to 
deter. I believe this legislation represents 
an assumption of Federal responsibility 
in an area which is long overdue. I urge 
its adoption. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-seven 
Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 215] 
Andrews, Dulski 
N. Everett Pool 
Baring Feighan Purcell 
Gallagher Resnick 
Brademas Hansen,Idaho Sisk 
Burton, Calif. Jonas Teague, Tex. 
Casey McCulloch Tenzer 
Conyers Tunney 
Corman Matsunaga Williams, Miss. 
Cowger Minshall 
Diggs Murphy, N-Y. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill, 
H.R. 2516, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 401 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. I would like to ask a 
couple of questions at this point. Section 
245, page 6, line 10, begins by stating— 

Whoever, whether or not acting under color 
of law, by force or threat of force, know- 
ingly— 

Can the gentleman tell me why the 
words “under color of law” are utilized 
in this particular instance? 

Mr. CELLER. That language is in- 
tended to cover officials as well as private 
individuals—sheriffs and other law- 
enforcement officers. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Can the gentle- 
man tell me why the language is neces- 
sary? 

Mr. CELLER. Why? Because we have 
had cases in which law-enforcement of- 
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ficers have failed to do their duty, and 
have really aided and abetted those who 
have, by force and violence, sought to 
abridge the rights of others. As an ex- 
ample, I cite the famous incidents in 
Grenada, Miss., in 1966. In that case 
children endeavored to go to a public 
school, and the local officials, watching 
the proceedings, practically connived in 
the outrages that were performed against 
those children who were seeking to go 
into an integrated school. That case 
could be multiplied by a number of other 
cases. 

Not only that, but let me point out 
that we are following precedent. I men- 
tioned before the 1870 statute, which is 
section 242 of title 18, and which reads 
as follows: 

Whoever, under color of any law, statute, 
ordinance, regulation— 


Does thus and so. The language here 
is nothing new. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Then it would be 
true that people who are guilty of in- 
fractions as specified in this proposed 
legislation would be just as guilty if the 
wording of this sentence were changed 
to read— 

Whoever by force or threat of force know- 
ingly— 


Does these things? Would not every- 
one, both public officials and private in- 
dividuals be included? 

Mr. CELLER. Possibly so; but to make 
it crystal clear, we indicate that officials 
and those who act under color of law as 
well as private citizens are included. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Is it not true that 
these eight areas of interference as spec- 
ified in this proposed legislation are al- 
ready provided for in Federal law? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, but those statutes 
do not make the attempt to interfere 
with those rights by force or threat of 
force a crime. For that reason we specify 
these eight different areas of Federal 
concern. If these activities are engaged 
in by an individual, if he pursues them 
lawfully and he is interfered with in the 
pursuit of them by force or threat of 
force, a Federal crime is spelled out. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
does the gentleman not believe if the 
wordage is left in this legislation as it 
is now drafted, he will actually tie the 
hands of local law enforcement people? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not think so. We 
will offer an amendment that this bill 
will not pre-empt State law and State 
law will continue to be in effect. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Is this to be a com- 
mittee amendment? 

Mr. CELLER. That is going to be 
offered, yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr, Chairman, the 
gentleman in his original statement re- 
ferred to acts of force against people 
because of their race, color, or religion 
in peaceful demonstrations. I have since 
examined the bill, and I do not know 
whether I am sure just what he means 
by peaceful demonstrations. We have had 
many demonstrations which certainly 
were not peaceful. Where in the bill is 
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the language found that refers to peace- 
ful demonstrations? 

Mr. CELLER. We use the word “law- 
fully.” It must be action that is lawful. 
If the demonstrations are unlawful, then 
there would be no protection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not find any 
language at all regarding the so-called 
lawful demonstrations. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will 
read paragraph (a) on line 12 on page 
6, it says: 

(a) injures, intimidates, or interferes 
with, or attempts to injure, intimidate, or in- 
terfere with any person because of his race, 
color, religion, or national origin while he 
is lawfully engaging or seeking to engage 
in— 


And that applies to some eight speci- 
fied types of activities. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman in- 
tended, did he not, to refer to the so- 
called marches? Is that the kind of dem- 
onstration you are talking about? 

Mr. CELLER. Let us read on page 8 
from line 10 down, which says: 

(b) injures, intimidates, or interferes 
with, or attempts to injure, intimidate, or 
interfere with any person (1) to discourage 
such person or any other person or any class 
of persons from lawfully participating or 
seeking to participate in any such benefits 
or activities without discrimination on ac- 
count of race, color, religion, or national 
origin, or (2) because he has so participated 
or sought to so participate, or urged or 
aided others to so participate, or engaged in 
speech or peaceful assembly opposing any 
denial of the opportunity to so participate; 


I might say to the gentleman that I 
have agreed with the gentleman from 
Florida concerning a clarifying amend- 
ment that will be offered. The gentleman 
from Florida will offer that, and I yield 
now to the gentleman from Florida, so 
he may explain his amendment. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I was 
concerned about the same point the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi raised, in that 
the bill refer to “speech or peaceful as- 
sembly” specifically. This obviously could 
run counter to the antiriot bill if it were 
not properly defined. I intend at the 
proper time—and I understand there is 
agreement between the distinguished 
chairman of the committee and the 
ranking minority member on the com- 
mittee—to offer an amendment which 
will read as follows: 

(b) As used in this section, the term “en- 
gaged in speech or peaceful assembly” shall 
not mean the urging, instigating, or inciting 
of other persons to riot or to commit any 
act of violence in furtherance of a riot. 


I think this will answer the problem 
and the justifiable questions raised by 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. CELLER. I think there is really 
no problem with the bill as presently 
drafted, but I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. His language may clarify 
it further. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman one more 
question. 

A conviction under this legislation, 
should it become law, would require, 
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first, proof of force or the threat of force 
and that the force or threat of force was 
exercised; and, second, force, or threat 
of force against one because of his race 
or creed or color or national origin or 
religion? In other words, those elements 
first would have to be proved. 

Mr. CELLER. And, third, the victim 
must be lawfully engaged in participat- 
ing in one of the eight specified cate- 
gories. 

There are three conditions precedent. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And it must be 
done knowingly, of course. 

Does the word “force” or the words 
“threat of force” and also the words 
“race, color, religion, or national 
origin“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Do these elements 
also apply to subsections (b) and (c) on 
page 8? 

Mr. CELLER. No; there the reference 
is to the specified activities, not to race. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I did not under- 
stand. 

Mr. CELLER. It relates to the activi- 
ties, not to race. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The language on 
page 8, line 15, says “discrimination on 
account of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin,” and unless the interfer- 
ence had been attempted by the indicted 
person because of race or color and so on, 
I cannot understand how there could be 
a conviction. 

Mr. CELLER. Lines 10 and following, 
in subsection (b), relate to civil rights 
workers and others who encourage indi- 
viduals to engage in the activities speci- 
fied in the bill. There is no racial motive 
required to punish the assailant in such 
cases. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I thank the gentle- 
man. I would like to add that I think 
this is a very bad bill and should be de- 
feated. This is just another yielding to 
the violent “black power” element which 
is destroying our country. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to support H.R. 2516 and hopefully 
to complete the task we began last month 
when we passed H.R. 421, the antiriot 
bill. Our task, today, is to condemn and 
to provide Federal criminal sanctions 
for forcible, or threats of forcible, inter- 
ference with the exercise of enumerated 
Federal rights and to provide increased 
penalties for violations of sections 241 
and 242, title 18, United States Code. 

The able chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has described 
such enumerated rights and I shall not 
repeat them. 

I expressed my regret in committee 
when two provisions of a single bill that 
were fashioned out of the single problem 
of lawlessness were separated, since that 
separation implied that Negro lawless- 
ness and white lawlessness were to be 
treated and considered in a different 
manner. The additional views to the re- 
port of the Judiciary Committee on H.R. 
2516 declared that: 

Those who by force, violence, and threats 
interfere with the equal enjoyment of civil 
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rights and those who incite riots and loot- 
ings share a common guilt. For both resort 
to tactics repugnant to our lawful tradi- 
tions and reprehensible to our people. 


The struggle of the Negro in America 
has been long and, at times, discourag- 
ing. From that day, so long ago, when 
the first prison ships brought the Negro 
to our shores, until today—though now 
free—the Negro, with few exceptions, has 
been lawfully and peaceably assembling 
and petitioning for a redress of his 
grievances. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us is 
designed to prohibit and to penalize the 
infringement, by force or threat of force, 
of the free and lawful exercise of fed- 
erally declared fundamental rights. I 
hope that the 347 votes that condemned 
violence in supporting the antirio legis- 
lation on July 19 will so condemn vio- 
lence again today. 

H.R. 2516 would give real protection 
against both private and governmental 
wrongdoing to those lawfully enjoying 
their constitutional and statutory rights. 

Mr, Chairman, I commend this legisla- 
tion to all my colleagues who love liberty 
and freedom under law, not only for 
themselves but for all their law-abiding 
fellow countrymen, as well. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS]. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio, the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee [Mr. 
McCvuLLocH], is necessarily detained at 
a meeting of the Commission to advise 
the President on the riots. He is, there- 
fore, unable to participate at this point 
in the debate. He has requested that I 
seek unanimous consent that his re- 
marks may appear in the Record follow- 
ing the remarks of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER], the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee; and I make 
that unanimous-consent request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe it should be a relief 
for the Members to address themselves 
to legislation in the field of race rela- 
tions which is not born of riots, which is 
not a response to riots, and which has 
a lasting value that transcends the emo- 
tions of a riotous hour. 

This bill was needed before the riots 
in Newark and Detroit, and it will be of 
use and merit when the unhappy mem- 
oes of those cities have dimmed with 

e. 

There is nothing new about this legis- 
lation. It was before this body last year. 
With certain minor differences, this is 
the portion of title V which we who were 
here last year approved and adopted but 
which was omitted from H.R. 421 when 
we considered it recently. 

By approving this bill we will merely 
be ratifying the action we took a year 
ago when we passed the omnibus civil 
rights bill of 1966, including this very 
provision. 

The vote on that bill last year was 
decisive, 259 ayes and 157 nays. It is 
my hope that the action of the House 
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will be equally decisive in approving this 
particular legislation this year. 

The law in America has traditionally 
served us as both a shield and as a 
sword—as a sword to protect our citi- 
zens and our civilization. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 216] 

Andrews, Everett Pool 

N. Dak. Feighan Purcell 
Baring Gallagher Resnick 
Blatnik Teague, Tex. 
Brademas Tenzer 
Burton, Calif. Matsunaga Tunney 
Corman Williams, Miss. 
Diggs Murphy, N.Y. 
Dulski Passman 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill H.R. 2516, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll be 
called, when 408 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Marmas] is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, the law in America has tra- 
ditionally served us as both a shield and 
a sword—as a shield to protect our cit- 
izens and our civilization, and as 
a sword to strike down injustices, in- 
equities, and arbitrary uses of power or 
force. This legislation is in full accord 
with that tradition. It is in keeping with 
our actions here during the past few 
months. It is, finally, in keeping with 
the actions of the Congress here during 
the past several years, when we have 
taken many historic steps to make the 
sword of law more just and the shield of 
law more certain. 

Four weeks ago we passed H.R. 421, the 
so-called antiriot bill, extending Fed- 
eral police powers to meet the threat of 
the interstate agitator and the itinerant 
apostle of violence. As I noted during 
debate on H.R. 421, that bill and this leg- 
islation are complementary. Just as that 
measure proscribed certain types of un- 
lawful conduct, so does this bill protect 
legal actions. Through H.R. 2516, we are 
declaring that we shall maintain law and 
order not only for the benefit of the ma- 
jority, but also for the protection of all 
who, espousing majority or minority 
views, choose to travel the paths of 
peaceful protest, lawful advocacy, and 
* of their guaranteed civil 

By enacting this bill, the Congress will 
be stating positively that there are alter- 
natives to violence for the advocates of 
equal rights, and that those alternatives 
shall be maintained through the full 
force of law. 

Mr. Chairman, during the past decade 
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we have acted firmly to extend to all 
Americans basic constitutional rights— 
the right to vote, the right to use public 
accommodations, the right to obtain an 
equal public education, the right to seek 
employment, the right to participate in 
federally supported programs of all 
kinds. We have struck down the legal 
barriers of prejudice and discrimination, 
but we have not yet removed the barriers 
of fear. We have dispelled the clouds of 
legal inequality, but we have not yet 
driven away the shadows of violence, in- 
timidation, and harassment which for so 
long have been the companions of 
bigotry. 

Although we have guaranteed equal 
rights through law, these rights will not 
be guaranteed, in fact, as long as citizens 
hesitate or fear to exercise them. They 
will not be guaranteed as long as their 
champions are subject to assault, in- 
timidation, and illegal interference. 

This bill, H.R. 2516, has an honorable 
history. It arose from the clear evidence 
that existing Federal law against crim- 
inal assaults on account of race is tragi- 
cally inadequate. The defects in sections 
241 and 242 of title 18 were noted by the 
Civil Rights Commission as long ago as 
1961, and many language changes have 
been recommended ever since to fill the 
gaps and plug the loopholes which have 
so snarled and frustrated enforcement 
of these provisions. 

Mr. Chairman, more than a year ago, 
on March 6, 1966, 19 of my colleagues in 
the 89th Congress joined me in intro- 
ducing the Civil Rights Law Enforcement 
Act of 1966. In a statement released at 
that time, we declared: 

It is empty to declare our commitment to 
equal rights if men and women can be 
persecuted for exercising those rights. 

It is insufficient to pass laws implementing 
the Constitution so men can disobey the let- 
ter of those laws and subvert their spirit with 
impunity. It is futile to take civil rights 
controversies from the streets into the courts 
if the administration of justice lacks uni- 
form equity and force. 


Language to strengthen the criminal 
laws against racial violence was one ma- 
jor part of the bill we introduced at that 
time. It was a major part of the proposals 
submitted by the administration after 
the Price and Guest decisions were 
handed down by the Supreme Court 
later that spring. As title V of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1966, such legislation was 
approved by your Judiciary Committee 
last summer and passed by this House. 

In short, H.R. 2516 has long enjoyed 
nonpartisan support and strong backing 
in this body. There is every reason to re- 
assert that support today. 

Mr. Chairman, the civil rights activi- 
ties protected by this bill are entirely 
lawful ones. The rights itemized are those 
guaranteed by the constitution, and the 
means of advocacy protected are those 
secured by the first amendment. The ac- 
tions proscribed are lawless actions— 
violence, threats, intimidations—whether 
carried on under color of law, or through 
the private deeds of hoodlums, snipers, 
and vigilantes. The reach of this statute 
is clear and its application definite, as 
the coverage of a criminal statute must 
be. This is an extension of Federal police 
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powers which is, in my judgment, vitally 
needed and fully justifiable. 

I would hope, as all Members hope, 
that such a law will seldom be invoked. I 
trust that, by declaring today our inten- 
tion to protect those who would exercise 
their legal rights, we will discourage the 
kinds of criminal assaults which have 
tragically gone unpunished in the past. I 
trust that, by enacting this legislation 
and declaring our intention to enforce it, 
we will reduce or remove the need to do 
so. But only by sharpening the sword of 
law against violence can we be secure in 
the protection of the shield. 

At the proper point in this debate I 
would like to include in the RECORD at 
this point the text of the statement is- 
sued by 20 Republican Members of the 
House in March 1966: 


STATEMENT OF MArcH 6, 1966, py 20 
REPUBLICANS 


SIGNERS 


Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., Maryland. 
Alphonzo Bell, California. 

William T. Cahill, New Jersey. 

Silvio O. Conte, Massachusetts. 
Florence P, Dwyer, New Jersey. 
Robert F. Ellsworth, Kansas. 

Peter H. B. Frelinghuysen, New Jersey. 


Frank Horton, New York. 

Theodore Kupferman, New York, 
Viliam S. Mailliard, California. 
Joseph M. McDade, Pennsylvania, 
F. Bradford Morse, Massachusetts. 
Charles A. Mosher, Ohio. 

Ogden R. Reid, New York. 

Howard W. Robison, New York. 
Robert T. Stafford, Vermont. 
Richard S. Schweiker, Pennsylvania. 


STATEMENT 


We can no longer postpone fulfillment of 
our national pledge to liberty and justice 
for all. 

In the Civil Rights Acts of 1957, 1960 and 
1964, and in the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
the Congress and the nation reaffirmed and 
reasserted the American commitment to 
protect the civil rights of all citizens and 
to enforce equal protection of the laws. 
These historic Acts, if enforced, will remedy 
many ancient wrongs. But events of the 
last twelve months demonstrate that the 
courts do not yet have all the legal tools 
necessary. 

It is empty to declare our commitment to 
equal rights if men and women can be per- 
secuted for exercising those rights. It is 
insufficient to pass laws implementing the 
Constitution if men can disobey the letter 
of those laws and subvert their spirit with 
impunity. It is futile to take civil rights con- 
troversies from the streets into the courts 
if the administration of justice lacks uni- 
form equity and force. 

We need not recount the many courageous 
Americans who have suffered arrest and 
prosecution in courts of our land for the 
peaceful assertion of their rights and for 
the lawful encouragement of the rights of 
others. We need not relate those cases in 
which violence, spurred by bigotry, has gone 
unpunished, 

It is time for us to guarantee that justice 
will be done throughout the land. 

The Civil Rights Law Enforcement Act is 
a progressive measure, built upon the foun- 
dations which we laid in 1957, 1960, 1964 
and 1965. We do not seek to supersede the 
authority of state courts—we do seek to in- 
sure that they will meet their full responsi- 
bilities, and that relief can be obtained 
when they do not. 
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Justice is distant when the administra- 
tion of justice is not everywhere equitable 
and temperate. Through the Civil Rights Law 
Enforcement Act of 1966, we seek to bring 
closer the day when justice will be assured 
for all Americans. 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. I commend 
the gentleman for his initiative over the 
years in this field and for the clarity and 
expertise of his presentation today. 

Little should need to be said here this 
afternoon with regard to this bill’s mer- 
its. For we have engaged in debate on its 
provisions during the course of consid- 
eration last session of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1966. This bill contains substan- 
tially the same provisions as were con- 
tained in title V of that act. 

The object of the bill may be simply 
stated; and yet it promises to have far- 
reaching implications. The purpose of the 
bill is to provide Federal criminal pen- 
alties for interference—by force or 
threat of force—with the free exercise of 
certain enumerated Federal rights. 
Among these are the right to vote, to en- 
roll in or attend a public school, to apply 
for or enjoy employment, to use the facil- 
ities of a common carrier, and to enjoy 
the services of public accommodations. 

No American, Mr. Chairman, should 
be subjected to intimidation or inter- 
ference with the free exercise of these 
rights because of his race, color, religion, 
or national origin. That such incidents 
still occur in parts of this land is a na- 
tional shame. As I and a group of col- 
leagues on our side of the aisle stated, on 
March 6, 1966, in introducing the Civil 
Rights Law Enforcement Act of 1966: 

It is empty to declare our commitment to 
equal rights if men and women can be per- 
secuted for exercising those rights. It is in- 
sufficient to pass laws implementing the 
Constitution if men can disobey the letter 
of those laws and subvert their spirit with 
impunity. 

I am shocked that this afternoon’s de- 
bate has been marred by an all too bla- 
tant attempt to impede progress on this 
measure. I should think it would have 
taken us little time here today to pass 
legislation which would put the full force 
of the Federal criminal apparatus behind 
a prohibition of forcible interference 
with civil rights. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill which we have before us is, as has 
been said by the chairman of our com- 
mittee, a rehash of a portion of the so- 
called Civil Rights Act of the last Con- 
gress. The present proposal is what was 
referred to as title V in the former pro- 
posal. It did pass the House, but fortu- 
nately wisdom prevailed on the other side 
of the Capitol and it did not become law. 
It is my fervent hope that if the House 
should go along with this legislation, the 
other body will do as they did in the last 
Congress and not approve it. 

The present bill as written has one 
glaring omission which was pointed out 
by me in testimony before the Committee 
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on Rules in that it does not have an anti- 
preemption provision. As now written, 
this bill would practically strike down 
law enforcement jurisdiction in every 
State of the Union in a broad field of 
criminal jurisprudence. 

At the appropriate time an amend- 
ment will be offered which will take care 
of that situation. I am delighted to say 
that the chairman of the committee— 
and I am sure he has cleared it with the 
minority—will accept that amendment, 
At least we will then maintain some sem- 
blance of responsibility in the States. 

Practically every area of crime and law 
enforcement mentioned in this bill is 
peculiarly within the province of the 
States of the Union. The Central Gov- 
ernment has no proper role to fulfill in 
these areas. 

It has been said that we already have 
Federal legislation similar to this on the 
books. As you have noted in the commit- 
tee report, on page 8, the existing law 
very clearly refers to “rights, privileges, 
or immunities secured or protected by the 
Constitution or the laws of the United 
States.” Previous Congresses have lim- 
ited themselves appropriately to this 
area. 

One of my criticisms of the present 
legislation—and it is merely one of 
many—is that it extends the doctrine of 
the present law to State programs, local 
programs, State courts, and every other 
type of local activity. I submit that the 
items covered in this bill does not con- 
nue a proper area for Federal legis- 

n. 


If you will glance at your bill, you will 
note that at the outset the committee has 
used the words “under color of law.” 
There is a very good reason why the pro- 
ponens of this legislation have done 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has stretched that term to cover 
a broader field than was true in earlier 
decisions. I note in the Price case, which 
was handed down, I believe, in March of 
1966, that Mr. Justice Fortas says that 
“contrary to previous decisions ‘under 
color of law’ now extends” as he said, 
“to private persons jointly engaged with 
State officials in the prohibited action 
while acting ‘under color of law’ for the 
purpose of the statute. To act ‘under 
color of law’ does not require the accused 
to be an officer of the State.” 

And, in a footnote, it is said that in 
previous decisions, “under color of law” 
has been defined as the same thing as 
State action. But now, under this new 
doctrine, it includes private persons. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, this bill injects 
something that one does not find in the 
Constitution of the United States. That 
is the term “religion.” I do not know why 
my friends who are members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary desire to inject 
the term “religion” into this legislation. 

If one will note, the bill creates a Fed- 
eral offense to interfere with, intimidate, 
or injure anyone in voting or qualifying 
to vote, qualifying or campaigning as a 
candidate for elective office, or qualify- 
ing or acting as a poll watcher or an 
election official, in a primary special or 
general election. If this bill becomes the 
law of the land, anyone who interferes 
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with a member of the opposite race, or a 
race other than his, with reference to an 
argument that that individual is trying 
to make—a political speech, for instance, 
may wind up in the Federal prison. 

Mr. Chairman, if Rap Brown, or others 
of his type, should appear at a rally at 
which the chairman of this committee, 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] is making a speech 
and seeking the political support of the 
audience, and Brown interferes with him 
by referring to the fact that he is a 
“whitey” or by referring to his religion, 
then immediately—if we are to construe 
this proposal as it is written—that indi- 
vidual will be charged with a Federal of- 
fense. He could be imprisoned for a 
period of up to 1 year. If, by chance, he 
threw an egg at the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and if that egg broke the skin on the 
head of the chairman in some way in 
which it could be construed as “bodily 
injury,” then the accused would be sub- 
ject to imprisonment for a period of up 
to 10 years. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this seems to 
me 

Mr. CELLER, Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. . I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Would not the same set 
of facts apply to you in your own State 
of North Carolina? 

Mr. WHITENER. What facts? 

Mr. CELLER. Well, you were deline- 
ating certain facts which would apply to 
me under a certain set of circumstances. 

Mr. WHITENER. If you threw at me 
and called me the same things, and at- 
tempted interfering with one of my 
speeches, the present bill might then 
place him in jeopardy whether in New 
York or in North Carolina. 

And, Mr. Chairman, if there is any- 
thing for which the State has a right 
and a responsibility to oversee, it seems 
to me that it is local elections. 

However, under this proposed statute, 
it could be used by an unworthy Federal 
official as a guise for interference with 
every city, State, local, and county elec- 
tion in America, because it says if any- 
one is attempting to interfere with the 
voting, and so forth, and then you go on 
to the specific provision to the effect that 
if you interfere with anyone attending 
any public school or public college, the 
act would apply. 

There, I think again, it is a basic re- 
sponsibility of a State or of a local gov- 
ernment to see that no one interferes 
with an individual attending a school, 
public or private, or a college. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, some question 
has been raised about the definition of a 
public college. I think the chairman of 
the committee and the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MacGREGOR] will prob- 
ably want at this time to make the legis- 
lative history to the effect that when we 
use the term “public college” we are 
using the definition which is now con- 
tained in the law, and that is we mean 
by “public college” an institution which 
is supported by public funds and not one 
which is supported and which is oper- 
ated by private funds. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gentle- 


man, 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I believe the 
definition of a “public college” is defined 
in Public Law 88-352 under title 4c 
where it says 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman 
means section 401(c) ? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Section 
401(c) of title IV; yes. 

Where the word “public college” means 
any institution of higher education or 
any technical or vocational school above 
the secondary school level, provided that 
such public school or public college is 
operated by a State, subdivision of a 
State, or governmental agency within a 
State, or operated wholly or predomi- 
nantly from or through the use of gov- 
ernmental funds or property, or funds or 
property derived from a governmental 
source. 

I think the gentleman has contributed 
to the proper definition that we intend in 
this legislation. 

Mr. WHITENER. I take it that that is 
what the chairman of the committee and 
the gentleman from Minnesota who is 
handling this legislation for the minority 
side would say is meant by the term pub- 
1 or “public school” in H.R. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The definition the 
gentleman is now speaking about is the 
same as in the 1964 act. Speaking for the 
minority, we intend no different defini- 
tion of the phrase “public school” and 
“public college” in the consideration of 
this bill. 

Mr. WHITENER. I wonder if the 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary would agree that that is the in- 
tent of the proponents of this legislation? 
I have already heard from the gentle- 
man from Colorado who, if I may re- 
peat for the Chairman, says that the 
definition of “public school or college” is 
as contained in section 401 (c) of title 
IV of Publie Law 88-352 is what is in- 
tended to be covered by the words “any 
public school or public college.” 

Mr. CELLER. That is right. 

Mr. WHITENER. Now we have at least 
clarified that, but then we go on to the 
other sections of the bill. 

It would make it a Federal offense for 
anyone to interfere with anyone on ac- 
count of race, color, religion, or national 
origin in participating in any program, 
facility, or activity provided or adminis- 
tered by the United States or by any 
State or subdivision thereof. It goes fur- 
ther than that; it says “any privilege.” 
This is a matter, I submit, that is not 
properly a Federal function. 

Then in subsection (4) it extends this 
doctrine to cover applying for or enjoy- 
ing employment, by any private employer 
or by any State or subdivision or using 
the services or advantages of any labor 
organization or any employment 
agency—not a Federal employment 
agency—not a State employment agency, 
but perhaps a private employment 
agency. 
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Then to make a bad matter even worse, 
in subsection (5) it gets the nose of the 
Federal Government into the local court- 
room because this provision would make 
it an offense for anyone to interfere on 
account of race, religion, or national 
origin with anyone serving, or attend- 
ing upon any court as a grand or petit 
jurior in any court of the United States 
or of any State. 

What more fundamental responsibil- 
ity does a State have than to protect 
those who must serve on the jury, either 
grand or petit jury, or in connection with 
other possible services such as witness 
attendance? Yet my friends would ex- 
tend the Federal jurisdiction to that. 

And so we go, with other provisions 
here. Not content to say that an individ- 
ual is entitled to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment punish individuals who inter- 
fere with a person enjoying a lunch 
counter or soda fountain or a hotel, it 
goes further and says that it is a Federal 
crime for one to interfere with one in 
any other establishment which serves the 
public and which is located within the 
premises of any aforesaid establishments, 
or within the premises within which it is 
physically located in any of the aforesaid 
establishments. 

So if you have a building with a lunch 
counter in it, you could be guilty of a 
Federal offense if somewhere on the 
ninth floor you meddled around with 
somebody who happened to be of a differ- 
ent race, religion, or color than you. 

Before closing, I want to mention 
something which was very forcibly 
brought to the attention of the Commit- 
tee on Rules by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DELANEY]. This is something I 
think we should all give some thought to. 

This bill provides, if you commit the 
Federal offense which is created by it, 
and if bodily injury results, that you 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 10 years. 

My friends, there are degrees of bodily 
injury. I do not know what the law is in 
other States, but in my State when one 
commits an assault with a deadly weapon 
unless a serious injury is inflicted, it is 
deemed a misdemeanor. If a serious in- 
jury is inflicted, then it is a felony. 

So it seems to me, to say that if in one 
of these so-called peaceful assemblies, 
some colored man yells something at a 
white man and as a result of that one of 
them gets scratched, or the victim of the 
insult gets scratched up, the offender 
could be put in the penitentiary for 10 
years. It seems to me that is rather harsh. 

It seems to me the committee should 
on its own motion amend this language 
to at least provide that there must be a 
serious bodily injury inflicted before the 
court could impose a penalty of such 
severity. 

I have so many quarrels with my 
friends on the committee about punish- 
ment. When we bring a crime bill in 
here to do something about robbery, 
rape, or murder, some of my friends just 
scream and shout about how cruel it is, 
and say that you should not do this sort 
of thing. And they say that if you want 
to have a statute which imposes addi- 
tional punishment on one for repeated 
commission of criminal offenses, they say 
that that is not the right way to do—and 
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that we have to rehabilitate these poor 
folks and that they are culturally de- 
prived and all that kind of business. 

But yet when we get into this field of 
civil rights legislation, then we want to 
send an offender into the penitentiary 
for 10 years. 

This is neither the time nor the place 
to be considering this type of legislation. 

Throughout our country today there 
are men of bad will who have taken ad- 
vantage of the efforts of many of you 
who have tried to be of help to them in 
so many ways. As thanks for what you 
have done, you have become the object 
of their ire, as they speak from the plat- 
forms throughout the country and they 
are saying that hereafter any support 
from you should be eschewed and not 
tolerated—and they are creating riots in 
your communities at the same time you 
are advocating this kind of legislation. 
I do not think that we should pass this 
kind of legislation to leave the impres- 
sion and the image with the people of 
America that you are trying to put a 
further cloak of protection around those 
who by previous conduct have proved 
themselves unwilling to comply with the 
rules of an orderly society. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina for his splendid statement and his 
fine analysis of this legislation. 

I wholeheartedly support and endorse 
the views that the gentleman has ex- 
pressed. 

The present so-called civil rights bill 
should be in fact dubbed an open invita- 
tion for more riots. Apparently some of 
our leaders feel that whenever we have 
a problem it is only necessary to pass 
more legislation, appropriate and spend 
more money and everything will be all 
right. This is far from true. Ever since 
we started in the field of civil rights leg- 
islation giving special privileges to cer- 
tain minority pressure groups we have 
been having trouble with civil disobedi- 
ence. We do not need more civil rights 
legislation—we need more civil responsi- 
bility and a determination on the part of 
the leaders to see that peace and good 
order are restored to our Nation. It can- 
not be done by giving money to those 
who refuse to work or do not desire to 
work or by passing more legislation set- 
ting up special privileges and rights for 
certain groups. 

We already have ample laws on the 
statute books that would adequately take 
care of all of the rights of all of our 
people if properly enforced. I am one of 
those who believes that the so-called 
Civil Rights Commission has done far 
more harm in fomenting trouble and 
building up tensions than it has good in 
bringing peace and order to the Nation. 
It is time that the Congress, the execu- 
tive department, and other leaders as 
well as elements of the Federal judiciary 
start thinking about the rights of the 
ordinary citizens and the necessity, if we 
are to survive as a great nation, of main- 
taining peace and order and a respect for 
the laws of the land. This bill will ham- 
per law-enforcement officials in carry- 
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ing out their duties. It will tend to dis- 
courage peace officers from making ar- 
rests of anyone who pretends to be clam- 
oring for his rights. It is the wrong ap- 
proach as well as the wrong time. 

We need a determination on the part 
of our leaders and all law-abiding citi- 
zens to see that the average citizen is 
protected from irresponsible hoodlums 
raging throughout the streets of our 
cities. We need to stop telling certain 
elements that they have been discrimi- 
nated against for generations and, there- 
fore, the Government owes them what- 
ever they can get or take by force. We 
must stop our officials from encouraging 
the riots by excusing criminal behavior. 
We must do whatever is necessary to 
have a return to respect for law and 
order. It will take stern measures but we 
have the ability to do it if the proper 
steps are taken, the necessary laws en- 
acted as well as proper protection given 
to law-enforcement officials. 

We must realize that this Nation is too 
great an institution to be torn down by 
the hoodlums who are rioting, burning, 
looting, and killing in our streets un- 
molested in many instances because of 
political expediency on the part of the 
politicians. The riots have gone beyond 
the pale of politics. Now there must be 
a demand on the part of the average 
citizen for a restoration of law and 
order—a demand so loud and clear that 
even the politicians will hear and heed. 

I hope this bill in its present form 
can be defeated. We do not need any 
more laws to protect the Rap Browns, 
Stokely Carmichaels, and company. I 
favor an amendment to this bill having 
as its purpose the protection of the law 
officers. We need to make it a crime to 
interfere with, molest or to try to in- 
timidate a peace officer when he is at- 
tempting to enforce the law, to stop 
lawlessness or to put down riots. Our 
law officers have certain rights that 
need protecting by the Government. Ap- 
parently many of our leaders have no 
thought as to the dangers confronted by 
law enforcement officials but are simply 
interested in protecting among others 
those very people who are fomenting 
trouble, building up resentment, hatred 
and prejudice. Instead of protection they 
need to feel the strong arm of the law 
and our officers need the support of the 
rank and file of our citizens and par- 
ticularly the leaders of the Nation. These 
leaders need to speak out and demand a 
return to respect for law and order and 
demand that peace officers be protected 
vor they are carrying out their solemn 

uty. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. PICKLE]. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and 
fifteen Members are present, a quorum. 

The gentleman from Texas is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
and to revise and extend my remarks, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
shocked by the irresponsible statement 
made today by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis] who criticized Presi- 
dent Johnson for taking occasional week- 
end trips to his ranch in Texas. 

According to the wire service reports, 
Mr. Curtis said that the President began 
his term of office frugally by turning out 
the lights in the White House, which was 
commendable, but now is “wasting” the 
taxpayer’s money by taking flying trips 
55 the LBJ ranch, which is an exaggera- 

ion. 

The American people do not begrudge 
their President occasional trips to relax 
and refresh his spirit from the grueling 
grind of the Presidency, the hardest job 
in the world today. In fact, many news- 
paper columnists and citizens have urged 
the President to take time out more than 
he does. 

I doubt whether there has ever been a 
harder working President than Lyndon 
Johnson. And to complain about his 
trips, which certainly are no more fre- 
quent than by previous Presidents, as 
Mr, Curtis inferred today, is a shameful 
and unwarranted political attack that 
deserves bipartisan scorn. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

The gentleman from Texas had better 
be sure of his facts before he makes re- 
marks. I do not know what appeared on 
the news ticker, but I will tell you exactly 
what was said in the Ways and Means 
Committee during the exchange of views. 
I pointed out that symbolism is very im- 
portant. The President had to exercise 
and demonstrate the proper symbolism 
so that the Nation in these critical times 
would be frugal. I pointed out that dur- 
ing 1964 and 1965 he had been. The sym- 
bolism he then used was turning the 
lights off in the White House. 

I pointed out that this symbolism 
does not exist today. The symbolism 
instead is exemplified by his trips to his 
ranch down in Texas. I reiterate the 
statement here on the floor of the House. 
It is not irresponsible. What is irrespon- 
sible is this administration’s failure to 
give the Congress the information neces- 
sary so that we can zero in on this seri- 
ous fiscal problem. I think the people are 
going to call this administration to ac- 
count and, I might say, the Democratic 
leadership of this Congress that fails to 
have these administration spokesmen 
come before the committees of Congress 
and give us accurate and honest infor- 
mation. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas, 

Mr, PICKLE. I am sure the gentleman 
will concede that the previous Republi- 
can President made more trips probably 
than any other President? 
ae CURTIS. I am not talking about 

ps. 
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Mr. PICKLE. The people recognize 
that. The wire service carried the report. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to yield further. I demand regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield further. 

Mr. CURTIS. The point is, I was talk- 
ing in terms of symbolism. I do not be- 
grudge the President a trip. Of course 
not. I am talking about the symbolism 
of trying to get this Congress and the 
people of this country to understand we 
are in serious fiscal difficulty. It behooves 
the President to be a leader in this area. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McCtory]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, we are 
in serious condition in this country in 
many ways besides our economic plight. 
Certainly we are in serious condition in 
America with outbreaks and violence 
which are rampant in a great many of 
our major cities. 

I feel this legislation is directed against 
violence in our cities and against vio- 
lence and outbreaks of the type I am 
sure the gentlemen of the House, as well 
as I, abhor. 

I was a stanch supporter of the anti- 
riot legislation we had before us, be- 
cause I have a strong feeling that the 
Federal Government must assume a ma- 
jor role in helping to curb and punish 
violence in our cities, especially of the 
type that has been demonstrated in cities 
such as Newark, and Detroit, and the 
others. Likewise, I support the exercise 
of constitutional rights and those civil 
rights which have been granted and im- 
plemented by this Congress. 

We have to do everything we can to 
avoid violence and the use of force. So 
I feel that a person in the exercise of his 
civil constitutional rights to attend a 
public school, to undertake to cast his 
vote, or to register to vote, or to enjoy 
public facilities which are supported by 
taxpayers’ funds, or public accommoda- 
tions, or any of the other rights granted 
by this Congress and assured by our 
Constitution—should have his safety 
guaranteed by Federal law. They should 
be thus protected against those persons 
who, through violence or intimidation or 
interference, undertake to deprive per- 
sons of the exercise of those rights. 

I would like to quote the committee’s 
statement briefly: It synthesizes the way 
I feel about this legislation. On page 3, 
the committee stated in part: 

The bill. . . is designed to deter and pun- 
ish interference by force or threat of force 
with activities protected by Federal law or 
the Constitution. The bill is intended to 
strengthen the Government’s capability to 
meet the problem of civil rights violence. 


It further states: 

The bill would punish violence directed 
against a person who has not been involved 
in civil rights activity, but who is selected 
as a victim in order to intimidate others. 


It says also: 


Persons who have duties to perform with 
respect to the protected activities—such as 
public school officials, restaurant owners, and 
employers—would also be protected. 


I concur in large part with what my 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] 
said earlier on the floor of the House. 
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Certainly I dislike all of the activities 
and the conduct of such so-called civil 
rights leaders as Rap Brown and Stoke- 
ly Carmichael. I think we should do 
everything we can to curb their activities 
and their outbursts. 

I am confident that they are doing a 
great disservice and to the cause of civil 
rights, which they purport to be sup- 
porting. I say, too, that their conduct 
makes it difficult at this time for me and 
for others in my position, or anyone who 
is supporting this legislation, neverthe- 
less, to undertake to do what we feel is 
right. Believe me, the position which I 
am taking in support of this bill is a po- 
sition which I feel is right, notwithstand- 
ing the abuses and the poor judgment 
and the poor tactics which is being 
demonstrated by these so-called civil 
rights leaders to whom I have referred. 
The Members of the House know as well 
as I that these leaders are jeopardizing 
the rights of the minorities through their 
conduct, but notwithstanding the fact 
that they are jeopardizing those rights 
and are hurting their own cause, I think 
it behooves the Congress, nevertheless, 
to do what is right constitutionally and 
legally. 

We passed the principal portions of 
this measure as a part of the 1966 Civil 
Rights Act. 

It was a good bill then, and I feel it 
is a good bill now, notwithstanding what 
has transpired. 

Mr. Chairman, in my own behalf and 
notwithstanding the conduct of those 
fomenters of hate to whom I have made 
reference, I want to indicate my sup- 
port for all those who have been or are 
being deprived of civil rights. We know 
that threats, intimidation, and force 
have been employed to deprive citizens of 
their constitutional rights to vote, to at- 
tend public nonsegregated schools, and to 
enjoy job opportunities, public facilities, 
public accommodations, and other such 
rights. We want to protect them and also 
those who are undertaking to assist those 
who are trying to exercise and to enjoy 
the civil rights to which they are con- 
stitutionally and lawfully entitled. In this 
manner we can help to promote educa- 
cational and job opportunities which in 
turn, can reduce many conditions of 
poverty of our disadvantaged citizens. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Roprnol]. 

Mr, RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I strong- 
ly urge approval of the legislation before 
us to establish penalties for acts of vio- 
lence or intimidation against persons 
seeking to exercise their constitutional 
rights. 

The House approved this legislation 
last year, as title V of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1966, and in my judgment it is an 
essential companion to the bill which the 
House recently passed to penalize inter- 
state travel in aid of riots. These two ap- 
proaches in our effort to deal with the 
problem of lawlessness and violence were 
initially combined in a single bill, whion 
I cosponsored, and we will be very remiss 
if we do not act now to deal with this 
other area where law is needed to help 
eliminate the menace of violence and 
anarchy from our Nation. 
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I deplore riots, and the criminal acts 
and violence, the devastation and de- 
struction, which they generate. The 
House has acted to meet this threat. It 
is not sufficient, however, to deal only 
with the specific problem of rioting. 

Mr. Chairman, we must also punish 
those who commit brutal and savage 
crimes against individuals engaged in 
activities which are protected by Fed- 
eral law or by the Constitution. The vio- 
lence—and the threats of violence— 
which have ben used to punish or dis- 
courage citizens from voting, from pick- 
eting, from using public facilities, and so 
forth, require no recital here. The Negro 
child who seeks entrance into a desegre- 
gated school in the South needs the pro- 
tection this measure would afford, as 
does the white housewife who chooses to 
exercise her constitutional right to picket 
the White House in protest to our com- 
mitment to South Vietnam. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is impor- 
tant to stress that this bill would not 
merely punish interference with persons 
who are actively engaged in actions pro- 
tected by law. It would also make it a 
crime to interfere or to attempt to inter- 
fere with any person to discourage him 
from participating in such activities. In 
effect, this would prescribe penalties for 
violence or threats against persons who 
have been selected as victims in order to 
intimidate others. This would apply to 
any instigator of such unlawful actions, 
whether it is a member of the Ku Klux 
Klan, a George Lincoln Rockwell, or a 
Rap Brown who might seek to do vio- 
lence or to defeat peaceful and lawful 
efforts. Cambridge, Md., has shown us 
that the threats of extremists and ex- 
hortations to violence can overwhelm 
the voices of order and reason. 

During this most difficult time for our 
country, we must seek to reestablish a 
climate of reasonableness and under- 
standing, and we must adhere to an un- 
wavering policy of enforcing the law in 
every area, and against every act which 
violates it. Justice and reason demand 
our approval of this legislation. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I could 
not agree more that this bill is brought 
up in a rather difficult atmosphere. A lot 
of the Members are going to be hard 
pressed to support this bill in view of the 
action taken in recent weeks and months 
relating to violent civil disturbances, 
riots, shootings, bombings, and lootings 
throughout this country. 

I do not believe there is a Member here 
who would vote for it—certainly this 
Member would not—if he thought in any 
way it would be an encouragement to 
those who are preaching violent insurrec- 
tion, or would be any encouragement to 
them to continue to do so, or if in any 
manner it could be construed by any 
court or by any individual to give the 
rioters either a defense for their riotous 
acts or to give them a license or an ex- 
cuse to continue those riotous acts or to 
preach riots, insurrection, or violent dis- 
obedience in America. 

No one is more concerned than I—and 
I have so evidenced by my sponsorship of 
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H.R. 421 my antiriot bill and my antiriot 
amendment to the anticrime bill re- 
cently—opposing the actions and state- 
ments of Stokely Carmichael and Rap 
Brown and others inciting a riot. I said 
months ago that Stokely Carmichael be- 
lieved in insurrection and practiced in- 
surrection, believed in guerrilla warfare, 
and practiced it, and was teaching it 
throughout this Nation. A lot of skeptics 
said that was not true, and he ended up 
in Havana, Cuba, where he has been 
preaching insurrection and such down 
there recently, and guerrilla warfare, 
and, in fact, he was quoted as saying that 
“the fighters of an imperialist country 
are cowards”—meaning all of the people 
of America, basically, or a majority of 
the people and including our fighting 
2 in Vietnam. He was quoted as say- 

g: 

They do not like to fight hand to hand, 
but in the United States they cannot use 


napalm and bombs, and we will wipe them 
out. 


He was preaching guerrilla warfare. 
Rap Brown, who was recently in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., was put down there. He 
was not permitted to create a riotous 
situation there as he did in Cambridge, 
Md. Rap Brown said, a week before last: 

Violence is very American; as American as 


the 4th of July. It is the only way we can 
show the Honkies we are men, 


He caused the riots in Cambridge, Md., 
and in certain other places. 

Then again, Martin Luther King—and 
I am deeply disturbed to hear him 
preaching today in this manner—called 
for “massive civil disobedience.” I sug- 
gest to Dr. King that his words verge 
mighty close on insurrection. This is 
what he is preaching as reported on page 
1 of today’s Washington Star: 

In order to raise a protest to about this 
level in the northern cities, it would be neces- 
sary to adopt a campaign of civil disobedience 
to upset the operation of a city without 
destroying it. 


Now, that is insurrection. I would sug- 
gest that he reconsider those words and 
those preachments, because he is coming 
mighty close to putting himself in the 
same category and thus rubberstamping 
himself and agreeing to the activities and 
the anarchistic preachings of Stokely 
Carmichael and Rap Brown. 

Therefore, I say to you that if I 
thought this bill in any way did any vio- 
lence to the antiriot bill recently passed 
or was, in fact, any encouragement or in 
any manner was a defense relating to 
riotous activities and preachments in this 
country, I would be the first to oppose it 
and would oppose it vehemently. 

I do think, on the face of the bill, sub- 
stantial amendments have been made 
purposely to attempt to avoid that con- 
struction and to attempt to avoid, al- 
though I am not certain it does it, in- 
jecting the Federal Government into the 
position of trying to judge or give course 
of action against law-enforcement au- 
thorities and those acting “under color 
of law” who are attempting to enforce 
the law in carrying out their responsi- 
bilities. That was the reason the com- 
mittee amended it. It was to try to make 
certain that this is not the case. On page 
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6, line 15, on my suggestion and the sug- 
gestion of a Member in the last session 
of Congress, the word “lawfully” was 
written in so anyone exercising or at- 
tempting to exercise any rights would 
have to be doing so lawfully. If they were 
acting unlawfully or disturbing the 
peace, for example, they would get no 
protection and have no additional as- 
surance of nonviolence under this bill. So 
the word “lawfully” was written in with 
the express intent and purpose of trying 
to protect law-enforcement authorities 
who were trying to enforce the law, 
which all of us must do and which all of 
us intended to do and to so express our- 
selves by the passage of the anticrime 
bill two weeks ago. 

Second, still discussing amendments 
adopted, there was written into this 
“knowingly,” on my recommendation, on 
line 11, page 6, “that the person must 
knowingly use force or threat of force to 
injure and intimidate.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CRAMER. Third, when this bill 
came before the House last time, as title 
V of the Civil Rights Act of 1966, it was 
not an amendment to title XVIII dealing 
with crimes but an amendment to the 
Civil Rights Act. It did not belong there. 
If it is going to be a crime, it belongs in 
the anticrime title, title XVIII, and 
should be subject to all of the definitions 
and court constructions relating thereto. 
So that was written in. 

I also recommended the exceptions or 
exclusions written into the present law 
relating to Mrs. Murphy and the provi- 
sion about 25 employees which was writ- 
ten into the present Civil Rights Act on 
the books should likewise be written into 
this bill because, supposedly, the right 
being protected here is to exercise these 
rights without violent opposition, and it 
should be the same as those rights which 
we by law have established. That did not 
pass. There was disagreement on it. Pos- 
sibly amendments of that nature will be 
added. 

Fourth, the paragraph dealing with 
open housing which the Congress has 
never approved as a basic legislated right 
and which died in the 1966 civil rights 
bill, was eliminated in this bill on my rec- 
ommendation as well. 

But, fundamentally, Mr. Chairman, 
these are the matters about which I am 
concerned. There are two things relating 
to this bill about which I am most con- 
cerned. I am hopeful that amendments 
will be agreed to to clarify these two 
questions. 

No. 1, the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary has indicated that he is 
willing to consider an amendment and 
possibly accept my amendment modify- 
ing the language relating to freedom of 
speech and peaceful assembly to prohibit 
inciting a riot which language to be 
amended appears on page 8 of the bill 
beginning with line 10: 


(b) injures, intimidates, or interferes with, 
or attempts to injure, intimidate, or interfere 
with any person (1) to discourage such per- 
son or any other person or any class of per- 
sons from lawfully participating or seeking 
to participate in any such benefits or activi- 
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ties without discrimination on account of 
race, color, religion, or national origin, or (2) 
because he has so participated or sought to so 
participate, or urged or aided others to 30 
participate, or engaged in such speech or 
peaceful assembly opposing any denial of the 
opportunity to so participate: 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] Ninety-two Members 
are present, not a quorum. The Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll. No. 217] 


Ashbrook Feighan O'Hara, Mich 
Ashley Gallagher Passman 
Baring Green, Oreg. Purcell 
Blatnik Herlong Sikes 
Brademas Holland Teague, Calif. 
Burton, Calif. Ichord Teague, Tex 
Diggs Mats Tenzer 
Edwards, Calif. Minshall Williams, Miss. 
Everett Murphy, N.Y. Willis 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 2516, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 405 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer] is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMER. As I was saying at the 
time of the call of the quorum, I was just 
getting to the nub of my argument. This 
argument is that I, obviously, as the rest 
of the Members of the House, do not 
intend to approve of or intend to pass 
or consider any legislation which would 
condone in any way the statements of 
either Dr. King today or Rap Brown or 
Stokely Carmichael in the past, or any- 
one who invites or incites riots, civil dis- 
obedience, looting, killing, and maiming. 
I said further that I felt there was such 
an invitation in at least one aspect of 
the legislation relating to “speech and 
peaceful assembly.” 

There was an open invitation to inject 
the Federal Government into law-en- 
forcement action in the whole bill on 
page 8 before “lawfully” was inserted. 
A person seeking to engage in these acts 
must under my suggested amendment 
adding “lawfully” be acting lawfully, it 
being the intent and purpose of that 
amendment I proposed to make certain 
that the Federal Government would not 
be injected as an arbiter or otherwise in 
local law enforcement functions where 
the parties arrested or apprehended were 
supposedly exercising their rights under 
this bill. Therefore, the word “lawfully” 
was written in, 

There are still considerable reserva- 
tions by me as to whether that accom- 
plishes the purpose by itself. I am hope- 
ful that the chairman of the committee 
as well as the Members of the House will 
give serious consideration to proposals 
that might be made to spell out clearly 
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and unequivocally the fact that there is 
no intention on the part of the Congress 
by the passage of this legislation in any 
way to inject the Federal Government 
into local law enforcement functions 
where an officer in enforcing the law is 
acting within the scope of his responsi- 
bility and acting under color of law. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, I am deeply 
disturbed that this language is in the 
legislation on page 8, line 18, where it 
says because the party has “so partici- 
pated or sought to participate, or urged 
or aided others to so participate, or en- 
gaged in speech or peaceful assembly 
opposing any denial of the opportunity 
to so participate;”. 

It disturbs me a great deal because of 
the obvious possibility of somebody like 
Rap Brown doing something similar to 
what he did in Cambridge, of going in 
there and preaching at that time that 
everyone has the right in the audience 
or assembly that he was talking to of 
going to every restaurant in town. He 
could say that they are doing it under 
the scope of this bill. As a matter of fact, 
he could say that they have a right not 
to be resisted. If, he could say, they are 
resisted, they may have the right to pre- 
vent that resistance which is offered or 
use force in opposition to it. 

As a matter of fact, he could con- 
ceivably say that they can carry guns in 
order to prevent someone from forcefully 
interfering with the exercise of those 
rights if they are resisted with force. In 
order to prevent that which has been 
cited as an example and numerous other 
examples before the Committee on Rules, 
and to make certain what is done here 
is consistent with my antiriot bill, H.R. 
421, recently passed, and to make certain 
that this is not a license for anyone to 
riot or preach riot. I am proposing an 
antiriot amendment to clarify the situa- 
tion. I hope the balance of the bill will be 
equally clarified. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 2516 and wish to 
commend the distinguished chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee for introducing 
this legislation. 

It seems only fitting to me that we 
should recognize and seek to protect the 
civil rights of those persons seeking to 
carry out the lawful purposes enumer- 
ated in the legislation. It is fitting be- 
cause we only recently enacted so-called 
antiriot legislation designed to punish 
those persons who would incite others to 
break the law. We must distinguish be- 
tween the lawbreakers who use invec- 
tive to incite others to break the law 
under color of the civil rights cause and 
those who nonviolently and peaceably 
within the law try to further the civil 
rights cause. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to say to 
the gentleman from Florida that those of 
us on the Committee on the Judiciary 
miss him. The quality of his presentation 
on this bill to the members of this com- 
mittee is typical of the distinguished 
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service that the gentleman from Florida 
has rendered on the Committee on the 
Judiciary up through and including the 
89th Congress. I wholeheartedly support 
this much-needed legislation, and I hope 
that members of this committee would 
pay great heed to the comments made 
by Mr. Cramer and would, when we come 
to a vote on this legislation, as well as 
during the amendment process, give heed 
to improvements where possible, where 
feasible, and where indicated. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the lan- 
guage as contained in this bill is so writ- 
ten and constructed as to muster as over- 
whelming vote as possible on final pas- 
sage. 

Mr. Chairman, the minority side yields 
back the balance of its remaining time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. JACOBS]. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, in recent 
weeks many expressions of concern have 
been heard from Members of the House 
about outbreaks of violence in our cities. 
Ways and means of adding Federal sanc- 
tions to the existing State laws dealing 
with riot activity are now under consid- 
eration. The feeling of many Members is 
that Federal law enforcement authority 
should aid in solving this grave national 
problem. 

Today we discuss another critical na- 
tional law-enforcement problem. Like 
the problem of violence in our cities, it 
has caused an ugly scar on the face of 
our Nation. 

When lawless activity has broken out 
in our cities, the record shows literally 
thousands have been arrested and con- 
victed. In most cases punishment has 
been swift. Local authority has, without 
hesitation, used whatever force was nec- 
essary to quell the disturbance. 

But today we discuss a situation that 
is far different. Both Negroes and whites 
have been assaulted and even killed for 
attempting to exercise their basic right 
to equal treatment in our public life. Too 
often, when such crimes are committed, 
there has been a failure on the part of 
local officials to prosecute. At other 
times, prosecution has been less than 
zealous. There have been still other in- 
stances, I am happy to say, in which 
courageous prosecutors have made their 
best efforts to bring the perpetrators of 
these outrages to justice. But in many 
cases local juries have refused to con- 
vict despite strong evidence of guilt. 
This local hostility toward persons at- 
tempting to exercise Federal rights 
makes it necessary that we act to fill the 
vaccum brought on by the failure of 
local law enforcement. This can be done 
by lodging clear, specific authority in 
the Department of Justice to prosecute 
for interference with activities protected 
by Federal law and the Constitution. 

This legislation would protect persons 
in their exercise of specific, enumerated 
rights; rights which are, without any 
doubt, entitled to the protection of the 
National Government. It would protect 
civil rights workers who have aided 
others in their efforts to secure these 
rights. It would protect persons who 
have duties to perform under Federal 
law—such as school board officials— 
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from being intimidated or injured for 
having carried out those duties. 

Terrorists have, in some cases, threat- 
ened to rob citizens of their rights of 
citizenship. We cannot permit this to 
happen. I urge, therefore, that H.R. 2516 
be promptly enacted. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, here is the point. 
A short while ago we passed an antiriot 
bill. By passing H.R. 2516, this Govern- 
ment will be showing the country and 
the world that we direct our restraints, 
not against one race or another, but 
against aggressive physical violence. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill makes it a crime for a per- 
son to deprive another of his constitu- 
tional rights. It has as its objective to 
bring an end to injury of another be- 
cause of his race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. There has been much 
racial violence recently. Action must be 
taken to avoid these acts in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, the conduct this bill 
seeks to curb is not limited to the all- 
too-numerous incidents in which Negroes 
and civil rights workers have been bru- 
tally killed for seeking full exercise of 
their federally protected rights. Inci- 
dents of racial violence are still occur- 
ring, still having their intimidation effect 
in communities where they occur—even 
when they do not receive the heavy play 
in the press that attaches to a racially 
motivated killing. 

Programs funded by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity have been subjected 
to severe harassment in several commu- 
nities. For example, on March 12 of this 
year three buildings, one of them a 
church, used for Headstart programs, 
were burned to the ground. Two were lo- 
cated in Lowndes County, Ala., and the 
other was in Liberty, Miss. 

Another program subjected to harass- 
ment is the systematic training and re- 
development program—known as STAR. 
In Leake County, Miss., three STAR 
training centers—two are churches and 
the other is a school—have been dam- 
aged by explosions and another, the St. 
Ann’s Catholic Church, was totally 
burned. 

On February 7 of this year, Wharlest 
Jackson, a Negro employee in the Arm- 
strong Rubber plant at Natchez, Miss., 
was murdered. Mr. Jackson, who had 
recently been promoted to a job formerly 
held only by white employees, was killed 
when a bomb exploded beneath the 
driver’s seat of his pickup truck as he 
was driving home. 

Violent resistance is commonly en- 
countered when people attempt to gain 
service at public accommodations with- 
out discrimination. In Carrollton, Miss., 
in February of this year, three Negroes 
were denied service at a restaurant, 
chased to their car by the owner and 
shot at while they were escaping in their 
car. 
During the past school year, dozens of 
incidents of violence involving recently 
desegregated schools were investigated 
by the Department of Justice. Many in- 
volved shootings into the homes of fam- 
ilies in which a child had enrolled in a 
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previously all-white school. In one 
household in Holmes County, Miss., a 
Negro girl who had enrolled in a previ- 
ously white school was hit by a shotgun 
blast and is now permanently injured as 
a result. This incident occurred during 
the past year. Violence has also been 
directed against white and Negro teach- 
ers who teach in recently integrated 
schools. 

Many such incidents are currently 
under investigation and it is possible 
that in some cases, prosecutions may be 
brought under the present law. There is 
no question, however, that the bill here 
under consideration would greatly 
strengthen the hand of the Department 
of Justice in prosecuting and convicting 
the cowardly nightriders who perpetrate 
these crimes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, enactment 
of this legislation is long overdue. Al- 
though the Congress passed the historic 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, neither act made it 
a Federal crime to injure, intimidate, or 
interfere with a person because of his 
race, color, or religion while he is exer- 
cising the constitutional rights spelled 
out in those measures. 

ELR. 2516, the bill before us today, is 
substantially the same at title V of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1966 which passed 
the House and was killed in the Senate. 
It is symptomatic of the climate of the 
House that, instead of reporting out a 
comprehensive bill including antidis- 


Committee has brought to the floor only 
one title of last year’s Civil Rights Act of 
1966. And even that is weaker than last 
year’s title V, and it is encountering pre- 
dictable opposition from those who 
would perpetuate segregation and dis- 


cidents of violence too numerous to re- 
cite demand such protective legislation 
because of the failure, or refusal, of 
Southern States to enforce their own 
laws and provide requisite protection. 
Where local authorities are unable or 
unwilling to enforce the law, Federal 
legislation is appropriate and necessary. 
Violence is no stranger to the Negro’s 
struggle for equality. Negro citizens in 
America have long been the victims of 
unchecked and unabashed brutality. Our 
overriding distress about today’s head- 
lines of civil disorder must not shorten 
our memories or becloud our vision of the 
abuses that continue and of the roots of 
Negro distress. Violence against the 
Negro is still commonplace in America. 
This violence was seen, for example, in 
the brutal murder of the four Negro girls 
in the Birmingham church bomb- 
ing of 1963; the coldblooded murder of 
three courageous civil rights workers in 
Philadelphia, Miss. in 1964; the das- 
tardly murders of Medgar Evers, James 
Lee Jackson, Rev. James Reeb, Mrs. 
Viola Liuzzo; and the brazen shooting of 
James Meredith in 1966 on his lonely 
march through Mississippi. It has its 
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roots in the hundreds of Negro lynchings 
throughout the last century. 

Even when Congress was passing cru- 
cial civil rights legislation, violence 
against the Negro went on. Only 9 days 
after enactment of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, Col. Lemuel Penn was killed in 
order to frighten local Negroes from as- 
serting their rights. Murders and other 
wanton acts of violence continue with- 
out effective prosecution of the perpe- 
trators. 

Nothing could more forcefully show 
the inadequacy of existing Federal laws 
to protect the exercise of federally guar- 
anteed rights than the fact that local 
law enforcement officers and private in- 
dividuals who have been accused of mur- 
dering the three civil rights workers, 
James Chaney, Andrew Goodman, and 
Michael Schwerner, have never been in- 
dicted for murder in a State court, and 
have yet to be brought to trial in a Fed- 
eral court—after 3 years. 

I refer members of this committee to 
the report of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights, which found that Negroes 
and civil rights workers are not protected 
in the exercise of their rights by State 
and local law enforcement officers, pros- 
ecutors, and juries in so many parts of 
the South. 

In its 1965 report, which was entitled 
“Law Enforcement on Equal Protection 
in the South,” the Commission said, at 
page 172: 

The Commission's investigation has dis- 
closed that in some communities in the 
South, local officials have defied the Consti- 
tution and repudiated their oath by denying 
the protection of the laws to Negro citizens. 
In some instances, law-enforcement officers 
have stood aside and permitted violence to 
be inflicted upon persons exercising rights 
guaranteed by Federal law. In others, prose- 
cutors have failed to carry out their duties 
properly. In the few cases in which persons 
have been prosecuted for violence against 
Negroes, grand and petit juries—from which 
Negroes have been systematically excluded 
and which express deeply rooted community 
attitudes—have failed to indict or convict, 


I quote further from the Commission’s 
report: 

The purpose and end of violence and 
abuse of legal process has been to maintain 
and reinforce the traditional subservient 
status of Negroes by discouraging the ex- 
ercise of the rights of citizenship. The oc- 
currence of even a single instance of un- 
punished racial violence often serves to deter 
Negroes in a community from asserting their 
rights. In these circumstances racial vio- 
lence injures not only the victim but the 
entire community. 


Mr. Chairman, the need for antivio- 
lence legislation is clear. This legislation 
which resembles the antiviolence legisla- 
tion which I introduced in this and past 
Congresses is designed to deter and 
punish interference by threat of force 
with activities protected by Federal stat- 
utes or the Constitution. In view of the 
unwillingness of the States to prosecute 
the racial crimes that have marked the 
history of the South, Federal legislation 
became a necessity. Let us hope that the 
prospect of effective and prompt prose- 
cution by the Department of Justice will 
deter any further commission of such 
heinous crimes. 
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H.R. 2516 describes each area of pro- 
tected activity—voting, campaigning as 
a candidate, and poll watching; public 
education; public services and facilities; 
employment; jury service; use of com- 
mon carriers; participation in federally 
assisted programs; and public accom- 
modations. 

There is a significant omission from 
this list which was included in last year’s 
title V and in my bill, H.R. 37; that is, 
housing. 

I regret the failure of the Judiciary 
Committee to enumerate, as it did in 
title V, section 501 (a) (5) of last year’s 
bill—H.R. 14765—“selling, purchasing, 
renting, leasing, occupying, or contract- 
ing or negotiating for the sale, rental, 
lease, or occupation of any dwelling.” 

Why has the committee retreated on 
this issue? By doing so, it will only en- 
courage white suburban neighborhoods 
to feel free to intimidate Negroes who 
want to move into these exclusive com- 
munities. Is this too controversial an 
issue for the House to debate and ap- 
prove? I should hope not. 

Again this year the committee has in- 
cluded the word “lawfully” in section 
245 (a) and (b). As a number of our 
colleagues pointed out in their additional 
views in the report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee last year: 

The language unnecessarily excludes from 
coverage anyone who, in the process of en- 
gaging or seeking to engage in any of these 
activities, violates any letter of the law, how- 
ever insignificant. 


Does this exclude anyone guilty of 
trespassing, jaywalking, parading with- 
out a permit, or other misdemeanors 
under local laws? Surely this should not 
be the intent of Congress. I debated this 
matter on August 8, 1966, and voted for 
the Edwards amendment to strike out the 
word “lawfully.” 

Another word added this year is 
“knowingly.” The act will only apply to 
those who “knowingly” interfere with the 
civil rights of others. Why does the Ju- 
diciary Committee think it is now neces- 
sary to add another restrictive element to 
the bill? Will the insertion of this word 
provide a legalism to shield those who 
interfere and intimidate under the guise 
of “preserving a good neighborhood” or 
keeping so-called undesirables from en- 
joying public accommodations or some 
other tortured rationale? 

My bill, H.R. 37, provides for a Civil 
Indemnification Board under the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights to provide 
indemnification of persons whose person 
or property is injured while exercising, 
or urging others to exercise, civil rights. 
The Federal Government has a respon- 
sibility to those who are injured in the 
struggle to attain equal rights for all 
Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is only a part 
of the civil rights legislation which should 
be passed by this Congress. Fair hous- 
ing, impartial jury selection, school de- 
segregation, and other areas require af- 
firmative action. 

Three weeks ago this House sought to 
deal with the social dynamite in our cities 
by passing repressive legislation—the so- 
called antiriot bill. It would be tragic 
for the House to fail to pass this measure 
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and thus to condone the violence of those 
who—by denying equality of opportuni- 
ty—have created the intolerable social 
and economic ills underlying civil dis- 
order. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ryan] for yielding to me at thi: time. 
I would like to associate myself with the 
remarks which have been made by the 
distinguished gentleman. I wish to com- 
mend him for saying some of the things 
that are on the hearts of many Amer- 
icans. 

It is my opinion that this is indeed a 
very inportant piece of legislation, How- 
ever, let me point out, it is not the great- 
est civil rights bill which we have ever 
had under consideration in this body. 
This bill affords only a very small meas- 
ure of protection to civil rights workers 
and minority group individuals. Actually 
much still remains to be done in this 
area. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would 
hope that we could pass it without too 
much further delay. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
the House is considering a far-reaching 
civil rights bill today to establish Federal 
criminal laws which make it a crime to 
injure, intimidate, or interfere with or 
attempt to injure, intimidate, or inter- 
fere with any person because of his race, 
color, religion, or national origin while 
he is lawfully engaging or seeking to en- 
gage in everything from voting to seek- 
ing private employment. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress in the last 
few years has preoccupied itself with 
passing civil rights legislation and pro- 
grams designed for the benefit of minor- 
ity groups. The time has come to stop 
and evaluate what has been done, and to 
reaffirm the rights and responsibilities of 
the States to maintain law and order. 
All the Governors and law-enforcement 
officials of the South have shown good 
faith in enforcing the laws of those 
States regardless of race, creed, religion, 
or color, and they stand ready to do the 
same in the future without the passage 
of Federal legislation and interference. 

The South is years ahead of the north- 
ern cities in race relations and another 
law using the South as the whipping boy 
cannot serve to improve race relations, 
but only serves to renew and kindle new 
tensions. It is my opinion that the Con- 
gress should not stop and turn its atten- 
tion to the problems of crime and insur- 
rection in the major cities and the 
effective enforcement of the statutes 
which have already been enacted. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to strongly 
urge by colleagues to oppose this un- 
called-for legislation. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
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minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Wacconner]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from New York who just 
preceded me here in the well has a very 
convenient and short memory indeed, 
because he did not recount any of the 
more recent activities where people have 
been killed in Harlem, in Newark, in 
Detroit, and any number of other places. 
I suppose it is convenient to forget these 
things one does not want to remember. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Yes; I will be 
happy to yield to the gentleman. You are 
my friend. 

Mr. CONYERS. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman for yielding. 

I believe perhaps we are confusing dif- 
ferent matters. The gentleman men- 
tioned Detroit, and I believe also New- 
ark. But I believe we are not today talk- 
ing about the great tragedies that have 
recently struck our cities. We are talking 
now about the problem of protecting 
Americans, both black and white, North 
and South, who are caught up in an 
attempt to exercise civil rights that are 
guaranteed them under existing laws of 
this country. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Is the gentleman 
saying that we are talking about pre- 
venting things that might happen in the 
future? 

Mr. CONYERS. No; I will say to the 
gentleman, I only wish that I were. 

I am talking about things that have 

been going on in this country since this 
great Nation was founded. I am talking 
about a struggle that we have been try- 
ing to resolve ever since this Nation was 
formed, and it is my belief—my humble 
belief, sir—that this piece of legislation 
has nothing whatever to do with the dis- 
orders to which the gentleman referred 
in Newark and Detroit. 
This bill addresses itself to the protec- 
tion of Americans exercising rights guar- 
anteed to them under the Constitution 
and the laws of this land. This bill would 
go a small way toward giving those 
rights some meaningful protection. 

The disorders in Detroit and Newark 
are examples of Americans whose lives of 
desperate frustration have led them to 
commit senseless acts of violence. The 
small numbers of people actually in- 
volved in those tragic events were those 
who have lost hope in America’s promise 
of equal opportunity and equal rights. 

If this bill relates to that situation at 
all it is because today we are trying to 
protect those individuals who still have 
their hopes in the fulfillment of the 
American dream. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am glad the gentleman asked me to yield, 
because this allows me the opportunity 
to read into the Recorp what the future 
is to be if this legislation is passed. I do 
not know what it takes for some people 
to learn what is going on in this country. 
This country is involved in a revolution. 

In this afternoon’s Evening Star, there 
is a front-page news item reported by 
Paul Hathaway, and it is datelined today 
in Atlanta, Ga., and this is a quotation 
from Dr. Martin Luther King—if you 
want to honor him by calling him a doc- 
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tor—who has been quoted earlier here 
today as being a man who has never 
advocated violence, who has never advo- 
cated disobedience. 

Listen to what Dr. Martin Luther King 
advocated today in Atlanta—and this is 
what you are going to do, and what you 
are going to be condoning if you pass this 
legislation—and I want to see somebody 
defend this statement: 

Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. today called 
for civil disobedience demonstrations on a 
mass scale in Northern cities, saying that an 
unsympathetic power structure has left 
Negroes no other choice. 

Speaking at the 10th annual convention 
of the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference here, King said the civil rights move- 
ment must begin a search for new tactics, 
rejecting both armed insurrection and 
gradualism. 

In a panel discussion on “the crises in 
American cities,” King said civil disobedience 
has never been seriously organized in north- 
ern cities. Too often in the past it has been 
used incorrectly, usually for publicity pur- 
poses, he said. 


The article goes on further to say: 


For the first time King appeared to reject 
the tactics of nonviolence in the North. 


Now, my friends, if you pass this pro- 
posed legislation you are going to be 
giving protection to exactly this sort of 
thing. What do you want in this country? 
Law and order or violence? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I am sure the gentleman will 
recall that 3 years ago, in November, 
if I remember correctly, one of the great 
Americans of all time, Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, said that this same man, Dr. 
Martin Luther King, was the most no- 
torious liar in the United States of 
America. Dr. King immediately said he 
would demand a retraction of that state- 
ment and an apology from Mr. Hoover. 
As of this day Mr. Hoover has not re- 
tracted that statement—and he stands 
by that statement. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I simply want to 
say in closing that the trouble that you 
think has been ours in the South is now 
yours, and you are buying more trouble 
with this proposed legislation. Wake up 
before it is too late. Be concerned for 
all your people, not just the Negro. The 
hour is late. I will not go further now. 

Under the 5-minute rule tomorrow, I 
am going to ask for some time to ask 
some specific questions and propose some 
amendments to this legislation because, 
my friends, this legislation as proposed 
in the long run is going to do more dam- 
age to the fabric of commonsense and 
law enforcement in this country than the 
civil rights bill of 1964 will ever do. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, the last 
speaker on this side will be the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. O'NEAL] and I 
now yield 5 minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
our beloved Nation has many frustrating 
problems. One of them is the alarming 
and growing enmity between the races 
that we in the South have been watching 
with dismay for many years, trying to 
warn those who did not seem to realize 
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it, and with increasing concern as it 
grew from surly confrontation to open 
rebellion and guerrilla warfare on the 
homefront. 

Another problem I would like to men- 
tion at this point is the related problem 
of the police departments in keeping the 
peace and in attracting competent per- 
sonnel to a most important, yea, an ab- 
solutely essential phase of Government. 

The bill does not help solve either prob- 
lem. It makes both problems worse. 

The trouble with the bill in essence and 
in the overall effect is that it wrongly 
assumes that every so-called “civil rights 
worker” of whatever race wears a white 
hat and that every person of whatever 
race who claims to be upholding his own 
civil rights is a Sir Galahad, whose heart 
is pure and who can do no wrong. 

It further assumes that the policeman 
charged with maintaining order, and the 
civilian, who has other constitutional 
rights which may be in conflict with 
those of the first man mentioned, wears 
Se Re ae eels eee een ee 

nt. 

These rights that often conflict are not 
always easily detected and realized. They 
are often debatable. They cannot be de- 
termined with finality by ordinary citi- 
zens or ordinary policemen. Indeed, as 
they are argued in the court itself by 
trained lawyers, the debate may be sin- 
cere and the impartial judges disagree to 
the point that nothing is decided until 
done so by the Supreme Court with yet 
unsatisfactory results. 

But this bill stacks all of the cards 
when they are dealt at the beginning. 
When the issue first arises. 

Contrary to what most people have be- 
lieved, a great many civil rights workers 
are troublemakers, purely and simply. 
They come for trouble. They want trou- 
ble. They deliberately bring it about and 
when they cannot get it one way, they try 
another because they want newspaper 
and TV coverage. They keep on until they 
get it. They want arrests. They could not 
operate without arrests or riots. So they 
are insulting. They spit. They curse. They 
go further. They disturb the peace. They 
violate city ordimances that are more 
loosely defined than felonies. They 
cleverly devise statements and actions 
that will be debatable on the question of 
their legality. 

The policeman cannot act with the 
finality of the Supreme Court. He is not 
required to. He only needs to have “prob- 
able cause,” but if he is to be sued later 
or punished by Federal prosecution for 
an error of judgment, then he is hand- 
cuffed at the beginning and is discour- 
aged from acting in necessary cases. 

Does the Justice Department intend to 
hamstring our police officers with guide- 
lines which they must follow closely in 
order to avoid Federal prosecution? 

And consider the private citizen who 
might be antagonized enough to utter 
some resentful remarks to the man who 
breaks up in line ahead of him. This bill 
could conceivably make it a Federal 
crime to resent the actions of the wrong 
person in a cafeteria or theater line. 
Thousands in this country use their race 
now for preferential treatment in traffic 
cases as well as simply boorish conduct. 
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Although protection against violence 
may be the purpose for which this bill 
was intended, it will, in my opinion, 
produce many unexpected results. 
Pandora’s box never offered anything 
like this bill, because it encourages ex- 
cesses by minority groups. 

The legislation under consideration 
would make criminal such undefined 
actions as “interference,” “intimida- 
tion,” and “attempts to interfere.” This 
bill is, on its face, a criminal statute, 
purporting to make crimes of all man- 
ner of acts or possible acts not clearly 
defined or specified. Therefore, I person- 
ally do not believe that it has the degree 
of certainty required by the Constitu- 
—.— in order for a criminal statute to be 
valid. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation will no 
doubt give the green light to more and 
more excesses and lawlessness. I urge my 
colleagues to join with me in voting 
against a measure which will interfere 
with our police officers at a critical hour 
in history. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. I am happy 
to yield to my warm friend and colleague 
from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I would merely 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of my colleague from the State of Geor- 
gia and urge the membership of this 
body to oppose this legislation. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to state my firm support of H.R. 2516, a 
bill to provide Federal criminal penal- 
ties for forcible interference with fed- 
erally created and federally guaranteed 
rights. 

No political community can suffer its 
order of rights and obligations to be 
corrupted by violence or the threat of 
violence, whether exercised by private 
persons or by public officials acting un- 
der color of law. 

The House has passed legislation this 
year, which I was happy to cosponsor, 
as it did last year, to make it punishable 
under Federal law to travel interstate 
with intent to incite to riot. But addi- 
tional legislation is required in order 
that the rights of US. citizens every- 
where be secure against racially moti- 
vated violence. 

It is intolerable, Mr. Chairman, that the 
United States is unable effectively to vin- 
dicate Federal rights. It is unable to do 
so effectively because of difficulties in 
the way of prosecuting those who have 
interfered by means of force or the 
threat of force with others exercise of 
Federal rights. It is unable to do so ef- 
fectively because present Federal penal- 
ties are inadequate to the seriousness of 
such criminal actions. 

The provisions of H.R. 2516 would ob- 
viate the difficulties in prosecuting those 
who have attempted forcibly to deprive 
others of their Federal rights on account 
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of their race or color. The bill would 
facilitate prosecution because it explicitly 
applies not only to public officials acting 
under color of law but likewise to private 
persons acting alone or in concert. 

The bill would facilitate prosecution 
also because it specifies the Federal rights 
protected from violence and intimida- 
tion: The right to vote, the right not to 
suffer racial discrimination with respect 
to public education, the use of public 
facilities, employment, jury service, pub- 
lic transportation, federally assisted 
programs, or public accommodations, 
and the right to speak out on behalf of 
equal opportunities and equal protection 
of the laws. 

This legislation, moreover, establishes 
criminal penalties sufficient to deter 
men of violence from forcible interfer- 
ence with civil rights. The penalties are 
graduated in proportion to the conse- 
quences of the criminal action. With en- 
actment of H.R. 2516, a Federal court 
could send a man to prison for life if he 
committed murder as a means of depriv- 
ing Negroes or civil rights advocates of 
their Federal rights. 

Mr. Chairman, I support H.R. 2516 just 
as I supported the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 and the omnibus Civil Rights Act of 
1966. The Federal Government has widely 
undertaken to guarantee equality of 
rights and opportunities against racial 
discrimination. It must at the same time 
render that guarantee effective by pro- 
viding itself with adequate means of 
enforcement. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will now read the substi- 
tute committee amendment printed in 
the reported bill as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 13, Civil Rights, title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately at the end thereof the following new 
sections, to read as follows: 

“§ 245. Interference with civil rights 

“Whoever, whether or not acting under 
color of law, by force or threat of force, 
knowingly— 

“(a) injures, intimidates, or interferes 
with, or attempts to injure, intimidate, or 
interfere with any person because of his race, 
color, religion, or national origin, while he is 
lawfully engaging or seeking to engage in— 

“(1) voting or qualifying to vote, qualify- 
ing or campaigning as a candidate for elec- 
tive office, or qualifying or acting as a poll 
watcher, or any legally authorized election 
official, in any primary, special, or general 
election; 

“(2) enrolling in or attending any public 
school or public college; 

“(3) participating in 
benefit, service, privilege, 
or activity provided or administered by the 
United States or by any State or subdivision 
thereof; 

(4) applying for or enjoying employment, 
or any perquisite thereof, by any private em- 
ployer or agency of the United States or any 
State or subdivision thereof, or of joining or 
using the services or advantages of any labor 
organization or using the services of any em- 
ployment agency; 

“(5) serving, or attending upon any court 
in connection with possible service, as a 
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grand or petit juror in any court of the Unit- 
ed States or of any State; 

“(6) using any vehicle, terminal, or facil- 
ity of any common carrier by motor, rail, 
water, or alr; 

“(7) participating in or enjoying the bene- 
fits of any program or activity receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance; or 

“(8) enjoying the goods, services, facilities, 
privileges, advantages, or accommodations of 
any inn, hotel, motel, or other establishment 
which provides lodging to transient guests 
or of any restaurant, cafeteria, lunchroom, 
lunch counter, soda fountain, or other fa- 
cility which serves the public and which 
is principally engaged in selling food for con- 
sumption on the premises, or of any gasoline 
station, or of any motion picture house, thea- 
ter, concert hall, sports arena, stadium, or 
any other place of exhibition or entertain- 
ment which serves the public, or of any other 
establishment which serves the public and 
which is located within the premises of any 
of the aforesaid establishments or within the 
premises of which is physically located any 
of the aforesaid establishments; or 

“(b) injures, intimidates, or interferes 
with, or attempts to injure, intimidate, or 
interfere with any person (1) to discourage 
such person or any other person or any class 
of persons from lawfully participating or 
seeking to participate in any such benefits or 
activities without discrimination on account 
of race, color, religion, or national origin, or 
(2) because he has so participated or sought 
to so participate, or urged or aided others to 
so participate, or engaged in speech or peace- 
ful assembly opposing any dental of the op- 
portunity to so participate; or 

“(c) injures, intimidates, interferes with, 
or attempts to injure, intimidate, or inter- 
Tere with any public official or other person 
to discourage him from affording another 
person or any class of persons equal treat- 
ment in participating or seeking to partici- 
pate in any of such benefits or activities 
without discrimination on account of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, or because 
he has afforded another person or class of 
persons equal treatment in so participating 
or seeking to so participate—shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both; and if bodily injury 
results shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both; and if death results shall be subject 
to imprisonment for any term of years or for 
life.” 

(b) Title 18, United States Code, 18 
amended by adding to the analysis of chap- 
ter 13 at the end thereof the following: 
“Sec. 

“245. Interference with civil rights.” 

Sec. 12. (a) Section 241 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
final paragraph thereof and substituting the 
following: 

“They shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both; and if death results, they shall be 
subject to imprisonment for any term of 
years or for life.” 

(b) Section 242 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and adding the follow- 
ing: “; and if death results shall be subject 
to imprisonment for any term of years or 
for life.” 


Mr. CELLER (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the com- 
mittee amendment be dispensed with, 
that it be printed in the Recor», and that 
it be open for amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, re 
serving the right to object—and I ‘will 
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not object—I simply wish to clarify the 
point that the bill is considered as read 
at the point the Committee rises, is 
printed in the Rrcorp, and is open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee 
amendment is considered as read. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The Committee 
amendment is not the bill itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair pointed 
out, pursuant to the rule, the substitute 
committee amendment is considered as 
read and open to amendment at any 
point. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe penalties 
for certain acts of violence or intimida- 
tion, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THE WEEK 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to advise Members that we intend 
to finish both this bill and the social 
security bill this week. We hope to do so 
by Thursday afternoon or Thursday eve- 
ning. I hope we will have the cooperation 
of the Members to that end. 

We had intended to ask the Members 
to come in early, but various commit- 
tees have asked us not to do so. So we 
will come in at 12 o’clock. 


CHANGING POSITION OF MES- 
SENGER, OFFICE OF THE SPEAK- 
ER, TO CLERK-MESSENGER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 905) and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 905 

Resolved, That effective August 1, 1967, the 
position of Messenger, Office of the Speaker, 
shall be designated Clerk-Messenger, and the 
basic annual compensation of such position 
shall be at the rate of $2,500 per annum. 

The additional amount necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this resolution shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
until otherwise provided by law. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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TAX INCREASE 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, the long- 
awaited proposal by the President for 
an increase in the income tax is now 
before us, and it deserves a most careful 
study. It is abundantly clear that con- 
siderably more money is required to 
operate the Government than present 
tax rates will produce given the current 
state of the Nation’s economy. The prob- 
lem then becomes to determine what are 
the various alternatives for obtaining 
this money and what will be their effects 
on the economy. If accepting the Presi- 
dent’s proposal would exert a drag on 
the economy which would cause it to 
falter or fail to expand further, then I 
would be reluctant indeed to see the 
Congress approve it. 

Despite the assertion that we are 
headed for a deficit in excess of $29 
billion in this fiscal year, a deficit alone 
is not the only factor we must consider. 
We have heard predictions that the econ- 
omy was moving into high gear again, 
but so far the predictions do not seem 
about to be realized. 

We know that the economy is oper- 
ating below capacity, more than 15 per- 
cent below for the spring quarter of 1967. 
Employment and industrial production 
rates have been down from last year, al- 
though the employment picture bright- 
ened somewhat in June. It now appears 
that the GNP this year will be well below 
earlier predictions, and tax revenues will, 
therefore, be lower, too. Further, a large 
number of the State legislatures in their 
recent sessions have imposed new taxes 
or raised existing taxes, and these new 
burdens will doubtless exert restraint on 
the economy, too. The signs of a boom 
are not unmistakable at this time. 

Under these conditions, the danger is 
real that a tax increase would cut off an 
upturn in the economy. Naturally we 
would like to reduce the Federal deficit 
whenever it is possible, but to do so at 
the risk of stagnation in the economy 
may be courting greater trouble than 
that which we are attempting to allevi- 
ate. 

Furthermore, if a tax increase puts on 
the brakes at our present below-capacity 
level, we may well not accomplish the 
purpose of raising revenue to offset the 
budget deficit. We are all familiar with 
the great success of the tax reduction of 
1964-65 in stimulating the economy so 
that tax revenue actually increased de- 
spite lower tax rates. The same logic may 
hold true in reverse and by raising taxes 
now the economy may slow to the extent 
that, despite the higher rates, we would 
get less revenue. 

Finally, but by no means of least im- 
portance, is the question of tax reform. 
Many ordinary people would be more 
willing to accept a tax increase if it were 
shown to be absolutely necessary. But 
as long as the loopholes exist by which 
many of the very rich avoid much of the 
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taxes that most of us pay, people are 
going to resist a tax rise. 

We read frequently in the newspapers 
about the loopholes that benefit the 
wealthy. A recent good example is Jack 
Anderson’s column in the Washington 
Post for August 11. This column is widely 
distributed and read in my district, and 
whether it is entirely accurate or not, 
the people reading it know that the tax 
laws in too many instances are designed 
to assist the wealthy in avoiding paying 
their fair share, and they resent it 
greatly. I know from my correspondence, 
Mr. Speaker, that the people in my dis- 
trict are not going to submit readily to 
a tax increase as long as gross inequities 
in the law exist. 

If we are going to require this added 
sacrifice from our citizens, then we ought 
to offer them evidence that we are exact- 
ing the same sacrifice from all levels of 
society. If we cannot distribute the bur- 
den equitably, then we will deserve the 
criticism we will receive. Since we are 
now considering the tax increase, I be- 
lieve this is the time to consider, too, pro- 
visions for plugging tax loopholes and 
distributing the tax more fairly. If such 
reforms cannot be obtained when more 
taxes are needed, then it is doubtful that 
they can ever be obtained. I, for one, will 
think a long time before I will support a 
tax increase without tax reform. 


ATTITUDE OF OEO OFFICIALS AND 
SUBORDINATE AGENCIES TO- 
WARD CONGRESS AND PUBLIC 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
attitude of OEO officials and its subor- 
dinate agencies toward Congress and the 
public raises some very serious questions 
concerning the responsibility of this 
agency in the handling of public funds. 
My personal experience with OEO in the 
past week has been startling in its dis- 
closure of the “Congress and the public 
be damned” attitude of OEO. 

In order that my colleagues may know 
the extent of this attitude, I would like 
to include in the Recorp a chronological 
account of my experience. 

About 2 weeks ago the war on poverty 
committee of Memphis and Shelby 
County ordered the dismissal of two em- 
ployees of one of its subordinate agen- 
cies. These subordinate agencies are 
independent corporations which are 
financed with Federal funds and exist 
under the authority of OEO. The dis- 
missal of the two was ordered because of 
their alleged affiliations with organiza- 
tions advocating “black power” and the 
use of violence to attain their ends. Such 
activity by those paid with Federal funds 
is illegal under the Civil Rights Act. 

The head of the agency involved re- 
fused to dismiss the two and instead in- 
sisted this was a matter that concerned 
the independent agency only and that 
the two would be retained pending a 
hearing. 
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A statement attributed to one of the 
two employees which appeared in the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal on ‘Thurs- 
day, August 10, certainly lends credence 
to the charge his attitude is not one that 
will help the poor or maintain peace in 
the community. He is quoted by the 
Commercial Appeal, as follows: 

If the newspapers would report it like it 
really is, if they’d come into here and really 
look at poverty, and stop worrying about in- 
consequential things like whether you're a 
“Snick” or a communist, maybe we wouldn’t 
have to burn it down. 


Mr. Speaker, that is certainly an in- 
flammatory statement and can be inter- 
preted as nothing less than an appeal to 
riot and to burn down the community. 

My office became involved in the situa- 
tion when the Memphis newspapers 
called me to say that the subordinate 
agency was holding a closed meeting and 
the press was excluded. The director of 
the project advised the press they could 
report the meeting only if they submitted 
their stories to him for approval. Such 
a situation posed a serious threat to the 
peace of the community and, in my opin- 
ion, was extremely bad press and public 
relations for OEO and its program. 

In an effort to be helpful, I tried to 
discuss the situation with the head of 
OEO, Sargent Shriver. On last Thurs- 
day morning, I called Sargent Shriver 
and was informed he was in a meeting, 
but that his appointment secretary 
would call back shortly to see when I 
could talk to him. After waiting several 
hours, we put in a second call and were 
informed that Mr. Shriver was still busy 
and that his secretary was also too busy 
to speak to the Congressman. This was 
about noon and I had both a committee 
schedule to keep and the House was 
about to go into session. I instructed my 
office to check with the proper officials 
in OEO to see what could be done re- 
garding the Memphis problem. 

My office talked to Mr. Theodore Berry, 
Assistant Director for community action 
programs. They explained the attempt of 
the group in Memphis to hold a secret 
meeting. My administrative assistant 
pointed out that the controversy had al- 
ready been a topic of community discus- 
sion for over a week and that any at- 
tempt to close out the press at this point 
would be bad public relations and only 
worsen the situation, He relayed my de- 
sire to cooperate with OEO and local 
officials In Memphis to resolve the prob- 
lem with the least difficulty. Mr. Berry 
told us that closed meetings were against 
the policy of OEO and that word would 
be given to the Memphis people to open 
the meeting. 

Around 7 p.m. Thursday evening my 
assistant was called at home by Alfred 
H. Corbett, Director of the Operations 
Division for Community Action of OEO. 
Mr. Corbett advised us that upon check- 
ing it was discovered the meeting was to 
be a meeting of the policy board to dis- 
cuss the charges against the two em- 
ployees and that, as such, they could hold 
a closed meeting. However, he assured my 
assistant that as a Member of Congress 
I would be entitled to a full report and 
text of what went on at the meeting. He 
promised this report by Friday morning. 
No report was forthcoming on Friday 
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morning and my office again contacted 
Mr. Corbett who was then unavailable. 
Shortly after they received a call from 
Mr. Emanuel Boasberg, Director of Spe- 
cial Projects of OEO. Mr. Boasberg gave 
a brief verbal account of what happened 
at the meeting. As I was in Memphis on 
Friday, my assistant asked if a respon- 
sible official of OEO in Memphis could 
get in touch with me and discuss the sit- 
uation in detail. He reiterated my desire 
to cooperate with OEO for the mutual 
advantage of all those concerned in this 
affair. Mr. Boasberg promised that I 
would be called. Later in the afternoon 
he again called my office to report that 
the OHO regional office was being moved 
on Friday and he was unable to locate 
the people he wanted to have talk to me. 
He asked if it would be possible to give us 
a full report on Monday. He was advised 
that I would still be in Memphis on Mon- 
day and would welcome such a report, 
Mr. Boasberg said that I would be con- 
tacted by DuPree Jordan, Jr., public in- 
formation officer of OEO in Atlanta or 
his deputy, Jess Merrill. 

On Monday morning I received no call 
and checked with my Washington office 
to see if we could get some report. Finally 
after several calls between my Washing- 
ton office and Mr. Boasberg, I was con- 
tacted by a Sarah Craig, legislative lia- 
ison officer for the Atlanta regional office 
of OEO. After several conversations with 
her, I did receive a few sketchy notes last 
Monday afternoon, but nothing ap- 
proaching a full report. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a long and detailed 
account, but it clearly demonstrates to 
me that OEO is not willing to cooperate 
with Congress. They exert independence 
which borders on arrogance. They op- 
erate these subagencies or corporations 
which use public funds and yet defy Con- 
gress and the public and, in effect, tell 
us that how they spend the money and 
what programs they advocate are none of 
our business. This is a dangerous situ- 
ation because it leads to Federal financ- 
ing of agitators who use the prestige of 
the Federal office by which they are 
employed to instigate race hatred which 
leads to violence, rioting and the burning 
and looting which we have so recently 
witnessed in cities across the land. 

I don’t think that we can blame only 
the officials of these minor, subagencies 
or corporations. The responsibility for 
the proper use of Federal money for the 
purpose for which it is intended must 
rest with the officials of OEO. 

The unavailability of the Director of 
OEO to Members of Congress when im- 
portant issues are at stake, the passing 
of the buck from one official to another, 
the failure to make reports available 
after promising such reports, all these 
things are a clear defiance of Congress 
by a Federal agency. I believe we should 
have a full and complete investigation of 
OEO, its personnel, and especially its 
subordinate organizations such as the 
onc now involved in controversy in 
Memphis, and the school in Nashville 
which was using Federal money to fi- 
nance the teaching of hate for white 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, the record is full of such 
incidents involving OEO. Through such 
arrogance and defiance the agency is 
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not fulfilling its mission of helping the 
poor, but rather is using millions of dol- 
lars to create controversy, engage in po- 
litical activity, and in general thwart the 
will of Congress. 


COMMUNISM 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the Organization of Latin American Sol- 
idarity Conference broke up on a dis- 
turbing note, one which has far-reach- 
ing implications to every American. 

The usual rantings of Fidel Castro 
have become so stereotyped that they 
were relegated off the front page this 
year. The broken record that he has 
played over the past years of how he has 
improved the lot of Cuba since subvert- 
ing the island to communism is old hat 
with a hollow ring. 

The fact that he is again preaching 
revolution for countries in South Amer- 
ica when these countries, unlike his own, 
are making progress is also repetitious. 

The only reason the Conference re- 
ceived any front-page attention this year 
was because of the presence of Stokely 
Carmichael. Carmichael has little to say 
in Havana that he has not said in the 
United States—mainly, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should be de- 
stroyed. Only his change of location— 
and this fact did not altogether surprise 
me—made it newsworthy. 

But now Castro has put Carmichael 
on a pedestal as his arm of subversion 
in the United States. There can be little 
doubt that if and when Carmichael re- 
turns to the United States that he will 
be carrying out the orders of Castro. 
And Castro, of course, is carrying out or- 
ders from his Communist masters. 

If we allow this to happen—if we let 
Carmichael spread and preach Castro's 
doctrine—we will have allowed Castro to 
establish his first beachhead in the 
United States. 

I have called for the arrest of Car- 
michael if and when he returns from 
Cuba on grounds of sedition. Not based 
only on what he said when he arrived 
there, but for the seditious statements 
and actions he made and took while still 
in the United States. I am disappointed 
that the Justice Department has not 
made clear its intentions. In fact, its 
quoted spokesmen have offered mild con- 
cern at whether any action could be 
taken even though Carmichael called for 
violence aimed at the President. 

Now we find ourselves insulted by 
threats from Castro himself. He is re- 
ported to have said that he will protect 
Carmichael from the arms of justice in 
the United States. 

I would like to go on record as not be- 
ing able to abide the seditious remarks 
and behavior of Stokely Carmichael. Nor 
can I abide the threats of that Commu- 
nist puppet, no matter how shallow they 
be. And lastly, I cannot abide the 
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opens of inaction on the part of the 
n in connection with 
8 


PUCINSKI ASSAILS CRITICS OF 
FORTHCOMING VIETNAM ELECTION 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 10,000 American boys have given 
their lives in fighting for the day on 
September 3 of this year when the people 
of South Vietnam will participate in an 
election to elect a constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Those who now attack the validity and 
honesty of this forthcoming election 
without having all the facts will in fact, 
through their cynicism, inadvertently 
play into the hands of the Vietcong, and 
only the Communist propaganda mills 
can benefit from these American attacks 
on the election. 

The fact that these elections are even 
being held is a miracle in itself and re- 
flects upon the valor not only of the 
American contribution in South Viet- 
nam but on the determination of the 
people of South Vietnam themselves. 

American cynics who are already 
screaming that the elections will be a 
fraud and a mockery fail to understand 
that any election held under the wartime 
conditions such as are prevalent in South 
Vietnam would have many problems. 
But, these same American critics fail to 
understand that this forthcoming elec- 
tion—for better or for worse—is the first 
step necessary for American disengage- 
ment from its efforts to help the South 
Vietnamese. 

Our basic policy in South Vietnam—a 
policy which has cost more than 10,000 
American lives and almost 80,000 Ameri- 
can casualties—is to secure the right for 
the people of South Vietnam to select 
their own government in a democratic 
manner. 

President Johnson has made it crystal 
clear to the ruling authorities of South 
Vietnam that the United States will not 
tolerate any denial of full opportunity 
of expression of all the people of South 
Vietnam in the forthcoming election. 
But, the President did this in a quiet, 
diplomatic, albeit forceful manner di- 
rectly to the parties involved instead of 
seeking headlines and engaging in public 
pronouncements which can benefit only 
the Communist propagandists. 

As the New York Times pointed out 
editorially today: 

In the wake of such a fair and free plebi- 
scite, Washington and Saigon could initiate 
a meaningful new attempt to convince Hanoi 
and the Viet Cong that the allied aim is ac- 

commodation at the conference table. 


Our Nation will not condone any de- 
nial of full freedom to the people of 
South Vietnam to participate in this elec- 
tion and I am certain that every effort 
will be made to afford this opportunity to 
all the people in South Vietnam limited 
only by the exigencies of war. 
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But the fact remains, an election is 
being held. An election that two years 
ago when the United States became fully 
involved in South Vietnam no one in 
their wildest expectations thought would 
be possible. 

Many of those who are already pre- 
judging the September election in South 
Vietnam are the same people who at- 
tacked the election to elect delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention and then 
pr h the validity of the Constitution 

I am certain that the thousands of 
American boys slugging their way 
through the treacherous jungles and 
swamps of South Vietnam want to get 
this election over with as quickly as pos- 
sible and start seriously thinking about 
getting home instead of nit picking ev- 
ery single detail of the election ma- 
chinery. 

The American people want us to get 
out of Vietnam as quickly as possible 
and I am certain they will denounce 
these efforts by a small group of Ameri- 
cans to undermine the validity of the 
forthcoming election. 

The untold problems facing us at home 
require us to bring this war to a conclu- 
sion as quickly as possible. It is my firm 
conviction that those who would assail 
the validity of these elections will in fact 
prolong our involvement in Vietnam. 


PRESIDENT’S VETO AFFORDS 
SECOND CHANCE 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
President Johnson’s veto of the Govern- 
ment Employees’ Life Insurance bill will 
be the occasion for action on a fair and 
responsible bill, which both the House 
will pass, and the President will sign. 

This bill—H.R. 11089—would have 
added at least $60 million to the taxpay- 
er’s already great burden. At the time the 
bill passed the House, the full import of 
our national financial situation was not 
realized by the Congress, or advanced by 
the administration. We had not been sub- 
mitted the prospect of a $29 billion defi- 
cit; we had not been given the proposed 
increase in social security; we had not 
been given the bill for a 10 percent sur- 
tax increase on private and corporate in- 
comes. With all these evident increases 
and costs, the President really had no 
choice, given the implications of this bill. 
Had the President signed this bill into 
law, we would have, in effect, added a 
substantial burden on the taxpayer for 
a measure which provided its maximum 
benefits to those members of the Federal 
Government who need them least. The 
average employee would have been given 
a one-third increase in his insurance 
coverage at the taxpayer’s expense. A se- 
lected few, including the President and 
Vice President, the Cabinet and sub- 
Cabinet officials, and the members of 
Congress would have received a 100 per- 
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cent increase in our coverage. I do not 
think that such an increase could pos- 
sibly be justified at a time when the ex- 
pense of Vietnam is steadily increasing 
our Federal deficit. 

I suggest that the Members return to 
the administration’s original proposals 
for a $13 million program or something 
in this area, to improve the system and 
eliminate some of the obvious inequities 
of providing additional coverage. This is 
a bill we could pass, and I would be happy 
to vote for it. 

I recommend, further, that we accept 
the President’s offer to, as he says, ex- 
plore ways to permit direct purchase by 
Federal employees from their private 
funds under curren: group plans. This is 
what is commonly done in industry, and 
I believe that it would be beneficial to 
Government employees who are quite 
capable of bearing the small additional 
cost themselves without asking the tax- 
payers to do so. 

The President has asked the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget to 
begin working immediately with the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress toward 
finding an acceptable and fair insurance 
system. I would like to assure the mem- 
bers and the committee chairman of my 
own wholehearted support of their ef- 
forts. 

Mr. Speaker, it is tough not to vote for 
all the pay raises possible for Federal and 
civil service employees. No one wants to 
cut them back; indeed we all want them 
to get the best possible pay comparable 
to private industry. But this cannot al- 
ways be, particularly in times of a great 
national deficit. We must be cautious and 
careful. As much as it hurts to veto a 
pay measure, the President did what he 
thought was a sound fiscal approach. I 
am sure the majority of Congress would 
now agree—and that we can still find an 
equitable answer before this session of 
Congress expires. And, Mr. Speaker, I 
imagine the President will also be watch- 
ing other measures of this nature— 
among other major appropriations—to be 
certain that we stay within bounds of a 
reasonable budget, and mainly, at this 
critical hour, that we cut down on our 
large deficit. 


AN OPENING IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
while American Armed Forces are striv- 
ing to close a door against the Commu- 
nist onslaught on South Vietnam, it ap- 
pears that we have left another door 
wide open in the Middle East. 

In the confusion that has ensued from 
the recent Arab-Israel war, it is now ap- 
parent that the Russians have exploited 
the situation by establishing naval bases 
on a de facto premise of allegedly de- 
fending the Arabs. Soviet naval craft, 
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including missile cruisers as well as sub- 
marines, are now based in the Egyptian 
ports of Alexandria and Port Said. Soviet 
military advisers and technicians ac- 
companied the recent massive resupply 
of Russian weapons to the armed forces 
of Egypt. 

Meanwhile, Mr. - Speaker, we learn 
that the Soviet Union is seeking an air- 
base in Yemen. This would be the first 
Russian airbase on territory not contigu- 
ous to the Soviet Union or its satellites. 
Yemen is the strategic land that Egypt’s 
Nasser has sought to dominate in sev- 
eral years of Communist-backed war- 
fare against the Yemeni people. 

Russia already is known to have per- 
sonnel and equipment at Hudaydah, 
Yemen. Soviet submarines and torpedo 
boats are based in Yemen, in a position 
to control the narrow channel between 
the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden—in 
other words, the passage between the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean. 

A Soviet base in Egyptian-controlled 
Yemen would control the sea route from 
Europe to Asia and east Africa even if 
the Suez Canal is reopened with access 
available to all nations. The Russians 
could control not only the sea route from 
the Mediterranean to the Far East but 
would be in a position to dominate the 
Persian Gulf and the oil-rich lands of 
the Arabian Peninsula. 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, that instead of 
telling Egypt’s Nasser that he will not 
get another cent of American aid as long 
as Russian military personnel are on 
Egyptian soil or Egyptian- controlled 
portions of Yemen, American diplomats 
are currently beseeching Nasser to accept 
renewed American aid. All Nasser has to 
do, apparently, is resume diplomatic 
relations with us. 

Mr. Speaker, I have asked the Depart- 
ment of State for an immediate report 
on the secret talks now in progress in 
Cairo. If the American taxpayers are to 
pay for a new handout, they have a right 
to know what is being promised. I will 
certainly oppose any aid to Egypt unless 
that country takes positive steps to oust 
the Russians and identify herself with 
policies consistent with free world in- 
terests. This includes a peace settlement 
with Israel and free access through inter- 
national waterways for all nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also asking for an- 
other explanation. This one is directed 
to the Department of Defense. It is even 
more serious than the first issue raised. 

Instead of opposing the takeover in 
Yemen by pro-Communist forces of 
Egypt, the administration granted diplo- 
matic recognition to the puppet regime 
in Sanaa, Yemen. Under our very eyes, 
the Russians entered Yemen, their sub- 
marines docked there, and their aircraft 
flew in support of Egyptian forces. 

Nasserite forces, backed by Moscow, 
sought to expel the British from nearby 
Aden. The squeeze was aimed at taking 
over all the oil of the Arabian Peninsula, 
including the Aramco interests in Saudi 
Arabia. 

The closure of the Gulf of Aqaba to 
Israel shipping was a phase of the plan 
to take over the Arabian Peninsula. Even 
if the administration had sought to use 
force in the Straits of Tiran, we did not 
have the available force in that region. 
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Mr. Speaker, I want to know why the 
United States today has no fleet worthy 
of the name operating in the Red Sea 
and Indian Ocean. There is a vacuum in 
the Red Sea, the waters of the Persian 
Gulf, the wider reaches of the Indian 
Ocean, Why are we so naked in this vital 
area? Are the Russians to take over by 
default? 

The closure of the Suez Canal prevents 
reinforcement from the U.S. 6th Fleet 
in the Mediterranean. The war in Viet- 
nam prevents reinforcement from the 
naval elements engaged in that area. 

I want the Defense Department. to 
frankly explain why we are so weak in 
the vital regions mentioned. The Rus- 
sians are consolidating bases there, build- 
ing up power. We are apparently doing 
nothing. 

What will the sacrifices of the Viet- 
nam conflict avail us if communism takes 
over in the Middle East? The Commu- 
nists will then dominate the strategic 
gateway linking Africa and Asia with 
Europe, the former lifeline of the Brit- 
ish Empire. Oil resources required by 
NATO countries will be controlled by 
Moscow. 

The implications of Russian power will 
be felt from Morocco to India. Every Mos- 
lem land will see Russian strength and 
American weakness. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
the Department of Defense to explain 
why we have no real strength in the Red 
Sea or Indian Ocean while the Russians 
are moving in. 


NEED FOR RECONSTRUCTION OF 
METHODS IN EDUCATION AND 
INSTRUCTION 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I received 
recently an interesting letter from a pre- 
sumably shadowy and anonymous person 
at Indiana University in Bloomington. 

Dear Mr. Jacons: I'm mad! At this mo- 
ment, I’m sitting among 50 students not 
listening to a Professor stumble around a 
chapter on inferential statistics. 

There are about 5 math majors in the class. 
It’s greek to the rest of us. I surmise that 
most of these persons are elementary teach- 
ers, but even those who teach on a secondary 
level could never in a billion years help any 
youngster with the information in this 
course. 

As a matter of fact, further education 
would be a good thing for all of us—but 
would it be too much to ask them to teach 
us something relevant to what we are sup- 
posed to teach? 

These courses, you understand, are re- 
quired by Indiana State Law. 

Concurrently, the Indianapolis Public 
School System is searching for 150 more 
teachers for the Fall semestw. 

Presumably those who are here have jobs, 
but they have no time to prepare for their 
teaching assignments because they must 
memorize inferential statistics. 

There are teachers in Indianapolis who are 
not here, but they are not eligible for teach- 
ing positions because: 
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1, They can’t afford (money) to study in- 
ferential statistics. 

2. Or they can’t learn inferential statistics. 

8. Or they think the stupidity of it all is 
not worth the job they seek. 

And everybody who knows what the real 
scoop is keeps still because he doesn’t want 
to lose the degree he needs to get a job. 

Neither do I. Don’t quote me. 

Indignantly yours, 


P. S.—No kidding—can’t you investigate? 
And don’t go by the Professors. It’s their 
bread and butter. 


Mr. Speaker, over a half a centur 
ago Maria Montessori wrote: : 

Today we hold the pupils in school, re- 
stricted by those instruments so degrading 
to the body and spirit, the desk—and mate- 
rial prizes and punishments. Our aim in all 
this is to reduce them to the discipline of 
immobility and science,—to lead them,— 
where? Far too often toward no definite end. 

Often the education of children consists 
in pouring into their intelligence the intel- 
lectual contents of school programmes. And 
often these programmes have been compiled 
in the official Department of Education, and 
their use is imposed by law upon the teacher 
and the child. 

Ah, before such dense and willful dis- 
regard of the life which is growing within 
these children, we should hide our heads in 
shame and cover our guilty faces with our 
hands 

Sergi says truly: “today an urgent need 
imposes itself upon society: the reconstruc- 
tion of methods in education and instruc- 
tion, and he who fights for this cause, fights 
for human regeneration.” 


Mr. Speaker, the today that Sergi 
spoke about was more than a half century 
ago. Is it possible, Mr. Speaker, that the 
more things change the more they re- 
main the same? 


AIR POLLUTION 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, today the 
distinguished Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce opened hearings 
on proposed legislation to deal with the 
air pollution menace which threatens all 
of us. After what I know will be careful 
consideration of all the testimony, I hope 
the committee will report out a strong 
and effective bill. 

The problem of air pollution is well 
known; the Federal Government and the 
Congress must take all necessary steps 
to eliminate it. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
the statement which I made this morn- 
ing before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM F. 
Ryan BEFORE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 
8467, THE Am QUALITY Acr or 1967, AUGUST 
15, 1967 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 

nity to appear before you as the great Com- 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
begins consideration of the proposed Air 

Quality Act of 1967. 

The problems of environmental pollution 
have long been of great concern to me. I 
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strongly supported passage of of the Clean Air 
Act of 1963 (PL 88-206) and the strengthen- 
ing amendments contained in the 1965 and 
1966 bills (PL 89-272 and PL 89-675) . In this 
Congress I have introduced H.R. 8467 to 
amend the Clean Air Act and H.R. 9477 to 
amend the Solid Waste Disposal Act. My 
testimony today will deal with the former 
although I hope that, before this session con- 
cludes, the Committee will hold hearings on 
H.R. 9477. 

Since the House last considered legislation 
in this area, New York City experienced the 
Thanksgiving Day inversion of November 24, 
1966. In the midst of that emergency I called 
upon the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare to schedule an abatement confer- 
ence for the New York-New Jersey Metropol- 
itan region. 

When the New York-New Jersey Air Pollu- 
tion Abatemet Conference convened on Jan- 
uary 3, 1967, I warned: 

“Immediate steps must be taken to pre- 
vent the pollution disaster which may come 
tomorrow or the day after to kill thousands 
of New Yorkers.” 

I went on to say, “In New York City, our 
citizens suffer what may be the most polluted 
air In America.” 

Last Friday, August 4, 1967, Dr. John T. 
Middleton, Director of the Public Health 
8 National Center for Air Pollution 

released a study confirming my 
erty and showing that New York indeed 
has the most polluted air. In a comparison 
of the alr pollution problem among the sixty- 
five largest metropolitan areas in the coun- 
try, the New York Metropolitan Area ranked 
first, followed by Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles and Cleveland. 

The report stated, But in all the large 
urban areas covered in our report the pub- 
lic health and welfare are threatened by air 
pollution.” 

Air pollution is a national problem made up 
of many regional problems. For instance, in 
the New York-New Jersey area many local 
jurisdictions pollute each other. The problem 
is interstate in nature. The need for effective 
federal action is clear. State anc local gov- 
ernments have failed to cope with it. 
Last December 30th I observed at first 
hand from a helicopter the major sources 
of pollution in the New York metropolitan 
area, As I said in reporting—with words and 
photographs—to the January 3rd Abatement 
Conference, 


“You could see the pollutants pouring out 
of smoke-stacks, incinerators, powerplants, 
petrochemical plants, open burning. A pall 
of smoke was hanging everywhere, and partic- 
ularly enveloped Manhattan. 

“In New York City we saw the pollution 
pouring out of the city’s own incinerators 
overloaded and unregulated. We saw it com- 
ing out of Con Ed’s eleven huge plants—the 
major sulfur dioxide polluters. We saw smoke 
coming u as it may seem—from 
open burning in the harbor by the Army 
Corps of Engineers. 

“We saw the pollutants pouring out of 
Jersey, and g their usual drift to- 
ward New Yor 

It was this cesspool in the sky that made 
last Thankgiving’s weather situation so 
dangerous. Because of an air inversion poi- 
sons in the air vere trapped, and the lives 
of 15 million people caught in this perilous 
air mass were endangered. Only the fact 
that it was a holiday weekend—with busi- 
nesses shut down and less commuter traffic 
pouring into the City—prevented a major 
catastrophe. 

Of course, these episodes are not peculiar 
to New York. During the London smog of 
1952, 4,000 more deaths occurred in that city 
than would normally have happened dur- 
ing a similar period of time. In Donora, 
Pennsylvania, a comparatively small indus- 
trial town which in 1948 normally recorded 
about one death every three days, seventeen 
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people died in a single 24-hour period during 
a four day smog. We will never know of all 
the grievous effects of last Thanksgiving 
Day's inversion. 

Although it is now confirmed that air pol- 
lution is most severe in the New York area, 
the problem is not New York’s alone, nor is 
it even an urban problem alone. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
estimated that 60% of all Americans live in 
areas of persistent air pollution. In Florida, 
Connecticut, and other areas, agricultural 
products have been seriously damaged by the 
poisons in the air. The problem is now criti- 
cal in all areas—urban and rural—through- 
out our nation. 

Recognizing the danger, our constituents 
are asking for immediate and meaningful 
federal action to deal with air pollution. 
Thus, a Harris Poll has found that there is 
more public support for expanded federal pol- 
lution control than for any other single 
domestic program. Every housewife who must 
clean and wash clothes more frequently, 
every homeowner who must paint more fre- 
quently, every citizen who sees his area en- 
shrouded in a black mass of poisons cries out 
for action. 

To the thoughtful citizen, it must be sur- 
prising that we have not already taken mas- 
sive action. Air pollution is hardly new. As 
early as 61 A.D. Seneca complained of “the 
heavy air of Rome,” caused by the smokey 
chimneys “with their pestilent vapors and 
soot.” 

As industry grew in the United States, en- 
vironmental pollution inexorably grew with 
it. As the population went West, environmen- 
tal pollution went with it. As the number of 
motor vehicles grew, environmental pollu- 
tion grew. The process is inevitable. 

Perhaps there was no major effort to halt 
it because the harmful effects of air pollution 
were once unclear. One could see that the air 
was dirty; one could smell the poisons in the 
air. Today the evidence is crystal-clear, the 
nation now recognizes that air pollution kills, 

The hazard to human health is well-known. 
The functioning of the respiratory system is 
dependent on clean air. As the exposure to 
contaminated air increases, the individual 
breathing capacity is impaired; the amount 
of oxygen readily available to the blood 
stream is gradually reduced; and the total 
health of the individual declines. Then, when 
other stresses appear—such as the common 
cold, diseases, heart trouble or aging—the 
respiratory system has less capability to 
maintain its function. Health declines fur- 
ther from the strain of trying to make use of 
dirty air with a physiological system de- 
signed only for clean air. Finally, in a great 
many instances, death is hastened. The cer- 
tificate may ascribe the cause to any one of 
a number of specific failures. However, a 

list of competent medical studies 
show that polluted air is often a significant 
contributing factor. Many of the gains of 
medical science are offset by the continued 
degredation of the air we breathe. 

The nation also now recognizes the great 
economic loss due to air pollution. It has 
been estimated that, without even counting 
possible damage to crops, the total loss equals 
$11 to $12 billion per year or about $65.00 
for each man, woman and child in America. 
In the New York Metropolitan area the loss 
from pollution is probably $200 per capita 
and in Manhattan it may be as high as 
$350 per capita. Increased laundering and 
lighting alone costs $20 per capita nationally. 
Moreover, some experts consider even these 
figures too low, as all the possible damage 
that air pollution causes is not yet known. 

Above all, the nation overwhelmingly re- 
jects the specter, raised by Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Gardner, of 
individual gas masks to be worn in urban 
areas or “clean air shelters” where those, who 
are allergic, lll with respiratory diseases or 
simply very young or very old, could huddle 
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during a pollution alert, breathing specially 
treated air supplies. 

The pending legislation should be examined 
with the foregoing basic considerations in 
mind. 


All of the major bills proposed this year 
involve some type of national, regional, or 
state standards—source emission standards, 
air quality standards, or a combination of 
both—in recognition of the fact that pollut- 
ers will not regulate themselves. The im- 
position of standards would destroy the 
argument often espoused by industries that 
large sums of money for pollution abate- 
ment equipment should not be invested 
without assurances that they will be ade- 
quate. Let us make clear what is adequate, 
and let us do it promptly. 

In combating air pollution, the key ques- 
tion is what type of standards, who sets 
them and how they are to be enforced. If 
we are to stop the polluters, we must do 
it firmly by setting a clear level and requir- 
ing them to meet it. Let me address myself 
to these questions. 

I believe that both my own bill, H.R. 8467, 
and the Administration's original proposal 
take the only adequate approach—nation- 
wide maximum emission standards for in- 
dustries which do the most polluting, re- 
gional air quality and emission standards, 
and strong enforcement provisions through 
the use of court enforceable cease and de- 
sist orders. 

We must have nation-wide maximum 
emission standards so that major industries 
are treated similarly and know just how 
much they must do in air pollution control. 

We must have inter-state regional ambi- 
ent air quality standards and controls—not 
state-wide standards—simply because air 
pollution is not confined to States. In New 
York City, for instance, much of the air 
pollution comes from New Jersey. Only a 
regional commission can solve the regional 
problem. 

Finally, we must have real enforcement 
by the Federal government because—like 
taxes, nobody is going to pay to end their 
own profitable pollution unless they have to. 

States have long ago shown they will not 
set up effective air pollution standards or 
controls. 

The present Federal three-step approach, 
with conferences and hearings and injunc- 
tions, too, has been proven effective. 

To begin to end air pollution, the Secre- 
tary of HEW must have the power to issue 
cease-and-desist orders to anyone who 
violates air quality standards. 

These are minimum requirements for effec- 
tive anti-pollution action. 

Under my bill, H.R. 8467, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would set 
national emission standards, which would 
be reviewed each year, for those industries 
now contributing the greatest amount of 
pollution to our air. Individual state stand- 
ards would supersede the national standards 
if they were equivalent or more stringent 
and accompanied by an adequate enforce- 
ment plan. The Secretary would review state 
standards every six months to determine if 
the standards and their enforcement were 
adequate. 

In addition, H.R. 8467 would set up Re- 
gional Air Quality Commissions to promul- 
gate regional air quality and pollutant emis- 
sion standards which would have to be at 
least as strict as national standards, al- 
though in many areas they would probably 
be stronger. 

For violations of either national or region- 
al emission standards, the Secretary would 
be empowered to issue cease and desist 
orders. 

In my judgment the Senate bill fails to 
meet the air pollution problem because it 
does not adopt a true regional approach. In- 
stead, it is a hybrid, the product of under- 
standable compromises, but one which will 
be inefficient and unduly difficult to enforce. 
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Instead of cutting across state jurisdictions, 
it insists upon dealing with a multiplicity 
of state jurisdictions in an attempt to link 
them together through the designation of 
air quality control regions and interstate air 
quality planning agencies. 

In addition, the procedure for adopting 
state standards is long, drawn out, and 
complicated, permitting the states fifteen 
months to adopt standards after receiving 
criteria and recommended control tech- 
niques from the Secretary. In all probability, 
this process would take several years. 

Since the next air pollution disaster, 
which is bound to come, obviously will not 
be contained by state lines, I disagree with 
the Senate bill over the question of who 
shall set ambient air quality standards and 
how they shall be enforced. 

The Regional Air Quality Commission un- 
der section 108 of H.R. 8467 would be set 
up by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare either on the basis of his own sur- 
veys or upon the request of the Governors 
of two or more contiguous states. 

A Regional Air Quality Commission would 
be chaired by an official of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and would 
include representatives of all the involved 
states, and would be charged with setting 
up air quality standards for the region, as 
well as source emission standards in order 
to achieve or preserve the requisite air 
quality. It would consider the concentration 
of industry, other commercial establish- 
ments, population, and the technical and 
economic feasibility of achieving the desired 
air quality level. Where national standards 
exist, a regional commission’s standards 
would have to be either identical or more 
stringent. 

A maze of state standards simply will not 
meet the problem. 

What would happen under the Senate bill 
when two neighboring states submit different 
air quality standards? 

Air and the poisons in it do not respect 
state lines, The poisons which enter it in 
New Jersey drift easily into New York. There- 
fore, standards are best set regionally by the 
use of air flow charts. 

Of course, air quality standards will be 
ineffective unless they are translated into 
enforceable emission standards. As I noted 
before, the Senate Public Works Committee 
has recognized this basic truth. But it stops 
right there. Although there is a Federal veto 
over states’ proposed air quality standards, 
the Senate provisions give no opportunity 
for the Federal government to approve or 
disapprove the emission standards upon 
which the achievement of ambient air quality 
standards is contingent. This is a grievous 
error. We must assure that emission stand- 
ards are suitable to the air quality level 
they are designed to produce—and this 
should not be left to the states. In- 
dividual states are faced by pressures which 
are both natural and yet beyond their 
ability to resist. Faced with ordinary eco- 
nomic considerations such as the fear of 
losing business and industry to neighboring 
states, a state is less likely to set the strict 
emission standards required by a serious air 
pollution problem. 

Also, experience with the present Clean Air 
Act shows that state action generally tends 
to be slow and weak. Only fourteen states 
have acted on their own to adopt air quality 
and emission standards. Fewer than 100 local 
governments have air pollution contro] pro- 
grams in operation. In the field of air pol- 
lution the states have already had their test— 
and they have flunked dismally. 

H.R. 8467 recommends a two-part ap- 
proach. First, regional air quality standards 
and regional source emission standards. Sec- 
ond, in areas where Regional Air Quality 
Commissions are not set up, national emis- 
sion standards would prevail for certain in- 
dustries, which immediately would force 
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them to reduce their pollution to a maximum 
level. 

I would like to point out an important 
difference in my bill from the Administra- 
tion’s bill in the last two sentences of Sec- 
tion 107(a). My bill provides for frequent 
review and evaluation by the Secretary—at 
least once each year—of all national indus- 
trial emission standards to determine 
whether those standards should be changed. 
I envision a gradual stiffening of national 
standards as technology improves until in- 
dustrial pollution has been reduced to safe 
levels or, hopefully, eliminated. 

As our distinguished colleague from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Dingell) said last December at the 
National Conference on Air Pollution: 
we need air quality criteria, national am- 
bient air standards, and appropriate emission 
standards. We must establish these at the 
national level. Without such guidelines we 
will not be able to properly control and abate 
air pollution.” 

Let me stress the importance of enforce- 
ment, for without adequate enforcement, 
standards—whether state, regional or na- 
tional—are meaningless. 

Enforcement provisions of the present 
Clean Air Law—as well as HEW’s action in 
implementing them—have proven unsatis- 
factory. The present Federal three-step ap- 
proach, with conferences and hearings and 
eventual injunctions, is ineffective. Confer- 
ences have been called in only seven different 
instances. There has been only one hearing, 
and absolutely no legal action to force com- 
pliance. 

As the Secretary’s Task Force on Environ- 
mental Health and Related Problems stated 
in its recent report: 

“The Task Force feels strongly that the 
Department’s response to the air pollution 
problem is inadequate, and that the De- 
partment must make vastly greater use of 
the authority it now has to bring about a 
restoration of air quality.” 

States have long ago shown that they will 
not adopt effective enforcement procedures 
to combat intrastate air pollution. And 
where the air pollution is interstate, they 
have no jurisdiction in an adjacent state. 

How can New York curb the poisons that 
drift into it from the oil refineries and 
power generating plants of Northern New 
Jersey? 

There must be real enforcement by the 
Federal Government, and it needs new pow- 
ers. Therefore, my bill, H.R. 8467, provides 
in Sections 107(b)(3)(B) and 108(g) (1) 
that, if the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, after reasonable notice and op- 
portunity for a hearing, determines that 
either a national industrial emission stand- 
ard or a regional emission standard is being 
violated, he may issue an order that the of- 
fender cease and desist. This procedure is 
far more direct than the present three-step 
process, culminating in the government's 
seeking an injunction in a Federal Court, as 
is evidenced by the fact that no such in- 
junction has yet been sought. 

Although this would require more man- 
power and money—most governmental pro- 
grams do—it would be one of the best in- 
vestments our government ever made. As Iry- 
ing Michelson estimated at the New York- 
New Jersey Air Pollution Abatement Con- 
ference last January, if we spent one and a 
half billion dollars a year, we could save the 
nation ten billion dollars in economic loss 
from air pollution. And how can we evaluate 
the lives we would save? 

The Senate has adopted an emergency 
powers provision along the lines of my Sec- 
tion 108(f). My provision is far stronger 
than that of the Administration’s original 
bill in that it directs a Regional Commission 
to take all necessary actions to protect the 
public health and welfare, including—al- 
though not limited to—completely prohib- 
iting certain emissions into the air. It is 
also more efficient than Section 108(k) of 
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S. 780, which would require a finding by 
the Secretary, a request by him that the At- 
torney General seek an injunction against 
individual polluters, and finally the legal ac- 
tion itself. Last Thanksgiving Day’s inver- 
sion in New York demonstrates how cum- 
bersome it is. Certainly it would have been 
difficult to accomplish each of the required 
three steps on such a holiday. Yet immedi- 
ate and sweeping action was required—and 
will be required the next time such a disaster 
occurs. 

I am greatly disturbed that the Senate 
bill, S. 780, contains a 1214 percent limita- 
tion upon the funds for support of air pol- 
lution planning and control programs 
granted to any one state. Subsection (c) of 
section 105 of S. 780 is an arbitrary limita- 
tion which penalizes the most populous 
states which also have the most serious air 
pollution problems. 

I have opposed these limitations in Clean 
Air and other grant-in-aid programs, In this 
Congress I have introduced H.R. 42 to repeal 
the 12½ percent limitation now in the Clean 
Air act. 

The air pollution problem varies immensely 
from state to state, but it is more urgent in 
our urban centers than in other parts of 
the country. The states with great metro- 
politan areas are unjustifiably hurt by this 
ceiling. States such as New York and Cali- 
fornia would be denied needed funds even 
when other states are not using their alloca- 
tions. Limitations should not be imposed 
where they will hinder the progress states can 
make towards solving their air pollution 
problems if there is money available in un- 
used grants of other states or if the severity 
of the problem is much greater in one state 
than another. 

I urge the committee to remove the 124 
percent limitation. 

I am very pleased that the Senate substan- 
tially increased the authorization for the 
Air Quality Act of 1967. This is crucial—and 
yet still not enough if the lives and health 
of our citizens are to be protected from 
increasing, debilitating and death-dealing 
air pollution. 

S. 780, section 208 provides for developing 
state vehicle inspection programs. This was 
not in the Administration’s bill but is in my 
bill. It is important to state that these State 
programs should receive grants only if they 
are enforcing HEW’s standards. 

Finally, I am concerned about the serious 
shortage of trained manpower in the pollu- 
tion field. Colleges and universities have 
lagged behind in preparing trained personnel 
for pollution control agencies. The problem 
is too pressing to be left to a gradual process 
of academic awakening. I recommend that 
this Committee consider including in its final 
bill a system of incentive grants—to both 
schools and students—to encourage train- 
ing programs for future environmental con- 
trol personnel. 

Air pollution is one of our nation’s most 
urgent problems, It is also unique among 
governmental problems in that almost all 
concerned, except those motivated by eco- 
nomic self-interest, agree that ambient air 
quality standards and effective enforcement 
are needed now. In order to achieve uniform- 
ity and strong and strict enforcement, I be- 
lieve that a combined system of national 
emission standards and regional air quality 
and emission standards will result in uni- 
formity and rigorous enforcement, moving us 
toward the goal of safe, clean air for all 
Americans. 


NOTED WOMAN JOURNALIST PAYS 
TRIBUTE TO AN INCORRIGIBLE 
CHICAGOAN 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
with pride and appreciation, I am ex- 
tending my remarks to include the fol- 
lowing article by the noted and widely 
read woman journalist, Louise Hutchin- 
son, in the Chicago Tribune of August 11, 
1967: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Aug. 11, 1967] 
TRIBUTE TO AN INCORRIGIBLE CHIGAGOAN 
(By Louise Hutchinson) 
WASHINGTON, August 10—In 1948, Marie 
Crowe, a Chicago school teacher, came to 
Washington with the kind of academic bless- 
ing few teachers get from the boss. She 
wanted a two year leave of absence to take 
another job. She went to Herold Hunt, then 

superintendent of Chicago’s schools. 

Go, Miss Crowe quotes Hunt as saying. 
“It will be better for you than a Ph. D.” 

So Marie Crowe, political science teacher 
at Calument High school and a veteran of 
more than 25 with the Chicago schools, 
came to Capitol hill as an administrative as- 
sistant to a Democratic freshman congress- 
man, Barratt O'Hara of Chicago. 

Miss Crowe was steeped in all the theory. 
She had a bachelor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; a master’s from Loyola. 
“But what you read in the textbooks and 
what you really learn are two very different 
things,” she said. 

In 1950, O’Hara failed to win reelection. 
Miss Crowe went back to her Calument class- 
room. In 1952, the results were different. 
O'Hara was back in Congress again [and ever 
since] and Miss Crowe returned to Washing- 
ton. This time, she resigned from the Chicago 
school system. 

Today, O'Hara is 85 years old. He is the old- 
est member of the House of Representatives. 
He is the only Spanish-American war vet- 
eran in Congress. And Miss Crowe, who is in 
her 17th year as his administrative assist- 
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that Miss Crowe met O'Hara. A former lieu- 
tenant governor of Illinois [and, at 30, the 


cago. co-authored a book, “Who Made 
the Constitution?” 

Miss Crowe works long hours. She lives two 
blocks from the Rayburn building where 
O'Hara has spacious offices. Often she and 
O’Hara dine together and there are other 
congressmen around and it's more “shop 
talk.” 


“This is the kind of job that lives your life 
for you,” she said. “A friend from Chicago 
asked me, ‘Don’t you ever get lonesome?’ and 
I replied, ‘I don’t have the time.’” 

There is this difference between her present 
job and teaching. She got off at 3 p.m. then, 
she said, and “lived another life after that.” 
Now there is just the job. 

One of Chicago’s south side American-Irish 
whose grandmother once lived at 28th and 
Calumet and who herself grew up at 39th and 
Calumet, Miss Crowe calls herself “an incor- 
rigible Chicagoan.” 

Savvy administrative assistants on Capitol 

hill are precious as pearls. Many move from 
congressman to congressman and the party 
label is rarely a barrier. Miss Crowe has had 
bids to work for other legislators. She would 
never take them, she said. And should O’Hara 
ever decide to retire, she would go back to 
Chicago. 
“I wouldn't want to retire in California or 
Florida,” she said. “And I wouldn't stay here. 
I don’t like Washington. I never have. I often 
get the feeling that people here look you up 
and down deciding what you can do for them, 
In Chicago, the people who are my friends 
are my friends because they like me.” 
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“A doctor once asked me if I could take 
time out to retire. I said I guess I could. But 
what would I do with myself? I asked him. 
I’m so used to being driven all the time, I 
wouldn't know what to do with leisure. Why, 
I don’t even play bridge.” 


POLICY STATEMENTS OF THE RE- 
PUBLICAN TASK FORCE ON 
CRIME—POFF AND HRUSKA JOIN 
IN FIGHT ON CRIME 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. Forp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude policy statements of the Repub- 
lican Task Force on Crime dated June 
30 and July 11, 1967. 


[From the Republican Task Force on Crime, 
June 30, 1967] 


Porr AND HRUSKA JOIN IN FIGHT ON CRIME 


U.S. Representative Richard H. Poff (R- 
Va.), Chairman of the House Republican 
Task Force on Crime, and Senator Roman 
Hruska (R-Neb.) today proposed to com- 
bat the nation’s spiraling crime rate through 
new anti-trust legislation and an omnibus 
“Criminal Procedure” Act. Several House 
Republicans joined them in introducing a 
three-bill legislative package. 

The two anti-trust measures would pro- 
hibit the use of illegally acquired funds or 
those deliberately unreported for income tax 
purposes in legitimate concerns. “Trafficking 
in vice and greed, organized crime has a 
gigantic earning power,” Poff stated. “This 
earning power has created a reservoir of 
wealth unmatched by any legitimate finan- 
cial institution in the nation. Receipts from 
illegal gambling alone have been estimated 
at up to $50 billion a year,” Poff noted. 

“The Omnibus Bill embraces a number of 
important criminal procedure improve- 
ments,” continued Poff. “By defining the 
limits of police investigative powers, the bill 
makes it plain that a police officer, while 
making a lawful arrest, can search both the 
person and the immediate presence of the 
suspect for the purpose of preventing es- 
cape; protecting the officer from attack; 
capturing stolen property; or seizing prop- 
perty used in commission of the crime. The 
omnibus bill contains a new law enforce- 
ment tool called the ‘obstruction of investi- 
gation’ law. It would make ft a Federal crime 
for a person to obstruct a Federal criminal 
investigator engaged in the lawful investi- 
gation of a Federal offense. The measure at- 
tempts to better define witness immunity 
laws, perjury laws, and several other pro- 
cedural areas.” 

Both Poff and Hruska noted that the 
“package of bills is intended to give law 
enforcement authorities new and sharper 
tools” for their tasks “without sacrificing 
any of the cherished rights which mark us 
as free men. The people expect the Congress 
to act,” Poff concluded. 


{From the Republican Task Force on Crime, 
June 30, 1967] 
NEW AND SHARPER TOOLS For LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 
(Statement by Hon. Ricard H. Porr, chatr- 
man of the Republican Task Force on 
Crime) 
The war on crime to be successful must 
be planned both long-range and short- 
range. My concern is that action begin now. 
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To that end, the able Senator from Ne- 
braska and I are introducing today in our 
respective Houses a package of bills designed 
to modernize old criminal statutes and adapt 
them to the new challenge which crime 
poses. The package will not only sharpen old 
tools but forge new tools of law enforce- 
ment. 

My package contains three bills: 

(1) A bill prohibiting the investment of 
funds illegally acquired from specified crim- 
inal activities in a legitimate business con- 
cern; 

(2) A bill prohibiting the investment in 
such concerns of funds legally acquired but 
deliberately unreported for Federal income 
tax purposes; and 

(3) An omnibus bill to improve criminal 
procedures in such areas as searches and 
seizures, gathering of evidence, no-knock 
entries for capture of perishable evidence, 
appeals for suppression orders, witness im- 
munity, perjury definition, and obstruction 
of investigations. 


ORGANIZED CRIME 


The first two bills in the package are aimed 
at organized crime. Organized crime, which 
crosses state lines and employs the resources, 
vehicles and paraphernalia of interstate 
commerce, is a national problem. As such, 
Federal jurisdiction is unchallenged and 
Federal responsibility is undisputed. 

Organized crime is a threat to the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system. Trafficking in 
vice and greed and all the ignoble human 
frailties, syndicated crime has a gigantic 
earning power. Receipts from illegal gam- 
bling alone have been estimated at up to 50 
billion dollars a year. This earning power has 
created a reservoir of wealth unmatched by 
any legitimate financial institution in the 
nation. As the President’s Crime Commis- 
sion elaborately documented, organized 
crime’s overlords have tapped this reservoir 
and invested its funds in wholly legitimate 
business activity. Because resources are prac- 
tically unlimited, the crime syndicate has 
the power not only to acquire and control an 
individual business establishment, but, by 
massive purchases and sales on the stock 
market, to manipulate capital values and in- 
fluence price structures. By careful, me- 
thodical, clandestine infiltration of several 
segments of a particular industry, organized 
crime can use its vast concentration of dol- 
lars to create monopolies and, by coercive 
methods, to restrain commerce among the 
states and with foreign nations. 

Clearly, the investment in a legitimate 
business of funds illegally acquired or funds 
legally acquired but unreported for tax pur- 
poses constitutes an act of unfair competi- 
tion and an unconscionable trade practice 
against others engaged in that business. 

The first two bills in my package are new. 
They are intended to activate the antitrust 
laws in a more vital way and focus their ap- 
plication upon the problem of organized 
crime. 

As indicated earlier, the first bill would 
outlaw the investment of income derived 
from specified criminal activities in legit- 
imate business. The activities specified are 
those typical of syndicate conduct. They 
include gambling, bribery, extortion, coun- 
terfeiting, narcotics traffic, and white-slav- 
ery. This bill would bring to bear upon 
organized crime the criminal penalties and 
civil sanctions currently defined in the Sher- 
man Act. Equally as im t, if not more 
so, this bill would give Federal investigators 
broader and more certain jurisdiction to 
investigate the activities of syndicated crime 
and identify its illegal revenue sources. 

The second bill would outlaw the invest- 
ment in legitimate business concerns of 
income derived by organized crime from 
other legitimate enterprises if such income 
has not been reported for Federal income 
tax purposes. This bill would furnish the 
predictae for investigation of the myriad 
ramifications of organized crime's infiltra- 
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tion into the many compartments and ech- 
elons of American business, Moreover, in 
addition to requiring payment of the tax on 
the unreported earnings, the crime syndicate 
would be subjected to payment of multiple 
damages authorized under the Sherman Act. 

In addition to the other wholesome aspects 
these two bills would have, jointly they would 
allow organized criminal activities to be at- 
tacked before their anti-competitive impact 
can destroy legitimate business. They would 
siphon off a large part of organized crime’s 
dollar reservoir, and this could do as much 
to control this problem as sending a few 
crime chiefs to the penitentiary for a tem- 
porary season, 

I have said these two bills are new. They 
are; however, there is some precedent in 
practice, The existing antitrust laws have 
been used by law enforcement authorities in 
the criminal field. The Sherman Act makes 
every combination or trust and every con- 
spiracy in restraint of interstate commerce 
an illegal enterprise. The penalty structure 
permits fines up to $50,000 and confinement 
up to one year, or both. The existing anti- 
trust laws also make provision for pretrial 
discovery and investigation by grand juries 
for criminal prosecutions. In addition to 
criminal penalties, the Act permits an in- 
jured party to bring a civil suit for injunc- 
tion or recovery of civil demages and at- 
torney's fees. 

In the case of United States v. Bitz, 282 
F. 2d 465 (2d Cir. 1960), racketeers had been 
indicted under the criminal provisions of the 
antitrust laws for conspiring and threaten- 
ing to strike against the distributors of 
newspapers to coerce money from them. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals upheld the indict- 
ment as an appropriate use of the antitrust 
laws, and convictions were subsequently 
obtained. 

In the case of United States v. Pennsyl- 
vania Refuse Removal Ass’n., 357 F. 2d 806 
(3d Cir. 1966), Cert. Denied, 384 U.S. 96L 
(1966), the defendant was charged under the 
antitrust laws with a conspiracy to restrain 
trade by coercive methods in the garbage 
collection business. He was convicted and 
the courts sustained the conviction. 

The civil injunction provisions of the anti- 
trust laws were used to enjoin a conspiracy 
to sell yellow grease by coercive methods, 
and the use of the law for this purpose was 
upheld by the Supreme Court in the case 
of Los Angeles Meat & Provision Driver's 
Union v. United States, 371 U.S. 94 (1962). 

Only last March the Department of Jus- 
tice filed a civil antitrust action against the 
National Farmers Organization alleging vio- 
lence and coercion in attempting to monopo- 
lize the interstate sale of milk. Clearly, if 
the present antitrust statutes can be used for 
such a purpose, they can be used against 
criminal combinations by organized crime in 
restraint of trade. 

Indeed, it may be that the present anti- 
trust laws are sufficient without amendment 
as a tool in the war against organized crime. 
If so, the two bills I have introduced aren't 
necessary. If not, they should be refined and 
passed. In their present form, even if im- 
perfect, they can serve as a vehicle for hear- 
ings to enable the Judiciary Committee to 
make a determination on this point, 


CHANGES IN CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 


The third bill in my package is an omnibus 
measure embracing a number of important 
criminal procedure improvements. Court de- 
cisions defining the limits of the powers of 
investigative officers in the field of searches 
and seizures need to be clarified and codified. 
This bill makes it plain that a police officer, 
while making a lawful arrest, can search both 
the person and the immediate presence of 
the suspect for the purpose of preventing the 
suspect from escaping, protecting the officer 
from attack, capturing property which is the 
fruit of the crime or seizing property used 
in the commission of the crime. It would also 
translate into statutory law the recent ruling 
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of the Supreme Court in the Hayden case, 
which held that officers armed with an ap- 
propriate search warrant can seize and im- 
pound personal property to be used as so- 
called “mere evidence” in the prosecution’s 
case. Heretofore, the law has permitted sei- 
zure only of fruits of the crime and contra- 
band. Mere evidence, no matter how proba- 
tive, was exempt from seizure. 

The omnibus bill contains what has come 
to be known as the no-knock“ proposal. 
Under present law the officer with a search 
warrant is required before entering the 
premises to knock, request admission, and 
divulge his authority and purpose under the 
warrant. The bill would permit forcible entry 
against the will of the occupant if the mag- 
istrate has made a determination—and has 
registered that determination in the war- 
rant—that the property sought is perishable 
or that danger to the life or limb of the offi- 
cer might result without such authority. 
Such an entry may be made even without 
express authority in the warrant if this is 
necessary to his protection in executing the 
warrant or if it is virtually certain that the 
occupant already knows the officer’s author- 
ity and purpose. 

Another part of the omnibus bill is the 
language of H.R. 8654 introduced earlier 
by the Gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Rails- 
back, and recently endorsed by the Repub- 
lican Task Force on Crime. This language, 
following the precedent in the Narcotics 
Control Act of 1956, permits the prosecutor 
to appeal orders suppressing evidence or 


erty before the prosecution proceeds to trial. 

proposal enjoys the support of the 
President's Crime Commission, the Judicial 
Conference of the United States, and the 
Department of Justice. 

The omnibus bill creates a new law en- 
forcement tool which has long been needed. 
For the sake of brevity, it is called the “Ob- 
struction of Investigation” law. Patterned 
after the concept of the obstruction of jus- 
tice statute which has been on the books for 
many years, the new law would make it a new 
Federal crime for a person to obstruct a 
Federal criminal investigator engaged in the 
lawful investigation of a Federal offense. 

The omnibus bill undertakes to write a 
better witness immunity law than the nation 
now has. Indeed, the nation now has some 
41 immunity laws. These are too many, too 
imprecise and too awkward. The language 
of the new bill represents an improvement 
without perfection. It is intended principally 
to be a working paper rather than the final 
product. Refinements can be made and some 
efforts must be made to work out a system of 
coordination and liaison with state and local 
law enforcement personnel. Until those who 
have special information necessary to con- 
vict others can be assured that they will en- 
joy immunity from prosecution at all levels 
of government, no federal immunity statute 
will function properly. 

The omnibus bill comes to grips with a 
problem which has plagued law enforcement 
people from the beginning. Our perjury laws 
retain today the old common law require- 
ments of direct evidence and corroborative 
testimony. The omnibus bill, while preserving 
the requirement for proving falsity, elimi- 
nates the direct evidence rule and the so- 
called two-witness rule. Such legislation was 
warmly recommended by the President's 
Crime Commission, and most legal scholars 
agree that there is no longer any justification 
for the cumbersome procedures which the 
common law required, 

In context with this package of bills, I 
consider it appropriate to identify once again 
the electronic surveillance bill, H.R. 10037, 
introduced recently by the ranking Minority 
Member of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the Gentleman from Ohio, Mr. McCulloch; 
the distinguished Minority Leader, the Gen- 
tleman from Michigan, Mr. Gerald Ford; 
myself and a score of other Republican 
Members of the House. 
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The principle thrust of H.R. 10037 is to 
protect the right of privacy of the individual 
citizen. For that purpose, it outlaws all wire- 
tapping or bugging by private citizens. At 
the same time, the individual's right of 
privacy is carefully balanced against society’s 
right of security. The bill authorizes society 
to protect itself by discovering the criminal 
plans and practices of those who have no 
proper regard for society’s security. It au- 
thorizes law enforcement authorities to 
acquire from a judge of competent jurisdic- 
tion a warrant (in the nature of a search 
warrant), authorizing the officer under care- 
fully proscribed conditions to conduct elec- 
tronic surveillance against named indi- 
viduals in identified locations. 

H.R. 10037 implements the recommenda- 
tion of and is patterned after the statutory 
scheme discussed in the Organized Crime 
Task Force report published by the Presi- 
dent's Crime Commission. 

The bill contains the following significant 
features: 

Private use of wiretapping and electronic 
eavesdropping devices would be absolutely 
prohibited. 

Federal law enforcement officials could ob- 
tain court authorized electronic surveillance 
orders for investigation of certain specified 
offenses, including national security and 
organized crime. 

State authorities could engage in similar 
activities pursuant to proper state statutory 
authorization. (The President's proposal 
would not only ban all wiretapping and bug- 
ging but also repeal existing state laws.) 

An elaborate and comprehensive system of 
checks and safeguards would be established 
to protect individual privacy, curb abuses 
by law enforcement officers and assure the 
rights and liberties of the criminal, Such 
safeguards include provisions for the sup- 
pression of evidence when gathered im- 
properly, advance notice to the defendant of 
intent to use such evidence prior to trial, 
notice to persons subject to such electronic 
surveillance within one year after the author- 
ization, limited periods for such authoriza- 
tion, civil remedies to aggrieved parties, and 
limitation on certain privileged communica- 
tions such as those between lawyer-client, 
husband-wife and clergyman-confidant. Pub- 
lic telephones would also be subject to sim- 
ilar stringent restrictions. 

All officials, state and Federal, engaged in 
electronic surveillance would be required to 
report annually through the Administrative 
Office of U.S. Courts to the Congress on their 
activities to allow for continuing Congres- 
sional overview, and the legislation itself 
would be self-terminating in eight years. 

It is thus apparent that the most careful 
thought and consideration has gone into the 
drafting of this bill in order to protect the 
privacy of the individual against both tres- 
pass by his neighbor and unreasonable intru- 
sion by the policeman. And yet society's in- 
terest in investigating and controlling crim- 
inal activity is incorporated as an essential 
element of the equation of law and order. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam proud to announce that 
I have been joined in the sponsorship of this 
package of bills by the following Members of 
Congress: John Rhodes, Melvin Laird, Bob 
Wilson, Leslie Arends, Barber Conable, Carle- 
ton King, Clark MacGregor, Robert Price, 
Arch Moore, Edward Hutchinson, Robert Mc- 
Clory, Robert Taft, Henry P. Smith III, and 
Chalmers Wylie. 

I repeat, as I began, this package of bills 
is intended to give law enforcement author- 
ities new and sharper tools for this task. It 
is well and good to attack the causes of 
crime at the environmental level. It is useful 
to treat with socioeconomic conditions which 
breed crime. We need to improve the method- 
ology of rehabilitation to help control recid- 
iyism. It is helpful to modernize and ex- 
pand physical equipment and facilities used 
by policemen. 

Yet, we must understand that these are 
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gradual, long-range techniques. Something 
needs to be done now. Our old laws are not 
adequate to the new need. They must be 
modernized. This is the province of the Con- 
gress, The people expect the Congress to deal 
with this duty. 

From the Republican Task Force on Crime, 

July 11, 1967] 

“Ir Takes More THAN Laws,” Says Porr 

Rep. Richard H. Poff (R.—-Va.) today called 
for greater cooperation between the Legisla- 
tive, Judicial, and Executive Branches of 
Government in an effort to combat the prob- 
lems of crime and organized criminal activ- 
ity nationwide. 

The Chairman of the House Republican 
Task Force on Crime stated, “The people are 
demanding that Congress prepare new and 
stronger laws to deal with the nation’s un- 
precedented crime rate. But no matter how 
strong, no matter how carefully drawn, no 
matter how well developed new laws may be, 
Congress only legislates. Law enforcement,” 
Poff continued, “requires more than laws, 
studies, or commissions. Effective law en- 
forcement demands enthusiasm, dedication, 
determination, and a continuing effort to 
enforce the laws.” 

Poff expressed dismay at the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s recent memorandum banning almost 
all wiretapping and eavesdropping. “That 
leaves, as the next logical step, an order in- 
structing Federal law enforcement officers to 
wear blinders and stuff cotton in their ears,” 
Poff commented. 

“The battle against crime has not been 
won. The problems are still with us in even 
greater number,” Rep. Poff told his House 
colleagues. 


SURTAX SHOULD SPUR VOTERS TO 
ACTION 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ERrLENBORN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Johnson told us last winter 
that a 6-percent surtax would be neces- 
sary to avoid a deficit of more than $8 
billion, some of us suggested the pos- 
sibility that reductions in nondefense 
spending might be preferable. 

Throughout the winter and spring, 
however, the administration has poured 
on the spending. Revenues, it now ap- 
pears, will be even less than was expect- 
ed; and so now we are told we need a 
10-percent surtax. 

The Joliet Herald-News, which is pub- 
lished in the district I represent, had 
some thoughts about this the other day. 
If the administration will not stop 
spending, it said, the voters must stop 
it for us. 

I believe the editorial will be of inter- 
est to my colleagues. 

SURTAX SHOULD SPUR VOTERS TO ACTION 

Despite the familiar soft, easy-payment 
presentation, the 10 per cent income surtax 
proposed by the administration is going to 
hurt. Added to a seemingly endless array 
of other tax increases, it represents a severe 
blow to the American people. 

In effect, the people are being asked to 
accept an austerity program which govern- 
ment has stubbornly refused to accept for 
itself. We are being asked to do as govern- 
ment says, not as government does. 
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The time has come for the people who pay 
the bills to insist that government be op- 
erated in the same “spirit of sacrifice” that 
is being foisted upon the public. This can be 
achieved only by a reversal in attitudes to- 
ward government spending—a reversal that 
must be attained at the voting booths. 

The federal surtax plan comes at a time 
when state taxes have been boosted sharply. 
The added sales tax alone means paying one 
per cent more for everything you buy. Higher 
state income taxes will dig still deeper into 
the pocketbook. Social Security payments are 
due to rise from a maximum of $290.40 per 
year to $334.40 in 1968. Built-in increases in 
Social Security contributions are scheduled 
to reach nearly 6 per cent of wages in the 
next 10 years, with employers contributing 
a like amount. 

Faced with an “unexpected” deficit of $28 
billion to $30 billion, the federal government 
now desperately seeks a way out of its 
dilemma by shifting to the people the bur- 
den of its own neglected responsibilities. 

Much of the deficit is the result of a gov- 
ernment philosophy which holds that we 
can spend ourselves into prosperity, happi- 
ness and peace, Even this might be bearable, 
or at least alleviated, if Congress did not go 
out of its way to find new ways to waste 
money. 

Scarcely is a spending program operational 
until new and broader ones are sought—and 
granted. Dubious and needless schemes for 
everything from social experimentation to 
more lavish incomes or surroundings for gov- 
ernment officials are approved. 

The federal treasury seems to be regarded 
as an inexhaustible slush fund with which 
politicians buy votes. 

And everyone with a glib sales pitch un- 
doubtedly could persuade Congress to appro- 
priate millions for research into the sleeping 
habits of gnats. 

As Kin Hubbard once said: “Who remem- 
bers when folks used to get along without 
somethin’ if it cost too much?” 

Certainly few can remember government 
taking that attitude. But it is more than 
probable that the people will be forced to do 
so. Excessive taxes have an adverse effect 
on business, further reducing the welfare of 
the people. 

If government officials are troubled by huge 
deficits—although this seems to be a rela- 
tively recent development—the time has 
come for them to stop their wasteful 
spending. 

If they won't stop it, the voters must. 

Every citizen should demand that his rep- 
resentative in Congress work to halt need- 
less expenditures or not return him to Wash- 
ington. 

Years of reasoning, argument and plead- 
ing have failed. 

From now on, votes must talk. 


ANTIDOTE NEEDED TO CARMI- 
CHAELS AND BROWNS 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Gurney] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, an anti- 
dote to the Carmichaels and Browns is 
needed to counteract the foul taste these 
hatemongers have left in the mouths of 
everyone the world over. 

There is such an antidote in the form 
of a real American and an articulate 
spokesman now fighting for his country. 
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There is also ample precedent for 
what I will propose today. 

In World War II, the U.S. Govern- 
ment brought home American troops to 
be “salesmen” for the American cause, to 
sell war bonds and to promote unity. 

I ask today that my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle join me in urging 
the President, as Commander in Chief, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Sec- 
retary of Air Force to bring home Col. 
Daniel James, Jr., of Pensacola, Fla.; 
and, if need be, selected members of his 
fighter wing, to tell the American people 
and the world that Carmichael and 
Brown are representing the extremists 
and are doing their country more harm 
385 the Communist Vietcong can ever 

0. 

Members of this House will recall a 
recent interview, datelined Danang, 
with Colonel James, a decorated veteran 
of Vietnam, as well as World War II and 
Korea. 

To quote the AP’s lead paragraph: 

To a black power leader who says Negroes 
are ready to fight at home but not in Viet- 
nam, a Negro colonel replies that thousands 
of Negroes are fighting here “and when we 
go home we'll have to live down the trouble 
he and other idiots like him have built.” 


For those who may have failed to see 
this refreshing viewpoint. I include the 
whole story of the interview in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

On Wednesday, I plan to circulate a 
letter to Members urging each and every 
one to support this plan, and urging them 
to cosponsor a _ sense-of-the-Congress 
resolution to carry out this plan. 

I am also writing to the Chief Exec- 
utive, his Secretary of Defense, and the 
Secretary of the Air Force urging the re- 
turn of Colonel James and his crew. 

I would hope that those who favor a 
strong antidote to the Carmichaels and 
Browns will enthusiastically support this 
proposal. 

Many Members, including myself, have 
urged swift prosecution of Carmichael 
and Brown. A 

However, this approach offers a long- 
range solution to combat the poison 
these hatemongers have injected into 
the minds of so many of our youth. 

Following is the interview: 

Necro COMBAT PILOT BLAasTS BLACK POWER 

Da NanG, Vietnam.—To a black power 
leader who says Negroes are ready to fight at 
home but not in Vietnam, a Negro colonel 
replies that thousands of Negroes are fight- 
ing here “and when we go home we'll have to 
live down the trouble he and other idiots 
like him have built.” 

The majority of American Negroes oppose 
the extremists of their race, said Col. Daniel 
James Jr., 47, of Pensacola, Fla., a pilot with 
56 combat missions over North Vietnam. 
“But we must speak out firmly against them 
and violence.” 

“This thing got to me, the lawlessness- 
rioting,” James declared in an interview. 
“Men like Stokely Carmichael acting as if 
they speak for the Negro people. They don't, 
and they’ve set civil rights back 100 years. 

“Carmichael says he will fight with guns. 
Well, who has the guns? You can’t physically 
outpower the majority and if you could it 
would be wrong—it is just stupid.” 

AMERICAN POWER 

“Black power—I don’t know what that is,” 
said James, the tall, soft-spoken deputy com- 
mander of the 8th Tactical Fighter Wing. 
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“But I know what American power is. Our 
wing isn’t a black wing, or a white wing or 
a green wing—it’s technicolor, all-American.” 

James tried to strike a nonviolent blow for 
Negro rights as a young lieutenant in World 
War II. He and 100 other Negro officers were 
arrested when they tried to visit an all-white 
officers’ club at Johnson Field, Ind., after 
they had been warned to stay away. 

Three of the demonstrators were court- 
martialed. Two were acquitted and the third 
was convicted of resisting arrest. 

In 1948, President Harry S. Truman or- 
dered integration of the armed forces “‘and 
the military has proven that it will work,” 
James said. 


CITES RESPONSIBILITY 


As for violent struggle, “call me an Uncle 
Tom,” said James, “but we have to step up, 
now, and say, This isn't going to happen in 
our town.’ If the responsible people take 
their stand, these black power people will be 
out of business.” 

James, a 27-year Air Force veteran who 
flew 101 combat missions in the Korean War, 
describes himself as “an American and an 
Air Force officer who believes in old- 
fashioned patriotism.” 

“Hell, I’m no African,” he added. "I'm an 
American. Put me in Africa and I'd be lost.” 

His wife, two sons and a daughter live in 
Tucson, Ariz. His daughter is married to an 
Air Force major, son Claude will be a junior 
high school student this fall, and son Danny 
is in the Reserve officers’ training program 
at the University of Arizona. 

Did James write to counsel Danny about 
the racial violence this summer? 

“No, I've been teaching him for 21 years,” 
the colonel replied. “I don’t have to preach 
to him now. He knows he is there to get an 
education and become an Air Force officer.” 


THE STRANGE CASE OF GRACE 
MAILHOUSE BURNHAM (BERN- 
HEIM) McDONALD AND THE 
CALIFORNIA FARMER-CONSUMER 
INFORMATION COMMITTEE 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Urr] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Rxconp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, for more than 
25 years the California Farmer-Con- 
sumer Information Committee, formerly 
known as the California Farm Research 
and Legislative Committee, has been ac- 
tive in backing legislation which is sup- 
posedly designed to help the family 
farmer. Throughout that time its execu- 
tive secretary, Mrs. Grace McDonald, 
formerly Mrs. Grace Mailhouse Burn- 
ham, has been most active. She has 
showered Members of Congress and 
State legislatures with letters and reso- 
lutions and has been most active in pro- 
moting liberal and even leftwing causes. 
Such a person who attempts to wield in- 
fluence and one who heads such an or- 
ganization should be thoroughly studied. 
That is my purpose today, to present an 
objective and factual study of the former 
Mrs. Burnham. 

Anyone who has observed the writings 
of Grace McDonald in the magazine 
California Farmer-Consumer Reporter, 
published by her organization, would 
have noted the regular recurrence of 
anti-free-enterprise views and an antag- 
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onism for private utilities and corporate 
farm operations. By embracing “good” 
programs such as air pollution control, 
railroad grade-crossing safety, agricul- 
tural zoning, and opposition to all rate 
increases at Public Utilities Commission 
hearings, an aura of “good” has sur- 
rounded the committee's activities. To 
all but well-trained observers, the com- 
mittee is an innocent and well-inten- 
tioned organization. 

But a study of who and what ‘Grace 
McDonald really is, what her movements 
have been over her lifetime, and of her 
working relationships with local and na- 
tional Communists, raises enough doubt 
to bring her and the purposes of her 
organization under a serious cloud. 

Grace McDonald was born Grace Lois 
Mailhouse on April 18, 1889, in New 
Haven, Conn. She was the daughter of a 
New Haven physician and professor at 
Yale University, Dr. Max Mailhouse. In 
the early 1900’s Grace Lois Mailhouse 
was married in the Borough of Manhat- 
tan to Lee Solomon Bernheim. In 1920, 
Bernheim, with two other men, formed 
the St. Dennis Offices Corp., which owned 
the premises at 799 Broadway, New York 
City. This turns out to be a very impor- 
tant address. 

By 1923 Grace and her husband began 
to use the name Burnham and were 
using it when Lee Solomon (Bernheim) 
Burnham died November 14, 1923, at the 
A. R. Stern Hospital of causes unknown. 
The death certificate, made out in the 
name of Lee Solomon Burnham, identi- 
fies the decedent’s father as Bernheim. 

Upon Burnham's death, his wife Grace 
inherited $500,000 in cash according to 
the New York Daily Mirror. Among her 
inheritance was Burnham’s interest in 
the St. Dennis Offices Corp., including 
the building at 799 Broadway. 

On page 528 of appendix IX of the 
publication “Investigation of Un-Ameri- 
can Propaganda Activities in the United 
States,” House of Representatives, 78th 
Congress, second session, are the follow- 
ing words: 

Champion was published at 799 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y., which is also the headquar- 
ters of the Young Communist League and 
many Communist Party organizations. The 
building at 799 Broadway. . . is owned by 
the notorious woman Communist, Grace 
Burnham. 


Another tie-in between Grace Burn- 
ham and the Communist Party involves 
a rather curious story which occupied 
the headlines of New York newspapers in 
1928. This is the “eugenic baby” story. 

On January 10, 1928, at Lying-In 
Hospital in New York City, Grace Mail- 
house Burnham gave birth to a baby girl 
whom she named Vera. She refused to 
name the father of the child, born 3 years 
after the death of her husband, and 
stated that her child was an “eugenic” 
baby. Approaching middle age, she de- 
sired a child but not matrimony and 
deliberately picked a male for the child’s 
father who had what she considered the 
right physical and mental attributes to 
produce a perfect progeny. New York 
newspapers carried the story for approxi- 
mately 3 weeks and the front page of the 
Daily Mirror for January 24 carried a 
full-page photograph of Mrs. Burnham. 
Stilla different picture of Mrs. Burnham 
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was published in the Mirror for January 
25, 1928. Both of these bear more than 
just a striking resemblance to the Grace 
McDonald who works today as executive 
secretary of the California Farmer-Con- 
sumer Information Committee. 

There is more to the “eugenic” baby 
story than just spectacular headlines. 
According to Benjamin Gitlow, Commu- 
nist candidate for Vice President of the 
United States in 1924 and 1928, formerly 
a member of the ruling political commit- 
tee of the American Communist Party 
and of the executive committee presid- 
ium of the Communist International, 
and the first American Communist to be 
arrested and convicted by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, the story of Grace Burnham 
and her “eugenic” baby was embarrass- 
ing to her Communist associates. On 
page 509 of Gitlow’s book entitled “I 
Confess the Truth About American Com- 
munism,” he relates the story of Grace 
Burnham and her baby. At one point he 
says: 

The matter came up in the Secretariat of 
the Party because it involved Grace Burn- 
ham, who was a prominent Party member, 
and William Winestone, a member of the 
Political Committee and secretary of the 
New York District. Harriet Silverman, Wine- 
stone’s wife who had recently joined the 
Party, threatened to expose the whole mat- 
ter to the newspapers. Harriet Silverman was 
the director in one of the institutions estab- 
lished by the wealthy Comrade Burnham. It 
was through Harriet that Winestone came to 
know Mrs. Burnham, who had inherited a 
fortune from her former husband. We of the 
Secretariat were afraid that if the newspa- 
pers got the story they would feature it in 
such a way as to discredit the Communist 
Party by holding it up to ridicule ... Mrs. 
Burnham was calm under the circum- 
stances ...She reiterated that she was 
ready to abide by whatever decision the 
Party made. 


In 1935 Grace Mailhouse Burnham 
(Bernheim) married Joseph Edmond 
McDonald. 

In the April 12, 1949, edition of Peo- 
ple’s World, McDonald was identified as 
one who went to the Soviet Union in 1921 
as a technical aid for a vast construction 
project. The article says: 

Since his return to this country, McDonald 
was outspoken in his praise and support of 
the great work being done in that socialized 
land. y 


The McDonalds moved to California 
in 1936 where they became active in the 
labor press. Grace McDonald became in- 
volved with the Independent Progressive 
Party, which has been identified by a 
California State Senate factfinding com- 
mittee as a Communist-front organiza- 
tion. This report said: 

The Independent Progressive Party in Cali- 
fornia was quickly captured by the Commu- 
nists. By the time the Wallace for President 
campaign had swung into high gear it was 
being operated lock, stock and barrel by the 
Communist Party in California. 


Grace McDonald is identified in the 
August 3, 1948, edition of the Commu- 
nist newspaper, People’s World, as hav- 
ing nominated Paul Taylor as IPP candi- 
date for the Eighth California Congres- 
sional District. Taylor was the brother of 
IPP’s candidate for Vice President. 

In 1948 Grace McDonald set up a 
Farmers for Wallace Committee. 
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In 1950, the IPP held a mass rally in 
Sacramento which included Grace Mc- 
Donald of the California Farm and 
Legislative Research Committee as a bay 
area representative. 

She signed an IPP petition in 1950, 
representing the same organization. 

Mrs. McDonald’s principal tool for in- 
fluencing legislation has been the Cali- 
fornia Farm Reporter, now called Cali- 
fornia Farmer-Consumer Reporter. This 
publication was recognized in 1951 by 
Pettis Perry who stated in an article on 
page 63 of the July 1951 issue of Political 
Affairs entitled “The Farm Question in 
California”: 

Along with the question of building the 
Party, we must build all of the left and 
Marxist press. In California there is the Farm 
Reporter. This should be built to a mass 
publication. It would be most helpful in ad- 


vancing the work among the farmers if this 
were done. 


Pettis Perry was national secretary of 
the Communist Party’s Negro commis- 
sion, chairman of its farm commission, 
and one of 17 Communists seized by the 
FBI in June 1951. He was convicted as a 
Communist in the Los Angeles Smith 
Act trials and was elected to the national 
committee of the Communist Party in 
1940. Documentation of Perry’s record is 
contained in the Dies committee and 
Tenney reports of 1945, 1947, 1948, and 
1949. Perry died in Moscow in September 
1965. 

In March 1950, Mrs. McDonald was 
reported in the People’s World as a co- 
sponsor of a speech by Mrs. Eslenda 
Goode Robeson, a Negro speaker and 
identified Communist. She also sponsored 
speeches by Dr. Linus Pauling and was 
one of the signers of an amnesty plea 
sent to President Truman seeking am- 
nesty for Communist leaders convicted 
under the Smith Act. 

From 1948 to 1954 Helga Weigert was 
closely associated with Grace McDon- 
ald. In 1948 she was listed as research 
associate for the California Farm Re- 
porter and in 1949 became secretary of 
the California Farm and Legislative Re- 
search Committee. 

Helga Weigert was the wife of George 
Lohr who, with his wife, accepted volun- 
tary deportment from the United States 
in February 1954 after being subpenaed 
by a Government committee which was 
investigating their Communist affilia- 
tions. They asked for and received asy- 
lum in Communist Czechoslovakia. 

Grace McDonald was also closely as- 
sociated with Philip Hunt Davis who was 
identified as a Communist before the 
Washington State Committee on Un- 
American Activities in 1948 by his own 
father and by police records which were 
submitted into testimony. 

Another very interesting personality 
associated with Mrs. McDonald on the 
California Farm and Legislative Re- 
search Committee was William Reich, 
associate editor of the California Farm 
Reporter. He has a record of Communist 
activities dating back to 1936 when he 
was educational director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Unemployed League, a Trotskyite 
organization. In July 1947 he was ap- 
pointed as a field representative of the 
California Farm and Legislative Re- 
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search Committee. In 1948 the San Diego 
Police Department reported that Reich 
was the former educational director of 
the Communist Party in San Diego. He 
was subpenaed before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities of the House of 
Representatives in June 1960. Their re- 
port identifies Reich as a Communist at 
page 2139. 

This is the history and the associations 
of Grace Lois Mailhouse Burnham 
(Bernheim) McDonald who has been 
honored by a resolution passed by the 
California Legislature, city councils, 
legislators, both State and National has 
been quoted by respected citizens, and 
has claimed the attention of various 
Secretaries of Agriculture, from Charles 
Brannen to Orville Freeman. 

Mr. Speaker, to all those who might be 
influenced by Mrs. McDonald and her 
committee, who receive her paper and 
who listen to her orally expressed views, 
I submit that these facts should be con- 
sidered in determining her creditibility. 


TAX INCREASE 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Speaker, as 
hearings open this week before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on the 
President’s request for greater tax in- 
crease, I wish to bring to the attention 
of the House a newspaper editorial pub- 
lished in the August 9, 1967, issue of the 
Ingham County News of Mason, Mich., 
which poses the very timely question 
“Congress, Are You Listening?” 

The message is simply this: A priority 
system on the spending programs of the 
Federal Government must be established 
before any tax increase can be justified 
in the minds of the American people. I 
would certainly hope, although it is not a 
well-rounded hope in view of past expe- 
rience, that the administration would not 
continue to turn a deaf ear on such ad- 
vice. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the editorial in the Recor at this point: 

CONGRESS, ARE You LISTENING? 


The people of the United States are talking. 
The big question is whether congress is 
listening. 

The reaction to the administration’s re- 
quest for a whopping 10 per cent income tax 
surcharge has been evident. Many people 
would prefer the alternative of less spending 
for pie in the sky. Many others can see a sur- 
tax but not a 10 per cent bite. 

The decision rests with congress. 

A congress responsive to the electorate 
would certainly stand up and establish a 
priority system on the spending programs of 
the federal government, 

We are committed in Vietnam, for better 
or for worse. This is a priority. The dollars 
we spend there should be spent judiciously to 
get the best results. 

We are committed to other spending pro- 
grams, both domestic and foreign, which 
should be continued but some savings most 
certainly could be made by paring the fat 
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from these programs. Other programs should 
be halted completely. 

The space race is en and from a 
scientific aspect, provides us with much in- 
formation and technology but all waste 
should be trimmed. 

There will be no trimming, though, unless 
congress reasserts its position in the Ameri- 
can plan of government. Many of the deci- 
sions formerly left to congress have been 
usurped through the years by a succession of 
aggressive and ambitious administrations 
bent on self perpetuation. 

It’s time we returned to representative gov- 
ernment and what better time than now 
with the American people facing problems 
on every hand. 


BURDENSOME TAXATION 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s second call this year for in- 
creased taxes has met with an even less 
enthusiastic response than his first, last 
January. Raising taxes is, of course, never 
popular. Nonetheless, at times the need 
for added revenues is understood and ac- 
cepted. This is not the case today simply 
because too many people recognize that 
the incredible budgetary crisis that we 
face is basically something of the admin- 
istration’s own making. 

Regardless of how each of us may feel 
about the war in Vietnam, all, I think, 
can agree that this Nation should never 
be brought to the point where it cannot 
act to protect its interests, and those of 
the free world, without facing the finan- 
cial mess that we have. Years of unre- 
strained Federal spending, of fiscal and 
monetary gimmickry, and of misman- 
agement of the economy have all landed 
us where we are today—at the doorstep 
of a $30 billion deficit for just 1 year. 

Until the administration takes real ac- 
tion to cut spending, the President will 
have failed to make his case for increased 
taxes. There should be no mistake about 
the temper of the American people on 
this point. Consequently, as the hear- 
ings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee get underway this week, I insert 
in the Recorp two very pertinent edito- 
rials: “Burden of Taxation Becoming 
Oppressive,” appearing in the State Jour- 
nal of Lansing, Mich., on August 7, 1967, 
and “‘War Tex’ Conceals Domestic 
Spending,” appearing in the Jackson, 
Mich., Citizen Patriot of August 4, 1967. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
Aug. 7, 1967] 
BURDEN OF TAXATION BECOMING OPPRESSIVE 

President Johnson’s proposed 10 percent 
“temporary surcharge” on corporate and in- 
dividual income taxes has not been accepted 
with any particular satisfaction by American 


taxpayers, or by the members of Congress 
for that matter. 

And here in Michigan, the President’s pro- 
posal received a particularly chilly reception 
in view of the fact that his surtax on indi- 
viduals was proposed to begin Oct. 1, the 
same date that Michigan’s new income tax 
becomes effective. 
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The President suggested that the sur- 
charge on corporate income taxes be retro- 
active to July 1, a rather surprising proposal 
entirely contrary to the history of tax in- 
creases in this country. If accepted by Con- 
gress, it would have disrupted completely 
the financial planning of American corpora- 
tions, large and small, since it provided no 
breathing spell for such corporations to pre- 
pare for an increase. 

Fortunately, the temper of Congress seems 
to be clearly to reject the President’s pro- 
posal, at least insofar as the timing is con- 
cerned. If a surcharge is to be invoked on 
corporations, the Congress apparently will 
not make it effective before Oct. 1, and ap- 
pears ready to delay it for individuals until 
Jan. 1, There still is no certainty, either, that 
the 10 per cent figure proposed by the Pres- 
ident will be acceptable. In previous an- 
nouncements,.Mr. Johnson had indicated 
that he would seek a six per cent surcharge 
on taxes and the increase to 10 per cent 
came as somewhat of a surprise. 

The budget deficit for this fiscal year is 
far greater than the President had previous- 
ly predicted. Astute politicians familiar with 
government finances have been saying for 
some months, however, that the President’s 
forecasts were far too low and that the ad- 
ministration was aware all along that the 
deficit was inaccurate. 

The decision to increase the scope of the 
American commitment in Vietnam un- 
doubtedly is a factor in the recommendation 
for the surcharge. 

It is interesting to note that even before 
the President proposed the tax increase a 
survey by Louis Harris revealed that more 
Americans, 46 percent, are opposed to the 
program to land a man on the moon in this 
decade than they are those, 43 percent, who 
favor it. 

And now cames the necessity for diverting 
more funds to the problems of the cities as 
a result of the growing rash of civil disorders 
and to attach the problems which cause them. 

Despite what the President has been saying 
all of the years that he has served in the 
White House, it is becoming quite obvious 
that the American people cannot support fi- 
nancially the “both guns and butter” pro- 
gram of the national administration. Defense 
costs are skyrocketing and the urban prob- 
lems are so urgent that they cannot be 
ignored. Space projects, desirable as they may 
seem, may have to be given a lower priority 
rating and other nonessential projects like- 
wise reduced. Perhaps even some of the na- 
tions of the world will have to take their 
hands out of the pockets of the American tax- 
payer and we may need to reassess some of 
our military and defense commitments. 

And it would be appropriate, too, if gov- 
ernment at all levels studied very carefully 
the make-up of their financial priority lists 
and did some judicious rearranging and 

g. 
[From the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot, 
Aug. 4, 1967] 
“War Tax” CoNCEALS DOMESTIC SPENDING 


President Johnson has cast the die; he 
wants a tax increase so he can go on doing 
everything at once, trying to be all things to 
all people. 

The tax request he passed to Congress was 
almost anti-climactic, having been liberally 
discussed since before the beginning of the 
year. 

There is sugar coating on the request, 
though, in that it would be a 10 per cent 
surcharge on present taxes. That is, taxpay- 
ers would just add 10 per cent to the amount 
of income taxes due. 

Another bit of sweetener was added in the 
recommendation the tax be enacted as a 
temporary one. 

That temporary bit is for the birds. The 
nation is still paying a whole flock of tem- 
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porary taxes passed in the early 1940's to 
finance the war. 

It has been 22 years since World War II 
ended, but those temporary taxes still cost 
everyone money every day. In fact Johnson 
specifically requested retention of some pre- 
viously scheduled to be cut. 

One must give Johnson credit for one 
thing: He's adamant about not cutting fed- 
eral spending one tiny bit, no matter how 
much the governmental payroll grows or how 
much individual taxpayers may object. 

The Great Society trudges along under the 
misapprehension that federal funds can buy 
anything the Administration's or Congress’ 
hearts desire. 

Until now the speculation and urgings for 
a tax increase have been pegged on an effort 
to do something about inflation by reducing 
the individual’s purchasing power; the need 
for expanding domestic spending or the 
growing war effort. 

Johnson has decided to appeal to Patriot 
ism and has now said the government needs 
more money because of the war. Wave some 
flags and pay up, and up. 

Obviously the President couldn’t peg his 
request for more money on the need to halt 
inflation. He claims he accomplished that bit 
of legerdemain long ago through his storied 
ability as a politician. What’s left of the in- 
flationary spiral is Just normal, nothing to be 
concerned about, according to the Admin- 
istration. 

Similarly, he couldn’t ask for the tax in- 
crease in order to expand domestic Great 
Society programs. He would have received too 
much static from the electorate—and the 
next election is just over a year off. 

By hanging his coat on the war hook, the 
President does more than just make a pa- 
triotic appeal for more taxes. 

He frees other funds that might be used 
for the war so the grandiose Great Society 
can continue its great leap forward, At the 
same time it dampens inflationary pressures 
by taking money from the individual and 
pouring it into the deficit-ridden national 
treasury. 

Lest anyone get the idea that all Great 
Society programs are bad, a reminder is due 
that Head Start is a success, 

President Johnson is obviously not im- 
pressed by the fact the combination of rising 
prices for everything plus spiraling taxes at 
the local, state and national level puts peo- 
ple in a real bind when it comes time to pay 
for essentials like food, clothing, medical 
bills and shelter. 

Perhaps Congress will be more receptive to 
hearing and heeding. 

Someone has to learn that taxpayers’ pock- 
ets aren’t bottomless pits filled with sur- 
plus cash. When that happens perhaps the 
federal government will begin operating on 
a responsible financial basis. 


THE FIGHTING 69TH—THE RAIN- 
BOW DIVISION CELEBRATES ITS 
50TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KuprermMan] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 26, at Camp Drum, N.Y., a parade 
will commemorate the 50th anniversary 
of the famous Rainbow Division, the 42d 
Infantry, New York Army National 
Guard, whose commander today is Maj. 
Gen. Martin H. Foery and whose infor- 
mation officer is Maj. E. P. McGrath. 
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Yesterday, August 14, was the actual 
date for the 50th anniversary and it 
brought to mind the famous names that 


have been associated with the Rainbow 
Division since its formation in 1917 as 


New York’s 69th Infantry, sometimes 


known as the “Fighting Irish.” 

Serving in their ranks was Father 
Duffy, and I am pleased to say that 
Father Duffy Square is in my district at 
Broadway and 47th Streets. Also, in my 
district, are the present headquarters of 
the 7ist Infantry in the armory at Park 
Avenue and 34th Street, as well as the 
7th Regiment. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur at one time 
headed a brigade in this group. As a mem- 
ber of the New York City Council, I spon- 
sored the legislation for General Mac- 
Arthur Plaza and Memorial Park. right 
near the United Nations. 

I was also proud to know Gen. “Wild 
Bill” Donovan of OSS fame in the Sec- 
ond World War, fought with the Fight- 
ing 69th in the First World War. 

With so many personal remembrances, 
Mr. Speaker, I extend a cordial salute to 
the men of the 42d and their families on 
oe significant occasion in New York 

ity. 


EXTREMIST ORGANIZATIONS MUST 
BE CURBED 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Speaker, one of 
the extremist organizations which has 
been listed by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover in his 
latest appearance before a House sub- 
committee is the group, Revolutionary 
Action Movement—RAM. Mr. Hoover 
said: 

RAM, a Negro organization, is dedicated 
to the overthrow of the capitalist system in 
the United States, by violence if necessary, 
and its replacement by a socialist system ori- 
ented toward the Chinese Communist inter- 
pretation of Marxism-Leninism. 


An excellent verification of Mr. 
Hoover's appraisal appeared in the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer of August 9 concern- 
ing the prosecution of six persons 
charged of conspiring to incite a riot. I 
place the article, “Riot Case Hinges on 
Leaflet,” in the Recorp at this point: 


Riot CASE HINGES ON LEAFLET—“DUTIES OF 
THE BLACK GUARD” 


“Duties of the Black Guard,” a pamphlet 
of an arm of the Revolutionary Action Move- 
ment (RAM) became the central argument 
for the prosecution Tuesday in a case against 
the head of the Black Guard and five teen- 
age youths. 

The six are charged with conspiring to 
incite a riot and have been held on $10,000 
bail since July 29. In a hearing on a writ of 
habeas corpus Tuesday their attorney, Cecil 
B. Moore, maintained that no case had been 
made against them at the preliminary hear- 
ing. 

However, Assistant District Attorney 
James Crawford alluded to a passage in the 
pamphlet found at Black Guard headquar- 
ters which lists people slated for execution 


a combination of a plan, a 
organization to reach it. It is quite different 
from a professorial discussion of ideas.” 

But Moore maintained that to have a con- 
spiracy, there must be overt action. “The 


tory is sufficient to hold these men for con- 
spiracy to riot.” 

Judge John J. McDevitt, 3d, took the case 
under advisement. 


AN EMERGENCY WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE OF THE GOVER- 
NORS ON URBAN PROBLEMS 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GoopetL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today joined with Representatives QUIE, 
DELLENBACK, Esch, and STEIGER of Wis- 
consin in a call upon the President to 
convene at the earliest possible date an 
emergency White House conference on 
urban problems. It is imperative that the 
chief executives of the States join to- 
gether with the Federal Government in 
achieving the common goal of all Amer- 
icans. 

There is no reason why State involve- 
ment in the pressing urban problems of 
today should be limited in scope to eight 
States headed by Republican Governors. 
The problem is national in scope. Urban 
problems are interrelated with rural con- 
ditions. Nowhere could these interrela- 
tionships and the need for State involve- 
ment be more evident than in the pov- 
erty program. 

There is a clear and present need for 
comprehensive social planning at the 
State level. Today every State has a 
State office of economic opportunity. 
These offices are funded at a minimal 
level, although charged with the major 
task of energizing local communities to 
organize local poverty programs. They 
serve the additional role of coordinating 
technical assistance on a statewide basis 
in support of local programs. 

A major defect in the present system 
is exclusion of the States from planning 
and continuing evaluation of programs. 
There is no statewide determination of 
priorities. Moreover, local poverty 
boards deal directly with OEO regional 
offices. Today the final determination of 
local priorities is made by the seven re- 
gional OEO directors. These regional of- 
fices rarely have a realistic or sensitive 
understanding of local problems, State 
directors flatly state consultation be- 
tween the regional director and the State 
OEO office is token or nonexistent. In- 
deed, at this very time, the first national 
meeting of the 50 State directors ever 
convened in the 3-year life of OEO is 
taking place here in Washington. 

The OEO proceeds on the theory that 
community action programs must ulti- 
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mately be locally financed. But local gov- 
ernments are suffering today from 
grossly inadequate sources of revenue, 
and the problems they confront in many 
cases extend well past the purview of 
local political subdivisions. In these cir- 
cumstances it is the grossest neglect for 
the administration to continue its un- 
justifiable policy of only token involve- 
ment of the States in the war on poverty. 
Unfortunately, the President must be 
reminded that it is the States which ad- 
minister and support a variety of agen- 
cies concerned with the development of 
human resources. 

There must be meaningful partner- 
ship among all levels of government and 
all segments of the private sector if eco- 
nomic opportunity is to become a reality 
for all Americans. The present law must 
be restructured to fill the existing void 
left by systematic exclusion of the States. 
The State governments can mobilize 
vast, untapped resources on a statewide 
basis. They are, moreover, eager to as- 
sume their rightful role. 

There could be no better evidence of 
this than the meeting of the eight Re- 
publican Governors in New York last 
week. This conference, a direct result of 
the administration’s refusal to call a 
national conference of Governors, dem- 
onstrates the paucity of innovative ini- 
tiative from the White House. Appar- 
ently the administration is content to 
rely on the tired old solutions of the 
thirties to defuse the existing tensions 
and relieve the volatile pressures in our 
cities. For these reasons we urge the 
President to convene an emergency con- 
ference of all our Governors to give seri- 
ous consideration to the 60-point state- 
ment announced by the eight Repub- 
lican Governors. 


THE ACTION PLAN—THE REPUBLI- 
CAN GOVERNORS ASSOCIATION 
POLICY COMMITTEE 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. DELLENBACK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to call the attention of the House 
to the action plan for creative State 
leadership developed by the Republican 
Governors Association policy committee 
meeting in New York City on August 10, 
1967. I commend these leaders for their 
demonstrated deep concern and for their 
creative approach to the problems which 
should be the concern of each of us. 

These chief executives of eight States 
representing more than 25 percent of the 
national population have structured a 
plan which, in their judgment, will re- 
turn the primary role in the solution of 
major social problems to the States and 
their citizens. 

Certainly, not every Member of the 
House will agree with every detail of this 
plan. Nonetheless, it is incumbent on each 
of us to give serious thought to these pro- 
posals emanating from these men who 
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must deal each day with the problems 

which plague such cities as Boston, Den- 

ver, Detroit, New York, Providence, and 

Philadelphia. 

It is with this thought that I ask the 
following statement be studied with 
great care. 

ACTION PLAN To INAUGURATE A New ERA OF 
CREATIVE STATE LEADERSHIP To MEET THE 
NATIONAL Crisis or SOCIAL INJUSTICE AND 
LAWLESSNESS 


(Recommended by the Republican Governors 
Association Policy Committee, August 10, 
1967) 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


The tragic epidemic of riots convulsing the 
core areas of so many American cities under- 
scores the basic responsibilities of state 
governments, 

We are totally concerned about every 
aspect of this tragic problem. First, ob- 
viously, is maintenance of order under law. 
On it rests not only any viable society but 
also all other affirmative programs. We must 
assure the protection of persons and property 
in the peaceful and lawful pursuits of life. 
But relying only on better organized force, 
as some are advocating, forecasts the unac- 
ceptable ultimate result of a society based on 
repression. If our belief in an open society 
of freedom under the law is to survive, it 
must be based on a basic agreement among 
the people and a dedication to the goal that 
all shall have a stake in the potential and 
promise of America. 

The time for effective action to meet this 
crisis of urban chaos is now. 

We cannot afford delay. 

The states can and must play a leading 
role both in preserving order under the law 
and in dealing with the root causes of civil 
disorder. 

The Policy Committee of the Republican 
Governors Association has met, therefore, to 
determine a positive course of state action 
commensurate with the staggering dimen- 
sions of the problem. 

The times demand a firm national com- 
mitment to resolve this leading domestic 
issue. Each of us must work in our respec- 
tive states to develop solutions of these 
problems. 

PROBLEMS 


The recent outbreaks of lawlessness have 
placed new demands on state governments 
to stop civil strife and to maintain law and 
order. The increasing incidence of crime in 
the streets plaguing so many cities, aggra- 
vated by the riots, has made it clear that 
many localities cannot combat crime effec- 
tively alone. 

Many of the urban problems of today, 
which result in human degradation, tran- 
scend the boundaries of local political juris- 
dictions. Individual cities lack the financial 
resources necessary to meet these problems. 
The Federal Government, while it has en- 
acted many imaginative programs, is not 
providing the financial resources on a scale 
commensurate with the dimensions of the 
problem and, in many cases, the effectiveness 
of federal programs is inhibited by unnec- 
essary inflexibility in their administration. 

The states must do their part in providing 
the creative leadership to achieve the solu- 
tion to today’s urban crisis. This solution 
must be based on a new kind and degree of 
cooperative action between the various levels 
of government and the private sector of the 
society. 

For we are confronted by a problem so 
pervasive that its solution is not one that can 
be resolved by governments alone. 

We recognize that merely pouring more 
money into outmoded programs will not do 
the job. We seek new ways to tap the crea- 
tive and constructive forces in society. Gov- 
ernment can and must provide incentive, 
tools, and funds; but, the disadvantaged 
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must be given an opportunity to achieve a 
stake in our society through the investment 
of their own asperations and energy. 


AGREEMENT FOR ACTION 


We agree that the crisis is not just a city 
problem but is the inevitable result of in- 
difference throughout our society. We must 
therefore mobilize public and private sectors 
in our states on a scale large enough to as- 
sure action on a scale necessary to meet the 
problem. 

We recommend the following action plan 
of state leadership. We recognize that specific 
elements of this plan will have greater ap- 
Plicability in some states than in others, and 
that each state must determine the programs 
and priorities best suited to its situation and 
its capacities. 

The following action plan includes specific 
measures regarding state action to: 

I. Maintain Order Under Law. 

II. Transform the Physical Environment 
of Slums and all Neglected Areas into Decent 
Communities. 

III. Increase Job Opportunities. 

IV. Improve Educational Opportunities. 

V. Improve Public Services to Individuals. 

VI. Expand Cultural and Recreational Op- 
portunities in Neglected Areas. 

VII. Encouragement of Individual Citizen 
and Private Institutional Participation. 

VIII. Assure State Government's Capacity 
to Meet Urban Problems. 

IX. Encourage Flexibility, Speed and Ade- 
quate Funding of Federal Programs. 


I. State action to assure the maintenance of 
law and order and control crime 


The long standing failure of our society to 
fully enforce laws relating to housing codes, 
health and sanitary conditions, gambling, 
narcotics and other social conditions has 
discouraged confidence and encouraged a 
disrespect for the law as an instrument for 
correcting social injustice. Effective law en- 
forcement depends, therefore, on a just, a 
firm and an even application of all our laws 
including those correcting basic social ills as 
well as those designed to preserve law and 
order. 

When, however, for whatever cause, law- 
lessness and violence do occur, prompt firm, 
law enforcement on a sufficient scale is ab- 
solutely necessary in preventing isolated in- 
cidents from erupting into full scale riots. 

We must never lose sight of the fact, when 
civil disorder threatens, that among those 
who must need protection of law and order 
are the residents in the threatened areas, the 
overwhelming majority of whom are law- 
abiding, responsible citizens. 


Civil disorders 


A. Local Police: Develop state program and 
support legislation providing for interlock- 
ing agreements between local law enforce- 
ment permi “pooling” of officers and 
equipment. In addition, make certain that 
the local officials clearly understand the pro- 
cedures for utilizing state law enforcement 
resources. 

B. Local Fire Fighting: Develop a state pro- 
gram and support for interlocking agree- 
ments among local fire departments to per- 
mit pooling manpower and fire fighting 
equipment. 

C. State Police: Strengthen law enforce- 
ment capacity at the state level for the pur- 
pose of assisting localities in emergencies. 

D. National Guard; Request the Federal 
Government in determining policies for the 
National Guard, to emphasize now the 
Guard’s responsibility to serve as a tactical 
force for maintaining order within the states 
as well as its responsibility in national de- 
fense. 

Specifically: 

1. Urge the Federal Government to provide 
adequate and more modern and mobile 
equipment for all Guard forces to enable 
them to deal with civil disturbances. 
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2. Request the Federal Government to re- 
view the planned reorganization of the 
Guard in relation to its tactical role in main- 
taining civil order, giving particular atten- 
tion to the number of men available for duty 
and the availability of high level command 
forces in each State. 

3. Endorse the recent action taken by the 
President to improve and increase riot control 
training for all Guard units and urge its im- 
mediate implementation, 

E. Federal Troops: Review federal and 
state law and procedures pertaining to the 
timely commitment of federal troops. 

F. Review State Constitutional and Statu- 
tory Provisions to assure adequate authority 
for the Governor to meet emergency situa- 
tions. Such a review would consider the pow- 
ers of the Governor in an emergency situa- 
tion with regard to various levels of law en- 
forcement agencies, the setting of curfews, 
restricting the sale of guns and ammunition, 
restricting the sale of liquor, closing streets 
and other public access routes, and the tak- 
ing of other emergency steps. 

Crime Prevention and Control 

G. Comprehensive State Crime Control 
Programs and Plan: Establish a Governor's 
Committee on Law Enforcement and Admin- 
istration of Criminal Justice, including offi- 
cials responsible for crime prevention and 
enforcement as well as individual rehabilita- 
tion, to develop a comprehensive, statewide 
plan to strengthen crime prevention and 
juvenile delinquency controls, and generally 
upgrade criminal justice. Provide financial 
assistance to local governments to imple- 
ment the plan, subject to evaluation and 
coordination by the Governors Committee. 

H. Support those portions of “Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice Assistance 
Act of 1967” which would provide for state 
agency approval. 

I. Training of Police: State legislation to 
mandate minimum training requirements 
for local police and supervisory personnel 
with appropriate state financial support. 

J. Police Compensation: Assure just com- 
pensation for State and local police, such 
compensation to be related to the respon- 
sibilities which these officials bear. 

K. Encourage community relations pro- 
grams to recognize the effective work of the 
vast majority of dedicated law enforcement 
officers. Take prompt action against the rela- 
tive few who derogate law enforcement in 
the public eye by abuse of authority or by 
use of excessive force. 


II, State action to transform the physical 
environment of slum areas 

A. Mobilize all public and private resources 
by state action to bring about a complete 
and basic transformation, rather than piece- 
meal projects, of slum areas. Comprehensive, 
well-designed developments, including hous- 
ing, commercial, industrial, recreational, and 
community facilities are essential if indi- 
viduals are to have decent housing and job 
opportunities. 

State action would include the provision 
of necessary constitutional and statutory 
authority, and the development of mecha- 
nisms to: 

1. Finance the development costs and 
sponsor comprehensive developments in con- 
junction with private resources. 

2. Provide investment capital for projects 
including housing, commercial and indus- 
trial facilities. 

3. Pre-finance federal urban development 
programs, 

B. Provide State financial assistance for 
the development and enforcement of ade- 
quate building and housing codes. 

C. Encourage home improvements in de- 
teriorating and sub-standard housing by 
providing tax incentives for such improve- 
ments. 

D. Propose and implement state legisla- 
tion regarding prosecution of slum landlords 
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including authorization of “receivers” to col- 
lect rents and make repairs. 

E. Provide state financial and technical as- 
sistance to localities for rat extermination 
programs. 

F. Provide state financial and technical as- 
sistance to improve collections and methods 
of disposal for garbage and other solid waste. 

G. Develop program of state financial as- 
sistance to help assure adequate mass trans- 
portation throughout urban areas to facili- 
tate ready access to jobs. 

H. Support state open housing legislation 
and its effective implementation so that all 
citizens may live where their hearts’ desire 
and their means permit. 

I. State action to encourage zoning pol- 
icies which overcome social, economic, or 
racial segregation. 

J. State action to require that real estate 
agents make available lists of all openings 
for rentals and properties for sale to every 
client. 


III. State action to increase job 
opportunities 

A. Call State Conferences (1) with indus- 
tries to increase job opportunities, including 
across-the-board hiring of the disadvantaged 
and genuine merit promotions, and (2) with 
unions to secure removal of discriminatory 
hiring policies and other restrictive measures 
prohibiting true equality in job opportu- 
nities. 

B. Provide a state manpower training pro- 
gram to supplement federal programs and 
meet particular needs of each state. 

C. Support state legislation to grant tax 
incentives to business to locate in slum areas 
and train workers. 

D. Provide state technical assistance to 
small businesses in urban areas. 

E. Expand apprenticeship training pro- 
grams in cooperation with unions. 

F. Promote apprenticeship training in 
small establishments. 

G. Provide state subsistence allowances for 
job trainees. 

H. Inaugurate state programs for recruit- 
ing, training, and hiring slum area residents 
fo" public employment. 

I. Establish a State Manpower Training 
Academy for training of staff needed in job 
counseling pr 

J. Develop special summer employment 
programs including a state beautification 
program employing youths in the com- 
munity. 

K. Provide state financial assistance to 
local child day-care services to help parents 
who want to have gainful employment. 

L. State action to provide incentive for 
welfare recipients to undertake training and 
gainful employment by permitting income 
plus welfare benefits which total more than 
the amount they could receive under welfare 
benefits alone. 

M. Action by state government to promote 
and enforce equal employment practices in 
both public and private employment. Con- 
tract Compliance Program should be vigor- 
ously implemented. 


IV. State action to improve educational 
opportunities 

A. Provide state assistance for pre-kinder- 
garten programs. 

B. To promote excellence in education, as- 
sure that state aid to education formulas 
recognize special problems of slum area 
schools including the need for smaller classes. 

C. Establish a “community school pro- 
gram” to make the local school a year-round 
focal point for programs for all residents 
of slum areas and to encourage the interest 
of parents of school children in their chil- 
dren’s education, health and recreation. The 
community school program would also pro- 
vide ample social and health services for the 
children. 

D. Establish a statewide Teachers Reserve 
to encourage trained but inactive teachers 
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to return to teaching on either a full or 
part-time basis. 

E. Establish a vocational education system 
which would have no entrance requirements 
and would provide work-study programs so 
that students could study and earn money 
at the same time. 

F. Assure that vocational education courses 
reflect current labor market conditions, 

G. Provide state financial assistance for 
Urban College Centers in slum areas to 
make available special academic and voca- 
tional training. 

H. Provide adequate State Scholarship and 
Student Loan Programs to assure that no 
youth is denied the opportunity for a col- 
lege education because of the lack of finan- 
cial resources. 

I. Develop special state programs to iden- 
tify talented youngsters who need special 
help to meet college entrance requirements. 


V. State action to improve services to 
individuals 

A. Develop an inter-state Cooperative 
Training and Orientation Program which 
would be available to those who have moved 
or are planning to move from a rural area in 
one state to an urban area of another state. 

B. Establish a State Urban Extension Pro- 
gram to utilize successful agricultural ex- 
tension techniques and to apply research 
conducted in universities to the solution of 
urban problems. 

C. Support State Legislation to assure ade- 
quate consumer protection and education 
programs. 

D. Provide State financial assistance to meet 
the unique health and mental health needs 
of slum dwellers. 

E. Develop a State program for compre- 
hensive one-stop government service centers 
to provide convenient and coordinated 
services. 

F. Provide state support for local human 
rights commissions so that effective human 
relations programs, and civil rights enforce- 
ment can be implemented so far as possible 
at the local level. 


VI. State action to expand cultural and 
recreational opportunities 


A. Develop State program of financial and 
technical assistance for the development of 
recreational and cultural facilities. 

B. Expand programs of State Arts Councils 
to bring exhibitions and performances to 
slum areas. 

C. Utilize governmental facilities in and 
near slum areas to provide artistic and his- 
torical exhibitions. 

D. Provide technical assistance to com- 
munity and civic groups who wish to sponsor 
cultural events. 

E. Encouragement by the State of the use 
of private resources to develop neighborhood 
centers for civic and recreational programs. 


VII. Encouragement of individual citizen and 
private institution participation 


A. State leadership to encourage leaders 
of private organizations, churches, service 
clubs, and civic groups in shaping creative 
and tive new programs in dealing 
with urban problems. 

B. State action to establish an effective 
link on a continuing basis between the peo- 
ple of disadvantaged areas and government. 

5 and promote programs which 
bring together volunteers who want to help. 
with people who need help. 

D. Organize programs using college and 
high school students as volunteer tutors for 
children who need special educational assist- 
ance. 

E. State action to assure effective dialogue, 
at the community level, between people of 
different races. ; 

F. Work with private transportation and 
recreation enterprises to make their facil- 
ities more available to disadvantaged groups. 

G. Work out cooperative arrangements be- 
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tween the state and news media to publicize 
job opportunities. 

H. Provide incentives and facilitate the 
investment of private capital into urban de- 
velopment on a scale commensurate with the 
magnitude of the problem in order to accel- 
erate necessary action to accomplish the ob- 
jective as quickly as possible. 


VIII. State action to assure State govern- 
ment’s capacity to meet urban problems 


A. Strengthen the role of the Governor 
and provide him with adequate staff includ- 
ing appropriate central staff agencies such 
as planning and budgeting offices so that the 
Governor can effectively plan, mobilize, and 
coordinate the use of federal, state, local and 
private resources to meet today’s urban prob- 
lems. 

B. Develop a comprehensive environmen- 
tal plan under the direction of the Governor 
for the social, economic, and physical de- 
velopment of each state and its urban areas. 

C. Provide state financial and technical 
assistance to local governments for planning. 


IX. State action to bring about flexibility, 
speed and realism in federal programs 
A. Urge federal legislation authorizing 

states to prefinance federal programs. 
B. Support action by the Federal Govern- 
ment authorizing block grants and revenue 
sharing to help assure a comprehensive, 
flexible approach to problems and make the 
most effective use of separate but related 
federal, state and local programs. 

C. Encourage realistic assessment by the 
Federal Government of available finance re- 
sources to fund federal programs in order 
to avoid the turning of hopes into frustra- 
tions. 

This then is the Action Plan recommended 
by the Policy Committee of the Republican 
Governors Association for confronting the 
crisis in our cities. The steps necessary to 
implement elements of this program will 
vary from state to state depending on exist- 
ing administrative, fiscal and statutory 
authority. Some steps will require enabling 
state legislation and special sessions of state 
legislatures may be required in some states. 

The adoption of this program by Republi- 
can Governors represents a powerful com- 
mitment by leaders of state government to 
meet this towering domestic challenge of 
our time through creative state leadership. 
- Accordingly, we have agreed to establish 
a States’ Urban Action Center to serve all 
Governors to: 

Provide a team of experts in the various 
program areas to help tailor specific pro- 
grams to the needs of individual states. 

Receive and disseminate information on 
actions taken by the states to implement 
this Nine-Point Action Plan so that all states 
will have the benefit of the experience in 
each state. 

Applications have already been made to 
foundations to finance the State’s Urban Ac- 
‘tion Center. 

The objectives of this program are non- 
political. It is a program to provide opportu- 
nity. The true national interest can only be 
served through complete cooperation at all 
levels of government on a bi-partisan basis 
with the full support of private citizens, 


EDUCATIONAL TAX CREDIT 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, on May 1 
of this year, I introduced H.R. 9521 to 
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provide a tax credit for contributions to 
institutions of higher education in lieu 
of other Federal aid programs. Mr. John 
McCarty, assistant to the president of 
Rockford College in Illinois, wrote to 
Joseph W. Barr, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, in support of this bill. Mr. 
Barr’s reply brings to light an interesting 
attitude of Federal responsibility, an 
attitude which is frightening, as well as 
surprising. 

In objecting to the tax credit plan, 
Under Secretary Barr said: 

In effect, it is equivalent to having indi- 
vidual members of the public determine the 


“expenditure” distribution of Federal tax 
moneys. 


What this statement implies is that 
tax money is the property of the bureau- 
crats and that the individual has no right 
to exercise any authority over its use or 
distribution. Only the vague omnipotent 
entity known as the Federal Government 
has enough sense to spend our money for 
us. It does not matter that the credit 
would be granted before the taxes were 
collected. Nor does it make any difference 
that the Federal Government is a repre- 
sentative body authorized by the people 
to make and enforce laws and to collect 
taxes for the maintenance and operation 
of the United States of America. Only 
those who are, after all, simply employees 
of the American public can spend or dis- 
tribute the taxpayers’ money to the best 
interests of the people. 

The true facts are that the same 
amount of Federal taxes would be allo- 
cated to this cause as we now have so 
allocated, and the merit of the plan is so 
the taxpayer can select its use within the 
programed cause, that is, higher educa- 
tion. Additionally the school would get 
100 cents on the dollar without the con- 
trol of the Government on its expendi- 
ture. The bureaucrats do not like this 
plan, but the taxpayers would and so 
would the schools. Some schools might be 
reluctant to say so now as it might affect 
what they now receive. 

Mr. Barr’s concept is not new. Several 
thousand years ago Plato advanced the 
theory of government by an elite. The 
last time I read the Constitution, it began 
plainly and clearly We, the people * * *” 
This phrase indicates that the Federal 
Government’s only authority to govern 
or to tax or to spend is that which has 
been granted to it by the people. The 
money that individuals pay in taxes is 
not the property of the administration 
but of the individuals who constitute the 
taxpaying public. This system of con- 
stitutional government has not worked 
so badly for the first 190 years. The peo- 
ple have managed somehow without the 
expertise of professional, elite, Govern- 
ment officials to build the United States 
into the world’s most prosperous nation. 
For the hirelings of this administration 
now to refute that system seems pitifully 
ludicrous—particularly in view of the 
fact that Mr. Barr’s administration has 
not evidenced even the rudiments of 
frugality or economic prowess. , 

This Nation fought a fierce and bloody 
Civil War to preserve that concept which 
its leaders memorably proclaimed, “gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and 
for the people.” But this administration, 
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with simply a few glib remarks, refutes 
190 years of tradition and success. The 
alternative these political gargantuans 
would, in their infinite wisdom, offer the 
American public is government not of 
or by the people, but simply more govern- 
ment for the people. 

Defined more simply, the conflict is 
that of two antithetical concepts of the 
function of government. Either the gov- 
ernment is, as Americans have tradi- 
tionally contended, the servant of the 
people; or it has suddenly become, as 
administration bureaucrats—including 
Under Secretary Barr—seem to prefer, 
master of the people. If the latter is in- 
deed the case, not only the United States, 
but people everywhere are infinitely 
poorer, for despite the vast resources and 
infinite benevolence of all our Mr. Barrs, 
commonsense and individuality of the 
average American have enriched this 
Nation and the entire world in a way 
that will not soon be forgotten. 


THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM PRICES 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Lancen] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, it must 
depend on whose farm commodity sales 
are glutting the market, according to re- 
marks made yesterday to Utah farm 
leaders by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
He requested farmers to market their 
record-breaking crops cautiously this fall 
in order to avoid a possible sharp price 
drop during the harvest season. The Sec- 
retary was quoted as saying that careful 
marketing could help feed grain and soy- 
bean producers sidestep the problems 
encountered this year by wheatgrowers, 
who, the Secretary said, loaded the mar- 
keting channels at harvest, resulting in 
temporary gluts that pushed prices 
down. 

I am certainly glad that the Secretary 
has expressed some concern about the 
depressed farm commodity markets, and 
I am glad he recognizes that a temporary 
glut forces prices down. However, it 
seems unique that he acknowledges such 
a fact of life at this time, when only a 
short time ago he denied that the Agri- 
culture Department’s Commodity Credit 
Corporation dumping of grains on the 
market had any effect at all. American 
farmers should be able to recall all too 
clearly the times when the Department 
announced huge dumpings of Commod- 
ity Credit stocks on the market, with the 
resulting drop in farmer prices. But the 
Department emphatically denied that 
such glutting was responsible. At least 
it is now recognized by all that any tem- 
porary dumping of a commodity on the 
market has the effect of reducing price. 

I note that the Department of Agricul- 
ture recently conducted a symposium to 
improve its crop and livestock estimat- 
ing program. It is good that the Secre- 
tary has also finally realized that er- 
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roneous reporting of crops, stocks, and 
forecasts has adversely effected prices on 
a number of occasions. 

These are but two examples of many 
actions by the Department of Agriculture 
that have adversely affected farm prices 
in recent years. 


HIGHHANDED MAJORITY RULE: 
HOW NOT TO RUN U.S. CONGRESS 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an excellent commentary on 
minority staffing by Roscoe Drummond 
which appeared, among other places, in 
the Philadelphia, Pa., Enquirer of 
August 13, 1967. Under leave, I shall in- 
clude the entire text of the column at 
the end of my remarks. 

My colleagues will well remember the 
debate in the House of Representatives 
on April 5, 1967, in connection with 
House Resolution 364 to provide funds 
for the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. This discussion, including my 
motion to recommit to add funds for 
minority staff assistants, appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 5, 1967, 
pages 8410-8420. 

S. 355, which passed the Senate by a 
vote of 75 to 9 on March 7, 1967, for the 
first time in the history of the Congress 
recognized the need of the minority for 
staff assistants on committees to assist 
them in the study of problems before 
the committee, enabling them to ad- 
vance differing points of view more effec- 
tively. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, in providing professional staff 
members for committees, contemplated 
that there would be an equitable assign- 
ment of professional staff to the minori- 
ty, but left it to the discretion of a 
majority of the committee. S. 355 would 
grant the minority, as a matter of right, 
rather than as a matter of grace at the 
whim of the majority, the right to ap- 
point professional staff assistants loyal 
to the minority and capable of assisting 
minority members in articulating their 
point of view and their political philoso- 
phy on the national problems dealt with 
by the committee. 

STAFF IS VITAL 

Mr. Speaker, as the Federal Govern- 
ment has grown in size, not only of per- 
sonnel and expenditures, but in the di- 
versity of the subjects with which it 
deals, it becomes less and less feasible 
for elected legislators to deal effectively 
and intelligently with complex problems 
in their own time. Thus, the professional 
advice and assistance of committee staffs 
become more and more important. 

The essence of a legislative body is the 
advocacy of differing solutions to prob- 
lems, studying the prospective effect of 
proposed enactments, and finally arriv- 
ing at either a compromise or a conclu- 
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sion after full and free debate and 
thorough consideration of the elements 
involved. The contribution of the minor- 
ity and the effectiveness with which they 
present their points of view have a very 
important bearing upon the quality of 
the legislative product. 

To muzzle the minority by denying 
them professional assistants, particularly 
in a situation where the majority party 
is in control of both the bureaucracy and 
the Congress, is to diminish the impor- 
tance of the legislative body and the ex- 
pression of the will of the people through 
elected representatives. Mr. Drummond’s 
analysis of the importance of the minor- 
ity staff for committees is especially 
cogent. I quote: 

Much legislation and most committee re- 
ports are shaped by the expert staff. When 
all of the experts on a Con onal com- 
mittee are responsible—for their appoint- 
ments and for their work—to the chairman 
and the majority party, they do not busy 
themselves helping the minority to develop 
investigations, special information and poli- 
cies alternative to those of the chairman or 
of the Administration, which has vast re- 
sources to push its views. 

Would you want to have your defense in 
court handled by counsel appointed by the 
prosecutor and responsible to him? 

CHAIRMAN BLOCKING REFORM? 


Mr. Speaker, I suspect that one of the 
primary reasons that S. 355 is frozen in 
the Rules Committee is the opposition of 
the chairmen and other members of the 
majority party to provide adequate as- 
sistants for the minority members of 
committees. As a member of the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Con- 
gress and as chairman of the Republican 
task force on congressional reorganiza- 
tion and minority staffing, I predict that 
the majority of this Congress will have 
to answer to the country for killing con- 
gressional reform. It may be that the 
majority is taking its chances that other 
issues—the Vietnam war, crime in the 
streets, riots, and so forth—will absorb 
so much of the attention of the public 
that no significant reaction will develop 
from the majority party’s death blow to 
congressional reform. Personally, I think 
this is a miscalculation and an under- 
estimation of the sophistication of the 
American electorate. This is particularly 
true in the light of the Baker, Powell, and 
Dodd situations and the widespread pub- 
lic demand for higher ethical behavior 
in the Halls of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, advocates of congres- 
sional reform have been waiting since 
March 9, 1967—5 long months—for the 
Democratic majority in the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
to report S. 355 to the House floor so that 
the Members of the House can work their 
will on congressional reform. I think the 
leadership and the members of the Rules 
Committee owe an explanation to the 
Members of this House for this sorry 
record. 

The text of Mr. Drummond’s article is 
as follows: 

HicH-Hanvep Masoriry Rute: How Not To 
Run U.S. Concress 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—A few high-handed power- 
minded Democratic committee chairmen in 
Congress today must think their party is 
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going to keep control forever. They seem to 
believe that the minority ought to be kept 
under heel, speak only when spoken to and 
then say very little. 

A unique and egregious example of this 
came out the other day in the House during 
a debate led by Rep. James C. Cleveland (R., 
N.H.) on minority staffing for the Science 
and Astronautics Committee. 

The chairman of this committee is Rep. 
George P. Miller (D., Calif.). Let the facts 
speak for themselves: 

By unanimous vote the Democratic and 
Republican members of the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress adopted the 
principle that each committee shall have 
staff experts selected by and responsible to 
the minority whenever the minority shall so 
request. 

The Congressional Reform Bill, passed 
overwhelmingly by the Senate and now wait- 
ing action by the House, provides that for 
all committees “at least two of the author- 
ized professional staff positions shall be ap- 
pointed by and assigned to the minority.” 

Chairman Miller of the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics refuses to honor 
this principle. 

The Republican members of this commit- 
tee have repeatedly requested that profes- 
sional staff responsible to the minority be 
made available to it. 

-Chairman Miller has repeatedly rejected 
these proper requests—and still does bo. 

LOUDEST OF ALL 

The facts speak for themselves and here is 
an additional fact which speaks louder than 
all of the others: 

Representative Miller is the only chairman 
of a House committee without any staff as- 


such assistance. 

Chairman Miller is unique—unique in a 
one-sided, high-handed way which ought 
not to be allowed to continue. Even Miller’s 


The case can be put even more pointedly. 
Much legislation and most committee re- 
ports are shaped by the expert staff. When 
the experts on a Congressional com- 

are responsible—for their appoint- 
and for their work—to the chairman 
the majority party, they do not busy 
themselves helping the minority to develop 
investigations, special information and pol- 
icies alternative to those of the chairman or 
of the Administration, which has vast re- 
sources to push its views. 

Would you want to have your defense in 


The Science and Astronautics Committee 
of the House oversees an agency of the Fed- 
eral Government—NASA—which has one of 
the largest budgets, more than $15 billion 
a year. In a two-party system the minority 
is simply unable to do its job effectively 
without staff creatively serving the minority 
and responsible to it. 

It seems incredible that Representative 
Miller is able to get away with the kind of 
high-handedness—and _  short-sightedness— 
which makes him the only House committee 
chairman throttling the minority in this 
way. 


SUPPLY OF ANTI-JEWISH PROPA- 
GANDA MATERIAL TO THE STU- 
DENT NONVIOLENT COORDINAT- 
ING COMMITTEE 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
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Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am asking the Secretary of 
State and the U.S. Attorney General to 
investigate the supply of anti-Jewish 
propaganda material to the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, 
better known as SNCC, by the Embassies 
of Arab nations. 

I refer to the Los Angeles Times report 
of August 14, written in Atlanta, Ga., by 
Jack Nelson. Mr. Nelson quoted Ralph 
Featherstone, SNCC program director, as 
having “acknowledged that the source of 
some of SNCC’s material was Arab Em- 
bassies.” 

This raises a serious question of for- 
eign diplomatic missions in Washington 
stirring up internal racial tensions, prej- 
udices, and perhaps even violence on the 
domestic American scene. 

I am asking that the Department of 
Justice and the Department of State ex- 
amine Arab diplomatic connections with 
SNCC to determine whether certain Arab 
diplomats should be declared persona 
non grata and asked to leave the United 
States. We have noted in recent months 
the close collaboration of some Arab na- 
tions with the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist policies, Mr. Speaker. We know 
that the Kremlin has sought to exploit 
tensions created by turning race against 
race, religion against religion, group 
against group, to advance Communist 


I am inquiring, meanwhile, into the tax 
status of SNCC to determine if it is ac- 
corded the status of tax-exempt founda- 

ons. 

In view of the admissions by Feather- 
stone of SNCC that it is an agency that 
disseminates foreign propaganda, I think 
that SNCC should not only be denied any 
tax benefits, but should be required to 
register under the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act as a propaganda medium of 
foreign nations. 


LONG HOT SUMMERS AND LONG 
COLD WINTERS, TOO 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rem] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
when lawlessness and rioting are tearing 
at the fabric of urban life, we tend to 
think in terms of massive solutions to 
these problems, which, more than any 
other short of the Vietnam war, have 
been foremost in the minds of Americans 
this summer. 

Clearly, decent housing, quality edu- 
cation, lasting job opportunities, and im- 
proved recreation facilities are the basic 
needs of the ghetto areas of our cities 
and the principal problems to which we 
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must address ourselves at all levels of 
government and private enterprise. 

But even the ultimate success of these 
infusions of financial assistance will de- 
pend on the effectiveness of community 
leadership in all areas. Local human 
rights agencies can be especially valu- 
able in mobilizing community resources 
and shaping local attitudes toward com- 
munity problems. 

This is the thrust of an article which 
appears in the most recent issue of the 
National Jewish monthly, a publication 
of B'nai B'rith, written by Alexander F. 
Miller, national community service di- 
rector of the Antidefamation League of 
B’nai B’rith, and chairman of the Human 
Rights Commission in New Rochelle, 
N.Y. Mr. Miller draws on the experience 
of the New Rochelle ion—which 
has worked creatively and effectively in 
meeting a number of intergroup prob- 
lems in the community—to frame a 
thesis that, in my judgment, has national 
application. 

I believe that Members will find Mr. 
Miller’s article of interest and, under 
unanimous consent, I am inserting it in 
the RECORD: 


How ONE Commounriry Is TRYING To AVERT 
Lonc Hor SUMMERS AND LONG CoLp WIN- 
TERS, TOO 

(By Alexander F. Miller) 

The white and Negro communities in many 
cities seem to be on a collision course. I fear 
that both communities are so set in their 
present patterns it is almost impossible for 
them to alter course. Violent collisions, which 
could dwarf those we saw during the hot 
summers of 1964-65-66, seem inevitable. 

Early in May I attended « 3-day national 
conference on the subject of violence grow- 
ing out of racial conflict. What made it 
unique was the presence of ranking police 
Officials representing cities regarded as 
potentially explosive, and militants and 
activists from the Negro community. 

What were the black nationalists, the black 
power advocates, the Negro activists saying? 


SEE GOOD IN VIOLENCE 


It was their consensus that violence was 
not only unavoidable but could well be a con- 
structive factor in race relations. Through 
violence the black man can find identity, pur- 
pose, pride in race. The struggle itself will 
assist him to grow stronger. The strength 
factor is important because in his view the 
Negro today speaks from a position of weak- 
ness. Only when he forcibly wrests for him- 
self a position of power on the American 
scene can he demand end secure his equal 
rights. In the meantime, there is no need to 
keep open the channels of communication; 
it is impossible for both groups to talk one 
to the other because while they both use the 
same words, the languages are completely 
different. 

I do not know how large are the groups 
which these militants and activists repre- 
sent, but I do not think their size is a sig- 
nificant factor because these leaders can be- 
come catalysts in the tension situations 
which are present in every ghetto of this 
country. Their voices are loud and persuasive 
and they fall on ears which have been made 
receptive by all the evils related to ghetto 
living: bad housing, de facto segregated 
schooling, unemployment. All these evils have 
led to the current moods of despair, disillu- 
sionment, frustration, cynicism, and anger. 
The sad fact is that even without the pres- 
sure of militant activists, the possibility of 
violence is still great. 

Additional ingredients are present in every 
urban center, making the situation even 
more volatile. There are the activists of the 
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old left and the new left, as well as those 
who vigorously oppose the war in Viet Nam. 
Among the latter are those who feel that the 
effort to secure civil rights and eliminate 
poverty on the home front cannot be waged 
successfully while we are draining off funds 
and manpower in Southeast Asia. 

What of the other element in this collision 
course—the white community? 

I sense a growing impatience among whites 
with protests and demonstrations by Negroes, 
whether lawful or not. This has already re- 
sulted, in some cities, and will increasingly 
result in others, in demands that law en- 
forcement authorities suppress rioters—es- 
pecially Negro rioters—far more y 
than in the past. There is also the added 
dangerous factor of white activists, as we 
have seen in Cicero, Louisville, and other 
cities, militantly attacking Negroes—not to 
mention former Governor George C. Wallace 
of Alabama and certain elements of the radi- 
cal right who are helping crystallize pro- 
segregation anti-Negro sentiment in the 
white community. 

WANTED: ONE MIRACLE 


Can the collision be averted? Only if a 
minor miracle occurs. Only if leaders in 
American cities can be made to recognize the 
potential danger. Only if these leaders stir 
themselves to constructive action which will 
begin to move their communities ahead at a 
pace far more rapid than before. 

There is one way by which communities 
may possibly avert violence, or at least re- 
duce the force of the explosion. The many 
programs which have been started sporadi- 
cally in various cities must be intensified im- 
mediately. Only if there is a total community 
mobilization involving Government and pri- 
vate agencies, organizations, business enter- 
prises and individuals, can the kind of sig- 
nificant progress be made that will replace 
despair and frustration with hope. 

This sounds facile, when set down on 
paper. Actually, and unfortunately, to get a 
city to stir itself out of its apathy and bring 
the needed forces to bear on its problems is 
a tremendously difficult and complicated 
task—unless, of course, the leadership is mo- 
tivated by a crisis situation. There has been 
community progress in a number of cities 
beset by riots during the past few summers, a 
fact not unnoticed by militant activists. 

This leads us logically to the role of the 
city Human Rights agency. This is the agency 
that should serve as the catalyst to blend the 
energies of Government and private organiza- 
tions into this broad general attack on the 
problems of the ghetto. 

PREVENTION IS NEEDED 

One of the great services the Human Rights 
Commission can perform is to attempt to get 
the city to move before the crisis occurs. With 
the aid of the mass media, the dangers in- 
herent in letting things drift can be made 
apparent. Self interest can be appealed to. It 
is better and cheaper to give hope to a young 
man than to have him hurl a Molotov cock- 
tail into a business establishment. 

One of the factors leading to apathy on the 
local scene is the impression that Govern- 
ment—especially the federal establishment— 
has set up so many agencies, and is spending 
such large sums, that there is no longer any 
need for the participation of private enter- 
prise. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

The record is plain. Despite all the efforts 
by Government, the racial crisis appears to 
be deepening. There must be total commu- 
nity mobilization. 

This means that the Human Rights Com- 
mission must enlist in the total effort, in 
addition to the usual agencies, those forces 
which are too rarely asked to cooperate: the 
Chamber of Commerce, the service clubs, 
department store owners, manufacturers, 
realtors—in other words, the members of the 
so-called power structure. But for the city 
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Human Rights Commission to do this it must 
have a clear view of what it is and what it 
is trying to accomplish. 

The first objective of a city commission 
should be to establish a philosophy of opera- 
tion as well as a feeling of rapport, under- 
standing, and unity among its members. 
Sometimes the need for doing this is over- 
looked or taken for granted. Nothing could 
be more fatal to the success of the work. 

If the commission in New Rochelle, New 
York, is any criterion, the members are 
chosen usually because they are persons of 
status or because they have been in the fore- 
front in the civil rights struggle as pro- 

of private organizations having a 
unique constituency and a special point of 
view. Suddenly the commission members 
find themselves sitting around a table con- 
sidering problems jointly instead of being 
placed at opposite ends as adversaries. In- 
stead of representing a particular group or 
cause, they must now represent all the peo- 
ple. This is not an easy or simple transition. 
It takes time and patience and vision to over- 
come suspicion and antagonism. 

At the same time the government agency, 
particularly at the local level, must recog- 
nize that while it has a distinctive role to 
play, it does not have the only one. Private 
groups have the responsibility for presenting 
their unique points of view ably and aggres- 
sively. It would be calamitous if, because of 
the proliferation of government civil rights 
agencies, private organizations went out of 
business or were seriously weakened. It is 
the responsibility of the government agency 
to harmonize and blend the various points of 
view for the greater good of all the citizens 
consistent with the basic goals towards 
which all are striving. 

GOALS ARE DEFINED 

What are the goals? Each commission 
needs to define them carefully. The ordinance 
which brought our New Rochelle Commis- 
sion into existence outlined our duties as 
follows: 

“Foster mutual respect and understanding 
among all racial, religious, and nationality 
groups within the city. 

“Inquire into instances of tension and con- 
flict among or between various religious and 
nationality groups, and take such action as 
may be designed to alleviate such tension 
and conflict. 

“Conduct and recommend such education 

programs as in its judgment will 
good will among inhabitants of the city.” 

There are several different ways of inter- 
preting this ordinance. Obviously, if a com- 
mission in charged with alleviating tension 
and group conflict, it can do so by attempting 
to strengthen the status quo; or it can at- 
tempt to remedy the unfair situation which 
has incited the demonstrations. 

In one city, the Human Relations Commis- 
sion worked diligently on behalf of open oc- 
cupancy in housing. Negroes began to move 
into hitherto all-white areas. Mobs formed, 
riots broke out, and ugly violence spread 
through the streets. The Mayor promptly 
fired the Human Relations chief. 

In another city, when the commission was 
formed, it conceived it as its responsibility 
to act as a complaint bureau, and urged citi- 
zens who suffered from discrimination to get 
in touch with the commission. But a com- 
mission must aggressively attempt to elimi- 
nate discrimination whether or not there are 
any complaints. 


ROLE OF THE POLICE 


The police represent an important factor in 
race relations. A policeman’s lot is not a 
happy one. When he is arrogant and too free 
with his club or gun he is as often motivated 
by fear as by prejudice. Moreover, he is not 
responsible for the conditions which exist in 
our cities. In our effort to deal with the prob- 
lem of police and minority groups, it sud- 
denly becomes fashionable to clamor for 
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civilian review boards or for courses in hu- 
man relations for policemen. Both techniques 
can help, but they are not the total answer. 
I am always fearful that when a community 
goes through a bitter struggle to establish a 
civilian review board, it may neglect the 
many other channels which need to be pur- 
sued in raising the level of relationships be- 
tween police and members of minority 
groups. 

For example, the policeman’s superior 
should be asked to emphasize constantly the 
need for common courtesy in dealing with 
all elements of the public. The basic attitude 
of the superiors on racial matters is soon 
conveyed to members of the force. In addi- 
tion, we must never overlook the constant 
effort to attract well qualified and well edu- 
cated individuals, particularly from minority 
groups, to the police force. To do this we 
must also insist on a decent pay schedule. 

Another extremely important factor in race 
relations, and especially the problem of vio- 
lence, is the treatment given to tension situ- 
ations by the daily press, television, and 
radio. The amount of space and time devoted 
by them to civil rights problems has been 
tremendous. The mass media have helped 
create a salubrious climate much more hos- 
pitable to progress than at any time in the 
nation’s history. Who can doubt that the 
vivid television coverage of the brutalities 
inflicted on ful marchers or the use 
of police dogs did much to assure passage of 
historic civil rights legislation. 

Yet, as we probe deeper into community 
mores, as we learn that tokenism and sym- 
bolism must be replaced by meaningful 
progress, we realize that the mass media, like 
every other aspect of community life, must 
re-examine its values. Objectivity in report- 
ing the news is good. But what is news and 
how much emphasis it should receive be- 
comes a matter of subjective judgment. 

Today, some of our urban complexes have 
become powder kegs. In race relations the 
spark for igniting an explosion can be pro- 
vided sometimes by the too faithful report- 
ing of inflammatory statements, allegations, 
attacks, or distortions of facts, made by ir- 
responsible individuals. The view points of 
representatives of the far fringe must be 
placed in perspective, otherwise they are built 
up into monsters, and held up as representa- 
tives of large sectors of opinion. 

In this regard, the question has been 
raised as to whether it is wise to discuss 
the potential of a “long hot summer.” There 
are some who fear that if we talk about it 
too much, it will become a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. Unfortunately, any violence that 
may erupt will come about not because of 
talk, but because the basic conditions which 
precipitated riots last summer still obtain 
in most communities. As long as they con- 
tinue to exist, the threat of violence will 
continue. Giving full public exposure to this 
threat is more likely to result in constructive 
action than to precipitate riots in the streets. 
And the only way meaningful progress can 
be made is by total community mobilization. 

NEW ROCHELLE EXPERIMENT 

We have been experimenting in New Roch- 
elle with a program designed to do just that. 
What we have done is to invite to a meeting 
the leadership of a representative cross sec- 
tion of the entire community, At the meet- 
ing they were challenged to work out not 
only a blueprint for action, but also a time- 
table as to how fast this blueprint could be 
implemented. The challenge was accepted. 

Four seminars were established, each de- 
signed to develop a program in a specific 
area of interest. These seminars fall into 
familiar categories: education, housing, em- 
ployment, and community education. The 
last deals with building a climate in the 
general community hospitable to our goals 
and inhospitable to bias. 

The importance of what we are trying to 
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do is founded on the fact that a cross-sec- 
tion of citizens are thinking together about 
the problems of discrimination and are de- 
signing a program to eliminate them. We 
are sitting around a table not for the pur- 
pose of hearing special pleas from the Negro 
community. Nor are we meeting at a time 
of crisis for the purpose of making conces- 
sions in an effort to eliminate the threat of 
a picket line or violence. But rather we are 
trying to get the total community leader- 
ship involved in the problems of human 
rights so we might consider them together. 
For they are, and should be, everybody’s prob- 
lems, 

The very process itself is improving com- 
munication and is setting the framework for 
better understanding. It represents commu- 
nity education in its truest sense, Further- 
more, when the program is hammered out 
it will have been done in democratic fash- 
ion. It will not be a program that has been 
given to the community by some individual, 
no matter how wise and well-motivated he 
might be, but one swelling up from the 
grass roots. 

I have great hopes this is the type of pro- 
gram which may finally provide a key to 
unlock the doors in the walls of our ghet- 
tos—to carry us beyond the threat of vio- 
lence and anarchy, to meet the challenges 
we face not only during the long hot sum- 
mers but even more in the depth of the 
long cold winters. 


EQUAL JUSTICE FOR MANAGEMENT 
AND LABOR 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. QuILLEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. MeMrLLax] commented 
here in the House on the outstanding 
record of the J. P. Stevens Co., one of the 
leading companies in our textile industry. 

The J. P. Stevens Co. has a plant in 
my hometown of Kingsport, Tenn., and I 
cannot speak too highly of the manage- 
ment and personnel there. They do a 
terrific job, and are a great asset to the 
entire community and the area. 

We have a grave obligation to the pri- 
vate enterprise system that has sustained 
this Nation and brought it to the highest 
level of prosperity that the world has 
known, and we can and must insist on 
equal treatment for those at all levels of 
industry. 

I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my colleague from South Caro- 
lina on August 10. These remarks appear 
on page 22271, and I hope that my col- 
leagues will read them in their entirety 
if they have not already done so. 

I am pleased that he also inserted in 
the Recorp the testimony of Mr. Robert 
T. Stevens so that here on the floor of 
the House both sides of the case would 
be heard. 

I suggest that we now concern our- 
selves with legislation that will guarantee 
“equal justice under law” for manage- 
ment and labor. 


THE HOMEBUILDING INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ). Under a previous order of the 
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House, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
homebuilding industry has always been 
one of the major factors in the health of 
the Nation’s economy, yet we constantly 
gamble with the health of homebuilding 
by neglecting careful fiscal planning. 

It was because of his concern with the 
constant danger to this key industry that 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York [Mr. OTTINGER] has introduced a 
joint resolution to shield it from the dan- 
gers of what he called the cycle of boom 
and bust. 

Today, I am introducing a similar reso- 
lution, and on this occasion I wish to 
take the opportunity to commend my 
able and dedicated colleague for his en- 
lightened activities in the area of home- 
ownership, and the needs of the home- 
building industry. 

I wish to recall to the Members of this 
House the critical times of last year, when 
mortgage loan interest rates reached 
their highest level in 40 years, and hous- 
~~ starts for the year dropped by 909,000 

ts. 

We have had similar recessions in 
which homebuilding tumbled danger- 
ously near the pit of depression three 
times since 1950. In each case, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board had tightened credit 
suddenly, to ward off inflation, and the 
housing industry was all but strangled. 

In each instance, the Reserve Board 
had to resort to the use of monetary 
policy to halt an inflationary spiral be- 
cause Federal executive agencies had 
neglected to make calculated use of fis- 
cal policy to keep the economy balanced. 

The sudden shock of monetary re- 
straint fell on the entire economy of 
course but, as always in the past, it had 
a tendency to hit the homebuilding in- 
dustry hardest. 

This administration’s approach to fis- 
cal policy has been destructively one- 
sided. It has been eager to stimulate a 
lagging economy, but never prompt to 
eliminate excess demand which has put 
pressures on productive capacity and 
prices. 

It has neglected to close tax loopholes, 
and shied away from reducing expendi- 
tures. At the same time, it has insisted 
on advancing deferrable public works, 
and such costly projects as the super- 
sonic transport which could well have 
been delayed until a time of greater 
stability. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that 
decisions made with no long-range fiscal 
planning by the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Treasury, the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, or the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board can give us 
either end of a boom or bust cycle in 
homebuilding. 

The volume can be turned up to max- 
imum, or stifled to the point where sav- 
ings banks and savings and loan associ- 
ations feel the pinch, where thousands of 
construction workers are laid off, and 
would-be homeowners and residential 
builders cannot get credit. 

You recall that when the Reserve 
Board increased the rediscount rate in 
1966, it affected many kinds of consumer 
purchasing which depend upon credit. 
It made it difficult for commerce and in- 
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dustry to find financing for expanding 
plants and operations, and it even af- 
fected the Federal Government’s ability 
to finance increased military and do- 
mestic programs. 

But the heaviest impact fell on home- 
building and related industries. It is ob- 
vious that if Congress does not now take 
legislative action to ease these impacts 
on homebuilding, we can expect more 
sudden collapses like last year’s. 

The joint resolution which I have in- 
troduced today would provide such 
necessary legislative action. 

It provides “that the program of the 
President as expressed in his annual mes- 
sage to the Congress shall include state- 
ments and recommendations concerning 
a residential construction goal. In fur- 
therance of the realization of this goal 
the President shall transmit to the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives, 
after the beginning of each session of the 
Congress, but not later than January 20, 
a report which shall include the follow- 
ing: First, a statement indicating the 
minimum number of housing units which 
should be started during the then calen- 
dar year, or such year and the next fol- 
lowing calendar year, in order to be con- 
sistent with the program of the President; 
second, an indication of the manner in 
which fiscal and monetary policies will be 
administered by the executive agencies 
te achieve the number of housing units 
specified under clause (1) ; and third, any 
recommendations for legislative action 
that the President determines is neces- 
sary or desirable in order that the con- 
struction of such specified number of 
housing units may be started.” 

Such legislation must be enacted 
promptly, if we are to be certain that 
our Nation’s public and private resources 
are allocated in such a way as to main- 
tain stability in the housing industry, 
and to meet the Nation’s housing needs. 


FUTURE OWNERSHIP AND OPERA- 
TION OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Duncan] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that most Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives are aware of the proposed 
treaty between the United States and 
the Republic of Panama. The proposed 
treaty, arrived at after more than 2 
years of negotiations between officials 
of the United States and Panama re- 
nounces all previous treaties between the 
two countries. Under the terms of the 
treaty the United States surrenders all 
rights, sovereignty, and property in the 
Panama Canal Zone. All property not 
needed for the operation of the canal 
will be given outright to the Republic 
of Panama and the remainder becomes 
the sole and absolute property of an 
independent body to do with as they so 
desire, including sale. In 1999 all the 
property still owned by the independent 
body, known as the administration be- 
comes the sole property of the Republic 
of Panama. 

The more than 4,000 employees of the 
canal will be working for the adminis- 
tration under the laws and the author- 
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ity of Panama and the joint adminis- 
tration, and will have no protection of 
the United States. 

We must bear in mind that we did 
not lease the Canal Zone. Besides an 
original payment of $10 million to Pan- 
ama for the present zone, the United 
States purchased all the ground in the 
area from individual owners. Among 
other lands and facilities that would be 
turned over to Panama docks and piers, 
buildings, and other properties. 

It has been the consensus of opinion 
of the American people and most Mem- 
bers of Congress that the House has no 
part in the ratification of this agree- 
ment. 

As previously stated by me on the 
floor of the House of Representatives on 
July 27, I am well aware of the fact that 
the House of Representatives has no 
part in the ratification of treaties; how- 
ever, Mr. Speaker, this proposed agree- 
ment is much more than just a treaty. 
It is a treaty coupled with the transfer 
of property belonging to the United 
States. 

Also on July 27 I called to the atten- 
tion of the House article IV, section 3, 
clause 2 of the Constitution of the United 
States which clearly shows that only the 
Congress shall have the power to dis- 
pose of property belonging to the United 
States. 

In pursuance of this question I re- 
quested a legal opinion from the law di- 
vision of the Library of Congress. I have 
today received such an opinion which 
is as follows: 

Treaty DISPOSITION oF PUBLIC LANDS 

This report will examine the question of 
the type of congressional action necessary 
to deal with a treaty which provides, inter 
alia, for the disposition of United States 


The problem is that, since Art. IV, Sec. 3, 
Cl. 2 of the Constitution gives to Congress 
the power to dispose of and to regulate the 
use of United States property, it could thus 
be argued that the normal procedure, set out 
in Art. II, Sec. 2, Cl. 2, giving the President 
and Senate disposition of treaties, might 
have to give way and permit the House of 
Representatives a role in the treaty making 
process. 

We are not aware that this argument has 
even been made historically. Rather the prob- 
lem, which has arisen a number of times in 
regard to treaties providing for the appro- 
priation of money, has been resolved 
differently. 

The matter first arose upon the ratifica- 
tion of the Jay Treaty in 1796, which treaty 
contained provisions for an appropriation of 
money. Butler, Treaty Making Powers of the 
United States, (1902), pp. 421-430. In brief, 
the President and Alexander Hamilton, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, took the position that 
the treaty having been ratified, it was the 
law of the land and the taking of the money 
from the Treasury was a purely technical 
exercise, even though they conceded it might 
well require an act of Congress; they saw 
it as incumbent upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate to vote out an ap- 
propriation bill. 

The House pointed to Art. 1, Sec. 9, Cl. 7 
of the Constitution: “No money shall be 
drawn from the Treasury, but in consequence 
of appropriation made by law. The 
argument was made that the act of appro- 
priation was not mandatory or incumbent 
but represented a free choice on the part of 
the House. In the end, the House narrowly 
approved a bill appropriating the money but 
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at the same time adopted the so-called 
Blount Resolution, which read: 

“Resolved, That, it being declared by the 
second section of the second article of the 
Constitution, ‘that the President shall have 
power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senate present concur,’ 
the House of Representatives do not claim 
any agency in making treaties; but that 
when a treaty stipulates regulations on any 
of the subjects submitted by the Constitu- 
tion to the power of Congress, it must de- 
pend upon its execution, as to such stipula- 
tions, on a law or laws to be passed by Con- 
gress. And it is the constitutional right and 
duty of the House of Representatives, in all 
such cases, to deliberate on the expediency 
or inexpediency of carrying such treaty into 
effect, and to determine and act thereon, as, 
in their judgment, may be most conducive to 
the public good.” V Annals of Congress, 771- 
72. 


A study at the turn of this Century dis- 
closed that in all such instances of required 
appropriations, Presidents have sought them 
from the House and the Senate and that in 
one instance, the Mexican Commercial Treaty 
of 1883, the House refused to appropriate the 
money. Tucker, op. cit., pp. 212-237. As a 
Member of the Supreme Court once said: 

“As well it might be contended that an 
ordinary act of Congress, without the sig- 
nature of the President, was a law, as that 
the treaty which engages to pay a sum of 
money is in itself a law. Turner v. American 
Baptist Missionary Union, 24 Fed. Cas. 344, 
345-46 (cc. Mich. 1892). 

To put the matter into perspective, it is 
well to note that Art. VI, Cl. 2 makes the 
Constitution, all laws “which shall be made 
in pursuance” of the Constitution, and “all 
Treaties made, or which shall be made, un- 
der the authority of the United States,” 
the supreme law of the land. The provision 
places upon all judges of the United States 
and of the States the duty to uphold treaties 
as well as the Constitution and laws of the 
United States and it means that a treaty 
must “be regarded in courts of justice as 
equivalent to an act of legislature, whenever 
it operates of itself without the aid of any 
legislative provision.” Foster v. Neilson, 2 Pet. 
(27 U.S. 253, 314 (1829) (emphasis sup- 
plied)). A treaty has the same status as a 
Federal statute, but no higher status. Whit- 
ney v. Robertson, 124 U.S. 190, 194 (1888). 
Thus, it has been held, in the event of a 
conflict between & statute and a treaty, the 
one later in time will govern, Cook v. United 
States, 288 U.S. 102 (1933); The Cherokee 
Tobacco, 11 Wall. (78 US.) 616 (1871); 
United States v. Lee Yen Tai, 185 U.S. 213 
(1902); Head Money Cases, 112 U.S. 580 
(1884). 

Since a statute and treaty have the same 
status under the Constitution, it follows that 
a treaty could be unconstitutional in the 
same respect a statute could be. The Chero- 
kee Tobacco, supra, 620-21: 

“It would be manifestly contrary to the 
objectives of those who created the Constitu- 
tion, as well as those who were responsible 
for the Bill of Rights—let alone alien to our 
entire constitutional history and tradition— 
to construe Article VI as permitting the 
United States to exercise power under an in- 
ternational agreement without observing 
constitutional prohibitions.” Reid v. Covert, 
354 U.S. 1, 17 (1957). 

“The prohibitions of the Constitution,” the 
Supreme Court said in 1957, “were designed 
to apply to all branches of the National Gov- 
ernment and they cannot be nullified by the 
Executive or by the Executive and the Senate 
combined.” Reid v. Covert, supra. 

Inasmuch as the Constitution vests in Con- 
gress as a body the power to dispose of Fed- 
eral property, it would appear thus that a 
treaty, ratified by the Senate alone, would 
be insufficient in and of itself to transfer 
United States property to any other person 
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or nation. In other words, it is not a self- 
executing treaty, it does not operate “of itself 
without the aid of any legislative provision.” 
Foster v. Neilson, supra, 314. As Cooley ex- 
plained: 

“The full treaty- power is in the 
President and the Senate, but the House of 
Representatives has a restraining power upon 
it in that it may in its discretion at any time 
refuse to give assent to legislation necessary 
to give a treaty effect. Many treaties need no 
such legislation; but when monies are to be 
paid by the United States they can be appro- 
priated by Congress alone; and in some other 
cases laws are needful. An unconstitutional 
or manifestly unwise treaty the House of 
Representatives may possibly refuse to aid; 
and this, when legislation is needful, would 
be equivalent to a refusal of the government, 
through one of its branches, to carry the 
treaty into effect.” Cooley, General Principles 
of Constitutional Law (3d Ed., McLaughlin, 
1898), p. 175. 

There is contrary authority and it con- 
cerns the very constitutional provisions here 
considered, Art. IV, Sec. 3, Cl. 2. In Holden v. 
Jay, 17 Wall. (84 U.S.) 211, 247 (1872), the 
issue was title to land conveyed to an Indian 
nation by treaty. The Court noted that: 

“It is insisted that the President and Sen- 
ate, in concluding a treaty, could not law- 
fully covenent that a patent should issue 
to convey lands which belonged to the United 
States without the consent of Congress which 
cannot be admitted. On the contrary, there 
are many authorities where it is held that 
a treaty may convey to a grantee a good 
title to such lands without an act of Con- 
gress conferring it, and that Congress has 
no constitutional power to settle or inter- 
fere with rights under treaties, except in 
cases purely political.” 

At that time, a treaty with an Indian na- 
tion was of the same nature and character 
as a treaty with any other foreign country, 
but two points must be made about this 
case. First the quoted language was not nec- 
essary to the decision since the Court found 
a congressional act in effect recognizing the 
cession of the land. Second, none of the au- 
thorities cited is precisely on point. 

It should also be noted that past admin- 
istrations have recognized the validity of 
the argument that a treaty alone cannot 
convey land. One example should suffice and 
it too concerns Panama. The 1955 treaty with 

ided for the conveyance of 
about $24 million worth of real property to 
Panama from holdings in the Zone or imme- 
diately outside the Zone. Article V of the 
Treaty provided for the conveyance sub- 
ject to the enactment of legislation by the 
Congress,” and it was recognized by the rep- 
resentatives of the State Department at the 
hearing on the Treaty that legislation was 
needed to implement the transfer of the land 
and other property. Hearings before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee on the 
Panama Treaty, Exec. F., 84th Cong., ist 
sess., pp. 60-61. And legislation was enacted. 
P. L. 85-223, 71 Stat. 509 (1957). 

It would appear then that the following 
conclusions may be drawn. 

A treaty providing for the disposition of 
United States property is subject only to 
Senate action in terms of ratification or not. 
It might be suggested that some sort of 
obligation lies upon the Senate to insist 
upon inclusion in the treaty of language to 
the effect that disposition of the property 
is subject to congressional action. 

Whether such language is included or not, 
it would seem that the property could not 
be conveyed until congressional authoriza- 
tion, by action of the House and Senate, is 
obtained. 

If no such language is included in the 
treaty, it probably could not be argued that 
the treaty is unconstitutional. Only when a 
law is administered or implemented so that 
the rights of an individual at some point 
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are denied and abridged may it be subject to 
legal assault and this tenet would appear to 
be as true of a treaty as of a statute. Only 
if it were actually sought to convey the prop- 
erty with only the treaty as authority would 
the constitutional issue arise. 


Mr. Speaker, what do we get out of the 
treaty—absolutely nothing; and may I 
ask, why are we so interested? 

Why do we even consider such a ri- 
diculous proposition? The Panama Canal 
has been and is today an important tar- 
get of international communism, and is 
a prime target of Castro. I understand 
that Castro now has a great number of 
agents operating inside Panama, and 
many leaders of the riots have been 
trained in Moscow. 

Many of you will recall that the loudest 
Communist propaganda in recent years 
was centered on the demand that the 
United Staves permit the fiying of the 
Panama flag in the Canal Zone. 

The treaty does nothing but adds up 
to a relinquishment of American vital 
interests in Panama and the control of 
the canal. It is nothing but a giveaway 
of world rights and territory that will 
rank above other great giveaway pro- 
grams in the history of our country. 

On January 20, 1964, Hanson W. Bald- 
win,.a leading writer in the United States, 
stated that senior officers of our Armed 
Forces believe the Panama Canal is of 
major strategic importance to the United 
States and they oppose any further re- 
linquishing of control of the United 
States. 

‘The American Legion magazine had 
this to say: 

‘The Panama Canal is our jugular vein, our 
lifeline; cut it and the United States dies. 
‘Wrest it from our control and in matters of 
seaborne commerce and naval defense the 
United States East and West coasts again 
become as they once were. Months instead 
of days apart. Block and our foreign com- 
merce strangles. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
QuiILLEN] may extend his remarks at this 
‘point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to join my good friend and col- 
league from Tennessee, Congressman 
Jonn Duncan, in his comments on the 
pending Panama Canal Treaty, and I 
commend JoHN for his courage in speak- 
ing out so forthrightly on this treaty and 
on the discovery he has made in respect 
to its ratification. 

I wholeheartedly agree with him—we 
here in the House should have a voice 
in the decision as to whether or not the 
treaty should be accepted by the United 
States. 

This treaty is a great step backward 
both economically and defensively for the 
United States. It will constitute a gouge 
of the US. taxpayers and a loss of 
prestige of mcnumental proportions. 

We know that the Communists have 
long had their eyes on Panama, and if we 
reduce our territory there we must be 
prepared to face the great danger of the 
canal falling under Communist domi- 
nance. The Communists have long ad- 
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vocated putting the world’s canals under 
international ownership and operation, 
and approval of this treaty will be a step 
in that direction. 

We are responsible for establishing 
Panama as an independent country, and 
our trade with Panama and canal 
revenues have contributed the major 
portion of that country’s economy. 

How can we now agree to a treaty 
which threatens the continuity of opera- 
tion of the canal? The canal is still a 
vital link in shipping supplies to Vietnam 
and an important world waterway. How 
dare we reduce our influence there and 
endanger free world shipping? Let us re- 
member what has happened at the Suez. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot look with 
pride on the shameless sellout of U.S. 
taxpayers in the canal treaty negotia- 
tions, and we cannot permit this treaty 
to become effective. 

I urge all my colleagues to fight this 
treaty and help preserve our Nation and 
our freedom. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DUNCAN. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I want to com- 
pliment my colleague and associate my- 
self with the comments made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee. 
He has spent much time, both in con- 
sultation and in research, in establishing 
a concrete case for showing that the 
House of Representatives must adopt en- 
abling legislation before the United 
States cedes all sovereignty of the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone to the Republic of Pan- 
ama. He has accomplished by keen con- 
cept of history and references to the U.S. 
Constitution that for which many have 
groped. I am happy he is a cosponsor of 
our Sense of Congress Concurrent Reso- 
lution. 

The Constitution is quite explicit on 
the subject when it states in article IV, 
section 3, paragraph 2: 

The Congress shall have Power to dispose 
of and make all needful Rules and Regula- 
tions respecting the Territory or other Prop- 
erty belonging to the United States; and 
nothing in this Constitution shall be so con- 
strued as to Prejudice any Claims of the 
United States, or of any particular States. 


Besides the constitutional authority 
there is ample precedent for House ac- 
tion on the proposed treaty. The lan- 
guage of the Blount resolution of 1796 
with respect to the Jay treaty stated: 

The House of Representatives do not claim 
any agency in making treaties; but that 
when a treaty stipulates regulations on any 
of the subjects submitted by the Constitu- 
tion to the power of Congress, it must de- 
pend upon its execution, as to such stipula- 
tions, on a law or laws to be by 
Congress. And it is the constitutional right 
and duty of the House of Representatives, in 
all such cases, to deliberate on the expediency 
or inexpediency of carrying such treaty into 
effect, and to determine and act thereon, as, 
in their judgment, may be most conducive 
to the public good. 


Another patent precedent is the con- 
gressional action taken in regard to the 
execution and ratification of the 1955 
treaty with the Republic of Panama 
that conveyed $24 million worth of real 
estate to the Panamanian Government. 
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Here the Eisenhower administration 
realized that this land conveyance could 
not be constitutionally consummated un- 
til the House of Representatives passed 
the necessary enabling legislation. This 
legislation was passed and signed by the 
President on August 30, 1957. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, the Constitu- 
tion and the aforementioned precedents 
establish, beyond doubt, the course of 
action in regard to the currently pro- 
posed Panama Canal Zone Treaty; there 
must be House action and approval be- 
fore the administration gives away the 
assets of the United States and of the 
American people. 


MAJOR NATURAL DISASTER IN 
ALASKA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alaska [Mr. POLLOCK] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
to inform the House that another major 
natural disaster has struck the State of 
Alaska. Only 3 years ago the south-cen- 
tral coast of the 49th State was struck 
by a massive earthquake. Now as recovery 
from that disaster nears completion, 
Fairbanks, Alaska’s second city, and oth- 
er towns in interior Alaska have been 
inundated by floods. 

Early this morning I was in contact 
with a ham radio operator in Fairbanks 
who had contacted the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Brorzman]. This report 
first informed me of the biggest flood in 
Alaska’s history, resulting from heavy 
rains. I have also been in contact with 
Fairbanks’ Mayor Red Boucher over the 
only telephone line then still open. It is 
now closed. At the present time the wa- 
ters are eight feet above flood stage. The 
building of the Fairbanks Daily News- 
Miner is under 6 feet of water and the 
airport has been closed for some time. 
Farther south the entire town of Nenana 
is covered with floodwaters. Its people 
were evacuated to the city of Fairbanks 
and now have to be evacuated from that 
city. There is now no land communica- 
tion with the interior. 

Governor Hickel, now in Fairbanks, 
has requested President Johnson to de- 
clare a major disaster. I have urged the 
President to comply with the Governor's 
request to insure the quickest possible 
Federal aid. Federal disaster officials are 
already on the scene or en route. And I 
am certain that, as in the past, the Goy- 
ernment will lend the necessary helping 
hand to its citizens in vital need. 


THE RICH, YOUNG RULER 
REVISITED 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, July 23, my wife and I were privi- 
leged to hear a very outstanding address 
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from the pulpit of the First Baptist 
Church of Washington, by the Honor- 
able Jimmye S. Hillman, executive di- 
rector of National Advisory Commission 
on Food and Fiber. This is a penetrating 
survey of the problems which face us as 
a nation and as individuals and I heart- 
ily commend it to my colleagues and to 
my fellow countrymen. 
Mr. Speaker, I insert Mr. Hillman’s 
address at this point in the RECORD: 
THE RICH, YOUNG RULER REVISITED 


“Let the words of my mouth and the medi- 
tations of my heart be acceptable in Thy 
sight, Oh Lord, my strength, and my Re- 
deemer!” (Psalm 19) 

Several years back I was asked by one of 
our Presbyterian churches in Tucson to pre- 
pare a series of lectures on the church and 
economic life. Those lectures antedated the 
war on poverty. During that period of study 
I had an opportunity to rethink some of my 
experiences as a professional economist and 
a professing christian and to trace some of 
the developments in recent times with re- 
spect to religious and material affairs. Though 
I shall not be able to entirely recount those 
lectures in one brief service, I should like to 
make a few introductory remarks about 
ethics and economics after which I shall 
dwell the rest of the time on what is to me 
a much neglected aspect of spiritual life 
during the current concern with poverty, 
hunger and have- not“ legislation: that is, 
the problem of the rich, the “up-and-outer,” 
and our spiritual and material dualism. 

Lack of interest by many of us in social 
and economic issues may be because the 
church—as the church—has not been fight- 
ing them sufficiently in recent past. A great 
deal of thought was stirred up around these 
issues at the time of Luther and Calvin. 
There was almost complete inversion of 
thought at that time. Economic and social 
functions which had grown with the me- 
dieval church and were identified with its 
early version, were gradually and grudgingly 
transferred to the state churchmen as prop- 
erty owners sometimes resisted moves for 
economic freedom. Many believe the French 
revolution with its humanitarian liberalism 
was more responsible than Christianity for 
disappearance of serfdom, Later Adam Smith 
thought there was an unseen hand that 
would regulate economic affairs, if complete 
freedom of competition were allowed. If 
didn’t work that way and is more fantasy 
than fact in the 20th century. 

Jesus did not outline any economic system. 
In fact if he had, it may have been destroyed 
with Greece and Rome and taken Christian- 
ity with it. Yet he was an economic revolu- 
tionary and much power can be gained from 
fellowship with Him. With Christ came a 
shift from the literalistic interpretation of 
Judaism which in its strictness, had made 
it a rich man’s religion. Two possible tests 
of economic systems may be: (1) which pro- 
vides the better medium for voluntary exer- 
cise of Christian virtues? (2) Inasmuch as 
Christ died for all, men are brothers and are 
equally precious, and economic relationships 
between man and man in a system must be 
consistent with the spiritual relationships 
between man and God. However, wealth- 
possessions or lack of them is not enough in 
itself to destroy fellowship. Ultimately it is 
stewardship that counts. 

Christianity contributes to economics, first, 
higher ideals, then greater power through 
the human agent to attain these ideals. It 
was not economists who liberated slaves or 
passed factory acts but reckless and ignorant 
Christians. Unless we alleviate ills, the igno- 
rant, the uncouth, and the heathen will move 
society. Thought and action from Amos 
through the Russian revolt to the war on 
poverty demonstrate a yearning to have 
ethics dominate economics. Ethics must be 
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in constant examination to meet changing 
situations. 

As Christians we have dwelt too long on 
impossibilities in the Christs—material 
matrix—for example, the camel problem. the 
needles’ eyes! That we heard read in today’s 
Gospel text. We have made a monster out of 
the rich young ruler on a questionable 
basis—his possession of material wealth. 
Spiritually blinded to the fact that it was all 
of man which Christ came to save, we have 
relegated this parable, either to a problem in 
engineering and physics—a camel crevice, if 
you please—or to a problem of social me- 
chanics which usually winds up in the blase 
attitude of “the poor you have with you 
always.” Furthermore, in the past we dwelt 
so long on the rich man’s lack of charity 
until the poor were made into some sort of 
synthetic gods. (I might say we are in more 
danger of this today than ever!) This gave 
rise to the belief that monastic and other 
worldly sects were the only true way to ex- 
press Christianity in daily life. Unfortu- 
nately, church and business experiences from 
the seventeenth through the early twentieth 
century justified this philosophy. 

According to this interpretation, I. e., God 
had supposedly taken away His grace and it 
was through penance that it could be re- 
gained. The rich were supposedly blessed of 
God. The chasm between rich and poor pro- 
vided the basis for too strong a dose of the 
social gospel during the late 19th and early 
20th centuries: the same chasm, but particu- 
larly the poor masses, also provided the 
basis for the overdraught of evangelists dur- 
ing that same period. That is to say, it was 
preached if only men would turn from their 
wicked ways, matters spiritual as well as eco- 
nomic would perk up. But, alas! There seems 
now to be a slight break in the theological 
and economic tradition which at one time 
damned the rich for their de facto richness, 
and which damned the poor because they 
weren’t “elected” spiritually. 

During the past half-century the Ameri- 
can public—Christians included—have oscil- 
lated between social and personal interpreta- 
tions of the rich young ruler’s dilemma. Tak- 
ing the total picture, during one period we 
were vitally concerned with solving the prob- 
lem of abject poverty in a nation on the 
rocks but capable of being rich. Such was 
the case during the great depression. Later 
we were flooded with propaganda about 
American abundance, and because of a mis- 
interpretation of a book (Galbraith’s Affluent 
Society), we, the rich young rulers, slid into 
two decades of passive inaction. Suddenly, 
now, we discover that there are 20 to 30 mil- 
lion poor Americans in the midst of our 
highways and byways that no one knew 
about. In the soaring sixties we started soar- 
ing so fast that entire pockets of poverty 
went unnoticed, and charity went undis- 
pensed. Now, because of a rash of books and 
other propaganda on poverty we are over- 
reacting in the wrong way. 

On a personal basis, the same thing hap- 
pens—we vacillate in both word and deed. 
Not so long ago, in a conversation where I 
was fulminating against the treatment of the 
poor, my wife interrupted, and called my 
attention to the fact that I was spending a 
great deal of time and effort, not with solv- 
ing problems of a poverty element, but with 
an industry laden with surpluses and sur- 
plus capacity—United States agriculture. 
Also, she had observed that only recently I 
had been concerned with the spiritual wel- 
fare of the “up-and-outer.” So, we oscillate 
between condemnation of the rich for being 
rich and inactive, and disdain for the poor 
for being poor and not having initiative. I 
suspect that there exists in all of us too much 
envy toward those who have wealth, and 
contempt regarding those who have nothing. 
Herein lies one of our dualities. 

Reinhold Niebuhr has observed that poy- 
erty has its materialism the same as does 
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wealth. By this he means that we are all sub- 
ject to the real sin that the rich young ruler 
saw in himself when he bared his soul to re- 
fiection in the Jesus-mirror. That sin is tak- 
ing too much pride in being what we are and 
in wanting to remain like we are—proud to 
such an extent that we don’t want to change; 
proud in our riches, our knowledge and our 
power; proud and snobbish even in our pov- 
erty because we take pleasure in not being 
like a Ford or not being like a Rockefeller; 
proud of our salvation—so much so that we 
indulge in the security that only the “not 
like they” attitude can give. 

Yes, the Jesus-mirror strikes discord in the 
hearts of those who live in the false world 
where the spiritual is separated from the 
material. We become disturbed when we 
contemplate America’s abundance and when 
we read about the rich young ruler, because 
our heritage says spiritual values must come 
first. By spiritual we mean a certain order 
of life which God intends. Opposite this is 
placed the world “material,” which implies a 
preoccupation with things. To Christians 
this would be a false antithesis, because we 
start with the Biblical assumption that “the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof” 
(Psalm 24:1). All life, all things, have spir- 
itual significance. 

The Lord God has for all time given man 
the mandate to be a good neighbor and to be 
a brother, both of which tend to get lost and 
to become indistinct when we get beyond 
our local situation, our own backyard. But 
in stewardship we can find a specific respon- 
sibility and all our resources can be com- 
mitted to serve people everywhere, whether 
through the church poor fund or through 
government freedom from hunger. 

The “rub” comes in the fact that our edu- 
cation and experience as Christians and 
Americans have not trained us to live hum- 
bly in the assumption that all life and things 
are spiritual. The false separation has ob- 
scured the Christian message. Jesus taught 
man to pray “our Father. . . The Apostle 
Paul considered the family of man as the 
human body with all its component parts 
mutually interdependent. When our Lord 
answered the simple rudimentary questions 
of all life, he insisted that love of God and 
neighbor are complementary. The material 
and spiritual must be considered as in- 
separable. 

Recently I have had several experiences 
with students which have deepened my own 
appreciation of the falsity in allying evil 
with the material and virtue with poverty. 
Here is the essence of several of these ex- 
periences: one student who is fabulously 
wealthy came to me in the most humble at- 
titude and sought advice about how to apply 
himself and his resources to the problems of 
life he is likely to face. Another is the victim 
of past prejudices (such as are a lot of us) 
and wanted to know how he could possibly 
accept his rich material inheritance and rec- 
tify past errors: atone for the sins of his an- 
cestors. Still, a third student, not particu- 
larly wealthy, came into my office bristling 
about the stupid Latin Americans who won't 
let United States enterprise have license 
to solve their problems. During the course 
of our hour and a half conversation, I tried 
to point out the moral dilemma in which the 
United States and the 20th century corpora- 
tion find themselves with respect to the na- 
tional state and international boundaries. To 
which this latter-day rich young ruler in 
effect said, “They'll have to accept our way 
of life, our way of doing business. We've 
solved our problems in the United States: 
everyone in the world envies us, and we don’t 
have to change.” I ask you which of these 
three is the phony? 

Pope John XXIII, through his encyclical 
Mater et Magistra, probably did more than 
any other person during the last half cen- 
tury to state the total Christian position 
succinctly about social and economic life 
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and responsibilities. The National Council 
of Churches through the national study 
conference on the church and economic life 
has also done a tremendous job in this re- 
spect. Both of these should be studied, and 
the Christian’s position invoked. 

Let us state again, the material, in itself, 
cannot be condemned. Of late, a universal 
concern of the church—Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic—has been that of an expand- 
ing economy, technological affairs and eco- 
nomic abundance. These provide unprece- 


unmixed blessings, however. They provide 
the bases for temptations to divert us from 
Christian experience and a spiritual inter- 
of life. Preoccupation with in- 


Mirror. Jean Paul Getty in his recent BBC 
interview, “The Solitary Billionaire,” said 
that wealth can’t buy happiness, good 
health, or even a good time. “Some of the 
best times I ever had didn’t cost me any 


money,” he said. 
What is the church and what are we 
doing about our attitude and our condition? 


Lal 


t get too excited about religious ques- 
tionnaires, but the recent results of a ques- 
tionnaire published by a leading state paper 
leaves me a bit agog! It seems that 330 replies 
were Teceived from 660 questionuaires which 
were mailed. Among other questions on re- 

economics and the social order was 
the following, “Do you believe the church 
should provide food or assistance to persons 
in economic distress?” Over half—166 
people—replied that this should be a minor 
function of the church. This, and other 
answers, verified my fear that there is still 
abroad in this country a tendency to sepa- 
rate the spiritual from the material. In short, 
the church’s job is taking care of Sunday 
and Holy Days: the material would be left 
to the world of business or a paternalistic 
state. 


This absolute division of man in his social 
‘order—this separation of ethics from eco- 
nomics—derives from things we won't have 
time for this morning. Suffice it to say that 
two forces are hammering on our dualism. 
First, the preponderance of the masses is sub- 
jecting wealth, property, profit, production, 
interest, in short, all the divinities of capital- 
ism toa reconsideration of its values. But, on 
the other side, ethics as a force, is being 
commemorated as never before in bringing 
man to himself in the realm of social justice. 
The church—particularly protestantism— 
will have to reformulate its appeal so that it 
-will provide a message that a disintegrated 
world will accept. The precondition for any 
adjustment is that christians themselves— 
particularly protestantism—become aware 
of the convulsive nature of our civilization 
and the seriousness of the situation. 

In conclusion, let us reformulate our hy- 
pothesis about the rich young ruler. Let us 
stop dwelling on needles’ eye religion: let us 
resist dividing man and God between spirtual 
and material absolutes: let us Cease con- 
demning material wealth and rich people for 
being who they are, because these, too, are of 
God’s kingdom: let us quit this perverted 
christianity which preaches that involuntary 
poverty is God's will: let us stop this sensu- 
ous indulgence which we derive from being 
a “down and outer;” in short, let us look 
in the Jesus-mirror and catch a glimpse of 
our real image, our real nature. The rise of 
sin of this nature is “I like what I see—I like 
What I am.” 

What shall be our reaction to that 
as a person and as a church—for salvation 
and for society. Shall we say, Don't bother 
me, Jesus Christ, I’m a one-dimensional man, 
in a one-dimensional social order?” I pray 
that we shan't. 
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THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
MENTS OF 1967 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Carry] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, today I ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rules to 
request a variation of the usual closed 
rule on the bill scheduled for debate to- 
morrow, the Social Security and Public 
Assistance Amendments of 1967. A closed 
rule was granted. I shall try again next 
year before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Rules Committee if per- 
mitted to do so. In the meantime, in 
order that my colleagues will have fore- 
knowledge of my purpose in this action, 
I shall insert my statement in the Recorp 
at this point: 

Mr. Chairman, I appear to request this 
distinguished committee to grant a modified 
closed (or open) rule on H.R. 12080. 

The rule I seek would make it in order to 
offer amendments only to title II, the public 
assistance section of the bill. I recognize 
that the other provisions of the bill have 
been brought forth by the distinguished 
Committee on Ways and Means in delicate 
actuarial balance. They do not lend them- 
selves to tinkering, lest the whole compli- 
cated mechanism be unhinged. 

However, in my opinion, this bill moves in 
two separable directions. 

In the social security title of the bill, it 
aids our senior citizens into decent retire- 
ment and dignity on a wage-related basis. 

But I see no reason why this title, immune 
from amendments in the House should fiy 
protective cover for a program which spawns 
dependency and each year goes further and 
further in reducing human dignity at an 
ever-increasing cost. 

This is not intended as criticism of the 
great Committee on Ways and Means which 
has put the uncommon genius of its mem- 
bers to work and suggested some laudable 
revisions of this program in the bill. 

Looking at the modesty of these revisions, 
however, and the magnitude of this program 
with its propensity for burgeoning expan- 
sion, I suggest that it is now in order for 
the common genius of all Members of this 
House to give this program the treatment it 
needs in the light of our own experience. 

I speak from my knowledge as a resident 
of our most heavily taxed city with the coun- 
try's biggest welfare program. I have also 
had the benefit of oversight in looking at our 
public assistance in many regions of the 
country as a member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor in its conduct of the 
poverty program. Our committee is the mi- 
nor leaguer with a $1.6 billion authorization 
which is expected to lift 34 million Ameri- 
cans out of poverty. The major leaguer is 
the $4.1 billion authorization in this bill 
which is not only locking people into slums 
and dependency but is now on the way to a 
new foreseeable gravely higher cost. 

I didn’t come here to talk about the 
poverty program rule, but on precedent that 
bill will hover over the House like a stray 
duck at dawn to be shot at by both barrels 
for four or five hours to say nothing of its 
Yate in the Appropriations Committee. 

But if it is right for that bill to be open 
for amendment (and I support substantial 
revisions in the program), Why not address 
the pending bill in the same manner? 

Tf this bill is to move through the House 
m its present form, then I believe that the 
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membership should be put on notice in sey- 
eral areas, 

First as to cost, since Federal increased 
expenditures are on all of our minds let us 
look at the record of cost of the program 
over the past ten years of unparalleled pros- 
perity. 

SHIFTED BURDEN—NOT SAVINGS 
Grants to States for public assistance 


appropriation 
1, 767, 177, 000 
1, 957, 960, 000 
2, 037, 500, 000 
2, 177, 000, 000 
2, 401, 200, 000 
2, 738, 000, 000 
2, 884, 600, 000 
3, 187, 900, 000 
3, 603, 000, 000 
4, 170, 000, 000 
1968 request ------. 4,240, 000, 000 


House bill is for 4,124,300,000. 


lion and a new peak is in sight. 

I am aware that its proponents suggest 
that the committee bill will produce some 
savings in the years ahead. I must respect- 
fully disagree. If there is any savings to the 
Federal Government it will only result from 
transfer of obligations which have been ini- 
tiated and advocated by the Federal Govern- 
ment to States and localities. The State and 
City of New York, as I suspect is the case in 
many other jurisdictions, are in no position 
to bear these savings at our expense. As an 
example, let me cite the new committee bill 
limitation on aid to dependent children. 

The committee bill imposes a ceiling on 
Federal payments for such aid to States ata 
figure of four percent of the current State 
population. This means that if a number of 
children are conceived in other States and 
are born in New York or are born in any 
other State and come to New York without 
fathers, to the extent that they are in excess 
of the new Federal limitations, the New York 
taxpayer must bear the extra burden of their 
maintenance. This is an incredible way to 
save Federal funds by shifting the burden to 
the States. It is Federal child abandon- 
ment—not a true saving. 


HIGHER COSTS AHEAD 


Even with this type of revision this pro- 
gram is not going to cost less in my opinion, 
for the following reasons: 

1. This administration itself foresees addi- 
tional costs— 

(a) Its 1968 request was for $4,240,000,000. 

The bill calls for $4,124,300,000. But in 
H.R. 10198 HEW appropriation hearings,* the 
Assistant Director of family services forecasts 
a budget request of $4,500,000,000. 

2. The indicators in the counties are for 
more welfare “clients” at increased costs. I 
quote from the New York Times of last Fri- 
day, August 11th, article entitled: “Welfare 
on Rise in Westchester.” 


“WELFARE ON RISE IN WESTCHESTER—18 PER- 
CENT INCREASE IN 1967 CALLED LARGEST 
SINCE DEPRESSION 

(By Ralph Blumenthal) 
»Westchester's welfare rolls have grown 
faster in the first half of this year than at 
any time since the Depression. 
“The 18:8 per cent rise since December in 
the number of public assistance cases has 
rate of New 


‘sioner to the County Executive, has officials 
of this county, which is the richest in the 


mation by some economic yardsticks, puzzied 
and concerned. 


*See page 923, part 3 of hearings, HR. 
10198. 
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“They have been able to explain the situa- 
tion only in terms of general population 
shifts and the increased availability and 
publicity of public assistance programs, They 
do not believe the statistics show any kind 
of recession here. 


282 NEW CASES A MONTH 


“While the well-to-do are moving into 
the suburbs, the poor are moving into the 
suburbs too,” said Welfare Commissioner 
Louis P. Kurtis. And, with the more inten- 
sive social services offered today, the poor 
stand a better chance of being identified and 
aided, he added. 

“From the end of December 1966, to June 
of this year, 1,689 cases were added to the 
Westchester welfare rolls—an average of 282 
new cases a month—swelling the number of 
public assistance cases to 10,686. This rep- 
resents about 24,000 individuals in the county 
of 8'75,000 residents. 

“By comparison, New York City’s welfare 
population grew by 12.7 percent in the same 
period, to about 660,000 individuals. 

“Westchester’s 18.8 percent growth in wel- 
fare cases during the six-month period rep- 
resents a trebling of the county’s average 
rate for the last three years. In 1964, 1965, 
and 1966 the yearly growth averaged 12.5 per- 
cent. The 18.8 percent growth rate is the 
greatest since the Depression, Commissioner 
Kurtis said, 

“At the current rate, officials predict a 

in the welfare population of 37 per- 
cent by the end of the year. 


INFLUX IS CITED 


“The upturn was first identified statisti- 
cally by Commissioner Kurtis in a letter to 
County Executive Edwin G. Michaelian on 
July 18. After a survey of welfare supervisors 
in the department's nine district offices, Mr. 
Kurtis wrote to Mr. Michaelian last Tues- 
day: 

Their consensus is that in general the 
immediate reasons for the applications are 
combinations of the same social, economic 
and health factors that have forced people 
on to the welfare rolls in years past, except 
that there are more of them applying now 
than previously.’ 

“In the letter, Commissioner Kurtis also 
told the County Executive that the move- 
ment in to the county ‘of increasing numbers 
of low-income Negro and Spanish families’ 
and the efforts by antipoverty workers to get 
the poor to apply for public assistance bene- 
fits contributed to the increase. 

“Noting that $36,737,000 had been appro- 
priated by the county this year, Mr. Kurtis 
said today in an interview that he would 
now need close to $40 million. Last year, the 
county appropriated $28.7 million. 

“Two-thirds of the welfare costs are later 
reimbursed by the State and Federal Govern- 
ments. 

CASE PROFILE GIVEN 


“Figures compiled by Mr. Kurtis, who has 
been Commissioner since 1960, indicated that 
90.2 percent of the welfare applicants had 
lived in Westchester for more than a year; 
that at least 54.1 percent of the recipients 
were Negroes ( to a 1966 study that 
is still generally cccurate, he said) and that 
the applicants’ major reason for seeking aid 
was health problems, followed by unemploy- 
ment and a deserting or absent father. 

“The administration of the welfare pro- 
gram—the largest of which is aid to depend- 
ent children, which accounts for more than 
half of all welfare recipients—has been com- 
plicated by a shortage of 25 caseworkers and 
2 supervisors in a staff of about 
175. 

“The average effective family-buying in- 
come in Westchester was $18,440, according 
to a 1965 study. The study also reported that 
43.3 per cent of the households were in the 
$10,000 and over annual income bracket.” 

It might be a plausible explanation to say 
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that neighboring New York City is exporting 
its cases to wealthy Westchester, but such 
is not the case. 

New York City had an increase of over 
150,000 welfare cases of its own in the last 
year and a half and the city’s welfare pay- 
ments, local, State and Federal, are now in 
excess of $900,000,000, or one fourth the na- 


tional program. 

Yet his bill as written would do very little 
to decrease the problems, or the cost to New 
York City or any other major city. In fact, 
it will increase the lost to the New York tax- 


payer. 

3. Parallel programs in the field such as 
antipoverty are adding people and costs not 
removing them at this time. Hopefully, the 
long-term effect of youth, job and Headstart 
programs will have this effect. 

However, the immediate impact of OEO 
programs has been to organize the adult 
community for a better scale of benefits and 
to augment the rolls with additional eligible 
“clients” for full and supplemental benefits. 

Last week I encountered a situation in 
which a neighborhood group has retained a 
lawyer at $50 a day to voice their complaints 
and requests to welfare officials to secure 
improved benefits. 

I have also witnessed the formation in 

some localities of welfare leagues comprised 
of beneficiaries who are banding 
for common action. I am informed that re- 
quests from these leagues are given priority 
by case workers in welfare departments to 
avoid embarrassing conflicts. 
Finally, I can report that organized labor 
is undertaking more formal action in the 
poverty-welfare feld. A number of poverty 
workers are now wearing union buttons sig- 
nifying thelr membership in a large well- 
known international union of Government 
workers. I am informed that the poverty 
workers dues are $48 per year. 

This is the same labor organization which 
has successfully organized a number of large 
city welfare departments. 

I am a firm believer in collective bargain- 
ing and I respect the rights of all men to 
organize for better labor standards. But, I 
think it is predictable that, when the pov- 
erty “clients” and the case workers are mem- 
bers of the same labor organization, costs 
will rise before they fall. 


WHO SUPPORTS THE PRESENT PROGRAM? 


Is this program so endeared to profession- 
als and poor alike that it would cause chaos 
and dissensions to overhaul it? 

I would disagree. 

The administrotor of the largest welfare 
Office in the world, Commissioner Mitchell 
Ginsberg, has said that the present system 
“will not work and must be drastically re- 
vised.” 

The comments about the program I have 
heard from the poor themselves range from 
resentment to despair. 

If the program has so few friends and so 
many enemies, what have we to lose by per- 
forming major surgery. 

What the committee has done is to begin 
this surgery with a delicate probe mainly in 
the area of community work, which is now in 
the OEO program. What this swelling carcass 
needs is a colostomy to straighten out its 
intestines. 

Why open the rule? For major surgery. 

The fact that this legislation affects other 
legislation within the Jurisdiction of other 
committees is, in my opinion, a compelling 
reason why title II part I presents issues 
which should be decided by the whole house. 
As I have said, the bill before you has a pro- 
vision establishing a community work and 
training program which closely resembles and 
even copies the work experience programs of 
title V of the Economic Opportunity Act. 
Furthermore, this bill provides a general 
earnings exemption which has the effect of 
superseding provisions in the Economic Op- 


or a lather, but without the ability to read 
and write basic English, he is a plant hazard 
who cannot even read the labor regulations 


being done successfully 
experience could be studied for a starting 
point. 

Another amendment which I would offer 
to strengthen this program would be one 
calling for the creation of a new commission 
composed of leaders of industry, labor, edu- 
cation, religion and others in the civic and 
social professional field. The commission 
would be directed to make a new top to 
bottom review of public assistance and re- 
lated activities with the hope of coordinating 
the administration of the now separate ac- 
tivities carried on by the Federal Govern- 
ment in this field. 

I am aware that the committee legislated 
such a commission in 1964 which reported 
its recommendations in 1966. However, with 
the exception of child welfare improvements 
and day care, the committee accepted vir- 
tually none of the panel’s recommendations. 
Now, we are without current guidance in this 
field so that I would suggest a new commis- 
sion from outside the welfare field as well 
as within the professional ranks. 


AN END TO SLUM RENTAL SUBSIDIES 


Under the present programs, over $1 billion 
in Federal funds to the needy goes for rentals. 
This is not for rent supplement; this is for 
one hundred percent slum rent subsidy. 
Welfare rentals are paid to slum landlords 
for unliveable, stench-filled, rat-infested, 
overcrowded quarters in unsafe hovels, which 
actually command premium rentals. 

These rental monies which come from pub- 
lic assistance funds, often have the effect of 
perpetuating the wretched conditions they 
are designed to alleviate. Slum landlords are 
generally reluctant to spend money on im- 
provements of any sort as long as there is 
someone subsidized and forced to live in the 
present dwellings. 

It would be a major objective of the com- 
mission I propose to study this problem of 
housing and the use of Federal funds in 
hope of finding some way to better utilize 
this multibillion dollar cash flow to provide 
more adequate housing. It would study even 
the possibility of future tenant ownership of 

now supplied partially or in whole 
by Federal funds with the hope that pride in 
proprietorship would lead to self-improve- 
ment in these areas and eventually to a de- 
crease in the number of welfare “clients”. 

Another amendment which I would pro- 
pose would be one to place family planning 
programs under a State health agency. This 
important program should be placed on a 
doctor-patient basis rather than on a social 
worker-welfare recipient basis, This would 
mitigate the possibility of coercion in family 
planning and make it a more truly effective 
program. I believe in sensible family plan- 
ning, but I also believe that the hand that 
“knocks the cradle“ should not hold the rent 
check. 

Frankly, one valuable recommendation 
made by the advisory council of 1966 did not 
see the light of day in this bill. It would 
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have set a national standard, a Federal floor 
of minimum benefits, or at least full cost as- 
sistance to apply in every State. This would 
tend to reduce the numbers of rural poor 
who come to the turmoil of the central cities 
for bare subsistence and become even more 
hopeless urban poor. They come and they 
will continue to come as long as the range 
of welfare benefits is as wide as it is. In 
March, one State paid as little as $8.70 per 
child while another paid six times as much 
or $52.28. 

They come to New York or California and 
will continue to come to flood the ghettos as 
long as the aged in one State receive $40.92 
and in another as high as $123.16. 

Should an American child or aged person 
be considered as worth less in dignity in one 
State than in another under the same flag? 


BIGGER GHETTOS OR BETTER LIVING 


On the record of the past 30 years, I sub- 
mit that this program has done its share to 
build bigger ghettos, to invite the migration 
to misery in the cities. 

I believe we would all do well to read the 
enlightening report of Jonathan Lindley of 
the Economic Development Administration 
who predicts that due to the mismatch of 
jobs and people in rural areas, the poor will 
continue to migrate to urban areas for the 
next ten years. 

How are the cities to cope with the human 
deficit of the Nation’s poor, when my city, 
for example, has lost 200,000 factory jobs in 
the last five years? 

Mr. Chairman, mine is an open city and I 
hope it always will be. 

In New York Bay at the base of the Statue 
of Liberty are the words of Emma Lazarus: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to be 
free . etc.“ 


But these words appear only on one side 
facing out to foreign shores. The phrase: 
“Give me your poor” doesn’t appear on the 
other three sides of the statue as an invita- 
tion to the fifty States to export their prob- 
lems to my city and the other cities of this 
country. 

To them we must say,—ours is an open 
city—but the Federal Government must do 
its share of spreading the burden of curing 
poverty wherever it is found. 

This bill does not do that, It continues the 
old imbalances which have drawn the poor 
to the areas not of opportunity—but of teem- 
ing misery. 

Open cities and closed rules just do not go 
together. Speaking for the poor and the tax- 
payer, I cannot remain silent while my city 
is sentenced to chaos or oblivion. 


NORTH CAROLINA—THE GOOD 
ROADS STATE 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. GALIFIANAKIS] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years, the State I am privileged to 
represent has been known as “the good 
roads State.” The more than 73,000 miles 
of State-maintained roads and highways 
in North Carolina lead the Nation. 

To match our highways, North Caro- 
lina has two bustling ports at Wilming- 
ton and Morehead City. Our air and rail 
facilities are a vital and growing link 
with the South «nd the rest of our 
Nation. 
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In fact, Mr. Speaker, North Carolina 
is a “good transportation State.” And for 
that reason we were especially proud to 
welcome the Honorable Alan S. Boyd, the 
new Director of the new Department of 
Transportation, to North Carolina on 
July 26 for an appearance before the 
North Carolina World Trade Association 
in Raleigh. 

Transportation is proving to be of in- 
creasing importance to not only the 
State I represent, but to our entire 
Nation. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I think 
that the remarks made by Secretary 
meg in Raleigh are of timely interest to 
us all. 

Therefore, under unanimous consent I 
place them in the Recor at this point: 


REMARKS OF ALAN S. Boyp, SECRETARY OF 
TRANSPORTATION, BEFORE THE NORTH CARO- 
LINA WORLD TRADE ASSOCIATION, AT RALEIGH, 
N.C., JULY 26, 1967 


I am delighted to be again in North Caro- 
lina. This is a state which, like so much of 
the rest of the country, learned the hard way 
the importance of transportation. But you 
learned well. And North Carolina today is 
not only “The Good Roads State,” it is a state 
with lively new interest and pride in its ports 
and their potential. And it is a state whose 
cities, I am told, are beginning to face 
squarely the problems of urban transporta- 
tlon. Where urban affairs are concerned, yours 
is the happy opportunity to be able to plan 
intelligently before your problems become 
too large. 

The last time I made a speech in North 
Carolina was in March of last year, when I 
was Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation. Public officials probably shouldn’t 
be allowed to quote themselves, but I would 
like to recall some things I said that day. 

The Department of Transportation hadn't 
been approved by Congress then, and I said: 
“We cannot deal with the total transporta- 
tion system unless we have a department 
which will coordinate the various agencies 
involved in it.” I said also that the federal 
agencies concerned with transportation 
seemed to be “going off in all directions 
without any relationship to each other.” 

And I said that if a Department of Trans- 
portation were established, and if its pro- 
gram were effective, “The expenditure would 
be the greatest investment this country has 
ever made.” 

Well, gentlemen, the Department of Trans- 
portation will be four months old next week. 
It is early for me to make sweeping promises. 
But I do say this. We are beginning to deal 
with transportation as a total system, and I 
think our program will be effective. 

And one reason it will be effective is that 
we know we have no monopoly on solutions. 
I have said many times that the new Depart- 
ment of Transportation does not intend to 
try to solve problems that private industry 
can and will solve. The same policy will ap- 
ply to state and local governments. There is 
& new understanding in Washington of how 
the federal government should work as a 
partner of state and local governments to 
help improve life for our citizens. 

Call this “creative federalism,” if you will; 
or call it simply cooperation. It is the kind 
of approach to which North Carolinians have 
always responded. It is no accident, I’m sure, 
that the first segment of highway to be 
opened to traffic in the Appalachian regional 
system is in North Carolina. And it is widely 
known that North Carolina helped set the 
pace for the nation in construction of the 
Interstate Highway system, another great 
federal-state undertaking. 

On March 30, 1967, President Johnson 
signed the executive order which brought the 
Department of Transportation into exist- 
ence. The President gave me some specific 
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instructions as to what the Department 
should begin immediately to do. There were 
five general items. Two of them had to do 
with transportation safety and the threat 
which transportation systems pose to the 
quality of our environment. 

The President said also that I should—and 
I quote: 

“Enhance our foreign trade through im- 
proved connections with the larger systems 
of world transportation; 

“Call upon the technological genius of this 
country to provide better roads and high- 
ways, vehicles which do not pollute the at- 
mosphere, faster and more efficient modes of 
transportation; and 

“Assist, in cooperation with the Agency for 
International Development, the less fortu- 
nate nations of this world to overcome their 
critical transportation problems.” 

Those are three tasks. Improve our ca- 
pacity for international trade. Employ the 
latest technology in our transportation sys- 
tems; and help developing nations with their 
transportation problems. I would like to tell 
you today how I think those three tasks are 
related, and how performing them will help 
the United States, including North Carolina. 

In the Department of Transportation, our 
responsibilities do not stop at the water's 
edge. Neither do the interests of the trans- 
portation officials and the transportation in- 
dustry of North Carolina. If they did, you 
would have far less interest in your ports 
and you would not be nearly as concerned as 
you are about connecting your ports with 
the central and western areas of your state. 

North Carolinians have understood the im- 
portance of international trade since colonial 
times, when your state exported naval stores, 
tobacco and other products of this richly 
endowed state, The tradition persists, with 
your governors and business leaders working 
to make North Carolina an exporter to the 
world. 

Now let me take one of those instructions 
I have from the President. Technical assist- 
ance, or foreign aid, is a subject from which 
too many Americans turn too fast. They miss 
one crucial point about foreign aid. Our ef- 
fort to expand foreign trade is tied in large 
measure to our success in helping the devel- 
oping nations of the world achieve a high 
enough level of prosperity to purchase our 


ods. 

Transportation’s role is vital to the pros- 
perity of these nations. The Agency for In- 
ternational Development in the State De- 
partment administers the technical assist- 
ance program of the United States. We of the 
new Department of Transportation intend to 
become the major transportation advisor to 
the Agency for International Development. 
We will consolidate the technical assistance 
functions of the various agencies that have 
provided transportation advice to the Agency 
for International Development in the past. 
This undertaking, we feel, will bring about 
economies in the technical assistance pro- 
grams and, most importantly, will help as- 
sure the orderly development of transporta- 
tion in the developing nations. 

By no means am I suggesting that we in- 
tend to help each nation develop quickly a 
full-scale transportation system, In some 
cases, it may, in fact, appear that we are 
doing just the opposite, There may be times 
when a developing nation wants a new net- 
work of four-lane highways while we will 
argue instead for simply marking shipping 
routes on natural waterways. There may be 
times when a developing nation wants to 
establish an airline system, only to find us 
arguing that it should buy a fleet of buses 
instead. In short, we intend to apply to those 
technical assistance programs which involve 
transportation the same standards of econ- 
omy, coordination and orderliness that we 
believe should apply to public transporta- 
tion expenditures in the United States. 

The President instructed me also to assure 
that the most advanced technology that is 
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available is used in the continuing develop- 
ment of transportation within the United 
Stites. We have thought a lot in our Depart- 
ment about how to accomplish this goal. 
Again, our thinking has not stopped at the 
waters’ edge. 

Let us suppose that a Western European 
nation has developed a high-angle take-off 
airplane that would be ideal for short-range 
passenger operations in our crowded North- 
east—or that might be ideal, for that mat- 
ter, for passenger operations between Raleigh 
and Charlotte, or between either of those 
cities and the Piedmont Triad of Greensboro, 
Winston-Salem and High Point, Or let us sup- 
pose that another nation has developed a 
mew type of high-speed ground transporta- 
tion system in which an American corpora- 
tion or a group of American cities might be 
interested. 

Why should we in the United States not 
take advantage of those advanced transpor- 
tation technologies in other nations, in re- 
turn for their taking advantage of our ad- 
vancements? In the Department of Trans- 
portation we are establishing a small orga- 
nization which we are calling the Office of 
Industrial Cooperation. Its job is to learn, 
by all available means, what transpor- 
tation technology developed abroad would 
be of value in this country. And its job is 
to work out the agreements which I believe 
can lead to significant economies of both 
time and money as we in this nation seek to 
solve our transportation problems. 

In some cases the Office of Industrial Co- 
operation will be looking for simple interna- 
tional exchanges of technical data. In others 
it will seek contract agreements—always re- 
ciprocal—which could lead to joint research, 
joint development and perhaps even joint 
production of transportation systems, The 
benefits are obvious. Millions of dollars are 
spent each year in this nation for transporta- 
tion research and development, and simi- 
larly large amounts are spent in other devel- 
oped nations. If we pool our resources, every 
nation involved can profit. 

In the early stages of this undertaking, 
no doubt most of our efforts will be directed 
teward cooperation with the Western Euro- 
pean nations and Japan. But we will not 
ignore other natlons—the Soviet Union, for 
example. We in the Department of Transpor- 
tation are perfectly willing to talk to the 
Russians if we can take advantage of some 
of their transportation advances. Soviet 
achievements in cold-weather transportation, 
in the use of lighter-than-air craft, in tun- 
neling techniques for subway construction 
are well known in the transportation com- 
munity. Wherever there is something to be 
taught about transportation technology, we 
in the Department of Transportation are 
willing to make the effort to learn. 

The military establishments of the West- 
ern nations have tried many times in recent 
years—but usually with little success—to co- 
operate in the development of new weapons 
and new military vehicles. Security require- 
ments and, sometimes, mere petty national- 
istic jealousies have hampered those efforts. 
We in the transportation business are free of 
many of those concerns. So the Department 
of Transportation is prepared to cooperate 
with other nations in transportation de- 
velopment because we feel an obligation to 
the American taxpayer to do so, 

President Johnson instructed the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to use its resources 
for the enhancement of foreign trade. Trans- 
portation is only a servant, but its services 
are vital to international trade. Our techni- 
cal assistance program and our industrial 
cooperation program are, we think, key ele- 
ments of our broad effort to facilitate trade 
through better transportation systems and 
techniques. 

And now let me turn to one additional 
phase of our international trade effort within 
the Department of Transportation. It is an 
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undertaking which, I'm sure, some of you 
will consider more pertinent, and closer to 
home. I am told that in 1966, the total 
world trade of North Carolina reached a 
level of well over a billion dollars. That is a 
remarkable achievement. It reflects the en- 
ergy and the progressive spirit which have 
long existed in North Carolina and which 
exist today. 

But your manufacturers have a problem— 
& problem common to industries all over 
the nation. Too many American manufac- 
turers, large and small, stay out of import 
and export trade simply because of the com- 
plexities and the cost of the paperwork in- 
volved in international trade. These costs 
sometimes reduce profits to the point that 
producers can’t afford foreign trade. 

The problem is recognized at the highest 
level of the Federal Government. In March 
President Johnson said, and I quote: 

“We have mounted a sizeable Government- 
industry program to expand exports; yet we 
allow a mountain of red tape paperwork to 
negate our efforts.” 

The Department of Transportation is re- 
sponsible for attacking this mountain, and 
we have formed within the Department an 
Office of Facilitation, which is hard at work. 
In short order we will be proposing changes 
which would reduce the paperwork now 
necessary to international trade. We also are 
considering a great variety of ideas which 
look toward facilitating the movement of 
both people and merchandise as they travel 
across borders and as they shift from one 
kind of transportation system to another. 
One of the real values of this facilitation ef- 
fort is that it will help the small interna- 
tional shipper as well as the large one, the 
vacationer as well as the veteran business- 
man traveler. 

In preparation for this trip I read some 
history—some North Carolina history. I 
learned about your “Old Plank Road” from 
Fayetteville to Forsyth County—the longest 
plank road ever built, a technological marvel 
of its day. I was reminded that North Caro- 
lina’s Outer Banks are the birthplace of avia- 
tion. And someone pointed out to me a re- 
markable old law from North Carolina’s 
colonial days. It is the Road Law of the year 
1745. It provided that all new roads should 
be built to the nearest boat landing. 

In a way, that is what the Department of 
‘Transportation is all about. We do not rec- 
ommend that all your roads be constructed 
in such a way as to connect with other sys- 
tems of transportation. But we are at least 
as aware today as North Carolina’s colonial 
governors were in the 18th Century of the 
necessity for coordinating transportation 
systems from running off in all directions. 
International trade, especially, requires the 
coordination of transportation systems. I 
hope your interest in international trade 
indicates an interest also in the tasks of co- 
ordination and cooperation which the De- 
partment of Transportation has begun. 


THE ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM AND 
ITS VALUE AS AN ANTIRIOT 
WEAPON 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent controversy over the causes un- 
derlying the civil disorders which have 
erupted throughout our country is reason 
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for grave concern on the part of Con- 
gress. Some have suggested that our na- 
tional antipoverty effort is at fault. To my 
mind, this charge is spurious at best and 
tends to weaken and discredit one of our 
most successful domestic programs. 

In my own State of Rhode Island in 
the city of Providence, the antipoverty 
agency, Progress for Providence, Inc., 
played an active and truly significant 
role in helping to squelch civil disorder 
and was publicly recognized for its ef- 
forts toward averting a major outbreak 
by the highly esteemed mayor of Provi- 
dence, Joseph A. Doorley, Jr. 

However, the work of the antipoverty 
agencies with respect to civil disorder is 
not restricted to a temporary policing 
action. Sargent Shriver, Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, has 
made it abundantly clear that the pur- 
pose of his agency is to prevent riots by 
eliminating their long-range causes and 
not to foment them by provocative ac- 
tions on the part of antipoverty workers. 
In that regard, I have recently come into 
possession of an instruction dated July 
20, 1967, which Mr. Shriver sent to all 
OEO regional directors. I would like to 
place it in the Recor for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues. I would also like 
to insert into the Recorp an excerpt from 
the Providence Journal containing a 
tribute to the staff of Progress for Provi- 
dence for their assistance in the restora- 
tion of law and order during recent dis- 
turbances. 

The material referred to above follows: 

MAYOR Pays SPECIAL TRIBUTE 

Mayor Joseph A. Doorley Jr., at the request 
of a group of South Providence citizens, paid 
special tribute yesterday to a group of city 
employees and community leaders for their 
continuous work in South Providence and for 
assisting in the restoration of law and order 
after the disturbances in that area last week. 

In a prepared press release, the mayor said 
that he had a two-hour meeting yesterday 
with a group of South Providence citizens to 
discuss housing, employment and human re- 
lations. 

A representative group of the force which 
assisted the Providence Police Department 
during the disorders attended the meeting, 
Mayor Doorley said, and made a number of 
comments and suggestions “concerning the 
state of affairs in South Providence today.” 

Those to whom the mayor paid special 
tribute are the detached workers and staff of 
Progress for Providence, Inc., Cleo Lachapelle, 
director of community service for Progress 
for Providence; the Rev. Herbert O. Edwards, 
executive director; Carl Smith and the en- 
tire staff of the Providence Human Relations 
Commission; the Rev. Henry Shelton, direc- 
tor of the Inner City Apostolate of the Dio- 
cese of Providence; the Rev. Alan Mason, 
John F. Cicilline, the mayor's administrative 
assistant, and the many other volunteers 
who assisted in restoring law and order in 
the city last week. 

TWX TO ALL REGIONAL DIRECTORS 

Please get this message out at once to all 
CAPs in your region and be sure that all 
CAP employees are made fully aware of its 
contents. Message follows: 

“Recent cases of violent protest and riots 
have led to unfounded and irresponsible 
charges that anti-poverty programs and of- 
ficials have caused such violence. You and I 
know that the over-all anti-poverty program 
has turned out to be probably the best anti- 
riot weapon ever devised. Through all OEO 
programs we have provided the disadvan- 
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taged and previously inarticulate citizens of 
many communities an opportunity for self- 
help and for self-expression. We have started 
to eliminate the basic causes for unrest and 
impatience. In numerous cases, local anti- 
poverty officials have been particularly help- 
ful in stopping or minimizing violence in 
situations where tempers had almost reached 
the breaking point. Over and over again, we 
have stressed the firm policy of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity not to permit the use 
of Federal funds for any activities that are 
contrary to law or are partisan in nature. 
In the very rare circumstances where this 
policy has been violated, we have acted forth- 
rightly in correcting the situation and in 
reprimanding or punishing the offender. Soon 
after the enactment of the 1966 amendments 
to the Economic Opportunity Act, you were 
sent an explanation of the new “anti-riot” 
provision adopted by the Congress. On June 
8, 1967, CAP Director Theodore Berry issued 
CAP Memorandum No. 65 as a reminder of 
this anti-riot amendment. You were remind- 
ed that “the initial and primary responsibil- 
ity for enforcement of Section 1201 (anti- 
riot amendment) rests with the local grantee 
agencies responsible for those projects.” That 
remains true and I must look to you for full 
implementation of this OEO policy. 

“Lest there be any misunderstanding about 
what OEO policy has been and continues to 
be, let me make it unmistakably clear once 
again. There will be absolute insistence that 
every OEO employee and every employee of 
an OEO grantee scrupulously avoid and re- 
sist participation by OEO-funded resources 
in any activities which threaten public order 
in any community. I shall insist upon im- 
mediate and full penalties for any indi- 
viduals found guilty of wrong behavior in 
this connection. Furthermore, I shall insist 
upon the withholding of OEO funds from 
any grantee or delegate agency which is 
shown to be encouraging or tolerating such 
behavior. 

“We must not, and will not, permit the 
reckless behavior of any individual or group 
to jeopardize the continued existence of the 
OEO programs which have started to bring 
hope and escape from poverty for millions of 
Americans. Your personal assistance in see- 
ing to it that this policy is fully understood 
and scrupulously followed is deeply appre- 
ciated. 

“SARGENT SHRIVER, 
“Director.” 


ARAB AGITATORS MEDDLE IN U.S. 
POLITICS 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it appears 
that most Arab organizations are at- 
tempting to influence U.S. foreign policy 
with lies and false propaganda. 

The Palestine Arab Delegation’s arti- 
cles appear in such anti-semitic publi- 
cations as Common Sense and Gerald L. 
K. Smith’s, The Cross and the Flag. The 
Palestine Arab Delegation also main- 
tains relations with the Neo-Nazi Na- 
tional Renaissance Party. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues an article written by James H. 
Sheldon for the August 10, 1967, edition 
of the American Examiner. 

The article follows: 
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ARAB AGITATORS MEDDLE IN U.S, Pourrics 
(By James H. Sheldon) 

On June 21, the Palestine Arab Delegation 
(N. T., N.Y.) wired President Lyndon B. 
Johnson: 

“We were greatly disappointed by your 
statement today ... the peace you seek is a 
Zionist imposed peace permi the treach- 
erous aggressors retain fruit of their criminal 
war... this dangerous U.S. policy will... 
liquidate United States interests in the Mid- 
dle East.” 

This telegram was released to the press and 
sent to a fairly extensive mailing list which 
the Palestine Arab Delegation maintains. The 
Arab delegation further charged, untruth- 
fully, that President Johnson had employed 
“Sixth fleet electronic devices to destroy the 
effectiveness of the Egyptian radar system,” 
thus making possible the Israeli air victory 
over Nasser’s hosts. The wire ended with a 
demand that the President “extricate the 
United States Middle East policy from the 
tentacles of the Zionist political octopus.” 

A similar telegram was sent to Senate For- 
eign Relations Chairman “William J. Full- 
bright” (his name was misspelled in the 
press release) and a number of other Sen- 
ators and Congressmen. “You joined the 
politicians captive of the Zionist political 
octopus,” this insolent wire declared. 

“United States politicians consistently be- 
trayed the good name and best interest of the 
United States for the Jewish vote and other 
considerations,” the message impudently 
continued. 

It is difficult to realize that a “delegation” 
representing an important official Arab 
agency would dare mix into American do- 
mestic affairs in this way—but that is pre- 
cisely what the Palestine Arab Delegation 
has done and it is evidently proud of its 
work, for it distributed news releases to all 
who could be persuaded to read, 

The Palestine Arab Delegation is in fact 
the local agency of the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee for Palestine, an international Arab orga- 
nization formed at Cairo in 1946, under the 
chairmanship of the ineffable Grand Mufti 
Mohammad Amin el Husseini—the same 
noisome personage who had earlier served as 
Hitler’s advisor on “the liquidation of the 
Jewish question.” The Mufti’s committee 
maintains Offices in Egypt, Syria, Lebanon 
and Iraq besides its overseas representatives 
in the United States and elsewhere. 

The Palestine Arab Delegation is regis- 
tered with the Department of Justice as a 
foreign agent, and in its official statement it 
declares that one of its purposes is “to win 
sympathy and understanding of the Ameri- 
can government and people.” If propaganda 
such as the above is a way of “winning sym- 
pathy,” then we think it is long since time 
for the Grand Mufti to be permanently re- 
tired to the ranks of other criminals of 
World War II. 

Ostensibly, of course, the primary purpose 
of this “delegation” is to represent the 
Mutfti’s committee before the various organs 
of the United Nations. Actually, most of its 
work seems to have consisted of issuing in- 
discriminate attacks upon any Americans 
who happen to be friends of Israel (includ- 
ing myself). 

As I have pointed out in earlier editions 
of this column, this “delegation” maintains 
relations with some of the most undesirable 
elements on the American political scene. 
Not long ago, its postage meter was used to 
distribute a mailing of James H. Madole’s 
National Renaissance Party Bulletin—a pub- 
lication of a group described in a staff report 
of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee as avowedly neo-nazi in character. 
(An earlier issue of the same publication 
had carried the headline: “Adolf Hitler: The 
George Washington of Europe”). 

In its December 26, 1965, report to the 
Foreign Agents Section of the Justice De- 
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partment, the delegation lists amongst its 
activities a “lecture by Benjamin H, Freed- 
man, evaluation of the appointment by 
President Lyndon Baines Johnson of the 
Supreme Court Justice Arthur Goldberg as 
the ambassador from the United States to 
the United Nations.” Freedman, although 
born a Jew, has long been an ardent advo- 
cate of anti-Israel causes, and the financier 
of full-page advertisements attacking Israel 
and Zionism, 

Long articles issued by this “delegation” 
have been reprinted in Common Sense, the 
vicious anti-Jewish hate sheet printed in 
New Jersey, and in Gerald L. K. Smith's anti- 
Semitic monthly, The Cross and the Flag. 

In short, it is time to ask the question 
whether the United States has any obligation 
to longer tolerate this kind of hate propa- 
ganda and this kind of attack upon our 
elected statesmen, at the hands of a foreign 
agency financed by the Grand Mufti’s com- 
mittee. 

This country welcomes representatives of 
all responsible nations and political agen- 
cies—but they must function within reason- 
able limits. There is serious reason to believe 
that this kind of intervention in our domestic 
affairs goes far beyond the purposes for which 
the Palestine Arab Delegation is registered, 
and it is time that the appropriate law en- 
forcement agencies gave the subject a thor- 
ough investigation. 

The activities of the New York office of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization likewise 
require an airing. The Palestine Liberation 
Organization, as most of our readers know, 
is the official agency of the Arab League 
states which has been engaged in org 
guerrilla bands in the Middle East. It is 
headed by Ahmad Shukairy, who some 
months ago said: “It is our purpose to destroy 
Tel Aviv.” This outfit also disgorges great 
quantities of printed propaganda, helps line 
up the support of Arab students in the 
United States behind Nasser’s projects, and 
addresses itself to the people of our country 
on the radio and through television, and by 
a campaign of letters to the editors of our 
newspapers. 

We wonder what would happen if the 
Zionists attempted to set up an office in Cairo 
to advise Nasser on the shortcomings of his 
foreign policy, as the Palestine Arab Dele- 
gation has seen fit to do with respect to our 
statesmen? We wonder what would happen 
if an organization devoted to setting up 
guerrilla bands for the purpose of fighting 
against Nasser were to try to set up an office 
in Damascus? Obviously, such tion 
is ridiculous in the extreme. Is it not equally 
obvious that the time has come for our coun- 
try to give a second look at some of the 
strange propagandists who represent official 
Arab causes here? 


THE CRITICAL HOSPITALS SPEAK 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee has reported one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation to come 
before this House this session, the Part- 
nership for Health Amendments of 
1967 (H.R. 6418). This is the adminis- 
tration’s major health proposal for this 
session as amended to include the ur- 
gently needed “hospital emergency as- 
sistance” program. 
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Of all the features of this excellent 
bill, none is more important than this 
provision which will help critically over- 
burdened hospitals in the Nation over- 
come grave deficiencies in their facilities 
and services—deficiencies that deprive 
the communities they serve of needed 
health care and thus jeopardize the pub- 
lic health, safety, and welfare. 

The committee’s report—House Re- 
port No. 538, pages 26-28—sets forth 
persuasively not only the need for the 
program but an explanation of the way 
that its modest $58 million authorization 
will deal with these critical hospital sit- 
uations. 

But the most persuasive and compel- 
ling arguments of all are in the letters 
that I have received from the officials 
of the hospitals themselves—the dedi- 
cated men and women who are daily 
wrestling with the frustration of trying 
to provide adequate health care with 
inadequate tools. 

Before reading a selection of these let- 
ters into the Recorp, I want to point out 
that the most striking characteristic of 
these problem hospitals is that the, are 
found in all types of communities, large 
and small, in all sections of our Nation. 
They are not the result of any failure in 
the existing aid program. They are pri- 
marily the product of extremely rapid 
and unexpected shifts in population and 
unforeseen local economic changes. 

The survey of critical hospitals re- 
leased last year by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shows 
that 69, or about 40 percent of what was, 
at that time, 143 critical hospitals in the 
Nation, were located in the South. 

An analysis shows that the smallest 
southern community with a critical hos- 
pital had a population of under 450, the 
largest had a population of over 100,000 
but the median population for all the 
communities involved was just under 
5,700. Clearly, this is a problem that cuts 
across the entire spectrum of American 
social, economic, geographic, and politi- 
cal life and, for that reason, the “hos- 
pital emergency assistance” program 
has been tailored to cut across that spec- 
trum, too, and reach into every situa- 
tion where its help is needed. It is neither 
a big city program, nor a rural program. 
It is a national program to meet a na- 
tional problem. 

The distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama, the Honorable Lister HILL, has 
proposed legislation strengthening and 
expanding the existing Hill-Burton pro- 
gram, which comes up for renewal next 
year. Over the past 20 years, Hill-Burton 
has been one of the most successful Fed- 
eral aid programs of all time and I am 
proud to have sponsored Senator HILL’S 
new legislation in the House. If this con- 
cept of Senator HILr’s is adopted next 
year, I believe that we will have the tools 
to prevent the development of “critical 
hospitals” in the future. In fact, if the 
administration, which has repeatedly 
promised to come forward with recom- 
mendations in this area, had pressed Mr. 
HILL's formula 3 years ago, the emer- 
gency program in the “Partnership for 
Health Amendments” would not have 
been necessary. It is necessary, however, 
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and we must help these critical hospitals 
now. 

But let the hospitals speak for them- 
selves: 

JASPER COMMUNITY HOSPITAL, 
Jasper, Ala., July 6, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am very much in- 
terested in your position entitled “Many Hos- 
pitals Worse Off Than Patients” as per article 
in the Birmingham Post Herald today. 

We have a non-profit Hospital of 54 beds, 
46 of which are located in a three story build- 
ing erected in 1923, which while fire con- 
trolled, is classified as a non-fireproof build- 
ing and which inspite of the fact that we 
have spent about one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in a renovation program the State Board 
of Health wants us to replace at a cost of 
one million dollars of which we have been 
offered grants totaling 80% of the cost. 

Since this is a depressed area we must 
accept many indigent patients and since any 
monies for indigent care come through the 
County Board of Revenue they funnel all of 
it to the County owned Hospital, and we 
must absorb our loss which is pretty hard to 
do. We have a $200,000.00 mortgage on our 
new wing and part of renovation cost of the 
old building, we have tried to get the holder 
of this mortgage to advance us the $200,000.00 
we will need to match offered grants, and 
since our Hospital is located on a full block 
in a desirable location, we would when our 
new building is built have a modern Hospital 
worth well over two million dollars for a loan 
of $400,000.00, but our request was turned 
down. We have also contacted several insur- 
ance companies but they don’t want to put 
money in a hospital. 

I know that we can repay a four hundred 
thousand dollar loan on a 20 to 30 year basis, 
and that our building will be needed as a 
hospital and the need will increase as the 
years pass, also it could be turned into an 
extended care facility or nursing home if 
necessary. 

I have gone to great length to show you 
just why I feel that the bill you are pushing 
is a must. We have the potentialities but pri- 
vate capital is not interested. 

I congratulate you on your foresight and 
even though it may not come in time to help 
us, it can and will help hundreds of other 
badly needed hospitals who are in the same 
financial bind that we are. 

Sincerely, 
W. W. Brewer, 
Administrator. 
GREENVILLE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Greenville, S.C., February 17, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN OTTINGER: Thank you 
kindly for your prompt and informative let- 
ter of February 9 relative to HR 4773. 

Your understanding and concern for meet- 
ing the growing crises of inadequate and 
over-crowded hospitals is greatly appreciated. 
The proliferation of federal and other pro- 
grams has created a demand for hospital 
services beyond the capacity of many hos- 
pitals to provide such services. Medical care 
programs designed to enhance and introduce 
new services are needed, of course, in order 
that the gap between medical knowledge and 
what is available may be shortened. However, 
introduction of new service programs must 
necessarily include parallel consideration for 
adequate and sufficient facilities. All elements 
of a program must be evaluated to assure an 
effective and efficient plan. You are to be 
commended for your insight into a real na- 
tional hospital dilemma. 

I wish to state some pertinent information 
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regarding our particular situation at Green- 
ville General Hospital: 

a. The South Carolina State Plan lists 
Greenville General Hospital with 556 general 
care beds excluding psychiatry (25 psychi- 
atric beds). Of the 556 beds, there are 359 
(64.5%) which are non-conforming accord- 
ing to USPHS minimum standards, leaving 
only 197 conforming beds. 

b. Greenville General Hospital actually has 
600 beds in use excluding psychiatry. In 
addition, another 34 beds have been set up 
in non-patient areas. 

c. During the month of January 1967, 
Greenville General Hospital had from 5-40 
patients per day in non-patient areas. 

d. Greenville General Hospital had a high 
adult census of 644 on January 26, 1967. 

e. Greenville General Hospital has had an 
average adult occupancy rate over 90% for 
several months. 

f. Greenville General Hospital had an av- 
erage occupancy rate for medical and surgi- 
cal floors of 95.2% for the last three months 
in 1966. Some nursing units frequently ex- 
perienced over 100% occupancy during this 
period. 

g. Fourteen new doctors entered private 
practice in Greenville County during 1966. 

h. In 1966, Greenville County had a popu- 
lation of 230,000. The medium projection for 
1970 is 256,000. 

i. Greenville General Hospital now serves 
a medical market population of approxi- 
mately 500,000 people. Approximately 25% 
of our admissions come from surrounding 
counties in the Piedmont Region of South 
Carolina and parts of North Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Tennessee. 

j. Before July 1. 1966, Greenville General 
Hospital averaged 90 patients per day over 
65 years of age. Now we are averaging 130 
patients per day over 65 years of age. We 
have experienced an increase of 44% in Medi- 
care patients since July 1, 1966. 

k. In 1965, there were 14,900 people in 
Greenville County over 65 years of age. The 
medium projection for 1975 is 21,100 people 
in the County over 65 years of age. 

1. Greenville General Hospital has waited 
for Hill-Burton funds for three years and it 
may still be one or two years before federal 
funds will become available. Local funds are 
available but quite limited. 

I have written to our Representative, Hon- 
orable Robert T. Ashmore and our Senators, 
Honorable Strom Thurmond and Honorable 
Ernest F. Hollings to express our interest in 
your Bill and request their support for its 


Sincerely, 
WILLIAM L, YATES, 
Director of Planning Services. 
GREENVILLE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Greenville, S.C., July 24, 1967. 
Hon, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: I have learned that 
Representative Richard L. Ottinger’s Hospital 
Emergency Assistance Act has been adopted 
by the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee as an amendment (section 
12) to the Administration’s “Partnership for 
Health” bill (H.R. 6418). 

I have been intensely interested in this 
program because I think it represents a 
sound approach to meeting a perplexing hos- 
pital facility dilemma without being disrup- 
tive to our long range needs and national 
health goals. Needs and resources must be 
balanced for the best public interest, but I 
believe that hospital facility needs have been 
neglected to a large extent. 

There is an increasing public expectation 
of complete health maintenance as an inte- 
gral community function in our wealthy and 
idealistic society. Our local community hos- 
pitals are being asked by society to translate 
medical science into programs of practical 
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reality. Health is a very basic ingredient for 
a productive community. Will Durant ex- 
pressed it best by saying, “the health of 
nations is more important than the wealth 
of nations.” 

It seems that we spend millions for mole- 
cules and pennies for people. Human re- 
sources must receive our utmost attention. 

The hospital’s goal is the enhancement of 
the health of all the people. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult for the hospital to 
achieve its social goals, The hospital must 
Tun its business in a capitalistic economy 
but must operate under a society which 
expects it to serve all the people, but without 
adequate financial support either for capital 
expansion or operational programs. 

Local resources must be increased for 
health purposes, but local resources are 
necessarily limited due to the tremendous 
input to the State and Federal governments, 
If we believe in good health for all the peo- 
ple, more Federal funds must be made avail- 
able to local communities in order that our 
social aims may be realized. 

I trust you will give your usual thoughtful 
study and consideration to this amendment 
and that you will favorably support 
enactment, 


Your attention to this interest and concern 


WILLIAM L. YATES, 
Director of Planning Services. 


Mercy HOSPITAL OF LAREDO, 
Laredo, Tez., July 11, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We have recently re- 
ceived information regarding the Hospital 
Emergency Assistance Amendment, which is 
to be considered by the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, during the week 
of July 10. 

We feel that this amendment would in no 
way duplicate, or compete with Hill-Burton. 
We know from experience that Hill-Burton 
-cannot furnish all the funds for which they 
have requests, and, in our particular case, it 
could possibly be 2 to 3 years before our re- 
quest for a grant for an addition to our hos- 
‘pital would again be considered. 

Our hospital is in urgent need of an ex- 
pansion to provide an intensive care unit, 
physical therapy department, and a 25 bed 
psychiatric nursing division, in addition to 
enlarging various ancillary departments. We 
recently were eliminated from being con- 
sidered for a grant, and a loan, under the 
Economic Development Administration, be- 
cause of the shortage of funds provided to 
this program. In our particular situation, we 
are the only hospital within a radius of 100 
miles, serving a trade area of approximately 
150,000 people, and the need for our expan- 
sion program is urgent, and will become more 
critical in the very near future. 

We urge you to give this amendment 
affirmative consideration, not only as a source 
of relief for our immediate problems, but as 
& possible help to many other hospitals 
throughout the United States. 

Sincerely, 
W. C. Conn, 
Administrator. 
WEIRTON GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Weirton, W. Va., July 24, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
‘Washington, D.C. 

Mn. PRESIDENT: On behalf of Weirton Gen- 
eral Hospital, Weirton, West Virginia, your 
support is requested on the “Partnership 
for Health” bill (H.R. 6418) and especially to 
the amendment (section 12) as adopted by 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 
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Weirton General Hospital has been desig- 
nated a critical hospital due to the fact that 
it is the only approved hospital in the com- 
munity and operated at over 100 percent oc- 
cupancy during the past two years. Addi- 
tional general and long-term care beds are 
needed for the hospital to continue to care 
for the medical needs of this community. 

Thanking you for your support and as- 
sistance in this legislation on behalf of our 
— as well as all hospitals involved, 

am 

Respectfully 3 
CHARLES A. OKEY, 
Administrator. 
WEIRTON GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Weirton, W. Va., July 24, 1967. 
Hon, RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Congressman, 25th District New York, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN OTTINGER: On behalf of 
the Board of Trustees, the community and 
myself, I wish to thank you for the tremen- 
dous effort that you have put into the pas- 
sage of the amendment (section 12), to the 
Administration’s “Partnership for Health” 
bill (H.R. 6418). 

Our hospital which is continuing to oper- 
ate at over 100 percent occupancy has re- 
mained in touch with our Senators and Con- 
gressmen. However, I shall renew this cor- 
respondence and shall also direct corre- 
spondence to The President and to The Sur- 
geon General. I have also forwarded corre- 
spondence to our State Hospital Association 
and the American Hospital Association re- 
questing their support. Copies of all corre- 
spondence shall be forwarded to your office. 

Let me say again, we appreciate most sin- 
cerely the work you have done and are con- 
tinuing to do, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. OKEY, 
Administrator. 
KENNESTONE HOSPITAL, 
Marietta, Ga., July 25, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
25th District, New York, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE OTTINGER: Your re- 
cent memorandum to Hospital Administra- 
tors—Re: Hospital Emergency Assistance 
Amendment is warmly acknowledged. 

We will be receiving very soon our final 
Long Range Planning Report from our con- 
sultant. This report is based on required 
area or community-wide health care require- 
ments that need immediate attention and to 
the year 1983. Information of this type is 
current and projects factual need for atypi- 
cal communities. 

May I take this opportunity to offer this 
report and my personal services to testify on 
behalf of this measure before your congres- 
sional committee. 

Respectfully, 
ROBERT H, SLACK, 
President. 
ST. Vincent HOSPIT. 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., July 6. 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I read with interest your pro- 
posal for “sick” hospitals, and I can assure 
you one hundred percent support from this 
Area. 

This is a 218 adult bed hospital constructed 
in 1953 to serve the northern area of New 
Mexico. Our indigent load averages about 
25%, and we cannot logically modernize 
while carrying this heavy debt—yet we are 
being pushed to do so. 

Recently E. D. Rosenfeld Associates made 
an extensive medical facilities study of this 
area. Parts of the study are now being con- 
sidered for adoption into an OEO program. 
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A bill passed by the the New Mexico Legis- 
lature, which was designed to help hospitals 
with indigents, was declared unconstitution- 
al by the State Supreme Court. 

If I can be of any assistance, please do 


not hesitate to contact me. 
Sincerely, 
GEORGE L. Boat, 
Assistant Administrator. 


RIVERSIDE HOSPITAL, 
Toledo, Ohio, May 23, 1967. 
Members of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear HONORABLE SR: We at Riverside Hos- 
pital are deeply interested in the Emergen- 
cy Federal Aid for Hospital Expansion and 
Modernization and do hereby ask your sup- 
port of such legislation, 

Sincerely, 
K. A. PEDERSEN. 


MERCY HOSPITAL, 
Toleđo, Ohio, July 14, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE OTTINGER: Enclosed 
is a copy of a report from our Toledo Hos- 
pital Planning Association which should be 
of help to you. 

Specifically for Mercy Hospital, Toledo, 
Ohio, these are some of the facts. 

We have a rated capacity by the Ohio De- 
partment of Health for 349 beds. 

We have 104 beds which are non-conform- 
ing under Part “B”, which is lack of safety 
factors. We have cd beds non-conforming 
under Part “C”, because of lack of toilet 
facilities. 

In 1966 we had an average daily census 
of 337 patients, of which 272 were adult med- 
ical and surgical patients, 25 maternity pa- 
tients and 40 pediatric patients. We state 
our capacity as 350 beds with 254 adult medi- 
cal and surgical beds, 48 pediatric, and 48 
maternity beds. So in 1966 we had a daily 
average occupancy of 107% of our adult 
medical and surgical beds. Also we keep ten 
beds for use in the hall for emergency ad- 
missions after 4:00 p.m, This is how we can 
have an average of 107% occupancy of medi- 
cal and surgical patients. 

‘The first five months of 1967 were worse. 
We had a daily average occupancy of 355 
adult and pediatric patients. This is five pa- 
tients more than our stated capacity each 
day from January through May. 

Medicare—In 1965 our percentage of pa- 
tients 65 years or older was 20% of the pa- 
tient population, Since July 1, 1966 the aver- 
age number of patients 65 years and old- 
er is 25% of the patient population. 

The following are some of our immediate 
present needs: 

1. Three hundred more parking spaces, or 
90,000 square feet of land, or a parkade. 

2. A workable percentage of occupancy 
for a hospital is 85%. Mercy Hospital has 
operated at a 97% occupancy for the past 
two years, 1965 and 1966. We have an im- 
mediate need of at least fifty more medi- 
cal and surgical beds with an increase in 
all the ancillary facilities to care for the 
patients. 

3. Our house staff, Interns and residents, 
is averaging about twenty-five physicians. 
We have need of housing for them, more 
library space, amd conference space (audi- 
torium). 

4. Need space for our Family Practice 
Clinic. 

5. Need space for a day nursery to care 
for the children of the valued employee. 

6. Need space for placement of EDP. 
equipment. 

7. Need space for administrative offices. 

We presently have a debt of one million, 
three hundred thousand dollars. This is be- 
ing paid by putting all our depreciation 
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monies toward it. We have no endowments. 

If a hospital does borrow millions to build 
or modernize, then in some way we must 
obtain the monies from the patient. This is 
not really fair to the sick, but it is our only 
means in this city to update. There is an 
additional problem. The Sisters of Mercy 
have another hospital in Toledo known as 
St. Charles Hospital, It has been running 
over 100% occupancy since about 1956. For 
the Sisters of Mercy to add two very large 
debts in order to meet the needs of the city 
of Toledo will take long and careful consid- 
eration. 

We do back your bill for the Emergency 
Assistance for Community Hospitals Serv- 
ices. We will also add a few prayers that it 
will be acceptable to the House and to the 
Senate, and appropriations made. 

I have notified the Ohio Hospital Associa- 
tion who, in turn, will notify the American 
Hospital Association about the status of this 
bill. I have also notified our Hospital Plan- 
ning Association in Toledo to give you more 
facts that you may need. I have also noti- 
fied Mr. Rhude of our Central Development 
Office to contact persons who can be of help. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sister Mary VERONA, R. S. M., 
Administrator. 


STEUBENVILLE, OHIO, 
June 27, 1967. 
RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urgently plead for passage of H.R. 6418 
“Hospital Emergency Assistance Act.” It is 
the hospital that would benefit from this 
act. In modernization, renovation, and ex- 


pansion. 
Sister Mary CARMELITA, 
Administrator, Gill Memorial Hospital. 
WARREN, OHIO, 
June 27, 1967. 
Hon, RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Board of trustees of Trumbull Memorial 
Hospital, Warren, Ohio, requests your fa- 
vorable support of Emergency Hospital As- 
sistance Act H.R, 4773 being voted in com- 
mittee June 28th. 

JOHN F. LatcHamM, 
Administrator, Trumbull Memorial 
Hospital. 
SOUTHWEST COMMUNITY HOSPITAL, 
Berea, Ohio, March 1, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L, OTTINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have learned of legislation you 
have introduced recently entitled “Hospital 
Emergency Assistance Act”. 

My opinion is that this legislation has 
merit and could be most helpful to hospitals. 

The cost of building has become astro- 
nomical for many reasons; building code 
regulations by state and city governments; 
advances in medical and hospital care 
which requires very highly trained, costly 
employees and extremely sophisticated 
equipment and procedures; high wages 
of building employees; high cost of build- 
ing materials; the need for modernized, ex- 
tensive service areas; the requirements of 
the national, state and city licensing and 
approval agencies; plus many other pres- 
sures and requirements from the medical, 
nursing profession and the community. 

This hospital is confronted with building 
a new 250 to 400 bed hospital at a new, 
hospital-owned site to meet population 
growth which has doubled since 1956. This 
project is a part of community approved 
development plans by the Regional Hospi- 
tal Planning Board of Northeast Ohio. 

The project may cost as much as $12,500,- 
000.00. Hill-Burton funds may be available 
not to exceed $3,000,000.00, The hospital will 
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have available $3,000,000,00. Up to $2,000,- 
000.00 may be available from borrowing at 
high interest rates and probably would be 
required to be paid off in 20 years or less. 
The problem confronting this hospital is 
raising from some source the additional 
$4,500,000.00 to $5,000,000.00. 

The hospital now operates 180 beds. Sur- 
veys and planning programs indicate that 
to build additions to the existing hospital is 
not wise because it represents an inadequate 
base for an expanded building and the site 
is too small. Additional land is not avail- 
able at the present site. 

I wish to encourage you to pursue the 
legislation proposed as necessary to the fu- 
ture development and improvement of the 
hospital “system” in the United States. 

Very truly yours, 
Lee S. LANPHER, 


Hor, Day & FORD, 
Warren, Ohio, May 25, 1967. 

Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SR: I am writing you this letter to 
solicit your support of the “Participation for 
Health Act of 1967,” known as H.R. 6418. 

I am a member of the Board of Trustees 
of Trumbull Memorial Hospital, Warren, 
Ohio. Recently the citizens of Warren and 
community engaged in a campaign to raise 
funds for expansion of three hospitals in 
Warren. The campaign raised approximately 
$3,800,000.00 of which Trumbull Memorial 
Hospital's share was $2,200,000.00. 

The Trumbull Memorial Hospital is now 
in the process of its expansion program 
which will cost approximately $9,200,000.00. 
In addition to the funds received from the 
community campaign the hospital received 
approximately $500,000.00 from other gifts 
and bequests and it has in addition approxi- 
mately $1,500,000.00 on hand and to be 
funded. This leaves approximately $4,000,- 
000.00 which the hospital must borrow to 
complete its program. 

Increased hourly rates and benefits to the 
trade unions resulted in an increase in the 
cost of our project by $2,000,000.00 over the 
original estimate. 

Patients over 65 years of age now covered 
by Medicare are occupying 35% of our beds, 
whereas prior to the advent of Medicare the 
older patients were using only 21% of our 
beds. Our hospital is overcrowded in almost 
every department and the expansion pro- 
gram is a must for the care of the citizens 
of this community of over 70,000 people. 

Preliminary negotiations with financial in- 
stitutions interested in making long-term 
loans to hospitals reveal the best available 
interest rate at the present time is 644%. 

If H.R. 6418 Bill is passed, under the pro- 
vision of which community hospitals may 
make loans of up to 90% of the non-federal 
participation at 2½ % interest and permit 
repayment over an extended period of time, 
it would save the people of this community 
approximately 4% interest on $4,000,000.00. 
We believe that the people of this community 
have done more than their share in giving 
to the campaign recently completed and 
they need the savings which will be accom- 
plished if H.R. 6418 Bill is passed. 

There are 298 requests for Hill-Burton 
funds in the State of Ohio with over one- 
third of them in the highest priority, so that 
Ohio's allocation of funds cannot begin to 
cover hospital needs, and it has been im- 
possible for the State agency to grant up to 
one-third matching funds as provided under 
the law. 

Accordingly we strongly urge your support 
of H.R. 6418 Bill. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN Q. T. For. 
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THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK 
OF WARREN, 
Warren, Ohio, May 26, 1967. 

Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STAGGERS: I understand 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee has under consideration House of 
Representatives Bill 6418 pertaining to emer- 
gency Federal aid for hospital expansion and 
modernization. 

Iam a Trustee of Trumbull Memorial Hos- 
pital of Warren, Ohio, and we are currently 
in the early stages of construction of a 
$9,200,000 building program. In a commu- 
nity wide fund raising project in our com- 
munity of approximately '70,000 persons, we 
raised $3,800,000. Trumbull Memorial Hos- 
pital’s share of this fund raising effort is 
$2,200,000. We applied for Hill-Burton funds 
of $3,000,000 and because of the fact that not 
sufficient funds were available we were 
granted $1,000,000, We expect that funds 
generated from hospital operation, gifts and 
bequests will aggregate $2,000,000 and will 
leave about $4,000,000 which must be bor- 
rowed to complete our project. 

We have found in negotiating with poten- 
tial lenders that the best available interest 
rate at the present time is 644%. If H.R. 6418 
is favorably considered, it would save the 
community almost 4% interest on approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 over a period of 20 years 
which we expect would be necessary to amor- 
tize the debt. 

I believe that loans at favorable interest 
rates made available by the Federal govern- 
ment can be of substantial benefit to com- 
munities striving to provide expanded hos- 
pital facilities at times when building costs 
have risen sharply and although the com- 
munity has responded generously private 
contributions are insufficient to keep pace 
with the tremendous expansion necessary to 
provide adequate medical facilities, 

Your support of this measure will be very 
gratefully appreciated by those of us inter- 
ested in improved medical care and modern 
facilities at the lowest possible cost which 
ultimately must be paid by the patient and 
his family. 

Yours very truly, 
L. E. BAUGHMAS, President. 
TRUMBULL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
Warren, Ohio, June 1, 1967. 

Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Sraccers: My purpose in 
writing to you is to urge that you give active 
support to the “Participation for Health Act 
of 1967” known as H.R. 6418. This bill would 
provide to the community hospitals of the 
country, a loan up to 90% of cost in which 
the federal government does not participate. 
Interest on this type of loan would be 2½ % 
and repayment would be permitted over & 
period of as long as 50 years. 

In Warren, Ohio, Trumbull Memorial Hos- 
pital, St. Joseph’s Riverside Hospital and 
Warren General Osteopathic Hospital, all 
three, collaborated last year on a community 
campaign and raised $3,800,000 from the pub- 
lic. Trumbull Memorial’s building and ex- 
pansion program alone will cost approxi- 
mately $9,200,000. Of this amount, Hill-Bur- 
ton funds will cover $1,000,000. Trumbull 
Memorial’s share of the community campaign 
will equal $2,200,000, and we have gifts and 
bequests amounting to $500,000 and cash on 
hand and to be funded of $1,500,000 which 
leaves approximately $4,000,000 to be bor- 
rowed to complete our program at Trumbuil 
Memorial. 

Our discussions with financial institutions 
that would make long-term loans to hospitals 
such as ours, reveal that the best available 
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interest rate at the present time is 644%. We 
certainly would like to save the people of 
this community 33 % interest on $4,000,000 
over the period of years it will take to repay 
our loan. While we have applied for addi- 
tional Hill-Burton funds to which we feel 
we are entitled, the State of Ohio alone has 
298 requests for Hill-Burton funds of which 
one-third are in the highest priority, so the 
chances of our receiving additional allocation 
of funds are not good. The State agency has 
therefore been unable to grant up to one- 
third matching funds as contemplated under 
the law. 

The record of this community will indi- 
cate that they have done an outstanding job 
in providing excellent hospital facilities up 
to the present. Three different public cam- 
paigns over the past 15 years, plus the as- 
sistance of Hill-Burton funds and gifts have 
made this possible. Soaring costs as a result 
of increased hourly rates and benefits de- 
manded by the trade unions, have made our 
financing task much more severe. The passage 
of Medicare means that 65 year and older 
patients now occupy over one-third of our 
beds whereas prior to Medicare they only 
used about one-fifth. 

The hospitals of this community as is the 
case with others, I know, are facing a difficult 
task and need all the assistance they can 
get. H.R. 6418 would be a great help over the 
long pull and we certainly hope it will be 


Sincerely yours, 
T. S. Lone, 
Member of the Board of Trustees. 
THE Louis BERKMAN Co., 
Steubenville, Ohio., June 21, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Longworth House Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN OTTINGER: The capacity 
of our hospitals in this area is not sufficient 
to adequately handle the service required. 

Increasing population together with local 
economic conditions have made it difficult to 
keep pace with the expansion needed to al- 
leviate this condition. 

It would greatly assist all of us in solving 
this serious problem, if the amendment to 
the “Partnership for Health Act of 1967,” au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to make grants and loans directly 
to “critical” hospitals, would receive con- 
gressional approval. 

May we respectfully solicit your influence 
and favorable action in connection with this 
proposed legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
Louis BERKMAN. 
ST. JOSEPH Mercy HOSPITAL, 
Pontiac, Mich., May 16, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR MR. OTTINGER: As a member of the 
American Hospital Association we urge the 
passage of the Partnership for Health Act of 
1967—H.R. 6418 with the Ottinger Amend- 
ment. Passage of this bill will enable com- 
munity non-profit hospitals to solve the 
serious problem caused by inadequate facil- 
ities. Our facilities are obsolete and do not 
meet the needs of our community. 


We urge your support of H.R. 6418 and 
Part C Direct Emergency Grants and Loans 
to Critical Hospitals. 

Very truly yours, 
Sister Mary Xavier KINNEY, R. S. M., 
Administrator. 


ST. Mary or NAZARETH HOSPITAL, 
Chicago, IIl., July 6, 1967. 

Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your concern for hospitals with 
high occupancy and low financial means to 
assist in expansion and renovation was 
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brought to our attention in an article of the 
July 5, 1967, issue of the Chicago Tribune. 
May we echo your concern and congratulate 
you on your perceptiveness in locating a 
major gap in the entire federal program of 
assistance to hospitals. 

Most hospitals in the United States, and 
in particular, those serving the economically 
depressed inner core urban areas, have 
found it financially impossible to accumu- 
late the 70% or 50% matching funds re- 
quired to make use of Hill-Burton Funds, 
etc. We enthusiastically endorse your pro- 
posal and urge you to pursue it with all 
haste and perseverance. Our hospital system 
requires a practical approach, such as yours, 
if it is to survive and progress, 

If we can be of any assistance to you in 
this matter, please feel free to call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sister Many EDELBURG, C.S.F.N., 
Administrator. 


TOWNSHIP OF Dover, 
Tom Rivers, NJ., July 19, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L, OTTINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN OTTINGER: Your recent 
memorandum concerning the “Hospital 
Emergency Assistance Amendment” was 
referred to me as Vice President of the Com- 
munity Memorial Hospital in Toms River, 
NJ. 

Our hospital is urgently in need of the 
assistance that will be available under your 
proposed legislation. We presently can ac- 
commodate 127 patients by using every inch 
of space that is available. Our medical-sur- 
gical occupancy rate exceeds 100% and each 
and every month we have more than 150 
patients waiting for a bed to become avail- 
able. 

Our area is a rapidly growing community 
and county, our population having increased 
more than 100% and is still growing fast. 
Many of our citizens are “Senior Citizens” 
as indicated by our senior citizens develop- 
ments alone numbering close to 2000 units. 

We offer our help in any way possible to 
help have this very needed legislation passed 
with the hope that it will be dispensed di- 
rectly from the Federal Government. We are 
writing to Senators Case, Williams and Con- 
gressman Cahill asking their support for this 
bill 


Appreciate your keeping us informed. 
Sincerely, 
ERNEST A. BUHR, 
Deputy Mayor. 


PAUL KIMBALL HOSPITAL, 
Lakewood, NJ., May 17, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: The Paul Kimball Hospital, a non- 
profit institution serving the hospital needs 
of northern Ocean County, is vitally inter- 
ested in an amendment offered by Rep. 
Richard L. Ottinger (25th Dist.-N-Y.) to HR 
6418 entitled “Emergency Grants and Loans 
to Hospitals for Renovation, Modernization 
and Expansion.” 

Our institution has been in existence for 
50 years and is presently faced with a critical 
need for expansion of its existing facilities in 
order to meet the hospital needs of a rapidly 
mushrooming population in Ocean County. 
At the present time, and for some period in 
the past, we have been operating in excess of 
100% of rated capacity. 

Currently, we have on the drawing board 
and under consideration, a $3 million expan- 
sion program to meet our urgent and imme- 
diate needs. The local community, as well as 
surrounding communities, have made avail- 
able approximately $500,000 in contributions 
toward this expansion program. Some form 
of Federal assistance in the light of recent 
Federal health enactments is essential in or- 
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der to enable us to meet our obligation as a 
functioning hospital, 

The amendment offered by Rep. Ottinger 
indicates an existing awareness of the prob- 
lem and represents a conscientious and in- 
telligent approach to its solution. 

Would you please undertake to review this 
pending legislation and lend your active sup- 
port to it. It would be most appreciated if 
you could see fit to advise us as to any course 
of action that you are able to take in this 


Very truly yours, 
HAROLD KAPLAN, 
President, Board of Trustees. 


PAUL KIMBALL HOSPITAL, 
Lakewood, N.J., May 27, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: This hospital ts currently con- 
sidering a $3 million expansion program 
which has been geared to add new beds as 
well as to replace the basic vital hospital 
services. The hospital has conducted a suc- 
cessful building fund drive and the total 
monies made available is in the amount of 
approximately $500,000. It is quite obvious 
that some form of assistance will be neces- 
sary in order to complete this expansion 
program. 

It was indicated by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare during the 
past year that Ocean County was listed as 
one of the critical areas regarding bed needs 
to accommodate the Medicare patient. In 
addition we would like to point out that 
Ocean County has also been listed by the 
Department of Conservation and Economic 
Development of the State of New Jersey as 
being the fastest growing County in New 
Jersey showing a 39.5% increase. With these 
facts in mind, combined with a high hospital 
occupancy rate, this Community has found 
itself in dire need of expanding its hospital 
facilities and services. 

The amendment submitted by Rep. Richard 
L. Ottinger (25th Dist.-N-Y.) to HR. 6418 
entitled “Emergency Grants and Loans to 
Hospitals for Renovation, Modernization and 
Expansion” represents a conscientious and 
intelligent approach to Federal Assistance for 
hospitals. 

We respectfully request that you review 
this pending legislation and lend your active 
support to it. 

Very truly yours, 
PAUL ÄPTÈKAR, M.D., 
President, Medical Staff. 


WATERTOWN, N.Y. 


July 7,1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our Hospital is operating at 101.2 percent 
capacity which necessitates beds in all solar- 
iums and with increasing frequency, beds in 
corridors. We have architects plans for an ex- 
pansion program of 49 long-term beds and a 
replacement of 44 nonconforming beds. Our 
chances of procuring Hill-Burton funds is 
nil due to our low priority rate. Our program 
in part has been approved by the Hospital 
Review and Planning Council of New York 
State. We do not have funds to implement 
this plan. The passage of hospital emergency 
assistance amendment is imperative to assure 
our community good hospital care. 

CARLTON B. SHACNON, 
Administrator, House of the Good 
Samaritan. 


Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Putnam Community Hospital is facing an 
ever increasing bed shortage with continued 
occupancy in excess of 100 percent. This is 
due to the advent of Medicare. Our daily 
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occupancy of over age 65 patients has risen 
from 15 percent to 30-35 percent patients 
for elective surgery. A high percentage being 
over age 65 are faced with admission delays 
of 2 to 4 weeks. The introduction of your 
bill No. H.R. 15969 in the Senate at this 
time and prompt hearings in both the House 
and the Senate are vital if we are to provide 
expanded and necessary care at this hospital. 
AMBROSE LAVIGNE, 
Administrator, Putnam Community 


Hospital. 


WATERTOWN, N.Y., 
August 27, 1966. 
Hon. JACOB K. JAVITS, 
Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully request your additional ur- 
gent attention for quick passage Ottinger 
bill H.R. 15969, Emergency Hospital Assist- 
ance Act of 1966, to enable critical hospitals 
to meet expanding demands for services un- 
der new Government health programs, 

Sister Mary ENDA, RSM, 
Administrator, Mercy Hospital of Water- 
town. 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Conyers] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to note that the nomination 
of Clifford L. Alexander, Jr., by President 
Johnson, to be Chairman of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 
was confirmed by the Senate on August 
2, 1967. Mr. Alexander has long been a 
friend of mine and, based on this as- 
sociation, I can attest to his excellent 
qualifications for this important respon- 
sibility. He has served the President ex- 
tremely well as a White House assistant 
since 1964, and this experience should be 
invaluable to the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. 

Mr. Alexander takes the reins of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission at a crucial time. The Commis- 
sion has been in existence just 2 years. 
During this time, it has had consider- 
able difficulty securing an adequate staff 
to handle a far greater workload than 
originally anticipated. It appears that 
finally these problems are being resolved, 
and that the Commission is ready to 
make a meaningful contribution to the 
elimination of discrimination in hiring 
practices. As the Washington Post edi- 
torial of July 27, 1967, points out, Mr. 
Alexander has a great opportunity to 
guide this Commission into the forefront 
of civil rights progress. 

One major difficulty faced by the Com- 
mission to date has been the weak en- 
forcement powers contained in the orig- 
inal legislation. Now pending before 
Congress is a proposal to strengthen 
these enforcement powers by giving the 
Commission cease and desist order pow- 
ers. S. 1308, introduced by Senators 
CLARK and Javrrs, has been re- 
ported favorably by a Senate Labor Sub- 
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committee. An identical version to H.R. 
680, H.R. 10065, passed the House over- 
whelmingly last year. Because I believe 
that the machinery contained in this leg- 
islation could well serve as a model in 
the fair housing area. I offered such an 
amendment to the omnibus Civil Rights 
Act of 1966 and was gratified when the 
House of Representatives accepted this 
amendment. I am also pleased that the 
housing provision of the omnibus civil 
rights bill of 1967 contains the same en- 
forcement provisions in its title on fair 
housing, indicating full acceptance of 
this concept by the administration. 

I urge the Congress to act favorably on 
this equal employment opportunity leg- 
islation so that Clifford Alexander and 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission are enabled to meet the ex- 
pectations of the minority communities 
of the United States. 

At this point in the Recor, I include 
several newspaper articles which attest 
to the overwhelmingly favorable response 
to the appointment of Mr. Alexander 
from all quarters: 

[From the Amsterdam (N.Y.) News, July 8, 
1967] 
Roy WILKINS Laups L. B. J. ON ALEXANDER 

In a telegram to President Johnson follow- 
ing appointment of Clifford L, Alexander as 
chairman of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, NAACP Executive Direc- 
tor Roy Wilkins said: “There has been a kind 
of tradition that entrusting the leadership of 
an agency enforcing civil rights to a Negro 
may be indiscreet. 

“This tradition has now been struck a 
timely blow. My associates in the NAACP join 
me in renewing our pledge of vigorous and 
critical support of the EEOC as it moves 
ahead under Chairman Alexander.” 

Mr. Wilkins also commented that “the new 
chairman brings with him youth, dedication 
and intelligence as well as invaluable experi- 
ence as a member of your personal staff.” 


[From the Amsterdam (N.Y.) News, July 8, 
1967] 


Two Native Sons 


Two New Yorkers have recently moved into 
positions of great responsibility and chal- 
lenge. We are sure each is capable of doing 
justice to his new job, both of which are in 
the field of equal rights. 

In Washington, Clifford L. Alexander, Jr., 
has been named by President Johnson as the 
new chairman of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission. His job, subject to 
Senate confirmation, will be to head a Fed- 
eral agency in coed of Soe tad job discrimi- 
nation in 

owen Soe ee Mangum has been 
named by Governor Rockefeller as the new 
chairman of the State Commission for Hu- 
man Rights. He takes over an almost new 
agency, one that has been revised after grow- 
ing complaints over the work of the old 
agency. With emphasis on enforcement and 
broader powers in the chairmanship, the 
lingering criticism of SCHR may now die 
down. 

Mr. Alexander and Mr. both na- 
tive sons, will bring dedication and intelli- 


fit from their being at the helm. 


[From Jet magazine, July 13, 1967] 
CLIFFORD ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT’s New Bras 
FIGHTER 


President Lyndon B. Johnson's newest job 
bias buster is a sleek, handsome ex-Harlem- 
ite who boasts degrees from Ivy League 
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schools (Harvard and Yale), a White House 
counsel and top Negro member of the inner 
circle. Apprised of his nomination as the 
$27,500-a-year chairman of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) 
in Washington, D.C., Clifford Alexander, Jr., 
quipped: “It’s another challenge in my life.” 
Alexander, 33, is a banker's son. 

As the top-ranking Negro on the Presi- 
dent’s staff, Alexander, a legal counsel and 
civil rights advisor, quietly furnished the 
expertise and firsthand knowledge to pave 
the way for human relations advances. Aides 
recall how he took off-the-record assign- 
ments, such as informing Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. on statistics of the Vietnam war, to 
offset his (King's) widely reported (but in- 
accurate) figures. Alexander was a back-up 
man in framing executive orders and cam- 
paigns aimed at upgrading Negroes in gov- 
ernment, 

Alexander, the first Negro named to head 
the $6.5 million, 281-staff anti-bias group, 
matches his Harvard honor record, his Yale 
Law School background and a medley of 
hard-hitting legal posts with mounting dis- 
crimination in industry and labor unions. 
“The President has faith in me,” said Alex- 
ander. And I'll do the job.” 

Modest and slow to anger, Alexander's 
poised countenance often is taken as a sign 
of meekness. Friends regard the young 
scholar as competent and able not only in 
the world of law and politics but also in 
administration. 


{From the Washington Post, July 25, 1967] 
THEIR JOURNEY MARKED BY Many MILES 
(By Dorothy McCardle) 

It’s a long way from Harlem to the White 
House, but Mr. and Mrs. Clifford L. Alexander 
Jr. have made it in style. 

Today both are helping other Negroes take 
similar journeys. 

“The final gesture toward racial peace will 
have to come from the private sector,” says 
Alexander. 

Cliff Alexander’s efforts are through the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion, of which he is the new chairman. His 
wife is working as a member of the District 
of Columbia Board of Higher Education, 
which is setting up the new Federal City 
College. She has also helped organize an in- 
tegrated nursery school. 

Both agree that Government efforts such 
as these cannot alone achieve truly equal 
opportunity, and that the right to vote is 
not enough, either. 

He thinks that the current epidemic of 
racial unrest could be ended within a decade 
if the American people could suddenly see 
the “irrelevancy of color” in their relations 
with Negroes. 

Alexander blames “the age of the tube” 
for triggering violence among Negroes. 

“The opulence of American life shown on 
television makes for increased frustration 
and outbursts of discontent among Negroes,” 
he said. “TV has opened my people’s eyes to 
the discrepancies in American life as nothing 
else could do. 

“A few far-seeing industries are offering 
job programs to Negroes which provide 
courses in good grooming, mathematics, 
speech, sewing, cooking as well as job skills.” 

All industry, he says, will have to do this 
eventually, if “this generation of Negroes is 
to catch up with the rest of the Nation.” 

The Alexanders live with their two young 
children in a newly restored, three-story 
brick house on C Street behind the Capitol. 
It has every modern convenience with cen- 
tral air-conditioning. Tastefully furnished, 
the home’s walls reflect talents of Mrs. Alex- 
ander, an artist in several media, 

As President Johnson’s former Deputy 
Special Counsel, Cliff Alexander and his wife 
are frequent guests at White House social 
functions. 
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At home in his own neighborhood, Alex- 
ander keeps in touch with his people’s prob- 
lems virtually in his own back yard. Near 
him is a playground where he shoots basket- 
balls with teen-age players. Most know him 
only as a fine athlete, not as the friend and 
aide of the President. 

The Alexanders grew up together in 
Harlem. He is 33, four years older than she. 
They went through the same neighborhood 
schools, and then he went off to Harvard 
where he graduated cum laude and got his 
law degree at Yale. She went to Radcliffe to 
major in architectural sciences. 

Both have known first-hand the prejudice 
against their race, but Washington has less, 
they say. 

“Washington has welcomed us,” Alexander 

says. 
“Unless, of course, we wanted to buy a 
house in Virginia or Maryland or if I wanted 
to go to lunch at the Metropolitan Club or 
play golf at the nearby country clubs. Then 
I don’t think I would be welcome.” 

The Alexanders have two children, Eliza- 
beth, 5, and Mark, 3. 

[From the Washington Post, July 27, 1967] 
OPPORTUNITY 


The Senate Labor Committee is scheduled 
today to consider the nomination of Clifford 
L. Alexander Jr., to serve as chairman of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 
Presumably the Committee will conclude that 
he ought to have the job. He has exceptional 
qualifications for it in terms of character 
and experience; and it seems highly appro- 
priate that the chairmanship should be filled 
at this time by a Negro with genuine fervor 
for the Commission’s purposes, Mr. Alexander 
has had training for the tasks ahead of him 
as executive director of Harlem Youth Oppor- 
tunities Unlimited in New York. And his 
more recent service as an aide to President 
Johnson has undoubtedly given him some 
Knowledge of how to get things done in 
Washington. 

The EEOC has not been conspicuously 
successful to date. But it has done a good 
deal of essential preparatory spade work in 
the development of technical assistance pro- 
grams which can help employers to change 
basic hiring and promotion policies so as to 
enhance opportunities for Negroes. Equality 
of opportunity can be a reality only through 
training which enables workers to overcome 
handicaps and disadvantages of birth and 
background. The EEOC must do much more 
than a policing job; it must do an affirmative 
promotion job. This will demand of its chair- 
man much more than the charm and per- 
suasiveness Mr. Alexander has already dem- 
onstrated. It will demand drive and tough- 
ness. We hope he will bring these qualities 
to the opportunity ahead of him. 


BIOGRAPHY or CLIFFORD L. ALEXANDER, JR. 
On June 27, 1967, President Johnson an- 
nounced his attention to nominate Mr. Clif- 
ford L. Alexander, Jr., to be Chairman of the 
Sana Employment Opportunity Commission 
Stephen N. Shulman, whose term 
8 July 1. 1967. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION OF MR. ALEXANDER 
Present position 


Deputy Special Counsel to the President, 
The White House. 


Education 


A.B., Harvard University, Cum Laude, 1955. 
LL.B., Yale Law School, 1958. 
Previous experience 

Successively Deputy Special Assistant, As- 
sociate Special Counsel, and Deputy Special 
Counsel to the President, 1964 to present. 

Foreign Affairs Officer, National Security 
Council, 1963-1964. 

Private Law Practice, New York City, 1963. 

Program and Executive Director, Harlem 
Youth Opportunities Unlimited, 1962-1963. 
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Executive Director of the Manhattanville 
Hamilton Grange Neighborhood Conserva- 
tion Project, 1961-1962. 

Assistant Director Attorney for New York 
County, 1959-1961. 

Born September 21, 1933, New York City. 
Married in 1959 to Adele Logan. Two children. 
Home: 247 G Street SW., Washington, D.C. 

First Marshal of class, Harvard University. 

President, local chapter, Phi Delta Phi, 
International legal fraternity while at Yale 
Law School. 

Contributor, The Newcomers—Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans in a Changing Metropolis (by 
Oscar Handlin). 


Military data 
United States Army, 1958-1959. 


ANTIPOVERTY WORKERS PLAY AN 
ACTIVE ROLE 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Trernan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
saddest aspects of the riots which have 
taken place throughout America in the 
past several weeks is the attempt on the 
part of some to imply that the adminis- 
tration’s antipoverty effort is to blame 
for these disturbances. It has even been 
alleged that antipoverty agency em- 
Ployees have aroused the poor to take 
desperate action to secure their rights 
through violence and destruction. 

Knowing the policies of Sargent 
Shriver as I do, my own belief is that 
most of these charges are groundless. 
While I cannot speak for other cities in 
which civil disturbances have occurred, 
I know without any question that anti- 
poverty workers had no part in causing 
the problems which arose in the south 
Providence section of my congressional 
district on the evenings of July 31 and 
August 1. There is no doubt that they 
exercised an extremely positive influence 
in “cooling down” the residents of that 
community and urging a spirit of law 
and order which was observed by the 
vast majority of the people living there. 

As the Congressman representing 
south Providence and one who is vitally 
concerned with the welfare of all its 
residents—both Negro and white—I have 
been tremendously impressed by the 
quick and efficient action of the em- 
ployees of Progress for Providence, the 
local community action agency, in mov- 
ing in and taking preventive action. 
Without their help, the developments 
of July 31 and August 1 could have been 
much more serious than they were. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to commend the mayor of Providence, 
Joseph A. Doorley, for his swift and ef- 
ficient response to the initial outbreak of 
disturbance in the city. Iam most certain 
that his immediate actions lessened the 
possibility for the growth and spread of 
the disorders that had begun. I also feel 
that the Providence Police and Fire De- 
partments are worthy of high praise for 
their restraint and their courage under 
admittedly trying circumstances. These 
men worked with antipoverty aides in an 
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admirable manner and I think this co- 
operation could well be a model for the 
entire country. 

I should also like to take note of the 
sensitive manner in which the press han- 
died the coverage of the South Provi- 
dence disturbances. The radio and tele- 
vision stations did not seek to take ad- 
vantage of this unfortunate disorder; 
they simply reported it as it happened 
without speculation and without distor- 
tion. The Providence Journal Bulletin 
also wrote the story without exaggeration 
or disproportionate coverage. 

What happened in south Providence is 
just another reason why the Office of 
Economie Opportunity must be pre- 
served as the command post of the war 
on poverty. Rather than cause riots, 
economic opportunity programs are de- 
signed to prevent them by giving poor 
people a voice in their own destiny. In 
that sense, OEO has been the foremost 
rr i to riots in our country’s his- 

ory. 

At this point, I would like to insert in 
the Record three news clippings from 
Providence newspapers which report on 
the helpful role played by Progress for 
Providence employees during the recent 
disturbances: 


[From the Providence (R.I.) Journal, Aug. 
19671 


ANTIPOVERTY WORKERS PLAY AN ACTIVE ROLE 


Antipoverty workers were active along with 
police in South Providence last night and 
played a major role in trying to prevent a 
major outbreak. 

One incident, in particular, Illustrated the 
role played by the volunteers from ‘ess 
for Providence, Inc., the city’s antipoverty 
agency. 

At about 9:30 p.m., a group of about 20 
youths gathered on Prairie Avenue and be- 
gan moving toward the Willard Avenue 
Shopping Center. 

Kenneth R. Delves, of 261 Rhodes St., a 
young assistant director of the agency’s 
South Providence drop-in center on Prairie 
Avenue, began to follow the group from its 
starting point at Blackstone Street. 

Using a bullhorn, he urged the crowd re- 
peatedly to go to the center. “Listen,” he 
called. We've got to get back to the drop-in 
center. That's why it’s there.” 

The gang continued to move toward Com- 
stock Avenue and the shopping plaza. Police 
remained in the background while Mr. 
Delves continued his pleading. 

When the crowd arrived at Comstock Ave- 
nue, it stopped and listened to a sailor who 
tried to stir them up with inflammatory re- 
marks. 

After a few minutes, however, Mr. Delves 
regained the youths’ attention, telling them 
firmly: Now come on—I'm on my knees 
to you guys.” 

The group heeded Mr. Delves’ urging this 
time and moved to the drop-in center, where 
most of them remained. It was 15 minutes 
after Mr. Delves began using his bullhorn. 
It was one of those points that kept 
the area relatively calm before midnight. 


{From the Providence (R.I.) Evening Bulle- 
tin, Aug. 3, 1967] 
Mayor PRAISES WORK OF POLICE, POVERTY 
AIDES 

Providence Mayor Joseph A. Doorley Jr. 
today gave high praise to city police and 
antipoverty workers for their efforts in trying 
to head off and then quelling the disturb- 
ances in South Providence Monday and 
Tuesday nights. 

The police, the mayor told his press con- 
ference, showed “remarkable restraint’ in 
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handling the trouble, a factor that undoubt- 
edly prevented even greater violence. 

As for the antipoverty workers, the mayor 
said, they were invaluable in helping to deal 
with the people of the community and the 
city does not intend to lose contact with 
them. 

Some of these workers conceivably could 
have been on the other side during the dis- 
turbances in South Providence last summer, 
the mayor said. Now there is great rapport 
between them and the police, he added. 

No estimate has yet been made of the cost 
of overtime pay for firemen and police, but 
whatever it comes to will be well spent be- 
cause no life was lost, Mr. Doorley said. 

The curfew that turned South Providence 
streets into a ghost town last night will be 
continued tonight. The mayor said he will 
consult with police officials and antipoverty 
workers tomorrow morning before deciding 
whether to lift the ban. 

The mayor was cautious about concluding 
on the basis of last night’s calm that the 
trouble in the predominantly Negro section 
is over, but said he hoped it was. 

Mr. Doorley said that one step that should 
be taken in the South Providence area is 
improvement of the Roger Williams housing 
project, This must be refurbished to make it 
more attractive, he said. 

This should not be construed as a reward 
for disturbances, he said, but there are 170 
vacancies in the structure and some of the 
appliances are 25 years old. 

The governor’s Office has requested that the 
city make an estimate of the property dam- 
age, which is not now available. Mr. Doorley 
said that an inventory will be started today, 
but that most of the damage appeared to 
have been to cars and windows. 

The disturbances, the mayor said, did not 
appear to have been organized. The hood- 
lums who caused the trouble simply knew 
there was tension and took advantage of it, 
he said. 


[From the Providence (R.I.) Evening 
Bulletin, Aug. 4, 1967] 


On THE SCENE To HELP 


If antipoverty worl:ers have been instru- 
mental in stirring up trouble in some U.S. 
cities this summer, as charged, the evidence 
is quite the contrary in Providence. 

When trouble began in South Providence 
Monday night, workers for Pr for 
Providence stepped in without hesitation to 
assist police officers on the scene. Donning 
helmets, they went among groups of neigh- 
borhood youths, pleading for an end to the 
disturbance and asking them to disperse. One 
worker used a police bullhorn for three 
hours, appealing for law and order. Ob- 
servers said his efforts were effective. 

Tuesday night, volunteers from the agency 
again formed the vanguard of those attempt- 
ing to restore calm in the troubled area. 
Police held back as the workers pleaded with 
the crowd, “Now come on,” one volunteer 
shouted. “I’m on my knees to you guys.” 
Eventually, gunfire forced the police to step 
in, but the volunteers efforts had not been 
wasted. 

Mayor Joseph A. Doorley Jr. extended this 
well-earned praise. As far as I’m concerned,” 
he said, there's no telling how bad this 
might have been if it hadn’t been for you 
guys.” A police sergeant agreed. “They did a 
good job, a very good job.” 

Again Wednesday night, the volunteers 
were there, walking through the streets, 
telling neighborhood residents about the 9 
p.m. curfew ordered by the mayor. 

If Providence has escaped the widespread 
violence, bloodshed and looting that has be- 
fallen other American cities, the credit be- 
longs to many, of course—to the overwhelm- 
ing majority of inner city residents, to the 
police who acted with intelligent restraint, 
to government officials, and certainly not 
least or last to the volunteers from Progress 
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for Providence whose good judgment and 
support for law and order are a tribute to 
the individuals involved and the agency that 
employs them. 


HAMPDEN COUNTY, MASS., TEACH- 
ERS EXPRESS GRATITUDE TO 
CONGRESS FOR ENACTING ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION ACT 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Botanp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, for 6 
weeks this summer, 33 teachers of social 
studies in the public and parochial 
schools of Hampden County, Mass., par- 
ticipated in the Social Studies Curricu- 
lum Institute at Duggan Junior High 
School, Springfield, sponsored by the 
Springfield School Department. 

The institute was financed under a 
$40,723 title III Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act grant to the Spring- 
field public schools as an innovative and 
exemplary supplementary educational 
services project entitled “Restructuring 
the Social Studies Curriculum.” 

These educators have written to me 
expressing their gratitude to the Con- 
gress for enacting the Elemenetary and 
Secondary Education Act “which made 
this valuable experience possible for us.” 
They informed me that “the institute was 
a most productive and stimulating ex- 
perience for us.” And they will go back 
to their classrooms with the opening of 
school in September and put into prac- 
tice, by teaching our youth, what they 
have gained by experience at the in- 
stitute, which concluded on Friday, 
August 4. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure my colleagues 
will agree with me that it is indeed satis- 
fying to receive a letter of gratitude 
from people back home for legislation 
enacted by the Congress. When the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education bill 
was before the House in 1965, I felt, and 
so stated on the floor, that it was land- 
mark legislation in the field of education. 
I know now that it is, and will continue 
to be, as President Johnson said in 
describing the legislation on July 28, 
1964, “the first work of these times and 
the first work of our society” in educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased and proud 
to convey to the Congress of the United 
States the gratitude of the 33 Hampden 
County educators who signed the letter 
which I insert, with their names, at this 
point in the RECORD: 

SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM INSTITUTE, 
August 3, 1967. 

Hon. Epwarp P. BOLAND, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BOLAND: We, the under- 
signed, wish to express to you and through 
you to the Congress of the United States our 
sincere gratitude for the opportunity which 
was made available to us under the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act to 
participate in the Social Studies Curriculum 
Institute this summer. The project was spon- 
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sored by the Springfield Public Schools and 
included fifteen communities in the greater 
Springfield area. 

The Institute was a most productive and 
stimulating experience for us. It afforded us 
an opportunity to hear from and work with 
some of the national authorities in social 
studies curriculum development as well as 
outstanding scholars in the social sciences. 
It has been rewarding and exciting too, to 
exchange ideas with and to work with other 
teachers of the social studies from neighbor- 
ing schools and cities. We all feel that the 
Institute will have a most significant im- 
pact on social studies instruction, the most 
vital part of the education of our young 
people. 

We are grateful to you for the interest 
which you have shown in the project and to 
you and the Congress of the United States 
for enacting the legislation which made this 
valuable experience possible for us. 


Springfield Public Schools. 
ELEANOR V. JOHNSON, 
Brunton School, Springfield. 


Barry, Minnechaug Regional High 
School, Wilbraham, 
Gerald L. Canter, Van Sickle, Springfield. 
Peter Clarke, Anna E. Barry, Chicopee, 


Thomas Dunn, Technical, Springfield. 

Richard W. Elliott, Abner Gibbs Elemen- 
tary, Westfield. 

George Elsner, Longmeadow Junior High, 
Longmeadow. 
Norma Erickson, Frederick Harris, Spring- 
field, 

Elsie C. Fisher, Howard Street, Springfield. 

Richard Francis, Birchland Park Junior 
High School, East Longmeadow. 

Lucille D. Gibbs, North Branch, Spring- 
field. 

Robert Heon, Kiley, Springfield. 

William Igoe, Memorial, Springfield. 

Stephen Jendrysik, Chicopee Comprehen- 
sive High School, Chicopee. 

Mare S. Katsoulis, Ludlow High School, 
Ludlow. 

Gregory Konstantakos, Van Sickle, Spring- 

d. 


Raymond A, Latham, Jr., Lincoln, Spring- 


field. 

Sister Laurentine, S.N.D., Holy Cross, 
Springfield. 

David Lynch, Palmer High, Palmer. 

Sister Maria Patricia, Holyoke Catholic, 
Holyoke. 

Walter L. McCarthy, Agawam High, Aga- 
wam. 


Roland C. Miller, Technical, Springfield. 

Mr, Terry Rhicard, Mile Tree School, Wil- 
braham. 

Miss te B. Rhodes, West Spring- 
field Junior High School, West Springfield. 

John R. Roan, East Longmeadow High 
School, East Longmeadow. 

Alice E. Ross, White St. School, Spring- 
field. 

Edward P. Shea, Principal, South Chest- 
nut Street, Holyoke. 

Raymond F. Whiting, Southwick High, 
Southwick. 

William R. Young, Classical, Springfield. 

Dorothy M. Ziemann, Westfield High 
School, Westfield. 

Anne Cosmopoulos, Fairview Memorial, 
Chicopee. 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE PIONEERING 
INNOVATION: THE ROCHE INSTI- 
TUTE OF MOLECULAR BIOLOGY 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Rop mol may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased and proud to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the establishment 
of the Roche Institute of Molecular Biol- 
ogy. An outstanding pharmaceutical 
firm in my congressional district, Hoff- 
mann-La Roche, Inc., of Nutley, N.J., 
has created this unique institution. It is 
in my judgment a pioneering innovation 
that may well benefit generations yet 
unborn, for this is the first time that a 
large pharmaceutical company is spon- 
soring an entire institute wholly devoted 
to fundamental research designed to 
shed light on basic life processes. 

The primary objective of the Roche 
Institute of Molecular Biology is the 
advancement of our understanding of 
fundamental biological principles. Only 
in this way can we make progress in the 
battle against pain and disease, and 
achieve new victories against age-old 
scourges of mankind. 

The Roche Institute of Molecular Biol- 
ogy represents a new approach to fun- 
damental research which is necessary 
because of the extremely complex nature 
of the problems confronting modern 
medicine. The institute will provide an 
academic atmosphere, stressing the 
search for new knowledge for its own 
sake; at the same time, it will offer ready 
access to the scientific manpower and 
resources of a major pharmaceutical 
research organization. 

I believe it is most significant that all 
the scientists at the institute will en- 
joy full independence in their choice of 
research problems: they will be guided 
solely by the scientific importance of a 
project. 

I am informed that one of the leading 
scientists in this country, Dr. Sidney 
Udenfriend—currently Chief of the Lab- 
oratory of Clinical Biochemistry at the 
National Heart Institute—has agreed to 
assume the directorship of the institute. 
It will start with a staff of 150 men and 
women and will be housed in a new, 
modern five-story laboratory. 

Mr. Speaker, this new research insti- 
tute represents an additional forward 
step in Hoffmann-La Roche’s fine plans 
to render service to society. Earlier, I 
have called attention to the Roche in- 
digent patient program and the Roche 
medicare reimbursement plan designed 
to help reduce the cost of medical care. 
Now, this latest project offers a new ap- 
proach to basic research which we can 
anticipate will yield substantia] benefits 
to humanity in terms of scientific prog- 
ress. At this point in the Recorp I would 
like to include for the information of 
my colleagues the text of the charter of 
the Roche Institute of Molecular Biology. 
CHARTER, ROCHE INSTITUTE OF MOLECULAR 
Bro or 

The Roche Institute of Molecuar Biology 
is dedicated to fundamental research in bio- 
chemistry, genetics, biophysics and other 
areas in the domain of molecular biology. 
The Institute will be wholly devoted to long- 
range basic research designed to shed light 
on fundamental life processes. 
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Scientists at the Institute will enjoy inde- 
pendence in their choice and pursuit of re- 
search problems, guided solely by the scien- 
tific importance of a project. 

The Institute will benefit from the guid- 
ance and counsel of a Board of Advisors, con- 
sisting of outstanding scientists in leading 
universities and research centers. 

Publications by members of the Institute 
will be approved by the Director, based on 
the recommendation of an internal board, 
and will be judged solely on scientific merit. 

Members of the Institute will be encour- 
aged to accept appoinments at local univer- 
sities and to participate in university teach- 
ing. 

The Institute will be located in its own 
building in an area near the Hoffmann-La 
Roche research laboratories. This will per- 
mit the scientists of the Institute to pursue 
their individual research programs while 
having available to them the resources and 
services of the existing laboratories of the 
company. 

In addition, the proximity of the Institute 
to the Hoffmann-La Roche research labora- 
tories will create an opportunity for stimu- 
lating interchange in an environment con- 
ducive to creative effort. 

Leading scientists from throughout the 
world will be invited to spend a year or two 
at the Institute, free to pursue research 
projects of unusual scientific importance. 

The Institute will also provide an oppor- 
tunity for promising young scientists to ob- 
tain advanced training and to engage in 
fundamental research under conditions en- 
couraging professional growth and creative 
effort. 


V. D. MATTIA, 
President, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
JuLx 20, 1967. 


POLLUTION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who represent urban areas are now more 
critically aware than ever of the many 
years of decay and neglect that have en- 
gendered the present crisis in our cities. 
Time has been against us, for the prob- 
lems that we face are all too often re- 
placed by staggering new problems 
brought about by an exploding popula- 
tion, major social dislocations, and the 
acknowledged inability of State and local 
governments to create a healthy, humane 
urban environment. 

I am pleased to note, however, that 
the Federal Government and the State 
of New Jersey are currently engaged in 
two separate but related efforts that 
show cause for some optimism; and of- 
fer some hope that men will yet be able 
to reverse the trend of urban pollution, 
decay, and unemployment. Air pollution 
control and industrial urban renewal will 
not solve all our problems, but progress 
in these vital areas will be of immeasur- 
able help. At this point in the RECORD 
I would like to include two excellent 
editorials from the Newark Evening 
News pointing out the progress Newark 
is making in attempting to come to grips 
with these two vital areas of concern. 
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[From the Newark Evening News, Aug. 8, 
1967] 
INDIFFERENT No LONGER 


New York and Newark are first and eighth 
respectively on the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice list of metropolitan areas with the most 
severe air pollution. These unenviable rat- 
ings are the result of years of indifference 
and neglect which, happily, seem to be ap- 
proaching an end. 

New York has a new Air Pollution Con- 
trol Law which should produce marked re- 
sults when it is fully enforced. A similar 
municipal effort limited to Newark would be 
much less effective, for this city is only the 
core of a wide industrial area embracing 
many municipalities. Accordingly, on this 
side of the Hudson, the main responsibility 
for combating air pollution has properly been 
assumed by the state. 

The state’s program is being administered 
by a new division of clean air and water in 
the State Health Department. Its director, 
Richard J. Sullivan, is showing vigor and 
determination. 

Among other steps, he has called a hearing 
for Sept. 7 on a proposed code, authorized 
in pollution legislation adopted this year, 
which will have for its purpose the preven- 
tion of any new sources of pollution. The 
code will require a state permit for the in- 
stallation, construction or alteration of 
equipment capable of causing air pollution. 
Permits would be issued only if code stand- 
ards were met. 

Mr. Sullivan’s staff is also preparing codes 
dealing with sulphur dioxide emission and 
other pollutants. Last week he announced 
the opening in Paterson of the state’s fourth 
air pollution monitoring and warning sta- 
tion, which will provide continuous data on 
sulphur dioxide, carbon monoxide and smoke 
levels, and also serve as a warning system 
To air pollution requires emergency ac- 

on. 

All this, of course, amounts only to a be- 
ginning, but a hopeful one. 


[From the Newark (N.J.) Sunday News, Aug. 
1967] 
MEADOW OPPORTUNITY 

Financially and physically, the biggest 
obstacle to converting Newark’s meadowlands 
to profitable use has been the problem of 
soil stabilization. A major step toward over- 
coming that obstacle now has been taken 
through federal approval of engineering 
plans that may shorten by three years the 
time needed to erect industrial plants in the 
area. 

Not only has the U.S. Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development sanctioned the 
use of pilings, it also has cleared a $27-mil- 
lion capital grant for the project, including 
additional land acquisition. Accordingly, the 
estimated time needed to ready the land for 
use has been shortened from three or four 
years to eight or 10 months. 

Most immediate beneficiaries of the break- 
through will be the 22 plants for which ap- 
plication already has been made. They in- 
tend to employ 10,000 workers, the great ma- 
jority in industrial-type jobs. The develop- 
ment could not be more encouraging since 
jobs in industry, trucking and warehousing 
have been declining in this area while office 
employment has risen steadily. As a result 
Newark has been declared a distressed area 
in this category of employment. 

U:timately, development of 1,529 acres of 
meadowlands is expected to create 60,000 new 
jobs and produce $6 million annually in new 
revenue for the city. Other cities have started 
with much less. For Newark the meadow- 
lands development could be the basis of a 
major economic advance. 

Served by a seaport and adjacent to estab- 
lished rail, highway and aerial transporta- 
tion, the meadows constitute an incalculable 
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asset. Now that the courageous planning of 
its developers has found support in Wash- 
ington, the dream of generations past has 
been brought to the brink of realization. 


ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am always amazed at the lengths op- 
ponents of the antipoverty program will 
go to criticize it. Where the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity is concerned, it is al- 
Ways open season on the agency and its 
programs. 

Until yesterday I had always felt that 
this body had a unanimous interest in 
knowing all there is to know about pro- 
grams of Federal assistance. I was sure 
that every member of this House was in- 
terested in what is going on in our Gov- 
ernment, I was sure that each Member 
of Congress wanted to know what the 
executive branch was doing with the tax- 
payer’s money, 

But I was wrong. 

One of our colleagues, in a speech here 
yesterday, chose to criticize information 
prepared by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. He did it very dramatically, I 
will admit. He brought before the House 
copies of each State edition of the re- 
port on “Federal Social Economic Pro- 
grams.” 

I stand now to disassociate myself 
from his criticism. 

I have always been grateful for this 
information—information about Federal 
programs of assistance and statistics on 
the implementation of those programs 
throughout the country. 

I look upon this information as a valu- 
able resource in my service to my con- 
stituents and to the State and local gov- 
ernments which, in cooperation with the 
Federal Government, serve them. 

I see the information also as a means 
of following the implementation of pro- 
grams authorized by the Congress. 

I am satisfied, moreover, that this in- 
terest is shared by most Members of this 
body—an interest in their constituents 
and in their responsibilities. 

But I would not be speaking to you 
today if my purpose were only to stress 
the difference in my position and that 
of my colleague, who yesterday spoke 
so critically of OEO information about 
Federal programs. 

I am speaking now to set the record 
straight—something we have to do far 
too often because of the irresponsible 
criticism by opponents of the antipov- 
erty program. 

Three points, in particular, need to be 
made about yesterday’s attack on the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and its 
report on “Federal Social Economic Pro- 
grams.” 

First, it should be noted that the pro- 
gram information to which my colleague 
objected is welcomed by most Members 
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of Congress—Republicans as well as 
Democrats. OEO is constantly urged to 
provide additional information on pro- 
grams of Federal assistance, and I have 
joined in the repeated praise that the 
Agency has received for the service it 
has performed in this area. 

The information is even more valuable 
to State and local Governments where 
officials seek to use Federal assistance 
effectively and cooperatively to meet the 
needs of their citizens. 

Second, my colleague's mathematics is 
as faulty as his logic. He placed the cost 
of the publications he criticized at $580,- 
000 or $2,900 per set. The $580,000 figure 
covers the entire cost of the Federal in- 
formation exchange system, including 
the catalog of Federal assistance pro- 
grams as well as the report my colleague 
criticized. The cost of the report aver- 
aged $3 per copy—not $2,900 a set as he 
indicated. 

Finally, it should be stressed that the 
information provided by OEO was au- 
thorized by law—requested, in other 
words, by an interested Congress. 

Section 213 of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act states that: 

In order to insure that all Federal pro- 
grams related to the purposes of this act are 
utilized to the maximum extent possible, and 
to insure that information . . is readily 
available . . . the director is authorized ... 
to collect, prepare, analyze, correlate, and dis- 
tribute such information. 


Mr. Speaker, I have given up hope that 
inaccurate and irresponsible criticism of 
the antipoverty program would eventu- 
ally cease. That, I guess, is too much to 
expect. 

But I want to assure the House that I 
intend to set the record straight when 
necessary, and I would hope that my col- 
leagues would join me in that effort. 
Those in poverty deserve no less. 


UPWARD BOUND AT MERCERSBURG 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, Upward 
Bound is one of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity’s most creative and con- 
structive programs, Its very name sym- 
bolizes quite well the approach that Sar- 
gent Shriver and the OEO have brought 
to our Nation’s war against poverty. This 
approach is that a “hand up” is more 
important than a “handout.” 

Through Upward Bound, many teen- 
aged children caught up in the vicious 
cycle of poverty are being given a vital 
“hand up” the educational and cultural 
ladder. The young men and women who 
are enlisted in Upward Bound came from 
underprivileged environments and dem- 
onstrate their willingness to improve 
their lives by living and working 6 to 8 
weeks in a concentrated routine that in- 
cludes tutoring classes, precollege coun- 
seling, recreational and social programs, 
and vocational counseling. 
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The Mercersburg Academy in Waynes- 
boro, Pa., is one of the many excellent 
institutions sponsoring the Upward 
Bound program, 

I would like to take this opportunity, 
Mr. Speaker, to insert in the RECORD an 
article from the Waynesboro Record 
Herald of July 1 which describes some 
of the activities and opportunities being 
afforded to young people in poverty by 
the OEO's Upward Bound program: 
SIXTY-FOUR UPWARD BOUND AT MERCERSBURG 


Want to be somebody? 

Amount to something? 

Go places and do things in this big, rich 
world? 

The answer is “yeah, man, yeah!” by plenty 
of today’s teenagers as they grope toward 
their tomorrows. 

Many a youngster is dissatisfied with his 
lot. He looks vaguely but hopefully ahead to 
success of some kind ... any kind. . . but 
is unable to translate dreams into action. 
Frustrations grow. He winds up cornered on 
the same old treadmill worn smooth by his 
parents and their parents before them. 

“We can show these young people that edu- 
cation is the key that shouts ‘open sesame!’ 
to the world,” says the ‘Upward Bound’ staff 
at Mercersburg Academy where 64 boys are 
just that . . upward bound. 

Head of the program, which is one more 
federally sponsored weapon in the war 
against poverty, is Richard J. Dolven. This 
is the second summer Dolven has directed 
Upward Bound. It’s also the second 25 of the 
young students have attended. Which goes 
to prove six weeks of concentrated study 
can be turned into a “vacation” for the right 
type boy or girl. 

Dolven's assistant, Tom Moriarty, recruited 
many of the 64 boys enrolled in the program 
which opened June 25 and concludes August 
4. Prospects were suggested by school guid- 
ance counselors, ministers, community lead- 
ers. They come from families designated un- 
derprivileged for one reason or another, and 
most of the boys are in the 15-17 age group. 

Mercersburg Academy’s program is one of 
245 throughout the nation, The total enroll- 
ment is 20,000 young people. 

“We seek boys with potential ability— 
boys who lack motivation on account of 
their environmental background,” Moriarty 
stressed. “Then we try to build a fire under 
them.” 

The basic objective is to help the lads with 
school work, show them learning can be 
fun, emphasize the value of education and 
channel them into improving themselves and 
their future families. 

Counselors who double as tutors live in 
Main Hall, including Moriarty and 10 dormi- 
tory counselors. 

One of the counselors is Mark Divelbiss, 
Greencastle, and another is Steve Martson, 
Carlisle, known in this area for his basket- 
ball ability. 

New boys this year are enrolled in the hu- 
manities program or a combination astron- 
omy-geology course. Students returning this 
season are studying writing—basic grammar 
and fundamentals of style and a course in 
German, They may opt participation in a 
chemistry-physics course. An alternative is 
art—including ceramics, pottery, history of 
art, and drawing as taught by Walter Nichols, 
Wilson College instructor. 

New this year is the Upward Bound radio 
station to be operated on campus. It includes 
involvement in electronics and radio. 

“The overall objective is to help these 
young men get into junior college, college or 
trade school to further their education to 
guide them toward better employment,” 
Moriarty said. 

Moriarty will be in charge of a new fol- 
low-up program planned for winter months. 
He will work fulltime for Upward Bound from 
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his home in Carlisle. Hopefully, he said, he 
will counsel once or twice weekly with the 
Upward Bound students from Harrisburg, 
Shippensburg, Carlisle, Waynesboro, etc. 
Volunteer tutoring by college students has 
been promised by Shippensburg State, Dick- 
inson and Harrisburg Community College. 
“The follow-up program is important,” 
said. “When these fellows get back 
in public school the situation becomes very 
critical. After getting them all steamed up 
on education, we want to make sure there's 
no flickout of interest.” 


TAX HIKE REQUEST CALLS FOR 
DEEP CONGRESS STUDY 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Moss] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, Congress cur- 
rently has pending a most important re- 
guest from the President of the United 
States, a request which requires most 
careful and responsible evaluation by 
every Member of the Congress. Among 
the significant factors which must be 
considered is the extent to which the in- 
come tax has been utilized by the several 
States in their most recent legislative ses- 
sions. For instance, my State of Califor- 
nia under the leadership of Governor 
Reagan, has utilized the income tax to 
increase from 13 to 20 percent the por- 
tion of total State revenue derived from 
that source, an increase for the average 
taxpayer of 60 percent. This increase will 
fall most heavily on the taxpayers in the 
$10,000 to $20,000 bracket who will find 
much to their surprise that their income 
taxes will go up from roughly 80 to 102 
percent. Above that level of income, the 
increase will average roughly 43 percent 
with the highest income reflecting the 
smallest increase. Additionally, sales 
taxes were increased and taxes on other 
consumer products were increased. This 
pattern of tax increase across the Nation 
is not unique to California. The totality of 
impact upon individual earnings must be 
considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Sac- 
ramento Bee of August 10, 1967, setting 
forth two pertinent factors which should 
also be considered in evaluating the tax 
proposal: 


Tax HIKE Request CALLS FOR DEEP CONGRESS 
Srupy 


There can be no ready acceptance or re- 


the only way to establish its need or its un- 
necessity is for Congress carefully to check 
the economy. 

The administration’s approach to financ- 
ing the Vietnam war has been as baffling 
and contradictory as its accounting of the 
progress of this war to the American people. 

At the first of the year LBJ estimated a 6 
per cent income tax surcharge would be 
needed, Now he suddenly raises it to 10 per 
cent. In January the President estimated 
there would be a deficit of $8.1 billion. Now 
he foresees a deficit of $29 billion. This es- 
calation of red ink has been almost equal to 
the escalation of the war. 
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It is by no means a cut and dry issue. If 
the Vietnam war is the real cause for the 
tax hike the warring generation 
should pay for the war, rather than pass it 
on to the future in the form of loans. If it 
is true there is substantial reduction in the 
output of peace time consumer goods, the 
expected boom in consumer demand for them 
inevitably would raise prices and the specter 
of serious inflation. 

Such inflation would cut incomes, possibly 
more than higher taxes. It would reduce ex- 
ports, thus j American balances 
of payments. The President claims this infla- 
tion also would raise interest rates to a ruin- 
ous high. 

All of these arguments were heard before 
Congress, under administration pressure, re- 
pealed the 7 per cent investment tax credit. 

Congress, however, quickly restored the in- 
vestment credit when it found inflation was 
not hay in anything like the mag- 
nitude of the predictions. 

Congress should not again make grave fiscal 
decisions without a painstaking study of the 
factors of prices, production and more re- 
sourceful policies by the Federal Reserve 
System. Nor should it be unmindful of the 
possibility that too steep a bite on the con- 
sumer might invite a recession which would 
make financing the war even more difficult. 


A NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
PRODUCT SAFETY 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Moss] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, my Subcom- 
mittee on Commerce and Finance is cur- 
rently considering House Joint Resolu- 
tion 280 to create a National Commis- 
sion on Product Safety. I insert in the 
Recorp at this point two articles on this 
subject which appeared in the June—July 
issue of Trial, the official publication of 
the American Trial Lawyers Association: 

DEATH AMIDST Luxury 

(“Today we Hve in an era of rapidly er- 
panding technology with new products in- 
troduced on the consumer market every day. 
Unless decisive steps are taken to safeguard 
persons from hazards of common household 
products, in the next few years there will 
be great increases in deaths and injuries.”) 


(By Richard E. Marland, Ph.D., Chief, Injury 
Control Program, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) 

The United States Public Health Service 
vigorously supports legislation to create a 
National Committee on Product Safety. 
Epidemiological data obtained by surveil- 
lance teams, operated by the Injury Control 
Pr „U. S. Public Health Service, clearly 
indicate that injuries, resulting from the 
use of common household products, are in- 
creasing. 

We estimate that this year one million 
Americans will suffer injuries from the use 
of ordinary household products, such as 
heating, cooking, electrical appllances, and 
machinery. 

Today, we live in an era of rapidly expand- 
ing technology with new products intro- 
duced on the consumer market almost every 
day. Most of the consumer products are 
items which have come into use only within 
the past three decades, many of them de- 
veloped in the past ten years. 

The tempo at which new products and 
wider choices among existing products will 
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become available to the American consumer 
is accelerating. In all probability, the next 
five years will see the introduction of a 
greater number and variety of consumer 
items than was the case during the last five 
years. 

HEAT AND POWER 

The American home of today is more 
highly mechanized than were many factories 
of a generation ago, The application of elec- 
tric energy to lighten household tasks is al- 
most endless. The availability of portable 
heating devices for use on the move and in 
recreation is a typical phenomenon of our 
rising prosperity and increasing leisure time. 

Increasing numbers of consumer products 
involve both heat and power and, today, we 
can brush our teeth, shine our shoes, carve 
our meat, and even scratch our backs with 
power equipment designed for these pur- 
poses. But many such household products 
can be hazardous, if improperly designed or 
not carefully used. 

A case in point: the power lawn mower. 
This labor-saving equipment is a great boon 
to millions of Americans. Nevertheless, we 
estimate that this year 100,000 persons will 
be injured while using power mowers. 


DIFFERENT PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


Another manifestation of our high stand- 
ard of living is the popularity of home work- 
shops. Not infrequently, these now feature 
power equipment of types which, until very 
recenty, were found only in commercial 
establishments. We estimate that 125,000 
persons a year are injured by home machin- 
ery in their basement workshops. 

Without the kind of safety supervision 
associated with the use of such equipment 
in commercial establishments, it may well 
be that machinery sold for use in the home 
should meet different kinds of performance 
standards designed to increase protection of 
the amateur. 

A major source of household injuries is the 
washing machine equipped with a wringer. 
This commonplace and useful device 
exacts an estimated injury toll of 100,000 per 
year, most of the victims being children. 

Heating devices are involved in an esti- 
mated 125,000 injuries a year, including 
80,000 associated with furnaces, 35,000 with 
space heaters, and 60,000 with floor furnace 
grates. Heating devices are potentially haz- 
ardous not only because they can inflict 
burns, but also because they often are in- 
volved in carbon monoxide poisoning. 

The vast majority of the approximately 
600 annual estimated cases of fatal carbon 
monoxide poisoning, involving home cook- 
ing and heating, could be avoided. Many 
cases involve heating equipment intended 
for use without venting. 

Floor furnace grates, involving an esti- 
mated 60,000 injuries a year, are the source 
of painful burns, particularly among young 
children and the aged. 

Cooking stoves involve about 100,000 burn 
injuries a year; skillets involve approxi- 
mately 80,000 more; home incinerators ac- 
count for an estimated 50,000 burns. 

The need for additional protection is un- 
derscored by these figures and facts. 


TOP HEAVY 


We estimated that 35,000 individuals— 
nearly all children—suffer burns each year 
by pulling cords of appliances. In many 

cases, these appliances are filled with hot 
substances and some are top-heavy or un- 
stable by design. These appliances can be 
upset very readily with only slight pressure 
on the cord. 

Burns, involving electric wall sockets and 
extension cords, total 30,000 a year. This 
figure, incidentally, does not Include injuries 
involving electric shock. We believe many 
of these injuries might be prevented by re- 
design of the equipment. 

A type of injury more likely to involve 
older people and young children is scalding 
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by hot water in bathrooms. We estimate 

25,000 casualties a year in this category. 

Most of these injuries could be prevented 

by equipment with built-in safety features. 

GLASS HAZARDS 

Although tempered glass, which is less 
likely to shatter, is being used increasingly 
in glass doors and panels used in contem- 
porary home and building construction, 
there still are about 40,000 injuries a year 
involving glass doors or panels. 

There is no Federal requirement that glass 
doors or panels be resistant to shattering. 
Most of the victims of this type of injury 
are children. Major nerve or tendon damage 
may result, requiring long periods of restric- 
tive surgery and rehabilitation. 

Let me illustrate with a few examples: A 
nine-year-old boy in a western state walked 
through a sliding glass door and was perma- 
nently disfigured by lacerations over his en- 
tire body. Two cases involving death occurred 
when a 27-year-old mother of two small 
children bled to death after tripping and 
falling through a glass door, and a six-year- 
old boy died when his abdomen was punc- 
tured by shattering glass of a plate glass 
door. 

By no means are all products associated 
with such injuries necessarily faulty in de- 
sign. Our investigations indicate that a ma- 
jority of such injuries result from the im- 
proper use of the products involved. 

DISTURBING FACTS 

However, in the course of our surveillance 
over accidental injury, we find many prod- 
ucts incorporating design or manufacturing 
characteristics which do tend to cause in- 
juries. There are also some products, which 
by their very nature, are needlessly hazard- 
ous to the user. 

We find products which, while not particu- 
larly dangerous so far as design is concerned, 
could and certainly should be improved from 
the standpoint of injury prevention. 

New products frequently are used by many 
individuals in a manner not intended, and 
the results often indicate need for reconsid- 
eration of their design characteristics, 

We believe that there is an urgent need to 
review and reshape the laws dealing with 
hazardous household products. However, 
neither the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare nor any other one agency 
of Government now is in possession of all of 
the information needed as a basis for formu- 
lating specific legislative proposals in the 
field of consumer protection. 

There is a need to review and assess rele- 
vant research findings and information ac- 
cumulated by the Public Health Service and 
other agencies. 

What the President refers to as “a patch- 
work of frequently uncoordinated laws, in- 
complete and uneven in coverage,” do not 
adequately protect either the interests of the 
consumer or those of the producer and 
supplier. 

Unless decisive steps are taken to safe- 
guard persons from the hazards of common 
household products, in the next few years 
there will be great increases in deaths and 
injuries; the cost to our economy will be 
staggering. 

On HAZARDOUS HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS—CAN 
Concress HALT ANNUAL MILLION DEATH 
AND INJURY TOLL? 

An unprecedented type of consumer pro- 
tection law—stressing and identifying haz- 
ardous household products and calling for 
greater public protection in law in the areas 
of warranties—is about to be passed by 
Congress. 

Already approved by the U.S. Senate the 
bill—establishing a seven-man fact finding 
National Commission on Product Safety—is 
expected to receive very little opposition in 
the House of Representatives. 

President Johnson, who stated in a speech 
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that “the march of technology that has 

brought unparalleled abundance and oppor- 

tunity to the consumer has also exposed him 

to new complexities and hazards,” stands 

ready to sign the bill, White House sources 
HAZARDOUS PRODUCTS 

The urgency of such a Commission—to 
probe, recommend new legislation, and set 
enforcement standards—was recently under- 
lined at a Senate hearing when a report by 
Consumers Union cited more than 376 haz- 
ardous products now used in the home—from 
electric fans, rotary lawnmowers, and garbage 
disposals, to television sets, frying pans, etc. 

Undersecretary and Assistant Secretary for 
Science and Technology in the Department 
of Commerce, J. Herbert Hollomon, told Sen- 
ator Magnuson: 

“The available figures indicate that thou- 
sands of injuries in the home are caused by 
household products. The victims of these ac- 
cidents are often young children. We do not 
know fully in each case how state and local 
statutes, codes and regulations protect 
against unreasonably hazardous household 
products. We do not know at this time how 
best to provide adequate protection. 

ABUNDANTLY CLEAR 

“One thing is abundantly clear: Some way 
must be found to lessen the incidence of 
these injuries, or to prevent unreasonably 
hazardous products from reaching the con- 
sumer in the first place. . . . The consumer 
has the right to expect that everything fea- 
sible has been done to design in a household 
product the optimum between safety and 
utility.” 

Commenting that many manufacturers are 
not indifferent to the safety of the consumer, 
Hollomon added: 

“Yet the fact remains that hundreds of 
thousands are injured every year in or about 
their homes. The U.S. Public Health Service 
has estimated that nearly one million in- 
juries are associated with only 12 types of 
products or appliances. Four of these—power 
mowers, washing machines, cooking utensils, 
and power tools—account for over 400,000 
injuries.” 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has just announced a series of im- 
portant changes in the organization of 
its agencies. I believe this is decidely a 
step in the right direction and I want to 
express my support to Secretary Gard- 
ner on his associates in the Depart- 
ment. 

At present the Department is the sec- 
ond largest organization in the Federal 
Government, second only to the Defense 
Department. Its budget this year calls 
for more than $13 billion plus additional 
billions it manages in the form of sep- 
arate trust funds. 

Even more important, it has a tremen- 
dous daily effect on the lives of millions 
of Americans. Anything we do to improve 
the effectiveness of such a Department 
is reflected in better lives for a lot of our 
citizens. 
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It is this objective—giving prompt and 
constructive help to people with special 
problems—that is reflected in the new or- 
e arrangement announced to- 

J. 

A social and rehabilitation service 
has been established, together 
under one central direction most of the 
service-giving programs of the Depart- 
ment, As Secretary Gardner pointed out, 
the new agency will make possible a uni- 
fied approach to the problems of needy 
Americans, with special emphasis on the 
family. Within this kind of approach, 
there will be special attention to the 
needs of the aged, the handicapped, chil- 
dren, and certain others. 

Administrator of the new agency is 
Mary E. Switzer, a distinguished career 
servant of the American people. For the 
past 16 years she has established a na- 
tional and international reputation as 
the Commissioner of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation. 

The new organization will establish 
five major units under Miss Switzer's di- 
rection. These are the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration, the Children’s 
Bureau, the Administration on Aging, the 
Medical Services Administration, and the 
Assistance Payments Administration. 

Within this kind of grouping, the han- 
dling of the money payments for welfare 
will be separated from the service-giving 
activities. Each of the new units will be 
able to concentrate on their special pro- 
gram of developing community activity 
on behalf of the handicapped, the elderly, 
poor families and juvenile delinquency. 

It has been my privilege to chair the 
Select Subcommittee on Education and 
thereby to become quite familiar with 
certain of these programs, I believe they 
will be greatly enhanced by this orga- 
nizational change. 

I believe, in short, that this is a turning 
point in our efforts to coordinate and 
simplify Federal grant programs and 
agencies. It should make the task of 
working with Federal agencies much 
simpler for State, city, and voluntary 
officials. 

I look forward to the Secretary’s new 
organization as a better way of serving 
the American people. I have complete 
confidence in Miss Switzer’s capacity to 
infuse this new organization with the 
same dynamic spirit of accomplishment 
that has characterized her previous work 
for handicapped people. 


ELECTION DAY HOLIDAY 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Town- 
send Scudder, president of the Center 
for Information on America, who has 
done exemplary work through the cen- 
ter, in promoting knowledge and under- 
standing of America, recently brought to 
my attention a booklet entitled “The 
Right to Vote” which is one of a series of 
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the “Grass Roots Guides” published by 
the center. 


our national elections. Sad to say, Mr. 

Speaker, although the United States is 

the world’s leading democracy, we lag 

far behind in the percentage of our citi- 
zens who participate in the electoral 
process. Italy has averaged a 92-percent 
voter participation in each of its last 
four national elections, while the West 

German Federal elections have drawn 

no fewer than 78.5 percent of the eligible 

voters to the polls during the past 15 

years. Here in the United States the 

greatest percentage of voter participa- 
tion is 63.8 percent. I am happy to state 
that Connecticut’s average is much 

9 

One recommendation made by Mr. 

Scudder’s organization is that election 

day should be proclaimed a National Day 

of Dedication to Democracy. No holiday 
is now given to the contemplation of the 
great ideals of America. The Fourth of 

July used to be a truly patriotic holiday, 

but it is now spent picnicking, swimming 

or watching stock car races. The recom- 
mendation of the center is identical to 
one made by the Commission on Regis- 
tration and Voter Participation estab- 
lished by the late President Kennedy in 

1963. 

Making election day a national holiday 
is a proposal of substantial merit. It has 
been endorsed by the Democratic Town 
Committee of Woodbury, Conn., as a pro- 
posed platform plank and by the New- 
town, Conn., Bee in an editorial on July 
7, 1967. 

Mr. Speaker, it is fitting that Ameri- 
cans take time to rededicate themselves 
to the great ideals of American Democ- 
racy. I, therefore, include a copy of the 
proposed platform plank and of the edi- 
torial of the Newtown, Conn., Bee at this 
point in the Recorp and I commend them 
to my colleagues’ attention. I also include 
Mr. Scudder’s letter: 

WOODBURY Democratic Party PLATFORM IN 
Favor OF ESTABLISHING ELECTION DAY AS A 
NATIONAL HOLIDAY 
Our electoral system and the free and 

secret ballot are the lifeblood of our democ- 

racy. Concerned over the relatively poor rec- 
ord of our citizenry in turning out to vote, 

President Kennedy, shortly before his death, 

set up a President’s Commission on Regis- 

tration and Voting Participation. Among its 
recommendations was the suggestion that 

Election Day be designated a “National Holi- 

day of Dedication to our Dem to re- 

mind people of their right and privilege and 
make it easier for them to vote. 

We believe that Woodbury should promote 
this spirit its own obseryance of 
Election Day, to lead the way in a movement 
that could sweep the nation. 


[From the Newton (Conn.) Bee, July 7, 1967] 
Keer PATRIOTISM ACTIVE 

The Center for Information on America, 
headquartered in nearby Washington, is 
doing important service in its series of 
pamphlets, “Grass Roots Guides on Democ- 
racy and Practical Politics” and in its series 
of leaflets, “Vital Issues.” 

The purpose of the former is to encourage 
wider and better informed political activity, 
while the latter presents each month the 
backgrounds and current situation of a topic 
of major importance for a better informed 
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citizenry. Both are prepared under the capa- 
ble editorship of Townsend Scudder or Wood- 
bury. 


The most recent “Grass Roots Guide” deals 
with “The Right To Vote,” and in it Donald 
G. Herzberg gives in detail the various ways 
in which present laws restrict that right. 
He also suggests how the laws should be 
changed. He speaks with authority on the 
subject, since he is executive director of 
the Eagleton Institute of Politics at Rutgers 
University and served as staff director of the 
President's Commission on Registration and 
Voting Participation. 

That Commission was created by President 
John F. Kennedy in 1963. When it first set 
about its assigned task the members were 
largely convinced that apathy was the prin- 
cipal cause of this country’s poor voting 
record. They soon discovered, however, that 
millions of Americans are being barred from 
voting because of existing antiquated voting 
and election laws. The Commission then 
made some definite recommendations for 
modern election laws and modern adminis- 
tration of them. 

Because we have just observed the Fourth 
of July, it seems appropriate to emphasize 
one point in the Commission's report. The 
Commission believes that election day should 
be proclaimed a “National Holiday of Dedi- 
cation To Our Democracy” and makes that 
recommendation. 

According to the “Grass Roots Guide,” 
this country has no legal holiday at present 
which is a truly patriotic holiday. In years 
past such a day was the nation’s birthday, 
the Fourth of July. Patriotic speeches, pa- 
rades and pageants were the order of the 
day. Unhappily, however, the patriotic na- 
ture of the Fourth has largely given way 
to the pleasure of long week-end jaunts and 
participation in all sorts of entertainment. 
The Commission felt there is a need for a 
truly national holiday, when citizens are 
encouraged to reflect on what unites us as a 
people rather than what divides us. Turn- 
ing election day into that kind of holiday 
seemed to the Commission to be an ideal 
solution. 

To us, it makes sense that a new emphasis 
be placed upon election day. We must say, 
however, that many people are coming to 
observe the Fourth of July in a more sane 
and patriotic spirit than in the past. The 
death record of the National Safety Coun- 
cil may not substantiate that statement, 
since a record toll of 694 lives was taken on 
the country’s highways over the long holi- 
day weekend. 

Yet, locally many people did spend the 
holiday quietly at home, enjoying Newtown's 
Progress Festival patriotic program and dis- 
Play of fireworks on Monday evening. The 
attendance was estimated at 5,000. Observ- 
ances of the Fourth in both Bethel and Dan- 
bury were also popular. 

This country’s sense of patriotism does 
run deep; more frequent and appropriate 
stimulant is needed to keep it active. 

CENTER POR INFORMATION ON AMERICA, 

Washington, Conn., August 7, 1967. 
Hon. Jonn S. MONAGAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JOHN: While the Center rigorously 
guards its policy of non-partisanship and ob- 
jectivity, every now and then there is a 
change to boost or help launch some non- 
partisan movement through a grass roots 
guide or vital issue. An example was our vital 
issue first printed in 1965, “Conservation 
Commissions at the Local Level.” This helped 
spread the idea even to the west coast. A 
present instance is our grass roots guide, 
just recently issued, “The Right to Vote” (I 
enclose a copy). 

As you will see, this guide includes the 
recommendations of the President’s Com- 
mission on Registration and Voting Partici- 
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pation. One of these recommendations, that 
to set aside Election Day as a holiday dedi- 
cated to our democracy, caught the eye of 
the editor of the Bee, resulting in the edi- 
torial I enclose. In sequence, a plank has 
been proposed for the local democratic party 
platform in Woodbury, as you will see from 
the second enclosure. This idea seems to be 
spreading to other local committees and the 
Woodbury committee has received requests 
for further information. Knowing your great 
interest in election reform, it occurs to me 
you might care to hear of this particular de- 
velopment, very much at the roots 
level, and I know those interested in it would 
be very much interested on any comment on 
the idea which you might care to make. 
Best regards, 
Sincerely, 
‘TOWNSEND SCUDDER. 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC INTEROCEANIC 
STUDY COMMISSION—COMMEN- 
TARY ON THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoopl may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent, on August 8, 1967, transmitted to 
the Congress the Third Annual Report 
of the Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic 
Canal Study Commission covering the 
period from July 1, 1966, to June 30, 
1967—House Document No. 154, 90th 
Congress, first session. When the first 
annual report of this organization was 
submitted, I made detailed comments on 
it in a statement to this body in the 
Recorp of August 25, 1965. When the 
second annual report was submitted, I 
commented in more general terms on it 
in a statement in the Recorp of Sep- 
tember 27, 1966. A reading of the first 
two reports and my commentaries 
thereon should be helpful to those seek- 
ing background information. 

The President, in his letter transmit- 
ting the third annual report, stated: 

There is little doubt that the construction 
of a sea-level canal is technically feasible. 
The major questions to be resolved are: 
When it will be needed; whether it would be 
financially feasible; and where and how it 
should be constructed. 


So far as I ascertain from a careful 
reading of the third annual report, it 
does not supply the answers to these 
questions. It does, however, confirm the 
key points that I made in my previous 
discussions of the first two annual re- 
ports as follows: 

First. That the study group is not an 
independent and adequately constituted 
body but an ex parte part-time consult- 
ing board for an inquiry rooted in Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Second. That under the statute creat- 
ing it, this body has one predetermined 
objective—a vast sea level undertaking, 
either in the Canal Zone territory or in 
Panama. 

Third. That it is working hand in hand 
with those seeking to bring about the 
abrogation of the 1903 Treaty with Pan- 
ama under which the Canal Zone was 
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acquired, the Panama Canal constructed, 
and subsequently operated. 

Fourth. That, without authorization 
from Congress, it is studying the “mod- 
ernization of the existing lock canal,” 
for the purpose of evaluation. 

Fifth. That of the members of the 
study group only two have engineering 
background and that neither of these has 
had responsible Panama Canal experi- 
ence. 

Sixth. That the third annual report, 
like the first two, fails to make a clear 
statement of the key issues of the inter- 
oceanic canal problem. 

The members in the present adminis- 
tratively appointed study group, now rid- 
ing herd on the isthmian canal prob- 
lems are: Hon. Robert B. Anderson, 
Chairman; Robert G. Storey, lawyer, 
Vice Chairman; Dr. Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, educator; Brig. Gen. Kenneth E. 
Fields, Army engineer, retired; Raymond 
A. Hill, engineer; Col. John P. Scheffly, 
US. Army, retired, Executive Director. 

As the report cites Public Law 88-609, 
88th Congress, approved September 24, 
1964—78 Stat. 990—as the basis for its 
general authority, I would like to invite 
attention to the legislative history of this 
enactment, which is amazing. This his- 
tory will be found in my April 1 and July 
29, 1965, address to the House on the 
“Interoceanic Canal Problem: Inquiry or 
Coverup?” These addresses were repub- 
lished in a collection of my speeches in 
“Isthmian Canal Policy Questions“ 
House Document No. 474, 89th Congress. 

As to the more significant contentions 
and implications of the third annual re- 
port, I would invite attention to the 
minority report of 1967 study by the Cen- 
ter for Strategic Studies, Georgetown 
University, on “Panama Canal Issues and 
Treaty Talks,” quoted by me on June 8, 
1967, in an address to the House of 
Representatives. In that address, I made 
extended commentaries on the center’s 
majority report, which does not inquire 
into the merits of the issues but, because 
the third annual report's policy is based 
upon Presidential announcements, the 
position it takes is presented as a fait 
accompli, which is entirely fallacious. 

In these connections it is well to refer 
to the proposed treaty for the construc- 
tion of a new canal in so-called sea level 
design in the Canal Zone, initially esti- 
mated in 1947 to cost $2,483,900,000. This 
figure is in light of experience with other 
projects of great magnitude, is probably 
inadequate, nor does it include the cost 
of an indemnity to Panama and emer- 
gency conditions that will inevitably 
arise. 
Even if such a new canal should be 
located east of the Canal Zone in Dorien 
country between San Miguel and Cale- 
donia Bays, nuclear methods could not 
be used because of the test-ban treaty 
that would require approval by the So- 
viet, which undoubtedly would not be 
given. A recent estimate for constructing 
a canal site by conventional means is 
$5,132,000,000, exclusive of an indemnity 
to Panama and the costs to cover emer- 
gencies. Moreover, the life of the pro- 
posed treaty for such a canal would ex- 
pire in the year 2067. 

Panama could refuse to renew the 
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treaty for another period; and thereupon 
could expropriate such canal. The result 
would be that the limited status would 
lose the cost of constructing such new 
canal and any deficit that may have been 
sustained would have to be met by tax- 
ation. 

Heretofore, in my discussions of the 
first annual reports and elsewhere, I 
have stressed the enormous costs and 
dangers involved in attempting to con- 
struct a canal of sea level design in the 
treacherous terrain of the Canal Zone, 
which I reiterate. 

The members of the “Commission” 
may be altogether heedless of the vast 
costs of their proposal and the resulting 
tax burdens that would be imposed on 
our citizens. They are not elected to of- 
fice and are out of contact with our peo- 
ple. The Congress, however, is elected by 
popular vote, and has grave constitu- 
tional responsibilities, and must deal 
with wisdom and justice in this matter. 

In these connections it is noted that 
the frequent study commission, in its 
third annual report, requests an exten- 
sion of its final reporting date from June 
30, 1968, to December 1, 1970, and an 
increase in its appropriation ceiling 
from $17.5 million to $24 million. If such 
a miscalculation in estimates for study 
costs has been made what degree of mis- 
calculation can we expect for a vasi sea 
level project, which is grossly unprece- 
dented in the isthmian area? 

The determination of the isthmian 
canal policy of the United States is not 
a mere routine matter but one of tran- 
scendent importance. To aid in keeping 
our country’s true objectives in focus, I 
would emphasize what I have stated on 
previous occasions: 

First, the overriding duty of our Gov- 
ernment to protect our indispensable 
sovereign rights, power, and authority 
over the U.S.-owned Canal Zone terri- 
tory, and Panama Canal. 

Second, the major increase of capacity 
and operational improvement of the ex- 
isting high level lake lock canal, includ- 
ing the creation of a summit level 
anchorage in the Pacific sector to match 
the layout at Gatun. More than $75 
million was spent on a third locks pro- 
posal, including excavations for lock sites 
at the Gatun and Miraflores, which ex- 
cavations are usable, major canal im- 
provements, and many millions more in 
the enlargement of Gaillard Cut due for 
completion in 1971. Moreover, this plan 
enables the maximum utilization of all 
work so far accomplished at Panama and 
does not require a new treaty, which are 
paramount considerations. 

Third, the question of a so-called sea- 
level canal at or near the present canal. 

Fourth, the matter of an alternate 
canal at a site other than in the Canal 
Zone, of the best type for the economic 
transit of vessels. 

Mr. Speaker, the third annual report 
stresses more effectively than ever the 
necessity for an independent, objective 
and comprehensive inquiry and consid- 
eration of all tangible solutions. Experi- 
ence has repeatedly shown that and in- 
quiry can be obtained only by means of 
an independent and broadly based Inter- 
oceanic Canal m as contem- 
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plated in six bills now before the Con- 
gress, introduced by Representatives 
ANDERSON of Tennessee, Bass, HOSMER, 
Rarick, and myself. 


PRIDE, INC. 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day written the Secretary of Labor, the 
Honorable Willard Wirtz, requesting in- 
formation regarding a news report yes- 
terday, August 14, to the effect that an 
organization known as Pride, Inc., sub- 
sidized by a Labor Department grant, 
held classes in the District of Columbia 
on the subject of Negro history. Accord- 
ing to this news report, members of the 
organization marched to these classes, 
which were conducted by Marion Barry. 
The announcement was made by Rufus 
Mayfield, authorized by the Labor De- 
partment to serve as chairman of Pride, 
Inc. 

Considering recent developments in 
Nashville, Tenn., where “Negro history” 
classes held under an OEO community 
action grant were found to be teaching 
doctrines of race hate, I have asked Sec- 
retary Wirtz for information regarding 
the Department’s knowledge of the Pride, 
Inc., classes. I have also requested infor- 
mation regarding the nature of the cur- 
riculum of these taxpayer-subsidized 
classes and the degree of Department of 
Labor supervision over same. 

As I stated in my letter to Secretary 
Wirtz, it seems to me that the expendi- 
ture of Department of Labor funds for 
educational, quasi-educational, or propa- 
ganda purposes of this type is a ques- 
tionable procedure. 

I believe a full report on the question 
of Marion Barry’s and Rufus Mayfield's 
so-called Negro history classes is a matter 
of immedate public concern. 


NORTHEAST CORRIDOR RAPID 
TRANSIT 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
Congress my Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce handled the en- 
abling legislation for a high-speed ground 
transportation system for the northeast 
corridor. We authorized Federal partner- 
ship with a railroad company to moder- 
nize tracks, rolling stock, and passenger 
services. At the time, the only company 
willing to bid was the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. I am happy to note that opera- 
tions are scheduled to begin October 29 
with the funds authorized by my com- 
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mittee and heavy financing by the rail- 
road itself. 

It has been many years since we have 
seen such an imaginative transportation 
project in this part of the country. The 
experimental Metroliner is an outstand- 
ing example of the combination of pub- 
lic spirit, business foresight, and Federal 
cooperation needed to improve our trans- 
portation system. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has in- 
vested heavily in this project, in the hope 
that it will add substantially to both pub- 
lic service and company revenues. With 
intermediate stops, a trip between Wash- 
ington and New York will take less than 
3 hours. As we all know, an air trip to 
New York can easily take that long, 
counting the delays we face getting to 
and from the airports and waiting 
around in terminals. I take this oppor- 
tunity to commend Mr. Stuart T. Saun- 
ders, chairman of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., for his imagination and fore- 
sight in undertaking this project, which 
is such an important step in planning 
and developing a form of rail transpor- 
tation in line with 20th-century stand- 
ards of passenger travel. I hope that the 
revenue figures from Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s new service will convince other 
railroads of the soundness of his stand 
and encourage parallel improvements in 
1 strips similar to the northeast cor- 

or. 

I congratulate Mr. Saunders and his 
company on their massive effort to im- 
prove equipment, personal services, and 
ticketing arrangements, There was a very 
interesting article in the August 1 issue 
of Forbes magazine about the new Met- 
roliner and I ask unanimous consent to 
have it inserted at this point in the Rxc- 
orp because I am sure it will be of great 
interest to my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

Here COMES THE METROLINER 

A decade from now Stuart T. Saunders, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
is going to be either 1) an industrial prophet 
who flew in the face of the general wisdom 
and turned out to be stunningly right, or 2) 
a stubborn man who wasted $45 million of 
stockholders’ money on a project that most 
of his peers thought foolish. 

Nearly every major railroad in the country 
is working overtime to get out of the pas- 
senger business. The Pennsy is going the other 
way. Under Saunders’ direction the Pennsy 
has virtually rebuilt its 226-mile New York- 
to-Washington line, retrained 4,000 em- 
ployees and put cash on the barrelhead to 
order 50 shiny new Budd Co. self-propelled 

er cars. All this to get some of the 
passenger business back from buses, air- 
planes and autos. 

In less than 12 weeks—on Oct. 29, to be 
precise—the Pennsy’s new Metroliner train 
will begin its nine round trips daily between 
New York’s Penn Station and Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington’s Un- 
ion Station. The time; about 2 hours 55 
minutes—40 minutes under the fastest pre- 
sent schedule and over an hour faster than 
most present trains. 

The Big Picture. Cheering from the side- 
lines and helping with some cash is the 
Federal Government. It is dismayed by the 
growing cost of providing airports and high- 
way facilities. Washington is looking for less 
costly ways to take care of the swelling army 
of travelers. In the East, the railroads offer 
an especially tempting solution: The rights- 
of-way are in place, the terminals are located 
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handily in the center of the cities, their 
potential carrying capacity far exceeds that of 
either airplane or highway. 

“In those areas where the megalopolis is 
becoming a reality,” says New York Central 
Vice President Wayne Hoffman “you're just 
plain running out of land. There's a limit to 
the number of eight-lane highways you can 
build, and the same thing is happening with 
airports. So the Government is being driven 
back to railroads, which already have the 
rights of way and the equipment. After all, 
it takes eight lanes of highway to match 
the capacity of one rail, and it costs $25 mil- 
lion and more per mile to build these high- 
ways.” 

Bui in a speed-conscious era, the public 
has deserted the rails. Jets fly Washington- 
New York in approximately 45 minutes. Why 
waste even three hours on a train? But the 
jets are being slowed on the ground, not in 
the air. In the big cities it often takes over 
an hour to get to the airport and as much 
to return, not to mention delayed takeoffs 
and landings. 

Thus a 45-minute air trip between metro- 
politan areas often becomes three hours, 
total travel time. 


LIMITED GOALS 


The Government and the Pennsylvania are 
not looking to put either automobiles or 
airlines out of business. Trains can compete 
only on medium-range runs—say 350 miles 
or less—where time lost getting to and from 
airports and waiting for planes to take off 
and land tend to cancel out the plane’s speed. 

The long range will still belong to the jet— 
and a good part of short-distance travel to 
the auto. But somewhere between the plane 
and the car, travel experts think there is a 
place for fast, comfortable trains—but no one 
will ever know without a trial. This Saunders 
and the Pennsy are doing. 

How fast can trains go? Technologically, 
much faster than they are now running. This 
has been proved in Japan, where the new 
Osaka-to-Tokyo train today covers 320 miles 
in 8 hours and 20 minutes time, averaging 96 
miles an hour. 

What the Japanese can do, the Americans 
can do, technologically, at least. The missing 
factor is money. The Japanese poured $1.6 
billion of government-backed money into the 
Tokaido train. In the U.S. neither private 
enterprise nor the Government is presently 
disposed to spend anything like this on what 
the public sees as a lost cause. 

That's where the Pennsylvania comes 1. 
On the Pennsy's New York-to-Wachington 
run, the rails are already in place, and al- 
ready electrified. (This is the longest stretch 
of passenger-service electrified right-of-way 
in the U.S.) The line runs through a densely 
populated industrial area where airport space 
is in short supply and highway building costs 
prohibitive. Here Pennsylvania could bring 
railroad passenger travel at least part way 
into the 20th Century. 

The total cost will be about $56 million. 
About $11 million of this will come from the 
Federal Government—about all that the 
Johnson Administration could wring out of 
a skeptical Congress. The rest will be Pennsy 
stockholders’ money. 

The cars that will ride the rebuilt rails 
have already been tested at speeds as high as 
157 miles an hour. Their regular top speed, 
however, will be 110 miles an hour. But if the 
present train draws enough business, money 
probably will be forthcoming for the rerout- 
ing and track changes needed to bring the 
Washington-New York time down close to 
two hours. 

The Government’s strategy is clear: If the 
Metroliner proves popular, other areas will 
clamor for similar service: Boston to New 
York; Chicago to Milwaukee; Los Angeles to 
San Francisco; Dallas to Houston. All this will 
cost big money—but less, the Government 
feels, than building equivalent additional air 
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and highway facilities. Says A. Scheffer Lang, 
the Department of Transportation’s Railroad 
Administrator: “If this train works the way 
we think it’s going to, it could make a lot of 
our programs much easier.” 


WORRYWARTS VERSUS WASHINGTON 


The Pennsy has experimented with passen- 
ger panaceas before. In the late Fifties, it 
sank $500,000 into GM’s Aerotrain and lived 
to regret it. Now critics are charging Saunders 
with throwing good money after bad—and 
not $20 million as originally announced, but 
$45 million and perhaps more, What if the 
customers still cling to planes and autos? 

It’s no secret, moreover, that other rail- 
roads, including the New York Central, 
Pennsy’s merger partner, have expressed 
grave doubts about the economic feasibility 
of the project. Most railroadmen would dump 
all their passenger trains tomorrow if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would let 
them. But Saunders is unimpressed. “The 
opinions of other railroaders on this thing 
aren't worth a damn. They haven't got a 
Washington-New York corridor, and we do. 
Sure we're going to make money. Why do you 
think we've gone into it?” 

Saunders argues that his railroad’s risks 
aren’t as great as they appear. The Depart- 
ment of Transportation helped the Pennsy 
get a tax break on the necessary rail, ties, 
ballast, electrical equipment and cars. In- 
stead of charging the cost of road bed and 
rolling stock to current expenses in the nor- 
mal railroad fashion, the Government and 
rail experts say Pennsy will be permitted to 
capitalize and spread the cost. Then, too, 
Pennsy would have had to spend large sums 
improving its corridor line anyway. Now it 
has done so, with Government help, and 
sharply cut maintenance costs in the process. 

“The equipment is really designed to make 
money,” says Pennsy Corridor Project Chief 
John B. Dorrance Jr. “We have electrified 
cars that lend themselves to automation, 
high utilization, and real economies in 
making up trains. Trains can be tallor-made 
to fit the traffic on any given time of any 
given day. We can run a four, six, ten or 
twenty-car train if we have to.“ Says Saun- 
ders: “We're making a little money on this 
run now, with obsolete equipment. With this 
new stuff we'll be able to junk the 45-year- 
old cars and obsolete locomotives. We'll save 
millions in operating costs. 

There will be nine round-trip Metroliners 
a day, average 80 mph and stopping at five 
cities along the way. When two new suburban 
stations open next year, passengers will be 
able to go by rail from suburban Washington 
to New York, or suburban New Jersey to 
Washington, in about two hours—faster than 
any other mode of transport. There's no 
place in the country,” says Dorrance, “with 
such market potential.” 

MAKING A MARKET 

In early October, a massive advertising 
campaign will open the Pennsy’s drive to 
create a major new market. To assure that the 
new customers become satisfied customers, 
the Pennsy has every intention of breaking 
with hidebound traditions of the railroad in- 
dustry. For one thing, the corridor train will 
probably be covered by the major credit 
cards making it easier for the traveler to buy 
a ticket on the train. Further, 4,000 special 
corridor train employees are being trained 
in the care and pampering of customers. The 
entire train crew and ticket personnel are 
slated for new uniforms, and club car at- 
tendants may even blossom out in orange and 
black blazers. “There will be no more striped 
engineers’ hats, no more mortician costumes 
for conductors or white coats for porters,” 
says a DOT official. 

A normal train of ten cars (starting in De- 
cember) will include two deluxe club cars 
where meals will be served at the seat free of 
charge. Every other coach will have a Buf- 
feteria where passengers can buy sandwiches, 
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soup, and beverages, soft or hard, to bring 
back to their seats. The price will be the same 
as current coach (price $10.65 one way) and 
parlor car fares ($19.97), plus a dollar or so 

ental surcharge. Each food car will 
have phone booths where pasengers can make 
calls en route. Seats will have individual 
lights and piped music. 

Will all this draw passengers in volume? 
The present passenger volume is 20,000 a day, 
exclusive of commuters. Pennsy experts pre- 
dict a 40%-50% gain in corridor traffic by the 
end of next year. Aside from New York-to- 
Washington passengers, the Pennsy expects 
to draw business between the various inter- 
mediate points—where air travel is often 
inconvenient. Saunders says, “People worry 
about whether we're going to fill these trains. 
I worry about the problem of standees.” 

If Saunders is right, U.S. businessmen and 
vacationers can look forward to easier and 
more comfortable travel in the next decade— 
and the railroads will find a new source of 
business for their valuable but underutilized 
rights-of-way. If he’s wrong? Then, the Penn- 
sy will lose some money. But was there ever 
progress without some risk? 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
ENDORSES PRESIDENT JOHN- 
SON'S REQUEST FOR A TAX 
SURCHARGE 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Bocas] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s request for an increase in both 
individual and corporate income taxes 
“was inevitable and is right,” the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor said in an editorial 
this week. 

The paper declares: 

It is right that the present generation pay 
for the Vietnamese war and not bequeath 
such payment to future generations of tax- 
payers. 


It continues: 


It is equally sound that the problem of the 
growing budget deficit be tackled now and 
not left to the probably vain hope that it 
will straighten itself out in the future. And 
few would deny that if a surcharge on pres- 
ent income taxes will help slow down the 
inflationary spiral, such a surcharge then 
becomes a vital necessity. 


The Christian Science Monitor con- 
cludes: 

There is little doubt but that the national 
economy can carry a sizable surtax. Business 
is good and could shortly become better. 
Personal income is at a record high. 


This editorial provides the most co- 
gent explanation and justification for 
the President’s tax request that I have 
yet encountered. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert it 
in the Rrecorp. 


THE New Tax 


President Johnson’s request for a sizable 
increase in both individual and corporate 
income taxes was inevitable and is right. If 
there is any question still to be resolved, it 
is whether the present situation (the cost 
of the war in Vietnam, the size of the budget 
deficit, and the threat of still greater infia- 
tion) requires a 10 percent surcharge, or 
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whether a smaller 6 or 8 percent would 
suffice. 

It is right that the present generation pay 
for the Vietnamese war and not bequeath 
such payment to future generations of tax- 
payers. It is equally sound that the problem 
of the growing budget deficit be tackled now 
and not left to the probably vain hope that 
it will straighten itself out in the future. 
And few would deny that if a surcharge on 
present income taxes will help slow down the 
inflationary spiral, such a surcharge then 
becomes a vital necessity. 

In regard to this last point, one thing 
strikes us as essential. This is that, if a tax 
increase is needed to fight inflation, then 
it is doubly important that all other infla- 
tionary aspects of the economy be kept under 
strict control. Foremost among these latter 
is the tendency of labor to demand higher 
and higher wage increases (most of them 
going well beyond even today’s liberalized 
Wage-price guideposts) and the tendency of 
business to pass along increased labor costs 
to the public. If the average citizen is asked 
to pay substantially higher taxes, then the 
government has a moral obligation to use 
greater pressure to keep wages and prices 
at sensible levels. 

We note that the White House has asked 
that the additional taxes on business be 
retroactive to July 1, whereas the new taxes 
on individuals would not begin until Octo- 
ber 1, If this is being done for reasonable ad- 
ministrative reasons, fine. If, however, it is 
being done for political reasons, we believe 
that this is a poor way to begin a program 
of national emergency. 

Although there have been hints of late 
that the White House would ask for a 10 per- 
cent surcharge, it would be well for Con- 
gress to study the situation carefully before 
agreeing. While the cost of the war and the 
size of the budget deficit is now larger than 
earlier anticipated, the jump from the 6 
percent mentioned at one time to 10 percent 
is an Increase of some two-thirds. This will 
take some strong justifying, if the 10 percent 
is actually the White House goal and not 
merely a bargaining position. 

There is little doubt but that the national 
economy can carry a sizable surtax. Business 
is good and could shortly become better. Per- 
sonal income is at a record high. But new 
taxes are never popular. They may, in fact, 
speed efforts to find an end to the war that 
is causing them. If so, this could be their 
single greatest justification 


REPUBLICANS WEASELING ON RATS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
m RESNICK] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
ee are now trying to weasel on 
rats. 

A few weeks ago, the Republicans 
thought a program to control rats in 
slum areas was exceedingly funny. And 
when they were through laughing, they 
defeated the administration's bill. 

But the American people were not 
amused by their performance. So the 
GOP is now trying to extricate itself like 
certain well-known animals deserting a 
sinking 


ship. 

Last Saturday, for example, the gentle- 
man from Nebraska stated there is no 
need for legislation to control rats be- 
cause the Government already has suf- 
ficient programs in effect. 

Apparently what the gentleman thinks 
are sufficient programs amounts to a few 
widely separated efforts administered by 
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different agencies—all of them extremely 
modest. 

HUD is involved in rat extermination. 
Their urban renewal program money is 
granted for poisons used during demoli- 
tion of unsafe structures. They have 
spent only about $250,000 in fiscal 1967 
for rat extermination. 

OEO has made the largest amount of 
funds available for rat extermination— 
$3.1 million—in a recent grant to Chi- 
cago under the Community Action Pro- 
gram. This is a one-shot program and 
funds will not be allocated to other 
communities. 

The Department of Agriculture offers 
technical assistance to farmers on how 
to exterminate rats and other rodents. 
And the Interior Department is involved 
in a modest program of research on 
rodenticides and other similar studies. 

HEW also provides technical assist- 
ance, conducts demonstrations on rat 
control and operates a field station in 
San Francisco. 

This is the total Federal effort to con- 
trol rats at the present time. It is dif- 
fuse and obviously lacking a strong effort 
to rid the slum areas of our Nation from 
the terror and disease of rats. 

But apparently the gentleman from 
Nebraska thinks otherwise. He seems 
satisfied that the Government is doing 
enough. And he has reached this in- 
credible conclusion after checking to see 
what exactly is being done—and seeing 
how pitifully small and uncoordinated 
prosent efforts are. The debate on the rat 
control bill produced a full quota of 
“sick” jokes and sarcastic remarks in- 
tended to be clever and funny. I don’t 
know who these so-called jokes were sup- 
posed to entertain, but I’m sure that not 
one diseased or bitten child laughed his 
way to the hospital. 

To some Republicans, rats may be a 
subject for low comedy. But how intelli- 
gent and perceptive does anyone have 
to be to see the obvious links between 
rats in the tenements and riots in the 
streets. Those who wring their hands in 
anguish waiting for the end of the long 
hot summer” would do well to concern 
themselves with the deep-rooted causes 
of these disturbances. 

As I said earlier today, 2 weeks ago 
I criticized the Republican Party for de- 
feating the rat control bill, and took issue 
with statements of the gentleman from 
Iowa. In opposing rat control legislation, 
he told this body that he knew he was on 
the right side of the issue because Presi- 
dent Johnson and I were on the other 
side. I accept this compliment with ap- 
preciation. But the distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa regrettably left the im- 
pression—unintentionally, I am sure— 
that he is on the opposite side—and 
there is only one opposite side—the side 
of the rats. After all, you are either 
against rats or for them. I would like to 
know how you cannot be against rats, 
without being for them. I hope that my 
distinguished colleague will take this op- 
portunity to answer this question for me 
and clarify his position. 

The Republican Party has shocked the 
Nation with its callous indifference to 
human suffering and human needs. It 
has opposed one constructive program 
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after another to raise the quality of 

American life. The rat control bill is a 
perfect example of their attitude toward 
all such legislation. They defeated the 
bill, but they have done nothing so far to 
produce one single, constructive alterna- 
tive idea to rid America’s slum areas of 
rats. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when I made my 
statement 2 weeks ago, the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] criti- 
cized me because I made my remarks but 
did not notify the gentleman in advance 
of having made such remarks. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have notified the 
gentleman that I was going to be here 
today and that I was going to be here to 
discuss the issue, because, as I pointed 
out earlier, I for one, do not like to be in 
a position to appear to the American 
people that colleagues of mine would vote 
in what apparently seems to be on the 
side of the rats. Therefore, I deeply re- 
gret that the gentleman from Iowa is not 
here today to discuss this problem. I 
would be very happy to further discuss 
the problem, if the gentleman from Iowa 
would pick another time. I certainly 
would try to be here. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I would like the 
Members of this body to know how con- 
cerned the people of the State of New 
York are about this problem. I feel that 
all of us remember the fact that Gover- 
nor Rockefeller is instituting a program 
of rat eradication. I believe it provides 
and carries the provision for the expend- 
iture of the sum of $4.5 million with 
which to exterminate rats. But this ap- 
plies only to our major cities, cities such 
as mine, which have the same rate prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, other cities will not 
receive any of these funds. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that this 
transcript, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to enter into the Recorp at this 
point, deserves firsthand eyewitness in- 
formation about how rats affect us in the 
State of New York. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Ereut MILLION New YORKERS ARE RATS 

Guests: C. C. Johnson, Asst. New York City 
Health Commissioner; Roy Rattray, Brooklyn 
Anti-Poverty Worker. 

Written and produced by: Mike Stein. 

O. C. Jounson. I believe that there's a very 
serious rat problem here in New York. I 
would hazard a guess that there are prob- 
ably as many rats as there are people here 
in New York City. 

ANNOUNCER. Sunday News Closeup. To- 
night: “Eight Million New Yorkers Are Rats.” 

Srem. Good evening. This is Mike Stein. 
On the afternoon of Thursday, July 20th, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives rec- 
ognized Congressman Spark M. Matsunaga, 
a Democrat of Hawaii. Matsunaga then in- 
troduced House Resolution number 749, a 
resolution asking the House to consider the 
Rat Extermination Act of 1967. 

In his opening remarks, Matsunaga said, 
“Mr. Speaker, I believe we can have a lot of 
fun with this bill. I am sure there will be 
humor injected into the matter throughout 
the debate. Some may call it the Second 
Anti-rat Bill. Others may call it the Civil 
Rats Bill. Still others may insist that we 
should make this applicable to two-legged 
rats as well as four-legged ones. And there 
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may be those who claim that this is throw- 
ing money down a rathole. 

“But, Mr. Speaker,” said Matsunaga, “in 
the final analysis there is a serious side to 
this proposed legislation.” The Congress- 
man’s fears of sick humor being injected 
into a serious debate were prophetic. For the 
next hour Congress proceeded to laugh the 
Rat Extermination Act of 1967 out of the 
House. We wonder tonight whether the 
Congressmen who so heartily guffawed and 
chortled the rat bill to death would have 
laughed so hard had they come to some sec- 
tions of New York. 

Roy RATTRAY. If half of these people in 
Brownsville would know how serious it is to 
live with rats, it would scare the life out of 
them, because rats carry diseases 

STEIN. The man is Roy Rattray, an anti- 
poverty worker with Project Rescue in the 
Brownsville section of Brooklyn. 

Rarrray. Rats carry toxic diseases like 
trichinosis, rabies, bubonic plague, and also a 
thing called rat fever which is very common 
around here, which doctors apparently call a 
virus. To them it’s just a virus, because 
half the doctors around here don’t know what 
a rat fever is, and things just get worse and 
worse every day. 

STEIN. Mr. Rattray, how many rats are in 
this neighborhood? 

Ratrray. I would say three million rats in 
Brownsville alone. 

Sretn. How serious is it in terms of the 
number of people who have been bitten? Do 
you have many cases of rat bites here? 

RATTRAY. Oh, yes, but I’m not worried so 
much about the complaints that we have had. 
I'm worried more about the complaints that 
we have never gotten—the people who have 
been bitten and take it for granted that this 
is a normal way of life, that they're sup- 
posed to live with the rats and be bitten by 
them and that nobody is supposed to say 
anything about it, see? They're not to com- 
plain; if they complain to the landlords, the 
landlords figure, “Well, you were the one 
who caused it. You’re the one who’s piled the 
garbage up, and so I don’t live there so I'm 
not responsible and I don’t care.” 

But this is—somebody got to care. Some- 
body is going to have to care sooner or late, 
and I care; and if I can care, damn it, I’m 
sure there's a lot of other people should care, 

I know how cunning these rats are and 
how hard it is to kill them. But we have to 
make a drastic move and a combined move 
towards killing them. It can be done, block 
by block, building by building, and make 
sure that we get rid of these damn rats. But 
if you want to start killing rats in one build- 
ing here, one building across the street or 
one in the next block, you’ll never do it. 
You’d only chase the rats from one place to 
the other. 

STEIN. You say these rats are cunning and 
vicious? 

RATTRAY. They're very cunning, very cun- 
ning. They have a very high intelligence. 
When you look, if you're not careful—you 
put a child to sleep without washing his face 
properly—maybe the child is tired and you 
don't want to be bothered to wash his face 
so what happens? There’s milk left on his 
lips, the rat will come in the cage and gnaw 
on that man baby’s lips, and next thing you 
know he’s—next morning he get up, he’s got 
a rat bite. 

We're sick and tired of people calling back 
day after day, asking, “What are you doing 
about correcting our conditions here?“ and 
we cannot give them the answer. So where is 
the answer coming from? Where is it sup- 
posed to come from? Can you tell me? 

STEIN. The Congressional Record: House 
of Representatives, July 20th, 1967, page 
19549. Representative James Haley, Democrat 
of Florida, quote: “Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
some time if our distinguished committees 
that bring before us a monstrosity such as 
this would just take into consideration the 
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fact that we have a lot of cat lovers in the 
nation, and why not turn them loose on the 
rats? And thereby we could take care of the 
situation without any of the 25 million dol- 
lars from the Federal Treasury of the United 
States,” end quote. There followed several 
seconds of general laughter. 

RAPHAEL. Well, rodents usually come out at 
night and prefer the darkness, and unless you 
have a very, very heavy infestation you will 
rarely see them during the daytime. But 
we look... 

STEIN. Murray Raphael is the Director of 
the Rodent Control Program for the City 
Health Department, and on this day he anda 
team of exterminators are going through a 
tenement in downtown Brooklyn, spreading 
small packets of corn meal and sugars mixed 
with rat poison. 

RAPHAEL. We look for their evidences: the 
droppings, the gnawings, burrows, rodent 
smears from their fur that will leave oil lines 
on the woodwork; and on the basis of the 
evidence that was found here, we know that 
this building is rat-infested. 

STEIN. How many rats might be in a build- 
ing like this? 

RAPHAEL. Anywhere from a half a dozen to 
several dozen, perhaps. 

The overall sanitary conditions here are 
not very good. The exterminators have placed 
some of the poison bait behind the stove and 
alongside of the refrigerator here. In addi- 
tion, we baited the bathroom. There's a big 
hole or break right in the back wall at the 
junction of the floor, and the anticoagulant 
bait has been placed within the confines of 
the hole. There’s another bait station with 
bait underneath the bathtub. 

STEIN. The rats have been around in this 
bathroom—what happens if the person goes 
into that at night? 

RAPHAEL. They may see a rat and may be- 
come frightened, and with the small young- 
sters here there is a possibility or a chance 
that a youngster might be bitten. 

STEIN. The litter-filed smelling basement 
of the building is even worse. 

What about this basement in here? 

RAPHAEL. Well, this has an accumulation 
of food here as well as disused materials, 
and a lot of this so-called Junk or rubbish 
is a place in which the rat can nest and 
build a home. In addition, if you will notice, 
there's a water leak here and this is a source 
of water which the rat needs badly in order 
to exist. So we're giving the rat the condi- 
tions conducive to his existence here, and 
they have all of the ideal conditions under 
which to survive in a cellar just like this. 

STEIN. How many packets of rat poison 
would you have to put out to clear this build- 
ing? 

RAPHAEL. I would say in a basement like 
this, where we put a bait packet every three 
or four feet apart, that we would put any- 
wheres from 20 to 40 baits in a cellar like 
this alone. In an apartment we put a mini- 
mum of four baits in each apartment. 

STEIN. That means you're putting 50 or 
60 baits, rat poison packs, in this building. 
RAPHAEL. Pretty close to it. I would say. 

Srern. It’s what you need to get rid of 
these rats? 

RAPHAEL. That's right, just to keep the 
condition under control and try to prevent 
any of these youngsters in the building from 
being bitten. 

STEIN. Are rats fairly smart animals? 

RAPHAEL, A rat is a very shrewd animal, 
yes. It’s considered a comparatively intelli- 
gent animal. Normally a rat will live for ap- 
proximately a year. A rat will have a litter 
of anywheres from one to 20 or so young at 
a time, and it will have anywheres from 
three to four litters at a minimum each year. 
Some of these rats are anywheres from about 
a foot to a foot and a half in size, weighing 
approximately a pound or a pound and a 
quarter. Sometimes they’ve run even larger 
than that. 
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Sretn. What kind of teeth? 

RAPHAEL, They have teeth that they have 
to keep active. Their teeth have to gnaw on 
something all the time, and that’s why they 
will gnaw on wood, for example, and we 
prefer, in having a property owner inbtall a 
stoppage or plug up a hole, that he use a 
good heavy-gauge metal that the rat cannot 
gnaw through. 

STEIN. What about concrete? 

RAPHAEL. If the concrete is rather thick 
and solid, it usually will stand up. But in 
many instances, if it’s thin, if it’s freshly 
laid, they will even gnaw through concrete. 

STEIN. From the Congressional Record of 
July 20th. Representative H. R. Gross, Re- 
publican, Iowa, quote: “Who is going to run 
this program? Is there not going to be a high 
commissioner or administrator of the rat 
corps? I am constrained, Mr. Speaker, to be- 
lieve the program is devised to take care of 
some more broken-down political hacks. Mr. 
Speaker, if there is anything this country 
does not need to be plastered with at this 
time is (sic) a rat-killing deal at a cost of 
40 million dollars.” 

JOHNSON. Rats have always been a public 
health menace .... 

STEIN. Charles C. Johnson, Assistant Com- 
missioner, New York City Department of 
Health. 

JouNson. They are known in the past to 
have carried bubonic plague. They were a 
major problem during World War II in this 
country in terms of typhus. These two dis- 
eases are carried by the flea from the rat to 
man. Fortunately, the conditions are not 
such now that they are a major threat to 
New York City. However, the fact that our 
servicemen overseas are fighting in areas that 
do have these diseases, it very well could be 
introduced at any time. As such, we could 
have an explosive condition. 

Stern. How is bubonic plague, for instance, 
transmitted through rats? 

JoHNSON. It’s transmitted by the flea, 
ctenocephalic cheopis (?), that bites the rat 
that is a reservoir for the disease and then 
bites a human being or is transmitted to that 
human being. 

I might say that a more possible associa- 
tion between the rats and disease we have 
had some experience with in New York 
City—leptis barosis (?), which is a disease 
that induces a fever in the victim, can be 
passed on from the rat to an individual in- 
directly through the urine, It contaminates 
either food or utensils in which food are (sic) 
prepared. Also, rat bite fever is a possibility. 
Finally, the rat is a reservoir also for salmo- 
nella organisms, and certainly if the rat 
droppings infect kinds of foods in which this 
organism survives, why, this disease, salmo- 
nellosis, can be passed on from the rat to 
humans, 

Srem. What kind of a disease is that? 

Jounson. Salmonellosis is a food-borne 
disease that’s bacterial in origin, affects the 
individual with vomiting and diarrhea, 
nausea. 

I think it’s important to realize that rats 
migrate through the city sewers, and the 
sewers actually maintain perhaps a sizable 
population in terms of rats. This is how they 
get into some of the better areas, even those 
that on the surface have a high degree of 
good sanitation. The luxury-type areas are 
not immune, because the sewers do provide 
highways and access to all areas of the city. 

STEIN. From the Congressional Record. 
Representative Joel T, Broyhill, Republican, 
Virginia, quote: “Mr. Speaker, I think the 
most profound statement made is the fact 
that this act sets up a new bureau and sets 
up possibly a commissioner on rats or an 
ad tor of rats and a bunch of new 
bureaucrats on rats. There is no question but 
that there will be a great demand for a lot 
of rat patronage, I think that by the time 
we get through taking care of all the bureau- 
crats in this new rat bureau, along with the 
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waste and empire building, none of the 40 
million dollars will be left to take care of the 
214 per cent of the rats who were supposed 
to be covered in the bill. Mr. Speaker, I 
think that the ‘rat’ smart thing for us to do 
is to vote down this rat bill ‘rat’ now,” end 
quote. General laughter. 

Sms. Mr. Rattray, I'm from the Health 
Department. Inspector Sims is my name. I 
came about a complaint on Grafton Street, 
number 14, I believe. 

Rarrray. Yes, that's the number of the 
building, yeah. 

Sims. I see. Could you give me some idea 
what the problem is? 

RATTRAY. I was over at the building... 

STEIN. A Health Department officer has 
come to Brownsville to inspect a building 
that has been abandoned by its landlord. 
No one is left to take care of it. Garbage 
piles up. Rats have infested it. And now 
nearly all of the 20 or so children in the 
building have been bitten, their arms covered 
with sores. 

Ratrray. Finally, there is an epidemic 
about to start here. Finally there is an in- 
festation of fleas, bugs or rats here. We have 
found signs of rats in this building. There's 
a lot of rat holes, and when you visit each 
of these apartments and you ask the people 
what's wrong, they tell you, “Look, just look 
at my child’s hand and that will give you 
an answer.” 

Now, I've examined several of these chil- 
dren. I’m not a doctor, but it doesn't take 
a doctor to see that something is wrong. 

Now, here you can see for yourself. This 
child has been bitten by something. Whether 
it’s a rat or whether it’s a flea or whether 
it’s a bug I don't know. I've asked the Health 
Department to look into this matter, and 
whether or not there’s a plague about to 
take place I wouldn’t know. So let’s find out 
what is this sickness that these children 
have? 

STEIN. (To boy) What happened to you? 
Do you know? 

Boy. It bit me. 

Srem. Something bit you. Do they hurt? 

Bor. Yeah, 

STEIN. Quote from the Congressional Rec- 
ord. Congressman Delbert L. Latta, Repub- 
lican, Ohio, quote: “I may say that this bill 
also discriminates against persons suffering 
from bites from other animals. How about 
the snakebite cases? If we are going to start 
eradicating all rats, how about snakes in the 
West? How about bugs? You can go into 
homes in apartment buildings here in the 
City of Washington and find bugs galore. 
What are you going to do about the bugs? 
Are we to forget about the people bitten by 
bugs? Should we start a bug corps?” More 
general laughter. 

JoRNSON. I believe that there's a very 
serious rat problem here in New York. We 
have many, many areas in which... 

Stein. C. C. Johnson, Assistant Health 
Commissioner of New York. 

JOHNSON. ... the garbage accumulations 
on vacant lots, the garbage behind buildings, 
the street conditions where we're unable to 
provide the kind of waste removal and street 
cleanup that we would like to have for a 
city of this size certainly support the idea 
that we have a large rat population, because 
all the conditions that you need to support 
this population are there. 

Stern. How many rats in New York? 

JOHNSON. This is something that is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. I would hazard a guess 
that there are probably as many rats as there 
are people here in New York City. 

STEIN. Can you get rid of them with put- 
ting out poison like this? 

JOHNSON. No, this is only one aspect of a 
total rodent control program. Perhaps more 
important than the baiting itself is remov- 
ing the kind of conditions that support the 
propagation of rats. By this I mean we need 
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to remove the food, the water and the 
shelter. It means that we have to improve our 
Sanitation Department's ability and give it 
the kind of support it needs to carry away 
the wastes that a city develops, because 
much of the kind of support that a rat needs 
can be found in the streets and gutters of 
the City of New York. 

STEIN. Mr. Johnson, how far will the pro- 
gram signed by Governor Rockefeller this 
past week go to helping the rat situation 
in New York? 

JOHNSON. Well, certainly it will be a big 
step in helping New York initiate an im- 
proved rodent control program. It falls far 
short, I expect, in terms of the total needs 
of the program. We need to plan a program 
on a continuing basis and not on a one-shot 
basis, such as was undertaken some years 
ago, I understand, when the Mayor appro- 
priated a million dollars. 

The rats breed rather quickly and the con- 
ditions under which rats breed are existent 
every day, and you have to take continual 
surveillance and certainly continual vigi- 
lance in your war against rats. 

Stem. How much money would it take? 

JOHNSON. A program over the next ten- 
year period ought to be priced, within the 
Health Department for that aspect it’s con- 
cerned with, somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of two to three million dollars a year. 
In addition, as I said you have to give added 
support to the Departments of Sanitation 
and Public Works—they'’re street depart- 
ments—so that their aspects of this program 
can also receive the support that it needs. 

Sri. From the Congressional Record, 
Representative Samuel L. Devine, Republi- 
ean, Ohio, quote: “Mr. Speaker, inquiry 
through local dealers indicates rat traps sell 
for $3.30 per dozen, or about 28 cents each. 
A pretty fair brand of cheese costs 49 cents 
per pound and would bait 35 traps. So for 
an extremely small personal investment, 
nearly every citizen can cooperate and elim- 
inate this problem, and at the same time 
save our government 40 million dollars. 

“Finally, one of our respected colleagues 
tells me he has about 23 cats in and around 
his barns, all of which he will make available 
to the Department of Housing and Urban 
Affairs without charge. These feline rat- 
catchers are most effective, particularly since 
they are led by a highly respected tom cat 
called Cotton that has earned a most envi- 
able reputation in the rat-catching depart- 
ment,” end quote. More laughter on the floor 
of the House. 

Ratrray. This is Amboy Street between 
15th and Sutter. This is one of the most 
hazardous blocks 

STEIN. Another street in Brownsville. A fire 
hydrant has broken, has been gushing water 
out full blast for over a week. This block is 
a lake, and gutters four and five blocks away 
are backed up and overflowing. 

RATTRAY. Getting worse and worse for the 
last, I’d say, two or three months, because 
we've had excessive fires in here, with the 
result people are moving out, and as fast as 
they move out they throw their rubbish from 
their building into the empty buildings 
across the street, which is only creating more 
rats and a home for more rats. 

The kids go up the end of the street and 
they open the hydrant, because there's no 
one left in the block more or less to control 
these kids. So they go up and they open the 
hydrant, they use a wrench, and eventually 
the top of the hydrant becomes worn off and 
it stays running for days and days—with the 
result of that, the sewer gets blocked up and 
floods the sewer lines in the buildings. And 
the buildings gets fiooded and the rats starts 
to run from the cellars into the people's 
apartment, and it just gets worse and worse. 

I mean I don't know what the answer is 
to this or what can be done. You call these 
different agencies in to try and help, and 
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everybody tells you, “Yes, sir, we'll be there,” 
but they never come. 

But you call, you call these fellows five, 
six, seven, eight times in a week and nobody 
shows up. Why? Why is it? Why is this? 
Why should they take so long? In the mean- 
while, there is six or seven buildings here, 
these are flooded—there’s feces running all 
over the place, floating in the cellars, and 
rats running across the street here—the very 
Sanitation truck is running over the rats and 
crushing them to smithereens and they do 
nothing at all about it—and I go to the office 
and I call the Sanitation Department to 
come and help, and they tell me, “Look, 
boy”—so and so. 

Look, there’s too many guys calling us 
boys around here, and if they would realize 
that there's some men around here who's 
actually interested in trying to help, then— 
the sooner they learn, the better it would be 
for them. 

STEIN. Are you getting rats in these cellars? 

Rarrray. Oh, yes. The rats are coming out. 
Once the basement gets flooded, the rats 
start to run out, because these are not actu- 
ally sewer rats. The most of them are house 
rats. 


Sremr. What's going to be done now? 

Ratrray. Well, we're trying our best. The 
Neighborhood Youth Corps is working and 
trying to help in cleaning up the mess here. 
You see the group of fellows working right 
here. They're trying to clean out this build- 
ing here, and so is everybody who's trying to 
help. I'm helping and everybody is helping. 
Even the landlords around here are trying to 
do thelr best, because they see the serious 
situation that’s taking place here. 

This is the problem. I mean something has 
to be done, and done real fast—not today— 
not tomorrow but yesterday. 

Sreiv. This water has been running down 
the street like this 

Rattray. This has been running for days. 
For days it's been going on. 

Man. There’s a broken hydrant up the 
street. 

Ratrray. Because there's a broken hydrant 
up there, and you call the cops and they tell 
you there's nothing they can do about it 
because it’s broken, and until they get a top 
on it. In the meanwhile, there’s millions of 
gallons of water going down the drain here. 
If they ever have a fire around here, which 
of course there's likely to happen any minute, 
well, we wouldn't be able to put the fire out 
coer we haven't got enough water pres- 


. live in this neighborhood. I got a home 
here. And damn it, I just look forward to the 
day when my building is going to go on 
fire and there won’t be enough water to put 
it out. 

What about the other hundreds of families 
around here, people with five and six kids who 
live in an apartment? There is not the proper 
housing provided for them, and the hallways 
are full of garbage, the alleyways are full of 
en and they’re not able to escape in 


8 And breeding grounds of rats. 

Rartrray. That's right, breeding grounds of 
rats. These are rat farms here. They're not 
breeding grounds. These are they actually 
have here a minimum of 200 or 300 rat farms 
created in the very apartments in these 
empty buildings, buildings where they have 
empty apartments—what with the winos 
going in, lighting the places, leaving wine 
bottles around to feed the rats. This is a 
problem we are faced with, brother. It’s a 
serious one. Something has got to be done 
and done in a hurry. 

Srmx. The Congressional Record. Repre- 
sentative H. R. Gross, Republican of Iowa: 
“Mr. Speaker, this bill is so ludicrous that we 
should not even entertain the rule. We should 
yote down the rule on this bill, and it is my 
hope the House will do just that,” end quote. 
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STEIN. How did you feel when the House 
defeated the bill to exterminate rats? 

RATTRAY. Oh, I was sick, I was really sick 
about it, because this is the most ridiculous 
thing I have ever heard of. When they can 
provide moneys for killing the screwworm in 
cattle In other states to prevent the loss of 
meat to the country—we really don’t have to 
worry about a meat shortage in this country, 
because if we were only to figure a way out to 
treat these rats, we got enough rats here we 
could feed on for the next hundred years and 
not worry about it. We just breed them, be- 
cause rats, you know, breed very fast. 

Srern. You felt pretty bad when Congress 
knocked this bill out. 

RATTRAY. Oh, brother, as I said before, I 
was sick. I was sick, and believe me, I'm still 
sick and I will be sick until they do some- 
thing about it, until they reconsider this bill 
and have it passed. 

Sretn. Mayor Lindsay and Governor Rocke- 
feller have stepped in to fill some of the 
vacuum created by the House, starting a rat 
control program that experts regard as a good 
first step in the City and State of New York. 
But it is only a first step. 

The rat bill is not completely dead in Con- 
gress. It has now been incorporated into a 
housing bill currently before a Senate com- 
mittee. If it clears the various committee 
hurdles in the Senate and gets final approval 
there, the House may get a second chance to 
discuss the Rat Extermination Bill of 1967. 
One would trust that the second time around, 
the Congressional sense of humor would have 
improved. 

This is Mike Stein. Good night. 

Announcer, Sunday News Closeup, “Eight 
Million New Yorkers Are Rats,” was written 
and produced by Mike Stein. Executive Pro- 
ducer, Jack Pluntse. Technical supervision, 
Howard Epstein and Dave Silmer. 

News Closeup is a public affairs presenta- 
tion of WNEW and WNEW-FM, your Metro- 
media stations in New York. 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, this very 
fine program was done by one of our 
leading radio stations, WNEW, in New 
York, and it was titled “Eight Million 
New Yorkers Are Rats.” 

I am sure the Republicans are going 
to find something very amusing about 
that title also. Unfortunately, the human 
New Yorkers who have to live with these 
terrible creatures will not find it funny. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Tenzer (at the request of Mr. 
Resnick) , for August 15, and the balance 
of the week, on account of a personal 
family matter. 

Mr. McCuttocx (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for August 15, 1967, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. PIKE, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Duncan (at the request of Mr. 
Zion), for 1 hour, to revise and extend 
his remarks and on August 16; to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Pottock (at the request of Mr. 
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Zton), for 5 minutes, to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks today; and to include 
extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BEVILL) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. Resnick, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Prke, for 30 minutes, on August 16. 

Mr. Epmonpson, for 15 minutes, on 
August 16. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. PERKINS. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Zion) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. DENNEY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BEVILI) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 95. An act for the relief of Capt. Rey D. 
Baldwin. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 55 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1001. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a report of claims of 
employees for damage to or loss of personal 
property sustained by them incident to their 
service, during fiscal year 1967, pursuant to 
the provisions of 31 U.S.C. 240-243; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1002. A letter from the Director, Central 
Intelligence Agency, transmitting a report 
of claims paid to members of the uniformed 
services and civilian officers and employees 
of the United States for damage to, or loss 
of, personal property incident to their serv- 
ice, pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 88-558; to the Committee on the Judi- 


1003. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report relative to the joint 
resolution consenting to an interstate com- 
pact to conserve oil and gas, pursuant to the 
provisions of Public Law 88-115; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Rules. House Resolution 902. Resolu- 
tion for consideration of H.R. 12080, a bill to 
amend the Social Security Act to provide an 
increase in benefits under the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system, to 
provide benefits for additional categories of 
individuals, to improve the public assistance 
program and programs relating to the wel- 
fare and health of children, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 555). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11993. A bill to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 3, 1965 (Rept. No. 556). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 12350. A bill to facilitate the entry 
into the United States of aliens who are 
brothers or sisters of U.S. citizens, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H.R. 12351. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee on 
‘Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 12352. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in Los An- 
geles County in the State of California; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 12353. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend and expand the 
authorizations for grants for comprehensive 
health planning and services, to broaden 
and improve the authorization for research 
and demonstrations relating to the delivery 
of health services, to improve the perform- 
ance of clincial laboratories, and to au- 
thorize cooperative activities between the 
Public Health Service hospitals and com- 
munity facilities, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 12354. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to authorize in the 
national interest, restrictions on travel by 
nationals of the United States in certain des- 
ignated areas of the world; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, 

By Mrs. HANSEN of Washington: 

H.R. 12355. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Ry Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 12356. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 in order to provide that 
product advertising shall not be deemed to 
constitute the discussion of issues of public 
importance; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.R. 12357. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to permit advance payments to wheat pro- 
ducers; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 12358. A bill to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 to make certain metropolitan areas 
eligible as redevelopment areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 
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By Mr. SANDMAN: 

H.R. 12359. A bill to provide for uniform 
annual observances of certain legal public 
holidays on Mondays, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12360. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H.R. 12361. A bill to facilitate the entry 
into the United States of aliens who are 
brothers or sisters of U.S. citizens, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 12362. A bill to provide for the train- 
ing and equipping of the National Guard in 
riot control; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 12363. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 12364. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESHLEMAN: 

H.R. 12365, A bill to amend the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 to further limit 
political activity on the part of workers in 
poverty programs; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 12366. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARDNER: 

H.R. 12367. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 12368. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 12369. A bill to amend Public Law 
815, 81st Congress, to permit a waiver or re- 
duction of certain eligibility requirements 
where necessary to avoid inequity or defeat- 
ing the purposes of the act; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H. R. 12370. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 in order to pro- 
vide for the deferment of police officers from 
training and service under such act; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 12371, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend the head of 
household benefits to any individual who 
may not make a joint return but maintains 
his own household as his home; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STUCKEY: 

H.R. 12372. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN (for himself, Mr. 
NELSEN, Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia, 
Mr. Sisk, Mr. Brown of Ohio, 
Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. WINN, 
Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. HarsHa, Mr. 
Myers, Mr. Fraser, Mr. Jacops, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr. Mutter, Mr. Hacan, and 
Mr. Fuqva): 

H.R. 12373. A bill to amend the act of June 
20, 1906, and the District of Columbia elec- 
tion law to provide for the election of mem- 
bers of the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CORBETT (for himself, Mr. 
McCuory, and Mr. CARTER) : 

H.J. Res. 789. Joint Resolution to call 
upon the President of the United States to 
promote voluntary neighborhood action cru- 
sades by communities to rally law-abiding 
urban dwellers in preventing riots; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. HALPERN: 

HJ. Res. 790. Joint resolution to establish 
& national housing goal; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.J. Res. 791. Joint resolution to call upon 
the President of the United States to pro- 
mote voluntary neighborhood action cru- 
sades by communities to rally law-abiding 
urban slumdwellers in preventing riots; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.J. Res. 792. Joint resolution to call upon 
the President of the United States to pro- 
mote voluntary neighborhood action cru- 
sades by communities to rally law-abiding 
urban slum dwellers in preventing riots; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SANDMAN: 

H. Res. 903. Resolution to amend rule XXII 
of the Rules of the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. Res. 904. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing Committee on the Constitution; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 12374. A bill for the relief of Guillermo 
and Aleida Portuondo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.R. 12375. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain mineral rights in and 
under lands in Pike County, Ga.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 12376. A bill to require the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission to determine 
the amount and validity of the claim of 
Nathan Phillips against the Government of 
Poland, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 12377. A bill for the relief of Lydia C. 

Gamboa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 12378. A bill for the relief of Deme- 
troula Georgiades; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 12379. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Schiavo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 12380. A bill for the relief of Waimir 

Turolla; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 12381. A bill for the relief of Heshma- 

tollah Habibi; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. SANDMAN: 

H.R. 12382. A bill for the relief of Dr. Paul- 
ino A. Claridades and Dr. Lydia V. Claridades; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 12383. A bill for the relief of Augus- 
tino Dos Santos Freitas and Carmelina Frei- 
tas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 12384, A bill for the relief of Paul 
Nuo-Pao Chow; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

145. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of the American Baptist Convention, Valley 
Forge, Pa., relative to problems of Indian 
Americans in national affairs, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiicary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Dick Mansfield: “Pied Piper of Safety in 
Washington” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, every na- 
tive Washingtonian under 40 knows of 
him—his name is as familiar to area 
schoolchildren as President Johnson’s— 
he is aptly called the “Pied Piper of 
Safety” in the Nation’s Capital—he is 
Inspector Richard H. “Dick” Mansfield, 
director of the Washington Star’s Safety 
program. 

Every year Inspector Mansfield, 76, 
talks to 50,000 schoolchildren about 
safety. He enchants them with his light- 
ning quick cartoons, his clever twists of 
humor, his bold Irish laughter. His aus- 
tere, booming voice and his uniform of 
an honorary police inspector command 
their respect. He changes the mood of his 
“chalk talks” from howling laughter to 
utmost seriousness. He gets the kids to 
shout and sing his songs, wear his but- 
tons, and join the Safety Carefuliers, his 
club for careful children. The result is a 
lesson in safety thoroughly understood 
and long remembered by children in a 
populous, heavily trafficked city. 

Inspector Mansfield delivers his “chalk 
talks” with the entertainment skill of a 
vaudeville performer, the artistry of a 
newspaper cartoonist, the authority of a 
police official—all of which he has been. 

In his early years, Mansfield saw Al 
Jolson sing and dance and attributes his 
own calling to show business to the vet- 
eran star. Then his talent in art lead 
him to free lessons. Between the two ca- 
reers—his father chose for him—and 
Mansfield started work as an apprentice 
machinist at 56 cents a day. When he 
lost the job in the 1907 money panic, 
Mansfield put together a cartoonist act 
and got himself hired. Soon he was 
booked in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
all the Atlantic points. 

In 1911 he left the stage at the urging 
of his best girl and joined the Washing- 
ton Police Department—exchanging his 
$75 a week salary for a $74 a month 
salary and a wife. In 1921 his cartooning 
talents were spotted by the old Wash- 
ington Times and he was hired as a 
newspaper cartoonist. Never having felt 
secure in newspaper work despite the 
schooling the Times put him through, 
Mansfield soon resigned and returned to 
the police force. It was that year that 
tragedy lead Mansfield to form his first 
safety program. He answered an acci- 
dent call on his motorcycle one after- 
noon. A blond, curly-haired 6-year-old 
boy lay sprawled in the street—run down 
by an automobile. During the night the 
child died. Mansfield vowed then that he 
would do something for child safety. 

He gave his first “chalk talk” that next 
day to the dead child’s classmates, illus- 


trating in cartoons and words how the 
accident could have been avoided had 
the boy followed some elementary safety 
rules. From then on Mansfield gave 
safety chalk talks“ whenever his sched- 
ule permitted. When he was made cap- 
tain of his police precinct he made the 
“chalk talks” a standard part of the 
curriculum of the 31 elementary schools 
there. At the end of his 10 years as cap- 
tain not one single child was killed going 
to and from school in that precinct. 

In 1943 tragedy again hit Richard 
Mansfield when a heart attack forced 
him to retire from the police force. It 
was then that Benjamin McKelway, for- 
mer editor of the Evening Star, asked 
Mansfield to head the Star’s school 
safety program. And the District of Co- 
lumbia Commissioners conferred on 
Mansfield the title of honorary police 
inspector and the privilege of wearing a 
police uniform. 

Now in his 25th year with the Star— 
Mansfield has won numerous awards for 
his work—as well as the heartfelt thanks 
of the community he has served so well. 


Better Religious Life for the Mentally 
Retarded of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the necessary and noble ef- 
forts of the people of the State of Ne- 
braska to provide a better religious life 
for our mentally retarded. 

The Beatrice State Home for the men- 
tally retarded is without suitable wor- 
ship facilities. It is toward providing an 
all-faiths church building that a drive 
is now being directed. 

Mr. Speaker, the Beatrice Kiwanis 
Club is sponsoring the drive as a work 
project. It is to be commended for its 
sincere community and State spirit in 
this endeavor. I hope that this drive will 
touch the conscience of our State for the 
benefit of our mentally retarded. Such 
an approach is within the best tradition 
of our State’s attitude of solving her own 
problems on the local level. This is a 
self-help project worthy of both our re- 
flection and praise, for its represents a 
response from the people to a need of the 
less fortunate. 

The responsibility for the well-being 
of our mentally retarded is a statewide 
responsibility. An integral part of that 
well-being is a meaningful religious life. 
We cannot deny this to the mentally 
retarded. 

Last week, August 6 to 12, was All 
Faiths Chapel Week in Nebraska. This 
was a first step for the chapel to become 
a reality for the mentally retarded. I 
am certain that it will not be the last. 


Poverty Breeds Hopelessness 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
O 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of this body is very deeply con- 
cerned about the recent urban violence. 
We can and should expect that a variety 
of congressional efforts will be made to 
deal with all the factors which make it 
possible for the agitators to turn previ- 
ously tranquil veople into a mob. We will 
examine poverty, unemployment, poor 
health, and poor housing, as well as 
deliberate incitement to violence, as fac- 
tors contributing to urban chaos. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard a great 
many of my colleagues rise to speak of 
these problems. For the most part they 
have spoken wisely. They have reminded 
us with compelling eloquence of the 
urgency of the problems America faces 
in her cities. I share their concern and I 
pledge to do my part in the rebuilding 
process. 

But lest it is forgotten, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to remind my colleagues of the fact 
that poverty breeds hopelessness which is 
no less real than that found in the cities. 
Poor health and poor housing and job- 
lessness are just as much of a burden on 
those in the hollows of America as they 
are to those who inhabit the urban areas. 
Furthermore, it is the hopelessness of 
rural poverty which forces migrations 
of many of the rural poor to American 
cities. These desperate souls then find 
themselves, unskilled and friendless, 
crowded among the urban poor. For these 
reasons we must direct our attention not 
only to the cities, but to the country- 
side. By helping the rural poor we re- 
place hopelessness with hope in those 
regions, and we achieve a collateral re- 
duction of new population pressures on 
the cities. 

Fortunately, I can report that there 
is positive antipoverty action underway 
in the rural areas. The House Committee 
on Education and Labor only recently 
heard from Mr. G. Leslie Dawson, Ken- 
tucky commissioner of economic secu- 
rity, that approximately 2,000 unem- 
ployed fathers in eastern Kentucky have 
been helped toward new jobs. 

Mr. Speaker the “happy pappy” pro- 
gram is but one of several highly success- 
ful projects which are part of the poverty 
effort. The Job Corps center at Camp 
Breckinridge is another. In fact, the 
Breckinridge Job Corps center is giving 
the type of training to young men which 
will make it unnecessary to institute pro- 
grams for jobless husbands and fathers 
later on. That is what we mean by invest- 
ing in people in an all-out effort to elimi- 
nate the causes of poverty. And that is 
why we must continue to wage this im- 
portant struggle. We simply cannot af- 
ford—socially, economically, or moral- 
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ly—to give up on this important anti- 
poverty combat. 

Mr. Speaker, I cite another example, a 
moving example, of the results we can ex- 
pect as we devote ourselves to helping 
America’s poor. I am referring to the ex- 
perience of a team led by Mrs. Mary Jane 
Dunn which visited families in the moun- 
tain hollows to suggest improved health 
conditions. As the Louisville, Ky., 
Courier-Journal reports: 

Among other things, they found an 1i- 
year-old girl whose family thought she was 
retarded. A medical checkup found she was 
hard of hearing. With a hearing aid she has 
become a good student in school. 


This is but one of a host of examples 
which illustrate the great and lasting 
good that can be done when Americans 
begin to reach out and help each other. It 
is also a poignant reminder of the exist- 
ing need for such efforts. The Congress 
can take pride in the fact that it gave 
birth to such agencies as the Office of 
Economic Opportunity which are work- 
ing closely with local people to help the 
poor out of sickness and poverty and into 
good health and productivity. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel certain that my col- 
leagues will be interested to read of the 
achievements of those good people in 
Kentucky who are in the thick of the 
fight to abolish poverty. 


Unions Stifle Right To Dissent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an article 
I recently prepared, entitled “Unions 
Stifle Right To Dissent.” The article 
follows: 

Unions STIFLE RIGHT To DISSENT 


Virtually overlooked was a recent Supreme 
Court decision that very likely has set the 
stage for renewed pressure on the courts to 
decide—once and for all time—the constitu- 
tionality of the compulsory union shop. 

On the same day it was deciding one case 
after another in favor of the individual’s 
right of dissent, the nation’s “court of last 
resort” decided in a 5-4 decision that a 
union had the right to legally fine members 
for crossing its picket lines during strikes. 

The decision, in the Allis-Chalmers vs. 
United Auto Workers case, gives further am- 
munition to the union bosses’ advocacy of 
total union solidarity at the expense of the 
liberty of individual employes and dramat- 
ically underscores the absolute necessity of 
providing rank-and-file workers with the 
protection of “right to work” laws outlawing 
compulsory union membership. 

The decision flies in the face of union 
claims that the union shop proviso of Taft- 
Hartley requires nothing more than payment 
of dues and assessments and does not even 
require membership! 

Coming d an era of deep concern over 
the civil liberties and individual rights of our 
citizens, it is shocking to have the highest 
court in the land take the position that a 
Particular class of citizens—the working- 
man—has less freedom than the rest of the 
country. 
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It was a sad day for those who believe in 
individual rights, and raises some interesting 
questions as to how the “establishment” 
press could overlook the decision and why 
those “liberals” who most vehemently espouse 
the “right of dissent” have never taken a 
stand against the arbitrary action of unions 
in depriving a worker of his individual rights. 

The National Right to Work Committee 
expects the decision to have two immediate 
effects. First, there will be stepped-up pres- 
sure in Congress and in state legislatures for 
passage of “right-to-work” laws banning all 
forms of compulsory union membership. 

There are 31 states now that permit labor 
unions to deny a job to anyone who doesn’t 
join a union within a specified time, usually 
30 or 60 days. As a matter-of-fact, a petition 
campaign begins Aug. 1 in Oklahoma, aim- 
ing for a public referendum in the Oklahoma 
primary next year. And only a week or two 
ago the formation of a Californians for 
“right to work” group was announced with 
a long-range objective of outlawing compul- 
sory unionism in that state. 

But over and above the battles in the state 
legislatures and possibly even on the floor of 
Congress is the likelihood, in the very near 
future, of a worker-instigated suit challeng- 
ing the constitutionality of the compulsory 
union shop on the grounds that he is being 
deprived of individual freedoms guaranteed 
under the First, Fifth, and perhaps Ninth 
Amendments. 

In the 1961 Street case the union (IAM) 
openly admitted in court that it used com- 
pulsory dues for political purposes. Justice 
Hugo Black said, in his opinion, “There can 
be no doubt that the Federally sanctioned 
union shop contract here, as it actually 
works, takes a part of the earnings of some 
men and turns it over to others, who spend 
a substantial part of the funds so received 
in efforts to thwart the political, economic 
and ideological hopes of those whose money 
has been forced from them under author- 
ity of law.” 

That was six years ago and while the courts 
ordered the union to refund to the protest- 
ing workers all compulsory dues money and 
to exempt them from the compulsory union 
shop provisions, the decision applied only to 
this case. The courts refused to come to 
grips with the basic issue—the constitution- 
ality of the compulsory union shop. 

Isn’t it obvious that the compulsory union 
shop imposes upon many unwilling rank- 
and-file workers political and ideological con- 
formity and deprives them of their civil 
rights? Isn’t it time that this nation guar- 


action that the court has ruled is guaranteed 
to all other citizens? 


Text of Reply by the Honorable Dean 
Rusk, Secretary of State, to Questions 
Submitted by Danis! Viklund, Dagens 
Nyheter, Stockholm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 1, 
1967, Secretary of State Dean Rusk was 
interviewed by Daniel Viklund, of the 
Stockholm newspaper, Dagens Nyheter. 

Secretary Rusk replied to 12 questions 
concerning the situation in Southeast 
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I commend the text of his replies to 
the attention of our colleagues as fol- 
lows: 

Text oF REPLIES BY THE HONORABLE DEAN 
Rusk, SECRETARY OF STATE, TO QUESTIONS 
SUBMITTED BY DANIEL VIKLUND, DAGENS 
NYHETER, STOCKHOLM 
1. Which were the decisive reasons for the 

original U.S. decision to intervene militarily 
in Viet-Nam, and do you think that those 
reasons have in any way been affected by 
later developments, in terms of direct Ameri- 
can interests, locally in Southeast Asia, or 
internationally? 

The simplest way to answer this question 
is to remind you that we had a promise to 
keep. Since the Geneva Conference of 1954 
and the SEATO agreement of the same year, 
three American Presidents have pledged that 
the United States will help South Viet-Nam 
defend itself against Communist aggression. 
We have undertaken similar pledges for the 
mutual defense of the NATO area. We be- 
lieve that it is important to the prospects for 
peace that it be fully understood that, on 
such matters, we mean what we say. 

We had hoped that the defense of South 
Viet-Nam would not require the participa- 
tion of United States military forces in com- 
bat operations. For more than six years the 
South Vietnamese managed to withstand an 
unrelenting and extremely efficient political 
and military aggression. By the spring of 
1965, however, the armed agents of Hanoi in 
the South were being massively supple- 
mented by regularly constituted units of the 
North Vietnamese army in virtually open 
armed attack South Viet-Nam, At 
that point, only the military support of 
South Viet-Nam’s friends could save it from 
conquest. That is why our troops, along with 
45,000 Koreans and thousands of Australians, 
New Zealanders, Filipinos and Thais, are in 
South Viet-Nam. 

As for our interests in Southeast Asia, 
we have declared them on many occasions. 
As late as August 1964 our Congress, with 
only two dissenting votes in the entire Con- 
gress, declared that “The United States 
regards as vital to its national interest and 
to world peace the maintenance of inter- 
mational peace and security in southeast 
Asia.” We do not see how a durable peace 
can be achieved unless all nations, large and 
small, have a chance to live in safety and 
in peace. This applies quite specifically to 
those countries with whom we have under- 
ee utual defense alliances. 

. What is your opinion of the view, fre- 
* voiced in Europe, that both North 
Viet-Nam and NLF (Viet Cong) hold inde- 
pendent positions on the issues of the war, 
not necessarily always the same? 

It is curious, if true, that this view should 


nist statements, NLF documents and prisoner 
interrogations support this view. A concerted 
effort has of course been made, particularly 
abroad, by Hanoi to create the illusion that 
the NLF is an independent organization, 
but this does not convince many South Viet- 
mamese—nor many knowledgeable foreign 
observers, for that matter. If you examine 
with care Hanoi’s programs and those issued 
by the NLF, you will agree, I am sure, that 
there is no substantial difference in what 
they are proposing to do to South Viet-Nam. 
Tactics on occasion demand differences in 
emphasis, particularly for foreign consump- 
tion. But Hanoi’s control of the NLF has 
been amply demonstrated over the years. 
Were this not so, the NLF has had many 
chances to demonstrate it and has not 
done so. 

3. What is your assessment of the military 
situation in Viet-Nam, as of today, and do 
you think that there is any possibility of 
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any U.S. troop withdrawals within the next 
six months? 

You will recall the address of General 
Westmoreland to the Congress on April 28, 
in which he compared the situation today 
with what it was some time ago. Although 
no one foresees any United States troop with- 
drawals within the next six months, the 
United States is confident that the efforts 
by South Viet-Nam and its allies will con- 
tinue to bring improvement, although there 
may be ups and downs, The important point 
to bear in mind is that the military and non- 
military developments are inextricably inter- 
twined in South Viet-Nam, even more than 
elsewhere, so that the most significant indi- 
cators of military success may be found not 
in battle reports and casualty statistics but 
in the evidence that the country is moving 
forward, creating political institutions, hold- 
ing village and hamlet elections, improving 
communications and stabilizing the econ- 
omy. You are aware of the many proposals 
which we and others have made for a de- 
escalation of the violence in Viet-Nam. We 
have offered to put on the table a schedule 
of withdrawal of United States forces if 
North Viet-Nam would do the same. 

4. If the Viet-Nam war should continue 
for a long time, how seriously do you judge 
the risk that it might lead to a direct con- 
frontation between the U.S. and Russia or 
China? 

It is prudent always to keep such possi- 
bilities in mind. Our objective in Viet-Nam 
remains limited to forestalling the aggres- 
sion from the North, and our military re- 
sponse remains a measured one calculated 
to reach this goal. We have repeatedly made 
it clear that our ends do not include the 
destruction of the North Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment, or the occupation of the country. 
In any event, while the common defense 
requires in some instances the taking of 
risks, we believe that there is a far greater 
risk in shirking responsibility and allowing 
aggression to go unchallenged. 

5. Do you think that the American air 
bases in Thailand will increase or reduce the 
risk that that country might be drawn in, 
and that the war will spread? 

Let me make it clear, first of all, that there 
are no American bases in Thailand. The 

Thai Government, recognizing the 
common danger, allows us to use jointly with 
its forces certain of its defense facilities. 
That Thailand itself is on the Communist 
timetable for the new kind of warfare the 
Communists dub “wars of nationel libera- 
tion” is sufficiently documented. Peking has 
said this, publicly and often. But the Thais 
are not waiting passively for the blow to fall. 
They are actively cooperating today in the 
defense of Southeast Asia. In addition to 
making their facilities available to us in 
Thailand, they have sent air and naval train- 
ing units to South Viet-Nam, and they are 
presently training and equipping an aug- 
mented battalion of ground troops to join 
the Koreans, Australians, New Zealanders 
and Americans who are fighting side-by-side 
with the South Vietnamese troops to defend 
the country. 

6. In retrospect, do you think that there 
was, at any time, a reasonable chance to end 
the fighting on conditions acceptable to all 
parties involved, and, if so, why was an 
agreement impossible? 

We thought such an opportunity had come 
with the Accords on Laos in 1962. At that con- 
ference we accepted the nominee of the 
Communist side as the Prime Minister for 
Laos, as well as a coalition government 
worked out among the so-called “Three Fac- 
tions.” President Kennedy was bitterly dis- 
appointed with the results of those Accords, 
Hanoi refused (a) to withdraw its forces 
from Laos, (b) to cease using Laos as an 
infiltration route into South Viet-Nam, (c) 
to permit the coalition government to exer- 
cise authority in the Communist held areas 
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of Laos, and (d) to permit the International 
Control Commission to exercise its functions 
in those same areas. All of these were spe- 
cifically required by the Accords themselves. 
Performance and good faith of the Agree- 
ments of 1962 would have represented a giant 
step toward peace throughout Southeast 
Asia. Since then we have not seen any indi- 
cation that Hanoi is prepared to stop its 
effort to seize South Viet-Nam by force. Were 
they to do so, peace could come very fast. 

7. Which are the main reasons for the 
American refusal to recognize NLF (Viet 
Cong) as an independent representative for 
a part of the population of South Viet-Nam? 

The NLF does not say that it represents a 
part of the people of South Viet-Nam, but 
rather that it is the sole legitimate represent- 
ative of all these people. The Catholics, 
Buddhists, Cao Dai, Hoa Hao, Montagnards, 
ethnic Cambodians, all making up an over- 
whelming majority of the people of South 
Viet-Nam, reject this pretension of the NLF. 
Obviously, we cannot “recognize” the NLF 
on their terms. Nevertheless, as President 
Johnson has said, “The Viet Cong would 
have no difficulty in being represented and 
having their views presented if Hanoi for a 
moment decides she wants to cease aggres- 
sion.” 

8. What measures would you consider nec- 
cessary to protect the civilian population of 
South Viet-Nam, following the withdrawal 
of American troops within six months of a 
peaceful solution, as visualized by the Pres- 
ident? 

It is too early to discuss this in any mean- 
ingful detail. Perhaps a final settlement 
would include some type of continuing 
international assistance. We believe, how- 
ever, that once North Viet-Nam withdraws 
its leadership, its troops and its supplies, the 
Republic of Viet-Nam will be able to make 
further progress in assuring economic and 
social betterment for the South Vietnamese 
people and to handle any insurgency situa- 
tion which might persist or arise subse- 
quently. As you know, the South Vietnamese 
have offered full amnesty and reconciliation 
to the South Vietnamese who are now as- 
sisting Hanoi. 

9. Is your willingness to negotiate with 
North Viet-Nam unchanged in spite of the 
escalation of the bombing of the North, and 
what would you say are now the minimum 
American conditions for negotiations? 

I find it very curious that the word “escala- 
tion” seems to be reserved for actions taken 
by the United States and its allies and is 
not applied to actions taken by North Viet- 
Nam. For example, for almost a year North 
Vietnamese mines have been placed in the 
Saigon River approaches to Saigon harbor. 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese forces today 
are using Cambodian territory. Has the 
Dagens Nyheter called either of these escala- 
tion?” I would suggest that if we picked up 
North Vietnamese mines in the Saigon River 
and simply took them home to their point of 
origin, namely Haiphong, that there would be 
a great outcry about “escalation.” As for our 
conditions for negotiations, we have none. 
We have stated many times that we are ready 
to negotiate at once without conditions. 
Since the other side has imposed conditions, 
such as stopping the bombing, we have said 
we will negotiate about the conditions them- 
selves. As for the shape of a final settlement, 
our views have been set forth many times in 
such summaries as our Fourteen Points and 
our reminder of the 28 proposals made by 
ourselves and others which Hanoi has re- 
jected. Fundamentally, we believe that the 
Geneva Agreements of 1954 and 1962 are an 
adequate basis for peace in Southeast Asia. 
But no one has been able to produce anyone 
from the other side with whom to talk— 
either without conditions or about condi- 
tions. 

10. How do you assess the possibilities to 
win the population of South Viet-Nam for 
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a government friendly to the United States, 
and which elements of the pacification and 
democratization program appear to you most 
essential in that context? 

It is not a question of winning the South 
Vietnamese people’s support for a govern- 
ment friendly to the United States, but of 
relieving them of the burden of North Viet- 
namese aggression and subversive insurgency. 
Security is the element basic to pacification, 
and with security the broad program of revo- 
lutionary development can accelerate its for- 
ward movement, The remarkable progress be- 
ing made in the direction of a constitutional 
government augurs well for the future, if 
security can be maintained. Our basic in- 
terest is that the South Vietmamese people 
have a chance to decide for themselves what 
kind of government they want and what 
their international orientation should be. 

11. If free elections, including some form 
of de facto NLF participation, were held in 
South Viet-Nam now, how big a part of the 
voters do you think would back the present 
government, and NLP, respectively? 

If Hanoi were to abandon its attempt to 
take over South Viet-Nam, it is conceivable 
that those indigenous elements who have 
cooperated with the Front would wish to par- 
ticipate in politics in some way. Their right 
to do so would appear to be present in the 
Doan Ket or National Reconciliation pro- 
gram. How many votes they might get would 
depend on many factors, such as whether 
these persons integrated with other political 
groupings, what support these groupings 
might have in various areas of the country, 
and so on. However, a recent poll undertaken 
independently in South Viet-Nam by CBS 
News shows clearly that the South Viet- 
namese people do not want communism 
and/or a government dominated by the NLF. 

12. Do you think that Sweden could con- 
tribute in any way to establish contacts lead- 
ing to a peaceful solution of the Viet-Nam 
conflict? 

We have frequently stated that we wel- 
come the efforts of any country which would 
advance the course of peace. But I would be 
less than frank if I did not add two points: 
we see no sign that Hanoi is willing to move 
to an honorable settlement, and we do not 
believe that the prospects for such a settle- 
ment are enhanced by proposals which ask 
us to stop half the war while the other side 
continues unabated its half of the war. Sup- 
pose that the United States were to say that 
we would negotiate only if the other side 
stopped all of the violence in South Viet- 
Nam while we continued to bomb the north. 
Everyone would say that we were crazy. 
When the other side makes exactly the same 
proposal in reverse, why do many people say 
that their proposal is reasonable and ought 
to be accepted? 


Address by Hon. Lester L. Wolff at the 
International Air Cadet Exchange 


Dinner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1967 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, and a distinguished member of 
the New York congressional delegation, 
the Honorable Lester L. Worrr, deliv- 
ered an excellent address on August 8 at 
the International Air Cadet Exchange 
dinner here in Washington. 
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Directing his remarks primarily to 
138 cadets of the Civil Air Patrol from 
17 countries, the gentleman from New 
York expressed some cogent thoughts on 
a number of benefits gained through 
international exchange of young people 
bound by a common interest. 

To those who might take the airplane 
for granted, LESTER Wotrr reminded 
these future leaders of the great con- 
tributions air transport has and is mak- 
ing to international understanding, na- 
tional defense, trade and commerce, and 
humanitarian endeavors. As for the 
future, he observed: 


It used to be that the sky was the limit. 
We have demonstrated that the sky is not 
the limit. But rather it is only the beginning. 


For the benefit of the Members, and 
other readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I include the text of his speech 
at this point: 

SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN LESTER L. WOLFF AT 

INTERNATIONAL Am CADET EXCHANGE DIN- 

NER, WASHINGTON, D.C., AUGUST 8, 1967 


General Wilcox, Colonel Breeskin, honored 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, it is always a 
pleasure to be introduced by Barnee 
Breeskin, a good friend and an officer in the 
Civil Air Patrol. Barnee deserves special men- 
tion tonight for his hard work and devotion 
to this valuable exchange program. Over the 
years Barnee has done an outstanding job 
and the CAP may be justly proud to have so 
fine a representative. Barnee, I know you 
work closely with the Vice President on CAP 
matters. Mr. Humphrey has an active inter- 
est in the CAP and the air cadet exchange. 

In fact it was just two years ago that I 
attended a similar dinner at which the Vice 
President held the rostrum I now hold. Our 
thanks should go tonight also to Mercedes 
Benz, Inc., of North America for making this 
dinner possible. 

As some of you realize, I have a particular 

affinity for the CAP and the IACE. As a for- 
mer major and squadron commander in the 
CAP and now an honorary member of CAP 
I assure you all of my continuing support 
for this fine program. 
Because of my interest I was pleased when 
General Wilcox was recently appointed the 
new national commander of CAP. We are for- 
tunate to have such an outstanding gentle- 
man and excellent airman at the helm. I 
have no doubt that under his fine leadership 
the CAP and the IACE will continue to grow 
and expand their contribution to aviation 
and international understanding. 

While it is an honor to have here this eve- 
ning, representatives of the 17 countries par- 
ticipating in the exchange program, and the 
leadership of the Civil Air Patrol—I trust 
these gentlemen will understand if I address 
myself to our special guests—the 138 cadets 
from the aero clubs of the participating 
nations. 

I hope you have enjoyed your visit to the 
United States. I also hope, most sincerely, 
that you have learned a bit about our coun- 
try, our people, and our deep interest in 
international cooperation. Your visit, and the 
visit of our young CAP members to your 
countries, is an important example of the 
valuable international understanding that 
can be developed through exchanges in areas 
of mutual interest. It is the responsibility 
of all young people, in all nations, to build 
such understanding—in the interests of co- 
operation and peace. We must recognize the 
growing interdependence of the world and 
the need for mutual understanding. You 
people, because of the leadership you enjoy 
in your respective countries, are especially 
suited to this task. And, I am sure you will 
do all you can to meet your responsibility. 
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During your visit to the United States you 
have witnessed our country in the midst of 
difficult days of decision. The unrest in our 
cities is the burden of our freedom. Such 
disturbances would never be permitted in a 
totalitarian society. We must not condone 
such violence, for burning, looting, and snip- 
ing are truly arson, larceny, and murder. 

But, I call our trouble to your attention 
for several reasons. Ours is not a perfect 
order. Despite our great strength, despite 
our freedom, unprecedented in the history 
of mankind, despite all the things that make 
the United States the great nation it is—we 
too have problems: we too are struggling for 
better days. 

But in that struggle—in our own cities 
and in Vietnam—we practice self-control. 
For nations, like individuals, must be mod- 
erate and reasonable. Only through the prac- 
tice of collective self-control can we build. 

The United States is in Vietnam to build, 
to preserve that nation, to work toward a 
better day for the people of that embattled 
country. I spoke a minute ago about self- 
control. Our policy in Vietnam is the best 
example I can think of. We could, if we 
wanted so empty a victory, destroy Viet- 
nam—in a matter of minutes. But our aim is 
not destroy—it is to build. To that end we 
practice the controlled use of power. 

The very strength of the United States de- 
mands moderation. It is interesting that our 
annual increase alone in our GNP is 
than the total GNP of that strong indus- 
trial nation, France. 

Rather than use our massive power—a 
power that could destroy the entire world in 
minutes—indiscriminately, we use that power 
to build a better world. There are some in 
these United States, that would have us stop 
helping others. To them, and to you, I say— 
in our interdependent world no nation is an 
island unto itself. With the help of the 
United States, with help of your strong coun- 
tries—we can all work together to eliminate 
man’s enemies, hunger and disease and poy- 
erty and war. We will all benefit by work- 
ing together. 

In this regard, and especially because you 
are the future leaders of your countries, I 
would like very much to hear from each 
of you personally about your observations 
and comments after visiting the United 
States. Vice President Humphrey extended a 
similar invitation two years ago to your 
predecessors and I believe it was a great idea. 
I would like to know what you found, that 
impressed you. I would like to know what 
you found that distressed you. I would like 
to hear general observations and particular 
comments. If you will be so kind to write 
to me: Lester L. Wolff, Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., I will call your letters 
and comments to the attention of my col- 
leagues in Congress and see that those ob- 
servations are inserted in the RECORD of our 
Congress, so they may be part of our history. 

I know, without doubt, that some of you 
will be military leaders in the generation 
now on the rise. Some of you will be political 
leaders. All of you will have the opportunity 
to foster international goodwill and under- 
standing and, for my part, I pledge to help 
you in that effort. 

You have had the opportunity to meet 
many of our leaders, besides visiting our 
people throughout the United States. 

The International Air Cadet exchange pro- 
gram is a privilege and pleasure afforded 
to you in the interests of world peace and 
cooperation. With the privilege goes the re- 
sponsibility to share with the people of your 
countries, and especially your aero clubs, 
your ces and knowledge gained 
while in the United States. By carrying out 
that responsibility, as I am sure you will, 
you can offer an important and positive step 
in the direction of international under- 
standing. 
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Permit me to turn for a few short moments 
to the specific mutual concern that brings 
us together—civil aviation and the advance- 
ment of civilian aviation programs through- 
out the world. 

In our Congress, I am on the committee 
concerned with developments in space. Many 
of our airplanes are built in the part of 
New York that I represent. I am aware of 
developments in aviation and I am aware of 
the developments that will come about 
through aviation. 

It is through high-speed air travel that 
international exchange programs are pos- 
sible. It is through high-speed and low cost 
air travel that the world is becoming in- 
creasingly interdependent and truly closer 
together. The 20th century has been built 
on the wings of flight and the future will 
be written by developments in the air. 

Air technology has the awful capacity to 
wage war. But more important are the wide 
range of constructive applications. Air tech- 
nology makes possible rapid shipments of 
food and supplies to areas hit by natural 
disaster, as recently happened in earthquakes 
in Turkey. It makes possible easier travel 
and thus facilitates international under- 
standing. Air technology itself has spawned 
a great and powerful industry in aviation 
itself. 

If we dedicate ourselves to the constructive 
applications of technology the future is very 
bright indeed. I would urge each and every 
one of you young people to strive to develop 
civilian aviation in your country with an eye 
toward the wide range of uses open to us. 
The use of short take off and landing aircraft, 
the advent of the supersonic „ the 
decreasing cost of air travel and air cargo 
shipments all merit our deepest attention— 
because hopefully this is the direction that 
aviation will advance through. 

At the same time we must never minimize 
the importance of aviation in defense. Our 
own Civil Air Patrol, as you know, is an 
auxiliary of the United States Air Force. A 
solid defense system is built today on a 
strong air force and many of you, I trust, 
will go on to careers in your own air forces. 
That is a vital and most honorable profes- 
sion. General Wilcox is an outstanding ex- 
ample of a man who has dedicated his life 
to his country and the development of our 
air capacity for both defense and civilian 
purposes. If you could take the lead from a 
man like this, and the many similar men in 
your countries, the world can look forward 
to a secure and prosperous future. 

For centuries man aspired to fly. In this 
century flight became a reality. It used to 
be that the sky was the limit. We have dem- 
onstrated that the sky is not the limit. But 
rather it is only the beginning. It is up to 
your generation, each and every one of you, 
to reach to the stars and beyond. You have 
the knowledge and ability. I also believe you 
have the dedication. 

Some of the things we strive for are far 
away. The ideals we must maintain, the same 
ideals I charge you to aspire to, are of a 
better world of a different day. To quote for 
a moment in closing. Our reach must exceed 
our grasp, gentlemen. Otherwise what's a 
heaven for. We can grasp the physical heavy- 
ens through technology—we must reach for 
the ideal heaven. 

Together we face the problems of the 
world. Together we can surmount those prob- 
lems. We are human; we are part of an 
imperfect world. But with time and with 
devotion, with hard work and with per- 
severance—someday the dreams of mankind 
will be realities. 

The International Air Cadet Exchange is an 
important step in the future of which I 
speak. I congratulate you for being selected. 
I congratulate the sponsors of this fine pro- 
gram and I wish you Godspeed while return- 
ing to your homes. 
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WEDNESDAY, Avuaust 16, 1967 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


He looked for a city which hath foun- 
dations, whose builder and maker is 
God.—Hebrews 11: 10. 

O God, our Father, may the spirit of 
wisdom and compassion move our hearts 
and our hands as we wait upon Thee at 
the altar of prayer. Day after day we 
pray, night after night we lift our hearts 
unto Thee—knowing that often our 
words are without wings and that at 
times we say what we do not mean—yet 
in the midst of the pressure of persistent 
problems may we feel the touch of Thy 
healing hand, receive the guidance of 
Thy wise providence, and become one 
with Thee in the adventure of making 
the world a better place in which to live. 

Purge our minds of all prejudice, 
cleanse our hearts of all cynicism, re- 
move far from us all ill will, and make 
us builders of the bridges of understand- 
ing and good will which span the differ- 
ences between men and unite them in 
the shining endeavor to create a world 
in which righteousness reigns and peace 
prevails and the welfare of all is the de- 
sire of every heart. In the name of Christ 
we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 1619. An act for the relief of Rene 
Hugo Heimann; 

H.R. 2036. An act for the relief of Carlos 
Rogelio Flores-Vasquez; 

H.R. 2668. An act for the relief of Sevasti 
Diakides; 

H.R. 3195. An act for the relief of Eli 
Eleonora Bianchi; 

H.R. 3881. An act for the relief of Christina 
Hatzisavvas; and 

H.R. 7516. An act for the relief of Song 
Sin Taik and Song Kyung Ho. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1633. An act to amend the act of June 
12, 1960, relating to the Potomac interceptor 
sewer, to increase the amount of the Federal 
contribution to the cost of that sewer. 


RAISING THE ANTI 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the U.S 
policy of training military personnel 
from countries antagonistic to us and 
our allies is without justification 

But the Department of Defense, 
rather than reexamining this policy that 
violates our national security, continues 
to reach for unacceptable and weak 
apologies. I now have new figures indi- 
cating that in the current fiscal year we 
are expanding our training of Arab mili- 
tary personnel. On last count reported 
the figure is revised upward from 300 
to a new high of over 600 men in 
training. 

The most outstanding and flagrant vi- 
olation of our national security, amid a 
series of unfortunate violations, is a plan 
to train in fiscal 1968, 296 military men 
from Libya. Mr. Speaker, Libya has 
broken diplomatic relations with the 
United States. What a curious way to re- 
ward our enemies. 


PRESIDENT’S VISITS TO HIS HOME 
IN TEXAS 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, in 1950 a 
west coast newspaper ran two different 
pictures side by side one day. One picture 
was of President Truman laughing in 
some informal] gathering. The other pic- 
ture was of some fallen GI’s on a Korean 
battlefield. The caption read: “What’s 
Funny, Mr. President?” 

Despite the fact that all Members of 
Congress are given Government-paid 
trips home, one Member thinks the Pres- 
ident should be chastized for visiting his 
home in Texas, since money could be 
saved if he did not, and this would be a 
useful symbol. 

Maybe the complaining Member thinks 
the President should give it up for golf. 

But, in any case, Members of both par- 
ties should disavow this gratuitous at- 
tack on the personal needs of a Presi- 
dent, needs recognized by almost every- 
body since the beginning or our Re- 
public. 

This highly personal attack on the 
President holds the distinction of being 
one of the most curious acts of states- 
manship since the sardonic demand for 
the Government cost of the eternal flame 
at Arlington. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been necessary for me to be absent 
on three rollcalls while I have been in my 
district on official business. 

I would like the Record to show that 
on rollcall 190, on July 31, I would have 
voted “nay”; on rollcall No. 208, on Au- 
gust 14, I would have voted “yea”; and 
on rolleall No. 209, on August 14, I would 
have voted “‘yea.” 
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THE SYMBOLISM OF PRESIDENTIAL 
FRUGALITY 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I see that 
another member of the Democratic Party 
is following the typical approach that 
when a fair attack has been made on an 
administration for its policy, they imme- 
diately grab their groin and yell “foul.” 

There was no foul. This is a point at 
issue. The administration has not been 
symbolizing its action toward frugality 
in spending. 

As I pointed out in the hearings yes- 
terday, back in 1964 and 1965 President 
Johnson symbolically was turning out 
the lights in the White House. This was 
his expression—and a proper one—to 
demonstrate what he was trying to do. I 
pointed out that today this symbolism 
was lacking. Today, quite to the con- 
trary, the symbolism is these trips to his 
ranch down in Texas on weekends. This 
is symbolism. I said we need symbolism 
today to demonstrate that we are in fis- 
cal difficulty. This symbolism is lacking. 
No one begrudges the President trips 
back to Texas or anyone else. I would 
request that the Democrats, if they want 
to defend their administration, do so on 
a proper basis. 


WHAT IS FAIR AND WHAT IS FOUL? 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I was inter- 
ested in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Missouri. Of course, he says his 
attack was fair and that the other was 
foul, but I guess he is the judge, and the 
by judge, of what is fair and what is 
oul. 

I would just like to remind the gentle- 
man and all other Members that no mat- 
ter how much money the administration 
wants to spend, it cannot spend a dime 
until the Congress not only authorizes 
the money but appropriates it. I am go- 
ing to try next week to offer all economy- 
minded Members a chance to save some 
money on the foreign aid bill, and I will 
be interested to see how many of them 
talk economy and vote some other way, 
especially when it is not going to do the 
United States some good. On the other 
hand, I think I can document how it is 
going to do the United States some harm. 
If an example is desired, look at the 
Congo. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No 218] 
Ashley Gallagher Roybal 
Baring Hanna Shipley 
Blatnik Hathaway Teague, Tex. 
Burton, Calif. Ma’ Williams, Miss. 
Diggs Murphy, N.Y. Willis 
Everett Passman 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 413 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


GOLDEN WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 
OF CLARENCE E. AND ANNE 
KILBURN 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McEWEN, Mr. Speaker, when I 
entered the House of Representatives 242 
years ago, it was with the knowledge 
that I was succeeding an able and popu- 
lar legislator. 

My predecessor, the Honorable Clar- 
ence E. Kilburn, came to this body on 
February 13, 1940, as the result of the 
sudden death of his predecessor, the 
Honorable Wallace E. Pierce. For just 1 
month short of a quarter century, Clar- 
ence Kilburn served this House with 
quiet dignity and efficiency. Soon after 
attaining his 70th year, Clarence made 
the decision to retire from Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to report to 
you and to the many Members who know 
Clarence Kilburn, that he maintains an 
active interest in the affairs of his com- 
munity, State, and Nation, while enjoy- 
ing his retirement with his wife, Anne, 
in their lovely home in the beautiful 
Adirondack foothills community of Ma- 
lone, N.Y. 

Today, August 16, 1967, Clarence and 
Anne Kilburn are noting their golden 
wedding anniversary at their home at 
59 Milwaukee Street, Malone, N.Y. They 
will have their sons, Bill and Jim, their 
daughter, Katharine, and their families 
gathered about them. Moreover, I know 
that their legion of friends will drop by 
to express their personal felicitations. 

I was delighted personally to con- 
gratulate them, and it is with pleasure 
that I bring this milestone to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House, es- 
pecially those who knew Clarence for 
so many years. 


PENALTIES FOR INTERFERENCE 
WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
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sideration of the bill (H.R. 2516) to 
prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other 


purposes. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 
The motion was agreed to. 
IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 2516, with 
Mr. BoLrLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, it was agreed that 
the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute now in the bill be 
considered as read and open for amend- 
ment at any point. Are there any amend- 
ments to the committee amendment? 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. 

CELLER 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
two committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments offered by Mr. 
CELLER: On page 6, line 17, strike “compaign- 
ing” and insert in lieu thereof “campaign- 
ing” 


On page 9, line 12, strike “Sec. 12” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 2”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CELLER 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: On 
page 6, line 15 strike “while he is” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “and because he is or has 
been.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would clarify the provision 
in question, on page 6, line 15. I under- 
stand it has the approval of the rank- 
ing minority member of the Judiciary 
Committee, the gentleman from Ohio, 
and I believe it has the approval of those 
who are in charge of the bill now. May 
I ask whether that is so? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, it 
occurs at least to this member of the 
committee that the proposed change in 
the language now suggested by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary would make the bill 
more restrictive in its scope. Further it 
appears to me that the amendment now 
suggested by the distinguished chairman 
would make it more difficult for any 
prosecuting authority to obtain a con- 
viction for any alleged act which may 
fall within the purview of the statute. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to the gentleman, in that respect the 
Department of Justice thoroughly ap- 
proves the amendment. Frankly, the 
amendment originated with the Depart- 
ment of Justice in a conference with me. 
I had gone over the matter very carefully 
with the gentleman from Ohio. I would 
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just like to read my view of this, if I 
may. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
add a more rigorous requirement of proof. 
With this amendment the statute will 
require two elements of intent for suc- 
cessful prosecution. It must be shown 
both that the defendant acted on ac- 
count of race, color, religion, or national 
origin and—the word “and” is impor- 
tant—that he acted on account of the 
victim’s participation in one of the eight 
specified kinds of protected activities. In 
other words, with this amendment the 
bill would make it a crime to interfere or 
attempt to interfere by means of force or 
threat of force with a person both because 
of his race, color, religion, or national 
origin and because of his participation 
or his attempt to participate in any of 
the described activities. Both elements 
of intent must be present to support a 
conviction. This is a criminal statute and 
every effort must be made to render it 
precise. 

It was felt that the word “while” in 
the bill was imprecise and might give rise 
to false constructions. To nail the mat- 
ter down and to make it crystal clear 
that those two elements I mentioned had 
to be present and were conditions prece- 
dent before there could be successful 
prosecution, this amendment is offered. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the chairman very much for that 
further explanation. I am glad to know 
that it is the Department of Justice and 
the chairman of the committee who ap- 
parently have initiated this amendment 
to make it more difficult to obtain a con- 
viction under this statute and to narrow 
the scope of the possible criminal activity 
sought to be covered by the statute. 

I deeply respect the opinion of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary and, of course, the gentleman 
from Ohio, our ranking Republican 
member on the committee. I am some- 
what disturbed by this present attitude 
on the part of the Attorney General and 
the Department of Justice, but I shall not 
oppose the amendment. 

Mr. CAHILL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. I, too, want to thank the 
chairman for his very frank description 
of what the amendment will do. It would 
seem to me that what this amendment 
really will do is to make it more difficult 
to obtain a conviction than would be true 
without the amendment. 

Does the chairman agree with that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr, CELLER. I would not want to say 
it will make it more difficult. It will make 
the matter more clear. The danger might 
be, if we do not have this amendment, at 
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some future time somebody who was 
really guilty might get out of the toils of 
the law because of the possibility that 
imprecise language was used. 

MI. CAHILL. I may say to the chair- 
man and to the committee, it is my un- 
derstanding that under the Supreme 
Court decisions in Screws against the 
United States, and some of the other de- 
cisions which followed, it was indicated 
by the Court that it was almost impos- 
sible to prove a specific intent to deprive 
a person of his constitutional rights. 

What we really are doing here—and I 
believe the membership should under- 
stand—is placing an additional burden 
on the U.S. attorney. Based on my lim- 
ited experience, I believe we really are 
making it impossible, or certainly im- 
probable, for a U.S. attorney to get a con- 
viction under this legislation. 

I would also say to the distinguished 
chairman that I am surprised the At- 
torney General and the Department of 
Justice recommended this change, be- 
cause really what the Department of Jus- 
tice is doing by this change is placing an 
additional burden on its own prosecu- 
tors, on the people who are charged with 
enforcement of the law. 

I would close by saying to the chair- 
man that this view which is now ex- 
pressed by the Department of Justice is 
completely different from the view which 
was expressed by them in their brief in 
support of the 1966 act. One of the ques- 
tions and answers included in the brief 
was the following: 

In a prosecution for racially motivated in- 
terference with a person while he is eating or 
seeking to eat in a restaurant would the Gov- 
ernment have to prove a purpose to interfere 
with that activity? 


The answer to the question that the 
Attorney General gives is: 

No. . such cases involve actual interfer- 
ence with the protected activity, and since 
the government would have to prove that 
the interference was racially motivated, addi- 
tional proof of purpose would be superfluous. 


As I understand it, if the amendment 
is adopted—and again I evidence sur- 
prise that the amendment is suggested by 
the Justice Department—it will make 
convictions more difficult. 

I accept the chairman’s word that it is 
agreeable to the ranking minority mem- 
ber. If it is, I believe the committee 
should understand, and we should all 
understand, that we are placing an addi- 
tional responsibility, an additional bur- 
den, on the U.S. attorney, and we are 
making it more difficult, if not impossible, 
in my judgment, to get a conviction 
under the act. I oppose the amendment 
because it requires evidence impossible to 
prove, because it places an unreasonable 
burden on the Department of Justice in 
prosecutions under this legislation. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. We have to consider 
the history of section 241, title 18, United 
States Code, which goes back to 1870. 
Because of the artificial language which 
was originally used the courts have 
chopped off here and chopped off there, 
until there was very little left of that 
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original bill which was of any conse- 
quence. It was just about as worthless 
as an empty pitcher in an empty well. 

The Attorney General has that idea 
in mind. In order to have the language 
made definite and crystal clear and not 
imprecise he makes this suggestion. In 
a communication to me the Department 
of Justice has said the following: 

We do not feel that this will appreciably 
increase the difficulty of obtaining convic- 
tions, and it makes the scope and purpose 
of the statute more clear. 


That is the purpose of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CAHILL. I would point out to 
the distinguished chairman, however, 
that the Attorney General prefaces in- 
crease” by the word “appreciably,” 
thereby conceding it really in fact does 
increase 


I would say it was always my thought 
that we were seeking by this legislation 
to remedy the defect in existing law 
pointed out by the Supreme Court, which 
indicated that the law was vague and 
should be more specific. It seems to me 
we are defeating the very purpose of the 
act if this amendment is adopted. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do so because I think 
the purpose of the amendment as ex- 
plained is this: I have read the explana- 
tion as well as having listened to the dis- 
tinguished chairman, and I think with 
this amendment it would read as follows, 
on page 6, line 10: 

Whoever, whether or not acting under color 
of law, by force or threat of force, know- 
ingly— 

(a) injures, intimidates, or interferes with, 
or attempts to injure, intimidate, or inter- 
fere with any person because of his race, 
color, religion, or national origin, and be- 
cause he is or has been lawfully engaged in 
or seeking to engage in the enumerated 
acts... 


Is that a correct statement of the new 
language? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAMER. I wholeheartedly agree 
and commend the chairman for suggest- 
ing that the relationship of the require- 
ment of proof should “knowingly” not 
only refer to the fact that the acts are 
done because of his race, color, religion, 
or national origin but also because he is 
or has been lawfully engaging in these 
activities. It is a dual responsibility of 
proof. That is wise. 

What I want to ask the question about, 
however, which appears possibly to 
broaden the basis of the bill, is this lan- 
guage “or has been.” The bill before us 
without the amendment is in the words 
of the present. The amendment puts the 
words in the present and in the past. I 
wonder if the distinguished chairman 
could advise us as to why both present 
and past are included. If it were just 
present, I would wholeheartedly agree 
with the amendment, but in this present 
and past phase of this amendment I am 
wondering if you are not including acts 
that are so remote in the period of time 
that they should not be included under 
this bill. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not think we are 
including remote acts here at all. 
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Mr. CRAMER. Would the chairman 
listen for just a moment to this ques- 
tion: Is it not true that under the pres- 
ent wording on line 15, which says 
“while he is lawfully engaging or seek- 
ing to engage in,” that that refers only 
to present actions, but the amendment, 
which says “because he is or has been en- 
gaging in,” refers to present and past 
actions. 

Mr. CELLER. I suppose in the case of 
voting you might have violence which 
follows the casting of ballots. The bill 
would apply to after the fact and after 
votes are cast. 

Mr. CRAMER. I want to make sure 
that the record is clear and that is why 
I asked the question. In any event, proof 
would have to be to the effect that this 
is done knowingly because of his race 
and because he is or has been lawfully 
engaging in or seeking to engage in these 
acts, and they happen to be sufficiently 
closely related in time as to indicate 
intent. As a matter of the burden of 
proof, you could not prove that intent 
if the time lapse were 2 or 3 weeks or 
a month from the time. 

Mr. CELLER. I think the gentleman is 
correct in that interpretation, and I 
would agree. 

Mr. CRAMER. So it is a matter of 
proof in which the burden of proof is 
on the Government to show that there 
is a definite intention or relationship 
between the two matters, because of 
his race and because he is or has been 
engaging in these acts. 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAMER. So there is no likeli- 
hood or possibility that an act remote as 
to time of engaging in these enumerated 
rights could be a reason for seeking an 
indictment under this bill? 

Mr. CELLER. That is right. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I am con- 
cerned about the committee amendment 
which will change and weaken the bill. 
The effect, by the very nature of its plain 
language, will be to make it more difficult 
for the Attorney General to prosecute 
cases of racial violence. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
respectfully wish to correct the gentle- 
man from New York. The amendment 
that is now being considered is not a 
committee amendment. It is an amend- 
ment which has been offered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York, 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. RYAN. I accept the explanation of 
the gentleman from Minnesota. In any 
event, I am concerned about the amend- 
ment now pending before the Committee 
which in my opinion requires an addi- 
tional element of proof. Therefore, the 
amendment, if adopted, would increase 
the problem of prosecution which the 
Attorney Genera] will face. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not feel that the 
Attorney General’s disclaimer as pre- 
sented by the distinguished chairman of 
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the Committee on the Judiciary can ob- 
literate that fact. The Attorney General’s 
disclaimer really flies in the face of the 
language. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee said that the purpose is to 
add a more rigorous requirement of proof 
by including an additional element. Not 
only does it require that the proscribed 
act be motivated because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin but also be 
motivated because of the victim’s par- 
ticipation in the enumerated activities. 
This does, indeed, change the proposed 
statute and makes it more restrictive. In 
fact, it has already been made more re- 
strictive than title V as it passed the 
House last year. I pointed this out yester- 
day during general debate. This amend- 
ment represents an additional restric- 
tion which I am constrained to oppose, 
Mr. Chairman. It should be defeated. I 
regret that the distinguished chairman 
has offered it, and I am surprised at the 
position of the Attorney General. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy-five 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No 219] 
Ashley Gathings Nix 
Baring Hagan Passman 
Blatnik Hathaway Roybal 
Burton, Calif. Hicks Shipley 
Diggs Howard Teague, Calif. 
Dulski Irwin Teague, Tex. 
Everett Matsunaga Williams, Miss. 
Findley Miller, Calif. Willis 
Fulton, Tenn. Moorhead 
Gallagher Murphy, N.Y. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. MILLS) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. BOLLING, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill H.R. 2516, 
and finding itself without a quorum, he 
had directed the roll to be called, when 
403 Members responded to their names, 
a quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHITENER 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WHITENER: 
On page 9, line 23 add a new section 3 to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed as indicating an intent 
on the part of Congress to occupy the field 
in which any provision of the Act operates to 
the exclusion of State laws on the same sub- 
ject matter, nor shall any provision of this 
Act be construed as invalidating any pro- 
vision of State law unless such provision is 
inconsistent with any of the purposes of this 
Act or any provision thereof.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WHITENER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 
Mr. CELLER. That amendment is en- 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. The amendment is 
acceptable on this side. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment that I offer provides that 
nothing contained in this act shall in- 
dicate an intent on the part of Congress 
to occupy the field in which any provi- 
sion of the act operates to the exclusion 
of State laws on the same subject matter, 
nor shall any provision of this act be 
construed as invalidating any provision 
of State law unless such provision is in- 
consistent with any of the purposes of 
this act or any provision thereof. 

On yesterday, I commented upon this 
proposition. Without the amendment, 
there would be an unwarranted depriva- 
tion of criminal jurisdiction now exer- 
cised by the several States in most of the 
fields of criminal law touched by this 
bill. 

I am delighted that the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee and those rep- 
resenting the ranking minority member 
of the committee have agreed to accept 
the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WHITE- 
NER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

I have taken this time—and I shall 
use only a portion of it—to clear up any 
misconception which may exist in the 
minds of some of the members of this 
Committee concerning the attitude of the 
minority members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on this bill. 

It is clearly true that an overwhelming 
majority of the minority members on the 
Judiciary Committee are in support of 
this legislation; but I, as one minority 
member of the Judiciary Committee, 
wish to indicate that in my opinion this 
is bad legislation and should not be sup- 
ported in its present form, 

I find it extremely difficult, Mr. Chair- 
man, to oppose a bill described as a civil 
rights measure, because like all Members, 
Iam sure, I thoroughly believe in the full 
and fair enjoyment of civil rights by all 
Americans. 

The difficulty with H.R. 2516 is that 
several of its sections have nothing to do 
with civil rights as I understand them. 

A “right” is that which is legally pro- 
tected. If this Congress lacks the power 
to afford this legal protection, we are 
not talking about civil rights at all. 

Look at the bill. 

Subsections 1, 2, 3, and 5 all deal with 
the protection of the individual from 
discriminatory State action, or the en- 
joyment of a State-sponsored activity. 
I believe these to be true civil rights 
guaranteed by the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution. 

But what about subsections 4 and 8? 
Is there a constitutional right to be free 
from private discrimination? Not to my 
knowledge, Mr. Chairman. Certainly not, 
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under the 14th amendment, which pro- 
tects individuals against State action 
only. 

Nor can subsection 8, the public ac- 
commodations section, find constitu- 
tional sanction under the commerce 
clause, because the bill is clearly aimed 
at all corimercial establishments. 

The fundamental question, Mr. Chair- 
man, is, where do we get the power to 
protect these so-called rights? The truth 
is we do not have it. It is a power reserved 
to the States. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to vote for civil 
rights, but we should have a better bill 
than this. 

Surely it is not too naive to believe 
that civil rights can be protected without 
emasculating the Constitution itself, 
that the complicated problems of mod- 
ern America can be solved within the 
framework of the federal system created 
by that Constitution. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HUNGATE 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HUNGATE: On 
page 6, line 13, delete all of said line after 
the word “injure,” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “or intimidate any person,“. 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would deal with that part 
of the statute on page 6 that says, be- 
ginning at line 13, “injures, intimidates, 
or interferes with, or attempts to injure, 
intimidate, or interfere with any person.” 
It is my thought that the words “at- 
tempts to interfere,” given the rest of 
the context of this statute, are extremely 
broad in a criminal statute which pro- 
vides fines starting at $1,000 or a year in 
jail up to life imprisonment. Therefore, 
I went into this in my amendment so 
that it would provide it would punish 
acts to injure or intimidate but would 
eliminate the attempt to interfere. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support of my 
amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Does not the gentleman 
feel that to strike out the words “inter- 
fere with” would to a vast degree weaken 
this bill? Interference envisages a great 
many actions. Under the bill, to be pun- 
ishable it must always be by force. In- 
terference would be by force, and you 
want to eliminate that. To that degree 
I think you weaken the bill to a great 
extent. 

Mr. HUNGATE. If the chairman 
would permit me, I understand the bill 
provides that “whoever by force or threat 
of force knowingly injures, intimidates, 
or interferes with, or attempts to inter- 
fere with.” I think it seems to me it 
reaches down the line. I think that is a 
little broad. I would still leave it so if 
you want to cover a man attempting to 
injure or intimidate, that is all right. 
We all recognize, in criminal law the 
field of attempts is a delicate one. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, would the gentleman yield to me at 
that point? 

Mr. HUNGATE. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As I read 
your amendment, you would delete the 
words “or interfere with” on page 6, 
line 13 of the bill. 
M. HUNGATE. May I say to the gen- 

tleman from Colorado it is my intention 
to change the measure to read “attempts 
to injure or intimidate any person,” and 
so forth. The only thing I seek to take 
out is a threat, to attempt to interfere 
with. It seems to me that is piling in- 
ference on inference and has no place 
in a criminal statute. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You put 
your finger right on it. You are empha- 
sizing something that is not necessary. 
You would just burden this piece of 
legislation. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I think I would have 
to strike the enacting clause to do that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I know, but 
as far as this is concerned, as I read the 
bill, it provides: 

Whoever, whether or not acting under color 
of law, by force or threat of force, knowingly 
injures, intimidates, or interferes with, or 
attempts to injure, intimidate, or interfere 
with any person... 


Mr. HUNGATE. May I beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon, but as I read the bill it 
says “injures, intimidates, or interferes 
with, or attempts to injure, intimidate, 
or interfere with,” the way the bill is now 
written. I want to change it so as to cover 
an attempt to injure or intimidate by 
threat of force which would not cover a 
threat of force to attempt to interfere 
with. I think it is very difficult to have 
that in a criminal statute. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Just to show you how ridic- 
ulous this is, if the gentleman from Colo- 
rado is speaking and I attempt to inter- 
rupt him, that is attempting to interfere 
with his civil right to say whatever he 
thinks; is it not? This is really a ridicu- 
lous amount of language in here. What 
I am trying to say is I think the gentle- 
man from Missouri is trying to clear it 
up and make it at least understandable 
and enforceable, and I want to support 
his amendment. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
has been offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Huncate] would go to line 
13, page 6 of the bill, and after the word 
“injure” it would insert: “Or intimidate 
any person.” 

Now, the bill already prohibits “inter- 
ference.” I cannot see any reason why 
language of this type should cover up a 
plain and a definite understanding of 
what the section itself deals with. The 
bill punishes—“Whoever, whether or not 
acting under color of law, by force or 
threat of force, knowingly”—injures, in- 
timidates or interferes with others while 
they are engaged in enumerated activi- 
ties. 

In other words, the bill only punishes 
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one who knowingly commits some act 
against some person. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, the 
only thing I seek to do here by the adop- 
tion of this amendment is to take out 
the word “interfere.” I leave the lan- 
guage of the bill as it is otherwise written. 

The only thing for which the amend- 
ment provides, if adopted, is to change 
that language which appears on page 6, 
line 13: “attempts to injure,” and so 
forth. And, as I would reiterate, at- 
tempts to injure or intimidate any per- 
son.” Your bill reads “attempts to in- 
jure, intimidate or interfere with any 
person because of his race, color, religion, 
or national origin while he is lawfully 
engaged or seeking to engage in” certain 
activities. That goes beyond what is in 
my opinion reasonable. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If you do 
that, you remove the protection guar- 
anteed to these people under the 14th 
amendment. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Would the gentleman 
from Colorado tell me why that is so? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It is so for 
this reason: Because we are implement- 
ing congressional power under section 5 
of the 14th amendment. We seek to 
punish all types of violence against an in- 
dividual because of his race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin. 

Mr, HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I do not 
deny you that right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But, by 
this amendment the scope of the prohi- 
hibitions of the bill will be somewhat 
limited. The amendment would exclude 
the prohibitions against “attempts to in- 
terfere.” 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, “interfere”; 
that is right. I propose to strike the word 
“interfere.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman not feel that an individual 
has a right not to be interfered with 
while he is pursuing Federal rights? 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I under- 
stand that the present law does not use 
the word “interfere.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is the 
reason for putting this in, in this bill. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, in sub- 
stance and in summation—if I can state 
it succinctly and understandably the 
amendment which I have proposed it 
seeks to cover “threat to attempt to in- 
terfere“ which is just too “iffy” for me. 
That is the sum total and substance of 
my proposed amendment and that is the 
end of my argument thereon. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Well, all I 
have to say is that if the members of the 
Committee adopt your language, this 
would make it that much more “iffy.” 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
could the gentleman from Colorado tell 
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me what penalty is provided under this 
proposed legislation for the so-called 
civil rights worker who attempts to in- 
timidate or interfere with a law en- 
forcement officer? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It would 
depend upon the nature of the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Could the gentle- 
man from Colorado tell me whether it 
provides any penalty? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. WAGGONNER., Tell me what the 
penalty is. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The provi- 
sions under this would be $1,000 or not 
more than 1 year in jail, and for bodily 
injury, he could be fined not more than 
$10,000 and imprisoned for not more than 
10 years. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Is the gentleman 
from Colorado really telling me that this 
law provides a penalty which can be ap- 
plied to a so-called civil rights worker 
who reverses the subtle purpose and in- 
tent of this legislation and attempts to 
intimidate or interfere with a law-en- 
forcemen officer? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado, Now, the 
gentleman is turning it the other way 
around. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. No, the gentleman 
from Colorado is just catching on. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No; no. The 
gentleman from Louisiana is turning it 
the other way around. What I am saying 
is that if a local law-enforcement officer 
or anyone else is threatened or intimi- 
dated because of his race, color, religion, 
or national origin, then one may be sub- 
ject to the penalties provided for in this 
bill, if adopted. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Still, this legisla- 
tive history is important. The gentleman 
is saying that if a so-called civil rights 
worker attempting to participate in a civil 
rights protest or demonstration by word 
or action attempts to intimidate or inter- 
feres with a duly elected law enforcement 
official, then he will be subject to the 
same penalty of intimidation and inter- 
ference that a law-enforcement official 
or private individual would be if he at- 
tempted to intimidate a civil rights 
worker. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gentle- 
man is putting two different analogies 
together. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Wacconner, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ROGERS of Colo- 
rado was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I say 
to the gentleman from Louisiana that 
when we put the question of a civil rights 
worker in context with whether or not 
he violates the law under the provisions 
of this proposal, he may do so under 
certain circumstances, but when you turn 
it around and say it would not apply to 
a law-enforcement officer if he intimi- 
dates or threats, which takes from the 
law-enforcement officer certain of 
his rights and duties—constitutional 
rights—then the person who does that 
is guilty under the provisions of this 
proposal. 

Now is that clear? 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. As clear as mud. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Rocers] be permitted to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks with the hope that he 
can clarify his answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, as indicated before, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri will substantially weaken 
the bill. He would eliminate the phrase 
“attempt to interfere with.” 

For example, one of the areas which is 
protected against violence and the threat 
of violence because of race and color, is 
voting. Suppose someone is pushed off the 
voting line, or one threatens to push 
another off the voting line, that would 
be an attempt to interfere with the man 
from voting. 

Similarly, if one would want to enter 
a theater or a place of public accommo- 
dation, and there was interference by 
forcible obstruction to the individual at 
the entrance, if there are threats, and if 
there are motions or actions which do 
not involve personal contact, or words of 
abuse which involve threats, that would 
indeed be an attempt to interfere, and I 
should believe that those actions should 
be embraced within the act. They are 
embraced within the act as we have it 
with the wording before us now. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to make it perfectly clear that my 
amendment does not affect intimidation, 
it only removes threats to attempt to in- 
terfere. 

Mr, CELLER. I know. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Intimidation would 
still be covered. 

Mr. CELLER. I gave this as an exam- 
ple of an attempt to interfere, and I be- 
lieve the amendment would materially 
affect those attempts, and for this rea- 
son I hope the amendment will be voted 
down. 

Mr, FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri. I wish that he had gone 
one step further, and had consolidated 
the language of his amendment which, 
if adopted, would have substituted lan- 
guage which would require some defin- 
able act, instead of this nebulous lan- 
guage of “a threat to attempt to inter- 
fere with.” 

Mr. Chairman, this would not only 
make it a criminal offense to utter cer- 
tain words or to make a certain state- 
ment which might fall within the pur- 
view of the language as now written, but 
it might even go so far as to make it a 
criminal offense to even think of some- 
thing that might be a threat to attempt 
to interfere with. 

I cannot think of any language which 
could be more loosely written or which 
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could be more nebulous than this lan- 
guage of the committee amendment. 

I would like to ask some questions of 
the gentleman from Colorado and the 
gentleman from New York as well—and 
I have great respect for the gentlemen’s 
ability, but I think in trying to defend 
the language that the committee has 
written into this bill, they are trying to 
defend an indefensible proposition. 

Would the gentleman give the com- 
mittee an example of what he construes 
to be a threat to attempt to interfere 
with? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You can 
imagine any number of examples. 

Mr. FLYNT. Give us one. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. All right. 
Suppose four men are coming up the 
street and they see a man going down 
to vote, unarmed, and he is going on his 
own way down there to vote. So they 
walk up to him and say, “Now look, 
brother, if you go down there to vote or 
if you go down there to register to vote, 
we are going to beat you up.” 

There is a good example of exactly 
what we mean by the words here. 

Mr. FLYNT. I completely disagree 
with the gentleman from Colorado in 
the example that he has given, because 
that is an overt threat and the gentle- 
man knows that it is an overt threat. It 
is not a threat to attempt to interfere. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Well, cer- 
tainly, there has to be some action. There 
has to be either a use of force or a threat 
of force. 

Mr. FLYNT. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the example he gave is clearly 
a threat to injure and it is not a threat 
to attempt to interfere with. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The thing 
is very simple. If you will read this lan- 
guage and follow the example I gave, 
then he would see that there would be a 
violation or an intimidation. 

Mr. FLYNT. Of course, it would be a 
violation, but it would not be a threat 
to attempt to interfere with. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman has said ex- 
actly what I wanted to say, that the illus- 
tration of the gentleman from Colorado 
has nothing to do with a threat to at- 
tempt to interfere with. 

I have long thought that the gentle- 
man from Colorado was a master of cir- 
cumlocution and obfuscation, but I am 
going to raise it to a doctor’s degree to- 
day, because he has done the best job I 
have ever heard since I have been around 
here. That language is just completely 
ridiculous and impossible. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. The gentleman now 
addressing us in the well is, I know, a 
lawyer, and has been a former prosecut- 
ing attorney, and comes with a high 
pedigree and great experience in the field 
that he is now talking about. 

I have just learned from the police- 
men out on the Capitol steps that a group 
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of civil rights workers were approaching 
the Capitol, but have been restrained, 
and held back from the Capitol about 
two blocks away by other policemen. 

I want to ask the gentleman who is 
a lawyer, if in his opinion, this action 
which is now going on, by police offi- 
cers two blocks away is a violation of this 
bill we now have under consideration? 

Mr. FLYNT. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, if this bill 
were on the books, and were a law now, 
and if Rap Brown wanted to come up Tn 
the gallery, and I was making a speech, 
and if anybody interfered with him, 
would he be prosecuted? 

Mr. FLYNT. Probably not; but if the 
situation were reversed and any one in- 
terfered with Rap Brown such person 
would probably be prosecuted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. I would say this. Assum- 
ing there were a group of civil rights 
advocates approaching the east front of 
the Capitol now. If they were known to 
have been parties to previous riots, and 
if two policemen of the Capitol Police 
force saw them coming, and discussed 
with each other what might happen, 
that they might come into this gallery 
and do any action of violence whatso- 
ever, and if one of them told the police 
“I think we ought to keep a close eye on 
them,” under the language given by the 
gentleman from Colorado that they 
would be subject to criminal prosecution 
under this act, if it becomes law. 

I am absolutely serious when I say to 
the gentleman from Colorado that the 
language in the committee substitute as 
presently printed in this bill might make 
it a crime even to think about talking 
to another law enforcement officer with 
the idea of preventing or forestalling a 
crime, I think this language is just as 
dangerous as it can be, and that it could 
be the forerunner of the destruction of 
all rights, civil rights and otherwise. 

If the gentleman from Colorado and 
the gentleman from New York would re- 
fiect on this, they would be the first ones 
to want to amend this section and take 
that language out. Language of this kind 
is a by-product of a sick society. It is the 
byproduct of a sick kind of thinking 
that puts the rights of criminals and 
rioters ahead of the rights of society 
and public safety in general. 

For those reasons, Mr. Chairman, 
among many others, the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri 
should be adopted. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I wish to point out 
that not only would the policemen who 
would confront these people be charged 
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with a violation of their rights and be 
guilty of an infraction of the proposed 
legislation, but the Congress who ordered 
them to so conduct themselves would be 
equally guilty. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. With the gentle- 
man’s knowledge as a lawyer, is there a 
law now on the books which would pro- 
tect the Congress from being invaded by 
these people, assuming that the bill we 
now have under consideration is adopted 
into law? 

Mr. FLYNT. I think I understand the 
import of the gentleman's question. I 
think there are adequate laws on the 
statute books today to protect any indi- 
vidual, whether he is a civil rights advo- 
cate or any other citizen. What we need, 
instead of more language like that pro- 
posed and more legislation of this kind, 
we need an attitude throughout this 
country—in the Department of Justice, 
the office of the U.S. Attorney General, 
and many of the courts—that takes the 
side of society and the victims of crimi- 
nals, instead of upholding the rights of 
criminals to violate laws. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I congratulate the 
gentleman on that statement, and say 
that I agree with him wholeheartedly. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all the allega- 
tions that this somehow would restrict a 
peace officer in the legal pursuit of his 
duties is so absurd that it is not worthy 
oi answer. 

I suggest to you further that a society 
which believes that people ought to have 
the right to vote, no matter what color 
they are, that people have a right to go to 
school, no matter what color they are, 
and that they ought to have a right to 
participate in the economic life of this 
Nation no matter what color they are, 
is not a sick nation. That portion of it 
which has long fought so hard to prevent 
equal opportunity in this country might 
fall into that category, though I do not 
indict them for that. 

I just suggest to you that what we are 
doing here is very simple. For the past at 
least 3 years we have spelled out in some 
detail what people ought to have a right 
to do in this country in some specifics, 
and that they ought not to be denied 
those rights because they are black. 

It has been experienced—and there is 
ample evidence of it—that they have 
been denied those rights because they 
have been killed or their lives have been 
threatened or they have suffered great 
bodily harm because they have been pur- 
suing the right that we have said they 
ought to have. Whether intentionally or 
because of incapacity, State governments 
have not in many instances protected 
those people. The purpose of this legis- 
lation is to give them some Federal pro- 
tection. 

This does not mean that we are going 
to preempt the States in the administra- 
tion of their penal laws. We do not stand 
here telling you that the States do not 
have the capacity to protect their police- 
men or that this bill usurps that respon- 
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sibility. We do tell you that when people 
are murdered in the presence of inform- 
ants for the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and those guilty cannot be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted in the State courts, 
then the Federal Government ought to 
take cognizance of it and do something 
about it. 

That is what we are doing with this 
bill. I sincerely hope we will defeat this 
amendment and pass this bill today. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
California has done what one usually 
does when one is in an indefensible posi- 
tion: He has talked about something 
else. He has not talked about the amend- 
ment at all. He talked about the general 
intent and purposes of the bill. I believe 
that everyone who wants to have a 
chance to vote ought to have a chance 
to vote. I believe that everyone ought to 
have an opportunity, and an equal op- 
portunity, for an education. But I also 
happen to believe that it ought to be 
possible for a secretary of a Congressman 
to drive down the street in broad day- 
light at noon without being accosted and 
attempted to be run off the street, as 
one of my secretaries was only this week. 

There has been an unbalanced applica- 
tion of the law. I tried to get the Attor- 
ney General a couple of years ago to 
enforce the Constitution when a certain 
State in the South refused to let Negroes 
vote, to reduce its proportion of repre- 
sentation in the House of Representa- 
tives. But we have to have a civil rights 
bill every year, and this is the 1967 ver- 
sion. It is a long way from perfect. 

I think the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Missouri will improve it. Will 
the gentleman, if I yield to him, repeat 
the exact language that he would like 
to delete from this bill? 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Ohio for 
yielding. On line 13, delete after the word 
“injure’—and this is preceded by the 
words “attempts to injure,” so we have to 
read the paragraph where it says: 

Threat of force ... attempts to injure— 


And we would have the statute read, 
“attempts to injure or intimidate,” and 
we would simply take out the words “or 
interfere with,” so we would not be trying 
to reach a threat to, or an attempt to 
interfere. 

I thought that a criminal statute 
should be more narrowly drawn. 

The gentleman from California has 
mentioned about the need for all persons 
to vote. Iam certain the gentleman in the 
well recalls that recently, when a bill was 
before this House on redistricting, and it 
was sought to raise the percentage to 30 
percent, I was in the well arguing for 
“one man, one vote” and that the dis- 
tricts ought to be more evenly alined, so 
the people we are talking about would 
have more voice and more influence, and 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia was on the other side. I supported 
measures along this line, but I believe a 
criminal statute, no matter to whom it 
applies, must be narrowly drawn. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for his contributions. 
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I would like to point out that the gen- 
tleman from Colorado, if I can under- 
stand him—and I attempt seriously to 
understand him—makes the point that 
this law applies to police officers but does 
not apply to a Stokely Carmichael in a 
reverse situation. 

I always thought what we were at- 
tempting to do was to make everybody 
equal under the law. I do not think we 
ought to pass any bills which give a 
Stokely Carmichael a privilege to abuse 
a police officer, and if we try to stop him 
from doing it or we try to ask him not 
to burn down a city, or not to assassinate 
a President—that is what he advocated— 
if anybody tries to interfere with him, it 
is interference with his civil rights. 

If this country has come to that pass, 
it is in bad shape, and I think the voters 
are going to rectify it at the next 
election. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know what 
kind of shape the country is in, but the 
legal scholarship of the House seems to 
be in bad shape. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr, HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I am not a 
legal scholar, but I would point out that 
the last bill before this House which the 
Judiciary Committee brought in had dif- 
ferent sets of additional views, so maybe 
the confusion is there. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I guess that is why we have dis- 
senting opinions in the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 

I do not believe that this bill in any 
way covers “attempts to threaten.” If we 
read the language closely, on page 6 it 
says: 

Whoever, * * * by force or threat * * * 
attempts to * * * interfere with * * *. 


That is what we are talking about. If 
we were to adopt the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri, which 
does not strike “interfere with” on line 
12, if by threat one attempts to inter- 
fere with some person and succeeds, he 
would be in violation of the law, but if 
by threat one attempts to interfere with 
the same person in exactly the same 
manner but fails, he would not be in vio- 
lation of the law. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HUNGATE. The gentleman 
touched precisely on the nature of in- 
choate crimes, which are not punished. 
If I shoot at something which is you, 
and it is not, I suppose I might have made 
an attempt, but I would not have a com- 
plete crime. 

I believe that when we seek to pun- 
ish threats that do not succeed we go 
too far. 

All these words, if the gentleman will 
yield further, are what in the law are 
sometimes called “weasel words.” They 
are not capable of the greatest precise 
definition. “Threat” is such a word. We 
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can imagine that a threat to one man 
would not be a threat to another. In- 
terference” is such a word. “Attempt” is 
a very difficult word to define. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. The gentle- 
man has been in the Congress for some 
time, and he knows that criminal statutes 
punish an attempt in the same way they 
punish a successful effort. 

The gentleman is saying that the clum- 
sy wrongdoer should go free because he 
failed. 

If I slash the tire of someone who is 
trying to go to vote because I do not want 
him to vote, and he gets to the polls and 
votes anyway, that is all right; but if he 
does not get to the polls, it would be a 
violation of law. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FLYNT. Did I correctly under- 
stand the gentleman from Michigan to 
say that the statutes punish an attempt 
in exactly the same way they punish a 
crime? That certainly is not true. It is 
not true under Federal law, and it is not 
true under State law. 

In fact, some of the States do not even 
have the crime of attempt. 

As in my State of Georgia, there is the 
crime of assault with intent to commit a 
crime. 

It is correct that in some offenses, such 
as arson and passing and uttering forged 
documents, the offense and the attempt 
are merged, but that is the exception to 
the rule rather than the rule. 

If the gentleman believes that laws 
universally punish an attempt in the 
same way as, or the threatened attempt 
in the same way as, they treat the com- 
pleted crime, then he is just certainly 
mistaken. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I have no 
knowledge of Georgia, but I disagree with 
the gentleman’s statement as it affects 
the Federal criminal laws. 

That is not the point here. The point 
here is if we take out the “interfere with” 
as the gentleman from Missouri has sug- 
gested, an attempt that actually inter- 
feres with someone would be punishable, 
but the same threat uttered under the 
same circumstances in an attempt to in- 
terfere did not succeed, the wrongdoer 
would go free. 

I do not believe such a result makes 
sense, especially considering the treat- 
ment of other “attempts”. An attempt to 
intimidate would be punished; an at- 
tempt to injure would be punished, 
whether or not successful. But an at- 
tempt to interfere with would be pun- 
ished only if it succeeds. 

I hope that the Committee will reject 
the amendment. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment and move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, my distinguished friend 
from Ohio pointed out a minute ago that 
when we do not want to grapple with the 
central issue before us, we talk about 
other things; and then he proceeded very 
ably to illustrate the force and strength 
of that position by talking about other 
things than the amendment before us. 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield” 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. If I have 
time I shall be glad to yield. I do not 
yield to the gentleman now. 

In the course of the colloquy the gen- 
tleman said—and I believe it is an im- 
portant principle upon which the RECORD 
should be correct—that this bill would 
create some sort of special privilege for 
some people. 

That is not the way I understand the 
bill. I do not think it is the way the House 
will understand the bill. This bill applies 
to anyone regardless of his color, regard- 
less of his religion, and regardless of his 
national origin who places himself within 
the purview of the bill. It does not create 
a special privilege for anybody or a sanc- 
tuary for anybody. On the other hand, 
everyone who is guilty of the prohibited 
acts is brought within the purview of the 
bill. It does not create any special class. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I said I 
would yield to the gentleman from Ohio, 
and if my distinguished friend from 
Minnesota will just wait for a moment, 
I want to address myself first to this 
amendment, because I think there is an 
importance to the language as it was 
written. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for just a sentence on this 
subject that I was talking about? 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I have 
only 5 minutes. I did not interrupt the 
gentleman when he was talking. I am 
doing this on my own time. I am preserv- 
ing my time for you, as you saw, if there 
is any left over. 

On the subject of the amendment, I 
think that the language that the com- 
mittee has fashioned is of some im- 
portance here. The testimony which is 
available from hearings before the Ju- 
diciary Committee, the Civil Rights 
Commission, and from other sources pro- 
vides us with the evidence of attempts 
to interfere with the rights that should 
be protected. There is ample evidence to 
illustrate the subtlety of the kind of 
activities that take place to discourage 
people from registering, to discourage 
people from going to a polling place, and 
to discourage people from doing any one 
of the kinds of things we want to give 
all people in America the opportunity 
to do. These are very subtle and insidious 
kinds of activities. If this language 
reaches to the subtle and insidious means 
of discouraging people from doing what 
we think they ought to be able to do, 
then I think this language is proper and 
reasonable and necessary. 

For that reason I am opposing the 
amendment and hope it will be defeated. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I promised to 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio, and I 
am glad to do so. 

Mr. HAYS. The point I would like to 
make at this stage is what the gentleman 
is saying about the bill is apparently 
just in diametrical opposition to what 
the gentleman from Colorado said, be- 
cause in answer to a very pointed ques- 
tion, or at least I thought it was, as near 
as I could ascertain his answer he said 
it would apply to someone interfering 
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with a person’s civil rights, but if a civil 
rights worker interfered with a law 
officer, it would not apply. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. You did not say so in so 
many words, but if anybody can get any- 
thing out of your tortured explanation, 
that is what I got. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Maryland yield to anybody 
and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MACGREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Maryland for 
yielding to me. 

I believe I am correct in saying that 
the gentleman from Ohio during the 
course of his remarks and referring to 
Stokely Carmichael and Rap Brown said 
it would not apply to them. May I just 
say—— 

Mr. HAYS. I did not mention Rap 
Brown’s name. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Perhaps it was one 
of your colleagues. On page 6 of the bill 
the language clearly covers campaigning 
for office. If I am campaigning for re- 
election next year and if Rap Brown or 
Stokely Carmichael is in my district and 
if he knows that I am campaigning for 
public office and because of my race or 
color he calls me a Honky and seeks 
forcefully to intimidate or interfere with 
or injure me because I am lawfully cam- 
paigning for public office, then under this 
bill, if it becomes law, he would be guilty. 

Mr. HAYS. Do not try to take Stokely 
away from me. If he comes into any- 
body’s district, I want kim in mine 
to oppose me. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. This bill will not 
keep Rap Brown out of your district. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take the full 
5 minutes, but I think what has been said 
here by some of our colleagues on the 
Committee on the Judiciary indicates a 
lack of understanding of the bill or of the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays]. He made the distinc- 
tion—and I think properly so—that this 
was providing unequal protection under 
the law for certain specified classes of 
people. My friend from Maryland [Mr. 
MATxHIAs] says, “Oh, no. That is not true. 
This protects people who want to vote. It 
protects them from interference and so 
forth.” But it does not do any such 
thing. 

You can interfere, insofar as this bill 
is concerned, with any person in the 
United States while voting or acting as a 
poll watcher or going to a public school or 
otherwise enjoying the privileges of the 
programs of the United States and of the 
various States in the field of employment 
or otherwise so long as you do not do it 
because of his race, color, religion, creed, 
or national origin of the person for whom 
you are working. 
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So, this is not an equal protection law 
application. 

If one followed the rationale of this 
bill, insofar as the Federal Government is 
concerned, or insofar as the Congress of 
the United States is concerned, there is 
no interest in prohibiting interference, 
intimidation or injury, unless it is done 
because of race, religion, color, or nation- 
al origin. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. In other words, then the il- 
lustration which was previously given by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MacGrecor] would not apply in so long 
as Mr. Carmichael did not refer to the 
fact that the gentleman from Minnesota 
was of the white race? 

Mr. WHITENER. I think Carmichael 
could throw tomatoes at members of his 
own race campaigning for public office 
until his arm fell off and the provisions 
of this bill would never apply. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. In the hypothetical 
situation which I proposed, I clearly said 
that if one of these Black Muslims or 
black power advocates who preach 
racism should interfere on racial grounds 
with my right to campaign for public of- 
fice, then he would be guilty under the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. HAYS. Yes, but that is true so long 
as he does not mention the fact that you 
are white. If you were black, which of 
course you are not, he would not be 


ty. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I think the gentle- 
man from Ohio knows that this bill ap- 
plies to the black power advocates as well 
as to the white supremacists. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, in 
conclusion, I would just say that my 
friend, the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. MacGrecor] has strayed from the 
point we were discussing. 

I am interested in everyone having a 
right to vote and to go to school, and in 
having that right protected. I do not 
think anyone who really believes in the 
rights—if one wishes to call them civil 
rights—of all the people would support 
legislation which if adopted would pro- 
vide that one could interfere with those 
rights so long as they are not doing it on 
the basis of race, creed, color, religion, or 
national origin. If this bill is enacted 
into law there would be no Federal 
prosecution unless race, color, religion, 
or national origin was involved in the 
case. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want only to speak 
to the point raised by my distin- 
guished colleague on the Judiciary 
Committee, and say that if he is correct, 
and if there are other reasons in this 
country for which civil rights interfer- 
ence episodes have occurred, other than 
race, color, creed, religion, national ori- 
gin, then I think we might as well suggest 
some of these other reasons and that we 
incorporate them by adding them to the 
provisions of this bill. 
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Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina for 
the purpose of enumerating those 
factors. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, the 
only thing I would say in reply to the 
gentleman from Michigan is this—if he 
is not familiar with some of the inter- 
ferences that have gone on in many parts 
of this country with reference to persons 
voting and with reference to persons 
acting as election officials, just to give an 
example, then I do not wish to under- 
take to educate the gentleman. 

Mr. CONYERS. I thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina for his contribu- 
tion, but the gentleman has not elabo- 
rated upon nor enumerated other per- 
sons in America who because of their 
race, color, religion, or national origin, 
or for some other additional reason, are 
discriminated against or who need civil 
rights protection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me this amendment would have 
a weakening effect upon the provisions 
of this bill that are already sound, and 
on which there are plenty of precedents 
in connection with the law. Practically 
every other criminal law includes “at- 
tempt to interfere with.” The protection 
here is “knowingly.” The Government 
has to prove “knowingly interferes with.” 
And “to attempt to interfere with,” if 
you exempt that you are nullifying for 
all practical purposes the meaning and 
significance of the word “interfere.” 

In all of the laws, the attempt to do 
something is usually a crime. The actual 
effect is a crime. The attempt to commit 
an assault is a crime, although in a sense 
different language is used, the actual 
assault is a crime. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit to 
my colleagues that it seems to me the 
language incorporated in the bill is nec- 
essary, is sound, it is rational, it is logi- 
cal, and I hope the amendment will be 
defeated. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time in order 
to ask questions of Members of the Com- 
mittee, particularly the gentleman from 
Colorado, as to just how far the pro- 
visions of this bill reach. I would ask 
the gentleman from Colorado to let me 
put this hypothetical question to him: 
Let us suppose there is a group of Negroes 
deep in the rural southland who are or- 
ganized, and who start meeting to work 
for the rights which are constitutionally 
guaranteed and protected by the terms 
of the bill; that is, the right to vote, or 
to qualify to vote, the right to enroll in 
and attend any public school or public 
college, et cetera; then one of the local 
bigots, I believe the popular term is 
“redneck,” starts holding counter meet- 
ings and he gathers about him people of 
like prejudice, and does a pretty good 
job of agitating them. 

Let us further assume the group of 
Negroes are renting the upstairs over a 
leading merchant’s store in town, and 
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this bigot, or “redneck,” goes to the 
merchant and says, “The white people in 
this area are quite disturbed, and I think 
you should cease renting your building 
to this group of Negroes who are trying 
to exercise their rights.” 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
the opinion of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado as to whether or not that bigot or 
“redneck” would be guilty of a crime 
under the provisions of this law. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ICHORD. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman have a copy of the bill before 
him? 

Mr. ICHORD. I do. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I direct the 
gentleman’s attention to page 6, line 10, 
where it says “whoever, whether or not 
acting under color of law, by force or 
threat of force, knowingly—.” 

The proposition the gentleman has 
put forth here—— 

Mr. ICHORD. Let me further state 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Now, I 
would ask the gentleman to wait just a 
minute. 

In what the gentleman has presented 
so far he has left out the phrase “force 
or threat of force.” Therefore, the case 
described would not come within the four 
squares of the bill. 

Mr. ICHORD. Because he is merely 
exercising his freedom of speech; is that 
correct? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
right. He can say anything he wants to, 
but whenever he uses force or threatens 
to use force, then that is different. And 
I may point out to the gentleman from 
Missouri that a great deal of the misun- 
derstanding of those jumping up and 
down, talking about the bill is because 
they do not understand this part of the 
proposal. 

Mr. ICHORD. Well, now, I do not want 
the gentleman to get off on another 
subject. 

I am satisfied with the answer that the 
gentleman has given. 

g Now permit me to ask another ques- 
on. 

The gentleman from Minnesota got 
into the picture by saying, as I under- 
stood him to say, that this bill is going 
to prohibit or at least make it a crime 
for Stokely Carmichael to call a white 
man a honky; is that correct? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. No; that is not what 
I said. I would call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to page 61 of the bill where, in 
cluded in the list of activities sought to be 
protected, the language reads: 

* + + voting or qualiflying to vote, qualify- 
ing or campaigning as a candidate for elec- 
tive office * * *. 


And so on. 

I happen to be of Scotch-Irish descent 
and I will be campaigning next year for 
public office. That is a protected activity. 
Now, if Stokely Carmichael enters my 
district, or if one of the other black power 
or black muslin advocates comes along, 
and, unfortunately, we have them in 
Minnesota, and if he knowingly by force 
or a threat of force, because of my heri- 
tage and background, I being a member 
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of the white race and white in color, be- 
cause I am a candidate for public office 
and because he feels that only one with a 
black skin ought to be elected from my 
district, if he injures or intimidates me 
or interferes with my campaigning, quite 
obviously he is guilty under the terms of 
this bill if it becomes law. 

Mr. ICHORD. I understand the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Let me further inquire of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. I am sure that the 
Judiciary considered the long line of Su- 
preme Court cases that have consistently 
ruled against vagueness, and particularly 
in penal statutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ICHORD. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Minnesota this question? 

I am sure the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary considered the long line of Su- 
preme Court cases consistently ruling 
against vagueness, and particularly I 
would point out to the gentleman from 
Minnesota is this true in the case of 
penal statutes and that is that no one 
may be required at the peril of life, lib- 
erty or property to speculate as to the 
meaning of a penal statute or a statute 
which either forbids or requires the do- 
ing of an act in terms so vague that a 
man of common intelligence must neces- 
sarily guess at its meaning and differ as 
to its application, and that such a statute 
violates the first essential of due process 
of law. 

I am wondering that the gentleman 
from Minnesota is not duly concerned 
about the vagueness or ambiguity of the 
term “interfere” or “attempt to inter- 
fere with.” I have serious reservations as 
to whether such language is constitu- 
tional in a penal statute. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ICHORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I respect the gen- 
tleman’s knowledge of both the civil and 
criminal law, and I respect his genuine 
concern about vagueness in this matter. 

May I say to the gentleman that the 
subcommittee and the full committee did 
address itself to this problem and did give 
it consideration at length both last year 
and this year. 

By enumerating the eight specific ac- 
tivities and by selecting the language on 
pages 6 and 7 of the bill which particu- 
larizes in specific detail the eight enum- 
erated activities, we felt we were dealing 
successfully with the problem of vague- 
ness, particularly insofar as it has been 
discussed by the Supreme Court in the 
case of Screws against the United States 
reported in 325 U.S. 91. 

Mr. ICHORD. Would the gentleman 
state that the term interference as used 
in the bill would not be interference by 
speech alone, for example, but must be 
interference using force or threat of 
force? Is that not true? 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes; and it must 
relate, along the lines of the gentleman’s 
concern about vagueness and in connec- 
tion with the Court's decisions about 
vagueness; to one of the eight enumer- 
ated activities, and to no others. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
so-called Hungate amendment and all 
amendments thereto close at 2:35 o’clock 
p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. JOELSON]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I heard 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] 
say that we wish to pass a civil rights 
bill annually. I would like to remind him 
and my colleagues that we passed this 
bill in this House in the last session with 
a much stronger section having to do 
with open housing. Perhaps if the Senate 
had passed the same bill we would not 
have the conditions which the extremists 
are exploiting today. 

The chairman of the Rules Committee 
said yesterday that we need this bill 
like a hole in the head. I would remind 
him and my colleagues that there have 
been people who have wound up with 
holes in their heads because they tried 
to exercise their civil rights and their 
constitutional privileges. I think that this 
bill, rather than being needed like a hole 
in the head, is going to be needed to pro- 
tect people from getting holes in the 
head. 

The bill that passed in the last session 
was preceded by a hearing on the Ku 
Klux Klan. I despise the Klan. I despise 
the black supremists and the white 
supremists. I voted for the antiriot bill. 
I am going to vote for this bill because 
I believe in law and order and the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this 
amendment. At a later date I am going 
to have an amendment to attempt to 
provide a degree of protection for our 
law enforcement officers. 

I should like to point out at this time 
that a direct reading of the bill clearly 
indicates that the officers who are at- 
tempting to restrain the people who we 
are told are outside the Capitol right now 
would be in violation of this act. If you 
refer to line 11, these officers may be at- 
tempting by force to prevent a group of 
Negroes who they know by their past 
actions would like to come in and dis- 
turb the business of this Capitol. 

If you refer further to line 24, you will 
see that anyone who interferes with a 
person’s enjoyment of any facility ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Government is 
in violation of this act. 

This Capitol is a facility administered 
by the U.S. Government and if the po- 
lice officers, by force, are attempting to 
interfere with a group of marchers com- 
ing on this Capitol, which is clearly with- 
in the definition as set forth in section 
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245, they are in violation of this act and 
are subject to the criminal penalties im- 
posed. And if they cause even a skinned 
knee of one of these people, they are sub- 
ject to 10 years’ imprisonment. I feel 
this is an undue burden to place on our 
law enforcement officers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it should be unnecessary to point out 
that by enacting this bill, while we do 
provide that these additional acts are 
criminal acts, we do not by enacting this 
bill thereby approve of any other con- 
duct or rather misconduct which under 
existing statutes is a violation of the 
criminal law. 

I cannot understand how anyone can 
be willing to enact this bill with the 
words: 

Whoever, whether or not acting under color 
8 law, by force or threat of force, knowing- 

— 

(a) injures, intimidates, or 

with, * * any person 


And would want to strike from the bill 
by this amendment the words— 


or attempts to interfere with * * * any per- 
son * * * 


And at the same time leave in the bill 
the words— 


or attempts to injure or intimidate * * * 
any person, 


If you say that any person who know- 
ingly injures, intimidates, or interferes 
with a person by force or threat of force, 
should be punished, you should not ex- 
cuse those who attempt by the same 
means to interfere with a person. I think 
the amendment is a bad amendment. 
The language of the bill is very well 
thought out. The bill should prevail as 
reported and the amendment should be 
defeated. 

It is high time that we stopped quib- 
bling about the language of this bill. We 
debated it in the last Congress. We did it 
again yesterday and again today. 

This bill is practically identical with 
the bill we passed in the 89th Congress. 

The committee report including the 
additional views clearly and fully ex- 
plain the intent and purpose of this bill. 

It is one more effort to show that the 
Congress believes in law and order and 
to the fullest extent possible we want 
this country to continue to exist and to 
prosper without disorder or civil com- 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, on yesterday, Martin Luther King, 
in announcing his call for a campaign of 
mass civil disobedience, not only said he 
is going to dislocate the functions of our 
cities, but indicated that he is going to 
shamelessly exploit the schoolchildren of 
America by mass school boycotts. I would 
like to ask some of the distinguished 
members of this Committee whether or 
not under section 245, where it forbids 
anyone to interfere with someone be- 
cause of his race or color, from enrolling 
in or attempting to attend any public 
school or public college—can I have some 
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assurance that when I vote for this bill, 
it is going to apply to Martin Luther 
King or someone else who tries to exploit 
the schoolchildren of this country by 
attempting to keep them from attending 
school? I wish I could get a reply from 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, the answer is emphatically that if 
Martin Luther King or anyone else who 
forcibly interferes with or injures others 
because of their race, color, or religion, or 
national origin, while they are engaging 
in protected activities specified in the 
bill—then he would be subject to this 
law. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. That is 
precisely the reason he is going to use. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then he 
would be subject to this law. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I hope he 
reads the Recorp of this debate in this 
House today. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If he uses 
force in this case. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Does the 
gentleman not think there is inherent 
intimidation or force for some school 
child, 5 or 6 years old, to be told by an 
adult not to go to school because he is 
expected to further a school boycott 
whether he has any understanding of the 
issues involved or not. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That would 
be decided by the jury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Casey]. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
call to the attention of the Committee a 
problem I see arising if this should be- 
come law. I would like the distinguished 
chairman of the committee or the gen- 
tleman from Colorado to advise me. If 
this should become law, and if next year 
we have another civil rights bill before 
this House—as we probably will have— 
and one of my constituents were to write 
and say, “If you vote for this 1968 civil 
rights bill, you should be kicked, and I 
am going to see that you get defeated,” 
would he be guilty under this? We have 
the threat of force, we have the intimi- 
dation, and we have him trying to keep 
a man from giving additional aid for 
civil rights. Just answer me. Would the 
constituent be guilty under this, with a 
fine of $1,000 or a year in jail? 

Mr. CELLER. I will say to the gentle- 
man, if it involves race, color or creed, 
and there is involved a degree of force, 
then the man is guilty. 

Mr. CASEY. As I read this, Mr. Chair- 
man, it says “Whoever, whether or not 
acting under color of law, by force, or 
threat of force, knowingly”—and then 
skipping down to paragraph (c) — in- 
jures, intimidates”—and it does not say 
anything about race or color any pub- 
lic official.” 

Think about it. 

The bill reads on page 6, line 10, “Who- 
ever, whether or not acting under color 
of law, by force or threat of force, 
knowingly—.” 


And then taking up on line 21 of page 
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8, paragraph (C), “injures, intimidates, 
interferes with, or attempts to injure, in- 
timidate, or interfere with any public of- 
ficial or other person to discourage him 
from affording another person or any 
class of persons equal treatment in par- 
ticipating or seeking to participate in any 
of such benefits or activities without dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin, or because he 
has afforded another person or class of 
persons equal treatment in so participat- 
ing or seeking to so participate—shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or impris- 
oned not more than one year, or both;”. 

You will note that race, color, creed 
has no bearing on any violation of this 
section. To be guilty of this section of the 
bill, one only needs to endeavor to intim- 
idate or interfere with a public official 
through force or threat of force. 

In my hypothetical situation, you have 
all the elements; threat of force—my 
constituent threatened to kick me—and 
intimidation—he also intends to defeat 
me. 

In my opinion, this is a little harsh 
penalty for a strong expression of a con- 
stitutent’s opinion. I would hope that the 
Committee would make some amend- 
ments in this regard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HUNGATE]. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, the 
distinguished Members of this body have 
explained my amendment so much better 
than I could that I simply solicit their 
support, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York to 
conclude the debate. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would weaken the provisions 
of the bill for reasons that have already 
been expressed. I do not want to repeat 
them. I hope this amendment will not be 
agreed to. 

A lot has been said about this bill. 
Somebody voiced the opinion that if it is 
passed, it will not be adopted by the Sen- 
ate. That is the business of the Senate. 
If we exercise, in our judgment, rare 
wisdom and acumen, and the other body 
persists in its opposition to our wisdom, 
that is their lookout. We have nothing to 
do with that. This is a separate body, and 
we act independently of the other body. 

I am quite sure that this bill is going 
to pass, because it is long overdue. It pro- 
vides protection against anyone, black 
or white, who seeks to pursue his consti- 
tutional rights under these so-called 
eight categories which are specifically 
mentioned. 

If that pursuit is interfered with be- 
cause of race or color and by force or 
violence, there is a violation of the act. 
It is as simple as that, and I am quite 
sure the reaction will be favorable on the 
part of the membership of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HUNGATE]. 

The question was taken and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Huncate) there 
were—ayes 71, noes 68. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 
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Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. HUNGATE 
and Mr. CELLER. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
114, noes 104. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CRAMER 

Mr. CRAMER, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMER: On 
page 6, line 10, preceding the word “Who- 
ever“, insert the letter (a)“ and on page 9, 
line 10, insert a new subsection: 

“(b) As used in this section, the term 
‘engaged in speech or peaceful assembly’ 
shall not mean the urging, instigating or in- 
citing of other persons to riot or to commit 
any act of violence in furtherance of a riot.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida is recognized for 5 minutes 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
be glad to yield to the chairman of the 
committee. However, I want to discuss 
this amendment for a couple of minutes 
to make certain it is understood what is 
being done. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I want to state that 
while I think the amendment is needless, 
the amendment is acceptable. 

Mr. CRAMER. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 
understand the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary accepts the 
amendment? 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, we 
are pleased on this side of the aisle to 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to make sure that everyone knows 
what this amendment provides, should it 
be adopted. My remarks shall be very 
brief. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I feel that this 
is one of the most important areas that 
has been discussed in this legislation and 
that is where any assistance, any pos- 
sible defense or any support is given to 
those who are creating riots or aiding, 
abetting, or inciting others to riot, and 
that is the reason why this amendment 
has been offered to this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is in- 
tended to make certain that this legisla- 
tion if finally adopted does not do so and, 
particularly, that by your vote on this 
bill with this amendment you are not in 
any way being inconsistent with your 
vote on the antiriot bill which was passed 
on the floor of this House just recently. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to make cer- 
tain that that is the case, this amend- 
ment is offered to assure no license or as- 
sistance is given to anyone inciting a riot, 
because of the reference which has been 
made to “speech and peaceful assembly” 
in the bill itself—and I am glad to see 
that the amendment is agreed to by the 
managers of the bill on both sides of the 
aisle. 

Mr. Chairman, I am hopeful that this 
will lay to rest, at least, as it relates to 
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speech and peaceable assembly, the prob- 
lem, especially as to whether it will give 
any aid or assistance to or condone the 
preachments of insurrection by Rap 
Brown or Stokely Carmichael—to whom 
none of us want to give this aid and as- 
sistance. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to make this 
one point and then I am finished: I am 
utterly amazed that anyone who claims 
to serve the cause of the minorities and 
other elements of this Nation, and who 
are interested in the cause of civil 
rights—I am utterly amazed that they 
would choose this day during which this 
legislation is under consideration for 
Martin Luther King to call for “massive 
civil disobedience” and for him to sug- 
gest that there “could be marches on 
Washington by thousands,” and for him 
to say that he “intends to adopt a cam- 
paign of civil disobedience in order to 
upset the operations of a city without de- 
stroying it.” 

Mr. Chairman, that is insurrection. 

I am utterly amazed that on this very 
day when we have this bill under con- 
sideration those who claim to serve the 
best interest of the minorities and who 
should be interested in the passage of 
this legislation, were recently banded 
together on the steps of the Capitol it- 
self, and this attempted dramatization 
jeopardizing its passage. Also, that on 
this very occasion Rap Brown should in 
effect threaten again to “come to the 
Capital of the United States and take it 
over.” 

Mr. Chairman, these are the persons 
who are doing a disservice to the civil 
rights movement in America. And if this 
bill is in trouble today, I say to you in 
all sincerity, that these statements by 
these people and these acts are partially, 
if not largely, responsible as are those 
who are inciting riots and violent civil 
disturbances. 

I think they have a degree of respon- 
sibility. This Congress of the United 
States has accepted and is accepting its 
responsibility. I think it is time that they 
accept their responsibility. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
Nation is in the midst of another hot, 
turbulent summer. Violence, arson, and 
looting—lawlessness in general—has 
taken place in far too many of our com- 
munities. Neighborhoods are being de- 
stroyed and lives are being needlessly 
lost. This is in every sence a national 
tragedy and unfortunately it has taken 
place in the Negro areas and slum areas 
of our communities. 

Studies and investigations have been 
undertaken to determine the causes, the 
reasons and the roots of the situation 
which have given rise to this lawless- 
ness. Much already has been said and 
written about the situation. We all de- 
plore what has happened; we agree that 
this lawlessnes is not to be tolerated; 
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and, we agree that those responsible are 
to be condemned. 

Whether answers will be found to all 
the questions raised by these events, it is 
uncertain to say or speculate. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that we are deal- 
ing with human beings—their hopes, 
desires, and emotions. 

We must recognize that the instiga- 
tors of these actions are a small, but 
vocal and violent group—hoodlums real- 
ly—and do not represent or speak for 
the decent Negro families in any neigh- 
borhood, community, city, or in our coun- 
try. 

As a representative of many thousands 
of Negro residents in the First Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania, which I 
have the honor to represent, I feel I must 
speak out in their behalf. 

I know these people and am proud to 
represent them. I live among them. They 
have been and are now neighbors of 
mine—people whom I am proud to have 
as neighbors. They are decent, upright 
citizens and members of the community 
and society; raising wonderful families 
and adhering to the Golden Rule. And, I 
can say, with full knowledge of their at- 
titude, that they abhor the actions of 
the bigots within their own race and are 
unalterably opposed to the riots and de- 
struction and waste of life and prop- 
erty—as any other human naturally 
would be. 

An editorial in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer of Tuesday, August 8, 1967, clearly 
indicates the opinions and attitudes of 
the millions of Negroes in our country. 

THEY Don’t Fottow Rar BROWN 

The kind of performance H. Rap Brown 
put on in New York on Sunday, urging a 
Black Power “show of force” at a rally of 
1500 cheering, stomping Negroes, and de- 
claring that the recent riots were only “dress 
rehearsals for revolution,” gains attention 
because of its sensational, inflammatory 
nature. 

Brown is chairman of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee; he is un- 
der indictment for incitement to riot in 
Cambridge, Md.; and he goes around the 
country calling on Negroes to arm against 
the “honky conspiracy” and referring to the 
President of the U.S. as an “outlaw” and 
“lynching Johnson.” 

At about the same time that Rap Brown 
was putting on his latest exhibition of racist 
hate, the executive committee of the A. ME. 
Zion Church, which is said to represent a 
million Negro Methodists, condemned the 
Black Power concept and praised President 
Johnson's efforts on behalf of American 
Negroes. 

The committee, concluding a three-day 
meeting in Brooklyn, issued a manifesto 
counseling a return to nonviolent militancy 
by civil rights groups. 

“We will not be intimidated by the so- 
called Black Power,” the manifesto states, 
“so we will not be intimidated by the so- 
called white backlash.” 

The backlash is a product of black radi- 
calism of the Rap Brown variety and, while 
it is aimed at the whole Negro community, 
it actually aids and abets the Rap Browns 
by stirring up further racial division and tur- 
moil—the stuff upon which the Black Power 
extremists feed. 

The statement issued by the Negro Metho- 
dist group is so much more important than 
the repetitious ravings of Rap Brown because 
it shows again that the great majority of 
Negroes want their rights—but have no in- 
tention of following riot-strewn leadership 
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of the preachers of violence in attempting to 


gain them. 
It is essential to keep in mind the fact 


that the rioters, the arsonists, the snipers, 
the looters, and their fanatic leaders are only 
a very small fraction of the great body of 
American Negroes. 


Mr. Chairman, national Negro leaders 
have also spoken out against the vio- 
lence; pleading for an end to the destruc- 
tion of their own communities, because 
it is they that are hurt and suffer the 
most. And it is the segregationist and 
his kind that stand on high and look 
down and snicker at the self-destruction 
and self-defeat brought on by the ignor- 
ant and intolerable acts of those who 
preach violence. 

The desire of the vast, vast majority 
of the Negroes, as it is of the vast, vast 
majority of all the citizens of the United 
States, is to live together, work together, 
pray together, build together and bring 
peace—not only to their own community 
and the United States but throughout the 
world. 

However, we are all children of God, 
regardless of the color of our skin, and 
must be treated equally. Everyone, in this 
land of ours, must be given the opportu- 
nity for employment and education; 
must have decent, safe and sanitary 
housing; and, must be able to enjoy the 
wealth of this great country. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a time to re- 
flect and to reason—to give understand- 
ing to those who have suffered. And it 
is a time for the people of America to 
act so as to provide the tools necessary 
for all to assume the responsibilities of 
good citizens. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
bill and all amendments thereto conclude 
at 3:15. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
bill and all amendments thereto conclude 
at 3:30. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. HAYS. I object. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment which 
has been accepted both by the chairman 
of the committee and the ranking minor- 
ity member of the committee I feel re- 
states the language of the amendments 
on this subject, the language of the Su- 
preme Court in Feiner against New York 
and in the most recent case of Cox 
against Louisiana. I feel that in light of 
those opinions, taken together with the 
legislative history, this may prove to be a 
very valuable amendment which has been 
offered by he distinguished gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

In Feiner v. New York (340 U.S. 315 
at 321), the Supreme Court said that 
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demonstrations lose their constitutional 
protections if the participants engage in 
violence or, short of that, when a speaker 
“passes the bounds of argument or per- 
gm and undertakes incitement to 


In Cox against Louisiana the Supreme 
Court said: 

Nothing we have said here or in No. 24, 
ante, is to be interpreted as sanctioning 
riotous conduct in any form or demonstra- 
tions, however peaceful their conduct or 
commendable their motives, which conflict 
with properly drawn statutes and ordinances 
designed to promote law and order, protect 
the community against disorder, regulate 
traffic, safeguard legitimate interests in 
private and public property, or protect the 
administration of justice and other essential 
governmental functions. 

Liberty can only be exercised in a system 
of law which safeguards order. We reaffirm 
the repeated holdings of this Court that our 
constitutional command of free speech and 
assembly is basic and fundamental and en- 
compasses peaceful social protest, so impor- 
tant to the preservation of the freedoms 
treasured in a democratic society. We also 
reaffirm the repeated decisions of this Court 
that there is no place for violence in a demo- 
cratic society dedicated to liberty under law, 
and that the right of peaceful protest does 
not mean that everyone with opinions or be- 
liefs to express may do so at any time and 
at any place. There is a proper time and 
place for even the most peaceful protest and 
a plain duty and responsibility on the part 
of all citizens to obey all valid laws and reg- 
ulations. There is an equally plain require- 
ment for laws and regulations to be drawn 
80 as to give citizens fair warning as to what 
is illegal; for regulation of conduct that in- 
volves freedom of speech and assembly not 
to be so broad in scope as to stifle First 
Amendment freedoms, which “need breath- 
ing space to survive,” NAACP v, Button, 371 
U.S. 415, 433; for appropriate limitations on 
the discretion of public officials where speech 
and assembly are intertwined with regulated 
conduct; and for all such laws and regula- 
tions to be applied with an equal hand. We 
believe that all of these requirements can be 
met in an ordered society dedicated to lib- 
erty. We reaffirm our conviction that 
“[f]reedom and viable government are... 
indivisible concepts.” Gibson v. Florida Leg- 
islative Comm., 372 U.S. 539, 546. 


Thus it is that the language of this 
amendment is not inconsistent with the 
settled expressions of law and merits the 
support that has been announced for it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr, Chairman, I stand before the mem- 
bership of this body appalled by the fact 
that the most vicious, hate-filled, de- 
structive statement in the field of human 
relations that I have seen, read, or heard 
in many years had to emanate from the 
largest city within my district. I refer, of 
course, to the statement contained in the 
monthly newsletter of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee pub- 
lished in Atlanta. I assure you that nei- 
ther this organization nor its statement 
is representative of the Fifth District of 
Georgia. 


It was this statement which shocked 
Americans everywhere by charging that 
the State of Israel has become an imita- 
tor of Nazi oppressors. To charge that a 
people who have withstood more terror- 
ism from Arabs than you and I can imag- 
ine are now deliberate murderers of Arab 
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men, women, and children, is the most 
distorted, twisted, malignant reasoning 
that I have ever seen. 

That such a statement should come 
from a minority group aimed at another 
minority group which has consistently 
fought for the rights of other minorities 
is more than ample proof to me that the 
organization which issued this despicable 
statement, and those who have espoused 
its policies, are totally unworthy of any 
further recognition as a responsible, 
American group. 

The harsh words of the SNCC news- 
letter clearly showed that this organiza- 
tion is not attempting to build better 
human relations, but is seeking to spoil, 
destroy, tear down, and create havoc in 
the area of race relations not only in 
America, but throughout the world. They 
have become vultures on the interna- 
tion scene. They are not attempting to 
build better human feelings but instead 
are seeking to absolutely polarize racial 
ill feeling throughout the world. 

Though I am unable to produce any 
tangible evidence of Communist influ- 
ence in the SNCC group, I can certainly 
conclude from the statement of these 
black power leaders, and any other logi- 
cal person can do so, that this organiza- 
tion has become totally un-American 
and anti-American in its concept, its 
outlook, its course of action, its intent, 
and its design. It is obvious that SNCC 
intends to follow a course of action from 
here on out that is intended to destroy 
our way of life as we know it and bring 
about the substitution of another way of 
life similar to that which exists in Fidel 
Castro’s Cuba, Mao’s Red China, or the 
Soviet Union. 

And I am sorry to see that even the 
more restrained civil rights leaders, such 
as Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., who is 
also a constituent of mine, are being 
drawn into the camp of these advocates 
of hate. Dr. King’s statement of yester- 
day to the effect that nonviolent activity 
no longer is sound and that massive civil 
disobedience is now the order of the day, 
is reprehensible, irresponsible, and 
borders on insurrection. It is indeed 
tragic that these men who have set them- 
selves up as leaders in the drive for hu- 
man rights have now set out on a course 
of human wrongs that will destroy every 
major gain in the field of human rela- 
tions that this Nation has made in recent 
years. 

They have turned upon the Jewish 
people—the very people who have for so 
long been their benefactors—and they 
are seeking to destroy the urban areas 
whose leaders have worked so hard to 
improve their position in life. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot allow these 
advocates of hate and chaos to control 
this Nation and further damage the race 
relations in this country and our image 
throughout the world. The time has 
come when responsible men of good will 
must realize that disorder and diatribe 
do not, cannot and never will bring about 
any worthwhile improvement in man- 
kind’s relationship with each other. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Yes, I 
yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Cramer] for of- 
fering the amendment which we are 
about to adopt. It improves the bill and 
strengthens the bill, and it increases the 
majority which the bill will have on final 
passage. 

Again I commend the gentleman for 
this clarifying language, and I support 
the amendment strongly. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
bill and all amendments thereto conclude 
at 5 minutes to 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. DE tA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr, I now 
move that all debate on the bill and all 
amendments thereto conclude at 5 min- 
utes to 4. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman withhold his motion in order 
that we might determine how many 
oe are pending at the Clerk’s 

esk? 

Mr. CELLER. There are about five 
amendments. 

Mr. WRIGHT. In other words, there 
would be about 20 minutes’ debate on 
each amendment, 

Mr. WAGGONNER. There is no guar- 
antee there would be no other amend- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
there are approximately 10 amendments 
presently at the Clerk’s desk, a number 
of which are to be offered by the same 
Member. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Then there would be 
something less than 6 minutes of debate 
to each amendment. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, if I un- 
derstand correctly there is a motion to 
close debate at a certain time? 

Mr. CELLER. At 5 minutes to 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York has made a motion to close all 
debate at 5 minutes to 4. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, is that 
motion debatable? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
the motion is not debatable. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, the point 
of order is that there is an amendment 
pending, the point of order being can we 
have another motion intervene to close 
debate? 

Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman’s motion is out 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the Chair will have to overrule the 
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gentleman’s point of order because a 
motion may be made on the amendment, 
or to close debate, at any time after de- 
bate has been had on the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, a further 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
understanding that a motion may be 
made to close debate on an amendment. 
But this motion is to close debate on the 
bill and all amendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. It happens that the 
Committee of the Whole is considering 
an amendment which is a committee 
amendment, and the motion made by the 
gentleman from New York under the 
circumstances is in order. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
Hamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, up to 
this time all of the amendments that 
have been presented have been offered 
by members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Those of us who are not priv- 
ileged to serve on that committee and 
as a consequence do not readily receive 
recognition have to wait until later to 
gain recognition to try to present an 
amendment. 

If this motion passes at this time, am 
I to conclude that those who are not 
serving on the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary will virtually be precluded from 
having a complete and exhaustive de- 
bate on their particular amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the amendment pending before the 
Committee is not made by the gentle- 
man from New York but by the gentle- 
man from Florida and is made by a 
Member who is not a member of the 
committee. 

The Chair must also state that the 
gentleman’s inquiry is not a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, a further 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, if I under- 
stood the Chairman correctly, he said 
that the motion that was pending was 
a committee amendment and therefore 
for that reason the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New York was in order. 

Upon inquiry of the gentleman from 
Florida, he says that this is not a com- 
mittee amendment that is pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not 
make himself clear. 

The rule which the House adopted 
earlier provided that the substitute com- 
mittee amendment would be considered 
as an original bill. Therefore, we have 
been discussing in Committee of the 
Whole the substitute committee amend- 
ment to which the gentleman from 
Florida offered an amendment. 

The question is on the motion made by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CEL- 
LER] that all debate on the substitute 
committee amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 5 minutes to 4. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, under the 
motion as it has been put, will the vote 
occur on the amendments as they are 
offered, or will they occur seriatim at the 
conclusion of the time fixed in the mo- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will try 
to put the question on the amendments 
in an orderly fashion. In other words, 
they will be taken on the amendments 
as offered. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the motion. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 
The gentleman cannot withdraw the mo- 
tion without getting unanimous consent, 
so I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, would it 
be in order to move that the clock be 
stopped? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no 
control over that. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Roprno and 
Mr. WAGGONNER. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 76, noes 
112. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment has to do with the free- 
dom of assembly. I wish to ask a question 
of the chairman of the full committee. 
The subject of this legislation is Penal- 
ties for interference with civil rights.” It 
begins by stating in section 245— 

Whoever, whether or not acting under 
color of law, by force or threat of force, 
knowingly— 


I skip down to subparagraph (b) on 
page 8— 

(b) injures, intimidates, or interferes 
with, or attempts to injure, intimidate, or 
interfere with any person 


I skip further to subitem (2) in sub- 
paragraph (b): 
(2) because he has so participated or sought 
to so participate, or urged or aided others to 
so participate, or engaged in speech or peace- 
ful assembly opposing any denial of the op- 
portunity to so participate; or 

The gentleman understands the lan- 
guage to that point. The question is this. 
Iam a Methodist by faith. Under the lan- 
guage of this bill as written by the com- 
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mittee, would I, my preacher, or any 
member of my congregation, or any law- 
fully elected peace officer be in violation 
of this act if he denied Martin Luther 
King, Rap Brown, Stokely Carmichael, 
or any other civil rights advocate the 
right to come to my church on Sunday 
morning and make a civil rights speech? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, the case 
the gentleman has put has nothing to 
do with denying the man his civil rights 
by force or violence. That is not the case. 
If I, Martin Luther King, or Carmichael, 
or the gentleman from Louisiana are 
guilty of force or violence because of 
race or color, of preventing a man from 
pursuing his eight rights under these 
eight categories, we are in violation of 
the law. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The language of 
the bill says if he seeks to participate 
and he is prevented from participating, 
if he is interfered with, then one will 
be in violation of the law by interfering. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, that sec- 
tion of the law the gentleman speaks of 
refers to civil rights workers, and civil 
rights workers must be protected. There 
is no race required there or interfer- 
ence with a civil rights worker, who, in 
turn, seeks to protect those who are be- 
ing pursued and victimized because of 
their race or color by force or violence, 
while they are also pursuing or engag- 
ip in one of these eight particular cate- 
gories. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Then I ask of the 
chairman what the situation would be if 
that civil rights advocate was denied en- 
trance to the church? 

Mr. CELLER. And he at the time was 
helping or seeking to help others who 
were pursuing their civil rights, and he 
was urging them to pursue their civil 
3 810 there would be a violation of the 

W. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
with the admission of that answer, how 
can any man who believes in freedom of 
religion vote for this legislation? Let 
your conscience be your guide. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR. HAYS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hays moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I think my 
credentials on civil rights are just about 
as good as those of anybody around here. 
I voted for every single civil rights bill 
that has been before this House in 19 
years, and I have voted against, I be- 
lieve, every crippling amendment and 
every amendment that was not supported 
by the committee with the exception of 
the amendment which was just offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri. But 
while the chairman of this committee, 
who is protesting how interested he is 
in civil rights, is trying to deprive the 
House of adequate debate on the amend- 
ments to this bill, I hope I can vote for 
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this bill, and I have every intention —or 
I had every intention —of voting for it 
if it has a couple of amendments, one 
of which has been adopted. But I am not 
afraid to vote against it as a protest to 
this kind of deprivation, if we please, of 
our civil rights. 

The chairman wants to give Rap 
Brown and Stokely Carmichael and, yes, 
Martin Luther King the right to advo- 
cate, if necessary, not only violence and 
the murder of the President of the United 
States, but anything else they want to 
say, and cover them under the authority 
of the law; but he does not want to give 
this House an hour to debate this bill 
and offer amendments to it. 

Now, we have had one amendment— 
two, now, with the one that just passed 
and I understand there are 10 more 


pending. 

What is the chairman afraid of? Is 
he afraid of this mob which is at present 
being restrained from entering the gal- 
lery to put on a demonstration? Does 
he want to get the debate over before 
they break the police lines and get here? 

Why, we have sat around this House 
until 8 or 9 or 10—yes, even midnight— 
already this session to debate a bill 
which had less import and less impact 
than this legislation would have. 

I repeat, I would like to vote for the 
bill, but I would like to have it debated. 
I would like to have the amendments 
offered. And I would like to have an op- 
portunity for the authors to explain 
them. 

I hope that any further attempts to 
close off debate within the next 2 or 3 
hours will be voted down. If we do get 
choked off, and if we do get our civil 
rights taken away from us, and if we do 
get our freedom of speech taken away, 
then I am not afraid to vote against this 
bill, and I am not afraid of the political 
consequences. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I hestitate to take any 
further time, but, even though I am a 
member of the minority party, I cannot 
sit still and hear the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives accused of violating the 
civil rights of anyone. 

In the 8 years I have been in the Con- 
gress of the United States, whether one 
agrees with him or whether one does not, 
any fairminded Member will concede 
that no man has been a greater cham- 
pion of the civil rights of all citizens of 
the United States than the chairman of 
the Judiciary Commiitee. 

Second, let me say something else 
which perhaps you who are not on the 
Judiciary Committee do not understand. 

Nobody is more patient, nobody is 
more generous, nobody is more under- 
standing of the other man’s point of 
view, whether he agrees with him or 
whether he does not, than the gentle- 
man from New York. Just the other day 
I had the occasion to violently disagree 
with him and he with me, yet he was the 
first man in the House of Representa- 
tives to come over to me and shake my 
hand. 

I do not know what the gentleman 
from Ohio has in mind, but by observa- 
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tion is this: I would hope that the House 
of Representatives would conduct itself 
as the Congress of the United States 
should. I would hope it would discuss 
the merits of this bill and save the cam- 
paign oratory for November. 

Just the other day I had an occasion 
to attack a newspaper for what I felt was 
an unfair insinuation which harmed the 
image of the Congress of the United 
States. Well, perhaps today, if the con- 
duct I observe here continues, I shall 
have to take that back, because we our- 
selves may be doing ourselves more harm 
by this demonstration than anyone else 
can do to us. 

I would suggest we get to the merits of 
the bill, that we discuss the amendments 
on their merits, and permit the politics 
a the matter to remain until a later 

ate. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL, I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. WATSON. Since the gentleman 
said he would prefer to get on with the 
heart of the matter and discussion of the 
amendments, I am sure the gentleman 
will go along with us in not cutting off 
debate by allowing adequate debate on 
the amendments. 

Mr. CAHILL. Well, I would say that, in 
my judgment, we have been discussing a 
bill that everybody understands for ap- 
proximately 2 days. We have had more 
quorum calls and more dilatory tactics 
and more delay in 2 days of what should 
have been adequate general debate than 
I have seen in several years. So I would 
say we have discussed it enough. The 
general debate is over; let us get to the 
amendments and a vote. 

Mr. WATSON. The gentleman cer- 
tainly does not know what is contained 
in my amendment, and we are only ask- 
ing for full and complete opportunity to 
explain them in the democratic tradition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Hays and 
Mr. RODINO. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 54, noes 
117. 

So the preferential motion was re- 
jected. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in the light of the vio- 
lence that has been disturbing the peace 
and welfare of this Nation for the past 
several months, it seems poor judgment 
to be considering a bill such as this, 
especially at this time. 

It is already been developed in the pre- 
ceding debate on this bill that it is here 
before us at this time as an antidote to 
counteract the antiriot bill which the 
House passed a few days ago. There is a 
halfhearted denial that the purpose of 
this proposal is to counteract the first; 
in this connection, it will be noted that 
the Department of Justice for some rea- 
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son best known to its officialdom, desper- 
ately opposes the enactment of the anti- 
riot bill, and presently has it stalled in 
the other body. It will be further remem- 
bered that the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral who leads the fight against the riot- 
curbing bill is the same assistant who 
presided in furnishing transportation at 
the expense of the Federal taxpayers to 
the “demonstrators” in Alabama, and 
who served as parade marshal for the 
“marchers” in Mississippi. 

Neither the Congress as a whole, nor 
either House, has any enforcement 
power; all we can do is enact a law, and 
it is up to the Attorney General and his 
Department of Justice to enforce it. The 
House of Representatives has done all it 
can toward enactment of the antiriot bill. 
If that bill should survive the other body 
and the White House, and if we can 
judge the future from the past, it will, to 
say the least, not be enthusiastically en- 
forced by the Department of Justice; and 
there we find the basic reason for this 
bill to be before us today. This bill, if 
enacted, will make State and local law 
enforcement officers, sheriffs, police, con- 
stables, and State police and guardsmen 
liable to prosecution for a Federal of- 
fense, at the whim of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, for any arrest they might make to 
prevent or stop a riot, or to prevent or 
stop an incitement of a riot, such arrests 
made would be at their own peril, and 
at the risk of being committed to a Fed- 
eral penitentiary for so doing. 

It seems to me law enforcement of- 
ficers are presently under more restraint 
and suffering more from intimidation 
than they can endure and still perform 
their duties, and this bill would only fur- 
ther intimidate them. This intimidation 
from the Federal judiciary and from the 
Department of Justice has continually 
grown over the past decade, and Con- 
gress would make a serious mistake to 
put this further oppressive power in the 
hands of the Attorney General. This bill, 
if enacted, would well become known as 
the “right to riot” act of 1967. 

I believe it to be commonly accepted 
that the destructive riots of the past few 
months were not controlled by reason of 
the fact that local and State officers and 
guardsmen failed to take adequate and 
prompt action for a combination of two 
reasons, either they were under orders 
not to do so, or feared to do so. This bill, 
if enacted, would only increase that 
hesitancy and fear. They and their over- 
seeing officials would feel compelled to 
first get the approval of the Federal 
Attorney General before taking any ac- 
tion—and who knows how long it would 
take to get it, or whether they would get 
it. In the meantime their cities would 
have been looted and burned, and rioters 
dispersed of their own accord because 
there was nothing else to steal or burn. 

For some years, high officials have been 
favorably speaking of revolution, and for 
discontented and malcontented to take 
their gripes to the streets; some preach- 
ers have been preaching the right to dis- 
obey and violate any laws with which 
they disagree, and to obey only such laws 
as are agreeable; during those years their 
urgings have been borne fruit, and we 
have seen the violations rapidly progress 
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from “sit-ins,” trespassing on private 
property, through massive demonstra- 
tions, to riots, looting, and guerrilla war- 
fare in our cities, all condoned in one 
way or another by the Government. And 
it will be observed that these various 
violations differ, one from the other, only 
in degree. 

In the sit-ins, when local officers ar- 
rested trespassers for the unlawful use 
of a person’s property against his will, 
the Federal courts promptly freed the 
defendants, condoning and supporting 
their unlawful actions; in the massive 
“demonstrations” and “marches,” the 
Federal Department of Justice furnished 
advisers to direct and encourage; and 
the present rioting is aided and abetted, 
according to reports from most of the 
affected areas, by “poverty” employees. 
As stated, the principle in the unlawful 
trespass is the same, except in degree, 
as in the stealing, burning, or other de- 
struction of the property of another. 

Now, would this bill, if enacted, be used 
in aid of rioters? We have an omen which 
may give a look at the future. In the re- 
cent riot in Cambridge, Md., the rioters 
after being incited to do so by Rap 
Brown, burned a school building and 
some two blocks of other buildings. The 
Maryland officials are making a serious 
attempt to prosecute the offenders, have 
arrested a number of them, and are seek- 
ing extradition of Rap Brown, who fled 
to Virginia. He was first arrested by Fed- 
eral officials, but was promptly freed by 
a Federal court. He was then arrested by 
Virginia officers and is now awaiting ex- 
tradition. In the meantime he was given 
the use of a District of Columbia church 
to make another inflammatory speech, 
urging burning and killing. Still the At- 
torney General makes no move to prose- 
cute him under presently existing Fed- 
eral laws. 

And what has been going on as this 
was transpiring? Attorneys for Rap 
Brown and the others involved in Cam- 
bridge have said they will ask the Federal 
courts to stop the prosecutions on the 
ground that the defendants were ar- 
rested to “utilize the processes of the law 
to prevent articulation of civil rights.” I 
hope the Federal courts will not hold 
that arson and rioting are “civil rights,” 
but those courts and Federal officials 
have permitted the use of a person’s 
property against his will, and other dep- 
redations against the public peace in the 
name of “civil rights.” 

And this bill would give a statutory 
base for the claim that a defendant was 
prevented by the arresting officer from 
“articulating civil rights,” and would ef- 
fectively nullify the purpose of the anti- 
riot bill, because, among other things, it 
would make a peace officer liable to crim- 
inal punishment for arresting a person 
who was “articulating civil rights,” and 
certainly, as in the Cambridge cases, any 
person who might be arrested for riot- 
ing, arson, or looting would claim that 
he was merely articulating civil rights. 
It would be the arresting officer who 
would be confronted with trial and the 
possibility of Federal incarceration for 
performing his duty to protect the lives, 
persons, and property of the law abiding. 

The people of this country are full to 
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the brim and overflowing with their con- 
cern over crime and violence. I believe 
fully two-thirds would say it is the chief 
public concern as of this date. I have 
heard, as you have, discussions of how 
it came that Ronald Reagan was over- 
whelmingly elected Governor of Califor- 
nia. I believe it was the direct result of 
the concern about crime and violence. 
There were the riots in Watts, the “dem- 
onstrations” in San Francisco and the 
student riots at the university, and 
threats of more of the same. The people 
had all they wanted, and their resent- 
ment of the situation spilled over into the 
elections. 

No government can survive unless it 
is willing and able to take effective steps 
against crime in all of its aspects. It is 
the paramount duty of government to 
protect its citizens from the depredations 
of criminals. Crime, riots, and guerrilla 
warfare are prima facie evidence of fail- 
ure. 
The people of this country do not want 
law-enforcement officers further intim- 
idated, as this bill would do. They want 
their Government to be their protector— 
not their enemy. If this bill is passed by 
this House, I sincerely believe that our 
people will feel that the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the U.S. Congress has 
placed its stamp of approval on the pre- 
vailing conditions in the embattled cities 
of this land. 

It is sad to contemplate that in this 
year of our Nation’s history, television 
and magazine and newspaper photog- 
raphers can photograph vandals and 
looters in the very act of committing 
their crimes, while the police and guards- 
men stand by, under orders from their 
mayors and other superiors not to inter- 
fere with or attempt to arrest the loot- 
ers. This bill would further aggravate 
this already disastrous situation, and 
should be defeated, and I so urge. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WRIGHT 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wricut: On 
page 9, line 4, after the word “participate”, 
add a semicolon and the following: “or, 

“(d) injures, intimidates, interferes with, 
or attempts to injure, intimidate or inter- 
fere with (1) any public official acting or 
attempting to act in the performance of his 
duty to carry out the purposes of this Act 
or to prevent or abate a riot or to give aid 
or shelter to those endangered by a riot, or 
(2) any law enforcement officer making or 
attempting to make a lawful arrest to carry 
out the purposes of this Act or to prevent 
or abate a riot or violent civil disturbance or 
acts of lawlessness or violence in furtherance 
thereof or attendant thereto, or (3) any fire- 
man attempting to extinguish a fire created 
by any disturbance resulting from a civil 
rights protest—” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
is not germane. 

Mr. Chairman, I will go to the ger- 
maneness of the amendment in a mo- 
ment, but first I want to tell the distin- 
guished author of the amendment that if 
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the amendment is germane I shall not 
oppose it. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the amend- 
ment is not germane because it is not 
related to the fundamental purposes of 
the bill. Two subjects that may be related 
are not necessarily always germane. 

The fundamental purpose of this bill 
is to prescribe penalties for the forcible 
interference because of race, color, or 
creed or national origin with the enjoy- 
ment of civil rights. 

Those rights are Federal rights. They 
stem from the 14th amendment, and 
from the laws passed by the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, there are eight distinct 
categories specified in the bill, among 
them are voting, public schools, facili- 
ties that are supported by the Federal 
Government or the State, labor, serving 
on juries, use of facilities of common 
carriers; financially, those who are re- 
ceiving financial assistance from the 
Federal Government, places of public ac- 
commodation. The protection of police- 
men and firemen, while most laudatory— 
and I certainly would vote for any kind 
of a bill that would give them protection 
provided the bill were constitutional— 
and I will touch upon that in a moment— 
however, Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
this amendment is not germane. 

The question of protection of police- 
men and firemen is a matter I doubt very 
much whether we would have the con- 
stitutional right to adopt, or pass. 

The congressional power in this re- 
spect could not stem from the 14th 
amendment. It could not stem from the 
commerce clause. 

That is not the case with policemen 
and firemen. In my estimation this is 
purely a State or local matter and not 
for the Congress. 

While it may be true that in passing 
upon the question of germaneness the 
question of constitutionality may not 
enter, and I am not so certain about that 
and the Parliamentarian or the Chair- 
man will have to enlighten me on that— 
we cannot disregard the fact that the 
provision offered is unconstitutional. 
Therefore and for these reasons I be- 
lieve the amendment is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Wricut] desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I 
do. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
well-established principle fully recog- 
nized in the rules of this House and in its 
precedents and rulings of the Chair that 
an amendment is germane when it does 
no more than to add an additional cate- 
gory to the list of punishable offenses pre- 
scribed in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, that is precisely what 
this amendment does—and that is the 
only thing it does. 

I would like to invite the attention of 
the Chair to the caption of the bill where- 
in the bill is described as “a bill to pre- 
scribe penalties for certain acts of vio- 
lence and intimidation.” That is pre- 
cisely what the amendment does. That is 
all it does. It extends the same identical 
penalties that are prescribed in the bill 
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for certain acts of violence and intimida- 
tion to cover certain other acts of vio- 
lence and intimidation, namely acts of 
violence and intimidation committed 
against law-enforcement officials, fire- 
men, and other public officials seeking in 
a lawful manner to carry out their duties. 

As to whether an amendment relating 
to riot control would be held not ger- 
mane to a bill relating to civil rights, I 
offer the suggestion to the Chair that the 
distinguished Committee on the Judiciary 
itself originally submitted and proposed 
to this House one bill that embodied the 
features contained in this bill presently 
before us together with features of a type 
embodied in my amendment. Therefore, 
it cannot be argued by any stretch of the 
imagination that the distinguished com- 
mittee regards the two subjects to be 
mutually exclusive or incapable of being 
dealt with in the same legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to invite 
the attention of the Chair further to sub- 
section (b) appearing on page 8 of the 
written and published copy of the bill. 

That subsection directs itself to the 
question of peaceful assembly. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, what could be more ger- 
mane than to guarantee protection of 
this type under this act, to those who are 
carrying out the purposes of this act and 
guaranteeing that an assembly be indeed 
peaceful? 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to invite 
your attention additionally and, more- 
over, to the very first clause in the bill 
which appears on page 6 of the printed 
copy and which applies to the entirety 
of the bill. 

That provision describes those to 
whom the bill’s sanctions apply as be- 
ing, and I quote: 

Whoever, whether or not acting under 
color of law * * *. 


So that provision obviously applies to 
local law enforcement officials. 

And further I direct the attention of 
the Chair to the statement made in sup- 
port of the bill, appearing in the com- 
mittee report that has been published 
and presented to us by the members of 
the distinguished committee, in which a 
reference is made to that provision. 
Therein it is said: 

The bill would prohibit forcible inter- 
ference * * * by public officers * * * 


Obviously then, the bill directs itself 
to inhibiting, to constraining, to con- 
trolling, to prohibiting, the willfui ex- 
ercise of improper authority or unlawful 
authority or excessive authority on the 
part of local law enforcement officials, 
many of whom are charged with carry- 
ing out and protecting the very provi- 
sions of this bill. 

Is it not germane, then, that we bal- 
ance the bill by giving protection to those 
law-enforcement officials who are acting 
properly and lawfully and carrying out 
the purposes of this very bill as well as 
carrying out the other lawful duties to 
which they are assigned? 

One other question that has arisen, 
offered by the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, relates to the problem of 
constitutional rights. It seems to beg the 
question of germaneness, Mr. Ch 
but let us address ourselves to it briefly. 
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It is suggested by the distinguished 
gentleman from New York that, since 
the rights sought to be protected in this 
bill spring from the Constitution, there- 
fore no other rights of American citizens, 
such as law-enforcement officials, fire- 
men carrying out their duties, public 
officials, and others, may be treated in 
the bill or may be protected in the bill. 
But surely, Mr. Chairman, the rights of 
law-enforcement officers, firemen, and 
policemen to protect the public rights, to 
insure the domestic tranquillity, and to 
establish justice, are inherent and im- 
plicit in the very fabric of the Constitu- 
tion, and in the fabric of the laws of the 
United States, and are wholly insepara- 
ble therefrom. 

For all of these reasons—because the 
amendment gives protection to those 
charged with carrying out the purposes 
of the act, and because it is in keeping 
with the rules of the House which per- 
mit as germane an amendment which 
only adds an additional category to the 
list of punishable offenses prescribed in 
the bill—I suggest to the Chair that no 
other rule can be made than that this 
amendment is indeed germane. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER], in support of 
his point of order, referred specifically 
to paragraph 7 on page 7 of the bill, 
which reads as follows: 

(7) participating in or enjoying the bene- 
fits of any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance; 


Mr. Chairman, I would point out that 
police departments are today the bene- 
ficiaries of Federal funds under the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act, and there- 
fore qualify under paragraph 7. The 
language in paragraph 7 therefore sup- 
ports the germaneness of the amend- 
ment and in no way can be construed to 
support the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BoLLING). The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair would like to advise the 
Committee that the Chair makes no 
ruling as to the constitutionality of any 
matter. That is not within the purview of 
the Chairman. However, the Chairman 
has had an opportunity to examine the 
amendment and to examine certain of 
the precedents. 

The bill before the Committee of the 
Whole enumerates eight areas of civil 
rights activity and is designed to prevent 
or punish interference with these activi- 
ties. It does this by defining three new 
crimes: 

The bill makes it a crime: 

First, to interfere with any person, 
because of his race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin, while he is lawfully engag- 
— or seeking to engage in these activi- 

es; 

Second, to interfere with any person 
to discourage lawful participation by 
such person in any of the eight activities, 
and, more particularly, to interfere with 
related free speech and assembly; 

Third, for any person to interfere with 
any public official to discourage such off- 
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cial from affording equal treatment to 
those participating in the eight activities. 

The amendment adds a fourth cate- 
gory of criminal activity closely related 
to the last of these three crimes. It also 
relates to interference with public offi- 
cials in the performance of their duties 
and proscribes any attempt to injure, 
intimidate or interfere with a public offi- 
cial attempting to carry out the purposes 
of this act or attempting to prevent cer- 
tain civil disturbances. 

The Chair feels that this amendment 
falls within the general proposition that 
where a section of a bill defines several 
unlawful acts an amendment proposing 
to include an additional unlawful act of 
the same class is germane. The Chair 
has referred to several decisions affirm- 
ing this principle: one by Chairman 
Miller in the 74th Congress, where it was 
held that— 

To a section of a bill defining several un- 
lawful acts pertaining to commerce in dis- 
tilled spirits an amendment proposing to 
include an additional unlawful act in con- 
nection with such commerce was held to be 
germane. (74th Cong. July 23, 1935; Rec. p. 
11729) 


A more recent decision by Chairman 
McCormack, of Massachusetts, is also 
pertinent. Chairman McCormack held 
that to a bill seeking to prevent certain 
pernicious political activities by making 
certain acts unlawful, an amendment 
adding a further activity as unlawful 
conduct was germane. In the 76th Con- 
gress, July 10, 1940, Recorp pages 9447 
to 9454. 

For these reasons, the Chair overrules 
the point of order and holds that the 
amendment is germane. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas in support of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York, the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I felt it 
was necessary to make the point of or- 
der. Now that I am overruled on the mat- 
ter, I will accept the amendment offered 
by the gentleman. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
grateful to the chairman for his gracious 
comment. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield with great pleas- 
ure to the distinguished ranking minor- 
ity member on the committee. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, we 
offer no objections to the amendment. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is not intended to weaken 
the bill. This amendment strengthens 
the bill. It balances the bill. 

Certainly we favor civil rights. Cer- 
tainly we oppose the intimidation of citi- 
zens engaged in exercising those lawful 
rights. But we do not desire to encourage 
the abuse of those rights. 

Unfortunately, in the minds of some 
there has grown a tortured and confused 
connection between rights and riots. 
They are not the same. The Constitu- 
tion clearly guarantees to every citizen 
the right to assemble peaceably and pe- 
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tition duly constituted authorities for a 
redress of grievances. But emphatically 
there is no right under the Constitution 
or any other law to stage a riot, to intim- 
idate duly constituted authorities, to de- 
stroy the property of others, to pillage, 
burn, loot, or kill. 

Surely the law enforcement officials 
and firemen whose painful task it is to 
keep the public order and protect the 
very rights with which this bill concerns 
itself are themselves entitled to some 
protection. 

Surely it is equally as onerous for a mob 
to intimidate a law-enforcement official 
engaged in the proper enforcement of 
his duty as it is for law-enforcement of- 
ficials to abuse their lawful authority by 
intimidating others engaged in lawful 
pursuits. 

Surely a fireman attempting to extin- 
guish a fire and thus protect the rights 
of American citizens to be secure in their 
persons and in their property, or a po- 
liceman attempting to prevent looting 
from the broken store windows which 
have resulted from civil disturbances, are 
fully entitled to our equal protection. 

Very definitely should we affirm the 
rights of every citizen to be free from vio- 
lence or intimidation when he attends a 
school, or registers to vote, or goes to 
the polling places, or travels peacefully 
in interstate commerce, or pursues his 
lawful right to ask for service at a lunch 
counter. And with equal force we should 
protect from intimidation, forceful inter- 
ference or physical injury those whom 
we charge with the difficult responsibil- 
ity of insuring the domestic tranquillity 
and protecting the rights of us all. 

This amendment helps the bill to bal- 
ance rights with responsibility. I hope it 
will be adopted by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to sup- 
port the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
WRIGHT]. 

This amendment—authored by our 
colleague—is a recognition of the respon- 
sibility of the Congress to support—by 
legislation—the conscientious public offi- 
cial, the conscientious police officer, the 
conscientious fireman, as they faithfully 
perform their sacred duties. 

These officials who risk their lives every 
day of the year to protect the people 
deserve nothing less. 

These dedicated men have the sympa- 
thetic support of the vast majority of the 
citizens of the United States. 

Today—we have the opportunity to 
make this fact crystal clear, It is my hope 
the House will adopt this amendment by 
an overwhelming majority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. WRIGHT] for offering this amend- 
ment which clearly shows the intent of 
Congress that while the civil rights of 
individuals should be protected, we must 
also protect the rights of those public 
oliicials or law enforcement officers or 
firemen who are performing their duties 
pursuant to an act that might arise from 
any riot or disturbance. 

I would also like to express my agree- 
ment with the Chairman in his ruling 
that this amendment was germane, Cer- 
tainly it was commendable that both the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from New York, the Honorable 
EMANUEL CELLER and the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Ohio, the Hon- 
orable WILLIAM MCCULLOCH, agreed to 
accept the amendment. I think this 
leaves no doubt that we want full pro- 
tection given to these public officials. 

I think that the House should again 
note the words of this amendment, 
which provides penalties when an indi- 
vidual knowingly: 

(d) injures, intimidates, interferes with or 
attempts to injure, intimidate or interfere 
with (1) any public official acting or at- 
tempting to act in the performance of his 
duty to carry out the purpose of this act or 
to prevent or abate a riot; or (2) any law 
enforcement officer making or attempting to 
make a lawful arrest to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act or to prevent or abate a riot 
violent civil disturbance or acts of lawlessness 
or violence in furtherance thereof or attend- 
ant thereto; or (3) any fireman attempting 
to extinguish a fire created by any dis- 
turbance resulting from a civil riots 
protest— 


Mr. Chairman, I do not share the feel- 
ing of some of this House that there is 
a great need or a great hue and cry for 
this particular civil rights bill. That is 
why I voted against the rule yesterday. 
The Congress recently, however, did pass 
an antiriot bill which says it is a Fed- 
eral offense for any person to cross State 
lines with intent to incite a riot. It was 
made plain during the debate on the 
antiriot bill that it was not intended that 
the civil rights of any one individual 
were to be interfered with and that, very 
plainly, an individual ought to be per- 
mitted to engage in peaceful assembly in 
the furtherance of civil rights measures 
if there was no intent to cause harm to 
persons or property. 

In a sense, this particular bill today 
complements the other measure. I voted 
for the antiriot bill and in principle I 
would agree with this measure, although 
I regret that there seem to be a few places 
in the country where some restraint and 
restrictions and intimidations are prac- 
ticed that would deprive the people of 
basic civil rights. I am proud that no 
such conditions exist in the 10th District 
of Texas. 

Our Nation has been appalled at the 
burning and rioting in Cambridge, Chi- 
cago, and Detroit. The average citizen is 
so infuriated by these acts of violence 
that it would not take much to cause an 
extensive civil disturbance—even by law- 
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abiding citizens. The point is that Amer- 
ica must not permit riots and acts of 
violence and lawlessness. 

No matter how difficult it might be to 
carry out, the law must be enforced. This 
amendment is designed to say to our po- 
lice officers and public officials that their 
rights also will be protected. Let this 
serve notice to the Rap Browns and the 
Stokely Carmichaels that we are not 
going to treat intimidations or threats 
with softness or with philosophical 
words, and if Martin Luther King, 
though he has in the past advocated non- 
violence, urges mass civil disobedience, 
he and his followers will be dealt with 
accordingly. 

It is my hope, Mr. Chairman, that this 
spirit of ugliness in American history 
will soon pass. We ought to be building 
this country, providing better educa- 
tional facilities, better health privileges, 
and job opportunities, rather than worry- 
ing about riots or intimidations or vio- 
lence. Therefore, I again commend my 
colleague from Fort Worth for offering 
this amendment because I think it im- 
proves this bill considerably. I also was 
glad to see the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HUNGATE] added 
earlier. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WATSON 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Watson: On 
page 9, after line 9, insert the following sub- 
paragraph: 

“(d) Nothing in this section shall be in- 
terpreted as conferring any special privileges 
or immunities with respect to any person or 
class of persons.” 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, cer- 
tainly I would like to commend the 
House on the adoption unanimously, as 
I recall the vote, of the amendment 
which was presented by my esteemed 
friend from Texas. As I listened to the 
debate, I believe all of us can conclude 
that there is no intentional or admitted 
effort in this legislation to provide or 
confer any special privileges of immuni- 
ties to any person or to any class of per- 
sons. I think, if we have followed the 
debate, many of us pointed out that we 
have apprehensions so far as what in- 
terpretations the American public might 
make concerning the intent of this legis- 
lation. 

Will they conclude at this time, as we 
are facing all these riotous conditions, 
that we would be attempting under this 
legislation to provide some cloak of im- 
munity to those who are either agitating 
or encouraging these conditions? 

Second, people are disturbed about 
the fact that this might provide a built- 
in defense against, if not completely 
vitiate the bill we passed earlier in at- 
tempting to stop the riots now plaguing 
the cities of America. 

I have discussed my amendment with 
one of the ranking Members on this side, 
and likewise with the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, who at that time 
said he would give it some more thought, 
as I recall, but he was inclined favorably. 
I know on this side of the aisle [Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR] with whom I discussed the 
amendment, said he would be agreeable 
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to my amendment in order to spell it 
out categorically and without equivoca- 
tion, that we are not attempting in this 
legislation to confer any special privi- 
leges or give any immunities to any per- 
son or any class of persons. 

In my judgment, if we want to be fair, 
this is our opportunity to tell the Ameri- 
can people that we are not trying to have 
favoritism or to be one sided. I hope the 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
has seen fit and has had time to study 
the matter further, and is inclined to- 
ward favoring this amendment, and 
that he can now support us in this effort. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
N from South Carolina has not 
expired. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, inas- 
much as it is a simple amendment, to 
express a desire on our part that the 
House is going to be fair and that we are 
not granting any special privileges or 
special immunities, I am shocked at this 
time that the chairman of the commit- 
tee would imply by his opposition that 
the purpose of this legislation is to give 
special privileges and immunities. If that 
be so, which would be implicit in his 
opposition to this amendment, then I 
believe the House should unanimously 
go along with my amendment. Should 
the amendment fail of adoption then we 
should unanimously vote down this par- 
ticular bill which seeks to grant special 
privileges and immunities. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The gentleman 
from South Carolina has correctly stated 
and recounted a conversation which he 
and I had. Clearly it is not my intent in 
my strong support of this legislation to 
give a special privilege or immunity to 
any class or group within the body 
politic of the United States. 

It is my understanding of the gentle- 
man’s amendment that that is all he 
seeks to put in this bill by specific lan- 
guage. I have no objection to the amend- 
ment, and I support it. 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I must take exception to the state- 
ment of the gentleman that this bill 
might conceivably create special privi- 
leges and immunities. 

I do not know what the future will 
bring in the enforcement of this act but, 
in any event, what the gentleman from 
South Carolina says is merely a truism. 
That are no immunities and no special 
privileges conferred by this legislation. 

In a certain sense the phraseology of 
amendments is harmless, but it is, I be- 
lieve, perfectly superfluous. 

It might be argued, since it is harm- 
less, why not allow it? I say “No”. 

I do not believe any superfluity of this 
sort should be added to any codified title 
of the United States Code. 

Language of this sort might involve 
confusion. It might be an invitation to 
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astute if not cunning counsel in the fu- 
ture to devise ways by which persons 
could escape punishment. 

I repeat, there are a lot of things which 
are true and harmless which we could 
put into this bill. I could conjure up any 
number of them. I believe it is unwise 
to do that. 

For that reason, I hope the amend- 
ment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. WATSON. In my judgment, not 
only would this amendment be a great 
satisfaction to the American people but 
also, frankly, I believe it would be advis- 
able for us to have it in here, to alert the 
would-be civil rights leaders to the fact 
that we are not granting them any spe- 
cial immunities or any special privileges. 

Mr. CELLER. We are not granting spe- 
cial privileges to anyone. 

Mr. WATSON. If that be true then 
why should the gentleman not let us spell 
it out in this bill. 

Mr. CELLER. None whatever. It is 
palpably clear, if we read the bill, that 
nobody is given any special rights or spe- 
cial privileges. Everybody is treated in a 
similar vein. 

As I say, it is harmless language, but 
I do not believe the Federal criminal 
code should be cluttered with all these 
superfluous phrases. I believe it may be, 
moreover, at some future time I cannot 
envision, do harm. 

Mr. WATSON. At that future time, Mr. 
Chairman, we could consider the mat- 
ter. Frankly, I believe it is meaningful, 
in letting people of all persuasions know 
that we are not granting any special 
privileges or immunities. Many believe, 
and I share their belief, that too many 
unconstitutional rights have been al- 
ready granted to these groups. 

Mr. CELLER. I respect the gentleman’s 
judgment, but I must reluctantly dis- 
agree. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it was indeed re- 
vealing a few minutes ago to see the 
quick capitulation on the part of the 
Judiciary Committee in the acceptance 
of an amendment which provides at least 
a modicum of protection for the police 
and firemen of this country. It is almost 
impossible to believe that the Judiciary 
Committee could have considered this 
bill, could have given it earnest and sin- 
cere consideration, without having in- 
serted some provision to do what they 
have so readily accepted on the House 
floor. 

I say to you that this is one of the 
most revealing developments in the two 
days that have been devoted to this bill. 
In view of the situation that exists across 
this country with respect to rioting and 
attacks upon police and firemen, it is 
almost incredible that the committee 
spent the time it claims it did on the 
bill, and wound up with an utter lack of 
consideration for the protection of po- 
lice or firemen in doing their duty. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. I suggest that in view 
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of the tremendous wisdom possessed by 
the gentleman from Iowa—— 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Texas, author of the amendment, has the 
wisdom, not the gentleman from Iowa. 
Iam merely a bystander and observer. 

Mr. CELLER. In the light of the 
prowess possessed by the gentleman from 
Iowa, I suggest he come to the Judiciary 
Committee and give us lessons on the 
various Measures we are adopting and 
proposing. We might profit therefrom. 

Mr. GROSS. Since the gentleman in- 
vites it—I would not have said it other- 
wise—I think someone ought to come 
before your committee and do just that. 

Mr. CELLER. I think if the gentleman 
would come, that it would be as incon- 
gruous as Puck on Jupiter’s throne. 

Mr. GROSS. Whatever that is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Watson]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ANDERSON OF 

ILLINOIS 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON of 
Illinois: On page 6, line 14, after “religion” 
insert “political affiliation”, and on page 8, 
line 15, after “religion” insert “political affili- 
ation”, and on page 9, line 2, after “religion” 
insert “political affiliation”. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, when I addressed the House on yes- 
terday when we were considering the rule 
that would make in order the considera- 
tion of this bill I announced at that time 
it was my intention to support this legis- 
lation. Therefore I can assure the mem- 
bers of the committee that I do not offer 
this amendment facetiously. I do not of- 
fer it in a desire or out of a spirit or pur- 
pose or intent to frustrate the hopes 
of those who would see us pass this bill 
today. However, I think in our desire to 
protect and to assure the protection of 
the civil rights of the people of this coun- 
try we should not limit ourselves merely 
to a consideration of race and color and 
religion. We should recognize the fact— 
and it is a fact—that there are parts of 
this country and there are sections of this 
country and there are counties in this 
land where people, because of their po- 
litical affiliation, may be interfered with 
in the exercise of their civil rights. I call 
your attention particularly to the fact 
that the very first subparagraph here 
under subparagraph (a) of section 245 
refers to the most precious right that any 
citizen has, that of voting or of qualifying 
to vote. The section in question also re- 
fers to such essential elements of the 
electoral process as acting as a poll 
watcher or an election official. 

It can be documented beyond perad- 
venture of a doubt that there have been 
instances where people have been in- 
terfered with, they have been intimi- 
dated in the exercise of that right, be- 
cause they announced a particular polit- 
ical affiliation. 

So, I do not think anyone can argue 
that it is not just as important to pro- 
tect the precious right of voting by as- 
suring against discrimination, because of 
your membership in a particular political 
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party, as it is for the other reasons that 
are already given in this legislation. 

Then, let me also point out the fact 
that there are two other very important 
sections or subsections of this bill deal- 
ing with participation in or the enjoy- 
ment of benefits, services, privileges, pro- 
grams, facilities or activities provided 
for or administered by the United States. 
And, here again, I think that particularly 
in this day and age when we are seeing 
an explosion in Federal services, when 
we are seeing a tremendous and an even 
unprecedented growth in the Federal 
Government in the kind of activities into 
which it is entering, it is important that 
we make certain that people are not dis- 
criminated against, or that they are not 
barred from benefits contained in a pro- 
gram or from participating in a program 
because they are members of a particular 
political faith or political party. They 
ought to have the right to participate in 
and enjoy those benefits regardless of 
political affiliation. 

Mr. MACGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend the gentleman from Illinois 
for offering this amendment and for his 
comments thereon. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier in a colloquy 
this afternoon between the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Conyers] 
and the equally distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER], 
both members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reference was made to the pos- 
sible expansion of the bill which now 
reads “race, color, religion, or national 
origin.” While I was listening to that col- 
loquy the thought went through my mind 
that perhaps the insertion of the words 
“political affiliation” both at page 6 of 
the bill and at the two additional points 
you suggest would help this bill immeas- 
urably and would be responsive to the in- 
vitation which was extended by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Conyers]. 

I had drafted such an amendment, but 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois has beaten me to it and I am pleased 
to support him. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I am grate- 
ful to the gentleman from Minnesota for 
his contribution and the assurance of 
his support of the amendment. With 
such assurance coming from members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary on the 
Republican side of the aisle I would cer- 
tainly hope that similar support would 
now be forthcoming from the majority 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. JOELSON, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Is the gentleman’s in- 
tention to protect the rights of the mem- 
bers of the Communist Party which is 
probably a legal political party in this 
country today? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Under this 
language which I have offered anyone 
would be entitled to benefit in these pro- 
grams and he would be entitled to vote; 
he could not be discriminated against be- 
cause of his political affiliation and the 
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gentleman from New Jersey can give it 
that legal interpretation if the gentle- 
man feels that the Communist Party is a 
legal political party and if all the ele- 
ments of the crime as defined in the 
statute were present. This would then 
apply. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I think the 
courts have indicated that it is a political 
party, and that we might be erasing our 
steps heretofore taken not to help and 
assist that party. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I do not 
think that is the problem that the 
amendment is designed to meet, frankly. 
However, I am fully prepared to accept a 
consensus of such an interpretation, be- 
cause I think the overriding benefits 
which we would receive would outweigh 
the decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOWDY 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dowpy: On 
page 9, line 6, strike out “bodily injury” 
and insert “serious bodily injury.” 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not take the full 5 minutes. This is just 
a hiatus as contained in the bill about 
which I feel something should be done. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, if a 
person can be punished to the extent of 
a $1,000 fine or imprisonment for 1 year, 
and if there is bodily injury, can be fined 
to the extent of $10,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than 10 years, then I feel 
this amendment should be adopted for 
the reason that, as the bill is written, if 
an officer arrests a man and puts hand- 
cuffs on him, and in so doing happens to 
scratch the skin or break the skin on his 
hands, then that is bodily injury. Such 
a trivial injury does not seem to me to 
justify 10 times the punishment. 

Now, a serious bodily injury I can un- 
derstand; I believe the laws of all of our 
States recognize the difference between 
what ordinarily would be called a simple 
assault and an aggravated assault. I feel 
certain that the committee ought to 
adopt, without any argument, the idea 
that the higher punishment would be for 
serious bodily injury, and not for a 
scratch. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the amend- 
ment be adopted. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
necessarily oppose the amendment. How- 
ever, I would like to know what the term 
“serious” would involve. 

Mr. DOWDY. As far as I know, serious 
bodily injury would be a legal term that 
would be understood in any State in the 
Union. I do not know anywhere that 
there would not be any distinction made 
between bodily injury and serious bodily 
injury. I believe the phrase to be words 
of art, and well defined in the law. 

Mr. CELLER. We have a criminal 
statute here. It must be precisely drawn. 
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If you were the judge you would have to 
determine what “serious” would be. 

If a man’s finger were broken, would 
that constitute a serious injury? 

Mr. DOWDY. That is the very point 
I make. 

Mr. CELLER. What is it? I am curious 
to know. 

Mr. DOWDY. I do not conceive of any 
problem on it as to what “serious” would 
mean. A serious bodily injury is one 
which would be dangerous, or maiming, 
or grave, or seriously painful, in contrast 
to a minor injury. 

Mr. CELLER. That is the explanation 
of the gentleman? 

Mr. DOWDY. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the Commit- 
tee ought to realize what the significance 
of this word “serious” means in a situa- 
tion where serious bodily injury results. 

A serious bodily injury is an injury in 
which a person faces death. If the gen- 
tleman had put in the words “substantial 
bodily injury,” that would be different, 
but when the word “serious” is used, that 
means a person is injured to the extent 
where death is imminent or where even 
death results. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the Com- 
mittee of the Whole wishes to put that 
burden upon the Government, and face 
that question through the courts. It 
would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
the adoption of the word “serious” would 
be very unwise, and would create a situa- 
tion in connection with the prosecution 
of cases where it would be most difficult 
to determine between what are substan- 
tial injuries and what are serious in- 
juries, because serious injuries are usu- 
ally connected with imminent death, or 
death itself. 

One might be injured to the extent 
where death is imminent, and recover, 
but these are serious injuries. 

On the other hand, the word “serious,” 
where a person is injured, is used in con- 
nection with the injuries that will result 
in death, or where a person who has been 
assaulted and attacked, when taken to 
the hospital is faced with imminent 
death. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the dis- 
tinguished Speaker yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I can understand the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts seeking to make this point, and I be- 
lieve his point is well taken. I would not 
want to argue semantics with the gen- 
tleman, but having had considerable ex- 
perience in employment compensation 
physical evaluation of cases, which in all 
States have been worked out and those 
practices have been set down for deter- 
mining bodily injury, either on the job 
or off the job, I must say in the interest 
of clarity and perfection of the record 
before us today that I do not agree with 
the statement of the distinguished 
Speaker that “serious bodily injury” 
means imminence of death, either in the 
hospital or out. It is much less than that. 
It is any type of maiming or deforming 
type injury, but never in the sense of 
criticality meaning approach of death. 
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I feel certain the distinguished gentle- 
man would want to know what is the ac- 
ceptable medical usage in determining 
actually what “serious bodily injury” 
means. 

Mr. McCORMACKE. Will the gentleman 
admit there is a possible implication 
legally in connection with the word “seri- 
ous”? 

Mr. HALL. I would say to the distin- 
guished gentleman I believe even in his 
own Commonwealth of Massachusetts it 
does not mean, when you say “serious 
bodily injury,” that you are closely juxta- 
posed to death. I would agree with the 
gentleman that “serious” is more than 
“substantial.” 

But certainly it would not have to be 
critical and not necessarily maiming. 
I think this is backed up by every un- 
employment compensation statute for de- 
termining physical disability in every 
State in the land, and sustained often in 
the courts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If I may have the 
attention of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Downy] for a moment, will the 
gentleman state for the Recorp what he 
means by the word “serious” or “seri- 
ously injured’’? I think there ought to be 
a record established here. 

Mr. DOWDY. I do not know what the 
law may be in every State, but I am as- 
suming that in any State in the criminal 
law there is the distinction between sim- 
ple assault and aggravated assault. An 
aggravated assault would be where there 
is some serious bodily injury, while a 
scratch might constitute a simple as- 
sault. Under this bill, if an arrested per- 
son gets only a scratch, there may be 
punishment 10 times greater than would 
be the case in which the officer did not 
scratch him. I think to enhance the pun- 
ishment that much it sould be necessary 
to show an injury of a serious nature. 
But it does not mean that it must be an 
injury to the point of death. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Or imminent 
death—to the point of death or immi- 
nent death. 

Mr. DOWDY. No, no. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
what the gentleman has in mind is ag- 
gravated assault—something more than 
simple assault. 

Mr. DOWDY. That is exactly right. 

Mr. McCORMACE. I think this little 
colloquy has clarified the RECORD. 

Mr. DOWDY. In other words, there 
should be no argument about it, because 
I think that is the law in all States. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. While I do not 
agree with this amendment, I am not 
disputing my friend, but I do think he 
has clarified the Recorp in this regard. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tex- 
as would very seriously impair the en- 
forcement of this act. It would take a 
Sabbath Day journey and all the wisdom 
in the world to know what “serious bod- 
ily injury” would mean under these cir- 
cumstances. What are we getting after 
here? We are getting after somebody 
who in very cruel fashion with force or 
violence or by threat of force and vio- 
lence injures, intimidates, or interferes 
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with a person who is pursuing his basic 
civil rights in these eight specific areas. 

How serious must that injury be? Let 
us take an example. Take the famous 
Grenada, Miss., case, where children 
wanted to enter an integrated school 
and rocks were thrown. Suppose one of 
those rocks hit a child in the arm or hit 
a child in the head or other parts of the 
body. Why should we require that the 
injury be serious before imposing more 
serious penalties? 

But the mere fact that the rock was 
thrown under those circumstances, to my 
mind, betokens serious injury, and the 
culprit must be brought to book and 
should suffer the sanctions that we pro- 
vide here, namely, a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 10 years, or both. 

There should be no qualitative criteria 
on injury. It is bodily injury that we are 
getting after under these circumstances 
and to put a qualitative adjective like 
“serious” before “injury” to my mind is 
dangerous. 

Suppose a man wants to vote and 
somebody comes along and gives him a 
bloody nose. Is that serious? Well, I do 
not know whether it is serious or not. 
It may not be serious. But to my mind 
the seriousness is in the act of depriving 
that man of his civil rights and giving 
him the bloody nose is the bodily injury. 
I do not think we should try to weigh 
the severity of the injury. 

As someone has suggested, this is not 
a compensation case where you get cer- 
tain sums of money for different kinds 
of injuries. 

I believe where a man has this trau- 
ma—a bloody nose, a broken arm, or a 
broken finger—under these circum- 
stances I think that is sufficient to say 
“bodily injury.” I do hope for that reason 
the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
think sometimes it helps us to look at 
what the authorities say on these ques- 
tions. I have heard it said today that in 
order for an injury to constitute a seri- 
ous injury within the criminal law, one 
must be in apprehension or in danger of 
death. I do not so understand the law. 
I would like to read from 6 Corpus Juris 
Secundum at page 936: 

Under some statutes the aggravated char- 
acter of the assault is made to depend upon 
the character of the injury inflicted. In some 
cases the statutory offense consists in the 
infliction of “great bodily harm,” “great bod- 
ily injury,” “grievous bodily harm,” or “í — 
ous bodily injury.” Under such statutes any 
injury which gives rise to apprehension of 
danger to health will be deemed a serious 
bodily injury, and in determining whether 
there has been serious bodily injury, the 
Court will consider the fact that the person 
assaulted suffered great bodily pain. 

Accordingly, in order to onstitute aggra- 
vated assault under these statutes the injury 


must be of a graver and more serious char- 
acter than that required for a simple battery. 


Throughout this country every day the 
criminal courts and juries are determin- 
ing whether or not injuries are “serious 
bodily injuries.” it seems to me that there 
is no problem about a definition of it. 
There is still accepted language, as far 
as I know, in every jurisdiction under 
which the court would submit the case 
tc a jury. I submit that a mere bloody 
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nose would not be serious injury, but a 
battered and bloody nose might be found 
by a jury to be a serious injury, if bones 
were broken, or if it were such an injury 
that great pain was suffered by the in- 
dividual. 


I hope that the language of Corpus 
Juris Secundum will help us all to under- 
stand that there is nothing complicated 
se using the words “serious bodily in- 

ury.” 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I just wished to point 
out that on the question of the severity 
of punishment that many people take 
the view that the more serious the 
punishment, the more effective the law 
will be. To those who have had experi- 
ence in the prosecutor’s office, of which 
there are many here, realize that people 
are acquitted because the punishment is 
so severe, practical-minded jurors will 
not go along. I do not believe there is 
anyone here who would think, or any 
juror who would believe, that if an in- 
jury was less than serious, a man ought 
to be subject to the possible punishment 
of a fine of $10,000 or 10 years in prison. 
For that reason I believe the amendment 
should certainly be adopted, so it will 
make the punishment prescribed in the 
bill somewhat commensurate with the 
crime which this bill establishes. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman is a 
former prosecutor, as are some of the rest 
of us. Would you not agree that what 
may be a serious bodily injury for a child 
of tender years which would not be a 
serious bodily injury for one who was an 
adult? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITENER. So you must leave it 
to a jury to determine whether under the 
facts in a given case the injury is serious. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would certainly agree 
with the gentleman. I would state further 
that the books are full of cases in which 
a decision as to what serious injury may 
mean. You might almost say that each 
case is a separate case as to whether the 
facts constitute serious injury in each 
instance. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I would 
point out that we are setting maximum 
limits on penalties. We are not setting 
minimum limits or mandatory sentences. 
I would suggest to you that if a person 
fires a gun into a school because of its 
being integrated and merely slightly in- 
jures a student, we very probably ought 
to treat that as a felony and not as a 
misdemeanor. 

We are not saying that anyone must 
be given 10 years for inflicting bodily 
injury on a person enjoying his civil 
rights or attempting to, but, rather, we 
say punishment may be up to that. It 
may be nothing at all or anything in 
between, depending on specific circum- 
stances of the case. I doubt if we will find 
in any other body of the law that we 
require serious bodily injury in cases 
such as this. I hope the amendment is 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dowpy]. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CELLER) there 
were—ayes 66, noes 50. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WAGGONNER 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WAGGONNER: 
On page 6, line 10, after the word “Whoever,” 
strike the words “whether or not acting 
under color of law,“. 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
will not take the 5 minutes. 

Yesterday in a colloquy with the es- 
teemed chairman of the full committee, 
I asked the question as to the purpose 
of the words used in this particular in- 
stance, “acting under color of law”. The 
chairman told me that the purpose of 
utilizing these words in this instance 
would be to insure that public officials 
would be made liable for infraction of 
the law if they, themselves, violated 
someone else’s civil rights, or failed to 
provide the necessary protection for 
someone who was seeking to exercise his 
civil rights as specified. 

I raised then a question whether or 
not, if these words should be stricken 
from the bill, it would be his interpre- 
tation that public officials as well as 
private individuals would be covered. He 
said to me then, in almost these exact 
words, “Possibly so, but we want to be 
sure that they are covered.” 

This to me indicates that it was the 
intention and it is the intention, whether 
the words “under color of law” are used 
or not, to make sure public officials in 
such cases would be covered. 

Consider further just this fact. We do 
not want to intimidate and undo what 
we have been trying to do when we offer 
support to law enforcement officials. We 
do not want to point an accusing finger 
of distrust at law enforcement officials— 
at the policeman who is charged on the 
street day and night with enforcing the 
law. We do not want to send the Na- 
tional Guard in to quell a disturbance, 
and in sending the National Guard 
to some specific area to quell a 
disturbance where a riot has de- 
veloped because of someone’s protesting 
the violation of his civil rights, where 
they proclaim their effort to be one in 
which they want to exercise their civil 
rights, we do not want further to tie 
the hands of the National Guard. Are 
they while acting under orders going to 
be guilty of an infraction of this act? 

We do not want to point an accusing 
finger or to diminish law enforcement 
by local law enforcement personnel, nor 
do we want to tie the hands of the Na- 
tional Guard, who conceivably in the fu- 
ture, as they have been in the past, 
could be charged with the responsibility 
of suppressing some disturbance which 
has come about as an outgrowth of some- 
one entering into a protest attempting 
to exercise legislated civil rights or par- 
ticipating in a civil rights demonstration. 

I do not believe it will actually add to 
or take from the bill to strike this word- 
ing. It seems to me we are removing the 
pointing of a finger of doubt and dis- 
trust at local law enforcement officials, 
and we ought to pass the amendment. If 
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we do not want to point an accusing 
finger at law enforcement officials we 
should delete this language. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

May I point out first, exactly what the 
gentleman's amendment tries to accom- 
plish. On page 6, line 10, after “whoever” 
he would strike the words “whether or 
not acting under color of law.” Those are 
the words his amendments would strike. 

May I point out to the Committee that 
the words “acting under color of law” 
are words of long standing, which have 
been on the statute books of the United 
States since 1870, title 18, United States 
Code, section 242. The objective and pur- 
pose of including the phrase “under color 
of law” is to prohibit police officers, sher- 
iffs, and others who have authority to 
act under the law, from joining in with 
mobs, crowds, and others and helping 
violate and take away the constitutional 
rights of individuals. That is the reason 
why the phrase is in the bill. 

That is what the chairman yesterday 
explained to the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana. 

The Supreme Court has often pointed 
out that officials acting under color of 
law constituted “state action” under the 
14th amendment and gave the Federal 
Government the authority to move in. 

All that we want to do here is to say 
that no police officer, no constable, and 
no other person acting under authority 
of law can come in and by force or threat 
of force injure, intimidate, or interfere 
with an individual while he is engaging 
in enumerated activities. 

Hence, I believe the amendment should 
be voted down. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Would the gentle- 
man believe that the language of the leg- 
islation would be restricted in any way 
if we merely say, as I propose to do, 
“Whoever, by force or threat of force, 
knowingly” does these things? Does this 
not really include everybody, public as 
well as private? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It would in- 
clude everybody, but we also want to 
include and make sure that the sheriffs 
and those who have combined in the past 
to help deny people their constitutional 
rights can be indicted and punished 
under this provision. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The gentleman from Louisiana con- 
ceivably might do a great deal of damage 
with his amendment. He would strike out 
the words “whether or not acting under 
color of law,” on page 6, line 10. 

The amendment might do a great deal 
of harm, because it would strike out those 
words. This conceivably might eliminate 
an official, namely a sheriff or any other 
law-enforcement officer, from being ac- 
cused of violation of this act. 

While it is true he uses “whoever,” 
which is an all-embracive term, we want 
to nail it down to make it crystal clear 
that there is involved here not only the 
sheriff but the private individual also. 
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There are innumerable cases where pri- 
vate individuals have been guilty of 
wrong-doing in the sense that they have 
deprived the other citizens of their con- 
stitutional rights on all levels of Ameri- 
can life by force or violence or threat of 
it because of race, color, or national 
origin. We want to make sure that not 
only is the State official to be prevented 
from perpetrating these wrongs, but also 
private individuals. 

There is another good reason for it. 
We have often referred in this debate to 
the old statute that goes back to 1870 
and there are a number of others that 
seem to hold that private citizens are 
sacrosanct; that you could not touch him 
because in some way he was not acting 
“under color of law.” There were two 
different statutes. The courts absolved 
those not acting “under color of law.” 
Therefore, in order to make doubly sure 
and to avoid any ambiguity, we say 
“whoever, whether or not acting under 
color of law, knowingly” commits this 
violence is covered. So we say a private 
individual shall be held to the terms of 
this act and a State or local official shall 
not be held to the terms of this act. 
Grammatically the amendment may 
cover that, but legally there is a question. 
For that reason, because there is a ques- 
tion, we have to dissipate that question 
and we have to remove that doubt. You 
can only remove that doubt by specifi- 
cally spelling it out and saying, as we 
do on line 10 of page 6, “whoever, wheth- 
er or not acting under color of law.” 

We are not a lot of fools in the Judi- 
ciary Committee despite the observa- 
tions and exclamations and connotations 
and all of the other things stated by the 
gentleman from Iowa. We have thought 
this thing out and have had any number 
of executive sessions last year. The House 
passed this bill with this exact language 
in it last year. We get rather impatient 
when you have observations made like 
those coming from the gentleman from 
Iowa and rather impatient with amend- 
ments of this sort, because we want to 
make clear that there is no ambiguity; 
that when a prosecutor sees this lan- 
guage he knows what his duty is and he 
cannot depart from it; that when a 
judge interprets the statute he knows 
what he has to interpret. It is crystal 
clear when we have the language as orig- 
inally given to you; namely, “whoever, 
‘sae ag or not acting under color of 

w.” 

Mr. Chairman, I do hope that the 
amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose this 
amendment and to support the very able 
argument just made by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A number of amendments that have 
been offered today have been offered with 
the hope, the express hope I should say, 
of adding clarity and precision to the bill. 
Well, certainly, that claim cannot be 
made for this amendment, because this 
amendment would do nothing more than 
to lower the impact of this legislation. 

If the members of the Committee would 
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refer to the report of the Committee on 
the Judiciary which is published on this 
bill, I think the history and the back- 
ground of the language we used will be- 
come clear, because on page 8 of the re- 
port the existing language is quoted un- 
der section 242, wherein there is set forth 
the traditional words of art, “under color 
of law,” without the additional words 
which are included in this bill. As to the 
question of whether or not incorporating 
“under color of law” under previous 
court decisions, under the history of this 
particular section of law, there was some 
doubt as to whether both public and 
private sectors of activity were included. 
As we have progressed—and I do think 
there has been an advance and a progres- 
sion—I feel we will do more to cover both 
public and private sectors of activity. 

Mr. Chairman, this language that we 
have included in the bill makes that clear 
and precise and definite. If we were to 
Strike this language, we would not be 
making any advance. It might be inter- 
preted as a retreat. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I very em- 
phatically support the argument which 
has been made by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER], and I urge the defeat of 
this amendment. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard some 
rather serious statements made here dur- 
ing the course of this debate this after- 
noon concerning sheriffs of our country 
and their apparent collusion in the vio- 
lation of civil rights. I would hope that 
anyone who has any information of this 
kind would get those names and areas 
into the record within the very, very near 
future, because I am certain that we will 
want to see that something is done about 
it. On the other hand, we did not want to 
malign the sheriffs of the United States 
or their organization without names and 
evidence to support it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I direct the 
gentleman’s attention to the case of the 
United States against Cecil Ray Price. 
If the gentleman from Missouri will read 
that decision the gentleman will see that 
the indictment was based upon actions 
taken by Cecil Ray Price in Neshoba 
County, Miss., based upon “‘(1) a person 
who joined in with others“ 

And, this is the objective of this legis- 
lation, to 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the gentleman 
from Colorado. We have one case, then. 
I have read that case, because points 
out the fact that the criminal statutes 
have to be very particularly drawn and 
I have endeavored to do this in offering 
the previous amendment. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would simply like to say that I offered 
this amendment with the firm belief that 
the language included in the bill as it is 
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written represents an obvious effort to 
intimidate and to hinder and to retard 
the work of local law enforcement officers. 
I think the discussion which has gone 
on since I offered the amendment permits 
me to conclude that I was correct in my 
assumption in offering the amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER]. 
The amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HUNGATE 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HuncaTe: On 
page 7, line 11, after the words “United 
States,” strike remainder of line 11 and all 
of line 12. 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would do one thing and one 
thing only: It would eliminate the ap- 
plication of this bill to petit juries and 
grand juries at the State and local level. 
That is precisely what my amendment, if 
adopted, would do. If you favor the Fed- 
eral Government selecting those jury 
panels at the State level, then you would 
be against my amendment. 

If you think the Federal statute should 
relate to Federal jurors only, then you 
would favor my amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this proposed 
amendment cease in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CELLER. In other words, your 
amendment would have the effect of pro- 
viding that this bill would not apply to 
jurors who are on State court juries, but 
would apply only to jurors in Federal 
courts? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I believe that states 
the purport of the amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Does the gentleman not 
believe that the terms of the bill should 
be applicable to those who may serve on 
State juries, as well as those who may 
serve on Federal juries? 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, my 
philosophy would be that the Federal 
court should regulate the Federal juries, 
and that the State government should 
regulate the State juries. As far as I can 
ascertain, that is the feeling of the State 
justices, and State officials. We have had 
this problem before us on other occa- 
sions. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Would the 
gentleman not want to protect an in- 
dividual who may be summoned to serve 
as a juror on either a State petit or a 
grand jury, or as a witness in a State 
court when someone comes up to him and 
says, “Now, look, if you go down to that 
court and testify as a witness, or if you go 
down there and serve in that court on 
that jury I am going to beat you. Because 
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of your color, and your race, we do not 
want you down there.” 

Does the gentleman not believe that 
protection should be extended in that 
situation? 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for making that in- 
quiry. As a philosophical matter, I would 
protect the rights of people everywhere, 
of whatever creed, color, race, or religion, 
but as a practical matter I believe the 
Federal Government has plenty to do in 
administering the Federal criminal laws 
that we have, and in doing this, and han- 
dling Federal juries equally. This is sim- 
ply a matter of preference. 

In my opinion I would like to say that I 
believe the jury system in the 50 States 
is excellent, and it used to be the philoso- 
phy that because each of our States was 
separate each of the States could experi- 
ment, and they did not all have to do the 
same thing, and because of this the vari- 
ous States have made various improve- 
ments through following this system. 
And in my opinion one inherits the jury 
system of a State, just as you inherit its 
its climate and geography, when you go 
to that State. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gentle- 
man says the philosophy is all right as 
far as applying to the Federal Courts, 
but that the gentleman does not want the 
same philosophy to spill over into the 
State Courts? 

Mr. HUNGATE. Evidently I did not 
make myself clear. As a matter of phi- 
losophy, it would cover Asia, Africa, In- 
dia, but as a practical matter here we are 
concerned with Federal juries and Fed- 
eral law. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman not recognize that people may 
be threatened or intimidated from at- 
tending courts or acting as juries when 
summoned as jurors, or when summoned 
as witnesses; does the gentleman not 
believe they should be protected, regard- 
less of what court, State or Federal, they 
may be in? f 

Mr. HUNGATE. I believe that when 
we get to regulating all of the State juries 
with the Federal Government, then we 
are going to need a larger apparatus, and 
a much larger number of people who will 
be involved in areas with which they are 
not familiar, than we have ever seen 
in the past. I believe it would cause a 
great deal of bedlam. 

I believe the States have the duty to 
protect the rights of their citizens, and 
I do not believe some of the provisions in 
the bill here will help protect those 
rights. I prefer to have the State courts 
administered at the State level. If you 
will give me the power to regulate those 
State juries, that is all the power I 
want. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
gentleman's amendment. 

I appreciate the gentleman yielding to 
me, but it seems to me that the gentle- 
man’s amendment would produce a 
ridiculous result. 

For example, in the city of Baltimore 
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the Federal courthouse is on one side of 
the street, and the State courts are on 
the other side of the street in the city 
courthouse. How ridiculous it would be if 
you could not intimidate or threaten the 
jurors who are going over to the east 
side of the street to the Federal court- 
house because they are protected under 
this act, but that those jurors going over 
to the west side of the street into the city 
courthouse would not be protected. 

Mr. HUNGATE. If the gentleman will 
pardon my interruption, is the gentle- 
man stating that that condition exists in 
the State of Maryland? 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. I merely 
point out that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would invite such a possibility in 
any one of the 50 States of the Union. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we want 
to prevent people from being denied 
rights which are guaranteed by the U.S. 
Constitution. It seems to me specious that 
we say we protect them in their rights as 
Federal jurors but not as State jurors. It 
makes no more sense than to say that we 
are going to protect people’s right to vote 
in a Federal election, but not in a State 
election. 

In order to stop the violence and in- 
timidation that is being used against 
some people in some parts of this country, 
and who are being denied their rights, 
I hope that this amendment is defeated. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
pleased to join in the statement made by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Cor- 
MAN]. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment will 
weaken the bill and there will be no 
protection against intimidation of State 
jurors in State courts in these fields if 
the amendment is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I, too, join with the members of the 
committee, with the exception of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HUNGATE], 
of course, in opposition to his amend- 
ment. 

As has been pointed out, the only ob- 
jective of this legislation is to protect an 
individual against force or the threat of 
force because of his race, color, creed, 
political affiliation, or national origin. 

The objective here is to see that the 
same rights are available to those who are 
summoned to jury service, grand or petit, 
in any court of any State. That they 
shall not be subjected to this harassment, 
and if they are, then there shall be pun- 
ishment by the U.S. Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. RODINO]. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as the other gentlemen 
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who have preceded me in opposition to 
this amendment have stated, the 
amendment would clearly treat jurors or 
those who would be serving or attending 
upon any court, differently if they were 
going to be prospective jurors in State 
courts or prospective jurors in Federal 
courts. I can see no reason for a distinc- 
tion here. 

We seek to protect the individual who 
may be serving or attending upon any 
court. We do not want to exempt from 
protection from any injury that might 
occur to an individual who would be go- 
ing to a State court and only punish 
those who assault prospective Federal 
jurors. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I think the 
gentleman’s amendment is out of order 
and certainly not within the intent of 
protecting those who would be doing 
service as jurors, and for that reason, 
I urge the defeat of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] to close debate on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HUNGATE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY NMR. THOMPSON OF 

GEORGIA 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THOMPSON of 
Georgia: On page 9, line 9, after the last 
word, strike the period, insert a semicolon, 
and the following: 

“Provided, however, that nothing within 
this section shall be construed so as to deter 
any law enforcement officer from lawfully 
carrying out the legal duties of his office and 
no such officer shall be considered to be in 
violation of this act for carrying out the 
duties of his office or enforcing lawful ordi- 
mances and laws of the United States, the 
several States, or their political subdivisions.” 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment which I pro- 
pose is a sincere effort on my part to 
provide a measure of assurance and pro- 
tection for the local law-enforcement of- 
ficials who are endeavoring to carry out 
the legal and lawful duties of their office. 

I have a sincere and genuine desire to 
assure to each person equal rights and 
equal opportunities and I hope that no 
person in this body will construe my 
amendment as in any way detracting 
from those basic principles. 

However, I do very strongly feel that 
the law-enforcement officers may be 
placed in an almost untenable position 
by the enactment of this law unless we 
grant to them certain defenses from 
abuse of prosecution, though not likely 
to occur, but which certainly could occur 
because of the emotional application of 
this bill which we are considerng. 

Let me give an example. Let us assume 
that there is a group of Negroes ap- 
proaching the Capitol. They have every 
right to come into this building. They 
number 300 or 400. They are led by some 
black power leaders whom the Capitol 
Police recognize as having participated 
in certain militant activities. The Capitol 
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Police are concerned about maintaining 
law and order in this building. The Cap- 
itol Police then, by force, and knowing 
these people and because of their race, 
forcefully prevent these individuals from 
entering the Capitol premises. 

I would like to submit to you that un- 
der this bill the police would be guilty of 
a violation of this bill we are considering 
and would be subject to the penalties de- 
scribed herein. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. As I understand the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Georgia, it would take the Wright 
amendment, which dealt with the sub- 
ject of riots as it relates to law-enforce- 
ment authorities, and it would expand 
that to include any illegal act being 
committed, or any effort on the part of 
the police relating to any criminal law 
in carrying out the policeman’s duties as 
a law-enforcement officer, and it would 
not limit it only to riots. It would apply 
as to any lawful activity in protecting 
citizens and carrying out the law by any 
law-enforcement officer. 

What the gentleman is doing is tak- 
ing the Wright amendment and expand- 
ing it to all activities of law-enforce- 
ment authorities and, by so doing, we 
would not get the Federal Government 
into the middle of a fight between local 
law-enforcement authorities and the 
Federal authorities every time an officer 
arrests someone or tries to enforce the 
law at the local level. Is that not what 
the gentleman’s amendment does? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. In gen- 
eral, that is true. However, there are cer- 
tain distinctions we should draw between 
the Wright amendment and my amend- 
ment. The Wright amendment pre- 
scribes certain penalties for a person at- 
tempting to interfere with a law-en- 
forcement officer. This amendment in no 
way detracts from the bill. It simply pro- 
vides a defense for a law-enforcement 
officer who has been charged with the 
violation of this act. That defense is 
that he was engaged in the lawful duties 
of his office, and in such, he incurred a 
violation of this particular act. 

Mr. CRAMER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I will say to the gentleman 
the purpose of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is precisely what I recommended 
to the committee. I recommended that 
they write “lawfully” into the bill so that 
the Federal Government would not get 
injected into disputes over whether local 
law-enforcement authorities were prop- 
erly exercising their duties. Otherwise 
they would get involved. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. I, of course, support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia. However, I think he has 
one word in his amendment which is 
self-defeating as well as being surplus- 
age, and that is the word “lawfully” as 
it applies to ordinances and laws of the 
United States and the several States. 

At the proper time I shall offer an 
amendment to strike the word for this 
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reason. All laws and all ordinances, 
State, Federal, and municipal, are pre- 
sumed to be lawful until and unless they 
are declared to be unconstitutional—not 
unlawiul but unconstitutional. They are 
all lawful, and I think the inclusion of 
that word in the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is not only surplusage but is dan- 
gerous. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. THomp- 
son of Georgia was given an additional 
2 minutes.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I would 
like to say this: I specifically included 
“lawfully,” for I do not desire to have 
any sheriff or marshal attempting to en- 
force or use as a defense an ordinance 
which has been declared unconstitu- 
tional and is therefore an unconstitu- 
tional ordinance. 

I concur with the comments of the 
gentleman from Georgia. I am fully cog- 
nizant of this, and that is the purpose I 
put the term “lawful” in there. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, what 
the gentleman actually is doing by his 
amendment is striking out on page 6, 
line 10, “Whoever—acting under color 
of law”? Is that not in effect what the 
gentleman is doing? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. No, sir. 
This is not correct at all. What I am do- 
ing is providing a defense for a law officer 
who may have been charged with violat- 
ing this. His defense, would then be he 
was engaged in lawful duties of his office, 
carrying out a lawful ordinance. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, has the gentleman compared his 
amendment with the ones that have been 
adopted, particularly the one by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT]? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. No, I 
have not. If the gentleman will allow me, 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT] pre- 
scribes certain penalties for persons in- 
terfering with law enforcement officers. 
My amendment provides a defense for 
law-enforcement officers who may have 
unintentionally run afoul of this partic- 
ular law. As an example, I gave the 
example where there are demonstrators 
coming into the Capitol. This is a meas- 
ure to provide protection for our law- 
enforcement officers, who are trying to 
carry out the duties of their office. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man, 

The gentleman hit the nail on the 
head with what he said just then, that 
what he is trying to do is keep people 
from attempting to enforce ordinances 
or laws which had previously been de- 
clared unconstitutional. I do not think 
any law-enforcement officer would at- 
tempt to do that. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. THOMPSON] be reread, be- 
cause we have only one copy here, and 
I am not sure that the copy is accurate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. THompson] will be 
reread. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THompson of 
Georgia: On page 9, line 9, after the last 
word, strike the period and insert a semi- 
colon and the following: 

“Provided, however, That nothing within 
this section shall be construed so as to deter 
any law enforcement officer from lawfully 
carrying out the legal duties of his office. 
No such officer shall be considered to be in 
violation of this Act for carrying out the 
duties of his office or enforcing lawful ordi- 
mances and laws of the United States, the 
several States, or their political subdivisions.” 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FLYNT TO THE 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, THOMPSON OF 

GEORGIA 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
THOMPSON]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLYNT to the 
amendment offered by Mr. THOMPSON Of 


Georgia: Before the word “ordinances” strike 
the word “lawful”. 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
amendment to the amendment which I 
discussed in my colloquy with my col- 
league from Georgia [Mr. THompson]. 
I would like to say this is not merely a 
question of semantics. It goes to the very 
heart of the amendment which the 
gentleman from Georgia has offered. 

First, let me inquire of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, since I do not have 
the amendment before me, does he have 
a comma after the word “ordinance” or 
does the word “lawful” go beyond to the 
word “and” and the words that follow? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I would ask that the Clerk 
may read that, because I do not believe 
there is a comma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman that there is no comma 
in that place. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, then the 
language as it would be construed would 
apply to “lawful laws”, and, of course, 
that is redundant. It is surplusage. 

In the sense and in the context in 
which the word is included, it could be 
self-defeating of the very purpose of the 
amencment of my colleague from 
Georgia. In this connection, I ask the 
gentleman if he will not agree to the 
inclusion of this amendment, because 
my purpose is to help his amendment 
and to strengthen it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s help and ef- 
forts. However, I feel that the word 
“law” is actually a part of this, as well 
as “ordinance”, because I do not desire 
to see any person attempting to enforce 
an ordinance which has been declared 
unconstitutional, and use that as a de- 
fense against prosecution under the act. 
I want to be certain that if a law en- 
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forcement officer is attempting to carry 
out a lawful ordinance or law he will be 
able to use that as a defense against 
prosecution. 

Mr. FLYNT. Would the gentleman 
agree with me that if the constitutional- 
ity of a law or an ordinance is tested in 
the courts and it is subsequently held to 
be unconstitutional, the question which 
raises constitutionality goes to the ini- 
tial application of the ordinance or stat- 
ute, and it is void ab initio. It is not 
simply voidable, but if it is unconstitu- 
tional it is void from the moment of en- 
actment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I would 
concur. However, I would say an officer 
who is enforcing an ordinance which has 
not been declared unconstitutional would 
have a valid defense under this partic- 
ular act. Once the act is declared uncon- 
stitutional it is then stricken from the 
lawbooks. It is still a law, although in- 
valid law. 

Mr. FLYNT. It ceases to be a “law” 
once it is declared unconstitutional by 
every interpretation. It ceases from the 
very moment of enactment to be law or 
ordinance. The action declaring it uncon- 
stitutional is retroactive. 

The language of the original amend- 
ment would place an undue and unnec- 
essary burden on law enforcement offi- 
cers to determine and to sit in judgment 
on the constitutionality of statutes and 
ordinances. This undue burden should 
not be imposed upon a policeman or 
other law enforcement officer. 

The very existence of an ordinance or 
law presumes that it is lawful, and law- 
ful it is until it is declared unconstitu- 
tional. It is not a question of it being 
declared unlawful, it is a question of it 
being declared unconstitutional from its 
inception. 

For this reason I hope that the amend- 
ment to the amendment will be adopted, 
rather than to impose an undue burden 
on law-enforcement officials. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What the 
gentleman is saying is that if a police of- 
ficer acting under an illegal or unconsti- 
tutional ordinance should carry out his 
duties and responsibilities under that 
ordinance, then under no circumstances 
could he be punished under the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

Mr. FLYNT. That is correct. But if the 
amendment is not amended by my 
amendment, he would be subject to being 
punished for carrying out his duty, his 
lawful duties as they exist at that time. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment to the 
amendment. 

I agree with the gentleman from 
Georgia that it is quite dangerous to say 
that no matter what ordinance is passed 
in what town or what hamlet any place 
in the United States the mere passage of 
that ordinance insures police officers and 
other local authorities from any kind of 
prosecution under this act, no matter 
how unreasonable that ordinance is. 

In my own city of Indianapolis in 1946 
they got the city council together in a 
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huff and they passed an ordinance pro- 
hibiting the passing out of handbills 
merely because some union was on strike 
and passing out handbills at the time. 

It seems to me that the deletion of the 
word “lawful” would open the door very 
wide not only to local police officers but 
also to local councils to work through 
local police officers to destroy the very 
meaning of this legislation we are seek- 
ing to pass. 

For that reason I certainly must op- 
pose the amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. FLYNT], to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. THompson]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
THOMPSON]. 

Mr. Chairman, I do so reluctantly. I 
appreciate the motive of the gentleman 
from Georgia in offering this amend- 
ment. That motive, I am sure, as he has 
expressed it to me, is to make absolutely 
sure that not only in carrying out the 
purposes of this act but in all other pur- 
poses it should be clear that law-enforce- 
ment officials are not to be harassed in 
the performance of their duties. 

However, I have carefully read this 
amendment, and I find the language: 

No such officer— 


Referring to a law-enforcement of- 
ficer— 
no such officer shall be considered to be 
in violation of this Act for carrying out the 
duties of his office. 


Mr. Chairman, as concerned as many 
of us are—and hopefully a great many 
of us are—about the full and free exer- 
cise by all Americans of their constitu- 
tional rights, there are also those of us 
in this Chamber who are concerned 
about excessive zeal on the part of law- 
enforcement officers. It is within my 
personal knowledge that on more than 
one occasion officers have conducted 
themselves in carrying out their duties 
in such a fashion that they should not 
be protected by this legislation or by 
any other legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, we want to give every 
encouragement, every protection, every 
inducement to law-enforcement officials 
fearlessly and fairly and with com- 
passion for all to carry out their duties. 
However, we do not, I am sure, wish to 
write into this legislation any language 
that could provide aid and comfort to 
those very few law enforcement officers 
who do not operate as law enforcement 
officers should, but who in fact on lim- 
ited occasions—and I stress that in my 
knowledge they are very limited—use an 
excess of zeal and an excess of force and 
should not be protected in that sort of 
conduct. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Last year and in all of 
the deliberations we had on this bill, did 
you find any real concern that police 
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officers would not be properly protected 
by this bill? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I found none, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Let me state again and let me em- 
phasize again that the insertion of the 
word “lawfully” as the Committee on the 
Judiciary did insert it on the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CraMeEr], makes it crystal clear that the 
only protection we afford in this bill to 
people seeking to exercise their eight 
enumerated constitutional rights is the 
protection that extends to those who are 
lawfully exercising those constitutional 
rights. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Cramer]. 

Mr. CRAMER. If the amendment to 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. THOMPSON], carried strik- 
ing out “lawfully,” I would agree with the 
gentleman from Minnesota. That is why 
I voted against striking out “lawfully.” 
The act done by the officer must be law- 
ful. If he exceeds his authority, that is 
unlawful. That is why I supported insert- 
ing “lawfully,” and that is why I think 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Georgia now is sound. It does not do what 
the gentleman suggests, because the ac- 
tion on the part of the officer has to be 
lawful. If it is excessive, it is not lawful. 
I think there is adequate protection, but 
I think we have to make certain that the 
Federal Government is not injected as 
a referee every time a local law enforce- 
ment officer takes action necessary to 
carry out the law so long as that act is 
lawful. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the au- 
thor of the amendment, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. THompson]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, let me say that I think prob- 
ably we both have not a meeting of the 
minds necessarily but the same purpose 
and intent. I want to protect a law- 
enforcement officer who may not be as 
qualified to judge whether he is in valid 
exercise of his duties or should prevent 
people from coming to the Capitol or not 
coming to the Capitol, but because of the 
fact that he is lawfully engaged in the 
duties of his office and enforcing valid 
ordinances, I think we should allow him 
to have that as a defense against pros- 
ecution under this act. That is all it 
does. It does not exclude this but simply 
provides a defense he may put up to 
prosecution under this act, that he was 
engaged in enforcing a valid and lawful 
ordinance. 

Mr, LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me 
it is very likely that if this legislation is 
enacted into law the first place that it 
will have its chance to be put into opera- 
tion is here at the Capitol of the Nation. 
I think most of us will agree that Dr. 
Martin Luther King—most Americans 
will agree that he is a responsible, tem- 
perate, and moderate civil rights leader. 

Some of us were quite shocked over 
the inflammatory statements that he 
made yesterday in Atlanta, Ga. To me 
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it is a little bit significant that those 
statements were made at the time that 
this Congress was considering this leg- 
islation, when he, Dr. Martin Luther 
King, called upon the people of America 
who support his position to manifest 
their position by massive civil disobedi- 
ence. 

Dr. King further stated that he would 
personally lead massive general strikes 
and demonstrations in the Nation’s larg- 
est cities; that all of this would take 
place in the period of the next 4 months; 
he said we would begin in Washington. 

Mr. Chairman, it leads me to question 
the direction in which we are headed 
with this legislation. 

Dr. Martin Luther King states this: 
that one of the possibilities is that we 
will have a sit-in at the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we must admit 
that we are getting into the twilight 
zone and the gray zone with respect to 
the right of the guards down at the 
Department of Labor and those guards 
here on Capitol Hill and our Capitol Hill 
police and also in every Federal building 
within the District of Columbia and in 
every State or municipally owned build- 
ing in the country. 

Now, let us reconsider this matter. If 
this gentleman who has been considered 
a moderate and a responsible civil rights 
leader—not that we do not have a few 
more responsible civil rights leaders—Dr. 
Martin Luther King who I must say to 
you has been a symbol in that direction, 
if he brings to Washington what he said 
he was going to bring, a massive demon- 
stration and a sit-in at the Federal 
buildings of this Nation in the exercise 
of civil rights, how are we going to meet 
that threat? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENNON. Not at this time. It does 
give me and I think should give these 
distinguished members of this great 
Judiciary Committee—fine, able, out- 
standing lawyers of the country—con- 
cern. We are going to get into the twi- 
light or gray zone in our efforts to main- 
tain a semblance of law and order here 
at the Nation’s Capital. I think we should 
seriously consider this question. I am 
hopeful that the distinguished chairman 
of this committee, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER], and his coun- 
terpart, the ranking minority member, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
Cuttocu], will see fit to communicate 
with Dr. Martin Luther King and other 
responsible civil rights leaders and cau- 
tion them that they may bring this act 
into play, assuming that it is enacted into 
law and becomes law within the next 2 
or 3 weeks, as Dr. King projected in his 
statement. 

He said very frankly that the organiza- 
tion of the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference will take a new turn, a 
new direction, and new tactics. 

My friends, I believe that we are faced 
with being impaled not on the horns of 
one dilemma, but on the horns of two 
dilemmas. It is rather odd to me that 
he should make this statement and take 
this change in his course of direction 
yesterday, knowing that the House was 
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considering this legislation today. Is it 
a threat? Is he saying to the men and 
women of the House of Representatives 
that they must respond to what he wants 
with respect to this legislation? I hope 
not, but I cannot help but believe that 
that connotation is there. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENNON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
having the high regard which I do for 
the character and the ability of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, I would 
like to ask this: Is the gentleman sug- 
gesting that a massive sit-in, one which 
obstructs the operations of the em- 
ployees of the Department of Labor, 
would constitute one of the eight pro- 
tected activities in this bill? 

Mr. LENNON. No, but the gentleman 
will note in subsection 3 that it relates 
to all public facilities owned by the U.S. 
Government, and the Labor Depart- 
ment, where the sit-down is now plan- 
ned, is a public facility belonging to the 
Federal Government, just as are almost 
three-quarters of all the buildings here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. MacGrecor, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. LENNON was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. LENNON. The point I am con- 
cerned about, my friend, is the fact that 
are we going to in a sense handcuff these 
people that work here as Capitol police- 
men, and guards in these other build- 
ings, because how can they distinguish? 

The gentleman may say, well, a man 
may lie down or sit down, that may be 
true, but he does not have to do that to 
be an obstructionist. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I certainly do not 
want in any measure to be a part in pass- 
ing a bill that will make it impossible or 
even very difficult for the guards to 
carry out their duties in the different 
buildings throughout the District of 
Columbia, but I would like to know how 
a sit-in could qualify for coverage under 
the language of section 3, where it says 
“participating in or enjoying any bene- 
fit, service, privilege, program, facility, 
or activity provided or administered by 
the United States.” 

Mr. LENNON. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that having read the bill and 
knowing a little bit about human na- 
ture, if they march on any building in 
Washington they will not have to get in 
and sit there before we have a problem 
with them. The gentleman knows that, 
and the gentleman knows that the tem- 
per of the people here in Washington is 
such today that there is going to be hesi- 
tancy in enforcing this law if this law is 
in effect at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Georgia rise? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
an inadvertent error be corrected in the 
amendment. 

In the last section it says “violation 
of this act,’. It should read “violation 
of this section,” in order to be consistent 
with my language throughout. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I have used “law- 
ful duties” throughout, and in the phrase 
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which says “for carrying out the duties”, 
I would like the word “lawful” inserted 
prior to the word “duties”. 

So that the section will now read, and 
I will read it: 

Provided, however, that nothing within 
this section shall be construed so as to 
deter any law enforcement officer from law- 
fully carrying out the lawful duties of his 
office and no such officer shall be considered 
to be in violation of this section for carrying 
out the lawful duties of his office or enforc- 
ing lawful ordinances and laws of the United 
States, the several States, or their political 
subdivisions, 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. THompson]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CELLER) there 
were—ayes 74, noes 42. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RARICK 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rarick: On 
page 9, line 19, after (b), strike out lines 19, 
20, 21, and 22, and insert: 

„(b) Section 242 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“*§ 242. Deprivation of rights under color of 
law 

“ ‘Whoever, under color of any law, statute, 
treaty, ordinance, regulation, or custom (in- 
cluding any order, rule, or regulation issued 
by the President to apply measures which 
the Security Council or General Assembly 
has decided, or may decide, pursuant to chap- 
ter 41, or any other chapter, of the Charter 
of the United Nations, are to be employed 
to give effect to its decisions or resolutions 
under such charter, or otherwise), willfully 
subjects any inhabitant of any State, Dis- 
trict, Commonwealth, territory, or possession 
of the United States to the deprivation of 
any rights, privileges, or immunities secured 
or protected by the Constitution or laws of 
the United States, or to different punish- 
ments, pains, or penalties, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than ten years, or both, and if death results 
shall be subject to imprisonment for any 
term of years or for life.“ 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that it is not germane in 
that in the bill before us all we do with 
reference to section 242 is to amend the 
penalties. 

But in the amendment as offered by 
the gentleman from Louisiana the en- 
tire section and substance of section 242 
of title 18 of the United States Code is 
added to the bill. 

This amendment is purely extraneous 
matter so far as the bill is concerned 
and it has no relevancy. 

Reference is even made in that section 
to the United Nations, and of course the 
United Nations has no relevancy to this 
act and to the issues that we are de- 
bating. 

Mr. Chairman, for these reasons I ask 
that the amendment be declared out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Rartck] desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 
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Mr. RARICK, Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us today in subsection (b) does 
provide for amendment by additional 
penalties under section 242 of title 18, 
United States Code. 

In substance the amendment that I 
have offered only provides that in addi- 
tion to the penalties against States and 
State officials acting under color of law, 
an American citizen may also have his 
constitutional rights denied him by trea- 
ties and orders, et cetera, emanating 
from the United Nations and from other 
sources. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I certainly 
feel that the amendment is germane and 
I would ask the Chairman to so rule. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BoLLING), The 
Chair is prepared to rule. The Chair has 
had an opportunity to examine the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Louisiana, and he feels that it goes well 
beyond the proposition before the House 
and adds additional penalties to title 18, 
section 242, which are not germane to 
the bill. He therefore sustains the point 
of order. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WATSON 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Watson: On 
page 8, line 9, insert the following subpara- 
graph: 

“(9) the conduct and operation of his 
business; or—”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
South Carolina is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, and 
Members of the Committee, I shall not 
take the 5 minutes. I think the amend- 
ment is quite clear and self-explanatory 
to everyone. Frankly, I had a little mis- 
giving as to whether it was germane. 
However, after the able argument of the 
gentleman from Texas in support of his 
amendment and the wise ruling of the 
Chair in reference to the germaneness of 
that amendment, I am happy to say that 
now Iam confident there is the germane- 
ness and that the amendment should be 
properly considered. 

We have some eight specific acts listed 
in the bill that are, according to law, 
malum prohibitum. All I am trying to do 
in this amendment is to protect the civil 
rights of businessmen against intimida- 
tion and harassment. We have under the 
provisions of this law the protection of 
those who are interested in civil rights 
from intimidation, harassment, and in- 
terference with their rights. The only 
thing we are asking now is to turn the 
coin over and give the legitimate busi- 
nessman who is conducting a business in 
a lawful manner the same protection 
against harassment, intimidation, and 
interference from so-called civil rights 
advocates who will disrupt the legiti- 
mate business operator. It is just as 
simple as that. Protect the rights of all. 

I hope we will go along with this 
amendment and show the people who 
have been so intimidated and harassed 
that we are concerned about the civil 
rights of the businessman as well as the 
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civil rights of the man who would take 
to the streets in order to protect his 
interests. 

I hope that the chairman of the com- 
mittee again has studied this amend- 
ment and that he will go along and say 
that we want to treat everyone fairly. 
Certainly we do not want to permit 
harassment or intimidation to anyone, 
although he might be someone who was 
out trying to make a living legitimately 
and giving employment to American peo- 
ple instead of demonstrating in the 
streets and causing general disruption of 
civil law and order. Let us not reward 
the troublemaker while ignoring the in- 
terests of the businessman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from South Carolina yield back the re- 
mainder of his time? 

Mr. WATSON. Does the gentleman 
from New York wish me to yield to him? 
If so, I would be happy to do so and per- 
haps we can expeditiously conclude con- 
sideration of the amendment. 
ene ee 

e. 

Mr. WATSON. Then I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, which 
would create a new Federal right, the 
right to operate a business or a profes- 
sion. Unlike the eight activities enumer- 
ated in the bill, which are already guar- 
anteed by the Constitution or existing 
Federal statutes, engaging in a business 
or a profession is not itself a presently 
federally protected activity. 

The unconstitutionality of this amend- 
ment is quite clear. Such a provision cer- 
tainly should not be enacted without ex- 
ploring the Federal interest. We have 
had no opportunity to do that at all. 
There is a possibility of a connection with 
interstate commerce, but we do not know 
of this. We have had no hearings on this 
particular provision. The connection be- 
tween business and profession and inter- 
state commerce is not clear by the 
amendment itself. Therefore, I believe 
that the provision is unconstitutional. 

Beyond that, the amendment would be 
far reaching. I ask this question: Should 
the Government regulate professions and 
businesses? That is what the implica- 
tions in the amendment are. 

I say to those who are addicted to 
States’ rights to beware. For example, 
shall we seek to go into the nooks and 
crannies of every business? Are we going 
to regulate accountants and other pro- 
fessional men like lawyers, doctors, psy- 
chiatrists, and all others who are in busi- 
ness, such as fortune tellers, engineers, 
butchers, bakers, candlestickmakers, chi- 
ropodists, grocers, public relations coun- 
selors, beauty parlor operators, and 
opticians? 

I do not know where it would stop. Yet 
the gentleman wants us to attempt to 
regulate all business and professions and 
wants us to put the halo of protection 
around them. For those reasons—and 
many others which I could conjure up 
later—I hope the amendment will not 
prevail. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 
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Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not sure I heard correctly my esteemed 
colleague, but he made a reference that 
I intended my amendment to license all 
these businesses. Am I wrong in conclud- 
ing that under the Federal Constitution 
a man might have pursuit of happiness, 
and that might include operating a busi- 
ness? I am not seeking to control the 
business. I am only saying since we are 
protecting the civil rights worker from 
intimidation and harassment and inter- 
ference, is it not equally fair that we pro- 
tect a businessman against intimidation, 
harassment, or interference on the part 
of another citizen as long as he is oper- 
ating his business lawfully? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say it might surprise the gentleman to 
know that there is no Federal law that 
permits or licenses one to enter into busi- 
ness. That is generally a right conferred 
by the State and not by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. That is why I direct the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to the fact that 
this is an unconstitutional provision, and 
very dangerous provision. It may seem 
innocent on its face, but it is not. It 
could raise all manner and kinds of diffi- 
culties to enforce this kind of statute. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
respectfully respond to my esteemed 
friend. There is nothing in my amend- 
ment concerning what kind of business 
a person might go into. It is simply to 
protect him in the conduct of that 
business, which I assume will be licensed 
by the appropriate city, county, or State 
authorities. This is not to license or con- 
trol any business. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman says 
“business or profession.” That encom- 
passes the whole waterfront. It takes in 
all those businesses and professions I 
have mentioned. 

Mr. WATSON. I must confess I am in- 
terested in protecting anybody who 
wants to work. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Watson]. 

The question was taken; and, on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WATSON) 
there were—ayes 55, noes 69. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WATSON 
and Mr. Rocers of Colorado. 

The Committee again divided, and 
the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 90, noes 90. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WAGGONNER 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WAGGONNER: 
On page 6, line 14, strike the words, “because 
of his race, color, religion, or national ori- 

On page 8, lines 15 and 16, strike the 
words, on account of race, color, religion, or 
national origin”. 

On page 9, lines 1 and 2, strike the words, 
“on account of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his amendment. 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I will be happy to 
yield to my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I made a strong speech 
awhile back, 2 or 3 hours ago, about 
freedom of speech and about not closing 
off debate. Now, I did not want to overdo 
it. The chairman here seems to be a 
little reluctant. At this point I would 
like to ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment and on the 
bill close at 10 minutes to 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, how many amend- 
ments are pending? 

Mr. HAYS. That is a good question. I 
was told two, but I do not know whether 
that is right. I would be glad if the Chair 
will tell us. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are no fur- 
ther amendments pending. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no intention of utilizing the 5 min- 
utes allotted to me on this particular 
amendment. 

This bill as proposed is supposedly a 
bill which will secure to certain individ- 
uals certain federally legislated rights 
and will prevent interference in their 
attempts to achieve or exercise these 
eight area of rights. Penalties are pro- 
vided if someone knowingly injures, in- 
timidates, or interferes because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. Much 
has been said about equal treatment. If 
this is what we really mean then it is 
time to say what we mean and mean 
what we say. Let us provide the penalty 
for any and every reason. Delete race, 
color, religion, and national origin. If 
someone knowingly interferes why limit 
the causes? If you are really concerned 
about every man regardless of race you 
will pass this amendment. If not then 
you will continue to give preferential 
treatment to the Negro. 

Mr, ROGERS of Colorado. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You re- 
member that heretofore we adopted the 
Anderson amendment which had polit- 
ical affiliation in it. 

Did the gentleman purposely leave that 
out—strike that out? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. No, I did not 
purposely leave that out. The amend- 
ment went to the desk before the addi- 
tions. If the gentleman will accept the 
amendment, I would be glad to add it to 
mine. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Well, would 
the gentleman yield for a unanimous- 
consent request that it be added to the 
gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I would indeed. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I would be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. I am wondering whether 
or not if this amendment prevails, the 
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8 
WAGGONNER. I do not think 
cag ay sugar which you could put 
on this bill to get me to support it. 
nur. MULTER. I thank the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
the amendment which has been offered 
by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WAGGONNER]. We are here because of the 
racial tensions and the racial prejudice. 
Negroes are in despair; which despair 
flows from the fact that they are denied 
their rights under the 14th amendment 
on the basis of their race and their color. 
If we knock out the words “race or color” 
from this bill, we practically take the 
whole guts out of the bill, the very rea- 
son and purpose for the bill, race, reli- 
gion, and national origin. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana offers an amend- 
ment which would only destroy this bill. 
I cannot conceive how there could be any 
vote for it. For that reason, it should be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WaGcconner]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Motter]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minois [Mr. 
McCtory]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to reiterate my support for this 
legislation and to express the hope that 
we will keep in mind the purpose of this 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very difficult 
atmosphere under which we are debating 
this legislation today, I might say, and I 
have noted a great emphasis upon some 
of those who have abused their civil 
rights and who have done a disservice 
to the cause of civil rights. There has 
been a great discussion as to Stokely Car- 
michael and Rap Brown before this 
House. 

I would like to say that this legislation 
is intended to assist those millions of 
persons who because of their color have 
been deprived of an opportunity for a 
job or for service on a jury or the right 
to vote or the right for a public educa- 
tion. It was for that purpose that this 
legislation was introduced. 

We are trying to aid and assist them 
in the exercise of their constitutional 
rights. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge sup- 
port of this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, after 
hearing and analyzing Dr. King’s state- 
ment last night, it is my opinion that he 
be flushed out. These so-called clergy- 
men better quit hiding behind the Lord’s 
coattail. If they are going to be Commu- 
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nist sympathizers—let them say so. Let’s 
have the FBI ferret these men out. 

For the past year or so I have felt an 
inner urge to speak out on the subject of 
law enforcement. In view of what has 
transpired in the entire area of law en- 
forcement during this period of time, I 
can no longer fail to speak. 

I have been reluctant to add to the 
present confusion and until now I have 
held my peace, but in good conscience I 
can do so no longer. The brief remarks 
that Iam about to make are not directed 
entirely at the Negro community, al- 
though in view of recent happenings in 
Newark and Detroit, it would perhaps 
be convenient to do so. It seems to me, 
however, that the problem is not entirely 
one of race, nor even, sir, of law enforce- 
ment, but—more to the point, one of 
awareness of law itself. 

I ask the simple question—How long 
can a society go on thumbing its nose at 
law and order? Have we lost forever the 
youth of yesterday who had an apprecia- 
tion for the “cop on the beat?” Have we 
reached the stage where the man who 
wears a blue coat and a badge is no longer 
respected at all? I find it difficult to be- 
lieve that this Nation has changed to the 
extent that no one feels a respect for this 
man who is burdened and charged with 
the maintenance of law and order on our 
streets. 

I admit, Mr. Chairman, that my view 
of this man in blue may be tinged with 
my own experience. In military service, 
part of my time was spent as a provost 
marshall—later I served as a chief of 
police—in total some 15 years of my 
life has been devoted to law enforcement. 
And I guess that is why I felt the need to 
speak out now in behalf of the men who 
are protecting our homes and property. 

I have walked the dimly lit streets of 
western Pennsylvania in the early hours 
of the morning. I have seen other men 
who were underpaid and overworked do 
the same. I know not how many other 
Members in this Chamber have done so— 
but I have and I know of what I speak. 
I have watched family men dedicated to 
the protection of life and property take 
their chances—sometimes with drawn 
revolvers risking their own life to protect 
the life of others. At least in my days of 
law enforcement they earned the respect 
of the community and its children if not 
the material rewards that other occupa- 
tions provide. 

Now we face a society that has no re- 
spect for these men who allow all of us 
to sleep safely in our homes. We not only 
fail to respect them, we fail to pay them 
adequately and I have serious reserva- 
tions about how we provide for their 
widows and orphans after they have 
fallen in the battle of protection of your 
life and mine. 

We truly have heroes in the war in 
Vietnam, they are men recognized for 
their work in the protection of liberty. 
We here, right in this Chamber, have 
provided the necessary financial protec- 
tion for those who fall in the field of bat- 
tle and that is as it should be. But what 
have we done for those who have fallen in 
the field of domestic battle? Twelve 
months from now, who will care for the 
widow of the police officer stomped to 
death recently? Will there be someone in 
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this Chamber, or elsewhere, concerned a 
year from now with the firemen who 
were felled by the bullets of snipers? Will 
the suburbanite or the city dweller feel a 
responsibility a year from now for these 
men that we have lost? 

We will give a proper and dignified 
military funeral for those men who have 
fallen in a far distant land. And well we 
should. But what will we do for law en- 
forcement officers who have fallen in 
their line of duty? I know, as a former 
law enforcement officer that they well 
know the risks that they undertake when 
they pull the blue jacket over their shoul- 
ders. But does the citizen of the United 
States know? Does the man in the 
street—and more to the point for the 
future—does his child know that the 
policeman, sheriff, state trooper, FBI 
agent, Secret Service man is a friend— 
and not an adversary? Do they truly 
realize that this man is the one who 
maintains an ordered society? 

Mr. Chairman, I find it extremely dif- 
ficult to concern myself with the sociol- 
ogists and the urban planners who charge 
the lawless society to our failure to ap- 
propriate enough funds. I cannot con- 
cern myself with the complexities of a 
modern urban society without consider- 
ing that the feeling for an appreciation 
of law and order has been lost. A long 
time ago Patrick Henry stood up and 
declared, “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” It is time for another declara- 
tion of liberty or death. We certainly 
cannot have liberty without order. We 
most assuredly send our law enforcement 
officers to their death without an ordered 
society. And none of us can enjoy liberty 
without order. All we can and will reap 
is death—death of devoted law enforce- 
ment men unless we find a new respect 
for the law and the man in blue. 

Mr. Chairman, I hear the constant 
urgings of the bleeding hearts for great- 
er and greater appropriations for a mul- 
titude of purposes, but in my opinion the 
money should be going to those who de- 
fend the society in which we live. Is not 
it time to consider Federal funds for 
local law enforcement training? Should 
not we consider increased salaries for the 
FBI and Secret Service? It seems to me 
that there are so many who are worry- 
ing about the underprivileged and dis- 
enfranchised—and they are there—but 
who is worrying about the cop on the 
beat? 

Well, Mr. Chairman, there is one Mem- 
ber of the Congress of the United States 
who is. I do not pretend to be a social 
relations expert. I cannot claim to be an 
urban renewal man. I may not under- 
stand the total complexities of an urban 
society. But I understand one thing very 
clearly. I know that the officer who walks 
the beat right now in Baton Rouge or 
Seattle or San Francisco or Boston is 
defending me and my family. Our coun- 
try might do well to worry about our do- 
mestic soldier in blue and compensate 
him for the job that he is doing rather 
than spend endless hours analyzing the 
causes that we must face some time from 
now. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the Mem- 
bers that the police of this Nation need 
greater respect—deserve far greater re- 
spect and substantially greater pay for 
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the risks they take. And if they have 
only one defender in this respected 
Chamber, Iam very happy to claim that 
title. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 3 
years ago the Congress of the United 
States passed legislation which was 
rightfully hailed at that time and should 
be hailed today as one of the most for- 
ward-looking steps to implement the U.S. 
Constitution that the Congress has ever 
enacted. That was the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. 

This legislation H.R. 2516, passed the 
House last year. The bill we are now con- 
sidering seeks to protect and guarantee 
to all Americans the utilization of those 
rights, services, and privileges spelled out 
in the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had a very ex- 
tensive 2-day debate on this measure. 
Nine amendments have been adopted to 
this bill. The bill still carries out the in- 
tent of those who desired to provide 
guarantees of protection for those seek- 
ing the full exercise of the civil rights 
guaranteed under the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, the bill now 
clearly does not hamper nor restrict po- 
licemen and firemen and other public 
officials in carrying out their duties. This 
bill should receive an overwhelming bi- 
partisan vote on final passage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, just to give 
the Members an idea of how rumors can 
start, and how much misinformation 
can get around, the group that was here 
earlier this afternoon was given permis- 
sion to meet in a committee room in the 
other building, and read a great petition 
about their wrongs, and so forth—and 
maybe there is some validity to them, I 
do not know—but at one place they said 
“Whereas, we only last week tried to 
present our grievances to the House, and 
we were driven out of the galleries by 
the police at the orders of the Speaker 
who said ‘Kill the black so-and sos’,” 
and some fellow in back of the room got 
up and said, “That’s right, that’s telling 
em, because I was there and heard Sam 
Rayburn say it.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman]. 

Mr, CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
@ favorable vote on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I most 
earnestly hope that this House, with 
traditional wisdom, will calmly and 
speedily approve this measure before us, 
H.R. 2516, which prescribes graduated 
penalties for forcible interference with 
any person engaging in or attempting to 
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engage in the exercise of his legal and 
civil rights. The bill encompasses sub- 
stantially the same provisions as those 
that were contained in the Civil Rights 
Act of 1966, which was approved in this 
House 1 year ago almost to the day. 

In other words, the rights and privi- 
leges of all citizens, with which this bill 
is concerned, have already been granted 
to our citizens by previous laws, as, in- 
deed, they were already pledged to all 
our citizens in the Constitution of this 
great country. The basic purpose of this 
measure is, as a matter of practicality, to 
make all citizens safer and more secure 
in their exercise of these rights. 

In substance, this measure would make 
it a Federal offense for anyone to inter- 
fere with a person exercising his rights 
or privileges; for instance, to vote, hold 
a job, eat in a restaurant, serve on a 
jury, ride a common carrier, use public 
facilities, and receive the benefits of Fed- 
eral programs. 

Mr. Chairman, the objectives of this 
bill are not in any way intended to have 
limited application; the urgent need for 
this legislation is, in a regrettable sense, 
too obviously universal throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, if we wish to give any 
real meaning to our past adoption of civil 
rights legislation, the passage of this bill 
is essential and it is especially so in this 
most critical period of our national his- 
tory. Therefore, I hope that the House 
will resoundingly accept this bill without 


passage of this bil will have little or no 
effect on the average American Negro. 
Inferior housing and education will con- 
tinue unabated. Job discrimination will 
not be alleviated. Poverty will persist. 
This, however, does not make the bill or 
other civil rights legislation irrelevant. 
On the contrary, we will not be able to 
deal effectively with the problems of dis- 
crimination and poverty in reality until 
we have dealt with them on paper. 
Equally important is the symbolic signifi- 
cance of restoring confidence in Congress 
by Negroes. Unfortunately Congress dealt 
with the social conditions which gave rise 
to the riots by passage of an antiriot 
bill, defeat of a rat control bill, and con- 
tinued emasculation of antipoverty legis- 
lation. To defeat this bill, even drastically 
amended as it is, now would only add in- 
sult to injury. I cannot honestly find any 
justification for opposing this bill. How 
can we expect Negroes to respect the law 
if we do not respect their basic rights as 
citizens? How can we condemn Stokely 
Carmichael and Rap Brown, on the one 
hand, while condoning interference with 
civil rights on the other? 

While I support this bill I have many 
reservations about it, however, It is not 
as many claim a far-reaching civil rights 
bill. Besides its dealing with only one 
segment of a very complex problem it is 
significantly weaker than the bill passed 
by the House last year. Most important is 
the deletion from last year’s bill of a sec- 
tion which would prohibit intimidation 
of Negroes who want to move into all- 
white neighborhoods. I also question the 
effectiveness of this bill in dealing with 
the problem of intimidation of civil rights 
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workers. Let us not deceive ourselves; 
without vigorous enforcement this bill 
will be as much a deterrent to interfer- 
ence with civil rights as the antiriot bill 
will deter the riots in our cities. 

In the final analysis the bill offers only 

a beginning and holds out a hope that 
significant legislation to combat housing 
discrimination, inferior education, and 
poverty in general will be forthcoming 
shortly. 
Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to state my firm support of H.R. 
2516, a bill to provide Federal criminal 
penalties for forcible interference with 
federally created and federally guaran- 
teed rights. 

I am sure that this measure will be 
passed by the House by a substantial vote, 
but it would not have been necessary to 
eonsider this bill if the rights of individ- 
uals were respected. 

Under this legislation it would be a 
erime to interfere with a person exer- 
cising his right to vote, his right to attend 
school, eat in a restaurant, hold a job, 
serve on a jury, ride a common carrier, 
use public facilities, and enjoy the many 
benefits as an American citizen. These 
rights were enacted into law by previ- 
ously passed legislation. This bill is in- 
been to make them safer to exercise 

em. 

I have voted in favor of the passage of 
previous civil rights bills and I intend to 
vote for this measure. The enactment of 
this measure is long overdue. 

It appears that local law enforcement 
officers are unable or, in some part of 
our Nation, unwilling to enforce the law 
guaranteeing equal rights to all persons; 
therefore, Federal legislation now be- 
comes appropriate and necessary. 

Actually there is still much to be done 
in this area. This bill gives us an opening 
for protection of civil rights workers and 
minority group individuals. 

In passing this legislation we will be 
showing this Nation that we will protect 
the rights of the individual just as much 
as we need to protect our citizens from 
lawlessness. Each of these factors is es- 
sential to an orderly and responsible 
free society. 

Mr. Chairman, in the total years of the 
existence of our Nation, American law 
has served as a shield to protect our 
citizens, and also as a sword to hit back 
at injustices and the capricious use of 
power or force. 

This bill, H.R. 2516, would give real 
protection against both private and gov- 
ernmental wrongdoing to those lawfully 


enjoying their constitutional and statu- 


tory rights. 

I commend this legislation to all of 
the Members of this House. 

This legislation has long received and 
enjoyed the support of the Members of 
this House as a bipartisan program. It 
is for us to reaffirm this support today 
in the passage of this legislation. 

It is my hope that this law will be sel- 
dom invoked, but should there be con- 
tinued interference with the people who 
exercise their legal rights, it will be a 
tool that is readily available to discour- 
age the criminal assaults which have 
gone unpunished in the past. 

Under our definition and understand- 
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ing of justice, this legislation must be 
passed to curtail aggressive acts of 
physical violence. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
over the last 2 days, we have been de- 
bating what can only be described as a 
most modest civil rights proposal. H.R. 
2516, the measure now before us, does 
little more than incorporate a single sec- 
tion of the more far-ranging civil rights 
legislation which was passed by the 
House last year but talked to death in 
the Senate. 

That bill, approved in the House by a 
comfortable margin of 259 to 157, would 
have prohibited discrimination in the 
selection of State and Federal jurors, 
permitted the Attorney General to ini- 
tiate school and public accommodations 
desegregation suits, opened some hous- 
ing and—just as the bill before us now— 
protected civil rights workers. 

These provisions presumably all were 
acceptable to a 3-to-2 majority of our 
colleagues on August 9, 1966—barely a 
year ago—when the legislation contain- 
ing them was voted upon by the House. 

They are all still acceptable to me, and 
I wish we were considering the entire 
package today, instead of the one meager 
fragment for punishing interference with 
the lawful exercise of civil rights. 

I wonder how many of our Negro citi- 
zens will be directly helped by enact- 
ment of H.R. 2516. I will vote for it, of 
course, but it is a sadly inadequate pro- 
posal when matched against the injus- 
tices that still exist in American life. 

Instead of eliminating these injustices, 
we seem determined this year to avoid 
the issue, by whooping it up for inef- 
fectual plans to get the “bad guys,” the 
flag burners and symbol shatterers, the 
Rap Browns and Stokely Carmichaels. 

But I wonder, sometimes, if Rap Brown 
and his ilk are really worth all this at- 
tention. Are we not basically taking little 
men—pipsqueaks, if you will—and giving 
them a notoriety they never imagined, 
even in their wildest reveries, that they 
would enjoy? 

We should begin to concentrate our 
energies on something other than sanc- 
timonious preachings directed at the 
Browns and Carmichaels. 

We should turn once again, as we did 
a few years ago, to a pursuit of a better 
life for all Americans, regardless of their 
creed or color. After all isn’t that what 
we, as the elected Representatives of the 
people of the United States, are here for? 

There are those among us, however, 
who apparently see the role of a Con- 
gressman in a different light. How else 
can we explain the obvious obstructionist 
tactics used yesterday? 

I would like to advise my colleagues 
from the Deep South that their rear- 
guard actions cannot for long stem the 
tide of human progress, and that despite 
some temporary setbacks the cause of 
decency and justice for all our citizens 
eventually must prevail. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 2516. In recent years 
this Congress has taken significant steps 
to assert, in positive law, this Nation’s 
faith in and adherence to the principle 
of full equality for all Americans, 

Today we consider legislation to as- 
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sure the protection of many of the rights 
so recently created or reaffirmed by leg- 
islation. We have approved laws dealing 
with racial discrimination in voting, 
public accommodations, employment, 
public facilities, and education. It is a 
truism to state that such laws are mean- 
ingless if they are not offered full and 
forceful protection from those who 
would defeat their exercise by means of 
violence or intimidation. 

We have recognized and established 
the rights—now let us take the addi- 
tional necessary step of pledging the 
Nation’s law enforcement machinery to 
their protection. 

Almost 100 years ago, after a violent 
civil war, Congress made efforts similar 
to those taken by this body in recent 
years to guarantee the rights of full citi- 
zenship to all our people. Much of the 
criminal legislation enacted at that time 
was defeated by judicial interpretation 
invalidating or severely limiting its 
scope. With that national defeat came a 
shameful relapse into a racial caste sys- 
tem that even now survives in some re- 
spects. 

It is clear that we now have the oppor- 
tunity to avoid the mistakes of the past 
and to reassert specific and appropri- 
ately severe criminal sanctions against 
interference with the exercise of civil 
rights. Recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court and other Federal courts offer as- 
surance that the old hampering restric- 
tions on Federal criminal power will not 
be applied to new legislation. We can be 
certain that the executive department 
will vigorously enforce this legislation. 
We have a unique opportunity to heed 
a tragic lesson of history and act upon 
what we have learned. 

I urge that we take that action by 
promptly approving this needed legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, in ad- 
dition to the strengthening of sanctions 
against interference with civil rights 
contained in the provisions of this bill 
constituting a new section 245 of title 18, 
United States Code, I would like to call 
the attention of the House to the amend- 
ments to sections 241 and 242 set out in 
this bill. 

The amendments increase the maxi- 
mum penalties for violation of these 
provisions. The maximum penalties un- 
der these statutes as currently drawn 
are too lenient where a serious injury 
or death has occurred. Section 241 pro- 
vides for a maximum of $5,000 fine or a 
10-year prison sentence, or both. Under 
section 242, the maximum penalties are 
only a $1,000 fine or 1 year imprison- 
ment, or both. 

Under the amendments proposed in 
the bill before us, the maximum fine for 
a violation of section 241 is raised to 
$10,000. And in both sections 241 and 
242, provision is made for imprisonment 
of “any term of years or for life” where 
the prohibited activity has resulted in 
death. 

These amendments are important for 
two reasons. First, they make the pen- 
alties for violation of these statutes more 
commensurate with the gravity of the 
crime committed. It is outrageous that 
Federal law provides only a misdemeanor 
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penalty, for example, to punish a law 
officer for willfully causing the death of 
a prisoner in his custody. Under the 
amended version of section 242, the pun- 
ishment would more nearly fit the crime. 

The second reason these amendments 
are important is that they will serve to 
reaffirm the vitality of these two stat- 
utes. Much has been said about the in- 
adequacy of sections 241 and 242, and 
about the difficulties of proof that their 
general language has caused; neverthe- 
less, it is certain that there will continue 
to exist, after passage of the new section 
245, certain Federal rights entitled to 
protection but not there enumerated. It 
is imperative that Congress make clear 
that 245 in no way undercuts the more 
general provisions contained in the older 
statutes. By increasing the penalties pro- 
vided for in these statutes—an action 
long overdue—we also assert the fact of 
their continuing importance in the over- 
all scheme of Federal civil rights en- 
forcement. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I am de- 
lighted that the House of Representa- 
tives is today considering this important 
legislation. Nearly a month ago we ap- 
proved legislation to penalize those who 
move in interstate commerce with the 
purpose of inciting a riot. At that time 
we made it clear that the Constitution 
does not permit the right of insurrection 
or the right of inciting insurrection. I 
supported that bill and believe that its 
enactment is necessary. 

However, we must. make it clear that 
it was not and is not the intention of the 
Congress to deny anyone his constitu- 
tionally guaranteed rights. We must 
guarantee each individual and group 
their constitutional rights of freedom of 
speech and assembly. Due protection of 
law must be afforded every individual or 
group to peacefully assemble, to speak 
and to protest. 

The bill before us today would help to 
accomplish that guarantee. Its passage 
in combination with the antiriot bill 
would clarify the difference between our 
concern for legitimate civil rights ac- 
tivity and our opposition to exploitation 
of race and incitement to riot. It would 
protect individuals while working to ob- 
tain and enjoying long overdue civil 
rights for themselves and others. It 
would be a blow against the forces of 
prejudice and hate which have attempted 
to deprive significant portions of our 
Nation of their rights. 

Mr. Chairman, the basic constitutional 
theory on which this country is founded 
is that social change can be instituted 
lawfully and that, therefore, in a democ- 
racy there is no need to overthrow the 
Government. We as a Congress and a 
people have asserted our condemnation 
of those who would abuse those rights 
by attempting to overthrow that very 
structure which provides them with their 
freedom. 

Today a favorable vote on this legisla- 
tion will be a congressional affirmation 
of our determination that social change 
can be instituted lawfully and that the 
Government will be used to protest those 
who are attempting to bring about such 
lawful change. It will assist us in defeat- 
ing those who urge that violence is the 
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only way to bring about change. It dedi- 
cates our Nation, once again, tc the equal 
protection under the law of all citizens 
regardless of color, race, or creed. It re- 
affirms our faith that the democratic 
system can work for all the people. 

Mr. Chairman, I have long favored 
legislation of this type. Earlier this year 
I urged protection of civil rights workers 
through the introduction of “The In- 
junctive Relef Act,” the concept of 
which is similar to H.R. 2516 which is 
before us today. I have worked with 
others to emphasize the rights of all 
our citizens. I support this bill and be- 
lieve that early enactment and imple- 
mentation is imperative. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to associate myself with the views ex- 
pressed in the report of the Judiciary 
Committee on H.R. 2516. I wish to con- 
gratulate the committee on a cogent 
statement in support of this bill. 

In the last several years Congress has 
done more to further the civil rights of 
all Americans than it had done in the 
previous 90 years. We now have laws 
which specifically provide for the enjoy- 
ment of these freedoms. In short Con- 
gress has much to be proud of in the 
area of civil rights. But the work is not 
yet done. At present we still have very 
little means to insure that the rights 
granted by Congress are secured by the 
people. Which of us has not been shocked 
and repulsed by the acts of violence and 
terror perpetrated upon individuals at- 
tempting to secure rights we supposedly 
guaranteed? 

I need not go into the inadequacies 
of present legislation as this is clearly 
set out in the committee report. The re- 
port notes that the Supreme Court has 
dismissed charges in several important 
eases because the crimes committed in- 
volved the action of private individuals, 
and not the States. Thus, the Court 
concluded, no Federal offense had been 
committed. H.R. 2516 would rectify this 
situation, by clearly identifying areas 
of civil rights to be protected, and pro- 
viding penalties for those who would ob- 
struct their attainment. 

Congress must stand firm in support 
of this measure if we are to give mean- 
ing to the sentiments expressed by our 
earlier legislation on civil rights. To pro- 
vide the declaration of such basic human 
rights, and to neglect, or even worse, to 
refuse to insure the means to guarantee 
these rights is to make a mockery of 
this body, and of the democratic ideals 
we espouse. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am voting for this bill in the hope that it 
will be administered with both fidelity 
ae judgment in the courts of the 


I was pleased to support and vote for 
the Wright amendment to the bill, as- 
suring additional legal safeguards within 
this measure for law enforcement officers 
and firemen who are entitled to protec- 
tion of Federal law as they discharge 
their publie responsibilities. 

Those who interfere with these public 
officers as they perform their duties, will 
face severe penalties as a result of the 
Wright amendment. The overwhelming 
vote in support of this amendment is evi- 
dence of the conviction of the Congress 
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to move constructively to improve law 
enforcement and support law and order. 

It should be equally certain that peo- 
ple who employ violence and threats of 
violence to deny the constitutional rights 
of any American citizen should face se- 
vere penalties for their unlawful acts. 

I hope and trust the bill will be ap- 
proved as amended. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, it has been 
but a short time since the House passed 
a riot control measure with dispatch 
and courage. I would hope that the new 
civil rights bill entitled Penalties for 
Interference With Civil Rights” is not 
now before us because of aftervhought 
and apprehension of the consequences 
of that action. Whatever the reason for 
the consideration of the bill by the 
House, a close reading of the measure 
will show that the bill as introduced 
largely negates the effectiveness of the 
riot control bill. 

It has already been stated in debate 
that if the Riot Control Act and the pres- 
ent bill both were law, it would be possible 
for agitators for racial disorder to in- 
sist that they were simply talking to the 
people about their entitlements under 
the law. Whereupon an officer attempt- 
ing to arrest the agitators under the Riot 
Control Act could himself be arrested, 
indicted, and tried for interfering with 
the troublemakers. The courageous 
policemen who refused to allow your 
Capitol to be taken over during the re- 
cent invasion of the building by other 
troublemakers could, under this bill, be 
sent to jail for interfering with the al- 
leged rights of those who sought to 
take over the Capitol. 

There obviously is no justification for 
the bill. The civil rights of individuals 
have been guaranteed to them in a dozen 
measures in recent years. There are pen- 
alties already on the statute books for 
every possible type of interference with 
civil rights. It is very certain that the 
American people will see no need for 
legislation to placate the troublemakers, 
if that is its purpose. The civil rights 
measures are already a part of the law 
of the land. So are the penalties for non- 
conformance. There is no requirement 
for the Congress to repeat itself. It is 
incomprehensible that the House should 
consider it necessary to reopen the whole 
subject. It is the riot control bill which 
is so badly needed. Passage of the bill 
now before us can only weaken the ef- 
fectiveness of that measure. 

It should be noted that this measure 
is couched in vague and indefinite lan- 
guage which gives the courts and the De- 
partment of Justice great latitude in 
their interpretations. Much more can be 
written into this bill in its enforcement 
than even the most vigorous advocate of 
civil rights would deem of 
it dangerous and all of it bad. The bill 
obviously is intended to implement the 
encroachment of Federal jurisdiction 
into fields now served by State and local 
courts. 

I think it clear that the passage of this 
badly conceived language would simply 
place the Congress on record as ducking 
the issue of facing up to violence in the 
streets. Even with the amendments 
which have been adopted and which are 
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still to be considered, the bill is danger- 
ous at worst and a nuisance at best. The 
people of the United States will not wel- 
come this additional needless interfer- 
ence into their daily lives by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
compelled to point out that H.R. 2516 is 
exceedingly misleading legislation. 

I know of no one who would dispute the 
concept that everyone should be pro- 
tected in the exercise of his rights as 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

I think there is agreement that every 
citizen of our country has the same 
guarantee of those rights and is free to 
pursue and enjoy them. We have laws 
providing for penalties for those who 
would deny those rights to our citizens. 

In short, we have the Constitution and 
we have laws to protect all Americans. 
This bill would provide special treatment 
for a special group or class in contraven- 
tion of the tradition, spirit and intent of 
our constitutional history. 

Furthermore, it would include “privi- 
leges” as an item protected by Federal 
law. I was under the impression that we 
were and are concerned with rights, not 
privileges. To me, a privilege is something 
granted and, in this case, it would be 
granted to a special group. 

That group comprises only a small 
fraction of our total population. I am 
speaking of those who feel that their 
privileges—not their rights—are insuf- 
ficient and who seek to secure additional 
privilege at whatever cost and whatever 
harm to the rights not only of themselves 
but to others. 

If this bill becomes law, it will be a 
clear invitation to this tiny band of 
agitators to continue to foment strife 
and fuel civil disorder. We have seen too 
much of that lately and why we seem to 
want to nourish it is beyond me. But that 
is exactly what the impact of this bill 
would be. 

One of the worst features of H.R. 2516 
is what it would do to law enforcement 
throughout the country. It would trans- 
fer to the Federal Government practical- 
ly every law-enforcement jurisdiction 
held by the States and their subdivisions. 

Going beyond that, it would establish 
Federal jurisdiction over State and local 
programs, courts, and other activities. 
It would, in my opinion, be the final nail 
in the coffin bearing the lamented but 
nevertheless dead concept of non-Federal 
rights, responsibilities, and authority. 

Law-enforcement authorities in this 
country have enough trouble now trying 
to enforce the laws already enacted. In 
recent years, they have become even 
more reluctant to do their duty as they 
see it in cases even remotely touching on 
civil rights. To many of them, it is not 
worth facing false arrest suits, harass- 
ment, and physical attack in the name of 
so-called civil rights. 

Now we would further impair the 
ability and willingness of those authori- 
ties to do their job which is simply to 
maintain law and order. H.R. 2516 would 
provide criminal penalties for those act- 
ing “under color of law” and extend this 
concept to private individuals who hold 
— public office or law-enforcement posi- 

on. 


Suppose, for example, that a Rap 
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Brown of Stokely Carmichael was busy 
exhorting a group to burn a particular 
city—but not until he were safely out of 
town. 

To my mind that would be instigating 
a riot. But if nothing happened for 6 
hours after the instigator departed the 
scene, he probably could claim the time 
lag proved that there was no “clear and 
present danger” in his remarks. The Su- 
preme Court as presently constituted 
would no doubt agree. 

But suppose a police officer, in the 
honest and objective exercise of his duty, 
felt, such a proponent really was in- 
stigating violence and arrested him. 

The officer would be subject to crimi- 
nal action because he tried to do his 
job of keeping peace and order. 

Is this the type of legislation we want? 
Certainly we do not need it. I submit 
that H.R. 2516 is bad legislation, that 
it is an unwarranted and unconstitu- 
tional intrusion of Federal power into 
areas where it has no business, and that 
it is class legislation pure and simple. 
In short, it is another lay of unneces- 
sary legislation of which we already 
have far, far too much. 

I believe the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans will agree that the most serious 
domestic problem facing our Nation to- 
day, in fact the No. 1 domestic problem, 
is the breakdown of law and order. This 
is not the occasion to suffocate the Mem- 
bers of this House with statistics to 
prove the point, although such data is 
available by the bale. 

The rationalizers, who contend that 
we have more crime today simply be- 
cause we have more people, are contra- 
dicted by the fact that our crime rate is 
increasing five times faster than our 
population. 

Naturally all of us concerned over the 
welfare of all our citizens. I am fearful, 
however, that we too often overlook the 
fact that the safety and security of our 
people and their property is dependent 
upon the respect of our people for law 
and order and the ability of our law 
enforcement institutions to enforce the 
law. 

On every hand there are signs that 
the moral strength of our Nation is 
weakening. The principles upon which 
our Nation was founded are being slowly 
but surely eroded. As someone has said, 
“Too many Americans are still emulating 
Rip Van Winkle.” 

Unless we can find a way to wake them 
up, there might be no stopping the down- 
ward course of America. Somehow, some 
way, an epidemic of sleeping sickness 
has struck our Nation. Like Sodom and 
Gomorrah—like Rome and other great 
nations of the past, America is rotting 
from within. Disregard for law and or- 
der has been given a cloak of respectabil- 
ity, and some of the laws we have en- 
acted, however well intentioned, have 
had this unfortunate result. 

Instead of additional laws to protect 
our citizens from an occasional mistake 
or abuse on the part of law enforcement 
officers, we should be concentrating our 
efforts toward supporting law enforce- 
ment officers. Let us demand of them the 
highest quality and efficiency of per- 
formance, but let us also demand for 
them the public respect which they so 
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rightly deserve and which our own pro- 
tection demands. 

Even U.S. Supreme Court Justice Hugo 
Black said in a recent dissenting opin- 
ion: 

It is high time to challenge the assump- 
tion in which too many people have too 
long acquiesced, that groups that think they 
have been mistreated have a constitutional 
right to use the public's streets, buildings 
and property to protest whatever, wherever, 
whenever they want, without regard to 
whom it may disturb. 


The greatest danger, as Justice Black 
went on to say is “that the crowd moved 
by noble ideals today can become the 
mob ruled by hate and passion and greed 
and violence tomorrow.” If we ever 
doubted that, we know it now. 

There are many today who, in order to 
achieve their own ends, are attempting, 
in the name of freedom, to spread hatred, 
fear, and suspicion. They have ignored 
the fact that true freedom carries with 
it responsibility, and that for every right 
there is a corresponding duty. As North 
Carolina’s great Gov. Charles Brantley 
pein put it in his 1901 inaugural ad- 


The highest test of a great people is 
obedience to law and a consequent ability 
to administer justice. 


In view of the breakdown in law and 
order and disrespect for law which we 
have observed in recent months, and 
while more than 500,000 of our sons are 
on foreign soil defending freedom with 
their lives, it is inconceivable to me that 
this Congress would even seriously con- 
sider passing legislation which may have 
the effect of providing a very small and 
dangerous criminal and irresponsible 
element with a license to take the law 
into their own hands, 

I am today reminded of the inspiring 
words of Franklin D. Roosevelt on a late 
June night in 1936 when he accepted re- 
nomination as President of the United 
States. Our country faced difficult times 
then, although substantially of a differ- 
ent nature. But Mr. Roosevelt said: 

There is a mysterious cycle in human 
events. To some generations much is given. 
To some generations much is expected, This 
generation of Americans has a rendezvous 
with Destiny. 


Americans met that rendezvous then, 
and God willing, we must meet it now 
with courage and determination or we 
perish. Mr. Chairman, we cannot meet it 
with this kind of legislation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, I was 
amazed and amused by yesterday’s de- 
bate on the bill to provide additional pro- 
tection for Americans lawfully engaged 
in the pursuit of their constitutional 
rights. I was amazed by the frequency 
with which some Members, who a few 
weeks ago were doing their best to pre- 
vent this bill from even coming to the 
floor, were rising to demand quorum calls 
to insure that all of us were here to 
listen to the debate. Since dilatory tactics 
are contrary to the rules of the House, 
I would certainly not accuse these Mem- 
bers of trying to stall or prevent action. 
I take their actions at face value, and I 
am delighted to know that so many dis- 
tinguished Members, formerly known as 
opponents of civil rights, wanted so bad- 
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ly to have their colleagues hear the very 
persuasive remarks delivered by the pro- 
ponents of this bill. 

My amusement stemmed from another 
phenomenon. I think all of us remember 
reading in high school about the Roman 
Senator Cato who ended every speech 
he made in the senate—on whatever sub- 
ject—with the demand that Carthage be 
destroyed. In the year 1967, there are 
some among us who must begin, punctu- 
ate, and end every speech with the usu- 
ally irrelevant observation that Rap 
Brown and Stokely Carmichael are giv- 
ing their fellow Americans bad advice. 

I have, apparently, news for some of 
our colleagues. Gentleman, nobody in 
this body thinks that Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Carmichael are being any help to the 
country, or to its black citizens in urg- 
ing insurrection and violence upon them. 
From every evidence that I can gather, 
an amazingly tiny percentage of the 
Nation’s black people are listening to 
Brown and Carmichatel, either. The only 
purpose either of these two people are 
serving is to provide the enemies of civil 
rights with a strawman to knock down 
every time we want to do something about 
the very real and pressing problems of 
injustice, discrimination and bigotry 
which threaten all America. 

Let us go through it from the top, once 
again. This bill seeks to do precisely the 
same thing that the much more poorly 
drafted “antiriot” bill which was 
whooped through the House some time 
back seeks to do. This bill seeks to pun- 
ish violence directed against Americans 
who are engaged in the lawful pursuit of 
their fundamental rights—rights guar- 
anteed by the Constitution and the laws. 
The kind of violence which this bill seeks 
to punish is, of course, older, more wide- 
spread and far less well reported than 
the kind of violence which the antiriot 
bill sought to punish. Violence directed 
against black Americans who have the 
temerity to assume that the Constitu- 
tion and the laws mean what they say is 
as old as emancipation. For years the 
American Negro suffered quietly and pa- 
tiently under this form of violence, and 
the greater community which he had 
helped build with his sweat and his blood 
stood by and let it happen. Only yester- 
day has the Negro begun to organize 
and to seek even peaceful redress of these 
longstanding grievances. The Civil 
Rights Acts of 1957 and 1964 and 1965 
were not gifts of “new rights” or “spe- 
cial privilege” to the Negro. These acts 
simply served to provide new mecha- 
nisms by which he could secure what the 
Constitution had said for 100 years was 
his right. And the bill before us today 
only seeks to prevent violent interference 
with the lawful exercise of those rights. 
Far from encouraging violence, or incite- 
ment to riot, as one of our colleagues 
asserted yesterday, this bill will deter 
violence—violence directed against law- 
abiding Americans. 

But, Mr. Chairman, just as Cato could 
not finish a speech without demanding 
the destruction of Carthage, I conclude, 
from listening to yesterday’s debate, that 
no one can make a speech on this bill 
without calling down fire and brimstone 
on Rap Brown. 

Very well, Mr. Chairman, I will not 
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leave out anything required by the new 
rituals of 1967. Rap Brown is indeed to 
be condemned. He deserves the scorn of 
every American—because he has learned 
all too well how to preach hatred against 
persons of other races, because he has 
learned how to incite violence and to set 
black Americans against white Ameri- 
cans, Jews against Christians, the rich 
against the poor. Rap Brown and Stokely 
Carmichael have rightly drawn upon 
themselves the indignation of the Ameri- 
can public—for sounding so very much 
like white politicians, small-town sher- 
iffs, and Ku Klux Klan leaders have been 
sounding these past 100 years. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill comes to the House with the appar- 
ent blessing of the Justice Department. 
On three prior occasions the Justice De- 
partment has, to my knowledge, opposed 
legislation containing language approxi- 
mately as vague as that of H.R. 2156, on 
the grounds that such vagueness placed 
the legislation in a gray area of possible 
unconstitutionality. This was the case 
when the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities sought to write legislation 
to provide penalties for plan-type in- 
timidation and violence. It was again the 
case when the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities sought to provide 
legislation against aiding and abetting 
the Vietcong or blocking the movement 
of troops or supplies. Over the objec- 
tions of the Justice Department this bill 
passed the House in the last Congress. 

The Justice Department raised the 
same objection to the initial versions of 
the antiriot legislation which recently 
passed the House. Justice insisted that 
this legislation be very strictly circum- 
scribed in its language in order to meet 
the test of clear constitutionality. The 
objections of the Justice Department 
limited the scope of this legislation, and 
threatened the extent of its usefulness. 
Permit me to reiterate that the language 
in these bills was similar to that in the 
legislation before the Congress today. 

I shall oppose H.R. 2156, therefore, 
primarily because the double standard of 
evaluation of legislation demonstrated 
by the Justice Department might well 
carry over into enforcement of this leg- 
islation. It is no secret that the Justice 
Department has demonstrated great zeal 
in protecting the rights of such persons 
as Martin Luther King and Stokely Car- 
michael. This Department has demon- 
strated no zeal whatsoever in moving 
against those who interfere with the 
military effort in Vietnam or those who 
have aided and abetted riots and civil 
disturbances which have cost many 
American lives. 

If and when the Justice Department 
determines to enforce all the laws all the 
time, and to protect all the rights of all 
the people, our country will make a great 
step forward in combating crime and 
quelling civil disturbance. Unless and 
until this is the case, no amount of legis- 
lation can result in domestic tranquillity 
and effective law enforcement. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
pronouncement made by Martin Luther 
King that he will lead nationwide ap- 
peals for civil disobedience is the high 
water mark for perfidy against the 
United States and its people. 
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It is absolutely inconceivable to me 
that there can remain any doubt that 
Martin Luther King is determined to de- 
stroy America from within and he will 
stop at no measure to achieve his goal. 

His pious pronouncements about 
“peaceful demonstrations” are a monu- 
mental deception upon the people of 
America. 

Now, Martin Luther King has coined a 
new gimmick— civil disobedience.” 

Let there be no mistake. Martin Luther 
King is exhorting his followers to break 
down law and order and to take the law 
into their own hands. By these very acts, 
Martin Luther King shows his total con- 
tempt for law and order and demon- 
strates his disregard for those institu- 
tions which have helped this Republic 
of ours become the great citadel of hope 
not only for all Americans but for people 
all over the world. 

I want the record to show that within 
the framework of the act before us today, 
there is ample language to protect entire 
communities in their civil rights against 
the violent outbursts and agitation of 
advocates like Martin Luther King. 

I want the record to show that when 
we speak of civil rights we speak of them 
not only for the minority, but civil rights 
also for the majority. If it is wrong for 
anyone to deny an individual in this 
country the pursuit of his rights guar- 
anteed under the various civil rights acts 
enacted by Congress, it is equally wrong 
for any individual through his exhorta- 
tions to mass violence or civil disobedi- 
ence, to deny an entire community the 
same civil rights it is entitled to as an 
organized society under these same acts. 

I believe I understood the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee correctly when 
he stated that the legislation before us 
today will apply to people like Martin 
Luther King and his exhortations to 
denial of civil rights to entire communi- 
ties with the same force that it would 
apply to those who would deny any in- 
dividual his rights under the law. 

But just to establish legislative intent 
and so that there will be no doubt that 
this legislation applies with full force to 
those who would deny any person their 
full rights through civil disobedience or 
any other form of rioting as well as to 
those who would deny an individual his 
legal and lawful civil rights, let me cite 
this example. Martin Luther King said 
he will lead massive strikes and sit-ins 
in the Nation’s big cities. 

Among the possibilities, he said, are 
simultaneous school boycotts and sit-ins 
at factories. 

Under section 245 of this act which 
deals with interference with civil right, 
I want the record to show that it is the 
intent of Congress that whoever through 
such a sit-in at a factory or a boycott 
of a school or in any other way, injures 
or intimidates any person because of his 
race, color, religion, or national origin 
while he is lawfully engaging or seeking 
to engage in— 

(2) enrolling in or attending any public 
school or public college; 

* * * * * 

(4) applying for or enjoying employment, 
or any prerequisite thereof, by any private 
employer— 
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And so forth. The person responsible 
for such a sit-in or boycott and all those 
actually participating in such a sit-in 
or boycott would be liable under this act 
and subject to a fine of not more than 
$1,000 and imprisoned for not more than 
1 year; and if bodily injury results 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 10 years or 
both; and if death results, shall be sub- 
ject to imprisonment for any term of 
years or for life. 

Let there be no doubt about the intent 
of Congress, Mr. Chairman. While we 
certainly want to protect the individual 
seeking rights under this act, we also, 
want to fully punish those individuals 
who incite riots and civil disobedience 
and through such acts deny the civil 
rights of others. 

This act applies to Martin Luther King 
as much as it would apply to the Ku 
Klux Klan or the American Nazi Party. 
It applies to Stokely Carmichael and 
Rap Brown as much as it would apply 
to “Bull” Smith. 

I want the record crystal clear so 
that at some future date the Justice 
Department or same other agency will 
not write guidelines which conveniently 
exclude the Martin Luther Kings and 
the Stokely Carmichaels. This act is de- 
signed to deal effectively with anyone 
who would deny another his civil rights. 
The denial of civil rights to the victims 
of rioting and civil disobedience is cov- 
ered by this act. If Martin Luther King 
persists in his determination to destroy 
America through civil disobedience, the 
full force of this law and all other laws 
should be used to stop him, 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose the enactment of H.R. 2156 for 
three principal reasons. First, the time of 
its consideration is ill advised. Second, 
no new civil rights or remedies are cre- 
ated and therefore it is not needed and is 
surplusage. Third, the measure is defec- 
tively written. Before further considera- 
tion of these objections, let me emphasize 
I have never been & racist. I do not be- 
lieve in racism. Neither should any of us 
at this period of national crisis approve 
or condone the reverse of racism which 
is the black power movement. My cre- 
dentials on the subject of civil rights is 
about as good as any other Member. 
Since 1959 I have supported every bill 
that has been before the Congress in- 
volving civil rights, with the exception of 
the forced housing measure of 1966. Ear- 
lier in that same year, I supported the 
extension of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Act. I have repeatedly ap- 
proved the extension of the Civil Rights 
Commission. 

The objective of this bill, entitled “In- 
terference With Civil Rights,” starts out 
with a worthwhile purpose by providing 
a cloak of protection around eight sepa- 
rate fields of activity, including voting, 
attending public schools, participating in 
activities sponsorea by the United States, 
employment, engaging in jury service, 
travel, receiving benefits from Federal 
financial assistance, and the use of 
accommodations. 

But now in this long hot summer of 
1967 is not the time to consider any 
further civil rights legislation that could 
contribute in any manner or way to any 
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new or further disturbances, small or 
large. In my opinion, it is entirely pos- 
sible the legislation we are considering 
today could or might be taken by civil 
rights workers as encouragement to be- 
come overenthusiastic and interpret this 
bill as a license to riot. We cannot run 
that risk 


Although planned with good inten- 
tions to protect peaceful demonstra- 
tions, this bill could become an invita- 
tion or signal to zealots and hotheads 
that they are henceforth protected by 
the provisions of this bill and thus pro- 
ceed with their militancy under the 
cloak of protection provided by this act. 

To illustrate my proposition that the 
consideration of this bill was ill-advised 
at this particular time is the fact that 
during the very hours of the long after- 
noon while the House was engaged in the 
amending process, two or three bus loads 
of demonstrators came from New York 
City and when finally accorded the use 
of a meeting room in the Longworth 
Building, accused the House of “rat men- 
tality.” One of their leaders arose to 
point out they kad really only two 
choices: First, to burn down America, 
or second, seek a political solution by 
electing 40 Representatives from their 
minority group. 

It seems some approved the political 
solution but a member of my staff who 
overheard the proceedings reported io 
me that others in the group stated they 
were tired of the political solution and 
that we must burn down America and 
start over again from the ashes. 

Think of that for a minute. Right here 
on Capitol Hill during the very hours of 
our debate a group seeking to exercise 
civil rights are suggesting that America 
be turned into ashes. 

Mr. Chairman, even if this bill were 
letter perfect, it is a poor, poor time to 
consider its content. What if an officer 
comes to the scene of a disturbance to 
make an arrest and the defense is used 
he is interfering or attempting to inter- 
fere with the person exercising one of the 
eight protected areas of civil rights. 
This means the officer is making the 
arrest at his own peril. 

We have heard complaints about po- 
lice brutality. It is my considered opin- 
ion that if this or a similar bill is passed 
and becomes law, there will be much 
more such complaint than heretofore. 
Why do I make such a statement? Be- 
cause those faithful, and underpaid po- 
licemen after they make an arrest or 
two in the honest belief they had the 
right to make an arrest, and run head on 
into the provisions of this bill to become 
charged with intimidation or interfering 
with the exercise of civil rights and 
thereafter subjected to a personal law- 
suit for false arrest, such experiences will 
cause all good policemen to turn in their 
badges. 


The reason I say police brutality may 
increase is because good policemen will 
be replaced by those who cannot find em- 
ployment elsewhere and who have no 
concern for the consequences that might 
issue from the operation of this measure. 
In other words, those officers who have 
given lives to a career in law enforcement 
will resign and be replaced by those who 
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have little training, no dedication, and 
are immune to a lawsuit or judgment. 
We will then have a much inferior police 
force throughout our land. 

It has been a source of concern to me 
throughout the debate whether H.R. 2516 
might or could interpose a possible de- 
fense against H.R. 421 or the so-called 
antiriot bill. On page 8, line 10, subsec- 
tion B, as I read this section, Rap Brown 
or one of his kind could argue they went 
to Cambridge, Md., to be sure certain 
civil rights were protected. Then under 
the protection of this section Brown 
could go on to tell those who would listen 
to him they have the right to resist law 
and order and should arm themselves 
with guns and knives. 

What I am trying to say is that under 
this provision of H.R. 2516, Rap Brown 
could enter a city under the protection 
of H.R. 2516 and proceed to start a dis- 
turbance by telling his followers they 
have a right to resist any injustice. He 
could then argue he had provoked no riot 
because he could not be “discouraged” 
from urging others to participate to 
achieve their rights. This is the exact 
wording of the provision in H.R, 2516. 

I could not go so far as some others 
to say this bill has a built-in defense 
against the antiriot bill, but I do say 
that Brown and his sort when subjected 
to the antiriot charges could defend 
themselves by arguing they were not in- 
citing a riot or disturbance and use the 
provisions of this bill to say to an ofi- 
cer, “You can’t arrest me, I just came 
here to tell these people they are not get- 
ting what they’re entitled to under Fed- 
eral law.” 

It is certainly subject to thoughtful 
consideration whether an officer acting 
under either local disturbance of the 
peace statutes or the new antiriot law, 
H.R, 421, if it should be passed by the 
other body, might then subject himself 
to a suit of false arrest for interfering 
with the civil rights of the one he ar- 
rested because of the provisions of H.R. 
2516. 

The Attorney General, by letter to 
some of the members of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, sought to assure them 
there is no conflict between H.R. 2516 and 
H.R. 421 because they refer to two differ- 
ent sorts or types of conduct. As a partial 
answer to such a comforting letter I 
would point out that while Rap Brown 
in the eyes of one measure, H.R. 2516, 
would be a civil rights leader in the terms 
of the bill, H.R. 421, this same individual 
would be a black power revolutionary. 

In other words, the distinction between 
the two types or kinds of conduct that 
the Attorney General refers to would 
seem to break down and could well be- 
come merged in actual practice. 

As a second objection, I am firmly con- 
vinced there is no need for more civil 
rights legislation at this time. We have 
passed bills repeatedly providing for 
civil rights in the eight enumerated areas 
mentioned in this bill. There is no need 
for further civil rights legislation. In- 
stead, what we need now is civil re- 
sponsibility instead of civil rights. Un- 
fortunately, we cannot enact such re- 
sponsibility any more than we can legis- 
late morals and good conduct. But on 
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the other hand let us guard against a 
bill with terms and phrases that might or 
could encourage, invite, or provide li- 
cense for civil irresponsibility. 

Bear in mind, this bill does not create 
any new rights. It simply creates two or 
three new Federal crimes covering acts 
which are already crimes under the laws 
of the various States. It is significant 
that today we have gone beyond the 
business of providing for civil rights and 
are saying under the terms of this bill 
there must be Federal penalties to dupli- 
cate the already existing State penalties 
in the eight areas covered in this meas- 
ure. 
The third of my objections to H.R. 2156 
is that a criminal measure should be 
clear and specific while this bill uses 
several expressions of doubtful meaning. 
The meaning of the word “injure” is 
well known. However, the word “intimi- 
date” simply means to make one timid. 
It was probably intended to be used as a 
prohibition or deterrent against a use or 
display of force but such is not so spelled 
out in the bill. 

The word “interfere” is not sufficiently 
definite because its meaning includes 
such small relatively minor meanings as 
dissent and opposition. ‘This without any 
further definition of the word could in- 
clude debate between any member of a 
minority group and others. There would 
need be not even a bloody nose but simply 
expressions of dissent and opposition to 
constitute interference. 

As I mentioned earlier, H.R. 2516 
creates three new Federal crimes. The 
second crime created uses the phrase “to 
discourage such persons from participat- 
ing in benefits without discrimination on 
account of race, color, religion,” and so 
forth. The use of the word “discourage” is 
so vague and indefinite as to allow a com- 
plainant to argue almost anyone has dis- 
couraged him in the exercise of his rights 
for the reason the word “discourage” 
means to depress and deprive one of con- 
fidence. If we follow such a definition, a 
mere shout or name calling such as “‘you 
dirty so and so” would constitute dis- 
couragement. The only reason I em- 
phasize these objections is because such 
words or terms mean different things to 
different people. We need a clear defini- 
tion of terms rather than to indulge in 
unclearness, lack of definition, ambiguity, 
and uncertainty. 

There is yet another objection to this 
bill, Mr. Chairman, that must be raised 
and that is the provision that covers the 
enjoyment of accommodations. The bill 
uses the word “any” in referring to inns, 
hotels, motels, or other places of lodging. 
I would assume the word “any” means 
“every” or all accommodations. If this 
bill really means what it seems to say, it 
clearly repeals the Mrs. Murphy clause 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act which barred 
discrimination in any place of lodging 
except owner-occupied units with five or 
less rooms for rent. Surely that is not the 
intention of this measure. 

As I read the bill, there are uncertain- 
ties even in the penalties. The fine will 
only be $1,000 unless “bodily injury” re- 
sults when the fine jumps to $10,000 and 
10 years imprisonment or both. Exactly, 
what is the meaning of bodily injury? 
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Does it mean a scratch or disabling blow? 
Is it a slight or substantial injury? Is it a 
bloody nose or must there be a broken 
bone? In the lesser categories of penalties 
which are covered by $1,000 fine and a 
year imprisonment does a shout about 
one’s race constitute an offense? Con- 
cerning the phrase “if death results,” 
does this mean that one is subject to life 
imprisonment only if the death is a 
direct result of some act or does it include 
the deaths which are an indirect result of 
some act covered in the bill? This should 
be clearly spelled out. What kind of a 
death and when? Clarity is certainly a 
requirement of a good criminal statute 
and this bill does not meet this requisite. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, I speak 
as a Member who supported the anti- 
riot bill and the administration’s proposal 
to aid law-enforcement agencies. As I 
spoke out then, I cannot in good con- 
science remain silent now. 

We meet in a time of tragedy and crisis. 
Having experienced the rioting and wide- 
spread destruction which occurred in the 
past few months, the Nation now finds 
the seeds of bitterness sown in many 
quarters as rancor and race hatred at- 
tack the body politic. 

We have been asked to consider a 
measure providing stiff penalties for 
those who would interfere with individ- 
uals attempting to exercise their con- 
stitutional rights in eight specific fields. 
The bill provides for 2 maximum penalty 
of $10,000 or imprisonment for 10 years, 
or both, and if death results, an in- 
definite prison term or life. 

The areas protected are voting and 
activities relevant to the exercise of that 
right; enrolling in or attending public 
schools and colleges; participation in 
obtaining service from or receiving bene- 
fit from governmental activities admin- 
istered by the Federal, State, or local gov- 
ernment; employment and using the 
services, advantages, or membership in 
any labor organization; areas pertinent 
to jury duty; the use of vehicles, termi- 
nals, or facilities of common carriers; 
participation in or enjoying the benefits 
of programs or activities receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance; and public ac- 
commodations. 

These are not new fields of protection 
but a forceful reiteration of rights long 
recognized as basic. This bill merely adds 
“teeth” to laws that Congress, in its wis- 
dom, has already seen fit to pass. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members of this 
House can debate any of the fine points 
of this bill, but let us recognize that 
there is a definite need to let the public 
know that we are consistent in the ap- 


plication of the principles of individual 


liberty. As we stand on record for the 
protection of the individual from rioters 
and looters, let us also stand up for his 
protection from purveyors of violence. 
Let us aid in the provision of security 
and safety for individuals engaging in 
these specific activities. 

In the light of the past treatment of 
individuals attempting to exercise their 
legitimate rights and the impending 
threat of social dissolution in this coun- 
try, who would deny that the need for 
legislation exists? Can the House afford 
to apply the principle of Federal guaran- 
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tees for the protection of the individual 
in the one instance and refuse to pro- 
vide them in the other? I think not. Let 
us discuss this measure thoroughly, make 
any amendments necessary, and pass it 
with all due speed. 

Thank you. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, the 
courts and law enforcement officers can 
only do their duty in enforcing the law 
as it is written. It is our duty here in 
Congress, the lawmakers, to provide our 
public officers with proper guidelines in 
order that they may adequately protect 
the civil rights of all our citizens. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1967 estab- 
lishes a Federal law protecting the civil 
rights guaranteed in our Constitution. 
This is most fitting since the acts cov- 
ered in this legislation protect an indi- 
vidual’s Federal civil rights, and is not 
confined to any one State’s laws. 

I am sure all my colleagues remember 
the Civil Rights Act of 1966 which passed 
this body last year. During debate on 
that legislation, I took the floor to im- 
plore my fellow Americans in this dis- 
tinguished body to join with me in pas- 
sage of that bill. I stated then, as I do 
now, that this act deals with important 
gaps which recent civil rights legislation 
did not fill. This 1967 Civil Rights Act is 
nothing new to us. We debated its merits 
last year, and passed it. 

This year’s bill, as last year’s, de- 
scribes with great specificity the con- 
duct which is prohibited. It prohibits 
violence and threats of violence in con- 
nection with voting, attending schools, 
enjoying the benefits of Federal or State 
programs and programs using Federal 
funds, employment, jury service, com- 
mon carrier transportation, and public 
accommodations. 

For most of our citizens, the above 
activities are everyday occurrences taken 
for granted. Would not it be a shock for 
anyone of us, entering a polling place, 
to be told that we could not vote? What 
indignation and humiliation we would 
feel! Yet this type of occurrence happens 
daily in many parts of our country and, 
to large numbers of our citizens. It is up 
to us to see that these acts do not con- 
tinue, or if they do happen, that the 
wrongdoer be brought to account for his 
unlawful and unconstitutional deeds. 

I wish to emphasize that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
to insure the security of all Americans. 
This means both the security to freely 
exercise their federally protected civil 
rights, and the security of being safe 
from violence in their homes and on the 
streets. 

And, with regard to safety guarantees 
other than in one’s own home, this legis- 
lation has the great merit of assuring 
prosecution of anyone who interfers with 
a fireman’s or policeman’s duty to re- 
store order in the streets. It is incumbent 
upon this body to protect the safety of 
these brave men who, in fulfilling their 
duty, have recently risked their lives, 
not only in the combat of natural dis- 
asters, but in trying to restore civil order 
as well. 

Four weeks ago, this body passed an 


antiriot bill, empowering Federal au- 


thorities to deal with interstate threats 
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of violence. That measure is intended to 
secure law and order in this country. 
This is a necessary requirement, if our 
society is to be able to function. Today 
we have the opportunity to pass a bill 
which will provide Federal penalties for 
interference with the exercise of fed- 
erally guaranteed civil rights. This 
action is a necessary and natural partner 
to the antiriot legislation. It simply 
seeks to protect the Negro and other 
minority groups seeking to practice the 
human rights guaranteed by the laws 
and by our Constitution. One cannot be 
upheld without the other. Without civil 
rights, we have totalitarianism; without 
law and order, we have anarchy. Neither 
can be condoned in our Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 2516) to prescribe penal- 
ties for certain acts of violence or intimi- 
dation, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 856, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole? 

If not, the question is on the com- 
mittee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
eet and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does 
the gentleman from California rise? 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. WIGGINS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Wiccins moves to recommit H.R. 2516 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 327, nays 93, not voting 12, 
as follows: 
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[Rell No. 220] 
YEAS—327 


Foley Minish 
Ford, Gerald R. Mink 
F 

Wiliam D. Mize 


Frelinghuysen 
Friedel Moorhead 
Fulton, Pa. Mo. 
Fulton, Tenn. Morris, N. Mex. 
Garmatz > 
Giaimo Morton 
Gibbons Mosher 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez Multer 
Goodell Murphy, II. 
Goodling Myers 
Gray Natcher 
Green, Oreg. Nedzi 
Green, Pa. Nelsen 
Griffiths Nix 
Gross O'Hara, Il. 
Grover O'Hara, Mich. 
Gubser O'Konski 
Gude Olsen 
Hall O'Neill, Mass. 
Halleck er 
Halpern Patten 
Hamilton Pelly 
Hanley Pepper 
Hanna Perkins 
Hansen, Idaho tis 
Hansen, Wash. Philbin 
Harrison Pickle 
Harsha Pike 
Harvey Pirnie 

way Pollock 
Hawkins Price, Nl 

c 

Hechler, W. Va. Quie 


Heckler, Mass, back 
Helstoski 
Hicks Reid, Il 
Holifiela Reid, N.Y. 
Holland el 
Horton Reinecke 
Hosmer Resnick 
Howard Reuss 
Hunt Rhodes, Ariz. 
Hutchinson Rhodes, Pa. 
Ichord Riegle 
Robison 
Jacobs Rodino 
Joelson Rogers, Colo, 
Johnson, Calif. Ronan 
Johnson,Pa. Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosen 
Kastenmeler Rostenkowski 
Kazen h 
Kee Roudebush 
Keith Roush 
Kelly Roybal 
King, Calif. Rumsfeld 
King, N.Y Ruppe 
K Ryan 
Kleppe St Germain 
Kluczynski St. Onge 
Kupferman Sandman 
Kyl Saylor 
Kyros Schadeberg 
Laird Scheuer 
Langen Schneebeli 
Latta Schweiker 
Leggett Schwengel 
Lloyd Shipley 
Long, Md. Shriver 
Lukens Sisk 
McCarthy Skubitz 
McClory Slack 
McClure Smith, Iowa 
McCulloch Smith, N.Y. 
McDade Snyder 
McDonald, 

Mich. Stafford 
McEwen — — 
Macdonald, Steiger, Ariz. 

Mass. Steiger, Wis. 
MacG: Stratton 

Machen Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Mailliard Taft 
Talcott 
Mathias, Calif. Teague, Calif. 
Mathias, Md. Tenzer 
May Thompson, Ga. 
Meeds Thomson, wis, 
Meskill Tiernan 
Michel Tunney 
Miller, Calif. Udall 
Miller, Ohio Uliman 


Van Wydler 
Vander Jagt Widnall Wylie 
Vanik Pa. Wyman 
Wilson, Bob Yates 
Waldie Young 
Walker Charles H. Zablocki 
Watkins Winn Zion 
Watts Wolff Zwach 
Whalen Wright 
Whalley Wyatt 
NAYS—03 
Abbitt Gettys Poff 
Abe: Gurney Price, Tex. 
Andrews, Ala. Hagan Pryor 
Ashmore Haley Purcell 
Belcher Hammer- Quillen 
Bennett schmidt Randall 
Bevill Hardy Rarick 
Blackburn Hébert Rivers 
Blanton Henderson Roberts 
Brinkley Herlong Rogers, Fla. 
Broyhill, N.C. ull Satterfield 
Broyhill, Va. Hungate Scherle 
Jarman 
Burleson Jonas Selden 
Clark Jones, Ala. es 
Clawson, Del Jones, Mo. Smith, Calif. 
Colmer Jones, N.C. Smith, Okla. 
Davis, Ga. Kornegay Steed 
Dickinson Kuykendall Stephens 
Dorn Landrum Stuckey 
Dowdy Lennon Taylor 
Downing Lipscomb Teague, Tex. 
Edwards, Ala. Long, La. Tuck 
Edwards,La. McMillan 
Evins, Tenn Mahon Waggonner 
Fisher Marsh Wampler 
Flynt Mills Watson 
Fountain Montgomery Whitener 
Fuqua Nichols Whitten 
Galifianakis O'Neal, Ga. 
Gardner Patman 
Gathings Poage 
NOT VOTING—12 

Baring Gallagher Williams, Miss. 
Bingham Matsunaga Willis 
Burton, Calif. Murphy, N.Y. 
Diggs P 
Everett Pool 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Bingham for, with Mr. Willis against. 

Mr. Diggs for, with Mr. Baring against. 

Mr. Murphy of New York for, with Mr. 
Everett against. 

Mr, Burton of California for, with Mr. Pass- 
man against. 
Mr. Matsunaga for, with Mr. Williams of 
Mississippi against. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
ELR. 2516 and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objective to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection, 


LEGISLATION INTRODUCED TO 
PROVIDE FOR THE ELECTION OF 
SCHOOL BOARD IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I just wish 
to announce that there were Members of 
the House wondering whether or not a 
school board bill would be introduced 
following the defeat of our bill as of a 
few days ago. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McMILLAN] and my- 
self, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BROYHILL], the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Stsk], the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Brown], the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. STEIGER], the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Winn], the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARSHA], the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Myers], 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Apams], the gentleman from New York 
LMr. Mutter], the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Hacan], and the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Fuqua] have introduced 
such legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
the fact that the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Brown] was named as a co- 
author. Actually it should be Mr. CLAR- 
ENCE Brown of Ohio who was one of the 
cosponsors. However, I wish to announce 
that a former Member of the House of 
Representatives and a former U.S. Sen- 
ator who has been here a long, long time 
is now the newest author, belatedly, but 
we welcome him aboard, and his name 
is Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am curious to 
know whether the bill as presented by 
the newest author contains any provision 
for a nonvoting delegate or for and par- 
ticipation on behalf of the various agen- 
cies involved? 

Mr. NELSEN. I am not aware of that 
fact, but I shall be glad to consult with 
the President about it. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Ohio for his contribution. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to advise the Members that we are 
going to finish the rule on the social 
security bill and plan to finish the bill 
tomorrow. 

Also, we have a conference report from 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to- 
morrow. 


distinguished 
nority leader, I hoped that at the accom- 
modation of the Member of the House, 
we might come in early. 
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UNTIL 11 O’CLOCK 
AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Accordingly, Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I find it difficult to be- 
lieve, in view of the demonstration on the 
part of the leadership on the prior two 
Thursdays, as referred to on pages 
21222 and 22286 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, wherein we came in on August 
3 at 12 o’clock noon, but after consider- 
able discussion and finishing debate on 
the pending legislation as well as other 
general business, due to the opportuning 
and the pleading of the “Tuesday-to- 
Thursday people” to go home, we ad- 
journed at 3:17 in the afternoon and 
completed all business at 3:55. We put 
over the anticrime bill until the next 
week. On August 10, coming in under the 
great pressure of business which we 
thought would call for a full day’s work, 
we adjourned at around 3 o’clock p.m., 
and put the calendared and programed 
business over until the next week. The 
so-called pornography bill has never 
since been heard of. 

This has happened on the last three 
Thursdays in a row. And, as the distin- 
guished majority leader will recall, I put 
the leadership on notice at that time— 
page 21223—that we would not have a 
unanimous-consent request again for 
this purpose. 

Therefore, would the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] 
explain why such a request would be 
asked again? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, the request is made 
under circumstances entirely different 
from those under which a similar re- 
quest was made before. We have the as- 
surance of the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
that the bill will be finished tomorrow, 
and I know we can act on that assur- 
ance, and the gentleman knows that 
also. 

Mr. HALL. I am not quite sure 
whether the egg comes before the 
chicken or not, because if the leadership 
comes down to those who are handling 
the bill and says that “we are going to 
rise and put the bill over,” it has been 
my experience the last 3 weeks in a 
row that we do just that. The chicken 
has come home to roost. Although I have 
the greatest respect for the gentleman 
from Arkansas and, indeed, the majority 
leader from Oklahoma, even with the 
assurances and pleas for action out of 
comity and of accommodation to all of 
the Members, I am not reassured in view 
of the vagaries that have been demon- 
strated as to the programing in the 
past 3 weeks that such word would not 
come down from on high. 

Mr. ALBERT. May I say to the gen- 
tileman, if he will yield further, that the 
leadership would do that only under the 
most extraordinary circumstances, and 
I cannot imagine by any stretch of the 


ADJO 
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imagination that such a situation can 
Possibly take place tomorrow. 

I therefore renew my request, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I understand 
we are going to have a conference report 
in addition to consideration of the rule, 
and in addition to the consideration of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1967. 
May I ask the majority leader is there 
anything else in the offing for tomor- 
row’s calendar? 

Mr. ALBERT. I believe there are three 
or four resolutions from the Committee 
on House Administration that we hope 
to dispose of some time this week. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. HALL. I will be delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas after I 
ask the distinguished majority leader just 
one more question: 

What is the objection to working on 
Friday? That is part of the ordinary work 


Mr. ALBERT. There is no particular 
objection to working on Friday if it were 
necessary, but the difference between 1 
hour will not make any difference as to 
whether or not we work Friday. 

Mr. HALL, I thank the distinguished 
majority leader, but predict we will be 
here through Thanksgiving. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. HALL, I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I want to as- 
sure the gentleman from Missouri that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] and I have conferred on this 
matter, knowing the rules does provide 
for 8 hours of general debate, 

We have evaluated it, and I assume— 
and Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin is on the 
floor—that it will not take us that much 
time in general debate; we can dispose 
of it in less hours than that, so that it 
will be possible for us to dispose of it in 
1 day, so certainly we will finish it. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HALL. I will be glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from Maryland advises me that 
he will not bring up the resolutions I re- 
ferred to from the Committee on House 
Administration. 

Mr. HALL. I would again advise the 
distinguished majority leader that if he 
did, they would not be accepted by unani- 
mous consent under any circumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances, 
and in view of the pledge of troth and 
plea for comity, I will withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1967 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 

Speaker, by direction of the Committee 

on Rules, I call up House Resolution 902, 

and ask for its immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 

follows: 
H. Res. 902 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution is shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
12080) to amend the Social Security Act to 
provide an increase in benefits under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem, to provide benefits for additional cate- 
gories of individuals, to improve the public 
assistance program and programs relating to 
the welfare and health of children, and for 
other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
eight hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking min- 
ority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment. No amend- 
ment shall be in order to said bill except 
amendments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and said amend- 
ments shall be in order, any rule of the House 


conclusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachussetts. Mr. 
Speaker, House Resolution 902 provides a 
closed rule waiving points of order, with 
8 hours of general debate for con- 
sideration of H.R. 12080 to amend 
the Social Security Act. The request to 
waive points of order was made due to 
the fact that the Ramseyer Rule was not 
complied with. 

H.R. 12080 would provide a general 
benefit increase of 1242 percent for peo- 
ple on the rolls. As a result, the average 
monthly benefit paid to retired workers 
and their wives now on the rolls would 
increase from $145 to $164. The mini- 
mum benefit would be increased from 
$44 to $50 a month. Under the bill 
monthly benefits would range from $50 
to $159.80 for retired workers now on 
the social security rolls who began to 
draw benefits at age 65 or later. Under 
existing law, the benefit range for those 
now receiving old age benefits is $44 a 
month to $142. 

The special benefit paid to certain un- 
insured individuals aged 72 and over 
would be increased from $35 to $40 a 
month for a single person and from 
$52.50 to $60 a month for a couple. 

The amount of earnings which would 
be subject to tax and could be used in 
the computation of benefits would be in- 
creased from $6,600 to $7,600 a year, 
effective January 1, 1968. 

The $168 maximum benefit eventually 
payable under present law would be in- 
creased to $189 on the basis of the same 
monthly earnings. The increase in the 
amount of earnings that can be used in 
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the benefit computation would result in 
a maximum benefit of $212 in the future. 
The maximum benefits payable to a 
family on a single earnings record would 
be increased to $423.60, rather than $368 
as under present law. Of course to qualify 
for the maximum benefits, a wage earner 
must have earned the maximum under 
the new wage base for a number of years 
in the future. 

The increased benefits would be pay- 
able beginning with the second month 
after the month in which the bill is en- 
acted. It is estimated that 23.7 million 
people would be paid new or increased 
benefits in December 1968 and as a result 
of the benefit increase $2.9 billion in ad- 
ditional benefits would be paid out in 
1968. Of this amount, $52 million would 
be paid out of general revenues as bene- 
fits for 708,000 people over 72 who have 
not worked long enough to be insured 
under the social security program. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know the Presi- 
dent urged and asked for a 20-percent 
increase. The Committee has seen fit to 
give an increase of 12.5 percent. During 
the Committee on Rules’ hearings there 
was opposition to this bill with regard to 
title II, and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GILBERT] wanted us to have a 
modified open rule to allow an amend- 
ment to the bill to place medicaid as it is 
in the present law. 

Mr. Speaker, title II of this bill in itself 
is regressive and it turns back the present 
medicaid program that we have. 

Mr. Speaker, I have here a letter from 
Dr. William M. Schmidt from the School 
of Public Health of Harvard University 
which was written to me with regard to 
this bill. 

The letter reads in part as follows: 

Section 208, “Limitation of number of 
children with respect to whom Federal pay- 
ments may be made”: This Section provides a 
ceiling on the percent of children with re- 
spect to whom payments may be made to a 
State. The ceiling is established as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1967, and may not exceed the percent 
as of that date in any year after 1967. There 
is reason to believe that despite efforts to the 
contrary, there will be an increase of the 
number and percent of children of families 
eligible to receive AFDC. 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York, who, 
by the way, appeared before the Rules 
Committee and obtained a complete open 
rule for title II of the bill. 

Mr. CAREY. I thank the gentleman. 
With reference to the gentleman’s state- 
ment of my appearance before the Rules 
Committee, I pointed out that this par- 
ticular section of the bill would not result 
in a true saving. It simply shifts the 
burden of paying the cost of aid to de- 
pendent children from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which initiated this program, 
back to the States. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding for the purpose of enabling 
me to inform the House at this time that 
I have checked some of the data with the 
distinguished social service commis- 
sioner of New York, Mr. Ginsburg, and he 
has confirmed by his estimate that it will 
cost the State of New York some $35 
million to $40 million for the operation 
of this coming year. That is why I think 
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this section of the bill should be open, 
so the House can work its will. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. I am 
in agreement with the gentleman from 
New York in part. 

I have also in the letter from Dr, Wil- 
liam M. Schmidt a breakdown of section 
201. In that letter Dr. Schmidt gives his 
report on the question. The complete 
letter is as follows: 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Boston, Mass., August 8, 1967. 
Hon. THomas P. O'NEILL, Jr. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CoNncRessMAN O'NeEmL: I am writing 
to call your attention to certain provisions 
of H.R. 12080—“A Bill to Amend the Social 
Security Act...” which, if enacted, are 
likely to have an adverse effect upon the 
welfare of children and the strength and in- 
tegrity of families. 

There are especially two Sections which in 
my judgment would be bad at any time. 
Coming at this point of tension in our cities, 
these provisions, I am convinced, are de- 
plorable. 

1, Section 208, “Limitation of number of 
children with respect to whom Federal pay- 
ments may be made”: This Section provides 
a ceiling on the percent of children with re- 
spect to whom payments may be made to a 
State. The ceiling is established as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1967, and may not exceed the per- 
cent as of that date in any year after 1967. 
There is reason to believe that despite ef- 
forts to the contrary, there will be an in- 
crease of the number and percent of children 
of families eligible to receive AFDC. Even 
the best of preventive measures designed to 
reduce the need for AFDC cannot be im- 
mediately effective, If a ceiling of this type 
is imposed, each State will be obliged to in- 
crease its Own appropriations for AFDC or 
failing that to resort to denial of assistance. 
In many areas this will tend to encourage 
discriminatory practices to the detriment of 
needy families with children if the families 
are deemed to be “unworthy” by State or 
local public welfare officials. 

2. Section 201, “Programs of services furn- 
ished to families with dependent children”, 
provides as one new clause (15)(A), for the 
development of a program for each appro- 
priate relative and dependent child receiv- 
ing aid under the plan which will assure (i) 
“to the maximum extent possible, that such 
relative . . . will enter the labor force and 
accept employment so that they will become 
self-sufficient ...”. This clause, with em- 
phasis on the phrase “to the maximum estent 
possible”, encourages State and local welfare 
agencies to put pressure on mothers of de- 
pendent children to leave home and go to 
work, The aim of AFDC, however, is to pro- 
vide for the best interests of children. In 
many families the interests of infants and 
very young children, and sometimes older 
children, are best served by enabling the 
mother to remain at home in order to pro- 
vide care for them, 

Extensive provision should be made for 
day care services for the care of preschool 
age children and after-school care of school 
age children of mothers who choose to work 
and for whom this appears to b the best plan 
and for mothers who are seeking work or 
for other reasons require day time care of 
their children. However, safeguards should be 
provided so that no pressure is put upon 
mothers to leave their children in order to go 
to work. 

There are other elements in the Bill which 
I think need close examination, but these 
two are especially bad. 

I don’t know whether amendments can 
be offered on the floor. If so, would it be at 
all possible to strike out Section 208 and 
modify Section 201? 
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If this is not possible, I do hope you will 
speak against these Sections, so that the rec- 
ord will show that the House did not enact 
these harsh provisions without opposition. 

Yours sincerely, 
Wurm M. Schurr, M.D. 


As I said with regard to medicaid, the 
measure is definitely regressive, as I look 
at it. 

I also have a statement by Gov. John 
A. Volpe, of Massachusetts, in opposition 
to title II. That statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY Gov. JOHN A. VOLPE, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
(Meeting of the National Governors’ Confer- 
ence Advisory Committee on Federal-State- 

Local Relations with the Honorable John 

Gardner, Secretary of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, Aug. 8, 1967) 

I should like to emphasize that the com- 
ments I shall make on HR 12080 will be my 
personal views. Although my remarks have 
been cleared with Governor Dempsey, the 
Chairman of our Federal-State Relations 
Committee of the National Governors’ Con- 
ference and with the staff of the Washington 
Office of the National Governors’ Conference, 
the bill was not reported until last Thursday 
so that most Governors have not had an op- 
portunity to familiarize themselves with the 
provisions of the clean bill. 

Personally, I had hoped the Committee 
would consider tying Social Security benefits 
to the cost of living index, but I am sure all 
Governors will support the recommendations 
of the House Ways and Means Committee to 
increase the level and scope of Social Secu- 
rity benefits. 

First, I think we must object to the two 
ceilings proposed by HR 12080. 

1. No state could increase the proportion 
of children of broken homes under 21 who 
will receive Aid for Dependent Children 
(AFDC) after 1967. Of course, it is in the 
interest of all the states financially to de- 
velop programs which would cutback the 
number of poor families receiving AFDC. I 
think all of the Governors would support 
those programs which would encourage 
AFDC recipients to find employment and to 
keep that employment through the proposed 
wage incentives. This amendment makes no 
provision for local, statewide, or even federal 
economic emergencies. What would be the 
effect in America’s cities which had gone 
through a catastrophic summer if the un- 
employment rate were suddenly to increase 
and AFDC was legally tied to the 1967 pro- 
portion? Would we not encourage heads of 
families unable to find employment to aban- 
don those families? 

Obviously through past experiences all 
levels of government are trying to avoid an 
economic cutback when a solution is found 
to the Vietnam dilemma. We must expect 
some drastic changes when millions of dol- 
lars are no longer going every day into a war 
economy. To box ourselves in as this section 
would do is simply ignoring the economic 
facts of life. The federal government in effect 
would be penalizing those states with the 
greatest need and in many areas would tend 
to encourage discriminatory practices to the 
detriment of needy families with children 
if the family is determined to be “un-worthy” 
by state or local public welfare officials. 

2. The 18314 % of income level for eligibility 
for programs under AFDC applied to Title 
XIX, Medicaide is another ceiling which 
would eventually require those states with 
forward-thinking programs to make addi- 
tional moral judgments. Will the states, al- 
ready overburdened financially, be forced to 
assume that portion of the cost which would 
exceed the proposed ceiling or will they be 
forced to retrench a program which is so 
vitally needed by the poor and the under- 
privileged? A program which has been 
undertaken by the states in good faith with 
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the understanding that the federal govern- 
ment would support its part of the costs. I 
feel we should give careful consideration to 
retaining the present 150% figure. 

The original concept of AFDC was to keep 
families together. Section 201 by requiring 
that mothers enter the labor force would 
negate this original concept. While mothers 
of school aged children should be encouraged 
to find employment, this need not be a re- 
quirement of AFDC and by no means should 
be required by mothers of pre-school aged 
children. 

Adequate provisions should be made for 
day care services for the care of pre-school 
aged children and after school care for school 
aged children for mothers who choose to 
work. This appears to be the best plan for 
mothers who are seeking work or for some 
other reason require daytime care for their 
children. However, safeguards should be pro- 
vided so that no pressure is put upon 
mothers to leave their children in order to 
go to work, 

While many states, including the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusets, are moving for- 
ward by placing control of welfare programs 
at the statewide level this bill would re- 
emphasize the role of the local agencies by 
requiring that they be responsible for such 
moral judgments as the limiting of illegiti- 
mate births, provision for family planning, 
and the determining of what constitutes a 
“suitable” family home life. Once again the 
federal government is pointing the finger of 
moral justice (a Justice to be determined by 
local welfare boards) at one class of our 
population. 

Section 223 by eliminating comparability 
may be & step backward towards separate 
and unequal care by downgrading the level 
of health and medical care for AFCD chil- 
dren, their caretakers, the disabled and the 
blind, even though much needed additional 
funds are recommended by the Committee. 
These children are the neediest in the coun- 
try and they should have not less but more 
in standards of quality, amount, duration 
and scope of programs of assistance. While 
medical care for the aged is a long overdue 
program, we must not forget that a far 
better investment is that in the health of 
our young people. Certainly, those eligible 
for Medicaid should be recipients of the 
same care as the aged receive under Medicare. 

If the section is adopted eliminating the 
five presently named types of coverage, and 
instead the states could have any seven out 
of fourteen named benefits, many states will 
obviously choose the seven cheapest benefits, 

Under section 201, most of the proposed 
changes would encourage AFDC recipients to 
seek and retain ent. However, the 
section should be amended so that the wages 
of children under 21 who are going to school 
part-time would also be included since most 
of these young people are unable to attend 
school on a full time basis. 

Section 235, which would move the existing 
Child Welfare programs from Part 3 of 
Title V, providing that Child Welfare Serv- 
ices be as fully available to children and 
families receiving AFDC as they are to all 
other children. It looks good on paper. It 
would be a progressive step if the program 
will assure the establishment and mainte- 
nance of standards and the extension and 
improvement of services such as have been 
developed by the Children’s Bureau. The 
Children’s Bureau, established 55 years ago, 
has developed an approach to the total prob- 
lems of the individual and provided the first 
grant in aid to the states in 1921. It was 
the original plan of the Congress to put 
AFDC under the Children’s Bureau. Does 
the Department of HEW intend to assure the 
continued administration of Child Welfare 
services by the Children’s Bureau after the 
transfer of Part 3 of Title V into Title IV, 
or under the continued reorganization of the 
Department, will it establish an Assistant 
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Secretary removing Child Welfare from the 
Children’s Bureau. 

Again on the favorable side, the proposed 
imcrease of the Federal contribution for 
training in Social Welfare will help to resolve 
the most pressing problem of the states. In 
the past five years recipients of Child Wel- 
fare, for example, have more than re-doubled, 
but we have been unable to increase staff 
resources, thereby diluting the quality of the 
service. 


Yesterday I was of the belief that title 
II should be subject to an open rule, but 
my position did not prevail in the Rules 
Committee. A closed rule was reported. 
But after considering it during the course 
of the night, in my opinion there are so 
many inequities in title II of the bill in 
regard to needy children, medicaid, and 
half a dozen other provisions in the bill, 
I do not think we honestly could write 
this bill on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, between now and the next 
time this bill is reported great considera- 
tion should be given to this question. If 
there is anything wrong in our system of 
government, it certainly is in relation to 
our welfare problems. I have talked to 
the mayors of three or four different 
cities in my district. Each one complains 
about what is happening. 

For example, a man might be working 
as a car washer and making about $80 a 
week. He supports five children. Because 
he cannot get by on $80 a week, he goes 
completely into debt. The first thing you 
know he leaves his family and runs away. 
Why? Because he cannot meet his obli- 
gations and because his wife can draw 
$120 to $130 per week under the aid to 
dependent children program. He would 
rather have his family on relief than to 
live up to his moral obligation of taking 
care of his own family. Personally I be- 
lieve we should help in cases like that to 
keep the family together. If we spent 
money under the aid to dependent chil- 
dren to help the father who is making 
$80 a week, we might even save that 
much and we would also be keeping a 
family together. 

I believe the welfare section of this 
bill is riddled with inequities. Something 
should be done about them. I hope the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will make a thorough investiga- 
tion of this entire program. It is obsolete. 
Let us see if we can bring in some new 
ideas. But I do not believe we can write 
the measure on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 902 in order that imme- 
diate consideration may be given to H.R. 
12080. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to a closed rule in this case be- 
cause H.R. 12080 represents one of the 
most comprehensive and important bills 
to come before this House, and I believe 
it is wrong that no amendments can be 
debated or considered. I intend therefore 
to vote against the motion for the pre- 
vious question on the resolution and, if 
that motion is defeated, I shall offer an 
amendment to the resolution to provide 
that amendments to the bill may be taken 
up and considered in the normal way. 

This social security bill—with provi- 
sions on social security benefits, disability 
payments, aid-to-dependent children, 
State medical assistance programs—is 
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one of the most significant pieces of 
social legislation which will come before 
the 90th Congress. In addition to commit- 
ting the Federal Government to the ex- 
penditure of over $3 billion during 
the first full year after enactment, this 
bill will lay down basic policy guidelines 
affecting millions of elderly, of children 
without an employable parent, of the 
medically indigent, of disabled—in short 
the policies established in this legislation 
will affect the lives of a vast number of 
citizens at all stages of their lives. 

And, yet we in the House are being 
asked to vote this bill up or down, as it 
comes from committee, with absolutely 
no opportunity to consider amendments 
to it or to make any constructive changes 
on the floor. Mr. Speaker, I submit that 
the 409 Members of this body who did 
not participate in the committee delib- 
erations on the bill are being asked to 
abdicate their role as responsible legis- 
lators. 

I do not for one moment underestimate 
the job which the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has done, under its superbly able 
chairman [Mr. Mitts] in working out the 
details of this legislation and in sep- 
arating the wheat from the chaff of the 
many, many amendments to the social 
security program which my colleagues 
introduce each year. But the Members of 
this House also have a responsibility—to 
their constituents—to take part in some 
of the fundamental policy decisions em- 
bodied in this legislation. 

For example, the bill provides for an 
across-the-board general increase in 
social security benefits of 12% percent. 
A number of my colleagues, myself in- 
cluded, had introduced legislation calling 
for a 50-percent increase; the adminis- 
tration asked for a 20-percent increase. 
Many different factors would affect the 
size of the increase but surely any deci- 
sion of this magnitude—affecting the 
existence of many of our elderly—de- 
serves the attention of the entire House. 

As a New Yorker, I was particularly 
dismayed by the amendments to title 
XIX which represent a major step back- 
ward from what was accomplished in 
1965 to provide medical care for those 
who cannot afford it. This amendment 
would severely penalize those States 
which went ahead in good faith reliance 
on the 1965 provisions, and instituted 
far-reaching programs for the care of 
the medically indigent within their 
borders. Surely such a reversal ought to 
be considered separately by the House. 

There are several other items in the 
bill which clearly merit separate atten- 
tion and debate. Many of my constitu- 
ents have written asking that the out- 
side-earnings limit for social security be 
raised above the $1,680 figure so that 
they could earn a bit more to make their 
lives more comfortable. A very restric- 
tive and unfair definition of “disability” 
has been written into the law which 
would allow those seeking disability pay- 
ments to obtain them only if they were 
unable to secure gainful employment 
anywhere in the entire country, regard- 
less of where they lived or what per- 
sonal hardships would be entailed by 
such a move. 

Immensely significant changes have 
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also been made in the AFDC program. 
These amendments would require States 
to set up programs for job training and 
counseling, family planning, and day 
care centers to apply to every adult and 
child over 16 who is himself receiving 
or whose family is receiving AFDC pay- 
ments. Now some of these provisions 
carry great potential—such as the day 
care and family planning requirements— 
and some raise very disturbing policy 
questions—such as the implicit require- 
ment that mothers of young children 
should deposit them in day care centers 
and spend their days working, even 
though it might be far better for both 
children and mother if she were at home 
caring for these children. 

Finally, the bill contains the extreme- 
ly restrictive provision freezing all State 
payments under the AFDC program at 
the current levels. In other words, no 
State will be allowed to give subsistence 
payments to a greater percentage of de- 
pendent children than are now being 
aided. This I find the most truly re- 
gressive limitation of all. 

Mr. Speaker, I merely raise these is- 
sues to indicate some of the major items 
included in this bill. We should not be 
forced to cast only a yea or nay vote on 
this legislation. At the very least, we 
should be allowed the opportunity to ap- 
prove or disapprove a few selected floor 
amendments raising the most important 
policy questions contained in this bill. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield a half hour to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. QUILLEN]. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

As the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. O'NEILL] has stated, House Resolu- 
tion 902 makes in order the consideration 
of H.R. 12080 under a closed rule which 
also waives points of order. Eight hours 
of general debate are provided for H.R. 
12080, the Social Security Amendments 
for 1967. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee requested the waiver of 
points of order because the committee 
report does not include the entire text 
of the Social Security Act. In the interest 
of clarity and expense, it includes only 
those parts of the act that are amended. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long been a cham- 
pion of the social security program feel- 
ing that it means so much to our people. 
At the same time, I have been concerned 
about whether the program was sound 
financially, and I have been assured by 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee that this 
bill is actuarially sound. 

H.R. 12080 makes major changes in 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance and health insurance programs, 
and many minor revisions. I will men- 
tion only the most important ones briefly 
here. 

Under these amendments, a general 
benefit increase of 12% percent would be 
provided for people on the rolls. As a re- 
sult, the average monthly benefit paid to 
retired workers and their wives now on 
the rolls would increase from $145 to 
$164, The minimum benefit would be in- 
creased from $44 to $50 a month. Under 
the bill monthly benefits would range 
from $50 to $159.80 for retired workers 
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now on the social security rolls who be- 
gan to draw benefits at age 65 or later. 

The special benefit paid to certain un- 
insured individuals aged 72 and over 
would increase from $35 to $40 a month 
for a single person and from $52.50 to $60 
a month for a couple. 

The $168 maximum benefit eventually 
payable under present law would be in- 
creased to $189 on the basis of the same 
monthly earnings. 

The maximum benefits payable to a 
family on a single earnings record would 
be increased to $423.60 rather than $368 
as under the present law. Of course, to 
qualify for the maximum benefits just 
mentioned, a wage earner must have 
earned the maximum under the new 
wage base for a number of years in the 
future. 

Monthly social security benefits would 
be payable between ages 50 and 62 to 
disabled widows and widowers of covered 
deceased workers. If benefit is first pay- 
able at age 50, the benefit would be 50 
percent of the primary insurance 
amount. The amount would increase de- 
pending on the age at which benefits be- 
gin, up to 82% percent of the primary 
insurance amount at age 62. 

Also in regard to disability, a worker 
who becomes disabled before the age of 
31 could qualify for disability insurance 
if he worked in one-half of the quarters 
between the time he is 21 and the time 
he is disabled, with a minimum of six 
quarters of coverage. This requirement 
would be an alternative to the present re- 
quirement that the worker must have 
had a total of 5 years out of the last 10 
years in covered employment. 

All of the above amendments would 
become effective the second month after 
the month in which the bill is enacted. 

The amount a person can earn and 
not lose any of his social security benefits 
is increased from the current $1,500 to 
$1,680. Over this figure, a beneficiary 
loses $1 in benefits for each $2 he earns, 
up to a total of $2,880 when all his bene- 
fits would cease. The provision would be 
effective for earnings in 1968. 

This legislation also redefines disabil- 
ity for workers to mean that a person 
could be determined to be disabled only 
if he is unable to engage in any kind of 
substantial gainful work which exists in 
the national economy even though such 
work does not exist in the general area 
in which he lives. 

This proposed new definition of dis- 
ability places additional burdens to the 
attainment of a disability benefit by a 
physically or mentally handicapped indi- 
vidual. He not only must prove that his 
physical or mental impairment is of such 
severity that he is not only unable to do 
his previous work, but that he cannot, 
considering his age, education, and work 
experience, engage in any other kind of 
gainful work which exists in the general 
area in which he lives, or whether a spe- 
cific job vacancy exists for him, or 
whether he would be hired if he applied 
to work. 

It was my hope that this bill would 
relax the requirements to establish eligi- 
bility for an individual to draw disability 
benefits. 

If an individual is disabled by medical 
evidence, he is disabled under the social 
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security law and should draw disability 
benefits. This law should not create new 
burdens to the attainment of just 
benefits. 

I have seen disabled individuals denied 
their just benefits because they were 
caught in the cobweb of regulations. 

It would appear to me that the So- 
cial Security Administration has the re- 
sponsibility for improving further addi- 
tional methods for developing evidence of 
disability as well as more effective ways 
of assessing the total impact of an indi- 
vidual’s impairment on his ability to 
work. There is accumulating evidence 
that many individuals, already drawing 
disability benefits, can benefit from re- 
habilitation and can be placed back in 
the work force over a period of time. 

Only time will tell the impact of this 
new definition of disability if it becomes 
law. Let us hope that it will not deny 
anyone their just and lawful benefits. 

Both taxable wage base and the tax 
rate will be increased to cover the in- 
creased costs to the social security trust 
fund, estimated at $3,200,000,000 in 1968. 
Currently the wage base is $6,600. This 
will be increased to $7,600. The combined 
employer-employee tax rate is currently 
8.8 percent; it will be 8.8 percent in 1968, 
rise to 9.6 percent in 1969-70, to 10.4 
percent in 1971-82, and to 11.3 percent 
in 1973. 

Another amendment is in the depend- 
ency of the child on his mother. A child 
would be deemed dependent on his 
mother under the same conditions that, 
under present law, a child is deemed de- 
pendent on his father. As a result, a 
child could become entitled to benefits if 
at the time his mother dies, or retires, or 
becomes disabled, she was either fully or 
currently insured. 

Also included in the bill are additional 
wage credits for servicemen. For social 
security benefit purposes, the pay of a 
person in the Armed Forces would be 
deemed to be $100 a month more than 
he is actually paid. The additional cost 
of paying the benefits resulting from this 
provision would be paid out of general 
revenues. 

Amendments have also been made to 
the hospitalization insurance title of cur- 
rent law. The number of days of paid 
hospital care are increased from 90 to 
120, but the patient will be required to 
pay $20 per day for each day over 90. 

The bill attempts to speed up reim- 
bursement to patients of doctor’s bills 
they have paid themselves for covered 
illness, and a modification of the enroll- 
ment provisions for those over 65 who 
want to participate in the supplementary 
medical insurance program, New medi- 
cal charges are included among those 
covered: podiatry services, additional 
radiological and pathological services, 
and physical therapy services. 

In the area of programs of aid to 
families with dependent children and 
child welfare, aid to families with de- 
pendent children and for foster fami- 
lies caring for such children is increased 
from $55,000,000 to $100,000,000 for fiscal 
1969 and to $110,000,000 for each year 
thereafter. 

I am not sure what the new language 
affecting the States’ welfare programs 
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will have on the benefits to individuals 
and families. No one should be denied 
just and lawful benefits and the overall 
welfare program should be improved. 

It is my hope that our older citizens, 
those disabled, dependent children, and 
all those eligible for welfare benefits will 
not be neglected, rather their station in 
life improved financially and otherwise. 

Under the bill, States would be re- 
quired to establish community work and 
training programs in every area of the 
State where a significant number of 
AFDC families live. Every adult member 
and child over 16 not attending school 
for whom it was determined that work 
or training is appropriate would be re- 
quired to participate or face the loss of 
assistance. All States would be required 
to have such programs by July 1, 1969. 
The bill also deals with work incentives, 
family services, emergency assistance for 
needy children, needy children of unem- 
ployed fathers, and limitation on aid to 
families with dependent children eligi- 
bles. 

Finally, I would like to point out that 
title XIX of the current act, the medicaid 
program, is amended to remove the prob- 
lem pointed up last year by events in 
New York. There, the State set the in- 
come ceiling so high that many more 
people were permitted to participate in 
the program than was expected, and the 
Federal Government had to pick up most 
of the tab. The amendment basically pro- 
vides that the income level for partici- 
pation in the program cannot be higher 
than 133.5 percent of the income level 
for eligibility for the ADC program. This 
ae will go into effect on January 1, 

970. 

There are no minority views, although 
Mr. Curtis has submitted supplemental 
views. He supports the bill, but believes 
the real problems in the health field are 
not met by the bill. He points out that 
Congress must be careful not to accept 
the argument that social security bene- 
fits are not the sole retirement income 
for most Americans and that Congress 
should not operate from this position 
when amending the law. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat that I think this 
is basically a very good bill, with the ex- 
ception of a few minor reservations 
which I have mentioned, and I know of 
no objection to a rule being granted. I 
urge the adoption of the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, but I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CAREY]. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I shall con- 
fine my remarks just as much as I can 
and be as brief as possible. At this stage 
let me indicate I commend and pay my 
respects to the distinguished chairman 
and the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee for the bulk of the bill as it 
comes to the floor for debate. 

Certainly, I would be the last to at- 
tempt to open this bill to amendments 
as related to the old age and social 
security section, which, as the chairman 
has stated, is in delicate actuarial bal- 
ance and should not be written on the 
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floor. It would run the risk of tinkering 
with the mechanism which is very finely 
engineered in the committee, and might 
throw it out of balance. 

Recent articles on this system have 
shown the social security system is work- 
ing well, that it is sound, and that in 
every way it is responding to the need 
for which it was designed. But as far as 
using this system as protective cover to 
bring to the floor the public assistance 
program at this stage and run it through 
the House without the possibility of 
amendment, I believe flies in the face of 
good policy in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

We know—many of us who have been 
involved in poverty work—who have been 
close to this, that an awful lot is wrong 
with it. We know certain things that can 
be done, and there have been some 
worthy revisions of this program which 
have been addressed in the Committee 
on Ways and Means. The child welfare 
amendments, which had been proposed 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Burke] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GIL- 
BERT], have been incorporated in the bill, 
and this means we will have some ade- 
quate professional day care services and 
institutional care for children who badly 
need it. That provision goes in the right 
direction. 

But insofar as some of the revisions 
they have made as to the northern 
urban areas, where a great many of the 
recipients of welfare are located, I sug- 
gest that some of these appear to be 
punitive measures which are not reason- 
able and practical. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts has already well stated 
that the change in the limitation on aid 
to dependent children is going to cost us 
money in the northern cities and the 
areas where the children are located. 
We are not in a position to undertake 
any greater burden in this field. My city 
is the most taxed city in the country 
today; and $900 million of the budget 
of my city is being paid to 660,000 wel- 
fare recipients. Yet, under this bill, with 
no additional Federal support, we will 
be forced to take on additional burden 
insofar as aid to dependent children is 
concerned. This is why I have opposed 
granting this closed rule. 

This bill has new work training provi- 
sions which duplicate and overlap other 
acts. There are some measures in the 
Economic Opportunity Act where we 
have put in work training, and there is 
an amendment I sponsored to the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act in which we set 
forth a provision under which the Direc- 
tor of OEO is to encourage compulsory 
work training and compulsory basic lit- 
eracy training in the programs in pub- 
lic assistance. We have been working in 
this direction in the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

There is hidden danger in this bill. I 
understand the committee’s interpreta- 
tions of its new language requires in all 
cases of public assistance from age 16 on 
up, in families who receive public as- 
sistance, where there are 16-year-olds 
or over, who are not in school and where 
the father or mother is in the home and 
receiving public assistance, that if they 
are able to work they must accept em- 
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ployment. This seems to be a good thing, 
and I say anything which will make re- 
cipients of welfare self-supporting ap- 
pears to be good, but we have tried some 
of these things, and if we go too far, 
we will defeat our own purpose. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. If we 
consider the case of a mother with two 
children who are infants, and if we force 
her to accept employment because she 
is receiving public assistance, we run into 
the question of what will happen to the 
infants. If they are turned over to a 
public shelter, if one is available, that 
may not be the best thing for them. In 
the case of handicapped children it is less 
expensive to have the mother care for 
them than have the mother go to work 
as a scrubwoman and have the locality 
pay a public nurse or institution run for 
the children at a cost per day that totals 
oN high as the mother’s earnings or bene- 

8. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CAREY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Let me assure the gentle- 
man that there is no intention here, in 
the administration of this program, and 
it is clearly understood, to take any 
mother away from her small children, 
because we say that if she has good 
cause—and that is listed as a good 
cause—then she is excused from this re- 
quirement. 

Mr. CAREY. I am pleased to hear the 
chairman of the committee state this. 
This is one of the reasons why I had 
hoped to get into a discussion of this 
matter, because if we can get a legis- 
lative history that this bill will not do 
that, it probably is a worthy amendment. 
This was my only purpose in coming to 
the floor at this time, because this may 
be the only time we can address our- 
selves to consideration of very vital pro- 
grams and get a legislative history, to 
save this from becoming a punitive meas- 
ure which would work a disadvantage 
to the families. 

Mr. Speaker, I came to the well to in- 
dicate the dissatisfaction which I have 
with respect to the closed rule, as to this 
provision of the bill, but it is not my pur- 
pose at this time in any way to unhinge 
the legislative machinery by requiring a 
vote in opposition to this rule. 

I agree with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts that there is much to be done 
in this field. This is a program which re- 
quires a great deal of consideration, and 
I believe we should begin right now in an 
attempt to rewrite this program from top 
to bottom. 

The poor do not like the program. They 
are not happy over the indignities they 
endure under this program. 

Those who administer the program, 
such as Commissioner Ginsberg of New 
York, have indicated it is an unworkable, 
unmanageable program, which should be 
refined from top to bottom. 

I am sure the taxpayers do not like 
the program, which has now reached the 
astronomical figure of $4.1 billion. As 
predicted by the committee, this will go 
up to $4.5 billion next year. Ten years 
ago it was only $1.7 billion, and it has 
gone up $2.5 billion in 10 years. 
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There will be more persons added to 
the roll next year, even though we are 
in an unparalleled prosperity. This pro- 
gram is betting so large it rivals all other 
major programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


The programs we address in this field 
in the Economic Opportunity Act do not 
seem to be able to cope with this pro- 
gram, and cannot thus far contain this 
program. It is getting out of hand. Some- 
thing must be done. We need to do some- 
thing to stop attracting the poor to the 
ghettos and the unlivable conditions of 
the cities which this program does. And 
poets things need to be done without de- 

y. 

I will yield to the counsel, judgment, 
prudence, and wisdom of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, who stated, and I 
believe quite correctly, that we had better 
get to work and start rewriting this pro- 
gram from top to bottom, because, so far 
as I am concerned, the people of the 
great cities have had it. This is not the 
answer to our problems. It creates more 
havoc than it is curing. 

For that reason, I will oppose in the 
future the granting of any closed rule 
on the public assistance provisions of 
this bill, and I hope that the Ways and 
Means Committee members, in their 
judgment and their wisdom—and I ad- 
mire every member of the committee— 
will see their way clear the next time 
around to bring this out as a separate 
measure, not to be hooked up to social 
security amendments, where it does not 
belong. 

I thank the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts for yielding to me. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GILBERT]. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity merely to advise the 
House that I appeared before the Rules 
Committee to ask for a modified rule, to 
the extent that the rule be modified so 
that amendments could be offered with 
respect to the medicaid provisions, which 
I believe act very unfairly so far as the 
bill is concerned in respect to the larg- 
est States. Unfortunately, a closed rule 
was granted. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. OTTINGER]. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know that I can add much to the very ex- 
cellent remarks of my friend, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. O’NFILL], 
and my colleagues, the gentlemen from 
New York [Mr. CAREY and Mr. GILBERT]. 
I wholeheartedly support their views. 

Isuppose we from New York are speak- 
ing out most against this rule because 
New York stands to be hurt worst by 
some of the changes made to the wel- 
fare and aid to dependent children pro- 
visions in title IT. 

In spite of the fact that I have a tre- 
mendous amount of respect for the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts], and his colleagues on that 
committee, I think the committee 
adopted some very controversial meas- 
ures in title II concerning welfare that 
deserve discussion by the House. 
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Therefore, acting as the fool who walks 
in where angels fear to tread, I propose 
that the House vote down the previous 
question on this rule. If that is success- 
ful, I propose to offer an amendment 
which would open only title TI to amend- 
ment. 

The most grave problem with title II, 
in my opinion, is the adoption of a freeze 
on welfare recipients. This would work 
grave inequities because of the tremen- 
dous population shifts throughout the 
country into and out of cities. 

I think penalizing children for the 
failure of their parents to take work is 
completely wrong. Although I entirely 
favor compulsive measures to require 
those parents to take work and training 
where they are available and, in the case 
of mothers, where adequate day care 
facilities are available, I feel that to pe- 
nalize the innocent children in these sit- 
uations is an unfortunate mistake. 

Another controversial change made by 
the committee that deserves discussion 
is the drastic limitation on medicaid. 
This will cause particular disruption in 
New York. 

Therefore, I urge my colleagues in the 
House to vote down the previous ques- 
tion and to adopt an amendment to the 
rule which would permit amendments to 
title IT relating to the welfare provisions 
of this bill. 

Mr, O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I join with my 
colleagues from New York in expressing 
my concern about the fact that the Social 
Security Amendments of 1967 are to be 
brought to the floor of the House under 
a closed rule which precludes the oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments to certain 
sections of H.R. 12080 which have a par- 
ticularly deleterious effect on the State of 
New York. 

I should also like to express my con- 
cern about the aspect of the rule which 
waives points of order. 

The report filed with the bill, House 
Report No. 544, does not comply with 
rule 13(3) of the House known as the 
Ramseyer Rule which provides that, 
when reporting a bill amending any stat- 
ute, the committee shall— 

Include in its report or in an accompany- 
ing document— 

(1) The text of the statute or part thereof 
which is proposed to be repealed; and 

(2) A comparative print of that part of the 
A the amendment and of 
the statute or part thereof proposed to be 
amended, showing by stricken-through type 
and italics, parallel columns. ... 


Nor has a supplementary document 
complying with the rule been brought to 
my attention. 

The purpose of the Ramseyer rule is 
to permit Members more easily to ascer- 
tain the effect of proposed amendments. 
Important as it is for short bills, it is 
even more important for a bill such as 
H.R. 12080, which is 207 pages in length, 
involving as it does many proposals of a 
technical and detailed nature proposals 
which, if adopted, will affect a large 
number of our citizens. 

Especially when legislation is to be 
considered almost immediately after be- 
ing reported out of committee, there 
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should be a method to facilitate Mem- 
bers’ understanding of proposed changes 
in the law. 

By waiving all points of order, House 
Resolution 902 makes it unnecessary to 
comply with the Ramseyer rule. 

I have the greatest respect for the 
competence and knowledge of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means concern- 
ing the matters that are passed on by 
that committee. The effect, however, of 
the closed rule is to vest the 25 members 
of that committee with virtually sole au- 
thority concerning this legislation. Ex- 
cept for a motion to recommit, and ex- 
cept for amendments offered by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the House would under House 
Resolution 902 only have the opportunity 
to vote for or against H.R. 12080. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 12080, if adopted 
will affect the welfare of many citizens 
residing in every part of the United 
States. The bill as reported contains sev- 
eral provisions which in my opinion are 
inconsistent with our general policy con- 
cerning the welfare of persons unable to 
adequately provide for themselves. 

There should be an opportunity to at- 
tempt to make needed changes. If the 
closed rule is approved, Members will be 
able to air their opinions for 8 hours 
with no probability of affecting H.R. 
12080 in a substantive way through the 
amendment process. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not particularly con- 
cerned about two formulas. 

One is the title XIX formula which 
could have the effect of reducing the 
amount of Federal funds which would 
go to the State of New York under the 
medicaid program. This also penalizes 
the people of New York State, where 
there was a medical assistance program 
already in effect. 

Before the enactment of title XIX, 
New York’s eligibility level was $5,200 
for a family, of four; it was expected to 
be $5,700 in 1967 regardless of a Federal 
medicaid program. After the enactment 
of title XIX it became $6,000. Under the 
new formula proposed in section 220 of 
H.R. 12080 the eligibility level is esti- 
mated to be reduced by over $700 to 
$5,292. This is the first step in the pro- 
posed three step percentage reduction. 

I should like to commend my colleague 
from New York (Mr. GILBERT] for his 
supplemental views. He points out there 
very clearly that— 

This amendment. . . penalizes the State 
of New York more than any other. 


Another formula, which works an in- 
justice and to which amendments might 
be offered were it not for a closed rule, is 
that which affects the program of aid to 
dependent children. By freezing the num- 
ber of children according to the formula 
in the bill, it means short changing the 
large populous metropolitan States 
which are experiencing and have ex- 
perienced for the past number of years 
a large immigration of poor people, par- 
ticularly from the rural areas of the 
country from which for various reasons, 
including mechanization of farming 
and the inadequate level of public as~ 
sistance, they are forced to the cities. 

Again this means that the large popu~ 
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ized. 


If we do not have a closed rule, it will 
be possible to examine not only this for- 
mula but the method by which public as- 
sistance is financed. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should bear a much larger re- 
sponsibility than it does for the public as- 
sistance programs which the big cities 
are required to maintain because of con- 
ditions pertaining in other parts of the 
country over which the big cities have 
absolutely no control. 

Mr. Speaker, for those reasons, I rec- 
ommend that the previous question be 
defeated in order to amend the rule. We 
should have an open rule in order to deal 
with these provisions. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. KUPFERMAN]. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to the closed rule. As I see it, 
this bill will pass tomorrow overwhelm- 
ingly, even though there are a number of 
areas that deserve a specific vote and 
which areas are unsatisfactory. In ad- 
dition to those items which have already 
been cited and which I believe should 
have consideration on the floor of the 
House and that there be provided an op- 
portunity for each Member to vote upon 
the questions specifically, I am also in 
favor of an amendment which I would 
have proposed had I had the opportu- 
nity to do so to eliminate the restriction 
on outside earnings for people receiving 
social security by reason of retirement 
age. 

I think it is necessary, in view of the 
overall poverty situation in the United 
States today, and with inflation, that we 
have an opportunity to consider such a 
specific proposal and, now, I shall not 
have the opportunity to present it. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am opposed 
to the closed rule. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. TIERNAN]. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
a closed rule on H.R. 12080. The provi- 
sions putting a limit on title XIX, medic- 
aid, and on aid to families with depend- 
ent children are ill considered and heart- 
less. I plan to offer amendments to these 
two provisions if I succeed in defeating 
the closed rule. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, may I 
commend my colleagues on the Ways 
and Means Committee for their con- 
structive efforts in producing the Social 
Security Amendments of 1967. Their work 
is the more impressive and their task 
was made more difficult by virtue of the 
fact that they are not a committee that 
deals daily with measures designed to 
help people, people in deep trouble, with 
pressing and often multiple needs. 

The Ways and Means Committee, dur- 
ing its normal course of business, deals 
with the subtleties and complications of 
highly technical and sophisticated taxes 
and tariffs, not with broken homes, sick 
and s children, illegitimacy, or 
problems relating to jobs and manpower. 
It is understandable, therefore, that the 
welfare provisions of the amendments 
in many ways produce more problems 
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than they are meant to solve, raise more 
questions than they attempt to answer, 
and work a hardship on the urban tax- 
payers who must provide the extra funds 
they require. 

Three areas, in particular, deserve a 
serious examination by Congress. It is 
my hope that when this bill is taken up 
for consideration by the Senate, the 
Members of that body will provide the 
scrutiny in those areas which the House 
of Representatives, because of the closed 
rule, has been denied. 

The aid to families with dependent 
children provisions, by setting as the 
maximum State client population the 
current State AFDC child percentage, 
places an additional heavy burden on 
the cities and States of America. These 
committee-passed provisions fail to take 
into consideration the ongoing migra- 
tion from our Nation’s rural areas to our 
cities. 

Although the total number of indi- 
viduals being assisted nationally under 
AFDC increases at an average annual 
rate of less than a quarter of a million, 
the increase within a given city, in per- 
centage terms, is significant. 

In New York City, for example, the 
cost of this unwarranted restriction will 
be in excess of $40,000,000—to be ab- 
sorbed half by the city and half by the 
State. 

There is no doubt that this additional 
burden will have to be absorbed. We are 
not going to permit children—legitimate 
or illegitimate—to go starving, sick, and 
homeless in New York State. 

Certainly, innovative employment pro- 
grams such as the new careers amend- 
ment to the Economic Opportunity Act, 
or the establishment of day care centers 
and birth control plans can help resolve 
the welfare problem by reducing the wel- 
fare rolls and getting now-dependent 
people into jobs and thereby bringing 
to them the independence, pride, and 
self-respect that comes with filling a re- 
sponsible job. But in the interim the 
wealthiest country in the world can and 
must summon up the will and the re- 
sources to feed its children—whether 
they live in the country or in the city. 

Second, the committee-backed amend- 
ments effectively change the basic thrust 
of the original AFDC program from one 
of protecting the welfare of dependent 
children to one of enforcing the employ- 
ability and employment of the parents of 
those children. The amendments require 
that AFDC mothers leave their depend- 
ent children to accept work or training, 
without setting forth any standards for 
evaluating the impact of such require- 
ments on the family—or what is left of 
the family. No adequate standards have 
been set for jobs or training for jobs or 
for supporting social, health, educational, 
medical or other community services. 

Finally, the committee-backed amend- 
ments, by setting the income limits for 
medicaid lower than their current level, 
force many States and cities to take up 
the slack out of their own pockets. New 
York State will have to find some 
$40,000,000 to maintain the level of serv- 
ices it now provides—bringing up to $80 


million the additional amount New Vork 


will have to bear. 
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This enumeration of substantive de- 
ficiencies in the bill as reported out of 
the Ways and Means Committee is not 
exhaustive or all-inclusive. My col- 
leagues—on both sides of the aisle—will 
find others. All of us, however, because of 
the archaic mechanism of the closed rule 
governing this bill, are frustrated in 
working our will on the floor as we are 
freely able to do with the vast myriad 
of defense, housing, education, anti- 
poverty, foreign aid and other vital 
measures which flow through the House 
each session. 

There is no necessity and no rationale 
for welfare provisions such as AFDC to 
be included in the same measure as social 
security. The result is to hamstring Con- 
gressmen who wish to improve the ef- 
fectiveness and workability of the bill by 
offering substantive amendments to 
remedy the defects like the ones I have 
highlighted in the committee-passed bill. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to the closed rule on H.R. 12080, 
because there are several provisions in 
the bill which I think should be open 
to amendments on the floor. I refer par- 
ticularly to the provisions which would 
impose arbitrary and unfair limitations 
on title XIX of the Social Security Act. 
The 13344-percent limit on eligibility 
should be raised to at least 160 percent. 
The bill is very unfair in this regard in its 
effect on Rhode Island and other States. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the House Republican policy com- 
mittee supports H.R. 12080. This bill pro- 
vides an across-the-board increase of 
1244 percent, increases the amount an 
individual may earn and still get full 
benefits, strengthens the benefit formula, 
improves the health insurance benefits, 
and requires the development of pro- 
grams under aid to families with depend- 
ent children—AFDC—that would insure 
that individuals receiving aid would be 
trained to enter the labor force as soon as 
possible. 

During the 89th Congress and again in 
the January Republican state of the Un- 
ion message, the Republican leadership 
in the House of Representatives called 
for an immediate increase in social se- 
curity benefits. Due to the Great Society 
inflation, many of our elderly citizens 
have been faced with a serious situation. 
Last year alone, the cost of living rose 3.3 
percent. Cash benefits had fallen 7 per- 
centage points behind the Consumer 
Price Index. Under the circumstances, it 
is unfortunate that the administration 
delayed action on this bill for so long. 
The 12%4-percent increase in social 
security benefits is needed now to help 
many of our senior citizens cope with the 
infiation that has resulted from the fiscal 
policies of the Johnson-Humphrey 
administration. 

We believe that the present earnings 
ceiling is inadequate. The increase that is 
contemplated by this bill would, in some 
measure, reflect the financial realities of 
the present inflationary period. Under 
the provisons of this bill, the amount that 
@ person may earn and still get his bene- 
fits would be increased from $1,500 to 
$1,680 and the amount to which the $1 
for $2 reduction would apply, would 
range from $1,680 to $2,880 a year. Also, 
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the amount a person may earn in 1 
month would be increased from $125 to 
$140. 

Experience has proven that a number 
of major changes in the present health 
insurance provisions are required. As a 
result, under H.R. 12080, the number of 
days of hospitalization would be in- 
creased from 90 to 120 days. A patient 
would be permitted to submit his 
itemized bill directly to the insurance 
carrier for payment. And a physician 
no longer would be required to certify 
that a patient requires hospitalization at 
the time he enters or that a patient 
requires hospital outpatient services. 

One of the most perplexing problems 
in the welfare area is centered in the 
program that provides aid to families 
with dependent children. In the last 10 
years, this program has grown from 
646,000 families that included 2.4 million 
recipients to 1.2 million families and 
nearly 5 million recipients. It is estimated 
that the amount of Federal funds al- 
located to this program will increase from 
$1.46 billion to $1.84 billion over the next 
5 years unless constructive and concerted 
action is taken. In order to reduce the 
AFDC rolls by restoring more families to 
employment and self reliance, H.R. 12080 
would make a number of changes in the 
present program. For example, States 
would be required to: 

First. Establish a program for each 
AFDC adult or older child not attending 
school which would equip them for work 
and place them in a job. Those who re- 
fuse such training without good cause 
would be cut from the rolls. 

Second. Establish community work 
and training programs throughout the 
State by July 1, 1969. 

Third. Provide that protective pay- 
ments and vendor payments be made 
where appropriate to protect the welfare 
of children. 

Fourth. Furnish day-care services and 
other services to make it possible for 
adult members of the family to take 
training and employment. 

Fifth. Have an exemption to 
provide incentives for work by AFDC re- 
cipients. 

There is no provision in the present 
Social Security Act under which States 
may permit an employed parent or other 
relative to retain some of his earnings. 
This has proven to be a serious defect. 
The number of assistance recipients 
who take work or enter into a training 
program can be increased if the proper 
incentive exists. We support the adop- 
tion of a work incentive provision. 

At the present time, there are a num- 
ber of other Federal programs that make 
provision for work incentives to welfare 
recipients. This proliferation of work in- 
centive provisions has proven confusing 
to welfare personnel and recipients. In 
an effort to end this confusion, the pro- 
posed provision in H.R. 12080 would, in 
effect, supersede the provisions relating 
to earnings exemptions now contained in 
the Economic Opportunity Act and the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. We support this attempt to estab- 
lish a uniform rule. We urge prompt ac- 
tion to bring the provisions of other leg- 
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islation into conformity with this pro- 
vision. 
GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members be permitted to extend their 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on or- 
dering the previous question, 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. OTTINGER) 
there were—ayes 120, noes 7. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
an motion to reconsider was laid on the 

le, 


MARY SWITZER, A GREAT CHOICE 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
announced the formation of a new 
agency—the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service. Named to head this new agency 
is Mary Switzer, presently Commissioner 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. 

In this major reorganization of three 
important agencies within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Miss Switzer, for 17 years the Director of 
the Nation’s largest rehabilitation pro- 
gram, will be in charge of the Govern- 
ment’s vocational rehabilitation, welfare, 
aging, and mental retardation programs, 
Mary Switzer, during her years of service 
to the Government has commanded the 
highest respect from Congress and from 
experts in the field of rehabilitation. Sec- 
retary Gardner, in announcing her ap- 
pointment today, referred to her as “a 
dynamo” and as “a woman of spirit and 
imagination.” She is both as well as an 
able administrator. The traditions in this 
country are such that one woman doer 
observed: 

A woman must be an Innovator but must 
never be caught with the blueprints in her 
hand. 


Thank goodness, Mary Switzer has 
challenged this tradition. She has been 
an innovator—and the rehabilitation 
services have been much improved be- 
cause many of the blueprints have been 
drafted in her office. Innovation, wise 
planning, efficient administration have 
been the hallmarks of the Department 
under her supervision. 

Miss Switzer began her Federal career 
with the U.S. Treasury Department, 
where she later served as assistant to the 
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Assistant Secretary in charge of the Pub- 
lic Health Service—then part of the 
Treasury Department. When the Public 
Health Service was transferred to the 
Federal Security Agency in 1939, she was 
named assistant to the FSA Adminis- 
trator. 

In recognition of her work in medical 
manpower procurement and the develop- 
ment of scientific research programs 
during World War II, Miss Switzer re- 
ceived the President’s Certificate of 
Merit—the highest award given to a 
regular civil service employee. In 1956 the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare presented her with the distin- 
guished service award. 

Other awards Miss Switzer has re- 
ceived are the Albert Lasker Award for 
distinguished service to the physically 
handicapped in 1960 and the Presdent’s 
Award of the National Rehabilitation As- 
sociation, Nine colleges and universities 
have presented her with honorary de- 
grees. Miss Switzer is past president of 
the National Rehabilitation Association 
and twice served as president of the 
American Hearing Society. 

Her unique administrative ability will 
be directed toward giving the help and 
the skills and the motivation necessary 
for those in our country who are striving 
to become independent. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the RECORD 
the statement of Secretary John Gard- 
ner announcing this reorganization: 
STATEMENT BY JOHN W. GARDNER, SECRETARY 

or HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

I'm here to announce the merger of three 
existing agencies—Welfare, Vocational Re- 
habilitation and Aging—into a new agency 
to be called the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service. 

Tm not going to go into detail now about 
the reorganization, because you can figure 
out a good deal of it from these charts, and 
also Fil be glad to answer any questions you 
have in a few minutes. Right now I just 
want to tell you briefly about why we did 
what we did. And I should add that this re- 
organization is based on extensive consul- 
tations, going back over almost a year, with 
numerous state and local officials and many 
others in and out of Government. 

There are three key features of the reor- 

tion. First, in the new Social and Re- 
habilitation Service we have brought to- 
gether the various services of HEW that deal 
with special groups: the aged, the handi- 
capped, and families, particularly children. 

Second, we have separated the adminis- 
tration of programs having to do with cash 
payments—that is, public assistance pay- 
ments—from the programs offering reha- 
bilitation and social services. 

Third, we have established a single re- 
gional commissioner of the new Service in 
each of HEW’s nine regions throughout the 
country. 

When you boil it all down, HEW, working 
with and through the states, counties, and 
local communities, provides two different 
kinds of help to these special groups or 
populations. 

It helps toward meeting their basic needs, 
where necessary, by financing medical costs 
through Medicare and Medicaid, and through 
cash payments for old age assistance and 
aid to the blind, the totally and permanently 
disabled, and families with dependent chil- 
dren. 

And it also provides a wide range of sery- 
ices aimed at rehabilitation im the broadest 
sense of that word—giving people opportuni- 
ties to become self-supporting and self-suffi- 
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cient, where possible; releasing and foster- 
ing their energies and talents; enhancing 
their capacity to cope with the world and 
to be responsible and participating citizens; 
enabling them to live their lives with some 
measure of dignity. 

The emphasis on rehabilitation in our 
social and welfare programs is in large part 
due to the foresight and wisdom of one of 
my predecessors, Senator Ribicoff, when he 
was Secretary of HEW. It is an emphasis we 
intend to continue, expand, and strengthen. 

Rehabilitation can take many forms. It 
may mean, in one instance, giving a blind 
boy the training he needs so he can become 
a skilled mechanic. In another case, it may 
mean helping an elderly person find mean- 
ing and satisfaction through participation 
in a foster grandparents’ project, at the same 
time providing a deprived youngster with 
the interest, attention, and affection of a 
responsible adult. It can mean helping a 
bewildered and frightened AFDC mother to 
develop a realistic budget, receive informa- 
tion about family planning, learn to cope 
better with the tasks of housekeeping and 
child-rearing, and perhaps get the training 
she needs so she can get a part-time or 
full-time job, providing day care for her 
children while she gets it. Already, we have 
had a good deal of success in preparing the 
unemployed parents of AFDC children and 
other needy people for jobs—about 36,000 
have become partially or fully self-support- 
ing under the relatively limited work-ex- 
perience program we have been running for 
the past two and a half years—and we ex- 
pect to expand that program in the future. 

The aged, the handicapped, and children 
should continue to be given special emphasis, 
and assigning each of these groups special 
status within the new Service while preserv- 
ing their administrative integrity insures 
that each will receive the priority attention 
it needs and deserves. 

But we find that usually the trouble an 
individual or family is in is a combination 
of several related problems requiring a com- 
bination of approaches. And those problems, 
different though they may be, are all con- 
centrated in that one person or one family. 
We must not take a fragmented approach to 
them. We want to encourage a unified ap- 
proach to the problems of all these groups, 
with emphasis on the family. We 
believe that the new Service can make this 
possible and that each of its parts can draw 
on the strengths of the others and that 
they can be mutually reinforcing. 

The second key feature of the reorganiza- 
tion is that we have separated the two basic 
functions: the fiscal, on the one hand, and 
the services, on the other. The new Assistance 
Payments Administration will be responsible 
for the provision of policy guidance to state 
agencies in the administration of the money 
payment aspects of the public assistance pro- 
grams. Several states and cities have already 
taken or are contemplating steps to separate 
the administration of payments and the pro- 
vision of services, in the interest of efficiency 
and of saving scarce time and talent for the 
provision of rehabilitative services. But it 
should be emphasized that the form of or- 
ganization we are adopting here is not in- 
tended to predetermine forms of organiza- 
tion at the State and local level. 

The third key feature of the reorganiza- 
tion is that an SRS commissioner In each of 
the regions will supervise all the programs 
and activities of the Service in his region 
and will give approval to all state plans. We 
expect that this will make it easier for the 
states and communities to deal with the 
Federal Government on all these matters. 

Now there are two things I'd like to men- 
tion that aren't major features“ of 
the reorganization, but demonstrate the kinds 
of concerns we have and the kinds of ap- 
proach we are trying to take. 
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First there is the Office of Research and 
Demonstrations. Its sole charge from me is 
to develop policies and projects that are in- 
novative and e ntal—all of them 
aimed at finding ways of delivering services 
more effectively, more efficiently, more quick- 
ly. That is the spirit we want to characterize 
all our efforts. 

Second, some time ago I announced the 
establishment of the Center for Community 
Planning, attached to the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary for Individual and Family 
Services. This Center is now operating. We 
feel it is one effective means through which 
We can address ourselves directly to the prob- 
lems of our central cities. And it provides a 
good example of the kind of unified approach 
we want to take. At the moment, for in- 
stance, the Center is cooperating with HUD 
in the development of neighborhood centers 
being established in fourteen cities through- 
out the country. And it is receiving whole- 
hearted cooperation from all the agencies in 
HEW that can be helpful: from the health 
people, from various units of the Children’s 
Bureau, from mental health experts. The 
creation of a unified Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service will greatly help this kind of 
exchange of information. 

I have named Mary Switzer, Commissioner 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, as Administrator of the new Service. 
For seventeen years she has directed the na- 
tion’s largest program of rehabilitation of 
disabled people. I have worked closely with 
her ever since I came to W: , and 
have unqualified respect for her ability. She 
is a dynamo. She is a women of spirit and 
imagination. Any government operation un- 
der her direction will enjoy a rising curve 
of vitality. 


OPERATION OF THE REFUGEE SEC- 
TION—SECTION 203 (a) (7) OF THE 
IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the Im- 
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migration Act of 1965 authorizes the con- 
ditional entry into the United States of 
10,200 refugees annually who are up- 
rooted from their homes by natural 
calamities or who, because of persecu- 
tion or fear of persecution, or on account 
of race, religion, or political opinion, have 
fled from a Communist-dominated coun- 
try, or from a country within the general 
area of the Middle East. 

Under the provisions of this act the 
conditional entry of a refugee is the same 
as an entry under parole and provision 
is made for the adjustment of status of 
these refugees after they have been phys- 
ically present in the United States for 2 
years. Additionally, the law provides that 
one-half of the numbers authorized for 
refugees—5,100—may be used in lieu of 
conditional entry to adjust the status of 
refugees who have already been physi- 
cally present in the United States for 2 
years. 

In order that the House may be fully 
informed of the operation of the refugee 
section—section 203(a) (7) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act—I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a report submitted 
w Raymond F. Farrell, Commissioner of 

the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, which sets forth refugee statis- 
tics for the 6-month period ending June 
30, 1967: 

Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: On January 1, 1967, 
there were pending 2,382 applications for 
conditional entry under Section 203(a)(7) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, sub- 
mitted by aliens in Austria, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Greece, Italy and Lebanon, During 
the six-month period ending June 30, 1967, 
an additional 2,854 applicants registered in 
these countries, this period, 2,454 
were approved for conditional entry, 560 
were rejected or otherwise closed, and there 
were 2,222 applications pending on June 30, 
1967. 

The following reflects the activity in each 
of the countries in which applicants were 
examined during the period between January 
1, 1967 and June 30, 1967: 


Found quali- Rejected or Pendin 
Total fied for condi- erwise June 30, 
tioned entry closed 

579 
26 
453 
383 
5 60 
1. 514 
582 336 39 207 
5, 236 2,454 560 2, 222 


Established screening procedures resulted 
in the rejection of 203 applicants during the 
period, on the following grounds: 


Denne... —%ʃ't 
Security 


Immorality ... 

Undesirability - 

Firmly // AAA 

Spouses and Children of above principals 51 
Re Se Se 


During the period from January 1, 1967 
to June 30, 1967, 2,105 conditional entrants 
arrived in the United States, as follows: 


Country of visa chargeability (includes ac- 
companying spouses and children) 


— — — 25 


Lebanon. 
Palestine (Arab) 4 
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Country of visa chargeability (includes ac- 
companying spouses and children) —Con. 
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ä 244 
Southern Rhodesia_................. 1 
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Syrian Arab Republic--------------- 13 
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During the six-month period ending June 
30, 1967, 452 aliens in the United States were 
accorded permanent resident status pursuant 
to the proviso to Section 203 (a) (7). 

In compliance with Section 203(f) of the 
Act, detailed reports on allens who condi- 
tionally entered the United States are at- 
tached. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND F. FARRELL, 
Commissioner. 


WASTEFUL PROCUREMENT PRAC- 
TICES BY DEFENSE SUPPLY AGEN- 
CIES 
Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent to address the House for 

1 minute and to revise and extend my 

remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks ago 
I made a speech on the fioor of the House 
citing five specific examples of wasteful 
procurement practices by the Defense 
Supply Agency. Somehow this has led to 
the impression that they are the only 
ones wasting the taxpayers’ money. 
Heaven forbid, Mr. Speaker, heaven for- 
bid. The Army is doing it. On December 
27 last year, without even looking at the 
manufacturer’s catalog, the ECOM— 
Electronics Command—of the Army in 
Philadelphia, Pa., bought 128 gear 
clamps. The manufacturer said in his 
catalog, which was up to date, that 
these were worth $1.80 apiece. The Army 
paid $18.75 for them. And an item which 

should have cost $230 cost $2,400. 

On November 9, the same great purchas- 
ing unit of the U.S. Army bought 110 
little knurled thumb screws less than an 
inch long. The manufacturer said they 
were worth 65 cents, but by intelligent 
quantity buying the Army got 110 of 
them for $6.25 each. 

The Navy gets this week’s prize. The 
Navy Electrical Supply Office in Great 
Lakes, III., on February 3, bought some 
little insulated couplings which the man- 
ufactured said in his catalog were worth 
$2.75. By buying 30 of them the Navy 
managed to get this $2.75 item for only 
$67.50 each. And a total purchase which 
should have cost $82.50 cost the Ameri- 
can taxpayer $2,025. 

The Air Force did better. In one pur- 

chase they only paid three times the cat- 

alog price. Out at Kelly Air Force Base 
in San Antonio, on February 28 of this 
year, they got 64 couplings which the 
manufacturer said were worth $16.99 
each. They paid $46.75 apiece for them, 
and the total sale which should have 
been $1,087 was $2,992. That is a real 
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bargain. The Air Force does not always 
do that well. At McClellan Air Force 
Base on April 20, they got some worm 
gears worth $4.49 each. They paid 10 
times that—$44.90 each—but they only 
got six of them. 

Mr. Speaker, the Comptroller General 
of the United States, testifying before 
Congressman PORTER Harpy’s subcom- 
mittee last week, advised us that 98 per- 
cent of all Department of Defense pro- 
curement—some 14 million transactions 
a year—involve amounts under $10,000. 
These small purchases approximate al- 
most $4 billion a year and apparently 
no one anywhere is really auditing. While 
the items I have enumerated involved 
one contractor, they involve every single 
purchasing agency in every single branch 
of the service and in the Department of 
Defense. This contractor had no difficulty 
whatsoever in selling products to every 
branch of our military establishment for 
from three times to 50 times what the 
products were worth because no one was 
paying any attention. 

I am absolutely appalled at the reac- 
tion of the Department of Defense to 
these disclosures. First, they said nothing 
and they did nothing. After a week, 
when I made a second speech and showed 
some of the tiny items for which the 
Government paid 50 times the contract 
price, I got a reaction. In an official 
Pentagon press release dated August 9, 
1967, the Secretary of Defense said this: 

I am delighted that Congressman Pike has 
located some $2,000 worth of the hundreds 
of millions of dollars of waste that I am 
confident I can find—and wring out—of our 
$73 billion budget. Waste is bound to creep 
in when an organization expands as rapidly 
as this one has in the past year. The people 
of the Department of Defense are looking 
for such waste, and we welcome the help of 
Mr. Pike. 


Oddly enough, I did not get the feeling 
that the Secretary was either delighted 
with my disclosures or that he welcomed 
my help. Remember, not in one of these 
purchases did one of these agencies even 
look at the manufacturer’s own catalog 
prices. On the following day, August 10, 
the Department of Defense, instead of 
going after both the supplier and the 
purchaser, defended this outrage. To any 
reporter who called they said this: 

In response to the initial inquiry by the 
Defense Construction Supply Center, the 
manufacturer reported that while the items 
are carried in the catalogue they are not 
available from stock and must be manufac- 
tured to order. The catalogue prices accord- 
ing to the manufacturer's condition of sale 
are subject to change without notice. The 
contractor has stated the catalogue prices for 
the items in question are obsolete and not 
applicable today. He further stated that they 
will vary with quantity and are quoted only 
on request. In the cases cited, the Govern- 
ment bought limited numbers of each item— 
the largest quantity of any item bought was 
40. To provide these small quantities, the 
supplier reported that he had to incur start- 
up costs for the limited fabrication of each 
of the items bought with resultant higher 
prices. 

A Pentagon spokesman said that the 
higher prices “may be termed waste or 
excessive payment when contrasted with 
the same item in on-shelf supply but 
must be paid when there is no satisfac- 
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tory. substitute that can be procured at a 
less cost.” 

First of all, not only did the purchas- 
ing agents, who are wasting our money 
by the millions, not look at the manu- 
facturer’s catalog, but the massive 
brain in the Pentagon which produced 
that release never looked at the cata- 
log either. I now read to you from page 
16 of the current, and I repeat current, 
manufacturer’s catalog: 

Sterling, long a leader in the precision, 
electro-mechanical component field, has 
taken another step forward and has placed 
at its customers’ disposal, a vast stock of 
standard components which will fulfill every 
requirement of the experimental, prototype 
and production departments of your com- 
pany. 

Sterling standard components are preci- 
sion designed, engineered and manufactured 
to make interchangeability a reality. Stand- 
ard components are designed for quick and 
economical assembly. No longer must the cost 
of prototype work be prohibitive. With 
Sterling standard components, your require- 
ments are always “in stock.” 

Sterling standard components, as listed in 
this catalog, are stock items, available “off the 
shelf.” 


It does not matter whether the items 
were in stock or out of stock. There are 
no startup costs whatsoever. There 
was a catalog and there was a cata- 
log price and private manufacturers 
all over the country were buying at the 
catalog price while the Department of 
Defense was making excuses for paying 
50 times that amount. Furthermore, 
although the fact is actually immaterial, 
the General Accounting Office in its pre- 
liminary investigation has determined 
that the items investigated were actually 
available in stock at the time of the Gov- 
ernment’s purchases. 

As an interesting footnote to this sorry, 
sorry tale of cupidity on one side and 
stupidity on the other, think about this: 
At least through fiscal 1966, the De- 
partment of Defense listed all sales of 
under $2,500 as competitive sales. In 
1966, just four major purchasing cen- 
ters reported a total of $80 million of 
procurement actions involving amounts 
of $2,500, or less, and because of Defense 
Department regulations claimed that 
these were competitive, The Department 
of Defense in its well-publicized cost re- 
duction program applied a factor of 25 
percent to all of its sales under $2,500 
and said that they had saved 25 percent 
of the sale price because it was competi- 
tive. 

In other words, in the items which I 
have set forth here, if the Government 
had paid the catalog purchase price 
they would have “saved” 25 percent of 
the catalog price. By paying 50 times 
the catalog price they were able to 
report to Congress that they had “saved” 
50 times as much. Yesterday, Mr. Speak- 
er, 2 weeks after my initial speech 
on this sorry situation, the Department 
of Defense reluctantly put out a release 
admitting that it was “possible” that one 
contractor had substantially overcharged 
the Government. The Department of De- 
fense in manly manner put all of the 
blame on the contractor. It utterly ig- 
nored the fact that it takes two to 
tango. It utterly ignored the fact that 
the Army purchasing agents unquestion- 
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ingly paid many times the contractor’s 
own catalog prices. It utterly ignored 
the fact that the Navy purchasing agents 
unquestioningly paid many times the 
contractor’s catalog prices. It utterly 
ignored the fact that the Air Force pur- 
chasing agents unquestioningly paid 
many times the manufacturer’s cata- 
log prices. It ignored the fact that the 
Defense Supply Agency, that paragon of 
efficiency set up to protect us from the 
inefficiencies of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force in purchasing, unquestion- 
ingly paid up to 50 times the manufac- 
turer’s own catalog prices. It utterly 
ignored the fact that the Department of 
Defense defended the practice because 
it, too, never bothered to look at the 
manufacturer’s catalog. 

I am happy to be able to report that 
both the chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, the Honorable L. 
MENDEL Rivers, of South Carolina, and 
the chairman of the Armed Services 
Special Investigations Subcommittee, 
the Honorable Porter Harpy, of Virginia, 
have shown a far greater interest in 
getting to the bottom of the situation 
and investigating not simply one con- 
tractor, but the entire procurement 
practices of the Department of Defense 
than has the Department itself. 


THE OIL DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill today to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to eliminate 
the percentage depletion method for de- 
termining the deduction for depletion of 
oil and gas wells. 

The oil depletion allowance, as it is 
commonly known, deprives the Govern- 
ment of up to $1.5 billion a year in tax 
resources. At a time when Congress is 
being asked to approve a 10-percent sur- 
tax because of the huge national expend- 
itures, we should be exploring means to 
close many of the tax loopholes and gim- 
micks which give preferential treatment 
to persons and corporations which need 
it the least. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party 
platform of 1960 pledged to close such 
loopholes “by which certain privileged 
groups legally escape their fair share of 
taxation.” The percentage depletion for 
oil and gas wells is certainly such a loop- 
hole, as the platform noted. 

I do not propose merely to reduce the 
allowance. Major oil companies would 
still benefit tremendously. Taxation 
figures from 1965 showed that 20 major 
oil companies paid corporate taxes at a 
rate of 6.3 percent, while most American 
businesses paid the usual Federal corpo- 
rate rate of 48 percent. In addition, the 
20 largest oil firms together paid taxes 
totaling less than 23 percent of the 
largest’s income for 1 year. 

Some large companies paid no taxes at 
all, Others even received tax refunds— 
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while making a profit and paying no 
taxes at all. Under such conditions, a re- 
duction in the depletion allowance would 
only alleviate the situation—but it would 
not provide a final solution to the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Speaker, I reject the idea that 
such incentives are necessary to the fiscal 
health of the oil and gas companies. 
Studies have shown that two-thirds of 
the depletion allowances are claimed by 
firms with assets of $250 million or more. 
Smaller companies are often not affected 
by the law since many drilling projects 
are too risky for them to undertake in the 
first place. 

Furthermore, I specifically object to 
the fact that there is no limit on the 
amount of reinvested receipts which can 
be claimed. Yet most companies can write 
off between 75 and 90 percent of all costs 
in 1 year. 


PASSING OF GEORGE W. PATRICK, 
JR., SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
GRIFFIN-SPALDING COUNTY, GA., 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. George 
W. Patrick, Jr., superintendent of the 
Griffin-Spalding County, Ga., school 
system died this morning at approxi- 
mately 3 o’clock. 

George Patrick’s untimely death at the 
age of 49 removes from our community 
and our State an outstanding educator 
and one of our finest citizens. 

He was totally dedicated to the cause 
of education and to the development and 
upbuilding of our entire community with 
special emphasis upon our human re- 
sources. During critical times he has 
guided and directed our school system 
with good judgment, understanding, and 
clear thinking. Under times and condi- 
tions of stress and strain he met crisis 
after crisis with resolution. 

George Patrick was a man of tremen- 
dous ability and courage. 

He has been a part of the Griffin- 
Spalding County school system all of 
his life. His father served as a member 
and chairman of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Spalding County. He received his 
elementary and high school education 
in Spalding County, and he and I were in 
the first group of students enrolled in the 
Spalding County High School when it 
was established. He later served as prin- 
cipal of the Spalding Junior High School 
and from that position became assistant 
superintendent of the Griffin-Spalding 
County school system. In 1964 he was 
elected superintendent and served in this 
capacity until today. 

The son of George W. Patrick and 


-Hildred Bell Patrick, he was born on 


November 4, 1917. His family has always 
been prominent in the educational, reli- 
gious, civic, and community life of Spald- 
ing County and middle Georgia. He is 


‘survived by his wife, Mrs. Grace McBride 


Patrick and a son, George W., III, and 
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a daughter, Pamela; and three brothers, 
Thomas B., Marion, and Perry; and a 
sister, Mrs. Robert W. Burke. 

Our State and country have suffered 
the loss of one of our leading citizens, 
and I have lost a devoted personal 
friend. 

Mrs. Flynt and our children join me 
in extending our condolence and heart- 
felt sympathy to Mrs. Patrick and her 
family. 


ELECTIONS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
disturbed by recent developments in 
South Vietnam. We are confronted by 
an apparent willingness on the part of 
the South Vietnamese leaders to let the 
United States fight their war, and by an 
unwillingness on the part of the military 
government to permit the development 
of a popular, representative government. 
These two factors, furthermore, are inex- 
tricably entwined, for a government that 
does not inspire the loyalty of the people 
cannot inspire the enthusiasm of the 
people in its defense against aggression. 

The Vietnamese junta approves the 
call for more American troops, but its 
members do not bring to bear all of their 
own will and resources. I am dismayed 
by the precipitous rise of late in Amer- 
ican casualties, at times even exceeding 
the Vetnamese losses. And I am disturbed 
by the reports of extremely low morale 
among the South Vietnamese troops, 
which must be attributed largley to lack 
of motivation. Do they really have in 
view anything worth fighting for? The 
Vietcong and North Vietnamese troops 
do not appear to lack motivation. As a 
letter I received recently asked, Why do 
their Vietnamese fight better than our 
Vietnamese? I cannot answer that in- 
quiry to even my own satisfaction. 

If the South Vietnamese are to achieve 
success, even without help, in their fight 
to secure freedom, the loyalties of the 
people must be engaged. We are now ap- 
proaching the presidential election in 
Vietnam, If properly conducted it could 
be a great motivating force by establish- 
ing a popular government that would 
seek the necessary reforms. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the military rulers 
have strongly suggested in the past sev- 
eral months that they do not intend to 
be defeated in the election, and appear 
to be using their power of position to see 
that they have exceptional advantages 
over the other candidates. In addition, 
they have indicated that they will do all 
they can to retain real, if not titular 
power, regardless of the outcome of the 
election. 

A cynical attitude on the part of the 
men who should be providing the leader- 
ship South Vietnam so desperately needs 
bodes ill for the success of the struggle 
in Vietnam. In the past week, Premier 
Ky and President Thieu have offered evi- 
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dence that they will behave more suit- 
ably, and I hope their words will be 
borne out by deeds. 

Their behavior at this time is of criti- 
cal importance to the United States. As 
I understand it, our involvement in 
Vietnam is predicated solely on the com- 
mitment to insure that the South Viet- 
namese shall be able to choose for them- 
selves. That is why we are trying to keep 
Hanoi from imposing a government. But 
if the military leaders refuse to permit a 
choice and themselves impose a govern- 
ment, there seems little difference in 
principle between the two alternatives, 
and little to justify our vast efforts. 

I feel that it must be made clear to 
the present South Vietnamese military 
government that we consider as free and 
fair election as is possible under the 
circumstances to lie at the heart of our 
common cause, and that if they will not 
lend themselves wholeheartedly to its 
achievement and abide by the results, 
the U.S. Government may rethink its 
entire Vietnam policy. Nor do I mean to 
suggest that we use this possibility as an 
idle threat, for if the South Vietnamese 
junta is intractable and does not present 
proof of its commitment to the develop- 
ment of free, representative institutions, 
then, I believe, full reconsideration will 
be necessary. 

I believe the South Vietnamese people 
wish to gain their liberty, and I support 
our efforts to assist them. But if they are 
thwarted by a government which does 
not respect the people’s wishes, and does 
not make a strenuous attempt to partici- 
pate fully in the struggle, it seems that 
our efforts, however great, may be all 
in vain. 


ATTACKS ON SOUTH VIETNAM 
ELECTIONS UNJUSTIFIED 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I strongly criticized those who have 
questioned the validity of the forth- 
coming elections on September 3 in South 
Vietnam, and said that such continued 
attacks in these elections could only pro- 
long our participation in that war. 

It is a source of great comfort to me 
to have seen in this morning’s press that 
some of the most distinguished American 
journalists share my view. 

The highly respected team of Evans 
and Novak, in a column titled “Debunk- 
ing the Vote Fraud,” extensively quoted 
a telegram from Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker who methodically knocked down 
one charge after another that the mili- 
tary government running South Vietnam 
has systematically subverted the elec- 
toral process. 

I shall include the column at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, but it is impor- 
tant to note that Ambassador Bunker 
said some critics of the elections expect 
a standard of conduct in the Vietnam 
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elections that even an election in the 
United States could not meet. 

Mr. Roscoe Drummond said the critics 
of the Vietnam elections in the other 
body are throwing away balance and per- 
spective in maligning the South Vietnam 
elections before the voting. 

I shall include his column also in my 
remarks. 

Mr. William S. White said of these ir- 
responsible attacks on the forthcoming 
elections: 

Never before in so somber an issue have so 
few prejudged the vital efforts of so many. 
The new Isolationists have already predeter- 
mined the case and not all the factual in- 
formation patiently supplied by Americans 
on the ground in South Vietnam, including 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, makes the 
slightest difference. 


Mr. White’s column shall also appear 
at the end of my remarks. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lee Lescaze, 
writing a news analysis from Saigon for 
the Washington Post foreign service, 
wrote about efforts of the 11 candidates 
to discredit the forthcoming elections 
and added: 

It is unclear why they have chosen this 
course. Since the initial reports of the U.S. 
congressional protest reached Saigon last 
week, the civilians have seemed to be “using 
the United States as their umbrella,” in the 
words of one Official. 


He added: 

For whatever reason, there has been no 
civilian who has made an effort to reach the 
people despite whatever obstacles may exist. 
No civilian has gained stature since the cam- 
paign opened, although many in Saigon agree 
with their complaints against the Govern- 
ment. 

“If one of the candidates,” an observer 
said recently, “had started walking from 
Dangha to Quangtri after their plane landed 
there, if he had made it by foot or any means, 
to talk to the people, he would have been a 
hero. The campaign so far has produced no 
heroes.” 


Mr. Speaker, no American has made a 
more sincere and determined effort to 
bring this war to a successful conclusion 
than President Johnson. 

But the President quite properly be- 
lieves the first step toward American dis- 
engagement in Vietnam is the election of 
a constitutional government. 

We must help President Johnson in 
this goal, and I hope we have heard the 
last from the cynics in the other body 
who try to muddle the waters by de- 
nouncing the forthcoming elections in 
South Vietnam. 

The columns which I referred to fol- 
low: 

UNFAIR COMPARISON: VIET Critics IGNORE U.S. 
FAULTS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The Senate critics of the Vietnam war are 

throwing away balance and perspective in 


maligning the South Vietnamese election be- 
fore the voting. 

A year ago most of them were saying that 
Vietnam had so little experience and tradi- 
tion in democratic ways that it couldn’t even 
elect a Constituent Assembly to draft a con- 
stitution and even if a constitution was writ- 
ten the generals would never accept it. 

They were all wrong—all the way. 

Now the U.S. critics are complaining, be- 
cause they see some signs that South Viet- 
nam is not likely to hold a perfect election, 
that there is fumbling in the campaign and 
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maybe flaws and shortcomings in the voting 
procedures. 

Wouldn’t it be more fair, more wise, and 
more mature for the critics to measure the 
Vietnamese election not against some stand- 
ard of theoretical perfection but against the 
flaws and shortcomings of actual American 
political practices? 

When you look at it that way, you get 
quite a different picture. For example: 

Press coverage—Peter Braestrup of the New 
York Times reports from Saigon: “There have 
been a few complaints of a ‘one-party press’ 
since the censorship was lifted.” But the 
woes of the one-party press constituted a 
central theme of Adlai Stevenson’s presi- 
dential campaign in 1952 and his complaints 
had substance. 

Radio coverage—Vietnamese editors and 
even anti-Ky politicians frankly say that 
“balance has been maintained by the gov- 
ernment-run media.” The minority party 
spokesmen in the United States—usually the 
Republicans—have complained scores of 
times that the networks treat them unfairly 
and give all the breaks to the President. In 
Paris last week was anyone given equal time 
on TV to reply to General de Gaulle? 

The ubiguitous Ky—A fair complaint is 
being made that Premier Ky is taking ad- 
vantage of his position to put in “non- 
political” appearances at public gatherings 
where he can get the best political effect. 
But what happens in the United States? How 
many public works does a President dedicate 
in a campaign year? And in 1944 when FDR 
said he wouldn’t campaign because of the 
war, he always took plenty of reporters along 
when he took his “non-political, military in- 
spection trips.” 

The Quangtri incident—Some 9000 miles 
from the scene, there are U.S. politicians who 
wring their hands on reading the news that 
the generals deliberately messed up the open- 
ing campaign of the civilian candidates and 
instantly began to talk about “fraud” and 
“farce.” Here is the corrective report of Times 
reporter R. W. Apple Jr. on the spot: “None 
of the outsiders present at Quangtri City, 
when the civilian candidates arrived to find 
no welcoming party, believes that the govern- 
ment conspired to embarrass or discredit the 
civilians.” 

It is true that the competing South Viet- 
namese candidates are accusing each other of 
many things, but does that make the accu- 
sations true or justify smearing the elec- 
tions? Haven't the Senate critics ever heard 
of “campaign oratory” in U.S. elections which 
is not to be taken at face value? 

Some Americans seem to be horrified that 
the Vietnamese people may elect a general 
as president of Vietnam while the nation 
is at war. But haven’t the Amercian people 
quite a few times elected a general as Presi- 
dent of the United States even in time of 
peace? 

PREJUDGING THE VOTE: DRIVE AIMS AT 
BIPARTISAN U.S. POLICY 
(By William S. White) 

The supreme effort to force the United 
States out of Vietnam has now been opened 
by the outright peacenik and the yes-but 
blocs in the Senate. 

The counter-offensive has been signaled, 
not by coincidence, at a moment when Presi- 
peu’ Johnson is falling in the popularity 
polls. 

The underlying assumption clearly is that 
now that the President is in trouble at home 
this is the time to destroy the bipartisan 
policy of determined military resistance to 
the Communist invasion of South Vietnam. 

The J. William Fulbrights, the Robert Ken- 
nedys and other Democrats of the New Iso- 
lationism, joined here and there by such Re- 
publican ex-hawks as Jacob Javits of New 
York, are basing their new strategy on the 


inevitable internal difficulties of South Viet- 
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They are using the argument that if the 
forthcoming national elections in South 
Vietnam are to be corrupt there will be no 
regime worth this country’s continued ef- 
forts to defend. They are proceeding from 
this proposition to a conclusion that these 
elections, though not yet held, must neces- 
sarily be corrupt and thus that the United 
States will have to withdraw under one sort 
of alibi or another. 

Never before in so somber an issue have 
so few prejudged the vital efforts of so many. 
The New Isolationists have already predeter- 
mined the case and not all the factual in- 
formation patiently supplied by Americans 
on the ground in South Vietnam, including 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, makes the 
slightest difference. 

Bunker has reported over and over that 
charges by the civilian candidates that the 
present heads of South Vietnam, Gens. Thieu 
and Ky, are loading the electoral dice have 
no foundation. 

Our more loudly suspicious Senators are 
in actuality demanding of South Vietnam 
@ perfectionism in “clean” elections that has 
never been found in the United States itself. 

The realities as stated by Ambassador 
Bunker, an honorable Republican in his 70s 
who has no political ambition and no con- 
ceivable motive to mislead his own Gov- 
ernment are these: 

There is freedom of expression in the South 
Vietnamese press. All presidential candidates, 
including, of course, the civilians, are being 
given money for their campaigns by the 
present supposedly evil military government 
and are being furnished transportation by 
that government, along with free time on 
radio and television. 

The complaints of “unfairness” from 
among the civilian candidates amount to the 
perfectly normal campaign outcry of any 
outs against any ins. Indeed, the real and 
central complaint is that the incumbents 
have the inherent advantage of already hold- 
ing office—an advantage of which the Ken- 
nedys, the Fulbrights, the Javitses and so 
on are happy to avail themselves in this 
country at election time. 

These are the facts. But the New Isola- 
tionists have long since abandoned any no- 
tion that facts are to be respected unless 
they support their own tireless campaign to 
repudiate the pledges of three American 
Presidents to the people of South Vietnam. 


DEBUNKING THE VOTE FRAUD 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


The vital importance to the Johnson Ad- 
ministration of a reasonably clean election 
in Vietnam was underscored last weekend 
in a confidential cable from Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker. 

Deeply worried by the clamor in Congress 
over alleged irregularities in the campaign 
for President, Bunker methodically knocked 
down one charge after another that the 
military Junta running South Vietnam has 
systematically subverted the electoral 
process. 

But while rebutting most charges, Bunker 
(who also was chief U.S. pollwatcher at the 
successful 1966 presidential election in the 
Dominican Republic) had words of caution. 

Some critics, he told the President, expect 
a standard of conduct in the Vietnamese elec- 
tion that even an election in the United 
States could not meet. 

For example, he cited complaints that the 
military’s candidates for President and Vice 
President—Gen. Nguyen Van Thieu and Air 
Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky—should have re- 
signed their present positions in the govern- 
ment before the presidential campaign be- 
gan. Not so, said Bunker, adding: 

“The President and the Vice President of 
the United States do not resign to run for 
reelection.” 

Bunker dealt with the most publicized 
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charges of intimidation by the junta against 
the 10 civilian tickets running against Thieu 
and Ky. The charge: when these civilian 
candidates arrived by air for a scheduled 
campaign appearance in Quangtri city, in 
northern South Vietnam, their plane was 
arbitrarily deflected to the small town of 
Dongha. Finding no reception committee or 
transportation, they angrily left and ac- 
cused the regime of deliberate sabotage. Said 
Bunker in his cable to the White House: 

“A strong crosswind (at Quangtri) con- 
vinced the pilot that a landing would be 
dangerous. He went to the nearest field (at 
Dongha) nine miles away. No one was pres- 
ent to meet the candidates. A convoy sent 
from Qangtri arrived 15 minutes after they 
had left.” 

According to Bunker, the sensational in- 
cident was a combination of bad weather 
and poor planning, “combined with impa- 
tience and suspicion on the part of the 
(civilian) candidates.” 

Although Bunker did not again refer to 
this “suspicion” of the civilian candidates, 
that aspect of the presidential race in Viet- 
nam is worrying the Johnson Administra- 
tion perhaps more than anything else. 

They are worried less about proof of cam- 
paign discrimination and sabotage turning 
up before the Sept. 3 vote. What really con- 
cerns the White House is the prospect that if 
the Thieu-Ky ticket wins, as everyone as- 
sumes, defeated civilian candidates will then 
charge a vote steal and blacken the creden- 
tials of the new government. 

How dangerous this could become for the 
Johnson Administration was hinted at in the 
U.S. Senate last Friday. Two Administration 
Democrats—Sen. Stuart Symington of Mis- 
souri and Sen. John Pastore of Rhode Is- 
lJand—indicated their continued support of 
the U.S. commitment in Vietnam would de- 
pend on whether the election was clean or 
fraudulent. 

Thus the Administration is now making 
an all-out effort to convince American poli- 
ticians the election will be reasonably un- 
tainted. U.S. leaders have been pointing 
toward the election for more than a year as 
proof that South Vietnam is learning to gov- 
ern itself and has advanced far enough to 
trust the will of the people. 

If the defeated candidates in the Sept. 3 
election charge wholesale fraud and corrup- 
tion, the enormous political investment that 
the Johnson Administration has made in the 
election could be wiped out overnight. And 
that would further erode the waning sup- 
port that Mr. Johnson now has for his Viet- 
nam policy. 

Considering this backdrop, Bunker’s cable 
has deep significance. Nobody has a better 
reputation for integrity than senior diplomat 
Bunker to judge whether the Sept. 3 elec- 
tion is reasonably free and fair. Consequently, 
his strongly-worded message to the President 
was taken at the White House very seriously 
as evidence that the charges of corruption 
have been exaggerated. 

In Bunker’s words, it is grossly unfair to 
judge the Vietnam election campaign 
“against a standard of perfection which does 
not prevail even in the United States and 
which cannot reasonably be expected any- 
where, particularly in a nation at war 
without democratic experience and tradi- 
tions.” 

VIETNAM ELECTION: HONESTY’sS THE ISSUE 

(By Lee Lescaze) 

Satcon, August 15.—Since the initial cam- 
paign attempt of South Vietnam’s presiden- 
tial candidates ended in confusion nine days 
ago, the speeches and private statements of 
all candidates have centered on one issue— 
will the election be fair? 

At his press conference this morning, Tran 
Van Huong, the most respected civilian can- 
didate, threatened to withdraw from the race 
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if the government does not stop what he calls 
widespread misuse of power on behalf of the 
military ticket of generals Thieu and Ky. 

Withdrawal is the final weapon available 
to the civilian candidates. They are fully 
aware of the United States’ interest in the 
campaign and have been pleased by the pro- 
tests of U.S. legislators over events following 
the Aug. 6 incident in which the candidates 
were dropped off five miles from their audi- 
ence at Quangtri. 

The civilians are well aware that if Huong 
and others withdrew, Thieu and Ky would 
gain little stature from winning an election 
they have always been favored to win under 
any conditions. 

A withdrawal only by Huong, the candi- 
date who figures to run second to the military 
ticket, would strip the election result of much 
of its meaning. 

Like supporters of a football team that has 
lost a game while one of its players was in- 
jured, many Vietnamese would be prepared 
to argue that the result would be different if 
the contest were held a second time. 

But Huong carefully refused to be pinned 
down as to the circumstances under which 
he would withdraw. 

Having made his threat Huong seems con- 
tent to go along with the present campaign 
arrangements. He said he will go to Bienhoa 
15 miles from Saigon Wednesday for the be- 
lated start of the civilian candidates’ pro- 
vincial campaign tour. 

Even if Huong, and the several other can- 
didates who would probably imitate his with- 
drawal, stay in the race, they have succeeded 
in seriously discrediting the elections and 
possibly laying the ground for post-election 
protests assuming the military ticket wins. 

“To prove the election is honest now,” one 
observer said today, “Thieu and Ky would 
have to lose it.” 

No accurate assessment of how much pres- 
sure Thieu and Ky have applied through 
their agents and police in the provinces will 
ever be made. It is undeniable that such 
pressure exists in several places, but it takes 
various forms and it is difficult to document. 


FOREGONE RESULT 


Few independent observers have doubted 
that Thieu and Ky would win the election. 
It has been taken for granted that there 
would be some amount of pressure on voters 
and that the generals would win many votes 
from the armed forces, civil servants and 
from people who have seen only misfortune 
follow a change of government in Saigon. 

By concentrating their campaign speeches 
on attacks against Thieu and Ky, the civilian 
candidates have enlarged the already con- 
siderable number of people in Saigon who 
were never prepared to accept a Thieu-Ky 
victory as legitimately won. 

They have also damaged whatever chances 
the election had of being viewed as honest 
by the rest of the world, and have caused 
considerable controversy in Washington. 

“UMBRELLA” 

It is unclear why they have chosen this 
course. Since the initial reports of U.S. con- 
gressional protest reached Saigon last week, 
the civilians have seemed to be “using the 
United States as their umbrella,” in the 
words of one official. 

The civilians are unfamiliar with the 
American mission here, let alone with the 
temper in Washington, and they may have 
expected that the United States would listen 
to their protests and rush to their support. 

But the civilians, although they have been 
spoken of as a group throughout the last 
week, have remained united only in their 
criticism of the government. They have often 
been unable to agree among themselves on 
campaign procedure and certainly do not 
agree in their platforms. 

For some, like lawyer Truong Dinh Dzu, 
dentist Hoang Co Binh and physican Pham 
Huy Co, the campaign has been an opportu- 
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nity to make speeches, to be followed by re- 
to be important. 

The two senior candidates, Huong and 
Phan Khac Suu, both in their 60s, have often 
referred recently to their dignity. Huong, in 
particular, has stressed that the government 
has not treated him with courtesy. 

For whatever reason, there has been no 
civilian who has made an effort to reach the 
people despite whatever obstacles may exist. 
No civilian has gained stature since the cam- 
paign opened, although many in Saigon 
agree with their complaints against the gov- 
ernment. 

“If one of the candidates,” an observer 
said recently, “had started from 
Dongha to Quangtri after their plane landed 
there, if he had made it by foot or any 
means to talk to the people, he would have 
been a hero.” 

The campaign so far has produced no 
heroes. 


WASTE IN POVERTY PROGRAM 


Mr, CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, as evidence 
of terrific waste in the poverty program, 
I submit the following report of an inves- 
tigation made by the General Accounting 
Office on a building constructed in Leslie 
County, Ky., by an Office of Economic 
Opportunity grant, the total cost of 
which was approximately $65,000. Ac- 
cording to my information, the contrac- 
tor, the B. J. Equipment Co., of Athens, 

hio, retained ownership of the building. 

As it happens, I have visited this build- 
ing and have inspected it carefully. It is 
my opinion that it could have been built 
for $12,000 or less. Therefore, it would 
seem that the contractor made a tre- 
mendous profit on the erection of the 
building, possibly as much as $50,000. 
Upon completion of the construction of 
the building, it is reported that the lo- 
cal county poverty agency, with OEO ap- 
proval, rented the building from the 
contractor at a rental of $97 per day, 
Over $35,000 per year, which was also 
paid for out of OEO funds. 

Waste such as this, Mr. Speaker, in 
which OEO money does not filter down 
to the poor, was one of the many reasons 
why 52 percent of my constituents in 
Appalachia, in a recent questionnaire, 
voted against continuation of the poverty 
program. 

The article follows: 

[From the Courier-Journal & Times, Aug. 
13, 1967] 
RENTAL OF $97 a DAY For CLINIC IN LESLIE HIT 
BY U.S. AGENCY 
(By William Greider) 


WasHINGTON.—The General Accounting 
Office (GAO), Congress independent investi- 
gator, has concluded that an anti-poverty 
project in Leslie County, Kentucky, paa 
$97-a-day rent to house its medical clinic 
when it could have paid about $12. 

The GAO report, released yesterday by 5th 
Dist. Rep. Tim Lee Carter, who requested the 
investigation, said “questionable manage- 
ment decisions” were made when officials de- 
cided to pay $33,000 in annual rent so a con- 
tractor would construct a new portable build- 
ing for the clinic in Hyden, Ky. 
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Investigators reported that they found an- 
other suitable building in the town of 350 
which was available for rental at about 
$4,320 when the project started two years 
ago. The existing building was not so con- 
veniently located but would have offered 
more space, the report said. 

“We believe that in a community the size 
of Hyden a reasonable effort to locate avail- 
able space would have disclosed that the Mel- 
ton Building was available and consequently 
a less costly facility would have been ob- 
tained,” the report concluded. 

The investigators blamed officials at the 
local, state, and federal levels for sloppy man- 
agement procedures and said the rush to get 
the project under way in late 1965 led to the 
waste. 

The $97-a-day rent was revealed in a 
Courier-Journal story in April 1965. 

Rep. Carter said that early this year he 
asked the GAO to check out the charges of 
waste on the Leslie County project. He also 
has the agency checking out accusations 
against several community-action agencies 
in his Eastern Kentucky district. 

“I support the idea of helping the poor,” 
Carter said, “but, in so many cases the 
money isn’t doing what it's supposed to do.” 


OTHER PROBES NOT REVEALED 


In the Leslie County program, he said 
“Inadequate planning has caused much 
money to be wasted when it would have 
been better used if it had filtered down 
to the poor people themselves.” 

Carter would not reveal where the other 
GAO investigations are under way, but he 
said: “This program in Eastern Kentucky 
has been plagued by being run by people 
from outside the 5th District and outside 
Kentucky and they have received a large 
part of the money.” 

The congressman said he intends to vote 
for the anti-poverty legislation when it 
comes before the House but he wants to see 
it improved by amendments. 

The GAO report said local officials were 
under the impression they had to contract 
with an Athens, Ohio, firm, B. J. Equipment, 
for a portable building in order to get a 
quick start on the 

As it turned out, the new building was not 
ready for six months and the health clinic 
was started in other quarters at the county 
Health Department and at an unoccupied 
Presbyterian manse, the report noted. 

The clinic moved to the new building in 
the spring of 1966 and paid the high rent 
until the lease expired last December, The 
clinic is still located in the building but the 
contractor and the local anti-poverty agency 
have not been able to agree on a new rental 
scale. 

The GAO said the contractor insists that 
he lost money on the transaction and wants 
a rent of $828 a month or about $27 per day. 
The Leslie County Development Corp., which 
operates the program, has insisted on a rate 
of $350 a month with an option to buy the 
building for $12,000. 

The investigators traced a tangled series of 
misunderstandings and oversights at the 
local agency, the state Health Department 
and the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity 
which led to the contract dispute. 

NO COMPETITIVE BIDS TAKEN 

As an aside, the GAO noted that the local 
group arranged to rent additional space at 
the manse and acquired three surplus trail- 
ers from the General Services Administra- 
tion, but did not appear to be making full 
use of either the house or the trailers when 
investigators checked there in March. 

On the question of the portable building, 
the report said no competitive bids were 
taken on the project but two contractors in 
Louisville and another in Illinois would have 
been capable of handling the project. These 
three builders cited cost estimates of $8 to 
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$10 per square foot while the Ohio contrac- 
tor's cost was $20. 

“Procurement on a noncompetitive basis 
may be attractive because it is simpler and 
more expedient,” the report said. “But we 
believe that this form of procurement gen- 
erally results in higher prices, fosters and 
subsidizes inefficient and uneconomical 
practices in contractors, and violates the 
general principle that the maximum number 
of bidders practicable should have the op- 
portunity to compete for the business in goy- 
ernment-financed projects.” 


WHO IS BEHIND ANTI-SEMITISM IN 
AMERICA 


Mr, ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, reference has 
already been made by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON], to an 
alarming article that has appeared in 
the newspapers. The article reports anti- 
Semitic attacks leveled by the Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee. 

I was shocked by the allegations, and 
request that the article be printed for 
those who may have missed it: 

Jews EXPLOIT NEGROES, ARABS, SNCC CHARGES 
(By Jack Nelson) 

ATLANTA, August 14.—The Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee, which was 
supported by many Jews when it functioned 
as a civil rights organization, has assailed 
Zionism and accused Israelis of committing 
atrocities against Arabs. 

A two-page article on “the Palestine Prob- 
lem” in the current issue of SNCC's bi- 
monthly newsletter criticizes Jewish Amer- 
icans as well as Israelis. 

It links SNCC’s Black Nationalist policies 
with the Arabs’ plight, and both to a world- 
wide struggle of colored peoples against 
whites, It refers to “the Third World—Africa, 
Asia, Latin America, American Indians and 
all persons of African descent.” 

Photographs similar to those used by the 
Ku Klux Klan in its anti-Semitic attacks 
depict alleged Zionist atrocities. One which 
shows figures stooping with guns aimed at 
their backs, is captioned: “Gaza massacres, 
1956. Zionists lined up Arab victims and shot 
them in the back in cold blood. This is the 
Gaza Strip, Palestine, not Dachau .. .” 

The article accused the U.S. Government 
of working with Zionist groups “to support 
Israel so that America may have a toehold in 
that strategic Middle East location, thereby 
helping white America to control and exploit 
the rich oil deposits of the Arab nations.” 

Irwin Shulman, southern director of the 
Antidefamation League of B’nai B'rith, said 
today SNCC statements “follow the Arab and 
Soviet line so closely that it is almost incon- 
ceivable for anyone to believe them to be 
representative of any segment of American 
society. The extreme racism throughout is 
illustrative of SNCC’s philosophy 
that anything white is bad and that all that 
is nonwhite is good.” 

“While legitimate civil rights organiza- 
tions are doing all in their power to remain 
free from anti-Semitism,” Shulman said, 
the SNCC article and drawings leave no doubt 
as to a negative attitude and stereotypes of 
Jews. And this from an organization which 
has leaned heavily on the name of Andrew 
Goodman over the past few years.” 

(Goodman, a Jew, was one of three civil 
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rights workers murdered in Neshoba county, 
Miss., during SNCC’s 1964 summer activities. 
SNCC has frequently used his name as a 
martyr in soliciting for funds.) 

Ralph Featherstone, SNCC program di- 
rector, said “some might interpret what we 
say as anti-Semitic, but they can’t deny 
that it is the Jews who are doing the ex- 
ploiting of black people in the ghettos.” 

“They own the little corner groceries that 
gouge our people in the ghettos,” he said, 
“and there is a parallel between this and the 
oppression of Arabs by the Israelis.” 

Featherstone acknowledged that the source 
of some of SNCC’s material was Arab em- 
bassies. 


Just what the implications of this 
position might be is something on which 
Congress and the Nation should ponder. 


EX-NAVY PILOT CHARGES WASTE- 
FUL BOMBING IN VIETNAM 


Mr, ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, star- 
tling charges concerning wasteful bomb- 
ing expeditions by U.S. Navy pilots are 
made in a copyrighted article which ap- 
peared last night in my hometown news- 
paper, the Bay City Times. 

These allegations are very serious and 
I am asking the Armed Services Com- 
mittee to investigate. I feel Mr. Alex 
Waier, author of the charges, should be 
given an opportunity to reveal his facts 
to this committee. 

Our success in Vietnam should be based 
on effectiveness of our bombing sorties 
and not how many sorties are recorded. 

The article to which I refer follows, 
and I hope my colleagues will give it 
their serious consideration: 

PILOTS Lives WASTED 
(By David Miller, Howard Kohn and 
Karen Meyers) 

MipLanp.—An ex-Navy pilot says he and 
his squadron mates dropped their bombs in 
the seas off North Vietnam on useless mis- 
sions” ordered by commanders trying to 
amass combat records. 

“About a third of our ordnance was 
dumped in the water and that’s a conserva- 
tive estimate,” says Alex Wailer, 32, a sys- 
tems analyst at Dow Chemical Co. 

“We'd drop our bombs in a foggy area 
without the slightest idea if anything was 
there. We used to joke about it. We called 
them ‘tree strikes.“ 

Until last February, Waier was an A-1 
Skyraider pilot flying from the deck of the 
carrier Ticonderoga. 

A nine-year Navy veteran, Waier charges 
lives and planes are being lost because of a 
premium placed on intra-service rivalry. 

“The one that gripes the pilots most is 
when we were told that we were to beat the 
other carriers’ records on numbers of 
sorties, 

“It was common knowledge all the time I 
was aboard. One time our squadron com- 
mander actually got us in the wardroom and 
told us pointblank, ‘we’re out to beat the 
record of the (carrier) Enterprise.’ ” 

Waier says pilots responded to this pres- 
sure by expending huge amounts of bombs 
and rockets on little more than Vietnamese 
scenery. 
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He adds most of the pilots he knows are 
getting out of the services. Of the 25 men 
in his squadron, 21 had announced their in- 
tention to resign when Waier left the 
Ticonderoga. 

“We weren’t supposed to go on a hop with- 
out a minimum ceiling of 5,000 feet and five- 
mile visibility,” he continues. “Sometimes we 
knew the weather was bad. We even had 
weather planes up. But we launched aircraft 
anyway. 

“Then we’d zip up and down the coast 
and unload, or dump them in the water. 
That way the carrier would get credit for a 
sortie.” 

Waler charges his own roommate on the 
Ticonderoga was shot down on one of these 
meaningless missions. 

Waier says Vietnam is split into bombing 
zones and the U.S. Air Force “has South 
Vietnam.” The areas of responsibility some- 
times reduced combat effectiveness, he adds. 

“One day we saw a group of trucks run- 
ning (between the zones). We had planes 
looking at them and we couldn’t bomb. That 
was Air Force territory.” 

Except for the Hanoi and Haiphong areas, 
parts of which are bombing sanctuaries, there 
are few targets of value in North Vietnam, 
he claims. 

A lot of pilots objected risking their necks 
to drop a $2,000 bomb on a little bridge 
they'd put back together during the night. 

“There were times pilots would bomb the 
same railroad car 15 times in a month. Each 
time the bomb assessment was ‘target de- 
stroyed.’” 

Waler says “cratering” a road was also 
counted as a successful mission because 
pilots had nothing else to bomb and couldn’t 
return with live ordnance. 

“This was even encouraged by the senior 
officers on the ship,” he adds. They didn’t 
like to hear you didn’t drop them on any- 
thing. 

“Flight after flight dropped bombs on tar- 
gets that had been hit over and over again. 
And most of the squadron commanders didn’t 
have the guts to speak out against it.” 

Waier charges resignations of younger 
pilots have allowed “mediocrity” to creep into 
command. 

For debriefing purposes, he says, pilots 
would put down “suspected radar site” when 
pressed by knowing but agreeable intelli- 
gence officers. These bombs usually struck 
nothing but the heavy green foilage of the 
Vietnam countryside, Waier adds. 

Water, who flew more than 100 missions 
over Vietnam, says commanders also almost 
totally ignored the “lay down,” or rest order 
every eighth day in their eagerness to compile 
sorties records. 

“Junior officers don’t get to talk to re- 

porters,” he says. “We had newsmen on board, 
but we were told not to tell newspapermen 
anything. 
“If a reporter wanted to talk to a pilot, he 
was usually steered to the squadron execu- 
tive officer and maybe his wingman. And, of 
course, they could take disciplinary action 
against you if you did talk.” 

Waier says he “went to Vietnam as a 
hawk,” but that “no pilot really thinks we're 
in Vietnam to save democracy for the South 
Vietnamese. 

“Most think it’s a staging area in case of 
war with Red China.” 

He adds this lack of candor also embitters 
pilots. He says most fliers would feel the con- 
flict more worthwhile if this were the stated 
objective. 

“I'm not anti-Vietnam War, but I’m against 
the way it’s being conducted. The troops are 
doing a real fine job, and I'd go right back 
and fly missions to protect them. But the 
way we're doing it, it’s such a waste.” 

Waler, married and the father of two, is a 
1953 graduate of Saginaw Arthur Hill High 
School and attended the University of Mich- 
igan before entering the Navy's cadet 
program. 
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WHITE HOUSE STATEMENT RE- 
FLECTS ON SEATTLE NEGRO 
LEADERSHIP 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Petty] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, an impru- 
dent remark attributed to a representa- 
tive of the administration has been 
brought to my attention. A White House 
representative is said to have told the 
Central Area Motivation Program Cen- 
ter in Seattle that Seattle was not a 
favored recipient of certain Federal 
funding and Federal concern because 
Seattle’s Negroes are “contented.” 

This came to my attention in a letter 
from the Center in Seattle, and I find 
this administration attitude distressing. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason Seattle has 
had no violent racial trouble is because of 
the leadership demonstrated by the Ne- 
groes themselves. There are problems, as 
there are in every large American city, 
but rather than working on slogans, 
speeches, and appeals to emotion, Seat- 
tle Negroes have gone to the sources of 
the problems, along with Seattle Mayor 
J. D. Braman and Washington Gov. 
Daniel J. Evans. 

I am proud of the work performed by 
the Negro and white leadership in Seat- 
tle, and in the State of Washington. And, 
I am perplexed by the intemperate and 
confusing remarks of a White House 
visitor who feels there is no concern un- 
less we are in civil disorder. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the letter from the Cen- 
tral Area Motivation Program Center in 
Seattle in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The letter follows: 

CENTRAL AREA MOTIVATION PROGRAM, 
Seattle, Wash., August 11, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS PELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: The city of Seattle had a visitor 
from a White House office in Washington, 
D.C., recently, who stated in the course of 
discussion on a variety of subjects that 
Seattle was not a favored recipient of cer- 
tain federal and federal concern 
because Seattle’s Negroes are “contented.” 

This statement both concerned and angered 
us at CAMP, and we feel it is necessary that 
you understand the true facts—if you do 
share the speaker's sentiments. We are proud 
of the fact that, to date, Seattle has not 
experienced a major riot or racially-inspired 
domestic upheaval. The reasons for this, 
however, lie not in the docile mood of the 
Seattle Negro, but rather in the kind of 
leadership and programs developed in the 
Central Area community. There have been 
civil rights demonstrations and activities 
which have mobilized the Negro community 
in constructive acts to achieve dignity and 
justice, and while the response of government 
and business to these activities generally fell 
short of our aims, the activity and the direc- 
tion toward change, the engagement of people 
led to a feeling among Negroes in Seattle that 
we could “overcome” without violence. 

The essential ingredient here was that 
Negroes had leadership that worked on pro- 
gram and strategies of change rather than 
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working on slogans, speeches and appeals to 
emotion. 

In short, we feel intense chagrin that the 
reaction to these constructive efforts would 
be interpreted as contentment on the part 
of Negroes. If you had been in Seattle during 
the past two weeks, you would have been 
caught up in the fear and panic that rumors 
of a potential riot evoked. The riot has not 
occurred as yet; it has not occurred because 
the Negro community met and developed 
constructive program to present to local 
government and to which, fortunately, local 
government paid tentative heed. 

If Washington truly assesses communities 
along the criteria suggested by our visitor 
from a White House office, then indeed Seattle 
Negroes should have had their riot, and 
Seattle taken its place among those cities to 
whom attention is paid. We would suggest 
that representatives and senators visit Seat- 
tle, and find out what our strategies and pro- 
grams are so that the lessons learned here 
can be shared with other cities in other 
states. 

Yours sincerely, 
WALTER R, HUNDLEY, 
Executive Director, CAMP-Center. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE FRESH 
AIR ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1967 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Kurrerman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 


I have introduced the Fresh Air Assist- 
ance Act of 1967. My bill arranges for 
Federal financial assistance to private 
nonprofit organizations, which provide 
needy children with summer camp va- 
cations. The bill is an innovation in Fed- 
eral welfare assistance programs. 

Throughout the United States there 
are many groups who have voluntarily 
assumed the responsibility of solving one 
of the most pressing problems in the 
ghetto areas of our cities—the restless- 
ness and boredom resulting from under- 
privileged children using our asphalt 
streets as their only summer play- 
ground.“ 


The Fresh Air Fund * is a perfect exam- 
ple of a successful summer camp pro- 
gram. The Fresh Air Fund is a nonsec- 
tarian welfare organization that has pro- 
vided 961,388 free vacations to New York 
City’s slum children. The fund accepts 

of every faith, race, and na- 
tionality—the only criterion is that the 
children lack the financial means neces- 
sary for a summer vacation. When the 
New York Herald Tribune ceased pub- 
lishing in 1966, the New York Times took 
up editorial support for the program. 

In 1966, it raised $606,251.93 from 
16,634 individual contributors. The fund 
pays for transportation to and from the 
city, in addition to the expenses incurred 
in providing a 2-week stay at a camp- 
site with facilities constructed by the 
fund. In addition to the 2,468 children 
that will attend the seven camps on the 


1See list of summer camps in the New 
York area at end of statement. 

3 Formerly known as the New York Herald 
Tribune Fresh Air Fund. 
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fund’s 3,000-acre Sharpe Reservation 
this year, 12,275 free vacations will be 
given to boys and girls in the homes of 
host families in about 2,200 friendly 
towns. Under this friendly town pro- 
gram the children are invited for 2- 
week periods to be guests in private 
homes in communities away from the 
crowded city. The fund pays transporta- 
tion and insurance while the friendly 
town families contribute the cost of 
food, lodging, and often clothing, medical 
costs, and incidentals. 

The legislation I have introduced today 
provides for the disbursement of $5 mil- 
lion annually by the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, in assisting organizations similar to 
the Fresh Air Fund throughout the Na- 
tion. The aid would be given directly to 
these organizations provided that no 
group receives Federal money in excess 
of one-third of the amount raised from 
their private contributors. Thus, the bill 
will also serve as an incentive for these 
private groups to raise more money from 
their individual and corporate con- 
tributors. 

The bill also authorizes the Secretary 
to conduct a study to determine how 
many of these private organizations ac- 
tually exist in the Nation, the amount of 
money raised annually, and the number 
of needy children affected. Presently, Mr. 
Speaker, there is no nationwide organiza- 
tion which performs this vital informa- 
tion-gathering function. My bill would 
establish a Federal clearinghouse where 
information could be obtained and co- 
ordinated for multiple purposes. 

It would determine, for example, the 
actual reach and accomplishment of 
these programs, the methods of raising 
funds by private campaigning, the num- 
ber and location of possible campsites, 
and other relevant data. The information 
would be available to assist these organi- 
zations, thus providing them with insight 
and the answers necessary for running a 
successful vacation schedule. 

In the past, allocation of Federal funds 
to a public agency has served as a com- 
mendable aid to the underprivileged 
child. However, the President’s Council 
on Youth Opportunity informs me that 
camping programs for the underprivi- 
leged, although providing enriching ex- 
periences for the children, are too costly 
to be attempted on a full-scale basis. 
Under some community action pro- 
grams, private nonprofit camping or- 
ganizations have received Federal funds 
as a delegate agency. However, due to the 
fact that CAP agencies have multiprob- 
lem-solving programs to operate, activ- 
ities involving camping programs have 
been slight. My bill is not a substitute 
plan for existing Federal programs. In- 
stead, it solicits the private sector to sup- 
plement the Federal funds expended for 
camping programs on a 2-to-1 ratio. The 
funds of existing Federal programs are 
characteristically allocated to a public, 
local agency. My bill allocates funds to a 
private organization. My procedure, I be- 
lieve, is a necessary addition to the al- 
ready established Federal programs. 

I feel, Mr. Speaker, that it is time for 
the Federal Government to actively pur- 
sue a path which would involve the pri- 
vate sector of our Nation in a more active 
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role than that which it has previously 
taken. The possibilities of this bill are 
numerous. For example, a group of citi- 
zens in a small community could raise 
funds to send some of the underprivi- 
leged children in their area to a private 
camp. The Government would match the 
funds up to one-third. The local citizens 
would be receiving incentive through 
Federal assistance, while the child would 
spend part of the summer with compan- 
ions from various different socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds, learning camping 
skills and having the refreshing experi- 
ences which camp life brings. 

As I pointed out with respect to the 
camp safety bill, H.R. 10628, which I 
introduced on June 7, 1967, there are 
now some 15,000 day, resident, and travel 
camps in the United States providing for 
some 6 million campers. The parents of 
that many children must be right in de- 
termining that camps can build sound 
minds in a healthy body. 

On July 19 this body passed an anti- 
riot bill, but we must concentrate our 
efforts on establishing the necessary pro- 
grams to alleviate the causes of these 
riots, and eliminating the conditions 
which breed chaos, poverty, and destruc- 
tion in our cities. 

There follows a list of overnight camps 
available for New York City’s needy 
children—including camp placement and 
referrals: 

Albany houses (See Stuyvesant Commu- 
nity Center). 

Albert B. Hines, Camp (See Madison Square 
Boys’ Club). 

All Angels Church (See Incarnation Camp). 

All Saints Church (See Incarnation Camp). 

All Souls’ Church Camp: 

Office, 88 St Nicholas Ave, Man 10026 
[MO 3-4514] Rey Clifford S Lauder, exec dir.: 
Camp, Parksville, NY 12768 [Liberty 1247 WI. 
Two 2-week periods for boys, 8-17 years. Two 
2-week periods for girls, 8-17 years. July 
5-Aug. 28. Complete outdoor summer pro- 
gram. 


Alpine Scout Camp (See Greater New York 
Councils, Boy Scouts of America). 

American Board of Missions to the Jews, 
Inc.: 236 W 72 St, Man 10023 [EN 2-7201] 
Harold B Pretlove, exec sec; Daniel Fuchs, 
missionary sec. 

Camp Tel-Hai, Honey Brook, Pa 19344. For 
boys and girls of the classes conducted by 
the American Board of Missions to the Jews. 

American Ethical Union (See Encampment 
for Citizenship) . 

American Foundation for the Blind, Inc.: 
15 W 16 St, Man 10011 [WA 4-0420] M Robert 
Barnett, exec dir.; Rest-Haven, Monroe, NY 
10950. A vacation center for blind women, 
18-60, who are in good health and who can- 
not afford a paid summer resort. June-Sept. 
Capacity 30. Free. 

American Legion Children’s Camp of New 
York Country, Inc.: Office, 238 William St., 
Man 10038 [WO 2-4044]. 

Camp Roosa Gap, Sullivan Co., N.Y. For 
needy boys and girls of New York City, 8-12 
years. Boys in July; girls in Aug. Nonsectar- 
ian. Transportation by bus. Program includes 
swimming, hiking, crafts, dramatics, nature 
study, cook-outs, and pioneering. Capacity 
80. Stay 2 weeks. Free. 

American Youth Hostels, Inc.: 14 W 
Eighth St. Man 10011 [GR 6-5680] Frank 
D Cosgrove, exec dir.: Purpose: to develop 
healthy, happy, self-reliant, well-informed, 
community-minded and world-minded citi- 


The New York Times, in an editorial of 
July 24, 1967, page 24, endorsed this bill and 
the Senate bill, S. 1473, by Senator Ribicoff. 
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zens; and to further good will among people 
of all lands. Provides, especially for youth, 
the inexpensive, educational, and recrea- 
tional, outdoor travel opportunities of hos- 
teling—primarily by bicycle and on foot 
along scenic forest trails and byways, and 
to places of historic and cultural interest in 
America and abroad. 

Andree Clark, Camp (See Girl Scout Coun- 
cil of Greater New York). 

Anita, Camp (see Herald Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund). 

Apache Circle (see Jubilee Youth). 

Associated Cardiac Leagues, Inc.: 1 Union 
Sq W Man 10003 [WA 9-8055]: Sprout 
Lake Camp, Verbank, NY, 12585. Maury 
Antine, exec dir.: For girls and boys, 8-15 
years, with organic heart disease in the IB, 
ITB, IC, and IIO classifications. Nonsec- 
tarian and interracial. Referrals through 
cardiac clinics and private physicians. 

Associated YM-YWHA'S of Greater New 
York: 33 W 60 St, Man 10023 [PL 7-0920] 
Irving Brodsky, gen dir.: Camp Poyntelle- 
Ray Hill, Poyntelle, Pa 18454, New York of- 
fice: 33 W 60 St. Man 10023 [CO 5-0616] 
Ethel Abrams, camp dir.: Boys, 8-14; girls, 
8-13. Three 3-week periods. 

Camp Ella Fohs, New Milford, Conn 06776. 
New York office: East Tremont YM-YWHA, 
1926-30 Crotona Pkwy, Bronx 10460 [LU 
9-4200] Harry D Katz camp dir.: Boys and 
girls, 8-12 years. Three 3-week periods. Sen- 
ior Citizens Camp. Men and women. Five 2- 
week trips. 

Association for the Advancement of Blind 
Children, Inc, 520 Fifth Ave, Man 10036 
[MU 2-5844; LA 5-6983] Mrs Selma Shen- 
kin, pres.; Grants to residential or day camps 
for blind, emotionally disturbed children. 
Also funds for special counselors or staff for 
& child accepted into a camp for sighted 
children, 

Association for the Help of Retarded Chil- 
dren, New York City Chapter (See in this 
section Day). 

Association of Jewish Sponsored Camps, 
Inc., 31 Union Sq W. Man 10003 [AL 5-3722] 
Marcus Rothman, exec dir.; Jewish Camp 
Application Bureau. Information about and 
referral to camps operated by Jewish spon- 
sored social agencies and organizations. Pro- 
fessional consultation available year round 
for discussion of plans to meet individual 
needs for camping and related services in 
New York and neighboring states. 

Baptist Fresh Air Home Society, The, 297 
Park Ave S. Man 10010 [AL 4-0880] Rev 
Angus C Hull, th d, exec sec; Rev S Soto 
Fontänez, dir of camping; Old Oak Camp, 
Poughquag, NY 12570 [914: PA 4-5285]; 
primarily for Baptist underprivileged chil- 
dren, 8-12 years, but some others accepted. 
Med exam required. recommenda- 
tions from physician will be noted. Resident 
registered nurse and dietitian. Stay 11 days. 
Capacity 75. 

Barryville Camp (See Mel-Met Camps). 

Bicycle Tours (See Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association). 

Big Brothers, Inc., 223 E 30 St, Man 10016 
[MU 6-2042] Howard A Kieval, exec dir; 
Robert M Pattison, social service dir.; limited 
to boys enrolled in Big Brothers, as integral 
part of total program. Camp referrals for 
boys 10-16 years of age. Camp stay 2 weeks 
or more. Examination by qualified physician 
required. Registration fee $5. 

Bishop McDonnell Vacation Camp (See 
Society of St Vincent de Paul in the Diocese 
of Brooklyn, Long Island, New York). 

Bliss, Camp (See Herald Tribune Fresh Air 


Fund). 

Bohatom, Camp Augustine 
Church). 

Bowdoin Boys’ Camp (See Children's Aid 
Society). 

Boy Scouts (See Greater New York Coun- 
cils, Boy Scouts of America). 


Boys’ Athletic League, Inc., 51 E 42 St, Man 
10017 [OX 7-0947] Willard L Kauth, dir.: 


(See St. 
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Camp Kirby, RFD, Stony Point, NY 10980. 
Fred Levine, dir. Leadership camp. 

Camp Kiwago, Upper Twin Lake, Central 
Valley, NY 10917 [914: WA 8-6730] Robert 
G Brandt, dir. Capacity 96. 

Camp La-No-Wa, Barnes Lake, Central Val- 
ley, NY 10917 [914: WA 8-6759] George 
Meyers, dir. Capacity 75. 

Camp Orenda, Lake Massawippa, Central 
Valley, NY 10917 [914: WA 8-6754] Raymond 
Weinberg, dir. Capacity 85. 

Camp Sebago, Lake Skenonto, Bear Moun- 
tain, NY 10911 [914: EL 1-9846] Sal Romano, 
dir. Capacity 100. 

Camp Wakonda, RFD 1, Stony Point, NY 
10980. Fred Levine, dir. Day camp and over- 
night camp for boys and girls 8-16 years. 

Boys Brotherhood Republic of New York, 
Inc., 290 E Third St, Man 10009 [CA 8-4433] 
Ralph Hittman, exec dtr.; Camp Wabenaki, 
Lake Stahahe, Southfields, NY 10975 [914: 
EL 1-2285]. Capacity 120 boys, 7-16 years. In- 
terracial, nonsectarian, diversified outdoor 
program; emphasis on leadership training. 
Low-income families; fees based on ability 
to pay. 

Boys’ Club of New York, the, 287 E 10 St, 
Man 10009 [GR 7-8177] Robert T Olson, exec 
dir.; Camp Harriman, East Jewett, NY 12424. 
Andrew Korothy, dir; Adm through main 
office. Nurse, physician on call. For members 
only, 8-14 years. Capacity 1,200 a season. 
Rates vary.; Camp Tabor (Caddy Camp), 
Fishers Island, NY 11943. Frank Skokan, dir.; 
For members only, 14-18 years. Capacity 100. 

Boys Harbor, Inc., Office, 545 Fifth Ave., 
Man 10017[OX 17-5846]. Camp, East Hamp- 
ton, LI 11937. Warner Griffin camp dir.; For 
boys 8-16 years, specially referred by the 
courts, churches, community agencies, from 
diverse ethnic and religious groups, high 
hazard areas, and multi-problem families. 
Field workers in constant touch with them 
throughout the year. July-Aug, 8-week 
period. Capacity 75. No fee. 

Brady, Camp (See Girl Scout Council of 
Greater New York). 

Bronx House-Emanuel Camps, Inc., Office, 
990 Pelham Pkwy S, Bronx 10461 [TA 8-8952] 
Aaron Mitrani, dir.; Camps, Copake, NY 
12516. Children’s Camp. Boys 8-14 years, ca- 
pacity 154; girls 8-13 years, capacity 147. 
Stay 3 weeks. July-Aug. Fees on sliding scale. 
Referrals accepted from treatment agencies 
and group-work centers; reports written on 
request; Counselor-in-training Program. For 
20 girls 16-17 years. Stay 9 weeks. Fee $400. 
Work Camp Program. For 15 boys 15-16, and 
15 girls, 14-15 years. Stay 9 weeks. Fee $400. 
A camp is also maintained for older people. 
(See in section Aged: Recreation). 

Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service and 
Children’s Aid Society; 285 Schermerhorn St, 
Bklyn 11217 [TR 5-0710]. Dept for the Han- 
dicapped. Jewell K. Phillips, dir.; Shelter Is- 
Iland Camp, Shelter Island, LI 11964. For 
blind women and physically handicapped 
men and women, Open summer months. Adm 
through Jewell K. Phillips, dir. 

Brooklyn YWCA (See Young Women’s 
Christian Association of Brooklyn). 

Brownsville-Van Dyke Community Center: 
330 Powell St, Bklyn 11212 [HY 5-6650] John 
D Morrison, exec dir. Sponsored by the New 
York City Board of Education, Bureau of 
Community Education. Camp Placement Di- 
vision. Registration in April and May for the 
Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund and other 
agencies. Two weeks. No fees. 

Buckskin Stockade (See Jubilee Youth). 

Burrwood (See in section Aged: Homes 
under listing Industrial Home for the Blind). 

CYO (See Catholic Youth Organization of 
the Archdiocese of New York). 

Caddy Camp (See Boys’ Club of New York: 
Camp Tabor). 

Calvary and St Cyprian’s Episcopal Church, 
962 Bushwick Ave, Bklyn 11221 [GL 3-3764]. 
Mountain View Camp, Haines Falls, NY 
12436. Rev Edward B Beckles, exec dir; Rev 
John A Richards, camp dir. For boys and 
girls 5-16 years. Area 134 sq acres. Season 10 
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weeks. Capacity 150, Fee $30 per week. Visit- 
ing Sun. Apply to exec dir. An area and 
‘building available to adults who are desirous 
of spending a vacation, 

Camp: In the case of camps with names 
other than those of their sponsoring orga- 
nizations, the name, not “Camp,” is listed 
as a cross reference, e.g., Klwago, Camp (See 
Boys’ Athletic League).“ 

Camp and Outing YMCA (See Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Greater New York). 

Camp Dineen: Office, 122 E 22 St, Man 
10010 [OR 7-5000] Msgr Philip J Murphy, 
supervising dir.; Camp, New Paltz, NY 12561. 
For boys 8-14 years. July-Aug. Stay 2 weeks, 
$40. Capacity 150. 

Camp Hurley, Inc.: Office, 1 Union Sq W, 
Man 10001 [WA 4-7443]. Camp, Ra, Kingston, 
NY 12401. Merrill Youkeles, dir.; Boys 9-16 
years; girls 8-16 years. Three 3-week trips. 
Capacity 200. Sliding scale up to $168. 

Camp Isabella Freedman of Connecticut, 
Inc.: Office, 1395 Lexington Ave, Man 10028 
[TR 6-2074]. Camp, Falls Village, Conn 
06031 [203: TA 4-5991] Charles Berland, dir.; 
For adults 55 years and over, three 2-week 
trips; for teen-age girls 1212-151% years, two 
3-week trips. Off-season weekends through- 
out the year for young adults, 18-28 years, 
and family groups. Sliding scale of fees. 

Camp Louemma, Inc., Office, 89-47 163 St, 
Jamaica, LI 11432 [OL 8-7272] Byrd Drucker 
exec dir.; Camp, Glenwood, NJ 07418. For 
boys and girls, 8-15 ½ years, of low-income 
families of Queens and Nassau counties. 
Three 3-week trips. Fee according to ability 
to pay. 

Camp Loyaltown, Inc., New York City 
Office, 1440 Broadway, Man 10018 [WI 7- 
7876] Hyman L. Flechner, dir.; Camp, Hunter, 
NY 12442. Boys 7-13 years. Three 3-week 
camping periods. Agency scholarship rates 
on agency referrals. 

Camp Madison-Felicia, Inc., Office, 1 Union 
Sq W. Rm 701, Man 10003 [OR 5-5710]. 
Camp, Putnam Valley, NY 10579. Sol Press, 
dir. Boys and girls 7-12. July-Aug. Three 3- 
week trips. Capacity 100. Work camp for 
girls and boys, 16-17 years. Serves recognized 
social agencies; some direct referrals. Winter 
facilities for special program in cooperation 
with New York City Youth Board. 

Camp Moonbeam Association, Inc., Office, 
31 Union Sq W, Man 10003 [CI 6-9761]. 
Camp Moonbeam, Putnam Valley, NY 10579. 
Walter-John Kazeka, dir.; Boys 7-13 years; 
girls 7-12 years (at time of adm). Three 3- 
week periods. Simple dietary laws observed. 
Rates, sliding scale adjusted on individual 
basis, fare, and laundry linens included. 
Scholarship funds available. 

Camp Rainbow, Inc., Office, 33 W 60 St, 
Man 10023 [JU 6-2900]. Camp, Croton-on- 
Hudson, NY 10521 [914: CR 1-4291] Meyer 
Rabban, dir.; For emotionally disturbed boys 
and girls 6-11 years. Stay 8 weeks. July 2- 
Aug 27. Capacity 66. Fee based on ability to 
pay. Referrals accepted from social agencies 
only. 

Camp Sussex, Inc., Office, 1140 Broadway, 
Man 10001 [MU 3-8528]. Camp, Sussex, NJ 
07461. Martin Silverman, exec dir.; For un- 
derprivileged boys and girls from lowest in- 
come families, 7-12. July—Sept. Stay 3 weeks. 
Dietary laws observed. Resident physician 
and nurses. Capacity 400. Free, including 
transportation and clothing. 

Camp Vacamas Association, Inc., 31 Union 
Sq W, Man 10003 [WA 9-8105] Irving Topal, 
exec dir; Mrs Judith E Heyman, admin assoc. 
Camp Vacamas, Butler, NJ 07405. Boys and 
girls 8-14 years. Stay 2 or 3 weeks. For chil- 
dren from low income families, Resident 
physician and nurses. Simple dietary laws 
observed. Capacity 280. Special arrangements 
with referral agencies. Limited number of 
direct applications with fees based on abil- 
ity to pay. 

Camp Williams, 1133 Broadway, Man 10010 
[CH 3—1648] Irwin Schlussel, pres. Camp, 20 
Road 306, Suffern, NY 10901. Camp for un- 
derprivileged children, 8-12 years. Three 
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groups of children, 60 boys and 60 girls at 
one time. Exam by physicians. Rates $72 for 
3 weeks, to be paid by agencies or by rela- 
tives who send the children. 

Carola, Camp (See New York Philan- 
thropic League, UOTS). 

Catholic Camp Association, Inc., 322 E 22 
St, Man 10010 [OR 17-5000]. Camp Hayes, 

„NX 12739. John T Ryan, res dir. 
Boys 8-15 years. Exam by physician. Capacity 
325. Rates $55 for 2 weeks. 

Catholic Charities, Diocese of Brooklyn, 
191 Joralemon St, Bklyn 11201 [TR 5-—0800]. 
Family Division. Free vacation homes pro- 
gram for needy children. Italian Board of 
Guardians. Camp IBG (see separate listing 
under Italian Board of Guardians). 

Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of 
New York, 122 E 22 St, Man 10010 [OR T- 
5000] Helene Corrigan, dir Free Camp Care 
Dept. General information regarding free 
camp care for Catholic children. 

Catholic Settlement Association of Brook- 
lyn, Inc., The Doctor White Memorial Catho- 
lic Settlement, 237 Front St., Bkiyn 11201 
[TR 65-8802] Sr Thomas Marie, exec dir.; 
Places children in summer camps and pri- 
vate homes in coordination with the Herald 
Tribune Fresh Air Fund and Catholic Chari- 
ties, Diocese of Brooklyn. 

Catholic Youth Organization of the Arch- 
diocese of New York, 122 E 22 St. Man 10010 
[OR 17-5000]. Camps, Putnam Valley, NY 
10579. Ages: 8-14 years; rates: $37 for 2 
weeks. CYO Girls Camp. Ursula Mannle, dir. 
Capacity 140. CYO Boys Camp. W. Dennis 
Healey, dir. Capacity 200. 

Center for Education in Democracy (See 
Encampment for Citizenship). 

Child Service League, Inc., 92-32 Union 
Hall St. Jamaica, LI 11433 [AX 7-7300] 
Samuel C. Weir, exec. dir.; Turkey Mountain 
Camp, Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 10598. Out- 
door group living. Coed. 11-14 years. Leader- 
ship Corps for boys and girls, 15-18; 
for development of group leaders. Camp 
Placement. Maintains camp placement serv- 
ice for children of Queens. 

Children’s Aid Society, the, 105 E 22 St., 
Man 10010 [GR 5-3640] John H. Dreasen, 
dir. County Branches. Maintains three camps, 
integrating children 5-16 years from all 
neighborhoods. Grouped by age: 5-10 years 
chiefly at Bowdoin and Vanderbilt camps. 
Bowdoin Boys’ Camp, New Hamburg, N.Y. 
12560. Vanderbilt Girls’ Camp, New Ham- 
burg, N.Y. 12560. 

Wagon Road Camp for Handicapped Chil- 
dren, Chappaqua, N.Y. 10514. Wallkill Camp, 
New Paltz, N.Y. 12561. 

Christian Herald Association, the, 27 E 
39 St. Man 10016 [MU 6-0712]. Mont Lawn, 
The Children’s Home, Bushkill, Pa. 18324 
1717: LU 8-6618] Cal Gertsen, dir.; Hubert 
Mott, consultant, All-year camping program 
for underprivileged boys and girls, 7-11 
years. Refer through agencies only. Stay 3 
weeks in summer; weekends and vacation 
periods during fall, winter, and spring. Inter- 
denominational and interracial. Resident 
nurses. Physician on call. Physical health 
exam required. Capacity 200 in summer. 
Facilities for groups—up to 20—during fall, 
winter, and spring. Emphasis during these 
months on underprivileged, handicapped, 
and those groups for whom few facilities are 
available in the summer. No charge at any 
time. 

Long House, the Continuation SPP, 
Hillsboro, N.H. 03244 [603: 464-3906] 
Gertsen, dir.; Hubert Mott, consultant. 2 
summer camping program. Registration by 
invitation only for boys and girls age 14 
years and up who have previously stayed at 
Mont Lawn Camp. 

Christodora House, 86 E First St, Man 10009 
[OR 3-5453] Stephen Slobadin, exec dir. 
Northover Camp, Bound Brook, NJ 08805 
201: EL 6-3018]. For boys and girls 6-12 
ee July and Aug. Stay 3 weeks. Capacity 
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Church of All Nations and Neighborhood 
House (See New York City Society of the 
Methodist Church). 

Church of the Good Shepherd (See Incar- 
nation Camp). 

Church of the Incarnation (See Incarna- 
tion Camp). 

Clark, Camp (See Girl Scout Council of 
Greater New York: Camp Andree Clark). 

Clear Pool Camp (See Madison Square 
Boys’ Camp). 

Cliff Villa (See New York City Society of 
the Methodist Church). 

Coler, Camp (See Herald Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund). 

Community Church of New York, the, 40 
E 35 St, Man 10016 [MU 3-4988]. The Home- 
stead, RFD 1, Crafts, NY (PO: Carmel, NY 
10512) Rev. Richard D. Leonard, minister of 
education. Family camp. June 23—July 7. 
Adults, $30 weekly; children 6-14, $15 
weekly; children under 6, $8 weekly. Two 
3-week jr-high youth camp periods. July 8- 
28; July 29-Aug 18. $135 per period, One 
2-week senior-high youth camp. Aug. 19- 
Sept 1. $70. 

Community Witness (See New York Bap- 
tist City Society). 

Cooperative Council of Jewish Welfare Or- 
ganizations (See Educational Alliance). 

Cummings Campgrounds (See Educational 
Alliance). 

Cummings Village (See Educational Alli- 
ance: Camp Edalia, Cummings Village, and 
Camp Leah). 

Dineen, Camp (See Camp Dineen). 

Divine Providence Foundation (See Insti- 
tue of Franciscan Missionaries of Mary). 

Doctor White Memorial Catholic Settle- 
ment (See Catholic Settlement Association of 
Brooklyn). 

East New York Young Men's and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association (See in this sec- 
tion Day). 

East Side House, Inc., Central Offices, 337 
Alexander Ave, Bronx 10454 [MO 5-5250] Mrs. 
Grace Gosselin Lindquist, Carleton R. Lind- 
quist, assoc dirs.; Mill Brook Center, 201 St 
Anns Ave, Bronx 10454 [LU 5-1254]. Stepney 
Camp, Botsford Conn. 06464. John McGinn, 
dir.; Girls, 6-13; boys, 7-15, members given 
preference. Stay: girls, 3 weeks; boys, two 2- 
week trips. Capacity 80. Rates $10 weekly. 
Aging men and women at close of camp sea- 
son. Capacity 35. Two weeks without fee. 

Echo Hill Farm (See Henry Street Settle- 
ment). 

Edalia Camp (See Educational Alliance). 

Edgewater Créche and Rethmore Home 
Camp (See Episcopal Mission Society in the 
Diocese of New York). 

Educational Alliance, Inc., The, 197 E 
Broadway, Man 10002 [GR 5-6200]. Israel and 
Leah Cummings Campground, Brewster, NY 
10509. Jack Kamaiko, dir. For aged, mothers, 
fathers, and children 3-15 years. Four 2- 
week trips and one 3-week trip for aged; one 
3-week trip for mothers and children; three 
2-week trips for families. Two resident RNS. 
Sliding scale of fees based on family income. 

The Cooperative Council of Jewish Wel- 
fare Organizations co-sponsors vacations for 
Jewish aged. Leadership and counselor train- 
ing programs for adolescents. 

Camp Edalia, Cummings Village, and 
Camp Leah, Lake Tiorati, Bear Mountain, 
NY 10911 Sam Goldstein, dir.; Girls and boys, 
8-1214 years, Three 3-week trips. Resident 
doctor and RN. Sliding scale of fees based on 
family income. Coed, 13-1514 years; two 1- 
month trips; special leadership training, 
girls 16 years. (See also Surprise Lake Camp 
of the Educational Alliance and Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association.) 

Elko Lake Camps for Boys and Girls (See 
Episcopal Mission Society in the Diocese of 
New York). 

Elko Lake Pioneer Camp (See Episcopal 
Mission Society in the Diocese of New York). 

Ella Fohs, Camp (See Associated YM- 
YWHA’s of Greater New York). 
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Emanuel Camps (See Bronx House-Eman- 
uel Camps). 

Encampment for Citizenship, 2 W 64 St, 
Man 10023 [SU 7-2714] Saal D Lesser, exec. 
dir. Sponsored by the American Ethical 
Union. For young men and women, 18-23 
years. Nonprofit, nonsectarian, nonpolitical, 
educational organization for citizenship edu- 
cation in the principles and practices of 
democracy, Six weeks during July and Aug; 
120 campers in New York, 80 in Puerto Rico. 
Program for 80 campers, 15-17 years, at the 
Center for Education in Democracy in Cali- 
fornia. Adm Committee selects on basis of 
leadership potential. Fees: $400 for 6 weeks 
plus own travel; $450 plus own travel for 
younger age group. 

Episcopal Mission Society in the diocese 
of New York, 38 Bleeker St, Man 10012 [WO 
6-2960] Formerly The New York Protestant 
Episcopal City Mission Society. William 
Houtz, camp dir; William Kestner, regr. 

Camps, Parksville, NY 12768. Nonsectarian; 
religious emphasis. Physician on call; resi- 
dent nurses. Rates dependent on need. Edge- 
water Créche and Rethmore Home Camp. 
Capacity 102 children, 6-8 years. Elko Lake 
Camps for boys and girls. Capacity 260, 9-14 
years. Elko Lake Pioneer Camp. Primitive 
camping. Capacity 40, 14-15 years. 

Felicia, Camp (See Camp Madison-Felicia) . 

Five Points Mission (Old Brewery). 69 
Madison St, Main 10002 [CO 7-6464] Rev 
Robert E. Rhodes, pastor-dir.; Olmstead Fresh 
Air Camp, Cornwall-on-Hudson, NY 12520. 
Children 9-17. July-Aug. 

Fohs, Camp (See in section Vacation Serv- 
ices: Overnight under listing Associated 
YM-YWHA's of Greater New York: Camp 
Ella Fohs). 

Forest Lake, Camp (See Morningside Com- 
munity Center). 

Free Synagogue Social Service, Inc 30 W 
68 St, Man 10023 [TR 7-4050] Henry E Zieg- 
ler, exec sec. Boys and Girls Work Program. 
Placement and scholarship program includes 
the care of boys and girls who are sent to 
camp during the summer months by the 
Men's Club of the Stephen Wise Free Syna- 


gogue. 

Freedman, Camp (See Camp Isabella Freed- 
man of Connecticut). 

Fresh Air Association of St John, Inc, the, 
Mrs. Charles J Nourse, treas, 115 E 67 St, Man 
10021 [RE 4-6645]. 

Camp, Tomkins Cove, Rockland Co, NY 
10986 [914: ST 6-5354] Jane E Porter, dir 
[914: ST 6-2190]. Owns and conducts a Fresh 
Air Home where an 11-day camping vacation 
is given to children and mothers, and to older 
adults, who are dependent upon the Assn 
for their only holiday. Adult group accom- 
modated during June. Small registration fee 
and bus fare. Six groups of about 75 each, 
June-Labor Day. 

Friendly, Camp (See New York Baptist City 
Society). 

Friendly Town Homes (See Herald Tribune 
Fresh Air Fund). 

Girl Scout Council of Greater New York, 
Inc., 133 E 62 St, Man 10021 [TE 8-3200] 
Elsa Bostrom, dir camp division, Maintains 
4 summer season country camps, a short- 
term camp, established troop camp, 5 day 
camps, also 7 primitive camp sites, 29 spring 
and fall troop camp units, and 6 year-round 
troop camp units. 

Camp Andree Clark, Briarcliff Manor, NY 
10510, 

Camp Brady, Patterson, NY 12563. 

Camp High Rock, Staten Island, NY 10306. 

Camp Laughing Water, Bear Mountain, 
NY 10911. 


Camp Quidnunc, Bear Mountain, NY 
10911. 
Henry Kaufmann Girl Scout Camp, 


Holmes, NY 12531. 

Girls Clubs of America, Inc., National Of- 
fice, 101 Park Ave, Man 10017 [MU 3-9670] 
Gertrude DonDero, national exec dir.; Iron 
Rail Camp, Beverly, Mass 01915. The na- 
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tional camp for members of Girls Clubs of 
America. Two-week periods. July-Aug. Ca- 
pacity 200. Fee: junior camp, ages 10-13, 
$41; senior camp, ages 14 and up, $51. Junior 
counselor training in May, ages 12 and up, 
three days, $5 per person. 

Girls’ Friendly Society, Diocese of New 
York (See Incarnation Camp). 

Goddard-Riverside Community Center, 
161 W 87 St, Man 10024 [TR 3-6600] Thom- 
as G Wolfe, exec dir.; Pioneer Youth Camp, 
Rifton, NY 12471. George Lockhart, dir.; 
Focus on small group program. Interracial 
and interfaith. Open year round. Boys and 
girls 6-15; 4 or 8 weeks, Capacity 180. Senior 
citizens, 2 weeks in September; capacity 45. 
For boys and girls, 7-12; 3-week camp pro- 
gram. Capacity 100. 

Grace Church (See Incarnation Camp). 

Gramercy Boys’ Camp. (See Gramercy 
Boys’ Club Association). 

Gramercy Boys’ Club Association, Inc., 
1637 Washington Ave, Bronx 10457 [TR 8- 
0500] Herbert Reinwald, exec. dir; Daniel G 
Grady, ast exec dir.; Gramercy Boys’ Camp, 
Blairstown, NJ 07825. Referrals of boys and 
girls accepted. July-Aug. Two-week sessions. 
Capacity 150. 

Grand Street Settlement, Inc., 283 Riving- 
ton St, Man 10002 [Gr 3-5828] Arthur Cohn, 
exec dir.; Grand Street Settlement Camp, 
East Stroudsburg, Pa 18301. 

Camp Moodna, Girls and boys, 7-14 years. 
Capacity 150. Three 3-week periods. Small 
groups with program emphasis on the group 
and on individual relationships; relaxed, in- 
formal atmosphere. Resident trained nurse; 
local doctor on call. Sliding scale of fees 
based on ability to pay. Social agency re- 
ferrals accepted. 

Teenage Work Camp. Coed, 15-16 years; 
9 weeks. 

Grant, Camp (See Jeannie L Grant Recre- 
ation Camp Association). 

Greater New York Corporation of Seventh- 
Day Adventists, 108-11 69 Rd, Forest Hills, 
LI 11875 [BO 8-8110] M E Moore, camp mgr. 
Berkshire Seventh-Day Adventist Camp, 
Wingdale, NY 12594. Summer camps for 
children and youth, 9-12, 12-15 years. Ca- 
pacity 800. July-Aug. Two-week periods, $25. 
Weekend camp for young married couples. 
May 30 to Labor Day. Fees 820-50 according 
to facilities. 

Greater New York Councils, Boy Scouts of 
America, 25 W 43 St, Man 10036 [WI 7-8400]. 

Bronx Office, 2455 Sedgwick Ave, Bronx 
10468 [933-6800] Robert D Smith, borough 
exec. 

Brooklyn Office, 133 Remsen St, Bklyn 
11201 [TR 5-4900] Jack Bucher, borough 
exec. 

Manhattan Office, 25 W 43 St, Man 10036 
[WI 7-8400] Joseph R Klein, borough exec. 

Queens Office, 172-19 Hillside Ave, Ja- 
maica, LI 11432 [JA 6-0606] Jack D. Dunkle, 
borough exec, 

Statin Island Office, 36 Richmond Ter, SI 
10301 [GI 7-6600] Primo T Paolini, borough 
exec. 

Ten Mile River Scout Camps, Sullivan Co, 
NY (PO: Narrowsburg, NY 12764). 

During July and Aug operate for four two- 
week periods. Serve Boy Scouts and Ex- 
plorers. Minimum age 11 years. Physical 
exam required; campers with physical limi- 
tations or special med requirements accepted 
with approval of Health and Safety Commit- 
tee. Resident physicians and nurses. Capa- 
city 2,798 in 12 separate camps. 

Year "Round Camps (open all school holi- 
days and weekends). Serve Cub Scouts (day 
trips), Boy Scouts, and Explorers. Attend- 
ance is with adult leadership provided by 
institution sponsoring Scout unit. 

Alpine Scout Camp, Alpine, NJ 07620. Ca- 
pacity 4,000. 

Camp Sanita Hills, Holmes, NY 12531. Ca- 
pacity 700. 

Henry Kaufmann Scout Camp. 
Huntington, LI 11743. Capacity 960. 


South 
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Hoyt Farm, Brentwood, NY 11717. Capacity 
400. 


Spruce Pond Camp, Southfields, NY 10975. 
Capacity 188. 

William H Pouch Scout Camp, New Dorp, 
SI 10306. Capacity 1,112. 

Green Acres Family Camp (See New York 
City Mission Society) . 

Greenwich House, 27 Barrow St, Man 
10014 {CH 2-4140]. Summer vacations ar- 
ranged for neighborhood children through 
other agencies. Greenwich House Camp, Co- 
pake Falls, NY 12516. For neighborhood chil- 
dren 7-13 years. Stay 4 weeks. ty 64. 

HES (See Hebrew Education Society of 
Brooklyn). 

Harriman, Camp (See Boys’ Club of New 
York). 

Hartley House (See in this section Day). 

Hatikvah, Camp (See Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association of Wil- 
liamsburg). 

Hay Fever Relief Association (See National 
Hay Fever Relief Association). 

Hayden, Camp (See Herald Tribune Fresh 
Air Fund). 

Š Hayes, Camp (See Catholic Camp Associa- 
on). 

Hebrew Educational Society of Brooklyn, 
564 Hopkinson Ave., Bklyn 11212 [DI 2-0337] 
David M. Kleinstein, exec. dir.; Camp HES, 
Inc, Lake Stahahe, Southfields, NY 10975. 
Boys and girls 8-14 years, July-Aug. Sliding 
scale of fees. 

Hebrew Infants Home (See Hebrew Kin- 
dergarten and Infants Home). 

Hebrew Kindergarten and Infants Home, 
Inc. 310 Beach 20 St, Far Rockaway, LI 11691 
[FA 17-1140] Mrs Gilbert Goldstein, pres. 
Camp Beach Isle. For underprivileged chil- 
dren, 5 and 6 years. July-Aug.; 2-week stay. 

Henry, Camp (See Henry Street Settle- 
ment). 

Henry Kaufmann Girl Scout Camp (See 
Girl Scout Council of Greater New York). 

Henry Kaufmann Scout Camp (See Greater 
New York Councils, Boy Scouts of America). 

Henry Street Settlement, 265 Henry St, 
Man 10002 [OR 4-1100] Helen Hall, dir., 
Camp Henry, Mahopac Falls, NT 10542. Ray 
Bonda, dir. Boys 8-15. Three 3-week trips. 
Echo Hill Farm, Yorktown Heights, NY 
10598. Mrs Ruth S Tefferteller, dir. Family 
day camping; 6 days a week. 

The Fresh Air Fund, 230 W 41 St. Man 
10036 [PE 6-4000] Frederick H. Lewis, exec 
dir.; Vacations provided children, 5-16 years, 
in Friendly Town homes. Stay 2 weeks to all 
summer, All referrals through established 
social agencies. Nonsectarian. Free. Also 
maintains the following camps. Stay 2 weeks. 
Free. 

Camp Anita, Fishkill, NY 12524. Girls 11-13 
years. Capacity 36. 

Camp Bliss, Fishkill, NY 12524. Girls 9-11 
years. Capacity 108. 

Camp Coler, Fishkill, NY 12524. Girls 14- 
16 years. Capacity 72. 

Camp Hayden, Fishkill, NY 12524. Boys 
11-13 years. Capacity 108. 

Camp Hidden Valley, Fishkill, NY 12524. 
Lucille Chandler, dir; sixty able-bodied chil- 
dren and 60 handicapped, 8-12 years. 

Camp Marks Memorial, Red Hook, NY 
12571. Owen Engler, dir.: Boys 8-10 years. 
Capacity 108. 

Camp Pioneer, Fishkill, N.Y 12524. Jacob 
Juluis, dir.; Boys 14-16 years. Capacity 80. 

Herrlich, Camp (See Lutheran Social Serv- 
ices of Metropolitan New York). 

Hidden Valley, Camp (See Herald Tribune 
Fresh Air Fund). 

High Rock, Camp (See Girl Scout Council 
of Greater New York). 

Hines, Camp (See Madison Square Boys’ 
Club). 

Holiday Hills Branch (See Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Greater New York). 

Homestead, the (See Community Church 
of New York). 
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Hope, Camp (See Lakeside Bible Confer- 
ence). 

Horseshoe Mesa (See Jubilee Youth). 

Hoyt Farm (See Greater New York Coun- 


‘cils, Boy Scouts of America). 


Hudson Guild, Inc, 436 W St, Man 10001 
{LO 4-9040] H Daniel Carpenter, exec dir.; 
Farm and Camp, Andover, NJ 07821. For adult 
vacationers, including the aged, and fami- 
lies. Cottages for families with organized 
day camp for children. Low rates. Excellent 
facilities for winter use by groups. 

Huntington Community Center (See Sam- 
uel Hunting Community Center). 

Hurley, Camp (See Camp Hurley). 

1 n G; Camp (See Italian Board of Guard- 
ns). 

Incarnation Camp, Inc., 65 Elm St, Win- 
sted, Conn 06098. Andrew Katsanis, dir.; 
A joint venture of the Church of the Incar- 
nation, Church of the Good Shepherd, All 
Angels Church, All Saints Church, Grace 
Church, St James Church, St Thomas 
Church, and the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
Diocese of New York. 

New York Office, 240 E 31 St, Man 10016 
[MU 9-2151]. 

Camp, Ivoryton, Conn 06442. For children 
8-14 years. Capacity: 120 boys; 94 girls. 
Cabins, tents, and houses, Lake. Staff of 60; 
doctor on call; 2 resident registered nurses. 
Opportunity to play, work, and worship to- 
gether in a country setting under skilled 
Christian guidance. Two 4-week sessions, 
Fee $200 per month plus $10 canteen. 

Vacation lodge for older adults. For men 
and women over 60 years. Capacity 60. Swim- 
ming, boating, fishing, handicrafts, singing, 
discussion groups, indoor and outdoor 
games, bus trips. Two 12-day sessions, June 
7-18, Aug 30-Sept 10. Fee $60, sliding scale. 

Industrial Home for the Blind (See in 
section Aged: Homes). 

Institute of Franciscan Missionaries of 
Mary (Divine Providence Foundation), 225 
E 45 St, Man 10017 [YU 6-5191] Mother Mary 
Edgarda, supth. St Helene Camp, Palenville, 
NY 12463. Adm through city office. Boys 6-8 
years, girls 6-14 years. Capacity, boys 50; 
girls 125. Resident nurse, physician on call. 
Rates $35 a week and fare. 

Iron Rail Camp (See Girls Clubs of Amer- 
ica). 

Isabella Freedman, Camp (See Camp Isa- 
bella Freedman of Connecticut). 

Israel and Leah Cummings Campgrounds 
(See Educational Alliance). 

Italian Board of Guardians, Inc., 191 Jora- 
lemon St, Bklyn 11201 [TR 5-0800]. Camp 
I B G, Wappingers Falls, NY 12590 [914: AX 
7-2142] Rev Domenick J Adessa, dir. July- 
Aug. Three 3-week periods. Therapeutic, 
geared to meet the needs of boys or girls 
showing emotional disturbances. Specialized 
staff. Capacity 50. Sliding scale of fees. 

Italian Welfare League, Inc., 34 E 29 St, 
Man 10016 [MU 5-4764] Angela M Carlozzi, 
exec sec; Frank Traverso, immigration con- 
sultant. Finances camp vacations for ap- 
proximately 100 Italian-American children 
through various agencies selected by its 
social service committee. 

Jawonio, Camp (See Rockland County Cen- 
ter for Physically Handicapped). 

Jeanne L Grant Recreation Camp Associa- 
tion, Inc., % Rotary Club of Brooklyn, Hotel 
St George, 51 Clark St, Bklyn 11201 [MA 
5-7272]. Camp Grant, Calverton, LI 11933 
[516: PA 7-0655] Daniel Hurley, dir. Boys 
8-14 years. Stay 2-8 weeks. Exam by sending 
organization’s physician. Resident nurse. Ca- 
pacity 176. Rates on application. 

Jefferson Park Mission and Social Center 
(See New York City Society of the Methodist 
Church). 

Jened Camp Foundation (See in section 
Handicapped: Other Services) . 

Jewish Camp Application Bureau (See As- 
sociation of Jewish Sponsored Camps). 

Jewish Guild for the Blind (See in section 
Recreation: Manhattan). 
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Jewish Society for the Deaf, The, 171 W 
85 St, Man 10024 [SU 7-5333] Mrs. Tanya 
Nash, exec dir.; Arranges placements for day 
or country camping for deaf children, boys 
and girls 8-15 years, and country camping for 
aged deaf. 

Jewish Vacation Association, Inc., 31 Union 
Sq W, Rm 1615, Man 10003 [AL 5-3722] Ida 
Oppenheimer, consultant. An agency of the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies of New 
York. Its basic functions are research and de- 
velopment of vacation activities for the Jew- 
ish community. 

Jonas Foundation (See Louis August Jonas 
Foundation). 

Joy, Camp (See Lakeside Bible Confer- 
ence). 

Jubilee Ranch (See Jubilee Youth). 

Jubilee Youth, Inc., 55 Hanson Pl, Bklyn 
11217 [JA 2-6000]. 

Jubilee Ranch, PO Box 1, Port Jervis, NY 
12771. James William Anderson, dir; Lynn 
Anderson, dir social service. Assists children 
whose needs may be met by program and 
staff; seriously disturbed excluded. Qualified 
social worker must certify the child’s needs 
and that he is not seriously disturbed. A 
ranch camp, with full program of crafts, 
sports, swimming, hobbies, mechanics; horse- 
back riding (28 horses) included in fee. Ma- 
ture college staff. June 26-Aug 28, minimum 
2 weeks. Visiting Sun, 3-5 pm. Fee $30 a 
week. Scholarships available in proportion to 
contributions received. Apply to Dept A, PO 
Box 1, Port Jervis, NY 12771. Buckskin 
Stockade. Boys 12-16 years, capacity 60. 
Horseshoe Mesa. Girls 12-16 years, capacity 
80. Apache Circle. Boys and girls, 6-11 years, 
capacity 80. 

Kaufmann Girl Scout Camp (See Girl 
Scout Council of Greater New York: Henry 
Kaufmann Girl Scout Camp). 

Kaufmann Scout Camp (See Greater New 
York Council, Boy Scouts of America: Henry 
Kaufmann Scout Camp). 

Kinder-Ring, Camp (See Workmen’s Cir- 
cle). 

Kips Bay Boys’ Club, Inc. 301 E 52 St. 
Man 10022 [PL 5-5233] Charles McNiven, exec 
dir.; Kips Bay Boys’ Camp, Valhalla, NY 10595 
Boys 6-12 years. Stay 3 weeks. Exam by Club’s 
physician. Physician on call, Capacity 112. 
Rates vary according to parents’ ability to 
pay. For members of Kips Bay Boys’ Club 
only. 

Kirby, Camp (See Boys’ Athletic League). 

Kiwago, Camp (See Boys’ Athletic League). 

LaGuardia Memorial House, 331 E 116 St, 
Man 10029 [LE 4-7800] Edward Corsi, exec 
dir.; Vacation services, Fresh Air Fund regis- 
tration and placement, summer day camp 
and trips, etc. 

Lakeside Bible Conference, Inc, Camps, 
RFD 2 Carmel, NY 10512 [914: CA 5-2005] 
Rev W F Ruelke, exec dir.; Camp Joy. For 
children 4-12 years. 9 weeks. June-Aug. Rec- 
reational activities, crafts. Religious serv- 
ices. Capacity 150. Rate $25 a week. Referrals 
from orphan homes; sliding scale of fees; 
hardship cases. Camp Hope. For orthopedi- 
cally handicapped children to 16 years. 9 
weeks. June-Aug. Mentally retarded children 
are cared for by a special program, June- 
Aug. Referrals accepted from hospitals, agen- 
cies, and parents. Acceptance based upon 

interview. Rate $30 per week. Slid- 
ing scale of fees; hardship cases. 


La-No-Wa, Camp (See Boys’ Athletic 
League). 
Laughing Water, Camp (See Girl Scout 


Council of Greater New York). 

Lawrenceville, Camp (See New York City 
Mission Society) . 

Leah, Camp (See Educational Alliance). 

Lenox Hill Camp (See Lenox Hill Neigh- 
borhood Association). 

Lenox Hill Neighborhood Association, Inc, 
331 E 70 St, Man 10021 [RH 4-5002] Jerome 
Spiegel, dir.; Camp registrations and referrals 
for House members and neighbors, Lenox Hill 
Camp, Bantam, Conn 06750. Boys and girls 
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7-14 years. Three-week trips. Capacity 80. 
Nine-week work camp for children 15 and 16 
years. Two-week camping for those over 60. 
Sliding scale of fees. 

Lighthouse, Camp (See New York Associa- 
tion for the Blind). 

Long House (See Christian Herald Associa- 
tion). 

Long Island Baptist Societies, the, 297 Park 
Ace S. Man 10010 [AL 4-0880] Rev Angus O 
Hull, Th D, exec sec. Community Witness. See 
in this section under listing New York Bap- 
tist City Society. 

Louemma, Camp (See Camp Louemma). 

Louis August Jonas Foundation, Inc P O 
Drawer 33, Walden, NY 12586 [914: PR 2- 
1500] George E Jonas, in charge. Camp Ris- 
ing Sun, RFD 1, Box 108, Rhinebeck, NY 
12572 [914: PL 8-2841]. For deserving boys 
of fine character and exceptional intelligence, 
14-17 years. Length of stay, one month or 
more if nec Exam by physician re- 
quired. Physician on call. Report of child’s 
progress sent to sending organization upon 
request. Capacity 55. Rates according to abil- 
ity to pay. 

Loyaltown, Camp (see Camp Loyaltown). 

Lutheran Boys’ Camp Association, Inc., 
Office, 275 Madison Ave, Man 10016 [LE 2- 
5115]. Camp Trexler, Lake Stahahe, South- 
fields, NY 10975 [914: EL 4-9889] Lee M 
Miller, camp dir.; For boys of Lutheran 
Churches and their friends. Stay two weeks or 
more. Open July 3-Aug 28. Operated as a 
part of the camping program of the New 
York Synod, Lutheran Church in America. 
Capacity 125. Rates $70 per 2-week period. 

Lutheran Charities (see Lutheran Social 
Services of Metropolitan New York). 

Lutheran Community Service (see Lu- 
theran Social Services of Metropolitan New 
York). 

Lutheran Inner Mission Society in New 
York City (see Lutheran Social Services of 
Metropolitan New York). 

Lutheran Inner Mission Society of Brook- 
lyn and vicinity (see Lutheran Social Serv- 
ices of Metropolitan New York). 

Lutheran Social Services of Metropolitan 
New York, Inc., 525 Clinton Ave, Bklyn 11238 
[UL 7-9492] Rev Robert M Bauers, dir. A 
federated agency constituted of the Lutheran 
Inner Mission Society in New York City, 
Lutheran Inner Mission Society of Brooklyn 
and Vicinity, Lutheran Community Service, 
and Lutheran Charities, Inc. Camp Wilbur 
Herrlich, Towners, NY. Mailing address: RFD 
1, Holmes, NY 12531. Arthur Fugelsoe, Mrs. 
Betty Fugelsoe, co-dirs.; For children 7-15 
years. July-Aug. Sliding scale of fees to $55 
for 2-week period. 

McDonnell Vacation Camp (see in this sec- 
tion under listing Society of St Vincent de 
Paul in the Diocese of Brooklyn, Long Island, 
New York: Bishop McDonnell Vacation 
Camp). 

Madison-Felicia, Camp (see Camp Madison- 
Felicia). 

Madison Square Boys’ Club, Inc. 301 E 29 
St, Man 10016 [LE 2-5751] Sherwood T 
Ernenwein, exec dir.; Clear Pool Camp and 
Camp Albert B Hines, Carmel, NY 10512 
[914:CA5-2050] William L Petty, dir.; Boys 
7-16 years. Stay 2 weeks. Capacity 400. Fee 
based on ability to pay. 

Marks Memorial, Camp (See Herald Trib- 
une Fresh Air Fund). 

Masonic Camp Seven, Seventh Masonic 
District Association, 71 W. 23 St, Man 10010 
[OR 65-4850] Morton B. Harris, Camp chrm, 
Camp, Tallman, NY 10982. Girls 7—11 years. 
Three 3-week periods, July-Aug. Capacity 
202. Free. Apply through members Seventh 
Masonic District. 

Methodist Camp Service (See New York 
City Society of the Methodist Church). 

Methodist Church, New York City Society 
of the (See New York City Society of the 
Methodist Church). 

Metropolitan Jewish Centers Camp Asso- 
ciation (See Wel-Met Camps). 
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Mikan, Camp (See Recreation Rooms and 
Settlement). 

Mill Brook Center (See East Side House). 

Minden (See Presbyterian Conference As- 
sociation). 

Minisink, Camp (See New York City Mis- 
sion Society). 

Mogen Avraham, Camp (See Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Hebrew Association of 
Wiliamsburg). 

Mont Lawn (See Christian Herald Associa- 
tion). 

Moodna, Camp (See Grand Street Settle- 
ment). 

Moonbeam, Camp (See Camp Moonbeam 
Association). 

Morningside Community Center, Inc., 360 
W. 122 St., Man 10027 [MO 6-7199]. Camp 
Forest Lake, Winchester, NH 03470. Elmer 
Redwine, dir.; Coed. Ages 8-14, Two-week 
stay $70. July-Aug. 

Mountain View Camp (See Calvary and 
St. Cyprian’s Episcopal Church). 

Munger Camp (See New York Association 
for the Blind). 

Napretep, Camp (see Peter Pan Nursery 
School of the Bronx). 

Narrowsburg Camp (see Wel-Met Camps). 

National Hay Fever Relief Association, the, 
Office, 50 Broadway, Man 10007 [WH 4-2740] 
Sarah Masor, exec. dir.; Camp and Institu- 
tion, Bethlehem, NH 03574. Nonsectarian. 
For underprivileged sufferers from hay fever 
and seasonal asthma. Modern, well-equipped 
institution for adults and limited number of 
girls, camp for boys, in pollen-free area. 
Varied recreational facilities. Aug. 14-Sept. 
28. Stay 6 weeks. Referrals and direct appli- 
cations. Capacity 70 adults, 40-50 boys. Jew- 
ish dietary laws. Rates according to ability to 
pay; $5, $10, $15 a week, some free. 

National Ramah Commission, Inc., 3080 
Broadway, Man 10027 [RI 9-8000] M Bernard 
Resnikoff, exec. dir.; Ramah Camps in Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Califor- 
nia, New York, and Canada. Coed, for chil- 
dren 8-15 years. Season 8 weeks. Hebrew- 
speaking educational program. Fee $650. 

New York Association for the Blind, the, 

111 E. 59 St., Man 10022 [EL 5-2200] Maurice 
Case, mgr. Dept. of Recreation and Camping 
Services. River Lighthouse, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. 12518. A vacation home for 
older blind men and women. Stay 2 weeks. 
Capacity 50. Free. Camp Munger, Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N.Y. 12518. Vacations for chil- 
dren 7-11 years. Stay one month. 
Capacity 16. Free. Camp Lighthouse, Ware- 
town, N.J. 08758. For blind teen-agers and 
active adults. Stay 2-4 weeks, Capacity 52. 
Free. 
New York Baptist City Society, 297 Park 
Ave. S., Man 10010 [AL 4-0880] Rev. Angus 
C. Hull, th d, exec. sec. Community Witness. 
Tabea Korjus, dir. Sponsored jointly with 
the Long Island Baptist Societies. Camp 
Friendly. Arranges hospitality in homes for 
needy children and foreign students. 

New York City Baptist Society (see New 
York Baptist City Society). 

New York City Mission Society, 105 E 22 
St, Man 10010 [OR 4-3500] David W Barry, 
pp, exec dir.; Camp Minisink, Shawangunk 
Mountains, near Port Jervis, Orange Co, NY. 
Glady V Thorne, dir.; Admission office, 348 
Convent Ave, Man 10031 [AU 6-4160]. For 
children recruited from the churches and 
centers served by the Harlem unit: girls, 6-16 
years; boys, 9-16 years. Length of stay 2-5 
weeks, Exam by physician. Resident nurse. 
Capacity 330. Rate $21 a week; transportation 
$4.50 round trip. 

Camp Sharparoon, Dover Furnace, 
Dutchess Co, NY. Rev Luke M Torosian, dir.; 
Admission office, 105 E 22 St, Man 10010 [OR 
4-3500]. For boys and girls, 9-15 years from 
New York City. Four 2-week periods, Resi- 
dent nurse. Physician on call. Capacity 95 
boys, 91 girls. Exam by physician. Rates $70 
per period, including transportation and in- 
surance, 
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Green Acres Family Camp, Dover Furnace, 
Dutchess Co, NY. Rev Luke H Torosian, dir.; 
Admission office, 105 E 22 St, Man 10010 [OR 
4-3500]. For parents and children 2-9 years. 
Four 2-week periods. Examination by physi- 
cian, Resident nurse. Physician on call. Ca- 
pacity 25 families. Rates per period adjusted 
to need. Two-week camping for senior citi- 
zens. 

Lawrenceville Camp, Ludlow-Asbury, NJ. 
Maintained by the Lawrenceville School. For 
boys 10-12 years from agencies of the City 
Mission Society. 

Youth Leadership Camp, Dover Furnace, 
Dutchess Co, NY. Admission office, 105 E 22 
St, Man 10010 [OR 4-3500]. Camp for high- 
school-age youth, stressing vocational guid- 
ance and leadership training. Capacity 40. 

New York City Society of the Methodist 
Church, the, 475 Riverside Dr., Man 10027 
[RI 9-5717] Rev. Henry C. Whyman, exec. 
dir.; Church of All Nations and Neighborhood 
House, 9 Second Ave., Man 10003 [GR 7 
4155]. Cliff Villa, 110 Cliff Ave, Bradley 
Beach, N.J. 07720. For mothers, fathers, and 
children of church or settlement and com- 
munity. Children 10-18 years without par- 
ents. Three parties during the season. Ca- 
pacity 40. Rates $6-$20 a week. Children of 
community also sent to camps, homes, and 
cottages of cooperating agencies. Special 
summer play school 6 weeks, all day, July 
and Aug. 

Jefferson Park Mission and Social Center, 
407 E 114 St., Man 10029 [AT 9-6740] Rev. 
John A. Collins, Rev. Mario Fernandez, min- 
isters. Summer camp, 142 Ocean Ave., Long 
Branch, N.J. 07740. For mothers and children 
of church and community. Capacity 60. 

Methodist Camp Service, 2085 Fifth Ave., 
Man 10035 [EN 9-1430] Lionel E. McMurren, 
dir. Serves as a year-round referral agency. 
Provides information concerning camps in 
the Eastern area, including day camps, and 
provides total and partial scholarships for 
children 5-16 years. Serves as referral agency 
for job placements as camp counselors, camp 
nurses, etc. Directs recreational activities in 
12 affiliated Methodist Churches. Conducts 
program of visual education. No restrictions 
of race or creed. 

New York Diabetes Association, Inc., 104 E. 
40 St. Man 10016 [OX 7-7760] Alfred C. 
Nichols, exec. dir.; Stanley T. Sajecki, camp 
dir.; Camp Nyda, Burlingham, N.Y. 12722. For 
diabetic children 6-15 years. July-Aug. Two 
4-week sessions. Resident physicians, nurses, 
and dietitions. Capacity 350. Fee according to 
ability to pay. 

New York Institute for the Education of 
the Blind, the, 999 Pelham Pkwy, Bronx 10469 
[KI 7-1234] Merle E. Frampton, principal. 
Camp Wapanacki, Hardwick, Vt. 05843. For 
blind and blind-deaf children 5-21 years. 
Boys in July, girls in Aug. Capacity 200. Free. 

New York Philanthropic League, UOTS, 
Inc., 150 W 85 St., Man 10024 [TR 3-4581]. 
Camp Carola, Spring Valley, N.Y. 10977. 
Susan Samuel, exec. dir.; Orthopedically 
handicapped children: boys 6-13 years, girls 
6-16 years. Stay one month. Exam by 
League’s physician. Capacity 60. Vacancies for 
nonmembers. Sliding-scale fee. 

New York Protestant Episcopal City Mis- 
sion Society (See Episcopal Mission Society 
in the Diocese of New York). 

New York Service, for Orthopedically 
handicapped, Office, 853 Broadway, Man 
10003 [LF 3-4020] Marygold V. Nash, exec. 
dir.; Camp Oakhurst, Oakhurst, N.J. 07755 
[201: KE 1-0215] Natalie Gordon, dir., For 
orthopedically handicapped children 6-14 
years, young adults 18-40 years, and handi- 
capped teens 15-18 years. Stay: children 3 
weeks; young adults 2 weeks. Teen Tour, 
Natalie Gordon, dir.; Two two-week summer 
bus tours for handicapped teens 15-18 years. 

New York State Association for Retarded 
Children (See Association for the Help of 
Retarded Children, New York City Chapter). 
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Norge, Camp (See Norwegian Lutheran 
Community Service). 

North Shore Holiday House, Inc., 74 Hunt- 
ington Rd., Huntington, L.I. 11743 [516: HA 
7-2944] Gustavo E. Sosa, dir.; Girls 7-11 
years, Open June 30. Three 3-week periods. 
Capacity 45 for each period. Boarders only. 
Fee $50 for 3 weeks. Enrollment: through 8 
metropolitan social agencies served by the 
camp. 

Northeastern Conference Corporation of 
Seventh-Day Adventists, 560 W 150 St., Man 
10031 [AU 6-0233] Rev. L. Davis, Camp dir.; 
Victory Lake Camp, Hyde Park, N.Y. 12538 
[914: CA 9-9913; 914: CA 9-8527]. A junior 
youth camp established to give recreation 
and inspiration, to establish right habits of 
living, to instruct in the history and comple- 
tion of God’s work, to lead the youth in study, 
prayer, and worship, to develop a love for 
God’s out-of-doors, to form lasting and help- 
ful friendships, to build Christian characters, 
and to develop a personal responsibility for 
duty. For children 9-16 years. Capacity 250. 
Six weeks; $22 per week. 

Northover Camp (see Christodora House). 

Norwegian Lutheran Community Service, 
Inc., 4520 Fourth Ave, Bklyn 11220 [GE 9- 
4693]. Camp Norge, Saw Mill Rd, New City, 
NY 10956 [914: NE 4-4426] Robert Gunder- 
sen, camp dir.; Children 7-12 years. Accom- 
modations for summer available. Exam by 
physician. No special clothing required. Ca- 
pacity 110. Fee $60 for two-week period. Must 
supply own linens. Bus transportation from 
Bronx, $5 per round trip. 

NYDA, Camp (See New York Diabetes As- 
sociation). 

Oakhurst, Camp (See New York Service for 
Orthopedically Handicapped). 

Old Brewery (See Five Points Mission). 

Old Oak Camp (See Baptist Fresh Air Home 
Society). 

Olmstead Fresh Air Camp (See Five Points 
Mission). 

Orenda, Camp (See Boys’ Athletic League). 

Peter Pan Nursery School of the Bronx 
726 Beck St, Bronx 10455 [KI 2-8110] Mrs. 
Willa Mae White, exec dir.; Camp Napretep, 
Box 44, Glen Wild, NY 12738 [Woodridge 
256 R]. For children 5-12 years. July—Aug. 
Capacity 50. Stay 2-8 weeks. Hiking, drama 
tics, games, nature and science study, swim: 
ming. Tents, cabins, and bungalows. Rates: 
2 weeks $75; 8 weeks $250. 

Pioneer Camp (See Herald Tribune Fresh 
Air Fund). 

Pioneer Youth Camp (See Goddard-River- 
side Community Center). 

Pouch Scout Camp (See Greater New York 
Councils, Boy Scouts of America: William H 
Pouch Scout Camp). 

Poyntelle-Ray Hill, Camp (See Associated 
YM-YWHA’s of Greater New York). 

Presbyterian Camp and Conference Center 
(See Presbyterian Conference Association). 

Presbyterian Conference Association, Inc., 
475 Riverside Dr., Rm 371, Man 10027 [870- 
2111] Rev Donald A Hostetter, assoc in camps 
and conferences. Minden, Bridgehampton, 
LI 11932. Mrs Edmund Winkler, mgr. Year- 
round center serving senior high school, 
adult, and family groups. Capacity 80. Pres- 
byterian Camp and Conference Center, 
Holmes, NY 12531. Randall Nielsen, mgr. 
Year-round center serving senior high school 
and adult groups; capacity 30. Two camps for 
all ages; capacity 250. 

Protestant Episcopal Mission Society in 
the Diocese of New York (See Episcopal 
Mission Society in the Diocese of New York). 

Pythian Camp, the, Office, 164 Fifth Ave, 
Man 10010 [OR 5-5533] Jack Lowenkron, 
exec dir; Camp, Glen Spey, NY 12737. For 
underprivileged boys 8-12 years, irrespective 
of race, color, or creed. Stay 3 weeks. 
Physician in residence. Capacity 350. Free. 

Quannacut Camps (See Young Women’s 
Christian Association of the City of New 
York). 
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Quidnunc, Camp (See Girl Scout Council of 
Greater New York). 

Rainbow, Camp (See Camp Rainbow). 

Ramah Camps (see National Ramah Com- 
mission), 

Ramapo-Anchorage Camp, Rhinebeck, NY 
12572. Specialized camp for emotionally dis- 
turbed boys and girls, 8-13 years. New York 
City Office, 120 W 57 St, Man 10019 [JU 2- 
9100] Robert Thomases, dir. 

Ray Hill Camp (See Associated YM- 
YWHA’s of Greater New York: Camp Poyn- 
telle-Ray Hill). 

Recreation Rooms and Settlement, 12 Ave 
D, Man 10009 [SP 7-6963] Mrs Harriette Fen- 
nik, camp regr. Camp Milkan, Arden, NY 
10910. Mrs. S Bedell, exec dir.; Girls, 8-15 
years. Stay 3 weeks. Res nurse. Capacity 157. 
Rates for 3-week period: sliding scale to 
$125. Camp Recro, Arden NY 10910. Jerome 
Spitzer, dir.; Boys, 8-15 years. Stay 3 weeks. 
Capacity 114. Rates for 3-week period: slid- 
ing scale to $125. Limited number of all- 
summer campers, 9 weeks, $425, at Mikan 
and Recro. Camp Wildwood, Central Valley, 
NY 10917. Mrs Theresa Dirnfield, dir.; For 
children under 8 years, parents, and older 
adults. Res nurse. Capacity 142. Rates for 
Z-week period: sliding scale to $125 for 
adults; $80 for children. 

Recro, Camp (See Recreation Rooms and 
Settlement). 

Rest-Haven (See American Foundation for 
the Blind). 

Rethmore Home Camp (See Episcopal Mis- 
sion Society in the Diocese of New York: 
Edgewater Créche and Rethmore Home 
Camp). 

Rising Sun, Camp ‘See Louis August Jonas 
Foundation). 

River Lighthouse (See New York Associa- 
tion for the Blind). 

Robin Hood Camp for Girls (See Young 
Women's Christian Association of Brooklyn). 

Rockland County Center for the Physically 
Handicapped, Inc. 171 Phillips Hill Rd, New 
City, NY 10956 [914: NE 44648] Goodwin D 
Katzen, dir.; Camp Jawonio, For physically 
handicapped 6-18 years. July—Aug. Stay 4 or 
8 weeks, All activities common to normal 
camping, modified to suit the individual 
abilities of each child, together with treat- 
ments in physical, occupational, and speech 
therapy. Resident camp. Capacity 55. Rates: 
4 weeks $350; 8 weeks, $630. 

St Augustine Church, Prospect Ave at 165 
St, Bronx 10459 [DA 3-7258]. Camp Bo- 
hatom, Coeyman’s Hollow, NY 12046 [518: 
715-7194] Rev Edler G Hawkins, dir.; For 
children of community. July-Aug. Stay 3 
weeks. Capacity 125. Fee $24 per week. 

St George’s Camps (See St George’s Epis- 
copal Church in the City of New York). 

St. George’s Episcopal Church in the City 
of New York, 207 E 16 St, Man 10003 [GR 
5-0830]. St. George's Camps, RFD 3, Sauger- 
ties, NY 12477. E. Hilton Chaloner, dir. Superb 
location, 100 miles up the Hudson. Three 
separate camps: boys 8-15; girls 8-15; coed 
6-7. Two 4-week periods. College counselors. 
Good food. Pioneering, fishing, hiking, out- 
post, athletics, riflery, swimming, boating, 
canoeing, arts and crafts, dramatics, council 
ring. For further information apply at 
Church. 

St. Helene Camp (See Institute of Fran- 
ciscan Missionaries of Mary). 

St. James Church (See Incarnation Camp). 

St. Philip’s Community Service Council 
(See St. Philip’s Community-Youth Center). 

St. Philip’s Community-Youth Center, 215 
W. 133 St. Man 10030 [AU 6-6410; AU 1-0820] 
V. Benjamin Louard, exec. dir. An affiliate of 
St. Philip’s Community Service, Herald 
Tribune Fresh Air Camps, Friendly Town 
Program, and others. Camp. Rates on sliding 
scale, based on ability to pay. Boys and girls, 
ages 7-18. 

St. Thomas Church (See Incarnation 
Camp). 
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St. Vincent de Paul, Camp (See Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul in the City of New 
York). 

St. Vincent de Paul, Society of. See Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul in the City of New 
York. Society of St. Vincent de Paul in the 
Diocese of Brooklyn. 

St. Vincent de Paul Fresh Air Home (See 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul in the City 
of New York). 

Salvation Army, the, Star Lake Camps, 
Bloomingdale, NJ 07403 [201: TE 84378] 
Maj James G Henderson res dir.; Boys 6-11 
years; girls 6-12 years. Stay 3 weeks, Exam 
by physician. Res registered nurse and dieti- 
tian. Capacity 200 boys and 150 girls. Free 
or part pay according to circumstances. Ad- 
mission office, 546 Ave of the Americas, Man 
10011 [CH 3-8700] Maj James G Henderson, 
dir.; Sunset Lodge, (See in section Aged: 
Recreation under listing Salvation Army.) 

Samuel Huntington Community Center, 
Inc., 109-04 160 St, Jamaica, LI 11433 [OL 
7-2447] James E Robinson, exec dir. Camp 
and Friendly Town sending service main- 
tained for children from Queens County. 

Sanita Hills Camp (See Greater New York 
Councils, Boy Scouts of America). 

Schlueter, Camp (See Trinity Church, 
Corporation of). 

School Settlement Association (See in this 
section Day). 

Sebago, Camp (See Boys’ Athletic League). 

Seventh-Day Adventists (See Greater New 
York Corporation of Seventh-Day Adventists. 
Northeastern Conference Corporation of 
Seventhy-Day Adventists). 

Seventh Masonic District Association (See 
Masonic Camp Seyen, Seventh Masonic Dis- 
trict Association). 

Sharparoon Camp (See New York City 
Mission Society). 

Shelter Island Camp (See Brooklyn Bureau 
of Social Service and Children’s Aid Society). 

Silver Lake Camp (See Wel-Met Camps). 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul in the City of 
New York, 122 E. 22 St, Man 10010 [OR 4 
4871]. St. Vincent de Paul Fresh Air Home 
(Camp St. Vincent de Paul), 245 N Main St, 
Spring Valley, NY 10977. Edward T Reilly, 
exec sec. Managed by the Sisters of Mercy, 
New York. For poor children 6-11 years. Stay 
12 days. Physical exam required. Physician 
on call. Furnish own clothing. Capacity 325. 
Application must be made to local parish 
branches of the Society. Free. 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul in the Dio- 
cese of Brooklyn, Long Island, New York, 191 
Joralemon St. Bklyn 11201 [MA 5-1400] Jo- 
seph E. Lynch, exec sec. Bishop McDonnell 
Vacation Camp, Commack, LI. 11725. Boys 
and girsl 6-10 years. Average stay 10 days. 
Exam by physician. Special recommendations 
from physician will be noted. Physician on 
call; res nurse. All clothing except shoes 
furnished. Capacity 300. Free. 

Sprout Lake Camp (See Associated Cardiac 


ies). 

Spruce Pond Camp (see Greater New York 
Councils, Boy Scouts of America). 

Star Lake Camps (See Salvation Army). 

Stepney Camp (See East Side House). 

Stuyvesant Community Center, Inc., Camp 
Placement Service, Albany Houses, 164 Troy 
Ave, Bklyn 11213 [HY 3-6262; HY 3-8666] 
Denis A Dryden, exec dir; Mrs Ethel T Wynne, 
regr. Registration by appointment, Apr 15- 
May 30, for children 6-16 years. Placement in 
a variety of camps. 

Sunset Lodge (See in section Aged: Rec- 
reation under listing Salvation Army). 

Surprise Lake Camp of the Educational 
Alliance and Young Men’s Hebrew Associa- 
tion, Inc., Camp, Cold Springs, NY 10516. 
Asher Melzer, exec dir, 31 Union Sq W, Man 
10003 [WA 9-7483]. Moys 814-15%4; girls 10— 
15%. Capacity 576. Fee based on ability to 
pay. 

Susex, Camp (See Camp Sussex). 

Tabor, Camp (See Boys’ Club of New 
York). 
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Tel-Hai, Camp (see American Board of 
Missions to the Jews). 

Ten Mile River Scout Camps. See Greater 
New York Councils, Boy Scouts of America. 

‘Trail Blazer Camps, 24 W 45 St, Man 10036 
[OX 7-2140] Lois Goodrich, exec dir. Camps, 
Lake Mashipacong, Sussex, NJ 07461. For 
needy children; agency referrals. Capacity 50 
boys, 9-13 years; 90 girls, 8-16 years, Four- 
week stay, July-Aug. Family camp for former 
campers, Sept. Nonprofit. Decentralized pro- 
gram emphasizing individual growth and ad- 
justment to group, group planning, and out- 
door living. 

Trexler, Camp (See Lutheran Boys’ Work 
Foundation). 

Tribune Fresh Air Fund (See Herald Trib- 
une Fresh Air Fund). 

Trinity Church, Corporation of, 74 Trinity 
Pl, Man 10006 [BO 9-6640]. Camp Schlueter, 
West Cornwall, Conn 06796. Dexter Stephens, 
dir. For boys, 9-14 years, associated with 
Trinity Parish. July 1-Sept 9. Stay 3 weeks. 
Outdoor sports, swimming, handicrafts. 
Capacity 70. No set schedule of fees. Trinity 
Mountain Camp, Sharon, Conn 06069. Under 
direction of a Sister of St Margaret. For girls 
8-14 years, associated with Trinity Parish. 
July i-Labor Day. Stay 3 weeks. Outdoor 
sports, handicrafts. Capacity 80. 
No set schedule of fees. 

Trinity Mountain Camp 
Church, Corporation of). 

Turkey Mountain Camp (See Child Service 
League). 

UOTS (See New York Philanthropic 
League, UOTS). 

United Order True Sisters (see New York 
Philanthropic League, UOTS). 

University Settlement Society 184 Eldridge 
St, Man 10002 [OR 4-9120] Victor Remer, 
exec dir; Ernest Greizman, camp dir. Univer- 
sity Settlement Camp, Beacon, NY 12508 
{914: 831-9788]. Boys and girls 7-14. Med 
certificate required. July-Aug; stay 3 weeks. 
Capacity 200. Some partial scholarships 
available. University Settlement Work Camp, 
Beacon, NY 12508 [914: 831-9788]. A service 
unit of University Settlement Camp. Group 
of 36 boys and girls, 15-17 years. Ten-week 
season. 

VOA Summer Camp (See Volunteers of 
America). 

Vacamas, Camp (See Camp Vacamas As- 
sociation). 

Vacation Camp for the Blind, Spring Val- 
ley, N.Y, 10977 1914: EL 6-3003] Harry 
Minkoff, exec dir. For legally blind adults 
and families including children to 8 years. 
Nonsectarian. Interracial. July 1-Sept. 1. Stay 
2 weeks. Capacity 200 beds. Winter weekend 
camping program. Capacity 200 beds. Year 
round social service referral unit. Rates based 
on ability to pay. 

Valeria Home, office, 1 E 42 St., Man 10017 
[MU 17-3760] Margaret A. Barnes, in charge. 
Resort, Oscawana, N.Y., 10561 [914: PE 7— 
1700] Herbert M. Garland, mgr, A nonprofit 
organization. All year-round vacation and 
convalescent resort for fully employed busi- 
ness and professional adults. All applications 
made in person in NY office. Capacity 200. 
Rates including meals: single $6-$8.50 per 
day; double $14-$17 per day (2 persons). 
Minimum 1 week, June 1-Nov. 1. Weekends 
available Nov. 1-June 1. 

Vanderbilt Girls’ Camp (See Children’s Aid 
Society). 

Victory Lake Camp (See Northeastern 
Conference Corporation of Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventlsts). 

Virginia Day Nursery, Inc., 464 E. 10 St., 
Man 10009 [CA. 8-5220]. Summer Home, 
Bernardsville, N.J. 17924. For children of the 
Nursery only. July-Aug. Stay 3 weeks. Capac- 
ity 24. 


(See Trinity 


Volunteers of America, The, 340 W 85 St., 
Man 10024 [SU 7-6900]. VOA Summer camp, 
Arden Lake, Ridgefield, Conn. 06877. Col. 
Irene McMahon, dir. Mothers and children 
apply to main office in Manhattan. 
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Wabenaki Camp (see Boys Brotherhood 
Republic of New York). 

Wagon Road Camp for Handicapped Chil- 
dren (see Children’s Aid Society). 

Wakonda, Camp (see Boys“ Athletic 
League). 

Wallkill Camp (see Children’s Aid Society) . 

Wapanacki, Camp (see New York Institute 
for the Education of the Blind). 

Warren Street Community Center (see in 
section Recreation: Brooklyn). 

Wel-Met Camps, the (the Metropolitan 
Jewish Centers Camp Association, Inc.), 
Office, 31 Union Sq W, Man 10003 [AL 5- 
7530] Jack R. Goldberg, exec dir; Dan Morris, 
assoc exec dir and camp dir Narrowsburg Di- 
vision; Bob Salmon, acting camp dir Barry- 
ville Division; Richard Steinberg, S. Morton 
Altman, asst camp dirs; Ralph Kreiss, busi- 
ness mgr. Camps: Cabin-centered program. 
Resident med staff. Member-applicants regis- 
ter through agency affiliated with New York 
Metropolitan Section, National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board; public at large through city office. 
Fee adjustments available for 3-week period. 
Trip program to Yellowstone National Park: 
6 weeks for girls 14-16, boys 15-17. Trip pro- 
gram to Europe: 6 weeks for girls 15-17, boys 
16-18. Barryville division, Barryville, NY 12719 
[Barryville 3541]. Narrowsburg division, Nar- 
rowsburg, NY 12764 [914: AL 2-9925]. Boys 
8-14, girls 8-13. Teen-Age Career (TAC) Pro- 
gram for 16 girls 16 years of age interested 
in exploring careers in one of the helping 
professions. Supervised field work seminars, 
camp program. Stay 3 weeks or 6 weeks. 
Capacity: Narrowsburg Division, 700; Barry- 
ville Division, 675. Silver Lake division, Nar- 
rowsburg, NY 12764 [914: AL 2-9925]. Boys 
and girls, 8-10 years, first-time campers. 
Capacity 72. Men, women, and couples 55 
years and over. Capacity 75. 

White Memorial Catholic Settlement (see 
Catholic Settlement Association of Brooklyn). 

Wilbur Herrlich, Camp (see Lutheran 
Social Services of Metropolitan New York). 

Wildwood, Camp (see Recreation Rooms 
and Settlement). 

William H. Pouch Scout Camp (see Greater 
New York Councils, Boy Scouts of America). 

Williams, Camp (see Camp Williams). 

Williamsburg YM-YWHA (see Young Men's 
and Young Women’s Hebrew Association of 
Williamsburg) . 

Willoughby House Settlement (see in sec- 
tion Recreation Brooklyn). 

Workmen's Circle, 175 E. Broadway, Man 
10002 [OR 4-2051]. Workmen’s Circle Camp, 
Hopewell Junction, NY 12533. Marvin Stel- 
man, mgr. For adults and children. July- 
Aug. Unlimited stay. Reduced rate for 
members. Camp Kinder-Ring, Hopewell 
Junction, NY 12583. Jerry Sloane, dir. Boys 
and girls 6-15 years. 

Y Bicyle Tours (see Young Men's and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association). 

YDI, Camp (see Youth Development). 

YM-YWHA'S (see Associated YM-YWHA's 
of Greater New York, Young Men's and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association, Young 
Men's and Young Women's Hebrew Associa- 
tion of Williamsburg). 

Y Service Project (see Young Men's and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association). 

Yorkville Community Association, Inc. 
205 E 85 St, Man 10028 [RE 17-4380] Mrs. 
Henry Kaufman, exec dir. Placement at rec- 
ognized camps through the Yorkville Camp 
Fund. 


Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew 
Association, 92 St. and Lexington Ave., Man 
10028 [AT 9-2400] Carl Urbont, exec dir. Y 
Bicycle Tours. Teen-age coed trips on bicycles 
for 2-, 3-, and 4-week periods under two Y 
leaders. Approximately 12 participants in 
each trip. Y Service Project. Summer work 
program for teens. (see also Surprise Lake 
Camp of the Educational Alliance and Young 
Men's Hebrew Association.) 

Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew 
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Association of Greater New York (see As- 
sociated YM-YWHA’s of Greater New York). 

Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew 
Association of Williamsburg Inc., 575 Bed- 
ford Ave, Bklyn 11211 [EV 7-6695] Murray 
Gunner, exec dir. Camp Hatikvah, Lake Co- 
hasset, Bear Mountain, NY 10911 [914: EL 
14477] David Hirsch, dir. Boys 8-13. Stay 3 
weeks. Res nurse. Capacity 170. Camp Mogen 
Avraham, Barnes Lake, Central Valley, NY 
10917 [914: WA 8-6037] Rabbi Ronald Green- 
wald, dir. Boys 8-13. Stay 3 weeks. Res nurse. 
Capacity 120. 

Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Greater New York. Camp and Outing Branch, 
204 W 24 St, Man 10011 [WA 9-2084] Lloyd 
E. Moore, exec dir. Holiday Hills Branch, 
Pawling, NY 12564 [914: UL 5-6011] Perry 
M. Sample, exec dir. Vacation and conference 
center for individuals and groups. Open year 
round. All kinds of outdoor activities. Rates 
per day, weekend, or week on application. 

Young People’s Baptist Union of Brooklyn 
and Long Island, Joseph A. Fernandez, Jr., 
pres. 125G Hempstead Gardens Dr., West 
Hempstead, LI. 11552. Camp Sunshine Acres, 
Honk Hill Rd., Napanoch, N.Y. 12458 [Ellen- 
ville 1956] James Dougherty, Fresh Air dir. 
90-30 80. St, Woodhaven, LI 11421. Under- 
privileged children, 8-16, from Baptist 
churches of Brooklyn and Long Island, July- 
Aug. Stay 14 days. Bible study, outdoor 
sports, handicrafts, camp fires, stunt night. 
Capacity 84. Free. 

Young Women’s Christian Association of 
Brooklyn, Central Bldg, 30 Third Ave, Bklyn 
11217 [TR 5-1190]. Robin Hood Camp for 
Girls, Central Valley, NY 10917 (Bear Moun- 
tain Park), Mrs. et M. Lembo, dir. 
Ages 8-16. Moderate rates to fit every family 
budget. 

Young Women’s Christian Association of 
the City of New York, Camp Headquarters, 
610 Lexington Ave, Man 1022 [PL 5-2700] 
Virginia B. Gillespie, camp dir. Quannacut 
Camps, Pine Bush, NY 12566. Girls 9-15 years. 
Stay 4 or 8 weeks. Capacity 250. Rates $175 
fo- 4 weeks, $335 for season. 

Youth Development, Inc., main office, 27 
N. Broadway, Tarrytown, NY 10591 [914: ME 
1-6110] Jim Vaus, exec dir. Camp Y DI, Lake 
Champion, Glen Spey, NY 12737, Gary Tem- 
plin, dir. Boys, 13-17 years, three 3-week 
trips. No fee for members, others $25 per 
week. 

Youth hostels. See American Youth Hos- 
tels. 

Youth Leadership Camp, see New York City 
Mission Society. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS DISTILLATION 
PLANTS 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SayLor] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in June 
of this year the Virgin Islands Water and 
Power Authority announced that it had 
signed a contract with the firm of 
Stearns-Roger for the construction of a 
1 MGD vertical evaporator distillation 
plant for the island of St. Croix. At the 
time of the awarding of this contract 
complaints were filed by other bidders 
as to the plant experience of the pro- 
posed contractor, but these complaints 
were rejected by the Virgin Islands Wa- 
ter and Power Authority. 

Reportedly, the authority had relied 
heavily on a clean bill of health which 
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the Office of Saline Water had given to 
both Stearns-Roger’s capability and the 
technical reliability of the long tube 
vertical process with the understanding 
that it had reached the point of prac- 
tical commercial application. It is my 
understanding OSW’s solid endorsement 
passed directly to the Governor of the 
Virgin Islands as well as to the executive 
director of the Virgin Islands Water and 
Power Authority. 

At the time this award was contem- 
plated, I discussed at length with the 
Assistant Secretary of Water Pollution 
Control of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior, Mr. Frank C. Di Luzio, my 
amazement that the Office of Saline Wa- 
ter would give an endorsement to the 
capabilities of the bidder, not only for 
the construction of the plant, but mainly 
for the technical reliability of the proc- 
ess for practical technical application. 
At that time I had been assured by the 
Assistant Secretary that in his estima- 
tion the LTV process was not ready for 
commercial application and even if this 
question could be resolved, such a verti- 
cal evaporator production plant should 
not be built in the Virgin Islands. 

In first opposing the distillation plant 
for the Island of St. Croix, I was very 
reliably informed that the Governor had 
hoped to acquire the questionable Free- 
port plant for St. Croix, which would 
have meant a questionable savings to the 
islands. At the time of my previous dis- 
cussion with the Assistant Secretary for 
Water Pollution Control, I was informed 
that the Secretary was completely op- 
posed to moving the physical plant to the 
Virgin Islands or anywhere else. 

In view of the conflict between the 
firm approval by the Office of Saline 
Water and the very positive doubts as 
expressed by one of the most knowledge- 
able men in the field, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Water Pollution Control, I am 
still very amazed and shocked that the 
Virgin Islands Water and Power Author- 
ity proceeded to award a contract for 
a desalination project which still has 
not been recommended for practical 
commercial application. 

As a part of my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude correspondence between the As- 
sistant Secretary of Water Pollution 
Control and myself on this desalting 
project in the Virgin Islands. 

The letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Water Pollution Control confirms 
my belief that the present Virgin Islands 
government acts in haste and repents at 
leisure at the expense of the citizens of 
both the Virgin Islands and the United 
States. 

Recently, news reports from the 
islands confirm a severe water shortage 
on St. Thomas and the necessity to close 
down the present. water distillation 
plants on the island for a month because 
of needed repairs and changes. 

I believe the words of the president of 
Harvey Aluminum to the Governor of the 
Virgin Islands are very appropriate in 
advising caution when buying on the 
basis of the lowest bid. 

Regrettably, even though the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior states the Of- 
fice of Saline Water advised the Virgin 
Islands Water and Power Authority only 
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in a technical capacity, reports to the 
contrary indicate that OSW gave solid 
endorsement to the Stearns-Rogers’ ca- 
pability and the reliability of the LTV 
process. 

The letters and an article from the 
Virgin Islands Times follows: 


Severs WATER SHORTAGE THREATENS ST. 
‘THOMAS—DISTILLATION PLANTS To CLOSE 
FOR MONTH 


A serious water shortage problem that will 
affect the entire island of St. Thomas was 
announced this week by the Commissioner of 
Public Works who cautioned all persons on 
the potable water line to fill their cisterns 
prior to the shut-down of the water distilla- 
tion plants on the island. 

Commissioner James Huston stated that 
both distillation units, the Agua-Chem plant 
installed in 1961, and the Westinghouse 
plant, in operation little more than a year, 
will be shut-down within two weeks. 

The older plant, Huston stated, will need 
complete re-tubing, and the Westinghouse 
plant has, thus far, failed to meet its 1 mil- 
lion gallon per day announced capacity. A 
new distillation unit will be installed in this 
plant. 

During the month that the work is being 
done on the plants, the only water available 
to St. Thomas will be rainwater and the 
water shipped in from Puerto Rico. As the 
island is in the midst of a severe drought, 
little rain is expected during the next month. 

Currently, St. Thomas water is rationed 
from 11 p.m., to 6 a.m., but with the shut- 
down of the two plants, this period of ra- 
tioning will be extended. 

The seriousness of the St. Thomas situa- 
tion again highlights the success of the water 
distillation plant installed on St. Croix by 
Harvey Alumina and gives added weight to 
recent recommendations by Lawrence Harvey, 
president of the firm, to Governor Ralph 
Paiewonsky regarding the proposed new gov- 
ernment plant. 

The unit at Harvey Alumina, also designed 
to produce a million gallons of fresh water 
out of sea water daily, has been producing 
far above expected capacity. 

Except for one minor shut-down to check 
the tubing, the industrial plant has been in 
constant operation, whereas the St. Thomas 
unit has been closed down frequently. 

The unit at the St. Croix plant was a joint 
effort on the part of Westinghouse and Har- 
vey engineers. It utilized, for the first time, 
titanium, enabling the plant to exceed the 
normal capacity for a plant of that size. 

In a letter to the governor, Mr. Harvey 
advised that the government secure the 
services of an independent thermodynamic 
engineer to review the technical aspects for 
future plants. This man, he added, should 
be completely independent of any manufac- 
turer or government agency. 

In voicing caution, Mr. Harvey pointed out 
that experience has proven that, “when we 
buy on the basis of lowest bid, the manufac- 
turers cut materials and sizing to the theo- 
retical minimum. This may look good on 
paper but it always comes back in a de- 
creased yield and efficiency.” 

Placed at the disposal of the government 
were the findings of Harvey engineers, the 
same who had devised the highly successful 
system now in use at the plant on St. Croix. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1967. 

Hon. Frank C. Dr Luzio, 

Assistant Secretary of Water Pollution Con- 
trol, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. SECRETARY: I am sure you will 
recall our conversation of several weeks ago 
when the officials of the Virgin Islands gov- 
ernment suggested that the physical plant 
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of the saline water project at Freeport, Texas, 
which is presently operated by Stearn-Roger's 
Company for the Office of Saline Water, be 
for the Island of St. Croix. Your 
comments at that time were rather adamant 
as to the process involved in this particular 
t. 
228 view of the above, I was greatly amazed 
and somewhat shocked to learn that the 
Office of Saline Water has given a firm en- 
dorsement not only to the capabilities of the 
bidder for the distillation plant to be con- 
structed on St. Croix—being the same Stearn- 
Roger’s Company—but for the technical re- 
Hability of the long tube vertical process of 
distillation having indicated that the process 
has reached the point of practical commercial 
application. 

It is my understanding that these solid 
endorsements by the Office of Saline Water 
were the deciding factor in the Virgin Islands 
Water and Power Authority approving the 
contract with Stearns-Roger’s Company for 
the new distillation plant at St. Croix. 

I would be interested to receive your com- 
ments as to the decisions for reversing the 
previous views on the process involved in this 
plant, as well as to the experience which has 
been obtained by the bidder to qualify them 
for the endorsement by OSW. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN P. SAYLOR, 
Member of Congress. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C. 


I am pleased to provide you 
with additional information and comments 
in response to your letter of June 26. Fol- 
lowing more or less the order of the com- 
ments in your letter, I would first like to 
reiterate my position regarding moving the 
Freeport desalting plant to the Virgin Is- 


this plant to the Virgin Islands or anywhere 
. The design of the Freeport plant was 
on the 1959 state-of-the-art. It has 


as an adjunct to our experimental program. 


Regarding the question of an OSW en- 
dorsement of the Stearns-Roger Company, 
re provided me the following infor- 


Stearns-Roger Company had modified and 
improved the basic Freeport plant and had 

and constructed the five new effects 
which are just now going on stream. The 
first tests of these five new effects have been 
entirely satisfactory. On the basis of this 
8 competence, OSW stated that 

tearns-Roger was qualified to design and 
5 small LTV plants. 

The OSW believes the vertical evaporator 
process has now reached the point of tech- 
nical development where it is appropriate 
to consider it for small (approximately 1 
MGD) production plants. As you know, we 
are continuing our development program to 
further refine this process with the expecta- 
tion of making further cost reductions in 
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water produced by this process and to in- 
crease the ability of industry to build large 
capacity production plants. We would not yet 
recommend construction of large-scale (10 
MGD) production plants based on this proc- 
ess. However, I am not as sure as OSW 
that the LTV process is ready for commercial 
application. 

Even if the LTV is ready for initial com- 
mercial application, I would still question the 
desirability of locating the first vertical 
evaporator production plant in the Virgin 
Islands. We would, of course, prefer that it 
could have been located at a site more con- 
venient for technical support and surveil- 
lance by the vendor and OSW to insure 
proper operation and monitoring. However, 
OSW had no grounds or the right to deny 
the use of the LTV process by the Virgin 
Islands. OSW merely advised the Virgin 
Islands as to the technical state-of-the-art. 

The specifications for the plant were pre- 


specification or bidding procedure in any way 
other than technical corrections and sugges- 
tions. 

The enclosed photograph shows the five 
new effects designed and constructed by 
Stearns-Roger at our Freeport plant. Each 
of these five effects is comparable in per- 
formance and capacity to one of the older 
effects in spite of their vastly reduced size. 
In fact, this comparison is a good pictorial 
representation of the improvement that 
Stearns-Roger has effected in this process. 

While I still have reservations about the 
economics and readiness of the LTV process 
for commercial application, and the fact that 
this is Stearns-Rogers’ first commercial de- 
salting venture, I suppose both events were 
inevitable. Only time will tell whether my 
concern is well-founded. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK C. Dr Luzio, 
Assistant Secretary. 


I AM A TIRED AMERICAN 


Mr, ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. GARDNER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the changing conditions in America 
today, which never cease to amaze me, 
I would like to read what I consider to 
be a very refreshing article, with which 
I am in wholehearted agreement: 

“I AM a TIRED AMERICAN” 

Iam a tired American. 

I'm tired of being called the ugly American, 

I’m tired of having the world panhandlers 
use my country as a whipping boy 365 days 
a year. 

I am a tired American—weary of having 
American embassies and information centers 
stoned, burned, and sacked by mobs operat- 
ing under orders from dictators who preach 
peace and breed conflict. 

I am a tired American—choked up to here 
on this business of trying to intimidate our 
government by placard, picket line, and sit- 
ins by the hordes of dirty unwashed who 
rush to man the barricades against the forces 
of law, order, and decency. 

Iam a tired American—weary of the beat- 
niks who say they should have the right to 
determine what laws of the land they are 
willing to obey. 

I am a tired American—fed up with the 
mobs of scabby-faced long-haired youths and 
short-haired girls who claim they represent 
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the “new wave“ of America and who sneer 
at the old-fashioned virtues of honesty, in- 
tegrity, and morality on which America grew 
to greatness. 

I am a tired American—weary unto death 
of having my tax dollars go to dictators who 
play both sides against the middle with 
threats of what will happen if we cut off the 
golden stream of dollars. 

I am a tired American—nauseated by the 
lazy do-nothings who wouldn't take a job if 
you drove them to and from work in a 
Rolls Royce 

I am a tired American—who is getting 
madder by the minute at the filth peddlers 
who have launched Americans in an ob- 
scenity race, who try to foist on us the belief 
that filth ts an integral part of culture. 

I am a tired American—who is by 
the self-righteous breastbeater critics of 
America, at home and abroad, who set im- 
possible yardsticks for the United States, 
but who never apply the same standards to 
the French, the British, the Russians, the 
Chinese. 

I am a tired American—who resents the 
pimply-faced beatniks who try to represent 
Americans as the “bad guys on the black 
horses.” 

I am a tired American—who is weary of 
some Negro leaders who, for shock purposes, 
scream four-letter words in church meetings. 

I am a tired American—sickened by the 
slack-jawed bigots who wrap themselves in 
bedsheets in the dead of night and roam the 
countryside looking for innocent victims, 

I am a tired American—who dislikes clergy- 
men who have made a career out of integra- 
tion causes, yet send their own children to 
private schools. 

I am a tired American—who resents those 
who try to peddle the belief in schools and 
colleges that capitalism is a dirty word and 
that free enterprise and private initiative are 
only synonyms for greed. They say they hate 
capitalism, but they are always right at the 
head of the line demanding their share of 
the American way of life. 

I am a tired American—who gets more 
than a little bit weary of the clique in our 
State Department which chooses to regard a 
policy of timidity as prudent—the same 
group which subscribes to a “no-win” policy 
in Vietnam. 

Iam a tired American—real tired of those 
who are trying to sell the belief that America 
is not the greatest nation in all the world 
a generous-hearted nation—a nation dedi- 
cated to the policy of trying to help the 
“have nots” achieve some of the good things 
that our system of free enterprise brought 
about. 

I am an American—who gets a lump in his 
throat when he hears the “Star Spangled 
Banner” and who holds back tears when he 
hears those chilling high notes of the brassy 
trumpet when Old Glory reaches the top of 
the flag pole. 

I am a tired American—who wants to start 
snapping at those phony “high priests” who 
want us to bow down and worship their false 
idols and who seek to destroy the belief that 
America is the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. 

I am a tired American—who thanks a 
merciful Lord that he was lucky to be born 
an American citizen—a nation under God, 
with truly mercy and justice for all. 


CAPITALISM: THE UNKNOWN IDEAL 


Mr, ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a 
unique philosophy, “Objectivism,” has 
taken root in various parts of the United 
States and is most recently evidenced by 
the publication of a new book, “Capi- 
talism: The Unknown Ideal,” by Ayn 
Rand. 

Primarily the writings of Miss Rand, 
the book also contains articles by Na- 
thaniel Branden, Alan Greenspan, and 
Robert Hessen. 

In Ayn Rand's introduction, she 
states: 

This book is not a treatise on economics. 
It is a collection of essays on the moral as- 
pects of capitalism. 

I want to stress that our primary interest 
is not politics or economics as such, but 
“man’s nature and man’s relationship to 
existence”—and that we advocate capital- 
ism because it is the only system geared to 
the life of a rational being. 

The method of capitalism’s destruction 
rests on never letting the world discover 
what it is that is being destroyed—or never 
allowing it to be identified within the hear- 
ing of the young. 

The purpose of this book is to identify it. 


Miss Rand is well known as the author 
of the best selling works, “Atlas 
Shrugged,” and “The Fountainhead,” 
and states that she is not a conservative 
but a “radical for capitalism.” The book 
exhibits not only an intense concern, but 
an intense mind providing “radical” ap- 
proaches to the problem of our socialist- 
capitalist system. It is a defense of cap- 
italism, a system which she says, and I 
think rightfully so, has never fully been 
in effect, but has come the closest in the 
United States. 

To show the range of the book, here 
is a listing of several of the 22 chapters: 

What is Capitalism; The Roots of War; 
America’s Persecuted Minority: Big Busi- 
ness; Antitrust; Common Fallacies about 
Capitalism; Gold and Economic Freedom; 
Notes on the History of American Free En- 
terprise; Patents and Copyrights; Is Atlas 

; The Pull Peddlers; “Extremism,” 
of The Art of Smearing; The Obliteration 
of Capitalism; Conservatism: An Obituary; 
The New Fascism: Rule by Consensus; and 
The Cashing-in: The Student Rebellion. 


I would like to include three articles 
from the book which I think are espe- 
cially thought provoking; the first chap- 
ter of the book, “What Is Capitalism,” 
and two articles from the appendix, 
Man's Rights” and “The Nature of Gov- 
ernment.” 

Why are these chapters worth reading? 
In her introduction, Miss Rand states: 

No politico-economic system in history has 
ever proved its value so eloquently or has 
benefited mankind so greatly as capitalism 
and none has ever been attacked so savagely, 
viciously, and blindly. The flood of misinfor- 
mation, misrepresentation, distortion, and 
out right falsehood about capitalism is such 
that the young people of today have no idea 
(and virtually no way of discovering any 
idea) of its actual nature. 


The chapters follow: 
[From the book “Capitalism—The Unknown 
Ideal”] 
1. WHAT Is CAPITALISM? 
(By Ayn Rand) 

The disintegration of philosophy in the 
nineteenth century and its collapse in the 
twentieth have led to a similar, though much 
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slower and less obvious, process in the course 
of modern science. 

Today’s frantic development in the field of 
technology has a quality reminiscent of the 
days preceding the economic crash of 1929; 
riding on the momentum of the past, on the 
unacknowledged remnants of an Aristotelian 
epistemology, it is a hectic, feverish expan- 
sion, heedless of the fact that its theoretical 
account is long since overdrawn—that in the 
field of scientific theory, unable to integrate 
or interpret their own data, scientists are 
abetting the resurgence of a primitive mysti- 
cism. In the humanities, however, the crash is 
past, the depression has set in, and the col- 
lapse of science is all but complete. 

The clearest evidence of it may be seen in 
such comparatively young sciences as psy- 
chology and political economy, In psychology, 
one may observe the attempt to study human 
behavior without reference to the fact that 
man is conscious. In political economy, one 
may observe the attempt to study and to de- 
vise social systems without reference to man. 

It is philosophy that defines and establishes 
the epistemological criteria to guide human 
knowledge in general and specific sciences in 
particular. Political economy came into 
prominence in the nineteenth century, in the 
era of philosophy’s post-Kantian disintegra- 
tion, and no one rose to check its premises or 
to challenge its base. Implicitly, uncritically, 
and by default, political economy accepted as 
its axioms the fundamental tenets of collec- 
tivism. 

Political economists—including the advo- 
cates of capifalism—defined their science as 
the study of the management or direction 
or organization or manipulation of a “com- 
munity’s” or a nation’s “resources.” The na- 
ture of these “resources” was not defined; 
their communal ownership was taken for 
granted—and the goal of political economy 
was assumed to be the study of how to utilize 
these “resources” for “the common good.” 

The fact that the principal “resource” 
involved was man himself, that he was an 
entity of a specific nature with specific ca- 
pacities and requirements, was given the 
most superficial attention, if any. Man was 
regarded simply as one of the factors of 
production, along with land, forests, or 
mines—as one of the less significant factors, 
since more study was devoted to the influ- 
ence and quality of these others than to his 
role or quality. 

Political economy was, in effect, a science 
starting in midstream: it observed that men 
were producing and trading, it took for 
granted that they had always done so and 
always would—it accepted this fact as the 
given, requiring no further consideration— 
and it addressed itself to the problem of how 
to devise the best way for the “community” 
to dispose of human effort. 

There were many reasons for this tribal 
view of man. The morality of altruism was 
one; the growing dominance of political 
statism among the intellectuals of the nine- 
teenth century was another. Psychologically, 
the main reason was the soul-body dichot- 
omy permeating European culture: material 
production was regarded as a demeaning 
task of a lower order, unrelated to the con- 
cerns of man’s intellect, a task assigned to 
slaves or serfs since the beginning of re- 
corded history. The institution of serfdom 
had lasted, in one form or another, till well 
into the nineteenth century; it was abol- 
ished, politically, only by the advent of cap- 
italism; politically, but not intellectually. 

The concept of man as a free, independent 
individual was profoundly alien to the cul- 
ture of Europe. It was a tribal culture down 
to its roots; in the tribe 
was the entity, the unit, and man was only 
one of its expendable cells. This applied to 
rulers and serfs alike: the rulers were be- 
lieved to hold their privileges only by virtue 
of the services they rendered to the tribe, 
services regarded as of a noble order, namely, 
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armed force or military defense. But a noble- 
man was as much chattel of the tribe as a 
serf: his life and property belonged to the 
King. It must be remembered that the insti- 
tution of private property, in the full, legal 
meaning of the term, was brought into exist- 
ence only by capitalism. In the pre-capitalist 
eras, private property existed de facto, but 
not de jure, i. e., by custom and sufferance, 
not by right or by law. In law and in prin- 
ciple, all property belonged to the head of 
the tribe, the king, and was held only by his 
permission, which could be revoked at any 
time, at his pleasure. (The king could and 
did expropriate the estates of recalcitrant 
noblemen throughout the course of Europe's 
history.) 

The American philosophy of the Rights of 
Man was never grasped fully by European 
intellectuals. Europe’s predominant idea of 
emancipation consisted of changing the con- 
cept of man as a slave of the absolute state 
embodied by a King, to the concept of man as 
a slave of the absolute state embodied by 
“the people”—1l.e. switching from slavery to 
a tribal chief into slavery to the tribe. A non- 
tribal view of existence could not penetrate 
the mentalities that regarded the privilege 
of ruling material producers by physical force 
as a badge of nobility. 

Thus Europe's thinkers did not notice the 
fact that during the nineteenth century, the 
galley slaves had been replaced by the in- 
ventors of steamboats, and the village black- 
smiths by the owners of blast furnaces, and 
they went on thinking in such terms (such 
contradictions in terms) as “wage slavery” or 
“the antisocial selfishness of industrialists 
who take so much from society without giv- 
ing anything in return”—on the unchal- 
lenged axiom that wealth is an anonymous, 
social, tribal product. 

That notion has not been challenged to 
this day; it represents the implicit assump- 
tion and the base of contemporary political 
economy. 

As an example of this view and its conse- 
quences, I shall cite the article on “Capi- 
talism” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The 
article gives no definition of its subject; it 
opens as follows: 

“Capitalism, a term used to denote the eco- 
nomic system that has been dominant in the 
western world since the breakup of feu- 
dalism. Fundamental to any system called 
capitalist are the relations between private 
Owners of nonpersonal means of production 
(land, mines, industrial plants, etc., collec- 
tively known as capital) [italics mine] and 
free but capitalless workers, who sell their 
labour services to employers. . . . The result- 
ing wage bargains determine the proportion 
in which the total product of society will be 
shared between the class of labourers and the 
class of capitalist entrepreneurs.” 1 

(I quote from Galt’s speech in Atlas 
Shrugged, from a passage describing the 
tenets of collectivism: “An industrialist— 
blank-out—there is no such person, A fac- 
tory is a ‘natural resource,’ like a tree, a rock 
or a mud-puddle.”) 

The success of capitalism is explained by 
the Britannica as follows: 

“Productive use of the ‘social surplus’ was 
the special virtue that enabled capitalism to 
outstrip all prior economic systems. Instead 
of building pyramids and cathedrals, those in 
command of the social surplus chose to in- 
vest in ships, warehouses, raw materials, 
finished goods and other material forms of 
wealth. The social surplus was thus con- 
verted into enlarged productive capacity.” 

This is said about a time when Europe's 
population subsisted in such poverty that 
child mortality approached fifty percent, and 
periodic famines wiped out the “surplus” 
population which the precapitalist econo- 


1Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1964, Vol. IV, 
pp. 839-845. 
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mies were unable to feed. Yet, making no dis- 
tinction between tax-expropriated and in- 
dustrially produced wealth, the Britannica 
asserts that it was the surplus wealth of that 
time that the early capitalists “commanded” 
and “chose to invest“ —and that this invest- 
ment was the cause of the stupendous pros- 
perity of the age that followed. 

What is a “social surplus”? The article gives 
no definition or explanation. A “surplus” 
presupposes a norm; if subsistence on a 
chronic starvation level is above the implied 
norm, what is that norm? The article does 
not answer. 

There is, of course, no such thing as a 
“social surplus.” All wealth is produced by 
somebody and belongs to somebody. And 
“the special virtue that enabled capitalism to 
outstrip all prior economic systems” was free- 
dom (a concept eloquently absent from the 
Britannica’s account), which led, not to the 
expropriation, but to the creation of wealth. 

I shall have more to say later about that 
disgraceful article (disgraceful on many 
counts, not the least of which is scholar- 
ship). At this point, I quoted it only as a 
succinct example of the tribal premise that 
underlies today’s political economy. That 
premise is shared by the enemies and the 
champions of capitalism alike; it provides 
the former with a certain inner consistency, 
and disarms the latter by a subtle, yet devas- 
tating aura of moral hypocrisy—as witness, 
their attempts to justify capitalism on the 
ground of “the common good” or “service to 
the consumer” or “the best allocation of re- 
sources.“ (Whose resources?) 

If capitalism is to be understood, it is this 
tribal premise that has to be checked—and 
challenged. 

Mankind is not an entity, an organism, or 
a coral bush. The entity involved in produc- 
tion and trade is man. It is with the study 
of man—not of the loose aggregate known 
as a “community”—that any science of the 
humanities has to begin. 

This issue represents one of the epistemo- 
logical differences between the humanities 
and the physical sciences, one of the causes 
of the former's well-earned inferiority com- 
plex in regard to the latter. A physical sci- 
ence would not permit itself (not yet, at 
least) to ignore or bypass the nature of its 
subject. Such an attempt would mean: a sci- 
ence of astronomy that gazed at the sky, 
but refused to study individual stars, planets, 
and satellities—or a science of medicine that 
studied disease, without any knowledge or 
criterion of health, and took, as its basic 
subject of study, a hospital as a whole, never 
focusing on individual patients. 

A great deal may be learned about society 
by studying man; but this process cannot be 
reversed: nothing can be learned about man 
by studying society—by studying the inter- 
relationships of entities one has never iden- 
tified or defined. Yet that is the methodology 
adopted by most political economists. Their 
attitude, in effect, amounts to the unstated, 
implicit postulate: ‘Man is that which fits 
economic equations.” Since he obviously does 
not, this leads to the curious fact that in 
spite of the practical nature of their science, 
political economists are oddly unable to re- 
late their abstractions to the concretes of 
actual existence. 

It leads also to a baffling sort of double 
standard or double perspective in their way 
of viewing men and events: if they observe 
a shoemaker, they find no difficulty in con- 
cluding that he is working in order to make 
a living; but as political economists, on the 
tribal premise, they declare that his purpose 
(and duty) is to provide society with shoes. 
If they observe a panhandler on a street 
corner, they identify him as a bum; in politi- 
cal economy, he becomes “a sovereign con- 
sumer.” If they hear the communist doctrine 
that all property should belong to the state, 
they reject it emphatically and feel, sincerely, 
that they would fight communism to the 
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death; but in political economy, they speak 
of the government's duty to effect “a fair 
redistribution of wealth, and they speak of 
businessmen as the best, most efficient 
trustees of the nation’s “natural resources.” 

This is what a basic premise (and phil- 
osophical negligence) will do; this is what 
the tribal premise has done. 

To reject that premise and begin at the 
beginning—in one’s approach to political 
economy and to the evaluation of various 
social systems—one must begin by identify- 
ing man’s nature, i.e. those essential char- 
acteristics which distinguish him from all 
other living species. 

Man’s essential characteristic is his ra- 
tional faculty. Man’s mind is his basic means 
of survival—his only means of gaining 
knowledge. 

Man cannot survive, as animals do, by the 
guidance of mere percepts. ... He cannot 
provide for his simplest physical needs with- 
out a process of thought. He needs a process 
of thought to discover how to plant and 
grow his food or how to make weapons for 
hunting. His precepts might lead him to a 
cave, if one is available—but to build the 
simplest shelter, he needs a process of 
thought. No percepts and no “instincts” will 
tell him how to light a fire, how to weave 
cloth, how to forge tools, how to make a 
wheel, how to make an airplane, how to per- 
form an appendectomy, how to produce an 
electric light bulb or an electronic tube or 
a cyclotron or a box of matches. Yet his 
life depends on such knowledge—and only a 
volitional act of his consciousness, a process 
of thought, can provide it.? 

A process of thought is an enormously 
complex process of identification and in- 
tegration, which only an individual mind 
can perform, There is no such thing as a 
collective brain. Men can learn from one 
another, but learning requires a process of 
thought on the part of every individual stu- 
dent. Men can cooperate in the discovery 
of new knowledge, but such cooperation re- 
quires the independent exercise of this 
rational faculty by every individual scientist. 
Man is the only living species that can trans- 
mit and expand his store of knowledge from 
generation to generation; but such trans- 
mission requires a process of thought on the 
part of the individual recipients. As witness, 
the breakdowns of civilization, the dark ages 
in the history of mankind’s progress, when 
the accumulated knowledge of centuries 
vanished from the lives of men who were 
unable, unwilling, or forbidden to think. 

In order to sustain its life, every living 
species has to follow a certain course of ac- 
tion required by its nature. The action re- 
quired to sustain human life is primarily in- 
tellectual: everything man needs has to be 
discovered by his mind and produced by his 
effort. Production is the application of rea- 
son to the problem of survival. 

If some men do not choose to think, they 
can survive only by imitating and repeat- 
ing a routine of work discovered by others— 
but those others had to discover it, or none 
would have survived. If some men do not 
choose to think or to work, they can survive 
(temporarily) only by looting the goods pro- 
duced by others—but those others had to 
produce them or none would have survived. 
Regardless of what choice is made, in this 
issue, by any man or by any number of 
men, regardless of what blind, irrational, or 
evil course they may choose to pursue—the 
fact remains that reason is man’s means of 
survival and that men prosper or fail, sur- 
vive or perish in proportion to the degree of 
their rationality. 

Since knowledge, thinking, and rational 
action are properties of the individual, since 
the choice to exercise his rational faculty 
or not depends on the individual, man’s 


2 Ayn Rand, “The Objectivist Ethics,” in 
The Virtue of Selfishness. 
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survival requires that those who think be 
free of the interference of those who don’t. 
Since men are neither omniscient nor in- 
fallible, they must be free to agree or dis- 
agree, to cooperate or to pursue their own 
independent course, each according to his 
own rational judgment. Freedom is the 
fundamental requirement of man’s mind. 

A rational mind does not work under com- 
pulsion; it does not subordinate its grasp of 
reality to anyone's orders, directives, or con- 
trols; it does not sacrifice its knowledge, its 
view of the truth, to anyone’s opinions, 
threats, wishes, plans, or “welfare.” Such a 
mind may be hampered by others, it may be 
silenced, proscribed, imprisoned, or de- 
stroyed; it cannot be forced; a gun is not an 
argument. (An example and symbol of this 
attitude is Galileo.) 

It is from the work and the inviolate in- 
tegrity of such minds—from the intransigent 
innovators—that all of mankind’s knowledge 
and achievements have come. (See The Foun- 
tainhead.) It is to such minds that mankind 
owes its survival, (See Atlas Shrugged.) 

The same principle applies to all men, on 
every level of ability and ambition. To the 
extent that a man is guided by his rational 
judgment, he acts in accordance with the 
requirements of his nature and, to that ex- 
tent, succeeds in achieving a human form 
of survival and well-being; to the extent 
that he acts irrationally, he acts as his own 
destroyer. 

The social recognition of man’s rational 
nature—of the connection between his sur- 
vival and his use of reason—is the concept 
of individual rights. 

I shall remind you that “rights” are a 
moral principle defining and sanctioning a 
man’s freedom of action in a social context, 
that they are derived from man’s nature as 
a rational being and represent a necessary 
condition of his particular mode of survival. 
I shall remind you also that the right to life 
is the source of all rights, including the right 
to property.’ 

In regard to political economy, this last 
requires special emphasis: man has to work 
and produce in order to support his life. He 
has to support his life by his own effort and 
by the guidance of his own mind. If he can- 
not dispose of the product of his effort, he 
cannot dispose of his effort; if he cannot 
dispose of his effort, he cannot dispose of 
his life. Without property rights, no other 
rights can be practiced. 

Now, bearing these facts in mind, consider 
the question of what social system is appro- 
priate to man. 

A social system is a set of moral-political- 
economic principles embodied in a society's 
laws, institutions, and government, which 
determine the relationships, the terms of as- 
sociation, among the men living in a given 
geographical area. It is obvious that these 
terms and relationships depend on an identi- 
fication of man’s nature, that they would be 
different if they pertain to a society of ra- 
tional beings or to a colony of ants. It is 
obvious that they will be radically different 
if men deal with one another as free, inde- 
pendent individuals, on the premise that 
every man is an end in himself—or as mem- 
bers of a pack, each regarding the others as 
the means to his ends and to the ends of “the 
pack as a whole.” 

There are only two fundamental questions 
(or two aspects of the same question) that 
determine the nature of any social system: 
Does a social system recognize individual 
rights?—and: Does a social system ban physi- 
cal force from human relationships? The an- 
swer to the second question is the practical 
implementation of the answer to the first. 

Is man a sovereign individual who owns 


For a fuller discussion of rights, I refer 
you to my articles “Man’s Rights” in the ap- 
pendix, and “Collectivized Rights“ in The 
Virtue of Selfishness. 
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his person, his mind, his life, his work and 
its products—or is he the property of the 
tribe (the state, the society, the collective) 
that may dispose of him in any way it 
pleases, that may dictate his convictions, pre- 
scribe the course of his life, control his work 
and expropriate his products? Does man have 
the right to exist for his own sake—or is he 
born in bondage, as an indentured servant 
who must keep buying his life by the 
tribe but can never acquire it free and clear? 

This is the first question to answer. The 
rest is consequences and practical imple- 
mentations. The basic issue is only: Is man 
free? 

In mankind’s history, capitalism is the 
only system that answers: Yes. 

Capitalism is a social system based on the 
recognition of individual rights, including 
property rights, in which all property is pri- 
vately owned. 

The recognition of individual rights entails 
the banishment of physical force from hu- 
man relationships; basically, rights can be 
violated only by means of force. In a capitalist 
society no man or group may initiate the use 
of physical force against others. The only 
function of the government, in such a s0- 
ciety, is the task of protecting man’s rights, 
i.e., the task of protecting him from physical 
force; the government acts as the agent of 
man’s right of self-defense, and may use 
force only in retaliation and only against 
those who initiate its use; thus the govern- 
ment is the means of placing the retaliatory 
use of force under objective control. 

It is the basic, metaphysical fact of man’s 
nature—the connection between his survival 
and his use of reason—that capitalism recog- 
nizes and protects. 

In a capitalist society, all human relation- 
ships are voluntary. Men are free to cooperate 
or not, to deal with one another or not, as 
their own individual judgments, convictions, 
and interests dictate. They can deal with 
one another only in terms of and by means 
of reason, i.e. by means of discussion, per- 
suasion, and contractual agreement, by vol- 
untary choice to mutual benefit. The right 
to agree with others is not a problem in any 
society; it is the right to disagree that is 
crucial. It is the institution of private prop- 
ey that protects and implements the right 

to disagree—and thus keeps the road open 
to man’s most valuable attribute (valuable 
personally, social and objectively): the cre- 
ative mind. 

This is the cardinal difference between 
capitalism and collectivism. 

The power that determines the establish- 
ment, the changes, the evolution, and the 
destruction of social systems is philosophy. 
The role of chance, accident, or tradition, in 
this context, is the same as their role in the 
life of an individual: their power stands in 
inverse ratio to the power of a culture’s (or 
an individual’s) philosophical equipment, 
and grows as philosophy collapses. It is, 
therefore, by reference to philosophy that 
the character of a social system has to be 
defined and evaluated. Corresponding to the 
four branches of philosophy, the four key- 
stones of capitalism are: metaphysically, the 
requirements of man’s nature and survival— 
epistemologically, reason—ethically, individ- 
ual rights—politically, freedom. 

This, in substance, is the base of the 
proper approach to political economy and to 
an understanding of capitalism—not the 
tribal premise inherited from prehistorical 
traditions. 

The “practical” justification of capitalism 
does not lie in the collectivist claim that it 
effects “the best allocation of national re- 
sources.” Man is not a “national resource” 
and neither is his mind—and without the 
creative power of man’s intelligence, raw 


‘For a fuller discussion of this subject, 
see my article The Nature of Government” 
in the appendix. 
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materials remain just so many useless raw 
materials. 

The moral justification of capitalism does 
not lie in the altruist claim that it repre- 
sents the best way to achieve “the common 
good.” It is true that capitalism does—if 
that catch-phrase has any meaning—but this 
is merely a secondary consequence. The moral 
justification of capitalism lies in the fact 
that it is the only system consonant with 
man’s rational nature, that it protects man’s 
survival qua man, and that its ruling prin- 
ciple is: justice. 

Every social system is based, explicitly, on 
some theory of ethics. The tribal notion 
of “the common good” has served as the 
moral justification of most social systems— 
and of all tyrannies—in history. The degree 
of a society’s enslavement or freedom cor- 
responded to the degree to which that tribal 
slogan was invoked or ignored. 

“The common good” (or “the public inter- 
est”) is an undefined and undefinable con- 
cept: there is no such entity as “the tribe” 

or “the public”; the tribe (or the public or 
5 is only a number of individual men. 
Nothing can be good for the tribe as such; 
“good” and “value” pertains only to a living 
organism—to an individual living 
not to a disembodied aggregate of relation- 
ships. 

“The common good” is a meaningless con- 
cept, unless taken literally, in which case its 
only possible meaning is: the sum of the 
good of all the individual men involved. But 
in that case, the concept is meaningless as 
a moral criterion: it leaves open the ques- 
tion of what is the good of individual men 
and how does one determine it? 

It is not, however, in its literal meaning 
that that concept is generally used. It is ac- 
cepted precisely for its elastic, undefinable, 
mystical character which serves, not as a 
moral guide, but as an escape from morality. 
Since the good is not applicable to the dis- 
embodied, it becomes a moral blank check 
for those who attempt to embody it. 

When “the common good“ of a society is 
regarded as something apart from and su- 
perior to the individual good of its members, 
it means that the good of some men takes 
precedence over the good of others, with 
ara others consigned to the status of sac- 

rificial animals. It is tacitly assumed, in such 
cases, that “the common good” means “the 
good of the majority” as against the minority 
or the individual. Observe the significant 
fact that that assumption is tacit: even 
the most collectivized mentalities seem to 
sense the impossibility of justifying it moral- 
ly. But “the good of the majority,” too, is 
only a pretense and a delusion: since, in fact, 
the violation of an individual’s rights means 
the abrogation of all rights, it delivers the 
helpless majority into the power of any gang 
that procaims itself to be “the voice of so- 
ciety” and proceeds to rule by means of 
physical force, until deposed by another gang 
employing the same means. 

If one begins by defining the good of indi- 
vidual men, one will accept as proper only a 
society in which that good is achieved and 
achievable. But if one begins by accepting 
“the common good” as an axiom and regard- 
ing individual good as its possible but not 
necessary consequence (not necessary in any 
particular case), one ends up with such a 
gruesome absurdity as Soviet Russia, a coun- 
try professedly dedicated to “the common 
good,” where, with the exception of a minus- 
cule clique of rulers, the entire population 
has existed in subhuman misery for over two 
generations. 

What makes the victims and, worse, the 
observers accept this and other similar his- 
torical atrocities, and still cling to the myth 
of “the common good”? The answer lies in 
philosophy—in philosophical theories on the 
nature of moral values. 

There are, in essence, three schools of 
thought on the nature of the good: the in- 
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trinsic, the subjective, and the objective. The 
intrinsic theory holds that the good is inher- 
ent in certain things or actions as such, re- 
gardless of their context and consequences, 
regardless of any benefit or injury they may 
cause to the actors and subjects involved. 
It is a theory that divorces the concept of 
“good” from beneficiaries, and the concept 
of “value” from valuer and purpose—claim- 
ing that the good is good in, by, and of itself. 

The subjectivist theory holds that the good 
bears no relation to the facts of reality, that 
it is the product of a man’s consciousness, 
created by his feelings, desires, “intuitions,” 
or whims, and that it is merely an “arbitrary 
postulate” or an “emotional commitment.” 

The intrinsic theory holds that the good 
resides in some sort of reality, independent 
of man’s consciousness; the subjectivist 
theory holds that the good resides in man’s 
consciousness, independent of reality. 

The objective theory holds that the good is 
neither an attribute of “things in them- 
selves” nor of man’s emotional states, but an 
evaluation of the facts of reality by man’s 
consciousness according to a rational stand- 
ard of value. (Rational, in this context, 
means: derived from the facts of reality and 
validated by a process of reason.) The objec- 
tive theory hold that the good is an aspect 
of reality in relation to man—and that it 
must be discovered, not invented, by man. 
Fundamental to an objective theory of values 
is the question: Of value to whom and for 
what? An objective theory does not permit 
context-dropping or “concept-stealing”; it 
does not permit the separation of “value” 
from “purpose,” of the good from benefici- 
aries, and of man’s actions from reason. 

Of all the social systems in mankind’s his- 
tory, capitalism is the only system based on 
an objective theory of values. 

The intrinsic theory and the subjectivist 
theory (or a mixture of both) are the neces- 
sary base of every dictatorship, tyranny, or 
variant of the absolute state. Whether they 
are held consciously or subconsciously—in 
the explicit form of a philosopher's treatise 
r 

man's feelings these theories make 
it possible for a man to believe that the good 
is independent of man’s mind and can be 
achieved by physical force. 

If a man believes that the good is intrinsic 
in certain actions, he will not hesitate to 
force others to perform them. If he believes 
that the human benefit or injury caused by 
such actions is of no significance, he will 
regard a sea of blood as of no significance. 
If he believes that the beneficiaries of such 
actions are irrelevant (or interchangeable), 
he will regard wholesale slaughter as his 
moral duty in the service of a “higher” good. 
It is the intrinsic theory of values that pro- 
duces a Robespierre, a Lenin, a Stalin, or a 
Hitler, It is not an accident that Eichmann 
was a Kantian. 

If a man believes that the good is a mat- 
ter of arbitrary, subjective choice, the issue 
of good or evil becomes, for him, an issue of: 
my feelings or theirs? No bridge, understand- 
ing, or communication is possible to him. 
Reason is the only means of communication 
among men, and an objectively perceivable 
reality is their only common frame of refer- 
ence; when these are invalidated (i.e., held 
to be irrelevant) in the field of morality, 
force becomes men’s only way of dealing with 
one another. If the subjectivist wants to 
pursue some social ideal of his own, he feels 
morally entitled to force men “for their own 
good,” since he feels that he is right and that 
there is nothing to oppose him but their 
misguided feelings. 

Thus, in practice, the proponents of the 
intrinsic and the subjectivist schools meet 
and blend, (They blend in terms of the psy- 
choepistemology as well: by what means do 
the moralism of the intrinsic school dis- 
cover their transcendental “good,” if not by 
means of special, non-rational intuitions and 
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revelations, i.e., by means of their feelings?) 
It is doubtful whether anyone can hold ei- 
ther of these theories as an actual, if mis- 
taken, conviction. But both serve as a ra- 
tionalization of power-lust and of rule by 
brute force, unleashing the potential dic- 
tator and disarming his victims. 

The objective theory of values is the only 
moral theory incompatible with rule by force. 
Capitalism is the only system based implic- 
itly on an objective theory of values—and 
the historic tragedy is that this has never 
been made explicit. 

If one knows that the good is objective— 
i.e., determined by the nature of reality, but 
to be discovered by man’s mind—one knows 
that an attempt to achieve the good by physi- 
cal force is a monstrous contradiction which 
negates morality at its root by destroying 
man’s capacity to recognize the good, t.e., 
his capacity to value. Force invalidates and 
paralyzes a man’s judgment, demanding that 
he act against it, thus rendering him moral- 
ly impotent. A value which one is forced to 
accept at the price of surrendering one’s 
mind, is not a value to anyone; the forcibly 
mindless can neither judge nor choose nor 
value. An attempt to achieve the good by 
force is like an attempt to provide a man 
with a picture gallery at the price of cutting 
out his eyes. Values cannot exist (cannot be 
valued) outside the full context of a man’s 
life, needs, goals, and knowledge. 

The objective view of values permeates the 
entire structure of a capitalist society. 

The recognition of individual rights im- 
plies the recognition of the fact that the 
good is not an ineffable abstraction in some 
supernatural dimension, but a value pertain- 
ing to reality, to this earth, to the lives of 
individual human beings (note the right to 
the pursuit of happiness) . It implies that the 
good cannot be divorced from beneficiaries, 
that men are not to be regarded as inter- 
changeable, and that no man or tribe may 
attempt to achieve the good of some at the 
price of the immolation of others. 

The free market represents the social appli- 
cation of an objective theory of values. Since 
values are to be discovered by man’s mind, 
men must be free to discover them—to think, 
to study, to translate their knowledge into 
physical form, to offer their products for 
trade, to judge them, and to choose, be it 
material goods or ideas, a loaf of bread or a 
philosophical treatise. Since values are estab- 
lished contextually, every man must judge 
for himself, in the context of his own knowl- 
edge, goals, and interests, Since values are 
determined by the nature of reality, it is 
reality that serves as men’s ultimate arbiter: 
if a man’s judgment is right, the rewards 
are his; if it is wrong, he is his only victim. 

It is in regard to a free market that the 
distinction between an intrinsic, subjective, 
and objective view of values is particularly 
important to understand. The market value 
of a product is not an intrinsic value, not 
a “value in itself“ hanging in a vacuum. A 
free market never loses sight of the question: 
Of value to whom? And, within the broad 
field of objectivity, the market value of a 
product does not reflect its philosophically 
objective value, but only its socially objec- 
tive value. 

By “philosophically objective,” I mean a 
value estimated from the standpoint of the 
best possible to man, i.e., by the criterion 
of the most rational mind possessing the 
greatest knowledge, in a given category, in a 
given period, and in a defined context (noth- 
ing can be estimated in an undefined con- 
text). For instance, it can be rationally 
proved that the airplane is objectively of 
immeasurably greater value to man (to man 
at his best) than the bicycle—and that the 
works of Victor Hugo are objectively of im- 
measurably greater value than true-confes- 
sion magazines. But if a given man’s intel- 
lectual potential can barely manage to enjoy 
true confessions, there is no reason why his 
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meager earnings, the product of his effort, 
should be spent on books he cannot read— 
or on subsidizing the airplane industry, if 
his own transportation needs do not extend 
beyond the range of a bicycle. (Nor is there 
any reason why the rest of mankind should 
be held down to the level of his literary taste, 
his engineering capacity, and his income. 
Values are not determined by flat nor by 
majority vote.) 

Just as the number of its adherents is not 
a proof of an idea’s truth or falsehood, of 
an art work’s merit or demerit, of a product’s 
efficacy or inefficacy—so the free-market value 
of goods or services does not necessarily 
represent their philosophically objective 
value, but only their socially objective value, 
i.e. the sum of the individual judgments of 
all the men involved in trade at a given time, 
the sum of what they valued, each in the 
context of his own life. 

Thus, a manufacturer of lipstick may well 
make a greater fortune than a manufacturer 
of microscopes—even though it can be ra- 
tionally demonstrated that microscopes 
are scientifically more valuable than lip- 
stick. But—valuable to whom? 

A microscope is of no value to a little 
stenographer struggling to make a living; 
a lipstick is; a lipstick, to her, may mean the 
difference between self-confidence and self- 
doubt, between glamour and drudgery. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
values ruling a free market are subjective. 
If the stenographer spends all her money on 
cosmetics and has none left to pay for the 
use of a microscope (for a visit to the doctor) 
when she needs it, she learns a better method 
of budgeting her income; the free market 
serves as her teacher: she has no way to 
penalize others for her mistakes. If she 
budgets rationally, the microscope is always 
available to serve her own specific needs and 
no more, as far as she is concerned: she is 
not taxed to support an entire hospital, a 
research laboratory, or a space ship’s journey 
to the moon. Within her own productive 
power, she does pay a part of the cost of 
scientific achievements, when and as she 
needs them. She has no “social duty,” her 
own life is her only responsibility—and the 
only thing that a capitalist system requires 
of her is the thing that nature requires: 
rationality, i.e., that she live and act to the 
best of her own judgment. 

Within every category of goods and sery- 
ices offered on a free market, it is the pur- 
veyor of the best product at the cheapest 
price who wins the greatest financial re- 
wards in that field—not automatically nor 
immediately nor by fiat, but by virtue of 
the free market, which teaches every partici- 
pant to look for the objective best within the 
category of his own competence, and penal- 
izes those who act on irrational 
considerations. 

Now observe that a free market does not 
level men down to some common denomi- 
nator—that the intellectual criteria of the 
majority do not rule a free market or a free 
society—and that the exceptional men, the 
innovators, the intellectual giants, are not 
held down by the majority. In fact, it is the 
members of this exceptional minority who 
lift the whole of a free society to the level 
of their own achievements, while rising fur- 
ther and ever further. 

A free market is a continuous process that 
cannot be held still, an upward process that 
demands the best (the most rational) of 
every man and rewards him accordingly. 
While the majority have barely assimilated 
the value of the automobile, the creative 
minority introduces the airplane. The ma- 
jority learn by demonstration, the minority 
is free to demonstrate. The “philosophically 
objective” value of a new product serves as 
the teacher for those who are willing to 
exercise their rational faculty, each to the 
extent of his ability. Those who are unwilling 
remain unrewarded—as well as those who 
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aspire to more than their ability produces. 
The stagnant, the irrational, the subjectivist 
have no power to stop their betters. 

(The small minority of adults who are 
unable rather than unwilling to work, have 
to rely on voluntary charity; misfortune is 
not a claim to slave labor; there is no such 
thing as the right to consume, control, and 
destroy those without whom one would be 
unable to survive. As to depressions and mass 
unemployment, they are not caused by the 
free market, but by government interference 
into the economy.) 

The mental parasites—the imitators who 
attempt to cater to what they think is the 
public’s known taste—are constantly being 
beaten by the innovators whose products 
raise the public’s knowledge and taste to ever 
higher levels. It is in this sense that the free 
market is ruled, not by the consumers, but 
by the producers. The most successful ones 
are those who discover new fields of produc- 
tion, fields which had not been known to 
exist. 

A given product may not be appreciated at 
once, particularly if it is too radical an in- 
novation; but, barring irrelevant accidents, it 
wins in the long run. It is in this sense that 
the free market is not ruled by the intellec- 
tual criteria of the majority, which prevail 
only at and for any given moment; the free 
market is ruled by those who are able to see 
and plan long-range—and the better the 
mind, the longer the range. 

The economic value of a man’s work is de- 
termined, on a free market, by a single prin- 
ciple: by the voluntary consent of those who 
are willing to trade him their work or prod- 
ucts in return. This is the moral meaning of 
the law of supply and demand; it represents 
the total rejection of two vicious doctrines: 
the tribal premise and altruism. It represents 
the recognition of the fact that man is not 
the property nor the servant of the tribe, 
that a man works in order to support his own 
life—as, by his nature, he must—that he has 
to be guided by his own rational self-interest, 
and if he wants to trade with others, he can- 
not expect sacrificial victims, i.e., he cannot 
expect to receive values without trading com- 
mensurate values in return. The sole crite- 
rion of what is commensurate, in this con- 
text, is the free, voluntary, uncoerced judg- 
ment of the traders. 

The tribal mentalities attack this principle 
from two seemingly opposite sides: they 
claim that the free market is “unfair” both 
to the genius and to the average man, The 
first objection is usually expressed by a ques- 
tion such as: “Why should Elvis Presley 
make more money than Einstein?” The an- 
swer is: Because men work in order to sup- 
port and enjoy their own lives—and if many 
men find value in Elvis Presley, they are en- 
titled to spend their money on their own 
pleasure. Presley’s fortune is not taken from 
those who do not care for his work (I am 
one of them) nor from Einstein—nor does 
he stand in Einstein’s way—nor does Ein- 
stein lack proper recognition and support in 
a free society, on an appropriate intellectual 
level. 

As to the second objection, the claim that 
@ man of average ability suffers an “unfair” 
disadvantage on a free market— 

“Look past the range of the moment, you 
who cry that you fear to compete with men 
of superior intelligence, that their mind is 
a threat to your livelihood, that the strong 
leave no chance to the weak in a market of 
voluntary trade... . When you live in a ra- 
tional society, where men are free to trade, 
you receive an incalculable bonus: the mate- 
rial value of your work is determined not 
only by your effort, but by the effort of the 
best productive minds who exist in the world 
around you.... 

“The machine, the frozen form of a living 
intelligence, is the power that expands the 
potential of your life by raising the produc- 
tivity of your time. . . Every man is free 
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to rise as far as he’s able or willing, but it’s 
only the degree to which he thinks that de- 
termines the degree to which he'll rise. Phys- 
ical labor as such can extend no further 
than the range of the moment. The man who 
does no more than physical labor, consumes 
the material value-equivalent of his own 
contribution to the process of production, 
and leaves no further value, neither for him- 
self nor others. But the man who produces 
an idea in any field of rational endeayor— 
the man who discovers new knowledge—is 
the permanent benefactor of humanity... . 
It is only the value of an idea that can be 
shared with unlimited numbers of men, mak- 
ing all sharers richer at no one’s sacrifice 
or loss, raising the productive capacity of 
whatever labor they perform. 

“In proportion to the mental energy he 
spent, the man who creates a new invention 
receives but a small percentage of his value 
in terms of material payment, no matter 
what fortune he makes, no matter what mil- 
lions he earns. But the man who works as a 
janitor in the factory producing that inven- 
tion, receives an enormous payment in pro- 
portion to the mental effort that his job re- 
quires of him. And the same is true of all 
men between, on all levels of ambition and 
ability. The man at the top of the intellec- 
tual pyramid contributes the most to all 
those below him, but gets nothing except his 
material payment, receiving no intellectual 
bonus from others to add to the value of his 
time. The man at the bottom who, left to 
himself, would starve in his hopeless in- 
eptitude, contributes nothing to those above 
him, but receives the bonus of all of their 
brains. Such is the nature of the ‘competi- 
tion’ between the strong and the weak of the 
intellect, Such is the pattern of ‘exploitation’ 
for which you have damned the strong. 
(Atlas Shrugged)” 

And such is the relationship of capitalism 
to man’s mind and to man’s survival. 

The magnificent progress achieved by cap- 
italism in a brief span of time—the spectacu- 
lar improvement in the conditions of man's 
existence on earth—is a matter of historical 
record. It is not to be hidden, evaded, or ex- 
plained away by all the propaganda of capi- 
talism’s enemies. But what needs special 
emphasis is the fact that this progress was 
achieved by non-sacrificial means. 

Progress cannot be achieved by forced pri- 
vations, by squeezing a “social surplus” out 
of starving victims. Progress can come only 
out of individual surplus, i.e., from the work, 
the energy, the creative over-abundance of 
those men whose ability produces more than 
their personal consumption requires, those 
who are intellectually and financially able 
to seek the new, to improve on the known, 
to move forward. In a capitalist society, 
where such men are free to function and to 
take their own risks, progress is not a mat- 
ter of sacrificing to some distant future, it is 
part of the living present, it is the normal 
and natural, it is achieved as and while men 
live—and enjoy—their lives. 

Now consider the alternative—the tribal 
society, where all men throw their efforts, 
values, ambitions, and goals into a tribal 
pool or common pot, then wait hungrily at 
its rim, while the leader of a clique of cooks 
stirs it with a bayonet in one hand and a 
blank check on all their lives in the other. 
The most consistent example of such a system 
is the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Half a century ago, the Soviet rulers com- 
manded their subjects to be patient, bear 
privations, and make sacrifices for the sake 
of “industrializing” the country, promising 
that this was only temporary, that indus- 
trialization would bring them abundance, 
and Soviet progress would surpass the 
capitalistic West. 

Today, Soviet Russia is still unable to feed 
her people—while the rulers scramble to 
copy, borrow, or steal the technological 
achievements of the West. Industrialization 
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is not a static goal; it is a dynamic process 
with a rapid rate of obsolescence. So the 
wretched serfs of a planned tribal economy, 
who starved while waiting for electric gen- 
erators and tractors, are now starving while 
waiting for atomic power and interplanetary 
travel. Thus, in a “people’s state,” the prog- 
ress of science is a threat to the people, and 
every advance is taken out of the people’s 
shrinking hides. 

This was not the history of capitalism. 

America’s abundance was not created by 
public sacrifices to “the common good,” but 
by the productive genius of free men who 
pursued their own personal interests and the 
making of their own private fortunes. They 
did not starve the people to pay for Amer- 
ica’s industrialization. They gave the peo- 
ple better jobs, higher wages, and cheaper 
goods with every new machine they invented, 
with every scientific discovery or techno- 
logical advance—and thus the whole coun- 
try was moving forward and profiting, not 
suffering, every step of the way. 

Do not, however, make the error of revers- 
ing cause and effect: the good of the coun- 
try was made possible precisely by the fact 
that it was not forced on anyone as a moral 
goal or duty; it was merely an effect; the 
cause was a man’s right to pursue his own 
good. It is this right—not its consequences 
that represents the moral justification of 
capitalism. 

But this right is incompatible with the in- 
trinsic or the subjectivist theory of values, 
with the altruist morality and the tribal 
premise. It is obvious which human attribute 
one rejects when one rejects objectivity; and, 
in view of capitalism’s record, it is obvious 
against which human attribute the altruist 
morality and the tribal premise stand 
united: against man’s mind, against intel- 
ligence—particularly against intelligence ap- 
plied to the problems of human survival, 1. e., 
productive ability. 

While altruism seeks to rob intelligence 
of its rewards, by asserting that the moral 
duty of the competent is to serve the in- 
competent and sacrifice themselves to any- 
one’s need—the tribal premise goes a step 
further: it denies the existence of intelli- 
gence and of its role in the production of 
wealth. 

It is morally obscene to regard wealth as 
an anonymous, tribal product and to talk 
about “redistributing” it. The view that 
wealth is the result of some undifferentiated, 
collective process, that we all did something 
and it’s impossible to tell who did what, 
therefore some sort of equalitarian “distribu- 
tion” is necessary—might have been ap- 
propriate in a primordial jungle with a 
savage horde moving boulders by crude 
physical labor (though even there someone 
had to initiate and organize the moving). 
To hold that view in an industrial society— 
where individul achievements are a matter 
of public record—is so crass an evasion that 
even to give it the benefit of the doubt is 
an obscenity. 

Anyone who has ever been an employer or 
an employee, or has observed men working, 
or has done an honest day’s work himself, 
knows the crucial role of ability, of intelli- 
gence, of a focused, competent mind—in any 
and all lines of work, from the lowest to the 
highest. He knows that ability or the lack of 
it (whether the lack is actual or volitional) 
makes a difference of life-or-death in any 
productive process. The evidence is so over- 
whelming—theoretically and practically, 
logically and “empirically,” in the events of 
history and in anyone's own daily grind— 
that no one can claim ignorance of it. Mis- 

akes of this size are not made innocently. 

When great industrialists made fortunes 
on a free market (i.e., without the use of 
force, without government assistance or 
interference), they created new wealth— 
they did not take it from those who had 
not created it. If you doubt it, take a look 
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at the “total social product“ and the stand- 
ard of living—of those countries where such 
men are not permitted to exist. 

Observe how seldom and how inadequately 
the issue of human intelligence is discussed 
in the writings of the tribal-statist-altruist 
theoreticians. Observe how carefully today’s 
advocates of a mixed economy avoid and 
evade any mention of intelligence or ability 
in their approach to politico-economic issues, 
in their claims, demands, and pressure-group 
warfare over the looting of “the total social 
product.” 

It is often asked: Why was capitalism 
destroyed in spite of its incomparably benef- 
icent record? The answer lies in the fact 
that the lifeline feeding any social system is 
a culture’s dominant philosophy and that 
capitalism never had a philosophical base. It 
was the last and (theoretically) incomplete 
product of an Aristotelian influence. As a 
resurgent tide of mysticism engulfed philos- 
ophy in the nineteenth century, capitalism 
was left in an intellectual vacuum, its life- 
line cut, Neither its moral nature nor even 
its political principles had ever been fully 
understood or defined, Its alleged defenders 
regarded it as compatible with government 
controls (i.e., government interference into 
the economy), ignoring the meaning and 
implications of the concept of laissez-faire. 
Thus, what existed in practice, in the nine- 
teenth century, was not pure capitalism, but 
variously mixed economies. Since controls 
necessitate and breed further controls, it was 
the statist element of the mixtures that 
wrecked them; it was the free, capitalist ele- 
ment that took the blame, 

Capitalism could not survive in a culture 
dominated by mysticism and altruism, by 
the soul-body dichotomy and the tribal 
premise. No social system (and no human 
institution or activity of any kind) can 
survive without t moral base. On the basis 
of the altruist morality, capitalism had to 
be—and was—damned from the start.’ 

For those who do not fully understand 
the role of philosophy in politico-economic 
issues, I offer—as the clearest example of 
today’s intellectual state—some further 
quotations from the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica’s article on capitalism. 

“Few observers are inclined to find fault 
with capitalism as an engine of production. 
Criticism usually proceeds either from moral 
or cultural disapproval of certain features of 
the capitalist system, or from the short-run 
vicissitudes (crises and depressions) with 
which long-run improvement is inter- 
spersed.“ [Italics mine.] 

The “crises and depressions” were caused 
by government interference, not by the capi- 
talist system. But what was the nature of 
the “moral or cultural disapproval”? The 
article does not tell us explicitly, but gives 
one eloquent indication: 

“Such as they were, however, both tend- 
encies and realizations [of capitalism] bear 
the unmistakable stamp of the business- 
man’s interests and still more the business- 
man’s type of mind. Moreover it was not only 
policy but the philosophy of national and 
individual life, the scheme of cultural 
values, that bore that stamp. Its mate- 
rialistic utilitarianism, its naive confidence in 
progress of a certain type, its actual achieve- 
ments in the field of pure and applied 
science, the temper of its artistic creations, 
may all be traced to the spirit of rationalism 
that emanates from the businessman's of- 
fice.” [Italics mine.] 

The author of the article, who is not 
“naive” enough to believe in a capitalistic 
(or rational) type of progress, holds, ap- 
parently, a different belief: 

“At the end of the middle ages western 


For a discussion of the philosophers’ de- 
fault in regard to capitalism, see the title 
essay in my book For the New Intellectual. 
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Europe stood about where many underde- 
veloped countries stand in the 20th century. 
[This means that the culture of the Renais- 
sance was about the equivalent of today’s 
Congo; or else, it means that people’s intel- 
lectual development has nothing to do with 
economics.] In underdeveloped economies 
the difficult task of statesmanship is to get 
under way a cumulative process of economic 
development, for once a certain momentum 
is attained, further advances appear to fol- 
low more or less automatically.” 

Some such notion underlies every theory 
of a planned economy. It is on some such 
“sophisticated” belief that two generations of 
Russians have perished, waiting for automat- 
ie progress. 

The classical economists attempted a tribal 

justification of capitalism on the ground that 

it provides the best “allocation” of a com- 

munity's “resources.” Here are their chickens 
home to roost: 

“The market theory of resource allocation 
within the private sector is the central theme 
of classical economics. The criterion for allo- 
cation between the public and private sectors 
is formally the same as in any other resource 
allocation, namely that the community 
should receive equal satisfaction from a mar- 
ginal increment of resources used in the 
public and private spheres. . . . Many econ- 
omists have asserted that there is substantial, 
perhaps overwhelming, evidence that total 
welfare in capitalist United States, for ex- 
ample, would be increased by a reallocation 
of resources to the public sector—more 
schoolrooms and fewer shopping centers, 
more public libraries and fewer automobiles, 
more hospitals and fewer bowling alleys.” 

This means that some men must toil all 
their lives without adequate transportation 
(automobiles), without an adequate number 
of places to buy the goods they need (shop- 
ping centers), without the pleasures of re- 
laxation (bowling alleys)—in order that 
other men may be provided with schools, 
libraries, and hospitals. 

If you want to see the ultimate results and 
full meaning of the tribal view of wealth— 
the total obliteration of the distinction be- 
tween private action and government action, 
between production and force, the total 
obliteration of the concept of rights,“ of 
an individual human being’s reality, and its 
replacement by a view of men as interchange- 
able beasts of burden or “factors of produc- 
tion“ study the following: 

“Capitalism has a bias against the public 
sector for two reasons. First, all products and 
income accrue [?] initially to the private 
sector while resources reach the public sector 
through the painful process of taxation, Pub- 
lic needs are met only by sufferance of con- 
sumers in their role as taxpayers [what 
about producers? ], whose political represent- 
atives are acutely conscious of their con- 
stituents’ tender feelings [!] about taxation. 
That know better than governments 
—— to do with their income is a notion 

than the contrary one, that 

people get more for their tax money than for 

other types of spending. [By what theory of 
values? By whose judgment? !) 

, the pressure of private business 
to sell leads to the formidable array of de- 
vices of modern salesmanship which influ- 
ence consumer choice and bias consumer 
values toward private consumption... 
[This means that your desire to spend the 
money you earn rather than have it taken 
away from you, is a mere bias.] Hence, much 
private expenditure goes for wants that are 
not very urgent in any fundamental sense. 
[Urgent—to whom? Which wants are ‘funda- 
mental,’ beyond a cave, a bearskin, and a 
chunk of raw meat?] The corollary is that 
many public needs are neglected because 
these superficial private wants, artificially 
generated, compete successfully for the same 
resources, [Whose resources?! 

“A arison of resource allocation to the 
public and private sectors under capitalism 
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and under socialist collectivism is illumi- 
nating. [It is.] In a collective economy all 
resources operate in the publie sector and 
are available for education, defense, health, 
welfare, and other public needs without any 
transfer through taxation. Private consump- 
tion is restricted to the claims that are per- 
mitted [by whom?] against the social prod- 
uct, much as public services in a capitalist 
economy are limited to the claims permitted 
against the private sector. [Italics mine.] In 
& collective economy public needs enjoy the 
same sort of built-in priority that private 
consumption enjoys in a capitalist economy. 
In the Soviet Union teachers are plentiful, 
but automobiles are scarce, whereas the op- 
posite condition prevails in the United 
States.” 

Here is the conclusion of that article: 

“Predictions concerning the survival of 
capitalism are, in part, a matter of defini- 
tion. One sees everywhere in capitalist coun- 
tries a shifting of economic activity from the 
private to the public sphere. At the same 
time [after World War II] private consump- 
tion appeared destined to increase in com- 
munist countries. [Such as the consumption 
of wheat?] The two economic systems seemed 
to be drawing closer together by changes con- 
verging from both directions. Yet significant 
differences in the economic structures still 
existed. It seemed reasonable to assume that 
the society which invested more in people 
would advance more rapidly and inherit the 
future, In this important respect capitalism, 
in the eyes of some economists, labours under 
a fundamental but not inescapable disad- 
vantage in competition with collectivism.” 

The collectivization of Soviet agriculture 
was achieved by means of a government- 
planned famine—planned and carried out 
deliberately to force peasants into collective 
farms; Soviet Russia’s enemies claim that 
fifteen million peasants died in that famine; 
the Soviet government admits the death of 
seven million, 

At the end of World War II, Soviet Russia’s 
enemies claimed that thirty million people 
were doing forced labor in Soviet concentra- 
tion camps (and were dying of planned mal- 
nutrition, human lives being cheaper than 
food); Soviet Russia’s apologists admit to the 
figure of twelve million people. 

This is what the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
refers to as “investment in people.” 

In a culture where such a statement is 
made with intellectual impunity and with an 
aura of moral righteousness, the guiltiest 
men are not the collectivists; the guiltiest 
men are those who, lacking the courage to 
challenge mysticism or altruism, attempt to 
bypass the issues of reason and morality and 
to defend the only rational and moral system 
in mankind's history—capitalism—on any 
grounds other than rational and moral. 


[Reprinted from the Virtue of Selfishness] 
APPENDIX: MAN’s RIGHTS 
(By Ayn Rand) 

If one wishes to advocate a free society— 
that is, capitalism—one must realize that its 
indispensable foundation is the principle of 
individual rights. If one wishes to uphold 
individual rights, one must realize that capi- 
talism is the only system that can uphold 
and protect them. And if one wishes to gauge 
the relationship of freedom to the goals of 
today’s intellectuals, one may gauge it by the 
fact that the concept of individual rights is 
evaded, distorted, perverted and seldom dis- 
cussed, most conspicuously seldom by the so- 
called “conservatives.” 

“Rights” are a moral concept—the concept 
that provides a logical transition from the 
principles guiding an individual’s actions to 
the principles guiding his relationship with 
others—the concept that preserves and pro- 
tects individual morality in a social context— 
the link between the moral code of a man 
and the legal code of a society, between 
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ethics and politics. Individual rights are the 
means of subordinating society to moral law. 

Every political system is based on some 
code of ethics. The dominant ethics of man- 
kind's history were variants of the altruist- 
collectivist doctrine which subordinated the 
individual to some higher authority, either 
mystical or social. Consequently, most politi- 
cal systems were variants of the same statist 
tyranny, differing only in degree, not in basic 
principle, limited only by the accidents of 
tradition, of chaos, of bloody strife and peri- 
odic collapse. Under all such systems, moral- 
ity was a code applicable to the individual, 
but not to society. Society was placed outside 
the moral law, as its embodiment or source 
or exclusive interpreter—and the inculcation 
of self-sacrificial devotion to social duty was 
regarded as the main purpose of ethics in 
man’s earthly existence. 

Since there is no such entity as “society,” 
since society is only a number of individual 
men, this meant, in practice, that the rulers 
of society were exempt from moral law; sub- 
ject only to traditional rituals, they held 
total power and exacted blind obedience— 
on the implicit principle of: “The good is 
that which is good for society (or for the 
tribe, the race, the nation), and the ruler's 
edicts are its voice on earth.” 

This was true of all statist systems, under 
all variants of the altruist-collectivist ethics, 
mystical or social. “The Divine Right of 
Kings” summarizes the political theory of the 
first Vor populi, vor dei” of the second. 
As witness: the theocracy of Egypt, with the 
Pharaoh as an embodied god—the unlim- 
ited majority rule or democracy of Athens— 
the welfare state run by the Emperors of 
Rome—the Inquisition of the late Middle 
Ages—the absolute monarchy of France— 
the welfare state of Bismarck’s Prussia—the 
gas chambers of Nazi Germany—the slaugh- 
terhouse of the Soviet Union. 

All these political systems were expressions 
of the altruist-collectivist ethics—and their 
common characteristic is the fact that society 
stood above the moral law, as an omnipotent, 
sovereign whim worshiper. Thus, politically, 
all these systems were variants of an amoral 
society. 

The most profoundly revolutionary achieve- 
ment of the United States of America was the 
subordination of society to moral law. 

The principle of man’s individual rights 
represented the extension of morality into 
the social system—as a limitation on the 
power of the state, as man’s protection 
against the brute force of the collective, as 
the subordination of might to right. The 
United States was the first moral society in 
history. 

All previous systems had regarded man as 
a sacrificial means to the ends of others, and 
society as an end in itself. The United 
States regarded man as an end in himself, 
and society as a means to the peaceful, or- 
derly, voluntary co-existence of individuals. 
All previous systems of him in any way it 
pleases, and that any freedom he enjoys is 
his only by favor, by the permission of so- 
ciety, which may be revoked at any time. 
The United States held that man’s life is 
his by right (which means: by moral prin- 
ciple and by his nature), that a right is the 
property of an individual, that society as 
such has no rights and that the only moral 
purpose of a government is the protection of 
individual rights. 

A “right” is a moral principle defining and 
sanctioning a man’s freedom of action in a 
social context. There is only one fundamental 
right (all the others are its consequences or 
corollaries): a man's right to his own life. 
Life is a process of self-sustaining and self- 
generated action; the right to life means the 
right to engage in self-sustaining and self- 
generated action—which means: the freedom 
to take all the actions required by the nature 
of a rational being for the support, the fur- 
therance, the fulfillment and the enjoyment 
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of his own life. (Such is the meaning of the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.) 

The concept of a “right” pertains only to 
actlon—specifically, to freedom of action. It 
means freedom from physical compulsion, 
coercion or interference by other men. 

Thus, for every individual, a right is the 
moral sanction of a positive—of his freedom 
to act on his own judgment, for his own 
goals, by his own voluntary, uncoerced choice. 
As to his neighbors, his rights impose no 
obligations on them except of a negative 
kind: to abstain from violating his rights. 

The right to life is the source of all rights— 
and the right to property is their only imple- 
mentation. Without property rights, no other 
rights are possible. Since man has to sustain 
his life by his own effort, the man who has 
no right to the product of his effort has no 
means to sustain his life. The man who pro- 
duces while others dispose of his product, is 
a slave. 

Bear in mind that the right to property 
is a right to action, like all the others: it is 
not the right to an object, but to the action 
and the consequences of producing or earn- 
ing that object. It is not a guarantee that a 
man will earn any property, but only a guar- 
antee that he will own it if he earns it. It is 
the right to gain, to keep, to use and to dis- 
pose of material values. 

The concept of individual rights is so new 
in human history that most men have not 
grasped it fully to this day. In accordance 
with the two theories of ethics, the mystical 
or the social, some men assert that rights are 
a gift of God—others, that rights are a gift of 
society. But, in fact, the source of rights is 
man’s nature. 

The Declaration of Independence stated 
that men “are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights.” Whether one be- 
lieves that man is the product of a Creator 
or of nature, the issue of man’s origin does 
not alter the fact that he is an entity of a 
specific kind—a rational being—that he can- 
not function successfully under coercion, 
and that rights are a necessary condition of 
his particular mode of survival. 

“The source of man’s rights is not divine 
law or congressional law, but the law of 
identity. A is A—and Man is Man. Rights are 
conditions of existence required by man’s 
nature for his proper survival. If man is to 
live on earth, it is right for him to use his 
mind, it is right to act on his own free judg- 
ment, it is right to work for his values and 
to keep the product of his work. If life on 
earth is his purpose, he has a right to live as 
a rational being: nature forbids him the ir- 
rational.” (Atlas Shrugged) 

To violate man’s rights means to compel 
him to act against his own judgment, or to 
expropriate his values. Basically, there is only 
one way to doit: by the use of physical force. 
There are two potential violators of man’s 
rights: the criminals and the government. 
The great achievement of the United States 
was to draw a distinction between these 
two—by forbidding to the second the legal- 
ized version of the activities of the first. 

The Declaration of Independence laid 
down the principle that “to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men.” This provided the only valid justif- 
cation of a government and defined its only 
proper purpose: to protect man’s rights by 
protecting him from physical violence. 

Thus the government’s function was 
changed from the role of ruler to the role of 
servant. The government was set to protect 
man from criminals—and the Constitution 
was written to protect man from the govern- 
ment. The Bill of Rights was not directed 
against private citizens, but against the gov- 
ernment—as an explicit declaration that in- 
dividual rights supersede any public or social 
power. 

The result was the pattern of a civilized 
society which—for the brief span of some 
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hundred and fifty years—America came 
close to achieving. A civilized society is one 
in which physical force is banned from 
human relationships—in which the govern- 
ment, acting as a policeman, may use force 
only in retaliation and only against those 
who initiate its use. 

This was the essential meaning and intent 
of America’s political philosophy, implicit 
in the principle of individual rights. But it 
was not formulated explicitly, nor fully 
accepted nor consistently practiced. 

America’s inner contradiction was the 
altruist-collectivist ethics. Altruism is in- 
compatible with freedom, with capitalism 
and with individual rights. One cannot com- 
bine the pursuit of happiness with the moral 
status of a sacrificial animal. 

It was the concept of individual rights 
that had given birth to a free society. It was 
with the destruction of individual rights that 
the destruction of freedom had to begin. 

A collectivist tyranny dare not enslave a 
country by an outright confiscation of its 
values, material or moral. It has to be done 
by a process of internal corruption. Just as 
in the material realm the plundering of a 
country’s wealth is accomplished by inflat- 
ing the currency—so today one may witness 
the process of inflation being applied to the 
realm of rights. The process entails such a 
growth of newly promulgated “rights” that 
people do not notice the fact that the mean- 
ing of the concept is being reversed. Just as 
bad money drives out good money, so these 
“printing-press rights” negate authentic 
rights. 


Consider the curious fact that never has 
there been such a proliferation, all over the 
world, of two contradictory phenomena: of 
alleged new “rights” and of slave-labor 
camps. 

The “gimmick” was the switch of the con- 
cept of rights from the political to the eco- 
nomic realm. 

The Democratic Party platform of 1960 
summarizes the switch boldly and explicitly. 
It declares that a Democratic Administration 
“will reaffirm the economic bill of rights 
which Franklin Roosevelt wrote into our 
national conscience sixteen years ago.” 

Bear clearly in mind the meaning of the 
concept of “rights” when you read the list 
which that platform offers: 

“1. The right to a useful and remunerative 
job in the industries or shops or farms or 
mines of the nation. 

“2. The right to earn enough to provide 
adequate food and clothing and recreation. 

“3. The right of every farmer to raise and 
sell his products at a return which will give 
him and his family a decent living. 

“4. The right of every businessman, large 
and small, to trade in an atmosphere of free- 
dom from unfair competition and domina- 
tion by monopolies at home and abroad. 

“5. The right of every family to a decent 
home. 

“6. The right to adequate medical care 
and the opportunity to achieve and enjoy 
good health. 

“7. The right to adequate protection from 
the economic fears of old age, sickness, acci- 
dents and unemployment. 

“8. The right to a good education.” 

A single question added to each of the 
above eight clauses would make the issue 
clear: At whose expense? 

Jobs, food, clothing, recreatiow (!), homes, 
medical care, education, etc., do not grow 
in nature. These are man-made values— 
goods and services produced by men. Who is 
to provide them? 

If some men are entitled by right to the 
products of the work of others, it means that 
those others are deprived of rights and con- 
demned to slave labor. 

Any alleged “right” of one man, which 
necessitates the violation of the rights of an- 
other, is not and cannot be a right. 

No man can have a right to impose an un- 
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chosen obligation, an unrewarded duty or an 
involuntary servitude on another man. There 
can be no such thing as “the right to enslave.” 

A right does not include the material im- 
plementation of that right by other men; it 
includes only the freedom to earn that im- 
plementation by one’s own effort. 

Observe, in this context, the intellectual 
precision of the Founding Fathers: they 
spoke of the right to the pursuit of happi- 
ness not of the right to happiness. It means 
that a man has the right to take the actions 
he deems nec: to achieve his happiness; 
it does not mean that others must make him 
happy. 

The right to life means that a man has 
the right to support his life by his own work 
(on any economic level, as high as his ability 
will carry him); it does not mean that others 
must provide him with the necessities of life. 

The right to property means that a man 
has the right to take the economic actions 
necessary to earn property, to use it and to 
dispose of it; it does not mean that others 
must provide him with property. 

The right of free speech means that a man 
has the right to express his ideas without 
danger of suppression, interference or puni- 
tive action by the government. It does not 
mean that others must provide him with a 
lecture hall, a radio station or a printing 
press through which to express his ideas. 

Any undertaking that involves more than 
one man, requires the voluntary consent of 
every participant. Every one of them has the 
right to make his own decision, but none has 
the right to force his decision on the others. 

There is no such thing as “a right to a 
job”—there is only the right to free trade, 
that is: a man’s right to take a job if another 
man chooses to hire him. There is no “right 
to a home,” only the right to free trade: the 
right to build a home or to buy it. There are 
no “rights to a ‘fair’ wage or a ‘fair’ price” if 
no one chooses to pay it, to hire a man or to 
buy his product. There are no “rights of 
consumers” to milk, shoes, movies or cham- 
pagne if no producers choose to manufac- 
ture such items (there is only the right to 
manufacture them oneself). There are no 
“rights” of special groups, there are no 
“rights of farmers, of workers, of business- 
men, of employees, of employers, of the old, 
of the young, of the unborn.” There are only 
the Rights of Man—rights possessed by every 
individual man and by all men as individuals. 

Property rights and the right of free trade 
are man's only “economic rights” (they are, 
in fact, political rights)—and there can be 
no such thing as “an economic bill of rights.” 
But observe that the advocates of the latter 
have all but destroyed the former. 

Remember that rights are moral principles 
which define and protect a man’s freedom of 
action, but impose no obligations on other 
men. Private citizens are not a threat to one 
another's rights or freedom. A private citizen 
who resorts to physical force and violates 
the rights of others is a criminal—and men 
have legal protection against him. 

Criminals are a small minority in any age 
or country. And the harm they have done 
to mankind is infinitesimal when compared 
to the horrors—the bloodshed, the wars, the 
persecutions, the confiscations, the famines, 
the enslavements, the wholesale destructions 
—perpetrated by mankind’s governments. 
Potentially, a government is the most dan- 
gerous threat to man’s rights: it holds a legal 
monopoly on the use of physical force 
against legally disarmed victims. When un- 
limited and unrestricted by individual 
rights, a government is man's deadliest 
enemy. It is not as protection against private 
actions, but against governmental actions 
that the Bill of Rights was written. 

Now observe the process by which that 
protection is being destroyed. 

The process consists of ascribing to private 
citizens the specific violations constitution- 
ally forbidden to the government (which 
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private citizens have no power to commit) 
and thus freeing the government from all 
restrictions. The switch is becoming progres- 
sively more obvious in the field of free 
speech. For years, the collectivists have been 
propagating the notion that a private in- 
dividual’s refusal to finance an opponent 
is a violation of the opponent's right of free 
speech and an act of “censorship.” 

It is “censorship,” they claim, if a news- 
paper refuses to employ or publish writers 
whose ideas are diametrically opposed to its 
policy. 

It is “censorship,” they claim, if business- 
men refuse to advertise in a magazine that 
denounces, insults and smears them. 

It is “censorship,” they claim, if a TV 
sponsor objects to some outrage perpetrated 
on a program he is financing—such as the in- 
cident of Alger Hiss being invited to de- 
nounce former Vice-President Nixon. 

And then there is Newton N. Minow who 
declares: “There is censorship by ratings, 
by advertisers, by networks, by affiliates 
which reject programming offered to their 
areas.” It is the same Mr. Minow who threat- 
ens to revoke the license of any station that 
does not comply with his views on program- 
ming—and who claims that that is not cen- 
sorship. 

Consider the implications of such a trend. 

“Censorship” is a term pertaining only to 
governmental action. No private action is 
censorship. No private individual or agency 
can silence a man or suppress a publication; 
only the government can do so. The freedom 
of speech of private individuals includes the 
right not to agree, not to listen and not to 
finance one’s own antagonists. 

But according to such doctrines as the 
“economic bill of rights,” an individual has 
no right to dispose of his own material means 
by the guidance of his own convictions— 
and must hand over his money indiscrimi- 
nately to any speakers or propagandists, who 
have a “right” to his property. 

This means that the ability to provide the 
material tools for the expression of ideas 
deprives a man of the right to hold any 
ideas. It means that a publisher has to pub- 
lish books he considers worthless, false or 
evil—that a TV sponsor has to finance com- 
mentators who choose to affront his con- 
victions—that the owner of a newspaper 
must turn his editorial pages over to any 
young hooligan who clamors for the en- 
slavement of the press. It means that one 
group of men acquires the “right” to unlim- 
ited license—while another group is reduced 
to helpless irresponsibility. 

But since it is obviously impossible to pro- 
vide every claimant with a job, a microphone 
or a newspaper column, who will determine 
the “distribution” of “economic rights” and 
select the recipients, when the owners’ right 
to choose has been abolished? Well, Mr, 
Minow has indicated that quite clearly. 

And if you make the mistake of thinking 
that this applies only to big property owners, 
you had better realize that the theory of 

“economic rights” includes the “right” of 
every would-be playwright, every beatnik 
poet, every noise-composer and every non- 
objective artist (who have political pull) to 
the financial support you did not give them 
when you did not attend their shows. What 
else is the meaning of the project to spend 
your tax money on subsidized art? 

And while people are clamoring about eco- 
nomic rights,” the concept of political rights 
is 3 It is forgotten that the right of 
free speech means the freedom to advocate 
one’s views and to bear the possible conse- 
quences, including disagreement with others, 
opposition, unpopularity and lack of sup- 
port. The political function of the “right of 
free speech” is to protect dissenters and un- 
popular minorities from forcible suppres- 
sion—not to guarantee them the support, ad- 
vantages and rewards of a popularity they 
have not gained. 
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The Bill of Rights reads: shall 
make no law . . . abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press . .” It does not de- 
mand that private citizens provide a micro- 
phone for the man who advocates their de- 
struction, or a passkey for the burglar who 
seeks to rob them, or a knife for the mur- 
derer who wants to cut their throats. 

Such is the state of one of today’s most 
crucial issues: political rights versus “eco- 
nomic rights.” It’s either-or. One destroys 
the other. But there are, in fact, no “eco- 
nomic rights,” no “collective rights,” no 
“public-interest rights.” The term “individ- 
ual rights” is a redundancy: there is no other 
kind of rights and no one else to possess 
them. 

Those who advocate laissez-faire capitalism 
are the only advocates of man's rights. 


[Reprinted from The Virtue of Selfishness] 
APPENDIX: THE NATURE oF GOVERNMENT 
(By Ayn Rand) 

A government is an institution that holds 
the exclusive power to enforce certain rules 
of social conduct in a given geographical 
area. 

Do men need such an institution—and 
why? 

Since man’s mind is his basic tool of sur- 
vival, his means of gaining knowledge to 
guide his actions—the basic condition he re- 
quires is the freedom to think and to act 
according to his rational Judgment. This does 
not mean that a man must live alone and 
that a desert island is the environment best 
suited to his needs. Men can derive enormous 
benefits from dealing with one another. A 
social environment is most conducive to 
their successful survival—but only on cer- 
tain conditions, 

“The two great values to be gained from 
social existence are: knowledge and trade. 
Man is the only species that can transmit 
and expand his store of knowledge from gen- 
eration to generation; the knowledge poten- 
tially available to man is greater than any 
one man could begin to acquire in his own 
lifespan; every man gains an incalculable 
benefit from the knowledge discovered by 
others. The second great benefit is the divi- 
sion of labor: it enables a man to devote his 
effort to a particular fleld of work and to 
trade with others who specialize in other 
fields. This form of cooperation allows all 
men who take part in it to achieve a greater 
knowledge, skill and productive return on 
their effort than they could achieve if each 
had to produce everything he needs, on a 
desert island or on a self-sustaining farm. 

“But these very benefits indicate, delimit 
and define what kind of men can be of value 
to one another and in what kind of society: 
only rational, productive, independent men 
in a rational productive, free society.” (“The 
Pin a Ethics” in The Virtue of Selfish- 
ness. 

A society that robs an individual of the 
product of his effort, or enslaves him, or 
attempts to limit the freedom of his mind, 
or compels him to act against his own ra- 
tional judgment—a society that sets up a 
conflict between its edicts and the require- 
ments of man’s nature—is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a society, but a mob held together by 
institutionalized gang-rule. Such a society 
destroys all the values of human coexistence, 
has no possible justification and represents, 
not a source of benefits, but the deadliest 
threat to man’s survival. Life on a desert 
island is safer than and incomparably pref- 
erable to existence in Soviet Russia or Nazi 
Germany. 

If men are to live together in a peaceful, 
productive, rational society and deal with one 
another to mutual benefit, they must accept 
the basic social principle without which no 
moral or civilized society is possible: the 
principle of individual rights. 

To recognize individual rights means to 
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recognize and accept the conditions required 
by man’s nature for his proper survival. 

Man’s rights can be violated only by the 
use of physical force. It is only by means of 
physical force that one man can deprive 
another of his life, or enslave him, or rob 
him, or prevent him from pursuing his own 
goals, or compel him to act against his own 
rational judgment. 

The precondition of a civilized society is 
the barring of physical force from social 
relationships—thus establishing the prin- 
ciple that if men wish to deal with one an- 
other, they may do so only by means of 
reason: by discussion, persuasion and volun- 
tary, uncoerced agreement. 

The necessary consequence of man's right 
to life is his right to self-defense. In a civil- 
ized society, force may be used only in re- 
taliation and only against those who initiate 
its use. All the reasons which make the ini- 
tiation of physical force an evil, make the 
retaliatory use of physical force a moral im- 
perative. 

If some “pacifist” society renounced the 
retaliatory use of force, it would be left help- 
lessly at the mercy of the first thug who de- 
cided to be immoral. Such a society would 
achieve the opposite of its intention: in- 
stead of abolishing evil, it would encourage 
and reward it. 

If a society provided no organized protec- 
tion against force, it would compel every cit- 
izen to go about armed, to turn his home 
into a fortress, to shoot any strangers ap- 
proaching his door—or to join a protective 
gang of citizens who would fight other gangs, 
formed for the same purpose, and thus 
about the degeneration of that society into 
the chaos of gang-rule, i.e., rule by brute 
force, into the perpetual tribal warfare of 
prehistorical savages. 

The use of physical force—even its retalia- 
tory use—cannot be left at the discretion of 
individual citizens. Peaceful coexistence is 
impossible if a man has to live under the con- 
stant threat of force to be unleashed against 
him by any of his neighbors at any moment. 
Whether his neighbors’ intentions are good or 
bad, whether their judgment is rational or 
irrational, whether they are motivated by a 
sense of justice or by ignorance or by prej- 
udice or by malice—the use of force against 
one man cannot be left to the arbitrary de- 
cision of another. 

Visualize, for example, what would happen 
if a man missed his wallet, concluded that he 
had been robbed, broke into every house in 
the neighborhood to search it, and shot the 
first man who gave him a dirty look, taking 
the look to be a proof of guilt. 

The retaliatory use of force requires objec- 
tive rules of evidence to establish that a 
crime has been committed and to prove who 
committed it, as well as objective rules to de- 
fine punishments and enforcement proce- 
dures. Men who attempt to prosecute crimes, 
without such rules, are a lynch mob. If a so- 
ciety left the retaliatory use of force in the 
hands of individual citizens, it would de- 
generate into mob rule, lynch law and an 
endless series of bloody private feuds or 
vendettas. 

If physical force is to be barred from social 
relationships, men need an institution 
charged with the task of protecting their 
rights under an objective code of rules. 

This is the task of a government—of a 
proper government—its basic task, its only 
moral justification and the reason why men 
do need a government. 

A government is the means of placing the 
retaliatory use of physical force under ob- 
jective control—i.e., under objectively de- 
fined laws. 

The fundamental difference between pri- 
vate action and governmental action—a dif- 
ference thoroughly ignored and evaded to- 
day—lies in the fact that a government holds 
a monopoly on the legal use of physical force. 
It has to hold such a monopoly, since it is 
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the agent of restraining and combating the 
use of force; and for that very same reason, 
its actions have to be rigidly defined, de- 
limited and circumscribed; no touch of whim 
or caprice should be permitted in its per- 
formance; it should be an impersonal robot, 
with the laws as its only motive power. If 
a society is to be free, its government has to 
be controlled. 

Under a proper social system, a private in- 
dividual is legally free to take any action he 
pleases (so long as he does not violate the 
rights of others), while a government of- 
ficial is bound by law in his every official act. 
A private individual may do anything except 
that which is legally forbidden; a govern- 
ment official may do nothing except that 
which is legally permitted. 

This is the means of subordinating “might” 
to “right.” This is the American concept of 
“a government of laws and not of men.” 

The nature of the laws proper to a free 
society and the source of its government’s 
authority are both to be derived from the na- 
ture and purpose of a proper government. 
The basic principle of both is indicated in 
The Declaration of Independence: “to secure 
these [individual] rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned .. .” 

Since the protection of individual rights is 
the only proper purpose of a government, it 
is the only proper subject of legislation: all 
laws must be based on individual rights and 
aimed at their protection. All laws must be 
objective (and objectively justifiable): men 
must know clearly, and in advance of taking 
an action, what the law forbids them to do 
(and why), what constitutes a crime and 
what penalty they will incur if they com- 
mit it. 

The source of the government’s authority 
is “the consent of the governed.” This means 
that the government is not the ruler, but the 
servant or agent of the citizens; it means 
that the government as such has no rights 
except the rights delegated to it by the citi- 
zens for a specific purpose. 

There is only one basic principle to which 
an individual must consent if he wishes to 
live in a free, civilized society: the principle 
of renouncing the use of physical foree and 
del to the government his right of 
physical self-defense, for the purpose of an 
orderly, objective, legally defined enforce- 
ment. Or, to put it another way, he must 
accept the separation of force and whim 
(any whim, including his own). 

Now what happens in case of a disagree- 
ment between two men about an undertak- 
ing in which both are involved? 

In a free society, men are not forced to 
deal with one another. They do so only by 
volun’ mt and, when a time ele- 
ment is involved, by contract. If a contract 
is broken by the arbitrary decision of one 
man, it may cause a disastrous financial in- 
jury to the other—and the victim would 
have no recourse except to seize the offender's 
property as compensation. But here again, 
the use of force cannot be left to the deci- 
sion of private individuals, And this leads 
to one of the most important and most com- 
plex functions of the government: to the 
function of an arbiter who settles disputes 
among men according to objective laws, 

Criminals are a small minority in any 
semi-civilized society. But the protection 
and enforcement of contracts through courts 
of civil law is the most crucial need of a 
peaceful society; without such protection, 
no civilization could be developed or main- 
tained. 

Man cannot survive, as animals do, by act- 
ing on the range of the immediate moment. 
Man has to project his goals and achieve 
them across a span of time; he has to calcu- 
late his actions and plan his life long-range. 
The better a man’s mind and the greater his 
knowledge, the longer the range of his plan- 
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ning. The higher or more complex a civiliza- 
tion, the longer the range of activity it re- 
quires—and, therefore, the longer the range 
of contractual agreements among men, 
and the more urgent their need of protection 
for the security of such agreements. 

Even a primitive barter society could not 
function if a man agreed to trade a bushel of 
potatoes for a basket of eggs and, having re- 
ceived the eggs, refused to deliver the pota- 
tees. Visualize what this sort of whim- 
directed action would mean in an industrial 
society where men deliver a billion dollars’ 
worth of goods on credit, or contract to build 
multimillion-dollar structures, or sign 
ninety-nine-year leases. 

A unilateral breach of contract involves an 
indirect use of physical force: it consists, in 
essence, of one man receiving the material 
values, goods or services of another, then re- 
fusing to pay for them and thus keeping 
them by force (by mere physical possession) , 
not by right—i.e., keeping them without the 
consent of their owner. Fraud involves a 
similarly indirect use of force: it consists of 
obtaining material values without their 
owner’s consent, under false pretenses or false 
promises. Extortion is another variant of an 
indirect use of force: it consists of obtaining 
material values, not in exchange for values, 
but by the threat of force, violence or injury. 

Some of these actions are obviously crim- 
inal. Others, such as a unilateral breach of 
contract, may not be criminal motivated, but 
may be caused by irresponsibility and irra- 
tionality. Still others may be complex issues 
with some claim to justice on both sides. But 
whatever the case may be, all such issues 
have to be made subject to objectively defined 
laws and have to be resolved by an impartial 
arbiter, administering the laws, i.e„ by a 
judge (and a jury, when appropriate). 

Observe the basic principle governing jus- 
tice in all these cases: it is the principle that 
no man may obtain any values from others 
without the owners’ consent—and, as a corol- 
lary, that a man’s rights may not be left at 
the mercy of the unilateral decision, the 
arbitrary choice, the irrationality, the whim 
of another man. 

Such, in essence, is the proper purpose of 
a government: to make social existence pos- 
sible to men, by protecting the benefits and 
combating the evils which men can cause 
to one another. 

The proper functions of a government fall 
into three broad categories, all of them in- 
volving the issues of physical force and the 
protection of men’s rights: the police, to 
protect men from criminals—the armed serv- 
ices, to protect men from foreign invaders— 
the law courts, to settle disputes among men 
according to objective laws. 

These three categories involve many cor- 
ollary and derivative issues—and their im- 
plementation in practice, in the form of spe- 
cific legislation, is enormously complex. It 
belongs to the field of a special science: the 
philosophy of law. Many errors and many 

ts are possible in the field of 
implementation, but what is essential here 
is the principle to be implemented: the 
principle that the purpose of law and of gov- 
ernment is the protection of individual 
rights. 

Today, this principle is forgotten, ignored 
and evaded. The result is the present state 
of the world, with mankind’s retrogression 
to the lawlessness of absolutist tyranny, to 
the primitive savagery of rule by brute force. 

In unthinking protest against this trend, 
some people are raising the question of 
whether government as such is evil by na- 
ture and whether anarchy is the ideal social 
system. Anarchy, as a political concept, is 
a naive floating abstraction: for all the rea- 
sons discussed above, a society without an 
organized government would be at the mercy 
of the first criminal who came along and 
who would precipitate it into the chaos of 
gang warfare. But the possibility of human 
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immorality is not the only objection to 
anarchy: even a society whose every mem- 
ber were fully rational and faultlessly moral, 
could not function in a state of anarchy; 
it is the need of objective laws and of an 
arbiter for honest disagreements among men 
that necessitates the establishment of a gov- 
ernment. 

A recent variant of anarchistic theory, 
which is befuddling some of the younger 
advocates of freedom, is a weird absurdity 
called “competing governments.” Accepting 
the basic premise of the modern statists— 
who see no difference between the functions 
of government and the functions of industry, 
between force and production, and who ad- 
vocate government ownership of business— 
the proponents of “competing governments” 
take the other side of the same coin and 
declare that since competition is so beneficial 
to business, it should also be applied to gov- 
ernment. Instead of a single, monopolistic 
government they declare, there should be a 
number of different governments in the same 
geographical area, competing for the alle- 
giance of individual citizens, with every citi- 
zen free to “shop” and to patronize whatever 
government he chooses. 

Remember that forcible restraints of men is 
the only service a government has to offer. 
Ask yourself what a competition in forcible 
restraint would have to mean. 

One cannot call this theory a contradiction 
in terms, since it is obviously devoid of any 
understanding of the terms “competition” 
and “government.” Nor can one call it a 
floating abstraction, since it is devoid of any 
contact with or reference to reality and can- 
not be concretized at all, not even roughly 
or approximately. One illustration will be 
sufficient; suppose Mr. Smith, a customer of 
Government A, suspects that his next-door 
neighbor, Mr. Jones, a customer of Govern- 
ment B, has robbed him; a squad of Police 
A proceeds to Mr. Jones’s house and is met at 
the door by a squad of Police B, who declare 
that they do not accept the validity of Mr. 
Smith’s complaint and do not recognize the 
authority of Government A. What happens 
then? You take it from there. 

The evolution of the concept of “govern- 
ment” has had a long, tortuous history. Some 
glimmer of the government’s proper func- 
tion seems to have existed in every organized 
society, manifesting itself in such phenom- 
ena as the recognition of some implicit 
(if often non-existent) difference between a 
government and a robber gang—the aura of 
respect and of moral authority granted to 
the government as the guardian of “law and 
order - the fact that even the most evil types 
of government found it necessary to main- 
tain some semblance of order and some pre- 
tense at justice, if only by routine and tradi- 
tion, and to claim some sort of moral justi- 
fication for their power, of a mystical or 
socia! nature. Just as the absolute monarchs 
of France had to invoke “The Divine Right of 
Kings,” so the modern dictators of Soviet 
Russia have to spend fortunes on propaganda 
to justify their rule in the eyes of their en- 
slaved subjects. 

In mankind’s history, the understanding 
of the governments proper function is a very 
recent achievement: it is only two hundred 
years old and it dates from the Founding 
Fathers of the American Revolution, Not only 
did they identify the nature and the needs 
of a free society, but they devised the means 
to translate it into practice. A free society— 
like any other human product—cannot be 
achieved by random means, by mere wishing 
or by the leaders’ “good intentions.” A com- 
plex legal system, based on objectively valid 
principles, is required to make a society free 
and to keep it free a system that does not 
depend on the motives, the moral character 
or the intentions of any given official, a sys- 
tem that leaves no opportunity, no legal 
loophole for the development of tyranny. 
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The American system of checks and bal- 
ances was just such an achievement. And 
although certain contradictions in the Con- 
stitution did leave a loophole for the growth 
of statism, the incomparable achievement 
was the concept of a constitution as a means 
of limiting and restricting the power of the 
government, 

Today, when a concerted effort is made to 
obliterate this point, it cannot be repeated 
too often that the Constitution is a limita- 
tion on the government, not on private in- 
dividuals—that it does not prescribe the con- 
duct of private individuals, only the conduct 
of the government—that it is not a charter 
jor government power, but a charter of the 
citizens’ protection against the government. 

Now consider the extent of the moral and 
Political inversion in today’s prevalent view 
of government. Instead of being a protector 
of man’s rights, the government is becoming 
thelr most dangerous violator; instead of 
guarding freedom, the government is estab- 
lishing slavery; instead of protecting men 
from the initiators of physical force, the gov- 
ernment is initiating physical force and 
coercion in any manner and issue it pleases; 
instead of serving as the instrument of 
objectivity in human relationships, the gov- 
ernment is creating a deadly, subterranean 
reign of uncertainty and fear, by means of 
non-objective laws whose interpretation is 
left to arbitrary decisions of random bureau- 
crats; instead of protecting men from injury 
by whim, the government is arrogating to it- 
self the power of unlimited whim—so that we 
are fast approaching the stage of the ulti- 
mate inversion: the stage where the govern- 
ment is free to do anything it pleases, while 
the citizens may act only by permission; 
which is the stage of the darkest periods of 
human history, the stage of rule by brute 
force. 

It has often been remarked that in spite 
of its material progress, mankind has not 
achieved any comparable degree of moral 
progress. That remark is usually followed by 
some c conclusion about human 
nature. It is true that the moral state of 
mankind is disgracefully low. But if one con- 
siders the monstrous moral inversions of the 
governments (made possible by the altruist- 
collectivist morality) under which mankind 
has had to live through most of its history, 
one begins to wonder how men have man- 
aged to preserve even a semblance of civiliza- 
tion, and what indestructible vestige of self- 
esteem has kept them walking upright on 
two feet. 

One also begins to see more clearly the 
nature of the political principles that have 
to be accepted and advocated, as part of the 
battle for man’s intellectual Renaissance. 


NOW HE’S RULER OF THE QUEEN’S 
NAVEE 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one knows the famed Gilbert and Sulli- 
van music. Sir Joseph Porter’s song in 
the first act of “H.M.S. Pinafore” strikes 
a particularly responsive chord these 
days when we observe the nonmilitary 
actions and statements of our powder 
puff brigade at the Pentagon, Robert 
McNamara, Roswell Gilpatric, Harold 
Brown, and Paul Nitze. 

You will recall that Sir Joseph Porter 
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wistfully told of his rise from the office 
boy in an attorney’s firm to the position 
of junior clerk, then an articled clerk 
and finally to the partnership. Particu- 
larly appropriate was his telling self- 
indictment when he sang: 


Of legal knowledge I acquired such a grip 
That they took me into the partnership 
And that junior partnership I ween 
Was the only ship that I have ever seen. 


Sir Joseph Porter then, of course, 
went to Parliament where he always 
voted at the party’s call and then be- 
came ruler of the Queen’s Navee. 

The full song from “H.M.S. Pinafore” 
is as follows: 


WHEN I Was A Lap 


When I was a lad I serv’d a term 
As Office boy to an Attorney’s firm. 
I cleaned the windows and I swept the floor, 
And I polished up the handle of the big 
front door 
I polished up the handle so carefulee 
That now I am the ruler of the Queen's 
Navee. 
CHORUS 


He polished up the handle so carefulee 
That now he is the ruler of the Queen's 
Navee. 
As office boy I made such a mark 
That they gave me the post of a junior 
clerk. 
I served the writs with a smile so bland, 
And I copied all the letters in a big round 
hand. 
I copied all the letters in a hand so free 
And now I am the ruler of the Queen’s 
Navee. 
CHORUS 


He copied all the letters in a hand so free, 
And now he is the ruler of the Queen’s 
Navee. 


In serving writs I made such a name 
That an articled clerk I soon became; 
I wore clean collars and a bran new suit 
For the pass examination at the Institute. 
And that pass examination did so well for 
me, 
That now I am the ruler of the Queen’s 
Navee. 
CHORUS 


And that pass examination, etc. 


Of legal knowledge I acquired such a grip, 

That they took me into the partnership, 
And that junior partnership I ween 

Was the only ship that I have ever seen. 
But that kind of ship so suited me, 

That now I am the ruler of the Queen’s 

Navee. 
CHORUS 


But that kind, etc. 


I grew so rich, that I was sent 
By a pocket borough into Parliament; 
I always voted at my party’s call, 
And I never thought of thinking for my- 
self at all. 
I thought so little they rewarded me, 
By making me the ruler of the Queen’s 
Navee. 
CHORUS 


He thought so little, etc. 


Now landsmen all, whoever you may be, 
If you want to rise to the top of the tree. 
If your soul isn't fettered to an office stool, 
Be careful to be guided by this golden 
rule. 
Stick close to your desks and never go to sea, 
And you all may be rulers of the Queen’s 
Navee. 
CHORUS 
Stick close, etc. 


My good friends, Fred and Phyllis 
Schlafly have quite appropriately 
changed the words and brought Gilbert 
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and Sullivan up to date. It is indeed a 
frightening thing, Mr. Speaker, to realize 
that jest through this may be it strikes 
perilously close to the truth. 

With apologies to Gilbert and Sullivan, 
no quarters to the Defense Department 
wreckers and commiseration to our mili- 
tary and our citizenry, I present the 1967 
version of “When I Was a Lad,” and urge 
that Messers. McNamara, Gilpatric, 
Brown, and Nitze try light opera and 
let the fate of our country be returned 
to competent hands. If they will resign 
I am sure that we can resurrect either 
burlesque or light opera so they can 
really do those things for which they are 
equipped: 

WHEN THE GRAVEDIGGERS WERE LADS 
ROBERT STRANGE M’NAMARA 
When Mac was a lad, he served a term 
As Whiz Kid in Ford’s auto firm. 
He supported the left like A.C.L.U., 
And promoted the Edsel which wouldn’t do. 
He promoted the Edsel which wouldn't do. 
He promoted the Edsel that’s failed and 
gone, 
So now he is the ruler of the Pentagon, 
He promoted the Edsel that’s failed and gone, 
So now he is the ruler of the Pentagon. 


ROSWELL LEAVITT GILPATRIC 


When Gilpatric was a lad he served a term 

As junior clerk in an attorney’s firm. 

He acquired three wives and a partnership, 

But of military strategy he had no grip. 

Of military strategy he had no grip. 

of ne knowledge he lacked all pre- 

nse, 

So they made him Deputy Secretary of De- 
Tense. 

of ery knowledge he lacked all pre- 

mse, 

So they made him Deputy Secretary of De- 

Tense. 
HAROLD BROWN 

Since Harold was a lad, he’s never flown 

An aeroplane, or worked on his own, 

He stayed at a desk and avoided every war, 

And scrapped new weapons for men fighting 
over thar. 

He scrapped new weapons for men fighting 
over thar. 

He cancelled the B-70 and big missiles, of 
course, 

So now he is the ruler of our Air Force. 

He cancelled the B-70 and big missiles, of 
course, 

So now he is the ruler of our Air Force. 


PAUL NITZE 


When Nitze was a lad he served a term 

As Office boy for an investment firm. 

He said the Soviets meant us no harm, 

And told all the churches that we should 
disarm, 

He told all the churches that we should 
disarm. 

He talked disarmament so constantly, 

That now he is the ruler of our whole Navy. 

He talked disarmament so constantly, 

That now he is the ruler of our whole Navy. 


TELLING THE STORY OF KANSAS 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Mize] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, as one of the 
sponsors of the Rural Job Development 
Act which seeks to provide incentives to 
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business and industry in using the human 
and natural resources of our rural areas 
in order to provide job opportunities for 
those who are forced to migrate to the 
cities to find work, I can be excused, I 
am sure, for having pardonable pride in 
what my own State of Kansas has to 
offer those who want to get away from 
the congestion and the complex life of 
the cities. 

What Kansas is, and what Kansas 
has, has been summarized in a folder 
published by the Kansas State Chamber 
of Commerce, and this folder has, in 
turn, been the subject of an editorial in 
the Topeka, Kans., Sunday Capital- 
Journal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to bring this editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, because in telling 
the story of Kansas, where there is room 
to work, breathe, enjoy leisure time, and 
raise a family, I am sure I am telling the 
story of other States which offer an op- 
portunity for people to participate in the 
good life of the rural communities. The 
editorial follows: 

TELLING THE STORY OF KANSAS 

You mingle with a crowd of people in an- 
other state and soon the inevitable question 
is asked: 

“Where you from?” 

Kansas, you reply. 

The reaction can be varied. Anyone who 
has visited Kansas and taken time to look at 
some of its attractions will likely respond 
with some pleasant remarks. Some others who 
haven't had a personal contact with Kansas 
or Kansans may shrug their shoulders as if 
to say: “Well, it’s your choice but why?” 
And usually there is the self-styled funny 
man, a real No, 1 jerk, who insists on the 
ancient gag: “Kansas? Man, that’s a good 
place to be from!” 

This, of course, can be said about any and 
all states, even including sancrosanct Cali- 
fornia. But no matter which of the 50 states 
is discussed, it is bound to have an “image” 
problem of one kind or another—too hot, too 
cold, too costly, too many high taxes, too 
crowded, lousy climate, etc. 

Aware of the desirability of speaking up 
for Kansas—with facts, not propaganda—are 
many of our civic organizations, one of them 
being the Kansas State Chamber of Com- 
merce, And one of its recent efforts is a neat 
little bill-fold-size folder easy to carry and 
easy to read. 

Kansas assets listed in this folder are well 
known to some of us but there must be many 
whose knowledge of Kansas desirable and 
merchantable qualities is largely cursory. 

Hence, we ask our readers to take a few 
minutes to look at the contents of this little 
color folder entitled 50 Interesting Facts 
About Kansas—the Great State, Midway 
U.S.A.: 

Kansas is— 

the world leader in private aircraft produc- 
tion—Kansas firms build 56 per cent of the 
world’s private planes, constituting 67 per 
cent of the dollar volume. 

a growing industrial center—one out of 
every eight of the largest U.S. corporations is 
headquartered or has branch plants in Kan- 
sas. Also, Kansas is 2nd in “pickup camper” 
production, 6th in production of mobile 
homes and other recreational vehicles, and 
one of the top 10 in auto assembly. 

free of any state general obligation debt. 

Kansas is— 

a growing center of higher education—46 
colleges and universities have enrollments of 
about 80,000 students; ranks 4th in keeping 
its students in the state for their college 
education. 
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the Wheatheart of the Nation—first in 
wheat production and flour milling. 

the Salt of the Earth—with enough salt 
reserves to last the United States 375,000 
years at the present rate of use. 

a literate state, keeping up to date with 
more daily newspapers than all but eight 
other states. 

Kansas is— 

a major mineral producing state, ranking— 
1st in extraction of helium from natural gas. 
2nd in helium production. 4th in the num- 
ber of producing oil wells. 5th in natural gas 
production. 7th in crude oil production. 11th 
in overall mineral production. 

ranked 4th in beef cattle production. 

the nation’s geodetic (map-making) cen- 
ter—the “primary station” for all surveys on 
the North American continent. 

Kansas is— 

a leading transportation center—third in 
total road and street mileage (exceeded only 
by Texas and California) with enough mile- 
age to reach more than halfway to the moon, 
ranks 6th in total railroad mileage. 

one of the top states in the field of mental 
health. 

the leader in establishing direct primary 
elections. 

the birthplace of the state Legislative 
Council—now generally in use across the 
nation. 

Kansas is— 

a state with a really sunny deposition (67 
per cent of the daylight hours are sunny and 
90 per cent of the weather during this time 
is conducive to some type of outdoor recre- 
ation)—and people to match. 

a state with four invigorating seasons and 
an average temperature of 55 degrees. 

a healthy state, ranking among the top 
five states in life expectancy. 

a mushrooming recreational wonderland 
for those who enjoy hunting and fishing, 
camping, water sports, or the flavor of 
histo 


20 federal reservoirs completed or under 
construction with a total water surface of 
138,000 acres, 

35 state lakes with a total water surface of 
84,000 acres, 

145 city or county lakes with 10,500 acres 
of recreational area. 

unexcelled upland game bird (quail, 
pheasant, duck, etc.) hunting—and a grow- 
ing deer herd. 

Kansas has— 

some of the nation’s finest bass fishing in 
the “strip pits” of southeast Kansas. 

160 of the nation’s finest safety rest areas 
along state and federal highways, each with 
fireplaces and tables. 151 have rest room 
facilities, 152 have drinking water, and 150 
have shelters. There are picnic tables at 100 
other locations. 

nationally-registered historic landmarks, 
and numerous public or private points of his- 
toric interest. 

This may be the best capsule description 
of Kansas yet published. Certainly it is one 
of them, and it wasn't prepared overnight. 
For nearly two years the State Chamber has 
been sifting Kansas information and editing 
it into the form above. It is now being dis- 
tributed to Kansans who are proud of their 
state and want to see that others, too, know 
what is here in a state that rears no lofty 
mountains, knows no surf of the seashore, 
but has been smart enough to team with 
Mother Nature to make new waterways with- 
in its borders. 

Landlocked Kansas? There are 27,765 pleas- 
ure boats now registered in the state. 

The Kansas State Chamber of Commerce 
is well pleased with the demand for its new 
little folder about the state and hopes to get 
& million or more in circulation inside the 
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state and out. They are not expensive, es- 
pecially in sizable quantities, when the price 
becomes less than a penny each. One insur- 
ance company has bought 10,000. This is the 
kind of folder that may be put with pay- 
checks by employers to better inform their 
employes about the state. 

Sure, some employes won't give that little 
folder a second thought. So what, they may 
say. Yet the sum total of the Kansas assets 
listed in the “50 Facts” folder—plus many 
more which are not listed contribute di- 
rectly or indirectly to everyone’s paycheck. 

Obviously this pocket-size Kansas adver- 
tisement was drafted to help Kansas, but 
what of its origin, the idea behind it, that 
is? 

It stemmed from many sources, of course, 
but one of these was certainly the wife of a 
Kansas businessman who grew tired of hear- 
ing Kansas down-graded by others. She got 
moro than tired. She was burned up and felt. 
helpless because, with all her desire to tell 
of Kansas advantages, she couldn’t do it on 
the spur of the moment. 

This new pocket folder should at least 
give the know-it-alls pause for reflection if 
they are handed one and they read it. 

Too often outdated impressions of a state 
or a city or a community are carried through 
life by individuals. There was a recent CBS 
telecast not long ago that sought to show 
that transplanted Kansans in California had 
no desire to return to their native state. 
Those on the program even reached back to 
William Allen White’s famed What's the 
Matter With Kansas?” editorial first pub- 
lished in August, 1896, in The Emporia Ga- 
zette. Bill White the Elder wrote a brass- 
knucks piece about the stupidity of the Kan- 
sas Populists and was on his way to fame. 
He said Kansas was losing people and money 
for lack of progressive ways. He was right, of 
course. 

But that was more than 70 years ago and’ 
why CBS thought it had any bearing on the 
situation today is as hard to explain as some 
of the TV commercials. 

So, let’s look at those “50 Interesting Facts 
About Kansas” in this quick-to-read, easy- 
to-carry little folder and hand out as many 
as we can. St. Francis Hospital in Wichita is 
mailing them to prospective interns and resi- 
dent physicians. Get the idea? 


THE FLOOD DISASTER IN ALASKA 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Alaska [Mr. Pottock] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
inelude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
it was my very unpleasant duty to inform 
this Congress that, for the second time 
in little more than 3 years, the young 
State of Alaska has suffered a major dis- 
aster. Having all but recovered from the 
massive coastal destruction of the disas- 
trous earthquake of March 1964, Alaska 
now is undergoing the most devastating 
flood in this history in the interior as a 
result of nearly 7 days of continuous 
rain. It is my purpose now to give you an 
up-to-date synopsis of the situation. 

The flood disaster has struck Alaska’s 
second city, Fairbanks, and other smaller 
communities along the Tanana and 
Nenana Rivers and their tributaries. 
Water at Fairbanks is 9 feet over flood 
level, 3 feet higher than the previous 
record, This exceeds the design of flood 
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protection works that would have been 
erected under a 1958 construction au- 
thorization. Near Nenana the previous 
record river flow was 24,000 cubic feet 
per second. It has now been measured at 
140,000 cubic feet per second. The town 
of Nenana is completely inundated, as is 
Fairbanks and the Indian village of 
Minto. In Fairbanks, the water is 6 feet 
deep on one main street and is running 
over the tops of cars on another. Water 
is up to the tops of the teller cages in the 
Alaska, National Bank. Alaska 67, the 
centennial exposition, has been virtually 
destroyed. Five to seven feet of water 
exists in virtually all of the homes in 
Fairbanks 


All utilities in Fairbanks are out. 
Water is contaminated and drinking 
water is being boiled. Twelve thousand 
people have been evacuated from their 
homes and temporarily housed in the 
University of Alaska, Lathrop High 
School, and other schools. Another 700 
refugees are still staying on the second 
floors of flooded buildings. This is a dis- 
aster unparalleled in Alaska’s history; 
one not even matched by the 1964 earth- 
quake. The earthquake, while it devas- 
tated a wide area and caused great prop- 
erty damage, left many buildings and 
homes in habitable condition. The Fair- 
banks flood, on the other hand, has inun- 
dated each and every home. At present 
there is no place to go, no place to live, 
and no place at which to purchase the 
necessities of life. A rough estimate by 
government officials is that if no more 
rain falls, it will take several days for the 
waters to recede in Fairbanks, and longer 
for Nenana. There is still additional light 
rain forecast for tonight, but the long- 
range forecast is brighter. 

Vital State and local agencies have re- 
sponded quickly and efficiently to this 
disaster. Governor Hickel immediately 
declared that Fairbanks and Nenana 
were disaster areas and mobilized the 
National Guard to assist the stricken 
towns. The Governor is in Fairbanks di- 
recting relief efforts and making a survey 
of the damage by boat and helicopter. 
Representatives of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning are on the scene to assess 
and document the damage to substanti- 
ate the existence of a major disaster. The 
Department of Agriculture has made 
available surplus food stocks; the De- 
partment of Defense is using all available 
equipment and facilities at Eilson Air 
Forse Base and Fort Wainwright near 
Fairbanks even though, in some cases, 
these too are flooded. The Alaska Rail- 
road is flooded out at Nenana but can 
have service restored within perhaps 36 
hours after the water subsides. The Red 
Cross has sent personnel to provide 
emergency assistance also. Everything 
that can be done to immediately assist 
the people of the interior of Alaska is 
being done and for this I am profoundly 
grateful, as is every Alaskan. 

There remains the task of cleaning up 
and rebuilding after the waters are gone. 
The damage is tremendous. Besides ordi- 
nary damage by the water, building foun- 
dations and walls have begun to collapse. 
There is speculation that the relative 
warm flood waters will cause some melt- 
ing in the permafrost layer (permanently 
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frozen ground) that underlies the city of 
Fairbanks. If this occurs, settling and 
shifting of buildings will cause even 
greater structural damage, as well as the 
further damage to the already hard-hit 
sewer and water lines. 

The area hit by the flood is just south 
of the Arctic Circle. In the region of the 
interior of Alaska, winter comes early— 
it will be there 6 weeks from now. It will 
be absolutely impossible to restore the 
city in this time. It is obvious, however, 
that a crash program of reconstructing 
vital public services and providing some 
houses for the victims is absolutely 
essential. 

We do not yet know the full extent of 
the damage this terrific flood has caused. 
We cannot know until the water leaves 
the streets, the homes, the schools, the 
hospitals, the hotels, the stores, and all 
the other places where the people of the 
interior of Alaska used to live. At that 
time, hopefully by the end of this week, 
we will know the full extent of the dam- 
age and what is required to restore the 
communities. 

I wish to add that I am deeply touched 
by the courage and fortitude these dis- 
tressed people of Alaska have exhibited 
in dealing with their tragedy. 


TULSA CITIZENS FACE DAY OF 
DECISION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
special order of the House, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, next 
Tuesday is a day of decision for Okla- 
homa. On that day the people of Tulsa 
will go to the polls to vote on a $17,500,- 
000 bond issue to build a port and indus- 
trial park at the head of navigation on 
the Arkansas River. 

Most longtime observers of Tulsa’s 
progress are confident that the people 
will approve the bond issue by an over- 
whelming margin, as they did a $2,500,- 
000 bond issue in 1965 to purchase land 
for the port. 

Tulsa knows the value of river naviga- 
tion. The business, civic, and govern- 
mental leaders of that city have looked 
forward to navigation on the Arkansas 
River for decades. When the navigation 
comas in 1970, Tulsans want to be ready 

or it. 

Tulsa civic leaders have done their 
homework. They have studied the devel- 
opment of navigation in some of our other 
great river basins. Some of the results of 
this study appeared in the June 8, 1967, 
issue of Tulsa, a magazine published 
weekly by the Tulsa Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

In an article, entitled “Port of 
Catoosa,” it is pointed out that the port 
at the head of navigation on Arkansas is 
likely to be, by virtue of being ice free the 
year round, larger in tonnage than the 
ports of St. Louis, Memphis, Kansas 
City, St. Paul, or Pittsburgh. 

The advent of navigation on the Ohio 
River brought industrial investment of 
$25 billion between 1950 and 1965. It is 
generally recognized that navigation 
brings more growth and more shipping 
than is anticipated—a prime example is 
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the Intracoastal Waterway, which is 
carrying 13 times its predicted annual 
freight tonnage. 

The $17,500,000 the people of Tulsa 
are being asked to approve on Tuesday 
will not be spent in the city of Tulsa, or 
even in Tulsa County. The port at the 
head of navigation will be across the 
county line at Catoosa in Rogers County. 

This fact did not deter the Tulsa voters 
when they passed their first port bond 
issue in 1965, and it is not likely to deter 
them this time. 

Bond issue supporters cite these rea. 
sons: The port of Catoosa is expected 
to bring 5,000 new industrial workers to 
the Tulsa area. This means $35,000,000 
annually in new personal income, $11,- 
450,000 in added bank deposits, and $16,- 
550,000 in retail sales, according to pro- 
jections made by the Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce. Tulsa, Rogers County, and 
all of northeastern Oklahoma stand to 
benefit and grow tremendously from de- 
velopment of this port at the head of 
navigation on the Arkansas. 

When the first barge tow comes up the 
river to Catoosa in 1970, the Federal 
Government will have invested nearly 
$1.3 billion in making the Arkansas both 
flood free and navigable. 

Iam confident that at that time, Tulsa 
will be ready for those barges with an 
outstanding, modern port made possible 
by the $17,500,000 being voted on by 
Tulsans Tuesday. 

Mr. Speaker, I place this article, “Port 
of Catoosa,” from the June 8 issue of 
Tulsa magazine, in the Record as a trib- 
ute to an Oklahoma community which 
is doing its part to keep faith with the 
Federal investment in its future: 

Port OF CATOOSA 
(By Jo Ann Boatman) 

Tulsa is a young, dynamic city, one which 
ranks near the top of surveys indicating 
the fastest growing areas in the nation. 

The promise of water navigation is a hook 
in the lure Tulsa holds for industry. With 
completion of the Arkansas River project 
in 1970, this promise will become reality— 
if Tulsa’s Port of Catoosa is ready to handle 
the barges. 

Tulsa’s port is scheduled to be larger in 
tonnages handled than those of St. Louis, 
Memphis, Kansas City, St. Paul or Pittsburgh. 

How do we proceed from scratch to build 
one of the largest inland water ports in the 
United States in an area of the country that 
has not seen a steamboat in 100 years... 
and then only a few? 

It’s a strange business for Oklahomans, 
but we're learning fast. Starting big on the 
first is a challenge. There are both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. On the plus 
side is the ability to start fresh with nearly 
2,000 acres of land, lay it out scientifically 
and develop it with a reasonable expectation 
of knowing what uses will be made of it. 

The disadvantage is that a large amount 
of money is necessary in a very short period 
of time to build the facilities known to be 
needed. 

In 1965, the people of Tulsa voted a $2.5 
million bond issue for purchase of land 
at the port site and initial development. Land 
is now being purchased, engineering work 
is well along and the first phase of construc- 
tion will start this year. 

Total cost of the port facilities will be 
$25 million with $7 million being revenue 
bonds. Officials expect private investment of 
around $100 million in the industrial park. 
Of the total investment, 15 percent will be 
public money. 
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A $17.5 million bond issue will be placed 
before the people of Tulsa within a few 
weeks. Referring to it at groundbreaking 
ceremonies for Lock and Dam No. 17, the first 
on the Verdigris River, N. G. (Bill) Hen- 
thorne, president of the Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce, said, “This is not just something 
that should be done. It must be done, and 
done now, as an impetus to a vast industrial 
development program and that will provide 
the entire basin area with thousands of new 
jobs.” 

The far reaching impact of Arkansas River 
— i is just beginning to be under- 


aer navigation is present at almost all 
large industrial centers. The Ruhr Valley in 
Europe combines water navigation with nat- 
ural resources. All but two of the 25 largest 
cities in the U.S. are served by water trans- 
portation. 

The Ohio River region is a classic example 
of post-navigation development. Industries 
along the Ohio spent $25 billion on capital 
expenditures between 1950 and 1966. In 1965, 
barge traffic on the Ohio River and its tribu- 
tarles was approximately 90 million tons. The 
biggest users of the waterway were petro- 
leum, wheat, chemicals, and coal products, 
all of which are in abundance in Oklahoma. 

With the completion of the Arkansas River 
project, we will have all of the elements to 
equal the Ohio River Valley, plus many more 
mineral resources, Also, the Arkansas will be 
ice free 12 months per year, permitting con- 
tinuous year round barge traffic. 

Oklahoma, with her abundant resources, 
holds the potential of becoming the energy 
capital of the world, Petroleum, natural gas 
and natural gas liquids, together with large 
quantities of coal and hydro-electric power, 
give the Arkansas Basin tremendous energy 
resources necessary in the development of 
industry. 

There are 65 commercially producible min- 
erals in this area, industrial water in large 
quantities and productive labor. The only 
missing link to full economic development 
has been water navigation. 

This link will be in place in 1970, when 
Tulsa is joined to the Mississippi and thence 
to the oceans. 

The job was to rebuild the Arkansas River 
400 miles from the Mississippi below Mem- 
phis to Muskogee, and then virtually build 
a new river along the Verdigris River 39 
miles to Catoosa, 10 miles east of Tulsa. 

The system will be a chain of slack water 
lakes created by locks and dams and will 
result in overcoming the 420-foot rise in 
elevation from the Mississippi to Catoosa, 
at a cost of $1.2 billion. The project is now 
two-thirds complete. 

Col. George Rebh, Tulsa District Army En- 
gineer, said in April there is nothing on 
the horizon which indicates any difficulty in 
meeting the 1970 completion schedule. 

“But,” he said, “the construction of this 
waterway represents less than half the job. 
The completed waterway presents a chal- 
lenge to insure that port facilities are com- 
pleted and operating by 1970; for of what 
value is the waterway if there are inade- 
quate facilities to receive the goods which 
the barges can carry?” 

As the terminus of the system, Tulsa’s 
port at Catoosa stands to reap the biggest 
rewards. Says Samuel W. Frevert, manager 
of the Port Authority. 

The Tulsa Chamber of Commerce esti- 
mates that 5,000 to 6,000 new jobs, chiefly in 
manufacturing, will be created with the 
advent of navigation. 

All in all, it is projected that in 1970 
there will be 14,000 new employees and $500 
million invested in new area industry. 

The effects of water navigation on Eastern 
Oklahoma are already being felt. The signif- 
icance of water transportation is that man- 
ufacturers will be able to buy their raw 
materials for less and ship the finished 
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products for less, which will result in ex- 
panding their competitive markets. 

A group of businessmen has purchased 
4,650 acres six miles downstream from the 
terminus and named it Verdigris Industrial 
Park. This will be one of the largest private 
industrial parks in the Southwest. 

Present industrial development is stim- 
ulated by imminent navigation, North Amer- 
ican Aviation’s Space Division was located 
in Tulsa in 1962 partly because of water 
navigation. The facility today employs 4,000 
and is growing. NAA-Tulsa purchased 300 
acres adjoining the waterway in 1963. Per- 
haps the one thing that excited the late 
Senator Kerr and many other Oklahomans, 
more than anything else, was the prospect 
of a major role for Oklahoma in the space 
industry. The waterway can make this pos- 
sible, Gigantic rockets, boosters and other 
hardware, too large to move by rail or truck, 
can be made in Oklahoma and moved down 
the river to test centers along the Gulf Coast 
and then by water to Cape Kennedy. 

Armco Steel, with a plant in Sand Springs, 
has purchased a site on the Verdigris. Sav- 
ings to steel manufacturers will be sig- 
nificant. Flint Steel purchased about 50,000 
tons of steel in 1965 that could have moved 
inbound by barge on our inland waterway. 
A savings of $10-$12 per ton would have 
been a savings of $500,000-$600,000 to Flint 
Steel, according to Charles Gannaway, 
executive vice president of the company. 

Dewey Portland Cement’s Tulsa plant will 
ship by river barge as will several sand and 
crushed rock plants. 

It is anticipated that Texaco and Sunray 
DX may expand their Tulsa refineries as 
the river opens new low-cost transportation, 
making feasible the production of petro- 
chemicals in this area. 

What is this low-cost transportation we're 
talking about? Specifically, to move a ton 
mile by truck cost 6 5/10¢, rail 1 4/10¢, water 
4/10¢. It does not, however, threaten other 
modes of transportation. Experience in other 
areas opened up by water transportation has 
been that other forms of transportation are 
stimulated rather than hurt by the new 
competition. 

Northeastern Oklahoma, located in the 
heart of a great wheat center, can expect 
benefits from the waterway. Percentage wise, 
wheat producers will be the greatest bene- 
ficiaries of navigation. It has been estimated 
that barge transportation on the Arkansas 
will save 13½% % per bushel on wheat. With 
100 million bushels of wheat produced an- 
nually in Oklahoma, that’s $13.5 million in 
savings. 

Besides introducing new low-cost patterns 
of transportation, the waterway is expected 
to open up mineral resources in Oklahoma 
to increased exploitation. 

“The waterway is the key that will open 
the landlocked Arkansas Basin,” says Don 
McBride, former aide to Senator Robert S. 
Kerr who has worked with the project from 
its inception. “We are sitting on a store- 
house of wealth virtually untapped. What 
has been tapped has usually been shipped 
out—natural gas, for instance. Now with 
low-cost transportation we can process our 
raw materials, providing jobs and giving 
benefits from the investment in plant and 
equipment.” 

The Army Corps of Engineers in past years 
has estimated 12.56 million tons to be han- 
dled on the Arkansas. More recent studies 
have uncovered even more cargo to be 
moved—12.5 million tons at the head of 
navigation (Tulsa’s Port of Catoosa) alone, 
and this makes no allowance for the tre- 
mendous increases experienced by other in- 
land ports. 

One example of this is the Intracoastal 
Waterway that runs from Brownsville, Texas, 
over to Florida. This waterway is now carry- 
ing 64 million tons of freight a year—13 times 
its predicted potential. 
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Basic products through the Port of Catoosa 
will be petroleum, coal, crushed rock, fer- 
tilizer, iron and steel, wheat, grain sorghum, 
soybeans, cattle, sugar, coffee, salt, canned 
goods, soda ash, sulphur, zinc concentrates, 
crude rubber, newsprint, automobiles, and 
cement. The average will be 34,200 tons per 
day. 

“The impact that this project will have 
on the entire Arkansas River Basin is al- 
most beyond belief. The people of the basin 
are face to face with the greatest opportu- 
nity they have ever known,” says Jacques 
Cunningham, chairman of the Chamber's 
Port Development committee, and first 
chairman of the City of Tulsa-Rogers County 
Port Authority. 

“We must be big enough to face this op- 
portunity, by not hesitating to finance the 
Port of Catoosa. 

“The pride we have in Tulsa is built 
around its being a modern, progressive city 
on the go. Without the Port, this image will 
be lost. We must forge ahead soundly, as 
quickly as we can. The year for Tulsa’s giant 
step forward is 1967—this bond issue is the 
last major obstacle between Tulsa and wa- 
ter transportation.” 


CONGRATULATIONS TO MR. RYAN 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the Acting Speaker for 
his ability in presiding here this evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair takes due note of the comments of 
the gentleman from New York. 


HOSPITAL ASSOCIATIONS SUPPORT 
EMERGENCY AID 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, I was privileged to read into the 
Recor a selection of letters from hospi- 
tal administrators from all over the 
country urging this Congress to support 
the badly needed hospital emergency 
assistance program in the Partnership 
for Health Amendments of 1967—H.R. 
6418—when this important legislation 
comes before the House. 

I found particularly compelling these 
firsthand descriptions of the problems 
that such hospitals—hampered by obso- 
lete and inadequate facilities and serv- 
icec—face ix. attempting to fulfill their 
responsibilities to the communities they 
serve. Equally impressive, in another way, 
is the growing support from the State 
hospital associations. If the local hospital 
is keenly aware of the frustration and 
tragedy within the community, the asso- 
ciations are in a position to assess the 
larger problem from a more dispassionate 
point of view. This informed support, 
joined to that of the hospitals them- 
selves, must carry great weight. 
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Again, as I would prefer to let these 
organizations speak for themselves, I in- 
clude in the Recorp selections from some 
of the communications I have received 
recently: 

WEST VIRGINIA HOSPITAL ASSOCIATI 

Charleston, W. Va., August 16. 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Orrincer: Thank you very much 
for your letter and supporting document of 
August 3, 1967. 

Mr. Huff is away from the office for a few 
days, but upon his return I will bring this 
matter to his attention and prompt action 
will be taken. 

I will also assure you that the hospitals of 
West Virginia, united as well as individually, 
will express their interest in an attempt to 
influence the Administration’s position on 
such a worthwhile program. 

Sincerely, 
VAUGHAN A. SMITH, 
Administrative Assistant. 


OKLAHOMA HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Tulsa, Okla., August 8, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: It is our understand- 
ing that the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee has adopted, as an 
amendment to the Administration’s Part- 
nership for Health bill (H.R. 6418), the Hos- 
pital Emergency Assistance Act. 

The Oklahoma Hospital Association is 
pleased to see this legislative action that 
would give our hospitals the emergency aid 
needed to relieve the immediate pressures 
and allow our institutions to provide the 
quality of care they are capable of produc- 
ing. We further understand that the proposal 
by Congressman Ottinger would be adminis- 
tered in such a manner as to be consistent 
with the over-all planning of the Hill-Burton 

. The hospitals of Oklahoma are in 
need of this type of supplementary program. 

We are sure this amendment still faces 
crucial tests on the House floor and in Senate 
action. Therefore, we sincerely urge your 
support in the passage of this program. 

Thank 


Sincerely, 
CLEVELAND RODGERS, 
Executive Director. 


New Mexico HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Santa Fe, N. Mer., July 27, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Orrr worn: Enclosed are “The 
Week for Hospitals” July 21, 1967 from AHA 
and the NMHA newsletter for July 1967. 

Because Saint Vincent Hospital gave us a 
copy of your July 18th letter, we were able 
to offer information concerning H.R. 6418 to 
our membership. 

We certainly hope that the NMHA mem- 
bership will follow through in supporting 
this bill. If our office can be of assistance, 
please do not hesitate to contact us. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS I. HaRNISH, 
Executive Director. 


[From the New Mexico Hospital Association 
Newsletter, July 1967] 
U.S. GovERNMENT—H.R. 6418 

The Hospital Emergency Assistance Act has 
been adopted by the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee as an amend- 
ment (Section 12) to the Administration's 
“Partnership for Health” bill (H.R. 6418). 
This hospital aid program still faces crucial 
tests on the House floor and then in Senate 
action. 

Now that the program has been included 
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as a part of the Administration’s bill, its 
prospects are bright. When H.R. 6418 comes 
to the House floor, it would take a separate 
amendment to remove Hospital Emergency 
Aid from this measure. 

Richard L. Ottinger (D., N. I.), House of 
Representatives, asks that all interested hos- 
pitals, their board members, officials and 
other concerned citizens make their Con- 
gressmen aware of the urgent need for such 
a program. 

We ask you to indicate your support by 
contacting your Congressman. 


HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION OF 
New YORK STATE, INC., 
Albany, N.Y., August 9, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSIONAL OTTINGER: Thank you 
for your letter of August 3 and its enclo- 
sures. You may be assured we are watching 
your amendment closely and were more than 
pleased when we learned of its adoption by 
the House Committee. 

The Association’s President will write each 
of you in behalf of its 320 hospital members 
but we are asking hospitals and their Trus- 
tees to write individually. A copy of our re- 
quest letter is enclosed. 

Please let me know if there is more that 
can be done to remove obstacles. 

Sincerely, 

CHARLES M, ROYLE, 

Executive Vice President. 
HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION OF 

New YORK STATE, INC., 

Albany, N. F., August 9, 1967. 
To Administrators, Member Hospitals, Hos- 

pital Association of New York State. 

The Interstate and Commerce 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
has adopted the Hospital Emergency Assist- 
ance Act (HR 11571) proposed by New York’s 
Congressman Richard L. Ottinger (25th Dis- 
trict). The adopted proposal becomes an 
amendment to the administration's Part- 
nership for Health bill (H.R. 6418). 

The proposal calls for emergency financing 
to hospitals unable to meet present urgent 
health service needs of the communities they 
serve or to participate in comprehensive 
health service or planning to meet 
future needs due to a critical lack of ade- 
quate facilities and services that results from 
existing inadequate sources of public or pri- 
vate financing needed to correct the critical 
condition. 

Establishing guides for eligibility under 
the program, the bill appropriates for fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1968, $40,000,000 for 
direct grants of up to 663 percent of a 
project cost and $18,000,000 for emergency 
loans not to exceed 90 percent of the re- 
maining 33% percent of the project cost. 
Such loans could run up to 50 years at 2½ 
percent. 

Such a program, if enacted, will be most 
helpful in many areas of the State and our 
combined efforts are needed now to move 
it successfully on the House floor. 

May I urge each of you to write to your 
own Congressman requesting his full sup- 
port when the bill comes to the House floor. 
Please ask members of your Board to write 
also and if they know the gentlemen per- 
sonally, a phone call is in order. Your help 
can assure enactment. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES M. ROYLE, 
Executive Vice President. 
Tue CONNECTICUT HOSPITAL As- 
SOCIATION, 
New Haven, Conn., August 7, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE OTTINGER: Thank 

you for your August 3 letter referring to 
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your amendment to the Administration's 
Partnership for Health Bill (H.R. 6418). 

This association has made reference to the 
bill at some of our past meetings. If you 
have specific suggestions as to additional 
ways in which we may be of assistance in 
this matter, please do not hesitate to con- 
tact us at your convenience. 

Cordially, 
HERBERT A, ANDERSON, 
Executive Vice President. 
New JERSEY HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Princeton, N.J., August 9, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN OTTINGER: Your 
letter to Mr. Owen arrived during his ab- 
sence, and since he will be out of the office 
for several weeks, I am taking the liberty of 
acknowledging it. 

We appreciate receiving the information 
on your proposed Hospital Emergency As- 
sistance Act. 

I am sure you can count on the support of 
New Jersey hospitals for this program. 

Sincerely, 
W. T. MIDDLEBROOK, Jr., 
Associate Director. 
‘THE HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Harrisburg, Pa., August 11, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. OTTINGER: I am pleased to reply 
to your recent letter concerning the Hospital 
Emergency Assistance Bill which was 
adopted by the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee as an amendment to 
the Partnership for Health Bill, H.R. 6418. 

The need for additional funds for provi- 
sion of critically needed hospital facilities 
and services is recognized, and we are most 
appreciative of your efforts to help assure 
adequate funds for these hospitals to pro- 
vide these facilities and services. 

We, too, are pleased to note that the pro- 
posed emergency assistance to the eligible 
hospitals would not conflict with or be a 
substitute for the existing Hill-Harris pro- 


gram, 

Please be assured that we support your 
efforts to help enact legislation that will 
provide relief for those hospitals with obso- 
lete and/or inadequate facilities and serv- 
ices, so that critical shortages in these areas 
may be minimized and our citizens be pro- 
vided with adequate health facilities and 
services. 

If our Association can be helpful to your 
efforts in other ways, we will be happy to 
hear from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoRN F. WORMAN, 
Executive Director. 


OUR POLICIES IN VIETNAM 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Brnenam] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been deeply concerned by the mounting 
evidence that our policies in Vietnam 
are being increasingly dictated by short- 
range military considerations, rather 
than by long-range statesmanship. I 
have great admiration for military men, 
but I think it is too much to expect that 
they should give full weight to the non- 
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military political and psychological fac- 
tors which may in the long run be deci- 
sive. 

A classic case was Japan’s decision, 
obviously dictated by the military, to 
attack Pearl Harbor in 1941. The attack 
was a spectacular military success, but 
it unified the United States so as to guar- 
antee Japan’s ultimate defeat, and thus 
in the end the attack proved to be an 
unmitigated disaster for Japan. 

In the current Saturday Evening Post, 
Mr. Stewart Alsop has written an article 
which, in a semihumorous vein, makes 
some very serious points. The article, en- 
titled “Almost All Generals Are Almost 
Always Wrong About All Wars,” follows: 


ALMOST ALL GENERALS ARE ALMOST ALWAYS 
WRONG ABOUT ALL WARS 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

Wasuincton.—"Put not your trust in 
princes,” the Bible warns. Presidents of the 
United States might do well to bear in mind 
a revised version of this admonition: “Put 
not your trust in generals.” For it seems to 
be a sound rule that almost all generals are 
almost always wrong about all wars. 

Every one of our Presidents since World 
War II has received dubious advice from the 
generals. President Truman’s military ad- 
visers at first told him that South Korea 
could be defended with American air and 
naval power. Many bloody infantry battles 
later, when American divisions were advanc- 
ing toward the Yalu, General MacArthur 
pooh-poohed the President’s fears that the 
Chinese Communists might intervene. 

A majority of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
recommended to President Eisenhower the 
bombing of the Chinese mainland at the 
time of the offshore-islands crisis, and the 
bombing of the Viet Minh at the time of Dien 
Bien Phu. Eisenhower vetoed both pro- 
posals—wisely, in retrospect. But then, Eisen- 
hower was a general himself, so he knew how 
wrong generals can be. 

President Kennedy found out how wrong 
generals can be when the Joint Chiefs ruled 
in advance that the Bay of Pigs project was 
militarily sound and feasible. As for President 
Johnson, there is not much doubt that his 
military advisers have been wrong about the 
war in Vietnam. 

President Johnson made two key decisions 
about Vietnam, both early in 1965. The first 
was to bomb North Vietnam, and the second 
was to intervene with American combat 
troops in South Vietnam. These decisions 
may have been the right decisions—that is 
for history to tell. But there cannot be any 
serious doubt any longer that the military 
assumptions on which they were based were 
wrong. To prove that these assumptions were 
wrong, it is really only necessary to ask a 
couple of questions. 

The bombing of North Vietnam has been 
heavier than the bombing of Nazi Germany. 
Yet there has not been the slightest hint 
from the North of any intention to negotiate 
seriously, and the rate of infiltration from the 
North has gone sharply up since 1965, Ques- 
tion One: Were these the results of the 
bombing that the President’s military ad- 
vises expected and predicted to the Presi- 
dent in 1965? 

There are now more than 460,000 American 
troops in Vietnam, and there will soon be 
more than a half million, By “reasoning to- 
gether” with General Westmoreland and the 
Joint Chiefs, President Johnson has got them 
to agree to this level—for public consump- 
tion. But it is no secret that Westmoreland 
and the Chiefs really want 600,000 U.S. troops 
in Vietnam, and eventually as many as 750,- 
000. Yet despite the commitment of a very 
big U.S. army to Vietnam, the war is very far 
indeed from being won, and in some areas 
the Viet Cong is stronger than ever. Ques- 
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tion Two: Were these the results of the troop 
commitment that the President’s military 
advisers expected and predicted to the Presi- 
dent in 1965? 

The questions answer themselves. All mili- 
tary predictions are of course carefully 
hedged, but the plain fact is that the Presi- 
dent's military advisers expected far quicker 
and more decisive results from the bombing 
of the North and the commitment of Ameri- 
can troops in the South. 

It is no new thing under the sun for the 
generals to be wrong. In 431 B.., old King 
Archidamus of Sparta counseled against 
making war on Athens, warning that the war 
would be “bequeathed to the next genera- 
tion.” But the Spartan generals, confident of 
speedy victory, attacked anyway. The war 
lasted for 27 years. 

Skip the intervening millennia, rife with 
examples of the wrongness of generals, and 
consider a few examples from our own cen- 


Irem: In the First World War the generals 
on both sides were consistently wrong. For 
example, the German General Staff confi- 
dently predicted that the war would be over 
in four months, and with the exception of 
Kitchener and Joffre, the British and French 
generals also made their plans on the as- 
sumption that the war would be over in less 
than a year. The war, of course, lasted four 
long and blood-soaked years. 

Irem: After Hitler's blitz against France, 
the prevailing view of the American military, 
as conveyed to President Roosevelt, was that 
the British could not possibly hold out for 
more than a few months, When the Germans 
attacked Russia, the American intelligence 
estimate was that the Germany Army would 
go through Russia “like a knife through 
butter,” six weeks being the estimate of the 
time required to complete the conquest. In 
late summer, 1944, General Eisenhower's in- 
telligence staff predicted the end of orga- 
nized resistance” by the Germans by “1 De- 
cember 1944...and it may even end 
sooner.” It ended many months and many 
thousands of casualties later. 

ITEM: Before Pearl Harbor, the military 
estimates of what the Japanese could and 
would do were consistently wrong—literally 
dozens of bad guesses are recorded in Roberta 
Wohlstetter's book on Pearl Harbor. 

The basic assumptions were that the Japa- 
nese wouldn’t dare to attack the United 
States, and if they did they would be defeated 
in a few months. Four years later, in 1945, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur was convinced that 
“the cost in blood in defeating Japan” would 
be so high that “the President should start 
putting pressure on the Russians” to get 
them into the war. 

But this gloomy forecast was an exception. 
Generals usually think that wars can be won 
quickly, still another example being General 
MacArthur's famous “home by Christmas” 
statement in Korea in 1950. 

Generals are sometimes right, of course— 
and civilians, especially journalists, can be 
even more spectacularly wrong about wars 
than generals. The trouble is that a civilian 
President doesn’t expect his generals to be 
wrong about wars, any more than he would 
expect good lawyers to be wrong about the 
law. But the fog of war is eyen thicker than 
the fog that surrounds the law, and military 
professionalism doesn’t dispel war’s fog—it 
thickens it. 

This is not because “the brass” is stupid or 
wrongheaded—most generals are exception- 
ally honorable and intelligent men. It is a 
matter of conditioning. A soldier is trained to 
be a “can-do man’’—it does not come natural 
to him to say that he doesn't think a war 
can be won quickly, or that the risks of inter- 
vening in some small country are too great. 
He is also trained to exude a certain author- 
ity and certitude, so that when all the gen- 
erals, all exuding authority and certitude, all 
agree on a certain course, it is difficult for a 
civilian President to turn them down. 
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This is why it may be useful for future 
Presidents—and all the rest of us—to bear 
in mind that almost all generals are almost 
always wrong about all wars. Generals should 
be listened to with skeptical respect, but 
never with reverent credulity. 


SILVER 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. TIERNAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
creasingly concerned by the spiraling 
price of silver and its effect on Rhode 
Island industry. Since 1958, silver con- 
sumption has far outdistanced silver 
production. This deficit was largely met 
by sales from the U.S. Treasury silver 
stocks at $1.29 per troy ounce. Today, 
those stocks have been largely depleted. 
A measure of the inability of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury to provide stability 
any longer for the price of silver was its 
announcement on July 14 that it would 
no longer sell silver at the long-quoted 
price of $1.29. Since that time, the free 
market price of silver has soared to in the 
vicinity of $1.80 per troy ounce. At this 
price, the silver content of our 900 fine 
silver coinage exceeds in value its face 
worth. 

Various proposals have been made to 
allow these coins to be melted down for 
their silver content. It is estimated that 
these coins contain from 1.5 to 2 billion 
ounces of silver and its release will tend 
to stabilize the price of silver around 
$1.50 per troy ounce. Without its release, 
some predict that silver prices could rise 
to $3 per troy ounce in the months ahead. 
As silver is largely a byproduct of lead 
and zine mining, both of which have been 
recently subject to increasing price 
weakness, immediate relief from high 
prices through increased production is 
doubtful and silver users must look in- 
creasingly to our coinage if they are to 
avert disaster. 

At present, the Treasury has banned 
both the export and melting of silver 
coins in an attempt to stop hoarding. 
The disappearance of half dollars is an 
indication of the failure of this policy. 

I feel that increasing industrial neces- 
sity and the desire for a stable silver 
market merits the removal of silver coin- 
age from circulation, to be melted down 
and the silver gradually resold at free 
market prices to introduce stability to the 
silver price situation. I do not feel that 
the resultant profits should go to hoard- 
ers and speculators who have repeatedly 
disregarded the pleas and admonitions of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. These 
same speculators and hoarders have 
caused shortages of our coinage reaching 
crisis proportions in the last few years. I 
have introduced this resolution to urge 
that the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
order to relieve the current acute short- 
age of silver and to dampen the violent 
fluctuations in the price of that com- 
modity, withdraw from circulation the 
Silver coins of the United States com- 
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posed of 900 fine silver, extract the silver 
bullion therefrom, and release the silver 
bullion at free market prices in such a 
manner as to provide stability in the 
domestic silver market. 

It is my hope that this resolution will 
not only provide relief for a wide range of 
metal, electrical, instrument, jewelry and 
silver manufacturers and their employees 
in Rhode Island and in other States, but 
also will assure that the profits from the 
melting of our coinage should go to those 
to whom it rightfully belongs, the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is no objection, I 
would like to include as part of my re- 
marks an editorial from the Providence 
Journal, July 31, 1967, commenting on 
the melting of silver coinage: 

[Providence Journal, July 31, 1967] 
MELTING SILVER COINS 

The problem created for the nation’s silver 
users by the drastic price increase in sterling 
from the former pegged price of $1.29 an 
ounce to the current figure of about $1.77 on 
the open market is imposing. It already has 
occasioned broad realignments of consumer 
product price schedules in the silverware and 
photographic film industries. 

To help industrial users who are concen- 
trated in the Northeast, as well as the con- 
sumer who must pay inflated prices, Sen. 
John O. Pastore has introduced a bill in Con- 

that would permit the melting down 
of old U.S. coins of high silver content that 
are still in circulation. The effect would be 
to free an estimated 1.8 billion ounces and, 
it is theorized, to stabilize the market price 
at about $1.50 an ounce. 

From the standpoint of the user and con- 
sumer, these ends are much to be desired. 
From the standpoint of silver producers and 
investors they are not likely to be 80 
attractive. 

The position of industrial users for many 
years has been that the federal government 
should get out of the silver business, elimi- 
nate the pegged price at which the Treasury 
buys and sells silver, end the use of silver for 
coinage and free government stocks for in- 
dustrial purposes. Industry has maintained 
consistently that supply and demand alone 
should determine market price. 

The government in recent years has been 
moving in this direction. It has ended the 
use of silver in newly minted dimes and quar- 
ters and reduced from 90 per cent to 40 per 
cent the silver content of half dollars. On 
July 14 it ended the pegged price and as a 
result the market for silver soared. 

The question Senator Pastore’s bill raises 
is whether silver users should profit from 
the inflated value of the old silver coins by 
being allowed to melt them down or whether 
it would be fairer for the Treasury to recall 
the coins, melt them, offer the metal at the 
going price and rea the profits for all U.S. 
taxpayers. 

The Treasury has said that with the new 
bimetal dimes and quarters the old coins are 
not required to meet currency needs. It 
seems clear, then, that the silver should be 
put to good use. How this can be done by the 
fairest method is the problem Congress must 
solve. 


FOURTEEN CONGRESSMEN INTRO- 
DUCED THE LOW AND MODERATE 
INCOME HOUSING ACT OF 1968 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, today 
13 other Members and I have introduced 
H.R. 12401, the Low and Moderate In- 
come Housing Act of 1968. The bill is de- 
signed to increase by tenfold the annual 
addition to the Nation’s supply of low 
and moderate income housing and to 
eliminate conditions that perpetuate ur- 
ban ghettos. 

The bill has now been introduced by 
20 Congressmen. It is a companion bill 
to H.R. 12142, introduced by my col- 
leagues on the Housing Subcommittee of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. MOORHEAD, and 
Mr. Reuss on August 7. And last week, 
similar bills were introduced by Mr. Bo- 
LAND, Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania and 
Mr. Nxx. 

The bill would strengthen and expand 
established Federal programs designed to 
stimulate construction of low- and mod- 
erate-income housing. It would also break 
down the barriers which enclose urban 
ghettos; thus allowing low- and mod- 
erate- income housing to be built 
throughout the city. 

In addition, the bill seeks to improve 
and to expand existing urban renewal, 
housing rehabilitation, insurance, and 
tax programs in order to bring the full 
range of housing legislation to bear on 
the massive housing problems which the 
Nation faces. 

Joining with me today are Congress- 
men BINGHAM, Brown of California, 
CoHELAN, FARBSTEIN, Grado, MINK, 
O’NEILL of Massachusetts, REES, ROSEN- 
THAL, St GERMAIN, ST. ONGE, VANIK, and 
VIGORITO. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include a 
letter in support of this legislation sent 
to Congressman Reuss by the National 
Housing Conference, a group of 200 or- 
ganizations which are intimately involved 
in low- and moderate-income housing. 

NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, INC., 

Washington, D.C., August 14, 1967. 
Hon. Henry S. REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Reuss: I appreciate 
very much your forwarding to me your re- 
marks on the Floor of the House with regard 
to the Low and Moderate Income Housing 
Act of 1968, which you introduced in associa- 
tion with Representative Moorhead of Penn- 
sylvania and Representative Ashley of Ohio. 

I wish to compliment you and your as- 
sociates on sponsoring this far reaching legis- 
lative proposal which embodies many of the 
recommendations of the National Housing 
Conference for effective action to overcome 
the critical problems confronting the na- 
tion in the housing and related fields. 

While I am sure our organization will sup- 
port your bill as a whole, I would like par- 
ticularly to express our strong support for 
the following crucial provisions of your bill: 

1. The statement of purpose for the devel- 
opment of ten million new or rehabilitated 
housing units for low and moderate income 
households over the next twenty years at an 
average rate of 500,000 units per year, and 
the related provision for an annual report by 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment as to the steps necessary to achieve 
this goal. 

2. The extension of Section 221(d) (3) fi- 
nancing to the purchase of homes by families 
and individuals of low and moderate income. 
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3. The establishment of a sliding scale of 
interest rates on Section 221(d) (3) and Sec- 
tion 221(h) mortgages from three percent 
to zero percent if a higher rate would cause 
the family which occupies or purchases the 
housing to have a housing expense exceed- 
ing one fourth of its income. 

4. The increase of $2 billion on July 1, 
1968 in the Special Assistance Funds of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association for 
the above program. 

5. The increase of $750 million in the Ur- 
ban Renewal Authorization to become avail- 
able on July 1, 1968. 

I can assure you that the National Hous- 
ing Conference welcomes the action by you 
and Mr. Moorhead and Mr. Ashley in intro- 
ducing this forward looking legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
NATHANIEL S. Kerr. 


A description of the 12 titles of the bill 
follows: 


I. Statement of Purpose: To build and re- 
habilitate 10 million units of low and mod- 
erate income housing over the next 20 years 
by public and private effort. 

II. Annual Low and Moderate Income 
Housing Report: The Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development is directed to 
prepare each January an action program to 
see that at least 500,000 low and moderate 
income housing units are constructed in that 
year. 

III. Expanded Section 221 (d) (3), 221(h), 
and 203 Low and Moderate Income H 
Programs: Existing programs which rely on 
private, nonprofit corporations, limited divi- 
dend corporations, and cooperatives to pro- 
duce and rehabilitate housing are strength- 
ened. The present cooperative and rental pro- 
gram is extended to the sale of new homes. 
FNMA is given additional funding to expand 
low and moderate income housing programs. 
Maximum income limits for families quali- 
fying for the purchase of rehabilitated homes 
are increased from the present public hous- 
ing income level. The present 3 percent be- 
low market mortgage interest rate is gradu- 
ated down to 0 percent, in order to permit 
lower income families to own or occupy such 
housing without exceeding a housing or 
rental payment of one-fourth of their in- 
come. As they earn more income, their pay- 
ments are adjusted upward; if they sell the 
home, they are required to repay the inter- 
est subsidy. Present conservation and reha- 
bilitation laws are broadened to permit their 
use by nonprofit organizations which under- 
take to rehabilitate entire neighborhoods. 

IV. Financial and Technical Assistance to 
Non-Profit Organizations and Cooperatives 
Sponsoring Low and Moderate Income Hous- 
ing. Funds are provided for “seed money” 
so that churches, unions, cooperatives, and 
civic associations can undertake the produc- 
tion and rehabilitation of housing provided 
above. 

V. Insurance Protection for Homeowners. 
This title provides for pooled insurance for 
low and moderate income families to main- 
tain their mortgage payments when faced 
with personal adversity such as illness or 
unemployment, and for fire insurance pro- 
tection at reasonable rates on property in 
the inner core of metropolitan areas. 

VI. Social Services in Public Housing. This 
title will enable HUD to provide much- 
needed social services for the residents of 
public housing projects without increasing 
rents. Such services as job counseling, in- 
struction in good housekeeping practices and 
guidance in money management will speed 
public housing turnover by preparing ten- 
ants for a permanent return to private 
housing. 

VII. Expanded Urban Renewal. The pres- 
ent backlog of urban renewal applications 
is about $1.5 billion against a fiscal 1968 
authorization of $750 million. This title dou- 
bles that authorization to $1.5 billion. The 
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maximum amount of grants to low income 
homeowners to rehabilitate their homes is 
increased from the present $1500 to $2500. 

VIII. Reducing the Cost of Housing Con- 
struction. In order to prevent local building 
conditions from unduly raising the cost of 
housing construction, this title requires HUD 
within one year to develop a modern build- 
ing code, and provides that three years there- 
after any community failing to have a mod- 
ernized building code will be precluded from 
receiving the benefits of such federal assis- 
tance as sewer and water facility grants, open 
space grants, community facilities grants, 
urban renewal programs, and FHA insurance. 

IX. Assistant Secretary for Research—to 
organize an effective government-wide re- 
search and development program to increase 
innovation in the field of housing and in 
urban affairs generally. 

X. Removing Federal Involvement with 
Lending Institutions Which Discriminate in 
Making Mortgage Loans or Which Loan to 
Persons Who Discriminate. President Ken- 
nedy's Executive Order of 1962 provided for 
fair housing in FHA and VA mortgages. Since 
this covers only some 17 percent of all private 
housing starts, it has not been effective. Title 
X would extend the fair housing policy by 
prohibiting any federally-insured bank, mu- 
tual savings bank, or savings and loan insti- 
tution from discriminating thus extending 
fair housing to an important 70 percent of 
the housing market. 

XI. Eliminating Federal Subsidies for Dis- 
crimination Against Low- and Moderate- 
Income Families. A major obstacle to the 
provision of decent low- and moderate- 
income housing in many suburban communi- 
ties is the practice of zoning against such 

This title would deprive communi- 
ties with restrictive zoning ordinances of 
federal open space, urban renewal and other 
assistance, 


XII. Removing Federal Income Tax Benefits 
for Landlords Violating Local Health, Fire, 
or Housing Regulations. Landlords maintain- 
ing property in violation of local health, fire, 
or housing regulations are penalized by deny- 
ing them a federal income tax depreciation 
deduction, 

The three Congressmen also called upon 
the Administration to develop promptly an 
Emergency Work and Reconstruction Pro- 
gram to provide new jobs for the unemployed 
as the unemployment counterpart of their 
housing bill—a program advocated last week 
by the newly formed Urban Coalition made 
up of 22 U.S. leaders. “A vast new program 
for rebuilding our slums, if coupled with a 
job training and employment program, would 
have the double benefit of producing a decent 
living environment for today’s slum dwellers 
while providing them with the jobs needed 
to escape poverty,” they said. 


LET’S CONSTRUCT 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzALEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, too 
often we begin to rebuild only after trag- 
edy and destruction. Too late we realize 
that destruction might have been pre- 
cipitated by constructive action. How 
many times must the apple fall on our 
heads before we take the hint? 

In 1966 Congress authorized $400 mil- 
lion to help our cities build model neigh- 
borhoods. This program marked a new 
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approach to the housing problems of our 
slum areas—not just physical renewal 
but also human renewal. It was designed 
to provide concentrated social, eco- 
nomic, and physical improvements with- 
in these dilapidated areas. 

After authorizing the program, Con- 
gress appropriated $11 million in plan- 
ning funds, and 193 cities responded with 
forthright and scathing analysis of their 
problems and suggesting innovative ap- 
proaches to such problems. 

As noted in the Christian Science 
Monitor, so many cities recognized that 
they were sitting on top of explosive kegs. 
1 from the Newark, N. J. applica- 

on: 

Among major American cities, Newark and 
its citizens face the highest percentage of 
substandard housing, the most crime per 
100,000 population, the heaviest per capita 
tax burden, the sharpest shifts in population, 
and the highest rate of venereal disease, new 
cases of tuberculosis, and maternal mortal- 
ity. (Apr. 25, 1967.) 


Despite awareness on the part of the 
cities, the mayors, and the citizens that 
something must be done, Congress mer- 
rily proceeded to deny adequate funding 
for the model cities program. Also, they 
completely destroyed the rent supple- 
ment program and, most recently, the 
Rat Extermination Act. 

Congressional rationale for crippling 
and destroying these programs seems 
trite in light of the past few weeks in 
this country. Complete negativism is not 
going to solve the cancerous problems 
plaguing our cities. And we might as well 
divorce ourselves from the idea that they 
are going to disappear. We must find 
constructive answers. 

I believe that the model cities program 
offers such a constructive alternative— 
an alternative adopted in 1966. The sense 
of urgency in 1967 amply demonstrates 
the need for this program. 

So that my colleagues might read this 
informative article appearing in the 
Christian Science Monitor, July 24, I in- 
clude it in the Recor at this point: 
REBUILDING JoB—MopEL-Crry APPLICANTS 

SHOW AWARENESS OF PROBLEM AREAS 
(By Robert Cahn) 

WasHINGTON.—Many of the applicants for 
the model-cities program have admitted in 
stark detail conditions in ther own com- 
munities similar to those believed to under- 
lie recent urban riots and racial flare-ups. 

Of the 193 cities and county areas which 
submitted applications prior to the May 1 
deadline, 16 have already had disorders this 

and summer. (Six cities which have 
not applied for the program also have had 
outbreaks of violence this year.) 

Many other applications from cities that 
have not had disorders also reveal community 
awareness of the great disparity between the 
affluence of the major part of the city and 
conditions in slums. 

“The physical condition of the model 
neighborhood is such that it is completely 
inadequate for the needs of the residents,” 
says the application from Erie, Pa., submitted 
in mid-April. Riots occurred in Erie July 20. 

“Among major American cities, Newark and 
its citizens face the highest percentage of 
substandard housing, the most crime per 
100,000 population, the heaviest per capita 
tax burden, the sharpest shifts in popula- 
tion, and the highest rate of venereal disease, 
new cases of tuberculosis, and maternal mor- 
tality” (from Newark, N.J., application dated 
April 25). 
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NEGATIVE STATISTICS NOTED 

“This ‘other’ Washington must admit to a 
list of negative statistics which places it 
among the first rank of American cities in 

of serious unsolved, social, eco- 
nomic, and physical problems” (application 
from Washington, D.C., where there have 
been no disturbances this year) . 

The self-awareness of problems as dis- 
closed in model-cities applications, and the 
desire of the cities to do something about 
these conditions, is expected to play a part 
in congressional consideration of funds for 
the new program. 

Facts and are ready for a Senate 
appropriations subcommittee which is hear- 
ing testimony on the program. Robert C. 
Weaver, Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), is leading the admin- 
istration drive at the Senate hearings to re- 
store cuts made by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Although $400 million to help cities con- 
duct demonstration projects was authorized 
last year for fiscal 1968 (the year starting 
July 1, 1967), the House recently voted to 
appropriate only $150 million. It also cut a 
request for additional urban-renewal funds 
for the model-cities program from $250 mil- 
lion to $75 million. 

The expected plea by administration 
spokesmen for urgency in appropriating the 
full appropriation may be tempered by ques- 
tions as to why the administration has been 
slow to approve applications for model-cities- 
planning money already appropriated. 


APPLICATIONS REVIEWED 


Applications have been “under review” 
by HUD for almost three months. Secretary 
Weaver has said that about 70 cities will be 
selected to share in the $11 million planning 
funds (and eventually the much larger 
amounts of supplementary funds). 

The selected cities will receive financial 
aid in carrying cut concentrated programs 
of social, economic, and physical improve- 
ment in specific neighborhoods. 

The following excerpts are from applica- 
tions in which cities have summarized the 
problems of their city or model neighbor- 
hood targeted for rehabilitation: 

Erie, Pa.: “Housing dates back some 50 
years, and it has been estimated that 35 
percent of all the housing units in the area 
substandard. The physical plants serving 
the educational, cultural, and recreational 
needs of the residents are as dated as the 
homes and, in most instances, completely 
inadequate. Extensive deterioration is also 
evident in the streets, water systems, and 
sewer systems. The physical condition of the 
model neighborhood ‘s such that it is com- 
peltely inadequate for the needs of the resi- 
dents. 

“As this area has deteriorated, it has be- 
gun to draw the most socially deprived 
members of the community to its bound- 
aries. Crime and delinquency are major 
problems in the area; unemployment has 
been estimated to be five times higher than 
in other sections of the city; the health- 
problem rate is five times greater; and the 
over-all living conditions of site occupants 
are far below that of the rest of the city.” 

Newark: “Second [in the nation] in 
population density, second in infant mor- 
tality and birth rate, seventh in absolute 
number of drug addicts . . . high unemploy- 
ment... yearly turnover rate 44 percent 
in city’s schools. 

“The largest major city in the nation 
without a standard VHF television out- 
let. . . without modern communication, 
which tends to separate citizens from events; 
those who seek to play a role in public af- 
fairs in the city must do so in a direct, 
small-town way. 

“The model neighborhood includes New- 
ark’s historic staging center for successive 
waves of newcomers, with the current wave 
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consisting mainly of persons from the rural 
South and Puerto Rico. These men and 
women come unskilled and poorly educated, 
with the fabric of their lives and heritage 
shredded by generations of vicious neglect 
and discrimination. ... Their impact has 
not caused an urban crisis, but revealed it, 
for if the dimensions of the problem are 
new, the patterns are old.” 


CITY OF CONTRASTS 


Wi m, D.C. “The contrast between 
the ‘monumental’ Washington—the impres- 
sive city of broad, tree-shaded boulevards, 
marble edifices, and beautifully preserved 
mansions and town houses—and the ‘other’ 
Washington where the great majority of the 
800,000 residents live. 

“Unemployment rates exceeding 10 per- 
cent for Negro males in some central areas 
to over 20 percent for Negro male teen- 
agers ... a draft rejection rate which ex- 
ceeds that of any state in the union. a 
housing shortage reaching crisis proportions 
for low-income families . . a level of school 
retardation exceeded by only a couple of 
the most backward states.” 

The application also said that the crime 
rate “is higher than almost any other major 
United States city. . . . Low-income housing 
shortage has increased since the 1960 cen- 
sus. There has been an upward surge in 
welfare assistance. . Overt racial conflict 
flared in dangerous manner in Anacostia 
area last summer and threatened to spread 
to other areas.” 


DETERIORATION SPREADS 


Boston: “The model-neighborhood-area 
population comprises one-tenth of the 625,- 
000 residents in Boston.. . . If left on its 
own, the marked patterns of deterioratior 
established in recent years are likely to 
continue, 

“Large portions of the model-neighbor- 
hood-area work force are either unem- 
ployed, underemployed, or employed in jobs 
requiring little education or skill, The area 
has 22 percent of the city’s unemployed. ... 

“The public schools of the area are old 
and in poor condition—of the 23 elementary 
schools, only three are racially balanced (in 
the area’s parochial schools, 75 percent of 
the students are white). . . . The school de- 
partments reports a model-neighborhood 
dropout rate 36 percent above Boston’s one- 
year dropout rate. The children of the area 
have less chance of living through infancy 
than the rest of Boston’s children, Adult 
health compares unfavorably with health in 
the city as a Whole. . The residents are 
nearly twice as likely to suffer from 
alcoholism. 

“Approximately 18 percent of the welfare 
budget for the city of Boston is spent in the 
model neighborhood, More than 28 percent 
of the unwed mothers in the city are found in 
the area... . In... 18 percent of the ar- 
rests for major crimes and 19 percent of 
juvenile arrests were in the area.” 


CALL THE PIED PIPER 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor has al- 
ready had 26 days of hearings on the 1967 
poverty bill—which has been before the 
Congress for over 4 months now. And 
some of those hearings have gone far into 
the night hours. But my good friend, the 
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gentleman from Ohio, in his tender solic- 
itude for the poverty program and, no 
doubt, in his anxiety that we take imme- 
diate action on it, has announced a 
leisurely set of informal and unau- 
thorized field hearings” to begin in his 
home State and possibly to go elsewhere. 

I wish the distinguished gentleman 
well in his field hearings and I com- 
mend to him two aspects of the war 
against poverty on which I am certain he 
will be happy to take testimony. One is 
the rat problem in some cities in his 
State—a problem, indeed, which knows 
no State boundaries, but which the Ohio 
AFL-CIO has recently commented on. 
The other problem, to which I know our 
able colleague will turn his immediate at- 
tention is also highlighted in a recent 
edition of the Ohio AFL-CIO News and 
Views—a situation in which, according to 
this article, 15,000 Ohio wage earners 
have been cheated out of over $3 million 
in wages in the first 6 months of 1967. As 
the article points out, however, this crime 
did not get quite the attention that the 
papers focused on other crimes elsewhere, 
so we are very fortunate that the gentle- 
man from Ohio is going to hold these 
hearings so we can get all the facts. 

I include these two articles at this point 
in the RECORD: 

CALL THE PIED PIPER 

“Rats as big as cats are threatening to 
outstrip the people population,” the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer reported July 26. 

Two days earlier, the Cleveland Press re- 
ported “rat bites send at least 80 Cleve- 
landers, mostly children, to hospitals each 
year.” The Press also said “rats cause $4,- 
000,000 damage a year in this city (Cleve- 
land) alone. Rat control is a massive prob- 
lem: 99% of Cleveland’s blocks have rats in 
at least one property.” 

On July 31, the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
carried an Associated Press story disclosing 
“the United States has about half as many 
rats as people.” The AP story said rats are 
costing the nation $1 billion a year in dam- 
ages. The story continued: 

“Rats thrive in slum areas. Many poor peo- 
ple live in constant dread of rats. The great- 
est danger is rat bite, and it is little chil- 
dren—especially those in cribs—who are the 
most likely victims.” AP said New York City 
reports 500 to 600 rat bites each year! 

This is disgusting! The richest nation in 
the world plagued by filthy rodents. 

President Johnson tried to do something 
about the rats. He sent Congress a bill to 
provide $40 million over the next two years 
to exterminate the rats. But the conserva- 
tive-minded House of Representatives just 
laughed at the proposal. Members jokingly 
called it the “civil rats” bill and charged the 
funds would create a “rat corps.” The pro- 
posal was defeated 207 to 176. 

* s + * s 

One of the “nay” Republicans, had the gall 
to lead the fight against the rat extermina- 
tion program after complaining that not 
enough money was being spent by the gov- 
ernment to control blackbirds! He cried that 
the blackbirds were causing farmers to lose 
about $58 million a year in crops. 

In his book, a bird in the hand is worth 
ninety-nine in the bush! We guess the city 
folks will just have to pray for another Pied 
Piper. 

Bossrs CHEAT WORKERS AGAIN 

A vicious, savage, bestial, uncivilized, ruth- 
less, cruel, barbaric and wicked crime wave 
ran rampant over Ohio again during the 
first half of 1967. But unfortunately, it went 
almost unnoticed. 
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However, thanks to the watchdogs of the 
U.S. Labor Dept., 2,350 investigations were 
conducted in Ohio. The results were out of 
this world! The federal invesigators learned: 

A total of 15,737 Ohio workers have been 
cheated or swindled out of hard-earned 
wages by their bosses. That’s right! Busi- 
nessmen have been stealing from their em- 
ployes! In fact, they've stolen (underpaid) 
$3,316,288 from the working people during 
the first six months of this year. How's that 
for gratitude? 

We thought Ohio’s enterprising newspaper 
editors would latch onto this scandalous 
crime spree and really give it a good play. 
After all, here was a brazen case of stealing 
if there ever was one! 

But, as usual, we were sadly disappointed. 
Many of the state’s newspapers skipped the 
story altogether. Prize for giving the story 
the most attention goes to the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer which generously gave the story 
seven paragraphs (measuring a staggering 
five and three-quarters inches in length). 

The Columbus Citizen-Journal peddled 
the story to Business Editor Paul Swinehart 
who used five paragraphs of it as the lead 
item in his daily column. Both the Columbus 
Dispatch and Cleveland Press buried the 
story in remote sections of their big big 
“food ad day” issues. The Dispatch gave the 
scandal five tiny paragraphs, and the Press 
gave it four graphs. 

One really wonders what motivates “the 
fourth estate” geniuses who sit in their ivory 
towers. What ever happened to the blood and 
guts newspaper editors who crusaded for the 
little man? And shouldn’t Ohio newspapers 
have the interest of Ohioans foremost in 
their thoughts and actions? 

Despite the fact that the Plain Dealer gave 
the story the best play in the state, it still 
wasn’t good enough to earn a two-gun salute. 
While telling about the business crimes on 
Page 19, the Plain Dealer sensationalized in 
screaming Page 1 headlines a story about a 
riot among pickets and police way down in 
Newport News, Virginia. The fisticuffs in- 
volved 3,000 persons. But right in the Plain 
Dealer’s own backyard, 15,737 workers were 
being swindled. 

We wonder how the newspaper editors 
would have played the story if it involved 
just one Union official abusing the privileges 
and responsibilities of his office? 


CONGRESSMAN CLAUDE PEPPER IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION TO AL- 
LOW FOR THE ORDERLY CONTROL 
OF OUR TEXTILE TRADE 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill providing for the 
orderly control of our textile trade. My 
bill is patterned after that of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, Mr. WILBUR D. 
Mitts, the chairman of our House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Similar bills have been introduced by 
many other Members, thus giving broad 
support to the overall idea that the time 
has come for a complete overhaul of all 
our trading agreements concerned with 
wool, cotton, artificial fibers, and mixed- 
fiber textiles and yarns. In the light of 
the latest concessions granted GATT 
members in the Kennedy round negotia- 
tions that have just been terminated at 
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Geneva, I foresee an ever. greater influx 
of foreign textiles than heretofore. Cur- 
rently we are confronted with a flood of 
textile imports that are taking an ever- 
increasing percentage of our domestic 
textile market, much to the detriment of 
our own textile industry. 

Ten years ago our cotton textile indus- 
try was swamped by imports from low- 
cost low-wage countries to such an ex- 
tent that after voluntary controls failed, 
we finally negotiated a long-term cotton 
agreement. Even this has not helped, for 
foreign countries have shifted the em- 
phasis of their exports from class to class, 
whichever is most profitable. Now we are 
also faced with the semimanufactures of 
cotton textiles from over 50 developing 
nations. 

Insofar as wool is concerned, an unfair 
percentage of our market has been taken 
over by imports. It was 27 percent in 
1966 and will be far higher this year, 
judging by imports. 

Insofar as artificial fiber and mixed- 
fiber textiles are concerned, the totals 
are no less serious. 

I have the honor of representing a 
section of the great city of Miami known 
for its fashion and sportswear leader- 
ship. We have some of the finest design- 
ers in the world. Our production equals 
that found anywhere. Our textile wages 
are among the highest in the world. Yet 
Miami and other centers in the State of 
Florida are being flooded with low-cost 
imports from Europe and particularly 
from the Far East. As you know, the final 
cost of clothing is due more to the cost 
of labor than to that of the materials. 
Yet these competing imports come from 
countries with such low labor-cost com- 
ponents that the fringe benefits alone 
granted to our textile workers are higher 
than the wages given overseas. 

Mr. Speaker, many of our foremost 
textile producers have pointed to the 
unbridled growth of textile imports. 
They have noted the down-spiral of our 
domestic production, plummeting profits, 
lessened taxes, and increasing retrench- 
ment of employees. Nearly 4 million of 
our people are involved in some way or 
other in our vital textile industry. The 
industry in its various sectors is spend- 
ing over a billion dollars this year in 
modernizing its production. Yet this pro- 
duction is being jeopardized because our 
American market is uncontrolled. 

In all fairness I must say that the only 
orderly solution is to apply controls that 
are global in scope—and industrywide 
in application. The limitations on im- 
ports must also be broken down by dif- 
ferent categories of textiles and textile 
products. Only in this way can we avoid 
import concentrations which disrupt 
our markets and cause unemployment. 

Our textile bill under discussion will 
enable the President to negotiate long- 
term agreements with those countries 
willing to negotiate with us on imports. 
Others will be given quotas based on 
average exports of 1961 to 1966. 

Above all, I feel that our domestic in- 
dustry must have access to our domestic 
market without giving too large a per- 
centage to imports. However, the bill 
states that we will be fair to foreign ex- 
porters. All that we want is that trade 
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be made orderly and not subject to the 
whims, caprices, or even greed of over- 
seas exporters. 

In her zeal for the protection of our 
American textile workers and bringing 
the problem of imports to my and your 
attention, I am particularly indebted to 
the efforts of my friend, Miss Evelyn 
Dubrow, the legislative representative 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. All of us who have the 
privilege of knowing this fine lady know 
that she would not ask our cooperation 
in this matter unless it was fair to all 
concerned—here and abroad. I am con- 
vinced that the intent of this bill is not 
repressive or protectionist and will as- 
sure our own people as well as our trad- 
ing partners each a fair share of our 
growing textile market. 


A MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATOR 
PRAISES PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MACDONALD] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, Rev. Vincent A. McQuade, 
president of Merrimack College, North 
Andover, Mass., has commended the 
Johnson administration for its explora- 
tion of programs to strengthen higher 
education in the United States. 

Pointing out that rising tuition rates 
at private colleges and universities are 
threatening an unhealthy imbalance 
among students, Father McQuade 
praised President Johnson and HEW 
Secretary John W. Gardner for meeting 
the urgent need to update higher educa- 
tion programs. 

In a letter to President Johnsor the 
Merrimack College president said: 

Please accept my congratulations for the 
progressive attitude of your Administration 
in the exploration of programs to strengthen 
higher education in the United States. 

During the organizational meeting of the 
15 member advisory committee on higher 
education, established by your of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, John W. 
Gardner, it was apparent high priority is 

given to the development of a master 
plan for education to benefit our nation. 

Merrimack College has already derived 
much benefit from Federal programs in high- 
er education. I feel this partnership will con- 
tinue to provide for the collective security 
and welfare of the United States. 

In addition to developing programs of 
mutual benefit to the nation and to institu- 
tions of higher learning, I am confident that 
tuition aid and scholarship programs can be 
developed to benefit young Americans. 

As you know, rising tuition costs are cre- 
ating an unhealthy imbalance among stu- 
dents in institutions of higher learning. One 
of the major implications of rising costs in 
education is the economic segregation de- 
veloping among students. Many children of 
low income families who seek higher educa- 
tion are unable to attend the college of their 
choice and many are prevented from going 
to college altogether. 
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It is encouraging that your Administra- 
tion, through Secretary Gardner, is meeting 
the urgent need to update higher education 
programs to provide greater opportunities 
for those who qualify for higher education. 


Father McQuade has been spearhead- 
ing a drive in Massachusetts to have the 
State government begin a similar inves- 
tigation. He continued: 


As the world leader in higher education 
Massachusetts should take the lead in up- 
dating academic development programs to 
provide maximum opportunity for young 
citizens. 

The Federal and state governments are 
obliged to promote and support adequate 
programs of tuition and scholarship aid for 
the qualified, in order that individuals may 
select the institution and program of great- 
est potential benefit to him, without finan- 
cial restrictions and hardship. 


I share Father McQuade’s sentiments, 
and I commend him for making his views 
known to President Johnson. 


MONTCLAIR MEETS ITS 
CHALLENGE 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprwo] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion has been suffering through a sum- 
mer of discontent. The riots and disor- 
ders in cities and towns throughout the 
country have shocked and shaken the 
people of America. They have weakened 
the spirit of good will and justice under- 
lying our efforts to bring all our Negro 
citizens to full participation in the bene- 
fits of modern American life. 

Somehow we must restore a climate 
of reason and understanding, with re- 
spect for law and order. It is perhaps 
difficult to see how this can be done, but 
that it can be done is exemplified by the 
experience of Montclair, N.J., a neigh- 
boring community to Newark, during the 
recent riot. As an excellent editorial in 
the Montclair Times of July 27 states: 

The tide of racial violence which swept 
into Newark eddied out to the suburbs. 
Astute, definitive, yet diplomatic action by 
law enforcement officials and key members 
of the Negro citizenry repulsed the threat 
before it could become hardly more than 
that. Almost at once, measures to prevent 
@ recurrence were under way. 


I would like to include at this point in 
the Recorp the full text of this fine 
editorial describing the efforts of the 
citizens of Montclair who kept their 
community peaceful and safe during a 
time of danger. 

POTENTIAL HERE FOR SOLUTION 

For two days earlier this month, the well- 
being of Montclair lay under siege. The tide 
of racial violence which swept into Newark 
eddied out to the suburbs. Astute, definitive, 
yet diplomatic action by law enforcement of- 
ficials and key members of the Negro citizenry 
Tepulsed the threat before it could become 
hardly more than that. Almost at once, meas- 
ures to prevent a recurrence were under way. 

Retrospective assessment makes many 
points clear. 
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First, only a tiny fraction of the sizeable 
Negro population here was involved. There 
Was no great outpouring onto the streets. 
Groups dispersed by police were mostly teen- 
agers, a dozen or less of them, and on the 
streets principally out of curiousity. 

Second, the difficulties lay almost entirely 
in areas where housing is poor, incomes low, 
and unemployment high. A remarkably large 
proportion of Montclair’s Negroes live in 
well-groomed suburban homes where pride 
of ownership and pride of citizenship is 
amply demonstrated by the physical condi- 
tion of the properties, themselves. 

Third, responsible Negroes, of whom Mont- 
clair has a vast number, were quick to 
assume that responsibility. The NAACP threw 
open the doors of its headquarters and in- 
vited frustrated youths inside to air their 
grievances and, as one leader said, “let off 
steam,” Matthew G. Carter, Montclair’s first 
Negro Commissioner, Vincent Gill, chairman 
of the Civil Rights Commission, and mem- 
bers of the Clergy Club, a predominantly 
Negro organization, were quick to respond 
to the emergency and incredibly successful 
in their efforts. 

Fourth, there is a genuine and increasing 
concern among whites over disorders, not 
alone as it affects the white population, but 
as it hinders the advances of their Negro fel- 
low citizens. How often in homes and gather- 
ings of white citizens was heard such com- 
ments as “I feel so sorry for the law-abiding 
Negroes who may suffer from this?” No one 
knows how often it was said. But its fre- 
quency was greater than ever before. 

Finally, as the NAACP’s Charles Baskerville 
pointed out at last week’s Commission meet- 
ing, lawlessness is multi-racial. The under- 
privileged youth who riots in his home 
neighborhood differs little from the over- 
privileged white youth who riots in resort 
areas. 

Significant beyond measure is the fact no 
responsible Negro leader raised the cry of 
police brutality in Montclair. Certainly, in 
some disorders in some cities, law enforce- 
ment officers must have used overly oppres- 
sive measures. Just as certainly, in some dis- 
orders in some cities, criminal elements have 
set up the “police brutality” cry as a cliche- 
shield against even the most sympathetic 
enforcement. 

It is a powerful tribute to Montclair’s in- 
terracial Public Safety Department that no 
such cry was issued here. Equally, it is a 
tribute to Negro leaders that they made no 
attempt to raise it. 

Montclair’s racial problems are by no 
means solved. Far from it. There is a long 
road ahead. But just as certainly as Mont- 
clair has responsible leaders, prideful home- 
owners, concerned citizens of both races, 
and dedicated law officers, so Montclair has 
the material from which solutions are forged. 
It will take work, hard work, patient work, 
soul-testing work. But it will be accom- 
plished. 


WHERE IT ALL BEGAN 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when the newspapers are full of nothing 
but bad news, it is a pleasure to read an 
editorial which points out the lighter 
side of the news. 

In the August 14 edition of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star there are three edi- 
torials. One is on the tremendous in- 
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crease in crime throughout the United 
States and the second expresses criticism 
for President de Gaulle. 

The third, however, deals with a more 
enjoyable and relaxing subject matter. 
And if ever there was a time when Amer- 
icans need some kind of relief it is now. 

The editorial, entitled “Where It All 
Began,” came about as result of the 
Evening Star's ubiquitous Miss Martha 
Angle turning up the news that the cock- 
tail was actually invented in Prince 
Georges County, in suburban Washing- 
ton. I would like to commend both the 
talented Miss Angle and the Evening 
Star for this interesting editorial. 

Under unanimous consent I insert at 
this point in the Record the Star's edi- 
torial. 

The editorial follows: 


WHERE IT ALL BEGAN 


The Star’s diligent reporter, Miss Martha 
Angle, on a news-hunting foray into wildest 
Prince Georges County—across the other 
river—has turned up the little-known fact 
that that cornerstone of modern business, 
government, diplomacy, social intercourse 
and cultural achievement, The Cocktail, was 
actually invented no place else but in that 
little old Maryland county. 

And they say nothing good can come from 
Prince Georges! 

It happened in the days of President 
Andrew Jackson. Old Hickory, as he was 
called by those who liked a stick o. some- 
thing, used to ride out into the county to 
take in the cockfights, a cultur`l achieve- 
ment since lost to us, like medieval stained 
glass. Before and after the contests, Andy 
and his cronies used to stop at a fashionable 
spot called The Kitchen Cabinet, which, 
when opened, revealed the mixed drink, 
something new under the sun. 

Since the potables for notables were taken 
after the tail end of the matches, or pos- 
sibly since thereby hung many a tale, or 
possibly since—oh, well, for whatever rea- 
son—the libations came to be called Cock- 
tails. 

This is important as one more way of 
putting down the insufferable pretensions 
of General de Gaulle, who believes that Le 
Cocktail was invented by a French poster 
painter and bon vivant named the Count 
Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. Of Lautrec's 
claims it is only necessary to note that (a) 
he mixed his own about 60 years after Jack- 
son and (b) that his idea of a martini was 
equal parts gin and vermouth. 

The news is also good for Prince Georgians. 
As fashionable folk foregather in George- 
town or Cleveland Park, by Lake Barcroft or 
over the Silver Spring, let them bear in mind 
that it all began in Prince Georges. 

And let Prince Georges people remember 
there is something to drink besides white 
lightning. Why should the press relations 
man who started all of this get fired for his 
good work? 


ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL PLANS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a resolution today that au- 
thorizes the next steps for the construc- 
tion of a permanent memorial to Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. This memorial will 
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stand as a fitting tribute to a great states- 
man whose foresight and integrity en- 
abled him to skillfully guide this country 
through depression and war. 

Marcel Breuer, noted architect whose 
design for this memorial has been ap- 
proved by the Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial Commission, has said that the 
memorial “will express spirit and flexi- 
bility in addition to endurance, symbolic 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt himsclf—it 
will reach out as the President’s concepts 
reached out to the people for under- 
standing, acceptance, becoming an in- 
tegral part of the Nation’s thinking.” 

No monument can fully capture the 
spirit of this great figure. No monument 
can fully depict the affection that we, 
who have lived through the years of his 
Presidency, feel toward Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. Yet, this monument will re- 
kindle for our children the dynamism of 
this outstanding leader. This monument 
will encourage us to pause and recall the 
inspiration and hope that he brought to 
our country during harsh but ennobling 
years. 

In 1955, Congress took initial steps to 
provide for the erection of this monu- 
ment. I urge that we approve the pro- 
cedures for its construction now so that 
it can be completed by the 25th anniver- 
sary of President Roosevelt’s death. 

I would like to commend the members 
of the Memorial Commission who have 
worked so faithfully to meet their re- 
sponsibilities. Some of these members 
have already introduced this resolution. 

The time has come for us to end all de- 
lays and pay appropriate honor to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. In these troubled days, 
there can be no more inspiring symbol 
for the Nation. 


RIOT INSURANCE 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Worry may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the Senator 
from Florida, Senator SMATHERS, has 
introduced in the other Chamber a bill 
to establish a Small Business Crime 
Protection Insurance Corporation. 

This legislation has the vision and sub- 
stance that we all need to cure the con- 
ditions in our urban cities; conditions 
that breed rioting. The Senator is to be 
congratulated for his depth of under- 
standing and for the potential long- 
range benefits to be derived from this 
legislation. 

I will soon introduce in the House an 
amended version of the Senator's bill. 
I would urge that my colleagues con- 
sider this bill as a step in the direction 
of meeting our responsibility to the cities. 


ASSAULTS ON FIREMEN 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SCHEUER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most disquieting manifestations of 
the recent riots were the assaults on 
firemen doing their already hazardous 
duty. 

The fireman is the friend of rich and 
poor, black and white. 

At the risk of his life, he protects the 
life and property of all of our citizens. 

I hope that every city in this country 
will emulate the campaign now being 
carried on by the Uniformed Fireman’s 
Association of New York City, “The fire- 
man is your friend,” and that they will 
add to this by creating increasingly con- 
structive relationship between the fire- 
man and the community. 


EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SCHEUER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, equality 
of opportunity for all our citizens is a 
fundamental goal of this Nation, and in 
no field of endeavor is this objective more 
important or more essential to our na- 
tional well-being than in the education of 
the young. Education is the key which 
opens the door to opportunity for all, and 
it is our responsibility to do what we 
must to see that all young Americans 
have an equal chance to enjoy the bene- 
fits which flow from quality education. 

In the last few years, Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress has enacted several far-reaching 
programs to increase the national invest- 
ment in education. It was my privilege 
to play a small role in putting together 
the education record of the 89th Con- 
gress, and I look forward to working with 
my colleagues in building upon the 
solid foundation which was laid with the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 and the 1966 amendments 
and the Higher Education Act of 1965 
and amendments. These were landmark 
education measures, because they 
signaled a clear recognition by the Con- 
gress and the administration of the great 
national interest in improving the 
quality and the quantity of education 
available to the young people of this 
Nation. 

But our job as Representatives of all 
the people goes beyond the mere recog- 
nition of a national interest in education, 
beyond the need to continue the sub- 
stantial and essential investment of Fed- 
eral funds in the training of young 
Americans. It is our job too, to see that 
the advantages of the best possible edu- 
cation are open to all without regard to 
race, color, or national origin. 

The principal instrument we have in 
assuring equality of educational oppor- 
tunity is title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
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of 1964 which provides, in section 601, 
that: 

No person in the United States shall, on 
the ground of race, color, or national origin, 
be excluded from participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimi- 
nation under any program or activity receiv- 
ing Federal financial assistance. 


The responsibility for administering 
title VI, so far as Federal programs to 
assist education are concerned, lies with 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. But, because of the large 
number of HEW-administered programs 
covered by title VI, the Department has 
had to focus its major efforts to date on 
securing compliance with the nondis- 
crimination requirements of the Civil 
Rights Act in the thousands of local 
school districts and health facilities re- 
ceiving Federal assistance. All that has 
been required of institutions of higher 
education has been the submission of a 
simple, unsubstantiated assurance that 
they considered themselves to be com- 
plying with title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act. I am informed, Mr. Speaker, that 
as of now, there are only four institu- 
tions of higher education which are in- 
eligible to participate in Federal pro- 
grams because of noncompliance with 
the provisions of title VI. 

I think most of our colleagues would 
agree that the very limited compliance 
program operated by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in the 
case of higher education, falls somewhat 
short of what Congress is entitled to ex- 
pect. It is important that the require- 
ments of title VI are met in the case of 
federally assisted higher education pro- 
grams just as they are in the case of 
elementary and secondary education aid 
programs. 

The Department is now preparing to 
improve its title VI compliance program 
with respect to higher education. The 
initial step in this effort was the recent 
mailing of questionnaires to the nearly 
3,000 colleges and universities participat- 
ing in Federal education programs. The 
questionnaire is designed to elicit three 
types of information: First, whether ad- 
missions and recruitment policies are 
carried out in a nondiscriminatory man- 
ner; second, the number of white and 
minority group students enrolled, the 
number living in college-owned housing 
and the number receiving financial aid; 
and, third, whether minority group stu- 
dents are free to participate without dis- 
crimination in college-supported services 
and activities. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to say that 
most of our Nation’s institutions of 
higher education have long recognized 
the responsibility to open their doors to 
all without regard to race or color or na- 
tional origin. Indeed, many have led in 
the effort to achieve equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. But in the case of the 
very small minority of colleges and uni- 
versities which do not recognize this re- 
sponsibility, the data obtained through 
the questionnaire will enable the Depart- 
ment to follow up and work with non- 
complying institutions, so that they may 
correct problems and come into com- 
pliance and thus continue to offer their 
students the benefits of Federal pro- 
grams. 
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In these trying times, when many of 
our urban areas have experienced great 
unrest and turmoil growing largely out 
of strained relations between the races, 
I think we have a special obligation to see 
that the younger generation—by far our 
most precious resource—has the oppor- 
tunity to participate fully and freely in 
the benefits which accompany education. 

Mr. Speaker, a democracy’s future de- 
pends upon an enlightened citizenry. En- 
lightenment and understanding are the 
unique products of a system of educa- 
tional excellence. The doors of our insti- 
tutions of education must be open to all 
on an equal basis—at the elementary 
and secondary levels, and at the higher 
education level as well. I commend the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for its efforts in this regard, and 
I wish it well as it embarks on a more 
vigorous and effective title VI compliance 
program in higher education. 

Mr. Speaker, recently the Department 
has mailed to the presidents of the almost 
3,000 institutions of higher education 
participating in Federal assistance pro- 
grams the questionnaires to which I have 
referred. Along with the report form was 
a covering memorandum from Peter 
Libassi, the Director of the Office for 
Civil Rights of the Department. I place 
the text of the memorandum at this point 
in the RECORD: 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has responsibility for determining 
whether institutions of higher education re- 
ceiving assistance through Federal p; 
are complying with Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. This responsibility has 
been Officially delegated to the Department 
by all other Federal agencies which give as- 
sistance to institutions of higher education. 

The enclosed Compliance Report asks for 
data germane to this purpose, and is neces- 
sary to determine your continued eligibility 
to receive Federal financial assistance. Such 
data will be requested annually in the fu- 
ture. We are asking you to complete the 
report and to return it by November 15, 1967, 
trusting that this will allow enough time for 
institutions to prepare the enclosed forms. 
Institutions which are neither receiving nor 
applying for Federal funds need not complete 
the Compliance Report. If such is the case, 
please so advise us and return the enclosed 
materials. 

The information is required pursuant to 
section 80.6(b) of this Department’s Regu- 
lation (45 CFR 80) and similar provisions of 
the Regulations of other Federal agencies. 
We appreciate that in the recent past some 
institutions discontinued the collection of 
racial data. While this step forward was ap- 
propriate at that time, we have found the 
collection of racial data essential to equal 
opportunity p . You may wish to in- 
form your students that this information on 
race has been requested by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. So far 
as we know, no State law and no Federal law 
prohibits the collection of the data requested. 
If your State does have such a law, we would 
appreciate your sending us the citation and, 
if possible, a copy of the text. 

We are mindful that large institutions with 
many Negro and other minority students 
may be unable to report precise figures on 
enrollment this fall. Such institutions will 
judge which method is best suited for their 
first report: estimates by officials of the in- 
stitution; information volunteered by stu- 
dents; a count at the time of registration; 
ete. Estimates of the number of students of 
different race receiving student financial aid 
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will be acceptable for this report if an actual 
count is not possible. 

‘The report is necessarily detailed. All ques- 
tions do not apply to every institution, and 
we ask that you complete those applicable 
to your particular circumstances. The ques- 
tionnaire itself has been developed with the 
cooperation of Federal agencies and with 
representatives of college and university as- 
sociations in an effort to make responding 
as convenient as possible. 

In sending you this request for informa- 
tion we recognize that many higher educa- 
tion institutions have taken leadership in 
promoting equal educational opportunity 
and in helping to remove racial discrimina- 
tion. I am sure that you fully support the 
purpose of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, and agree that an accurate appraisal 
of the current situation is an important 
element of such support. 

Thank you for your assistance. Inquiries 
in regard to this matter should be addressed 
to: Higher Education Coordinator, Office for 
Civil Rights, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 20202. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to make a report—one which 
deals not with another crisis, but with 
accomplishment. 

It concerns the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, whose right to no- 
tice is its concrete results. 

This young Federal agency in the next 
few days will mark its second anniver- 


sary. 

And I wish to make a specific commen- 
dation of its Southwestern Area Office 
located in Austin, Tex. 

The Economic Development Adminis- 
tration is doing its homework quietly— 


and well. 

It is creating jobs; 

It is training unskilled persons to be 
skilled and hold jobs; 

It is helping business where new and 
expanding business actually needs help; 

It is providing grants and loans for 
sorely needed public works and develop- 
ment facilities; 

It is furnishing financial assistance 
and the planning and the coordination 
to reduce persistent unemployment and 
underemployment; and 

It is giving dedication and imagina- 
tion and superb service. 

All these things, and more, this young 
Federal agency is doing under the Pub- 
lic Works and Economic Development 
pe Wach this House passed in August 
of 1 5 

The Economic Development Adminis- 
tration had assisted 577 severe unem- 
ployment areas of the Nation by the close 
of fiscal year 1967. A total of $600 million 
had been judiciously dispensed to more 
than 1,856 applicants across the country. 

And I would like to remind you that in 
every case the application for assistance 
was originated by a local community 
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which saw its own needs for planning, 
guidance, and expert assistance in its 
economic problems. 

This is Federal assistance in the way 
it ought to be and in the way we intended 
it to be. 

For who else knows the human depri- 
vations of the local community better 
than those who suffer from them? 

I speak from firsthand experience 
when I report that this agency is provid- 
ing the results envisioned by this House 
2 years ago. 

Specifically, I refer to the Economic 
Development Administration’s project 
No. 08—1-00542 in Rio Grande City, Starr 
County, Tex., within the 15th Congres- 
sional District I represent. 

The initial project application was re- 
ceived by the southwestern area office in 
Austin on March 23, 1967. It asked Fed- 
eral assistance in the renovation of a 
building to make it suitable for a voca- 
tional school. The project cost was 
small—only $12,000—with Economic De- 
velopment Administration assistance of 
$9,606 requested. 

The existing building had been a laun- 
dry but with the imagination of the Rio 
Grande City Consolidated Independent 
School District it was to take on new life. 

Human beings, rather than clothes, 
were to be renewed. Their untutored 
skills and abilities were to be developed. 

Two hundred and fifty unemployed 
and underemployed, many of them mi- 
grants, were to be trained to fill jobs in 
the aerospace sheet metal industry where 
skilled workers are vitally needed. 

The funds for the training of these 
seasonally employed were to come from 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act—a jointly administered program 
in which the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration, the Department of Labor 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare cooperate. 

Gentlemen, in an area where the me- 
dian income per family is only $1,700, 
it is not difficult to imagine the impact 
on whole families. 

In this experiment of bringing togeth- 
er jobseekers and unfilled jobs, an in- 
dividual is trained to do work which has 
a beginning wage of $2.385 per hour. 

Compare this with the plight of the in- 
dividual who gets dabs of pay here and 
dabs of pay there—if he can find work at 
all. 


Now, let me go back a little for this 
program which would dramatically 
change the lives of thousands came with- 
in an instant of never happening. 

It was the aerospace industry which 
sent out an S O S for trained sheet metal 
workers. 

Here, then, was the job seeking the 
worker instead of the worker seeking the 
job. 

The problem was taken to the Texas 
Employment Commission. The commis- 
sion in turn gave the opportunity to Rio 
Grande City and two additional Rio 
Grande Valley cities where employees far 
exceeded local employment. 

But, Mr. Speaker, a community may 
know its needs and it may see the op- 
portunity for meeting them and still not 
be able to open the door when that op- 
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portunity knocks. Such was the case in 
Rio Grande City. 

To get the training program there had 
to be facilities. The key to those facil- 
ities was $9,606 in additional funds— 
funds which simply could not be raised 
by the hard-pressed local school district. 

At this point the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration entered the picture. 

Within a month, the southwestern 
area office did wonders in the organiza- 
tion, overall coordination and design of 
this program. 

It brought about a partnership of pri- 
vate industry, local enterprise and all 
levels of Federal and State Government. 

By its coordination of the agencies in- 
volved, the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration made it possible to elimi- 
nate negative approaches and utilize the 
best features of every available program 
applicable to this pathfinder project. 

The Economic Development Admin- 
istration used its skilled, knowledgeable 
personnel to shape the job-giving project 
into complete fruition by April 19—just 
over a month from its inception. 

I can now report that the building is 
renovated. Training classes have com- 
menced. On-the-job training directly by 
industry—and with wages—begins on 
September 11. 

I dare say that the income taxes which 
will have been paid by the newly pro- 
ductive citizens on April 15, 1968, will 
more than cover the cost of renovating 
that old laundry building—a building 
that is going to be providing hope for the 
future of many workers to come. 

Mr. Speaker, this is but a personal 
view of the Economic Development Ad- 
ae tat and its southwestern area 
0 2 

I am sure most of you could cite proj- 
ects in your own congressional districts 
equally satisfying. 

What had pleased me as much as any- 
thing, has been the quiet, professional 
manner in which the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration has accomplished 
its mission thus far. 

Its cooperation with your offices and 
my own has gained a respect that may 
well be envied by older and certainly 
more extensive governmental operations. 

There is one last point that I wish to 
make in this citation. In effect it is to 
the House itself. The heart of the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration is 
planning, training and research—and it 
all begins on the local level. It comes from 
the people who feel they need it—not 
from the Government who feels they 
should have it. 

Congress planned it that way and the 
Economic Development Administration is 
carrying out its many programs that 
way. And, Mr. Speaker, it works. 

Ask that former migrant worker in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley—that man who 
works today because the concept of the 
Economic Development Administration 
worked for him back in March. 

The Economic Development Admin- 
istration, under Assistant Commerce 
Secretary Ross D. Davis, and its south- 
western area office, under Director R. R. 
Morrison, deserve this recognition and 
commendation, and I am pleased to ten- 
der this acknowledgment to the House. 
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THE OTHER ED CLARK 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like very much to share with you 
and my colleagues of the House, with 
your kind indulgence, a few words about 
a friend of mine—a great American—a 
great Texan—a man of the people, a man 
who knows and loves people. He has what 
we say in south Texas “el don de gente” 
which means the above, plus adding that 
people love him too. This man is the U.S. 
Ambassador to Australia, the Honorable 
Ed Clark—in diplomatic parlance “Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary’”—‘“Cousin Ed” as he is more af- 
fectionately called by some people who 
think a great deal of him—is all that 
and more. Mr. Speaker, whenever he 
leaves, Australia will never be the same 
again. 

Mr. Peter Smark—a columnist for the 
Australian—a national daily newspaper 
sold in the major cities of Australia, in- 
terviewed Ambassador Clark and wrote 
the following article. It was published in 
Australia Tuesday, July 4—a fitting day 
to write about a great American—en- 
titled “The Other Ed Clark.” 

The article follows: 

“T have often been accused of being not the 
Ambassador of the United States, but the 
Ambassador of Texas. Like the man who 
threw the rock at the cat and hit his mother- 
in-law, I say ‘Not so bad after all’.” 

To talk with, or perhaps more accurately 
to visit, the U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Edward 
Clark, is to say goodbye for a while to one’s 
critical faculties. 

Debate is washed away in a torrent of 
Texan words; homely, even corny, jokes seem 
to sparkle like Shakespearean wit; the ex- 
travagance of the man, his unashamed hyper- 
bole, the depth and strength of his loyalties 
and the real sincerity behind a host of plati- 
tudes are somehow captivating. 

One finds it easy to understand how the 
Ambassador has been able to walk away un- 
challenged from some highly contentious 
statements. He generates a glow of goodwill. 

And then, finally, one realises that, as he 
wheels out another good-natured homily 
through a beaming smile, his cool, level eyes 
are operating independently. 

One is left in no doubt at all as to how 
this man—referred to by those who do not 
understand him as “the Talking Horse“ 
amassed a personal fortune said to be in 
the region of $10 million, built up a formi- 
dable reputation as a lawyer and banker, and 
has proved to be a remarkably effective am- 
bassador for his country in Australia and a 
aa salesman for Australia in his home- 
and, 

Seemingly shrewdly simple, the man who 
sits opposite beaming and spinning contem- 
porary Texan plain talk is complex. The tor- 
rent of words are the only sign of a drive 
which compels the mind on to calm assess- 
ment, the whole man toa work schedule little 
short of staggering. 

Because his environment was so long 
Texan, his trappings are Texan—like the yel- 
low rose worn through motives of very real 
devotion to his home State as well as a 
shrewd eye for effect. But the mind, the 
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assessments, the calibre of the man are 
international. 

Given Jeparit as a birthplace and educa- 
tion at Wesley and Melbourne University, 
how would this man have looked and 
sounded, I wonder? I think I have some sort 
of general idea. 

But this thought is too simple, too. It is 
easier to switch back to the surface. 

The reason for the visit is to talk about 
Australian-U.S. trade in particular and Mr. 
Clark in general. In the particular, the Am- 
bassador is politically elusive. 

Question: “Mr. Ambassador, the Australian 
Cabinet is said to feel that the U.S. is asking 
too steep a price in seeking wide access to the 
Australian tobacco market in exchange for 
a reduction in the tariff on Australian wool 
entering the U.S. Would you agree with 
this?” 

Answer: “We do not yet have the details 
of the latest U.S. proposal referred to in the 
Press of June 28. I do know that the Aus- 
tralian proposal on tobacco made during the 
Kennedy Round was carefully considered by 
the U.S. experts on this question and I un- 
derstand that it was concluded that the pro- 
posal would not result in any substantially 
increased U.S. access to the Australian 
market. 

“If the Australian Cabinet, after consid- 
ering the U.S. counter-proposal, decided that 
the price was too high from Australia’s point 
of view, I could only accept their judgment 
in the matter, as I am aware that Australia 
has political problems with tobacco the same 
as we do with wool. I certainly hope that an 
agreement can be reached which will be d- 
vantageous to both our countries.” 

Question: “There is a lot said and written 
about Australia’s special relationship with 
America, but many Australian officials and 
businessmen see little sign of this in U.S. 
trade policy towards Australia. Mr. Holt said 
recently that 70 per cent of Australia’s ex- 
ports to the U.S. (sugar, dairy products, 
meat, lead and zinc) was under threat of 
some restrictive action or legislation. Would 
you agree that this does not seem to reflect 
a special relationship?” 

Answer: “As you know, all countries, the 
U.S. and Australia included, have domestic 
political problems involving various com- 
modities, The threats you mention do exist, 
but in most cases in my opinion will not 
eventuate. My Government is committed to 
liberalization of trade and would make every 
effort to minimise the effect of any restric- 
tive action which might eventuate. On the 
subject of “special relationships,” you are of 
course aware that the U.S. does not benefit 
from Commonwealth preferences which Au- 
stralia extends to her partners in the Com- 
monwealth. We are on a Most-Favored-Na- 
tion basis as a member of GATT and must 
extend to Australia tariff concessions granted 
to other countries. The quota for Australian 
sugar has steadily increased over past years.” 

Question: “Do you think that current 
Australian doubts over U.S. trade policy could 
oe Australian arms purchases from Amer- 

ca?” 

Answer: “I believe that the Australian 
military authorities want the best product 
they can buy. This would in my opinion lead 
them to continue to obtain a substantial part 
of the requirements which they need from 
abroad from the United States. 

“We recognize that the Australians are hard 
bargainers, and they are entitled to the best 
deal they can get. They are of course pro- 
curing a good bit of their equipment in Eu- 
ropean countries as well.” 

Question: “How do you foresee the future 
of U.S. investment in Australia?” 

Answer: “This question covers a lot of ter- 
ritory. I believe that there will be a continu- 
ing need for foreign investment in Australia 
for a good many years and that a very sub- 
stantial portion of it will come from the U.S. 
Despite current voluntary restrictions, U.S. 
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capital inflow this year will be about average 
for recent years, discounting the unusually 
high inflow in the 1966 fiscal year. 

“The political stability of Australia and the 
favorable investment climate in other re- 
spects are surely conducive to a continuation 
of U.S. and other foreign investment.” 

Question: “What is your attitude towards 
Australian equity in U.S. companies operat- 
ing in Australia?” 

Answer: “I am in favor of partnership ar- 
rangements between Australian and Ameri- 
can concerns. This is, of course, a matter 
which has to be decided by the company 
concerned, and I am aware that for various 
reasons some foreign firms prefer 100 per 
cent ownership. Nevertheless, it appears that 
an increasing number are offering stock 
participation to Australian citizens. We 
should remember that many of the U.S, and 
other foreign companies have lost heavily 
during their early operations in Australia, 
and this fact has not encouraged Australian 
capital to participate.” 

In the general Mr. Clark is warm and 
forthcoming. 

At whatever level—and in talking with 
such & complex man one is tempted to 
search for levels—there is no doubting his 
fierce love of his State and his country, his 
warm affection for Australia and Austra- 
lians, his genuine wish for the relations be 
tween Australia and the U.S. to grow tighter. 

He is frank about how he came to become 
the U.S. Ambassador in Canberra, 

“I would never have been appointed an 
Ambassador but for my friendship with 
President Johnson. 

“Sir Robert Menzies went to President 
Johnson when the ambassador’s post here 
had been vacant for about a year. He said he 
wanted an ambassador who was a personal 
friend, someone whom the President could 
trust, someone who knew his telephone 
number. 

“The President called me up to Washing- 
ton. I was a guest at dinner at the White 
House that night, and Sir Robert Menzies 
was there. 

“We met again at breakfast with the Presi- 
dent the next morning, and that’s how it 
was done. 

“In this job, I spend more than I earn, I 
also earn less because I haven’t the time to 
concentrate so much on my business in- 
terests. 

“But I am delighted to do it. 

“Last year, I met and talked with more 
than 6000 Australians at the Embassy. 

“You know viewing of the embassies helps 
charity organizations to raise funds, and 
my wife and I try to be available to meet 
and talk with parties of people when they 
come over. 

“Sir Robert Menzies said to me once: ‘Ed, 
the ambassadors’ union will be censuring 
you for meeting and talking to so many 
people, the other ambassadors don’t do it 
the way you do.’ 

“But I love to meet and talk with people, 
all sorts of people, to tell them about the 
United States and ask them about the things 
they are doing. 

“I remember an old friend of mine, a dis- 
trict judge for many years in my home town, 
said to me when he heard I was coming to 
Australia: Edward, you'll find that 99 per 
cent of people are just people, so you just 
treat them like people.’ 

“I’ve often wondered what the other one 
per cent are. 

“But in this job I just treat everyone like 
people, just like I always have, and it seems 
to work out just fine.” 

Mr. Clark says he is a very happy man. 

“Tve had a wonderful marriage, our 
daughter is a fine person, I even approve 
of my son-in-law; I’ve made more money 
than I ever thought possible when I was a 
young man and I’ve had more honors than 
I have deserved. 
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‘Td be afraid to live my life over again 
because I doubt if things could go so well 
again.” 


EARTHY MANAGEMENT OF SPACE 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
delighted to read in the Times-Union of 
Rochester, N.Y., a splendid article and 
editorial on the Honorable James Edwin 
Webb, Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency. In my 
opinion, Mr. Webb is one of the out- 
standing organizers and administrators 
in the United States and one of the most 
dedicated and successful men in Govern- 
ment. The American space achievement 
since Mr. Webb took over the program as 
chief of NASA has been a scientific and 
organizational miracle. 

We in Oklahoma are especially proud 
of him as he came to NASA from our 
State where he was president of the dis- 

Frontiers of Science Founda- 
tion, I enthusiastically endorse the edi- 
torial commending this outstanding pub- 
lic servant upon his contributions to the 
Nation. 

The material follows: 

EARTHY MANAGEMENT OF SPACE 

(Nore.—Excerpts from an article in the 
August, 1967, Fortune magazine, reprinted 
by permission.) 

The nation’s civilian space program, the 
largest single technological undertaking in 
history, has come upon difficult times. In this 
tenth anniversary year of the first Soviet 
Sputnik, formidable critics are calling the 
$23-billion Apollo project to land a man on 
the moon before 1970 “a can of worms” and 
a “needless le.” 

And perhaps most basic, in view of sug- 
gestions of questionable management deci- 
sions and eyen gossip of scandal, 
and the nation are asking: How well has the 
U.S. been served by the program’s manage- 
ment, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and its boss, James Edwin 
Webb? 

Despite the rancor and doubt of the mo- 
ment, the evidence is persuasive that the 
nation has been well served indeed. 

This is, for example, the view of Dr. T. 
Keith Giennan, NASA’s first administrator 
and Webb’s predecessor. Glennan had favored 
a much slower approach to a moon landing 
than the crash program ordered by President 
Kennedy in 1961, but he regards Webb's per- 
formance in carrying out the effort as “amaz- 
ingly effective.” Says Glennan: “In 1961, I 
would not have given him a Chinaman’s 
chance to come this close to success.” 

This is not to suggest that the complaints 
about NASA are groundless. The fire that 
claimed the lives of three astronauts last 
January during ground testing of an Apollo 
command module was a by-product of de- 
plorable negligence. Webb himself concedes 
that this neglect was caused, in part, by in- 
adequate management feedback on condi- 
tions in the field. 

The NASA shortcomings visible to date, 
however, are no worse than might be ex- 
pected in an undertaking of such colossal 
magnitude and unprecedented complexity, 
in the view of management specialists. Says 
Simon Ramo, vice chairman of TRW Inc., 
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who himself managed the crash program to 
provide the U.S. Air Force with a missile sys- 
tem in the 1950s: 

“I defy anyone to define a system of man- 
agement to land a man on the moon before 
1970 that does not invite charges of incompe- 
tence sooner or later. It’s a science Olympics 
in which you’re supposed to do the 100-yard 
dash in three seconds. If you're not beaten 
by the Russians, you’re beaten by accident, 
or you find you can’t make such an arbitrary 
deadline anyway.” 

To try to overcome the odds, Webb, now 
60 years old, has developed a managerial doc- 
trine as extr: as the space mission 
itself. Essentially it is a bold extension of the 
systems-management principle first applied 
in the Pentagon for weapon development. 
This approach means that the Pentagon tries 
to relate design and procurement plans to 
the weapon system’s maximum potential, to 
other weapon systems, to cost effectiveness, 
to foreseeable strategic situations, and to 
other special considerations. 

In NASA's case, the “system” is usually an 
exotic research objective, like landing a 
package of instruments on Mars. 

To master such massively complex and ex- 
pensive problems, the agency has mobilized 
some 20,000 individual firms, more than 
400,000 workers, and 200 colleges and univer- 
sities in a combine of the most advanced re- 
sources of American civilization. 

In 1961, President Kennedy committed the 
U.S. to “the goal, before this decade is out, 
of landing a man on the moon and returning 
him safely to earth.” 

The Kennedy moon-landing mandate con- 
fronted Webb with a sudden, comprehensive 
government-agency expansion without prec- 
edent in peacetime. NASA’s budget jumped 
from just under $1 billion in fiscal 1961 to 
$3.7 billion in 1963, reaching a peak of $5.2 
billion in 1965. The NASA payroll shot from 
17,500 to 36,000 in five years, and contractor 
employees from 57,500 to a peak, in 1965, of 
377,000. 

A bewildering profusion of enormous con- 
tracts was spread around the aerospace in- 
dustry. A worldwide flight-tracking network 
was also set up. Concurrently, Webb’s politi- 
cal and administrative skill was taxed by 
repeated crises. 

On top of all this, Webb has had to live 
precariously for years with the explosive po- 
tential—which finally erupted in the North 
American affair—involved in the sheer danger 
of manned space flight and the unprece- 
dented quality standards that space flight 
imposes on NASA and its contractors. 

How Jim Webb has survived six years in 
this kind of atmosphere is regarded as one of 
the true marvels of Washington. It has, of 
course, been helpful that Lyndon Johnson 
had originally pushed for Webb’s appoint- 
ment. But Webb’s remarkable personality has 
also been an asset. 

There is general agreement that he runs a 
tight agency. The Budget Bureau and most 
congressmen admire the exceptional tidiness 
of his annual budget. Aerospace executives, 
even in private, have a high regard for Webb 
and his unusual ability not only to pick good 
men for his staff but also to generate a de- 
gree of loyalty and dedication that is rare in 
government service. 

Probably the main reason why Webb has 
not been swamped has been his deliberate 
policy to be ready and quick to change his 
management structure, personnel, and pro- 
cedures. 

Webb's concept of his job, in effect, is to 
adjust management procedures ab often as 
necessary to keep up with the ever changing 
nature of NASA activities. 

While concentrating on the moon landing 
as its immediate objective, NASA plans to 
build its longer-term operations around such 
unmanned probes as Voyager to study con- 
ditions on other planets, the development of 
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nuclear engines for very distant manned 
flights, and its Apollo Applications program. 

At the same time, Webb wants to under- 
take extensive earth “sensing” experiments 
to develop the use of satellites for such ob- 
servations as Surveying crop conditions, lo- 
cating ore deposits and schools of fish. 

If Jim Webb has his way, the space pro- 
gram will soon enter a phase of considerable 
commercial utilization, in addition to the ad- 
vances it already has contributed to com- 
munication and weather forecasting. Also, 
the program he proposes, while less exotic 
than putting men in space for exploration, 
will preserve as much as possible of the new 
scientific and industrial capability and, most 


of all, the management structure that NASA 
has created. 


JAMES WEBB: OuR MAN IN SPACE 

News stories announced these space events 
in recent days: 

The last in a series of Lunar Orbiter space- 
craft was launched to seek out possible land- 
ing sights on the moon for astronauts. 

New safety features and procedures for 
the Apollo spacecraft were explained. 

A joint Senate-House Conference Commit- 
tee has agreed on a compromise space budget 
for next year, 

Five of eleven new astronauts were named. 

In one way or another, James Edwin Webb 
has a role in all of these events. For Webb 
is the highly capable director of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, a 
muiti-billion dollar government operation. 

The extent of Webb’s domain, the types 
of problems he faces, and the procedures he 
uses to solve them are examined in detail 
in an article from Fortune magazine on this 
page today. But even this material does not 
touch all the bases that Webb does. 

“The best administrator I've got is Jim 
Webb,” President Johnson reportedly said 
recently. 

The darkest mark on NASA’s record was 
the tragic Apollo ground fire that took the 
lives of three American astronauts. Prepared 
for almost anything In space, the space ex- 
perts had somehow overlooked the on-ground 
dangers. That damaged the prestige of NASA 
and of Webb. 

But with considerable swiftness since that 
tragedy, new precautions have been taken 
for ground “practice runs,” new safety equip- 
ment has been added to the spacecraft it- 
self, and new management procedures are 
being followed for the entire program in 
hopes of avoiding further mistakes. In short, 
Webb seems to have put the program back 
on solid footing. 

The U.S. space program has led to a whole 
new series of advances in scientific tech- 
nology—and in places as far removed from 
space as the kitchen. At the same time, it 
is reaching ever closer to the moon. 

No small part of all this miracle is owed 
to James E. Webb—a truly remarkable man. 
The nation shoud be grateful for his con- 
tributions. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S TAX PRO- 
POSALS—A CHOICE BETWEEN 
HIGHER TAXES OR INFLATION 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Asso- 
ciated Press’ financial writer, Joseph R. 
Coyne, has offered a sound analysis of 
the President’s recent economic message. 

He finds that Congress faces the choice 
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between inflation or higher taxes—a 
“variation of the old law of supply and 
demand.” 


The economic effect of a potential 
budget deficit of $29 billion, he finds, is 
“when the supply of goods is plentiful 
and the demand low, the price will be 
low. But when the supply is short and the 
demand high, the price will rise. The 
same law applies to financing a deficit.” 

Without this hike, the danger of in- 
flation is also very real. 


With extra money floating around in the 
economy, the demand for goods and services 
would increase and prices would rise— 


He writes, adding: 


The idea behind rising taxes is to keep 
the economy on a more balanced course, 
stemming some of the demand a $29 billion 
deficit would create. 


I insert into the Recorp Mr. Coyne’s 
informative article from the Anchorage 
Daily Times: 

[From the Anchorage Daily Times, Aug. 9, 
1967] 
THE CuHolce: HIGHER TAXES OR INFLATION 
(By Joseph R. Coyne) 

WASHINGTON.—Inflation or higher taxes 
a variation of the old law of supply and de- 
mand—is the choice President Johnson 
gives Congress in urging adoption of a 10 
per cent income tax surcharge. 

Failure to approve higher taxes, the ad- 
ministration contends, could only lead to 
spiraling inflation. 

The economic effect of a potential budget 
deficit of $29 billion—the ultimate possible 
figure presented by Johnson—is governed in 
a free economy by a basic law of economics. 

Briefly stated, when the supply of goods 
is plentiful and the demand low, the price 
will be low. But when the supply is short and 
demand high the price will rise. 

The same law applies to financing a 
deficit. 

The administration can cut spending to 
trim the potential deficit, a course urged 
strongly by some Republicans, Beyond that, 
however, it must borrow money or raise 
taxes, or both. 

With higher taxes and spending cuts, 
Johnson says the deficit can be cut to be- 
tween $14 billion and $18 billion. It’s this 
amount which must be borrowed. 

A $29-billion deficit covered by borrowing, 
government economists say, would only re- 
sult in more inflation with its higher in- 
terest rates and higher prices. 

One top government official said prices are 
expected to rise further in coming months— 
but not as much as last year—even if taxes 
are raised. 

Here basically is what government econ- 
omists think would happen if the deficit 
reached $29 billion: 

The federal government would be forced 
to borrow the money in a market where in- 
terest rates already soared to near last year’s 
heights because of heavy borrowing by cor- 
porations and state and local governments. 

Because of the law of supply and demand 
this would push interest rates even higher. 

Money would be diverted from the mort- 
gage market into these more lucrative invest- 
ments and the housing industry, now strug- 
gling to recover from last year’s depression, 
would suffer a severe setback. This would 
mean unemployment and fewer paychecks 
in the construction industry. 

It would also send the cost of mortgages 
rocketing skyward again because the supply 
of mortgage money would be below the 
demand, 

The Federal Reserve Board, as an alterna- 
tive already rejected by both the board and 
the administration, could expand the na- 
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tion’s money supply through its regulation of 
national bank and securities transactions. 
This would cover the increased borrowing but 
would have an extreme side-effort—heavy 
inflation. 

With extra money floating around in the 
economy, the demand for goods and services 
would increase and prices would rise. 

A wage-price spiral would result as labor 
tried to offset higher prices with demands for 
higher wages. 

The idea behind raising taxes is to keep 
the economy on a more balanced course, 
stemming some of the demand a $29 billion 
deficit would create. 


IS SOCIAL SECURITY TO BE A 
HANDOUT? 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Recorp a splendid column by 
Miss Sylvia Porter, a noted syndicated 
columnist and economics reporter, from 
the Evening Star of August 15, 1967. 

Miss Porter’s column clearly answers 
the erroneous charges that social security 
benefits will be provided on the basis of 
need and that the social security system 
funds have been raided. 

Mr. Speaker, periodically, these false 
charges are circulated. There is no truth 
to them. 

Social security is financially sound. 
The system is actuarially sound. 

The social security system is well ad- 
ministered, and it pays benefits to more 
than 23 million citizens every month. 
It is truly a program we can be proud of. 

I would like my fellow colleagues to 
have the benefit of Miss Porter’s column 
of August 15 in the Evening Star. The 
column follows: 

Is SOCIAL SECURITY To Be a HANDOUT? 

(By Sylvia Porter) 

Will the amount of Social Security bene- 
fits you can expect to receive when you re- 
tire be based on the amounts you have con- 
tributed in Social Security taxes over the 

will the benefits be handed out 
simply on the basis of need, the way public 
welfare funds are handed out? 

Will our Social Security System remain 
a sound, self-financed insurance system—or 
will U.S. Treasury funds be raided to help 
cover the cost of Social Security benefits? 

These are among the questions now being 
raised by the U.S. and local chambers of com- 
merce. Local chambers are now urging us to 
write, call or wire our congressmen and de- 
mand rejection of proposals in the Social 
Security bill which, the chamber says, 
“would convert Social Security into a wel- 
fare-type program to help fight the ‘war on 
poverty. 

AN EARNED RIGHT 

The charges are so serious and so funda- 
mental that they cry out for objective anal- 
ysis. To be specific: 

Charge: Social Security benefits will be 
paid on the basis of need. 

Explanation: Social Security benefits have 
always been a matter of earned right— 
through the contributions we make. A basis 
of the above charge is a provision in the 
House bill to raise the minimum benefit for 
retired workers from $44 to $50. The goal of 
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this proposal is to pay a slightly more mean- 
ingful benefit to the relatively few workers 
who did not have the opportunity before 
retirement to make full contributions to the 
system because they were too old when the 
system began or because their occupations 
were not covered by Social Security until re- 
cently. Preferential concessions to older 
workers are made at the start of many pri- 
vate pension plans. 

Charge: U.S. Treasury funds will be 

“raided” to pay for new benefits proposed 
under the Social Security bill—undermining 
the original principle of a self-financing sys- 
tem. 
Explanation: Under the present version of 
the bill, special benefits for workers aged 
72 or over who were unable to work long 
enough under Social Security to qualify for 
regular benefits would be raised from $35 to 
$40 a month—and Treasury general funds 
would be used to pay the cost of this in- 
crease. However, there is under present law a 
rigid time limit on eligibility for this special 
benefit: mobody who reaches 72 after 1967 
would qualify. The purpose of the proposed 
raise—as was the purpose of “blanketing in” 
this group through previous amendments— 
is to fill a small gap in the system, not to 
set a precedent. 


THREE TRUST FUNDS 


Charge: The Social Security contributions 
we are now making actually are going into 
general Treasury funds. 

Explanation: All Social Security taxes 
American workers and the'r employers are 
now paying and are scheduled to pay in the 
future are, by law, deposited in three huge 
trust funds. These funds may be spent only 
to pay Social Security benefits and adminis- 
trative costs. Amounts not needed to meet 
current reeds are invested in U.S. Govern- 
ment securities to earn the going rate of 
interest, and in times of high interest rates— 
such as now—the Social Security funds make 
out very well indeed. 

Today an estimated 5.5 million Americans 
are being kept out of poverty by their Social 
Security benefits. Today some 3.4 million 
children under 18 are being kept out of 


orphanages—again by Social Security bene- 
fits 


These “side effects” of the Social Security 
system are entirely consistent with the sys- 
tem’s original purpose of preventing depend- 
ency and destitution in old age. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S SCHOOL 
BOARD PROPOSAL FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT DESERVES THE STRONG 
SUPPORT OF THE 90TH CONGRESS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson today has submitted to Con- 
gress an important proposal to improve 
the education of 150,000 schoolchildren 
in the District of Columbia. 

This proposal is a step forward from 
the reorganization plan now in the 
books—a step to modernize the structure 
of the District’s education system by 
providing for the popular election of its 
school board. 

The President has proposed the crea- 
tion of an 1l-member school board 
eight members to be selected by their 
neighbors and three elected at large. 
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These members must be District resl- 

dents for at least 4 years and reside in 

bess school electoral districts for at least 
year. 

Washington is one of the few cities 
in the country which does not enjoy the 
right to select its own school board. I 
believe this proposal will not only remedy 
an injustice, but will also provide a voice 
for direct citizen participation in the 
operation of local schools. 

This proposal is fair, just, and progres- 
sive. I believe the 90th Congress will 
strongly support a new plan for District 
progress—and one so fundamental to 
the public’s welfare. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S PROPOSAL 
FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
BOARD ELECTIONS DESPERATELY 
NEEDED TO INSURE SOUND EDU- 
CATION IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the 90th 
Congress will be long remembered by the 
800,000 residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia who have supported reorganiza- 
tion of the city’s government. 

This reorganization plan is now a 
reality. And today, President Johnson 
has proposed a further step to modernize 
another vital aspect of our community’s 
life—its school system. 

The President has proposed the crea- 
tion of an 1l-member elected school 
board that will enable District residents 
to have a direct voice in the operation of 
their schools. 

This proposal is desperately needed be- 
cause, as President Johnson notes: 

No other city in the Nation conducts the 
fundamental school board selection in a 
manner which so isolates the school system 
from the community it serves. 


This Congress is firmly on record that 
it believes in good and representative 
government for the District. I believe the 
majority of our members will embrace 
the President’s school board proposal 
with the same spirit and dedication. 


MR. HAMILTON’S STATEMENT IN 
SUPPORT OF AMENDMENTS TO 
THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT, MODERNIZING REGULA- 
TIONS OF BARGE TRAFFIC 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, today 
I introduce a bil! which wil: give much- 
needed relief to the Nation’s bargelines. 

Carrying over 9 percent of the Nation’s 
intercity freight, barges have increas- 
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ingly become one of the most efficient 
elements in the Nation’s transportation 
system. Today the average towboat can 
propel twice as much cargo as was pos- 
sible only a decade ago. The result is 
lower costs to producers. Between 1960 
and 1966 freight rates for barges dropped 
from $2.56 per ton to $2.31 per ton. 

A key factor contributing to this record 
of high efficiency has been the ability of 
bargemen to haul different kinds of goods 
simultaneously—whether these items 
were exempt from ICC fees or not. If one 
cargo—for example, steel pipes—were 
subject to regulation, the barge operator 
paid those fees. He did not, however, have 
to pay a surcharge on items normally 
exempt, even though his tow might mix 
regulated and nonregulated materials. 

Unfortunately, a recent interpretation 
of section 303(b) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act would make barge operators 
liable to a charge on normally exempt 
cargo, if any regulated items are includ- 
ed in the tow. 

The upshot of this ruling is clear: 
larger carriers will be forced to segregate 
regulated and exempt commodities, re- 
sulting in smaller, costlier tows. In a time 
of great technological innovations in 
both our waterways and our towing ca- 
pacities, such a restriction makes no 
sense at all. 

I therefore join with my distinguished 
colleagues, Messrs. Boccs, Apams, and 
CABELL, in seeking to amend the disputed 
section 303(b) to allow the carriers to 
mix regulated and nonregulated cargoes, 
without incurring charges for those ma- 
terials normally exempt by law. 

Mr. Speaker, American barge com- 
panies have staked much of their future 
on the improved opportunities which 
only the new technology can provide. To 
realize the benefits of increased produc- 
tivity and continue the trend toward 
lower costs, I urge the House to act fa- 
vorably on this proposal. 


TRIBUTE TO CONGRESSMAN 
MINISH 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HELSTOSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request af the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SKI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to a colleague of mine, one of New 
Jersey’s ablest Congressmen. I refer to 
the Honorable JoserpH G. MIs, who 
represents the 11th Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey with dignity and 
honor. 

Jor MINIsSH was a prime factor in ob- 
taining recently more modern and com- 
fortable air transportation between 
Washington and Newark, N.J. He fought 
for this modern mode of transportation 
for some time. 

The main passenger carrying line, 
Eastern Airlines, provided this profitable 
shuttle service to its patrons witl. mostly 
early model equipment, until JOE MINISH 
took upon himself to stir vhis airline into 
action to provide better Yaciilties and 
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plane accommodations. Several days ago 
we saw the culmination of his efforts 
when Eastern Airlines announced that 
certain flights between our Capital City 
of Washington and Newark had been re- 
placed by jetplanes which will provide 
faster, safer, and more comfortable serv- 
ice between these two points. 

Mr. Speaker, by his persistent and vig- 
orous actions, Congressman JOSEPH MIN- 
IsH not only served his owr New Jersey 
constituents, but also aided the New 
York-bound traveler who uses Newark as 
his departure or arrival point. He should 
have the gratitude of all the people who 
use the Newark-Washington terminals, 
for they are now enjoying faster, quieter, 
and safer service. 

But this is typical of Congressman 
MintsH, for he is a person who gets 
things done. He has shown this in the 
present instance and many times in the 
past in other matters. He is a valuable 
Member of this House and a definite as- 
set to his congressional district. I am 
pleased to number him as one of the 
great legislators in this distinguished 
House and one of my most helpful col- 
leagues. 

In tackling this problem of modern, 
safe, and rapid plane travel between our 
Nation’s Capital and the Newark termi- 
nal, Congressman MrinisH had to con- 
vince a powerful public carrier of the 
necessity of a move for better plane 
travel. This was not an easy task, but 
with perseverance and constant watch- 
fulness over progress in this respect, 

Congressman MrntsxH finally won out. 
For his effort we should express our 
deepest thanks. 


AN ELECTED DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA SCHOOL BOARD 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that the President has joined in 
support for an elected school board for 
the District of Columbia. Yesterday a 
majority of the members of the House 
District Committee, lead by our chair- 
man, introduced legislation to provide an 
elected 11-member board. With every- 
body united behind this proposal, I am 
hopeful it can be speedily adopted so 
that next year the citizens of Washing- 
ton can elect their school board mem- 
bers. 

The District of Columbia public schools 
are not all that we would like them to be. 
But there is hope that they will be sig- 
nificantly improved in the near future 
if certain steps are taken. First, the Con- 
gress must provide additional money for 
the schools, and provide it before the 
school year begins so that it can be used 
most effectively. Second, the present 
school board must be able to choose and 
attract a new superintendent who will 
change some of the outmoded practices 
of the District of Columbia schools. Fi- 
nally, the needed capstone is an elected 
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school board, so that each family is given 
the basic right to be represented in the 
policymaking body that controls the di- 
rection and progress of their schools. 

If these three steps are taken we can 
begin the journey toward the goal of the 
District of Columbia public schools be- 
coming a model for the rest of the 
Nation. 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS RUSH TO THE 
AID OF OEO 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York, Mr. 
Speaker, an impressive review of the 
broad religious support for the Presi- 
dent’s strategy against poverty was de- 
veloped by the Religious News Service 
and carried in the Catholic Messenger of 
July 20. 

I shall include the entire article in the 
Recorp, but first I would like to give 
emphasis to two important points made 
with respect to the overall effort of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

First, the article states: 

Between the revolutionary and patroniz- 
ing, the war on poverty effort represents a 
compromise which tries to steer a realistic 
middle course among partially conflicting 
objectives. 


And, second, the article points out: 


The basic point of difference (with estab- 
lished programs) lies in OEO’s self-help con- 
cept, which aims to go beyond the distribu- 
tion of needed supplies and to help aid 
recipients to become self-sufficient. Unlike 
traditional programs, the OEO, attempting 
to attack the roots of the poverty problem, 
aims ultimately at eliminating itself. 


I stress these points to my colleagues, 
Mr. Speaker, because I feel they reflect 
a sound philosophy this House can sup- 
port in carrying the attack on poverty 
forward under OEO. 

The article Religious Leaders Rush 
to the Aid of OEO”—follows: 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS RUSH TO THE 
Am or OEO 


Religious leaders who support government 
anti-poverty programs have received an un- 
expected assist. 

Evangelist Billy Graham became the latest 
ally enrolled in the War on Poverty when he 
announced, in Washington, D.C., that he is 
“a convert” to the cause. He had opposed the 
War on Poverty when it began, he said, but, 
after studying what the Bible said about 
poverty and investigating the programs of the 
~~ of Economic Opportunity, “now I am 

‘or it.“ 

His endorsement came at a time when the 
OEO seemed to be facing serious trouble in 
Congress, with proposals for drastic budget 
cuts reinforced by other proposals that the 
OEO should be dismantled and its program 
divided among other agencies. 

Despite some philosophical or program- 
matic disagreements in various areas, reli- 
gious approval of the OEO has been wide- 
spread since the program began. It is focused 
chiefly in the Interreligious Committee 
Against Poverty, an agency jointly sponsored 
by the National Council of Churches; the U.S. 
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Catholic Conference; the Synagogue Council 
of America and cooperating Jewish organiza- 
tions, 

At a meeting in June, the ICAP endorsed 
the $2.06 billion budget submitted to Con- 
gress by President Johnson for OEO's pro- 
grams next year. It opposed Republican pro- 
posals for the disbanding of the agency, along 
with the proposal that poverty areas should 
supply more of the funds for OEO projects 
and that, more money be allocated for 
research. 

Although Billy Graham's “conversion” is 
symptomatic of a large and growing religious 
consensus on the need to combat poverty, 
there are still wide divergencies of approach 
to the problem. 

At one end of the spectrum, community or- 
ganizer Saul Alinsky has repeatedly told 
churchmen that they are “scared of the word 
‘revolution’” and that they must engage in 
a power struggle with the social structure. 

Traditionally, the religious approach to the 
problem of poverty has emphasized voluntary 
giving, an attitude whose overtones some of 
the recipients seem to resent. 

Between the revolutionary and patronizing, 
the War on Poverty effort represents a com- 
promise which tries to steer a realistic middle 
course among partially conflicting objectives. 

A survey of opinions expressed in the press 
indicates that a remarkably large number of 
religious leaders still find the American peo- 
ple’s commitment to anti-poverty efforts 
inadequate. 

Typical of this attitude is a recent state- 
ment by Richard Cardinal Cushing, Arch- 
bishop of Boston, who criticized “an air of 
self-satisfaction among Americans” on the 
poverty issue. 

“It is very hard,” he said, “to tell them 
that they have just scratched the surface and 
have not even begun to face the real 
problems.” 

A similar dissatisfication was expressed by 
the Anti-Poverty Task Force of the National 
Council of Churches, which called the War 
on Poverty “an urgent national priority” but 
added that “some programs have not been 
completely satisfactory.” 

“However,” the statement added, “the ef- 
fectiveness of the program has generally 
been limited only by the legal mandate, avail- 
able funds and some local abuse.” 

One advantage of the War on Poverty over 
traditional welfare programs was pointed out 
recently by Archbishop James P. Davis of 
Santa Fe. Conventional relief and welfare 
programs, he said, “tend to make relief a way 
of life.” He hailed OEO programs as “a frontal 
assault on the poverty problems in this 
country.” 

The basic point of difference lies in OEO’s 
self-help concept, which aims to go beyond 
the distribution of needed supplies and to 
help aid recipients become self-sufficient. 
Unlike traditional programs, the OEO, at- 
tempting to attack the roots of the poverty 
poner, aims ultimately at eliminating 
tself. 

Philosophical overtones of this approach, 
much discussed among social workers, re- 
ceived a semipublic airing in a statement by 
Bishop Edward E, Swanstrom, executive 
director of Catholic Relief Services. Bishop 
Swanstrom praised the “self-help” concept 
but noted that in many areas and many in- 
dividual cases the providing of basic necessi- 
ties of life is still a prime objective. 

Bishop Swanstrom’s remarks recognized 
that besides those who can be given training, 
jobs, health care and other services which 
will make them finally self-sufficient, there 
is a significant proportion of welfare recipi- 
ents in the U.S. who must be permanently 
supported by society. The statement of Jesus, 
“the poor you have always with you,” remains 
statistically accurate and shows no signs of 
being bypassed by history. 

Besides self help, probably the most sig- 
nificant new element in OEO projects is the 
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participation of the poor in the planning and 
management of antipoverty programs. This 
innovation, supported by many religious 
spokesmen, has been accepted by OEO as part 
of its basic philosophy, though its implemen- 
tation still raises controversy in some areas. 
The concept is closely related to two parallel 
and interlocking social drives which seem 
sure to develop further in the future: the 
organizing of the poor into pressure groups 
by Saul Alinsky and others who have Tappa 
his style and the parallel but more s 
movements which take “black power” as thelr 
slogan. 

While conservative congressmen still ex- 
press fear of what they consider “socialistic” 
overtones in the War on Poverty, the pro- 
gram is sometimes assailed from the other 
side by spokesmen for the poor. Their objec- 
tions, directed either against a particular 
project or against the overall anti-poverty 
effort, criticize limitation of objective and 
frequently view the War on Poverty as a new 
way of making the poor adapt to the stand- 
ards of the middle class. 

The implementation of programs, through 
structures which already exist and have been 
“corrupted” by their alliance to the status 
quo, is also criticized. 

One such objection was stated recently in 
Cleveland by Phillip Mason, director of com- 
munity development for the Head Start pro- 
gram of the Cleveland Council of Churches. 

“If you channel poverty money through a 
crooked political system,” he said, “it will do 
no good. If funds are not controlled by the 
people in the ghetto then the poverty pro- 
gram is not working.” 

“Black power" advocates, still a relatively 
small group and widely dismissed as extrem- 
ists, speak to some extent for a much larger 
group whose attitude on poverty shuns racial 
overtones. The basic point of agreement is a 
belief that programs which will enable the 
poor to function effectively in the present 
social structure are not the final answer to 
poverty. 

What these groups envision is a direct as- 
sault on the social structure itself, to elimi- 
nate the conditions which have perpetuated 
poverty and social division in the past. 
Among the basic objectives of this move- 
ment is a redistribution of economic power, 
Related to this objective, and probably more 
readily attainable, is the much-discussed 
idea of a “negative income tax” which would 
guarantee a certain minimum annual income 
to every American. 

At present, these objectives lie in the dis- 
tant future, if indeed they are even possible. 
But they motivate a significant element at 
one extreme of a nationwide alliance dedi- 
cated to eliminating a major social problem. 

The enrollment of Billy Graham in this 
effort, on terms which are still not fully de- 
fined but which certainly differ from those of 
Saul Alinsky, indicates how the support for 
a War on Poverty is growing. The full effect 
of this consensus on America’s future will 
not be felt for some time—probably not until 
after our other war,—the one in Vietnam, 
has ended. 


McCARTHY WARNS OF WAR WITH 
CHINA: URGES DEESCALATION, 
NEW US. PEACE INITIATIVES, 
CONCENTRATION OF ACUTE DO- 
MESTIC ILLS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. McCartHy] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, like 
many of my colleagues, I am dismayed 
at the recent escalation of the war in 
Vietnam. We are now bombing within 
10 miles of the border of Communist 
China. I seriously doubt the wisdom of 
these raids so close to the border. They 
sharply increase the possibility of a con- 
frontation with China. 

Indeed, they fit precisely into the in- 
cessant anti-American line being fed to 
the Chinese people by Chairman Mao Tse 
Tung. The effect of this drumfire propa- 
ganda on the minds of the Chinese, par- 
ticularly the youth, was graphically il- 
lustrated last night in an hour-long CBS 
news special. 

If Scripps-Howard staff writer Jim G. 
Lucas is correct, the latest raids are only 
a prelude. Mr. Lucas yesterday said the 
U.S. Air Force and Navy will carry the 
air war to other until-now untouched 
targets in the weeks ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that the 
United States should be deescalating the 
conflict rather than escalating it. 

I believe the time has come for the 
administration to resume the initiative 
to engage the United Nations Security 
Council in a Vietnam debate. The U.S. 
resolution on this matter has been before 
the Security Council since January 1966. 

I would also like to see the United 
States halt strategic bombing of Vietnam 
and concentrate solely on tactical bomb- 
ing. The latter, I believe, should be con- 
centrated into military air actions to in- 
terdict the supply lines of the North 
Vietnamese on and around the 17th 
parallel. 

I agree with the New York Times edi- 
torial of Sunday, August 13, which de- 
clared: 

We remain convinced that there is no 
cheap or easy way to “victory” through aerial 
bombardment or tightened naval blockade. 
The wiser course, in our judgment, is to 
substitute a renewed search for roads to the 
negotiating table for the delusive notion that 
either side in Vietnam is going to “win” on 
the battlefield. Our faith in that approach 
is not destroyed by the lack of success that 
has attended past peace bids, even when ac- 
companied by halts in the bombing. 


But I also agree with the Times view 
that— 

To pull out of Vietnam without any 
workable arrangements for its future sta- 
bility would be not only a disastrous humili- 
ation for the United States but a funda- 
mental upset to world balance. 


The only tenable exit, as the Times also 
said, is through a negotiated accord. The 
setting for another peace try should be 
right as soon as the South Vietnamese 
elections are over provided the time be- 
tween now and then is used to remove 
the clouds that befog those elections. 

Last week I joined with 56 of my col- 
leagues in the House in calling upon 
President Johnson to warn the South 
Vietnamese military junta that unless 
it allowed a fair presidential election the 
United States might “undertake a serious 
reappraisal of its policies in Vietnam.” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that recent 
events in the United States accentuate 
the necessity for a prompt and early 
negotiated settlement of the Vietnam 
war. That war is now costing the United 
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States $70 million a day. It is having 
adverse consequences on our national 
economy. Our domestic programs are 
grossly underfunded. 

The time is long past due for the 
United States to tackle its acute do- 
mestic problems. Solutions to these 
long-festering problems were postponed 
by World War II, by the cold war, the 
Korean war and the Vietnam war. But 
we can no longer wait. 

The United States today faces the 
gravest domestic crisis in over a hundred 
years. We have civil disorders in our 
cities, underpaid police, polluted air, pol- 
luted rivers and lakes, rat-infested slum 
housing, unsafe highways. The list goes 
on and on. 

Hobart Rowen of the Washington 
Post this week presented figures pointing 
up the immense spending on the war 
vis-a-vis what we are spending on cer- 
tain domestic programs. He estimates 
that of a $44 billion increase in the pro- 
jected fiscal 1968 budget, $29.7 billion 
has gone to defense, all but $3.8 billion 
of which was for Vietnam. That is a $26- 
billion increase for Vietnam against in- 
creases in the following items, 

i First. For public housing—$600 mil- 
ion. 

Second. For other low-rent housing— 
$600 million. 

Third. For secondary and elementary 
education—$1.4 billion. 

Fourth. For aid to the blind, elderly, 
dependent children, and so forth—$1.4 
billion. 

Fifth. For the antipoverty program— 
$1.6 billion. 

There can be no doubt that at a mo- 
ment of great national crisis the Gov- 
ernment finds itself severely limited on 
what it can spend at home by the many 
billions of dollars it has committed the 
Nation to spend in Southeast Asia. 

The current controversy over the Pres- 
ident’s tax proposals has brought home 
the message that the United States, pow- 
erful and rich as it is, cannot do every- 
thing that must be done. I believe our do- 
mestic problems should be given top pri- 
ority. 

As Ronald Steel declares in his book, 
Pax Americana: 

Americy’s worth to the world will be 
measured not by the solutions she seeks to 
impose on others, but by the degree to which 
she achieves her own ideals at home. 


HOW TO MAKE 50 MILLION 
TAXPAYERS A LOBBY FOR TAX 
REFORM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss], is 
recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, for a long 
time many of us have been urging the 
administration to raise a substantial 
part of the additional revenue needed to 
meet fiscal 1968 expenditures by plug- 
ging tax loopholes rather than by a 
general across-the-board tax increase, 
such as the President again requested on 
August 7. 

Raising the needed revenue by tax 
reform would have a double advantage. 
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REDUCING THE INEQUITIES 


In terms of tax policy, it would reduce 
the inequities in our present tax system, 
placing the burden of high taxes on 
those who now escape paying their fair 
share. 

In 1964—the latest year for which the 
Internal Revenue Service has figures— 
19 of the 482 taxpayers reporting an in- 
come of $1 million or more paid no in- 
come tax. The remaining 463 paid less 
than 30 percent of their income in taxes, 
even though the tax rate for all taxable 
income in excess of $100,000 is 70 per- 
cent. 

MINIMIZING DEMAND—DAMPENING 

In terms of fiscal policy, raising addi- 
tional revenue by tax reform, rather 
than by a 10-percent surtax, would 
avoid as much as possible the slowing 
down of economic growth and the in- 
crease in unemployment which would 
ensue from the proposed surtax. The 
surtax, to the extent that it cuts down 
on the spending power of consumers, 
and of investors in real plant and equip- 
ment, inevitably slows down growth and 
jobs—at a time when our industrial ca- 
pacity is utilized at only around 85 
percent, and when unemployment is up 
to around 4 percent. A tax reform pro- 
posal, on the other hand, could raise 
large sums needed to repair the Treas- 
ury revenues in a manner which is at 
once the most equitable, and the most 
likely to reach presently untaxed income 
that goes not into consumption or into 
productive investment, but into specula- 
tion in the stock market, commodities, 
real estate, and in investment overseas. 
Thus, tax reform commends itself as 
the fiscal method of raising the most 
revenue while doing the least harm. 

What would be a good tax reform 
package? A package that I offer for 
consideration would include treatment 
of nine tax loopholes. Action to stop the 
drain of revenue from these nine sources 
would provide additional revenues of at 
least $4 billion a year—roughly equa] to 
the $4.3 billion of additional revenue 
projected from the proposed 10-percent 
surcharge on individuals. 

A NINE-POINT PACKAGE 


Here are at least nine leaks in the 
present tax system: 

First. Untaxed capital gains: Savings 
$2.5 billion. 

Let us start with the biggest of what 
Senator Douglas used to call tax “truck 
holes.” 

The Federal revenues this year will be 
$2.5 billion smaller because capital gains 
income on appreciated property when it 
is passed on from generation to genera- 
tion legally escapes all taxation. If tax- 
payer sells for $15,000 stock which he 
bought for $5,000, his tax—at maximum 
25 percent capital gains rates—will be 
$2,500. If he delays a day and dies own- 
ing the stock, neither he nor his heirs 
will pay any income tax, and Uncle Sam 
will be out the $2,500. 

This loophole greatly favors those who 
have large amounts of accumulated 
wealth to pass on to the next generation. 

Moreover, the anticipation of a tax- 
free transfer of appreciated property has 
the unfortunate effect of locking-in in- 
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vestment funds which would normally 
follow investment opportunities. Instead 
of selling and reinvesting, older people 
freeze their investment portfolios to save 
paying capital gains tax. 

This income tax loophole can be closed, 
accompanied by conforming amend- 
ments. It was a part of the tax reform 
program President Kennedy sponsored 
in 1962. I am told that at one point it 
was approved by the Ways and Means 
Committee, only to be subsequently lost 
before the final version of the bill was 
reported. 

Second. Unlimited charitable deduc- 
tion: Savings $50 million. 

A painless way to raise $50 million is 
to abolish the little-known unlimited 
charitable deduction. 

The ordinary taxpayer may not de- 
duct more than 30 percent of his income 
for his contributions to charity, no mat- 
ter how much he gives. Not so with the 
millionaire looking for a tax dodge. A 
special dispensation in the tax law al- 
lows him to deduct gifts to charity with- 
out limit if in 8 of 10 previous years a 
total of 90 percent or better of his tax- 
able income has been given to charity 
or paid in taxes, 

This provision does not require that 
the millionaire give away or pay in taxes 
90 percent of his actual income for nearly 
a decade to qualify. 

For example, to qualify for the unlim- 
ited charitable deduction a high-bracket 
taxpayer with a taxable income of $1 
million may give away and pay in State 
and local taxes 90 percent of his income, 
or $900,000. But if he manages his affairs 
well, his $1 million of taxable income 
will not include a large amount of tax- 
free interest which he receives on mu- 
nicipal bonds he owns and or one-half 
of his sizable capital gains income from 
his investments. In this way he can vir- 
tually escape paying income taxes, while 
giving away or paying in taxes substan- 
tially less than 90 percent of what he 
earns. 

Third. Stock options: 
million. 

As a result of the stock option loop- 
hole, top executives of large corpora- 
tions are able to receive part of their pay 
at favorable capital gains rates. 

Here is how it works. If a corporation 
rewards an executive with a bonus or a 
raise, he must pay income tax on these 
at ordinary tax rates. If, however, the 
corporation rewards him by giving him 
an option to purchase its stock, the 
profit the executive receives upon selling 
the stock is taxed as a capital gain, at a 
maximum tax rate of 25 percent. 

On account of this tax break, stock 
options have become very popular with 
large corporations, such as Chrysler 
Corp. In 1958, Chrysler gave its top exec- 
utives options to purchase shares of its 
stock. They exercised the options in 1963, 
receiving Chrysler stock on which they 
realized a profit of nearly $4 million. 
This doubled the nearly $4 million in 
salaries and bonuses they had received 
in the 6 years from 1958 through 1963. 

But, instead of having to pay income 
tax at regular rate up to 70 percent on 
the $4 million profit they received from 
the sale of the stock, the Chrysler offi- 


Savings $100 
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cials only paid income tax at the maxi- 
mum 25 percent capital gains rate. 

As a result of President Kennedy’s 
1962 request that the stock option loop- 
hole be abolished, the Revenue Act of 
1964 tightened up the terms qualifying 
business executives for this privileged 
treatment. The privilege, however, still 
remains. It is time to ring down the cur- 
tain on it. 

By so doing, the saving to the Treas- 
ury could well be $100 million. 

Fourth. One hundred dollar dividend 
exclusion: Savings $200 million. 

In 1964, one out of every seven tax- 
payers got a tax break which his fellow 
taxpayer did not. The lucky ones were 
generally the high-bracket taxpayers 
who invested in stocks. They paid no tax 
on the first $100 of dividends which they 
received. By contrast, their neighbor who 
put his money in a savings and loan or 
in Government bonds, paid income tax 
on all the interest paid him. 

The dividends exclusion was first writ- 
ten into the tax law in 1954. The osten- 
sible reason was to compensate for the 
“double taxation” of dividends which are 
taxed first to the corporation as corpo- 
rate income and then again as a dividend 
when distributed to the taxpayer. 

The logic of the double taxation argu- 
ment would lead to the conclusion that 
all dividends should escape tax. Uncle 
Sam would then lose over $2.4 billion in 
taxes instead of the $200 million he now 
loses on account of the 400 exclusions. 
But even the strongest proponents of the 
1954 dividend exclusion did not think 
this appropriate. 

Corporations and their shareholders 
are separate taxable entities. Enterprises 
are, in fact, incorporated for the very 
purpose of limiting the owner's liability 
by separating his income and assets from 
those of the corporation. Thus, I see no 
injustice in taxing the owner’s and the 
corporation’s incomes independently. 

Double taxation, moreover, is a fact of 
life. Excise, sales, and use taxes, for in- 
stance, are often pyramided on top of 
each other. The amount of the sales tax 
on a car, for example, is in part attribut- 
abie to taxes on the parts which went 

toit. 

Abolishing this special privilege for 
shareholders would increase Treasury 
revenues by $200 million. 

Fifth. Multiple corporations: $150 
million saving. 

A popular way to avoid high tax rates 
is to divide the income from one source 
among a number of largely fictional tax- 
payers. Dividing a single business enter- 
prise into a number of separate parts for 
tax purposes has long been a disorder of 
the corporate world. Since the first $25,- 
000 of corporate income is taxed at a 22- 
percent rate and the remainder at 48 per- 
cent, it is a decided advantage, for exam- 
ple, to have four corporations reporting 
taxable income of $25,000 each rather 
than one corporation reporting $100,000. 

In a June 20 speech, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Stanley S. Surrey 
said that where a single enterprise is 
involved, it should be taxed as a single 
enterprise, regardless of how many sub- 
sidiaries it is divided into or of whether 
the division was made for legitimate 
business or for purely tax reasons. 
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Ignoring the multiple corporate parts 
of a single business enterprise would 
save the Treasury $150 million annually. 

Sixth. Municipal industrial develop- 
ment bonds—savings $50 million. 

Cities throughout the country are to- 
day issuing municipal bonds, bearing 
tax-free interest to finance industrial 
plants and commercial facilities for pri- 
vate, profitmaking corporations. 

The usual method by which cities pass 
their tax benefits to private corporations 
is to issue bonds to construct a plant in 
accordance with the corporation's speci- 
fications and then to lease the structure 
to the corporation, using the rental pay- 
ments to retire the bond. Because the 
city’s bonds are tax free, their interest 
rate is lower than the interest rates on 
bonds which the corporation could issue. 
The corporation reaps the advantage of 
the low tax-exempt interest rate. 

Unlike ordinary tax-exempt munici- 
pal bonds which finance at lower tax- 
exempt interest rates needed public fa- 
cilities, such as schools, roads, sewers, 
hospitals, or airports, these municipal 
industrial development bonds have no 
redeeming virtue. They are simply an 
unintentional Federal subsidy to private 
industry. Plugging this loophole would 
save the Treasury at least $50 million a 
year. 

Seventh. Reduce the mineral deple- 
tion allowance from 27% to 15 percent 
on oil and from 23 to 15 percent on 41 
other minerals: Savings $800 million. 

The most celebrated of tax loopholes is 
the oil depletion allowance. This allow- 
ance spares the oil millionaire from pay- 
ing income on the first 27% percent of 
the gross income from his oil wells—so 
long as it does not exceed 50 percent of 
his net income. 

In 1964, as a result of this provision, 
the five largest U.S. oil refiners paid 
the following percentages of their in- 
come in Federal income taxes: Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, 1.7 percent: Texaco, 
0.8 percent; Gulf, 8.6 percent; Socony 
Mobil, 5.9 percent; Standard of Cali- 
fornia, 2.1 percent—these tax payments 
in a year in which corporate taxes rates 
were 48 percent. 

The percentage depletion allowance 
runs as long as the oil well is producing, 
bears no relation to investment, and, as 
@ consequence, permits recovery of tax- 
free income far in excess of actual in- 
vestment. In fact, the Treasury has re- 
cently disclosed that, on an average, the 
cost of an oil well is recovered 19 times 
over by the depletion allowance. 

If depletion were not computed on a 
percentage basis, but were, like ordinary 
depreciation, limited to the cost of the 
oil well, it would not be objectionable. 
The income tax is a tax on income, not 
on capital which is used up. 

Ideally, then, percentage depletion 
should be replaced with cost depletion. 
But since I am offering a tax reform 
package which I believe can be enacted, 
I would suggest only that the percent- 
age depletion allowance be reduced by 
less than one-half, from 27½ percent 
to 15 percent, the percentage now appli- 
cable to over 40 other minerals. 

I would, at the same time, reduce to 
15 percent the mineral depletion allow- 
ance on 41 minerals now enjoying a 23- 
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percent depletion rate. These reforms 
would put a ceiling on all percentage de- 
pletion of 15 percent. 

In his 1950 tax message, President Tru- 
man said: 

I know of no loophole in the tax laws so 
inequitable as the excessive depletion ex- 
emptions now enjoyed by oil and mining 
interests. 


He then proposed in that year, and 
again in 1951, to limit the mineral de- 
pletion deduction to 15 percent. 

The revenue gain from this modest 
reduction of a special privilege would be 
at least $800 million annually. 

Eighth. Establishing the same rate for 
2 and estate taxes: Savings, $100 mil- 

on. 

Present tax law places a premium on 
a person giving away his property dur- 
ing his lifetime. Three thousand dollars 
can be given away annually to each of 
any number individuals without paying 
gift tax. Over and above these amounts, 
$30,000 can be given away by a person 
during his lifetime without paying gift 
tax. Finally, any taxable gift is taxed at 
only three-quarters of the estate tax rate 
on property which is transferred at 
death. 

I propose here a simple 25-percent in- 
crease in gift tax rates so that property 
given away is taxed at the same rate 
without regard to whether it is given 
during the donor's lifetime or at his 
death. 

On June 20, Assistant Secretary Surrey 
called for a major overhaul of the gift 
and estate taxes in order to eliminate 
this and other inequities. One hundred 
million dollars in revenues could be 
gained quickly by the reform which I 
propose. 

Ninth. Payment of estate taxes by the 
redemption of Government bonds at par: 
Savings, $50 million. 

If upon death you face a $100,000 
probable estate tax bill and have a smart 
lawyer, he will advise you to buy $100,000 
long-term U.S. Government bonds. Why? 
Because the U.S. Treasury will redeem 
its bonds at par in payment of estate 
taxes, no matter what you paid for them. 
If you, for example, buy Government 
bonds for $80,000 and turn them in at 
$100,000, you reduce your estate tax bill 
by 20 percent. 

Uncle Sam loses $50 million a year as 
a result of his little known generosity. 

There they are—nine pluggable loop- 
holes which add up to $4 billion in an- 
nual tax savings. 

The number of individual taxpayers 
who would find their taxes increased by 
these nine reforms is a small fraction of 
the 53 million who annually file taxable 
returns. Most would have taxable in- 
comes of $20,000 or more; in 1964, these 
people represented 2.4 percent of all such 

taxpayers, roughly 1.2 million. Hardest 

hit would be taxpayers making $100,000 
cr above—one-tenth percent, or 35,000 
taxpayers. 


A NATION OF LOBBYISTS FOR TAX REFORM 

It will take time, and tugging and 
hauling, to enact these needed tax re- 
forms. But I am convinced it can be done 
if the administration will propose a tax 
reform package of these dimensions. 

We can create a lobby for tax reform 
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of some 50 million taxpayers if we make 
it clear that the tax surcharge, if en- 
acted, will be repealed as soon as, and to 
the extent that, the tax reform package 
is enacted and begins repairing our rev- 
enues. This can be done either by put- 
ting an automatic repealer on the tax 
surcharge or by limiting the duration of 
the surtax to July 1, 1968, while at the 
same time making it clear that if the tax 
reform bill is passed there will be no need 
to renew the surtax. 

The 50 million taxpayers making less 
than $20,000 a year would rally to the 
tax reform cause, and convey the mes- 
sage to Congress as it never has been 
conveyed before. 

Many Members have already voiced 
dissatisfaction with asking the low- or 
moderate-income taxpayer to pay more 
taxes at a time when the wealthy tax- 
payer escapes paying his fair share. By 
linking the tax surcharge and tax re- 
form, we can repair our revenue system 
so that our future budgets can realize 
the dream of the new economics—a bal- 
anced budget at full employment with- 
out inflation. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Reuss (at the request of Mr. 
Pryor), for 40 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Zron) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. Brorzman, for 1 hour, Monday, 
August 21. 

Mr. GOODELL, for 1 hour, Thursday, 
August 17. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Matsas of Maryland to include 
extraneous matter in his remarks on the 
bill H.R. 2516. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Zion) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. LATTA. 

Mr. Bray. 

Mr. KLEPPE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Pryor) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. KEE. 

Mr. Tenzer in two instances. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. 

Mr. HANNA in two instances. 

Mr. HOWARD. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1633. An act to amend the Act of June 
12, 1960, relating to the Potomac interceptor 
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sewer, to increase the amount of the Federal 
contribution to the cost of that sewer; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 1111. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the San Felipe division, Central 
Valley project, California, and for other pur- 
poses, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 59 minutes p.m.) under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Thursday, August 17, 
1967, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1004. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting recom- 
mendations for legislation to permit the 
popular election of a school board in the 
District of Columbia (H. Doc. No. 158); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and 
ordered to be printed. 

1005. A letter from the Assistant 
for Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the joint resolution au- 
thorizing appropriations for the payment by 
the United States of its share of the ex- 
penses of the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB. 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. S. 281. An act to in- 
crease the amount of real property which 
may be held by the American Academy in 
Rome; with amendment (Rept. No. 557). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. H.R. 10599. A bill relating to the 
Tiwa Indians of Texas; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 558). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 12385. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States os to equalize the retirement pay of 
members of the uniformed services of equal 
rank and years of service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 12386. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that certain 
veterans who were prisoners of war shall be 
deemed to have a service-connected disability 
of 50 percent; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, 
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H.R. 12387. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to make the children of 
certain veterans having a service-connected 
disability rated at not less than 50-percent 
eligible for benefits under the war orphans’ 
educational assistance program; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 12388. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 12389. A bill to amend section 212(a) 
(14) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12390. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 12391. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Cole of 1954 to eliminate the per- 
centage depletion method for determining 
the deduction for depletion of oil and gas 
wells; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 12392. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance for programs to send needy children 
to summer camp; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: 

H.R. 12393. A bill to amend section 202 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1956; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 12394. A bill to guarantee productive 
employment opportunities for those who are 
unemployed or underemployed; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 12395. A bill to amend the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
in order to provide assistance to local edu- 
cational agencies in establishing bilingual 
educational opportunity programs, and to 
provide certain other assistance to promote 
such programs; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 12396. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. STANTON: 

H.R. 12397. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ZION: 

H.R. 12398. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 12399. A bill to amend the joint reso- 
lution of October 23, 1965, relating to Na- 
tional Parkinson Week; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALIFIANAKIS: 

H.R. 12400. A bill to amend chapter 113 of 
title 18, United States Code, to prohibit the 
transportation, use, sale, or receipt, for un- 
lawful purposes of credit cards in interstate 
or foreign commerce; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ (for himself, Mr. 
BINOHAN, Mr. Brown of California, 
Mr. COHELAN, Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. 
Gramo, Mrs. Minx, Mr. O'HARA of 
Illinois, Mr. O'NEILL of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. REES, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
ST GERMAIN, Mr. Sr. Once, Mr. 
VANIK, and Mr. VIGORITO) : 

H.R. 12401. A bill to accelerate the con- 
struction and rehabilitation of low- and 
moderate-income housing in the United 
States in order to fulfill the national goal 
declared in the Housing Act of 1949 of a 
decent home and a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American famiiy; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. HALEY (for himself, Mr. Berry, 
and Mr. COHELAN) : 

H.R. 12402. A bill relating to certain Indian 
claims; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 12403. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 12404. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 12405. A bill to provide greater work- 
ing opportunities for older workers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 12406. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SANDMAN: 

H.R. 12407. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an incentive 
tax credit for a part of the cost of construct- 
ing or otherwise providing facilities for the 
control of water or air pollution, and to per- 
mit the amortization of such cost within a 
period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.R. 12408. A bill to amend the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 to authorize certain sur- 
plus property of the United States to be 
donated for park or recreational purposes; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

H.R. 12409. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on whole skins of mink, 
whether or not dressed; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 12410. A bill to amend section 13a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H.R. 12411. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 12412. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 12413. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to make price adjustments 
in certain contracts for the procurement of 
silver military insignias for the Department 
of Defense; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 12414. A bill to provide more equitable 
relocation payments to persons displaced by 
Federal-aid highway projects; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 12415. A bill to amend the act of June 
20, 1906, and the District of Columbia elec- 
tion law to provide for the election of mem- 
bers of the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H.R. 12416. A bill to amend the act of June 
20, 1906, and the District of Columbia elec- 
tion law to provide for the election of mem- 
bers of the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mrs. REID of Illinois: 

H.R. 12417. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.J. Res. 793. Joint resolution to authorize 
and direct the Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Commission to raise funds for the construc- 
tion of a memorial; to the Committee on 
House Administration, 
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By Mr. PEPPER: 

H. Con. Res. 492. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the elimination of the Castro Com- 
munist regime of Cuba; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GURNEY (for himself and Mr. 
Haney): 

H. Con. Res. 493. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to bringing Col, Daniel James, Jr., of 
the United States Air Force home from Viet- 
nam as a representative spokesman for those 
American Negroes opposed to the so-called 
black power philosophy; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. Res. 906. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the report 
to the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics entitled “Applied Science and Tech- 
nological Progress”; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H. Res, 907. Resolution concerning Rhode- 

sia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H. Res. 908. Resolution calling upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury to take action to 
relieve the current shortage of silver by 
withdrawing silver coins from circulation 
and making available for sale silver bullion 
extracted therefrom; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


276. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Iowa, rela- 
tive to the installation of an atomic accel- 
erator facility, which was referred to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 12418. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Vallone, his wife, Carmela Vallone, and their 
children, Rosaria, Maria and Salvador; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

H.R. 12419. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Rodrigo Victor de Valle; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.R. 12420. A bill for the relief of Nguyen 
Van Hue; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


By Br. GILBERT: 

H.R. 12421. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
Chung Ping Yung; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 12422. A bill for the relief of Erwin 

Miller; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 12423. A bill for the relief of In Pyung 
Lee and Young Ju Lee; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 12424. A bill for the relief of Theodore 

Zautis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 12425. A bill for the relief of Li An 

Shen Wu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.R. 12426. A bill for the relief of Nan 

Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 12427. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Pollio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12428. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Di Stefano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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SENATE 


Wepbnespay, Aucust 16, 1967 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

Rev. Hamilton G. Reeve, pastor, Val- 
ley Forge Methodist Church, Valley 
Forge, Pa., offered the following prayer: 


O God, our help in ages past, our hope 
for years to come, by Thy grace we are 
privileged to stand once again at the 
threshold of a new day—a day of new 
challenges and new opportunities. As the 
rising sun has dispelled the darkness of 
night revealing the pristine splendor of 
Thy creation, may the light of Thy spirit 
shine upon us dispelling the clouds of 
timidity and discouragement. 

Look with mercy upon our land. Bind 
nn its wound and heal its diseases. For- 
give our foolish ways, we beseech Thee, 
our false pride, our selfish greed, our 
immorality, and injustice. For too long 
we have wandered in the desert places 
worshiping at the altars of other gods. 
Turn us to Thyself, O Lord, and we shall 
be turned; renew our days of old. Create 
clean hearts and new spirits within us 
and restore unto us the faith of our 
fathers. 

Bless, we pray Thee, the President of 
these United States. Grant him courage, 
pz him wisdom for the facing of this 

ur. 

Undergird these Thy servants who day 
by day wrestle with the problems of gov- 
ernment. Embue them with moral cour- 
age and fortitude; motivate them with 
high purpose and noble intent. Dlumine 
their deliberations with prudence from 
on high. 

Into Thy care we commend the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. Be Thou their 
shield, their strength, and their Saviour. 
Hasten the day when men shall not learn 
War anymore and will live in peace and 
freedom with dignity as Thy children. 

Hear our prayer for we pray in the 
name of Jesus Christ our Lord who 
liveth and reigneth with Thee and the 
peed Spirit, one God, world without end. 

en. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, August 15, 1967, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order entered on Monday, August 14, 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MON- 
DALE] is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the concurrence of the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota, may I have a 
minute or so? 

Mr. MONDALE. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR BYRD OF 
VIRGINIA ON HIS CONTRIBU- 
TION TO THE CONSIDERATION 
OF THE EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 
BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
Friday, immediately following the Sen- 
ate’s disposition of the measure which 
continues the Export-Import Bank 
operations, I joined Senator SPARKMAN 
in commending the Senator from Maine 
Mr. Muskel] and others for the exem- 
plary manner in which all concerned 
contributed to the discussion. Varied 
viewpoints were expressed as they are 
on most critical proposals and the de- 
bate remained on a consistently high lev- 
el—one which credited the Senate and 
particularly the Senators involved im- 
mensely. 

In my remarks I had mentioned par- 
ticularly the splended contribution of 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp]. He expressed his own strong and 
sincere views, offered an amendment and 
urged its adoption so persuasively that 
its success was assured. Moreover, Sen- 
ator Byrp was one who contributed so 
much to make the discussion of the meas- 
ure of such a high caliber. In reviewing 
the Recorp, however, I noted that these 
remarks inadvertently did not appear, 
so I am taking this opportunity to repeat 
my deep appreciation to Senator BYRD, 
and to express again the gratitude of 
the Senate. He joined to lead the high 
level and provocative discussion. He gen- 
erously cooperated to assure orderly and 
efficient disposition. These actions were 
certainly characteristic of Senator BYRD 
and the Senate is most grateful. 


CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of measures on 
the calendar, beginning with Calendar 
No. 487, and the succeeding measures in 
sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


FIRE RESEARCH AND SAFETY ACT 
OF 1967 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1124) to amend the Organic Act 
of the National Bureau of Standards to 
authorize a fire research and safety pro- 
gram, and for other purposes was an- 
nounced as first in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1124), 
which had been reported from the Com- 
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mittee on Commerce, with amendments. 
on page 1, after line 4, to insert a new 
title, as follows: 

TITLE I-—FIRE RESEARCH AND SAFETY PROGRAM 


In line 8, to change the section num- 
ber from “Sec. 2.“ to “Sec. 101.”, and 
insert the word “The”; on page 2, at the 
beginning of line 4, to strike out “Act,” 
and insert title,“; in line 5, after the 
word “this” to strike out “Act” and insert 
“title”; in line 10, after the word “pro- 
grams;” to insert “and”; in line 11, after 
the word “prevention,” to insert “and”; 
in line 15, after the word “this”, to strike 
out “Act” and insert “title”; at the be- 
ginning of line 17, to strike out the sub- 
heading “Fire Research and Safety 
Amendments” and insert “Authorization 
of Program”; at the beginning of line 19 
to strike out “Sec. 3.” and insert “Sec. 
102.“; on page 4, line 19, after the word 
“Such”, to insert “a”; in line 20, after 
the word “of”, to strike out “each” and 
insert “the”; on page 6, after line 11, to 
strike out the subheading “Effect On 
Other Laws” and insert “Noninterference 
With Existing Federal Programs”; at the 
beginning of line 14, to strike out “Src. 
4.” and insert “Src. 103”; in the same line 
after the word “this”, to strike out “Act” 
and insert “title”; at the beginning of 
line 19, to strike out “Sec. 5.” and insert 
“Sec. 104.”; in line 20, after the word 
“Act”, to strike out “$10,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the 
following four fiscal years, and such ap- 
propriations are authorized to be made 
without fiscal year limitations for the 
following fiscal vear” and insert “$5,000,- 
000 for the period ending June 30, 1969.’’; 
and, at the top of page 7, to insert a new 
title, as follows: 


TITLE II—NATIONAL COMMISSION ON FIRE 
PREVENTION AND CONTROL 
Findings and purpose 

Sec. 201. The Congress finds and declares 
that the growing problem of the loss of life 
and property from fire is a matter of grave 
national concern; that this problem is par- 
ticularly acute in the Nation’s urban and 
suburban areas where an increasing propor- 
tion of the population resides but it is also 
of national concern in smaller communities 
and rural areas; that as population concen- 
trates, the means for controlling and pre- 
venting destructive fires has become progres- 
sively more complex and frequently beyond 
purely local capabilities; and that there is a 
clear and present need to explore and develop 
more effective fire control and fire prevention 
measures throughout the country in the light 
of existing and foreseeable conditions. It is 
the purpose of this title to establish a com- 
mission to undertake a thorough study and 
investigation of this problem with a view to 
the formulation of recommendations where- 
by the Nation can reduce the destruction of 
life and property caused by fire in its cities, 
suburbs, communities, and elsewhere. 

Establishment of Commission 

Sec. 202. (a) There is hereby established 
the National Commission on Fire Prevention 
and Control (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission”) which shall be composed of 
twenty members as follows: the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, and eighteen members 
appointed by the President. The individuals 
so appointed as members (1) shall be emi- 
nently well qualified by training or expe- 
rience to carry out the functions of the Com- 
mission, and (2) shall be selected so as to 
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provide representation of the views of in- 
dividuals and organizations of all areas of 
the United States concerned with fire re- 
search, safety, control, or prevention, includ- 
ing representatives drawn from Federal, 
State, and local governments, industry, labor, 
universities, laboratories, trade associations, 
and other interested institutions or organi- 
zations. Not more than six members of the 
Commission shall be appointed from the 
Federal Government. The President shall 
designate the Chairman and Vice Chairman 
of the Commission. 

(b) The Commission shall have four ad- 
visory members composed of— 

(1) two Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who shall not be members of the 
same political party and who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and 

(2) two Members of the Senate who shall 
not be members of the same political party 
and who shall be appointed by the President 
of the Senate. 


The advisory members of the Commission 
shall not participate, except in an advisory 
capacity, in the formulation of the findings 
and recommendations of the Commission. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission or in 
its advisory membership shall not affect the 
powers of the Commission, but shall be filled 
in the same manner as the original appoint- 
ment. 

Duties of the Commission 


Sec. 203. (a) The Commission shall under- 
take a comprehensive study and investiga- 
tion to determine practicable and effective 
measures for reducing the destructive effects 
of fire throughout the country in addition to 
the steps taken under sections 16 and 17 of 
the Act of March 3, 1901 (as added by title I 
of this Act). Such study and investigation 
shall include, without being limited to— 

(1) a consideration of ways in which fires 
can be more effectively prevented through 
technological advances, construction tech- 
niques, and improved inspection procedures; 

(2) an analysis of existing programs ad- 
ministered or supported by the departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government and 
of ways in which such programs could be 
strengthened so as to lessen the danger of 
destructive fires in Government-assisted 
housing and in the redevelopment of the Na- 
tion’s cities and communities; 

(3) an evaluation of existing fire suppres- 
sion methods and of ways for improving the 
same, including procedures for recruiting and 
soliciting the necessary personnel; 

(4) an evaluation of present and future 
needs (including long-term needs) of train- 
ing and education for fire service personnel; 

(5) a consideration of the adequacy of cur- 
rent fire communication techniques and sug- 
gestions for the standardization and im- 
provement of the apparatus and equipment 
used in controlling fires; 

(6) an analysis of the administrative prob- 
lems affecting the efficiency or capabilities of 
local fire departments or organizations; and 

(7) an assessment of local, State, and Fed- 
eral responsibilities in the development of 
practicable and effective solutions for reduc- 
ing fire losses. 

(b) In carrying out its duties under this 
section the Commission shall consider the 
results of the functions carried out by the 
Secretary of Commerce under sections 16 and 
17 of the Act of March 3, 1901 (as added by 
title I of this Act), and consult regularly 
with the Secretary in order to coordinate the 
work of the Commission and the functions 
carried out under such sections 16 and 17. 

(e) The Commission shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress a report with 
respect to its findings and recommendations 
not later than two years after the Commis- 
sion has been duly organized. 
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Powers and administrative provisions 

Sec. 204. (a) The Commission or, on the 
authorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee or member thereof, may, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
title, hold hearings, take testimony, and ad- 
minister oaths or affirmations to witnesses 
appearing before the Commission or any sub- 
committee or member thereof. 

(b) Each department, agency, and instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including an independent 
agency, is authorized to furnish to the Com- 
mission, upon request made by the Chair- 
man or Vice Chairman, such information as 
the Commission deems n to carry out 
its functions under this title. 

(c) Subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Commission, the 
Chairman, without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
without regard to the provisions of chapter 
51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates, shall have the power— 

(1) to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such staff personnel as he deems neces- 
sary, and 

(2) to procure temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
by section 3109 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

Compensation of members 


Sec. 205. (a) Any member of the Commis- 
sion, including a member appointed under 
section 202(b), who is a Member of Con- 
gress or in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment shall serve without compensation 
in addition to that received in his regular 
employment, but shall be entitled to reim- 
bursement for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by him in con- 
nection with the performance of duties 
vested in the Commission. 

(b) Members of the Commission, other 
than those referred to in subsection (a), 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$100 per day for each day they are engaged 
in the performance of their duties as mem- 
bers of the Commission and shall be entitled 
to reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary incurred by them 
in the performance of their duties as mem- 
bers of the Commission. 

Expenses of the Commission 

Sec. 206. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out this title. 

Expiration of the Commission 

Sec. 207. The Commission shall cease to 
exist thirty days after the submission of its 
report under section 203(c). 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Fire Research and 
Safety Act of 1967”. 

TITLE I—¥FIRE RESEARCH AND SAFETY PROGRAM 
Declaration of policy 

Sec. 101. The Congress finds that a com- 
prehensive fire research and safety program 
is needed in this country to provide more 
effective measures of protection against the 
hazards of death, injury, and damage to 
property. The Congress finds that it is de- 
sirable and necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in carrying out the provisions of 
this title, to cooperate with and assist public 
and private agencies. The Congress declares 
that the purpose of this title is to amend 
the Act of March 3, 1901, as amended, to 
provide a national fire research and safety 
program including the gathering of com- 
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prehensive fire data; a comprehensive fire 
research program; fire safety education and 
training programs; and demonstrations of 
new approaches and improvements in fire 
prevention, and control, and reduction of 
death, personal injury, and property damage. 
Additionally, it is the sense of Congress that 
the Secretary should establish a fire research 
and safety center for this title 
and carrying out its purposes, including ap- 
propriate fire safety liaison and coordina- 
tion. 
Authorization of program 

Sec. 102. The Act entitled “An Act to es- 

tablish the National Bureau of Standards” 


‘approved March 3, 1901, as amended (15 


U.S.C. 271-278e) is further amended by add- 
ing the following sections: 

“Sec. 16. The Secretary of Commerce 
(hereinafter referred to as the Secretary) is 
authorized to— 

“(a) conduct directly or through contracts 
or grants— 

“(1) investigations of fires to determine 
their causes, frequency of occurrence, se- 
verity, and other pertinent factors; 

“(2) research into the causes and nature 
of fires, and the development of improved 
methods and techniques for fire prevention, 
fire control, and reduction of death, personal 
injury, and property damage; 

“(3) educational programs to— 

“(A) inform the public of fire hazards and 
fire safety techniques, and 

“(B) encourage avoidance of such hazards 
and use of such techniques; 

“(4) fire information reference services, 
including the collection, analysis, and dis- 
semination of data, research results and other 
information, derived from this program or 
from other sources and related to fire pro- 
tection, fire control, and reduction of death, 
personal injury, and property damage; 

“(5) educational and training programs to 
improve, among other things— 

“(A) the efficiency, operation, and organi- 
zation of fire services, and 

“(B) the capability of controlling unusual 
fire-related hazards and fire disasters, and 

“(6) projects demonstrating— 

“(A) improved or experimental programs 
of fire prevention, fire control, and reduction 
of death, personal injury, and property 


ê, 

“(B) application of fire safety principles 
in construction, or 

“(C) improvement of the efficiency, opera- 
tion, or organization of the fire services, 

“(b) support by contracts or grants the 
development, for use by educational and 
other nonprofit institutions, of— 

“(1) fire safety and fire protection engi- 

or science curriculums; and 

“(2) fire safety courses, seminars, or other 
instructional materials and aids for the 
above curriculums or other appropriate cur- 
riculums or courses of instruction. 

“Src. 17. With respect to the functions 
authorized by section 16 of this Act— 

“(a) Grants may be made only to States 
and local governments, other non-Federal 
public agencies and nonprofit institutions, 
Such a grant may be up to 100 per centum 
of the total cost of the project for which 
such grant is made. The Secretary shall re- 
quire, whenever feasible, as a condition of 
approval of a grant, that the recipient con- 
tribute money, facilities, or services to carry 
out the purpose for which the grant is 
sought. For the purposes of this section, 
‘State’ means any State of the United States, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
the Canal Zone, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; and 
‘public agencies’ includes combinations or 
groups of States or local governments, 

“(b) The Secretary may arrange with and 
reimburse the heads of other Federal depart- 
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ments and agencies for the performance of 
any such functions, and, as necessary or ap- 
propriate, delegate any of his powers under 
this section or section 16 of this Act with 

to any part thereof, and authorize 
the redelegation of such powers. 

“(c) The Secretary may perform such 
functions without regard to section 3648 of 
the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529). 

“(d) The Secretary is authorized to re- 
quest any Federal department or agency to 
supply such statistics, data, program reports, 
and other materials as he deems necessary to 
carry out such functions. Each such depart- 
ment or agency is authorized to cooperate 
with the Secretary and, to the extent per- 
mitted by law, to furnish such materials to 
the Secretary. The Secretary and the heads 
of other departments and agencies engaged 
in administering programs related to fire 
safety shall, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, cooperate and consult in order to 
insure fully coordinated efforts. 

“(e) The Secretary is authorized to estab- 
lish such policies, standards, criteria, and 
procedures and to prescribe such rules and 
regulations as he may deem necessary or ap- 
propriate to the administration of such 
functions or this section, including rules 
and regulations which— 

“(1) provide that a grantee will from time 
to time, but not less often than annually, 
submit a report evaluating accomplishments 
of activities funded under section 16, and 

“(2) provide for fiscal control, sound ac- 
counting procedures, and periodic reports to 
the Secretary regarding the application of 
funds paid under section 16.” 

Noninterference with existing Federal 
programs 

Sec. 103. Nothing contained in this title 
shall be deemed to repeal, supersede, or 
diminish existing authority or responsibility 
of any agency or instrumentality of the 
Federal Government. 


Authorization of appropriations 


Sec, 104. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated, for the purposes of this Act, 
$5,000,000 for the period ending June 30, 1969. 


TITLE II—NATIONAL COMMISSION OF FIRE 
PREVENTION AND CONTROL 
Findings and purpose 

Sec. 201. The Congress finds and declares 
that the growing problem of the loss of life 
and property from fire is a matter of grave 
national concern; that this problem is par- 
ticularly acute in the Nation’s urban and 
suburban areas where an increasing pro- 
portion of the population resides but it is 
also of national concern in smaller commu- 
nities and rural areas; that as population 
concentrates, the means for controlling and 
preventing destructive fires has become pro- 
gressively more complex and frequently be- 
yond purely local capabilities; and that there 
is a clear and present need to explore and 
develop more effective fire control and fire 
prevention measures throughout the coun- 
try in the light of existing and foreseeable 
conditions. It is the purpose of this title 
to establish a commission to undertake a 
thorough study and investigation of this 
problem with a view to the formulation 
of recommendations whereby the Nation can 
reduce the destruction of life and property 
caused by fire in its cities, suburbs, com- 
munities, and elsewhere. 

Establishment of Commission 

Sec. 202. (a) There is hereby established 
the National Commission on Fire Prevention 
and Control (hereinafter referred to as the 
Commission“) which shall be composed of 
twenty members as follows: the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, and eighteen members 
appointed by the President. The individuals 
so appointed as members (1) shall be 
eminently well qualified by training or ex- 
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perience to carry out the functions of the 
Commission, and (2) shall be selected so as 
to provide representation of the views of 
individuals and organizations of all areas of 
the United States concerned with fire re- 
search, safety, control, or prevention, in- 
cluding representatives drawn from Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments, indus- 
try, labor, universities, laboratories, trade 
associations, and other interested institutions 
or organizations. Not more than six mem- 
bers of the Commission shall be appointed 
from the Federal Government. The Presi- 
dent shall designate the Chairman and Vice 
Chairman of the Commission. 

(b) The Commission shall have four ad- 
visory members composed of 

(1) two Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who shall not be members of the 
same political party and who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and 

(2) two Members of the Senate who shall 
not be members of the same political party 
and who shall be appointed by the President 
of the Senate. 


The advisory members of the Commission 
shall not participate, except in an advisory 
capacity, in the formulation of the findings 
and recommendations of the Commission. 

(e) Any vacancy in the Commission or in 
its advisory membership shall not affect the 
powers of the Commission, but shall be filled 
in the same manner as the original appoint- 
ment. 

Duties of the Commission 


Sec. 203. (a) The Commission shall under- 
take a comprehensive study and investiga- 
tion to determine practicable and effective 
measures for reducing the destructive ef- 
fects of fire throughout the country in ad- 
dition to the steps taken under sections 16 
and 17 of the Act of March 3, 1901 (as added 
by title I of this Act). Such study and in- 
vestigation shall include, without being 
limited to— 

(1) a consideration of ways in which fires 
can be more effectively prevented through 
technological advances, construction tech- 
niques, and improved inspection procedures; 

(2) an analysis of existing programs ad- 
ministered or supported by the departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government and 
of ways in which such programs could be 
strengthened so as to lessen the danger of 
destructive fires in Government-assisted 
housing and in the redevelopment of the Na- 
tion’s cities and communities; 

(3) an evaluation of existing fire sup- 
pression methods and of ways for improving 
the same, including procedures for recruiting 
and soliciting the necessary personnel; 

(4) an evaluation of present and future 
needs (including long-term needs) of train- 
ing and education for fire service personnel; 

(5) a consideration of the adequacy of 
current fire communication techniques and 
suggestions for the standardization and im- 
provement of the apparatus and equipment 
used in controlling fires; 

(6) an analysis of the administrative prob- 
lems affecting the efficiency or capabilities 
of local fire departments or organizations; 
and 

(7) an assessment of local, State, and Fed- 
eral responsibilities in the development of 
practicable and effective solutions for re- 
ducing fire losses. 

(b) In carrying out its duties under this 
section the Commission shall consider the re- 
sults of the functions carried out by the 
Secretary of Commerce under sections 16 and 
17 of the Act of March 3, 1901 (as added by 
title I of this Act), and consult regularly with 
the Secretary in order to coordinate the work 
of the Commission and the functions carried 
out under such sections 16 and 17, 

(c) The Commission shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress a report with 
respect to its findings and recommendations 
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not later than two years after the Commis- 
sion has been duly organized. 
Powers and administrative provisions 

Sec. 204. (a) The Commission or, on the 
authorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee or member thereof, may, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
title, hold hearings, take testimony, and ad- 
minister oaths or affirmations to witnesses 
appearing before the Commission or any sub- 
committee or member thereof. 

(b) Each department, agency, and instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including an independent 
agency, is authorized to furnish to the Com- 
mission, upon request made by the Chairman 
or Vice Chairman, such information as the 
Commission deems necessary to carry out 
its functions under this title. 

(c) Subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Commission, the 
Chairman, without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
without regard to the provisions of chapter 
51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates, shall have the power— 

(1) to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such staff personnel as he deems necessary, 
and 

(2) to procure temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
by section 3109 of title 5, United States Code. 

Compensation of members 

Sec. 205. (a) Any member of the Commis- 
sion, including a member appointed under 
section 202(b), who is a Member of Congress 
or in the executive branch of the Government 
shall serve without compensation in addition 
to that received in his regular employment, 
but shall be entitled to reimbursement for 
travel, subsistence, and other nec ex- 
penses incurred by him in connection with 
the performance of duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(b) Members of the Commission, other 
than those referred to in subsection (a), shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $100 per 
day for each day they are engaged in the 
performance of their duties as members of 
the Commission and shall be entitled to re- 
imbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of their duties as mem- 
bers of the Commission. 

Expenses of the Commission 

Sec. 206. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out this title. 

Expiration of the Commission 
Sec. 207. The Commission shall cease to 


exist thirty days after the submission of its 
report under section 203(c). 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
bill which the Committee on Commerce 
unanimously reported on August 14 
represents a conviction that a major na- 
tional effort is required to reduce the 
present shameful loss of life and property 
resulting from fires. Hearings before the 
Consumer Subcommittee clearly demon- 
strated the inadequacy of present efforts 
to protect the American public from the 
ravages of fire. 

The best estimates available indicate 
that in 1965, fire in the United States 
caused 12,100 deaths and property dam- 
age amounting to $1,741,400,000—or $8.98 
for every man, woman, and child. The 
committee was particularly disturbed by 
evidence that among the major nations 
of the world, the United States has the 
highest per capita death rate from fires; 
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twice that of Canada, four times that of 
the United Kingdom, and, remarkably, 
6% times that of Japan. While our much 
higher per capita death rate may reflect 
the hazards that accompany our higher 
standard of living, this merely indicates 
that we must put forth greater safety 
efforts as our living standards rise, if we 
are to eliminate excessive loss of life to 
fire. 

Over the past 5 years, the best private 
estimate of fire deaths from all causes 
remained relatively constant. Over the 
same period the estimated per capita 
number of fires in the United States has 
increased 9 percent and the estimated 
per capita property damage has increased 
4 percent. Our 1965 estimated per capita 
property damages—$8.98—contrasts with 
$6.85 for Canada. Japan, with a popula- 
tion of about one-half that of the United 
States, has a per capita loss of only $1.32 
and its total number of fires in 1965 is 
about one-fortieth of the number that 
occurred in the United States. 

The hearings before the Consumer 
Subcommittee pinpointed the deficiencies 
and needs in our present fire safety and 
protection programs. 

1. INFORMATION 


Comprehensive and detailed informa- 
tion on fire causes and effects is essential 
to the best use of available resources to 
minimize the harm from fires. These re- 
sources must be directed to the most 
significant areas of the overall problem, 
which are only partially identified at 
present. Tabulations which describe fire 
losses are based on statewide data from 
only about half of the States. National 
losses are incomplete estimates. Data 
on the causes of fire were obtained from 
only one-third of the States. 


2. RESEARCH 


The present research effort is carried 
on by fire equipment and building mate- 
rials industries, trade associations, uni- 
versities, nonprofit organizations, com- 
mercial laboratories, and Government 
agencies. Private research, for the most 
part, is of an applied, product-oriented 
nature. The research of the Government 
agencies is largely mission oriented, and 
not applicable to many common fire 
safety problems. 

The primary deficiency of these re- 
search programs is that inadequate at- 
tention is given to establishing an under- 
standing of the basic nature and behavior 
of fire upon which to base a theory and 
more efficient practice of fire prevention 
and control. A particular critical research 
gap is in the area of fire department 
operations, both rural and urban, where 
population growth and social and tech- 
nological change are imposing demands 
on fire services for greater efficiency. 

3. EDUCATION 


The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, the International Association of 
Fire Chiefs, and the National Safety 
Council each has a national program in 
fire prevention education. Of these, 
NFPA’s is the largest and includes Spring 
Cleanup Week and Fire Prevention Week 
in October. Despite these efforts at pub- 
lic education, many members of the pub- 
lic are complacent and do not understand 
or take the precautions needed to reduce 
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the occurrences of fires caused by care- 
lessness. And inadequate financial re- 
sources now preclude existing programs 
from fully effective use of mass commu- 
nication media and of other public edu- 
cational activities. 

Another major educational gap is the 
insufficient attention given to fire preven. 
tion and control. Engineering, architec- 
ture, city planning, and comparable cur- 
riculums should include fire problems 
and design approaches that will minimize 
fire occurrence and spread. Specialized 
training is also needed. At the present 
time only two universities offer 4-year 
curriculums leading to degrees in fire 
protection and engineering. In addition 
to college courses, major efforts are re- 
quired to offer more and improved train- 
ing programs for professional fire per- 
sonnel. Many States have fire service 
schools offering short courses. However, 
the content and amount of training is 
limited by insufficient funds. 


4. DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


Research, education, and training pro- 
grams generate information and ideas 
which need to be tried in the “real world” 
of the fire protection engineer, the fire 
marshal, and the fire services. Fre- 
quently, however, local and private 
groups have not been able to support 
practical demonstrations of the feasi- 
bility of improved training aids, opera- 
tional procedures, public education pro- 
grams, or other fire safety methods and 
techniques. 


TITLE I PROVISIONS 


The provisions of title I would au- 
thorize the Federal Government to assist 
State and local governments and private 
organizations to overcome the deficien- 
cies outlined above. In the past we have 
relied largely upon the States, private 
associations and industry to deal with 
our overall need for fire protection and 
control. Without their efforts, our losses 
from fires would be much greater. But 
the problem is growing and more must 
be done. 

The committee wishes to emphasize 
that S. 1124 does not represent any Fed- 
eral takeover of fire prevention and con- 
trol programs. Rather the committee be- 
lieves that the problem of fire safety is a 
perfect example of a problem which can 
best be resolved through the cooperative 
efforts of public and private organiza- 
tions, and through a working partnership 
of government at all levels. S. 1124 meets 
this objective by authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to support programs 
developed by State and local government 
and private organizations. Specifically, 
the bill would authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to provide support for, first, 
investigations on the incidence of fires; 
second, research into the causes and na- 
ture of fires, and the development of im- 
proved methods and techniques for fire 
prevention and control; third, public ed- 
ucation on fire hazards and safety; 
fourth, education and training programs 
for fire service personnel; fifth, formal 
education curriculums in fire safety up to 
and including graduate levels; sixth, fire 
information reference services; and sev- 
enth, demonstration projects on fire pre- 
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vention, control, and the reduction of 
personal injury or property damage. 

In addition to support activities, S. 
1124 would state the sense of Congress 
that the Secretary should establish a fire 
research and safety center. While much 
of the research under this program will 
be performed outside the Federal Gov- 
ernment or in other Federal facilities, 
neither private nor Government facilities 
in this country are equipped for certain 
kinds of research, such as growth and 
spread of fires within full-scale multi- 
story buildings. An advanced research 
center could perform this type of study. 

The center would provide a central 
focus for management of the national 
fire safety program. The center would fa- 
cilitate development of necessary staff 
competence for both technical support 
of non-Federal activities and scientific 
management of grants on contracts. 

In administering the act, the commit- 
tee intends that the Secretary of Com- 
merce recognize the needs of all sections 
of the Nation. Thus, due consideration 
should be given to the needs of rural 
areas and small communities as well as 
urban areas. In addition, the committee 
believes that some attention should be di- 
rected to the problems associated with 
fighting and controlling fires during riots. 
During recent months, the Nation has 
been plagued by riots. Fire has destroyed 
countless homes. Many businesses have 
been devastated; economic loss is in the 
millions. The difficulties of combating 
fire in the midst of civil disorders are, 
of course, manifold. The committee be- 
lieves, however, that a study of methods 
and procedures to control the ravages of 
fire under these conditions is urgent. 

In conducting his functions, the com- 
mittee intends that the Secretary of 
Commerce cooperate with and utilize the 
existing competence and facilities of 
other Federal agencies including the Pub- 
lic Health Service. As the principal gov- 
ernmental unit presently engaged in de- 
termining the causes of accidental death 
and injury, the Public Health Service in- 
jury control program is in a unique posi- 
tion to assist the Secretary in conducting 
investigations and gathering data rela- 
tive to fires resulting in death or injury. 
The committee expects that the Secre- 
tary will as deemed appropriate utilize 
these Public Health Service surveillance 
and investigative capabilities in carrying 
out this provision of the act. In addi- 
tion, the Public Health Service injury 
control program has demonstrated effec- 
tive reduction of burn injuries in selec- 
tive community projects on fire safety. 
Their materials and techniques are being 
used by fire safety and health agencies 
throughout the country. In carrying out 
the community education provisions of 
this act, the committee expects that the 
Secretary will utilize, as deemed appro- 
priate, the Public Health Service capa- 
bilities. 

The committee intends that procedures 
be established to insure that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of 
their duly authorized representatives, 
shall have access for the purpose of audit 
and examination to any books, docu- 
ments, papers, and records of the 
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grantees that are pertinent to the grants 
received under section 16. 
TITLE H PROVISIONS 


Title II would establish a National 
Commission on Fire Prevention and Con- 
trol. The Commission is directed to un- 
dertake a comprehensive study and in- 
vestigation to determine practicable and 
effective measures for reducing the de- 
structive effects of fire throughout the 
country in addition to the steps taken 
under sections 16 and 17 of the act of 
March 3, 1901, as added by title I of this 
act. Such study and investigation shall 
include, without being limited to— 

First, a consideration of ways in which 
fires can be more effectively prevented 
through technological advances, con- 
struction techniques, and improved in- 
spection procedures; 

Second, an analysis of existing pro- 
grams administered or supported by the 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government and of ways in which such 
programs could be strengthened so as to 
lessen the danger of destructive fires in 
Government-assisted housing and in the 
redevelopment of the Nation's cities and 
communities; 

Third, an evaluation of existing fire 
suppression methods and of ways for im- 
proving the same, including procedures 
for recruiting and soliciting the neces- 
sary personnel; 

Fourth, an evaluation of present and 
future needs—including long-term 
needs—of training and education for fire 
service personnel; 

Fifth, a consideration of the adequacy 
of current fire communication techniques 
and suggestions for the standardization 
and improvement of the apparatus and 
equipment used in controlling fires; 

Sixth, an analysis of the administra- 
tive problems affecting the efficiency or 
capabilities of local fire departments or 
organizations; and 

Seventh, an assessment of local, State, 
and Federal responsibilities in the devel- 
opment of practicable and effective solu- 
tions for reducing fire losses. 

The Commission will consist of the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development, 
and 18 members, appointed by the Pres- 
ident, who are eminently well qualified 
by training and experience to carry out 
the functions of the Commission. The 
Commission also will have four advisory 
members composed of two Members of 
the House of Representatives and two 
Members of the Senate as specified in the 
bill. The committee believes that the 
Commission membership should reflect 
a broad cross section of the views of in- 
dividuals and organizations concerned 
with fire research, safety, control, or pre- 
vention in all areas of the country. 

The Commission is directed to trans- 
mit a final report to the President and 
to Congress not later than 2 years after 
the Commission has been duly organized. 
The final report is to contain a detailed 
statement of findings and conclusions of 
the Commission, with recommendations 
for programs whereby the Nation can 
reduce the destructive effects of fires 
through the country. 

Mr. President, I would like to express 
my deep gratitude to the Senator from 
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Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], a recognized 
leader in developing fire safety legisla- 
tion. Early in this session of Congress, 
Senator SPARKMAN introduced a resolu- 
tion, Senate Joint Resolution 46, to cre- 
ate a National Commission on Fire Pre- 
vention and Control. This resolution was 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. During the Consumer 
Subcommittee hearings on S. 1124, many 
of the witnesses urged that it be amended 
by adding as title II Senator SPARKMAN’S 
proposed National Commission on Fire 
Prevention and Control. Senator SPARK- 
MAN very kindly agreed to let the Com- 
mittee on Commerce consider his reso- 
lution as an amendment to S. 1124. I 
want to commend Senator SPARKMAN for 
his generous cooperation which greatly 
contributed to the development of a com- 
prehensive fire safety program. 

Mr, COTTON. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1124, the Fire Research 
and Safety Act, which was reported 
unanimously by the Senate Commerce 
Committee, I am very pleased to recom- 
mend this bill to the Senate. 

I am sure that most Members are 
fully aware of the excellent work which 
has been carried out for many years by 
the National Bureau of Standards which, 
under this legislation, will be given the 
authority to conduct fire research. How- 
ever, up to now the Congress has not 
given this vital arm of our Government 
the machinery, either by way of statu- 
tory authority or necessary appropria- 
tions, to conduct research and investiga- 
tions in an area which affects each and 
every American in every aspect of his 
day-to-day living; by this I mean fire 
research and safety. 

Mr. President, I think it is ironic that 
in the year 1967 the United States of 
America, with all justification and pride, 
can be considered a leader in almost 
every area concerned with social welfare, 
and yet the appalling fact is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that our country is also the leader 
in yet another area—we have the highest 
per capita death rate from fire among 
the major nations of the world. Of 
course, this statistic can be rationalized 
in many ways, primarily because of the 
hazards attendant upon our high stand- 
ards of living. But even so this figure 
represents a loss of over 12,000 people 
and almost $2 billion annually. The 
Fire Research and Safety Act which 
the Senate is now considering represents 
a very small investment in an area which 
is, and should be, of primary concern to 
all of us. 

Before cosponsoring S. 1124 I did some 
checking in my State of New Hampshire 
regarding the status of our local fire 
departments. We have in my State 237 
local fire departments. Of this number 
only 18 can be considered “standing” fire 
departments; that is, a fire department 
where someone is on duty 24 hours a 
day. Also, of the 18 “standing” fire de- 
partments, only four have fire prevention 
bureaus. 

These figures are of vital concern to 
me because New Hampshire is a State 
primarily composed of rural areas and 
small communities. I believe that the bill 
which is before the Senate today can 
have a tremendous and far-reaching im- 
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pact on the towns, villages, and hamlets 
of our vast country. For this reason, I 
urged the committee to insert language 
in the report on S. 1124 stating that due 
consideration should be given not only 
to the needs of urban areas, but also to 
the needs of rural areas and small com- 
munities which depend to a large extent 
for fire protection on volunteer fire de- 
partments. 

The National Bureau of Standards for 
many years, quietly and without fanfare 
or propaganda, has been performing 
vital and necessary research at very little 
expense to the American taxpayer. This 
legislation will cost the American tax- 
payer, as does every piece of legislation 
that the Congress enacts, but the cost is 
small, and in my opinion the results will 
be large. 

Mr. President, I am very happy to be 
a cosponsor and a supporter of this 
worthwhile legislation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
Commerce Committee, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MAGcnuson], and com- 
mend him for his own most noteworthy 
action in the matter now before us. I join 
him in recommending that the Senate 
approve S. 1124, a bill which I trust will 
be the start of a truly national program 
for the prevention and control of fire. 
The time is indeed overdue for national 
awareness and action in this most dev- 
astating field. 

The present bill as reported favorably 
and unanimously by the Commerce Com- 
mittee, contains as title II thereof the 
resolution which I introduced in the Sen- 
ate on February 27, 1967; namely, Senate 
Joint Resolution 46. That resolution and 
the present would establish a commis- 
sion to study in depth the many aspects 
of this great problem and to make recom- 
mendations for sensible, well-balanced 
action. The Commission is to be ap- 
pointed by the President and is to be 
composed of outstanding members drawn 
from the groups who are in the midst of 
this problem and who can afford first- 
hand and expert service. The Secretaries 
of Commerce and of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development are to 
be necessary members of the Commis- 
sion, but by no means is the Commis- 
sion to be a Government-dominated one. 
In fact, only eight of its 20 members can 
come from the ranks of the Government, 
including the two Secretaries named in 
the act. 

My resolution (S.J. Res. 46) was the 
first legislative proposal introduced in 
the Senate this session on this subject, 
and it was referred to the Banking and 
Currency Committee. The fact that we 
have before us today a combined bill of- 
fering both an action-now program and 
a Commission study program is a clear 
example of two full legislative commit- 
tees of the Senate working together for a 
common purpose and for what I feel will 
be the ultimate good of the Nation. I re- 
ceived numerous endorsements of Senate 
Joint Resolution 46 from people in prac- 
tically all parts of the Nation and fully 
intended to hold hearings on both the 
basic nature of the fire problem and the 
expanded role that the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development could 
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and should take in arresting this great 
menace to life and property. 

Meanwhile, however, the distinguished 
chairman of the Commerce Committee 
introduced S. 1124, which is an adminis- 
tration-sponsored proposal and is title I 
of the combined bill now before the Sen- 
ate. This would establish a limited pro- 
gram of immediate grants through the 
Commerce Department for pilot pro- 
grams on improved techniques in pre- 
venting and controlling fires and would 
foster more widespread public education 
on the subject. The Commerce Commit- 
tee proceeded at an early stage to hear- 
ings and many of the witnesses, while ap- 
proving the then S. 1124, nevertheless 
stated a preference that it be amended to 
include also the provisions of Senate 
Joint Resolution 46 or that the Banking 
and Currency Committee report out the 
resolution as a separate but not conflict- 
ing measure. 

I saw no conflict between the two pro- 
posals. In fact, I felt that they could work 
hand in hand together. The two commit- 
tees involved have worked together on 
the joint proposal that we have before us 
today. I wrote a letter to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Commerce Com- 
mittee forwarding many of the numerous 
endorsements I had received of Senate 
Joint Resolution 46. My letter and these 
endorsements appear as part of the hear- 
ings on S. 1124. I made a statement on 
the floor and joined in the action taken 
by the Senate forwarding Senate Joint 
Resolution 46 to the Commerce Commit- 
tee for consideration. 

In taking this action, my main pur- 
pose was to coordinate the interests of 
the two committees and of two or more 
departments of the Government in this 
subject and to get something started. By 
no means did I then, nor do I now, intend 
to suggest that the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development take a pas- 
sive or unimportant role in the develop- 
ment of this important program. Con- 
certed action on a national basis may be 
necessary to meet this problem head on. 
HUD, with its existing and expanding 
machinery for dealing with States and 
local governing bodies and with individ- 
uals and corporations in the fields of 
housing, building construction and re- 
habilitation, urban renewal, model cities, 
community facilities, and other pro- 
grams, could well direct that machinery 
and influence toward better fireproof 
structures, better means of exit, better 
fire safety requirements generally, better 
fire departments, and better community 
and neighborhood programs in fire safety 
education and precautions. 

The Commission may well find in its 
deliberations that this problem offers no 
simplified task for any one department of 
the Federal Government, but that 
several departments must coordinate and 
cooperate in their efforts, and that in- 
dustry and the public at large must come 
to realize that this is not just a matter to 
read about in the newspapers. Instead, 
the problem is a live and dangerously 
growing menace whereby thousands of 
lives and untold millions of dollars are 
lost each year needlessly in this great Na- 
tion of ours by carelessness and the lack 
ss ee coordinated emphasis and 
effort. 
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It is my understanding that a similar 
bill is awaiting a rule in the House of 
Representatives. It is my hope that 
favorable action will be taken by both 
bodies and that we launch what will be- 
come a truly effective national fire pre- 
vention and control program. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I should 
like to congratulate the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], and 
the ranking minority member of that 
committee, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corron], for their ef- 
forts in behalf of the proposed Fire Re- 
search and Safety Act of 1967. 

From my own background with vol- 
unteer fire companies, as well as my ex- 
perience as a public official in the State 
of Delaware, I am convinced of the great 
need for the research, public information 
and education and demonstration proj- 
ects which S. 1124 provides. 

Coming from a State in which there 
is only one paid fire company and 62 
volunteer fire companies, I am especial- 
ly pleased to see in the committee report 
the emphasis given to needs not only of 
urban areas but to rural areas and small 
communities which are dependent to a 
large extent on volunteer fire depart- 
ments for protection. 

My own State, and others as well, are 
indeed fortunate to hav: the type of men 
and women who will devote many hours 
of their time in the interests of protect- 
ing the lives and property of their 
neighbors. 

I am sure that volunteer fire compa- 
nies such as those in Delaware, already 
embodied with a spirit of public service 
and dedication to effective firefighting, 
will be eager to take advantage of the 
help the Secretary of Commerce will be 
able to give in support of programs in- 
volving investigation of fires, research, 
public education, education and training 
programs, and other steps to make our 
firefighting efforts at all levels more 
effective. 

It seems to me that with our popula- 
tion growing as rapidly as it is, and with 
new materials and construction methods 
being tried all the time, it is especially 
important that firefighters have the 
most up-to-date knowledge possible on 
how best to fight the fires they 
encounter. 

It is my hope, Mr. President, that with 
passage of this bill, the United States 
will be able to cut drastically its per 
capita death rate, which, as the com- 
mittee points out, is the highest among 
the major nations of the world. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


PROVIDING FOR FREE DUTY ON 
IMPORTATION OF BAGPIPES AND 
PARTS THEREOF 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 664) to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that bagpipes and 
parts thereof shall be admitted free of 
duty which had been reported from the 
Committee on Finance with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and insert: 
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That (a) schedule 7, part 3, subpart A of 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States (19 
U.S.C, 1202) is amended by striking out item 
725.24 and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 


5 Wood- wind instru- 
725.23 p 
725. 24 


5 

(b) Schedule 7, part 3, subpart B of such 
Schedules is amended by striking out item 
726.70 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 


s Parts of wood-wind in- 
struments: 
726. 69 Parts of bag pipes. Free ey 
val, 
726. 70 N 15% ad 40% ad 
val. val. 


Sec. 2. (a) The amendments made by the 
first section of this Act shall apply with re- 
spect to articles entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption on or after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) (1) The rates of duty in rate column 
numbered 1 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States (as amended by the first 
section of this Act) shall be treated as not 
having the status of statutory provisions en- 
acted by the Congress, but as having been 
proclaimed by the President as being re- 
quired or appropriate to carry out foreign 
trade agreements to which the United States 
is a party. 

(2) The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act, insofar as such amend- 
ments relate to items 725.24 and 726.70 of 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States, 
shall not affect the authority of the Presi- 
dent contained in section 201 (a) (2) of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment was ordered to be en- 
eee we read a. Sai 
e, 
The bill was read the third time, and 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
one 503), explaining the purposes of the 

ill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R. 664 repeals the present 15 percent 
tarif on the importation of bagpipes from 
non-Communist countries. The 40 percent 
duty on those from Communist countries, 
however, is continued without change. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The Committee on Finance agreed to the 
substance of the House bill without change. 
However, because of the successful culmina- 
tion of the tariff-cutting negotiations (which 
occurred after H.R. 664 was passed by the 
House) technical amendments have been 
added to preserve the effect of the Kennedy 
round concessions with respect to other 
woodwind instruments, and to treat the new 
“free” rate for bagpipes and parts thereof as 
a proclaimed (rather than statutory) rate. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 2155) to amend the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States 
with respect to the classification of 
Chinese gooseberries was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 
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DR. ORLANDO HIPOLITO MAYTIN 


The bill (S. 1938) for the relief of 
Dr. Orlando Hipolito Maytin was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 


the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Orlando Hipolito May- 
tin shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of May 15, 1962. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
55 505), explaining the purposes of the 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


RENE HUGO HEIMANN 


The bill (H.R. 1619) for the relief of 
Rene Hugo Heimann was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
an 506), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Rene Hugo Heimann. 


CARLOS ROGELIO FLORES-VASQUEZ 


The bill (H.R. 2036) for the relief of 
Carlos Rogelio Flores-Vasquez was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 507), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Carlos Rogelio Flores-Vasquez. 


SEVASTI DIAKIDES 


The bill (H.R. 2668) for the relief of 
Sevasti Diakides was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
ae 508), explaining the purposes of the 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States in an immediate 
relative status of the adopted child of citi- 
zens of the United States 


ELI ELEONORA BIANCHI 


The bill (H.R. 3195) for the relief of 
Eli Eleonora Bianchi was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
ue. 509), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 

entry into the United States of the minor 


child adopted by citizens of the United 
States. 


CHRISTINA HATZISAVVAS 


The bill (H.R. 3881) for the relief of 
Christina Hatzisavvas was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 
nen 510), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States in an im- 
mediate relative status of the alien child 
adopted by citizens of the United States. 


SONG SIN TAIK AND SONG 
HYUNG HO 


The bill (H.R. 7516) for the relief of 
Song Sin Taik and Song Hyung Ho was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
oo 511), explaining the purposes of the 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
admission into the United States in an im- 
mediate relative status of two minor children 
to be adopted by citizens of the United 

tates. 


RITVA BUTRUM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1899) for the relief of Ritva 
Butrum which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments in line 6 after the word “of” 
to strike out “October 6, 1961” and insert 
“September 12, 1957.”; so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
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purpose of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Ritva Butrum shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of September 12, 1957. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
1 512), explaining the purposes of the 

111. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
enable the beneficiary to file a petition for 
naturalization. The bill has been amended 
to reflect the proper date upon which she 
was first admitted for permanent residence. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar, and 
I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota and the 
distinguished Senator from Montana, 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, with state- 
ments limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his usual and un- 
failing courtesy. 


FAIR HOUSING ACT OF 1967 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, this 
coming Monday, we open hearings on 
the proposed Fair Housing Act of 1967. 
These hearings will be held in the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee and will run 
from August 21 through 23. These hear- 
ings are a response to legislation which 
I introduced on March 22 of this year 
with 21 other Members of the Sen- 
ate. During those hearings we will hear 
from the administration, legal experts, 
civil rights organizations, members of 
the real estate industry and the business 
world as well as individuals. 

At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the legislation be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Tue PROPOSED Fam HOUSING Act or 1967 

SUMMARY 

The Act would gradually prohibit discrimi- 
nation on account of race, color, religion or 
national origin in the sale or rental of hous- 
ing. Housing already subject to the Presi- 
dent’s Order on Equal Opportunity in Hous- 
ing would be covered immediately. Housing 
held for sale or rent by someone other than 
its occupant and housing for five or more 
families would be covered from and after 
January 1, 1968. All housing other than 
exempted housing of religious institutions 
er pe covered from and after January 
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The Act would also prohibit “blockbust- 
ing,” discrimination in the financing of hous- 
ing, discrimination in the provision of serv- 
ices or admission to membership by real 
estate organizations, and interference with 
or threats against persons enjoying or at- 
tempting to enjoy any of the rights which 
the Act grants or protects. 

Responsibility for administration and en- 
forcement would rest with the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. He would 
use the time during which the enforcement 
provisions gradually went into effect to con- 
sult with housing industry leaders and state 
and local officials and otherwise carry on 
educational and consultation activities. 

The Secretary would be required to seek 
a voluntary solution in every case. If his 
attempt was unsuccessful, he would be au- 
thorized to issue a complaint, hold hearings 
and, if the evidence disclosed that discrim- 
inatory acts had occurred, issue orders grant- 
ing appropriate relief. All orders of the Sec- 
retary would be subject to judicial review. 

A person who believed that he had been 
injured by a discriminatory housing practice 
could file a charge with the Secretary. The 
Secretary would not be required to conciliate 
or to issue a complaint on the basis of every 
charge so filed, but if he did not, the person 
filing the charge could commence an action 
himself in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion. 

The Attorney General would be empowered 
to initiate suits in United States district 
courts to eliminate patterns or practices of 
housing discrimination. The Secretary could 
cede his jurisdiction to state or local fair 
housing agencies in appropriate cases or 
cooperate with them without ceding his 
jurisdiction. 


Mr. MONDALE, We face today what 
may be the most grave social crisis con- 
fronting the United States in all its his- 
tory. We face a serious prospect of 
guerrilla warfare and civil rioting in our 
cities and ghettos. 

It seems to me the American people are 
faced with two fundamental choices. 
They can either choose to suppress the 
violence and ghettos with whatever force 
may be necessary, and convert those 
ghettos into concentration camps—or 
they can choose to insist upon law and 
order and also take immediate action to 
isolate the underlying causes for rioting 
and obliterate them. 

The former will lead to practical State 
apartheid, and turn the United States 
into a course of repression and enslave- 
ment which will always plague us. The 
latter will at least keep faith with the 
ideas and dreams of this Nation. 

In the last few weeks, there has been 
talk of causes, cures, and civil rights. The 
proposed remedies are many. Their 
efficacy is uncertain. The truth is, it 
seems to me, that there is no one solu- 
tion, but there are many solutions. Our 
cities are beset by a multitude of ills, 
which can be cured only by a multitude of 
remedies. 

But every solution and every plan for 
the multiple evils in our cities and their 
ghettos is drastically and seriously af- 
fected by racial segregation in housing. 
With high concentrations of low-income, 
poorly educated, and unemployed per- 
sons in our cities—and without dispersal 
or balance throughout our communi- 
ties—our cities will never be able to solve 
the problems of de facto school segre- 
gation, slum housing, crime and violence, 
disease, blight, and pollution. 

As the white flight to the suburbs con- 
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tinues, the cities are robbed of stable tax 
bases and in turn have less money to 
provide essential services. As industry 
continues its movement out of central 
cities, this decline in revenues and tax 
base can only continue. 

Even the programs we now have in 
existence are distorted and warped by 
housing discrimination. 

We are planning urban renewal pro- 
grams, but industry is moving to the 
suburbs. 

We are spending millions for elemen- 
tary and secondary education, but de 
facto school segregation continues and 
intensifies. 

We provide millions for manpower 
training and rehabilitation programs, 
but jobs are fleeing the cities. 

We are seeking to increase the income 
levels of ghetto residents through em- 
ployment and adequate education, but 
deny to them the ability to find decent 
housing near employment centers and 
near decent schools. 

We can predict with absolute certainty 
that our best laid plans for building and 
rebuilding our cities will merely create 
bigger and worse slums, as long as hous- 
ing for Negroes is confined to certain 
areas and no others. 

I do not say that having integrated 
housing or open occupancy and free 
choice for homebuyers will solve all our 
problems and the problems of the ghet- 
tos. But we are somewhat in the position 
of trying to cure a patient suffering from 
several fatal diseases. A cure applied to 
one of the diseases will not do the whole 
job, but certainly without a cure for each 
one of the diseases he will die. 

Fair housing alone is not a solution 
for riots and ghettos. But it is an abso- 
lutely indispensable part of any overall 
solution to our growing urban crisis. 

As a matter of fact, the chief difficulty 
with fair housing legislation, in my judg- 
ment, is that it will largely only set a 
legal climate and a guarantee for 
Negroes purchasing housing. 

The key problem after all—to which 
is tied unemployment and educational 
deprivation—remains low Negro family 
income. Until that is remedied, by other 
social programs on a very massive scale, 
we will have, in passing a fair housing 
law, only guaranteed a fundamental 
right now denied even to those who do 
have the income and resources to afford 
high cost suburban housing. 

Dispersal and racial balance is not the 
primary goal and motivation of this leg- 
islation. If this were our goal, we would 
have to concede ahead of time that it is 
doomed to failure. It will simply not 
achieve dispersal and racial balance. The 
8 of economics will determine that 
act. 

Most Negroes do not earnestly desire 
dispersal and racial balance as a desir- 
able goal. What they do want, and what 
this legislation seeks to do, is to enable 
every American to buy a decent home 
wherever he wishes in a neighborhood of 
his choice in accordance with his income 
level and personal desires and needs. 

This is so elementary and so modest a 
proposal that I am frankly amazed that 
the cobwebs of bigotry and ignorance 
have made it a much more unpopular 
proposal than massive social programs 
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for education, poverty, retraining, urban 
renewal, and slum rehabilitation. Even 
more amazing, in this context, is the re- 
cent Harris Poll showing that almost 65 
percent of the people of the United States 
favor abolition of ghettos. 

I am certain that what is needed is a 
massive public education program to de- 
stroy some of the strawman arguments 
against open occupancy which are ap- 
parently the only reason the Congress 
has not been able to act on this problem. 
The legislation certainly will not cost 
huge sums of money. 

One of the most common and most 
abused arguments against fair housing 
is that integrated neighborhoods suffer 
rapid declines and property values. Dr. 
Luigi Laurenti, in a study in 1960, entitled 
“Property Values and Race,” surveyed 
some 10,000 transactions involving Ne- 
groes and whites, and Negro entry into 
all-white neighborhoods. He found that 
in six of seven cases, property values in a 
neighborhood either remained stable or 
increased when a Negro bought into an 
all-white neighborhood. To be exact, 
prices rose in 44 percent of the cases, 
remained stable in 41 percent, and de- 
clined only in 15 percent of the cases. 
These were long-term trends, and meas- 
ured relative to trends in carefully 
matched neighborhoods which remained 
all white. 

In some cases, the myth of the decline 
in property values is actually brought 
into being either by panic selling or the 
unscrupulous practice of blockbusting. 
White householders are told by real 
estate speculators that their property 
will decline because of the recent Negro 
entrant into the neighborhood. They are 
encouraged to sell at ridiculously low 
prices, and later Negroes wishing to buy 
are forced to pay exorbitant prices for 
homes in that neighborhood. Thus, prop- 
erty values did in that neighborhood for 
a short time decline, but only because of 
the panic selling attributable to block- 
busting, and later returned to high or 
higher levels. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we must 
use every effort and resource at our com- 
mand to push for speedy enactment of 
legislation to end discrimination in hous- 
ing. I believe there is an urgency to this 
effort transcending most other domestic 
concerns. We are in a time of major 
social disaster. 

I think we need legislation at the na- 
tional level and need it desperately. The 
Executive order on equal opportunity in 
housing issued by President Kennedy in 
1962 affects only a fraction of the total 
housing market. Mortgage lending insti- 
tutions are affected only to the extent 
that they engage in FHA and VA loans. 
Commercial banks, mutual savings 
banks, and savings and loan associations 
are not covered and such institutions 
represent the major sources of the con- 
ventional mortgage market, 

National legislation is needed because 
State and local fair housing laws either 
provide inadequate coverage or inade- 
quate enforcement. They have been en- 
acted in 23 States, and in addition, in 
more than 40 other jurisdictions includ- 
ing city and county governmental units 
through ordinance. 

Although 19 States have laws covering 
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some private housing, and provide for 
some sort of penalty in case of violation, 
only nine of them provide for tempo- 
rary injunctions or similar relief de- 
signed to prevent sale or rental of the 
property in question to someone else, 
pending resolution of the claim of dis- 
crimination. Many States exempt owner- 
occupied homes from coverage, Only two 
States, along with Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, have laws which do not 
admit of exemptions of one kind or an- 
other. Almost everywhere, fair housing 
legislation on the State or local level is 
to some degree inadequate to meet the 
needs of our people, to solve the prob- 
lems of the ghetto and to fulfill the 
promise embodied in our system of 
government. 

A large part of the answer lies as well 
in inadequate enforcement machinery, 
painfully slow administrative processing 
of complaints, and a too-heavy reliance 
on individual complaints without a cor- 
responding effort to make the public 
aware that such laws exist. 

A recent survey of local and State laws 
in 15 jurisdictions indicates that fair 
housing laws have been an important 
factor in the slow but steady movement 
of Negro families of middle-class status 
into the general community. But the sur- 
vey also indicates that only 12 percent 
of persons filing complaints actually 
secure the housing they sought, or com- 
parable housing. The rest of the com- 
plaints are “unsatisfactorily closed,” or 
the complainant finds that he cannot 
wait out the period required for investi- 
gation and settlement. 

Administrative problems will, no doubt, 
still be with us under the Federal law. 
But there can be no doubt that this Gov- 
ernment, unlike many State and local 
governments has the resources to solve 
most of these problems. And as recent 
experience with the Equal Employment 

Act indicates, unlike many 
State laws, Federal legislation has high 
visibility and leads to a much greater 
number of complaints than comparable 
State laws. 

In addition, fair housing laws on the 
State and local level simply did not come 
early enough to fight a trend in opera- 
tion for years before they were enacted. 
During the decade from 1950 to 1960, 
dramatic increases in the Negro popula- 
tions of every major American city were 
recorded, ranging from 41 to 187 per- 
cent—Philadelphia, Milwaukee. In al- 
most every one of our major cities, 
Negroes constitute a much larger per- 
centage than is their nationwide average. 
The city of Washington, D.C., is a good 
example. Of the total metropolitan pop- 
ulation in this area, Negroes have since 
1920 up to today remained roughly 25 
percent of the population. But in the 
city of Washington, Negroes have in- 
creased from about 25 percent to nearly 
67 percent—and in the metropolitan area 
suburbs have declined from 25 percent 
to 6 percent or less. 

Statements have been made by some 
Members of the Congress that several 
cities that have experienced major riots 
are located in jurisdictions with State 
or local fair housing laws. The implica- 
tion—and the sometimes explicit asser- 
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tion—that follows this observation is that 
fair housing laws do not stop riots. 

There are many answers to this, per- 
haps the most important of which is that, 
as I have said before, fair housing legis- 
lation is only one of the cures needed for 
the solution of our urban sickness. While 
it is the cornerstone and bedrock of all 
efforts to solve urban ghetto problems, 
and while it is absolutely indispensable, 
it is by no means the total cure to the 
problem. 

This bill is not, and has not been, a re- 
sponse to this summer’s or last summer’s 
riots in our cities. Nor will it do more 
than take the first step toward a correct 
resolution of our urban difficulties. And 
while it is only a step that step must be 
taken for without it no other effort will 
bear fruit. The reasons for this legisla- 
tion may be summed up by quoting 
former Attorney General Katzenbach’s 
testimony before the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee last year: 

By now it should be plain that a patchwork 
of State and local laws is not enough. The 
work of private volunteer groups is not 
enough. Court decisions are not enough. The 
limited authority of the Executive Branch is 
not enough.. . . Durable remedies for sole 
endemic and deep seated a condition as hous- 
ing segregation should be based on the pre- 
scription and sanction of Congress. This is 
all the more so as the issue is national in 
scope and as it penetrates into so many other 
sectors of public policy such as the rebuild- 
ing and physical improvement of our cities. 


This legislation alone will not bring an 
end to the ghetto—but it will provide the 
opportunity for those persons economi- 
cally able to escape the ghetto to do so, 
and to take their families with them. It 
will assure them free choice in the selec- 
tion of their housing. 

For those still condemned by poverty 
to remain in the ghetto, there will be at 
least the knowledge that it is poverty— 
and not their fellow citizens or their 
Government—that forces them to live in 
the slums. There will be at least the 
knowledge that their children will have 
an opportunity to escape the restrictions 
and confines of the ghetto pressure 
cooker. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I want to commend my 
good friend from Minnesota for the 
splendid address he has made in connec- 
tion with the problem of open housing. 
I should like to point out that the posi- 
tion he has taken has required a certain 
amount of courage because there is 
strong objection in many parts of the 
country to open housing legislation— 
because of what has been described by 
the opposition as the white backlash. 
That backlash has been exacerbated, in 
my opinion, by the recent riots. There- 
fore, it takes a great deal of courage to 
stand up and advocate measures which 
are so clearly right and just but which 
have aroused so much bigotry. 

I was interested to hear the Senator’s 
comment on the fact that he sees a little 
light at the end of the tunnel with re- 
spect to the real estate lobby. I wondered 
on what he bases his rather encouraging 
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statement, Frankly, I have not seen much 
of it myself. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania for his most compli- 
mentary statement, which means a great 
deal to me, particularly in light of the 
fact that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has been one of the great leaders in 
Congress since his career in the Senate 
began in this whole field of trying to 
square American actions with American 
ideals. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania will 
be pleased to know that we have already 
received requests from six realtors from 
across the country who wish to testify in 
behalf of fair housing legislation. 

In my own State of Minnesota, where 
we have one of the finest fair housing 
laws in the country, I have observed a 
marked change in Minnesota realtors 
from one of rather strong opposition 
prior to adoption of our fair housing 
legislation to substantial support, or at 
least an understanding at this point, 
from many of its leaders. There is greater 
need for an understanding of this prob- 
lem, and its great importance. 

Mr. CLARK. I am delighted to hear 
that. I see the able Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Spone] occupying the chair 
at this moment. I wonder whether the 
Senator would agree with me that the 
recent action of Secretary McNamara in 
declaring segregated housing off limits 
for military personnel of Andrews Air 
Force Base has not made a real con- 
tribution to open housing. 

I have no doubt that the implications 
of what happened in Maryland spread, 
to some extent, across the Potomac 
River. 

Mr. MONDALE. Indeed, I do. As a 
matter of fact, when the Secretary an- 
nounced this policy, I wrote him a letter 
commending him for his courage. I be- 
lieve, in addition to adopting the kind 
of open housing law we are talking about, 
that the Federal Government is not only 
within its right, but it also has a moral 
responsibility to use its resources to see 
that wherever its actions can affect 
progress in this field of human rights, 
that it do so. 

I think the Secretary of Defense is to 
be highly commended for his vision and 
his courage in the action he took in this 
field. 

Mr. CLARK. I was glad to hear the 
Senator say that his State of Minneso- 
ta has one of the best fair housing acts 
in the country. 

In Pennsylvania, we have made some 
progress in this regard. But, hitherto, it 
has been at the local level. 

When I was mayor of Philadelphia, I 
was able to push forward the whole con- 
cept of open housing, through the co- 
operation of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion which I had the honor to appzint 
at that time. 

In Pittsburgh, also, there has been a 
notable movement towards fair housing 
ordinances. I am happy to report now 
that the legislature of Pennsylvania, 
under the leadership of Governor Shaf- 
er—whom I am very happy to commend, 
and he is a Republican Governor, be- 
cause he has been very courageous in 
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this regard—appears to be on its way 
to adopting a fair housing law. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand an 
article dated August 8, published in the 
Philadelphia Enquirer, entitled “Penn- 
sylvania House Bars Bias in All Prop- 
erty Rentals and Sales,” an article which 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CLARK. The article points out that 
the fair housing law is one of six civil 
rights bills which were passed by the 
House of Representatives on August 9. 
The law would extend the Fair Housing 
Act to private dwellings and make illegal 
discrimination in the sale or rental of 
housing. It has exemptions for the rental 
of rooms by a property owner living in 
the same dwelling, or rental of an apart- 
ment or room which utilizes the same 
entrance as that of the owner. I think 
this is what is known as the “Mrs. 
Murphy” amendment, so coined by the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Is there a similar exemption in the 
State law of Minnesota? 

Mr. MONDALE. Yes, I believe there is 
a similar exemption. However Minnesota 
has recently strengthened its law and I 
am not sure what it now provides in this 
regard. 

Mr. CLARK. This action is particularly 
significant because the two parties at 
Harrisburg are almost evenly divided. 
The Republicans have a majority of two 
or three; but, as is often the case, the 
opposite party tends to have more age 
than does the party of youth and 
progress to which the Senator from 
Minnesota and I belong, and it is not al- 
ways able to get its members to the floor. 
So it took considerable cooperation from 
the Democrats to pass the law in the 
house. 

I want to congratulate Governor 
Shafer for the leadership he has taken, 
which has been considerable. 

The only opposition in the house came 
from a Republican member who is also a 
real estate broker in Montgomery 
County. To some extent, Montgomery 
County in southeast Pennsylvania has 
the same attitude toward open housing 
as exists in the suburbs of Maryland and 
Virginia. I am glad to say he got only 10 
votes, and the bill was passed by a vote of 
182 to 10. 

The bill now goes to the State senate, 
where the Republicans have a somewhat 
larger majority, but still not a “safe” 
majority. I am hopeful that action there 
will result in Pennsylvania’s having al- 
most as good, if not as good, a fair hous- 
ing law as Minnesota has, and I am sure 
the Senator from Minnesota played his 
part, before he came to the Senate, in 
haying the law enacted there. 

Now I should like to ask the Senator 
a question, Does the Senator have any 
real hope of getting a fair housing meas- 
ure on the floor in the 90th Congress, 
and does he think there is any chance 
of getting the law passed? The Senator 
serves on that committee, and that is the 
reason why I ask him the question. 

Mr. MONDALE. My hopes of getting 
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the bill to the floor are stronger than my 
hopes of getting the bill passed, because 
of the cloture problem. We have not had 
a fair housing measure similar to this 
one before the current Senate, so we do 
not know what the current attitude of 
the Senate will be. 

I note that some of the polis, in par- 
ticular one by Louis Harris, indicate a 
substantial consensus of American soci- 
ety that we must have a massive pro- 
gram, a total massive commitment to 
do something to undo the enormous in- 
justices under which so many of our citi- 
zens live in American cities. I hope this 
public attitude will reflect itself in the 
urgency with which we bring forth and 
adopt fair housing legislation. 

Mr. CLARK. I would hope so. But, as 
the Senator knows, most of the public 
speaking on the Senate floor has been de- 
voted to means of vengeance and 
criminal enforcement, the attitude of, 
Let's put them all in jail,” more than 
it has been in the direction of taking 
positive social steps, which, in my opin- 
ion, are necessary, whether it be the 
poverty program, or an Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Act, which I have the 
honor to sponsor, or the Fair Housing 
Act, which the Senator from Minnesota 
has proposed, or rent supplements, or 
model cities, or the Teacher Corps. All 
these efforts are part of a package which 
is absolutely necessary if we are to deal 
with a frightening problem at home. 

I commend the Senator from Minne- 
sota for his fine speech, and pledge him 
my support, and congratulate him for 
the leadership he has taken in this 
regard. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the Senator 
for his encouraging remarks. I hope we 
will be successful 

The Supreme Court has given to Con- 
gress almost unlimited power to legis- 
late in areas affecting interstate com- 
merce, no matter how slight the particu- 
lar isolated instance might be or no mat- 
ter what the reasons or motivation for 
legislating might be. To choose to exer- 
cise this power is not then a matter of 
determining the constitutionality of any 
particular bill, but determining the wis- 
dom, the justice, and the advisability of 
doing so. It is at the root of things a 
matter of public choice and policy. 

While the position of the established 
real estate industry is apparently the 
same as it has been in the past, in op- 
position to the legislation, there are 
winds of change blowing through that 
industry. More real estate brokers, sales- 
men, and builders are supporting open 
housing. Opposition to this measure is a 
policy which prevents them from having 
a wider market, and costs them sales and 
commissions. It is a policy which costs 
individual sellers and brokers the burden 
and conscience of discriminating against 
qualified applicants, and in many cases 
they must take back agreements to sell 
or assurances to applicants when they 
later learn that they are Negro. Many 
real estate men today seek the answer 
and the excuse of an all-inclusive Federal 
law, which will allow them to say, “We 
have no choice in the matter, and we 
must comply with the Federal law.” 

I believe there is another fundamental 
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reason why this Nation should formally 
and legally declare its commitment to 
the principle of free choice in the selec- 
tion of housing by all Americans regard- 
less of color. I believe there are still 
Americans who harbor the belief that 
we must require Negro-America to live 
by itself, whether in the rotting core of 
America’s major cities or in the poverty- 
stricken sharecropping areas of the rural 
south. Others in American society, while 
possibly with the finest intentions, have 
avoided the issue of fairness in housing 
altogether. Happily, millions of Amer- 
icans in some States and communities 
have long since decided that segregated 
living is un-American and immoral. The 
necessity for all Americans to face this 
issue squarely and for this country to 
declare unequivocally that ours is a Na- 
tion where color is irrelevant and where 
we will live with each other and not 
separately is a choice that must be made 
for the health of our country. It cannot 
be delayed. For far too many, the thought 
of a Negro family living in their com- 
munity is surrounded by vague fears 
of property value deterioration, the quick 
development of a black ghetto, and other 
ill-defined anxieties. A responsible de- 
bate of this issue will help to cause Amer- 
icans to understand better that where 
integrated living exists—and it does in 
many communities throughout the coun- 
try—it has been a pleasant and reward- 
ing experience. 
EXHIBIT 1 
PENNSYLVANIA House Bars Bras In ALL 
PROPERTY RENTALS AND SALES 
(By Saul Kohler) 

HARRISBURG, August 9.—A bill barring dis- 
crimination in the sale or rental of all prop- 
erties, including private homes, was passed 
Wednesday by the House of Representatives. 
The bill, one of six civil rights measures ap- 
proved by the House, extends the Fair Hous- 
ing Act to private dwellings and makes il- 
legal tion in sale or rental. 

Exemptions provided are for rental of 
rooms by a property owner living in the 
same dwelling, or rental of an apartment or 
room which utilizes the same entrance as 
that of the owner. 

CREATES STIR 

The bill was the only one of the six which 
created any stir before it was passed, 139-53. 

An amendment which would have ex- 
empted existing housing and made the law 
applicable only to dwellings constructed 
after passage of the bill was defeated by 
182-8. 

Sponsor of the amendment was Rep. 
Charles H. Dager (R., Montgomery), a real 
estate broker and appraiser, who was joined 
by seven other Republicans in supporting 
it. 


RIGHTS PACKAGE SPEEDED 

In final of the controversial bill, 
11 Democrats joined 41 Republicans in vot- 
ing against it. 

However, only an hour was occupied in 
passing the package of civil rights bills which 
now go to the Senate. They were designed to 
fulfill election pledges and ease big city ra- 
cial tension. 

HAILED BY SHAFER 


Shortly after the House acted, Goy. Ray- 
mond P. Shafer issued a statement in which 
he hailed the passage as “heartening in- 
deed.” 

“Although it is impossible to change men’s 
minds through legislation, this action proves 
conclusively that Pennsylvania is determined 
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to give equal rights to all—including both 
housing and employment,” Shafer said. 

“I am hopeful that this entire package of 
bills will receive immediate approval in the 
Senate and can become law at the earliest 
possible moment.” 


OTHER BILLS APPROVED 


There was only a sprinkling of opposition— 
mostly from Republicans—to the rest of the 
bills, which were approved without debate. 
These measures would: 

—Extend the coverage of the Fair Employ- 
ment Act to employers of one or more per- 
sons and to agricultural employes, except to 
workers who live in the personal residence 
of their employers. Exempt would be domes- 
tic employes. Presently, the act applies only 
to employers of four or more. (The vote was 
175-16). 

SPEEDY COURT RELIEF 


Provide for speedy court relief in cases 
of housing discrimination by requiring the 
issuance of an injunction within 30 days 
against g of a property which is the 
subject of a complaint. (The vote was 188-3). 

—Authorize the State Human Relations 
Commission to initiate investigations with- 
out formal complaints, of situations which 
could result in racial tension or rioting, pro- 
viding the majority of the commissioners 
agree, and providing that an enforceable 
order can be written only if there is a formal 
complaint. (The vote was 176-16). 


PENALTIES FOR BIAS 


Provide strict penalties for discrimination 
by real estate brokers or real estate agents. 
(The vote was 176-15). 

Provide a procedure for reporting cases 
of discrimination in professions licensed by 
the Commonwealth to the appropriate licen- 
sing board or commission. (The vote was 
182-10). 

Prior to the voting on the bills, Rep. Free- 
man Hankins (D., Phila.) called upon the 
aan to pass the measures without hesita- 

on. 

MUST MEET CHALLENGE 


“The course of this summer's events have 
driven this House to center stage—we must 
rise to a clear and urgent challenge,” Hankins 


Hankin: drew a stinging reply from Rep. 
Jules Filo (D., Allegheny)—who then pro- 
ceeded to vote for all the civil rights bills 
anyway. 

“The main issue is not legislation, but 
jobs for those who want to work,” Filo said. 
“Not one of our Negro colleagues has risen 
to condemn Stokely Carmichael or H. Rap 
Brown or Dick Gregory. 

“The colored people have got to lift them- 
selves up—we cannot do it in the halls of 
this House.” 

ON PAR WITH MARYLAND 

Dager told the House that his amend- 
ment to the open housing bill would put 
Pennsylvania on a par with Maryland's 
new law, and that “the reservoir” of housing 
available to minority groups would grow as 
new homes are built. 

The Democratic whip, Rep. K. Leroy Irvis, 
of Allegheny, said Dager was saying in effect, 
“permit us our discrimination now and by 
the year 2000 or 2500, all will be fair and 
just.” 

“Well, I don’t want to wait until the year 
2000 for the promised land,” Irvis said, 

JOINS IN OPPOSITION 

Irvis was joined by majority leader Lee A. 
Donaldson (R., Allegheny), who also asked 
the House to reject Dager’s amendment. 

“Certainly, it would put us on a par with 
Maryland,” Donaldson said. “But we are, and 
will remain, ahead of Maryland.” 

After the votes were taken, Donaldson 
rose to compliment the House on the “mo- 
mentous” action. 

“I concur with the majority leader,” Irvis, 
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the ranking Negro in the General Assembly, 
replied. 

“You have strengthened the hands of those 
of us who stand for law and order. I con- 
gratulate those who voted against the bills, 
for they were showing the courage of con- 
victions.” 

HOUSE SPEEDS RIGHTS PACKAGE To 
PASSAGE TODAY 

HARRISBURG, August 8—The House gave 
second reading Tuesday to six civil rights 
bills—including the highly controversial 
open housing legislation—and put them in 
position for final passage on Wednesday. 

Majority Leader Lee A. Donaldson (R., Al- 
legheny) said the Republicans would caucus 
on the bills once again after the House con- 
venes at 10 A.M. The bulk of the votes is 
expected to come from the Democratic side 
of the aisle, however. 

Minority Whip K. Leroy Irvis, a Negro 
Democrat from Pittsburgh who has served as 
floor manager for the measures even though 
three of them are Administration-inspired, 
said he was optimistic “if they run the bills 
on Wednesday.” 

On three of the bills, there were technical 
amendments Tuesday—none of which was 
contested or debated. The others were given 
their second reading. 

Besides the open housing legislation, which 
extends antidiscrimination coverage to all 
individual residences, the measures would: 

Extend antidiscrimination provisions to 
employers of one or more persons and to 
agricultural employes, except when the em- 
ploye lives in the personal residence of the 
employer. 

Require the issuing, within 30 days, of an 
injunction against disposing of a property 
which is the subject of a discrimination 
complaint. 

Give the human relations commission the 
power to initiate investigations of racially 
tense situations on its own motion. Irvis 
considers this one of the key measures in the 
package. 

Require the human relations commission 
to notify state licensing authorities of ac- 
tions by licensees which are found to be in 
violation of the law. 

Impose penalties on real estate dealers who 
offer to maintain discriminatory conditions 
of sale. 

Meanwhile, two State-wide organizations 
with different aims got together and issued 
a statement calling the civil rights package 
“totally worthless to the people of Pennsyl- 
vania in present form.” 

The Pennsylvania Equal Rights Council, 
through Mrs. Marguerite I. Hofer, of Pitts- 
burgh, its president, contended most of the 
measures “have been reduced to an empty 
gesture.” 

And Herbert M. Packer, Jr., executive vice 
president of the Pennsylvania Home Builders 
Association, insisted the same treatment 
should be given those dealing in new homes 
as those renting used ones. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I commend 
my colleague from Minnesota on his 
statement. I am glad to join with him 
and other colleagues to urge enactment 
of meaningful legislation to insure both 
fair and open housing for all Americans. 

There can be no doubt that unequal 
housing, resulting from discriminatory 
and closed housing policies, contributes 
to the intolerable conditions of life in 
many of this Nation’s greatest urban 
areas. The impacted racial ghetto, with 
its segregated overcrowded living condi- 
tions, inherently unequal schools, unem- 
ployment and underemployment, ap- 
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palling mortality and health statistics, 
inevitably gives rise to hopelessness, bit- 
terness, and, yes, even open rebellion of 
those imprisoned within its confines. 
Surrounded by affluent suburbia, is it any 
wonder the ghettos of our cities seethe 
with explosive discontent, racial aliena- 
tion, and tension? 

It is an ironic and bitter fact that the 
Federal Government has helped to build 
our urban ghettos, both directly and 
indirectly. 

In some cases, Federal financing of 
public housing, coupled with non- 
enforcement of Executive Order No. 
11063, has brought increased segregation 
in so-called vertical slums. 

In other cases, urban renewal projects 
have displaced hundreds and thousands 
of persons and left them no choice but 
to crowd into already overcrowded 
slums. 

It is not lack of money alone that 
prevents the ghetto resident from moving 
out. Time and time again, it has been 
demonstrated that he is likely to pay 
a disproportionate rent for a squalid 
dwelling place. Rather, it is a bar based 
on color alone that, regardless of other 
factors, makes it so difficult for the Negro 
to secure decent housing. 

Some of the States already have open 
housing legislation. In my own State of 
New Jersey our statutes trace back to 
1950. But progress is still agonizingly 
slow. It proceeds on a case-by-case basis 
and puts upon the member of the minor- 
ity group a heavy burden of proof. 

For example, if I may at this point, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record an article from the New York 
Times of August 16 which relates the 
story of two Negro sisters who have been 
thwarted 3 years in efforts to buy a house. 
This is in a State which has what is 
regarded as a more modern fair housing 
law. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Two Necro SISTERS THWARTED 3 YEARS IN 
Errorts To Buy HOUSE 
(By Edith Evans Asbury) 

Two Negro sisters—a welfare supervisor and 
a registered nurse—are still “camping out” 
among packing boxes and crates after trying 
for nearly three years to buy a house in an 
all-white neighborhood in Brooklyn. 

“We have tried every legal means; we have 
been thwarted at every turn; we simply can- 
not believe this is happening—but it is,” Mrs. 
John Braithewaite declared yesterday in an 
interview in their crowded apartment. 

Mrs, Braithewaite, who is employed by the 
city’s Department of Social Services, is the 
wife of a merchant mariner and the mother 
of two boys. And, she said, she is “sick and 
tired of being cramped in this small place in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant.” 

Her sisted, Mrs. Ellen Creasey, is a regis- 
tered nurse who was formerly assistant su- 
pervisor of nurses at Coney Island Hospital. 
Together they undertook to buy a new house 
in 1964. 

They found a two-family new house in the 
Canarsie section of Brooklyn in November, 
1964, priced at $38,490, and they offered to 
buy it. 

“It suited all our requirements,” Mrs. 
Braithewaite recalled yesterday, in her apart- 
ment at 209 Hancock Street. “A large apart- 
ment for my family, a small one for my sis- 
ter; a garage for her; near good schools for 
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my children; near the subway so I could con- 
tinue my church and civic activities, and no 
worries about repair bills or alterations that 
you get with an old house.” 

However, first the owner told the sisters 
the house had been sold, then he offered to 
let them have it for $42,500, according to 
later court testimony. 

“This belated offer was viewed as excessive 
and discriminatory,” commented Supreme 
Court Justice Abraham N. Geller, in a deci- 
sion ordering the city’s Commission on Hu- 
man Rights to “promptly proceed” with ef- 
forts to effect the sale. 

That order was issued April 2, 1966, 17 
months after the sisters had first tried to buy 
the house. 

Today “we are no nearer to realizing our 
hopes of having a nice home than we were 
almost three years ago,” Mrs. Braithewaite 
protested in a letter to Mayor Lindsay re- 
cently. 

The “outrageous situation” results in frus- 
tration which is “magnified by the knowledge 
that no official agency of the government or 
any government official to whom we have 
gone in an effort to have some action taken 
to right this act of discrimination, has shown 
any real interest in helping us,” Mrs. Braithe- 
waite wrote the Mayor. 

LACK OF HELP CITED 


She listed officials of the Human Rights 
Commission and Corporation Counsel's office 
on whom she had called personally, and 
“Senators, United States and New York 
State,” to whom she had written for help. 

“What is happening to me in my efforts to 
secure a home will be held up to others of 
my race as an example of what trusting in 
and abiding by our laws can or cannot do,” 
she declared in the letter. 

Mrs. Braithewaite commented yesterday 
that Mayor Lindsay’s new search for “causes 
of unrest’’ as recently appointed vice chair- 
man of the President's Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders “need take him no further 
than my case—which is a classic one.” 

“My sister and I are articulate,” she said, 
“the kind of people who halfway know where 
to go to get things done, and look how far 
we've gotten out of the ghetto in three 
years.” 

“How, then can the man in the street, who 
doesn’t know where to turn, and cannot 
afford legal advice, be expected to think 
Government is in his corner?” Mrs. Braithe- 
waite asked. 

Since Justice Geller's April, 1966, order, 
there have been hearings, negotiations, briefs 
“inordinate delays” arguments about what 
to do about tenants installed in the house 
by the owner, and about what the fair price 
is now for the three-year-old house, Mrs. 
Braithewaite reported to the Mayor. 

“This last straw, that prompted me to 
write the Mayor, was the discovery that the 
referee who is supposed to make a recom- 
mendation of the price has gone off on vaca- 
tion,” Mrs. Braithewaite said. 

“I suppose when he gets back, the judge 
who will have to pass on his recommendation 
will go on vacation,” she said, bitterly. 

David Love, an assistant to Mayor Lindsay, 
said that he was concerned about Mrs. 
Braithewaite’s case, and had done what he 
could to expediate it, but was unable to in- 
terfere in the courts. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the time has 
come for effective action which will ap- 
ply equally to all those engaged in the 
rental or sale of real property. 

I am delighted that hearings are now 
scheduled on S. 1358, for I believe that 
together with equal opportunity for edu- 
cation and jobs, equal opportunity for 
decent housing is at the top of the 
probiems confronting the Nation. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I thank 
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the Senator for his discussion and his 
leadership in the field of human rights. 
His discussion underlines an issue of 
fairness and, at bottom, an issue of mo- 
rality, and one that ought to cut across 
party lines and one which deserves the 
support of every person who believes in 
fairness and equal treatment for all 
Americans. The statement made by the 
Senator from New Jersey is indicative 
of the inspiring and creative leadership 
which he has contributec to this cause. 

Those opponents who like to call the 
fair housing bill the “forced housing” 
bill are guilty of a cruel and cynical 
distortion of the facts. The only “forced 
housing” in this country today is that 
which forces millions of Americans to 
live on top of one another in abject pov- 
erty in the ghettos and slums of our 
major cities. 

Once Americans decide that we are go- 
ing to live together and not separately, 
once we thoroughly understand and ac- 
cept the fact that Negro Americans con- 
tribute to the health and the vitality of 
their communities just as anyone else, 
many of the vague, penumbral fears 
which now haunt some Americans will 
disappear. Just as important, many of 
the developing black racists who charge 
that all whites hate Negroes will begin 
to understand the unfairness of their 
accusations and the substantial possibil- 
ities that exist for an America in which 
we understand each other. 

I am hopeful that out of the hearings 


before the Subcommittee on Housing. 


and Urban Affairs of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, which will begin 
on Monday, will be forthcoming the in- 
formation and advice we need on this 
subject if Congress is to pass fair housing 
legislation. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Michigan, who, 
more than any other Senator, has helped 
to lead the fight in the Senate for a 
balanced program of human rights. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota for his kind words, but I wish 
to salute him for the thoughtful and ef- 
fective course of action he has taken in 
support of the open housing bill. We are 
on the eve of really historic hearings on 
the subject of open housing. We have 
reached this day in principal part be- 
cause of the efforts of the junior Senator 
from Minnesota. 

We who over the years have attempted 
to persuade Congress to legislate in the 
area of civil rights have some fair un- 
derstanding of the difficulties that have 
confronted us and which will continue 
to confront us. 

I came to the Chamber this morning, 
first and most important of all, to thank 
the Senator from Minnesota for the ef- 
forts that have brought us to this day. 

Of course, Mr. President, I also support 
the bill itself; and I wish to voice my own 
deep conviction that the clock of history 
cautions us not to go slowly in this area 
now, but rather to move faster. 

The first civil rights bill passed by 
Congress was the Civil Rights Act of 
1866. That bill guaranteed al] Americans, 
regardless of race, the same right to in- 
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herit, purchase, lease, sell, hold, and 
convey real and personal property as is 
enjoyed by white persons. 

We said that on April 9, 1866. That 
was 101 years ago. It sounded great. But 
you do not have to be a Ph. D. in history 
to know that that promise has not yet 
been fully delivered upon. Indeed, only 
in the decades since World War I has 
the Negro been aided by legislation in 
his effort to overcome the separate but 
equa] barriers in education, unfair em- 
ployment practices, and the segregated 
use of public accommodations. 

Now, Mr. President, it is critically im- 
portant that the Negro also gain equal 
access to housing. This Nation, as is true 
of all nations and peoples, has a great 
many maxims or rules of thumb in 
the nature of sound moral guides. In 
our Horatio Alger tradition, important 
among such guides is the counsel that a 
parent is supposed to give his child— 
you know how it goes—he lectures the 
child, “Work hard, save your money, re- 
sist extravagances.” 

One of the most important responsi- 
bilities the fulfillment of which that 
maxim is supposed to insure is that the 
child, as an adult, will be able to buy a 
home. He is told to save for the day when 
he will have a family and will want to 
shelter that family in decency, and 
wherever his means permit. 

That is a dream that lyricists have pro- 
claimed. I do not know how many songs 
have been written about it. It is the 
dream that when, having worked hard 
and saved, I can buy any home I want 
and can afford. 

Let us make that dream a dream that 
can be dreamed by all Americans, not 
just white Aryan Americans; make it 
possible for every parent to counsel his 
child to work and to save for that home, 
and not, in his inner heart, fear that that 
child is going to run into a closed door. 

I have often thought that in the ear- 
lier hearings in support of open housing 
legislation, we did not obtain the best 
witness of all. We have had the econo- 
mists, we have had the social science ex- 
perts, we have had politicians, we have 
had spokesmen for minority groups. I 
think the most persuasive witness in sup- 
port of our open housing would be a 
Negro father who had worked and saved 
his money, had gone out to buy a home 
where he could give his children oppor- 
tunities that he might not have had, had 
been refused because of his color, and 
then had had to explain the refusal to 
his children. I would like to hear from 
that man. I suspect that he might be able 
to turn some votes around here. 

Time runs fast on everything today, 
but it runs with incredible speed and at 
enormous hazard on the business of 
whether we, as Congress, can demon- 
strate an awareness of what protest is 
attempting to bring to our attention. 

This is not to defend rioting. Nothing 
can be said in defense of it. But all that 
we say in criticism of it will not stop it, 
unless we perform consistently with what 
for 100 years we have been preaching we 
stand for. 

One of the things we have always said 
is that we judge a man on his merits. 
Then let us stop judging him while he is 
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50 feet away, as he is getting out of his 
car to come in and seek to buy a home. 
I would resent it, and so does he. 

I hope very much, Mr. President, that 
the efforts of the Senator from Minnesota 
will be capped with enactment by this 
Congress of fair housing legislation. I 
think he has already indicated that if 
bookmaking were permitted in the Sen- 
ate, the odds would probably have in- 
creased against the likelihood of en- 
actment of any civil rights legislation, by 
reason of the violence that has recently 
marred our land. We do not pass laws to 
avoid violence, nor do we pass laws be- 
casue of violence. We should not judge 
this proposal in the light of the flames 
from our burning cities, nor because of 
pressure, nor in the response to back- 
lash, white or black. We should look at it 
line by line, and ask ourselves the ques- 
tions, Does this make good sense? Is this 
what is morally right? 

On those bases, Mr. President, Con- 
gress will eventually pass open housing 
legislation, whether it is in 1967—as I 
hope it will be—or later. The later it is, 
the greater the danger, and the sharper 
will be history’s criticism of us. 

This Nation may hesitate from time to 
time but it winds up doing the moral 
thing. And this bill is not an effort to 
upgrade only the Negro in the United 
States. It is an effort to upgrade the 
United States and all of its citizens. 

None of us pretend that this legisla- 
tion has much direct appeal for many of 
the dwellers in our city ghettos. Their 
reaction may be pretty academic, It is 
similar to the reaction of a ghetto dweller 
when he looks at the European travel 
ads in glossy magazines—nice to think 
about but too remote a possibility to re- 
late to seriously. However, a legislative 
commitment to fair housing does have 
symbolism even for him; and it has very 
direct meaning for the hard-working 
Negro in our country. 

It should have appeal to all of us. 
If we want to reduce crime, fair housing 
is an important key step. If we want to 
upgrade the Nation’s educational level, 
fair housing is a most important step. 
And if we want to reduce the welfare 
rolls, fair housing is a key step. 

We should remind ourselves of the 
entrapment that a Negro feels, as voiced 
by Secretary Weaver in his book, The 
Negro Ghetto,” in which he said: 

The most striking difference between the 
experience of white and colored immigrants 
is that while a white immigrant improves 
himself economically and culturally and has 
a chance to move out into another section of 
the city and generally be accepted as an 
individual, the Negro has no such escape. 


I think that is true. And it is tragic 
that we have to acknowledge it. To cor- 
rect this requires a commitment to fair 
housing as a principle which Government 
shall acknowledge and support. I repeat, 
Congress will take the action sooner or 
later. Let it be now. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senators from Minnesota and 
Michigan for what they have said. 

I think it is good for the voice of con- 
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science to be heard in the Senate. I have 
spoken in favor of doing those things 
which ought to be done and of the trag- 
edies which result from leaving undone 
the things which ought to be done. 

I spoke on the subject when the bill 
was before us before and again recently 
on the rent supplement program. 

I was quoted in an editorial published 
in the Philadelphia Bulletin on August 
14, 1967. 

The editorial reads in part: 

As Sen. Scott said, “this is the kind of free 
enterprise thing Republicans ought to be 
interested in.” It is indeed. It is not “social- 
ism,” as some fast conclusion-jumpers have 
theorized; it is a viable alternative to public 
housing. It will not by itself solve the hous- 
ing needs of the poor. But if given a chance it 
will help, and do it by the relatively easy 
route of matching available housing with 
those who need it. 


Mr. President, let us suppose for a 
minute that we were to eliminate all 
consideration of compassion. Let us sup- 
pose that we were to eliminate all con- 
sideration of the individual who lacks 
shelter, who lacks the security of having 
a storm-tight roof over his head, who is 
unable to pay rent or buy a home or find 
a home to rent. 

Let us suppose that compassion did not 
enter into it at all, even though to my 
mind compassion ought to be the under- 
lying reason for legislation. However, 
even if it were not, let us consider the 
interest of the rest of the community. 

I think—and I am sure that the Sen- 
ator agrees with me—that if we permit 
these conditions to exist, we not only 
have the riots or civil disorders about 
which so much has been said in so many 
places, but we also have the loss of prop- 
erty values which erode the property 
which so many people rise so strongly 
to protect. The rich, the well-favored, 
the middle-income group, all of those 
people who would like to see their prop- 
erty maintain or increase its value will 
have to stand by unless something con- 
structive is done at the National, State, 
and local levels. It is said that people 
find their property values are decreasing. 

It seems to me that the argument of 
compassion is a good one when it can 
be legislatively justified, but the argu- 
ment of omitting compassion still leaves 
the argument for these measures unim- 
paired because the protection of the 
material values of the community is still 
at stake if we do not move, belated 
though it may be, to do our very level 
best to solve the problem. 

Reverting to compassion, I think that 
the invocation in the fourth chapter of 
Genesis still has bearing. I think we are, 
whether some of us like it or not, our 
brother’s keeper. 

I think we are compelled to consider 
F the matters involved 

ere. 

Some Senators are moved by compas- 
sion; some by material benefits; and 
some by fear and sympathy and 
compassion. 

I would say that all of these arguments 
could be marshaled in support of what 
we have been saying on the floor today. 

I thank the Senator from Minnesota 
very much for yielding. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I thank 
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the Senator from Pennsylvania for co- 
sponsoring the measure and lending his 
support and assistance to the measure. 

It is characteristic of the Senator. This 
measure is a most necessary step in the 
field of human rights. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I, too, 
am a cosponsor of this measure. 

I feel very deeply about it and always 
have. I have fought for this for many 
years. Rather than address myself to the 
arguments which have been made so 
very eloquently by the other Senators, I 
would just like to add one very practical 
point. 

We have found by experience in New 
York, and it has also been found to be 
true in other cities, that the pragmatic 
aspect of the open housing stands up, 
that the fears that the neighborhood will 
be destroyed and property values will be 
lessened are found to be baseless, and 
that, if anything, property values go up 
because there is a broader market. 

The economic capability of individ- 
uals very largely determines the type of 
people who live in a community. The 
people are found to be congenial, what- 
ever the color of their skin may be. 

That is history and factually demon- 
strable and has been convincing to many 
of those who have been in such terrible 
fear that their neighborhood will be- 
come a ghetto because a Negro buys a 
house there. 

The so-called blockbusters—the con- 
scienceless real estate agents who spread 
fear and rumor in order to buy sacri- 
ficed property—are doing so with a very 
good understanding of that fact. They 
are not buying it to take a loss. The very 
fact that they are buying the property 
indicates that they know that the very 
rumor they are spreading—that prop- 
erty values will be destroyed—is not true. 
They buy the property and they take a 
profit. 

I hope that this represents a word of 
warning to all who may be susceptible 
to this kind of alarm which has been 
demonstrated to be so baseless. 

One of the most outstanding examples 
of that is the so-called Levittown struc- 
tures in the United States, where for a 
very long time, it was thought that it 
would be impossible to have open hous- 
ing without a destruction of the charac- 
ter of the development and property 
values until it was actually tried, pur- 
suant to a uniform rule where everybody 
was bound the same way. That assurance 
is what was insisted on there; and as 
soon as it was given, open housing was 
found to have no harmful economic effect 
at all. The Levittowns are as beautiful 
and as attractive as ever, and the com- 
pany is about to be sold to the I.T. & T. 
for $90 million. 

The second point which is very im- 
portant is, what does an open housing 
law mean to the dweller in the ghetto 
who cannot even think about affording a 
house in the ghettos? It means to him 
dignity. If you search deep down for the 
reasons for the riots—and we will do so 
in the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, in due course—you will find in- 
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evitably buried in all of it is the issue of 
personal dignity. That is the real thing 
in Detroit. There were many jobs in De- 
troit, with a fairly high standard of liv- 
ing and income in the ghettos. But it was 
the affront, the oppression to dignity— 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] 
will correct me if I am wrong—that in- 
cited even them to riot, or at least the 
small portion that did riot in that area, 
and the community climate which makes 
it possible. 

The big thing about dignity is encom- 
passed in housing—the fact that you are 
told that you may not live here, expressly 
or impliedly, and therefore you are some 
kind of a debased human being, some 
kind of monster that people cannot tol- 
erate having around. 

I am glad that the Senator from Min- 
nesota has stirred up this discussion 
today. It is a very pertinent time to do 
SO, as We search out our own consciences. 
Forget about the basic causes of riots. I 
am not for yielding to any cause that is 
unjust, but when a cause is just, it is the 
duty of government to take account of 
it and try to do something about it, and 
not to act out of resentment. To refrain 
from acting because there has been a 
riot is as great an act of injustice as to 
perpetuate the injustice which was one 
of the basic causes in bringing it about. 

I hope that what the Senator has 
done—which is very constructive and 
useful—will sound this note to the coun- 
try at this critical time, that we may 
follow through with courage, that not- 
withstanding the pitfalls and the diffi- 
culties, we will be able to get a bill out 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and pass it. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the Senator 
from New York for his most useful ob- 
servations. He nas been a leader in the 
field of human rights from the day he 
entered the Senate, and he continues to 
do so. 

I am particularly pleased that he made 
note of one of the most odious characters 
in American society—the blockbuster. As 
the Senator knows, this measure includes 
a special provision to make those acts by 
a blockbuster illegal. 

As the Senator has stated, the very 
nature of that technique puts the lie to 
the argument that a Negro who moves 
into a neighborhood reduces the value of 
property, because the blockbuster’s whole 
strategy is based on a theory that is 
exactly the opposite, and he profits from 
it. 

Second, I believe that the Senator’s 
emphasis on the importance of dignity 
and the recognition of human worth of 
every person is fundamental to the argu- 
ment justifying the need for fair housing. 
I am sure the Senator has heard the 
argument I have heard, that we should 
be steering shy of this particular ap- 
proach, that we should deal solely with 
the economic needs of the ghetto 
dweller—his housing, employment, edu- 
cation, parks, recreation, and the rest. Of 
course, there is no question that we must 
deal with these matters. The Senator 
from New York has done just that. But 
the big debate going on in the ghetto to- 
day concerns an appraisal of the white 
man and his attitude toward the Negro. 
Are those black racists who are arguing 
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that “Whitey” hates them, will never re- 
lent, will never give up, and intends in no 
way to give them dignity or opportunity, 
correct? Or, are the moderate civil rights 
leaders, who claim that there is a basic 
decency in the rest of America, correct? 
I believe that debate is raging in ghetto 
America today. 

I believe one of the things that rankles 
the Negro more than anything else—and 
properly so—is the deeply embedded and 
growing practice by which we crowd Ne- 
gro America into the rotting core of our 
cities and into the vestiges of the share- 
croppers’ areas of the South. 

Americans must stand up and face this 
issue squarely, and declare that we in- 
tend to have a country in which every 
American, regardless of race, can live in 
the housing of his choice if he can afford 
it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is to be commended 
for opening up a subject that is at the 
very heart of the distressing national 
crisis in our cities. To ignore the subject 
is to ignore one of the key elements of 
the solutions which must be found to 
restore stability, justice, peace, and order 
to our cities. 

Housing is a fundamental human re- 
quirement, and it goes to the funda- 
mentals of human aspirations in our 
country. 

The Senator from New York has very 
properly equated housing aspirations of 
the individual human being with his de- 
sire for dignity. It is also related to his 
desire for opportunity and security; and 
because it is related to a search for se- 
curity in this country—economic se- 
curity, physical security—the subject is 
wrapped up in conflicting emotions— 
the emotions of those who seek dignity 
and opportunity, the emotions of those 
who think that drive somehow en- 
dangers their own opportunities, their 
own dignity, their own security. 

We will not resolve these conflicting 
emotions by brushing the subject under 
the table, by hiding from it, by trying to 
escape from it. The only way we are 
going to deal with it is to put the sub- 
ject on the table, discuss it frankly, and 
discuss it as objectively as we can, and 
somehow develop public policies which 
will stimulate Americans of all races and 
colors to learn to live together. This is 
really the heart of the matter. Housing 
is one of the ways we can learn to live 
together; and unless we can learn to live 
together, we will not overcome our fears 
of each other, our prejudices against 
each other, and all the other emotions 
which tend to tempt Americans to be- 
come anti-American, in the sense that 
they are not willing to grant to other 
Americans the same freedom, the same 
opportunity, and the same dignity which 
each of us seeks for himself. 

So I commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota for placing this 
subject on the table of discussion in the 
Senate, in this crucial summer of 1967. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine for his im- 
portant contribution to this colloquy and 
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for his continuing leadership in the field 
of human rights. I believe the Senator 
underscores an exceedingly important 
point when he refers to fears, prejudices, 
and superstitions that are reflected in the 
minds of so many Americans when they 
think of fair housing, when they think of 
the opportunity of free choice for every 
American, regardless of color, in the se- 
lection of housing; because that is what 
it is. 

When white and black America are 
separated and live by themselves, they 
tend to develop fears and caricatures 
about the others. They tend to lump all 
white men together, or conversely, all 
black men together, and develop theories, 
fears, and anxieties that are totally un- 
realistic. 

The truth of the matter is that in the 
United States some States have strong 
housing laws, and in hundreds of com- 
munities the races live together, and it is 
working out very well. The fears are un- 
founded, but since so many have nothing 
to judge these fears by, they hold them, 
nevertheless. 

This is one of the big things to gain 
here—to look at the problem squarely, to 
clear away the anxieties, the prejudices, 
and the fears that are unfounded, and 
just look at the problem for what it is. 
I believe that once we have done that, 
America will make the choice that I am 
sure a decent American can be expected 
to make, and that is that we intend to 
live together. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator and 
compliment him again. 

Mr. MONDALE., I thank the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, since Con- 
gress passed the historic Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, we have seen tremendous strides 
toward full citizenship for the Negro 
American. That landmark legislation set 
in motion forces of democracy aimed at 
the ultimate goal of according equal 
rights to all our citizens. 

Substantial progress has been made 
in such areas as schools, voting, public 
accommodation and public facilities, 
transportation, employment, and expen- 
diture of public funds. 

However, we have made hardly a start 
in dealing with one pervasive problem 
which is found in all sections of our Na- 
tion, North and South, East and West— 
the problem of discrimination in hous- 
ing. 
Illustrative of the problem’s scope is a 
recent survey conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense of 235 military installa- 
tions across the country. This survey 
showed that Negro servicemen faced 
severe discrimination in obtaining hous- 
ing near 102 of the installations. 

Reported in the survey were case after 
case of Americans, in the service of their 
country, being denied houses or apart- 
ments, or being charged outrageous 
prices for housing—simply because of 
their skin color. 

Because of widespread discriminatory 
practices in the area of housing, vast 
numbers of our Negro citizens are denied 
the right to live where they choose; they 
are forced to live in what amounts to 

ated areas, and this is particu- 
larly true of our urban centers. This fact 
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has been made very plain by the recent 
civic disturbances sweeping across so 
many of our Nation’s cities. 

The housing conditions in which many 
of our Negro citizens are forced to live 
are generally of inferior quality, and 
overcrowding is intense, particularly in 
our urban centers. 

For example, in New York City’s Har- 
lem section, 237,792 people live in a three- 
and-a-half square mile area, or 100 peo- 
ple per acre, according to a recent study. 
Ninety percent of the housing in that 
area is more than 30 years old, and near- 
ly half was built before 1900. 

Segregated housing isolates our racial 
minorities from the public life of the 
communities. Invariably, it also results 
in inferior public education, recreation, 
health, sanitation, and transportation 
services and facilities. It restricts access 
to training and employment and business 
opportunities. 

The Negro American has not been able 
to benefit from the post-World War II 
housing boom on a par with his fellow 
Americans. His choice of a place to live 
is limited not only by his inability to pay, 
but also by his color. 

As the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
has concluded, today— 

Housing seems to be the one commodity 
in the American market that is not freely 
available on equal terms to everyone who 
can afford to pay. 


Mr. President, the system of segre- 
gated housing disables our society. It 
often has led to the creation of deplor- 
able slum conditions in which many of 
our citizens are too poorly educated, in- 
adequately trained, and ill equipped to 
become productive members of a society 
which is increasingly technical and au- 
tomated. 

The resulting economic loss to the Na- 
tion, according to one study conducted 
on the subject by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, is quite staggering. Ac- 
cording to the Council’s figures, in 1966 
the economic cost of racial discrimina- 
tion was estimated to be about $27 bil- 
lion—equal to 4 percent of our gross 
national product. 

Of this $27 billion, the Council esti- 
mates that some $22 billion is traced 
directly to the lack of education and 
training among Negroes. 

State and local governments have 
made some headway in attacking this 
problem. Fair housing laws have been 
enacted by 17 States and by a large 
number of municipalities. 

On the Federal level, in 1948 the Su- 
preme Court held racially restrictive 
covenants unenforceable in both State 
and Federal courts. President Kennedy’s 
Executive order of November 20, 1962, 
established the President’s Committee on 
Equal Housing Opportunity and forbade 
racial discrimination in new FHA and 
‘VA-insured housing. And only a few 
weeks ago, Secretary McNamara issued 
an order forbidding housing discrimina- 
tion around military installations. 

While very laudatory, these scattered 
efforts have not been sufficient to elimi- 
nate discriminatory practices in housing. 

Mr. President, it is time for Congress 
to take decisive action in this area of civil 
rights legislation. 
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I strongly believe that Congress should 
enact legislation such as the bill S. 1358, 
the Fair Housing Act of 1967, of which I 
am a cosponsor. This proposal, a modest 
but essential first step, would prohibit 
discrimination on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin in the sale, 
lease, and financing of housing. 

Mr. President, to me, the senseless law- 
lessness erupting in so many of our cities 
points up the urgent need for this legis- 
lation. I do not, for one moment, condone 
the urban riots, which I do not believe 
to have the slightest relation to the 
Negro quest for equal justice. However, 
as I pointed out last. year when I an- 
nounced sponsorship of the fair housing 
proposal, the passage of S. 1358 is a mat- 
ter of some urgency. This was true in 
1966, and it is true today. 

The Housing Subcommittee of the 
Banking and Currency Committee has 
scheduled the first hearings on the bill 
for August 21, 22, and 23. It is my hope 
that the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee will act with all dispatch, and 
that the Senate will speedily approve the 
bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues this 
morning on the eve of hearings in the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
on S. 1358, the Fair Housing Act of 1967. 
I commend my colleagues for the in- 
sights they have given us regarding the 
pressing need for this legislation, and I 
congratulate the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Monpate] for his leadership in 
this matter. The presence of residential 
ghettos—in effect, restricted areas in 
which all members of a minority group 
are forced to reside no matter where they 
desire or can afford to live—brings 
gravely damaging social consequences to 
our country, particularly in our urban 
areas. 

I strongly believe that a man’s religion, 
national origin, or race has no bearing 
on his worth as a human being or his 
desirability as a neighbor. Yet purpose- 
ful exclusion from residential neighbor- 
hoods particularly on grounds of race, is 
the rule rather than the exception in 
many parts of our country. Such ex- 
clusion unjustly denies many Americans 
the freedom to gain access on equal 
terms with other Americans to good 
housing and good schools for their 
children, and proximity to good jobs. 
Such exclusion unjustly denies many 
Americans of an equal opportunity to 
better their lives. 

Some people assert that, as a matter of 
principle, some Americans should be free 
to treat other Americans unjustly. I do 
not believe this. I am not in favor of giv- 
ing any person or group preferential 
treatment in seeking housing. I believe 
that landlords and property owners 
should be free to demand proper qualifi- 
cations of prospective tenants or home 
buyers, such as adequate income, good 
credit record, proper family size to insure 
against overcrowding, and so forth. But 
I firmly believe that sellers and land- 
lords must deal with everyone fairly 
and equally, by not excluding anyone 
from residences solely because of race, 
religion or national creed. 

I believe that this principle of equal 
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treatment is fundamental to the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I commend the Senator from Min- 
nesota for his incisive and timely speech. 

This week, we in the Senate have been 
occupied with issues of foreign policy; 
the Vietnam war, the scope of our assist- 
ance to other nations, the nature of our 
defense policies, all require careful con- 
sideration. 

But we cannot—we must not—forget 
the urgent issues facing us at home. And 
of these issues, none is more important, 
none is more pressing, than the con- 
tinued fight for equality of opportunity 
throughout our society. In this effort to 
achieve racial justice, the right of all 
Americans—regardless of race—to live 
in whatever housing they choose is 


primary. 

It is of course true that we must also 
commit our resources fully to the needs 
of the inner cities. Whatever legislation 
we pass, the ghettos will be with us for 
a long time to come. And we must act to 
improve the lives of their residents so 
that we do not lose another generation 
to the degradation of poverty and unem- 
ployment and welfare. 

But it is also true that we must provide 
vigorous protection for those who have 
the resources. to live elsewhere. It is no 
more just to deprive an American of 
housing because of his race than it is 
to deprive him of access to education, or 
a job, or the right to vote. 

I agree with those who say that State 
and local efforts are important—but they 
are not enough. 

First, the pressure of interests who 
falsely believe that such legislation has a 
detrimental effect on property values too 
often prevents legislative action at the 
State and local level. And the same in- 
terests may cause whatever laws are 
passed to be too narrow in their coverage, 
and may bring about inadequate enforce- 
ment.as well. 

More important, State laws cannot 
deal with this issue, because housing has 
now become a national problem. The in- 
creasing mobility of the American house- 
hold and the development of metropoli- 
tan areas which cross State lines illus- 
trate the need for Federal action. 

As Senator Monpatr notes, this Iegis- 
lation will not solve the problem of the 
ghetto—it will not provide the funds 
needed to fulfill the promise of decent 
housing for all Americans. But it is a step 
further toward the goal of a just society. 
And it is a step we must take now. 

I want to express again my agreement 
with the Senator from Minnesota, and 
to commend him for his excellent speech 
this morning. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY— 
SENATE RESOLUTION 156 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I send 
a resolution No. 156, to the desk and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the resolution. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the resolution be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the reso- 
lution will be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The resolution (S. Res. 156) is as fol- 
lows: 

S. Res. 156 

Whereas, in the case of James A. Dom- 
browski, et al., plaintiff against J. G. Sour- 
wine, defendant, Civil Action No. 2678-63, 
pending in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, a subpoena 
duces tecum has been served upon Senator 
James O. Eastland of Mississippi, and a no- 
tice of deposition upon oral examination in- 
cluding a supplement thereto has been served 
upon Julien G. Sourwine, Chief Counsel to 
the Subcommittee on Internal Security of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, United 
States Senate, respectively directing each of 
them in the language set forth below, to 
produce at the offices of Forer and Rein, 
counsel for the plaintiffs, the following books, 
records, papers and documents: 

A. All correspondence, inter-office memo- 
randa, recordings, records or memoranda of 
conversations and research reports prepared 
or received by any employee, agent or mem- 
ber of the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate (hereinafter referred 
to as Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee) relating or referring in any way to any 
investigation of the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund, Inc., or James A. Dom- 
browski being conducted or to be conducted 
by the Louisiana Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities of the Louisi- 
ana Legislative (hereinafter referred to as 
Louisiana Joint Legislative Committee). 

B. All correspondence, inter-office memo- 
randa, recordings, records or memoranda of 
conversations and research reports prepared 
or received by any employee, agent or member 
of the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee relating or referring in any way to any 
investigation of the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund, Inc., or James A. Dom- 
browski being conducted or to be conducted 
by the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee. 

C. All portions of minutes of the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee meetings 
held between January 1, 1963 and December 
31, 1963, and relating to the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund, Inc., James A. 
Dombrowski, or the Louisiana Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

D. All records or memoranda authorizing 
the issuance of subpoenas or subpoenas duces 
tecum for books, records, files or other mate- 
rials belonging to the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund, Inc., or James A. Dom- 
browski prepared between January 1, 1963 
and December 31, 1963, by the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee or any of its 
members, agents, or employees and all copies 
of such subpoenas issued. 

E. All records, bills, and memoranda pre- 
pared or received between January 1, 1963 
and December 31, 1963, by the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee or any of its 
members, agents or employees, regarding 
travel or telephone or telegraph communica- 
tion referring or relating in any way to an in- 
vestigation of the Southern Conference Edu- 
cational Fund, Inc., or James A. Dombrowski 
by the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee or the Louisiana Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

F. All correspondence or memoranda of 
conversations prepared or received by J. G. 
Sourwine relating or referring in any way to 
planning or executing an investigation of the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund, Inc., 
and/or James A. Dombrowski by the Senate 
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Internal Security Subcommittee or the 
Louisiana Joint Legislative Committee. 

G. Copies of all telegrams or wires sent 
or received by any member, agent or em- 
ployee of the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee between January 1, 1963 and De- 
cember 31, 1963, regarding or in any way 
referring to the Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund, Inc., and/or James A. Dom- 
browski or the books, records, files or other 
materials belonging to the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund, Inc., or James A. 
Dombrowski. 

H. The official Government Printing Office 
list of all those who regularly receive the re- 
ports of the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

I. Copies of all correspondence or memo- 
randa or recordings of conversations oc- 
curing between J. G. Sourwine and Jack N. 
Rogers or Thomas D. Burbank or any em- 
ployee, agent, or member of the Louisiana 
Joint Legislative Committee during the 
period from January 1, 1963 to December 31, 
1963. 

J. Records, vouchers or authorizations of 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
or any member, agent or employee thereof 
providing for or relating to the transporta- 
tion of the books, records, files and other 
materials belonging to the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund, Inc., and/or James 
A. Dombrowski from the State of Louisiana 
or Mississippi to Washington, D.C. 
and to give testimony by deposition with re- 
spect thereto; and whereas said papers and 
documents are in the possession of and under 
control of the Senate of the United State: 
Therefor, be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of the Sen- 
ate of the United States no evidence under 
the control and in the possession of the Sen- 
ate of the United States can, by the mandate 
of process of the ordinary courts of justice, be 
taken from such control or possession, but by 
its permission; be it further 

Resolved, That by the privilege of the Sen- 
ate and by Rule XXX thereof, no Member or 
Senate employee is authorized to produce 
Senate documents but by order of the Senate, 
and information secured by Senate staff em- 
ployees pursuant to their official duties as 
employees of the Senate may not be revealed 
without the consent of the Senate; be it 
further 

Resolved, That Senator James O. Eastland, 
of Mississippi, and Julien G. Sourwine, Chief 
Counsel of the Subcommittee on Internal 
Security of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
respectively, be authorized to appear, re- 
sponsive to the aforesaid subpoena and no- 
tice, respectively, at such place and time as 
may be agreeable to the parties; but Senator 
James O. Eastland shall not take with him 
any papers or documents on file in his office 
or under his control or in his possession as a 
Senator of the United States, or as Chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary or the 
Subcommittee on Internal Security; and Ju- 
lien G. Sourwine shall not take with him any 
papers or documents on file in his office or 
under his control or in his possession as 
Chief Counsel of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
nal Security of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; be it further 

Resolved, That Senator James O. Eastland, 
of Mississippi, in response to the aforemen- 
tioned subpoena, and Julien G. Sourwine, 
Chief Counsel to the Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, in response to the aforementioned 
notice of deposition, respectively, may testify 
to any matter determined by the court to be 
material and relevant for the purposes of 
identification of amy document or docu- 
ments, provided said document or documents 
have previously been made available to the 
general public, but said Senator James O. 
Eastland and Julien G. Sourwine, respec- 
tively, shall respectfully decline to testify 
concerning any and all other matters of a 
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confidential nature that may be based on 
his knowledge acquired by him in his official 
capacity either by reason of documents and 
papers appearing in the files of said Subcom- 
mittee or by virtue of conversations or com- 
munications with any person or persons, and 
said Julien G. Sourwine shall respectfully 
decline to testify concerning any confidential 
matter or matters within the privilege of the 
attorney-client relationship existing between 
said Julien G. Sourwine and the said Sub- 
committee or any of its members; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the said court as a respect- 
ful answer to the aforementioned subpoena 
and notice of deposition. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
a ag to consider the resolution. 

EASTLAND. Mr. President, this 
8 simply provides that the chief 
counsel, Mr. Sourwine, of the Internal 
Security Subcommittee, and the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee be au- 
thorized to testify in a suit against Mr. 
Sourwine which is described in the reso- 
lution, which prohibits us from sur- 
rendering or giving any confidential in- 
formation about documents or records of 
the Judiciary Committee now in control 
of the Senate. 

This is the course of action recom- 
mended by the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, which has reported this original 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the resolution is considered 
and agreed to; and, without objection, 
the preamble is agreed to. 

——— — — 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). Under the order previously 
entered, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] is recognized for 20 minutes. 


ACTION ON THE PRESIDENT'S 
MAGNA CARTA FOR URBAN AMER- 
ICA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Monday last there was a meeting of the 
Democratic leadership with the Presi- 
dent at the White House. During the 
course of that meeting the domestic legis- 
lation was discussed in some detail, and 
after the meeting the President discussed 
with me in greater detail his hopes, his 
dreams, and his recommendations as 
they affect the future of the cities and 
the urban areas in the light of events 
which had transpired and in light of 
recommendations he had made to the 
Congress during the period in which he 
has served as President. 

I suggested to him that if he thought 
it advisable, he might send to me a letter 
expressing his thoughts on this matter; 
and I told him that I, in turn, would 
express my thoughts and do so in a 
speech on the floor of the Senate at an 
opportune time. 

I have received such a letter from the 
President which contains his thoughts. 
I shall refer to it at the conclusion of 
my ~emarks on the question of action on 
the President’s magna carta for urban 
America. 
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We have endured, Mr. President, a 
summer of urban violence without paral- 
lel in the Nation’s history. The fury and 

j in cities from Newark to 
Detroit, from Albion to Albany—have 
seared the conscience of every respon- 
sible citizen. 

These events summon us to action. 
They are grim reminders of the intoler- 
ance which has become endemic in our 
cities. They pose a challenge to the repu- 
tation of the Nation, and to the will of 
its people. 

The challenge is as immense as the 
task is clear. It is to preserve the domes- 
tic tranquillity so that the promise of the 
Constitution may be pursued for and by 
all Americans, under law and in order. 

President Johnson is on record, with- 
out equivocation: rioters must not be 
rewarded; rioters should be punished to 
the full extent of the law. At the same 
time, the President is just as insistent 
that there be no punishment—direct or 

indirect—imposed upon and no retribu- 
tion exacted from the millions of law- 
abiding poor who have waited patiently 
for the doors of opportunity to open in 
the slums of America’s cities. 

The President knows—every Member 
of the Senate knows—that we do not 
reward rioters when we improve the diet, 
the education, and the health of little 
children. 

We do not reward rioters when we 
stimulate the building of the kind of 
housing and neighborhoods in which peo- 
ple can live decently and safely and about 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Monpate] has just 
spoken with such perception and such 
courage. 

We do not reward rioters when we try 
to curb air pollution and assure a plenti- 
ful supply of pure water in metropolitan 
areas. 

We do not reward rioters when we seek 
to protect infants from rats. 

When we pursue constructive measures 
of this kind we are helping to create a 
livable nation. We are helping to estab- 
lish an urban environment that is as 
hostile to rioters as it is to rats and which 
acts to prevent the plagues of both from 
spreading until they engulf the Nation. 

We are challenged now as we were 
before the riots and during the riots— 
and as we would be challenged even in 
the absence of riots—to face up to the 
plight of the cities. We are challenged, 
wherever we may come from in the Na- 
tion whether from rural or urban States 
because, in the end, we are one nation 
and there is no future for any part of it 
unless there is a future for all of it. We 
are challenged to redress wrongs too 
numerous to mention, too old to ignore. 

There are no overnight answers to this 
challenge, no instant solutions to the 
problems of the cities. Money alone is not 
the answer. Government action alone is 
not the answer. 

Let us be equally clear and emphatic, 
however, that no solutions are possible 
without money and no long-range solu- 
tions will take place unless there is gov- 
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The problems of the city are problems of 
housing and education. They involve increas- 
ing employment and ending poverty. 
They are, in large measure, the problems of 
American society itself. They call for a gen- 
erosity of vision, a breadth of approach, 
a magnitude of effort which have not yet 
brought to bear on the American city. 


President Johnson's concern about the 
cities of the Nation has been evident ever 
since he took office. During each of the 
years he has been President, he has sent 
to the Congress major legislative pro- 
posals dealing with the needs of urban 
America. 

As early as January 1964, he submitted 
@ comprehensive program for housing 
and community development. One month 
later, speaking in St. Louis, the President 
emphasized the Nation’s goals for its 
cities between now and 1970: 

If we are to save the vitality of our cities, 
we must. make continued progress in elimi- 
nating slums, in rehabilitating historic 
neighborhoods, in providing for the humane 
relocation of people that are displaced by 
urban renewal, in restoring the economic 
base of our communities, and in revitalizing 
the economic base of our communities. 


In his message on cities in 1965, which 
led to the creation of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, the 
President noted: 


In the remainder of this century—in less 
than 40 years—urban population will double, 
city land will double and we will have to 
build in our cities as much as all that we 
have built since the first colonist arrived 
on these shores. It is as if we had 40 years 
to rebuild the entire urban United States. 


In his message on cities in 1966, Presi- 
dent Johnson said: 


If we become two people—the suburban 
affluent and the urban poor, each filled with 
mistrust and fear one for the other ... we 
shall as well condemn our own generation to 
a bitter paradox: and educated, wealthy, pro- 
gressive people, who would not give their 
thoughts, their resources, or their will to 
provide for their common well-being. 


Last August in Syracuse, N.Y., the 
President warned: 

This is no time to delay. . . Ido not know 
how long tt will take to rebuild our cities. 
I do know it must not—and will not—take 
forever. For my part, I pledge that this Ad- 
ministration will not cease our efforts to 
make right what has taken generations to 
make wrong. 


And earlier this year, in his message 
on urban and rural poverty, he said: 

We do not have all the answers. But we 
have giver a great many people—very young 
children, restless teenagers, men without 
skills, mothers without proper health care for 
themselves or their babies, old men and 
women without a purpose to fill their later 
years—the opportunity they needed, when 
they needed it, in a way that called on them 
to give the best of themselves. 

Millions more Americans need—and de- 
serve—that opportunity. The aim of the 
Administration is, and will be, that they 
shall have it, 


Here are some relevancies with respect. 
to Federal action which bear upon the 
problem of the cities. They reflect credit 
upon the President’s leadership in urban 
affairs; they reflect credit on the Con- 
gress. which has followed that leadership: 
to a great degree. They represent 
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achievements and the opening of the 
possibilities for additional achievements. 

One hundred years after Abraham Lin- 
coln established the Department of Agri- 
culture, cities were given, in 1965, an 
equal voice in the Cabinet by the creation 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

The model cities program of 1966 and 
the rent supplement program of 1965 pro- 
vided new and advanced legislative tools 
for rebuilding cities and improving hous- 
ing for the poor. 

Legislation has been enacted looking to 
the modernization of city transportation 
so that Americans may get into and out 
of and around inside cities easily, cheap- 
ly, and safely. 

The Medicare Act of 1965 has provided 
further alleviation of the burdens of old- 
age for millions of America’s poor, many 
of whom live in cities; 25 million doctor 
bills have already been paid under this 
program, 

Minimum wages for 41 million workers 
were raised in 1966; nearly a million 
workers have been retrained under new 
manpower programs. 

More than 20 million Americans are 
receiving decent meals through food- 
stamp and school-lunch programs, 

Eight million disadvantaged young- 
sters, and nearly a million young college 
students, are today benefiting from the 
great commitment to education which 
was made by this Government in the 
landmark education acts of 1965. 

In 1964, pioneer legislation was enacted 
in an effort to break the dreary line of 
chronic poverty in America and two mil- 
lion Americans have already risen above 
that line. 

During the past 3 years, we have in- 
vested more than $16 billion in new pro- 
grams of this kind. Additional billions 
have gone into older programs, such as 
public assistance, public housing, social 
security, urban renewal, hospital con- 
aoe and unemployment compensa- 

on. 

These programs have served to meet 
some of the more gaping of the gaps in 
metropolitan America and to meet the 
more urgent needs of millions of urban 
Americans. A continuance of these pro- 
grams is essential if we mean even to 
hold the line against the rapid decay of 
the cities. If we mean to provide some 
basis of a promise for a more satisfying 
future, there are 14 key measures pres- 
ently before the Congress which should 
be acted upon without delay. Together, 
they are a kind of Magna Carta for ur- 
ban America and for the seven out of 
10 Americans who live there. 

In his message on the cities in March 
1965, the President said: 

We must extend the range of choices avall- 
able to all our people so that all, not fust the 
fortunate, can have access to decent homes 
and schools, to recreation and to culture. We 
must work to overcome the forces which 
divide our people and erode the vitality 
which comes from the partnership of those 
with diverse incomes and interests and back- 
ground. 


This eminently responsible and urgent. 
call from the President on behalf of the 
cities impels a decent, sober, and prompt 
response from the Congress. 
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First. Let us provide the $600 million 
President Johnson has requested for the 
model cities program this year. In so 
doing, we will begin to transform the 
housing, the education, the jobs, and the 
health care of 64% million Americans. 
We will begin the job of rebuilding our 
cities on a scale approximating the re- 
quirements of the closing decades of the 
20th century. 

Second. Let us provide the $40 million 
President Johnson has requested for the 
rent supplement program so that there 
may be continued this promising effort 
to provide decent housing for 500,000 
poor American families at modest cost. 
This is the most imaginative and work- 
able program yet devised to make private 
enterprise a partner in the American goal 
of a decent home for every citizen. Every 
$600 of rent supplements will allow in- 
dustry to build a housing unit worth 20 
times that amount. 

Third. Let us provide the $20 million 
President Johnson has requested for the 
rat control bill. We have had enough of 
flippancy and glibness in a matter which 
should be of pervasive and sober concern 
to all of America—metropolitan and 
rural. 

Fourth. Let us pass the poverty bill 
and continue, thereby, to provide access 
to training, guidance, and work oppor- 
tunities for the Nation’s poor; to provide 
a headstart instead of a handicap to the 
young of the Nation’s poor. The Presi- 
dent has requested about $2 billion for 
this year; let us get it funded in order 
that this necessary and sensible work 
may go on. 

Fifth. Let us go forward with the 
Teacher Corps so that thousands of spe- 
cially trained educators may be mobilized 
to help meet the educational needs of the 
ghetto child. 

Sixth. Let us pass the Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act to strengthen police 
forces throughout the Nation. 

Seventh. Let us meet the administra- 
tion's request for $80 million for housing 
for the elderly, so that we may continue 
the great progress we have made in pro- 
viding security, comfort, and fulfillment 
for the older American. 

Eighth. Let us provide the $20 million 
which the President requested for the 
scientific research and study of the cities 
in order to make it possible to break new 
ground in urban development. 

Ninth. Let us provide the increases 
President Johnson has asked in social 
security so that we may raise the stand- 
ard of living for millions of retired 
Americans. 

Tenth. Let us strengthen the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
and so redouble our efforts to improve 
every classroom in the land. 

Eleventh. Let us act on the civil rights 
bill so that we may continue to move to- 
ward the goal of equal opportunity for all 
under the Constitution. 

Twelfth. Let us provide a reasonable 
and legitimate gun control bill which, 
while recognizing the rights and needs of 
rural States as well as the urban areas, 
will, at the same time, keep lethal weap- 
ons out of the hands of criminals and 
rioters. 
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Thirteenth. Let us provide the truth- 
in-lending bill in order to protect not 
only the poor but all Americans against 
fiscal shell games. 

Fourteenth. Let us provide the juve- 
nile delinquency bill; that we may im- 
prove the prospects for thousands of 
youngsters skirting the borders of a life 
of crime. 

President Johnson’s leadership has 
pointed the way to meeting the challenge 
of America’s cities. The job cannot be 
done by the President alone or by the 
President even with the full cooperation 
of the Congress. It cannot be done in 
Washington alone. In the end, what is 
called for is the commitment and the 
dedication of Federal agencies and offi- 
cials, of civic organizations, the mayors 
of the cities, and the Governors of the 
States. If we work together, we will get 
done what none can do by working alone. 
We will make a great nation’s cities fit 
for a great. nation’s people. 

Mr. President, under date of August 16, 
1967, I have received the following com- 
munication from the President, which I 
will read only in part: 

It has long been apparent that the health 
of our nation can be no better than the 
health of our cities. 

Surely not a single American can doubt 
this any longer, after the tragic events of 
this summer. 

Just two months after I became Presi- 
dent—in January 1964—I sent to the Con- 
gress a Special Message on Housing and 
Community Development. In outlining a 
series of new proposals for the cities of Amer- 
ica, I said: “Whether we achieve our goal of 
a decent home in a decent neighborhood for 
every American citizen rests, in large meas- 
ure, on the action we take now.” 

Shortly thereafter, I called together some 
of the most brilliant minds, the most tal- 
ented planners, and the most experienced 
urban experts in the nation, 

Chief among these proposals was the Model 
Cities Program—the most coordinated, mas- 
sive, and far-reaching attack on urban blight 
ever proposed to the Congress. This was not 
just a federal program. It was designed to 
stimulate local initiative in the private sec- 
tor, and at the state, county and local level. 

I asked Congress to authorize $2.3 billion 
for the first six years of this program. Con- 
gress reduced that request of $900 million 
for 2 years. 

This year, I requested full funding of the 
Model Cities—$662 million. The House has 
already cut that request to $237 million. 

I urge that this request be restored in full. 
We can no longer be satisfied with “business 
as usual” when the problems are so urgent. 

These problems demand the best that an 
enlightened nation can plan, and the most 
that an affluent nation can afford. 

In addition, the Congress now has before 
it a number of other programs proposed by 
the Administration which are concerned 
entirely or significantly with the urban prob- 
lems of our nation. These programs, taken 
together, represent an all-out commitment. 
to the safety and well-being of our cities and 
the citizens who live in them: 


Mr. President, a list of programs fol- 
low. They are 23 in number. I will read 
them: 

Crime control. 


Firearms control. 
Civil Rights Act of 1967. 


Juvenile delinquency. 
Economic Opportunity Act. 
Model cities. 
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Rent supplements. 

Urban renewal. 

Urban mass transit, advance appropriation, 
Urban research. 

Neighborhood facilities. 

Home rehabilitation. 

Family relocation assistance. 

Rat extermination, 

Elementary-Secondary Education Act. 
Manpower Development and Training Act. 
Food stamps. 

Child nutrition and school lunch program. 
Community health services. 

Mental health, 

Mental retardation. 

Hospital modernization (Hill-Burton). 
Maternal and infant care, 


The letter continues: 


All of these programs have been pending 
before the Congress since the beginning of 
this session and are included in our January 
budget. 

The task before us is immense. But we have 
charted a —and we have done so 
with the help of the best and most experi- 
enced minds in the Nation. I believe the en- 
actment and funding of these programs is 
the first step in making this commitment a 
reality for the people of America. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire letter printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 16, 1967. 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear MIke: It has long been apparent that 
the health of our nation can be no better 
than the health of our cities. 

Surely not a single American can doubt 
this any longer, after the tragic events of this 
summer. 

Just two months after I became Presi- 
dent—in January 1964—1I sent to the Con- 
gress a Special Message on Housing and Com- 
munity Development. In outlining a series of 
new proposals for the cities of America, I 
said: “Whether we achieve our goal of a 
decent home in a decent neighborhood for 
every American citizen rests, in large meas- 
ure, on the action we take now.” 

Shortly thereafter, I called together some 
of the most brilliant minds, the most tal- 
ented planners, and the most experienced 
urban experts in the nation. After exhaustive 
study, they recommended to me a number 
of proposals that hold vast promise for the 
future of every city in this nation. Chief 
among these proposals was the Model Cities 

the most coordinated, massive, and 
far-reaching attack on urban blight ever pro- 
posed to the Congress. This was not just a 
federal program. It was designed to stimulate 
local initiative in the private sector, and at 
the state, county and local level. 

I asked Congress to authorize $2.3 billion 
for the first six years of this program. Con- 
gress reduced that request to $900 million for 
2 years. 

This year, I requested full funding of the 
Model Cities—$662 million. The House has 
already cut that request to $237 million. 

I urge that this request be restored in full. 
We can no longer be satisfied with “business 
as usual” when the problems are so urgent. 

These problems demand the best that an 
enlightened nation can plan, and the most 
that an affluent nation can afford. 

In addition, the Congress now has before 
it a number of other programs by 
the Administration which are concerned en- 
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tirely or significantly with the urban prob- 
lems of our nation. These programs, taken to- 
gether, represent an all-out commitment to 
the safety and well-being of our cities and 
the citizens who live in them: 


Programs and funds requested for fiscal year 
1968 


{In millions of dollars] 
Ore Controk a eel 50 
ener SS ESE Sa 
Civil Rights Act of 1967: 


Juvenile delin queen 25 
Economic Opportunity Act 2, 060 
Model cities ⁰—L„ßʒ 662 


Rent supplements 
UDT 
Urban mass transit, advance appro- 


Elementary-Secondary Education Act. 
Manpower Development and Training 


Food stamps 


1 TTV 


Community health services 30 
Mental heasltn SE 96 
Mental retardation -..._....-------.- 25 
Hospital modernization (Hill-Burton) 50 
Maternal and infant care 30 


All of these programs have been pending 
before the Congress since the beginning of 
this session and are included in our January 
budget. 

The task before us is immense. But we have 
charted a beginning—and we have done so 
with the help of the best and most experi- 
enced minds in the Nation. I believe the 
enactment and funding of these programs is 
the first step in making this commitment a 
reality for the people of America. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mownpate in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Maine? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. As always, the distin- 
guished majority leader makes a great 
deal of sense in helping us put this prob- 
lem in its proper perspective, as well as 
many of the questions which have 
emerged out of the unrest in the cities 
this summer. 

Mr. President, the problem of govern- 
ing cities is certainly not a new one. I 
recall an anniversary celebration which 
took place in my city at the turn of the 
century in which the following statement 
was made: 

Americans have succeeded nobly in found- 
ing States, but they have not yet learned to 
govern cities. 


In the entire history of mankind, man 
has not found it possible to deal effec- 
tively with misery, unrest, and instability 
that are generated when masses of people 
are forced into close contact with each 
other. 

In this summer’s developments, there 
is an especial urgency with respect to 
solving problems caused by the misery 
which has been forced upon the deprived 
and the Negro citizens of our cities, but 
also upon those who have previously con- 
sidered themselves safe, secure, and ad- 
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vanced in their progress under our sys- 
tem of government. 

So, as this feeling of urgency develops, 
I think it is important for us, first of all, 
to recognize that law and order are a pre- 
requisite to progress, not only for those 
who are already secure, but for those 
who seek dignity and progress. So while 
it is important for us to seek means to 
bring about law and order, at the same 
time, as the distinguished majority lead- 
er has pointed out, we ought not to per- 
mit ourselves to let these riots constitute 
an excuse for inaction with respect to 
needed programs which the President 
has suggested and which the majority 
leader has spelled out so succinctly. 

We should be searching for new ideas 
and new solutions and new programs, 
but we ought not to overlook such op- 
portunities are as available to us now. 

Therefore, I am glad to join the 
majority leader in urging our colleagues 
to take this opportunity to consider the 
programs which the majority leader has 
listed. These are opportunities for us to 
do something about the urgent problems 
of the cities. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the distinguished Senator 
from Maine who, like me, does not come 
from an urban State, but who realizes, 
as do so many who come from sparsely 
settled areas, that these problems in the 
urban areas must be solved, because the 
population trend is in that direction, 
and it will increase, and as it increases, 
the problems will increase, unless we 
face up to them. 

The Senator from Maine has been an 
outstanding advocate and leader in such 
matters as air pollution and water pollu- 
tion. I believe his latest is lake clearance 
and pollution. And, because of him, and 
only because of him and his initiative, 
do we have the model cities program 
functioning at the moment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I should 
like to express, as has the Senator from 
Maine, my appreciation to the majority 
leader for his eloquent appeal to the 
conscience of the Senate. He has said all 
that needs to be said, and far better than 
could I. 

I just want to make one small point. 
Among the many things each Senator 
wishes himself possessed of is some 
magic as a bookkeeper. We all, and 
properly, ask ourselves the question: Can 
we afford it, when a program of action 
is suggested? Some of us over the years 
have been tagged as bill spenders, be- 
cause we have supported and urged 
adoption of the programs such as those 
enumerated just now by the able ma- 
jority leader. 

I would like to appeal to the book- 
keeping instincts of each of us. In 5 days, 
in Detroit, property of the value of 
several hundred millions of dollars was 
put to the torch or looted or pillaged. 
How do we want to spend our money? 
That way or in rebuilding the cities of 
America? Which is cheaper? One does 
not have to be a Ph. D. in economics to 
know the answer to that. 
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Each of the items the majority leader 
cited costs money, and they are more 
expensive than nightsticks and riot guns. 
But history’s verdict will be harsh on 
us if we try to persuade ourselves that 
we cannot afford it. We can afford it; 
and, as is often said, we cannot afford 
not to. 

As far as rewarding the rioters is con- 
cerned, is it right to house people de- 
cently? Is it right that Government 
train and educate? Is it right that we 
insist on honesty in presenting con- 
sumer goods and credit terms? Is it right 
that we heal the suffering of pecple? Is 
it right we do the things the distin- 
guished inajority leader and the Presi- 
dent of the United States urge? If it 
is, let us do it whether we are praised 
or blamed, whether fires mark our cities 
or silence marks the effort. If it is right, 
let us do it and with conviction. 

For the eloquent appeal of the ma- 
jority leader, I am grateful. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to express my 
thanks to the Senator from Michigan, 
who, in his many years here, has been 
in the forefront in the fight to bring 
about a better life for people in the cities 
and urban areas and to bring about an 
alleviation of the difficulties with which 
so many of them have to live, in which 
he has displayed rare courage in seek- 
ing to represent his people and, I be- 
lieve, the Nation, with the candor and 
integrity which are his hallmarks. 

In conclusion, may I say that Presi- 
dent Johnson is not to be faulted on the 
basis of the suggestions or proposals 
which he has made. I think, when one 
considers the fact that in these pro- 
grams so many billions of dollars have 
been spent to alleviate evils and to try 
to meet possibilities which might. arise 
during hot summers, and cold winters, 
and the other billions of dollars that 
have been spent on other programs, 
seeking to achieve the same end, we 
ought to keep in mind the fact that the 
President can only propose to the Con- 
gress, and Congress, in its wisdom, is the 
one which will have to dispose of those 
recommendations, 

I urge, therefore, that the recommen- 
dations of the President, which have 
been listed in my remarks, and which 
are contained in the President’s letter, 
may result in prompt and serious con- 
sideration by the appropriate commit- 
tees, to the end that, before the session 
ends, we will be able to face up to our 
responsibilities in this respect, and give 
to the President’s recommendations the 
serious consideration which is their due. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I take advantage of this 
opportunity to say a few words with ref- 
erence to the remarks of the distin- 
guished majority leader a little earlier. I 
am sorry that I was not able to be pres- 
ent in the Chamber at the time the ma- 
jority leader spoke. I understand, how- 
ever, that he made a very strong state- 
ment with reference to the rent supple- 
ment program and the model cities pro- 
gram. 
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My remarks will be very brief. I am 
very glad that he made those remarks. 

We are trying at this particular time in 
every way we can to meet some of the 
conditions that prevail in this country 
with reference to the great need for im- 
proving our cities, reviving our cities, and 
getting homes for low-income people. 

The distinguished occupant of the 
chair at this time, the junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], is a 
member of the Housing Subcommittee 
and of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. He knows that we have been la- 
boring long and faithfully in an effort 
te get a bill that will lay particular em- 
phasis upon housing, both the rental and 
sale of houses to low-income families. 

The junior Senator from Minnesota 
has been most helpful in introducing leg- 
islation, in presenting proposals, and in 
assisting us to write a satisfactory meas- 
ure—a measure which we have every 
hope will be productive. 

I have often said that perhaps our 
most helpful program potentially for 
low-income housing is in the so-called 
rent supplement program that was 
enacted into law 2 years ago. 

The rent supplement program is a pro- 
gram that, in a way, is a substitute for 
low-income public housing. It makes it 
possible for private housing to be built 
and become available for low-income 
families. That legislation has had a 
stormy career in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives during the 
short time that it has been in existence, 
and it has not yet had time to really get 
well underway. It does, however, offer 
hope. 

I express the hope that was expressed 
by the distinguished majority leader that 
Congress this year will provide the 
necessary funding for that program to 
allow it to get started, to allow it to get 
off the ground, and to allow it to 
demonstrate what can be done. 

The safeguards thrown around the 
program insure that nothing will be im- 
posed upon any community that that 
community does not want. The passage 
of this measure did not mean that the 
Federal Government would move into any 
city or any area and impose a program 
that the local people do not want. The 
law provides that such a program must 
be approved by the officials of the local 
governing body. 

I certainly commend the majority 
leader for the strong recommendation 
that he gave the program. 

With relation to the model cities pro- 
gram, I voted against the model cities 
program when it first came up because 
I had some doubt about its application 
and about the manner in which the 
limited number of cities provided for 
might be selected from the great num- 
ber that would be applying. I am, how- 
ever, satisfied that the model cities pro- 
gram has now gotten off to a good start. 

That program, too, depends upon the 
will of the officials of the local governing 
body. The Federal Government cannot 
move into a city and impose a program 
upon that city or area that is not ap- 
proved by the local community through 
its elected governing officials. 
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I believe we ought to strengthen the 
model cities program and start to do 
what we can to relieve the sick cities of 
America and eliminate the conditions 
that exist in those areas. 

The Senator from Minnesota knows 
that we are now working diligently in 
an effort to meet the challenges that 
exist today in an effort to move further 
down the road that was so hopefully 
written into the 1949 Housing Act under 
the sponsorship of the distinguished late 
Senator Taft, of Ohio, our very able col- 
league, the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and the late 
Senator Wagner, of New York, who were 
the sponsors of that massive piece of 
legislation that was written into law in 
1949 and became our basic housing law. 

That basic housing law held out the 
hope to the people of America for decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing, and decent 
living conditions for every American 
family. 

I believe that these two great pro- 
grams which we now have, although they 
are very new, hold out great promise of 
meeting that ideal. 

I commend the majority leader for his 
words in behalf of both programs. And 
I hope that Congress this year will fund 
those programs and help us to move for- 
ward and provide decent homes for 
American families. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I was not 
present in the Chamber when the Sen- 
ator from Montana finished his speech. 
I did learn of what he had to say. 

I join my colleague from Alabama in 
the deep feeling that this is the right 
position for us to take. 

It is nice to hear all of the fine words 
about the basic causes of riots and the 
various things we intend to do to elimi- 
nate the riots and the violence. However, 
we must actually perform. 

I think the majority leader has been 
of great assistance to all of us in laying 
out in an authoritative way some of the 
things that we needed to bring about 
reform. 

It is most helpful and extremely grati- 
fying that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency and of its 
Housing Subeommittee should have 
taken a parallel attitude. I know Sen- 
ator Sparkman’s record in this field for a 
very long time—indeed, right back to the 
Taft-Ellender housing bill, with respect 
to which he was a stalwart figure. 

I wish to express what I know is the 
satisfaction of the people of cities every- 
where to have two such distinguished 
Senators, and such important and pow- 
erful Senators in this field, rise today in 
order to support what people like my- 
self know we simply must do. I thank 
the Senator from Alabama and the ma- 
jority leader for their fine statements of 
today and for their dedication to what 
I know to be one of the really critical 
reasons for the posture in which we have 
found ourselves in a number of the big 
cities this summer. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS—TRANSAC- 
TION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, ts it 
time for the transaction of routine 
morning business now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
Under the previous order, it is time for 
transaction of routine morning business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cation and letters, which were referred as 
indicated: 

CREATION OF A SCHOOL BOARD FOR THE 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, relating to the creation of 
an 11-member school board for the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


REPORT OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL CONSENT- 
ING TO THE RENEWAL OF THE INTERSTATE 
Compact To CONSERVE OIL AND Gas 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report consenting 
to the renewal of the Interstate Compact to 
Conserve Oil and Gas (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


PETITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a petition of the Presby- 
tery of New York City, the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., praying 
for the enactment of a “Marshall plan” 
for the cities of America; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with an amendment: 

S. 292. A bill to amend section 27 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, in order to 
exempt from the provisions of such section 
certain transportation of merchandise which 
— R prrs over Canadian highways (Rept. 

o. 514). 


REVISION OF FEDERAL ELECTION 
LAWS—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—SUPPLEMENTAL AND INDI- 

VIDUAL VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 515) 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
Lreport favorably, with amendments, the 
bill (S. 1880) to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed, to- 
gether with the supplemental views of 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr], and the individual views of 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK]. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Nevada. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 2301. A bill for the relief of Dr. Fran- 
cisco Guillermo Gomez-Inguanzo; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

5.2302. A bill for the relief of Dr. and 
Mrs. Juan Luis Naya; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

S. 2308. A bill to provide a uniform system 
for fixing and adjusting the pay of em- 
ployees in recognized trades or crafts, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Monroney when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

. 2304. A bill for the relief of Paul Nuo- 
Chow; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
By Mr. BIBLE: 
S. . A bill for the relief of Yung Ju 
Lee and In Pyung Lee; to the Committee on 
e Judiciary. 
By Mr. HARTKE: 
S. 2306. A bill to establish the position of 
U.S. customs inspector (nonsupervisory) in 
the Bureau of Customs, Department of the 
, to place such position in GS-10, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. TOWER (for himself, Mr. 
Brooxe, Mr. Dominick, Mr. ERVIN, 
Mr. FANNIN, Mr. Fone, Mr. HATFIELD, 
Mr. Prouty, and Mr. THurmMonp) : 

S.J. Res. 104. Joint resolution to establish 
an advisory commission to study and report 
on the adequacy of the U.S. merchant marine 
fleet; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Tower when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


AUTHORITY FOR CERTAIN WIT- 
NESSES TO TESTIFY IN THE CASE 
OF DOMBROWSKI ET AL., AGAINST 
SOURWINE 


Mr. EASTLAND reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 156) to authorize Sen- 
ator James O. Easr.anp, of Mississippi, 
and Julien G. Sourwine, chief counsel of 
the Subcommittee on Internal Security 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
spectively, to appear as witnesses in the 
case of James A. Dombrowski et al., 
against J. G. Sourwine; which was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 

(See the remarks of Mr. EASTLAND 
when he reported the above resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
REPORT ENTITLED “WASTE FROM 
WATERCRAFT” 


Mr. RANDOLPH submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 157); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document for the use of the Committee 
on Public Works, two thousand five hundred 
copies of the report, “Waste from Water- 
craft,” of the Secretary of the Interior, in 
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compliance with the provisions of section 
17, Public Law 89-753, the Clean Water 
Restoration Act of 1966. 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
REPORT ENTITLED “MANPOWER 
AND TRAINING NEEDS OF THE 
STATES AND OF LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS IN WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL” 


Mr. RANDOLPH submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 158); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document for the use of the Committee 
on Public Works, two thousand five hundred 
copies of the report, “Manpower and Training 
Needs of the States and of Local Govern- 
ments in Water Pollution Control,“ of the 
Secretary of the Interior, in compliance with 
the provisions of Public Law 89-753, the 
Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966. 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
REPORT OF SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE ON AIR POLLUTION BY 
MOTOR VEHICLES AND ITS ALLE- 
VIATION 


Mr. RANDOLPH submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 159); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document for the use of the Committee 
on Public Works, two thousand five hundred 
copies of the sixth semiannual report of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
on the problem of air pollution caused by 
motor vehicles and measures taken toward its 
alleviation, dated June 1967, in compliance 
with the provisions of section 106(b) of the 
Clean Air Act, Public Law 88-206, as amended 
by Public Law 89-272. 


PROVISION OF A UNIFORM SYSTEM 
FOR FIXING AND ADJUSTING THE 
PAY OF EMPLOYEES IN RECOG- 
NIZED TRADES OR CRAFTS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide for a new system of deter- 
mining and establishing prevailing rates 
for the 700,000 Federal employees who 
are now paid in accordance with local 
rates in private enterprise. 

The bill will do the following: 

First. Abolish the present wage board 
authorities and systems; 

Second. Vest authority in a Federal 
Wage Board Committee composed of five 
agency heads and Cabinet members to 
establish Government-wide policy of 
wage board pay, with actual rates being 
determined by a wage board in each wage 
area; 

Third. Establish a Federal Wage Board 
Council appointed by the President rep- 
resenting the Civil Service Commission, 
the general public, and Federal employee 
organizations. 

The present method of establishing pay 
for a tradesman, craftsman, and laborers 
was first established by Congress during 
the Civil War. 

When the Government was small and 
trades and crafts were limited to ship- 
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yards and blacksmith shops, such a sys- 
tem worked reasonably well. But we have 
long since outgrown that society and 
Government. Today 25 percent of all 
civilian employees in the Government are 
under the wage board system. There are 
no general standards applicable to all 
agencies for determining rates. There is 
no central authority in the executive 
branch for either making policy de- 
cisions or enforcing generally accepted 
rules applicable to the wage board sys- 
tem. The Civil Service Commission lacks 
sufficient legal authority to make and en- 
force rules and regulations to be followed 
by all agencies. 

The result is that the employee suffers. 
He suffers first of all because he may 
work for an agency whose wage board 
decides that the prevailing rate for a 
carpenter or an electrician or a laundry 
worker or an aircraft engineer technician 
is lower than the rate established by an- 
other agency, and there is absolutely 
nothing he can do about it except quit. 

He suffers because he may live a 
hundred yards outside the radius of a 
wage board area which includes heavy 
industry and benefits by high wages paid 
within the area. He suffers because there 
is a lack of direction in the Government’s 
administration of the wage board pro- 
gram. 

The Senate Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service has already begun 
hearings on this subject. On June 16 our 
committee heard testimony from repre- 
sentatives of Federal employees from 
all areas of the country. Their testimony 
was extremely helpful. Further hearings 
by the committee will be scheduled in the 
very near future, at which time we will 
ask representatives of the executive 
agencies to appear and testify. 

I am very hopeful that Congress this 
year will be able to construct a new wage 
board pay system that will eliminate the 
disadvantages, delays, and contradictions 
that exist at the present time. 

I have heard from many people con- 
cerning this problem. In Columbia, S.C., 
for instance, food service workers at Fort 
Jackson and at the veterans’ hospital 
were paid widely varying rates simply 
because the Army-Air Force Wage Board 
considered factors different from the 
Veterans’ Administration Wage Board. 
In Maryland, the rates for wage board 
employees at Annapolis, Baltimore, and 
Fort Meade vary for the same job even 
though all of these places are in the 
same wage board area. The difference re- 
sults because different agencies make the 
survey. 

In Texas, rates for employees at Kelly 
Air Force Base cannot be compared to 
similar jobs in private enterprise at 
Corpus Christi because Corpus Christi is 
outside the Kelly wage area. In Okla- 
homa, aircraft maintenance employees 
at Tinker Air Force Base cannot be com- 
pared to similar jobs at Tulsa—100 miles 
away—because they are in different wage 
areas. 

It is just a simple fact of life that a 
carpenter or an electrician or a janitor 
is going to seek the best hourly wage he 
can find. If an agency on the north side 
of the street is paying 10 cents an hour 
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more than an agency on the south side, 
there is no question where the employee 
will go. 

I have discussed this problem with the 
Civil Service Commission on several oc- 
casions. Iam aware of the administrative 
limitations imposed upon the Commis- 
sion preventing them from stepping in 
and revising the whole wage board sys- 
tem. I can appreciate that a hundred 
years of Topsy-like growth is difficult to 
manage. The time has come for Congress 
to exert its influence and its responsibil- 
ity to determine what the policy shall be 
and to set out a new, comprehensive, and 
fair law applicable to all agencies and 
all employees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2303) to provide a uniform 
system for fixing and adjusting the pay 
of employees in recognized trades or 
crafts, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Monroney, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ADVISORY 
COMMISSION TO STUDY THE ADE- 
QUACY OF THE U.S. MERCHANT 
MARINE FLEET 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, for my- 
self and Senators Brooke, DoMINICK, 
ERVIN, FANNIN, FONG, HATFIELD, PROUTY, 
and THURMOND a joint resolution provid- 
ing for the study of the state of the mer- 
chant marine of the United States. 

I introduced a similar resolution in the 
last session of Congress. The situation 
at that time was critical; now it is even 
more so. The most commonly cited fact 
about the state of the shipping industry 
is the almost total reliance on foreign- 
flag vessels for our international trade, 
totaling at the present time more than 90 
percent. The Soviet Union is building 
ships at about 10 times our rate. If this 
continues, the Soviet will have a fleet 
many times larger than one needed for 
their own trade. They are seemingly pre- 
paring this vast fleet to use as an instru- 
ment of international policy. They would 
then be able to greatly disrupt the eco- 
nomic basis of ocean service upon which 
we so vitally depend. 

Our merchant fieet does not measure 
up to our status as the world’s foremost 
power. The ships that we do have strive 
valiantly to produce, but they simply 
are not enough. Our active merchant 
fieet consisted in 1966 of about 900 ves- 
sels—most of them obsolete—carrying 
less than 9 percent of our foreign trade, 
compared with 24 percent 10 years ago. 
Even more startling is the fact that over 
the last 10 years, our shipyards have been 
building replacements at less than half 
the obsolescence rate and in 1966, new 
ship orders met only one-fourth that 
rate. The average age of our ships is 18 
years—70 percent of them older. The 
same figure of 70 percent is below the 
standards set by Liberia for vessel 
registry. 
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The plight of our merchant marine 
today is being highlighted by the ever- 
increasing need for supplies in the Viet- 
namese effort. We are still carrying 98 
percent of our supplies by ship. We have 
had to reactivate more than 150 Victory 
ships from our World War II fleet since 
1964, and these ships are terribly over- 
age and inefficient. Almost all of these 
ships are over 20 years of age, and the 
average life expectancy for a ship is 25 
years. We are literally scraping the bot- 
tom of the barrel with our resources, and 
this conflict involves no enemy actions at 
sea. 


Another pressing problem of the mer- 
chant marine, brought about by the use 
of these inadequate ships, is the prob- 
lem of finding a sufficient number of 
crewmen who are willing to serve on the 
old vessels. Many crewmen simply do not 
sign onto the Victory ships because the 
living conditions on these vessels are 
much below par. There are a lot of mer- 
chant officers and men who are now 
working in industry on shore, who would 
gladly go back to sea if they could get 
the proper living quarters and a secure 
job. However, with the state of the in- 
dustry as it is, these men are undertand- 
ably reluctant to give up their jobs and 
live in substandard quarters working on 
a job that may not last much longer. 

The reaction to this sad plight of Amer- 
ica’s merchant marine has been far too 
small. In his 1965 state of the Union mes- 
sage, the President promised to recom- 
mend “a new policy for our merchant 
marine.” There were two reports sub- 
mitted to the President by committees 
appointed by him; however, he took no 
action whatsoever on these proposals. In 
1966, the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee reported a bill to 
establish an independent Maritime Ad- 
ministration, but the matter never came 
to the floor for discussion. On May 1, of 
this year, Secretary of Transportation 
Boyd appeared before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, where he was expected to give 
detailed legislative proposals to deal with 
the crisis in the maritime industry. How- 
ever, he was unable to do this because 
his findings were not sufficiently backed 
by the administration. 

It has thus become obvious, that on 
this issue, as with so many others today, 
we must come to grips with the matter 
without any leadership from the admin- 
istration. My resolution calls for a gen- 
eral investigation of the pertinent facts as 
they are current in the Nation. It would 
be the duty of this investigation unit 
to recommend specific legislation to deal 
with this most important matter. We 
simply cannot wait any longer. Where 
the administration has over and over 
again failed to act, and where the need 
is so great, we must act. It is imperative 
that the investigation of this matter be- 
gin this year, so that meaningful legis- 
lation may be enacted by next year at the 
latest. If we wait any longer, I doubt 
that we shall have the problem of the 
vanishing merchant marine. It shall al- 
ready have vanished. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 
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The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 104) 
to establish an advisory commission to 
study and report on the adequacy of the 
U.S. merchant marine fleet, introduced 
by Mr. Tower (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1967—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 267 


Mr. PEARSON submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (S. 1872) to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 268, 269, AND 270 


Mr. GRUENING submitted three 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to Senate bill 1872, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ments when submitted by Mr. GRUENING, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

AMENDMENT NO. 271 


Mr. MILLER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Senate 
bill 1872, supra, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 272 


Mr. MORSE submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Senate 
bill 1872, supra, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. MORSE, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

AMENDMENT NO. 273 


Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia) submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to Senate bill 1872, supra, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. MORSE, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 274 THROUGH 277 


Mr. MORSE submitted four amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 1872, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ments when submitted by Mr. MORSE, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1967 


AMENDMENT NO. 278 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], who is neces- 
sarily absent, I submit in his behalf, for 
appropriate reference, an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to H.R. 
12080, the Social Security Amendments 
of 1967, providing for restoration of in- 
come tax deducation for medical ex- 
penses of persons 65 years of age and 
over. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
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be permitted to read to the Senate the 
speech which was prepared by Senator 
Smatuers in conjunction with the in- 
troduction of the amendment to which 
IT have already alluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMATHERS READ BY 
SENATOR BYRD OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Mr. President, amendment 242 pro- 
posed to be offered by Senator Proury, 
to H.R. 4765 would retain for taxpayers 
65 or over the privilege of deducting 
from taxable income all medical and 
drug ‘expenses. As of this tax year, the 
allowances for those expenses of the 
elderly are scheduled to be cut back 
so that they will become deductible only 
to the extent that medical costs exceed 
3 percent of gross income and drug costs 
exceed 1 percent of such income. Senator 
Provry’s amendment seeks to keep the 
nonlimited deductibility which prevailed 
until this year. 

I welcome Senator Prouty’s entry into 
the “good fight.” I have battled since 
1965 to achieve the purpose now in- 
tended by the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont. At the beginning of this 
Congress, on January 11, I introduced 
S. 177, a bill designed to do precisely 
what Senator Provuty desires. However, 
heeding the lessons I have learned in at- 
tempting to secure acceptance of this 
proposal by the House of Representa- 
tives, it has been my purpose to wait 
and to offer S. 177 as an amendment to 
the strongest possible appropriate ve- 
hicle—which, in my opinion, will be the 
forthcoming social security bill—H.R. 
12080. 

The ‘reason that the medical and drug 
deduction was changed in 1965 at the in- 
sistence of the House was because of 
their contention that the new medicare 
program would relieve the elderly of a 
large portion of their medical expenses; 
thus, making preferential tax treatment 
no longer necessary. Based upon my 
years of service as chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Aging and as chair- 
man of its Subcommittee on Health. I 
know of the fallacies inherent in that 
argument made by the House. 

The medicare bill which came over 
from ‘the House in 1965 contained an 
amendment restricting the medical and 
drugs deductions of the aged. At that 
time, I called the attention of the Fi- 
nance Committee to the severe conse- 
quences which would result if the House 
amendment ‘became operative. The 
Finance Committee and the full Senate 
then voted to delete the House change. 
Unfortunately, as noted, the House was 
adamant in conference and the wisdom 
and foresight of the Senate on this point 
was not recognized—the House amend- 
ment was retained in the final bill. 

As the elderly became aware of this un- 
fortunate change, many started writing 
to me in protest. I.am sure most Sena- 
tors have received similar letters. I proph- 
esy that unless the nonlimited deduc- 
tion is retained, thousands upon thou- 
sands of letters will pour in, starting in 
January when income tax returns are 
being prepared for 1967. The spring of 
1968 is when millions of elderly tax- 
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payers—and ‘their families—will come to 
full realization of the drastic impact of 
an unwise change in the law. They will 
come to that realization unless we act 
positively this year. 

In 1966, I again called this situation 
to the attention of the Finance Commit- 
tee. An appropriate correcting amend- 
ment was added to the Foreign Investors 
Tax Act, and the Senate voted specifi- 
cally to approve it. Once again, the House 
failed to appreciate the wisdom of the 
Senate amendment. Arguments used at 
that time were that the amendment had 
not been the object of a formal hearing 
and that it could be best considered dur- 
ing a reappraisal of medicare because of 
what the House regarded as the inter- 
relationship between medicare and the 
out-of-pocket medical costs of the el- 
derly. There may be some validity to the 
latter point of view. Nonetheless, I think 
that during the course of Senate con- 
sideration of the social security bill which 
starts in the Finance Committee next 
week, we will be able to make a strong 
record of the need to continue the non- 
limited medical and drug deductions. 
Based upon past experience, we will defi- 
nitely need such a formal record if we 
are to prevail in conference with the 
House, and I propose to help develop it. 

For ‘all of these reasons, therefore, I 
think it would be wise for the Senator 
from Vermont to withdraw his amend- 
ment, and join with me in sponsoring 
the amendment to the social security bill 
which I now offer. 

I know I speak for the chairman of 
the Finance Committee as well as for 
myself when I say that this important 
matter will receive full and sympathetic 
consideration during the course of the 
forthcoming hearings:on the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1967. That is the 
proper bill for an amendment of this na- 
ture. ‘The present bill, if the Prouty 
amendment is attached, might very well 
be regarded as overloaded by the House 
and rejected in its entirety. Again, I urge 
withdrawal of ithe Prouty amendment at 
this time and ‘support of the amendment 
now proposed to the ‘social security bill, 
H.R. 12080 in the interest of securing 
ultimate House acceptance of our com- 
mon goal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will ‘be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred. 

The amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of my colleague the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] I ask unanimous consent 
that, at its next printing, the name of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon] 
be added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
2275) to amend the income limitation 
provisions applicable to veterans and 
widows of veterans receiving non-serv- 
ice-connected disability pensions under 
chapter 15 of title 38, United States 
Code. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 16, 1967, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 95. An act for the relief of Capt. Rey D. 
Baldwin; and 

S. 1111. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the San Felipe division, Central 
Valley project, California, and for other pur- 
poses. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS ON 
RIVERS AND HARBORS AND 
FLOOD CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Public 
Works, I give notice that the Subcom- 
mittee on Flood Control—Rivers and 
Harbors, has scheduled public hearings 
for 10 am. Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, September 19, 20, and 21, 
1967, respectively, in room 4200, New 
Senate Office Building. 

On these dates the subcommittee will 
receive testimony on favorable recom- 
mendations made by the chief of engi- 
neers on various navigation and flood 
control proposals. These investigations 
have been prepared and reported upon 
by the chief of engineers in accordance 
with various directives of the Congress. 

Testimony will be taken on all such 
proposals that are transmitted to the 
Congress by September 15, 1967. All 
favorable recommendations received 
from the Secretary of the Army after 
this date will be considered by the sub- 
committee early in the next session of 
Congress. 

I desire to make it clear to the mem- 
bership that the subcommittee has no 
imtention of reporting an omnibus rivers 
and harbors bill at this time. However, 
the proposed hearings next month will 
enable the committee to expedite the 
consideration of such legislation early in 
1968. 

All interested persons desiring to tes- 
tify on favorable reports received on or 
before September 15, 1967, may arrange 
to do so by contacting the committee, 
telephone 225-6176. 


POST SHOWS WHY TAX INCREASE 
WILL NOT DO ANTI-INFLATION JOB 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one of 
the most serious weaknesses of the ad- 
ministration’s request for a tax increase 
was brilliantly analyzed in an editorial in 
the Washington Post this morning. 

The administration's economic case is 
based on the contention that the econ- 
omy will grow too fast in the second half 
of this year without the proposed tax 
increase. The economic boom would be 
inflationary and drive interest rates sky 
high, according to administration wit- 
nesses before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

But as the Post points out, the tax in- 
crease is unlikely to have much if any 
effect this year, whether Congress gives 
the administration the effective dates it 
wants or not. 

I have argued for many weeks that 
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food prices and most of the prices of 
services are not sensitive to a tax in- 
crease. Further, most of the goods that 
might be price sensitive to a surge in 
demand can easily be produced in 
greatly increased quantity because our 
factories which are now operating at 
only 85 percent of capacity, can produce 
more without price pressure, and our 
manpower, which is working the short- 
est work week in 6 years, can be more 
fully employed with little additional 
pressure from labor shortages. 

Now the Post’s analysis adds a further 
argument that really buttons up the case 
against the tax increase as an anti-infla- 
tionary instrument this year. The Post 
points out that at best the tax increase 
would reduce consumer spending by $2 
billion in the final quarter of this year. 

But even this modest reduction in con- 
sumer spending from the tax increase is 
very unlikely, as the Post says: 

When taxes were reduced in the spring of 
1964, the initial response of consumers was 
a sharp increase in the savings rate, and sev- 
eral months elapsed before the impact of 
the tax cut was discernible. There is every 
reason to suppose that the imposition of the 
surcharge would elicit a similarly lagged 
response. The savings rate would fall as con- 
sumers attempted to maintain their cus- 
tomary levels of expenditure. 


So, Mr. President, the impact of the 
tax increase on inflation during the re- 
mainder of this year—the period when 
the boom is expected by the administra- 
tion to be its most virulent—will be vir- 
tually nil. 

As for the effect next year, the crystal 
ball is very cloudy indeed. 

The record of economic predictions in 
the short range—for 6 months or so— 
is reasonably good, but for a longer 
period—a year or more—it is, as the Bu- 
reau of Economic Research determined 
after a careful study, not at all good. 

This tax increase could be an adverse 
and pernicious factor in the economy in 
1968, when the economy might very well 
be stagnating and unemployment in- 
creasing. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the editorial en- 
titled “Timing the Surcharge,” published 
in today’s Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

TIMING THE SURCHARGE 

The interrogation of the Administration's 
economic policy spokesmen by the Ways and 
Means Committee clarified many aspects of 
the proposal to levy a 10 per cent income-tax 
surcharge. But the crucial question of fiscal 
timing remains unanswered. 

Chairman Gardner Ackley of the Council of 
Economic Advisers testified that without the 
surcharge the gross national product would 
rise between $29 and $35 billion in the sec- 
ond half of this year. He warned that if the 
pace of advance were at the upper end of 
that range, it “would give renewed momen- 
tum to the wage-price spiral and eliminate 
any hope for a return to price stability.” But 
when asked by Rep. John W. Byrnes what 
would happen if the surcharge were not 
levied, Mr. Ackley replied, somewhat diffi- 
dently, that the “difference would not be 
major with or without a tax increase.” 

Mr Ackley is right, but his reply raises the 
thorny issue of fiscal timing. Few knowledge- 
able observers now believe that the surcharge 
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will become effective on Oct. 1. Indeed, pru- 
dent gamblers would probably be inclined 
to put their money on a Jan. 1 date. And if 
the imposition of the surcharge is delayed 
by two or three months would it not then 
be too late to check the cumulative upsurge 
of demand prognosticated by the Admin- 
istration? 

The answer hinges on the speed with which 
a tax hike would become effective. Mr. Ack- 
ley suggested that a surcharge levied in Oc- 
tober would reduce consumers’ spending by 
a “couple of billion” in the last quarter of 
this year. But there is nothing in experience 
to support that view of rapid fiscal effective- 
ness, When taxes were reduced in the spring 
of 1964, the initial response of consumers 
was a sharp increase in the savings rate, and 
several months elapsed before the impact of 
the tax cut was discernible. There is every 
reason to suppose that the imposition of 
the surcharge would elicit a similarly lagged 
response. The savings rate would fall as con- 
sumers attempted to maintain their custom- 
ary levels of expenditure. And they would be 
aided in that endeavor by a rising volume 
of consumer credit if monetary policy should 
remain as expansive as it is now. 

If one could be as sure as a former official 
of the Johnson Administration that “there 
is nothing in the cards but expansion” from 
here on, the danger of a mistimed fiscal ac- 
tion—this one far more serious that the ill- 
fated suspension of the investment tax 
credit—might be small. But certitude is not 
a substitute for prescience, and prescience 
among economists is still a scarce 
commodity. 

Rather than gamble with fiscal mistiming, 
the Administration should suffer the em- 
barrassment of the large budgetary deficit 
and urge a far more moderate, but steady 
growth of bank reserves. Interest rates might 
then rise to somewhat higher levels than 
they would with the imposition of the sur- 
charge. But after-tax incomes would not be 
reduced in the face of rising prices, and the 
large budgetary deficit would serve as a brake 
on the expansion of ineffective Federal 
programs. 


WHY NOT LOOPHOLE PLUGGING 
INSTEAD OF TAX SURCHARGE? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Col- 
umnist Marquis Childs has written an 
extraordinarily perceptive and timely 
article on the availability of tax loop- 
holes as a source for raising the money 
which Congress has been asked to raise 
by a 10-percent surcharge. 

Mr. Childs refers frequently in his 
column to proposals by the distinguished 
Representative from Wisconsin, Henry 
Reuss, the principal proponent of plug- 
ging loopholes. It is well deserved recog- 
nition for Mr. Reuss’ fine crusade for this 
improvement in our tax structure, which 
could also go a long way toward solving 
our fiscal problem. 

Iask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recor at this point the article 
entitled “Fewer Loopholes or Tax Sur- 
charge?” written by Marquis Childs and 
printed in today’s Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEWER LOOPHOLES OR TAX SURCHARGE? 

(By Marquis Childs) 

The specter of a lobby of 60 million or 
more embattled taxpayers manning the bar- 
ricades against the Johnson 10 per cent sur- 
charge is being conjured up to haunt the 
White House. Liberal Democrats in the House 
with Henry Reuss of Wisconsin in the lead 
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are the conjurers. They are saying they will 
vote for the 10 per cent tax bite only if it is 
temporary and, far more important, condi- 
tional. The condition is that the Adminis- 
tration put forward and push hard a tax pro- 
gram closing the more notorious loopholes. 

One of the more conscientious members of 
the Joint Economie Committee, Reuss has 
put his proposed reforms before the Presi- 
dent in nine separate steps. Since they would 
cause many of Johnson’s best friends and 
allies, particularly in the oil-rich Southwest, 
pain and anguish the chances of their being 
embraced by the White House are close to 
zero. 

The number of taxpayers who would be hit 
by the reforms is a small fraction of the 100 
million who file returns. They would apply 
chiefiy to those in the bracket with gross ad- 
justed income of $20,000 a year or more. In 
1965 they were 2.2 per cent of the total— 
roughly 1,400,000. Hardest hit would be those 
in the $100,000 and above category—0.1 per 
cent, or 37,000 taxpayers. 

The loophole most often singled out is the 
27 per cent depletion allowance for oil and 
minerals. This is the bonanza the oil mil- 
lionaires are most fiercely attached to. 
Rather than abolishing it Reuss would ease 
the pain with a transitional cut to 15 per 
cent, bringing in $800,000,000. 

Closing another loophole would touch off 
even more anguished cries, since it benefits 
a larger number of taxpayers in the upper 
bracket. Under present law if a taxpayer 
dies his estate does not pay the 25 per cent 
capital gains on stocks accumulated over 
the years. For example, a taxpayer with 
$100,000 in securities representing a net gain 
of $40,000 would if he sold his stocks during 
his lifetime pay up to $10,000 in capital gains. 
His heirs would pay no tax. Closing that one 
would bring in $2.5 billion. 

One of the most-publicized loopholes lets 
a handful of taxpayers with incomes of over 
a million dollars a year get off with no tax 
at all. This is the provision that a taxpayer 
who has given for charitable and educational 
purposes more than the top allowance of 30 
per cent of income for eight of the preced- 
ing 10 years can take unlimited deductions. 
In 1964, 482 taxpayers made a million or more 
and of this number 19 paid no tax. The esti- 
mate for 1967 is that 24 million-dollar in- 
comes will get home free. 

All these matters are extremely complicat- 
ed and anyone who writes about them is 
guilty of oversimplification. The very rich 
have battalions of lawyers who devote their 
entire time to scouting a path through the 
incredible complexities of the tax law as it 
has grown up and thrown down roots like 
a giant banyan tree. 

One of Reuss’ proposals is simplicity itself. 
He would do away with the $100 which every 
taxpayer receiving dividends from securities 
can deduct automatically. Return to the 
treasury: $100,000,000. 

The Reuss list does not include, except in 
one minor aspect, what is the biggest out 
for those with enough income to take ad- 
vantage of it. The revenue from state and 
municipal bonds is exempt from Federal 
taxation. The theory is that only by issuing 
such tax-exempt bonds can the states and 
the cities get the money they so urgently 
need. 

Chairman Wright Patman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee would 
abolish this tax-exempt privilege in the fu- 
ture, thereby bringing in from $2 billion to 
$3 billion a year in Federal revenue. Reuss 
proposes to deny exemption to a new wrinkle 
in the tax-exempt field that is rapidly catch- 
ing on. It works as follows. Industry comes 
to a town or a county and guarantees the 
underwriting of a bond issue to build a 
new plant. Because the bond issue is tax- 
exempt the company gets its capital at a 
much lower rate than it would on the open 
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‘market. Reuss calls this state socialism 
loaded for private capital. 

He estimates that closing the loopholes 
would bring ‘in $4 billion the first year and 85 
‘billion to $6 billion thereafter, which is what 
‘the 10 per cent surcharge would produce. 
But it is all in the realm of theory. Despite 
the inequities built mto the tax structure 
and the corrosive cynicism they generate, 
the Treasury invariably answers that there is 
no time for reform, that Congress would 
never agree in any event or that it is just 
plain impossible to write it into law. 


UNITED STATES HAS NO CORNER 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS MARKET— 
CXXI 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, two 
major objections that have been raised 
to the ratification of the human rights 
conventions are first, that they are un- 
necessary since U.S. law sufficiently pro- 
vides for these rights for our citizens; 
and, second, that our signing the Con- 
ventions would make us vulnerable to 
irresponsible attacks by other nations. 
Neither of these objections is a valid 
one. 

As President Kennedy said in July of 
1963: 

United States law is, of course, already in 
conformity with these conventions, and rat- 
ification would not require any change in 
our domestic legislation. However, the fact 
that our Constitution already assures us of 
these rights does not entitle us to stand 
aloof from documents which project our 
own heritage on an international scale. The 
day-to-day unfolding of events makes it ever 
clearer that our own welfare is Interrrelated 
with the rights and freedoms assured the 
peoples of other nations. 

These conyentions deal with human 
rights which may not yet be secure in other 
countries; they have provided models for 
the drafters of constitutions and laws in 
newly independent nations; and they have 
infiuenced the policies of governments pre- 
paring to accede to them. Thus, they involve 
current problems in many countries. 

They will stand as a sharp reminder of 
world opinion to all who may seek to violate 
the human rights they define. They also 
serve as a continuous commitment to respect 
these rights. There is no society so advanced 
that it no longer needs periodic recommit- 
ment to human rights. 

The United States cannot afford to re- 
nounce responsibility for support of the very 
fundamentals which distinguish our concept 
of government from all forms of tyranny. 
Accordingly, I desire, with ‘the constitutional 
consent of the Senate, to ratify these Con- 
ventions for the United States of America. 


Furthermore, our signing the treaties 
could help to establish a standard to 
which other nations could aspire and 
could call attention to consistent viola- 
tions of convention principles by other 
parties. It is true that the United States 
would be subject to examination by the 
signatories, but as the New York City 
Bar Association’s Committee on Inter- 
national Law pointed out: 

This would not be an entirely new devel- 
opment, however, as the United States is 
hardly free from all such scrutiny at the 
present time. While an inquiry could con- 
ceivably be initiated under the treaties for 
propaganda purposes in a given case, such 
‘an occurrence is unlikely to be troublesome 
since United States practice as set by this 
country’s domestic laws already meets stand- 
ards far higher than the ones which the 
‘treaties establish. 
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The human rights conventions, then, 
«cannot but be regarded as desirable from 
the point of view of this Nation. We have 
told the world for many years now that 
we are willing to fight to maintain cer- 
tain basic individual rights. It is time 
we declared that we have no corner on 
‘the human rights market. We are speak- 
ing of inalienable, human rights, not 
American rights; let us say so now. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL AVIATION DAY TO RE- 
CEIVE SPECIAL OBSERVANCE AT 
DULLES INTERNATIONAL AIR- 
PORT ON SATURDAY, AUGUST 
19—CONGRESS CREATED ACT 30 
YEARS AGO 
Mr. RANDOLPH. I am gratified to in- 

form Senators and Members of the 

House of Representatives of the celebra- 

tion of National Aviation Day at Dulles 

International Airport next Saturday, 

August 19, 1967. 

Congress created the day in 1937 to 
commemorate the pioneering efforts of 
the Wright brothers and their contribu- 
tions to the field of American aviation. 
August 19 is the birthday of Orville 
Wright. 

When Congress established National 
Aviation Day, it was my privilege to have 
cosponsored the act with then-Senator 
CLAUDE PEPPER, of Florida, now a Mem- 
ber of the House. 

At Dulles on Saturday, the public will 
see the most modern commercial trans- 
ports and cargo aircraft in use by air- 
lines in the United States, Canada, and 
Germany, as well as some historical rel- 
ics. Military aviation will be represented 
by the world-renowned Air Force acro- 
batic team, the Thunderbirds. Other 
events include a parachute jump by the 
U.S. Army’s precision team, the Golden 
Knights, from Fort Bragg, N.C. 

Honorary members of the observance 
committee include Senators Harry F. 
Byrd and WILLIAM B. Spor, of Virginia; 
Representatives WILLIAM L. Scorr and 
JOEL T. BROYHILL, of Virginia, Senator 
Norris Corton, of New Hampshire; Rep- 
resentative HARLEY O. Sraccers, of West 
Virginia, and myself. 

George E. Thomas is chairman of the 
National Aviation Day working commit- 
tee, and the event is being sponsored by 
the National Aviation Club, whose presi- 
dent is A. G. Hardy. 

The static display will open at 10 a.m. 
and the airshow will begin at 1:25 p.m, 
and continue until 4:25 p.m. 


CERTAIN CLERGY MUST SHARE 
BLAME 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
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the August 10, 1967, Wheeling, W. Va., 
News-Register, entitled “Certain Clergy 
Must Share Blame.” 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


CERTAIN CLERGY Must SHARE BLAME 


One of the most disturbing aspects of the 
civil strife which has beset our country in 
recent times has been the misguided and 
shameful behavior of certain men of the 
cloth in lending encouragement to the agi- 
tators and troublemakers. 

Ironically some of our houses of worship 
where we should be hearing the call for all 
peoples to show respect for law and order 
have opened their doors to those who preach 
hate and lawlessness, It is a disgraceful sit- 
uation, 

Recently the St. Stephen and the Incarna- 
tion Episcopal Church in Northwest Wash- 
ington was the scene of one of the most in- 
flammatory and hate-mongering speeches we 
ever have read. Rap Brown, a notorious rab- 
blerouser, was allowed to mount the pulpit 
there and urge murder and hatred and the 
‘destruction of a capital city. 

Imagine a man getting up In a church pul- 
pit and stating, “I say there should be more 
shooting than looting, so if you loot, loot a 
gun store. You've got to decide for yourself if 
vou kill your enemy because that is an indi- 
vidual decision. But the white man is your 
enemy. You got to destroy your enemy.” 

That isn't all Rap Brown said in the Epis- 
copal Church in Northwest Washington, He 
went on ranting, “If you give me a gun and 
tell me to shoot my enemy, I might shoot 
Lady Bird.“ 

We are in a sad way in this country when 
our houses of worship become places where 
bloodthirsty men are permitted to call for 
killing and open rebellion, 

For some time now it has been fashionable 
for clergymen to get in the front lines of the 
so-called civil rights movement. While they 
may have been well intentioned, some of 
their activities are open to question. Rather 
than help the cause of the Negro their words 
and actions have encouraged the agitators 
and activists. The demonstrations which 
many ministers in earlier were 
the forerunner of the violent riots which 
have shaken many of the Nation’s cities. 

We are well aware of the trend towards a 
deepening involvement of religious bodies 
in the social problems of our day. Churches 
are bursting open as clerics and formerly 
withdrawn laymen alike seek ways of doing 
good. But this movement can become dis- 
astrous to the country and the churches as 
well if we are not careful. We must not allow 
our houses of God to become centers of 
hatred and the breeding grounds of violence. 

Some of our clergymen have been fond of 
preaching the idea of “direct action.” The 
early sit-ins and freedom rides in which many 
ministers participated soon gave rise to the 
student protest movement and in more re- 
cent times to large-scale rioting. There are 
many legitimate objections to direct action 
tactics—the first one being simply that no 
minority can long get away with declaring it- 
self, in effect, the majority. As for the right to 
violate “unjust” laws there is the problem 
of differentiating between a tolerated un- 
lawful sitdown or sit-in and the unrecognized 
right to put the torch to an entire com- 
munity. We must be aware that when one 
group assumes the right to judge which laws 
should be obeyed, other groups with dif- 
ferent and less praiseworthy aims will claim 
the same privilege. 

The machinery of democracy may have 
its occasional breakdowns but anarchy is 
not the answer. Many competent observers 
believe that the riots of the past two sum- 
mers would not have happened if the preach- 
ments of many so-called leaders, including 
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men of the cloth, had not conditioned a small 
minority of irresponsible citizens to the idea 
of direct action and flagrant disobedience of 
the law. If we continue to tolerate these con- 
ditions and have them encouraged by clergy- 
men what hope is there for morals or rules 
in the future? In the past we needed ethics, 
morals, codes of conduct and stern rules in 
order to survive. There has been no evidence 
produced that indicates we can abandon 
these things in the days ahead. Rather our 
society is in danger of total collapse if we 
decide we do not need law and order. Recall 
the words of Abraham Lincoln who said, “‘Let 
reverence of the law. . . become the political 
religion of the nation.” 


RESIGNATION OF J. WAYNE 
FREDERICKS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the resigna- 
tion of J. Wayne Fredericks as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs 
removes from Government service one of 
the most brilliant and discerning advis- 
ers on that complex and explosive conti- 
nent. 

During the 6% years Mr. Fredericks 
has served in this position—about one- 
fourth of the time as Acting Secretary— 
he has shown himself to be singularly 
sensitive to the problems and aspirations 
of the newly independent black African 
nations, and he enjoys the confidence 
and friendship of most of their leaders. 
He is also one of the best-informed men 
in the country on the rebel regime in 
Rhodesia, on the efforts to perpetuate 
white minority rule in South Africa, and 
on the delicate issues involved in the 
South-West Africa dispute, His briefcase 
will be hard to replace. 

Mr. Fredericks’ own description of his 
job—to serve quietly with Soapy Wil- 
liams and Joe Palmer—is a measure of 
the man himself. He has worked selfless- 
ly, but with iron will. My first contact 
came with him shortly after I returned 
from a Senate study mission to Africa 
late in 1960, Mr. Fredericks was a 1961 
Kennedy appointment to the State De- 
partment, and in the months after I re- 
turned from Africa, I found there was no 
sounder source of information on con- 
tinuing developments there than Wayne 
Fredericks, My admiration for him grew 
as I served with him at England’s Ditch- 
ley Foundation conferences on Africa, 
and at Anglo-American parliamentary 
meetings on African problems. In every 
instance, his expertise contributed vastly 
to the depth and breadth of our discus- 
sions. 

I found that he is one of the few Amer- 
icans who are truly able to see Africa 
through African eyes, that he has a spe- 
cial feel for their desperate need for eco- 
nomic, technical, and educational assist- 
ance, and their desire to convert their 
traditional societies into 20th century 
states, in as sound and swift a way as 
possible. 

I can well understand the extent to 
which his counsel has been valuable in 
the Department of State—the extent to 
which he has helped give depth to the 
American view of Africa, so that we could 
initiate rather than react to African 
policy, and make broad judgments when 
broad judgments have been necessary. 

Wayne Fredericks’ contribution to 
African-American relations was put into 
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words in the citation for the Distin- 
guished Service Award he was given by 
Secretary of State Rusk on July 27, 1967: 

As Deputy Assistant Secretary for African 
Affairs from May 1961 to August 1967, he 
has played a vital role in the formulation and 
implementation of United States policy to- 
ward the continent. 

Representing the highest principles for 
which this country stands, Wayne Fredericks 
has worked unremittingly to support human 
dignity, national advancement, and con- 
tinental cooperation within Africa, and to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship and mu- 
tual interest between the United States and 
Africa. 


Because Mr. Fredericks has been so 
intimately associated with our African 
relations for so long, many people are 
apt to think of him only in his African 
guise. But actually, he has had four ca- 
reers—industrial, military, foundation, 
and Government. 

His first-hand experience with Africa 
dates from 1948, when he served for sev- 
eral years in a managerial capacity for 
the overseas operation division of the 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. While 
with this company he made sur- 
vey tours in West Central and East 
Africa, as well as in other parts of the 
world. He left the Kellogg Co., to join 
the Ford Foundation, where he served 
as associate director of the overseas de- 
velopment program. He has lived and 
worked in Africa on several different as- 
signments in his life. 

During World War II, he served for 
5 years as a B-17 pilot and operations 
officer with the 8th Air Force in Europe 
and as an analyst with the strategic 
bombing survey in both Germany and 
Japan. At the end of the war he held the 
rank of lieutenant colonel, a rank he still 
holds in the Air Force Reserve. The dec- 
orations he received include the Legion 
of Merit, Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Order of the British Empire, and Croix 
de Guerre. 

He now returns to the Ford Founda- 
tion, where he will be adviser for the 
foundation’s $50 million a year interna- 
tional programs. 

I am sure he will not abandon his ef- 
forts to help—in a private role—to build 
truly free and independent nations in 
Africa, He has the trust and respect of 
the African people, and I am confident 
that he will not forget them. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield. 

Mr. HART. The eloquent tribute paid 
Wayne Fredericks by the distinguished 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] is de- 
served and timely. I am grateful to Sen- 
ator Moss for putting it in the RECORD. 

For more than 15 years I have known 
Wayne Fredericks, have benefited from 
m counsel, and have enjoyed his friend- 
ship. 

I hope that his departure from official 
Washington will not change either the 
availability of his counsel or the warmth 
of his friendship. Along with many of 
us, I need and hope for both. 

With Senator Moss, let me record my 
thanks and the gratitude of the people of 
the country, indeed, the gratitude of all 
peoples who seek justice and peace in 
the world, to Wayne Fredericks. 
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THE WAR AT HOME 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, more and 
more Americans and their leaders are 
coming to a sharp realization that the 
war at home, the war against poverty, 
the war against slums, hunger and Mit- 
eracy, cannot be sacrificed for the war 
in Vietnam. It is very doubtful, in fact, 
whether we can win a victory 9,000 miles 
away while suffering defeat here at home. 

Outstanding American leaders have 
called for immediate Federal action to 
implement the Marshall plan for im- 
poverished Americans proposed by Vice 
President HUBERT HUMPHREY. Prominent 
among these is Milton J. Shapp, chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania Democratic 
Study Group, who recently called upon 
the entire Pennsylvania congressional 
delegation to give firm support to con- 
tinuation of the war on poverty. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record Mr. 
Shapp’s perceptive and inspiring 
statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

It would be tragic to end the effort repre- 
sented by the War on Poverty because of ex- 
plosions arising from the tensions of segre- 
gation and slum life. It makes no sense to 
punish millions of our most defenseless citi- 
zens because of the words of agitators with 
racial axes to grind. 

The nation can well afford the domestic 
Marshall Plan proposed by the Vice Presi- 
dent. Continued denial of jobs, decent hous- 
ing, quality education and hope to the urban 
and rural poor is the most expensive course 
this Nation can pursue. 

The War on Poverty has assumed symbolic 
proportions of tremendous magnitudes to the 
poor. Should this War be terminated, crip- 
pled or shunted aside in the name of victory 
in Southeast Asia, we may well lose the even 
more important battle at home. It would be 
folly indeed to spend billions to win the war 
in Viet Nam and then not to provide funds 
to win the war in our cities. 

The Pennsylvania Congressional delegation 
knows full well the extent of poverty in this 
Commonwealth. It has a responsibility to the 
poor and the victims of segregated slum life 
to stand up and be counted on this issue 
which today rises above partisan politics. 

After the War on Poverty is provided with 
its full appropriation for the coming year, 
the domestic Marshall Plan called for by 
Vice President Humphrey must be immedi- 
ately blueprinted with legislation and pro- 
vided with whatever federal appropriations 
are required to get it under way. This—not 
repression—must be democratic America’s 
answer to those who preach race hatred and 
Negro apartheid. 

A domestic Marshall Plan will mean jobs 
for those now passed by in our afiluent 
America. It will mean added wealth, better 
education, reduction of racial tensions and a 
better future for all Americans. It is a pro- 
gram that offers a far more permanent solu- 
tion than billy clubs, riot troops, tear gas or 
even expensive one-shot crash programs (as 
important as they are) designed to “cool it” 
during repeated long, hot summers, 


INDIANA BROADCASTERS SUPPORT 
REPEAL OF SECTION 315 OF COM- 
MUNICATIONS ACT 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, my bill 
(S. 2128) would repeal section 315 of 
the Communications Act, thus leaving 
to the communications industry the re- 
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sponsibility for operating fairly as to 

‘ov! time for candidates for public 
office. The difficulties of the “equal time” 
provisions of the section would thus be 
avoided, while the stations would still 
operate—on their own responsibility— 
within the framework of the “fairness 
doctrine.” 

How to deal with the “equal time” 
question is one which has been repeat- 
edly before us. This year the Commerce 
Committee will take up the matter in 
executive session on August 23. 

I have recently received a letter from 
the president of the Indiana Broadcast- 
ers Association, stating that the organi- 
zation has formally gone on record, by 
action of its board of directors, in sup- 
port of S. 2128. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDIANA BROADCASTERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
July 28, 1967. 

Hon, R. VANCE HARTKE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Vance: The Board of Directors of the 
Indiana Broadcasters Association in meeting 
held on July 26 went on record in total 
support of your bill that would repeal Sec- 
tion 315 of the Communications Act of 
1934. In addition, the Board directed me to 
express to you the sincere appreciation of 
the broadcasters of Indiana for your efforts 
to help solve what we feel is one of the 
thorniest problems in broadcasting today. 

We certainly commend you for the strong 
statements made in behalf of the broadcast 
industry at the time of the introduction 
of your bill, and we sincerely appreciate 
your confidence in the men and women in 
the broadcast industry. 

Please call upon us if there is anything 
further that we might do to assist you in 
this project. In the meantime we thank 
you for your continued interest in the wel- 
fare of broadcasters, not only in Indiana 
but throughout the land. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Very truly yours, 
EUGENE W. STRACK, 
President. 


MISS AMERICAN TEENAGER 
CONTEST 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, New Jersey 
has the honor to host the eighth annual 
Miss American Teenager Contest on 
Friday, September 8, 1967. This pageant 
at Palisades Park seeks to honor the 
American teenage girl in her various 
roles in American life. The contest is en- 
dorsed and supported by numerous busi- 
ness concerns and charitable organiza- 
tions, and serves to focus attention on 
the vigorous, attractive, energetic, and 
purposeful image of the American teen- 
age girl. 

The proclamation of the Governor of 
New Jersey declaring the week of Sep- 
tember 3 as Miss American Teenager 
Week,” is as follows: 

Whereas, citizens of our great state of New 
Jersey extend their warm hospitality and 
gladly welcome “Miss American Teen-Ager” 
finalists between the ages of 13 through 17 
from all parts of the United States of Amer- 
ica for the nationwide 8th annual “Miss 
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American Teen-Ager” pageant at Palisades 
Amusement Park, N.J. and 

Whereas, “Miss American Teen-Ager“ will 
be selected at Palisades Amusement Park, N.J. 
on Friday, September 8th, 1967 on the basis 
of outstanding beauty, poise, personality, 
good grooming, scholastic achievement, com- 
munity service and leadership, and 

Whereas the nationwide “Miss American 
Teen-Ager"’ contest was founded at Palisades 
Amusement Park, N.J. to honor the American 
teen-age girl of every race, color and creed 
and the role she plays in her community 
which includes her family, her home, her 
church, her synagogue and in community 
organizations, and 

Whereas the “Miss American Teen-Ager” 
contest is dedicated to the advancement of 
human dignity, the furtherance of interna- 
tional good will, to support research for the 
cure and prevention of the many diseases 
that plague mankind, to supporting and up- 
holding the Constitution of the United States 
of America and to the advancement of 
Americanism, to helping underprivileged 
children, to advancing brotherhood and 
understanding among all people and to en- 
couraging teen-agers to grow and develop 
into fine American citizens who will be the 
future leaders of our nation and 

Whereas this spectacular Miss American 
Teen-Ager“ pageant has been designed to 
stimulate and encourage good grooming, 
educational and community service activi- 
ties among the youth of our nation, and 

Whereas the commerce and industry of 
Bergen County and the State of New Jersey 
will greatly benefit from the “Miss American 
Teen-Ager“ pageant originating therefrom, 

Now, therefore, I, Richard Hughes, Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, do hereby commend the 
“Miss American Teen-Ager” contest and 
pageant at Palisades Amusement Park, N.J. 
for its efforts to enrich our lives and de- 
veloping better understanding among people 
and a respect for the dignity of all people, 
regardless of race, color and creed; and pro- 
claim the week of September 3rd, 1967, as 
“Miss American Teen-Ager Week” and urge 
all citizens to participate and honor the na- 
tion’s outstanding teen-age girls who will be 
guests of our state at Palisades Amusement 
Park, N.J. for the 8th annual televised na- 
tionwide pageant. 

RICHARD HUGHES. 


EXTENSION OF RURAL MAIL 
DELIVERY SERVICE 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, we often 
hear about the importance of good mail 
delivery service to the business com- 
munity of the Nation. There can be no 
question that efficient postal service is 
essential to continued economic health 
and expansion. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the postal service still is the personal 
communication network of every private 
citizen. And despite the great strides 
made over the years in communication 
technology, many of our citizens con- 
tinue to rely heavily on the mail to obtain 
goods and arrange for important services 
as well as to maintain contact with their 
friends and relatives. This is especially 
true in rural areas where people do not 
have ready access to commercial centers. 

Postmaster General O’Brien and the 
administration have recognized this fact 
of rural life by extending mail delivery 
service to areas with an average popula- 
tion density of 142 families per mile. 
Post Office regulations formerly required 
two families per mile to qualify for de- 
livery of mail. 
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I commend the Postmaster General for 
taking this step to improve the quality 
of public services in rural areas, after the 
legitimate needs of our citizens had been 
called to his attention. 

Despite the tremendous growth in ur- 
ban population, there remains a great 
demand and need for rural mail delivery 
service. Today rural mail carriers serve 
10 million American families, or more 
than 35 million individuals. 

Postmaster General O’Brien selected 
the convention of the National Rural 
Letter Carriers Association as the occa- 
sion to announce the extension of rural 
delivery. He could not have chosen a 
more appropriate forum. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of Postmas- 
ter General O’Brien’s address to the 
rural carriers be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 
F. O'BRIEN AT THE CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL RURAL LETTER CARRIERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION, SHERATON-CLEVELAND HOTEL, CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO, AuGuUST 9, 1967 
I am delighted to join with you again for 

your annual convention and to bring you the 

personal greetings of President Lyndon B. 

Johnson. I want you to know that I still 

remember how well I was received last year 

in New Orleans, and I much appreciate your 
courtesy and thoughtfulness. 

And I want particularly to extend my 
thanks to your leadership, for whom we all 
have high regard in Washington and 
throughout the postal service, my friends 
Carey Hilliard, Herb Alfrey, and, of course, 
Jack Emeigh who makes sure your needs are 
well known in Washington, and who is now 
taking another challenging assignment in 
your Association. 

One of the many problems facing me, and 
which faces all Postmasters General, is com- 
mon to every large organization. The problem 
is internal communication. Naturally, I re- 
ceive reports on field activities. But paper is 
sometimes as much of a barrier as it is a 
means to understanding. Certainly, my deep 
interest in your problems and your achieve- 
ments cannot be satisfied with dry statistics. 
Recently, in order to secure the flavor of rural 
mail service, I sent one of my staff members 
out to spend a day on a rural route—one in 
Clinton County, Ohio. 

I asked him on his return, “What do these 
rural carriers really do?“ Well,“ he said, 
“they spend 60 per cent of their time de- 
livering the mail, 20 per cent of their time 
counting migratory birds, 18 per cent of their 
time taking crop surveys, 35 per cent of their 
time picking up the mail, 4 per cent of their 
time stuck in the mud or sunk in snowdrifts, 
12 per cent of their time talking about the 
weather, 3.78 per cent of their time giving 
candy to children on the route, and 16 per 
cent casing the mail.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said. “That adds up to 
169 per cent. How do you account for that?” 

His answer—“I guess they must work 
pretty hard.” 

And so you do. 

The report I received on your work made 
me feel closer to you, your needs, and the 
importance of rural service. I now appre- 
ciate more than ever the close personal re- 
lationship of the rural carrier to the patron, 
and the significance of your place in rural 
community life. In fact, the report was so 
well done that it will be the subject of an 
article to appear in the next issue of our 
new magazine for postal employees—POST- 
AL LIFE. It’s your story. Look for it. 

This evening I have an announcement for 
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you that expresses my view of your im- 
portance to effective postal operation. This 
ent will not only be of interest 
to you, but also to American families 
throughout our land. For I have ordered im- 
mediate nationwide extension of rural de- 
livery service to less densely populated areas 
of the country. Heretofore, the national re- 
quirement for establishment or extension of 
rural routes was an average population 
density of two families a mile. From now 
on, the requirement will be one and one- 
half families per mile. No longer will Amer- 
icans living in areas where there are less 
than two families per mile be required to go 
to post offices to pick up their mail. 

When I responded to President Johnson’s 
request in 1965 and moved up Pennsylvania 
Avenue from the White House, I promised 
him that I would have one goal: superla- 
tive mail service. I think this announcement 
is another step in that direction. 

The desire to advance mail service is also 
why I announced last April that a close 
study of the problems of the postal service 
had brought me to the conclusion that we 
should become a government corporation. 
Among other changes, this corporation 
would abolish my job. 

In view of some of the comments I have 
heard since then, I want to assure every 
one of you that my job would be the only 
job abolished. 

My proposal, along with other ideas, is 
now being studied by one of the finest com- 
missions ever appointed by any President. 
No matter what conclusion the Commission 
may reach, I know that President Johnson 
is rock solid on one principle—that no postal 
employee will lose any rights, be deprived 
of any benefits, face any reduction in pay 
or allowances, as the result of any reorgani- 
zation of the postal service. 

In reviewing my proposal, some commen- 
tators have also Overlooked the word “gov- 
ernment” and have somehow analyzed it as 
advocating the turning over of the postal 
service to private enterprise. 

I want to make it clear that I am not ad- 
vocating breaking up a vital public service 
and turning it into a commercial enterprise. 

I have nothing against profits. 

In fact, I am fully convinced that the 
postal service is already returning an enor- 
mous profit to the people of the United 
States. 

Your local police department or fire de- 
partment certainly doesn’t yield a profit at 
the end of the year—but it would be un- 
bearably costly for a community to lack 
police and fire service. Hospitals are not 
known for being a profitable investment— 
except in the sense of saving human lives 
through treatment and extending lives 
through research. 

My friend Orville Freeman, Secretary of 
Agriculture, has a budget of some $6 billion 
this year. At the end of the year there will be 
no profit from the operations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—except the most pro- 
ductive agricultural system in the world, ex- 
cept tens of millions throughout the world 
saved from starvation. 

Similarly, it is almost impossible to put a 
dollar figure on the benefit derived from the 
operation of a fast, efficient nation-wide 
postal service. 

There is no dollar amount that can be 
placed on a mail system that guards the pri- 
vacy of communication, and this ranks high 
on our list of American free institutions. 

We secure all these benefits from our postal 
service and, at the same time, we return over 
$5 billion to the U.S. Treasury. 

That is a record we can be proud of. 

A non-governmental postal service, inter- 
ested only in short term private, and not 
social profit, would be forced to examine 
some postal services very closely. Among such 
services would undoubtedly be our rural 
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operations. They are invaluable to those 
millions of Americans who live in rural areas. 
They yield a profit to the nation as a whole. 
But a private postal service might dispense 
with them, or charge exorbitant rates. That 
is one basic reason why I have not, and will 
never, advocate turning over the great na- 
tional resource of our Post Office Department 
to private hands. That is why my proposal 
clearly calls for continuing government man- 
agement and ownership of the postal service. 

My friends, right now your postal service 
is going through its most extensive and in- 
tensive period of examination and change. 

That examination, the changes already af- 
fected and those to come, will produce new 
means of moving the mail. The means may be 
new, but the goal remains today what it has 
always been. The goal remains that described 
by President Lyndon B. Johnson when he aa 
ministered the oath of office to me 
keep Americans in touch with each cues 
and to keep them in communication with 
the world.” 

This is a proud goal, and I know you must 
take great satisfaction in the important role 
you play in its achievement. 

I know you as individuals and as an or- 
ganization are devoted to the goal of super- 
lative mail service. But I know too that your 
commitment to the general welfare goes 
beyond your profession. Recently another 
aspect of your activities has come to my at- 
tention. 

As you may know, our late President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, despite the unrelenting 
pressure of enormously complicated domes- 
tic and internal problems, still somehow had 
time for an often neglected problem—the 
tragic affliction of mental retardation that 
strikes so many children. I know he would 
have been pleased to see the outstanding 
work being done by your Ladies’ Auxiliary 
in this area. Under the leadership of Mrs. 
Leonard Szatkowski, you have demonstrated 
an unusual ability to combine effectiveness 
and compassion. Certainly, I think everyone 
here tonight should applaud the work being 
done by your Ladies. When thinking of those 
who voluntarily labor for retarded children, 
I cannot help recalling the words of Christ 
in the Book of Matthew, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Yes, my friends, your organization and its 
auxiliary have shown by deed and word that 
you clearly understand that as citizens and 
as a major organization you have responsi- 
bilities that transcend your daily affairs. 

And I know too that you see your respon- 
sibilities to your fellow Americans embrace 
the larger community, reach out past local 
problems to the pressing issues of national 
concern. 

That is why, though you live in rural 
areas, I am sure you see that problems affect- 
ing our cities cannot be isolated, and con- 
vulsions in our urban life can affect all of 
us. So today, I want to ask you to think 
about the President's message on racial 
strife in our cities and to consider conveying 
to your local communities what the Presi- 
dent is seeking to do in this area. 

In announcing to the nation the creation 
of a special Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders charged with looking into every 
aspect of the acts of violence that have 
turned some of our cities into flaming bat- 
tlefields, President Johnson made it clear 
that the first priority is to uphold law and 
order, that there will be no reward for crime, 
no excuse for the criminal. But he has told 
us, “It would compound the 8 
if we should settle for order that is imposed 
by the muzzle of the gun.” 

These fires of hate feed on certain combus- 
tibles. Those combustibles must be discov- 
ered and removed. This is what the President 
has endeavored to do by the greatest effort 
in our history aimed at the real enemies of 
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order and of democracy, the enemies known 
as ignorance, discrimination, slums, poverty, 
disease, unemployment. We are all angry at 
what has taken place on the streets of our 
cities. But anger cannot build. Action builds, 
And, the President has told us, this. . is a 
time for action: starting with legislative 
action to improve the life in our cities.” Laws 
to curb violence are important. Actions to 
remove the source of violence are basic. Both 
are necessary. That is the President’s policy— 
a policy of unrelenting firmness toward the 
lawbreaker, a policy of unremitting efforts to 
strike at the roots of lawlessness. This is our 
policy, and I believe it vital that you know it, 
and that you convey it to your local commu- 
nities. 

In Vietnam, on an international scale, we 
see a restrained policy at work: to crush 
violence, but to work for cooperation. And 
as the cost of violence is brought home to 
those who make themselves our adversaries 
in Vietnam, I think each day we move closer 
to a time of cooperation and peace. 

To a large degree, the problem facing us 
in Vietnam is one of education—to convince 
a stubborn enemy that we have no other aim 
than peace, that we have no designs upon 
their land. We want no bases, we do not seek 
to make their institutions carbon copies of 
our own, Perhaps most amazing of all to the 
North Vietnamese, who have seen their land 
ravaged and exploited by foreign imperial- 
ism in the past—we have pledged ourselves 
to join with the Vietnamese people, from 
both north and south, as well as peaceful 
neighboring estates, in a gigantic work of 
reclamation and power development. That 
we will reach out our hands to help others, 
even those who have fought so savagely 
against us, is very difficult for these people 
to believe. They have seen the heavy heel 
of European exploitation. They cannot be- 
lieve we are different. To date we have not 
been able to change their views. But, I am 
convinced, and I know the President is con- 
vinced, that the day will come when Vietnam 
will become a monument to cooperation be- 
tween races and men of different political 
faiths. What is now an open wound will heal, 
if we have the patience, if we show ourselves 
equal to the task. 

My friends, every day you travel routes 
across our land and see evidence that we 
Americans are, above all, builders and doers, 
I know that history will record the violence 
in our cities, the agony of Vietnam, as but a 
short pause in the forward march of Amer- 
ica's mission of creating a better life for its 
people and for opening up possibilities of a 
better life for people everywhere. 

Some day you will turn to your children 
and say proudly, We saw these problems. 
We were not discouraged. We did not weaken 
or seek simpleminded but dangerous solu- 
tions. And—with reason—we prevailed.” 

This is our land. Its greatness is only a 
herald reminding us, as it did the pioneer, 
that the best is yet to be. 


THE WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion’s newspapers, in recent days, have 
been reporting a postscript to the chapter 
of bloodshed and destruction written in 
nearly 30 American cities this summer. 

The postscript is a happy one; or more 
exactly it strikes a note of optimism and 
promise. 

The Census Bureau early this week re- 
ported a sharp drop in the number of im- 
poverished Americans since 1959. A total 
of 39,000,000 Americans had poverty in- 
comes in 1959. That number has now de- 
clined to 30,000,000 in 1966, a decrease 
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from 22 to 15 percent of the population, 
the Census Bureau found. 

The study also discovered that in the 
same period there was a decrease in the 
number of improvished white persons 
from 28,000,000 to 20 million, a reduction 
from 18 to 12 percent for all white 
citizens. 

But while we can find optimism and 
promise in this Census Bureau report 
there is also a strong word of caution and 
concern for us. The report implicitly 
draws a picture of how long a road we 
yet have to travel, how much work re- 
mains to be done. 

The decline of impoverishment has 
been far more rapid for white Americans 
than for Negro citizens. Poverty-stricken 
nonwhites decreased from 11,000,000 in 
1959 to 10,000,000 last year. This was a 
drop from 55 to 41 percent of the non- 
white population. 

Obviously, Mr. President, the war on 
poverty has, in effect, only fired its open- 
ing gun. The big battles, the crucial cam- 
paigns, to wipe out penury, hunger, mal- 
nutrition, slums and illiteracy still lie 
ahead of us. 


ROCKEFELLER LETTER 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a letter 
written to New York Goy. Nelson Rocke- 
feller by his mother some years ago has a 
timely and inspirational message for all 
Americans troubled by the recent events 
of racial conflict in this country. The 
letter formed the basis for a column writ- 
ten by Bob Considine and carried in 
yesterday’s Philadelphia Inquirer. I think 
all Members of the Senate will find some- 
thing worthwhile in the column “Mrs. 
Rockefeller’s Letter to Her Sons,” and I 
ask that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MRS. ROCKEFELLER’S LETTER TO HER SONS 

(By Bob Considine) 

New Yorx.—Wrote a note to Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller recently asking for the text of a 
letter his mother sent to him and his broth- 
ers when they were schoolboys. He responded 
with this: 

“I agree with you that Mother’s letter is a 
wonderful one and am delighted to send 
along the copy you requested. The sentiments 
she have always been an inspira- 
tion to me and it is gratifying to know that 
her letter continues to evoke such a warm 
response in those who read it today.” 

The letter: 

“Dear JOHN, NELSON, AND LAURENCE: For & 
long time I have had very much on my mind 
and heart a certain subject. I meant to bring 
it up at prayers and then later have it for a 
question to be discussed at a family council; 
but the right time, because of your father’s 

has never seemed to come. 

“Out of my experience and observation has 
grown the earnest conviction that one of the 
greatest causes of evil in the world is race 
hatred or race prejudice; in other words, the 
feeling of dislike that a person or a nation 
has against another person or nation without 
just cause; an unreasoning aversion is an- 
other way to express it. 

“The two peoples of race who suffer the 
most from this treatment are the Jews and 
the Negroes; but some people ‘hate’ the 
Italians, who in turn hate the Yugoslavs, who 
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hate the Austrians, who hate the Czechoslo- 
vaks, and so it goes endlessly. 

“You boys are still young. No group of peo- 
ple has ever done you a personal injury; 
you have no inherited dislikes. I want to 
make an appeal to your sense of fair play 
and to beseech you to begin your lives as 
young men by giving the other fellow, be he 
Jew or Negro or of whatever race, a fair 
chance and a square deal. 

“It is to the disgrace of America that hor- 
rible lynchings and race riots frequently oc- 
cur in our midst. The social ostracism of the 
Jew is less brutal, and yet it often causes 
cruel injustice and must engender in the 
Jews a smoldering fire of resentment. 

“Put yourselves in the place of an honest, 
poor man who happens to belong to one of 
the so-called ‘despised’ races. Think of hav- 
ing no friendly hand held out to you, no 
kindly look, no pleasant, encouraging word 
spoken to you. 

“What I would like you always to do is 
what I try humbly to do myself: That is, 
never to say or do anything which would 
wound the feelings or the self-respect of any 
human being, and to give special considera- 
tion to all who are in any way repressed. 
This is what your father does naturally 
from the fineness of his nature and the 
kindness of his heart, 

“I long to have our family stand firmly 
for what is best and highest in life. It isn’t 
always easy, but it is worthwhile. 

“Your MorHer.” 


U.S. TARIFF AND TRADE POLICIES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, perhaps 
the greatest and most debatable domestic 
issue facing our economy today is the im- 
pact of U.S. tariff and trade policies, and 
the recently concluded secret trade 
treaty negotiated by our Kennedy round 
Geneva representatives. 

There are some who say that our 
negotiators came away with a good over- 
all barter—yet, there are others who say, 
after having analyzed the report, that 
we bartered away our bread in exchange 
for crumbs. I am fearful that the latter 
opinion may be found to be correct. If so, 
we are going to find that our balance of 
payments, the future growth of our Na- 
tion and our economy in general will be 
in a very precarious position. 

Mr. President, a very comprehensive 
analysis of the outcome of the Kennedy 
round was presented by Mr. Robert G. 
Wingerter, President of the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., to the Flat Glass 
Marketing Association at Miami, Fla., on 
July 11th this year. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Wingerter’s remarks be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a pleasure to 
speak to you this evening and I appreciate 
your kind invitation to be at this meeting of 
your association. As a newcomer to the Flat 
Glass Industry, I have thoroughly enjoyed 
meeting the personalities who market the 
products of this industry and to whom LOF 
looks for a most important segment of its 
business. I have been encouraged by the 
attitudes and strength of character members 
of this association hold. The opportunity af- 
forded here to converse with you is a most 
welcome one for me. Although I spend a con- 
siderable amount of my time consulting and 
planning with the LOF sales and marketing 
organization, I want to learn more about 
your business problems. LOF simply cannot 
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be successful in your market unless your 
business enjoys success in the marketing of 
our products, and we must be intelligently 
responsive to your needs and advice. 

A great deal of my life has been spent in 
the selling and marketing areas of business. 
I have been described as being highly com- 
petitive by nature and I thoroughly enjoy 
the market place environment and the plan- 
ning required for marketing success. 

I subscribe to the adage that nothing hap- 
pens in industry until somebody produces an 
order—that machinery and equipment, 
bricks and mortar and an industrial organi- 
zation, have no life or vitality until some- 
thing is sold. Also, I want to say here that 
LOF wants and needs your business and it is 
my objective that we will merit your favor 
with meaningful contributions to your mar- 
kets. 

Quite naturally I have spent a good deal of 
time in my initial 5½ months with LOF 
studying the strengths, the weaknesses, the 
problems and the potential objectives of the 
company, as well as the requirements of the 
markets we serve. Some of LOF’s problems 
are similar and comparable to yours. Most of 
the chaotic marketing pressures each of us 
feels today can be traced to the following 
current major factors affecting the U.S. Flat 
Glass Industry: 

1. An over-capacity of manufacturing fa- 
cilities exist around the world; 

2. The present state of glass manufactur- 
ing technology in the U.S. compared to that 
of overseas producers; 

3. The disparity in U.S, wage levels com- 
pared to those existing abroad, and; 

4. The encouragement our government has 
extended to foreign producers to dump their 
excess glass capacity into our volume market. 

I would like to make some observations and 
comments about these factors. 

There are now some 40 or more countries 
with major or significant fiat glass manu- 
facturing facilities. The manufacture of 
glass is a basic industry, comparable to steel 
and textiles in this respect, and the world- 
wide push for industrial development nat- 
urally embraces glass at an early stage of 
planning. The economical manufacture of 
flat glass in its major basic segments, i.e. 
sheet glass, plate glass or float glass, by the 
very nature of the production processes, calls 
for a tremendous investment in capital 
equipment and facilities, a characteristic akin 
to the steel industry. Large volume produc- 
tion must be designed into these facilities to 
make glass economically and again, by the 
nature of the manufacturing processes, 
around the clock operations are inherent, 
once you start up. You don’t turn a glass 
furnace or glass plant on and off to meet 
short term convenience and, again like steel, 
the manufacturer must schedule his opera- 
tions on a long term basis. Similarly, glass 
and steel manufacturing costs are influenced 
very importantly by how long you can run 
the operation without interruption. So it is 
that every manufacturer of flat glass in the 
world exerts a great effort to book orders in 
sufficient volume to permit uninterrupted, 
long run operations. 

The introduction of basic glass making 
facilities in the developing areas of the 
world almost invariably has resulted in 
creating capacity greater than domestic de- 
mands can absorb, in turn creating an 
immediate interest of these new facilities 
in the opportunities for export. Not only has 
the added new facility eliminated that do- 
mestic market from the previously existing 
export markets, but new urgent competi- 
tion has been created for remaining world 
markets. And I think it goes without much 
saying, that the governments of the devel- 
oping countries immediately raise tariff 
walls and other trade barriers to protect its 
new industries, whether it be flat glass or 
any other product. 
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Another important recent development 
affecting flat glass capacity has been the 
introduction of the float process. The com- 
pany which developed this process has now 
licensed some 24 installations around the 
world. In most instances the licensee has not 
obsoleted or scrapped previously existing 
plate glass facilities, thus contributing very 
importantly to the world-wide over capacity 
condition I am talking about. 

Now the technology of producing the 
various types of flat glass is quite com- 
parable around the world. The U.S. Manu- 
facturer does not really enjoy important 
fundamental technological advantages that 
I am aware of, other than the traditional 
American superiority of management orga- 
nization, quality controls and operating 
efficiencies. These latter characteristics un- 
fortunately are not always of sufficient mag- 
nitude to offset the foreign producers lower 
labor costs that generally range from ½ to 
¥, of those in this country. 

The costs of producing glass can be 
broken down into three major categories; 
the cost of raw materials and manufactur- 
ing supplies, the amortization of large capi- 
tal commitments in facilities, and the costs 
for labor and mangement. The costs of raw 
materials are relatively low in glass manu- 
facturing in comparison to most other in- 
dustries. By comparison to other industries, 
the costs for capital investment are very 
high, but these two cost factors are quite 
similar for flat glass manufacturers in all 
areas of the world. 

Labor costs are not comparable, however, 
and the fact that direct hourly labor cost con- 
tent in this country will run upwards of 40% 
of selling price for flat glass products, illus- 
trates the very important aspect of this cost. 
Further, as in the case of direct labor, man- 
agement costs in the U.S. are much higher 
than those abroad. Total direct and indirect 
labor and management costs for a U.S. flat 
glass producer will be in excess of 50% of 
selling prices. One can generalize them, that 
if labor and management costs abroad are 
% to 14 of those in the U.S. total overseas 
operating costs would be in the area of 58 to 
67 per cent of a US. manufacturer, 
if overseas taxes, productivity and efficien- 
cies are comparable to ours. 

The U.S. manufacturer of practically any 
product doesn’t take a back seat to over- 
seas producers on this matter of productivity 
and efficiency. The U.S. glass, steel, textile, 
chemical and other industries can quite read- 
ily demonstrate superior productivity per 
man-hour in the U.S. compared to foreign 
operations, but seldom in terms of man-hour 
costs. In general, U.S. labor and management 
works harder, more efficiently, and more in- 
telligently than in any country I have visited 
or that I am aware of. This is fundamentally 
the reason for the superior standard of liv- 
ing we enjoy in the U.S. Our wealth is not 
a result of government planning, natural 
resources, Or a host of other reasons and 
apologies advanced by ivory tower dreamers 
—it is directly and almost completely based 
upon the physical hard work contribution of 
labor, the dedication of long hours of inten- 
sive effort by the managers of our enter- 
prises, and the aggressive attitudes of U.S. 
capital towards the commitment of its funds. 
Wealth is not created until somebody physi- 
cally makes something having unsefulness 
and value. 

The point I am getting around to is that 
seemingly many of our political representa- 
tives and government planners forget these 
fundamentals that made the American suc- 
cess story, and they stand ready to sell our 
birth right for a mess of potage. Certainly 
no people in the history of the world has 
been so altruistic and generous as the cur- 
rent generations of Americans. We have de- 
vised every conceivbale scheme in which to 
give away large portions of our substance to 
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the have-nots and laggards of the world, 
with little thought as to what they will do 
with it, or whether they are deserving. We 
are apologetic for American success, and ap- 
parently stand ready to handicap our citi- 
zens so that all world inhabitants can reach 
a comparable level of affluence, regardless of 
what they are willing to contribute in the 
solution of their own problems. As a nation 
we are running scared of world jealousies and 
hope that we can buy friends abroad instead 
of standing up for what made us what we 
are. I feel confident that the philosophy does 
not reflect the average or thinking of Ameri- 
can’s desires, but simply that of ivory tow- 
ered world planners. 

The recently concluded secret trade treaty, 
negotiated by our “Kennedy Round,“ Ge- 
neva representatives, is the latest handicap 
assigned to American industry, and the U.S. 
fiat glass manufacturers stand among those 
who will pay the price. Whereas the other 
governments who negotiated at Geneva 
worked in close concert with representatives 
of their industries, ours operated in a prac- 
tical vacuum, unfettered by the expert coun- 
sel of manufacturing officials with knowledge 
of their industry’s problems. Whereas the 
governments of other industrialized and in- 
dustrially developing countries of the world 
cooperate closely with their industries to en- 
hance and protect their growth and success, 
ours paints its international picture with 
broad, bold, altruistic strokes, with little 
attention to the details. No wonder that we 
appear as neophytes in the eyes of knowl- 
edgeable business men abroad, who respect 
our technical and industrial abilities, but 
laugh at our political and trading naiveness. 

I have never been an advocate of free 
trade regardless of products, and certainly 
my indoctrination into the flat glass industry 
has contributed little to change my mind. 
Most of you know quite intimately, I am 
sure, the impact of imported flat glass prod- 
ucts on our U.S. market as a result of tariff 
reductions in recent years. Last year 25 per- 
cent of our domestic market for window glass 
went to foreign producers, and the first quar- 
ter of this year showed no signs of abatement. 
Similarly over 20 percent of our construction 
and mirror, plate and float glass markets 
have been wrested away from domestic sup- 
pliers by foreign competition, and in this 
category of glass, the U.S. at Geneva agreed 
to reduce the current tariff of 5.6 cents per 
square foot to 2.8 cents by 1971, a reduction 
of 50 percent in increments starting Jan- 
uary 1, 1968. 

Foreign imports to the U.S. in plate and 
float glass increased 44.7 percent in the past 
five years, and represent the eminently suc- 
cessful invasion foreign producers have made 
of our volume market. The new tariff cut 
represents about another seven percent re- 
duction in laid down costs into the U.S. for 
the foreign producer. The fact that some of 
these producers frequently have cut their 
U.S. prices 20%, 25% and more under our 
prices, and “dumped” their products at price 
levels drastically below their home base 
domestic prices, would indicate quite clearly 
they didn’t need any further tariff assistance. 

The US. market practices of some foreign 
producers is another source of problem and 
aggravation—seemingly many never heard 
of Robinson-Patman. We have to go through 
a very laborious and exasperating process 
required by U.S. law to document what the 
foreigner's price is, before we can determine 
if we choose to meet it, legally. Secret bank 
deposits, allowances for non-existent ship- 
ping losses, purposeful miscounts, flexible 
long term credits, split commissions, ficti- 
tious freight and insurance allowances, and 
so on, are all part of the bag of tricks we 
encounter in a chaotic marketplace. Nat- 
urally these are facts difficult to ferret out. 
Many of you distributors are reluctant to 
show us the facts because you think you have 
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a better deal than your competitors. In re- 
cent months, I don’t believe any distributor 
of flat glass in Los Angeles knows what the 
Japanese going price is—it quite apparently 
has been different with every deal that was 
made. 

Our U.S, dumping laws have been ignored 
and have been quite useless to domestic in- 
dustry, as the steel producers and others 
have been testifying to for some time. Our 
government turns its back on the problems 
I have described and lets its industry get 
cut up, while the foreign producer dumps 
his excess capacity into the only volume mar- 
ket available to him; permitting full out, 
economical operations abroad, while we try 
to cope with operations at a fraction of 
capacity, 47 percent for LOF in the case of 
window glass so far this year. 

Other governments, concerned with the 
well-being of their domestic industries, have 
invoked anti-dumping penalties without re- 
quiring any evidence of injury to their in- 
dustry. The fact that imported goods were 
sold in their countries at prices lower than 
in the exporting country has been enough to 
trigger penalties automatically. 

As part of the Geneva negotiations, 
foreign governments reportedly have agreed 
to invoke anti-dumping penalties only when 
injury to the domestic industry is proved. 
This agreement holds some promise for U.S. 
exports—provided that evidence of injury 
must be as conclusive, and the case as diffi- 
cult to prove, as has been the case in the 
United States. On the other hand, if such 
hearings in foreign countries turn out to be 
pro forma exercises, with injury to their in- 
dustry “proved” only because competitive im- 
ported products were sold, this much-touted 
agreement will be meaningless. 

In recent months, LOF has made some in- 
vestigations of how we might retaliate to 
some of the unethical foreign competition 
that has found the U.S. such a happy hunting 
ground. The non-tariff barriers that protect 
foreign glass manufacturers’ domestic 
markets present insurmountable hurdles. 
import quotas, import licenses and em- 
bargos effectively close the door, and if that 
isn't enough, border taxes, prior exchange de- 
posits and a raft of other gimmicks prevent 
any meaningful flow of flat glass into these 
producers’ countries or economic areas, The 
much higher tariff walls that exist in these 
areas with reference to ours is but a minor 
part of the problem. And while the foreign 
producer finds ready government protection 
of his domestic markets, he also finds his 
government extending helpful aids to in- 
crease his exports, which in the case of glass 
means exports to the U.S. Subsidies, and tax 
eliminations applicable to exports are com- 
mon devices. The elimination of turnover 
taxes applicable to goods produced for export 
is one example of the devices employed. What 
I am saying is that foreign governments are 
meaningful partners to their industries while 
ours seems deeply mired in a program of 
harassment. 

Another example of the injustices of do- 
mestie policy is the fact that inventories of 
foreign produced goods remaining in their 
original shipping containers in this country 
are not subjected to state inventory taxes by 
virtue of a federal law. Another example: 
whereas our government has a law still on its 
books to impose countervailing duties to 
offset foreign subsidies via the Tariff Act of 
1930, we witness few applications of the law 
by our government partners. There has been 
no action so far as flat glass is concerned. 

Let me tell you of a personal experience 
that sheds some light on the philosophies 
of other government attitudes towards their 
industry. Last October I visited Japan on a 
business mission. At that time I was with the 
Rockwell-Standard Corporation and I was 
returning a visit to a Japanese supplier of 
malleable castings we had embraced some 
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time earlier because this country had run 
out of capacity. While seated at a Geisha- 
attended dinner one evening, the executive 
vice president of the firm with whom we 
were doing business showed a photograph 
to me and requested that I autograph it. 
I was quite puzzled because the picture was 
of Emperor Hirohito pinning a medal on my 
friend. I was perplexed only up to the mo- 
ment he explained that he had been awarded 
this high honor because of his company’s 
important contribution to Japan's exports 
and balance of payments and that if it were 
not for me, he would not have received the 
award. I suspect that this company received 
a government subsidy of some kind to lay 
heavy malleable castings down into the US. 
at prices competitive or better than those 
of efficient domestic producers, offering much 
lower transportation charges and working 
with lower cost pig iron. 

What then motivates our Washington rep- 
resentatives and our detached, bureaucratic 
theorists? I think two forces are at work. 
The first is inspired by a zeal to present an 
altruistic face to the world and hopefully 
buy friends in areas that resent our affluence, 
but have zero understanding of how we ar- 
rived where we are. Despite the fact that 
most of these objective target areas are 
populated by people who don’t want to work 
very hard, capital that is unadventuresome, 
business and government officials who lead 
a life eased by rafts of servants and untaxed 
fringe benefits—we are going to make life 
easier for them by handicapping the con- 
tribution and effort of US. labor, manage- 
ment and capital. Again we shun the hard 
line that stands upon principle. National 
economic self-interest appears as a low rank- 
ing, motivating force. Our trade policies lack 
basic common industrial horse sense. There 
are moments when I think that a resident 
of the Congo can get more attention in a 
protest to Washington than one of our own 
citizens. 

The second high level motivating attitude 
towards our world relations and the tariff 
subject, is tied to a philosophy widely held 
by the planners that reductions in tariffs and 
increases in imports provide an indirect ej- 
fective discipline upon American labor wage 
demands and U.S. prices. No thought need 
be given to the dislocations of lost jobs, to 
depressed industries, to the costs of domes- 
tic welfare and the Great Society’s pro- 
grams, to the balance of payments prob- 
lem, to the national industrial-military 
strength, or to the importance of wages and 
profits to fuel our economy and pay the 
costs of Washington's indiscretions. One 
wonders how many U.S. jobs will have to be 
exported to force U.S. wages into line with 
foreign levels, or how much time can be 
bought in order to bring foreign wage levels 
up to ours. I submit this philosophy rep- 
resents the hesitancy of political representa- 
tives to face the facts and to advise Ameri- 
can labor directly and forcefully when wage 
demands represent excesses. What does the 
average bus driver, government employee, 
hotel worker, artist, clergyman or a host 
of others making a living, understand about 
the necessity for competing against foreign 
competition and this need for disciplining his 
wage demands? Or, for that matter, do you 
suppose the average hourly flat glass and 
steel worker has any understanding of this 
matter? What is the reaction of labor? 

In many unions labor has gone along with 
past generation of Washington planners, ac- 
cepting the philosophy and the movement 
towards free trade, because these same plan- 
ners have represented themselves as being 
prolabor and anti-management. When faced 
with the disappearance of jobs and the re- 
fusal of a sympathetic ear in Washington, 
the union leadership heads for Europe and 
international labor conferences to promote 
a more rapid rise of foreign labor rates as a 
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step towards a solution. The only trouble is 
that a 4% raise on a $5.00 hour wage rate 
is still far greater than a 15% raise on a 70¢ 
per hour rate. 

By any reasonable standards, the glass in- 
dustry can certainly demonstrate that it has 
been seriously injured by import competition. 
We have made such representations to the 
US. Tariff Commission, supporting them with 
complete statistics relating to sheet glass op- 
erations. Congressman John Dent of Pennsyl- 
vania in February of this year made an elo- 
quent speech on glass tariffs and the plight 
of domestic manufacturers before the House 
of Representatives. But it is only in Congress 
that government concern with our situation 
is apparent. 

LOF’s window glass operations in the U.S. 
are in a struggle to stay alive. We are not 
making money and we have not shown a 
satisfactory ormance for a number of 
years. Manufacturing operations at our two 
window glass plants at Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia and Shreveport, Louisiana have oper- 
ated at 47% of capacity the first 6 months 
of this year. The total hourly employment at 
these two plants, presently is 1196 less than 
we had in 1956. Approximately 900 of these 
casualties took place in Charleston, West 
Virginia, a part of Appalachia whose eco- 
nomic sickness has plagued Washington, de- 
spite unsuccessful but large and zealous 
pump priming to reduce chronic unemploy- 
ment in the area, I wonder what the cost to 
our overall economy would total if the un- 
employment of these 900 people could be 
analyzed. Possibly Congress would like to set 
aside a grant to find out. It would be most 
interesting to study, outranking in impor- 
tance, I believe, such research grants as 
studying the sex life of redheaded gnats or 
some of the many ridiculous government 
supported research projects we read about. 

Let me assure you at this point that LOF 
is not considering going out of the window 
glass business—we simply aren’t going to 
continue spinning our wheels unprofitably 
as we have done at Charleston and Shreve- 
port in recent years. We can also import 
window glass from abroad from companies 
in which we have a financial interest, or we 
can build a new plant moving out of present 
operations, or we can work like hell to re- 
vamp and improve the efficiency in our pres- 
ent plants. We can pursue the latter course 
with a well-developed program, including 
some newly developed LOF processing meth- 
ods if we can receive the necessary coopera~ 
tion from our employees. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce has statis- 
tics demonstrating that for every 100 new 
industrial jobs established in a community, 
the following starting additional benefits 
come to that community and the total econ- 
omy: 65 additional jobs in the community 
due to the multiplier effect of money spend- 
ing, 3 more additional retail establishments 
in the community, 108 more automobiles in 
the community, $803,000 more local income 
per year, $374,000 more retail sales per year, 
$254,000 more local bank deposits, $2,500,000 
more tooling investment to employ the work- 
ers, $2,540,000 in sales dollars of product pro- 
duced per year. 

The list stops short of the total impact 
on the economy, since the national distribu- 
tion of products produced by these workers, 
adds more taxable income. 

What is true for new jobs is also true in 
reverse for those jobs exported abroad, par- 
ticularly where many of these displaced peo- 
ple are unable to find new employment, to 
say nothing of the psychological problems 
foisted upon such victims of our trade and 
tariff policies. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics will show that 
employment in the U.S. flat glass industry 
has decreased 10.1% since 1957, meaning 
approximately 4000 flat glass jobs have been 
exported. At the same time politicians worry 
about the hard core unemployment problem 
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Our Traffic Department keeps a record on 
imports of plate and window glass on a car- 
load basis (70,000 pounds) and the equiva- 
lent carloads of raw materials required to 
manufacture this glass, which failed to move 
into domestic glass manufacturing plants. It 
requires three cars of raw materials to pro- 
duce one car of plate glass and 1.2 cars of 
yl materials to produce one car of window 
glass. 

For the year 1966, our records indicate that 
a total of 7,955 carloads of plate and window 
glass were imported into the United States, 
resulting in a total of 13,315 carloads of raw 
materials, which failed to move into domestic 
plants. 

Lest you still think our Geneva team knew 
what they were doing, let me direct your 
attention to some recent quotes from respon- 
sible observers: From Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, Alexander B. Trowbridge at the 
Alabama International Business Forum on 
May 17, 1967, and he is talking about the 
Kennedy Round and U.S. objectives: 

“I know that many of you will recall that 
one of the aims of these negotiations was to 
reduce non-tariff barriers as well as tariffs. 
For a number of reasons, we were unable to 
achieve this objective except in part. Agree- 
ment was reached, however, on an interna- 
tional anti-dumping code which will make 
the anti-dumping practices of the big trad- 
ing nations unif 4 

Nothing about quotas, import licenses and 
all the other non- tarif foreign barriers. I 
remarked earlier on the emasculated posi- 
tion the U.S. has been taking on dumping— 
now we want the other major nations to take 
@ similar position so we lose our last hopes 
for protection against chaos in our markets. 
If some member of our Commerce Depart- 
ment, State Department, or any Washington 
Bureau can figure out a way to export flat 
glass into Japan or any other industrialized 
area of the world in meaningul volume, let 
me know—LOF can use their talents. Sim- 
ply stated, foreign governments permit easy 
import only of products not presently avail- 
able in their economies. 

I spent a few days in Canada last week at 
Expo '67. It was interesting to read the July 
3rd issue of the Financial Times of Canada 
and the July 8th issue of the Financial Post 
regarding how Canada fared in the Kennedy 
Round. Here are some quotes: 

“Canada obtained nearly all its major ob- 
jectives.” 

“No industry was thrown to the wolves.” 

“The bargaining plan, from the beginning, 
was to widen the trade advantages Canada 
now enjoys, and to maintain a reasonably 
wide margin of protection for Canadian pro- 
ducers. This was achieved.” 

“In many cases, the relative protection for 
Canadian industry will be greater after the 
Kennedy Round than before. On television 
apparatus, for example, the 10% U.S. tariff is 
half Canada’s present rate, but the post- 
Kennedy U.S. rate of 5% will be one-third of 
Canada’s new rate.” 

“The first overwhelming impression is that 
the tariff concessions made by Canada are 
quite modest in relation to the tariff cuts 
made by our main trading , and par- 
ticularly the United States.” 

“The real Canadian hope from the Ken- 
nedy Round is that the large reductions in 
foreign tariffs on most manufactured goods 
will enable a growing number of Canadian 
manufacturers to win larger markets for 
their specialized products.” 

“We shall end up with duties on most man- 
ufactured goods in the range of 171% to 20 
percent.” 

May I suggest that the Canadian negoti- 
ators outsmarted ours? The Canadian gov- 
ernment traditionally has worked very closely 
as a partner with its and has had a 
keen appreciation of the contribution indus- 
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try makes to their economy. And what is true 
of Canada is applicable to the adeptness of 
other foreign countries negotiating abilities. 

Considerable Canadian editorializing took 
place on the still to be agreed upon anti- 
dumping code. Canada has had a dumping 
law with real teeth in it. Now the matter of 
how to prove injury is bothering them. My 
experience suggests that most other govern- 
ments will solve this dilemma on the basis 
that any order lost by a domestic producer 
to a foreign producer represents injury and 
cause for an investigation of prices to see if 
anti-dumping levies shall be applied. 

Here are more quotes from the above men- 
tioned Canadian papers: 

“The federal government is ready to follow 
up the Kennedy Round negotiations with 
direct assistance to Canadian industry. There 
will be a program of expansion loans to per- 
mit companies to modernize and take full 
advantage of new market opportunities.” 

“Canada’s big three Ontario-based steel- 
makers are not unhappy with the sweeping 
tariff changes. They see the substantially 
bigger market opening up for them in the 
mid-northern U.S. States more than com- 
pensating for the likely additional loss of 
some of the home market to offshore im- 
ports.” 

This is certainly good news for the US. 
steel industry—their domestic market will 
pick up the slack for the foreigners reshuf- 
fling of markets. I can also report to you from 
experience that there are many steel items 
produced in Canada selling at prices well be- 
low U.S. levels. Also 13% of Canada's steel 
production in 1966 was exported, 75% of 
which came to the U.S. The Canadian steel 
industry has been running full-out for many 
years. They could have increased their ex- 
ports to the U.S. very substantially if they 
so chose—they simply didn’t have the 
capacity. 

I apologize for taking so much time edito- 

on the short-sightedness and inept- 
ness of our national trade and tariff philoso- 
phies. I am perturbed, not only by the prob- 
lems that have resulted in the U.S. flat glass 
industry, but the forthcoming problems of 
many basic U.S. industries who are now 
trodding the same path that flat glass has 
experienced for some years. I hope you are 
disturbed enough to keep informed on the 
subject and will talk about it with your 
friends and business associates and do some- 
thing. Tell and write your Senators and Con- 
gressmen that we are being led down a prim- 
rose path and that there is resentment in 
the land. 

If the present course is continued we face 
tremendous problems. Possibly an avenue of 
escape would involve the devaluation of 
American currency with reference to the rest 
of the industrial world currencies, but I 
doubt if other countries will stand still for 
bailing us out of our irresponsibilities. An- 
other is acceptance of a severe drop in our 
standard of living with wages and salaries 
cut by Federal edict to levels comparable to 
those abroad. I don’t think our present form 
of government has a stomach for that. Pos- 
sibly advancing U.S. technology can stem 
some of the tide by increased automation de- 
velopments but there is a point of diminish- 
ing returns that has to be rec here 
and industrialized areas of the world follow 
our better developments quite rapidly. 

I don’t have a ready solution to offer except 
an insistence upon a return to reason and 
economic horse sense in our national policies. 

I am dedicating LOF to protest the injus- 
tices our industry is suffering at every oppor- 
tunity. I think you will witness a rising cre- 
scendo of protest in America and in the Con- 
gress in months to come. Your individual 
contributions to the effort that must be ex- 
erted are most important. And I might add, 
that LOF will fight the foreign intruders in 
the market place with any intelligent means 
at its command and I earnestly solicit your 
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support. I think that if the U.S. flat glass in- 
dustry could experience but a fraction of the 
government support that our overseas com- 
petitors enjoy, we could start growing again. 

I will close with a wonderful quotation 
from John Gardner, now Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare who seems to be one 
of our more straight thinking residents of 
Washington: 

“We must recognize that there may be 
excellence or shoddiness in every line of hu- 
man endeavor. We must learn to honor excel- 
lence (indeed, to demand it) in every socially 
accepted human activity, and to scorn shod- 
diness, however exalted the activity. An ez- 
cellent plumber is infinitely more admirable 
than an incompetent philosopher. The so- 
ciety which scorns excellence in plumbing be- 
cause plumbing is a humble activity and 
tolerates shoddiness in philosophy because it 
is an exalted activity, will have neither good 
plumbing nor good philosophy. Neither its 
pipes nor its theories will hold water.” 

Thank you. 


NEED FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION ON 
HOME FRONT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, an article 
by Joseph Alsop, entitled “For God’s 
Sake—and Ours,” appeared in a recent 
edition of the Washington Post. Even 
Mr. Alsop, consistently a Vietnam war- 
hawk, appears to be recognizing the ur- 
gent need in this country to readjust our 
priorities. The countless billions of dol- 
lars which we are spending in Vietnam 
must be reallocated to allow for a strong 
concentration of funds and immediate 
action on the home front, to rid this Na- 
tion of its “ghetto cancer.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MATTER or Fact: For Gop’s SAKE AND OURS 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

If President Johnson wants to start an 
action-program inside the urban Negro ghet- 
tos, all he has to do is change the Federal 
priorities. Lunatic is a very mild word for 
the existing priorities, when you consider 
that the Negro ghettos in our great cities 
have long constituted a problem like a social- 
political version of near-terminal cancer. 

We are, for example, currently spending 
$10 billion a year of Federal money on vari- 
ous sorts of aid to the cities. We are also 
spending $11.5 billion a year on assorted 
Federal subsidies to education. 

In the field of housing, the FHA has guar- 
anteed $8 billion of mortgages, including 
$36.5 billion for new home construction, 
since 1950. In the same period, $2 billion has 
been expended on subsidies to public hous- 
ing, and $3.2 billion on subsidies to college 
housing; and urban renewal has cost $5.9 
billion. 

Let us pass over such whimsical extrava- 
gances as the billions annually expended by 
the Agriculture Department. Let us just have 
& look at the previously listed items, all of 
which most people suppose have been largely 
aimed to aid the poor. 

They could not be more wrong. Urban re- 
newal, in the ghettoes, is often called “Negro 
removal”—and with justice, for urban re- 
newal projects have resulted in a net de- 
crease of low income housing units over the 
years. Of the $11.5 billion annually put into 
education, once again, at least $10 billion 
goes for middle class education; and it is an 
optimistic guess that $500 million is actually 
spent on improved schools in deprived 
neighborhoods. 

Of the $10 billion plus or minus that goes 
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to the cities (which includes urban renewal 
and public housing subsidies) no less than 
$2 billion is spent on roads and airports. 
This annual outlay on roads and airports 
equals the entire sum spent on public hous- 
ing subsidies in the last 17 years; and college 
housing in that period has cost above 50 per 
cent more than housing for the poor. The 
money going into the ghettoes themselves is 
in fact a pitiful trickle. 

For God's sake! one is inclined to exclaim. 
And for God's sake, and our own sakes, we 
must stop this nonsense, change the prior- 
ities, and go to work in earnest to cure the 
ghetto-cancer. That does not mean spending 
another billion on instant-poultices, which 
is the best description, alas, of most of the 
projects of the poverty program. 

Going to work in earnest to cure the 
ghetto cancer instead means creating jobs, 
by a WPA if need be, to sop up the ter- 
rible ghetto unemployment; and improving 
schools, so that ghetto children can at last 
get an education; and rebuilding the hous- 
ing inside the ghettoes, so that they become 
bearable places to inhabit. 

Folly, simple ignorance of the hideous facts 
and moralistic reasoning have all combined 
to block this kind of action to date. The 
aim of desegregation, for instance, is a good 
and worthy aim; but it has continuously 
blocked the right kind of effort inside the 
ghettoes. And although the ghettoes are seg- 
regated, the ghettoes are also where the 
people are and where the problem is. 

It is horribly late, now, to launch the right 
kind of action-program inside the ghettoes. 
Yet we must now make, without further 
delay, the most terrible choice this country 
has ever had to make since the Civil War. 

One alternative is the action-program in- 
side the ghettoes, which will cost countless 
billions, which will inevitably be difficult at 
all times and wasteful sometimes, which will 
be slow to produce the results one hopes for. 
But the other alternative is declining by slow 
degrees (or maybe even quite rapidly) to the 
status of a much vaster, much less tidy South 
Africa. 

The Stokely Carmichaels and the H. Rap 
Browns are no more nor less than Negro 
propagandists for apartheid. The Government 
leaders who have so long neglected the ghetto 
problem have been unconsciously creating 
the conditions for apartheid. After Detroit 
and Newark and the rest, too many normally 
decent white Americans are talking about 
apartheid, or something very like it. 

Forget justice. Forget every ideal and aspir- 
ation that this Republic stands for. Trample 
in the dust the memory of the Founding 
Fathers. Make a mock of Christian morality. 
Nonetheless, the hard, practical interest of 
every white American harshly and impera- 
tively demands that this South African drift 
must be stopped, no matter at what cost! 

For is America’s white majority to find 
safety only by repression and by force? Are 
we to live forever with a deprived minority 
held down only at gun-point? Or are we to 
remember the meaning of America and the 
teaching of Jesus Christ, and therefore to 
offer opportunity and decent schooling and 
decent homes—in sum, justice so long de- 
ferred—to this minority of Negro Americans? 
Those are the vital questions. 


NOW HEAR THIS, SARGENT 
SHRIVER 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Wheeling, W. Va., News- 
Register on August 9, 1967, entitled “Now 
Hear This, Sargent Shriver.” 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 
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Now Hear Tuts, SARGENT SHRIVER 

The Office of Economic Opportunity in 
Washington recently took issue with a News- 
Register editorial linking some of the rioting 
in the Nation's cities with the activities of 
certain anti-poverty program workers. 

In a to this newspaper OEO Di- 
rector for the Mid-Atlantic Regional office 
Leveo V. Sanchez stated that the record does 
not show that anti-poverty officials have con- 
tributed to the rioting and violence. Further- 
more, he noted that the New Jersey Gov- 
ernor's assistant for economic opportunity 
programs repudiated the allegations that 
such was the case in Newark, N.J. 

Now we would like to refer the OEO officials 
to the testimony last week before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee given by a Negro police 
detective from Newark. Detective William 
Millard told the committee that poverty 
workers “contributed” to the atmosphere 
that led up to Newark’s five-day riot. The 
police officer even displayed a photograph in 
which he identified several individuals as 
being involved in the riots. 

Additional evidence pointing up the in- 
volvement of Federal anti-poverty program 
workers in causing strife and disorder in our 
cities has been brought to light in the current 
issue of U.S. News & World Report magazine. 
The magazine carries an interview with Jer- 
sey City Mayor Thomas J. Whelan. 

Here is a partial report on that interview: 

“Q. Mayor Whelan, you said you know the 
people who probably would spark a riot 

“A. Yes, we do. 

“Q. Who are they? Criminals? 

“A. No. They are, in Jersey City, a small 
group that invites outside agitators into the 
city. For instance, we have a man—whom I 
could name to a congressional committee— 
who heads up a program designed to re- 
habilitate criminals, to prevent them from 
sliding back. He invited to an Episcopalian 
church on the night of Monday, July 17, a 
man by the name of Rap Brown. 

“And that night—the Newark riot was 
still going on—Rap Brown told the congre- 
gation that they should—literally, now, he 
said out and burn Jersey City 
down: “You built the city; go out and burn 
it down.’ And of course when Brown left 
Jersey City and went to Cambridge, Md., he 
said very much the same thing. So we know 
who the people are who would start a riot. 

“Q. Are they a large group? 

“A. No, they are a very, very small group— 
I'd say not more than perhaps 15 people in 
Jersey City. 

“Q. Is the Federal Government financing 
8 of these people who incite others to 

“A. In the case I have cited, the man is 
on the anti-poverty program payroll. 

“Q. Financed by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity? 

“A. Tes. The program is sponsored by the 
Council of Churches in Jersey City, which is 
a Negro and white Protestant church group. 
The program has a federal grant, I believe, 
of $142,000.” 

Meanwhile, in Elgin, Illinois the mayor 
and city council charged that local anti- 
poverty leaders were involved in the stoning 
of a police car July 31 and six fire-bombings 
last Friday night. 

But that’s not all. How about this case? 
A young man by the name of Marion Barry 
has been employed as a $50-per-day consul- 
tant by the United Planning Organization, 
top anti-poverty agency for the District of 
Columbia. Mr. Barry in August, 1965, took 
part in a protest demonstration organized 
by the so-called Assembly of Unrepresented 
People. He was arrested and charged with 
disorderly conduct while leading demonstra- 
tors onto the Capitol grounds. “Riot power 
and rebellion power,” he was quoted as say- 
ing the other day, “might make people listen 
now.” 

There is more. Rufus Mayfield will serve as 
Mr. Barry’s back-up man in the poverty 
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agency. Mayfield is a Black Muslim, 21 years 
of age, who has spent most of the past eight 
years in prison for various offenses, including 
petty and grand larceny. 

So there you have it, more testimony from 
reliable public officials linking the federally 
financed anti-poverty programs with the dis- 
content and rebellion in our cities. Officials 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity can 
deny all they want and hide their heads in 
the sand, the American people have a right 
to know these facts and we shall endeavor to 
bring them to the attention of the public 
whenever the opportunity presents itself. 
Maybe in time our citizens will have had 
enough of these ill-conceived schemes which 
do little or nothing to alleviate true poverty 
conditions, and the people will demand that 
the Congress put an end to this “gravy train” 
which stirs discontent and hatred among 
a segment of our population. 


DISGUSTING, ISN’T IT? 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the August 11, 1967, edition of 
the Jackson Herald, Ripley, W. Va., the 
editorial being entitled “Disgusting, Isn't 
It?” 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as fellows: 

DISGUSTING, Isn’r Ir? 

About the most disgusting thing we hear 
these days is politicians, some ministers, 
and a class generally referred to as “apolo- 
gists” blaming the general public for the riot- 
ing, looting and burning in some large cities. 

To us that does not make common sense 
and gives us the same kind of discomfort as 
a case of piles. 

Looting is simply stealing, no more no 
less. Burning the property of another is 
still arson, Rioting is nothing more or less 
than lawlessness. 

We have always had poor white people 
but they have not rioted, burned the prop- 
erty of a neighbor, or stolen his property. 

What this country needs and must have 
is officials who will enforce the laws. That 
is all we need. We have laws against these 
things, some of them dating back to Moses 
and the Ten Commandments. 

We have no use for a politician, an of- 
ficer, or a minister, who tries to blame these 
things on the law-abiding general public. 


A MOTHER’S LETTER ABOUT HER 
SON 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, all of us 
ir. the Senate receive mail from constit- 
uents setting forth the manner in which 
the tragedy of our conflict in Vietnam 
is touching their family. Once in a while 
there comes such a letter which is so 
poignant and perhaps so well phrased 
that it makes a very special impact. 

I have received such a letter from an 
Indiana mother who has just seen her 
third son off for overseas duty. Two older 
sons have already served and are home 
safe; the youngest is confined to a wheel- 
chair. Both the mother and the father 
lost brothers in World War II. Her feel- 
ing of anguish is understandable when 
she says of the invalid youngest: 

At least we will not have another son to 
send to war. Maybe it is more merciful. 


There is poignancy in her words, not 
bitterness. But there is quiet protest too, 
a protest I am sure is echoed in the 
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hearts of thousands of other such 
mothers, when she says that— 


We mothers ... find little hope in the 
acts of our government. 


At another point she says: 


Like Rome, we are rotting to the core 
from within because the cream of our crop 
is being sent to foreign lands to fight im- 
possible wars. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Srar Crry, IND., 
August 4, 1967. 
Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: Our third son left 
for his tour of overseas duty yesterday morn- 
ing. Yet this morning, he is driving farther 
and farther away from us to his six weeks of 
intensive schooling before he leaves for Thai- 
land in September—Thailand, the Viet Nam 
of four years ago. 

He cried when he left, and, needless to say, 
I cried too—not only for him, but for the 
thousands of other precious boys who are 
laying their lives on the line for our country. 
I love them all, and I wish it were in my 
humble power to stop their merciless 
slaughter. 

To see a stalwart, fine youth crying, yet 
not daring to turn back does something to 
a mother. I had to write this letter—I con- 
sidered writing our president, but decided 
that writing you might receive more atten- 
tion. You have had time for a family, and you 
had time to write a congratulatory letter to 
our fourth son, an alternate scholarship 
winner, this spring. 

Bob spent thirty days leave here at home 
with friends and relatives, thirty days drink- 
ing in the things he loved trying to fortify 
himself for the year’s drought to follow. He 
helped his father and his father-in-law, he 
fished and he swam, and he came to the end 
of every day for family eating and fun with 
a zeal that a mother wishes she could see in 
every child every day. 

Now he is gone for a whole year. Our daily 
prayer will be that he and all service boys 
will return safely. Yet every day, we are faced 
with the written or spoken word that a 
friend, a neighbor, another dear mother’s 
boy did not return safely. Cannot those in 
power see the wrath of our God in the trag- 
edy on the might Forrestal? 

Our gripe is not that our son had to go, but 
that there is absolutely no justice in his hav- 
ing to go. We are thankful that two sons 
have returned safely, but my husband and I 
each lost a brother in World War 2. Our 
fourth son has been a wheelchair patient all 
his life. At least we will not haye another 
son to send to war. Maybe it is more merciful. 

But our sons, as other service boys, have 
loved their home, their community, and their 
country. They want to keep it like it is by 
building it up from the bottom instead of 
trying to hold an impossible lid on a seething, 
boiling caldron thousands of miles from 
home. Like Rome we are rotting to the core 
from within because the cream of our crop 
is being sent to foreign lands to fight impos- 
sible wars. 

There is no justice because we at home are 
left with those who steal from us who have 
sent our boys, who wreck vandalism upon 
community properties, and who incite riots 
and arson in our major cities. We have no 
pull, no power, or no money to keep our 
lawabiding, stalwart, home-loving boys at 
home. 

My humble letter will probably accomplish 
nothing, but at least I have had the satisfac- 
tion of trying. I know that your powers are 
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limited too. But may you, as one who has 
power beyond ours, know that we mothers, 
and I speak for all service boys mothers, find 
little hope in the acts of our government. 
Our only hope is in the mercy of God, and 
may He be quick to guide our rulers on a 
merciful and a justifiable path! 

Thank you for taking time for my letter. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Harry ROTH. 


SHODDY HOUSING ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS FOR VISITORS TO EXPO 67 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
every so often we are reminded that no 
consumer protection law can be any bet- 
ter than the men who implement it, 
and that the men who implement it must 
look to an alert and concerned citizenry 
for evidence of violations. A classic case 
of needed consumer protection activity 
is reported in this week's Advertising 
Age, by the distinguished Washington 
editor of that unique trade publication, 
Stanley E. Cohen. Mr. Cohen chronicles 
the vase of an American citizen victim- 
ized by shoddy temporary housing at 
Expo 67 and misled by deceptive pro- 
motional literature. Unlike the other 
hundreds of Americans whose vacations 
to Expo were ruined by these substand- 
ard accommodations, this citizen, on his 
return to Washington, brought his cor- 
respondence to the Chief Postal Inspec- 
tor. Mr. Cohen reports: 

Within one week the Post Office confirmed 
the citizen's description of the facilities, and 
its judicial officer issued a fraud order in- 
structing postmasters in 15 key cities that 
mail addressed to Canadiana '67 should be 
returned to the sender. 


The tale which Mr. Cohen tells is not 
without its flaws, however. State De- 
partment representatives in Montreal 
had received many complaints dating 
from the first weeks of Expo 67, yet there 
had been no coordination between State 
and the Post Office Department: 

A bad government regulatory program is 
often worse than none at all. If there is no 
government program, the consumer knows 
he has to look after himself. If he thinks 
the government is on the job, his guard is 
down, and he is ripe for pluckirg. 


Mr. Cohen cites this instance as a 
moral for those of us who are involved 
in the passage and implementation of 
consumer legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle “Irate Citizen Finds Postal Laws 
Have Teeth for Protection of Expo Visi- 
tor” be printed in the Recor at the close 
of my remarks. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record several related ar- 
ticles published in Canadian newspapers 
and demonstrating Canadian support 
and understanding of the necessity for 
the postal action, and an article indicat- 
ing that the “Irate Citizen” referred to 
by Advertising Age is none other than 
Stanley Cohen himself. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IRATE CITIZEN FINDS POSTAL LAws Have TEETH 
FOR PROTECTION OF EXPO VISITOR 
(By Stanley E. Cohen) 

WASHINGTON, August 10.—In a period when 
reformers are busy devising new forms of 
consumer protection, it is sobering to recall 
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that postal fraud laws which have been in 
effect more than 90 years are still among the 
most effective safeguards against questionable 
practices in the marketplace. This point has 
never been more evident than in the sequence 
of events surrounding the Post Office fraud 
order this week against Canadiana 67 Motel 
in Montreal, 

Canadiana 67 is one of several temporary 
structures which have been erected in Mon- 
treal to house Expo 67 visitors. Thousands of 
Americans who responded to advertising by 
Logexpo, the official housing bureau, have 
complained about places like Canadiana 67. 
But despite the months that have passed, 
until the U.S. Post Office got into the fray, 
nobody in Canada or the U.S, took any ac- 
tion to try to see that these accommodations 
were offered on a truthful basis. 

The Post Office fraud case against Cana- 
diana ‘67 is based on a brochure which em- 
phasizes 400 extra large rooms“ and talks 
about the comfortable Canadiana 67 Motel” 
which “was built for Expo 67 and is brand 
new.” The brochure features an emblem 
identifying Canadiana 67 as a member of 
Logexpo and explains that prices—which are 
comparable to those charged by first class 
hotels—have been fixed by Logexpo. Guests 
assigned to Canadiana 67 are required to 
pay half the amount of their reservations 
immediately and the remainder 30 days be- 
fore arrival in Montreal. 

The Post Office learned that visitors dis- 
covered on arrival in Montreal that Cana- 
diana 67 resembles nothing so much as an 
army barracks. It consists of rows of tempo- 
rary structures featuring deep narrow rooms, 
almost totally devoid of ventilation, and fre- 
quently unacceptable to those who paid their 
money on the basis of the pamphlet, By then, 
however, the visitor has been confronted 
with a sign which says in 2“ letters, “No re- 
funds,” and a manager whose only concession 
is a promise to refund the money “if we rent 
the room to someone else.” 


AROUSED CITIZEN 


Three months after Expo opened, no one 
had taken any action to correct this situa- 
tion until one U.S. citizen decided it was time 
to see what could be done. He discovered on 
inquiry that the U.S, consul in Montreal had 
received at least 67 complaints from people 
who abandoned their deposits. His advice was 
to “file a complaint with Logexpo, and we 
will try to get them to do something.” 

The citizen, however, had an idea which 
seems to have escaped the U.S. government's 
representatives in Montreal. Canadiana 67 
and similar installations cannot receive 
money from Americans without using the 
U.S. mail. Even if the Canadian government 
has been unable to correct the existing prac- 
tice, there was still no reason why the facili- 
ties of the U.S. mail system should be placed 
at the disposal of the management of 
Canadiana '67 if it could be found that the 
pamphlet represented fraud. 

On his return to Washington the citizen 
took his file of correspondence to the chief 
postal inspector. The inspector agreed there 
appeared to be a deliberate concealment of 
the true nature of the accommodations. 
Within one week the Post Office confirmed 
the citizen’s description of the facilities, and 
its judicial officer issued a fraud order in- 
structing postmasters in 15 key cities that 
mail addressed to Canadiana 67 should be 
returned to the sender. 

In fraud cases, as in other regulatory ac- 
tions, there inevitably is danger that un- 
necessarily harsh penalities will be imposed. 
In this instance, however, the postal fraud 
laws emerged as the only available remedy 
to protect hundreds and probably thousands 
of Americans who are still booking accom- 
modations through Logexpo for Expo 67. 

SPEEDY ACTION 


The Federal Trade Commission proved to 
be a particularly inappropriate agency. Even 
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if it could have established jurisdiction over 
Canadiana ’67—which it couldn’t—FTC's 
ponderous processes would still have been in 
their preliminary stages when Expo ended, 
and the wreckers start to tear Canadiana 67 
apart. Some question arises whether a private 
corporation would be permitted to make un- 
qualified promises the way Logexpo has in its 
advertising. But Logexpo is also beyond 
FTC’s reach, because it is a “non-profit orga- 
nization”—in this case a government agency. 

The postal fraud laws recommended them- 
selves as a remedy because they are fast and 
effective. Large sums of money are involved 
here, and there is very little certainty of 
restitution once this money moves into 
Canada. 

Fraud laws can be used, however, only if 
the prosecuting authorities feel they can 
show there was intent to defraud. Did Cana- 
diana 67 deliberately try to project the im- 
pression that it was a new, first class motel, 
and to conceal the fact that it was a tempo- 
rary structure? Postal authorities decided 
this point was clearly established. 

Though postal fraud laws are fast and 
hard hitting, there is a significant measure 
of protection for the domestic businessman 
who gets involved. If Canadiana 67 had been 
a domestic corporation, the process would 
have been less precipitous. The department 
would serve what is in effect a “show cause” 
order indicating the nature of the complaint, 
and allowing a period of time for response 
and correction. 

For foreign companies, however, there is 
no period of grace. Postal authorities feel 
their first responsibility is to protect the 
ability of honest business men and consum- 
ers to deal with each other in confidence 
that they will not be cheated. Since the for- 
eign company is beyond physical reach, the 
procedure in foreign fraud orders is to act 
first and talk later. 

There are some other lessons which may 
come out of this episode. One of them is for 
Betty Furness, who is still trying to learn 
what her job as adviser on consumer affairs 
is all about. Right now Miss Furness is busy 
trying to convince Congress to pass more 
consumer protection laws. Perhaps it would 
be more profitable for consumers if she made 
sure that the entire government is teamed 
together aggressively enforcing the laws that 
exist. 


No one really knows how many thousands 
of consumers would have been saved from 
large losses if the State Department’s man 
in Montreal had briefed Logexpo and the 
temporary motels on our postal fraud laws 
when the problem became apparent three 
months ago. This can't be expected to hap- 
pen, of course, unless our own government 
is organized so that all the departments pool 
their talents to advance the public interest. 
The fact that no arrangements exist to make 
sure that the agencies give maximum sup- 
port to each other should be a matter of im- 
mediate concern to someone in Miss Furness’ 
shoes. 

Beyond that, however, there may be a 
moral for those who believe that a govern- 
ment seal certifying quality is the answer to 
consumer information problems. 

Few Americans would send substantial 
sums to unknown Canadian motels except 
for the assurance that these facilities were 
being regulated by the government. They 
were injured because Canada’s government 
appeared to promise protection which in fact 
it wasn't geared up to deliver, 

Miss Furness and others who want govern- 
ment to spread a bigger umbrella over con- 
sumers should remember: A bad govern- 
ment regulatory program is often worse than 
none at all. If there is no government pro- 
gram, the consumer knows he has to look 
after himself. If he thinks the government 
is on the job, his guard is down, and he is 
ripe for plucking. 
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[From the Montreal Star, Aug. 9, 1967] 
New Law WOULD GIVE QUEBEC MOTEL CONTROL 


QUEBEC, Aug. 9.—Premier Daniel Johnson 
said last night he has been told that the 
United States post office has ordered all mail 
from the U.S. which is addressed to a “motel 
I do not wish to name” will be stamped as 
fraudulent. 

The mail, Mr. Johnson said, “will be re- 
turned to its sender because the advertising 
of this motel is fraudulent and dishonest.” 

“It is the U.S, government which took the 
initiative of stopping a situation which we 
Suspected of being wrong, but about which 
we could do nothing.” 

Mr. Johnson made the remark during de- 
bate on a bill that would create a Quebec 
department of financial institutions. 

If the current bill were law, said the pre- 
mier, there would have been an inspector to 
go and see what was occurring at the motel 
involved in the U.S, action. 

“But we now lack the right to do this 
It is necessary for evidence to be awaited, for 
there to be victims, and for these victims to 
make complaints. 

“And meantime what has the U.S. done? 
Every letter to this motel from the U.S. is 
stamped fraudulent and returned to its 
sender. 

That's an effective example of the way 
American citizens are protected.” 

Mr. Johnson also told reporters yesterday 
that he has suggested associations of hotel- 
iers and similar groups be formed in the 
Montreal area to try to solve the accommo- 
dation problems being experienced by visitors 
to Expo 67. 

“Otherwise,” he said, 
will have to intervene.” 

Mr. Johnson said that Logexpo has appar- 
ently not filled its role. 

What is more, it encouraged the con- 
struction of many temporary motels, against 
which many complaints have been made, he 
said. 


“the government 


[From the Montreal Gazette, Aug. 9, 1967] 


FRAUD ALLEGED—CIry MOTEL’s MAIL BANNED 
IN UNITED STATES 


(By G. J. Fitzgerald) 


The Canadiana Motel, centre of many 
charges of providing sub-standard accommo- 
dations for Expo visitors, has been banned 
from receiving any mail addressed to it from 
the United States, under a “Fraud Order” 
issued by the United States Post Office De- 
partment. 


The pre-fabricated structure at 1700 Dor- 
chester Blyd. on part of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation site, has been severely 
criticized by visitors who expected to find 
accommodation worth the $22.00 and more 
per day they paid in advance. Instead they 
were given rooms with paper-thin walls, 
faulty plumbing, tumbled-down furniture, 
lumpy mattresses and wire hangers for 
clothes closets. 

The Post Office Department fraud order 
was issued by Postal Inspector W. J. Hegarty 
Aug. 3 under No. 67-878, on the basis of com- 
plaints made to his department. 

Circulated to all United States Post Office 
branches, it requires postal clerks to return 
to the sender all mail addressed to the 
Canadiana Motel. Similarly, any mail sent 
by the motel to United States addresses 
would be returned if the envelope indicated 
the sender. 

The Montreal Better Business Bureau has 
accumulated a thick stack of complaints 
against the Canadiana and other make-shift 
Montreal motels, alleging over-charging and 
refusal to return deposits. These have been 
forwarded regularly to the Quebec Lodging 
Service and to Logexpo. Few replies have 
been received. 

The Canadiana Motel, under the shadow 
of Jacques Cartier Bridge, consists of a num- 
ber of multi-unit single story structures pre- 
fabricated from thin plywood sheets. 
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Since the opening of Expo the Canadiana 
has been well-filled on most nights, through 
its own efforts and those of Logexpo. 

The Post Office order noted that adver- 
tising placed by the Canadiana Motel in 
United States publications claimed it was a 
first-class establishment while it is, in fact, 
a barrack-type structure. 

The advertisements claimed it had been 
approved by both the Quebec Lodging Serv- 
ice and by Logexpo, which was the case. 


[From the Montreal Star, Aug. 10, 1967] 
REPORTER'S “CRUSADE” BROUGHT BLACKLISTING 
(By Raymond Heard) 

WASHINGTON, August 10.—Reporter Stanley 
Cohen's special interest is consumer pro- 
tection.” So when he felt Logexpo had let 
him down by referring him to an inferior 
hotel in Montreal, he did something about 
it. 

It was a long and frustrating job, but it 
ended triumphantly for Mr. Cohen this week 
when the U.S. post office, in an unprece- 
dented move, banned mail to Montreal's 
Canadiana 67 motel on the grounds that it 
was “defrauding” American visitors to Expo. 

In his downtown office yesterday, soft- 
spoken Mr. Cohen, Washington correspond- 
ent for Advertising Age Magazine, recalled 
how he did it. U.S. post office officials con- 
firmed that it had indeed been Mr. Cohen 
who had persuaded them to blow the whistle 
on the Canadiana 67. 

Before telling his story, Mr, Cohen stressed 
one point: 

“I did what I did because I felt that the 
word of Expo and the Canadian Government 
was involved. It was, after all, Logexpo 
which put me in touch with the motel in the 
first place. If I had been given some satis- 
faction from official Canadian agencies about 
my complaint, I would never have taken my 
case to the U.S. postal authorities.” 

Mr. Cohen thus underlined a key point 
in the Canadiana 67 row—that the U.S. 
post office’s decision to blacklist it is in effect 
a vote of no confidence in Logexpo. 

It was early in February that Mr. Cohen 
wrote to Logexpo—the world exhibition’s 
controversial lodging service—asking for ac- 
commodation for himself and his family in 
July. 

On March 25, he received a reply saying he 
was booked into the Canadiana, which is 
on Dorchester boulevard east where the new 
CBC headquarters will be built one day. 


THREE NIGHTS $84.24 


The motel sent Mr. Cohen a duplicate copy 
of his reservation, billing him for imme- 
diate payment of $42.12, half of the $84.24 
total required for one room for three persons 
for three nights. The balance, he was in- 
formed by the motel, was due four weeks 
before his planned date of arrival. The pay- 
ments were duly made, both in U.S. funds. 

“The Canadiana’s prices seemed high,” Mr. 
Cohen told The Star, “but when I inspected 
the motel’s brochure I felt the money would 
be well spent.” 

The brochure proclaimed that the motel 
was brand new and built especially for 
Expo. It was illustrated with sketches of 
a luxury-type hotel. There was no mention 
of the fact that it was a temporary struc- 
ture which probably would be pulled down 
after Expo. The brochure said its prices were 
“established by Logexpo of the Canadian 
Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibi- 
tion’’—and were “moderate.” 

To Mr. Cohen, this statement sounded like 
“official Canadian Government approval of 
the establishment.” 

As he put it to The Star: “If an Ameri- 
can tourist can’t rely on this sort of infor- 
mation about Expo’s lodgings, what can 
he rely on?” 

The Cohens arrived at the Canadiana on 
July 19, One of the first things that struck 
them was a “no refunds” sign prominently 
displayed in the reception room. 
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On seeing their room“ no phone, no cross- 
ventilation, it was just a cubby-hole in a 
plywood barracks”—Mrs. Cohen remarked: 

It's a concentration camp. They just can't 
mean it. We can’t stay here.” 

Mr. Cohen went to the manager’s office to 
demand his money back, claiming that ac- 
commodation was not what had been of- 
fered in the brochure. 


BRASH DISMISSAL 


“I was told in an insulting manner that 
I couldn’t get a refund. So I told him I in- 
tended to complain to Logexpo. He told me 
to go right ahead.” 

Mr. Cohen then asked what the rates were 
in Canadian dollars. He was told they were 
$84.24 in Canadian funds for three people 
for three nights. He pointed out that this 
sum had been paid, well in advance, in Amer- 
ica funds, He was offered the difference be- 
tween Canadian dollars and his payment in 
U.S. dollars, but refused to accept it. 

The Cohen family then found excellent 
accommodation in a well-known downtown 
hotel for the same prices they had paid to 
the Canadiana. They had a wonderful time at 
Expo, and were treated courteously wherever 
they went. 

But Mr. Cohen decided to take his com- 
plaint against the Canadian 67 to Logexpo, 
which had referred him to it in the first place 
and made his booking there for him. 

“To my amazement,” he said, “Logexpo of- 
ficials were non-committal. They offered me 
no comfort or consolation whatever. They 
were indifferent to my report that the motel 
had billed me in U.S. dollars although the 
posted rate was the same figure in Canadian 
funds.” 

The next step in Stanley Cohen’s crusade 
was the U.S. consulate general in Montreal. 
Officials told him his was the 67th com- 
plaint received by the consulate about the 
motel since the exhibition had opened, 

When he returned to Washington, Mr. 
Cohen, who has studied mail fraud matters 
closely as a reporter, took a file of docu- 
ments about his dispute with the motel to 
the U.S. post office department, 

Postal officials here, after ordering on-the- 
spot investigations into Mr. Cohen's charges, 
have now issued a “mail stop” order to post- 
masters all over the U.S. The order instructs 
postmasters to return any mail addressed to 
the Canadiana 67 to the sender with “fraudu- 
lent” stamped on the envelope. 

And this may not be the end of the story. 
Yesterday, post office officials told The Star 
that other complaints about “fraudulent” 
claims from motels serving Expo had been 
received since Mr. Cohen's case became pub- 
lic knowledge. 


THE SALISBURY FAIRS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, Con- 
necticut is a unique State. Each of its 
169 towns has a personality of its own. 
Salisbury is a beautiful place to live in 
and to visit. In the fall issue of the 
Lamp, published by the Standard Oil Co., 
Anne Adams has written a very fine de- 
scription of the Salisbury Fairs. It is un- 
fortunate that the beautiful and unusual 
pictures cannot be reproduced in the 
RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SALISBURY Fams 

(From early spring to late autumn, the 
search for antiques draws motorists to the 
New England countryside. A rural flea mar- 
ket and an antiques fair in a fine old town 
hall attract visitors by the hundreds to one 
of the loveliest villages in Connecticut.) 
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(By Anne Adams) 

For the most of the year Russell Carrell's 
south pasture belongs to his cows. But for 
one festive day each September, the tran- 
quil meadow is transformed into a colorful 
outdoor flea market, where you can find any- 
thing from a piece of scrimshaw or a 1904 
automobile license plate to a Conestoga 
wagon wheel made into a table. At last fall's 
market, held on a hot and sunny September 
10, some 2,800 visitors came to buy or to 
browse among the wares that spilled over the 
grass from 180 station wagons and trucks set 
up in a greate circle around the field. 

Mr. Carrell, himself an antiques dealer, 
originated the idea of a rural market on 
wheels in 1957. Each year since then, dealers 
have come from all over the Eastern states 
to set up shop for a day near his white clap- 
board house on U.S. Route 44, just north of 
the pleasant village of Salisbury, Connecti- 
cut. 

For the dealers, the day“ begins long be- 
fore sunrise. The line of weighted-down ve- 
hicles starts to form about two in the morn- 
ing, for places in the field are not reserved 
and the best spots go to the early arrivals. 
By six o’clock the line extends half a mile 
down the road. Then the gate is opened, and 
the station wagons and trucks with their 
awkward loads maneuver into place. Soon 
the field is a scene of ordered confusion. 
Crazy quilts and Paisley shawls are draped 
over car tops and radiators, Victorian frames 
and old mirrors rest against fenders, tables 
are cluttered with bric-a-brac, and old chairs 
and lamps and dishes are everywhere. 

The dealers visit back and forth quietly, 

news and trading with one an- 
other until eleven o'clock, when the market 
opens. From then until closing time, the 
scene is as gay and noisy as a carnival. Chil- 
dren cluster around the soft drinks cart and 
the balloon man, or race happily among the 
“stalls” while their preoccupied parents poke 
around in search of a bargain. There is a 
constant trekking back and forth to the 
makeshift parking lot across the road, for 
every purchase—even the old pine wash- 
stand—must somehow be fitted into the car 
for the trip home. By nightfall the crowds 
and the dealers have all packed up and left, 
and the countryside is quiet once more. 

Early October brings another great influx 
of visitors to Salisbury—this time to attend 
the Salisbury Antiques Fair, an outstanding 
annual event in northwest Connecticut. The 
fair has been held in historic Town Hall on 
Main Street for the past ten years. Unlike 
the flea market, it is a benefit, sponsored by 
the Women’s Auxiliary of Trinity Church in 
nearby Lime Rock, and the proceeds over 
the years have contributed substantially to 
the work of the church. 

The simple colonial interior of Town Hall, 
where a town meeting was first held in 1749, 
is an appropriate setting for antiques, and 
last fall twenty-six specially chosen dealers 
filled every available corner of the two-story 
building with eighteenth and nineteenth 
century antiques of all kinds, including 
porcelains, silver, paintings, and furniture. 
During the three days of the sale, hundreds 
of visitors wandered through the rooms, 
looking and buying. Outdoors, there were 
fire engine rides for the children up and 
down Main Street and benches for their eld- 
ers under the brilliant elms and maples. For 
the hungry, there were blueberry pancakes 
under a tent, and homemade food for lunch 
and tea at the two Salisbury churches across 
from Town Hall. The Scoville Library had 
some of its extremely rare books on view 
for fairgoers, and the Salisbury Association 
offered guided tours of the old courthouse, 
now fully restored, where historical photo- 
graphs and other memorabilia were 
displayed. 

This year Mr. Carrell’s meadow will become 
a marketplace on September 9, and the an- 
tiques fair will be held on October 12, 13, and 
14, Anyone who is interested in antiques or 
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who simply enjoys driving beautiful country 
roads in the fall of the year should pay heed 
to the old song and “come to the fair.” 


FILARIASIS IS UNDER CONTROL IN 
AMERICAN SAMOA 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to report that a University of 
California at Los Angeles professor has 
reported that filariasis is under control in 
American Samoa. 

Only a few years ago, sample blood 
tests indicated that about 20 percent of 
the population in villages tested harbored 
microfilaria, the embryonic stage of 
filariasis. 

Mr. Jay Gallagher, a member of the 
staff of the American Samoa Office of 
Education, wrote an article about the 
progress made against this dread disease 
in the American Samoa News Bulletin. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FILARIASIS IN AMERICAN SAMOA UNDER CON- 
TROL, Says UCLA DOCTOR 
(By Jay Gallagher) 

American Samoa will shortly take the next 
major step toward a goal of eradicating fillari- 
asis, the forerunner of elephantiasis—one of 
the most dreaded of tropical diseases. 

Dramatic results from five years of treat- 
ment here has brought filariasis virtually un- 
der control, and has set the stage for the 
last big push. 

“We have the thing on the run, and it is 
now time to enter an eradication program,” 
said Dr. John Kessel, professor of infectious 
and tropical diseases, of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

Sample blood tests in 1962 showed about 20 
per cent of the population of those villages 
tested harbored microfilaria—the embryonic 
stage of filariasis. Similar tests in nine vil- 
lages this year showed evidence of less than 
1 per cent of the population infected. Dr. 
Kessel said that he believes the 1 per cent 
figure is representative of American Samoa 
as a whole, 

Filariasis, or mumu, is transmitted by in- 
fected mosquitoes. Tests made in 1962, the 
first year of the control program, showed 
2.1 per cent of the mosquitoes tested to be 
carriers of filiariasis. Tests of mosquitoes in 
1965 revealed only a half of 1 per cent of 
those tested to be carriers. 

Of 2,000 mosquitoes tested this year, not 
a single infected mosquito has been found. 
On the basis of these findings, Dr. Kessel 
said he felt the beginning of an eradication 
program was indicated. 

An island-wide retreatment program will 
start next month by the Public Health 
Division, 

All persons who have lived in American 
Samoa more than two years, and who have 
had less than 24 doses of the drug hetrazan, 
are urged to take the treatment. 

Hetrazan is a cure, not a preventive drug. 

Purpose of the retreatment program is to 
cure those persons who might not have re- 
ceived hetrazan the original treatment pro- 
gram of 1963 and 1964. Retreatment will also 
reach untreated immigrants from other 
islands. 

The program will be administered in each 
village by the public health nurses with the 
help of the Women’s Health Committee. Dr. 
Kessel said the full cooperation of village 
leaders and the general population is vital to 
the success of the program. 

Periodic blood sampling will continue as 
the need is indicated. 

Dr. Kessel promised no overnight miracles 
in the eradication of filariasis. “It will be a 
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long pull, and there will be many difficulties 
involved,” he said, 

However, the success to date in the war on 
filariasis is such that children born from 1965 
on will not receive hetrazan, After 10 years, 
they will be tested. If they show no evidence 
of infection, Dr. Kessel said it could then be 
safely concluded that the transmission of the 
disease had stopped. 

Statesiders new to American Samoa are 
advised they are in no immediate danger of 
contracting filariasis, or elephantiasis, which 
develops from a long-standing filariasis in- 
fection. Elephantiasis causes massive swell- 
ing in various parts of the body. 

However, statesiders are advised to have a 
blood check after two years to determine if 
there is need for treatment. Filariasis has not 
been detected among statesiders in recent 
years, health officials said. 

Dr. Kessel will go back to California on 
Aug. 12, but he expects to return here next 
year for further follow-up on his program. 


THE RIOT INSURANCE PROBLEM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 4 I introduced Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 102, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce by unanimous con- 
sent, a joint resolution calling for study 
of the situation in the insurance indus- 
try created by the heavy losses sustained 
in riot situations. As I noted in my in- 
troduction of it, the three major insur- 
ance associations dealing with the prob- 
lem have promised me their cooperation, 
and the Department of Commerce has 
indicated to me the belief that it is 
equipped to produce the facts and figures 
needed for consideration of possible rec- 
ommendations. The Committee on Com- 
merce has scheduled a hearing for Au- 
gust 29. 

I am gratified that the President's 
Commission, members of which I wired 
on the day of my resolution urging their 
attention to the problem, has moved to 
give it a place on its agenda for early 
consideration. This is a serious problem, 
and one which must be solved if business 
is to receive continuing, and moderate 
cost rather than exorbitant, insurance in 
ghetto areas. 

The seriousness of the situation is un- 
derlined by two recent news items. One 
appeared as an Associated Press dispatch 
in the Evansville Courier under the title 
“Rioting Will Jar Insurance Field.” The 
other, on the financial page of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of August 8, was en- 
titled “Insurance Firm Warns Riot 
Cities May Lose Surety.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that the articles be printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Evansville Courier, July 29, 1967] 
RIOTING WILL JAR INSURANCE FIELD—IMPACT 
FAR-REACHING 

ATLANTA, GA.— The racial rioting of recent 
weeks will have far-reaching effects on the 
insurance industry in this country, accord- 
ing to the president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 

James L. Bentley, insurance commissioner 
of Georgia, said losses incurred in the riots 
might force legislative attempts to insure 
the availablity of insurance to impacted areas 
such as exist in Newark and Detroit. 

“That is something weill have to look at,“ 
Bentley said in an interview. “In one sense, 
they (the insurance companies) have a moral 
obligation to insure these areas, but I don't 
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think I would want to go out here and bet 
my money on a building that might be blown 
up.” 

ESTIMATE DECLINED 

Bentley declined to estimate the amount 
of insurance losses resulting from the sus- 
tained burning and looting of the rioters. 

The association which he heads, however, 
is compiling a report on claims figures that 
he hopes will give commissioners of the 50 
states substantial information needed to 
tackle the problem. 

Bentley said the report will be released 
in Atlanta, hopefully within 10 days. 

At this point, Bentley said, insurance losses 
should be less than those of the country’s 
largest claims disaster—Hurricane Betsy, 
which destroyed about $715 million worth of 
properly along the Gulf Coast in 1965. 

The impact of the riot destruction on the 
economy will be far greater than Betsy, how- 
ever, Bentley said, because of the wisespread 
shutdown of business and industry in the 
affected areas. 

For the insurarice industry, Bentley had 
two guide words for the present situation: 
action and calm. 

“What the insurance companies must do— 
and the ones I have talked to are doing this— 
is to begin right now to assess their losses 
and pay off their claims as quickly as pos- 
sible,” he said. 


[From the Washington Star, Aug. 8, 1967] 


INSURANCE Firm Warns Rror Crrtes May 
Lose SURETY 


New YorK.—The Travelers Insurance Cos. 
of Hartford, Conn., has warned that unless 
the government steps in with financial aid 
to riot-torn cities, insurance companies 
would be forced to consider elimination or 
drastic restriction of insurance to many re- 
sponsible citizens. 

The warning came yesterday as the com- 
panies reported a drop in net income from 
operations to $16,887,000 from $30,744,000 a 
year earlier. The decline included an under- 
writing loss in the group’s casualty and prop- 
erty lines of $35.7 million vs. $15.8 million 
a year earlier. 

In a joint statement, J. Doyle DeWitt, 
chairman, and Sterling T. Tooker, president, 
said, however, it was still too early to de- 
termine the effect on the company of the 
recent rioting in such cities as Newark and 
Detroit. 

The two officials said the government 
should make “adequate financial relief” 
available, asserting that potential losses from 
future outbreaks “are so severe that no eco- 
nomically bearable insurance rates could 
cover them.” 

If government relief wasn’t made available, 
the officials added, insurance companies 
would be forced to consider elimination or 
drastic restriction of protection to many 
thousands of responsible citizens in areas 
where riots of the type recently encountered 
might be anticipated. 

For the first half the group reported 
premium income for all lines of insurance 
amounted to $1,147,330,000 vs. $1,035,299,000 a 
year earlier. Net investment income was 
$112,900,000 against $104,300,000. 


UPSIDE DOWN NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, August 14, 1967, the Harrisburg Pa- 
triot, in an excellent editorial entitled 
“The SST Folly” called attention to our 
“upside down” national priorities. 

The Patriot’s editors make the point: 

Because of a war which is costing more 
than $2 billion a month, there isn’t enough 
money for all the social projects at home 
which need attention. But there’s enough 
for a $4.5 billion project to develop a super- 
sonic transport plane for the benefit of trav- 
elers who can already afford to go first class. 
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The editorial also calls attention to 
the $5 billion or so for the space project 
and the “pointless race to put a man on 
the moon.” 

I commend the editors of the Harris- 
burg Patriot for calling attention to this 
wasteful inversion of our national priori- 
ties and ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SST FoOLLY—ANOTHER UpsipeE DOWN 
PRIORITY 


Back in January, when President Johnson 
was still trying to decide whether he should 
approve heavy government involvement in 
the estimated $4.5 billion cost of developing & 
supersonic transport plane, a question of 
appropriateness was raised. 

George W. Hilton, professor of economics 
at the University of California at Los Angeles 
and chairman of a 1964 transportation task 
force established by the President, put it 
bluntly: It would be “tremendously inequi- 
table” to pledge a huge federal subsidy that 
would primarily benefit few taxpayers other 
than the approximately 15 percent of the 
adult population that makes air trips; SST 
involvement would amount to taxing “all 
Americans for the benefit of those few who 
put a great premium on speed, or are travel- 
ing on expense accounts.” 

Professor Hilton made a bad guess. He 
thought that the President couldn’t possibly 
give a go-ahead to a project so “totally in- 
consistent with the Great Society.” 

Mr. Johnson went ahead and committed 
the government to underwriting the SST 
under an arrangement which critics say is 
bound to cost the taxpayers in the long run. 
Now that the nation’s priorities are under 
serious reconsideration, and the President is 
asking for more taxes to keep everything 
from flying apart, the propriety of the SST 
deal is even more questionable. 

Because of a war which is costing more 
than $2 billion a month, there isn’t enough 
money for all the social projects at home 
which need attention. But there’s enough for 
a $4.5 billion project to develop a supersonic 
transport plane for the benefit of travelers 
who can already afford to go first class. 
There’s $5 billion or so for the space project 
and the pointless “race” to put a man on 
the moon. There's even talk of renewed “gov- 
ernment encouragement”—that means 
money—for development of a nuclear-pow- 
ered airplane. 

The nuclear airplane project, if it is ac- 
tually revived, could make the SST look like 
a bargain basement. Roughly $1 billion was 
thrown away on this concept back in the 
late 408 and early '50s, before it was decided 
the whole thing was a bad idea. Now, says 
Air Force and Space Digest Magazine, tech- 
nology has advanced to the point where we 
may be able to realize dividends from that 
earlier waste. Sure we will. 

How much slum clearance, education, 
health care, housing and general civic im- 
provement would that $1 billion have bought 
a decade ago? How much hope would the 
billions earmarked for the SST and space 
buy right now? 

Not as much as the billions being poured 
into Vietnam, but a lot, just the same. 


BILINGUAL TEACHING 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, the Los 
Angeles Times described the proposed 
Bilingual Education Act as legislation 
“that will help give long-overdue learn- 
ing opportunities to children burdened 
with language difficulties.” That is the 
essence of S. 428 of which I am a cospon- 
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sor. In the relief that the Times editorial 
should have a wider audience, I ask 
unanimous consent for its printing in 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OVERDUE ACTION ON BILINGUAL TEACHING 


A major breakthrough is finally being made 
in the language barrier that has denied a full 
education to tens of thousands of Spanish- 
speaking students in Los Angeles schools. 

Educators long have been aware of the 
great hardship placed upon such students by 
the state law requiring all public schools to 
give instruction only in English. The result 
has been a tragically high number of drop- 
outs among students who were simply unable 
to understand their teachers. 

Fortunately the Legislature has passed, and 
Gov. Reagan signed, a bill permitting bilin- 
gual instruction in California schools when it 
is “educationally advantageous” to pupils. 

In Washington, preliminary approval has 
been given to legislation providing assistance 
in setting up bilingual teaching programs in 
areas with large concentrations of Spanish- 
speaking children. 

Sens. George Murphy and Thomas Kuchel 
(R-Calif.) are co-sponsors of a bill intro- 
duced by Sen. Ralph Yarborough (D-Texas) 
that would make $5 million in federal help 
available in fiscal 1968, increasing to $10 and 
$15 million the following years. Similar leg- 
islation was introduced in the House by Rep. 
Edward Roybal (D-Los Angeles) . 

To overcome what Sen. Yarborough calls 
“the cruelest form of discrimination” to 
Mexican-Americans, Los Angeles school offi- 
cials are planning immediate pilot projects 
in bilingual instruction as well as long- 
range programs in special teacher training 
at all grade levels. 

Although primary emphasis will be upon 
such instruction in the early years, the prob- 
lem exists at all grade levels due to the 
constant immigration of students from 
Mexico. Some 5,000 Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents in junior and senior high schools are 
currently being taught English, but no such 
classes are available during the critical ele- 
mentary school period. 

Bilingual instruction would, of course, be 
offered only as a transition. English would 
be taught concurrently and would be given 
increasing emphasis until pupils are fully 
conversant. 

The Times urges Congress to give prompt 
approval to legislation that will help give 
long-overdue learning opportunities to chil- 
dren burdened with language difficulties, 


SAFEGUARDING RECREATION 
AREAS 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the U.S. 
Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 
sion met in regular session yesterday. In 
addition to approving several meaningful 
additions to the waterfowl refuges with- 
in our national wildlife refuge system, 
we met with Secretary Alan S. Boyd, of 
the Department of Transportation. 

He presented a statement of major im- 
portance to conservationists. In it, he 
recognized and expressed his personal 
support of language in the act creating 
his Department which is aimed at safe- 
guarding recreation areas when high- 
ways are being planned. I commend Mr. 
Boyd’s statement to my colleagues and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF ALAN S. BOYD, SECRETARY OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION BE- 
FORE THE MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C., AUGUST 
15, 1967 
I am happy to have this opportunity to 

appear before such a distinguished group. 

You have asked me to relate to you the 

progress of the Department of Transportation 

in implementing Section 2(b) (2) and Section 

4(f) of the Act forming the Department, 

The interpretation and implementation of 

these sections has involved a great deal of 

my attention, and that of Secretary Udall 
and representatives of Agriculture and of 

Housing and Urban Development. We have 

been working together on this important 

topic. I recognize also the grave concern that 
the Commission feels for assuring the pres- 

ervation and maximum conservation of mi- 

gratory birds and all forms of wildlife—a 

resource which is largely irreplaceable. 

Let me briefly go over for you the appli- 
cable sections of the DOT Act, my interpreta- 
tion of them, and what the Department is 
doing to implement the Congressional direc- 
tive. Section 2(b)(2) says: 

“Sec. 2. (b) (2) It is hereby declared to be 
the national policy that special effort should 
be made to preserve the natural beauty of 
the countryside and public park and recrea- 
tion lands, wildlife and waterfowl refuges, 
and historic sites.” 

This is a definite statement of purpose 
and conviction which I wholeheartedly share. 
Section 4(f) states: 

“Sec. 4(f) The Secretary shall cooperate 
and consult with the Secretaries of the In- 
terior, Housing and Urban Development, and 
Agriculture, and with the States in devel- 
oping transportation plans and programs 
that include measures to maintain or en- 
hance the natural beauty of the lands tra- 
versed. After the effective date of this Act, 
the Secretary shall not approve any pro- 
gram or project which requires the use of 
any land from a public park, recreation 
area, wildlife and waterfowl refuge, or his- 
toric site unless (1) there is no feasible and 
prudent alternative to the use of such land, 
and (2) such program includes all possible 
planning to minimize harm to such park, 
recreational area, wildlife and waterfowl 
refuge, or historic site resulting from such 
use.” 

Another strong statement of purpose. 

I interpret these sections as giving the 
Department of Transportation the strong di- 
rective to improve on the performance of its 
constituent agencies in taking environ- 
mental factors into account in decision 
making. I support this mandate. The time 
is no longer with us when we can move 
ahead in locating transportation facilities 
and in designing them without being con- 
cerned with and aware of the impact on 
the environment. We have progressed far 
enough in affluence and in technical ability 
to make such disregard largely unnecessary 
and certainly undesirable. I interpret the 
sections of the Act as an indication that 
we have not done well enough and must 
do better. 

We have been moving in this direction 
within the Department and in cooperation 
with other agencies—HUD, Interior, and 
Agriculture. On July 14, I met with Sec- 
retary Weaver, Secretary Udall, and Assistant 
Secretary Baker of Agriculture to discuss 
means of implementing Section 4(f). The 
meeting produced agreement that the final 
responsibility in this area did properly rest 
with the Secretary of Transportation, but 
that some means of coordinating the inter- 
ests of other agencies had to be found. As 
a result of this meeting, a committee of 
the involved Departments was formed, to 
be chaired by Assistant Secretary Mackey of 
DOT, to coordinate our efforts and to de- 
velop criteria for handling 4(f). This com- 
mittee has met and will meet again shortly. 

As a first task, the committee is review- 
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ing a draft instructional memorandum to 
be sent to the states by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads which is designed to begin imple- 
mentation of the relevant DOT Act segments 
and of the relevant sections of the Federal 
Aid Highway Act of 1966. This memorandum 
is being reviewed by the other agencies and 
by my office internally in order to produce 
as strong a document as possible. 

Further efforts are taking place internally 
to develop a hearing procedure which will 
allow interested parties to make their views 
known to State highway departments at 
early planning stages and permit them to be 
taken into account while alternative courses 
of action are still possible. 

I trust that these efforts will produce an 
improvement in handling cases involving 
conflict between land uses. We are attempt- 
ing to make them the strongest and most 
appropriate possible. 

Iam also aware of many suggestions which 
have been made to set up formal, interagency 
review procedures. These suggestions will be 
closely reviewed both by the Department 
internally and by the interagency committee 
I have mentioned. But two principles should 
be mentioned. I feel strongly that as much 
as possible conflicts over land use should be 
resolved at the local or field level where 
knowledge of specific facts is most readily 
available. No procedure should be set up 
which will encourage settlement of disputes 
at the Federal level and lessen the pressure 
on local decision makers. Second, in order to 
make such a system workable, great empha- 
sis must be placed on providing sound, re- 
sponsible criteria for decision making. In 
the past such efforts have been hampered by 
a feeling that social costs of certain types 
are just not quantifiable, and perhaps should 
not be, This may well be true. Certainly the 
dollar value of a migratory bird is impossible 
to conceive and if conceived would probably 
be meaningless. But there are other possi- 
bilities for non-quantifiable criteria and 
guidelines. We are working hard in this area 
in order to fully implement the responsibili- 
ties of the Act. 

Finally, let me say that the cooperation of 
the various concerned agencies is essential, 
and their assistance and advice is making 
progress more and more possible. We have 
worked closely and well together in many 
instances in the past and will do so in the 
future on an increased scale. I share their 
commitment to the maintenance of natural 
beauty and the preservation of wildlife, and 
will do everything within my power to make 
transportation consistent with these goals. 


NEWS COVERAGE OF THE RIOTS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived numerous comments on my recent 
letter to the leaders of the news media 
concerning the news coverage of the 
riots which struck many of our cities 
across the country. The purpose of my 
letter was to stimulate discussion and to 
encourage constructive criticism of that 
coverage. The replies which I have re- 
ceived, some of which were printed in 
the Record of August 11, 1967, page 
811447, indicate to me that the news 
industry is aware of the seriousness of 
the matter and of their responsibility. 
They also indicate that it is a problem 
which has bothered many people and 
cannot be easily dismissed. The first 
amendment must control, in every event. 
I have sought principally to plead for a 
balanced presentation of the news. I am 
pleased that so much serious attention 
and reasoned comment has been focused 
upon this complex problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that some 
additional comments be printed in the 
Recorp. They are as follows: 
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First. “An Ethics Code for TV News?” 
by Lawrence Laurent, the Washington 
Post, August 15, 1967. 

Second. “Accessory to the Riots?” by 
Dwight Newton, San Francisco Exam- 
iner, August 6, 1967. 

Third. “Riot News Policy Adopted by 
All-News Station,” editorial by radio 
station WAVA, Arlington, Va., July 31, 
1967. 

Fourth. “Guidelines for Covering Civil 
Disturbances,” by Omaha, Nebr., broad- 
casters. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An EruHics CODE ror TV News? 
(By Lawrence Laurent) 

Sen. Hugh Scott (R-Pa.) recently sug- 
gested that the news media draw up a “code 
of emergency procedure to be followed in re- 
porting riots and incidents or speeches which 
could spark disturbances.” 

Each of the television networks responded 
that Scott had a poor idea. 

Perhaps he does have a poor idea since 
codes are usually a waste of paper and a mis- 
use of ink. Still, after reading Robert Conot’s 
chilling account of the Watts (Calif.) riots in 
1965, it seems that the TV industry might 
take a long look at itself. 

The book is called “Rivers of Blood, Years 
of Darkness” (Bantam Books), It confirms 
some of the most frightening power of TV. 

We had known for years that the presence 
of a TV filming unit was enough to create a 
crowd. Worse, individual members of the 
crowd tend to act out the roles they think 
TV expects of them. We have known, also, 
that groups will schedule performances just 
to attract the TV cameras. 

Stories by the dozens have piled up about 
news directors who refused to send camera 
crews to demonstrations. The punch line to 
the story, with minor variations, is “We 
didn’t send cameras and they didn’t demon- 
strate.” 

A similar complaint turned up in Theo- 
dore H. White’s “Making of the President, 
1964.” He complained that TV news editors 
tend to see all stories in terms of heroes and 
villains, 

In the Watts riot, according to Conot, 
“Newsmen, filming the scene, encouraged 
each of the youths to try to become the star 
of the action.” 

Conot claims that cameramen deliberately 
distorted events. An interviewee was asked 
to remove his shirt to give greater drama. 
One TV newsman asked a kid to throw a 
rock, just for the camera. 

Each Network and nearly every station has 
published rules, telling each employe that he 
shouldn't do such things. The most familiar 
injunction is: “We don’t make news, we 
just report it.” Producers have been warned 
that the onetime practice of restaging events 
must be avoided. Little has been said, how- 
ever, about a system that rewards the man 
who comes back with the best “action foot- 
age.” 

Dr. Frank Stanton, president of CBS Inc., 
was undoubtedly correct when he wrote to 
Sen. Scott: “It is the function of the press 
to report conditions as they are and solu- 
tions as they are advanced—and to stimulate 
discussion and criticism of such solutions.” 

He also noted that journalism can make 
a contribution and adds: “But it will be only 
by fully reporting all the aspects of the situa- 
tion, alarming as well as reassuring, pre- 
senting all the voices, cynical as well as hope- 
ful, that shape it, and providing free and 
open discussion of every point of view.” 

Since few endorse the questionable bene- 
fits of an “emergency code” some sort of 
middle ground must be found. This ground 
lies in just a few reminders to the men who 
work in mass media. The first for a perilous 
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situation is to avoid the frantic deadline 
rush that leads to oversimplications and dis- 
tortions. The rule: It is better to be late 
than to be misleading. 


ACCESSORY TO THE RIOTS? 

Sen, Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania last week 
fired off letters to networks and wire serv- 
ices charging that in his judgment coverage 
of the recent riots “inadvertently contributed 
to the turmoil” in many respects. 

He noted that television in particular 
“used” by Negro militants and that “the sen- 
sational aspects of the situation and the fre- 
quent broadcast of appeals to riot by extrem- 
ists raise a serious question as to the editorial 
responsibility and the discretion of the 
media.” 

The Senator urged the industry to draw 
up an emergency procedure code for report- 
ing riots and incidents or speeches “which 
could spark disturbances to signal oppor- 
tunities for disturbances in other areas.” 

Tens of millions of Americans recently have 
seen those signals flashed in their living 
rooms. Even as the President of the United 
States was given air time to plea for the end 
of rioting, H. Rap Brown was given air time 
to incite rioting. Wherever went the Presi- 
dent's voice and face, Rap Brown’s was sure 
to follow, His demands and commands in- 
stantly, were reaching Milwaukee, Portland, 
Nashville, Oakland, San Francisco, you name 
it. 

No previously avowed destroyer of United 
States law and order—not Hitler, not Tojo— 
ever benefitted from the wide and immediate 
circulation of inflammatory statements that 
Rap Brown and Stokely Carmichael enjoyed 
last week. 

Hitler and Tojo gambled their lives that 
they could destroy Detroit. They lost. The 
recent rioters almost succeeded. And tele- 
vision was there to record and transmit the 
details and techniques of fire-bombers and 
snipers and looters, It was horrifying, night- 
marish—and also educational to viewers in 
Providence, R.I., Wyandanch, N.Y., Chicago, 
Peoria, and wherever new rioting was on the 
verge of busting out all over. 

If a viewer in Oregon could see a looter in 
Newark happily wheeling off a cart of stolen 
goodies, then why shouldn't he . . . wheeee! 

Rep. Durward G. Hall of Missouri also was 
on the record last week—the Congressional 
Record. broadcasters with lend- 
ing their facilities “to be used as incitement 
to riot.” 

He said that audiences all over the coun- 
try, sitting just a few feet from their TV 
sets, could hear speeches by agitators better 
than they could “in the back row of an out- 
door meeting place.” 

Hand in hand with freedom of the press 
goes responsibility of the press. Home-grown 
civil disorders have, for the television press, 
created totally new situations coupled with 
new and very grave responsibilities. 

On its own, quickly, often under high ten- 
sion emergency, television must evaluate the 
good or harm that may evolve from a news- 
cast, a remote pick-up or even a docu- 
mentary. 

CBS-TV scheduled for last week a rerun 
of “The Tenement,” a documentary exposing 
terribly depressed conditions in Chicago. 
Many affiliate stations protested the timing, 
expressing concern that “The Tenement” 
might re-arouse tensions that barely were 
beginning to subside in Detroit, Milwaukee, 
etc. 


CBS-TV obliged and substituted another 
show, “The Italians,” just as it substituted 
another movie when many affiliates pro- 
tested the scheduling of the “psycho” movie 
shortly after the murder of Sen. Charles 
Percy’s daughter. 

Each network and most individual sta- 
tions are interpreting their own responsi- 
bilities in riot reporting. You might say 
they are fiying by the seat of their intui- 
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tions. Senator Scott’s suggestion for an in- 
dustry code deserves prompt and serious at- 
tention, 

Perhaps a model for the nation could be 
the recently devised San Francisco formula 
which begins with this premise: 

“A set of guidelines is necessary in this 
one area of coverage because an instance of 
widespread civil disobedience, particularly 
one involving racial strife, is entirely unique 
from any other kind of story in that its cov- 
erage could affect the direction of its de- 
volopment and intensity, its duration and 
outcome and therefore demands exceptional 
treatment.” 

Riot News POLICY ADOPTED BY ALL-NEWS 

STATION 


The determination of all Americans of 
goodwill, black and white, to accelerate as 
rapidly as possible the legitimate rights of 
the Negro minority in our country should 
not be impeded. And to the extent that pub- 
licity through mass media, both electronic 
and printed, serve to advance the drive to- 
ward equal rights and opportunities for all 
our citizens, these channels of public com- 
munication serve a constructive purpose. 

However, with the destructive recent spread 
of rioting, looting and burning in American 
cities, it has become increasingly clear to 
this broadcaster that irresponsible militants 
and demagogues who do not have the support 
of the responsible Negro majority have real- 
ized an ability to use mass media to propa- 
gandize for violence. 

Accordingly, this station has now instituted 
a policy of yoluntary editorial restraint which 
while insuring continued coverage of legiti- 
mate news related to disorder, will deny its 
facilities to those individuals whose known 
or obvious purpose is to incite violence or 
insurrection. 

The WAVA news staff has developed de- 
tailed procedures and guidelines in support 
of this policy on coverage of riots and in- 
dividuals connected with riot conditions. 

WAVA's policy in this regard will continue 
until the business of accelerating civil rights 
in this country is no longer undermined by 
irresponsible militant spokesmen who profess 
leadership but who in fact are seriously 
jeopardizing the civil rights effort. 

This matter is of particular and timely 
importance in view of the fact that the 
Nation’s Capital has thus far been spared 
the bitter upheavals suffered by other major 
American cities. 

It is our most sincere hope that other 
broadcasters and print media will adopt simi- 
lar procedures in the common best interest 
of the public and within the rights of a free 
press. Without voluntary restraint, we may 
be involuntary provocators of violent emo- 
tion. The freedom of the press ultimately has 
as much at stake as the Nation itself in cur- 
rent rebellion against law. 


GUIDELINES For COVERING CIVIL DISTURBANCES 


Omaha Broadcasters believe their respon- 
sibility in performing the journalistic func- 
tion to be the reporting of news, fairly and 
objectively, without fear or favor. 

The Omaha Police Division and City Ad- 
ministration are in agreement with the 
Broadcasters’ position in this request. 

Broadcasters also recognize, however, that 
law enforcement officers face an extremely 
difficult task in coping with civil disturb- 
ances. Therefore, in the interest of the public 
safety, the following guidelines are estab- 
lished to insure cooperation between the Po- 
lice Division and the broadcast news media. 

1. During periods of racial tension, the 
Public Safety Director (or his designated 
representative) will hold periodic briefings 
for broadcast news directors and for any 
other news media representatives he wishes 
to include. These briefings will be “off the 
record” unless otherwise designated by the 
Public Safety Director or his designated 
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briefing officer. The purpose will be to alert 
the media of possible trouble and to provide 
them with the background information 
which may later be needed to cover the story 
accurately and objectively. 

2. Broadcasters will refrain from “bul- 
letining” racial disturbances in progress or 
that racial disturbances appear imminent. 
They will confine their reporting of racial 
disturbances to regularly scheduled news- 
casts in as noninflammatory manner as pos- 
sible. In this respect, the Public Safety Di- 
rector (or his designated representative) can 
insure a 30-minute broadcast moratorium 
by directing the Police Radio Dispatcher to 
invoke “News Code 30.” The broadcast should 
be as follows: “News Code 30 is now in effect, 
authority of and will remain in effect 
until (30 minutes later).” This message 
should be repeated at least twice on initial 
broadcast and at least one more time and as 
often as possible during the 30-minute pe- 
riod. Wire Service Bureaus should be advised 
immediately by telephone. Broadcasters will 
observe “News Code 30” by NOT mentioning 
any racial disturbance in progress during any 
regularly scheduled newscast which might 
occur, either wholly or in part, during the 30- 
minute moratorium period. If the situation so 
warrants, the Public Safety Director (or his 
designated representative) may request ex- 
tension of the moratorium beyond the 30- 
minute firm period. Decision as to whether to 
honor that request will be left to the indi- 
vidual news organization. 

3. The implementation of “News Code 30” 
in no way restricts the broadcast media from 
covering the story at the scene with tapes, 
pictures, film and sound-on-film. Only pub- 
lic broadcasting will be affected by the 30- 
minute moratorium or any requested ex- 
tension. 

4. Broadcasters will bulletin, however, any 
information deemed necessary by the Public 
Safety Director (or his designated represent- 
ative) to protect the health, welfare or safety 
of the general public at any time. 

5. It is understood that the individual 
broadcaster has no control over reports origi- 
nating from the network with which he is 
affiliated when such reports are obtained 
from sources other than his newsroom. 

6. It is understood that live broadcasts in 
progress of lawful demonstrations cannot be 
interrupted or terminated should spontane- 
ous disorder occur. 

7. Should racial disturbances occur, the 
nature of which would require a field com- 
mand post, the facility will be established by 
the Police and the location made known to 
the newsmen where they can gather and wait 
to see if a news story develops, Such a post 
should eliminate the need for newsmen to 
“cruise” the trouble area, following up on 
every “drunk” and “disturbance” call in 
anticipation of more serious trouble which 
just “might” develop. 

8. Should racial disturbances occur, the 
Captain in Charge at Central Police Head- 
quarters will serve as a “verification officer.” 
This officer will be responsible for collecting 
factual information in his office pertaining to 
arrests, bookings, injuries, and reports of 
vandalism, lootings and break-ins, He shall 
assist newsmen in verifying and supplement- 
ing fragmentary reports in an effort to obtain 
the highest degree of accuracy and veracity. 
It is understood that the designation of a 
“verification officer” is in no way to “shut 
ree other official sources of police informa- 

on. 

9. Care will be exercised in wording broad- 
cast copy. The term “riot” will be ayoided 
unless the facts are indisputable. Charges of 
police brutality made by participants in the 
disturbances or by others will not be aired 
indiscriminately. Should such charges be 
made, newsmen will make every effort to 
establish the facts leading up to the alleged 
incident or incidents. Police Command offi- 
cers will be sought out for comment. The use 
of necessary force by police to combat vio- 
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lence in and of itself does not constitute 
“police brutality.” The facts must be elo- 
quent and the superlatives avoided. 

Following are additional guidelines for the 
news media in the reporting of civil dis- 
orders and other events which may involve 
public tension. 

(1) Avoid emphasizing stories on public 
tensions while the tensions of a particular 
incident are developing. Endeavor to obtain 
officially whether a development incident is 
designated as a disturbance of the peace or 
otherwise. Report the official designation of 
the incident. 

(2) Immediate or direct reporting should 
minimize interpretation, eliminate airing of 
rumors, and avoid using unverified state- 
ments, 

(3) Avoid the reporting of trival incidents. 

(4) Because inexpert use of cameras, 
bright lights, or microphones may stir ex- 
hibitionism of some people, great care should 
be exercised by crews at scenes of public 
disorders. Because, too, of the danger of in- 
jury and even death of news personnel, their 
presence should be as unobtrusive as pos- 
sible. 

(5) Reporters who are at the scene of an 
explosive or potentially explosive situation 
should avoid the reporting of interviews with 
obvious inciters.“ 

(6) No report should use unwarranted 
superlatives or adjectives which might in- 
cite or enlarge a conflict, or cause a renewal 
of trouble in areas where disturbances have 
quieted. 

(7) Advisory data for discretionary use by 
newsmen should be written in calm, matter- 
of-fact sentences. This is for the purpose of 
avoiding inflammatory results from unin- 
tended public report of discretionary infor- 
mation. Honest and dispassionate reporting 
is the best reporting. 

(8) Reporters generally should not detail 
how any weapon is obtained, made or used. 

(9) Every reporter and technician should 
be governed by the rules of good taste and 
common sense. The potential for inciting 
public disorders demands that competition 
be secondary to the cause of public safety. 

(10) If disturbances break out in other 
sections of the city, normal good journalism 
practices will prevail and no relationship 
will be drawn between the two until such 
relationship is clearly discernible. 


REPUBLICAN GOVERNORS ACTION 
PLAN 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, last week, 
members of the Republican Governors 
Association met in New York to draw up 
a plan of action for State leadership to 
meet the growing social and economic 
problems of our urban society. 

The resulting 60-point plan is a re- 
markable example of imaginative, re- 
sponsive, and workable approaches to 
these problems. I believe that every 
Member of this body should have the op- 
portunity to read this document. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ACTION PLAN To INAUGURATE A New ERA 
or OREATIVE STATE LEADERSHIP To MEET 
THE NATIONAL CRISIS or Socra, INJUS- 
TICE AND LAWLESSNESS 

(Recommended by the Republican Gov- 
ernors Association Policy Committee, Au- 
gust 10, 1967) 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

The tragic epidemic of riots convulsing the 

core areas of so many American cities un- 
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derscores the basic responsibilities of state 
governments. 

We are totally concerned about every as- 
pect of this tragic problem. First, obviously, 
is maintenance of order under law. On it 
rests not only any viable society but also 
all other affirmative programs. We must as- 
sure the protection of persons and property 
in the peaceful and lawful pursuits of life. 
But relying only on better organized force, 
as some are advocating, forecasts the unac- 
ceptable ultimate result of a society based 
on repression. If our belief in an open so- 
ciety of freedom under the law is to sur- 
vive, it must be based on a basic agreement 
among the people and a dedication to the 
goal that all shall have a stake in the po- 
tential and promise of America. 

The time for effective action to meet this 
crisis of urban chaos is now. 

We cannot afford delay. 

The states can and must play a leading 
role both in preserving order under the law 
and in dealing with the root causes of civil 
disorder. 

The Policy Committee of the Republican 
Governors Association has met, therefore, 
to determine a positive course of state ac- 
tion commensurate with the staggering di- 
mensions of the problem. 

The times demand a firm national com- 
mitment to resolve this leading domestic 
issue. Each of us must work in our respective 
states to develop solutions to these problems. 

PROBLEMS 

The recent outbreaks of lawlessness have 
placed new demands on state governments 
to stop civil strife and to maintain law and 
order. The increasing incidence of crime in 
the streets plaguing so many cities, aggra- 
vated by the riots, has made it clear that 
many localities cannot combat crime effec- 
tively alone. 

Many of the urban problems of today, 
which result in human degradation, trans- 
cend the boundaries of local political juris- 
dictions. Individual cities lack the financial 
resources necessary to meet these problems. 
The Federal Government, while it has 
enacted many imaginative programs, is not 
providing the financial resources on a scale 
commensurate with the dimensions of the 
problem and, in many cases, the effective- 
ness of federal programs is inhibited by un- 
necessary inflexibility in their administration. 

The states must do their part in providing 
the creative leadership to achieve the solu- 
tion to today’s urban crisis. This solution 
must be based on a new kind and degree of 
cooperative action between the various levels 
of government and the private sector of the 
society. 

For we are confronted by a problem so 
pervasive that its solution is not one that 
can be resolved by governments alone. 

We recognize that merely pouring more 
money into outmoded programs will not do 
the job. We seek new ways to tap the creative 
and constructive forces in society. Govern- 
ment can and must provide incentive, tools, 
and funds; but, the disadvantaged must be 
given an opportunity to achieve a stake in 
our society through the investment of their 
own asperations and energy. 

AGREEMENT FOR ACTION 

We agree that the crisis is not just a city 
problem but is the inevitable result of in- 
difference throughout our society. We must 
therefore mobilize public and private sectors 
in our states on a scale large enough to as- 
sure action on a scale necessary to meet the 
problem. 

We recommend the following action plan 
of state leadership. We recognize that specific 
elements of this plan will have greater ap- 
Plicability in some states than in others, 
and that each state must determine the pro- 
grams and priorities best suited to its situa- 
tion and its capacities. 

The following action plan includes specific 
measures regarding state action to: 
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I. Maintain Order Under Law. 

II. Transform the Physical Environment of 
Slums and all Neglected Areas into Decent 
Communities. 

III. Increase Job Opportunities. 

IV. Improve Educational Opportunities. 

V. Improve Public Services to Individuals. 

VI. Expand Cultural and Recreational Op- 
portunities in Neglected Areas. 

VII. Encouragement of Individual Citizen 
and Private Institutional Participation. 

VIII. Assure State Government's Capacity 
to Meet Urban Problems. 

IX. Encourage Flexibility, Speed and Ade- 
quate Funding of Federal Programs. 


I. State action to assure the maintenance of 
law and order and control crime 


The long standing failure of our society 
to fully enforce laws relating to housing 
codes, health and sanitary conditions, gam- 
bling, narcotics and other social conditions 
has discouraged confidence and encouraged 
a disrespect for the law as an instrument for 
correcting social injustice. Effective law en- 
forcement depends, therefore, on a just, a 
firm and an even application of all our laws 
including those correcting basic social ills as 
well as those designed to preserve law and 
order. 

When, however, for whatever cause, law- 
lessness and violence do occur, prompt, firm 
law enforcement on a sufficient scale is ab- 
solutely necessary in preventing isolated in- 
cidents from erupting into full scale riots. 

We must never lose sight of the fact, when 
civil disorder threatens, that among those 
who most need protection of law and order 
are the residents in the threatened areas, 
the overwhelming majority of whom are 
law-abiding, responsible citizens. 


Civil disorders 


A. Local Police — Develop state program 
and support legislation providing for inter- 
locking agreements between local law en- 
forcement permitting “pooling” of officers 
and equipment. In addition, make certain 
that the local officials clearly understand the 
procedures for utilizing state law enforce- 
ment resources. 

B. Local fire fighting—Develop a state 
program and support for interlocking agree- 
ments among local fire departments to per- 
mit pooling manpower and fire fighting 
equipment. 

C. State police—Strengthen law enforce- 
ment capacity at the state level for the pur- 
pose of assisting localities in emergencies. 

D. National Guard.—Request the Federal 
Government in determining policies for the 
National Guard, to emphasize now the 
Guard’s responsibility to serve as a tactical 
force for maintaining order within the states 
as well as its responsibility in national 
defense. 

Specifically: 

1. Urge the Federal Government to pro- 
vide adequate and more modern and mobile 
equipment for all Guard forces to enable 
them to deal with civil disturbances. 

2. Request the Federal Government to re- 
view the planned reorganization of the 
Guard in relation to its tactical role in 
maintaining civil order, giving particular 
attention to the number of men available 
for duty and the availability of high level 
command forces in each state. 

3. Endorse the recent action taken by the 
President to improve and increase riot con- 
trol training for all Guard units and urge its 
immediate implementation. 

E. Federal troops.—Review federal and 
state law and procedures pertaining to the 
timely commitment of federal troops. 

F. Review State Constitutional and Stat- 
utory Provisions to assure adequate author- 
ity for the Governor to meet emergency sit- 
uations. Such a review would consider the 
powers of the Governor in an emergency sit- 
uation with regard to various levels of law 
enforcement agencies, the setting of curfews, 
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restricting the sale of guns and ammuni- 
tion, restricting the sale of liquor, closing 
streets and other public access routes, and 
the taking of other emergency steps. 
Crime prevention and control 

G. Comprehensive State crime control 
programs and plan.—Establish a Governor's 
Committee on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Criminal Justice, including 
Officials responsible for crime prevention and 
enforcement as well as individual rehabili- 
tation, to develop a comprehensive, state- 
wide plan to strengthen crime prevention 
and juvenile delinquency controls, and gen- 
erally upgrade criminal justice. Provide 
financial assistance to local governments to 
implement the plan, subject to evaluation 
and coordination by the Governor’s Commit- 
tee. 

H. Support those portions of “Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice Assistance 
Act of 1967” which would provide for state 


agency approval. 

I. Training of police—State legislation to 
mandate minimum training requirements for 
local police and supervisory personnel with 
appropriate state financial support. 

J. Police compensation.—Assure just com- 
pensation for State and local police, such 
compensation to be related to the responsi- 
bilities which these Officials bear. 

Encourage community relations pro- 
grams to recognize the effective work of the 
vast majority of dedicated law enforcement 
officers. Take prompt action against the rela- 
tive few who derogate law enforcement in the 
public eye by abuse of authority or by use of 
excessive force. 


II. State action to transform the physical 
environment of slum areas 


A. Mobilize all public and private resources 
by state action to bring about a complete and 
basic transformation, rather than piecemeal 
projects, of slum areas. Comprehensive, well- 
designed developments, including housing, 
commercial, industrial, recreational, and 
community facilites are essential if indi- 
viduals are to have decent housing and job 


ties. 

State action would include the provision of 
necessary constitutional and statutory au- 
thority, and the development of mechanisms 
to: 

1. Finance the development costs and spon- 
sor comprehensive developments in conjunc- 
tion with private resources. 

2. Provide investment capital for projects 

housing, commercial and industrial 


3. Pre-finance federal urban development 


B. Provide State financial assistance for 
the development and enforcement of ade- 
quate building and housing codes. 

O. Encourage home improvements in de- 
teriorating and sub-standard housing by 
providing tax incentives for such improve- 
ments. 

D. Propose and implement state legisla- 

prosecution of slum land- 
lords including authorization of “receivers” 
to collect rents and make repairs. 

E. Provide state financial and technical 
assistance to localities for rat extermination 


F. Provide state financial and technical 
assistance to improve collections and meth- 
ods of disposal for garbage and other solid 
waste. 

G. Develop program of state financial as- 
sistance to help assure adequate mass trans- 
portation throughout urban areas to facili- 
tate ready access to jobs. 

H. Support state open housing legislation 
and its effective implementation so that all 
citizens may live where their hearts’ desire 
and their means permit. 

I. State action to encourage zoning polinis 
which overcome social, economic, or 
segregation, 
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J. State action to require that real estate 
agents make available lists of all openings 
for rentals and properties for sale to every 
client. 

III. State action to increase job opportunities 

A. Call State Conferences (1) with indus- 
tries to increase job opportunities, including 
across-the-board hiring of the disadvantaged 
and genuine merit promotions, and (2) with 
unions to secure removal of discriminatory 
hiring policies and other restrictive 
measures prohibiting true equality in job 
opportunities. 

B. Provide a state manpower training pro- 
gram to supplement federal programs and 
meet particular needs of each state. 

C. Support state legislation to grant tax 
incentives to business to locate in slum areas 
and train workers. 

D. Provide state technical assistance to 
small businesses in urban areas. 

E. Expand apprenticeship training pro- 
grams in cooperation with unions. 

F. Promote apprenticeship training in small 
establishments. 

G. Provide state subsistence allowances for 
job trainees. 

H. Inaugurate state programs for recruit- 
ing, training, and hiring slum area residents 
for public employment. 

I. Establish a State Manpower Training 
Academy for training of staff needed in job 
counseling programs. 

J. Develop special summer employment 
programs including a state beautification 
program employing youths in the commu- 
nity. 


K. Provide state financial assistance to lo- 
cal child day-care services to help parents 
who want to have gainful employment. 

L. State action to provide incentive for 
welfare recipients to undertake training and 
gainful employment by permitting income 
plus welfare benefits which total more than 
the amount they could receive under welfare 
benefits alone. 

M. Action by state government to promote 
and enforce equal employment practices in 
both public and private employment. Con- 
tract Compliance Program should be vigor- 
ously implemented. 


IV. State action to improve educational 
opportunities 

A. Provide state assistance for pre-kinder- 
garten programs. 

B. To promote excellence in education, as- 
sure that state aid to education formulas 
recognize special problems of slum area 
schools including the need for smaller 
classes. 

C. Establish a “community school pro- 
gram” to make the local school a year-round 
focal point for programs for all residents of 
slum areas and to encourage the interest of 
parents of school children in their children's 
education, health and recreation. The com- 
munity school program would also provide 
ample social and health services for the chil- 
dren. 

D. Establish statewide Teachers Reserve to 
encourage trained but inactive teachers to 
return to teaching on either a full or part- 
time basis. 

E. Establish a vocational education system 
which would have no entrance requirements 
and would provide work-study programs so 
that students could study and earn money 
at the same time. 

F. Assure that vocational education courses 
reflect current labor market conditions. 

G. Provide state financial assistance for 
Urban College Centers in slum areas to make 
available special academic and vocational 
training. 


H. Provide adequate State Scholarship and 
Student Loan Programs to assure that no 
youth is denied the opportunity for a col- 
lege education because of the lack of finan- 
cial resources. 


I. Develop special state programs to iden- 
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tify talented youngsters who need special 
help to meet college entrance requirements. 


V. State action to improve services to 
individuals 


A. Develop an Inter-state Cooperative 
Training and Orientation Program which 
would be avallable to those who have moved 
or are planning to move from a rural area 
in one state to an urban area of another 
state. 

B. Establish a State Urban Extension Pro- 
gram to utilize successful agricultural exten- 
sion techniques and to apply research con- 
ducted in universities to the solution of 
urban problems. 

C. Support State Legislation to assure ade- 
quate consumer protection and education 


programs. 

D. Provide State financial assistance to 
meet the unique health and mental health 
needs of slum dwellers. 

E. Develop a State program for compre- 
hensive one-stop government service centers 
to provide convenient and coordinated serv- 
ices. 

F. Provide state support for local human 
rights commissions so that effective human 
relations programs, and civil rights enforce- 
ment can be implemented so far as possible 
at the local level. 


VI. State action to expand cultural and 
recreational opportunities 

A. Develop State program of financial and 
technical assistance for the development of 
recreational and cultural facilities. 

B. Expand programs of State Arts Councils 
to bring exhibitions and performances to 
slum areas. 

C. Utilize governmental facilities in and 
near slum areas to provide artistic and his- 
torical exhibitions. 

D. Provide technical assistance to com- 
munity and civic groups who wish to spon- 
sor cultural events. 

E. Encouragement by the State of the use 
of private resources to develop neighborhood 
centers for civic and recreational programs. 


VII. Encouragement of individual citizen and 
private institutional participation 

A. State leadership to encourage leaders of 
private organizations, churches, service 
clubs, and civic groups in shaping creative 
and cooperative new programs in dealing 
with urban problems. 

B. State action to establish an effective 
link on a continuing basis between the peo- 
ple of disadvantaged areas and government. 

C. Organize and promote programs which 
bring together volunteers who want to help, 
with people who need help. 

D. O programs using college and 
high school students as volunteer tutors for 
children who need special educational 
assistance. 

E. State action to assure effective dialogue, 
at the community level, between people of 
diferent races. 

F. Work with private transportation and 
recreation enterprises to make their facilities 
more available to disadvantaged groups, 

G. Work out cooperative arrangements be- 
tween the state and news media to publicize 
job opportunities. 

H. Provide incentives and facilitate the 
investment of private capital into urban de- 
velopment on a scale commensurate with the 
magnitude of the problem in order to ac- 
celerate n action to accomplish the 
objective as quickly as possible. 


VIII. State action to assure State govern- 
ments capacity to meet urban problems 
A. Strengthen the role of the Governor 

and provide him with adequate staff includ- 

ing appropriate central staff agencies such as 
planning and budgeting offices so that the 

Governor can effectively plan, mobilize, and 

coordinate the use of federal, state, local and 

private resources to meet today’s urban 
problems. 
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B. Develop a comprehensive environmental 
plan under the direction of the Governor for 
the social, economic, and physical develop- 
ment of each state and its urban areas. 

C. Provide state financial and technical 
assistance to local governments for planning. 
IX. State action to bring about flexibility, 

speed and realism in Federal program 

A. Urge federal legislation authorizing 
states to prefinance federal programs, 

B. Support action by the Federal Govern- 
ment authorizing block grants and revenue 
sharing to help assure a comprehensive, flex- 
ible approach to problems and make the most 
effective use of separate but related federal, 
state and local programs. 

C. Encourage realistic assessment by the 
Federal Government of available finance re- 
sources to fund federal programs in order to 
avoid the turning of hopes into frustrations. 

This then is the Action Plan recommended 
by the Police Committee of the Republican 
Governors Association for confronting the 
crisis in our cities. The steps necessary to 
implement elements of this program will 
vary from state to state depending on exist- 
ing administrative, fiscal and statutory au- 
thority. Some steps will require enabling 
state legislation and special sessions of state 
legislatures may be required in some states. 

The adoption of this program by Republi- 
can Governors represents a powerful com- 
mitment by leaders of state government to 
meet this towering domestic challenge of our 
time through creative state leadership. 

Accordingly, we have agreed to establish a 
States’ Urban Action Center to serve all 
Governors to: 

Provide a team of experts in the various 
program areas to help tailor specific pro- 
grams to the needs of individual states. 

Receive and disseminate information on 
actions taken by the states to implement 
this Nine-Point Action Plan so that all states 
will have the benefit of the experience in 
each state. 

Applications have already been made to 
foundations to finance the State’s Urban Ac- 
tion Center. 

The objectives of this program are non- 
political. It is a program to provide opportu- 
nity. The true national interest can only be 
served through complete cooperation at all 
levels of government on a bi-partisan basis 
with the full support of private citizens. 


SELF-HELP HOUSING FOR LOW- 
INCOME FAMILIES 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, al- 
though recent riots have spotlighted the 
problem of urban housing, we must not 
let the problem of rural housing remain 
in the dark. Forty-two percent of all 
farm housing is substandard, compared 
to 14 percent of nonfarm housing. 
Ninety-seven percent of nonwhite farm 
housing is substandard. 

The self-help program is one way poor 
rural people can have decent housing by 
pooling their labor to build houses. When 
people help build their own homes, they 
take pride in them, and the pride of 
ownership is the base of the free-enter- 
prise system. It was simple for the pio- 
neers to cooperate in building their 
homes but today building materials and 
land are no longer public domain. They 
must be purchased. 

Mortgage credit for self-help housing 
has come either from the Farmers Home 
Administration or the Housing Assist- 
ance Administration. Neither of these 
agencies has anywhere near enough 
money to do the job. 
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The problem of substandard housing 
is growing worse and its results are now 
beginning to be felt violently. Self-help 
in homebuilding builds homes and a 
sense of pride in ownership. 

The case for self-help housing was 
well stated by Clay L. Cochran, execu- 
tive director of International Self-Help 
Housing Associates, before the Subcom- 
mittee on Rural Development of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, on July 
11, 1967. I ask unanimous consent that 
Dr. Cochran’s statement be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE, JULY 11, 1967, BY Cray L. 
COCHRAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, INTERNA- 
TIONAL SELF-HELP HOUSING ASSOCIATES 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, my name is Clay L. Cochran, Execu- 
tive Director, International Self-Help Hous- 
ing Associates. International Self-Help Hous- 
ing was funded last fall by the Ford Founda- 
tion to provide technical aid and advisory 
services to self-help housing groups in rural 
areas of this country. We appreciate this 
opportunity to discuss some aspects of the 
housing program with the Committee. 


THE SELF-HELP CONCEPT 


The basic concept of self-help housing is 
relatively simple. It is a means by which 
low-income families can get decent housing 
by joining together with their neighbors in 
a cooperative pooling of their labor to build 
houses. It is a means of trading labor for an 
equity or downpayment on a new or rebuilt 
home. In various forms it is a practice as 
old as civilized man. Its revival in recent 
years is the result of the failure of this econ- 
omy—and others—to meet the housing needs 
of lower income families. 

In Novia Scotia self-help co-ops have built 

some 2,000 homes in 30 years; Puerto Rico 
has built 30,000 in 10 years; and around the 
world something like one-half million homes 
have been built by this means in recent 
years—many of them financed by the United 
States. In this country, despite promising 
earlier experiments, self-help housing as a 
technique was largely neglected until the 
American Friends Service Committee estab- 
lished its program in the San Joaquin valley 
in this decade. With that striking example 
the idea has spread—largely as a hope—be- 
cause the amount of funds available for self- 
help housing has been and is niggardly in- 
deed. 
It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
importance of decent housing to human be- 
ings anywhere, What is considered “decent” 
varies from place to place—and varies with 
time—but decent housing is not only essen- 
tial to health and comfort, it is essential to 
human dignity and self-respect. 

Let us take a brief look at housing in this 
richest of all nations. The latest national 
figures are for 1960 when one-out-of-every-~ 
five families lived in substandard housing. 


1 Census data, 1960: 


Percent of 
Units total 

Total occupied housing units.. 53,000,000 ._....._. 
Total substandard. 600, 000 16 
Total farm 600,000 Ä dJ 
Total substandard 500, 000 42 
Total nonpfarm 400,000 __._.____ 
Total substandard 100, 000 14 


44 percent of all families with nonwhite heads occupied 
substandard housing. 92 percent of farm households headed 
by nonwhites occupied substandard houses. 


Note: See tables Nos, 1, 2, and 3 for further details. 
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Despite our continuing preoccupation with 
metropolitan housing, proportionally, condi- 
tions were and are better in the big cities 
than in rural areas. Forty-two percent of all 
farm families lived in substandard housing 
compared to 14 percent of nonfarm families. 
In total numbers there were 1.5 million sub- 
standard farm homes compared to 7.1 mil- 
lion nonfarm. 


SOME INDICATION OF THE OF THE HOUSING 
PROBLEM 


Judged by minimum criteria, this country 
had 11 million substandard dwellings in 
1960. Normally around one million additional 
dwellings shift into this category each year. 
Population growth and family formation 
have been rapid. Without burdening the rec- 
ord with a mass of statistics, let us say that 
the general conclusion seems to be that we 
need to build 2,500,000 new dwellings a year 
for 20 years, if all American families are to 
have decent homes. On the average, we have 
been falling one million units a year short 
of this goal. This million deficit is the hous- 
ing needed primarily by families with in- 
comes below $6,000.* 

Senator Paul Douglas writes in the fore- 
word to our forthcoming booklet on self-help 
housing: “Only a mighty commitment on 
the part of the United States Government, 
public and private agencies of finance, and 
people generally, working in partnership 
with the people who need shelter, can meet 
America’s need.” * The Senator’s statement is 
dated June, 1967—18 years after the Con- 
gress in the Housing Act of 1949 formally 
committed the United States to the policy of 
providing “a decent home and a suitable en- 
vironment for every American family.” There 
seems to be a remarkable absence of any 
sense of urgency in carrying out this com- 
mitment, 

Each year the volumes containing Federal 
housing laws seem to fatten promisingly, but 
the output of housing seems to lag. 

We are not here as experts on the entire 
housing fleld but rather as participants in 
a discussion designed to facilitate the im- 
provement of existing programs, particularly 
self-help. The best contribution we can make 
is to furnish you with our bird's eye view of 
the promises and problems as we encounter 
them. 


THE ROLE OF SELF-HELP HOUSING 


We do not contemplate that group or 
mutual self-help housing is going to solve 
the housing problem of this country. By no 
stretch of the imagination are we going to 
build a million dwelling units a year, which 
appears to be what is needed. But at the pres- 
ent time, self-help appears to be one means 
of buil decent homes for low-income 
people a since all of the other means 
touted over the years have collectively fallen 
so far short of the goal, we intend to persist 
until that goal has been reached, 


ORGANIZING SELF-HELP—-THE PROCESS AND WHY 


In the process, under the sponsorship of 
one agency or another, we assist in the orga- 
nization of local groups of ordinary citizens 
and representatives of poor families inter- 
ested in building their own houses. The 
sponsoring agency furnishes assistance in the 
form of group workers or community devel- 
opment people and also furnishes the tech- 
nical supervision essential to proper con- 
struction. This sponsorship, leadership, edu- 
cation—whatever you wish to call it—is abso- 
lutely essential to the process. If the poor 
people in this country had access to the 
public domain, to the timber and other 
building materials that our ancestors once 


2 The Housing Yearbook, The National 
Housing Conference, 1966, page 96. 

3 Margolis, Richard. Something To Build 
On, published jointly by the American 
Friends Service Committee and Internation- 
al Self-Help Housing Associates, 1967. 
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had, self-help could go on as it did in pioneer 
days. Now, however, everything is owned by 
somebody and even raw building materials 
are usually not available to low-income fami- 
lies. Moreover, in our more complex economy, 
any family seeking to build its own house 
is confronted by a dozen hurdles. Zoning 
regulations, building codes, licensing require- 
ments, and other legal devices call for dif- 
ferent types of building, different types of 
knowledge. The lack of free access to build- 
ing materials and building sites means that 
they must be bought. This—for low-income 
groups—means that credit is required on 
terms which allow them to qualify for 
loans—long term, low interest, or, preferably 
both. 


SELF-HELP FINANCING IN RECENT YEARS 


As a consequence, in recent years various 
groups like the American Friends Service 
Committee have sponsored the organization 
of self-help groups, furnished the technical 
staff, and sought out sources of credit. Al- 
most all mortgage credit for self-help hous- 
ing has been furnished either by the Farm- 
ers Home Administration or the Housing As- 
sistance Administration, the latter for 
housing on Indian Reservations only. After 
furnishing credit for the Goshen project in 
California, the Farmers Home Administration 
established and still has its own procedures 
for self-help housing. Subsequently, the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity began its pro- 
gram of underwriting the cost of sponsor- 
ship by local groups, with the Farmers Home 
Administration continuing to furnish the 
mortgage credit, The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
program has been a cooperative effort be- 
tween the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Housing 
Assistance, and the Public Health Adminis- 
tration with tribal councils and housing au- 
thorities acting as the local agents. 


SUPPORT BY THE OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 


In recent years, the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, and particularly the Migrant Divi- 
sion with III B funds, has made a great con- 
tribution to the development of the self-help 
housing program. OEO has funded sponsors 
in a number of states, all with III B funds, 
except for one in North Carolina. This assist- 
ance is greatly appreciated, but OEO funds 
have been highly limited and this is re- 
flected in their ability to fund self-help 
housing projects. 

Moreover, restricting funding (with one 
exception) to III B money has meant that 
participants are required to be seasonal 
workers or migrants—a very restrictive, fea- 
ture of the program. We have urged, and 
continue to urge, that when a project is 
financed with III B money some additional 
funds be made available from other sections 
of the act to take care of families who can- 
not qualify as seasonal workers. This would 
give us a much more balanced program and 
would not exclude willing families from par- 
ticipation by the mere accident of the type 
of employment, We have confidence that 
Mr. Shriver can work this out administra- 
tively—if the funds are made available. 

THE NEED TO REACH LOWER INCOME FAMILIES 

We also hope that OEO (or some agency) 
will begin to make “brick and mortar” or 
“starter” grants as they are called in Nova 
Scotia, of up to $1,500 per family—grants 
to families who cannot otherwise qualify for 
assistance—because this would enable us to 
dig much deeper into the lower income levels. 
Last year, the Senate Committee authorized 
such grants in its report on the bill, but no 
such grants have been made. Whether Sar- 
gent Shriver is inhibited by the absence of 
more clear authority to make the grants or 
by the general paucity of funds for his 
agency, we do not know, but we believe that 
such grant authority, if funds were made 
available to implement the authority, would 
contribute materially to this program. This 
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is particularly important since the President 
and the Congress have failed to make funds 
available to Farmers Home for comparable 
purposes.“ 

Negotiations are underway between OEO 
and Farmers Home to assure lower income 
families credit for homes—through an OEO 
loan insurance fund. This could be of the ut- 
most importance to the rural housing pro- 
gram. 

Our experience indicates that if OEO has 
the funds, it can be counted on to push this 
program with intelligence, imagination, 
vigor, and a willingness to experiment, and 
we hope that this Congress will give the mat- 
ter all possible consideration. During a re- 
cent discussion we made a rough computa- 
tion of the amount of funds which OEO 
could use in Fiscal 1968 for funding self-help 
sponsors, starter grants for the purchase of 
materials and related purposes. The total was 
$100 million dollars compared to the $3 mil- 
lion available in Fiscal 1967, and the $6 mil- 
lion requested in the budget for 1968. 


SELF-HELP HOUSING SUPPORT BY FARMERS HOME 
ADMINISTRATION 


For mortgage credit and part of sponsor 
costs, the self-help housing program outside 
Indian reservations is almost entirely de- 
pendent on the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. There have been some transactions with 
the Federal Housing Agency, but recently 
they have been restricted, so far as I know, to 
St. Louis, Missouri, and Rochester, New York, 
under special local arrangements. Farmers 
Home deserves praise for furnishing almost 
all of the credit for this program. 

By March of this year, Farmers Home had 
made self-help loans in 12 states and Puerto 
Rico, a total of 285 loans. Loans had been 
authorized and projects were under consid- 
eration in a total of 19 states, involving an 
additional 408 homes. (See Table 4 for de- 
tail). 

HIGHER COST MONEY 


Until March of this year self-help families 
could borrow money at four percent for 33 
years, but exhaustion of direct loan funds 
forced a shift to five percent insured loans. 
Moreover, it was announced that no four 
percent money would be available for fiscal 
1968, unless the Congress increases the direct 
loan funds above the President's budget re- 
quest of $15 million. 

Farmers Home had no choice, but adding 
$50 to the annual mortgage payment is not 
only a burden on low income families, it 
will undoubtedly deny some families a decent 
home altogether.’ Over a 33 year period the 


Mr. Chairman, in this statement we refer 
to the “Administration,” “the White House” 
and “the President” rather than to the 
Bureau of the Budget. It has become a part of 
common bureaucratic parlance—borrowed in 
turn by the press and others who should 
know better—to refer to most budget cuts 
and restrictions, personnel ceilings and what 
have you as the work of the Bureau of the 
Budget. The Bureau of the Budget is not a 
fourth branch of the government, and should 
not be used as a pseudonym for the Presi- 
dent or the Congress. 

5In an exchange between Representative 
Whitten and Administrator Bertsch this 
spring, Mr. Bertsch deprecated the im- 
portance of letters from self-help people pro- 
testing the increase in interest rates from 
four to five percent. Mr. Bertsch said this 
would only increase the cost of carrying a $7,- 
000 mortgage about $50 per year. He added, 
“We think it is not as important as the cor- 
respondence would indicate.” It is not clear 
whether Mr. Bertsch meant that $50 a year to 
a poor family is not important; or whether he 
meant to imply that since the letters were 
allegedly OEO inspired the Congressman 
should not consider them to be important. In 
either case, Mr. Bertsch is bloody wrong. $50 
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total increase in cost to a family is $1650— 
with no compounding of interest. 

Farmers Home handles six lending pro- 
grams out of this $15 million, and it is 
mandatory that four of them be so financed. 
It is individual loans to senior citizens and 
self-helpers which are being shifted to high- 
er cost money, For fiscal 1968, Farmers Home 
requested approximately $60 million in direct 
loan funds, but their request was cut to 
one-quarter of that amount, even though the 
revolving direct loan fund will total about 
$450 million. The money will remain there 
and low income families will suffer unless 
Congress takes the necessary action. Self-help 
programs could use at least $10 million in 
four percent loan money next year. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION FUNDS 


Farmers Home is starved for administra- 
tive funds. As a result loan approvals are 
slow, discouraging and frustrating to fami- 
lies and expensive to sponsors, Moreover, 
when Farmers Home officials discuss more 
self-help they almost invariably make refer- 
ence to the fact that it is a heavy burden 
on them administratively, particularly where 
they are sponsors and pay for the technical 
supervision, 

In recent years the lending programs of 
Farmers Home have increased greatly in 
number and size. The budget recommenda- 
tion for Fiscal 1968 loans ($1,399 million) is 
an almost three-fold increase over the 1961 
total ($364 million). Loans outstanding, to be 
serviced, June 30, 1967 (Estimate: $3,872 
million) is 2% times those outstanding in 
1961. Yet, even if the increase in administra- 
tive funds recommended for next year is 
approved, total man-years employed will be 
up only about ½ (37%) over 1961.“ 

This agency is being crippled by the short- 
age of administrative funds. I am personally 
acquainted with one county supervisor who 
regularly works an 80-hour week. This is 
ridiculous, and he cannot continue on this 
kind of schedule very long. 

Rural people deserve a better break than 
they have been getting, and if this contention 
is not persuasive morally, there is every indi- 
cation that neglect of rural people is going 
to cost this country dearly in the years ahead. 
We will require no Daniel to interpret Mene 
Mene Techel in the lights cast by burning 
buildings and police flares as embittered and 
humiliated people strike out in anger and 
hopelessness. 

The Farmers Home lending program for 
housing—other than farm ownership loans— 
is relatively new. As recently as 1961 the total 
housing loans made—less than 9,000—would 
not have solved the housing needs of one 
county. In that same year, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration—notable for its neglect 
of rural areas—insured loans on 376,000 
units—42 times as many.’ In that same year 
nonfarm housing starts totalled 1,337,000— 
148 times the Farmers Home program.“ 

Of course not all rural housing is Farmers 
Home financed—but virtually all of the new 
low-income homes are. There is no other 
source of credit except to the extent that 
the Housing Assistance Administration makes 
a contribution in the form of rental housing 
in small towns. 


is two percent of the total annual income 
of a family living on $2500 a year, and anyone 
belted with a two percent cut in his salary 
would consider it important. As for the let- 
ters of protest, one of the merits of self-help 
is that it tends to develop an independence 
of spirit. These letters are an indication of 
this independence. 

Department of Agriculture and Related 
Agencies Appropriations for 1968 House Hear- 
ings, Part 3, p. 450. 

T The Housing Yearbook, 1966. Table 6. 

$ Ibid. Table 2. 
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THE RURAL HOUSING CREDIT PROGRAM IS 
PITIFULLY SMALL 


In light of this fact—and the fact that 
there were 1.5 million substandard farm 
homes and an undetermined number of sub- 
standard nonfarm homes in 1960—look at the 
housing loan program of Farmers Home from 
1961 through the present year. Here are the 
figures: Against a need of several million— 
Farmers Home housing loans went to 8,025 
families in 1961, 10,641 families in 1962, 
19,059 families in 1963, 13,664 families in 
1964, 15,031 families in 1965. 

And then with the looser budgetary reins 
related to the insured loan program, the total 
rose to 30,908 families in 1966 and 45,000 
families in 19672 

If Farmers Home housing loans—at the 
unprecedented 1967 rate—were continued it 
would take a generation to replace the on 
farm substandard housing—disregarding the 
needs of small town and rural nonfarm fami- 
lies. 

Moreover, with five percent interest rates 
and no grant funds the “generation” figure 
is meaningless because most rural families 
could not qualify for loans even if the funds 
were available to the agency. 

The Farmers Home Administration has 
been sharply and frequently criticized for 
keeping its “creditworthy” standards so high 
that most rural people cannot qualify for its 
housing loans. Doubtless there is some basis 
for criticism, but the figures in Table 5 in- 
dicate that despite the agency’s standards it 
has been lending all of the money Presidents 
and Congresses have been willing to make 
available. 

The best way to get Farmers Home to liber- 
alize its credit standards is to increase its 
loan funds to the point where it will have to 
dig deeper among the poor. As long as the 
Congress doles out pennies instead of dollars 
it is not realistic to insist that the agency 
seek out poorer credit risks when it can lend 
money to the upper income levels of the 
eligible poor. 

Last year, Congress amended Title V of the 
housing Act of 1949 to enable Farmers Home 
to make direct loans at 3 percent for 50 years 
to private nonprofit corporations or coopera- 
tives for the construction on cooperative 
housing. Insured loans may be made to in- 
dividuals, cooperatives and others, but at 
534 percent interest for only 40 years. This 
new program, particularly the 50-year, 3 per- 
cent program could be of great benefit to 
self-help housing. It is our understanding 
that no such loans have been made and that 
no Official guidelines have been published. 
This delay in issuing guidelines would con- 
cern us more if it were not that the $15 mil- 
Hon fund for direct loans was exhausted 
months ago and self-help has been excluded 
from the fund for the next year also as indi- 
cated earlier. 

Here is an example of what could be a real 
door-opener for low-income people, duly en- 
acted by the Congress, but made inoperative 
by a failure to provide funds. Perhaps this 
Subcommittee could bring this problem to 
the attention of the House and the President 
and enable the program to become operative. 


EVOLUTION OF FUNCTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Evolving new programs to meet needs is no 
easy process. The importance of “institu- 
tional lag” is not restricted to the total cul- 
ture; vested interests intrude at all points. 
Established ways become dear in themselves 
or are defended out of fear of what the im- 
pact of change will do to the status and in- 
come and security of individuals in positions 
of privilege and power. Consequently, it 
would be irrational to assume that a new 
program like self-help housing, involving new 
processes and calling for cooperation among 


? See Table 5 for details. 
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diverse agencies and groups, can evolve with- 
out conflict. The important thing is to resolve 
conflict wherever possible through discourse 
and argument among the agencies or groups 
involved. In a sense, confrontation is always 
crisis, and the results are not always positive 
or creative. 

The Subcommittee is aware that there are 
differences of opinion, and possibly even phi- 
losophy, among groups concerned with the 
self-help housing program, but our hope is 
that they can be resolved in a reasonably 
honest give and take, among Washington 
agencies and between Washington and the 
field groups. 

THERE ARE SOLID ACHIEVEMENTS AS WELL AS 
PROBLEMS 

Despite the problems involved in the self- 
help program, we do not want anyone to 
overlook the positive achievements. 

In New Jersey one of the participants, a 
hired farm worker, not only got a very attrac- 
tive house for a little over $6,000 but the ex- 
perience and skills he got from the self-help 
process made it possible for him to secure a 
much higher paying job as a salesman in a 
lumber yard. 

Florida examples 

In Florida; Mary Starr Joe and her six 
children, ranging in age from 8 to 16 were 
paying $1040 a year for a 3-room frame shack. 
With self-help they will have a modern, 
3-bedroom house on which the annual pay- 
ments will total $429.67 a year plus nominal 
amounts for insurance and taxes. This 
family, with an average income the preceding 
three years of $2940 a year, was paying over a 
third of its income to a slum landlord for 
poor, crowded housing. For a sixth of their 
income they will have a house in which I 
would be proud to live—indeed it is very 
close to being the house I live in, in terms of 
square footage and construction. 

Another family, Ernest and Luz Castillo 
who have been paying $864 a year for an even 
smaller shack will have a new 2-bedroom 
house for an annual mortgage payment of 
$392.87, less than half of what they have 
been paying for very poor living quarters. 

Fidel and Alidia Alviar with 8 children, 
formerly living in 2 rooms and paying $480 a 
year will be moving into a 4-bedroom house 
for an annual payment of $438.45. 

Joaquin and Francisca Salinas with 5 chil- 
dren, paid $720 for rent last year for 2 rooms 
in an almost uninhabitable building; they 
will be paying about half that, $425.45, for a 
modern 4-bedroom house. 


Pennsylvania erample 


In Chester County, Pennsylvania, a de- 
pendable worker earning the minimum wage, 
after showing a remarkable aptitude for con- 
struction work on the self-help program, was 
offered a job as a construction worker at 
$3.25 an hour. He had to reject the offer be- 
cause he lived in company housing and no 
private landlord would rent him a house with 
his large family of 8 or 9 children. When his 
own house is completed this summer, it will 
enable him to triple his income. 

These are some of the positive achieve- 
ments of the self-help program, representing 
cooperation between local citizens and low- 
income families with a hand from OEO and 
Farmers Home. 

In terms of the meaning of self-help to 
participants, another illustration might help. 
In Florida one family was found to have 
income too high to be covered by the OEO 
assistance program, so they took the exact 
house plan they would have used for self- 
help, borrowed money under Section 502 
from Farmers Home and hired a contractor 
to build their house—on the same block with 
self-help families. The lots cost $700. The 
cost of the house under self-help is $6,250. 
Built by a contractor the cost is $10,250— 
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$4,000 higher—and the next lowest bid would 
have pushed the cost up to $4,700 higher. 
This variation in cost represents the margin 
that will allow tens of thousands of families 
to have good homes, even with higher inter- 
est rates, no starter grants or any other 
advantages. 


OTHER FEDERAL HOUSING PROGRAMS 


In the brief period ISHA has been in ex- 
istence, we have not had occasion to inquire 
in depth into the prospects for utilizing self- 
help in cities with populations above 5,500. 
Currently our funding tends to restrict us to 
small towns and rural areas, and there is no 
agency above the local level which appears 
to be pushing this technique in the metro- 
politan areas. 

Obviously self-help is not going to be ap- 
plied to the construction of new high-rise 
apartments and similar projects, but it would 
seem that there is a great possibility of using 
self-help in the rehabilitation of sound old 
houses. 

We were encouraged by President John- 
son’s Poverty Message in which he said: 

“We must learn how best to help low- 
income families own their own homes. 

“I have directed the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development to carry out, within 
existing authority, a low income housing- 
ownership pilot program, so that these les- 
sons may be learned and converted to public 
policy on a broad scale.” 

The President authorized $20 million for 
this purpose and added: 

“The Program will— 

“Identify low-income families with the po- 
tential to build an ownership equity in a 
home; 

“Encourage Ownership equity to be ac- 
quired through self-help in the construction 
of homes; 

“New and rehabilitated housing, single- 
family homes and apartment structures 
should be included in the program.” 


NEW REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Subsequently, H. U. D. issued an instruction 
handbook entitled “Program for Purchase 
and Rehabilitation of Housing for Resale to 
Low-Income Purchasers” (Section 221(h)). 
This handbook sets forth the guidelines for 
a rehabilitation program which would enable 
a low-income family, for as little as a $200 
down payment, to secure a rehabilitated home 
or secure one for rehabilitation. The stress on 
the use of non-profit groups is highly com- 
mendable; the procedures, insofar as we grasp 
them, seem to be reasonable. But two things 
are lacking: (1) There are no sponsor funds 
to aid local groups in providing the services 
necessary to carry out a good program, Even 
the noblest souls must be fed; and (2) there 
is no mention of self-help as a method. 

This latter omission means that any person 
or organization seeking to aid in the experi- 
mental program who knows about self-help 
will have to climb the bureaucratic moun- 
tain to get new guidelines, and any person 
who does not know the potential may neglect 
it entirely. 

We trust these deficiencies can be corrected. 
The omission of provision for self-help was 
certainly inadvertent, in view of the Presi- 
dent’s unequivocal endorsement. 

As to the failure to provide any funds for 
financing sponsoring groups, it is asserted 
that the Federal Housing Agency, as such, is 
without funds for this purpose, but it is diffi- 
cult to believe that with the broad programs 
written by the Congress in recent years there 
are no funds anywhere in H.U.D. to aid this 
important experiment, 

Section 221(h) applies only to rehabili- 
tation. How the President or the Secretary 
of H.U.D. intend to implement the assurance 
of experimentation with new self-help hous- 
ing through H.U.D. is not yet clear. 
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NO APPROACH TO BUILDING DECENT HOMES 
SHOULD BE NEGLECTED 


In solving a problem as difficult as that 
which housing seems to pose for a country 
otherwise noted for its ingenuity, there is 
no justification for leaving any approach 
unexplored. No single housing program is 
going to do the job. Indeed the whole com- 
plex of legislation we have evolved seems 
inadequate to the task. We would like to 
see self-help housing make as big a con- 
tribution to the solution of this problem as 
possible, because this method of building 
housing is the one which lends itself most 
readily to the building of individuals and 
communities as well. 

Currently the program at the govern- 
mental level hangs primarily on the funds, 
efforts and cooperation of OEO and the 
Farmers Home Administration, except for 
the promising program of the triumvirate 
of agencies working on Indian reservations. 
The agencies in H.U.D. do not appear to have 
developed any passion for self-help as yet, 
but we hope that can be achieved—if not 
a passion, then a mild addiction. 

Present funding, however, is shaky and 
insubstantial. Although so far as I know, 
there has been only praise for the self-help 
program of OEO, that agency is harried on 
many fronts and seems to live by its wits 
and the grim presence of poverty so per- 
vasive and tragic that it cannot be disre- 
garded. In the self-help field, OEO neces- 
sarily limits its assistance to those who fall 
within the present definitions of poverty. 
The definition is hardly a credit to the 
richest country in the world. Nevertheless, 
OEO has to live with it, and so do the self- 
help projects. This places a ceiling on the 
income of those to whom OEO can lend a 
hand and potentially excludes many thou- 
sands who could benefit, 

Farmers Home Administration, on the 
other hand, is very proud of its loss record 
of about 2/100’s of one percent on its loans 
and pursues what it considers to be an en- 
tirely reasonable courses in determining eli- 
gibility for loans. Self-help borrowers have 
to be poor enough to get under OEO's ceil- 
ing and rich enough to meet Farmers Home’s 
idea of being “creditworthy”. Many, many 
are excluded by one or the other restric- 
tion. Moreover, Farmers Home is excluded 
from the lending field in towns with a 
population over 5500 and even from the 
“bedrooms” of such towns. 


SUGGESTED CONSIDERATION OF NEW LEGISLATION 


With these problems in mind, confronted 
with them as they have been day by day for 
several years, self-help people in California 
decided that the only way to secure an ade- 
quate self-help housing program was to ap- 
peal to the Congress for special legislation. 
Representative Sisk introduced H.R. 1284. 
Subsequently one of the members of this 
Subcommittee, Mr. Mathias, introduced a 
similar bill, adding a very vital section ex- 
plicitly providing for a revolving fund for 
site purchase and development. Subsequently 
Representative Brown introduced a bill iden- 
tical to that offered by Mr. Sisk. 

The purpose of these bills would be to cut 
through the conflicting rules of the various 
agencies by establishing a new self-help hous- 
ing agency m H. U. D., to serve city and town 
alike, to provide grant funds for the vital 
function of sponsor, to provide loan funds 
for mortgages, at 3 percent. These bills are 
no more than an attempt to spell out in 
legislation a logical program, if self-help as 
a method is to make a maximum contribu- 
tion to the housing problem. There have been 
no hearings on the bills, and as far as I 
know, H.U.D. has never even furnished an 
official analysis, i.e. opinion of them. These 
bills are the product of study and thought 
by the most experienced of the self-help 
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groups in the nation, and we commend them 
to you for consideration. 

In April of this year, Senator Percy of 
Illinois introduced his much-discussed bill 
to establish a National Home Ownership 
Foundation. He was joined in sponsorship 
by 36 other Senators. On the same day, the 
bill was introduced in this House with over 
a hundred sponsors, The introduction of 
these bills is an indication of profound dis- 
satisfaction with the progress we have been 
making in furnishing decent homes for Amer- 
ican families, and also a healthy indication 
of the willingness of groups of varying view- 
points to try to come to grips with the 
problem. 

The Percy bill would try a new tact of 
putting more stress on the work of local 
groups of citizens in solving the housing 
problem, supported by a one-year supply of 
grant funds to aid sponsors, and imple- 
mented by low interest rate money, subsi- 
dized by the Treasury. I have attached a brief 
comparison of the Sisk and Percy bills at the 
conclusion of this statement. 

Without commenting on the detailed items 
in the bills, I would point to one omission 
which our experience indicates is serious 
in both bills—and another ommission in the 
Percy bill which we think is very serious. 
Neither bill provides for grant or starter 
funds to enable self-help to reach into the 
lower levels of family income. The Percy bill, 
except for one year, provides no continuing 
funds to support sponsors. 

Nevertheless, these bills represent what is 
needed—continued search for ways to im- 
prove old programs and create new ones. 


NORWAY FOUND A WAY 


None of the programs for housing for the 
really poor seems to approach the simplicity 
of the program undertaken by Norway at 
the end of World War II. Confronted by a 
major housing shortage, Norway provided 
for regular housing loans—roughly compara- 
ble to Federal Housing or Farmers Home pro- 
grams—but knowing that the private money 
market and the private building industry 
together could not get decent housing to the 
really low-income families, Norway went 
further. It provided that the government 
would pick up what constitutes a second 
trust, up to 40 percent of the total cost of 
a house and hold it as a non-amortizable, 
non-interest bearing loan. Under such an ar- 
rangement, if a poor family needed a $10,000 
house to live decently and could afford to 
pay on no more than a $6,000 mortgage the 
government would pick up the $4,000 bal- 
ance and hold it as a claim against any 
amount over $6,000 if the house were sold. 


THERE ARE MANY WAYS—BUT COMMITMENT IS 
ESSENTIAL 


There are many ways to get decent houses 
for the poor, through subsidized public hous- 
ing, through subsidized private housing, 
rental or individually owned, through self- 
help supplemented by starter grants or 
through some such arrangement as Norway 
used—to list only a few possibilities. The 
main requirement is a commitment on the 
part of the American people, reflected in the 
White House and the Congress. That com- 
mitment may be forming, but it is certainly 
not yet a fact. In the presence of such a 
commitment, the war in Viet Nam would 
not block progress because there are plenty 
of alternates to be sacrificed, including the 
mass of fancy office buildings and other non- 
essentials which are blotting out the land- 
scape. 

We trust the discourse set in motion by 
this committee will contribute to the de- 
velopment of such a commitment. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to make reference to my favorite letter by 
Thomas Jefferson, written from Fontaine- 
bleau, France, October 28, 1785, to his friend 
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James Madison. Jefferson, who was our am- 
bassador to the French government, spoke 
of the countryside and a poor woman he had 
talked to that day who had burst into tears 
of gratitude when he gave her a few cents 
for acting as his guide. “This,” he wrote, 
“with the solitude of my walk, led me into a 
train of refiections on that unequal di- 
vision of property which occasions the num- 
berless instances of wretchedness which I 
have observed in this country and all over 
Europe. The property of this country is ab- 
solutely concentrated in a very few hands 
. » these employ the flower of the country 
as servants, some of them having as many 
as 200 domestic(s) ... they employ also 
a great number of manufacturers, and 
tradesmen, and lastly the class of labour- 
ing husbandmen. But after all, there comes 
the most numerous of all the classes, that 
is, the poor who cannot find work. I asked 
myself what would be the reason that so 
many should be permitted to beg who are 
willing to work, in a country where there is 
a very considerable proportion of uncultivat- 
ed lands? . It should seem then that it 
must be because of the enormous wealth 
of the proprietors which places them above 
attention to the increase of their revenue by 
permitting these lands to be laboured. I am 
conscious that an equal division of prop- 
erty is impracticable. But the consequences 
of this enormous inequality producing so 
much misery to the bulk of mankind, leg- 
islators cannot invent too many devices for 
sub-dividing property, only taking care to 
let their subdivisions go hand in hand with 
the natural affections of the human mind 
.. Another means of silently lessening 
the inequality of property is to exempt all 
from taxation below a certain point, and to 
tax the higher portions of property in geo- 
metrical progression as they rise. Whenever 
there is in any country, uncultivated lands 
and unemployed poor, it is clear that the 
laws of property have been so far extended 
as to violate natural right. The earth is 
given as a common stock for man to labor 
and live on. If for the encouragement of in- 
dustry we allow it to be appropriated, we 
must take care that other employment be 
provided to those excluded from the appro- 
priation. If we do not, the fundamental right 
to labor the earth returns to the unem- 
ployed ...” 

Within less than a decade after Jefferson 
wrote those words, France was in flames as 
an embittered people rose in bloody rebel- 
lion against an unconcerned establishment. 

Jefferson wrote of a basically agricultural 
and feudal society, and his description is not 
directly applicable to our own advanced 
industrial society. But when he speaks 
of the lack of concern for the “poor 
who cannot find work”, the lack of 
concern of the affluent for wasted resources 
and human beings, and the gross inequalities 
of wealth, there is a haunting reflection of 
our society. One cannot help but think of the 
Appalachians, the displaced cotton tenants, 
the insecure, underpaid and unemployed, and 
those embittered by the denial of rights be- 
cause of race, in countryside or ghetto. But 
my main purpose in making reference to this 
letter is his stress on “The earth is given as 
a common stock for man to labor and live 
on... and the fundamental right to labor 
the earth ... returns. Those are words 
out of an agrarian society, but surely we 
can rephrase them in terms of our rich in- 
dustrial society. We can interpret them to 
understand the present cry that if a man is 
denied a job in our society he is effectively 
being denied membership in the human 
family. 

When a person is forced to live in miser- 
able squalor, in housing unfit for livestock, 
he and his family have been cast out; he and 
his children are being denied one of the most 
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fundamental physical needs of life—and the 
dignity to which every human being is en- 
titled. 

In this redefining of the rights of man in 
a 20th century setting, surely they include 
food, and a job and a house fit for human 
beings. And if the house is available in no 
other way, surely a family should be al- 
lowed to build its own with the necessary 
credit and supervision, to make that pos- 
sible. This is so simple and fundamental a 
need, we must not continue to neglect it. 
Nor should government unconcern force fam- 
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ilies of little education, out-moded skills, or 
overage to be boxed into rural slums or forced 
to migrate to South Chicago, Cleveland, Har- 
lem or Watts in search of jobs that do not 
exist and homes they cannot afford or which 
are not fit to live in. 

People are so much better off in a place 
where they know other people and the area 
rather than being forced into an alien city 
where they know no one at all, and where 
they have no marketable skills. What is 
needed in rural areas is a real basis for hope 
and expectation for that is why they go to 
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the citles and that going has for many of 
them meant only bitter experiences and 
dashed hopes 

It is not that people should be compelled 
to remain in rural areas, but they should 
not be forced into the cities for lack of de- 
cent housing, economic opportunity, medi- 
cal and educational services.. And the 
creation of a decent rural America can be- 
gin with a commitment on housing which 
creates employment and income and pro- 
vides a foundation for stability, self-respect 
and human dignity. 


A BRIEF COMPARISON OF THE SISK BILL (H.R. 1284) AND THE Percy BILL (S. 1592) 


OLD 


To aid in providing housing for low-income families through 


self-help. 


By establishing in the Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment a new agency, financed out of public funds, and under the 


control of the Secretary of H.U.D. 


The Secretary of H.U.D. would make grants to public or private 
organizations which would sponsor and administer self-help hous- 


ing programs. 


Families who could not otherwise buy decent housing, and only 


Purpose 


Method 


NEW 


To aid in providing housing for low-income families. 


By establishing a private nonprofit federal corporation, con- 
trolled by 18 men, of whom 6 would be appointed by the Pres. 


of the U.S. and 12 would be representatives of business, finance, 
organized labor, state and local public agencies, nonprofit housing 
groups, and the general public (2 from each type of organization). 


Administration and operations 


The National Home Ownership Foundation (corporation) would 
receive $3 million for administration the first year and thereafter 


would have to secure all administrative funds from private sources. 
Replacements for Directors would be nominated by the Board and 
this nomination would be the same as election unless a weighted 
majority of all borrowers from the foundation voted against his 
nomination. The Foundation would work to help organize local 

tions interested in promoting home ownership, make “plan- 


ning loans” and other wise encourage o; 


tion, etc. These same 


powers are implied in the Sisk bill, but not spelled out. 


Who could participate in the benefits 
Same. 


then if they would be able to pay off the required mortgage. 


No loan limit except the obvious one that the family must be 


able to pay off the debt. 


No grant funds. 


Three percent for 33 years. The U.S. Treasury would provide the 
mortgage money and the government would subsidize th 
between 3 percent and the cost of money to the Treasury. 


Directly out of the Treasury as authorized by the Congress, either 
from taxes or by the sale of securities guaranteed 100 percent by 


the Treasury. 


la 


Through corporations, agencies, institutions, organizations and 
other associations to low-income individuals participating in self- 


help housing. 


Nothing. 


The family gets the profit. 


No provision. 


Subject to present federal law. 


Grant money for sponsors: As provided by Congress, no fixed 


amount. 


Mortgage money: As provided by Congress, no fixed amount. 


Nothing but self-help housing. Down payment would be family 
bor. 


Loan limits 


Grants to needy families to help 
No grant funds. 
Interest rate on loans 


e difference 


Financing 


What about self-help 


To whom can loans be made 


No loan above $12,500, except in special high cost areas. 


To be fixed by the Foundation Board of Directors. The Treasury 
would pay the difference between what the Foundation could borrow 
money for and the rate fixed for home buyers. 


By sale of Foundation “debentures” in the open market, but 
guaranteed 100 percent by the Treasury. 


Loan criteria include “Prospective homeowners shall to the extent 
feasible be given the opportuni 
labor as equity in their dwellings.” 


ty to contribute the value of their 


To “eligible borrowers” which are broadly based, community- 
wide organizations devoted to providing housing, and supporting 


programs for training, employment, credit counselling, etc., which 
in turn lend to low-income families. 


What happens when family income increases 


The Treasury can assess the family for additional payments. 
What if the family sells the house, presumably for more than it cost 
The family gets the profit after the Treasury deducts all of the 


interest subsidy. 
Income protection insurance for families 


Recommended, but not required. 


Equal opportunity 


No discrimination allowed on grounds of race, color, religion or 
national origin. This is present federal law where federal funds 


are involved. 
Funds avatlable 


Grant money for sponsors: $3 million the first year, none there- 
after except what is provided by non-governmental sources. 
Mortgage money: $2 billion from sale of debentures; $10 million 


in interest subsidy payments the first year; $30 million the second 
year, $60 million the third year. 
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GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF A TYPICAL SELF-HELP HOUSING PROJECT 


Source of loan funds other nonprofit group—Providing guidance and 


Local agent certifying eligibility Families in need of housing ———» Community advisory committee 
Group A, 6 to 20 families Group B, 6 to 20 families Group C, 6 to 20 families 


Construction supervisor, and technician 


TABLE I.—NUMBERS AND LOCATIONS OF U.S. HOUSING UNITS, STANDARD AND SUBSTANDARD (CENSUS OF 1960) 
Numbers in millions] 


All occupied units Substandard units 


Location —— d — 
Number Percent Number Percent 
53.0 100 8.6 16 
3.6 100 1.5 42 
49.4 100 7.1 14 


OF HOUSEHOLDS HEADED BY GROUPS OTHER THAN PRIMARY FAMILIES, 29 PERCENT WERE IN SUBSTANDARD HOUSING 


[Numbers in millions} 
All occupied units Substandard units 
Type of household — — 
Number Percent Number Percent 
53.0 100 8.6 16 
8.0 100 2.3 29 
45.0 100 6.4 14 


TABLE 2.—HOUSING CONDITION AND CROWDING—PRIMARY NONFARM FAMILIES BY RACE OF HEAD AND INCOME 1960 
[Numbers in millions] 


Number Number 
8 Housing condition 1 Housing condition 1 
Race of head and income of G Substandard Race of head and income of Substandard 
family Total Standard plus stand- family Total Standard plus stand- 
— Substandard ard but — Substandard ard but 
Not Crowded : crowded Not Crowded : crowded 
crowded 2 crowded ? 
Percent distribution Percent distribution 
farm families 41.7 33.0 3.8 5.0 8.7 | All primary nonfarm families 100 79 9 12 21 
pa "come under %4, 000. 11.9 7.5 1.0 3.4 4.3 Mncome under SA, 000. 100 63 8 29 37 
3 or more 29.9 25.5 2.8 1.6 4.4 Income $4,000 or more 100 9 5 15 
Romi head 3.9 1. 8 6 1.5 2.1 | Nonwhite head 100 47 15 38 53 
Income 2.3 -8 -3 1.2 1.5 Income under $4,000. — 100 35 13 52 65 
Income $4,000 or more. 1.6 1.0 +3 -3 -6 en 100 63 19 18 37 
i F a E E. wo & f dd & 
u . $ f 
corme $4,000 ar more 28.2 24.4 25 1.3 3.8 100 87 9 5 14 
1Census data, 1960: 
Units Percent of 
total 


— 


44 t of all families with nonwhite heads 
Pi a — FFF 
a the Housing Yearbook the Nations) Hapeing Danara 1888. f. 96. 
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TABLE 3.—HOUSING CONDITION OF HOUSEHOLDS BY LOCATION OF HOUSEHOLD AND RACE OF HEAD, 1960 


Numbers in millions! 


Housing condition 1 Housing con dition ! 
Type of household Total Type ot household Total 
Standard Substandard Standard Substandard 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 
All households, U.S.: All i U.S.: 

ooo (TTT 53. 0 4 8. c ae 100 84 16 
Nonwhite head 5.2 2.9 2.3 eg T 100 56 44 
( 47.9 41.5 6.4 WO AE EE A 100 87 13 

ve 8 Fy 
42.3 r pe Se 100 86 14 
4.9 2.9 2.0 Nonwhite hea 100 59 41 
44.6 39.5 5.1 Wales Bed 100 89 12 
Farm * 
3. 6 2.1 . c ee 10⁰ 58 42 
Nonwhite head. 3 ® 3 100 8 92 
White head 3.3 2.1 1.2 100 63 37 
1 Census data, 1960 
Total occupied aa y Wallet ee ed 
Total substanda 
Total farm. 
otal su: 
Total nonfarm 
Total substandard_ 
4 pecans of all families with nonwhite heads occupied substandard housing. 92 percent of 
farm households peated by nonwhites occupied substandard houses. 
2 Fewer than 50.000. 
TABLE 4.—FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION MUTUAL SELF-HELP HOUSING 
Loans authorized Loans authorized 
Furnishing Loans approved and projects under Furnishing Loans approved and projects under 
State and county construction consideration State and county construction con: tion 
supervision supervision —ñ⸗Ä,!,n,. ! 
Units Cost Units Cost Units Cost Units Cost 
24 3154, 000 
* 8 ~~ 41,000 
30 220, 000 
40 300, 000 
30 240, 000 
24 186, 780 
1 435 
5 25, 000 
3 144.000 Pennsylvania: 0 ii 98, 600 25 
5 nnsylvanis: Chester EO 
Manatee... 6 33.000 Puerte Rico: 0 876 12 45,980 30 102 700 
— Ure 12 66, 000 | Texas: Bexar e 11 roa M E O 
Kentucky: Pike 19 112, 000 | Vermont: Franklin.. b 50, 
Louisiana: St. John 20 112, 000 | Washington: Yakima.....----------- C 18 162, 000 
Maine: Androscoggin. 7 42, 000 


1 American Friends Service Committee provided construction supervision for Ist 20 units. 
2 Cranbury Housing Association. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF RURAL HOUSING LOANS, BY FISCAL YEAR, 1961-67 


Amount 
Number of loans made — 5. 
Budget over or 
Fiscal year estimate loans under (—) 
Initial Subsequent Total (millions) (millions) budget 
estimate 
(millions) 
8, 025 728 1 753 340 $70.3 ＋ 80. 3 
10, 641 640 is 281 75 96.3 +21.3 
19, 059 693 9,752 187 186. 3 — 4 
13, 664 576 80 132 130.4 —1.6 
15,031 588 a 131 130.9 —.1 
30, 908 1, 121 265 1258, 5 —6.5 
— a esp’ cscs laaieccooigg 248000 335 cae 2+-83.0 


1 Insured loans first became available November 1965. 
2 Estimated for 1967. Actual loans gh May totaled 


? House appropriations hearings, 1967, p. 468. 


3 The Social Programs Administration of Commonwealth Government of Puerto Rico. 


LABOR’S STAKE IN CIVIL 
TRANQUILLITY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, some of 
the clearest thinking being done in the 
United States today on the perturbing 
question of this summer’s civil disturb- 
ances has emerged from the American 
labor movement. 

Labor, of course, has a major stake in 
civil tranquillity. The homes that may be 
burned in such turmoil as engulfed 
nearly 30 cities this summer are in- 
variably workers’ homes. The stores and 
plants and factories that are gutted are 
those that provide jobs for workers and 
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food, clothing, and shelter for their fam- 
ilies. The people who are killed or in- 
jured are nearly always workers. 

Labor realizes, also, that it has another 
stake—a broad, encompassing stake—in 
the problem of civil strife. The keystone 
of any democratic labor movement must 
be the unity of all workers, regardless of 
race, religion, or national origins. Any- 
thing that imperils unity, anything that 
divides or creates schisms, seriously 
weakens the labor movement in all its 
functions—organizing, bargaining collec- 
tively, and political action. Parenthet- 
ically, a recent poll conducted for the 
AFL-CIO disclosed that Negroes com- 
prise 13 percent of American trade union 
membership, a larger proportion than 
the percentage of Negroes in the total 
population. 

For these and other reasons, American 
unions have been doing a lot of hard, 
clear thinking about this summer’s dis- 
turbances and about what must be done 
to prevent their recurrence. An excellent 
example of lucid trade union thinking 
is an editorial written by President Gor- 
don Freeman, of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and 
appearing in the July issue of the Elec- 
trical Workers Journal. Because I be- 
lieve it can be read beneficially by Mem- 
bers of Congress and other readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THOUGHTS ON THE Riots 

(By Gordon M. Freeman) 

What has been happening in Newark and 
Detroit, New York and Cambridge, Maryland 
and in many other communities all over our 
land, is perhaps the greatest tragedy yet to 
touch our nation. Rioting, fighting, sniping, 
looting, burning, by our own citizens is al- 
most inconceivable—but it is with us here 
and now. It has got to stop and we laud the 
action of President Johnson in saying that 
it will be stopped. 

This nation is aware of the bad slum con- 
ditions, the depressing life which must exist 
in its many Negro ghettos. It is trying harder 
than ever before to do something about it. 
Many cities already show marked improve- 
ment as programs of slum clearance, urban 
renewal and anti-poverty programs move 
forward. 

Many of our poorer citizens have waited a 
long time for improvements—for better hous- 
ing, better educational opportunities, more 
jobs, Some are going to have to wait even 
longer. This is not easy. But it is no excuse 
for resort to violence. There is no excuse for 
burning, pillaging, looting, killing. The peo- 
ple who begin the riots must be dealt with 
severely. They are doing terrible damage to 
the country to which they owe allegiance. 
They are creating more pain and suffering 
for their Negro brethren they say they wish 
to help, in rendering them homeless and 
hungry. And they are causing irreparable 

to their own cause of asking a better 
life for the Negro population of our nation. 
They are again building up resentment and 
hatred against themselves and their cause— 
two evils, that little by little and pains- 
takingly, were beginning to crumble. 

And that brings us to a final point in this 
editorial. The honest indignation and disgust 
that we all feel as we watch the rioting 
spread from city to city, must not cause us 
to withdraw our support for the humane pro- 
grams proposed to alleviate slum conditions 
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and poverty in all parts of our nation. We 
condemn the violence, but we must continue 
to condemn the causes which helped to bring 
on the eruptions, and strive to eliminate 
them. We cannot give up this fight for what 
is right and good, and just for our country, 
because a few misguided individuals have 
set forth on a program of shock and destruc- 
tion. We must stop the individuals but we 
must not stop our crusade to make this na- 
tion a fine and decent place for people to live 
in, whether their skin is white or black, brown 
or red or yellow. 

This nation was founded years ago as a 
refuge, a land of peace and freedom for all. 
We will overcome these riots and we will 
overcome their causes. We will pursue the 
American dream. 


PUBLIC INTEREST IN HIGH-SPEED 
GROUND TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, there has 
been a mounting tide of public interest 
and anticipation regarding the high- 
speed ground transportation program in 
the Department of Transportation. The 
first tangible results of this program, 
which I am proud to have had a hand in 
initiating, have begun to make their ap- 
pearance, and more are scheduled in the 
months ahead. 

Just last Monday, I had the privilege 
of attending a press conference in the 
capital of my State on the occasion of 
the unveiling there of a brand new tur- 
bine powered train, built by the United 
Aircraft Corp., which is due to begin 
demonstration passenger service on the 
New Haven Railroad in the next few 
months. Already in operation in New 
Jersey are four high-speed test cars 
which already have attained speeds of 
156 miles per hour and which are fully 
outfitted with instruments and sensing 
devices to monitor their safety and re- 
liability. And soon to be delivered are 50 
high-speed, electrically powered passen- 
ger cars which are scheduled to begin 
revenue service on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad October 29. 

All of these are elements of the high- 
speed ground transportation project, 
which is of special concern to us in the 
Senate at this time because the Trans- 
portation Department appropriation bill 
is pending before us. I regret to say that 
the appropriation for this excellent pro- 
gram was cut 44 percent by the House 
appropriations committee, and while 
only a portion of the cuts effects the 
projects I have just mentioned, several 
long-range aspects of the program are 
placed in serious jeopardy. While I real- 
ize that some of these cuts may have to 
be sustained because of the hard pres- 
sures on the Federal budget at this time, 
I do hope that the basic elements of this 
important program can be funded at this 
time so that there will be no interruption 
in its important mission. 

In this regard, I think it is worth 
noting, Mr. President, some of the evi- 
dence of wide public interest which has 
already accumulated in support of the 
high-speed ground transportation pro- 
gram. People from all parts of the coun- 
try are expressing not just curiosity but 
a lively consumers’ interest in this pro- 
gram. They see this program as a means 
of solving their own future transport 
needs and they want to know how soon 
it will apply to them. Some of this public 
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interest was strikingly reflected in a re- 
cent survey of newspaper editorial pages 
and I ask unanimous consent that I may 
insert in the Record at this point edi- 
torial comments from 21 newspapers. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Cumberland (Md.) News, 
June 1, 1967] 


REAL RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEM IN SIGHT 


All the optimistic talk about high-speed 
train service between New York and Wash- 
ington never quite convinced the skeptics. 
But if seeing is believing, riding the train 
of tomorrow is even more persuasive. 

Those who made the test runs between 
New Brunswick and Trenton harbor no doubt 
about a place for accelerated service in the 
commuter’s future. Speeds up to 156 miles 
an hour were achieved smoothly and com- 
fortably. Starting and stopping produced no 
discomfort. Test engineers hold no reserva- 
tions about the road bed’s “safety reserve.” 

Needed for the success of the operation is 
a selling campaign to win back riders who 
have deserted railroads for planes, buses and 
automobiles. 

Railroads are not without resources in such 
competition. Their rights-of-way remain un- 
impeded by the glut which congests ve- 
hicular travel. Their centrally located termi- 
nals and stations also can cut travel time 
which planes, for all their speed aloft, have to 
bear, 

In any case the population, still concen- 
trated in metropolitan areas, provides a mar- 
ket for all types of transportation and will 
continue to do so, Rapid transit has no peer 
for short-haul service. The test runs along 
the Pennsy have gone a long way to prove 
its feasibility. 

From the Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
May 2, 1967] 
DEAD AHEAD: NEw Ram ERA 


The high-speed train experiment under- 
taken jointly by the federal government and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has to be put 
down already as an unqualified success. This 
week's test on a New Jersey stretch of the 
New York-to-Washington run proved that 
speeds up to 156 miles an hour are feasible 
and comfortable. 

Not that this is a surprise; no one doubted 
that high-speed rail transit was on the way. 
But the test run was convincing evidence 
that technology and federal money are a 
formidable combination when they're backed 
up by public necessity. 

Only a few years ago, this same combina- 
tion sent rail passenger service in the north- 
east on its way to the graveyard. The post- 
war popularity of the automobile forced a 
road-building revolutlon—with federal 
funds. But commercial and pleasure travel 
demanded still more speed and conven- 
jence; hence the growth of airlines and 
their support facilities—partly, at least, with 
federal funds. The railroads’ share of all 
this was decline—with federal regulation 
and government taxes. 

Another shift now is beginning, and prob- 
ably just in time. As even the new super- 
highways become clogged, as space for new 
asphalt ribbons dwindles, as the automo- 
bile’s exhaust befouls the air, as the same 
air is traversed by more and more planes 
in increasingly dangerous proximity, public 
attention swings to a new kind of rail transit 
because that is where the public necessity 
lies, 

Imagine zooming from New York to Wash- 
ington in 2½ hours by train. That was the 
promise of this week’s experiment. New Eng- 
Jand’s slightly different version of ed 
rail service is not far behind. The old pas- 
senger trains survive as unwilling ghosts, 
impressed into service beyond their legiti- 
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mate retirement age because their suc- 
cessor was not in sight. Soon it will be up 
to communities like Springfield to see that 
full advantage is taken of the brand-new 
railroad era now looming ahead. 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) News, May 25, 
1967] 


SPEED ON THE RAILS 


Something special in the way of train 
transportation has been unveiled in a co- 
operative effort involving the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the federal government. 

While yesterday’s test in New Jersey of a 
high speed passenger train has no immediate 
meaning for this area, the hope is that 
someday Springfield and Hartford will be 
part of a rapid transit loop linking those 
cities and Boston and New York. 

At yesterday’s public test on a 21 mile 
stretch of track between Trenton and New 
Brunswick, a four-car specially designed train 
reached a top speed of 156 miles an hour. 

Inside, there was no discomfort for pas- 
sengers, although, outside, the speed of the 
train, passing, made it difficult for photo- 
graphers to take pictures. 

The New Jersey test is not to be confused 
with planning for high speeds on the New 
Haven line. The Budd Co. of Philadelphia 
manufactured the cars used in the New Jer- 
sey test, and the new style is intended for 
the New York-Washington run. United Air- 
craft is developing the equipment to be used 
on the Boston-New York run, where speeds, 
although they will top 100 miles per hour, 
will not be as spectacular as those prevailing 
between New York and Washington. The 
equipment for the New Haven will, how- 
ever, be tested on the same tracks in New 
Jersey. 

Yesterday's whooshing sound between 
Trenton and New Brunswick as the Penn- 
sylvania put its new speedster on display 
means the railroads are moving back into 
a competitive position with air and bus lines 
for passenger revenue. 

This will be a pleasant as well as useful 
development for travelers who have long 
since become used to second rate treatment 
from the, up to now, dwindling passenger 
services on the railroads. 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
June 3, 1967] 


THE New RAILROAD ERA 


The successful operation of an electric 
train up to a top speed of 156 miles an hour 
on a 24-mile stretch of test track in New 
Jersey gave a surprisingly early proof of the 
radical progress in transportation that can 
be accomplished by Government and private 
enterprise working together. Stuart T. Saun- 
ders, chairman of the lvania Railroad 
Co., partner with the United States Depart- 
ment of Transportation in the development 


almost unprecedented arrangement” 
which will enable mass transportation to 
make “a sharp break with the past” and 
solve its problems which up to now have been 
steadily worsening. 

Train speeds of 150 miles and upward are 
not in the immediate offing, but trains oper- 
ating at 110 m.p.h. between Washington, 
Philadelphia and New York are expected 
this fall to enable railroads to make a start 
on bearing the full share of the passenger 
burden of which they are potentially capa- 
ble. 

Mr. Saunders envisions that beginning as 
meaningful to some 20 other corridors 
throughout the United States in which pas- 
senger travel is exceptionally heavy. Beyond 
110 m.p.h. “engineering problems multiply 
tremendously” and he estimates an additional 
$250,000,000, incuding substantial Govern- 
ment investment, will be required to attain 
it. 

In the 150 m.p.h. range trains will be able 
to deliver passengers from center city to cen- 
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ter city more quickly than airplanes, Mr. 
Saunders says, and “our experience has 
proved beyond a doubt that the public will 
respond favorably.” On three of Pennsyl- 
vania’s commuter routes in the Philadelphia 
area faster and better service brought about 
with the assistance of public funds has in- 
creased traffic 56, 72 and 284 per cent. As 
a preview of what can be expected in the 
United States he said Japan's Tokaido Line, 
running 320 miles between Tokyo and Osaka 
at up to 125 m.p.h., is carrying 100,000 pas- 
sengers every weekday, 200,000 a day on 
weekends, and on a recent Sunday transport- 
ed nearly 240,000 when airlines carried only 
5000 over the same route. 

One of the most imaginative and aggressive 
railroad heads in this country, Mr. Saunders 
is, we believe, absolutely right in holding that 
the railroads are the only mode of transport 
that can cope with the bulk of mass pas- 
senger carriage and can do it most economi- 
cally. With one commuter train of up to 10 
coaches of handling as many passengers as 
a mile of three-lane expressways, “the tax 
dollar can buy up to 20 times as much mass 
transportation.” 

Redistribution of traffic from highways to 
the rails offers the answer to “rising con- 
cern over traffic accidents, air pollution and 
insurance rates and loss of industrial sites 
and taxable property” resulting from over- 
dependence on private motorcars. The mil- 
lions the Federal Government is putting into 
the effort are proving their worth in the 
effort to bring the transportation system of 
the country abreast of a growing and ever 
more travelsome population, 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, 
June 6, 1967] 


REBIRTH OF A NEw TYPE OF PASSENGER TRAIN 


They took the test train for the proposed 
new Washington-New York high-speed run 
out on the track the other day to see what 
it could do: 156 miles an hour was the an- 
swer. That’s nearly double the top speed of 
present conventional trains between the na- 
tion's capital and its largest city. When the 
Pennsylvania railroad begins service in Octo- 
ber with the new aerodynamic, electrically- 
driven cars, the schedule calls only for a 40- 
minute reduction to 2 hours, 55 minutes. But 
clearly this train has the potential to make 
the 250-mile trip in two hours. 

Just when railroad buffs were bemoaning 
the demise of rail passenger service in this 
country and the passing of all the fine old 
trains with their splendid names, here comes 
a new version. 

The government’s High-Speed Ground 
Transportation Act made 90 million dollars 
available over three years for research in this 
field, and the high-speed train will be the 
first major product of the program. e 50 
new self-propelled cars being built for the 

will emphasize comfort as well as 
speed, with airline-type reclining seats, read- 
ing lights, muffied noise level and tem 
ture and humidity controls. Station plat- 
forms will be the same level as car floors. 

When these modern fliers begin winging 
from Washington to New York (and later, 
on north to Boston) not many travelers be- 
tween these points will be willing to endure 
the trip out to the airport in one city and 
back in at the other. The rail trip will be 
both quicker and simpler. The intent of this 
so-called Northeast Corridor project is not 
for the government to favor one mode of 
transportation over another; it is simply to 
seek means of moving the vast and 
volume of passengers between these points by 
the most expeditious and economical means. 

The Eastern seaboard north of Washington 
contains a fifth of the nation’s population 
and is forecast to gain 30 per cent more 
within the next 20 years. About 20 per cent 
of the passenger volume at the New York air- 
ports is to or from Washington and Boston 
or intermediate points. At present growth 
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rates, another New York airport would soon 
be needed. The Corridor rail project is not 
only a relief valve for this situation but an 
alternative to more expressways that would 
require prohibitive amounts of expensive 
right of way. 

In the decades just ahead, supersonic jet 
aircraft that can range the world will require 
ever larger, more complex airports. If high- 
speed luxury trains can better handle those 
passengers desiring to travel from one popu- 
lous center to another on relatively short- 
range trips, the transportation needs of this 
country will be much better served. The 
comeback of railroad passenger service on 
this specialized basis is a welcome and useful 
development. 

{From the Baltimore (Md.) News American, 
July 2, 1967 
WHISTLE STOP? 


In a few months, Mayor Lindsay’s “Fun 
City” will be 40 minutes closer to Baltimore 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad's new high- 
speed line between Washington and New 
York. 

This creates a number of possibilities. 

It probably will take less time to travel be- 
tween, say, Wilmington and Philadelphia, 
than to drive to downtown Baltimore during 
the rush hour, 

Trains may regain some of the business 
lost to planes. 

With only two and a half hours of riding 
between cities, businessmen will have to 
hurry their reading, card games, and im- 
bibing as never before. 

Driving along the eastern seaboard may 
become less crowded if motorists give the 
train a chance. 

Wives will get 40 more minutes daily with 

their husbands, if the kids don’t get there 
first. 
While the News American shares the 
Pennsy’s enthusiasm for the high-speed serv- 
ice, the railroad might be going overboard 
just a bit by claiming the trip will be su- 
perior to the legendary service in Japan. 

Now all the Pennsy has to do to attract 
riders is provide equitable fares, plenty of 
parking, and attractive, clean, well-lit train 
stations. 

All aboard! 

[From the Portland (Maine) Express, June 
11, 1967] 


SOMETHING BIG 


Guests who rode the experimental, high 
speed train on its speed test were enthusiastic 
in their reports. They confirmed what en- 
gineers have said all along—a train can 
travel faster than 150 miles an hour and 
still provide comfort for passengers. 

And so a measure of success has been the 
reward for the millions invested in this ex- 
periment by the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the federal government. If passengers on the 
test run found the ride smooth and com- 
fortable even though they were standing, a 
conventional ride should be even better. And 
the speed on regular runs between New York 
and Washington would we well below the 
150-mile-an-hour pace the train set in New 
Jersey. 

Three hours between New York and Wash- 
ington by rail—and no one and two-hour 
battles with traffic between terminals and 
downtown destinations—has great appeal. 
But there must be more than just speed to 
sell the trains. Now that the speed element 
seems assured some thought must be given 
to the “extras” that will help attract trav- 
elers from the crowded and more dangerous 
highways to the railways. 

Trains moving swiftly and quietly with 
stewardess service, coffee served at your seat, 
a place for the busy man to plug in an elec- 
tric shaver, even movies, perhaps. The po- 
tential is unlimited, it seems—at least as 
unlimited as for other types of transporta- 
tion. 
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Not all terrain between major cities is as 
suitable to high speed rail travel as the Jer- 
sey flatlands. But this new train could be 
the start of something really big. 

[From the Parsons (Kans.) Sun, 
May 26, 1967] 
SPEED AND SUBSIDIES 


The fastest scheduled railroad passenger 
train in the United States runs at a sus- 
tained speed of 84.8 miles an hour over a 
45-mile stretch. A test train reached 156 
miles an hour this week in a foretaste of 
what is hoped to be high-speed transporta- 
tion in the crowded Washington-New York- 
Boston corridor. 

The federal government is underwriting 
the experiment in rapid rail transportation 
with the goal of easing the growing conges- 
tion in air and highway travel on the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

The train, once consigned to 
oblivion, may stage a comeback if speeds 
prove feasible, and there’s no practical rea- 
son why they can’t be achieved. 

Railroad tion, at least over short 
distances, is the most efficient of all. It re- 
quires neither the expressways and parking 
areas necessary for the automobile nor the 
huge airports essential for jet plane 
operations. 

Still the economics of the passenger train 
will prove a deterrent and possibly require 
public subsidies. Japan has the fastest and 
most modern passenger trains in the world 
and yet the president of the New York Cen- 
tral said only this week that the country’s 
railroads incur huge deficits in operating 
them. 

Considering that airlines are subsidized 
through the construction and maintenance 
of airports and in other means and that 
highways and related facilities likewise are 
financed by the public treasury, no prece- 
dent is involved in subsidies for high-speed 
trains. 

There’s nothing simple about anything 
these days, and transportation in all of its 
facets is one of the most complex subjects 
of all. A national transportation policy, long 
needed but long ignored, might fit some of 
the pieces together. 


[From the New London (Conn.) Day, May 26, 
1967] 


HIGH SPEED TRAINS 

A prototype high speed train was put 
through its paces Wednesday on a 21 mile 
stretch of track in New Jersey. Guests and 
newsmen aboard said it was an almost in- 
credible performance—that it was almost 
impossible to believe the speedometer dial 
which showed the train topped 156 miles an 
hour. There was practically no sway, little 
noise apart from the whine of the motors— 
and an occasional sharp crack from under 
the train as it sucked up rock ballast from 
the track, which bounced off the undergear. 

The train is not the one, or even the exact 
type, to be used along the Boston to New 
York run, and due for tests this summer— 
probably between Providence and Boston at 
first, where there is more straight track than 
on the remainder of the New Haven Road 
system. Yet this New Jersey display showed 
what can be done, even though this test 
track was specially prepared. 

The New Haven version, in other words, 
won't run at 156 miles an hour. The big 
question is whether it can safely cover the 
229 mile route from Grand Central to South 
Station in something like three and a half 
hours. 

The test train Wednesday has a leveling 
or anti-sway device. The new trains under 
construction by United Aircraft will have 
& unique suspension system, promising the 
proper “lean” and sway dampener effects. 
They'll be needed on the New Haven’s tracks. 

A good unanswered question involves the 
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roadbed. The train in New Jersey left clouds 
of dust, flying sand and small pieces of trap- 
rock, as well as swirling debris consisting 
of papers and other trash, in its wake. The 
226 miles of the New York-Washington route 
are going to call for much up-grading—new 
ties and ballast, welded track and new over- 
head wiring. 

Still unresolved to the layman, who con- 
siders this type of problem on the New Haven 
Road, is such an everyday problem at a few 
remaining grade crossings and a number of 
private crossings, Will they have to be re- 
wired for automatic gates? Years ago, when 
Talgo-type trains were run on the line, it 
was said that trip devices for automatic 
gates would have to be moved to work prop- 
erly with high speed trains. 

All these and many other problems will 
be solved, unquestionably, if the fast new 
trains succeed in pepping up fast-disappear- 
ing passenger business. There are potential 
customers, if the runs are safe, comfortable, 
convenient and if the fare’s reasonable. Soon 
Southern New England will know whether 
a new day in railroading is actually upon us. 

[From the New Haven (Conn.) Register, 

May 26, 1967] 
HIGH-SPEED Train SHOWS Irs PASSENGER 
POTENTIAL 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has tested a 
prototype of a train it and other interested 
railroads hope will lure back passengers who 
have deserted the rails for the turnpikes and 
the airlanes. 

The Pennsy’s model—four self-propelled 
cars, covered the 21 miles of welded track 
between New Brunswick and Trenton, N.J., 
at a top speed of 156 miles an hour. The re- 
turn trip saw the special train hit 145 miles 
an hour, 

When the high speed trains go into service 
between New York and Washington, the top 
speed will be 110 miles an hour, 30 miles an 
hour faster than the present maximum. This 
will cut the running time to three hours, 
a reduction of 45 minutes from current 
schedules. By 1970, when improvements are 
made to tracks and signal systems, the train 
will race between New York and Washington 
in 24% hours. The electric motors drive the 
train silently and the welded rails eliminate 
the clack-clack so annoying to many train 
passengers. 

The high-speed project, financed in part by 
the federal government, will eventually be 
extended to Boston. The inclusion of the 
bankrupt New Haven into the pending merger 
of the Pennsy and the New York Central will 
accelerate this day. 

Since the end of World War II rail passen- 
ger travel in the Northeast has been cut in 
half with resultant losses in revenues. Many 
persons have found it more convenient and 
faster to travel on turnpikes built with fed- 
eral funds or to fiy from airports, also built 
largely with U.S. money. The railroads, as 
taxpayers, found the competition tough. 

The possibilities are encouraging for travel 
up to 300 miles by high speed train. Jets now 
fiy from New York to Washington or Boston 
in less than an hour. The elapsed time from 
departure to destination adds up rapidly 
when travel time to and from airports, de- 
lays in take offs and landings, baggage re- 
covery and other factors are included. A 
three-hour train trip from the heart of New 
York to the center of Washington certainly 
will have appeal, particularly when the 
weather is unfavorable and air flights might 
be delayed or canceled. 

The railroads are staking their passenger 
hopes for the future on safe, high speed 
trains for runs of minimum distance. The 
rails can never regain all the traffic lost to 
planes in travel to Chicago, St. Louis and 
points west. It should succeed on the shorter 
runs and this is the immediate goal. The 
railroads are not setting their sights too high. 
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[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, May 
29, 1967] 
HI-SPEED TRAINS, LO-SPEED RAILS 

Dreams of high-speed rail transit in the 
“Northeast Corridor” from Washington to 
Boston will take two steps away from dreams- 
ville before the end of this year. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s new electrified Budd cars 
are zipping along at speeds of up to 156 
m.p.h, in test runs near Princeton, N.J. And 
the United Aircraft’s 160 m.p.h. Turbo-Train, 
which will operate along the New England 
leg of the corridor route, is undergoing 
builder’s trials in the mid-west. 

It would be pleasant to report that these 
trains will actually operate at speeds in the 
neighborhood of 150-160 m.p.h. But this is 
still a dream. And it’s likely to remain one 
until rails and road beds along the entire 
corridor route are built to meet the capa- 
bility of the trains. 

The Princeton tests are dramatic proof of 
what can be done. A 21-mile, all-welded test 
strip has eliminated the annoying clickety- 
clack that is so familiar to train passengers. 
The result: An extremely smooth ride. It was 
a ride that passengers reported was even 
more comfortable than the 80 m.p.h. speeds 
of conventional passenger trains along the 
route. 

The Federal Government and Pennsy are 
cooperating in a $25 million program to up- 
grade the 226-miles of electrified track be- 
tween Washington and New York. This is a 
giant step in the right direction. But the 
neglected New Haven Railroad's Shore Line, 
much of it without electricity, has no such 
exalted future in sight. The Turbo-Trains 
will run on much of the same old road bed. 
Fortunately, the Turbo-Trains are designed 
to overcome some of the built-in discom- 
fort and disadvantages of this road bed. But 
a modernized track system is important too. 
The Japanese proved this. They built a high- 
speed rail system to go with their high-speed 
Tokyo-Osaka trains. 

The New Haven, of course is facing many 
more immediate problems. So are the four 
states it serves. These states are shoulder- 
ing, without federal aid, much of the bur- 
den of the cash drain on the bankrupt line. 
But if the new Department of Transporta- 
tion is really serious about a complete 
Washington to Boston corridor rail system, 
it’s high time to get started with a rail sys- 
tem to match the trains. 


[From the Waterbury (Conn.) American, 
May 29, 1967] 
THE New TRAINS 

Railroad buffs, of whom there are many de- 
spite the rapid public acceptance of air 
transportation as the best possible means of 
getting from here to there (if any distance 
is involved), will be delighted with the suc- 
cessful reports of tests of new high-speed 
trains on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The model train sped over a special 21-mile 
stretch of roadbed between Trenton and 
New Brunswick, N.J. at a top speed of 156 
miles per hour. Not entirely unlike some of 
the new commuter trains being used al- 
ready in the Greater New York metropolitan 
area, the experimental train can only be used 
on a special type of roadbed. In order to set 
up that type of rail operation between Wash- 
ington and New York City, along the Pennsy 
right of way, some $30 million would have to 
be spent to improve the roadbed. That is not 
an impossible sum, however. 

The Office of High Speed Ground Trans- 
portation has funds available for research 
which could conceivably be channeled into 
such an operation. 

Further, the U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation, with an assist from the State of Con- 
necticut, is getting ready to test a type of 
train somewhat different from the one tried 
out the other day in New Jersey—turbine- 
powered, built of aluminum and with a low 
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center of gravity—which conceivably will be 
able to operate over the present New Haven 
Railroad roadbed without vast expenditures 
to improve the trackage. 

Both these operations are important to 
Southern New England, for certainly if the 
running time between Boston and Washing- 
ton, along the Eastern Seaboard corridor, can 
be reduced sufficiently (perhaps 2.5 hours 
from New York to either Boston or Washing- 
ton) then the New Haven and Pennsylvania 
Railroads alike could look forward to reclaim- 
ing many of the passengers whom they have 
lost to the airlines in recent years. 

It’s a thought that should charm everyone 
who likes to travel by rail. 


[From the Meriden (Conn.) Record, 
June 17, 1967] 
THe DECLINE AND—HoPEFULLY—THE REVIVAL 
OF THE RAILROADS 


The New Haven Railroad calls its dropping 
of 17 trains daily on the New York-Spring- 
field and New York-Boston runs “restruc- 
turing.” Restructuring, it appears, is just a 
fancy word for a cutback, a reduction in 
service which, hopefully will ease the pressure 

on the financially beleaguered railroad. 

ers a result of the cutback which is due 
to become effective July 16, Meriden will be 
served by nine trains northbound and nine 
trains southbound a day. Wallingford will 
have five northbound and three southbound 
weekday trains. 

The new restructuring is in sharp contrast 
to the service provided by the railroad 50 
years ago. In 1917, according to the timetable 
published in The Record, there were 16 daily 
southbound trains and 17 daily northbound 
trains which stopped in Meriden; on Sundays 
there were 11 southbound and 10 northbound. 

This timetable listed also the Meriden- 
Middletown trolley service. Trolleys, of course, 
have been extinct these many years. Public 
transportation has changed, primarily be- 
cause of the private automobile and the net- 
work of highways which it gave rise to. Buses 
use public highways without cost except that 
charged all users of toll roads. For long dis- 
tance trips, the airplane helped put the 
kibosh on railroad transportation. All told, 
the railroads have been caught in a bad 
squeeze between competition and rising taxes 
and operating expenses, plus public disaffec- 
tion. 

This is unfortunate, since there is no 
pleasanter way to travel than by a good 
train—one which is clean, comfortable, well- 
appointed, and operating on time and on 
frequent schedule. The railroads have lost 
much ground, but they are not done for yet. 
Efforts to provide high speed transportation 
promise new hope. A locomotive powered by 
Pratt-Whitney jets recently gave an encour- 
aging performance in a test run. 

The decline of the railroads presents a 
paradox, which, in turn, offers hope for their 
recovery. Safe, fast, well-appointed railroads 
offer the best and most economical means of 
transportation yet devised. Railroads can 
move more people over greater distances at 
less cost regardless of weather than any other 
means. 

In view of the increasing population, the 
concentration of people in urban areas, the 
growth of the megalopolis along the Atlantic 
seaboard from Washington to Boston, and 
the expansion of other big cities, fast mass 
transit is essential. 

Air Travel can never fill the bill completely. 
Airports are overcrowded; air travel is sub- 
ject to delays, caused by concentration of 
traffic, by weather, or other reason. Further- 
more, intolerable noise and the need for lo- 
cating airports farther away from cities, with 
the consequent reliance upon connecting 
surface transportation, also limit the useful- 
ness of air transport. 

Meantime, highways are becoming more 
and more crowded; the internal combustion 
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engine causes problems of air pollution. From 
every angle, the mass transport of the future 
looks more and more to be the province of the 
railroads, providing, of course, that they are 
alert to the challenge, modernize their equip- 
ment, improve their service, and, more difi- 
cult and also more basic, bring their thinking 
in line with contemporary needs, 
[From the San Mateo (Calif.) Times & Daily 
News Leader, May 22, 1967] 

Hore FoR RAILROADS 

In an age when most railroad news is 
gloomy and most railroad men sound accord- 
ingly, the annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s shareholders provided a re- 
freshing change. 

The chairman, Stuart T. Saunders, was 
talking about the new high-speed trains that 
soon will be rocketing between New York and 
Washington at nearly 100 miles an hour. His 
report was punctuated with unaccustomed 
superlatives. 

The run will be made, he said, on faster 
schedules than the world-famed Tokyo- 
Osaka line. “We expect to make this the 
greatest service in the world,” he continued. 
Service is a word that has practically disap- 
peared from the railroad lexicon. 

There is reason for Saunders’ 

The Tokyo-Osaka line has taken some of the 
airline business between the two Japanese 
cities. In the United States, for distances up 
to 300 or 400 miles, in such densely popu- 
lated areas as the Boston-Washington corri- 
dor, high-speed trains have a real chance of 
becoming competitive with the airlines. 

Railroad stations are generally located in 
the center of cities, while airports are more 
remote, requiring ground travel time that, 
for many passengers, can exceed their time 
spent in the air. Moreover, train movement is 
more invulnerable to weather. 

Establishment of high-speed service on 
intercity runs can have collateral benefits. It 
is not too much to hope that it can lead to 
improvements in short-haul rail service be- 
tween cities and their suburbs. Railroad offi- 
cials may doubt it, but it is not impossible 
that with faster schedules and modern equip- 
ment they could lure back to their trains 
many commuters who have defected to motor 
vehicles and now find themselves frustrated 
by congested highways and parking. 


[From the Huntington (W. Va.) Herald-Dis- 
patch, May 29, 1967] 
Hrn SPEED Trains Woutp HeLP WIN Back 
Lost PASSENGERS 


Last week a train was operated by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad over 21 miles of spe- 
cially welded tracks at speeds of 156 miles 
an hour. 

It was not a breakthrough of any kind. In 
Japan and even in France and Spain, where 
the efficiency of transport systems is not 
ordinarily given a high mark, comfortable 
rail service at high speeds has proved to be 
both practical and profitable. 

But the experiment on the Pennsy line be- 
tween Trenton and New Brunswick was sig- 
nificant because of the collaboration between 
the railroad and the new Department of 
Transportation which made the test possible. 

The Department of tion, with 
the state of Connecticut giving financial sup- 
port, will soon display a different kind of 
train over the New Haven Railroad tracks 
between New York and Boston. This train 
will be turbine-powered, built of aluminum 
to reduce weight and with a low center of 
gravity, which will enable it to use the exist- 
ing roadbed with minor improvements. 

Both the Pennsy and the New Haven ex- 
periments are projects of the Office of High 
Speed Ground Transportation, which was 
part of the Commerce Department until 
transferred to the Department of Transpor- 
tation on April 1. The agency is spending 
about $12 million this year on research into 
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advanced propulsion and aerodynamic tech- 
niques that will permit ground speeds of 300 
miles an hour. 

As Government research funds go these 
days, the Office of High Speed Ground Trans- 
portation is very modestly financed, but it 
is already giving the transportation industry 
and the traveling public something to think 
about. 

Some critics say that operation of high- 
speed trains in mountainous Appalachia may 
never be possible except at prohibitive cost 
in trackage, road beds, equipment and pro- 
visions for safety. 

On the other hand, experience may show 
that these difficulties have been magnified 
by the defeatist philosophy which has per- 
suaded many railroad officials that the pas- 
senger business is a losing proposition and 
ought to be abandoned as quickly as possible. 

Trains can offer comfort, convenience, 
safety and all-weather reliability in bidding 
for the traveler’s patronage. Add high-speed 
trains, lower fares and some of the old-time 
amenities which passengers once enjoyed 
and there is no question that the railroads 
could battle their competitors on better than 
equal terms. 


[From the Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot, 
June 6, 1967] 


‘THe New RATLROAD ERA 


The successful operation of an electric 
train up to a top speed of 156 miles an hour 
on a 21-mile stretch of test track in New Jer- 
sey gave a surprisingly early proof of the 
ra ical progress in transportation that can 
be accomplished by Government and private 
enterprise working together. Stuart T. 
Saunders, chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., partner with the United States 
Department of Transportation in the devel- 
opment of high-speed trains, sees in this as- 
sociation “an almost unprecedented arrange- 
ment” which will enable mass transportation 
to make “a sharp break with the past” and 
solve its problems which up to now have been 
steadily worsening. 

Train speeds of 150 miles and upward are 
not in the immediate offing, but trains op- 
erating at 110 m.p.h. between Washington, 
Philadelphia, and New York are expected this 
fall to enable railroads to make a start on 
bearing the full share of the passenger 
burden of which they are potentially 
capable. 

Mr. Saunders envisions that beginning as 
meaningful to some 20 other corridors 
throughout the United States in which pas- 
senger travel is exceptionally heavy. Beyond 
110 m.p.h. “engineering problems multiply 
tremendously” and he estimates an addi- 
tional $250,000,000, including substantial 
Government investment, will be required to 
attain it. 

In the 150 m.p.h. range trains will be able 
to deliver passengers from center city to 
center city more quickly than airplanes, Mr. 
Saunders says, and “our experience has 
proved beyond a doubt that the public will 
respond favorably.” 

One of the most imaginative and aggres- 
sive railroad heads in this country, Mr. 
Saunders is, we believe, absolutely right in 
holding that the railroads are the only mode 
of transport that can cope with the bulk 
of mass passenger carriage and can do it most 
economically. With one commuter train of 
up to 10 coaches capable of handling as many 
passengers as a mile of three-lane express- 
ways, “the tax dollar can buy up to 20 times 
as much mass transportation.” 

Redistribution of traffic from highways to 
the rails offers the answer to “rising concern 
over traffic accidents, air pollution and in- 
surance rates and loss of industrial sites, and 
taxable property” resulting from overde- 
pendence on private motorcars. The millions 
the Federal Government is putting into the 
effort are proving their worth in the effort 
to bring the transportation system of the 
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country abreast of a growing and ever more 
travelsome population. 


[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader, 
News, May 26, 1967] 
RAILROAD Test RUN PROVES A SUCCESS 


Those who have counted out the railroads 
as public transportation carriers will have 
to revise their opinions in the light of tests 
conducted this week between Trenton and 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. In the experi- 
mental Pennsylvania Railroad run, the trains 
attained a speed of 156 miles per hour on a 
specially-constructed 21-mile section of 
track. 


Part of a government research project of 
the Office of High Speed Ground Transpor- 
tation, the New Jersey run brightened hopes 
for projected rail corridors in the heavily 
traveled East Coast urban regions. Success in 
those areas could foster similar programs 
elsewhere. 

Japan, where long expanses of level land 
provide excellent stretches for high speed 
trains, has pioneered in the 125-MPH run 
from Tokyo to Osaka. Much of it was neces- 
sary, since many Japanese metropolitan areas 
are separated by. great distances and rail 
travel eclipses air transport in the Orient. 

Railroad and government transportation 
experts envision huge strides in revitalizing 
East Coast rail passenger service, which is 
down 50 per cent since 1946, a fact of which 
the Wyoming Valley area needs no reminder. 
Next October, the PRR will inaugurate a 
high speed run between Washington and 
New York, with hopes of the present 
3%4-hour trip in 2½ hours by 1970. 

The railroads see a clear track ahead for 
progress, and their advances, herald a new 
era for the nation’s transportation system. 
[From the Greensburg (Pa.) Tribune-Review, 

June 17, 1967] 


NEW TRANSPORTATION ERA 


The start of high-speed rail passenger serv- 
ice between New York and Washington next 
fall might seem, on first thought, to be of 
Small interest in other parts of the country. 
The fact is that this can be taken as an indi- 
cation of progress toward solution of the 
nation’s tangled urban transport problem. 

That problem is enormously complex and 
many-faceted. It cannot be solved by any 
single means—not even by rail service at close 
to 100 miles an hour between major cities. 
The important point to note is that the con- 
templated service between our largest city 
and the capital will be tangible evidence of 
efforts to deal with the transportation di- 
lemma in ways not heretofore tried. 

The airlines which link major population 
centers are badly crowded; the space above 
their airports is desperately, dangerously, 
crowded. The need for mass ground transport 
to ease this congestion is apparent. But it 
also is clear that this need cannot be filled 
by slow transport. The trains must move fast 
and reliably enough so that, considering the 
headaches and delays of getting from airport 
to city center, they will attract passengers 
who might otherwise fly. 

That is what seems to be in prospect on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad's New York- 
Washington run starting next October. At 
first the new coaches will zip over that dis- 
tance at nearly 100 mph. After a time, pre- 
sumably, they will operate at closer to their 
rated top speed of 160 mph. The inaugura- 
tion of this service will mean that America 
is on the verge of a new era in mass trans- 
portation, 

[From the Albany (N.Y.) Knickerbocker 
News, May 29, 1967] 
SPEEDING THE Day 

Last week saw the trial run of a railroad 
train of a not-too-far-distant tomorrow. On 
a 21-mile stretch of track in New Jersey, a 
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Pennsylvania Railroad electric train reached 
156 miles an hour in a test of track and 
equipment that eventually will bring New 
York and Washington only 2% hours apart 
by rail. At present, the two cities are nearly 
4 hours apart by train. Somewhat similar 
high speed rail service is being planned also 
for the New York-Boston run. 

In a turn to high speed rail service to meet 
transportation needs, the United States is 
behind Japan particularly and European na- 
tions in general. But overcrowded airports 
and overcrowded air routes coupled with a 
realization that only so much land can be 
devoted to interurban highways are making 
the redevelopment of high speed mass trans- 
portation an utter necessity. An experiment 
in high speed transportation by cars propelled 
by air in a tunnel is being made by Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute. 

It is going to be some years yet before 
high-speed rail traffic is developed anywhere 
except along the major travel routes. But the 
thousands who enter an airplane with their 
hearts in their throats and leave it wonder- 
ing if they ever again will meet up with their 
luggage, and the other thousands who find 
that buses become cramped after 150 miles 
or so, long for the arrival of the day when 
they can ride from city to city in any weather, 
in comfort, safety and on the ground. 


[From the Troy (N.Y) Times-Record, June 
8, 1967] 
AUTO-TRAIN 

One thing certain in the midst of the many 
different solutions offered for solving the 
nation’s surface transportation problems is 
that one dramatic answer will emerge. 

A new suggestion fascinated us because it 
tied together the necessity of the auto and 
the availability of high speed trains to make 
it comfortable and safer to travel long dis- 
tances. 

A new concept in high speed ground trans- 
portation was unveiled. It was a train de- 
signed to transport families and their auto- 
mobiles from Washington, D.C., to Jackson- 
ville, Fla., in 12 hours. 

The double-decked, air-conditioned cars 
which would carry the automobiles were de- 
signed in Detroit for the Department of 
Transportation. 

The train has a lounge, dining room and 
recreation room with circuit television. The 
autos serye as private compartments by day 
and sleeping quarters by night. 

Eventually, it will be such a combination 
of the advantages and usefulness of automo- 
biles and trains that will be effective in solv- 
ing the problem. 

But the point is worth making a second 
time. A solution is in the shaping. 


[From the Hackensack (N.J.) Record, 
June 14, 1967] 


Tue New RAILROAD ERA 


The successful operation of an electric 
train up to a top speed of 156 miles an hour 
on a 21-mile stretch of test track in New 
Jersey gave a surprisingly early proof of the 
radical progress in transportation that can 
be accomplished by Government and private 
enterprise working together. Stuart T. Saun- 
ders, chairman of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
partner with the United States Department 
of Transportation in the development of 
high-speed trains, sees in this association an 
almost unprecedented arrangement which 
will enable mass transportation to make a 
sharp break with the past and solve its prob- 
lems, which up to now have been steadily 
worsening, 

Train speeds of 150 miles and upward are 
not in the immediate offing, but trains op- 
erating at 110 m.p.h, between Washington, 
Philadelphia, and New York are expected this 
fall to enable railroads to make a start on 
bearing the full share of the passenger bur- 
den of which they are potentially capable. 
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Mr. Saunders envisions that beginning as 
meaningful to some 20 additional corridors 
throughout the United States in which pas- 
senger travel is exceptionally heavy. Beyond 
110 m.p.h. engineering problems multiply 
tremendously, and he estimates an additional 
$250 million; including substantial Gov- 
ernment investment, will be required to at- 
tain it. 

In the 150-m.p.h. range trains will be able 
to deliver passengers from center city to 
center city more quickly than airplanes, Mr. 
Saunders says. “Our experience has proved 
beyond a doubt that the public will respond 
favorably.” On three of Pennsylvania’s com- 
muter routes in the Philadelphia area faster 
and better service brought about with the 
assistance of public funds has increased traf- 
fic 56, 72, and 284 percent. 

Redistribution of traffic from highways to 
the rails offers the answer to rising concern 
over traffic accidents, air pollution, and in- 
surance rates and loss of industrial sites and 
taxable property resulting from overdepend- 
ence on private motor cars. The millions the 
federal government is putting into the ef- 
fort are proving their worth in the ef- 
fort to bring the transportation system of 
the country abreast of a growing and ever 
more travelsome population.—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 


THE ANTIPOVERTY WORKERS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it would 
be a tragic blunder, as I have already 
told the Senate, for any group of Amer- 
icans or their leaders to use as a scape- 
goat for this summer’s civil disturbances 
the paid officials of the Federal war on 
poverty. 

The war on poverty fighters—in 
States, cities, towns, and countryside— 
are, almost without exception, among 
the most conscientious, devoted, and 
self-sacrificing public servants in Amer- 
ica today. I have said that these men 
and women, boys and girls, were the 
unsung and unheralded heroes of the 
great antipoverty crusade and that if 
it had not been for their selfless efforts 
the turbulence that struck nearly 30 
cities in recent months might have 
struck many more. I am convinced, 
moreover, that the bloodshed, bombings, 
and burnings that did occur might have 
been far more destructive had it not been 
for the antipoverty workers. 

Gradually, Mr. President, evidence ac- 
cumulates that this is true, and by the 
time all the evidence is in I feel confi- 
dent that the Nation will have reason 
to take enormous pride in the peace- 
making accomplishments of antipoverty 
workers in cities such as Providence, 
Minneapolis, Grand Rapids, Youngs- 
town, and elsewhere. In substantiation 
of this, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor» an article entitled 
“Poverty Agency Praised on Riots,” 
written by Joseph Loftus and published 
in the New York Times of August 10. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POVERTY AGENCY PRAISED ON RIOTS—TELLS OF 
ACCOLADES IN PRESS FOR PEACE-KEEPING 
ROLE 

(By Joseph A. Loftus) 

WASHINGTON, August 9.—While Congres- 
sional critics focus on complaints that poy- 
erty workers have fomented disorders, the 


Office of Economic Opportunity has accu- 
mulated a far greater number of unsolicited 
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accolades for the “cooling” operations of pov- 
erty workers in riotous and threatening 
situations. 

The police arrested more than 6,700 per- 
sons in the recent disorders in 28 cities. Of 
these, seven were paid poverty workers. The 
community action agencies in those cities 
employ 12,000 persons, and an even greater 
number are employed by delegate agencies 
using Federal poverty funds. 

These are figures of the poverty agency. 
They do not conflict with any evidence pro- 
duced in Congressional hearings. The agency 
has evidently convinced at least two Repub- 
licans on the key House Education and Labor 
Committee that reports of the involvement 
of poverty workers have been overdrawn. 

The poverty agency said that in no case did 
the arrest charge exceed a misdemeanor, and 
that there had been no convictions so far. 

The poverty agency reported the seven 
arrest cases and their internal disposition as 
follows: 

Buffalo—One VISTA volunteer resigned. 

Newark—Suspension of one employe or- 
dered by the poverty agency. 

Waterbury—One VISTA volunteer sus- 
pended by local action. 

Hartford—aA college student working on a 
summer program was arrested. Internal dis- 
position deferred until disposition of civil 
case. 

Cincinnati—Two professional workers ar- 
rested, disposition awaiting disposition of 
civil case. 

Wichita—One summer program worker 
arrested; disposition not reported. 

Jersey City—The city did not experience a 
riot, but in a single incident two poverty 
workers were arrested and convicted. They 
were ordered dismissed from the program. If 
these were counted, the arrests total would 
be nine. 

Also left out of the arrest count were four 
youths picked up with 19 others by the 
police in New York after a looting raid on 
July 27. The four were described as poverty 
workers. 

The agency said that one worked for the 
New York City Youth Board, which is not 
funded by the poverty agency. The others 
are minors who are enrolled in the neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps at $45 a week. The 
agency counts them as “recipients” of the 
poverty program rather than “poverty work- 
ers.” They have been demoted from their 
supervisory positions pending disposition of 
their civil cases. 

The poverty agency said that evidence of 
peace-keeping operations, culled from local 
newspapers, more than offset the few nega- 
tive examples that received Congressional 
attention and newspaper headlines. 

Some examples: 

Providence—Mayor Joseph A. Doorley, Jr., 
addressing Progress for Providence Volun- 
teers: “As far as I'm concerned, there is no 
telling how bad this might have been if it 
hadn't been for you guys.” 

Minneapolis—The police, quoted in a local 
newspaper, said that 15 or 20 summer pov- 
erty program workers had gone into the 
streets during the disorders and were a key 
factor” in limiting the violence. 

Grand Rapids—The press, quoting a police 
Officer, said that a group of young Negroes 
connected with the poverty program “are 
doing a beautiful job (during the disturb- 
ances), and we sure appreciate it.” 

Youngstown—A police captain, Carmen 
Bruno, referring to the police cadets, who 
are financed by the poverty agency, said: 

“They calm down a hothead spoiling for 
a fight or mingle in a crowd urging excited 
youngsters to go home.“ (Quoted in the 
Vindicator). 

Representative John R. Dellenback, Re- 
publican of Oregon, told Mr. Shriver in a 
hearing on July 31: “I spent three or four 
hours last Friday night on the streets of one 
of our major cities, walking with some of 
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your people, and I was completely favorably 
impressed by the manner in which these 
people . . were making a real effort to stop 
trouble and not to create it.” 

Representative Charles E. Goodell, of up- 
state New York, a Republican principal in 
poverty legislation, said: Poverty workers 
generally have helped defuse riots.” 


HOW LATIN AMERICANS VIEW THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS—THEY 
APPRECIATE US. ASSISTANCE 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, two 
chalked signs in English appeared on 
the blackboard of a rural school in La 
Esperanza, Chile, on the occasion of its 
inauguration. They read: “At the people 
of the United States, Thank you,” and 
“Thanks to the Government of the 
United States of America.” 

This is how some Chilean children ex- 
pressed their appreciation for U.S. aid. 
Unfortunately, a newspaper story based 
on this incident would probably never be 
printed. It is more exciting to write about 
Latin Americans stoning a U.S. Embassy. 
Yet as we consider the authorizations 
request for the Alliance for Progress for 
this year, we must be aware of both sen- 
timents—the impatience felt by many 
Latin Americans with the slowness of 
the development process and the grati- 
tude felt by so many for US. aid in 
this endeavor. 

Giving aid is in our own national] self- 
interest. One reason is that as Latin 
American nations develop, they increase 
their ability to purchase U.S. products. 
But our aid is not a purely selfish ac- 
tion. We give aid so that over 200 mil- 
lion Latin Americans can have a fuller, 
healthier life and so that they need not 
resort to totalitarian forms of govern- 
ment to achieve this goal. The President 
of Bolivia, Rene Barrientos, has said: 

Bolivia recognizes in this Alliance one of 
its best opportunities to conquer its under- 
development. 


We must realize that a country strug- 
gling to develop—fighting against wide- 
spread poverty, illiteracy, and disease— 
feels that any amount of aid is insuffi- 
cient, and furthermore, it knows that by 
accepting any aid it forfeits a measure 
of its independence. Nonetheless, what 
emerges from a review of what Latin 
Americans have said about the Alliance 
for Progress are comments like Mr. 
Barrientos’—they express appreciation 
for U.S. assistance and realize the desir- 
ability and the necessity of working 
together. 

An editorial that appeared in El Diario, 
a La Paz, Bolivia, newspaper, shows that 
Latin Americans not only appreciate our 
aid, but also the way in which it is 
given. 

There is absolutely no other country which 
can compare with the United States and its 
desire to collaborate with developing nations. 
One has to compare U.S. development as- 
sistance with aid“ from other countries 
which want to sell us their commodities tied 
to short term loans and high interest rates. 
These countries then inundate us with prop- 
aganda lauding their contributions to our 
debt. The diplomatic mission of the United 
States furnishes us with the funds neces- 
sary to foment national progress and affords 
us the opportunity to some day be self 
sufficient. 
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The attempt to become self-sufficient 
involves a long-range comprehensive de- 
sign. The Alliance is not just a short- 
term attack on an immediate problem or 
set of problems. 

A PROGRAM OF SELF-HELP AND PARTNERSHIP 


The basic responsibility for the reali- 
zation of the goals of this long-term 
effort rests, as it should, with the people 
of Latin America. At the inception of 
the Alliance, President Kennedy empha- 
sized—and President Johnson has re- 
iterated—that it is a program to help 
those who help themselves. The Latin 
Americans not only accept this condi- 
tion, but think that it is a necessary 
one. In the words of President Rivera, 
of El Salvador: 

Those of us who sincerely desire a better 
life must give the Alliance for Progress our 
decided support without losing sight (of 
the fact) that it is an instrument of work 
and not a panacea which will give us every- 
thing if we contribute not the slightest ef- 
fort. The secret of success is within ourselves, 
for the social transformations we need will 
only be carried out to the extent that we 
accelerate our own pace toward higher levels 
of national dignification. 


President Trejos, of Costa Rica, stated 
that— 

The Alliance is not a system of gifts but 
a joint effort to surmount the problems of 
social and economic development. 


This year at Punta del Este, Chilean 
President Eduardo Frei echoed this sen- 
timent when he said: 

No external aid can replace our own do- 
mestic effort, or the degree to which we 
correct deficiencies in the structures of our 
economics and of international trade. 


Earlier Frei said: 

From the United States we have received 
an ample and decided collaboration and a 
full understanding of our program of eco- 
nomic development and of social change. In 
the government and in the private sectors 
of that nation, my government has found 
both the support to resolve the difficult debt 
situation in which I found the country and 
the surety for the financing of our plans. 
I appreciate, without reserve, this attitude 
since it represents collaboration between 
two nations, at a level of dignity, inde- 
pendence and respect for the form in which 
we wish to face our problems and realize 
our internal and external policy. 


The Alliance creates not only a feel- 
ing of solidarity between our country and 
our neighbors, but also, in the words of 
Dominican President Balaguer: 

This noble Alliance has contributed with- 
out doubt to creating in the Latin American 
countries a clear awareness of the hemi- 
spheric solidarity as much in the economic 
field as in the cultural. The Dominican peo- 
ple and government will continue to offer 
its most extensive cooperation to the Alli- 
ance for Progress. 


So, the Latin Americans are not de- 
pending entirely on U.S. aid—rather 
they are using our aid as a supplement 
to their own efforts. An example of this 
feeling of partnership was evidenced at 
a recent ceremony dedicating a portion 
of the Inter-American Highway in which 
crossed American and Nicaraguan flags 
lined the road every 100 feet for 25 miles. 

By helping themselves, the Latin 
Americans are not only combating spe- 
cific ills, but are gaining an awareness 
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of the difficulties inherent in the process 
of development and the ways to sur- 
mount them. Jose Alves, Secretary of 
the State of Alagoas in Brazil’s poverty- 
ridden northeast stresses the “mentality 
of work” thet has been created by the 
Alliance: 

The schools, highways and water systems 
which everyone sees are not the only results 
of the Alliance for Progress. The Northeast- 
erner is being awakened to the reality of 
his problems, and is now trying to solve 
them only after the birth of the Alliance. 

The Alliance has helped us create a men- 
tality of work. The problems are great and 
varied, but the solution symbolizes the spirit 
of the Alliance—to train the people to en- 
able them to meet the great challenge— 
whatever is necessary to take advantage of 
the assistance of the south of the country 
and the U.S. can give us. The Alliance has 
taught us that only by work—work by the 
Northeasterner himself—can we free our- 
selves from underdevelopment. 


THE SCOPE OF THE ALLIANCE 


As this statement indicates, the Alli- 
ance has attacked an almost infinite 
number of problems in Latin America. In 
an open letter to the people of Panama, 
President Robles outlines the program 
in his country: 

Fellow Panamanians: I am very happy to 
have this opportunity to speak to you about 
some of the efforts we are making in Panama 
under the Alliance for Progress. With this 
vast program of mutual cooperation we have 
built schools, roads, health centers, low cost 
housing and have witnessed dramatic 
changes in the rural areas of the country. 
My government is working closely with the 
agencies of the government of the United 
States . . to bring the benefits of the Alli- 
ance for Progress to all of the citizens of 
the Republic. 


And in a letter last January to our Am- 
bassador, he wrote: 
Once again, Mr. Ambassador, I wish to ex- 
not only my personal appreciation but 
that of my government and of the people 
of Panama for the understanding which 
your . . . government has shown in working 
with us to help overcome the problems which 
confront our society. This is yet another in- 
dication of the true spirit of the Alliance for 
Progress which exists between our peoples. 


Governor Barcellos of Rio Grande do 
Sul in Brazil commented: 

The Alliance for Progress is contributing 
toward better roads in my state and has al- 
ready done much to resolve our housing 
problem, In education we see notable prog- 
ress under the Alliance. In transportation, 
the main answer will be the “production 
road” with USAID financing under the Alli- 
ance. This road will be essential to the future 
economic development of Rio Grande do Sul. 

In Honduras— 


Said President Lopez Arrellano— 
the Alliance has made it possible for thou- 
sands of children to obtain books, for schools 
to be built, for agricultural income to be 
raised and for hundreds of homes to be 
built. 


Chile’s Finance Minister indicates that 
the Alliance program in his country is 
also extensive: 

Thanks to the visionary assistance from 
North America, we have been able to con- 
struct in our country educational centers, 
hospitals, bridges, and to initiate vast public 
works as well as to realize projects of com- 
munity progress. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE ALLIANCE ON INDIVIDUALS: 
EDUCATION 

The real value of this effort to which 
we are contributing lies in the fact that 
its goal is a better life for every indi- 
vidual, the only basis on which real eco- 
nomic and social progress can rest. It is, 
therefore, of interest to take a look at a 
few comments on some of the ways in 
which this effort effects the man in the 
street. 

Regarding the area of education, we 
ought to note the statement issued on 
the fifth anniversary of the Alliance by 
El Salvador’s Ministry of Education 
which noted that— 

The magnitude of the (Alliance) program 


.. Is unprecedented in the history of Sal- 
vadoran education. 


El Salvador’s Diario Latino com- 
mented: 

In four years more schools have been con- 
structed than in any other similar period in 
history of country, with cooperation of AID. 


On April 24 of this year, Dr. Roman y 
Vega, Secretary-General of the Orga- 
nization of Central American States 
called the mass textbook program as- 
sisted by AID “a transcendent and gen- 
erous program that constitutes one of 
the most concrete symbols of the process 
of integration of regional education 
linked to the Alliance for Progress.” 

AGRICULTURE 


Examples can also be taken from the 
field of agriculture. On the signing of a 
project agreement with AID for rural 
development in the Zacapa-Izabal area 
of Guatemala, the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment issued a press release, carried in 
all the leading newspapers, which re- 
ferred to the activity as “a pilot plan 
which will change the socioeconomic con- 
ditions of the northeastern part of the 
Republic of Guatemala.” 

Horacio Alcazar, writing about a re- 
cent trip of members of Bolivia’s Al- 
liance for Progress Commission, com- 
mented: 

It is perfectly obvious that the great 
achievements we have seen in Bolivian agri- 
culture have been made possible thanks to 
the technical and financial assistance made 
available to Bolivia under the Alliance for 
Progress. 


One of the ways the Alliance is help- 
ing agriculture is by establishing and as- 
sisting credit organizations. 

The Cooperative Bank of Ecuador 
passed a resolution on January 30, 1966, 
to place on record its appreciation for 
the most valuable assistance rendered by 
USAID in the establishment and opera- 
tion of this important credit organiza- 
tion, which is intended to benefit a large 
popular sector of the country and to 
effectively contribute to the program for 
the economic development of Ecuador. 

This resolution was presented to an 
AID official in Ecuador and published in 
the newspapers. The National Federation 
of Savings and Loan Cooperatives of 
Ecuador passed a similar resolution in 
1964. 

HOUSING AND URBAN RENEWAL 

Or, to take another vital area, Jorge 
Riba, director of Panama’s Housing and 
Urban Institute recently said: 
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Ten thousand (10,000) Panamanian fam- 
ilies will be the beneficiaries of the joint 
housing programs being currently under- 
taken by Panama's Housing and Urban In- 
stitute (IVU) in collaboration with the In- 
ter-American Development Bank (IDB) and 
the United States Agency for International 
Development (AID). 


Roberto Chiari, prominent businessman 
and formerly President of Panama, pro- 
vides us with a good summary of how 
the Alliance helps individuals: 

Panama has received positive benefits from 
the program of the Alliance for Progress. No 
one denies the success obtained in the edu- 
cational field. Hundreds of classrooms have 
been built throughout the country, some 
under grant programs, others through loans 
and others through the cooperation of the 
communities. 

In the Public Health field, there are more 
than a dozen health facilities which offer an 
invaluable medical assistance to our people 
in the interior, which has contributed, with- 
out doubt, in reducing the index of chronic 
sickness, in helping to orient the women in 
preparing balanced diets, in them 
to observe certain rules before and after the 
birth of their children, in other words, as- 
sistance that they had never received before. 

I repeat that the benefits have been ex- 
traordinary. 

In housing, for our low income groups, the 
progress made has far exceeded our expecta- 
tions, Thousands of housing units have been 
built and are being built in the urban as well 
as in the rural areas. Roads, feeder roads, 
potable water wells, potable water and sewer 
systems, all of which have had resounding 
effect in our country. 


We sometimes become so awed by 
quoting statistics on how many schools or 
houses were built or how many miles of 
road were constructed that we fail to 
take the time to consider AID’s impact 
on just one or two people. Think of what 
happens to just one family if the father 
is able to obtain a job after years of un- 
employment or if the family is able to 
move out of the slums. The opportunities 
opened to such a family expand in a 
rapid geometric progression. 

Some Guyanese citizens have been so 
helped by our aid that they have ap- 
proached our Ambassador or other Amer- 
ican officials just to express their thanks 
for the assistance being provided their 
country. 

Brazil’s Governor of Para, speaking 
about a pilot food-for-work project, 
stated: 

In terms of reaching needy workers and 
creating potential resources for future de- 
velopment, no project has meant so much 
to the peopla of Para, 


One of the best vehicles for people- 
to-people contacts is the partners-for- 
progress program, whereby U.S. organi- 
zations, cities, and States can adopt sister 
groups in Latin America. 

For example, the international rela- 
tions group at the College of Idaho sent 
$240 to a trade school in Latin America 
so it could buy tools. The president of the 
trade school’s education committee wrote 
the group at Idaho: 

Your thoughtfulness in sending this gift 
will help teach a vocation to young people 
who otherwise may not have had the oppor- 
tunity of learning a trade and for this we 
thank you. 


August 16, 1967 


Ernesto Ayala, Chairman of Mexican 
Alliance for Progress Committee, says 
that— 

The Alliance helps all from the humble 
campesino to the industrialist with visions. 
EVEN THE IMPATIENT SAY THE ALLIANCE MUST 

BE CONTINUED 


As a result of the determination of the 
people of Latin America and of our de- 
termination to support their efforts, 
there is a general feeling that the Al- 
liance is succeeding, that its goals—no 
matter how ambitious—are being 
reached. 

A front page editorial in Guatemala’s 
El Imparcial this February said that— 

The Alliance for Progress appears to have 
passed the stage of skepticism and now even 
the most remiss recognize its beneficial re- 
sults, as much in the economic as in the 
social and political fields. 


Even those who are critical of some 
aspects of the Alliance do not challenge 
its basic ideas and goals. They feel that 
more effort must be exerted—they are 
impatient with the slowness of develop- 
ment. 

President Leoni of Venezuela said: 

I consider the social, economic and cul- 
tural goals established in the Charter of 
Punta del Este have not been totally realized. 
But this does not mean we should abandon 
an idea that is useful and necessary for the 
economic, social and cultural development 
of the countries of Latin America. This pro- 
gram ought to be completed. 


A statement by Bolivia’s Finance Min- 
ister Gutierrez may be used as a reply to 
President Leoni. Gutierrez said: 

The apparent slowness with which the Al- 
liance is being executed should not discour- 
age us. The mobilization of enormous re- 
sources destined to alleviate even large 
necessities, cannot be accomplished in weeks 
nor in months. Happily, we can already see 
that the initial obstacles have been hurdled 
and that we are meeting proposed deadlines. 
We cannot afford to concentrate anything 
less than the maximum of our vigor and effi- 
ciency to such a valuable renovating instru- 
ment, 


The statements I have quoted voice 
Latin Americans’ appreciation for U.S. 
aid. They show that Latin Americans 
think the Alliance is a well-formulated 
plan and that it is producing remarkable 
results, and they are confident that it 
will be even more successful in the 
future. 


CONCLUSIONS BY DR. DONALD M. 
DOZER CONCERNING THE PAN- 
AMA CANAL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
discussing the Panama Canal treaties 
with my colleagues, I frequently run into 
the opinion that only those with special 
interests or political aims are disturbed 
by the announcement of these treaties. 
Today I want to make special reference 
to the recent conclusions of an impartial 
scholar. I refer to a paper by Dr. Donald 
M. Dozer, the distinguished professor of 
history at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara. Dr. Dozer is a former 
US. State Department historian. He has 
long made the study of the Panama 
Canal a field of his expertise. 

The paper I am referring to appears as 
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chapter 3 of a scholarly volume entitled, 
“Latin America: Politics, Economics, and 
Hemispheric Security.” This volume is 
not a political tract; it was edited by Dr. 
Dr. Norman A, Bailey, of Queens College, 
New York, and is an important contribu- 
tion to the scholarship of history and 
political science. I should also like to 
point out that the volume was published 
by the Frederick A. Praeger Co., a pub- 
lishing firm which perhaps has the most 
prestige of any in the field of interna- 
tional affairs. This volume is one of the 
Praeger Special Studies in International 
Policies and Public Affairs. 

Dr. Dozer's study, of course, was com- 
pleted long before the details of the pres- 
ent treaties became known. Nevertheless, 
he has gone right to the heart of the 
matter, after which the details are un- 
important. Dr. Dozer’s conclusion is 
“continued sovereign control of the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone by the United States 
pursuant to treaty commitments is abso- 
lutely necessary in the interest of world 
commerce and the security of the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 

Dr. Dozer did not hastily arrive at this 
conclusion. I urge every Senator to read 
his paper carefully. A quick summary of 
the points which he has made would 
include the following: 

First. The involvement of the United 
States in the Panama Canal Zone can 
be attributed directly to the long-term 
commitments undertaken by this Gov- 
ernment to construct, maintain, sanitate, 
and protect an Isthmian canal in pursu- 
ance of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty with 
Great Britain. 

Second. The United States should not 
feel “guilty” for taking undue advantage 
of Panama in the 1903, Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla Treaty. It was ratified in response 
to popular Panamanian will, and its 
favorable terms were the incentive to 
construct the canal in Panama rather 
than Nicaragua, which had been author- 
ized by the Spooner Act. 

Third. Juridically, the Canal Zone is 
a territorial possession of the United 
States, constitutionally acquired pur- 
suant to law, treaty, and purchase from 
individual property owners. 

Fourth. Due to benefits from the canal 
and its agencies, Panama has one of the 
highest per capita incomes in Latin 
America. Provided the United States con- 
tinues to operate the canal, the Panama- 
nian economy will undoubtedly prosper. 

Fifth. Since the national flag is the 
symbol of sovereignty, the permission 
granted to fly the Panamanian flag in 
the Canal Zone, by past administrations, 
has made it necessary for the United 
States to defend its position and the lives 
of its citizens by means of force. 

Sixth. Governing the Canal Zone is 
not an ordinary enterprise, but a vast 
economic and strategic task that cannot 
serve two masters or be operated under 
divided authority. 

Seventh. The defense of any Panama 
Canal, present or future, is the responsi- 
bility of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, and cannot be assured by a sea- 
level canal or modified security arrange- 
ments. 

Eighth. Despite the rigorous clarifica- 
tions in 1947—1950 of the fallacies in the 
security hypothesis upon which a sea- 
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level canal is based, this issue is once 
again being agitated. 

Ninth. Challenges by the Castro re- 
gime in Cuba to our Guantanamo base 
can be directly related to anti-U.S. dem- 
onstrations in Panama. 

Tenth. Since a sea-level canal is not 
provided by existing treaties, its contem- 
plation would necessitate a new treaty 
with all its troublesome implications. 
Such a problem can best be avoided by 
considering an expansion of the terminal 
lake-third locks plan, which has been 
endorsed by many experts as providing 
the best operational canal at minimal 
cost. 

Eleventh. Canal tolls are subject 
to treaties with Great Britain—Hay- 
Pauncefote, 1901; Panama—Hay-Bu- 
nau-Varilla, 1903; and Colombia— 
Thompson-Urrutia, 1922. Any toll 
changes would inevitably involve these 
treaties. 

Twelfth. More than 25 years of piece- 
meal surrenders to Panama of the rights, 
power and authority granted to the 
United States in the 1903 treaty have 
not placated but merely served to in- 
crease Panamanian appetites. 

Mr. President, in order that Senators 
may have Dr. Dozer’s paper readily 
available, I ask unanimous consent that 
this article, entitled “The Interoceanic 
Canal Problem in the Americas,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE INTEROCEANIC CANAL PROBLEM IN THE 
AMERICAS 


(By Donald M. Dozer) , 


In the nomenclature of geopolitics the 
Western Hemisphere consists of two conti- 
nental land masses each of which possesses 
it own heartland and rimland areas. The two 
continents are connected by a narrow isth- 
mus which, from the arrival of the first white 
conquistadores in the American hemisphere, 
served as a strategic crossroad for the con- 
quest of lands both to the south and to the 
north—Perti controlling the heartland of 
South America and Louisiana controlling the 
great Mississippi River valley, the heartland 
of North America. Only slightly less vital as 
strategic bases are the Caribbean Islands 
commanding the maritime approaches to the 
isthmus from the east. 

The position of the United States in the 
Panama Canal Zone is due directly to the 
long-range commitment undertaken by this 
government to construct, maintain, operate, 
sanitate, and protect an isthmian canal in 
pursuance of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
with Great Britain in 1901 and the Spooner 
Act of 1902 authorizing the securing of a 
canal route by treaty with Colombia, which 
at that time was sovereign of the isthmus. 
The construction of the Panama Canal, lo- 
cated at the strategic center of the Americas, 
revolutionized the political geography of half 
the world. The severing of the isthmus by the 
construction of the canal between 1904 and 
1914 enormously enhanced the importance of 
the isthmus by enabling the transit between 
the oceans of vessels of war and commerce. 
Even before arrangements were made for the 
construction of the canal, the United States 
had foresightedly provided for a naval base 
at Guantanamo on the south coast of Cuba 
to guard the eastward approach to the 
isthmus. 

As the canal was constructed by the United 
States the foreign policy of our nation after 
1903 vis-à-vis the countries of Central Amer- 
ica was formulated more explicitly than ever 
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before in terms of the protection of its in- 
terests in that area, requiring that it sta- 
bilize the countries of Central America and 
reinterpret the Monroe Doctrine to produce 
and maintain stability there. One major mo- 
tive—probably the most important single 
motive—for the policy of fiscal control and 
interventions supported by our Naval forces 
and the Marine Corps, which the United 
States followed in the Caribbean and Central 
America after 1905, was the protection o/ the 
canal. For the United States, the canal, be- 
cause of its shortening of maritime trade 
routes, became the decisive focus of policy 
formulation toward the countries to the 
south. In both respects its value and indeed 
its indispensability to the United States were 
later proved during both world wars and the 
Korean War. 

The Panama Canal is one of the greatest 
transportation facilities in the Americas. It 
is primarily a commercial operation, one of 
the largest in which the United States is 
engaged. As such, it is required by law “to 
be self-supporting, to reimburse the United 
States Treasury annually for the net cost of 
operation of the Canal Zone Government and 
the basic annuity payment to the Republic 
of Panama, and to pay interest to the Treas- 
ury on the net investment of the United 
States Government in the corporation.” The 
present annuity of $1,930,000 consists of 
$430,000, which was an adjustment of the 
$250,000 annuity caused by devaluation of 
the gold dollar, and the additional $1,500,000 
borne by the State Department budget. The 
Panama Canal enterprise is not a part of the 
Department of Defense. It is an independent 
agency under the President but is currently 
assigned for supervision to the Secretary of 
the Army. It is not, however, a part of either 
the Army or the Defense Department. The 
Bureau of the Budget in 1950 recommended 
its transfer by Executive Order to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

For the United States the canal has been 
characterized as the lifeline of national de- 
fense and the backbone of its ocean com- 
merce. In 1962 almost 60 per cent of the cargo 
carried through the canal involved the com- 
merce of the United States. The prime func- 
tion of the canal is the safe and expeditious 

of vessels from one ocean to the 
other. Its im in this respect is shown 
by the fact that in 1963 it furnished transit 
for 11,999 vessels of commerce and war of 
various nations on terms of equality. Before 
and during its construction great danger to 
the canal was apprehended from naval gun- 
fire, but the canal has been so adequately 
protected that in wartime it has suffered no 
damage from either direct hits or sabotage. 

Reservations have been expressed since 
World War II as to the strategic significance 
of the Panama Canal in an age of nuclear 
weapons and intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, which have altered the nature of mod- 
ern warfare and allegedly increased the vul- 
nerability of such stationary installations as 
the canal. The canal, it is argued, will have 
to be defended by large navies stationed far 
out in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans or 
from land bases in the continental United 
States. In 1959 Hanson Baldwin pronounced 
the canal indefensible in total war and in 
conflicts less than total war less defensible 
and less strategic than ever before. Navy 

is based on a two-ocean navy with- 
out reference to any movement of naval ves- 
sels through the canal. Further, it is alleged, 
the usefulness of the canal to the United 
States is limited by the inability of the major 
United States aircraft carriers to transit it. 
In all, 24 United States naval vessels are un- 
able to squeeze through it, and many com- 
mercial vessels either are too big to transit it 
or cannot go through fully loaded. Since 
World War II these and other developments, 
particularly the intensified anti-United 
States demonstrations in Panama, have 
focused world attention anew upon alternate 
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canal possibilities and have also revived pro- 
posals for a sea-level canal which, it is ar- 
gued, would be less likely to be put out of 
service by sabotage or a nuclear explosion 
than the present lock canal. 

The steps in the procedure by which the 
United States undertook the construction of 
the canal across the isthmus connecting the 
continents of North and South America are 
well known. The obstacles presented by the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 with Great 
Britain had first to be removed. The abroga- 
tion of that treaty was accomplished in the 
second Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901 giving 
the United States a free hand, as far as Brit- 
ain was concerned, to construct a canal 
across the isthmus of Central America. There- 
after a decision had to be made by the United 
States as to the most feasible route for a 
canal among four major possibilities: (1) 
the Tehuantepec route through Mexico, the 
rights to which the United States had ac- 
quired in the Gadsden Treaty of 1853, (2) 
the route following the San Juan River be- 
tween Nicaragua and Costa Rica, (3) the 
route through the Colombian department of 
Panama, and (4) the route through Colom- 
bia from the Gulf of Darien following the 
Atrato River, thence across the Continental 
Divide and down the valley of the Truando 
into the Pacific. Studies and surveys made 
by the Isthmian Canal Commission, headed 
by Rear Admiral John G. Walker, initially 
gave preference to the Nicaragua route, but 
the Commission’s recommendation to this 
effect was subsequently altered because of 
the clearly demonstrated advantages of the 
Panama route and the pressures exerted by 
the reorganized New Panama Canal Com- 
pany, which was eager to sell to the United 
States its concession to the Panama route. 
As a result Congress passed the Spooner Act 
in 1902 which authorized the President to 
construct the canal through Panama if he 
could make satisfactory arrangements with 
the New Panama Canal Company and with 
Colombia, of which Panama was then a de- 
partment. The arrangements with the Com- 
pany were made, the Company agreeing to 
sell all its canal rights and equipment to the 
United States for $40 million. 

But when Secretary of State John Hay 
negotiated a treaty with Colombia for a 
concession to build the canal through Pan- 
ama, he ran into difficulties. Colombia was 
jealous of its sovereign prerogatives, it was 
torn by civil war, and the Colombian Sen- 
ate unanimously rejected the treaty, as it 
clearly was entitled to do under the Co- 
lombian Constitution. The Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration then diplomatically intervened 
in a successful revolution in Panama and 
hastily concluded with the new government, 
on November 18, 1903, a “Convention for 
the Construction of a Ship Canal.” 

This Convention made the United States 
the guarantor of the independence of the 
Republic of Panama and granted to the 
United States “in perpetuity the use, oc- 
cupation and control of a zone” ten miles 
wide across the isthmus “for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation, sanitation and 
protection” of the canal, excepting the cities 
of Panama and Colón at the Pacific and 
Caribbean ends of the zone respectively. In 
its key Article III, which has since been 
variously interpreted and remains a subject 
of controversy, it gave the United States 
“all the rights, power and authority within 
the zone ... which the United States would 
possess and exercise if it were the sovereign 
of the territory. .. to the entire exclusion 
of the exercise by the Republic of Panama 
of any such sovereign rights, power or au- 
thority.” In addition the treaty gave the 
United States full rights to the water run- 
off in the Chagres River valley, lying outside 
the zone for navigation, water-power, and 
other purposes. 

As compensation for these sovereign rights, 
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power, and authority the United States 
agreed to pay Panama $10 million in gold 
coin at the time of the ratification of the 
treaty in full satisfaction of Panama's 
claims of sovereignty in the Canal Zone, 
and $250,000 annually in like gold coin be- 
ginning nine years after ratification of the 
treaty. This latter amount was to be paid to 
Panama by the United States as the new 
owner of the Panama Railroad Company 
which under its concession from Colombia 
had been liable for annual payments in this 
amount. 

Subsequently, the United States acquired, 
pursuant to the treaty of 1903, outright 
ownership of all land and other property in 
the Canal Zone by purchase from the individ- 
ual owners. When the canal was completed 
it became possible to fix the boundary line 
between the Canal Zone and the Republic of 
Panama paralleling the canal axis five miles 
from it on each side. In pursuance of the 
treaty of 1903 these lines were fixed in a 
Boundary Convention dated September 2, 
1914, and cannot be altered except by the 
negotiation of a new treaty. The Panama 
Canal Zone consists of a ten-mile strip of 
land and water across the isthmus extending 
five miles on each side of the center line of 
the canal, the arms of Gatun Lake up to the 
100 foot contour, and Madden Lake up to the 
260 foot contour. The seaward limits are 
three marine miles from mean low water. The 
total Canal Zone area is 647.29 square miles, 
including 89.45 square miles of water within 
the 3-mile limits and 185.52 square miles of 
fresh water. The claims of the United States 
to it are derived from the grant from the gov- 
ernment of Panama and purchase from the 
individual property owners. 

The sovereign rights, power, and authority 
which the United States received from 
Panama in the treaty and has always exer- 
cised were the conditions deemed minimally 
necessary to warrant its undertaking the con- 
struction of the canal through Panama 
rather than through Nicaragua, for the 
United States could turn to Nicaragua if it 
could not make suitable arrangements with 
Panama. The Isthmian Canal Commission, 
headed by Rear Admiral John G. Walker, had 
stipulated in its report of January 18, 1902, 
that, as a sine qua non of any canal negotia- 
tions, “the grant [of the Canal Zone] must 
be not for a term of years, but in perpetuity, 
and a strip of territory from ocean to ocean 
of sufficient width must be placed under the 
control of the United States. In this strip 
the United States must have the right to en- 
force police regulations, preserve order, pro- 
tect property rights, and exercise such other 
powers as are appropriate and necessary.“ 

In conformity with these stipulations the 
Spooner Act was passed and the treaties with 
both Colombia and later Panama were nego- 
tiated. In consideration of the assumption by 
the United States of the obligation for the 
perpetual maintenance, operation, and pro- 
tection of both the canal and the Panama 
Railroad, Panama granted to the United 
States the right in perpetuity to exercise 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone. Panama 
gave this right in perpetuity because of the 
obligation of the United States to operate the 
Panama Canal in perpetuity. 

The United States, therefore, should not 
feel “guilty” for taking undue advantage of 
Panama in the 1903 treaty. Its action re- 
sponded to Panamanian popular will, and its 
favorable terms were the inducement to con- 
struct the canal in Panama rather than in 
Nicaragua, which alternative was authorized 
under the 1902 Spooner Act. Nor should it be 
overlooked that the Republic of Panama grew 
out of the movement for an Isthmian Canal. 
It could never have gained its independence 
except for the guaranty of the United States, 
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and if the United States should withdraw 
from the isthmus, Panama might again be 
absorbed by Colombia, especially since the 
United States abandoned its guaranty of 
Panama’s independence in 1936, This con- 
tingency was anticipated in Article XXIV of 
the treaty of 1903 which specifically provides 
that in the event that Panama should enter 
any union or confederation of states the 
rights of the United States shall not be 
“lessened or impaired.” 

A grant by one nation to another such 
as the grant by Panama to the United States 
in 1903, of the right to exercise sovereignty 
“in perpetuity” over a part of a nation’s 
territory, is anomalous in international law; 
the treaty of 1903 is probably unique. Al- 
most from the beginning the treaty with 
Panama has been criticized on this ground 
and also on the ground that it allegedly had 
its origin in a kind of conspiratorial action 
which was responsible for establishing Pan- 
ama as an independent nation. Panama’s 
claim to the right to dispose of a Canal Zone 
to the United States was clouded by the du- 
bious nature of the circumstances under 
which she had achieved her independence 
and gained control over the zone, In inter- 
national law her claim was inferior to that of 
Colombia, as the United States itself recog- 
mized by concluding the Thomson-Urrutia 
Treaty with Colombia in 1914 giving Colom- 
bia special canal privileges and a grant of 
$25 million. 

The precise nature of the Canal Zone grant 
made by Panama to the United States has 
been the subject of acute controversy on 
many occasions, especially since the 1930's. 
Some of the provisions (but not Article III) 
of the treaty of 1903 have been modified in 
new treaties between the United States and 
Panama concluded in 1936 and 1955. In the 
treaty of 1936, the United States renounced 
its guaranty of the independence of the Re- 
public of Panama, but neither in the treaty 
of 1936 nor in the treaty of 1955 has it agreed 
to any redefinition of its fundamental rights, 
powers, and privileges in the Canal Zone 
different from those set forth in the treaty of 
1903—Article III of which therefore remains 
the basis for the United States position in 
the Panama Canal Zone. 

One interpretation of Article III is based 
on the legal distinction between the historic 
term “sovereignty” and the concept of the 
exercise of sovereignty, which is synonymous 
only with jurisdiction. By that article, so 
the argument runs, the United States was 
not granted sovereignty over the Canal Zone; 
it was granted only jurisdiction, but a juris- 
diction which continues “in perpetuity” and 
which, under the treaty, includes the right to 
exercise all the rights, power, and authority 
within the zone “which it would possess and 
exercise if it were the sovereign ... to the 
entire exclusion of the exercise by the Re- 
public of Panama of any such sovereign 
rights, power or authority.” 

At the time when the treaty was nego- 
tiated between Secretary Hay and the 
Panamanian envoy, Philippe Bunau-Varilla, 
the United States could probably have 
bought the Canal Zone outright so eager were 
the agents of the new Panama Canal Com- 
pany and the Panamanian revolutionists to 
have a canal constructed by the United 
States across the isthmus. That the United 
States was not granted sovereignty in Article 
III is shown, it is alleged, by the argument 
that it would not have obligated itself to 
pay to Panama an annuity on the zone be- 
ginning nine years after the ratification of 
the treaty. In other words, it was granted 
jurisdiction or the right to act in a sovereign 
capacity in perpetuity in the zone, but not 
sovereignty in the full sense of the word as 
understood in international law. Presumably 
the sovereignty of Panama continued, but 
it continued in abeyance in perpetuity, 
Panama meanwhile collecting an annual 
“rental” for the perpetual alienation of its 
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jurisdiction over the zone. By the treaty of 
1903, Panama in full exercise of her sover- 
eign authority forfeited forever her right to 
exercise sovereignty over the Canal Zone. 

The claim of Panama to the retention of 
sovereignty over the zone is undoubtedly 
strengthened by the requirement of an an- 
nuity and also by the increase in the annual 
payments which the United States has sub- 
sequently made—to $430,000 in 1930 and $1,- 
930,000 in 1955, thus apparently recognizing 
that it does not possess legal sovereignty over 
the zone. Panama has insisted since 1904 
that in the treaty of 1903 it granted to the 
United States only a delegated and revocable 
jurisdiction limited to matters pertaining 
exclusively to “the construction, mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protection 
of said canal.” As early as 1904 Panama 
claimed the right to control all ports, includ- 
ing ports in the Canal Zone, and denied the 
right of the United States to establish cus- 
toms houses and postal service on the ground 
that such agencies were not connected with 
“the construction, maintenance, operation, 
sanitation, and protection” of the canal. 
Then and subsequently Panama has insisted 
that the treaty, by using the phrase “as if it 
were sovereign,” plainly did not intend to 
grant sovereign rights to the United States 
in the Canal Zone. If Panama had intended 
to cede sovereignty of the Canal Zone, only 
two articles, according to the Panamanian 
argument, would have been necessary in the 
treaty: “one specifying the thing sold and 
the other expressing the price of the sale.” 

Panama has never demanded mere “titular 
sovereignty” in the Canal Zone but rather 
full and unconditional sovereignty. When the 
phrase titular sovereignty was first used, it 
was seemingly by the Theodore 
Roosevelt Administration, but only infor- 
mally and temporarily in order to abate Pana- 
manian grievances and facilitate the com- 
petion of the canal; it was simply understood 
to exclude all Panamanian jurisdiction in 
the Canal Zone and to mean only sovereignty 
of a reversionary character that could never 
come into effect unless the United States 
should abandon the canal. But in 1924, a dec- 
ade after the canal was completed, Panama 
was explicitly told by Secretary of State 
Charles Evans Hughes that the United States 
would not limit “its full right to deal with 
the Canal Zone under Article III of the treaty 
of 1903 as if it were sovereign of the Canal 
Zone and to the exclusion of any sovereign 
rights or authority on the part of Panama.” 
The Panamanian drafter of the treaty of 
1903, Bunau-Varilla, concerned about the 
continuing controversy over the question of 
technical sovereignty, wrote in 1913: “After 
mature thought I recognized that if I enu- 
merated in succession the various attributes 
of sovereignty granted, I ran the risk of 
seeing in the Senate some other attributes 
asked for. To cut short any possible debate 
I decided to grant a concession of sovereignty 
en bloc.” 

But this “concession of sovereignty en 
bloc,” as Bunau-Varilla described it, only 
started the debate, which continues to the 
present. When the United States negotiated 
the new treaties in 1936 and 1955 it made 
no change in the original Article II of the 
treaty of 1903, but rather confirmed it, and 
as these treaties were duly ratified by the 
Panamanian government the continuing 
force of this article can be considered to be 
acceptable to Panama. The conclusion must 
be reached that in the matter of juridical 
status the Canal Zone is a territorial pos- 
session of the United States, constitutionally 
acquired pursuant to law, treaty, and pur- 
chase from individual property owners. 

But whether the United States is techni- 
cally sovereign over the Canal Zone in the 
legal sense, it is clearly entitled under the 
treaty of 1903 to exercise all sovereign rights 
in the zone “to the entire exclusion” of the 
exercise of those rights by the Republic of 
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Panama forever or until the United States 
itself relinquishes the exercise of those sov- 
ereign rights, in which case they will revert 
to Panama and to no other nation, for Co- 
lombia’s claims to the exercise of such rights 
were extinguished in the Thomson-Urrutia 
treaty of 1914, ratified in 1922. The exercise 
of complete sovereignty over the zone, to the 
entire exclusion of the exercise by the Re- 
public of Panama of any such sovereign 
rights, power, or authority, is essential to the 
successful discharge of the obligations of the 
United States in the Canal Zone. 

The United States therefore is entitled to 
exercise full control over the Canal Zone and 
is accountable to no other nation and to no 
international entity for its exercise of that 
control. The report that was submitted by 
Secretary of State George Marshall to the 
United Nations on the administration of the 
Canal Zone as a “non-self-governing” or 
“occupied” territory represented an egregious 
if not a willful misinterpretation of the sta- 
tus of the United States in the Canal Zone 
and weakened the position of the United 
States there. 

The value of the Canal can of course be 
weakened or destroyed by hostile action 
against it based in the Republic of Panama. 
In the years since the negotiation of the 
treaty of 1903, Panamanian nationalist poli- 
ticians have repeatedly used the United 
States and its position in the Canal Zone 
as targets against which they could direct 
public resentment for their own political 
ends. The United States appears to be able 
to do little to counter this resentment by 
pointing to the countervailing advantages 
which Panama derives from the Canal. The 
Panama Canal is the largest single source of 
income and employment for Panama. The 
outflow of money from the United States 
agencies in the Canal Zone to Panama in 
1963 amounted to approximately $92 million, 
paid directly in salaries, retirement and dis- 
ability payments, and purchases of goods 
and services in addition to many indirect 
benefits to the economy of the nation. In 
1963 approximately 11,000 Panamanians were 
employed in the zone as compared with 4,000 
Americans. The expenditures by the United 
States in Panama exceed the entire budget 
of Panama by about $14 million. Because of 
these and other benefits which Panama re- 
ceives from the canal, the economy of Pan- 
ama is one of the strongest in Latin America. 
The income from Canal Zone agencies has 
given Panama the highest per capita income 
in Latin America, and, if the United States 
continues to operate the canal, this will un- 
doubtedly increase. 

The question of sovereignty can be used 
as a profitable political slogan and has been 
made to embody all the frustrations of the 
Panamanian people. One such frustration 
arose out of the distinction which the United 
States began to make, for valid reasons, dur- 
ing the construction of the canal, between 
the gold and silver employees—the former 
being the white United States employees who 
were paid in gold, and the latter the Panama- 
nians or black West Indian laborers who were 
paid in silver. This distinction followed the 
traditional pattern of United States treat- 
ment of local employees in its embassies, 
consulates, and other installations in coun- 
tries around the world. It was particularly 
resented by the Panamanians as having 
overtones of racial discrimination. General 
McSherry, who was sent to Panama to in- 
vestigate this complaint after World War II, 
recommended the abolition of the dual-rate 
system, and in 1948 the silver and gold roll 
designations were replaced by two new 
categories: “United States rate” and “local 
rate.” In October 1953 the Presidents of the 
United States and of Panama in a joint 
statement recognized the principle of equal- 
ity of job opportunity and treatment for 
Panamanians in the Canal Zone, and this 
principle was embodied in a memorandum ac- 
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companying the treaty of 1955, which, how- 
ever, for security reasons reserved certain 
positions to United States citizens. Panama 
has continued to charge discrimination 
against Panamanians under this reservation. 

So far as the United States annuity pay- 
ment to Panama is concerned, the treaty of 
1936 increasing the payment from $250,000 
to $430,000 simply took cognizance that the 
United States had gone off the gold stand- 
ard and undertook to continue the payment 
at a value equivalent to gold. The treaty of 
1955, which raised the annual payment to 
$1,930,000, legally inhibited any further de- 
mand on Panama’s part for an increase in 
the annuity. The net proceeds of the canal 
during the fiscal year 1963 amounted to only 
$2.4 million; Panama’s annuity of $1,930,000 
represented more than two-thirds of the net 
proceeds of the canal. But this amount has 
not satisfied the Panamanians, They are de- 
manding at least one-half the gross reve- 
nue from the canal, which in 1959 amounted 
to $87 million, Panama is thus claiming at 
least equal partnership with the United 
States in the canal. 

A turning point in the Panama controversy 
came with the Suez crisis which resulted in 
the nationalization of the Suez Canal by 

and which stirred up agitation for the 
nationalization of the Panama Canal. Charges 
that the United States was playing the role 
of imperialistic power in the Canal Zone and 
exploiting a Panamanian resource for its own 
benefit were intensified. The Panamanians 
clamored for recognition of the sovereignty 
of their government over the Canal Zone. 
For this reason their demand for the privilege 
of raising the Panamanian flag alongside the 
United States flag in the Canal Zone assumed 
considerable importance for them and be- 
came a rallying point for nationalist and 
anti-United States elements in Panama. In 
November 1959 some of them tried to force 
their way into the Canal Zone in order to 
plant the Panamanian flag there as a symbol 
of Panama's sovereignty. Under Secretary of 
State Livingston Merchant, on a visit to 
Panama, stated officially that “the United 
States recognizes that titular sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone remains in the Govern- 
ment of Panama.” This announcement was 
followed immediately by the invasion of the 
Canal Zone by a second mob and the presen- 
tation of an official request by the Panama- 
nian government to be allowed to fly its 
flag in the zone. President Eisenhower in a 
press conference soon afterward expressed a 
willingness to allow “visual evidence that 
Panama does have titular sovereignty over 
the region.” The House of Representatives in 
Washington passed a resolution (by vote of 
381 to 12) objecting to the proposal to al- 
low the Panamanian flag to be flown, but 
the Eisenhower Administration proceeded 
nevertheless to announce by Executive au- 
thority (September 17, 1960) that it would 
allow the Panamanian flag to be flown along- 
side the United States flag at a designated 
place in the Canal Zone. 

The national flag is the symbol of sover- 
eignty. Under the 1903 treaty, sovereign 
rights were vested in the United States to the 
entire exclusion of any exercise of sover- 
eignty by Panama, The official display of the 
Panamanian flag in the zone is therefore 
contrary to direct treaty provisions, and the 
display of the Panamanian flag in the Canal 
Zone has inevitably produced confusion, dis- 
order, and insistent claims by Panama that 
it confirms recognition of Panamanian sov- 
ereignty to the exclusion of the exercise of 
sovereignty by the United States. 

Panama has never claimed only titular 
sovereignty in the zone and the Panamanians 
and their government have taken maximum 
advantage of recognition of their titular sov- 
ereignty by the United States to claim the 
full sovereignty to which they feel they are 
entitled. The action of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration was interpreted in Panama as a 
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complete reversal of the United States’ posi- 
tion on the question of sovereignty, for the 
flying of the flag is obviously one of the 
sovereign rights which Panama agreed in the 
treaty of 1903 never again to exercise. This 
action was regarded as a formal recognition 
of Panama’s sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
and it has since been used as a lever to ex- 
tract further concessions from the United 
States, including the concession of authority 
to fly their flag at other places in the Canal 
Zone where the United States flag is flown. 
It has also made it necessary for the United 
States to defend its position in the Canal 
Zone and the lives of its citizens there by 
means of force. 

President Kennedy met with President Ro- 
berto Chiari of Panama in June 1962 and 
agreed that arrangements would be made 
“for the flying of Panamanian flags in an ap- 
propriate way in the Canal Zone.” Subse- 
quently the Joint Commission created by the 
two governments reached an agreement that 
both flags would be flown in the Canal Zone 
wherever the United States flag was flown by 
civilian authorities. In pursuance of this 
agreement, the Governor of the Canal Zone, 
Robert J. Fleming, Jr., opened a new hornets’ 
nest when, on December 30, 1963, he au- 
thorized the Panamanian flag to be flown 
alongside the United States flag at seventeen 
selected sites in the zone. Already both flags 
were flying at eleven different sites in the 
zone. The Governor announced that six addi- 
tional sites would be selected and that the 
United States flag would thereafter not be 
flown at certain designated sites, one of 
which was the Balboa High School. This ac- 
tion did not satisfy the Panamanians be- 
cause they wanted their flag flown at all the 
places where the United States flag had pre- 
viously been flown in the zone by civilian au- 
thorities, and it was resented by the North 
Americans in the zone who did not like to 
have the United States flag removed from 
places where it had formerly flown. The stu- 
dents at the Balboa High School hoisted the 
flag, and violence ensued on January 9 when 
Panamanian students invaded the Canal Zone 
and tried to mount their flag in front of the 
high school. They had already informed the 
Ministry of External Affairs of their intention 
to demonstrate in the zone, and immediately 
after they returned from the zone there were 
received by the President of Panama. For 
more than three days while the rioting con- 
tinued the Panamanian authorities made no 
attempt to control the violence. It resulted 
in more than 100 United States casualties, 
both civilian and military, including four 
killed. 

At the height of the rioting, the United 
States Secretary of the Army, Cyrus Vance, 
announced that the Canal Zone authorities 
would continue to fly the United States flag 
outside the public schools of the Canal Zone 
and that in accordance with the agreement 
between the United States and Panama the 
Panamanian flag would be flown along with 
that of the United States at these places. 
The Inter-American Peace Committee im- 
mediately went to Panama and initiated ef- 
forts to harmonize the difficulties between 
the United States and Panama, making, 
among others, the recommendation (1) that 
the barricades that the United States had 
raised to block traffic across the Bridge of the 
Americas (The Thatcher Ferry Bridge) cross- 
ing the Canal should be removed, and (2) 
that diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Panama, which Panama had 
broken, should be re-established, But Pan- 
ama, on January 31, preferred charges be- 
fore the Council of the Organization of 
American States that the United States had 
committed an “unprovoked armed attack 
against the territory” and the people of 
Panama, invoked Articles 6 and 9 of the In- 
ter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
and called for a meeting of the Organ of 
Consultation in order to agree on the meas- 
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ures that must be taken in case of aggression 
to assist the victim of the aggression. 

The anti-United States agitation has been 
inspired in part by the resentment of Pana- 
manian business interests toward the com- 
petition offered by the commissaries and in- 
dustrial establishments operating in the 
Canal Zone. Several concessions to Panama 
on this point, limiting the operations of their 
competitive business enterprises in the zone, 
were made in the treaty of 1955, but they 
proved unsatisfactory to Panama. Finally, in 
1959, in order to give maximum benefit to 
Panama’s economy, the Panama Canal Com- 
pany and the United States Department of 
Defense agreed to purchase either in Panama 
or in the United States all their supplies, ex- 
cept gasoline, required for their operations 
in the Canal Zone, thus requiring them to 
pass through either Panamanian or United 
States customs. 

The assaults upon the position of the 
United States in Panama serve well the Com- 
munist objectives of breaking lines of com- 
munication and enlarging the area of world 
conflict. The nationalist agitation in Panama, 
aggravated by Castroites and by representa- 
tives of the Arab nations, against the position 
of the United States in the Canal Zone has 
directed attention afresh to alternative canal 
routes, particularly (1) the Nicaraguan route 
through the San Juan River and Lake Nica- 
ragua and (2) the Atrato River route through 
Colombia. 

In the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty with Nica- 
ragua in 1914 the United States acquired 
“in perpetuity” exclusive rights to construct, 
operate, maintain, and defend an inter- 
oceanic canal by a Nicaraguan route in ex- 
change for three million dollars. A new sur- 
vey of this route made under the auspices 
of a Congressional Committee in 1960 re- 
ported the cost of a Nicaraguan lock-canal 
at over four billion dollars and a Nicaraguan 
sea-level canal completely impracticable. 
Nicaragua, as one of the two places on the 
American isthmus where the elevation is 
lowest, has been the historic rival of Panama 
for a canal route. Competent engineers who 
have studied the construction of a Nicaragua 
canal have always contemplated the use of 
Lake Nicaragua as part of the canal. This 
lake is about 105 feet above sea level and 
has an area of approximately 3,000 square 
miles. A canal utilizing the natural features 
of the Nicaragua site would have to make 
use of this lake and the valley of the San 
Juan River flowing from it, and this would 
be a high-level lake and lock type with a 
summit level of 110 feet. The idea of a canal 
at sea level at Nicaragua is not realistic; it 
would have to ignore Lake Nicaragua and 
pass around the southern end of the lake at 
sea level and be protected from inundation 
from the lake by high levees. A new isthmian 
canal wherever located, if properly designed, 
would have greater capacity and might divert 
traffic from the Panama Canal, making final 
liquidation of the latter inevitable. More- 
over, the United States would have to defend 
both canals, thus doubling the defenses for 
protection of two weak points. 

New surveys of the Atrato River route have 
just been begun, although several such sur- 
veys have previously been made, the last as 
recently as 1948. But before a canal can be 
constructed through either Nicaragua or 
Colombia, new treaties not only with these 
countries but also with Costa Rica and pos- 
sibly El Salvador and Honduras will have to 
be negotiated. The Bryan-Chamorro Treaty 
with Nicaragua for a canal at that location 
is a general agreement that would have to be 
supplemented by one or more additional 
treaties. Conventions would also have to be 
concluded, certainly with Costa Rica, prob- 
ably also with El Salvador and Honduras, 
concerning defense. If the United States 
should give serious consideration to the Te- 
huantepec route, as Senator Mansfield is pro- 
posing, it would also have to negotiate a new 
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treaty with Mexico, for it abandoned its 
rights to the Tehuantepec route in 1937. 

The construction of a new canal of sea- 
level design in Central America, or the con- 
struction of a new transisthmian canal 
wherever it may be located, would require 
new treaties negotiated at a time when the 
United States, because of the concessions 
which it has already made to Panama since 
1936, is in an extremely weak negotiating 
position. Under existing circumstances any 
treaty concluded between the United States 
and another country will provide only a mini. 
mum of United States control, greatly im- 
pairing the authority essential for efficient 
maintenance, operation, sanitation, and pro- 
tection of a canal. Moreover, if the vital 
interests of the United States in Panama are 
not fully protected, it is doubtful that Con- 
gress and the people of our country will 
invest the vast sums required in a project 
certain to be lost. 

Besides the renewed interest in alternate 
canal routes to rival the Panama Canal, other 
suggestions that have been either revived 
or newly presented to solve the United States- 
Panama problem include (1) the internation- 
alization of the canal, (2) the admission of 
Panama as a new state in the Union, and (3) 
outright purchase of the “entire Central 
American half of the Republic from the 
zone’s present eastern border to the Costa 
Rican frontier.” The internationalization of 
the Panama Canal has been urged by such 
different individuals as Victor Raúl Haya de 
la Torre and President Harry Truman. Sena- 
tor Morse of Oregon insists that the United 
States cannot favor “the internationaliza- 
tion of the waterways in other parts of the 
world and then take the position that we 
have some kind of Monroe Doctrine in the 
United States that prevents any interna- 
tionalization of waters in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” With reference to the old idea of 
admitting Panama as a state, Congressmen 
who have made this proposal acknowledge 
that the principal obstacle would be na- 
tionalism in Panama, which has a long his- 
tory going far back into the nineteenth cen- 
tury and which has become particularly 
strong since World War II. 

The success of Egypt in nationalizing the 
Suez Canal, with the consent of the United 
States, stimulated the demands among Pan- 
amanian students, nationalists, and Commu- 
nists for the nationalization of the Panama 
Canal. But only the most irrational Pana- 
manian nationalist can believe that Panama 
itself should own and is capable of operating 
the canal. The most conservative estimate 
of the cost of needed improvements of the 
canal to meet the demands of international 
commerce by the year 2000 amounts to $61 
million, which is clearly beyond the financial 
resources of Panama.* 

Alternative suggestions, calculated to di- 
vest the United States of its unilateral exer- 
cise of sovereignty over the canal, would pro- 
vide for the internationalization of the canal 
under the auspices of either the Organiza- 
tion of American States or the United Na- 
tions. But past experience in international 
control does not presage success for such 
control over the canal whether under the 
inter-American or United Nations organiza- 
tion. Besides, international control would 
forfeit the large financial investment and the 
considerable security interest which the 
United States has in the canal. The United 
States has paid more for the Panama Canal 
Zone, both initially and subsequently, than 
for any other territory over which it exer- 
cises or has exercised sovereign control. In- 
cluding the purchase price, the annual pay- 
ments, and the liquidation of the claims 
of all private property owners in the Canal 


2U.S., Congress, Report on a Long-Range 
Program for Isthmian Canal Transits, 86th 
Cong., 2d Sess., 1960, Rept. 1960, p. 32. 
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Zone, the Canal Zone has cost the United 
States more than $144.5 million, as compared 
with only $7,200,000 for Alaska, $6,674,057 for 
Florida, $15,000,000 for Louisiana, $15,000,000 
for the Mexican Cession, and $10,000,000 for 
the Gadsden Purchase. The total cost of the 
acquisition of the Canal Zone as reported by 
the Deputy Secretary of the Army, Harry C. 
McPherson, Jr., on March 31, 1964 is as fol- 
lows: 


Original Payment, 1904 (treaty 


ti he —— $10, 000, 000 
Annuity, 1913-1963 (treaties of 
1903, 1936, and 1955) -------_ 30, 150, 000 
Property Transfers: 
In Panama City and Colón, 
A 11, 759, 956 
Water system in Panama 
City and Colon 669, 226 
Under treaty of 1955 22, 260, 500 
Colombia (1922) 25, 000, 000 
Compagnie Nouvelle du Canal 
de Panama (1904) __._-----__ 40, 000, 000 
Private titles, stocks, and claims 4,728, 889 
1 %/˖ ͤ eer 144, 568, 571 


The total investment of the United States 
in the canal and defense installations there 
is estimated at $2 billion. International con- 
trol and operation of the canal would make 
its defense dependent upon the consent of 
other powers having only a minimal or pos- 
sibly even a destructive interest in the canal. 
United Nations control, for example, would 
entrust its defense in part to Communist- 
blec countries and would give them an in- 
comparable leverage to use against the secu- 
rity and stability of the Western Hemisphere, 
thus violating the Monroe Doctrine as well 
as inter-American agreements for the de- 
fense of the hemisphere. The evidence is con- 
clusive that Soviet strategy aims at control 
over international waterways, particularly, 
the Suez Canal, the Danube, the Dardanelles, 
the straits of southeast Asia, and the Panama 
Canal. The Panama Canal is a strategic 
artery of international trade and inter-Ameri- 
can dafense and in the interest of both must 
continue to be controlled, maintained, oper- 
ated, sanitated, and protected by the United 
States. Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt 
wrote in December 1918: 

“The Panama Canal must not be inter- 
nationalized. It is our canal; we built it; we 
fortified it, and we will protect it, and we will 
not permit our enemies to use it in war. In 
time of peace, all nations shall use it alike, 
but in time of war our interest at once be- 
comes dominant.” 

The United States cannot discharge its re- 
sponsibility for the Panama Canal with less 
control and jurisdiction than that to which 
it is entitled under the treaty of 1903. The 
Panama Canal is no ordinary enterprise but 
a vast economic and strategic agency that 
can in nowise serve two masters or operate 
under divided authority. Moreover, it is 
bounded on both sides by a country afflicted 
with revolutions and must not be allowed to 
become a pawn of Panamanian politicians. 

Ominous conclusions can be and are being 
drawn from Caribbean 3 cen- 
tering in the Panama Canal: In December 
1958 Panama extended its coastal waters to a 
twelve-mile limit, partly, it was alleged, in 
order to be able to close the seaward ends 
of the Canal Zone which under the treaty 
of 1903 extend only three nautical miles 
beyond the ends of the canal. In 1959 and 
again in January 1964 Panamanian mobs 
instigated by Communist agents have in- 
vaded the Canal Zone, jeopardized the se- 
curity of the canal, and caused destruction 
of United States lives and property. In Cuba 
a Communist regime has been established 
dependent upon Moscow and subservient to 
it threatening the northern flank of the 
Atlantic approach to the canal. Communist 
influences are strong in British Guiana on 
the southern flank. Taken together these 
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developments show a consistent pattern 
with vast geopolitical significance, threat- 
ening not only the position of the United 
States in the Caribbean but also the security 
of the Americas. 

The Panama Canal has a major strategic 
importance to the United States—politically 
throughout the Caribbean and Latin 
America, economically to United States 
commerce, and militarily in limited war. If 
it is lost to the United States our country 
will suffer irreparable damage throughout 
Latin America. It will lose whatever support 
and sympathy it still retains in this hemi- 
sphere. The erosion of the United States 
position in Panama, besides seriously handi- 
capping this nation for wartime operations 
and interrupting vital supply lines, produces 
worldwide repercussions and, in particular, 
adverse effects throughout the Caribbean 
and Latin America generally. 

The over-all interoceanic canal question 
has been complicated by the recent exhuma- 
tion of the corpse of the 1945-48 issue over 
type of canal, with advocates of a canal 
at sea level contending for this predetermined 
design regardless of the costs or conse- 
quences and despite the rigorous clarifica- 
tions in 1947-50 of the fallacies in the 
security hypothesis upon which it is based. 
Many leading experts in nuclear warfare 
and canal problems have repeatedly asserted 
that the atomic bomb is irrelevant in the 
planning of navigational projects; that such 
projects cannot be defended by passive de- 
fense measures embodied in design; and 
that their defense against enemy attack, 
like the defense of the seaports, airports, 
railroads, highways, and other productive 
facilities of our country, depends upon the 
combined military, naval, air, and industrial 
might of the United States. Protection of 
the canal against sabotage, which is largely 
an administrative matter, involves effective 
fences, floodlights, guards, and identifica- 
tion precautions. 

In the broadest sense, however, the Pan- 
ama Canal, like every other defense installa- 
tion and industrial center of the United 
States, has become more vulnerable since 
the development of long-range ballistic mis- 
siles. The canal presents few defense prob- 
lems different from those of other trans- 
portation and industrial centers of the 
nation. Any type of canal can be destroyed 
by nuclear weapons, if the latter are al- 
lowed to strike. These facts do not make the 
canal any less important to the United 
States but highlight the point that the de- 
fense of the canal is a function of the over- 
all defense responsibility of the United States 
and cannot be assured merely by modifying 
its design features under pretext of security. 

The paramount function of the Panama 
Canal is to serve as an aid to commerce and 
navigation and to provide the tolls which 
give it economic justification. The effective 
operation of the canal for these purposes 
requires that the approaches to the canal, 
particularly the Guantanamo naval base, 
must be maintained. Challenges by the Cas- 
tro regime in Cuba to the United States posi- 
tion in Guantanamo appear to be directly 
related to anti-United States demonstrations 
in Panama. 

The position of the United States in Pan- 
ama has been sometimes compromised by 
divided counsels. The fact has been ignored 
that the Panama Canal is the key to most 
problems affecting relations of the United 
States with Panama and the principal rea- 
son for the presence of so many United States 
agencies on the Isthmus. In the Canal Zone 
the Governor outranks all other officials, in- 
cluding the Commander-in-Chief, Southern 
Command at Quarry Heights, who is an army 
officer, and the Commandant of the 15th 
Naval District at Balboa, who is a naval offi- 
cer. The United States Ambassador to Pan- 
ama in Panama City is the diplomatic repre- 
sentative of the United States accredited to 
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the Republic of Panama. In time of peace 
the Panama Canal is headed by a Governor 
of the Canal Zone under provisions of the 
Panama Canal tion Act of 1950; 
in time of war or other emergency the Fresi- 
dent may designate an officer of the Army 
to assume exclusive authority over the Canal 
Zone Government. Seldom is an ambassador, 
concerned with problems of diplomatic re- 
lations with a truculent Panamanian gov- 
ernment and with his own official security, 
qualified to speak on basic Panama Canal 
questions, nor can a Governor, on the other 
hand, be expected to know all the minute 
questions faced by an ambassador. The prob- 
lems of the Commander-in-Chief and naval 
Commandant are military and naval. 

If these representatives are unable to agree, 
and one voice on Panama Canal questions is 
necessary, that voice should be the Gover- 
nor’s—as illustrated in 1905-06 when Gover- 
nor Charles E. Magoon also served as Minister 
to Panama. Certainly no ambassador should 
be permitted to commit the United States to 
any policy affecting the maintenance, opera- 
tion, sanitation, and protection of the Pan- 
ama Canal until he has received instructions 
on these matters from higher, responsible 
authorities. 

The attention that is currently being given 
to alternative canal routes, though it may 
be diplomatically useful in applying pressure 
on Panama, should not be allowed to detract 
from the importance of maintaining and 
modernizing the Panama Canal as indispen- 
sable to the safety and the economy of the 
United States. It is calculated that the Pan- 
ama Canal will reach the limit of its capacity 
by the year 2000. Attention must therefore 
be given to meeting the ever-increasing de- 
mands for the use of interoceanic transit 
facilities across the Central American isth- 
mus. The fallacy of constructing a sea-level 
isthmian canal, of converting the canal into 
the “Straits of Panama,” has been repeatedly 
exposed—the major difficulties being the dif- 
ferential in tidewater level as between the 
Caribbean and the Pacific waters and the 
enormous earth-moving operation which 
would be required. 

The term sea-level canal is a misnomer, for 
it would require tidal locks as well as flood- 
control reservoirs and dikes. The alternating 
currents through such a canal, attaining a 
maximum velocity of approximately four and 
one-half knots, would make necessary mas- 
sive lateral dikes on both sides for flood 
control. Besides, there are the problems 
caused by the instability of the banks, pos- 
sible slides of the first magnitude, and the 
danger of prolonged interruption of traffic. 

In the opinion of competent nuclear war- 
fare experts and physicists, any type of canal 
can be destroyed by military bombs regard- 
less of inherent design characteristics. Some 
physicists consider that the longer restricted 
channels and lateral dams make a sea-level 
canal more vulnerable in some ways than the 
high-level. 

In 1943 the General Board of the Navy, 
studying canal problems before the advent 
of the atomic bomb and the injection of the 
confusing issues of “security” and “national 
defense,” urged abandonment of the idea of 
a sea-level canal. When the idea was never- 
theless pressed after World War II by some 
contractors, engineers, and Congressmen, it 
was again clarified by the Department of De- 
fense under Secretary James Forrestal. It 
failed to receive Presidential approval, and 
the report was sent to the Congress without 
comment or recomemndation, and the Con- 
gress took no action. 

It was estimated at that time that a sea- 
level canal would cost $2,500 million; it 
would now probably cost double or triple 
that amount. Construction, it is estimated, 
would require ten years. The use of nuclear 
explosions for excavation is limited by the 
nuclear test ban treaty and is, in any case, 
still in the experimental stage. Besides, since 
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a sea-level canal is not provided for in the 
treaty with Panama it opens up diplomatic 
problems of an explosive nature and would 
require the negotiation of a new treaty which 
under existing conditions would be ex- 
tremely difficult and which would almost 
certainly involve a huge indemnity to Pan- 
ama, increased annuity payments by the 
United States, a limitation of the duration 
of the United States control to a period less 
than perpetuity, and possibly recognition of 
full Panamanian sovereignty. Nevertheless 
at the instigation of the Department of State 
and the Department of Defense, the 88th 
Congress considered a bill [S. 2701] to de- 
termine the most suitable site and means 
for construction of a sea-level interoceanic 
canal across the isthmus as a successor to 
the Panama Canal. 

An alternate and practical proposal which 
would expand the capacity of the canal to 
meet its growing requirements into the 
twenty-first century is the terminal lake- 
third locks plan. This plan, which was the 
original conception of French engineers as- 
sociated with Ferdinand de Lesseps, calls for 
the construction of a fresh-water lake at the 
Pacific side of the canal similar to the Gatún 
Lake on the Caribbean side. This plan has 
been endorsed by many experts as providing 
the best operational canal at minimal cost 
without involvement in new treaty negotia- 
tions. As described, it “provides for remov- 
ing all lock structures from Pedro Miguel 
and for regrouping of all Pacific locks at or 
near Miraflores, thus enabling uninterrupted 
navigation at the Gatun Lake level between 
the Atlantic and Pacific locks, with a greatly 
needed terminal-lake anchorage at the Pa- 
cific end of the canal. Thus improved, the 
modified third-locks project could be com- 
pleted at relatively low cost—estimated at 
around one billion dollars. The soundness of 
this proposal nhas been established by forty 
years of a similar arrangement at Gatun.” 

Under the terminal-lake plan, the major 
increase of capacity of the existing canal 
would not be a new canal different from the 
present one but merely an expansion covered 
by treaty and hence would not involve a new 
treaty, which is a paramount factor in the 
whole modernization process. If the total cost 
of constructing and operating a sea-level 
canal were charged against the traffic passing 
through the canal it would increase the toll 
rates twenty times, but the terminal lake- 
third locks plan would only triple the toll 
rate. 

The levy of tolls in the canal is subject to 
three treaties: (1) the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty with Great Britain, 1901, (2) the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla treaty with Panama, 1903, 
and (3) the Thomson-Urrutia treaty with 
Colombia, 1914-22. Any change in the tolls 
would involve these three treaties. The 
United States has treaty obligations with 
Britain, Colombia, and Panama requiring 
adequate maintenance, operation, sanitation, 
and protection of the Panama Canal with 
tolls that are just and equitable, 

In summary the principal proposals for 
increase of interoceanic canal facilities in- 
clude: (1) The modernization and major 
increase of capacity of the existing Panama 
Canal by the terminal lake—third locks so- 
lution in which all Pacific locks would be 
consolidated in three lifts near Agua Dulce 
south of Miraflores to form a Pacific high- 
level anchorage which would correspond 
with that at Gatun and which would neces- 
sitate the elimination of all locks at Pedro 
Miguel. This plan would not require a new 
treaty with Panama and is recognized as 
providing the best operational canal practi- 
cable of achievement. (2) The construction 
of a new Panama Canal at sea level near 
the present canal. This proposal would cost 
much more, and would pose the risk of slides 
of the first magnitude and resulting pro- 
longed closure. Moreover, it would 
a new treaty with Panama, (3) Construction 
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of a new canal at a more remote site, which 
would be costly and fraught with grave 
diplomatic uncertainties. 

To conciliate Panama and avert dangerous 
anti-United States demonstrations, the 
United States has yielded concession after 
concession to Panama in the treaties of 1936 
and 1955 and other agreements, saving, how- 
ever, the treaty basis justifying its exercise 
of complete sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
“to the entire exclusion of the exercise by 
the Republic of Panama of any such sov- 
ereign rights, power or authority.” It has 
abandoned its treaty right to maintain pub- 
lic order and to supervise sanitation in the 
terminal cities Panama and Colón, with the 
result that these cities were used as bases for 
invasion of the zone and loss of life and 
property by United States citizens in 1959 
and again in 1964. In the 1955 treaty the 
United States gave to Panama, without con- 
sideration, the terminal yards and passenger 
stations of the Panama Railroad in Panama 
City and Colón, and only the intervention of 
Congress prevented the negotiating author- 
ities of the United States from giving away 
the main line. The railroad now is forced to 
operate without its two designed terminals. 
The United States made these concessions 
without regard for the rights of Colombia 
with respect to the Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad, as these rights are set 
forth in the Tomson-Urrutia treaty of 
1914-22. They are comparable to those of 
the United States and Panama. Among the 
privileges enjoyed by Colombia under that 
treaty is the use of the Panama Railroad, but 
those privileges were curtailed by the treaty 
of 1955. 

The United States has yielded to Panama's 
claims relating to the flying of the Pana- 
manian fiag, operation of the zone com- 
missaries, importations into the zone from 
third countries, the amount of the annuity, 
the construction of a $20 million bridge 
across the canal for the special use of the 
Republic of Panama, return of real estate in 
Panama City and Colón (market value, $40 
million), and many others, without even re- 
questing any reciprocal concessions from 
Panama. But Panama’s demands go far be- 
yond the concessions already made and in- 
clude the following as stated in a report 
dated September 20, 1960 to President Chiari 
by his Committee on International Politics: 
a guaranteed minimum annuity of $5 mil- 
lion, mixed courts in the Canal Zone, a 
Panamanian monopoly of supplies needed in 
the Canal Zone, cessation of all production 
activities in the zone, use of Panamanian 
postage in the zone; liquidation of the 
Panama Railroad, establishment of Spanish 
as the official language of the zone, corridors 
under Panamanian jurisdiction across the 
zone, and acceptance of compulsory juris- 
diction of the World Court over controver- 
sies between Panama and the United States. 
This Panamanian program was further clari- 
fied—and expanded—in a report of the Plan- 
ning Department of President Roberto F. 
Chiari’s Executive Office made public on July 
15, 1964, with an intimation that it may be 
presented by Panama in any future negoti- 
ations with the United States involving the 
position of the United States in the Canal 
Zone. It includes demands for the removal of 
all residents—both Panamanian and non- 
Panamanian—from the zone, the imposition 
of Panama’s taxes upon non-Panamanian 
employees of the canal, the return to Pana- 
ma’s control of all lands in the zone not di- 
rectly used in the operation of the canal, the 
transfer to Panama of industrial sites on the 
canal and control over port areas at both 
ends of the canal, and the concession to 
Panama of a voice in setting toll rates.“ 

An announcement by Governor Robert J. 
Fleming, Jr., of the Canal Zone in March 1964 
offers employment to Panamanian nationals 
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as members of the Canal Zone police, thus 
further compromising the security of the 
canal and rendering it more susceptible to 
sabotage. The Canal Zone police are an im- 
portant force in protecting the canal. To use 
alien Panamanians in this police force would 
make it difficult to prevent communist infil- 
tration into the zone. Moreover, it would be a 
major step toward a “coalition” Canal Zone 
Government with all the hazards that such 
would involve. During the disorders last Jan- 
uary a Panamanian security guard joined 
rioters and was photographed while shooting 
into the Canal Zone. Recently four Pana- 
manians were arrested at an army post in the 
Canal Zone for making bombs. Certainly, em- 
ployment of Panamanians on the police force 
of the zone would be a serious breach in se- 
curity and should not be permitted. 

More than twenty-five years of piecemeal 
surrenders to Panama of the rights, power, 
and authority granted to the United States 
in the 1903 treaty have not placated but 
merely served to increase Panamanian ap- 
petites. For each Panamanian demand our 
diplomats have failed to make counterclaims, 
with the result that the United States has 
withdrawn to the boundaries of the Canal 
Zone and has been thrown into a defensive 
position even there, subject to rioting, vio- 
lence, and loss of life and property. It is sub- 
mitted that the most practical and urgent 
thing that should be done to improve rela- 
tions between the United States and Panama 
is to clarify and reaffirm our historic canal 
policy at Panama in favor of the United 
States ownership and operation of the canal 
and the removal of the Panama flag from 
the zone. The United States, having acknowl- 
edged Panama’s titular sovereignty in the 
zone, should make unmistakably clear that 
this acknowledgement does not involve the 
slightest reduction in its treaty right to exer- 
cise full sovereign control over the zone to 
the entire exclusion of its exercise by Panama. 

In conclusion, therefore, continued sov- 
ereign control of the Panama Canal Zone by 
the United States pursuant to treaty com- 
mitments is absolutely necessary in the in- 
terest of our own and of world commerce and 
the security of the Western Hemisphere, and 
should be reaffirmed by positive actions in- 
cluding the removal of any flag from the 
zone except the flag of the United States. As 
long as two flags fly in the zone there will be 
chaos and violence. The first obligation of 
the United States in the exercise of its com- 
plete sovereignty over the zone is to main- 
tain uninterrupted transit through the canal. 
In fulfilling this obligation it must take a 
strong stand against any reduction of its 
sovereign authority there, must prevent all 
acts of sabotage against the canal, and must 
receive the full cooperation of the Pana- 
manian authorities to accomplish these ob- 
jectives. 

The Panama problem seems to be boiling 
up into a crisis situation. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is imperative that Congress 
should create an independent commission of 
highly qualified citizens, comparable in abil- 
ity to the members of the Walker Commis- 
sion at the beginning of this century, to 
consider the entire problem of transisthmian 
canals, including the diplomatic aspects of 
the problem, with a view to the adoption of 
basic legislation which will clarify the posi- 
tion of the United States in relation to these 
matters. 


REMARKS OF ROBERT M. VANCE, 
PRESIDENT OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS’ AS- 
— ON IMPORT SITUA- 

N 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
agreement reached during the Kennedy 
round negotiations in Geneva resulted 
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in a serious blow to the American textile 

industry. 

This industry is today engaged in a 
battle for its very survival. While the wel- 
fare of the textile industry is of concern 
to the entire Nation from an economic 
and defense standpoint, I wish to direct 
particular attention today to the situa- 
tion as it affects the State of South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. Robert M. Vance, president of the 
South Carolina Textile Manufacturers’ 
Association and president of Clinton 
Mills, Clinton, S.C., recently presented a 
concise and hardhitting talk on this sub- 
ject. His comments came during an ad- 
dress before the Civitan Club of Colum- 
bia, S.C. on July 31, 1967. 

Mr. Vance described how the workers 
and managers of the textile industry have 
overcome many disadvantages which 
hinder nearly all segments of our indus- 
trial complex, but argued that the pres- 
ent and accelerating trend toward low 
tariffs has now reached the critical 
point. 

Mr. President, this straightforward 
talk by a great industrialist and a great 
American should be carefully weighed 
by us all. I ask unanimous consent his 
remarks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ro- 
ORD, as follows: 

TEXT OF ADDRESS BY ROBERT M. VANCE, PRESI- 
DENT, SOUTH CAROLINA TEXTILE MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, BEFORE COLUMBIA, S.C., 
CIVITAN CLUB, JULY 31, 1967 
Knowing that your membership, located 

as it is in the State’s capital, represents many 

important and infiuential elements in South 

Carolina’s governmental, financial and mer- 

cantile life, I am aware and deeply appre- 

ciative of the unique opportunity to discuss 
some of the significant aspects and contribu- 
tions of the S.C. textile industry with such 

a broad cross-section of business, govern- 

mental and professional leaders. 

The South Carolina textile industry is the 
bedrock and bellwether of our State’s econ- 
omy. In order for anyone to fully appreciate 
the S.C. textile industry, it is vitally impor- 
tant that they get a clear picture of its crit- 
ical role in the economy of the whole state, 
its problems and its prospects. To help you 
place the industry in its proper prospective 
in South Carolina, let's begin at the turn of 
the century. At that time there were 115 
textile plants located in the State. Fifty years 
later that number had grown to 288. In the 
16 years from 1950 through last year, the 
number of textile plants in our State grew 
to 371. Many gleaming new plants—and those 
older ones which have been completely mod- 
ernized—typify the progressive character of 
South Carolina’s textile industry. 

Our industry, located in all but a few of 
the State’s 46 counties, produced during 1966 
yarn and fabric worth three billion, two hun- 
dred million dollars. That’s a lot of money, 
and it represents a lot of textiles. In fact, it 
was a record. But records are nothing new 
for South Carolina’s textile industry. The 
value of its annual product has risen steadily 
for decades. And although wholesale textile 
prices are lower now than they were ten 
years ago, the value of the South Carolina 
textile industry’s annual output has grown 
57% since 1960. 

Just one year before Pearl Harbor, our tex- 
tile employees earned 74 million dollars in 
hourly pay. Twenty years later their annual 
payroll reached 419 million dollars. By 1966, 
only 6 years afterwards, total had 
climbed another 46% to 612 million dollars. 
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That total represented 58% of all the indus- 
trial wages paid in South Carolina last year. 
And when you add the many firms which sell 
services and supplies to the textile industry, 
or use its fabrics for end products, you can 
easily account for some 75% of this State’s 
industrial economy. When an industry is 
that big, 1t has to think and act big. This one 
does!! 

While the South Carolina textile industry 
has been growing, it also has been changing. 
New products, new techniques and new ap- 
proaches have marked our progress in the 
post-war period. The increase of nearly 300% 
in salaried employees since 1945 reflects the 
industry’s growing use of computers and 
other tools of automation. Not quite as 
graphic, but more significant in numerical 
terms, is a solid 24% increase in hourly em- 
ployees in the same 21 years. Does automa- 
tion eliminate jobs? Not in South Carolina 
textiles. 

The boom years of South Carolina’s indus- 
trial development, it is said, began in 1959. 
From that year through 1966, industry poured 
2.5 billion dollars into new and expanded 
plants in this state. Diversification became 
the biggest 15-letter word around. But of this 
total, 1.5 billion or 60% was spent by the 
textile industry complex; 27% by the textile 
industry, and 33% by allied industries such 
as machinery, fibers, chemicals, and apparel. 
That 33% knew something when they came 
into or expanded in South Carolina. They 
knew about the sales potential of that 27%. 
So they got next to the South Carolina textile 
industry. Despite the fact that standard in- 
dustrial listings put synthetic fiber manufac- 
turing plants in the “chemical” category, we 
should be mindful that Allied Chemical, 
Carolina Eastman and Du Pont have located 
synthetic fiber plants right around Colum- 
bia, rather than in Utah or Wyoming. They 
are here because their customers are in South 
Carolina. The same goes for textile machinery 
plants—proximity to customers being a dis- 
tinct and not-nebulous factor in locating 
within South Carolina. And again, investors 
contemplating a new garment plant invari- 
ably consider the nearby sources of fabric 
supply. 

As a businessman— just as you are business 
and professional members of the Civitan 
Club—I am more than casually concerned 
with progress. My progress happens to be di- 
rectly dependent on the textile industry's 
welfare. But we are all interested with prog- 
ress, aren’t we? 

As a matter of fact, you as a merchant, in- 
surance man, banker, or utility executive— 
and I as a manufacturer—are all concerned 
with industrial growth and trade volume in 
the Greater Columbia area, as well as in the 
Piedmont, the Midlands and the Low Coun- 


like doing business in South Carolina. 
I find that South Carolina in a sense is just 
a big neighborhood, with a desire to be con- 
siderate of those who live down the street or 
down the highway—even if the highway ex- 
tends 60 miles from Clinton to Columbia. 

We, as citizens, have surprised and per- 
haps disappointed some parts of the nation 
with our mature handling of racial matters. 
But we did not surprise ourselves, because 
this is our way of doing things. 

We as employers are sincere in our efforts 
to be considerate of those who work with us, 
and they in turn seem to express confidence 
in our ability to manage. This philosophy 
and posture of mutual respect and under- 
standing, has resulted in many hundreds of 
new job opportunities, right here in South 
Carolina. Jobs with advancement potential 
in production, research, supervision, finance, 
data processing, sales and a host of other 
fields. The textile industry is a career oppor- 
tunity for all who have to earn a living. 

With the textile industry playing such an 
important role in the economic life of South 
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Carolina, I believe you will agree with me 
that whatever injures this industry will also 
injure the economy of the state. 

Today our industry is engaged in a flerce 
fight for survival. A rising tide of imports 
from low-wage foreign nations threatens to 
block or completely curtail the progress we 
believe lies ahead of us, and we must find a 
solution to this problem. 

Imports of cotton textiles including ap- 
parel are now running at an approximate 
annual rate of two billion equivalent square 
yards. When we add everything together— 
cotton, wool, man-made fibers, and so 
forth—we find the rate to be approximately 
3 billion equivalent square yards. 

The figure for all textile imports has tripled 
since 1960. During this period of greatest 
increase, we have been operating under an 
international agreement called the Long 
Term Arrangement which purported to place 
some limitation on cotton textile imports, 
although it places no restraint on man-made 
fiber textiles or wool. It is an understatement 
to say that this agreement has been ineffec- 
tive, but, as government representatives in- 
dicate, we don’t know how bad off we might 
have been had we not had it. I must confess, 
however, that this does not offer much con- 
solation to those of us who have watched the 
figures soar. 

To make the situation even worse, the al- 
ready-low tariffs which have been intended 
to impede textile imports, were cut recently 
at Geneva, Switzerland, an average of 13%. 
This opens a vein in the arm of an industry 
already being bled under the guise of helping 
developing nations, while actually, most of 
our textile imports are coming from nations 
like Japan which have been “developed” for 
quite some time. 

The only answer to this problem is some 
kind of regulation or law which would 
strictly limit the volume of textiles which 
can come into our domestic market, because 
with textile wages as low as 18¢ per hour in 
some foreign countries, the United States 
simply cannot compete. It is estimated that 
the American textile industry already has lost 
100 to 150 thousand jobs because of imports. 
If we fail to attain some practical means of 
controlling the volume of textiles coming 
into this country, then we are going to see 
additional thousands—perhaps hundreds of 
thousands—of American job go down the 


We simply cannot afford to see this happen 
in South Carolina. Already in 1967 the aver- 
age individual textile work week in this state 
is down to forty hours, three less than a year 
ago. This has got to have an effect on in- 
dividual and corporate earnings, and with 
that comes a reduction in income and sales 
taxes collected by the State. All 8 members 
of South Carolina's Congressional Delegation 
in Washington are working constantly to se- 
cure some kind of answer to this problem. 
They deserve more than our best wishes; 
they deserve the support of every one of us. 

I have attempted to tell you something of 
the South Carolina textile industry’s herit- 
age, progress, and problems. I do not want 
to stand accused of crying wolf needlessly. 
But I am crying about a predator which is 
gnawing at the very fiber and fabric of this 
state's economic welfare. 

Thank you for your attention. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1967 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1872) 
to amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will resume the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New York 
LMr. Javits], amendment No. 255. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is the amend- 
ment that relates to the investment 
guarantee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Seventy-five percent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Changing the risk 
to 75 percent. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, may I 
inquire what the pending business is? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is the Javits 
amendment relating to changing the fig- 
ure of the guarantee program from 50 
percent to 75 percent, as it is in the law 
at present. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT NO. 268 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be printed, that it be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, and that it lie at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will lie on the 
table; and without objection it will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

CONTINUATION OF AID TO COUNTRIES BREAKING 

DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED 

STATES 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, one of 
the more disturbing aspects of the ad- 
ministration of the foreign aid program 
is the continuation of assistance to coun- 
tries after they have broken off diplo- 
matic relations with the United States. 
It seems clear that the Agency for In- 
ternational Development and the De- 
partment of State are either unwilling or 
unable to terminate assistance to coun- 
tries even when those countries make it 
unmistakably clear that they regard the 
United States as an aggressor and as a 
hostile, imperialist power. This is the 
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case with the eight Arab countries which 
withdrew their ambassadors from the 
United States and requested our diplo- 
matic missions to leave their countries 
after they had accused the United States 
of aggression in the Middle East, 

These charges are, of course, utterly 
false and can be explained only by the 
need of the Arab nations to find some 
excuse for their defeat by the Israel 
forces and to justify to their own people 
the incompetence of their governments. 
Why the United States should reward the 
aggression of these countries against 
Israel and their implacable hostility to 
the United States is something of a mys- 
tery. Yet this is precisely what the ad- 
ministration is doing. 

On June 8, 1967, I sent a telegram to 
the Secretary of State detailing the re- 
sults of my inquiry into the continuing 
aid programs to the Arab countries which 
had broken diplomatic relations with the 
United States. I pointed out that some 
23,000 tons of foodstuff remained to be 
delivered to these countries under Pub- 
lic Law 480 and that these deliveries were 
continuing. I also pointed out that mili- 
tary assistance to these countries was 
continuing, mostly in the form of train- 
ing of Arab military personnel. I also 
noted that some $120 million in economic 
aid to these countries was in the pipeline 
and strongly urged that all aid, both eco- 
nomic and military, be halted to these 
countries. 

My efforts were not successful and sig- 
nificant aid continues to flow to the 
United Arab Republic and to Syria and 
to other Arab nations with whom we no 
longer maintain diplomatic ties. 

On August 5, 1967, I received a reply 
from the Department of State to my 
June 8 telegram in which the Depart- 
ment advised me that— 

We decided to maintain existing humani- 
tarian food donation programs under Title 
11 of PL 480 to all countries in the Middle 
East, subject to the willingness of the re- 
cipients to provide the necessary facilities 
and cooperations; these programs are admin- 
istered by various United States voluntary 
agencies as well as by certain international 
agencies of the United Nations family. 


With regard to the large amount of 
economic assistance in the pipeline, the 
Agency for International Development 
informed me that aid was continuing for 
Arab countries where the agency had is- 
sued letters of commitment to banks 
committing the United States to pay for 
such assistance. 

Further, we are continuing to train 
Arab pilots and technicians at US. 
expense at various U.S. Air Force bases 
in the United States. Data obtained 
by Congressman Worrr from the Depart- 
ment of Defense disclosed that we are 
currently training a total of 355 pilots 
and other personnel in the United States 
from nine Arab countries which include 
Iraq, Jordan, Libya, Sudan, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, Morocco, and 
Syria. Iraq, Libya, Syria, and Sudan 
have broken off diplomatic relations with 
the United States and Lebanon has 
declared our Ambassador persona non 
grata and asked him to leave the coun- 
try. 


It is now apparent that the reluctance 
of the administration to cut off aid to the 
Arab countries which have broken diplo- 
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matie relations with the United States 
and which consider our country as a hos- 
tile, aggressive nation can be overcome 
only by legislative action. I, have there- 
fore, introduced an amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act which prohibits 
the delivery of all forms of economic and 
military assistance to countries which 
break diplomatic relations with the 
United States. 
The amendment is as follows: 
AMENDMENT No. 268 

On page 56, line 15, strike out “subsection 
is” and insert in lieu thereof “subsections 
are“. 

On page 57, line 13, strike out the quota- 
tion marks. 

On page 57, between lines 13 and 14, in- 
sert the following: 

“(t) No assistance shall be furnished un- 
der this or any other Act, and no sales shall 
be made under the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, in or 
to any country which has severed or here- 
after severs diplomatic relations with the 
United States or with which the United 
States has severed or hereafter severs diplo- 
matic relations, unless (1) diplomatic rela- 
tions have been resumed with such country 
and (2) agreements for the furnishing of 
such assistance or the making of such sales, 
as the case may be, have been negotiated 
and entered into after the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with such country.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator knows how 
deeply I feel about the Senator’s amend- 
ment. I am wondering how the Senator 
feels about the following suggestion. If 
we do what the Senator suggests we run 
one danger, and that danger is that 
diplomatic relations may be unilaterally 
restored by any of these Arab countries. 
Knowing the Senator’s views as I do, I 
doubt he would change his mind very 
much if one or more of those countries 
had diplomatic relations restored, to 
qualify for aid. 

I make that suggestion only because I 
think all of us interested should give 
thoughtful consideration to what is the 
most constructive thing to do at a time 
when the Senator knows and I know that 
the State Department is again playing 
around with the idea of being “even 
handed” between the Arab States and 
Israel. We know well how bankrupt that 
policy has been demonstrated to be, but 
I have made my suggestion for the Sena- 
tor’s consideration before he actually 
calls up his amendment with a view 
toward thinking through whether he 
would wish to phrase the amendment in 
some other way. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I think 
the suggestion of the Senator from New 
York is valuable. I think it would be im- 
portant to get this amendment approved 
to find out how far the State Department 
is going to pursue policies which seem 
in commonsense to be clearly so con- 
trary to our national interest. 

We find so frequently that pleas and 
efforts to get the policy modified are un- 
successful. I think the Senator has prop- 
erly labeled our Middle East policy as 
“bankrupt.” I think that is the right 
word; it is shocking. It seems to me that 
the only way we can get a remedy is to 
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propose this specific action and to bring 
the Senate back into the field of foreign 
policy. 

As the Senator knows, some of us are 
very unhappy because in the past the 
Senate has been disregarded. It is ig- 
nored, its pleas fall on deaf ears, and the 
entire Middle East policy requires the 
kind of attempted surgery which this 
amendment seeks. I think the point of 
the Senator is well taken. I think that 
when the amendment lies on the desk, 
we are certainly going to hear from the 
State Department and perhaps we can 
enter into conversations with them which 
will leave us, perhaps, free to modify the 
amendment. I think its introduction at 
this time, its lying at the desk, and such 
publicity as it may obtain, or such recog- 
nition as it may receive from the State 
Department, will have a useful effect. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. I 
think he is quite right. 

DISPOSAL OF EXCESS PROPERTY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to S. 1872 and 
ask that it be printed, that it be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks and that it lie on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will lie on the 
table; and, without objection, will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, this 
amendment is to section 506 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which requires the President to deter- 
mine that it is uneconomical for the 
United States to take possession of mili- 
tary assistance excess property and dis- 
pose of it through established disposal 
activities before such property can be 
given to any foreign country. 

Over the years many billions of dol- 
lars of military assistance material has 
been given to foreign governments. In 
the next few years much of that mate- 
rial will become excess to the needs of 
those governments and will revert to the 
ownership of the United States. For ex- 
ample, testimony before the Subcommit- 
tee on Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs by Department of Defense wit- 
nesses disclosed that “by 1970 or 1971 
there may be as many as 7,000 M-47 or 
M-48 tanks surplus in Europe.” Under 
existing legislation, such excess property 
must be returned to the U.S. Govern- 
ment unless the President agrees to other 
disposition. 

Testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs 
disclosed that about $1 billion in mili- 
tary assistance equipment delivered to 
West Germany under the military as- 
sistance grant aid program which would 
become excess to that country’s require- 
ments was turned over to that country 
for the scrap value of the material, 
about 7½ percent of acquisition cost. 
West Germany began disposing of the 
items, which included usable tanks 
and aircraft, to private dealers who 
resold the equipment to other coun- 
tries. The full extent of the profit made 
by West Germany and the dealers can- 
not be ascertained but it is obvious that 
substantially more than the scrap value 
of the items was realized. 

The amendment I introduce would 
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prevent the disposal of miltary assist- 
ance excesses for scrap value unless the 
President had determined that disposal 
by the Department of Defense through 
its established disposal channels would 
not result in a greater amount than the 
scrap value accruing to the United 
States. 

Further, a report of the General 
Accounting Office on July 12, 1967, dis- 
closed that a significant amount of mili- 
tary assistance property declared excess 
by recipient countries was released to 
these countries for sale by them, with 
these countries retaining the sales pro- 
ceeds, without first determining whether 
it was economically feasible for the 
United States to sell the property. The 
GAO report notes that 

The Department of Defense could increase 
United States revenues from the disposal of 
excess military assistance program property 
in foreign countries by recovering for dis- 
posal by United States disposal agencies a 
greater amount of the property which is 
declared excess to the needs of the recipient 
country. We also believe that the release of 
property which may have been determined 
to be economically recoverable has deprived 
the United States of foreign currency which 
could otherwise have been realized by the 
United States and used to reduce dollar ex- 
penditures. In this regard, it could have had 
a favorable effect on the United States bal- 
ance-of-payments position. 


The most shocking aspect of this give- 
away of property to foreign governments 
which the United States could rightfully 
sell is that the giveaway involved France 
and Great Britain, among others. Cer- 
tainly these countries do not merit the 
economic assistance which this giveaway 
represents. Nor does France merit any 
assistance from the United States in view 
of its virtual confiscation without pay- 
ment of the bases which the United 
States built in that country at a cost of 
almost $1 billion. 

The amendment I introduce would pre- 
vent any further giveaways of military 
assistance property and will insure that 
billions of dollars of such property which 
will pass into the hands of the United 
States in the next few years when it be- 
comes surplus to the recipient countries 
will be disposed of in a way which will 
result in the United States realizing the 
maximum financial returns from its dis- 
position. 

The text of the amendment is as 
follows: 

Section 506 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(e) No defense articles furnished under 
this section, the Mutual Security Act of 1954 
as amended, or any predecessor foreign as- 
sistance act may, after such articles are no 
longer needed for the purpose for which fur- 
nished, be retained by the grantee country 
or delivered to any other country unless 
and until it has been determined by the 
President that it is uneconomical for the 
United States to take possession of such prop- 
erty and dispose of it through established 
disposal activities of the United States, and 
promptly reports such determination to the 
Committees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services of the Senate and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives.” 

LIMITATION ON ACQUISITION OF EXCESS PROPERTY 


Mr. President, I send to the desk 
an amendment to S. 1872 and ask 
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that it be printed, that it be printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks, and that it lie on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will lie on the 
table; and, without objection, will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, this is 
an amendment to section 608 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act. It would limit the 
total amount of excess property which 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment can acquire from other Government 
agencies in advance of known require- 
ments of $45 million in any one fiscal 
year. Under existing authority the $45 
million limitation on the acquisition of 
excess property by AID applies only to 
excess property acquired from other U.S. 
Government agencies in the United 
States. 

Since 1960 AID has obtained about 
$400 million in excess property, mainly 
from property disposals of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Over $100 million of 
this amount was obtained from excess 
property inventories of the military serv- 
ices overseas. The acquisition of excess 
property is authorized by section 608 of 
the act which permits the agency to 
acquire and rehabilitate such property in 
advance of known requirements. That 
is, AID can obtain property which is 
excess to the needs of the military serv- 
ices free of charge, repair it and hold it 
in inventory until such time as it is de- 
livered to a foreign government receiving 
assistance under the act. Several limi- 
tations have been placed on this program 
by the authorizing legislation, but they 
have been made applicable only to excess 
material acquired by AID in the United 
States. 

For example, the amount of excess ma- 
terial acquired in the United States and 
held by AID at any one time is limited 
to $15 million in acquisition costs. The 
total amount of material which AID can 
acquire in the United States under sec- 
tion 608 in any one fiscal year is limited 
to $45 million. No limitation of any kind 
exists in the legislation for excess prop- 
erty acquisitions overseas. 

As was to be expected, the loophole 
in the limitation on overseas acquisitions 
was quickly taken advantage of by AID. 
In recent years there has been a marked 
decline in the volume of excess property 
acquired in the United States and a con- 
comitant increase in the excess property 
acquisitions abroad. In fiscal year 1965, 
AID acquired $10.4 million from domes- 
tic sources; this increased to $22.0 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1966 and declined 
sharply to $15.2 million in fiscal year 
1967. During this period excess property 
acquisitions abroad climbed sharply 
from $22.7 million in fiscal 1965 to $25.5 
million in fiscal 1966 to $50.9 million in 
fiscal 1967. 

While utilization of excess property 
acquired by AID could serve a useful pur- 
pose if such property were used as a re- 
placement for new procurement, hear- 
ings conducted in 1965 and 1966 by the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Aid Expendi- 
tures, of which I am chairman, disclosed 

- serious shortcomings in the administra- 
tion of the program. Further, field in- 
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vestigations I have made overseas in the 
last 2 years disclosed gross mismanage- 
ment by the agency involving waste and 
inefficiency of this important resource of 
the U.S. Government. These deficiencies 
can be summarized as follows— 

First, excess property delivered by AID 
to foreign governments often is not a re- 
placement for new procurement, as the 
Congress intended it to be, but is merely 
additive. The excess property program of 
AID thus results in a larger assistance 
program than has been indicated to the 
Congress and Congress has no control 
through the appropriation or any other 
review process of passing on such supple- 
mental assistance. Foreign governments 
obtain the new procurements which AID 
has budgeted for and in addition, they 
obtain excess property in such amounts 
as AID sees fit. 

Second, AID has not been concerned 
with limiting the quantities of excess 
property delivered to foreign govern- 
ments to such amounts as these coun- 
tries can utilize and maintain. Rather, 
officials of the agency have been involved 
in a sales program to get rid of as much 
excess property to foreign countries as 
they can and to increase the program 
without regard to country capability. In 
April of this year, the subcommittee un- 
covered a vast quantity of excess prop- 
erty in Saigon which had been delivered 
to that country on a crash basis. Most 
of this property had never been put to 
use. Some 500 pieces of major equipment; 
trucks, cranes, bulldozers, tractors, fork 
lift trucks were on hand, all in unusable 
condition because of deterioration, theft 
of parts, and inadequate repair by AID 
at the time the property was acquired. 
Millions of dollars of other excess prop- 
erty had been delivered to villages and 
provinces in Vietnam but there was no 
hard evidence of the use made of the 
equipment, its present condition or even 
its location. Agency officials in Vietnam 
were of the opinion that much of the 
equipment was to be found broken down 
for lack of maintenance and repair parts 
littering the countryside. The same was 
found to be true in Thailand. 

Third, because of the emphasis on the 
sales aspect of the program, minimum 
repairs were made to the excess equip- 
ment obtained by AID before the equip- 
ment was delivered to foreign countries. 
Such equipment was offered to the AID 
missions and the foreign governments as 
bargains for which their programs funds 
would be charged only a small part of 
the cost of new procurement. Instance 
after instance was noted by the subcom- 
mittee in which the missions and the 
recipient countries found that the equip- 
ment was unsatisfactory on arrival or 
that it would break down shortly after 
being put into use. This situation was 
known to the agency since at least 1965 
but in its desire to increase the program, 
quality continued to be sacrified for 
quantity. This has disillusioned many 
countries with the usefulness of the ex- 
cess property program and destroyed 
possibilities for substituting good excess 
property and equipment for new pro- 
curements which the United States must 
pay for out of appropriated funds. 

Fourth. Millions of dollars have been 
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spent by AID in the repair of excess 
property before it is shipped to foreign 
governments. However, the agency con- 
trols over such repairs, which are made 
in many instances by private contractors 
in the United States and overseas, has 
been so lax that the agency has per- 
mitted these contractors to charge the 
Government for repairs which have not 
been performed and for parts which 
were not installed. 

These conditions are not new nor are 
they restricted to one or two countries. 
A complete overhaul of the administra- 
tion is in order and the fact that such 
overhaul has not been undertaken in 
the past by AID is indicative of the de- 
sire of the Agency to build up the pro- 
gram as a supplemental form of economic 
aid over which Congress has no control 
by taking advantage of the absence of 
limitations in section 608 as to the total 
quantities of excess property which could 
be acquired. 

My investigation of the program has 
left me convinced that no adequate ad- 
ministration of the excess property pro- 
gram can occur unless a limitation is 
placed on the total amount of property 
which AID can acquire, from overseas 
sources as well as from domestic sources. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: $ 

AMENDMENT No. 270 

On page 55, between lines 21 and 22, in- 
sert the following: 

“(c) Section 608(b), which relates to re- 
strictions on the transfer of excess property, 
is amended by inserting, immediately after 
‘property’, ‘acquired in the United States or 
abroad’.” 

Redesignate the succeeding subsections 
of Section 301 of the bill, accordingly. 


WE ACCUSE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in a 
large advertisement in the Washington 
Post today, August 16, 1967, a group 
called “Clergy and Laymen Concerned 
About Vietnam” stated: 


We accuse the President and the majority 
of Congress— 

Of deceiving the American people as to the 
nature of the war in Vietnam. 

Of pursuing an immoral war—a war in- 
consistent with the aspirations of Americans 
to live with dignity and decency in the com- 
munity of men. 

Of destroying any chance for a stable world 
order, the continuation of a significant and 
functioning United Nations, and the solving 
of world problems through peaceful means, 

Of pursuing a policy which is attacking 
the political, social, economic and moral 
fabric of this country, and is thus working 
against the best interests of the American 
people. 

Of refusing to negotiate an end to the Viet- 
namese war, yet putting the sole blame on the 
failure of negotiations on the North 
Vietnamese. 

Finally, with heavy hearts, we accuse Presi- 
dent Johnson of lacking the courage to admit 
he’s wrong (the courage John Kennedy had 
after the Bay of Pigs flasco) and call a halt 
to a disastrous activity, which Sec. Gen. 
U Thant says is beginning World War IIT... 


With an equally heavy heart I join 
them in their accusations. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
vertisement be printed in the RECORD at 


the conclusion of my remarks. 


August 16, 1967 


There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 16, 
1967] 
CLERGYMEN AND LAYMEN CONCERNED ABOUT 
VIETNAM 


We accuse the President and the majority 
of Congress of deceiving the American people 
as to the nature of the war in Vietnam. 

The spring report of the House Foreign 
Operations Subcommittee on the waste and 
pilferation in the U.S. assistance program 
in South Vietnam points out: 

“Twelve years have elapsed since we be- 
gan contributing economic assistance and 
manpower to South Vietnam. inflation 
continues to mount. Medical care remains 
inadequate. Land reform is virtually non- 
existent. Agricultural and educational ad- 
vances are minimal and the development of 
an honest, capable and responsible civil 
service has hardly begun. 

The major peasant problem is land reform 
and rural poverty but last fall the Saigon 
Assembly gave only 3 votes out of 113 to a 
proposal to give the peasants the right to 
the land they were tilling. The wealthy land- 
owners use their seats in the Assembly to 
hold onto their land, while the National 
Liberation Front, which is not even allowed 
to offer candidates in elections, has as one 
of its major principles “Land to the Tillers.” 

The peasants of Vietnam are fighting for 
the NLF because it has spoken to their needs. 
The Saigon government with its entrenched 
and corrupt bureaucrats and wealthy land- 
owners has not. Over and over again U.S. 
military men have stressed the incompetence 
and lack of fighting will of Saigon’s army 
while praising the fighting capabilities of 
the NLF armed forces, the Viet Cong. Yet 
these armies are from the same peasant stock. 

The late President Kennedy said that the 
battle in Vietnam would have to be won by 
the Vietnamese. The recent Republican White 
Paper showed that President Eisenhower had 
the same view in the 1950’s. Even President 
Johnson saw this during the 1964 election 
campaign: “They ‘call upon us to supply 
American boys to do the job that Asian boys 
should do. They ask us to take reckless 
action that might risk the lives of mil- 
lions and engulf much of Asia and certainly 
threatens the peace of the entire world, 
Moreover, such action would offer no solu- 
tion at all to the real problem of Vietnam.” 

We are now trying to do what three presi- 
dents said should not be done—Fight a war 
without the support of the Vietnamese 
people. 

We accuse the President and the majority 
of Congress of pursuing an immoral war —a 
war inconsistent with the aspirations of 
Americans to live with dignity and decency 
in the community of men. 

With an arrogate and provinciality charac- 
teristic of earlier efforts to “civilize the 
heathen”, the Administration is attempting 
to promote its version of government and 
freedom among the Vietnamese, who have 
shown they don’t understand it, are un- 
willing to fight for it, and consequently 
would be unable to make it work. 

It is no good saying we have been invited, 
when the “invitation” has been issued by a 
series of governments having themselves no 
understanding of freedom and having so 
little popular support as to survive only as 
long as we prop them up. Nor is any excuse 
to be found in saying that we have a com- 
mitment to keep when the commitment was 
conditional and the conditions have not been 
met because the Vietnamese governments 
He W no interest in meeting them. 

t is the blunt fact that 
Sears the commitment has resulted in the 
sharply escalating destruction of the very 
people and society to whom the commitment 
was supposedly made. Will people elsewhere 
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really be encouraged by the thought that we 
will keep our commitments to them in this 
way? 

It is insufficient to note that some destruc- 
tions are unintended. Many of them clearly 
are deliberate and intentional—the poisoning 
of crop and forest land, the widespread use 
of napalm and anti-personnel bombs, and 
the massive “relocation” of civilian popula- 
tions with the destruction of village culture. 
The appallingly high rate of civilian casual- 
ties, while not planned, is nevertheless the 
clearly foreseeable result of the use of our 
enormous military firepower in a civil war 
where our soldiers cannot be safe even three 
miles from Saigon—The responsibility for 
more than 50,000 civilian deaths per year and 
for 1.6 million refugees is ours. 

We accuse the President and the majority 
of Congress of destroying any chance for a 
stable world order, the continuation of a 
significant and functioning United Nations, 
and the solving of world problems through 
peaceful means. 

During the past few years the U.S. has 
violated many major international agree- 
ments in an attempt unilaterally to impose 
its will on Vietnam. By trying to divide Viet- 
nam permanently, by refusing to hold na- 
tionwide elections under international super- 
vision, and by building up the only non-Viet- 
namese military force in either section, North 
or South, the U.S. violated the Geneva agree- 
ments we had promised not to disturb. The 
U.S. has flaunted the sections of the UN 
charter which forbid any use of unilateral 
force except in the case of pure self defense 
in response to an attack. 

This behavior has led to a decline in the 
prestige of the U.S. in world affairs. It has led 
many nations to believe that we support a 
policy of “Might Makes Right” when our 
government feels it is to our advantage, and 
that we are hypocritical when we attempt to 
intervene in favor of peaceful solutions to 
other explosive world problems. 

We accuse the President and the majority 
of Congress of pursuing a policy which is at- 
tacking the political, social, economic and 
moral fabric of this country, and is thus 
working against the best interests of the 
American people. 

We accuse them of sending our sons into a 
civil war where there is no distinction be- 
tween friend and foe, of putting our sons 
in a position where they have to kill women 
and children, destroy whole villages and burn 
their food. From doing these things our sol- 
diers will lose the values and decency they 
are supposedly fighting for. We at home are 
asked to overlook the torture, by our South 
Vietnamese allies, of prisoners of war cap- 
tured by U.S. soldiers. We are asked to accept 
the use of practices and weapons we con- 
demned in others in past wars. 

We accuse them of causing the disintegra- 
tion and dilution of basic liberties at home 
as they strike out at those who dissent; by 
implying that they are aiding the enemies of 
our country rather than attempting to pre- 
serve our national heritage and honor. 

We accuse them of aggravating already ex- 
isting tensions as they recruit for the war in 
a manner which discriminates against the 
poor and oppressed in this country, against 
our minority groups and those without higher 
education. 

We accuse them of the crudest kind of 
deception with regard to economic condi- 
tions in America as we supposedly fight for 
liberty in Vietnam with bombs and 
we fight a war on poverty at home with only 
slogans, They stimulated corporate profits 
and record interest rates, while the minority 
ghettos live in desperate hopelessness. 

We accuse the President and the majority 
of Congress of refusing to negotiate an end 
to the Vietnamese war, yet putting the sole 
blame for the failure of negotiations on the 
North Vietnamese. 

During 1965 the U.S, hid three different 
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offers made by the North Vietnamese and 
the NLF to begin negotiations. We bombed 
the North in Feb. 1965 while the Russian 
Premier was in Hanoi. Three separate times 
the Soviet Union put its prestige on the line 
to get North Vietnam to try negotiations 
again, yet each time the U.S. rejected the 
offers as not being “serious” and escalated its 
war efforts. 

Our own so-called “peace offensives” have 
taken place with great fanfare. Each time, 
however, we have acted to sabotage talks even 
as preparations were under way. Last Dec. 3 
Ambassador Lodge succeeded in arranging 
secret exploratory talks in Warsaw. Before 
the talks could be held, however, the U.S. 
bombing offensive was suddenly stepped up 
on Dec. 13 and 14 when we bombed Hanoi. 
There were four bombings of the North Viet- 
namese capital during this crucial period. 

Bombing the North cannot be defended as 
necessary to protect our soldiers in the South, 
for Secretary McNamara has testified before 
Senate committees that the bombing is in- 
effectual in stopping the supplies to the 
south and that these supplies are marginal 
and not crucial to the NLF. 

Again this spring President Johnson 
showed that he wasn't really interested in 
negotiations. U Thant publicly stated that 
talks could begin following the unconditional 
cessation of the bombing of the north. Presi- 
dent Johnson said all he was waiting for was 
a sign from the north that it was willing to 
negotiate. Immediately thereafter, North 
Vietnamese Foreign Minister Trinh stated 
“If the bombings cease completely, good and 
favorable conditions will be created for the 
talks.” In a letter delivered to Ho Chi Minh 
on Feb. 8, however, President Johnson re- 
fused to accept this sign he had asked for. 
He insisted on further conditions but did not 
even wait for a reply from Ho Chi Minh be- 
fore ordering an end to the Feb. 8-13 truce 
and the resumption of the bombing in North 
Vietnam. 

Finally, with heavy hearts, we accuse Pres- 
ident Johnson of lacking the courage to ad- 
mit he’s wrong (the courage John Kennedy 
had after the Bay of Pigs flasco) and call a 
halt to a disastrous activity, which Sec. Gen. 
U Thant says is beginning World War III, 

We urge immediate action on the follow- 


Stop bombing North Vietnam. 

Scale down military operations in South 
Vietnam—as urged by American military au- 
thorities as long ago as January, 1966, 

the National Liberation Front 
as possessing belligerent status and hence 
negotiating status. 

Immediate unconditional commitment to 
negotiate on the basis of the Accords of 1954. 


THREE SS ON THE SO- 
CALLED ELECTIONS IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM—COINCIDENCE 
OR MANAGED NEWS? 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, by 
some strange coincidence three columns 
appearing side by side in this morning’s 
Washington Post chose the forthcoming 
so-called free elections in South Viet- 
nam as their topic. 

By some strange coincidence each of 
the columnists chose to emphasize the 
same “facts” and to disregard other facts 
so clearly brought out on the Senate 
floor on Friday, August 11, 1967, in the 
colloquies of Senator Javrrs, Republican, 
of New York; Senator MANSFIELD, Dem- 
ocrat, of Montana, Senator CooPER, Re- 
publican, of Kentucky; Senator CLARK, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania; Senator 
Kennepy, Democrat, of New York; Sen- 
ator Pastore, Democrat, of Rhode Is- 
land; Senator Symincton, Democrat, of 
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Missouri; Senator Younc, Democrat, of 
Ohio; Senator McGovern, Democrat, of 
South Dakota; Senator FULBRIGHT, Dem- 
ocrat, of Arkansas; Senator CHURCH, 
Democrat, of Idaho, and myself. 

Each of the columnists picked up the 
words of Ellsworth Bunker, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to South Vietnam, that the South 
Vietnamese elections should not be 
judged “against a standard of perfection 
which does not prevail even in the 
United States and which cannot reason- 
ably be expected anywhere, particularly 
in a nation at war without democratic 
experience and tradition.” 

Each of the columnists sought to com- 
pare elections in the United States with 
those that are to be held in South Viet- 
nam in an attempt to show that US. 
elections are not perfect—therefore why 
should we expect the South Vietnamese 
elections to be perfect. 

Thus one columnist referred to the 
fact that the United States had elected 
generals as presidents in time of peace 
and that therefore, there was nothing 
wrong in South Vietnam electing a gen- 
eral as president. I would doubt that 
President Eisenhower would appreciate 
being placed in the same category as 
General Ky. 

Maybe George Washington would turn 
in his grave if he thought that com- 
parison applied to him. 

But none of the columnists bothered to 
bring out these facts— 

First. It is a crime, punishable, after 
summary military trial, by up to 5 
years’ imprisonment, to advocate peace 
or neutrality in South Vietnam; 

Second, even though General Ky is a 
candidate for election as vice president 
his government exercises the tightest 
kind of control over all means of mass 
communication in South Vietnam and of 
transportation in the countryside. 

Third, the constituent assembly was 
chosen by a handpicked electorate in 
which those who expressed opposition 
to the present South Vietnamese admin- 
istration of General Ky were barred from 
voting, even as they will be barred in 
the forthcoming elections to choose a 
President, Vice President, and Members 
of the Senate; 

Fourth, two highly respected individ- 
uals were barred from having their 
names appear on the ballot because they 
were antiadministration even though 
admittedly anti-Communist. 

Fifth, under threats from the head of 
General Ky’s secret police, the constitu- 
ent assembly was barred from demand- 
ing that Ky and Thieu resign if they 
wanted to run. 

These facts were not brought out by 
any one of the three columnists, although 
they are well known. 

Was it coincidence? 

Was it a similar coincidence that the 
three columnists chose to write about 
the same topic on the same day? 

I suspect Gen. George Washington, 
Andrew Jackson, and Zachary Taylor 
might turn in their graves at being placed 
in the same category with the man whose 
one hero is Adolf Hitler, namely General 
Ky. 

Or was this an example of news being 
closely managed? 
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Is it any wonder that General Ky can 
brazenly call upon the Congress of the 
United States to send a delegation to 
watch the carefully screened electorate 
being herded by General Ky’s police on 
September 3, 1967, to cast their ballots 
for carefully screened candidates, while 
their identity-ration cards are stamped 
so those who do not vote can be later 
identified. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
three columns from the Washington 
Post, of August 16, 1967—the column by 
Evans and Novak entitled “Debunking 
the Vote Fraud,” the column by Roscoe 
Drummond entitled “Viet Critics Ignore 
U.S. Faults,” and the column by William 
S. White entitled “Drive Aims at Biparti- 
san U.S. Policy! be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEBUNKING THE VOTE FRAUD 


The vital importance to the Johnson Ad- 
ministration of a reasonably clean election 
in Vietnam was underscored last weekend in 
a confidential cable from Ambassador Ells- 
worth Bunker. 

Deeply worried by the clamor in Congress 
over alleged irregularities in the campaign 
for President, Bunker methodically knocked 
down one charge after another that the 
military junta running South Vietnam has 
has systematically subverted the electoral 
process. 

But while rebutting most charges, Bunker 
(who also was chief U.S. pollwatcher at the 
successful 1966 presidential election in the 
Dominican Republic) had words of caution. 

Some critics, he told the President, expect 
a standard of conduct in the Vietnamese elec- 
tion that even an election in the United 
States could not meet. 

For example, he cited complaints that the 
military’s candidates for President and Vice 
President—Gen. Nguyen Van Thieu and Air 
Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky—should have re- 
signed their present positions in the govern- 
ment before the presidential campaign began. 
Not so, said Bunker, adding: 

“The President and the Vice President of 
the United States do not resign to run for 
reelection.” 

Bunker dealt with the most publicized 
charges of intimidation by the junta against 
the 10 civilian tickets running against Thieu 
and Ky. The charge: when these civilian 
candidates arrived by air for a scheduled 
campaign appearance in Quangtri city, in 
northern South Vietnam, their plane was 
arbitrarily deflected to the small town of 
Dongha. Finding no reception committee or 
transportation, they angrily left and accused 
the regime of deliberate sabotage. Said 
Bunker in his cable to the White House: 

“A strong crosswind (at Quangtri) con- 
vinced the pilot that a landing would be 
dangerous. He went to the nearest field (at 
Dongha) nine miles away. No one was pres- 
ent to meet the candidates. A convoy sent 
from Quangtri arrived 15 minutes after they 
had left.” 

According to Bunker, the sensational in- 
cident was a combination of bad weather 
and poor planning, “combined with impa- 
tience and suspicion on the part of the 
(civilian) candidates.” 

Although Bunker did not again refer to 
this “suspicion” of the civilian candidates, 
that aspect of the presidential race in Viet- 
nam is worrying the Johnson Administration 
perhaps more than anything else. 

They are worried less about proof of cam- 
paign discrimination and sabotage turning 
up before the Sept. 3 vote. What really con- 
cerns the White House is the that 
if the Thieu-Ky ticket wins, as everyone as- 
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sumes, defeated civilian candidates will then 
charge a vote steal and blacken the creden- 
tials of the new government. 

How dangerous this could become for the 
Johnson Administration was hinted at the 
U.S. Senate last Friday. Two Administration 
Democrats—Sen. Stuart Symington of Mis- 
souri and Sen. John Pastore of Rhode Is- 
land—indicated their continued support of 
the U.S. commitment in Vietnam would de- 
pend on whether the election was clean or 
fraudulent. 

Thus the Administration is now making 
an all-out effort to convince American poli- 
ticlans the election will be reasonably un- 
tainted. U.S. leaders have been pointing 
toward the election for more than a year as 
proof that South Vietnam is learning to gov- 
ern itself and has advanced far enough to 
trust the will of the people. 

If the defeated candidates in the Sept. 3 
election charge wholesale fraud and corrup- 
tion, the enormous political investment that 
the Johnson Administration has made in the 
election could be wiped out overnight. And 
that would further erode the waning support 
that Mr. Johnson now has for his Vietnam 
policy. 

Considering this backdrop, Bunker’s cable 
has deep significance. Nobody has a better 
reputation for integrity than senior diplomat 
Bunker to judge whether the Sept. 3 election 
is reasonably free and fair. Consequently, 
his strongly-worded message to the President 
was taken at the White House very seriously 
as evidence that the charges of corruption 
have been exaggerated. 

In Bunker's words, it is grossly unfair to 
judge the Vietnam election campaign 
“against a standard of perfection which does 
not prevail even in the United States and 
which cannot reasonably be expected any- 
where, particularly in a nation at war with- 
out democratic experience and traditions.” 


Viet Critics IGNORE U.S. FAULTS 


The Senate critics of the Vietnam war are 
throwing away balance and perspective in 
maligning the South Vietnamese election be- 
fore the voting. ; ` 

A year ago most of them were saying that 
Vietnam had so little experience and tradi- 
tion in democratic ways that it couldn't even 
elect a Constituent Assembly to draft a con- 
stitution and even if a constitution was 
written the generals would never accept it. 

They were all wrong—all the way. 

Now the U.S. critics are complaining, be- 
cause they see some signs that South Viet- 
nam is not likely to hold a perfect election, 
that there is fumbling in the campaign and 
maybe flaws and shortcomings in the voting 
procedures. 

Wouldn’t it be more fair, more wise, and 
more mature for the critics to measure the 
Vietnamese election not against some stand- 
ard of theoretical perfection but against the 
flaws and shortcomings of actual American 
political practices? 

When you look at it that way, you get 
quite a different picture. For example: 

Press coverage—Peter Braestrup of the New 
York Times reports from Saigon: “There have 
been few complaints of a ‘one-party press’ 
since the censorship was lifted.” But the 
woes of the one-party press constituted a 
central theme of Adlai Stevenson’s presiden- 
tial campaign in 1952 and his complaints had 
substance. 

Radio coverage—Vietnamese editors and 
even anti-Ky politicians frankly say that 
“balance has been maintained by the govern- 
ment-run media.” The minority party spokes- 
men in the United States—usually the Re- 
publicans—have complained scores of times 
that the networks treat them unfairly and 
give all the breaks to the President. In Paris 
last week was anyone given equal time on 
TV to reply to General de Gaulle? 

The ubiquitous Ky—A fair complaint is 
being made that Premier Ky is taking ad- 
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vantage of his position to put in “non-polit- 
ical” appearances at public gatherings where 
he can get the best political effect. But what 
happens in the United States? How many 
public works does a President dedicate in a 
campaign year? And in 1944 when FDR said 
he wouldn’t campaign because of the war, 
he always took plenty of reporters along 
when he took his “non-political, military in- 
spection trips.” 

The Quangtri incident—Some 9,000 miles 
from the scene, there are U.S. politicians 
who wring their hands on reading the news 
that the generals deliberately messed up the 
opening campaign of the civilian candidates 
and instantly began to talk about “fraud” 
and “farce.” Here is the corrective report of 
Times reporter R. W. Apple Jr. on the spot: 
“None of the outsiders present at Quangtri 
City, when the civilian candidates arrived to 
find no welcoming party, believes that the 
government conspired to embarrass or dis- 
credit the civilians.” 

It is true that the competing South Viet- 
namese candidates are accusing each other 
of many things, but does that make the 
accusations true or justify smearing the 
elections? Haven't the Senate critics ever 
heard of “campaign oratory” in US. elec- 
tions which is not to be taken at face value? 

Some Americans seem to be horrified that 
the Vietnamese people may elect a general 
as president of Vietnam while the nation is 
at war. But haven’t the American people 
quite a few times elected a general as Presi- 
dent of the United States even in time of 
peace? 

Fair elections, yes; perfect elections, un- 
reasonable. Let’s just ask that they be fairer 
than we sometimes hold in the United 
States—whether in Chicago or Texas, Missis- 
sippi or Alabama. 


DRIVE Arms AT BIPARTISAN U.S. PoLicy 


The supreme effort to force the United 
States out of Vietnam has now been opened 
by the outright peacenik and the yes-but 
blocs in the Senate. 

The counter-offensive has been signalled, 
not by coincidence, at a moment when Presi- 
dent Johnson is falling in the popularity 


The underlying assumption clearly is that 
now that the President is in trouble at home 
this is the time to destroy the bipartisan 
policy of determined military resistance to 
the Communist invasion of South Vietnam. 

The J. William Fulbrights, the Robert 
Kennedys and other Democrats of the New 
Isolationism, joined here and there by such 
Republican ex-hawks as Jacob Javits of New 
York, are basing their new strategy on the in- 
evitable internal difficulties of South Viet- 
nam itself. 

They are using the argument that if the 
forthcoming national elections in South Viet- 
nam are to be corrupt there will be no regime 
worth this country's continued efforts to de- 
fend. They are proceeding from this proposi- 
tion to a conclusion that these elections, 
though not yet held, must necessarily be cor- 
rupt and thus that the United States will 
have to withdraw under one sort of alibi or 
another. 

Never before in so somber an issue have 
so few prejudged the vital efforts of so many. 
The New Isolationists have already pre- 
determined the case and not all the factual 
information patiently supplied by Americans 
on the ground in South Vietnam, including 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, makes the 
slightest difference. 

Bunker has reported over and over that 
charges by the civilian candidates that the 
present heads of South Vietnam, Gens. 
Thieu and Ky, are loading the electoral dice 
have no foundation. 

Our more loudly suspicious Senators are 
in actuality demanding of South Vietnam a 
perfectionism in “clean” elections that has 
never been found in the United States itself. 
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The realities as stated by Ambassador 
Bunker, an honorable Republican in his 
70s who has no political ambition and no 
conceivable motive to mislead his own Gov- 
ernment are these: 

There is freedom of expression in the 
South Vietnamese press. All presidential 
candidates, including, of course, the civil- 
ians, are being given money for their cam- 
paigns by the present supposedly evil mili- 
tary government and are being furnished 
transportation by that government, along 
with free time on radio and television. 

The complaints of “unfairness” from 
among the civilian candidates amount to the 
perfectly normal campaign outcry of any 
outs against any ins. Indeed, the real and 
central complaint is that the incumbents 
have the inherent advantage of already 
holding office—an advantage of which the 
Kennedys, the Fulbrights, the Javitses and 
so on are happy to avail themselves in this 
country at election time. 

These are the facts. But the New Isola- 
tionists have long since abandoned any 
notion that facts are to be respected unless 
they support their own tireless campaign to 
repudiate the pledges of three American 
Presidents to the people of South Vietnam. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1448) for 
the relief of Roy A. Parker, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 2757. An act for the relief of Comdr. 
Albert G. Berry, Jr.; 

H.R. 3497. An act for the relief of Ramiro 
Velasquez Huerta; 

H.R. 5216. An act for the relief of Roberto 
Martin Del Campo; and 

H.R. 6189. An act for the relief of Fred W. 
Kolb, Jr. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 1111) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the San 
Felipe division, Central Valley project, 
California, and for other purposes, and 
it was signed by the Vice President. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


H.R. 2757. An act for the relief of Comdr, 
Albert G. Berry, Jr.; 

H.R. 3497. An act for the relief of Ramiro 
Velasquez Huerta; 

H.R. 5216. An act for the relief of Roberto 
Martin Del Campo; and 

H.R. 6189. An act for the relief of Fred W. 
Kolb, Jr. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1872) to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, a funda- 
mental challenge faces the United States 
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today. Like it or not, we are in the midst 
of a technological revolution for which 
we must claim significant responsibility. 
Those nations with resources, raw ma- 
terials, and human skills have benefited 
greatly from the sweeping surge of de- 
velopment which has characterized this 
century. The nations which lack one or 
two or all three of these attributes have 
not been so fortunate: they have seen 
other nations forge far ahead while they 
have marked time or even lost ground, 
the victim of factors not always under 
their own control. 

On the whole, the tides of change in 
the 20th century have been tempestuous 
and destructive. We need only recall the 
most recent examples—the Congo, Cuba, 
Vietnam, the Middle East—conflicts 
shaped by the all too apparent disparity 
between hunger and national pride on 
the one hand, and achievement on the 
other. We can either accept, as inevi- 
table, that the tides of change will be vio- 
lent, or we can seek to shape these 
changes to our benefit and to the benefit 
of the world. 

Mr. President, as I studied the report 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, I 
was impressed with the care and exact- 
ness with which its members approached 
their responsibilities. All facets of the 
foreign aid program were examined in 
detail. Evidence was taken in extensive 
hearings, and the committee members 
devoted many hours to debating the ap- 
propriations requested and the policies 
underlying them. The bill as reported re- 
flects the best thinking of the distin- 
guished members of the committee, and 
I commend them for their efforts. 

One theme is struck again and again 
in the committee report. The argument 
is made that there is an overall retrench- 
ment in the Federal budget so that we 
can honor our commitment in Vietnam. 
Therefore, it is concluded that foreign 
aid should be cut as well. Ordinarily I 
would not question this reasoning. We 
are certainly faced with a question of 
priorities, and those Americans who daily 
risk their lives in combat in a foreign 
land deserve no less than our full support. 
But by wise planning and prudent spend- 
ing today we can prevent the outbreak 
of more Vietnams tomorrow. It would be 
shortsighted of us not to underwrite such 
programs. 

The war in Vietnam is more than the 
product of Communist aggression. The 
conflict arises out of poverty, despair, 
and the desire for independence of an 
Asian people. It is a struggle which has 
erupted, at least in part, because a sig- 
nificant portion of the people of South 
Vietnam has consistently been denied 
those opportunities and basic human 
satisfactions to which men of all nations 
should be entitled. 

We ought to learn from our experience 
in Vietnam. We ought, in the conduct of 
our foreign policy, to take each and every 
step which needs to be taken to help 
prevent similar occurrences in other 
countries. It is easy to respond to antici- 
pated crises by intensifying our military 
assistance to friendly governments. But 
legitimate government—effective govern- 
ment—stable government—is based upon 
the consent of the governed. A govern- 
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ment whose only base of power and sup- 
port is foreign arms or a foreign army 
will not long endure. 

We can encourage our allies to increase 
their economic assistance, but their re- 
sources are far more limited than are 
those of the United States. 

We can leave development assistance 
to the Communist nations, who are our 
most serious competitors for the support 
of the underdeveloped nations. But we 
abdicate our responsibility to help the 
underdeveloped nations at our peril. 
What we do not do in 1967 in the foreign 
aid field may have fearful consequences 
in the next year or decade. 

Mr. President, I believe that the eco- 
nomic assistance aspect of the overall 
foreign aid program we are debating is 
sound. It should be continued. It should 
even be expanded. Only by increasing 
our aid, in the form in which it is most 
valuable to the recipient and to us, can 
we hope for political and social stability 
and economic viability in many of the 
nations which we are assisting. 

Foreign aid is not philanthropy. It is 
given for a variety of purposes: to relieve 
human suffering, to help other nations 
maintain the independence and security 
we so cherish, to assist in the develop- 
ment of hitherto untapped economic re- 
sources and to provide jobs and improve 
living conditions for the underprivileged 
millions of the world. 

Behind much of the responsible criti- 
cism of U.S. foreign aid programs has 
been the basic concern that our eco- 
nomic assistance, as it has been admin- 
istered, is not well adapted to secure 
these great objectives. I would agree 
that there have been some defects and 
some failures in the past. There may 
very well be frustrations in the future. 

But many of these programs have been 
effective; many have literally trans- 
formed both land and living conditions. 
This is not the time to curtail or cripple 
these programs. Let me be specific. We 
are debating a program which has a 
proven record of success. It has worked; 
the investment guarantee program has 
proved itself. 

In the last few years, the foreign aid 
program of the United States has very 
properly concentrated upon economic 
development in the recipient nations; we 
have placed increasing emphasis on 
strengthening the private sector of the 
economies of these countries. To foster 
this activity in the developing nations, 
AID has recently undertaken a number 
of promotional programs. Feasibility 
studies have been conducted in Brazil, 
Korea, Thailand, and Turkey to deter- 
mine the investment climate in those 
lands, and to publicize the opportunities 
for private initiative. 

Several persuasive examples of the im- 
pact of our assistance in private industry 
were cited by AID Administrator William 
Gaud in the course of his testimony be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee. 

One example which particularly im- 
pressed me was the list of benefits which 
have been derived, both by this Nation 
and by the recipient country, as a result 
of private investment in the Mangla Dam 
project in Pakistan. The project, which 
will cost approximately $354,000,000, 
could not have been undertaken with- 
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out an AID investment guarantee. It is 
important to remember that fact. So 
far, the American company which in- 
vested in this project has paid over 
$1,400,000 in premiums to the Federal 
Government, without once making a 
claim under the guarantee contract. 
The project employs more than 900 
Americans. 

The company has purchased over 
$125,000,000 worth of equipment and 
supplies in the United States. Over 14,- 
000 Pakistanis have been employed, 
housed, and given medical attention and 
education as a result of the project. The 
last statistic is perhaps the most im- 
pressive. At one time or another, over 
100,000 Pakistanis have been trained by 
American technicians and administra- 
tive staff. The benefits which have ac- 
crued to Pakistan are enormous. And 
most important of all, they are long-term 
benefits, for the skills acquired by those 
100,000 people, the wages which they 
have contributed to the economy, and 
unquestionably the project itself, will 
have a lasting impact upon the economic 
and social life of the region. 

This kind of assistance is, in the long 
run, far more effective than rifles or 
bombs. When we give this assistance we 
are concentrating upon the things which 
we do best. In Pakistan, as this example 
shows, we have utilized the best in Amer- 
ican skill, technology, and private initi- 
ative. We have trained the people of a 
developing nation in the skills which 
are essential to an independent economy. 
But this type of program will only 
be encouraged and expanded if the in- 
vestment guarantee program is per- 
mitted to function to its maximum 
potential. 

The Foreign Relations Committee 
has, I most respectfully suggest, by sub- 
stituting a 50-percent extended risk 
guarantee for the requested continuation 
of a 75-percent guarantee, put this entire 
program in jeopardy. AID Administra- 
tor Gaud has stated flatly that this pro- 
gram cannot operate on a 50-percent 
guarantee basis. No bank will extend a 
loan for more than 3 to 5 years without 
a guarantee, and no private corporation 
or institution will be satisfied with less 
than a full guarantee on its portion of an 
extended long-term loan. Thus, a pro- 
gram which has in the past year brought 
investments of over $300 million to de- 
veloping nations, at a risk to the Gov- 
ernment of only $60 million, extended in 
coverage guarantees, is in danger of being 
crushed just when it is beginning to re- 
ceive widespread attention within the 
business community. 

In the past year, AID has created an 
Office of Private Resources responsible 
for the encouragement, support, stimu- 
lation, and coordination of the already 
widespread activities of the U.S. private 
sector in the economies of developing na- 
tions. Within this office, there has also 
been established a Private Investment 
Center specifically designed to meet the 
needs of potential US. investors in 
underdeveloped countries. The Agency 
is thus placing increasing emphasis upon 
opportunities for national self-help and 
the role which American business can 
play in this endeavor. Given the enor- 
mous potential of markets in the de- 
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veloping countries, and the tremendous 
contribution in terms of capital, tech- 
nology, and skills which can be made by 
private industry, it is evident that AID 
should be encouraged to continue to in- 
tensify its efforts in this direction. 

Mr. President, the investment guaran- 
tee program has, to date, cost the Gov- 
ernment only $2 million in claims as a 
result of losses incurred by American 
industry. In return for a very small out- 
lay, more than $300 million has been in- 
vested in foreign nations, investments 
which will result in many millions of 
dollars in benefits both to the United 
States and to the recipient nations. 

A vote for the pending amendment is 
a vote to keep a sound, economical, pro- 
gressive program in operation. I hope 
that Senators will give a ringing vote 
of endorsement to a job well done—a job 
which needs to be continued. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I endorse 
the comments of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Massachusetts on the de- 
sirability of restoring the administra- 
tion recommendation with respect to the 
guarantee fund. 

I shall support the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
intended to achieve that result. 

I supported the guarantee program 
in committee and regret that I was over- 
ruled. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the dis- 
cussion of these amendments is entirely 
warranted. 

The amendments are critically impor- 
tant to the only real turn away from 
the classic concept of foreign aid, of 
which there is the possibility before us. 

I emphasize that the Senate will be 
called upon to consider four amend- 
ments. This is the first of the four 
amendments. 

I should like to explain how these 
amendments affect the whole scheme of 
guarantees on private investment. Be- 
fore I do that, I wish to say a word about 
private investment in the developing 
countries. And that is what we are talk- 
ing about, because private investments in 
the developed countries are now con- 
ducted pretty much on a commercial 
basis and do not really figure in the 
problem. 

We started out 19 or 20 years ago with 
the Marshall plan, which was essentially 
a good program. As a result of the Mar- 
shall plan, we saw the possibility of 
buttressing the program of the United 
States with private investment. 

We realized that marshaling foreign 
aid on the scale that we did in the Mar- 
shall plan was unlikely as a practical 
course for our Nation to follow. 

In respect of the Marshall plan, we 
appropriated some $12 billion. We actu- 
ally authorized—and I think my memory 
is correct on this figure—some $17 bil- 
lion over a 4-year period. 

That is a large sum of money, but the 
genius of the Marshall plan was that we 
massed these resources at one point— 
Europe. We knew, however, that we could 
not do that again. Also, the time element 
in respect of developing areas—Africa 
and Asia and Latin America—was some- 
what against us. 

We knew that it would probably not 
be possible for us to help those countries 
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attain the position they ought to have 
in relation to the developed world within 
the time we had given ourselves in Eu- 
rope. 

I was then on the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
and considerable thought went into the 
proposition at that time. We knew that 
we must find some other way to use the 
resources of the private enterprise sys- 
tem for the purpose of buttressing what 
we could do in developing areas. 

Our work at that time resulted in the 
first specific risk guarantee program. It 
will be noted that one of my amendments 
relates to that program. The program 
still persists to this day. Indeed, this pro- 
gram has been an extraordinary program 
in terms of the multibillion-dollar effort 
which has gone into it from its inception. 
Today on the books there is a guarantee 
authority of $7 billion with presently out- 
standing specific risk insurance of $3.8 
billion, 

These are very large sums, especially 
when we consider them in terms of the 
leverage these sums generate in eco- 
nomic activity, because the investment 
which they guarantee is very much larg- 
er than the sum of the insurance that 
is involved. 

Mr. President, as this guarantee idea 
developed, two things became very clear. 
The first was that it was very desirable. 
The second was that it needed to be re- 
formed, revised, and reshaped in order 
to meet the situation which business 
presented and to induce to the maximum 
possible investment growth. 

The fundamental thing that justifies 
and, indeed, commends this type of ac- 
tivity to us is first, of course, the effort 
to accelerate the development of the de- 
veloping areas which are deeply trou- 
bled by the fact that the gap between 
those areas and the developed areas of 
the world is increasing rather than di- 
minishing. 

This fact is of very serious concern to 
developed nations of the world, such as 
the United States. 

It has been little noted that the ex- 
ports from the United States are very 
heavy when related to the investments 
abroad. By now the overwhelming part 
of the procurement which is involved in 
these investments is carried on in the 
United States. 

In respect to the extended risk guar- 
antee, that amounts to 100 percent of 
procurement. In respect to the specific 
risk guarantee, it is the bulk of the pro- 
curement. 

The third aspect of private investment 
which is critically important is its social 
aspect. It tends to develop in middle 
class ownership and management in the 
developing countries. And they need this 
assistance most urgently. 

The problem in countries of marginal 
economy is that they do not build up a 
sufficient pool of savings to develop the 
appropriate capital investment. Hence, 
there is the need for outside investment 
with the accompanying social effect of 
building up an entrepreneur middle class. 

Mr. President, this is a channel which 
serves to build up to a great extent the 
technical and professional skills in the 
developing areas. There are no operatives 
in the field of technical and professional 
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skills that are better or superior in ca- 
pacity to those who operate in the pri- 
vate enterprise field. 

Mr. President, for all of those reasons 
our country has made the encouragement 
of overseas private investment in the de- 
veloping areas a very important element 
of its policy. 

Indeed, it will be noted that our special 
concern for this was even manifested in 
respect of the interest equalization tax, 
where we expressly exempted the invest- 
ments in developing countries of the 
world. Our stake in this as a government 
and as a nation is very great. It repre- 
sents a very important element of order 
and stability in important parts of the 
world. 

We are all too often inclined to observe 
the parts of the world which are in 
flames, in a very revolutionary time, and 
not to observe enough of the parts of the 
world which are going ahead, doing their 
business, and trying to develop and build 
up. Though we have problems in Nigeria 
and in the Congo, in Africa, 20 other 
countries in Africa are trying to de- 
velop a national existence, a national 
destiny, a national realization, in which 
private investment which can come from 
the United States, and which they can 
encourage from elsewhere in the world, 
is indispensible. You have the whole 
complex of countries in Latin America 
which, notwithstanding a certain num- 
ber of military coups, have shown an 
extraordinary resistance to the Castroite 
revolutionary idea, and have shown an 
extraordinary ability to plow ahead with 
their business and in many cases to 
make signal progress, 

Perhaps the most exciting example of 
progress in Latin America is that of 
Mexico, which many of us believe has 
already crossed the threshold into the 
developed countries rather than the de- 
veloping countries, and where invest- 
ment generated within and outside the 
country and the climate for investment 
generated within and outside the coun- 
try have been of extraordinary benefit to 
that country and to the United States, 
with Mexico right on its borders. 

In short, the encouragement of private 
investment abroad as an element of the 
totality of the foreign aid effort by the 
United States, public and private, has 
been an extraordinary and gifted addi- 
tion to the policy of our Nation. Indeed, 
we feel very strongly as a nation—and 
I believe the amount of support that has 
been engendered for the amendments I 
am sponsoring indicates that we feel 
very strongly as a nation—that we have 
not begun to realize the amount of the 
variety, the skill, and the effectiveness 
of foreign private investment in terms 
of its usefulness to the total policy of our 
Nation. 

Yet, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has seen fit to curtail rather 
than to expand those opportunities. I 
shall deal in a little while with the rea- 
sons the committee has assigned for do- 
ing this, and then I shall test those rea- 
sons in the light of reality—because I be- 
lieve they are unreal—and in the light 
of the experience which has been had 
with these techniques for encouraging 
private enterprise investment in the de- 
veloping countries to date. 
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Mr. President, the efforts which have 
been made along this line resulted in the 
establishment of an advisory committee 
on private enterprise in foreign aid, 
consisting of a distinguished group of 
men from all shades and classes of the 
public, from the management side, the 
banking side, the labor side, the world of 
education, and public interest generally, 
pursuant to an amendment to the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1963 which I in- 
troduced and cosponsored with Senator 
GRUENING, then Senator HUMPHREY, and 
Senator Morse. 

The committee, which was chaired by 
Arthur K. Watson, president of the In- 
ternational Business Machines World 
Trade Corp., one of our great companies, 
made an extraordinary report which 
charted for the United States, in a series 
of over 30 recommendations, the pol- 
icies and the measures which should be 
invoked in order to materially develop 
foreign private investment of the type I 
have described. In my proposed amend- 
ments I am attempting to deal with vari- 
ous phases of the law which I believe 
were unwisely changed by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and I am 
trying to bring the entire concept more 
and more within the purview of that 
outstanding report. 

Certainly, Mr. President, we should not 
retrograde and slip back and do even less 
than we have been doing, considering 
the realization of success in many phases 
of our effort. By no means am I saying 
that the private investment idea has done 
all that we wish it would do. It would 
have to be doubled and tripled in order 
to accomplish that. But it is more and 
more doing it; and the advantages to 
our country are so great and the need 
in the developing areas, which are so 
heavily keyed to the peace of the world. 
is so great that we should not be dis- 
couraging it, as the committee action 
does. We should be encouraging the for- 
ward movement in this regard, as the 
amendments which I propose encourage 
it, rather than the other way. 

I wish to emphasize again, because I 
believe it is important to emphasize, that 
in the amendments which I propose, I 
am taking the administration position. 
The administration sought this method 
of expanding the effect of foreign aid 
without expanding the appropriations, 
and that is something we wish to en- 
courage, not discourage. Yet, the com- 
mittee has gone precisely the other way, 
which I believe—with all respect—is 
contrary to the view of the Senate, which 
I believe desires to encourage this way of 
expanding the effectiveness of foreign 
aid, instead of dampening it and making 
foreign aid more and more dependent 
upon public authorizations and appropri- 
ations. That is the fundamental basis of 
my position, and it coincides with the 
administration’s position. 

Also, consideration of this matter in 
the other body, to the extent that it has 
been considered, has resulted in recom- 
mendations by the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs exactly to the same effect 
as the amendments I propose. 

Some $50 billion has been invested by 
citizens of the United States, nationals 
of the United States, throughout the 
world, of which only about $15 billion is 
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in the developing areas, and only half of 
that $15 billion is in enterprises other 
than extractive enterprises—that is, in 
oil and minerals, the classic raw mate- 
rials supply aspect of developing areas. 
I give these figures only by way of il- 
lustrating the enormous distance it is 
possible to go in a productive and intel- 
ligent program of foreign investment. 

I have mentioned already one of the 


ports over imports every year, and yet 
we are still troubled with an imbalance 


our outlay is contributed to very heavily 
by military commitments; foreign aid 
commitments to some extent—though 
they have been much minimized in re- 
cent years due to the fact that most pro- 
curement takes place in the United 
States; travel, which represents ap- 

a $2 billion gap between 
what we take in and what we pay out; 
the support of dependents of US. per- 
sonnel throughout the world, and similar 
matters. 

The enormous effort, therefore, must 
be to increase our income, not to decrease 
it; and one of the major factors of our 
income, aside from the balance we 
have—that is, the favorable balance in 
respect of our exports—is interest and 
dividend payments from foreign invest- 
ments. 


Mr. President, these payments are 
about the same as the amount of the 
foreign investment we make every year. 
The amount is running about $5 billion 
a year. It would be greatly to our inter- 
est in financial terms, our economic 
health and the economic health of the 
world, if they could be materially in- 
creased. The only way they can be in- 
creased is through intelligent invest- 
ment abroad. That approach comes 
back to the fundamental concept of the 
program we are going forward with quite 
successfully unless it is stopped in its 
tracks by the action of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, which I am trying 
to change. 

We have every inducement to con- 
tinue along the line which at last seems 
to be showing a prospect of success in- 
stead of dampening it down and stopping 
it up with measures such as those from 
the committee. 

Mr. President, I shall go over the par- 
ticular items which are tied in to these 
amendments, starting with the amend- 
ment which is the pending business. 

There are two types of guarantees 
which are possible under the law. One 
type is the so-called specific risk guar- 
antee. That relates to a guarantee 
against war, expropriation, inconverti- 
bility of a currency which may be in- 
volved, and domestic insurrection or civil 
disorder. The ceiling for those guaran- 
tees is $7 billion. It is interesting to note, 
with respect to the size of what is going 
on, that coverage outstanding on June 
30, 1967, on those guarantees, was $3.7 
billion, leaving remaining authority of 
$3.3 billion. 

We have a certified expectation from 
AID that in the next fiscal year, fiscal 
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year 1968, they will place another $2.5 
billion in specific risk guarantees. This is 
based on the applications they have in 
hand and is the very latest up-to-date 
information, as contained in the letter 
addressed to me as recently as yesterday 
by the Administrator of the program, 
Mr. Gaud. 

I might point out the specific risk 
guarantee is a guarantee which may be 
used in association with the other type 
of guarantee to which I have referred, 
the extended risk guarantee. The ex- 
tended risk guarantee relates to all risks 
other than commercially insurable risks. 
Commercially insurable risks would in- 
clude fire, theft, pilferage, and similar 
disaster risks, while extended risk guar- 
antee relates to all types of risks except 
commercially insurable risks, which I 
described, which are not due to fraud or 
misconduct of the investor. 

Therefore, every contingency, includ- 
ing a failure of business, is covered pro- 
vided it does not have to do with fraud 
or misconduct of the investor himself. 
This extended risk guarantee was placed 
on the books in 1961. We are now in 1967. 
It took from 1961 through calendar 1965 
under that extended risk guarantee, 
which sounded very promising when we 
did it, to actually issue $14 million worth 
of guarantees and use the guarantee au- 
thority to that extent. 

Mr. President, that is a very small use 
of that authority up to that time, but I 
point out that once we made a basic 
change in the arrangements by which 
this authority could be used, the use of 
it went up phenomenally. 

I shall describe the change, but I first 
want to acquaint the Senate with the 
fact that in the last 14 months, in little 
over a year, the utilization of this type 
guarantee went from the $14 million 
of the preceding 4 years, to $60 million in 
1 year; $60 million in 1 year, with a cer- 
tified expectation by AID, based on ap- 
plications in hand, that next year, fiscal 
year 1968, there will be more than a 
doubling of the utilization of that type 
guarantee to $125 million. 

The change in procedure which took 
place was based upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Watson Committee, which I 
described a moment ago, and that is the 
Advisory Committee on Private Enter- 
prise and Foreign Aid, appointed pur- 
suant to a provision of the foreign aid 
law passed by Congress in 1963. 

The change was to allow people, other 
than the primary investor, to participate 
in the guarantees of different kinds in 
one investment. In other words, it was 
possible for a group to get together and 
for one element of that group to put up 
the equity money, that for which there 
was no guarantee or specific risk guaran- 
tee; that is, for calamities or civil dis- 
order. Then, it was possible for another 
group to put up part of the investment 
and to be covered by extended risk 
guarantee; that is, of all except insur- 
able risks or those attributable to fraud 
or misconduct. Then, there could be a 
third group, with no guarantee at all, 
or with a different form extended risk 
guarantee, to wit, a guarantee of equity 
capital, which only guaranteed 50 per- 
cent of it. As soon as that change was 
put into effect the use of these guaran- 
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tees skyrocketed, and with it the tre- 
mendous use of a program to stimulate 
overseas investment. 

Therefore, in the 14 months from the 
end of 1965, in which that program 
really began to be used, the extended risk 
guarantee program resulted in about $250 
million or more of investment directly 
attributable to the more intelligent use 
of that guarantee. The reason for its 
success at that point was that it be- 
came possible for different types of 
banking institutions to participate in 
these respective investments in a man- 
ner congenial to their attributions and 
responsibilities. For example, commer- 
cial banks could finance part of a long- 
term investment and get a guarantee of 
specific risk rather than extended risk 
in the early time of the investment’s life 
when it was possible intelligently to fore- 
cast the risks which were being run and, 
therefore, a prudent lender would be 
willing to accept specific guarantees, 
that is, acts of God beyond the control of 
the parties. 

The commercial banks went into that 
business. The remainder of it, that is the 
longer term aspect of the investment, 
was taken on by insurance companies, 
pension funds, and other investors of a 
long-term character whose investment 
was made less hazardous or not hazard- 
ous at all by the fact that they could 
get extended risk guarantee for the 
longer period, which it was more difficult 
to foretell. 

It was this combination of techniques 
which has been recommended by the 
Watson Committee which brought about 
tremendous utilization of this type in- 
vestment. That is what brings us to the 
present amendment because the com- 
mittee is proposing to drastically and 
basically change the statutory plan 
which has made possible this totally new 
unprecedented and very desirable use of 
the extended risk guarantee. Up to now, 
in the law, it was possible to use the ex- 
tended risk guarantee in order to guar- 
antee 75 percent on an investment. The 
other 25 percent could be guaranteed for 
a specific risk, as I have described. They 
now propose to cut that 75 percent for 
investments, which are represented by 
our own, down to 50 percent. That makes 
all the difference between use and non- 
use. 
We have two bases of evidence. One is 
organic, and that is in the business as- 
pects of it, and the other is the testimony 
of those who engage in this kind of lend- 
ing. 

As to the organic, I have described the 
new technique which is being employed 
for pension funds, insurance companies, 
and other long-term investors into the 
use of extended risk guarantees. If we cut 
it from 75 percent, we cut down the num- 
ber of years of long-term loans which 
could be subjected to the extended risk 
guarantee, because the percentage of the 
loan sold in later years becomes dimin- 
ished by the reduction of the size of the 
guarantee. We project ahead longer than 
long-term institutional investors will 
take a chance for, without the extended 
risk guarantee. On the other hand, it is 
longer than commercial banks can lend 
for, or can look forward to in terms of 
credit worthiness. It is that gap which is 
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created. In a 15-year loan, let us say, 
there is a gap of 3 to 6 years, it is that 
gap which will take the insurance com- 
panies and the pension funds out of this 
business and then, eliminate for all prac- 
tical purposes, as was eliminated in the 
years 1961 through 1965, inclusive, the 
use of the extended risk guarantee. 

These are the economics of the situa- 
tion. It is for that reason that the banks, 
insurance companies, and the great fi- 
nancial institutions of this country— 
which alone are capable of engaging in 
lending upon this scale and for this 
length of time—have come to us and said, 
“Sure, you can do it, but if you do it, we 
are out of this business. You have de- 
stroyed a very effective scheme grounded 
on the guarantee plan which has resulted 
in a very considerable increase in over- 
seas private investments, with all the 
resultant benefits to the policy of the 
United States, to its exports, and to its 
general mission in the world.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe that 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
York contains a great deal of merit. 

It has always been my theory that in 
the area of foreign aid we should not 
make any grants to anyone if a loan will 
do the job, that we should not have a 
soft loan if we can get a hard loan under 
other circumstances, and that we should 
not have the Federal Government put- 
ting any of its money into something if 
private enterprise can be persuaded to 
do the job. 

The kind of thing the Senator from 
New York is talking about, as I under- 
stand it, is a case for private enterprise 
to do the kind of thing that we would 
like to encourage. So far, the record does 
not indicate it has cost us anything. As 
I understand it, we are about $44 million 
ahead. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is exactly 
right. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Its features 
have actually paid more to the Govern- 
ment than it has cost us. Thus, we are 
about $44 million ahead and are achiev- 
ing the kind of objective we hope to do 
with the foreign aid program in actually 
making money at it. Even if it cost us a 
substantial amount, or we lost money 
on some of the guarantees, it would still 
be preferable to some of the alternatives, 
such as the Government being required 
to make the entire loan, or having these 
people come to us saying that they re- 
quire a grant for the purpose. 

Thus, it seems to me the worst thing 
that could happen would be for the gov- 
ernments, particularly in less developed 
nations, to fail of their purpose in pro- 
viding a better life and hope for ad- 
vancement and opportunity for their 
people because money could not be made 
available from any source whatever—pri- 
vate enterprise, Government, or any 
other way— to help their people go for- 
ward and make progress. 

Thus, I am happy to support the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. I think it has a great 
deal of merit. 

In years gone by, I have sought to 
try to see that money would be available 
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for someone to invest his own money and 
do something to help both himself, with 
the profit motive in mind and the people 
involved, as a substitute for the grant 
program, or as a substitute for nothing 
ao for the benefit of the people 
at all. 

It was certainly my position that these 
people could go forward and do some- 
thing worthwhile without the Govern- 
ment’s having to put its money into it. 

That is what the Senator is fighting 
for. He wants this simply to continue as a 
guarantee program which has worked 
well to justify adequate funds for it to 
go forward. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly right. It is 
encouraging to me to have such dis- 
tinguished support from the deputy ma- 
jority leader. He has described my ob- 
jective exactly and has stated the very 
important point that this technique does 
not result in a budgetary impact. On the 
contrary, it would result in a budgetary 
plus. We make money on the guarantees. 

If my colleague will bear with me, he 
prompts another comment, the thought 
in my mind as to the nature of the busi- 
ness judgment which goes into the mak- 
ing of investments. 

I think it is most interesting that in all 
the years in which we have had the 
specific risk guarantee as our policy, our 
actuarial experience has been absolutely 
extraordinary. The amount of losses has 
been infinitestimal. We have made over 
$400 million on the program. As a mat- 
ter of fact, right here in the bill, the com- 
mittee recognizes that, and have them- 
selves said that inasmuch as we make 
$10 million a year and the cost is $1 mil- 
lion to administer the program, why not 
have the cost of administering the pro- 
gram come out of the money we make? 
They themselves recognize that here is, at 
long last, a scheme in which we do what 
we get to do without a budgetary impact. 

I come back to the basic proposition 
of investment judgment. Although we 
might think superficially that we have 
got a U.S. guarantee and companies 
might be a little reckless about where 
they put their money because the Gov- 
ernment is guaranteeing it, so why worry, 
it works out in reverse, because, appar- 
ently, the whole concept of business 
judgment is based upon the idea that we 
will not go into it without a guarantee 
but, at the same time, we will not hazard 
our judgment that we will have to use 
the guarantee, because the worst thing 
in the world would be for a business ad- 
ministrator to find himself reduced to 
the point that he had to resort to the 
guarantee to get back the investment 
which he made. Hence, we couple the 
inducement to go into the deal with an 
eye toward the business judgment of a 
kind we really cannot get in Government. 
It would be really impossible to expect 
it, because so many of these gifted and 
experienced people in a specific line pos- 
sess the kind of talent we cannot hire 
in the U.S. Government. 

I would much rather have them lend- 
ing my money than an administrator in 
a Government department who had the 
best will in the world, because they rep- 
resent the top flight people that our so- 
ciety produces. This is the real essence 
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of the argument where we have a gov- 
ernmental technique which carried the 
best brains, the best technical skill, the 
most expertise, but cannot have the op- 
portunity to make investments and do 
it in other countries to the betterment 
of the country therein. Instead of en- 
couraging them, what we have done, if 
we take the bill as it is, is to dampen it 
down. 

I am grateful to the Senator from 
Louisiana for his comments. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As the Senator 
from New York points out in this area, 
we do get the best possible judgment that 
this Nation can offer. That is for private 
enterprise to say whether this is an 
economically feasible program and 
whether it would appear to be something 
that in the eyes of good, solid, business 
administrators would pay for itself, and 
would make money, if they are willing 
to go into it, as the Senator has so well 
indicated. They are not going into it to 
take this money out. They are going into 
it because they think they can get money 
into it. That is what we ought to encour- 
age them to do. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly right. It 
is conducive to our national objective, 
and it is conducive to national frugality. 
I certainly hope very much the Senate 
will agree with the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from New York. 
We have been trying for years to get 
more private capital and private invest- 
ments into our foreign aid programs. It 
seems to me here is an opportunity in 
which we can further expand the use of 
private capital and private investment, 
rather than take Government money. 

Here is a program that was started in 
1948, and, as of June 30, 1967, $3.1 bil- 
lion was under loans. Over $1 billion was 
insured last year. As I understand it, 
there are applications on the books for 
$5 billion additional. 

As mentioned by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], here is a program 
that has not only paid its way, but it has 
made money for the Federal Govern- 
ment. The total amount paid out for in- 
surance has been less than $1 million. 
That is all we have paid out for damages 
or claims. But during the same period 
the fee income from the guarantee pro- 
gram has amounted to $43.9 million. Fees 
collected during fiscal 1967 amounted to 
nearly $10 million. 

I hope not only that the program will 
be continued, but I think it would be 
most unfortunate if it were limited to the 
50 percent guarantee. Therefore, I hope 
the 75 percent guarantee proposal of the 
Senator from New York will be voted for 
this afternoon. _ 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is said of 
everyone that we all have 20-20 vision. 
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when we use our hindsight, but it is dif- 
ficult to have that kind of vision when 
we look ahead. I think of how wise it 
might have been if we had used this 
guarantee program when we started the 
Marshall plan, instead of giving away 
$17 billion on the theory that those peo- 
ple would never be able to make it good. 
While it appeared to be a good idea, and 
I at least voted for it part of the time— 
I voted for it in the first year—if we had 
thought that the private enterprise ap- 
proach might have been best, instead of 
having France empty Fort Knox, Ky., of 
its gold, we would have been better off in 
guaranteeing loans and having private 
enterprise go over there and do what 
was necessary. 

This is not to cry over spilt milk, but 
as between the two approaches, one in 
which private enterprise goes there and 
the Government guarantees the invest- 
ment, and the other whereby the Gov- 
ernment goes into that program and the 
Government administers and decides 
which programs it will buy and which it 
will not buy, one program, in the long 
run, tends to bring money this way, and 
the other results in a net outflow and 
ae p us problems later on. 

think the Senator from New York 
is 95 the right approach. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. By 
doing it this way, we have a recurrent 
source for our exports, because when we 
build these facilities abroad, with a U.S. 
orientation in terms of spare parts, ma- 
chines, and techniques, we have this 
source for our exports, whereas if the 
Government finances a particular opera- 
tion, the tendency for the place where it 
is being financed is to say, “Now, that is 
the end of it. Let us do business with 
everybody else in the world.” That is one 
reason why American business is in- 
8 interested in this guarantee tech- 

que. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I op- 
pose the provision in the committee bill 
to reduce the investment guarantees for 
extended risks from the present 75 per- 
cent to 50 percent. 

This action would severely handicap a 
program which has not as yet developed 
to the extent originally planned. It runs 
against one of the objectives which we 
tried to attain in the foreign aid pro- 
gram; that is, to encourage private cap- 
ital to provide some of the capital needed 
by developing countries. 

This program was authorized in 1961, 
but it did not attract much support even 
with the 75-percent investment guaran- 
tee. Through the end of 1965, only $14 
million of guarantee authority had been 
used, involving four projects. The prob- 
lem was that the U.S. lenders, such 
as insurance companies and pension 
funds, would not ordinarily make the 
long-term loans required in a develop- 
ing nation without a 100-percent guaran- 
tee. Recently AID has developed an ad- 
ditional procedure by which funds are 
secured from commercial banks for the 
earlier maturing 25 percent of the loan. 
This early. portion does not 
have the extended risk guarantee. 
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As a result, the program has begun to 
develop and to fulfill its purpose. In the 
last 14 months, 10 projects have been ap- 
proved, involving about $46 million in 
guarantee authority. If the 50-percent 
guarantee limit now recommended by the 
committee had been in effect, it is doubt- 
ful that many of the projects already ap- 
proved could have secured financing, and 
several pending projects would have to 
be abandoned. 

It appears that the effort to enlist pri- 
vate capital is now beginning to work. 
The alternative is to leave the financing 
of development needs to Government 
funds. This is a high-risk type of loan, 
and we should not change the percentage 
of investment guarantee at this time. 

The objective of this program is not to 
offer private capital a haven with greatly 
reduced risks. The objective is to encour- 
age the investment by private enterprise 
in projects in needy nations for the sake 
of the benefits it will bring those nations 
and peoples. It is part of our commit- 
ment to the peoples of the world that we 
will share with them our technology and 
capital so they can themselves develop a 
better standard of living. It is not a gift. 
It is an investment. But it is an invest- 
ment with such risks that private capital 
is not going there when it has opportu- 
nities elsewhere with considerably less 
risk. This is a matter of competition for 
investment funds, and at this time it still 
appears to be necessary to offer invest- 
ment guarantees of 75 percent to attract 
the capital needed. 

This is also a limited program. The 
ceiling at present and under the commit- 
tee bill is for risk coverage of $375 mil- 
lion. The procedure is subject to review, 
and if it appears that the guarantee is 
too high or that the loans are being made 
for marginal or unsound investments, we 
can reduce it in the future. But I oppose 
the effort to change the conditions at 
this time, and I support the amendment 
to strike the committee language and 
thus to retain the present terms. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, we are 
just at the point of putting this program 
on a basis where the response has been 
very good. I think it would be a serious 
thing to cut it back at this particular 
time. Therefore, I hope the Senate will 
approve the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague for 
his support, which is really invaluable. 

May I say, too, before I finish my argu- 
ment, that I have just received the fig- 
ures as to the amount under the specific 
risk guarantee. There have been $3.8 bil- 
lion in guarantees, and we have had no 
defaults whatsoever, and less than $1 
million in claims. 

Under the extended risk guarantee, 
which has just begun to be used, and 
where the risk is higher, we have no 
defaults and one claim for less than 
$100,000. The fees paid have been —— 
million for the guarantee program, and 
the payout for losses has been $1 million. 

Mr. President, there are mighty few 
programs of the United States which can 
show that record. On the basis of that 
record, we should not discourage these 
programs. We should at least leave them 
as they are. 
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It is for these reasons that I hope the 
Senate will favor the 75-percent guar- 
antee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I must express some disagree- 
ment with the amendment the Senator 
from New York is proposing. I believe 
in free enterprise, but let us not forget 
that free enterprise has a responsibility. 
I believe strongly in having American 
industry invest abroad. It is good for the 
country, and I recognize that the return 
on those investments does much for the 
balance of payments. 

I used that argument when the ad- 
ministration was asking for the inter- 
est equalization tax, which would stop 
these investments. That program was a 
direct contradiction to the proposal be- 
fore us today. 

However, what we are dealing with 
here today is not the question of a 75- 
percent guarantee of investments 
abroad. We have, in effect, a 100-percent 
guarantee on investments abroad now. 
Under existing law a $1 million plant 
abroad can be insured, with 75 percent 
of that cost insured on long-term loans. 
The other 25 percent can be financed 
under short-term loans and then in- 
sured under the so-called specific risk 
program, which covers insurrection and 
other types of war risk damage—every- 
thing except fraud on the part of the 
owner. 

So, in effect, we already have a 100- 
percent guarantee on investments over- 
seas by the taxpayers. The American 
industries that are going abroad operate 
on the profit motive. This is a part of 
our American system, which I will de- 
fend, but let industry take some of the 
risk. 

Much has been said about how much 
this 100-percent guarantee would do for 
the underdeveloped countries, but let us 
face up to the fact that this is not alto- 
gether a program for underdeveloped 
countries. For example, in the so-called 
developed areas, the European countries, 
we are insuring Ford, Chrysler, and the 
other motor companies. We are insur- 
ing an automobile plant in Italy. We are 
insuring investments in Europe of the 
Standard Oil Co. We are insuring under 
this program 100 percent of the risk for 
Socony-Mobil, W. R. Grace, Cal-Tex Oil 
Products, and other companies with op- 
erations in Europe as well as some of 
their plants in other parts of the world. 
These investments are being insured by 
the American taxpayers. Why should 
not the companies take some risk them- 
selves? 

Mr. President, if someone built such 
a plant in Newark, Detroit, or Watts, 
Los Angeles, where there have been 
riots, he could not buy this kind of in- 
surance, Yet the proposed amendment 
is endeavoring to underwrite such in- 
surance in other countries at the tax- 
payers’ expense. Why? 

For example, the Ralston Purina Co. 
has started a broiler and chicken proc- 
essing plant in Korea. As taxpayers we 
are insuring that plant. We are insur- 
ing not only the investment but also 
the company’s profits, guaranteeing that 
it can bring the profits back home. 
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I repeat, under the pending amend- 
ment the taxpayers are guaranteeing 
them against any loss and even insuring 
their profits until they are brought back 
to this country. 

In this country, we have a lot of peo- 
ple engaged in the poultry industry. A 
farmer has to pledge his farm and all 
of his assets when he builds a poultry 
house, and he takes the risk of losing 
on the final product. This farmer can 
lose his farm in the payment of that ob- 
ligation. He has no insurance; yet we 
find that companies in the same indus- 
try can go abroad and the Government 
is expected to underwrite their ventures, 
guaranteeing them 100 percent protec- 
tion at the expense of the American tax- 
payer. 

The Senator from New York and oth- 
ers have said that the loss on this in- 
surance program so far has been small, 
but that proves nothing. The program is 
just getting started; we have not run 
into real trouble. If you or I bought life 
insurance 20 years ago so far all of our 
payments would represent 100 percent 
profit to the company because we are 
still living, but some day there will be 
losses. 

I call attention to the fact that under 
this program we now have outstanding 
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insurance of around $3.8 billion. To off- 
set that insurance it is argued that we 
have approximately a $298 million re- 
serve. We do not have that $298 million 
reserve. As of March 31, 1967, we had 
exactly $41.5 million in the reserve that 
has been collected as premiums and this 
reserve has been possible only because 
the taxpayers have been paying the cost 
of operation. The rest of that so-called 
reserve is made up out of authority to 
borrow from the Treasury. 

If this program runs into losses the 
reserve behind the investment insurance 
and guarantees is the full faith and 
credit of the United States. 

That is what is back of all of this $3.8 
billion insurance—the full faith and 
credit of the U.S. Government. So let 
us stop deceiving ourselves. If and when 
this program runs into sizable losses we 
will be dipping into the Federal Treas- 
ury. The full faith and credit of the U.S. 
Government is behind every dollar of 
this $3.8 billion insurance. 

I do not think anyone would argue 
that any insurance company in the world 
would accept this insurance at any such 
rates as proposed here. If they will why 
not let them do it and the Government 
drop the program? But let us face it: 
The reason we are here is that no insur- 
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ance company in the world would insure 
these risks abroad with this broad 
coverage. 

For example, under this insurance pro- 
gram you can obtain riot insurance for 
investments overseas. Mr. President, an 
American taxpayer cannot buy riot in- 
surance in the United States of America; 
it is not available either at the private 
or the governmental level. Yet we are 
being asked to insure investments abroad 
against risks for which the average 
homeowner here in America cannot buy 
insurance either from the Government 
or from private industry. 

Why should the American taxpayers 
be required to underwrite insurance for 
companies building plants abroad when 
the American citizen cannot buy such 
protection for his home here in 
America? 

Why not take care of our American 
citizens at home before we get so gen- 
erous abroad? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a list of some of the risks being 
insured under the program be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Name of project U.S. parent company Extended risk Total amount 
guarantee of project 
1. PASA, Argentina (petroleum chemicals) 9 7 Oil Co.; Cities Service; U.S. Rubber; Fish International and Witco 38, 300, 000 $99, 000, 000 
2. Cabot Colombia, — ‘carbon black plant e r aeaaee i n an 600, 000 3, 800, 000 
3. Somalia American Fishing Co.. 92 Co Market 800 — & Warehouse Co., Boston ase 100, 000 1, 500, 000 
4. — 4 Chemical C a E ctettilizer plant, Korea) —— and Skelly Oit Co., Tulsa 5, 000, 000 44, 200, 000 
5. Siam Kraft Paper C( ooo 77... A 4; 100; 000 28, 500. 000 
6 ˙ %% ͤ ͤ . R Tee e Hotels (subsidiary of Fanam) 1, 500, 000 3, 300, 000 
7. Madras Fertilizers, Ltd. (joint venture with Government of India American Oil Co. (subsidiary of Standard Oil indiana) 17, 200, 000 60, 200, 000 
8. Ultra Fertil, S.A., Brazil (fertilizer nt) S ---- Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Oka * 17, 800, 000 70, 000, 000 
9. Globe United Engineering & Fou Co. (steel roll or bg india)... United Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 600, 000 6, 100, 000 
10. Calabrian Co., Ltd. (corn storage and processing, Thailand Calabrian Co., Inc. (New York). 3, 000 4, 500, 000 
11. Purina Korea Co. (broiler processing and chick N N — Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 426, 000 860, 000 
12. Grand Hotels du Congo, Kinsaha, Congo (formerly Léopoldville) Z Intercontinental Hotels 563, 000 6, 500, 000 
13. Tourist motel in Morocco Ramada Maroc, S.A 5, 500, 000 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This list 
shows, Mr. President, that investments 
of some of the largest companies in this 
country are being insured. I find no fault 
with those companies; I respect them. I 
respect their ability to make money, but 
let them take some of their own risks. 

For example, Intercontinental Hotels, 
a subsidiary of Pan-American, wants to 
start hotels in the Congo and in Nica- 
ragua. All right. I will defend their right 
to do so, but as a taxpayer I am not in- 
terested in insuring their investment and 
their profits. Another company wants to 
build a $5.5 million motel in Morocco. Mr. 
President, why should we insure motels 
and hotels abroad when at the same time 
similar insurance cannot be obtained 
here in this country? 

This is a $5.5 million tourist motel in 
Morocco. I see nothing against its being 
built, but I do not see why we as tax- 
payers should be called upon to under- 
write 100 percent of the risk of the en- 
terprise. Do not be fooled by the fact 
that the Javits amendment says only 75 
percent of the risk is to be insured. As I 
have stated before, I would support the 
program if it could be definitely limited to 
75 percent, which would mean that every 
manufacturer and every company going 
abroad had to put at least 25 percent of 
its own money and take some risk. 


But such is not the case. Another Gov- 
ernment program insures the remaining 
25 percent with the American taxpayers’ 
guarantee. Its full investment plus re- 
covery of all its profits is insured by the 
taxpayers. As the company makes money 
we even guarantee and insure that it can 
bring these profits back home. 

I do not blame the American bankers 
for appearing here and endorsing this 
program as much of a gravy train 
as this is. If we continue this program it 
means they can lend money to these 
companies and take absolutely no risk 
whatsoever since the full faith and 
credit of the U.S. Government is behind 
its payment. 

I say to both the companies and the 
bankers, all of whom are part of our 
private enterprise system in this country, 
that they had better begin taking some 
responsibility if they wish to continue. 
I believe that the committee should be 
supported and the amendment rejected. 

Even with the rejection of the pending 
amendment they would still be eligible 


for insurance from the Government to 


cover 50 percent of their risk. How much 
more do they want from the taxpayers? 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have not been ordered. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to delay the vote on this issue. 
But I would like to say a few words about 
this issue. 

In view of the fiscal situation, so well 
described in the President’s recent tax 
increase message, our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, and the many domestic 
problems facing us—on balance, I do not 
believe that this is the proper time to en- 
courage investments abroad. 

The committee considered this issue at 
some length and voted on it on two occa- 
sions. It is true that the committee voted 
to sustain the original decision by a vote 
of 6 to 7. There is not much I can add 
to what has already been said in sup- 
port of the committee’s position. When 
one contemplates the difficult conditions 
at home, it does not seem appropriate to 
give further Government encouragement 
to expand private investments abroad, 
because that takes money out of the do- 
mestic economy just as much as Govern- 
ment spending abroad does. I am unable 
to support the amendment for these basic 
reasons. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 
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Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas was a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency for a long time 
and was also its chairman. I have just 
returned from Vermont. Can the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas give me a reason why 
it is virtually impossible to borrow any 
money for individual home construction 
in my State now? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There are several 
reasons. I think the major one is the 
state of our economy, arising primarily 
out of the war. Because of the high rate 
of interest and other factors, money 
normally made available through govern- 
mental programs has been restricted. 

This is true not only of homebuilding. 
I had a telephone call yesterday from a 
student who had been assured of a loan 
under the Defense Education Act. He was 
ready to go to school. He planned to at- 
tend North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. He is a constituent of mine. He had 
been cutoff. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas feel that the incentive which 
has been offered by Congress and our 
own Government up to now to make in- 
vestments in foreign fields has anything 
to do with the inability to borrow money 
for necessary purposes at home? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It certainly has 
something to do with it, yes. Anything 
that removes money that would other- 
wise be available for investment or ac- 
tivities at home has such an effect. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have one other question 
that I should like to have the chairman 
of my committee answer. Not too long 
ago in one foreign country the legal rate 
of interest was 8 percent; but the nearest 
I could find anyone borrowing at 8 per- 
cent was one of the larger, more pros- 
perous companies, whose officials told me 
they got their loans at 22 percent. They 
thought they had borrowed their funds 
at the lowest rate of any in the city. 
What is the reason for that? When the 
rate of interest in a foreign country is 
8 percent, why does a borrower have to 
pay from 20 to 30 percent? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In the cases with 
which I am familiar, it is inflation or 
the threat of it. Inflation is so great in 
a number of countries that people will 
not lend money at ordinary rates. It is 
necessary to compensate not only for the 
borrowing of money but also to pay 
enough to protect the lender from infia- 
tion, That happens in some Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

Mr. AIKEN. The company I am speak- 
ing of went into the other country before 
there was any guarantee at all. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh, yes. Many com- 
panies have for many years invested suc- 
cessfully in Latin American countries, 
and other areas, without any guarantee. 
In normal times I would not oppose the 
amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the Senator be 
willing to estimate the number of lower 
level jobs that have been exported from 
this country by reason of the incentive 
which our Government has offered in- 
dustry to move into other countries, and 
to our investors to make their invest- 
ments in other countries? Does it occur 
to the Senator that that is one of the 
major factors that are causing riots in 
our cities today? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am sure there is 
something to that, but I do not have any 
information as to numbers. 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall make that a state- 
ment rather than ask a question. But I 
am satisfied that it is the export of 
money, industry, and jobs from this 
country, with the encouragement of our 
own Government, that is to a consider- 
able extent responsible for the rioting 
that has taken place in this country. 

(At this point Mr. Hoiiincs took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I shall 
not speak at great length. 

It is clear that public resources—the 
human and financial resources of gov- 
ernments—will never be sufficient to do 
the job of development in the less de- 
veloped countries. The development ef- 
forts of governments need to be supple- 
mented—substantially supplemented—by 
private business. Development demands 
the tremendous resources of private 
capital, private skills and private tech- 
nology. 

This is why I am deeply concerned with 
the committee action of failing to ap- 
prove extension of the ceiling and the ter- 
mination date of the extended risk guar- 
antee program of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. It is my under- 
standing that the action of the commit- 
tee has already raised serious doubts in 
the business community about the ability 
of the executive branch to do what is 
necessary to secure business participa- 
tion in international development. It is 
my understanding that ratification of the 
committee’s action would undermine the 
increasingly successful efforts of the 
Agency for International Development to 
involve American private enterprise in 
the development job. 

The importance of the American pri- 
vate sector’s involvement in development 
is apparent from the impact of private 
initiative within the developing countries 
themselves. In one country after another 
we can see that development progress has 
been the greatest where private initiative 
is making itself felt. The details vary, but 
in Taiwan and Iran, and in Israel and 
Greece and Turkey, the progress of whole 
countries has been directly related to the 
surging growth of their private sectors. 

The lesson for the foreign assistance 
program of the United States is clear; 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment must go on operating as a catalyst, 
channeling responsible private American 
investment into the developing world. 
AID has been doing just this: financing 
projects that are 100-percent American 
owned, as well as ventures that are 
jointly owned with local nationals. These 
joint ventures have dual advantages: 
they draw private U.S. capital into the 
development process and they strengthen 
the private sector of the developing 
country. 

AID uses a number of tools to channel 
private U.S. capital into development 
situations—information services to in- 


form the American business community 


about investment opportunities, invest- 
ment surveys, investment insurance and 
guarantees, and investment loans: all 
are used to encourage projects that are 
worthwhile and that need only minimal 
Government funds. 
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Investment surveys often are the key 
to feeding private U.S. capital into over- 
seas development. American firms may 
know about specific investment oppor- 
tunities; they may be interested in ex- 
ploring them; but they may hesitate to 
proceed because of the costs required to 
check them out thoroughly. AID meets 
this problem with its investment survey 
program, The Agency reimburses U.S. 
firms for 50 percent of their survey costs 
if no investment is made. The productiv- 
ity record of these surveys—surveys lead- 
ing to actual investment—is excellent. As 
of December 31, 1966, the Agency had 
become obligated for only $725,000 as its 
share of the cost of surveys which did not 
lead to investment. At the same time, 
total investments of $70 million were de- 
cided on as the result of the survey pro- 
gram. This is an impressive ratio of costs 
to benefits. It means that AID has been 
promoting $90 in private investment for 
every tax dollar the Agency has spent on 
surveys. Private American investments 
resulting from these surveys have fi- 
nanced a wide variety of projects—hy- 
brid corn seed production in Brazil, a 
wood-products mill in Tunisia, a cement 
plant in Greece—to name just three. 

However, once an American company 
has been convinced of the possible profit- 
ability of an investment opportunity, it 
may still hesitate to move forward. It 
may be fearful about some of the un- 
certainty, some of the risks that are 
unique to doing business in the less de- 
veloped countries. AID meets this prob- 
lem with insurance protection—specific 
risk political insurance to protect invest- 
ments against the possibilities of expro- 
priation, inconvertibility, war, revolu- 
tion, and insurrection. The cost of this 
insurance has been reduced substantially 
during the past year. It is now in force 
to cover investment in 78 less developed 
countries. By the end of 1966, outstand- 
ing coverage under this program totalled 
$3.1 billion. 

Some of the insured projects are Smith 
Kline & French Laboratories’ investment 
in a pharmaceutical plant in the Philip- 
pines; the W. E. Belcher Lumber Co., 
Centreville, Ala., investment in a timber- 
cutting operation in Costa Rica; Union 
Carbide Corp.’s investment in the Thai- 
land Smelting & Refining Co., Ltd.; the 
Argonaut Products Corp., Los Angeles, in 
a Taiwan boatbuilding and fiberglass 
manufacture venture; Ford Motor Co.’s 
new assembly plant in Peru; and Good- 
year Tire’s investments in a tire manu- 
facturing plant in Jamaica and expan- 
sion of a plant in India. 

In several of the less developed coun- 
tries, the U.S. Government owns large 
amounts of local currency—so-called 
Cooley funds derived from U.S. sales of 
agricultural products. AID is able to lend 
this local currency to American firms and 
to their branches, affiliates and sub- 
sidiaries operating in less developed 
countries. The Agency can also make 
dollar loans, not only directly to private 
borrowers, but also indirectly by estab- 
lishing and funding intermediate credit 
institutions that operate within the de- 
veloping countries. These include indus- 
trial development banks and other local 
sources of credit which are competent to 
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judge the feasibility of local projects— 
and which make the smaller loans often 
needed by private investors. 

Helping the developing world to in- 
crease its ability to feed itself is first in 
the order of priorities which the Presi- 
dent has assigned to AID. The Agency’s 
Office of Private Enterprise is working to 
involve capital, skills, and technology 
from the U.S. private sector in producing, 
processing, and distributing food in the 
less developed countries. 

This emphasis on expanding the devel- 
oping countries’ capacity of produce food 
is also apparent in the extended risk 
guarantee program about which I am so 
deeply concerned. This is a program to 
protect investments which are not com- 
mercially insurable—to protect them 
from loss for any reason other than fraud 
or misconduct by the investor. It protects 
75 percent of loan investments and 50 
percent of equity investments. The pro- 
gram is vital. It is, for the first time, 
enabling AID to attract long-term credit 
from American institutional lenders. For 
the first time, pension funds and insur- 
ance companies are being brought into 
the international development picture. It 
is making American commercial credit 
available for constructive projects in the 
developing world. 

Nearly half the projects authorized 
under the extended risk guarantee pro- 
gram in 1967 were directly related to in- 
creasing the agricultural capacity of the 
less developed countries. AID guaran- 
tees stimulated U.S. investment in $70 
million fertilizer complexes in Brazil 
and India. A U.S. company with local 
partners will work on corn production 
and marketing in Thailand. Seven thou- 
sand Thai farmers will be assisted in the 
use of fertilizers, seed selection, cultiva- 
tion and other aspects of farming. An- 
other guarantee issued last year covers 
a U.S. firm’s investment in feed and 
poultry production in Korea. 

This extended risk guarantee program 
is extremely important. Government and 
Government-appropriated funds cannot 
do the job of development alone. The 
private sector is essential in order to 
maintain what private involvement has 
already been built up, and to attract still 
more private investors. 

Investment planning requires consid- 
erable lead-time. Prospective investors 
need to know that guarantee programs 
will be available when they are ready to 
move on their projects. This is why Con- 
gress has consistently authorized the 
ceilings and termination dates of this 
program for 2 years beyond regular au- 
thorizations. This “cushion” of authority 
to be used in the future is vital if the 
guarantee program is to remain effective. 
If there are signs that guarantee au- 
thority might be used up—or termi- 
nated— before investors are ready to 
move, then clearly, the business commu- 
nity will not be able to count on AID 
guarantees in making its investment 
plans. The consequence is certain invest- 
ment that could go to less developed 
countries will go elsewhere. The devel- 
oping world will be denied essential 
inputs of American capital, management 
skill, and technology. 
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ELECTION OF SCHOOL BOARD IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was not 
on the floor earlier today when the Presi- 
dent’s message was presented to the Sen- 
ate, in which he recommends a program 
for the election of a school board in the 
District of Columbia. 

It so happened that at the very time 
the President’s message was presented to 
the Senate, I was presiding over the Sen- 
ate hearing on the elementary and sec- 
ondary education school bill. A copy of 
the President’s message was supplied to 
me; and because I work very closely 
with the administration, as its manager 
in the handling of education bills, I shall 
take a minute or two to make perfectly 
clear that I endorse the President’s pro- 
posal. 

I commend the President for the pro- 
posal. No one could work harder to exer- 
cise greater leadership in educational 
statesmanship than has President John- 
son, since he entered the White House. 
In his first education message to Con- 
gress and to the people, he urged that we 
continue the great educational program 
that President John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
recommended to Congress in the first 
year of the latter’s administration. Sena- 
tors will recall that in his early messages 
to Congress, President Johnson thor- 
oughly endorsed the Kennedy education 
program and urged that we not only 
continue it, but also that we expand it 
as additional problems arose and new 
facts were presented to us. Today, that is 
exactly what he is doing, as he joins in 
the movement that started in the House 
of Representatives for the election of a 
school board in the District of Columbia. 

This is not a new movement. Six times 
in recent years we have put through the 
Senate a home rule bill that many of us in 
the Senate have sponsored and endorsed. 
For a long time it was known as the 
Neely-Morse home rule bill. I had the 
privilege of offering it subsequent to the 
loss of the great liberal from West Vir- 
ginia, Matt Neely. 

I believe it would be most appropri- 
ate—although it has been presented be- 
fore—that the President’s message be 
printed at this point in my remarks 
because of the references I shall make to 
certain paragraphs of it, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the message be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 16, 1967. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Last Friday, the long- 
awaited reorganization plan for the District 
of Columbia became effective—and the Na- 
tion's Capital began moving into the world 
of 20th Century government, 

At that moment, we launched a search— 
which we are pressing now—for the best- 
qualified chief executive, his assistant and 
members of the City Council. 

With reorganization on the statute books, 
we must now pursue the great work we have 
begun with a further step. That step is to 
modernize the structure of the District's 
educational system by providing for the pop- 
ular election of its school board. 
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Education is the root of our strength. 
Across our Nation we are engaged in a mas- 
sive effort to improve its quality and with it 
better the lives of all America’s children. 
In this Capital City, which we are now liber- 
ating from ancient machinery of government 
we cannot leave the school system burdened 
by an archaic structure. 

The first schools established in this coun- 
try were run by town meetings. Ever since 
then the American people have looked on in- 
volvement in their school systems as one of 
the most fundamental exercises of democ- 
racy. 

The schoo] board is the basic administra- 
tive unit for the operation of a school sys- 
tem, It shapes the policy for the educational 
program of the community’s students. 

Yet, in the District of Columbia—because 
of a law passed at the turn of the century— 
the school board is selected not by the people 
but by judges sitting on the bench of the 
Federal District Court. These judges have 
neither accountability to the community nor 
responsibility for the operation of the Dis- 
trict government. 

No other city in the Nation conducts the 
fundamental business of school board selec- 
tion in a manner which so isolates the school 
system from the community it serves. 

The judges themselves recognize the 
anomaly of their roles. They have recently 
asked to be relieved of this burden which 
is so far removed from the legitimate duties 
of the judiciary. 

Washington's 150,000 school children and 
their parents—who now for the first time 
will be able to know the benefits of modern 
government—must also be able to exercise 
one of their most fundamental rights. They 
must have a voice which can be heard in the 
operation of their school system. 

I believe the wisest method for the District 
of Columbia would be to permit the election 
of school board members by the citizens 
whom the school board serves. Direct election 
of school boards is the common practice in 
almost 70 percent of those school systems 
comparable in size to the District of Colum- 
bia’s. 

To accomplish this needed reform, I rec- 
ommend legislation to create an 11-member 
school board. Eight members will be selected 
by their neighbors in as many school electoral 
districts. Three will be elected at large. Set 
the following requirements for board mem- 
bership: Eligibility to vote, District residents 
for at least three years, Residents in the 
school electoral district for at least one year. 
Provide for a four-year term of office for 
board members, with staggered elections. 

The educational system of a modern city 
can be the gateway to the advancement and 
enrichment of its children—or it can hobble 
opportunity and curb growth. 

If that system is to succeed it must be a 
part of community life. The problems of 
delinquency, crime prevention, and empty 
summers—and the promise of vocational 
training, recreation, and full opportunity— 
must be no less the concern of the educa- 
tional system than of the community as a 
whole. 

Education can no longer be considered a 
seasonal experience, when the problems of a 
modern city know no calendar. 

To answer this challenge in our Nation's 
Capital, the school board I propose will have 
a broad charter to involve itself deeply in 
the affairs of the community, to coordinate 
its efforts fully with other agencies of the 
city’s government, and, most importantly, to 
work closely with the new officials of the city 
government. Among its functions will be to 
submit its budget estimates to the city’s chief 
executive so that the city's total budget can 
be shaped to meet its most urgent needs and 
priorities. 

Washington has been fortunate to have 
dedicated and devoted citizens serve on its 
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school board, despite the outmoded method 
of their selection. They have served the city’s 
children faithfully and well. 

But we must move forward. 

The Congress has demonstrated its com- 
mitment to good government for the District 
of Columbia. Many members have submitted 
specific proposals for the popular election of 
a school board. While some may differ in 
detail from the proposal we will forward, all 
share with me a common hope for the future 
of the District—which belongs to all the 
people. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


Mr. MORSE. The President points 
out: 


With reorganization on the statute books, 
we must now pursue the great work we have 
begun with a further step. That step is to 
modernize the structure of the District’s 
educational system by providing for the 
popular election of its school board. 

Education is the root of our strength. 
Across our Nation we are engaged in a mas- 
sive effort to improve its quality and with it, 
better the lives of all America’s children. In 
this Capital City, which we are now liberat- 
ing from ancient machinery of government, 
we cannot leave the school system burdened 
by an archaic structure. 


That is encompassed in the McMillan- 
Nelsen proposal in the House. I shall in- 
troduce a bill in the Senate that will 
carry out the President’s objectives. I am 
having it drafted by legislative counsel 
now, and hope that I can introduce it 
either late today or tomorrow. I would 
prefer to wait until tomorrow, so that 
the administration will have an oppor- 
tunity to make any suggestions it may 
wish to make in regard to the proposal, 
although it will be drafted on the basis 
of the President’s proposal or the crite- 
ria that he sets out in the able message 
that he has sent to the Senate today. 

The President points out further: 

No other city in the Nation conducts the 
fundamental business of school board se- 
lection in a manner which so isolates the 
school system from the community it serves. 


The President says: 

I believe the wisest method for the District 
of Columbia would be to permit the election 
of school board members by the citizens 
whom the school board serves. Direct elec- 
tion of school boards is the common prac- 
tice in almost 70 percent of those school 
systems comparable in size to the District 
of Columbia's. 


The President then sets forth the par- 
ticular provisions that he believes should 
be covered in legislation which he recom- 
mends: 

To accomplish this needed reform, I rec- 
ommend legislation to create an 11-member 
school board. Eight members will be se- 
lected by their neighbors in as many school 
electoral districts. Three will be elected at 
large. Set the following requirements for 
board membership: Eligibility to vote Dis- 
trict residents for at least three years. Resi- 
dents in the school electoral district for at 
least one year. Provide for a four-year term 
of office for board members, with staggered 
elections. 

The educational system of a modern city 
can be the gateway to the advancement and 
enrichment of its children—or it can hobble 
opportunity and curb growth, 


Mr. President, there are two other 
points I wish the Recorp to show, in my 
endorsement of the President’s proposal. 
I serve not only as chairman of the over- 
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all Subcommittee on Education but also 
as chairman of the Subcommittee of the 
Senate District of Columbia Committee 
that has jurisdiction over the public 
school system. 

My colleagues have been sitting with 
me for the last 2 weeks as we have 
been hearing the testimony of witnesses 
on elementary and secondary education 
and have heard many references to the 
special problems that exist in the District 
of Columbia, due in no small part—of 
course, not entirely due, but due to a con- 
siderable extent—to the fact that we do 
not have a system in the District of Co- 
lumbia in which the citizens feel that 
they have a voting voice in the determi- 
nation of educational policy. 

In each of our States, the people in the 
school district have a voting voice in 
helping determine educational policy. 
That situation does not exist in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Iam not a one-cause man in regard to 
the urban problems of our great concen- 
trated population centers in the ghettos 
of America, so I say it is one of the causa- 
tive factors for serious problems within 
the District of Columbia on the part of 
the people, particularly in the slum areas 
of the city. 

I believe it is important that we take 
this advantage, as the McMillan-Nelsen 
proposal does, to give the people in the 
District of Columbia a voice in helping 
determine educational policy. With 91 
percent of the boys and girls in the 
elementary and secondary schools of 
the District of Columbia Negro, you 
get some better idea, if you ponder 
that vital statistic, as to why we have 
a problem, in view of the fact that 
a large part of the Negro population is 
perfectly aware of the fact that in many 
of the Negro schools we do not have as 
high a quality of education as we should 
have. We must see to it that the situa- 
tion is corrected. Give the people an op- 
portunity to have a voting voice in the 
selection of a school board, and that will 
start to resolve some of our serious 
differences. 

On the other side of the aisle stands a 
member of my subcommittee, the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. I do 
not speak for him; I speak my interpre- 
tation of what I know is correct because 
of his leadership on the problem I am 
speaking about. He has been seeking for 
some years to provide this voting voice 
in the District of Columbia in connection 
with the selection of a school board. 

Mr. President, I close my remarks by 
stating the last main point I wish to 
stress. I highly endorse the President’s 
message today because it is further proof 
of what I said on the floor of the Senate 
not so many days ago when I stood here 
and endorsed the President’s proposal 
for the reorganization of the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. I said 
I thought it was the best we could obtain 
at this time. 

The language in a part of my speech 
was to the effect that it is a giant stride 
forward toward the goal of ultimate 
home rule in the District of Columbia, a 
home rule bill for which the President 
has stood but which we know last year 
we failed in accomplishment because, 
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although we passed it in the Senate, we 
were unable to get necessary approval in 
the House. 

Here is a giving of some franchise 
right. Here is recognition of at least 
some first-class citizenship in a limited 
way to over 800,000 fellow Americans liv- 
ing in the District of Columbia. Mr. 
President, that number is greater, as I 
said so many times and will keep saying, 
because it is a vital statistic that we have 
to drill into the heads of Congress and 
people of the District of Columbia, be- 
cause there are more people living in the 
District of Columbia than there are 
people living in each of 11 States in this 
country. The people of the District of 
Columbia have not been given the 
precious freedom that goes along with 
first-class citizenship because people are 
not free unless they can vote. Do not talk 
to me about freedom and at the same 
time try to give support to a proposition 
that over 800,000 people should be 
denied the right to vote on their own 
local governmental affairs. 

I say again that the President has 
proved my point in my speech of the 
other day: It is a stride toward home 
rule. The President is taking another 
stride today. He is asking now that we 
give the right to vote for a school board. 
I want my President to know that I 
stand shoulder to shoulder with him in 
doing everything I can in my position as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation to try to bring about this long 
overdue and needed reform to which he 
directs the attention of Congress in this 
message. 

Mr. President, to show my good faith 
I shall introduce at the earliest opportu- 
nity, after completion of the drafting of 
the bill by legislative counsel, a bill that 
I think will carry out the President’s 
objectives. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened with great interest to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] with whom I serve on the Sub- 
committee on Education of the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee and the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

I was delighted to learn that President 
Johnson has endorsed an independent 
school board for the District of Colum- 
bia. I wish to say, and it is justifiable 
to say, that this support is a little be- 
lated but I am glad it is finally forth- 
coming. 

I introduced a bill in the 89th Congress 
for an independent elected school board. 
That bill did not receive a hearing. This 
was not the fault of the chairman. We 
were fighting for home rule and an in- 
dependent elected school board was part 
of our home rule bill. Earlier this year 
I introduced two bills to establish an in- 
dependent school board, one of which 
would give the board broad taxing power. 
I strongly favor this approach. 

I am convinced if we are going to make 
meaningful progress in upgrading the 
educational level of the District of Co- 
lumbia schools, the board must be given 
the power to raise the money necessary 
to carry out its policies and programs. 
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I am convinced that the citizens of the 
District of Columbia want a progressive, 
topnotch school system and that they are 
willing to pay for it. 

I welcome the broad based support we 
have now received from Representative 
McMıLLan, the chairman of the com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives, 
and the President. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
this proposal is something that many of 
us have been working on for many years. 
But we received no support until just 
today, when all of a sudden, the President 
leaped into the matter. 

I pledge to give whatever leadership 
I can on this side of the aisle and make 
whatever contribution I can toward a 
District of Columbia independent, elected 
school board. It is needed, it is important, 
and I hope that we can make progress 
in this area. 

Mr. BIBLE. President Johnson’s pro- 
posal today to Congress for elected school 
board members in the District is a sound 
and vital next step toward full citizen 
participation in the community’s affairs. 

I strongly support this proposal. 

The President and Congress have pro- 
vided the machinery for modern, effec- 
tive and efficient government in the Dis- 
trict through passage of the reorganiza- 
tion plan. We must now continue the 
movement toward progress by enacting 
this proposal to give District residents 
more direct control of their educational 
system than they now enjoy. 

The President proposes an 11-member 
board, elected for staggered 3-year terms, 
and consisting of eight members elected 
by their neighbors and three others 
elected at large. All members must reside 
in the District and in their school dis- 
tricts. 

This proposal insures that the people 
of Washington will be represented on the 
school board by persons who share their 
interests in the quality of education and 
in the condition of educational facilities 
in their local school districts. 

This plan is based on one of the oldest 
and most fundamental concepts in our 
democratic life: Direct representation. 

Many Members of this Congress have 
previously voiced support for such a pro- 
posal. And I hope and expect that the 
proposal submitted today by the Presi- 
dent will be promptly enacted. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it is deeply disturbing to see an apparent 
campaign being carried on to soften the 
American public to accept a major esca- 
lation and change in the course of the 
Vietnam conflict. I refer principally to 
this week’s issue of Time magazine, Au- 
gust 18 issue, where the lead picture 
shows the Inchon landing of 1950 and 
the caption reads “Inchon Landing, Oc- 
tober 1950: Will History Repeat?” The 
attached story reads in part: 

One logical decision, long urged by his 
military advisers, would be a determined 
thrust by land and sea in and above the 
so-called Demilitarized Zone that separates 
the two Viet Nams. The “Inchon Thing,” as 
Pentagon planners call it—referring to 
Douglas MacArthur’s end run into enemy 
territory during the Korean War—would 
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carry the ground war to North Vietnamese 
soil for the first time. The purpose would be 
to seal off the DMZ as an operational base 
for North Vietnamese regular forces above 
the 17th Parallel and to crimp the southward 
flow of Communist troops. The major draw- 
back of any such offensive is that it would 
still leave unplugged the Communists’ in- 
filtration routes through Laos and Cambodia. 


Are we being prepared to read next 
week that landings have been made in 
North Vietnam? Is the only next step, 
from what started as a defense of the 
South Vietnamese Government, to be the 
invasion of its neighbor? 

How can it be said that such an op- 
eration would only be aimed at cutting 
supply lines south, when any new front 
to the north would create a new ration- 
ale for further landings and flanking op- 
erations farther and farther north? Al- 
ways there would be a military argument 
for striking farther and farther north, 
having a larger and larger war, with 
ever larger forces. There will be no end 
to it, short of complete conquest of 
everyone who looks hostile. 

General MacArthur, under whom I 
served in the occupation of Japan, 
warned us against getting involved in a 
land war in Asia; General Ridgway 
warned us against getting involved in a 
land war in Asia. If we ever take the 
step of putting troops into an Asian na- 
tion, invading it, where do we think we 
can stop? That is a vastly different mat- 
ter than our presence in South Vietnam 
as the invited guest of the recognized 
government, where numerous routes to 
eventual withdrawal are possible. 

I have not been one who has expressed 
criticism of the administration’s conduct 
of the war in Vietnam. Indeed, I think 
this statement is my first statement in 
the Senate on the subject. But I must 
serve notice that this step is where I get 
off. Any land invasion of North Vietnam 
would be in my opinion an utterly inde- 
fensible step. It would be escalation gone 
mad, by a land invasion of an Asian 
country. It would not end the war quick- 
er. We would have an immediate quick 
victory and a long-range, bigger, longer, 
more expensive war. 

In my opinion, anyone who advocates 
a land invasion of North Vietnam should 
be prepared to justify to Congress a 
formal declaration of war, for I think 
at that time our constitutional responsi- 
bilities would arise, If the military plan- 
ners wish to make their case to Con- 
gress, let them come forward seeking 
that declaration of war in the proper 
fashion, before they invade that other 
country. But with or without such an 
action, this hinted contemplation of 
landings in North Vietnam is a course 
of near madness, one that I must speak 
out against. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, I yield. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, I congrat- 
ulate the Senator from Texas on the 
statement he has just made. I wish to 
say, only for myself and not for him, that 
I think he is overlooking one thing. Of 
course, the military cannot get the 
troops into China until they first get 
them into North Vietnam. My great con- 
cern, as I have expressed over the years, 
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is that that is the goal of certain mili- 
tary people. I express one observation: 
I do not think that putting our troops in 
North Vietnam would provide a quick 
victory but it would be a long, hard, 
drawn-out war which we would even- 
tually lose because I think putting them 
in North Vietnam would guarantee the 
intervention of China, and we would be- 
come involved in an American-Chinese 
war in which we might win all of the 
military victories and lose the war and 
keep American boys over there for years 
and years to come. 

As to the problem to which the Sen- 
ator from Texas alludes, let me say to 
the American people, “You have got the 
power to stop it and stop it quickly. You 
know how. Use the ballot box.” 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1872) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the For- 
eign Relations Committee has under- 
taken to make a reduction from 75 to 
50 percent as the maximum percentage 
of risk which can be covered by the ex- 
tended guarantee. 

This action is regrettable. It should be 
overruled by the Senate. I am proud to 
join our distinguished colleague, the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], and our distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], in offering this amendment to 
strike it out. 

In the years since this program has 
been established, it has proven a power- 
ful governmental incentive to free com- 
petitive enterprise to participate in the 
development of capital-short countries. 
It represents a means by which Ameri- 
can business investment has been able 
to take the place of what, in prior years, 
had been outright Government grants. 

The truth is that, if the committee 
amendment were to stay in the bill, it 
would be a sure sign that we would be 
faced with the regrettable necessity of 
appropriating more money for grants- 
in-aid. 

Mr. President, I have received numer- 
ous letters from distinguished American 
businessmen on this question. Mr. R. A. 
Peterson, president of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, is one of the great bankers of this 
Nation and in the world. His letter states 
in part: 

Availability of the 75 percent guarantee 
provision enables banks to concentrate their 
participation in the higher risk period of 
construction and initial operations which 
ordinarily requires up to from five to seven 
years. Then, by applying the 75 percent ex- 
tended risk guarantee to the later maturities, 
it has been possible to open substantial new 
sources of long-term funds from insurance 
companies, trust and pension funds which 
would not otherwise be available. Reduction 
of the extended guarantee provision to 50 
percent would create a gap which could not 
= ee by either the banks or the long-term 
enders. 


Mr. President, in other words, the 
banking institutions of America, with 
the public interest admirably at heart, 
have used their money and have assumed 
the risk on short-term, overseas obliga- 
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tions to underdeveloped countries. At the 
same time they have been invaluable in 
interesting insurance companies, trust 
and pension funds, for example, in uti- 
lizing their moneys in long-term obliga- 
tions under this program. 

I was intrigued by Mr. Peterson’s 
statement that the guarantee program 
has been entirely self-sustaining, that, 
in fact, premiums have exceeded losses. 

It has been a basic principle of my 
political party to encourage investment 
of private moneys instead of grants. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rxconp at the 
conclusion of my remarks the text of a 
telegram I have received from a rather 
distinguished Californian, Mr. Edgar F. 
Kaiser, president of Kaiser Industries 
Corp. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

t OAKLAND, CALIF., 

F August 14, 1967. 
Senator THomas H. KUCHEL, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Reference foreign aid bill (S. 1872) soon 
to be considered by the Senate, and partic- 
ularly the proposed new limitations on ald 
extended risk guaranty and the specific risk 
guaranty program. I believe that the par- 
ticipation of U.S. business in private enter- 
prise ventures in under-developed countries 
is one of the most important contributions 
that can be made to understanding and con- 
fidence between nations. 

Such associations in business are the best 
possible way of promoting an understanding 
of our free enterprise system. We know that 
our system results in competition and thus 
lower costs. While the granting by aid of risk 
guaranty insurance may result in some losses 
to the U.S. Government, I believe that from a 
long-range viewpoint encouragement of pri- 
vate investment in underdeveloped countries 
will result in substantially less cost to the 
U.S. taxpayer. 

I therefore respectfully urge your support 
of amendments to accomplish the following: 

1. Grant authority to aid to issue “ex- 
tended risk” guaranties to U.S. private inves- 
tors in developing countries against commer- 
cial risks such as debt default, for which 
private insurance is unavailable, including: 

A. Authority to cover up to 75 percent of 
loan investments and up to 50 percent of 
equity investments. 

B. Authority to issue up to $475 million 
of such guaranties through June 30, 1970. 

2. Grant authority to aid to issue “specific 
risk” guaranties against political risks of 
war, insurrection, expropriation and cur- 
Tency convertibility up to eight billion of 
such guaranties. 

Encar F. KAISER, 
President, Kaiser Industries Corp. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a year 
ago, I introduced an amendment which 
provided that the government of the 
United States would take some of the 
risk if a private lending institution 
wished to help a person buy a home in 
an area which had been the scene of 
or threatened by riots. That amendment 
was adopted and is now the law of the 
land. In the absence of that policy of 
insurance, it would be almost impossible 
for private citizens to find loans to pur- 
chase money mortgages for homes in 
riot-torn areas. 
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That same 3 applies here. 

Mr. AIKEN. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield 

Mr AIKEN. I am not against the pro- 
posal for providing money for the pur- 
chase of decent homes in riot areas, 
but I want to ask the Senator: Why is 
it impossible to borrow money to pur- 
chase or build a family home in a non- 
riot area, where everything is peaceful? 

Mr, KUCHEL. That is a good question, 
I will say. But it goes to the question of 
the general state of this economy. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the difference lie 
between the earnings from a 6 percent 
interest rate and a higher figure? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I could well be. 

Mr, AIKEN. I have just returned from 
home, and the biggest complaint up 
there is that they cannot borrow money 
for business or to construct a home. 
The money apparently is worth so much 
more somewhere else that it has become 
scarce at home. 

Mr. KUCHEL. My friend from Ver- 
mont makes an excellent point. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have every bit of sym- 
pathy for doing something for the people 
of cities, and also for the underdeveloped 
countries. However, I wish our invest- 
ment bankers who work so ardently for 
higher rates of insurance overseas would 
also cooperate in the development of 
rural America. So far this session they 
have exhibited only opposition. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend from 
Vermont. 

Mr. President, in the interest of saving 
time, because two of our Members must 
leave, I shall refrain from further 
comment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I was 
hoping that I would be able to support 
the amendment now pending before the 
Senate. Regrettably, I cannot do so. Here 
we are establishing a principle that the 
Government of the United States will be 
guaranteeing the repayment of loans 
made to enterprises in foreign countries. 

The question that comes to my mind 
is: If we guarantee, through taxpayers’ 
money, the construction of industries in 
foreign nations, how will we eventually 
escape providing similar guarantees for 
operations within our own country? 

Another question I ask is: Where will 
the program lead? What will eventually 
happen under our system, which has pro- 
duced such abundance, if capital will al- 
ways ask for a guarantee from the tax- 
payers that their investments will not 
produce a loss to them? I am unwilling to 
subscribe to the idea that there is a 
charitable attitude connected with in- 
vestors who say, “I will invest, but I want 
the taxpayer to guarantee a repayment 
of my investment.” 

It has been argued that there has been 
a profit made through this program. The 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
discussed that subject and clearly pointed 
out that there has been no demonstra- 
tion yet as to what the ultimate outcome 
will be through the program of govern- 
mental guarantee of foreign investments. 
Only time will tell what the ultimate re- 
sult will be. 
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I want to point out that this program 
has not really gotten underway, and 
for that reason we cannot determine 
whether or not the taxpayers will 
eventually have to pay the burden of 
the investors. 

A study was made by what is known as 
the Watson committee. That Watson 
committee supposedly solved what was 
a problem confronting the promotion of 
this program. The Watson study stated 
that commercial investors, banks, re- 
fused to loan unless they were guar- 
anteed early their initial investment of 
25 percent. AID usually looks to a com- 
mercial bank to provide, without ex- 
tended risk guarantee, the earlier matur- 
ing 25 precent of a loan investment. 

The long-term lending institutions 
then provide, with the guarantee of the 
remaining 75 percent of later maturing 
portions of the loan. For example, a proj- 
ect needs a 15-year loan with a 3-year 
grace period, the principal to be repaid 
in equal installments over the remain- 
ing 12 years. Commercial bank participa- 
tion is obtained for the 3-year grace 
period plus the 3-year repayment of the 
earlier maturities. The long-term in- 
stitutional lender then provides the 
money that is to be repaid in the next 
9 years. 

It was only after the Watson commit- 
tee devised this scheme that guarantees 
began to be instituted, and thus we have 
today no experience to tell us whether 
or not the program is financially feasible. 

Now, returning to the basis of my ob- 
jections, if we are going to guarantee 
investors abroad, how can we escape 
guaranteeing them domestically? If we 
start guaranteeing them abroad and 
domestically, what is the end? The end 
will be an inducement for banks, insur- 
ance companies, and individuals with 
money not to invest unless the taxpayers 
guarantee a return of the capital in- 
vestment. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] just pointed out that in Vermont 
one cannot borrow money to build a 
house. Well, if we are going to carry 
this principle out, we should begin to 
guarantee every investor in the building 
of his house. We simply cannot do it and 
save our system of government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 


the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 


just say in response to what has been 
said? I will be only 1 minute. 

The fact is that we are in this pro- 
gram. The fact is that it is successful. 
The fact is that if we do what the com- 
mittee proposes, we are changing the 
ground rules, and it will not be success- 
ful. The fact is that we are guaranteeing 
domestically. There are at least $30 bil- 
lion in FHA loans. If we have problems 
domestically, let us deal with them do- 
mestically, but let us not cut off our noses 
to spite our faces on this program. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, how do we pry loose some 
of that $30 billion? 
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Mr. JAVITS. It has been pried loose. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to say only a word. The Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Hotianp] said he had 
not understood what I said earlier. I 
want to clarify what I said. He said it 
appeared this program had some rela- 
tionship to our balance of payments. Of 
course, it does. Under present conditions, 
with the stringency in our domestic econ- 
omy, and because of our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, it certainly has an im- 
pact. This is one of the principal reasons 
why I oppose the amendment. When con- 
ditions are normal and have a favorable 
balance of payments, I think that this 
system for assisting other countries is 
perfectly proper. But I do not think that, 
as a practical matter, anybody can tell 
private investors what they must do with 
their money and where they must buy 
their equipment. It depends on where it 
is most advantageous economically. That 
is what I wanted to say to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield for some questions, I 
would like to develop this point a little 
further, if I may. 

As I understand it, the present sug- 
gestion of the committee as recom- 
mended in the pending bill is that these 
loans will be guaranteed as to 50 percent. 
Is that correct? 

And what is the total, permitted to be 
outstanding at one time under this par- 
ticular program, the 50-percent guaran- 
tee? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Two hundred and 
fifteen million dollars. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is for 1 year; is 
it not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the total 
that may be outstanding. This is a rela- 
tively new part of the act. The large ceil- 
ing is for the specific risk program. This 
extended risk program is a relatively new 
development, and we consider it to be 
somewhat experimental at this stage. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the committee bill 
fixes a limitation of interest not to ex- 
ceed 1 percent above the domestic in- 
terest rate existing at that time for the 
same type of loans? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That relates only 
to housing guarantees. It has nothing to 
do with the extended risk guarantee pro- 


gram. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What is the limitation 
upon the interest rate as to this particu- 
lar class of investments? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is no limit 
on the interest rates under the extended 
risk guarantee. In other words, the law 
does not specify. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, the 
law does not set the interest rate which 
could be applied on any loan which could 
be insured under this program? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, that is a matter 
between the borrower and the financial 
institution. The extended risk amounts 
to a guarantee of repayment, for which 
a fee is paid similar to an insurance pre- 
mium. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that the 
interest rates permitted and now pay- 
able on loans in various of the countries 
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which would be covered by this particu- 
lar program are in excess of our domestic 
interest rates? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. In many 
of the underdeveloped areas, including 
most of those in Latin America, the rates 
are much greater than rates in this coun- 
try. But the banks are here. We would 
be guaranteeing loans made, for exam- 
ple, by the First National City Bank or 
some other bank in New York; and the 
interest rate the borrower pays is, gen- 
erally speaking, the interest rate pre- 
vailing in New York. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Am I correct in my 
understanding that this is a guarantee 
of any portion of the loan used by the 
investor for the payment of costs in- 
curred in the United States? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; that is not true. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, the 
full amount of these loans could be ex- 
pended in the foreign country? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The provision that 
applies is as follows: 

In making a determination to issue a 
guaranty under section 221(b), the President 
shall consider the possible adverse effect of 
the dollar investment under such guaranty 
pupon the balance of payments of the United 


That is all that controls. The law does 
not require that all of the amount in- 
vested or guaranteed be spent in this 
country. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It seems to me that 
any volume of such loans at interest rates 
larger than could be earned here, to be 
insured up to 75 percent of the total of 
the loans would be highly attractive to 
investors in this country, in seeking to 
persuade them to invest in other unde- 
veloped countries, I cannot see to save my 
soul, why that would not be an adverse 
process to our balance-of-payments pro- 
gram. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In the first place, 
this applies to both loans and equities. 
In the second place, the lender will prob- 
ably be a big bank or institution, insur- 
ance company or something of that kind, 
in New York; and as I say, the prevailing 
rate in this country would be the rate, 
not that in Brazil. Even though the busi- 
ness ‘will operate in Brazil, where the 
interest rate may be 20 percent, that, I 
think, would not have any effect upon 
the rate paid for a loan made in New 
York. 

What I believe the Senator is thinking 
about is when we lend money to a lending 
institution in Brazil, and they relend it 
at 20 percent. That is not this case at 
all. That is not what is involved here. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But I understood the 
Senator to say that he did feel our bal- 
ance-of-payments position would be 
jeopardized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe that there 
is an adverse effect, simply because any 
export of capital from the United States 
is bound to have some effect on our bal- 
ance of payments, simply because we are 
sending capital out of the country. If it 
is for building a factory—an electric 
plant, for example—in any Latin Amer- 
ican country or any other country, the 
company might buy most of its equip- 
ment here, but it certainly would employ 
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local labor. It would probably buy a num- 
ber of things to go into that factory 
abroad. It might even buy the generators 
abroad, because they are cheaper. 

In other words, a private company 
making such an investment would not 
be bound to buy their equipment here, 
regardless of what the cost might be. 
They could shop around and buy 
wherever they can strike the best bar- 
gain. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And they could pay 
their personnel with the proceeds of this 
loan? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would say they 
could; yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
It seems to me that this project would 
be much more of a threat to our bal- 
ance-of-payments position if the insur- 
able proportion were raised to 75 per- 
cent of the principal, as contrasted with 
the 50 percent of the principal now in- 
surable under the committee bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no objection, I should like to 
bring this matter to a conclusion, be- 
cause some Senators have very impor- 
tant engagements. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
matter, which is now ready for a vote, 
be voted upon 10 minutes from now, the 
time to be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The time will 
be equally divided between the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Can the Senator state 
clearly, as to any of these extensions of 
risks involved, either in this version of 
the Javits amendment or any of the 
other amendments which have been 
offered by the Senator from New York, 
whether or not they include, for exam- 
ple, as the AID proposal originally did, 
under the guarantee, protection against 
civil strife abroad, when we have no such 
protection for losses in civil strife at 
home? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The extended risk 
program covers loss of investment from 
all causes, except those due to fraud and 
misconduct. The specific risk program 
was started before the program affected 
by this amendment. It covers losses only 
from specific causes such as inconverti- 
bility or expropriation. The extent of 
coverage depends on the amount of the 
fee paid. It is like buying an insurance 
policy; you pay a small premium and get 
coverage protecting against inconverti- 
bility, and get coverage of other risks by 
paying a larger premium. But extended 
risk insurance costs more because it 
covers much more than the specific risk 
policies. The two programs are quite dif- 
ferent. The specific risk program, which 
has been in existence much longer, has a 
much higher ceiling. 

I do not oppose this program; it is the 
overall effect that expanding it would 
have on our country, during a period of 
severe stress to our balance of payments 
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and in our domestic fiscal situation, that 
is the issue. I do not think that this is 
an appropriate time to encourage expan- 
sion of American investment abroad. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think it is probably 
all right, also, in its original concept as 
I understood it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. To protect against ex- 
propriation or the overthrow of a gov- 
ernment. But when it gets into the area 
of poor management, fraudulent man- 
agement, or embezzlement, it seems to 
me it goes altogether too far. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The extended risk 

program is the one you refer to. 
Mr. MUNDT. The extended risk. It 
seems to me that we go altogether too 
far when we expose the American tax- 
payer to that kind of extension. Have we 
taken that completely out of the bill 
now? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, but we are re- 
ducing the percentage of total invest- 
ment that could be covered to 50 per- 
cent. The amendment of the Senator 
from New York would restore this to 
75 percent. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes, to try to clear up cer- 
tain misconceptions of fact which should 
definitely be cleared up. 

First and foremost, because I think 
the Senator from Arkansas was very fair 
about the interest rate, which he said 
was adjusted to a New York bank rate, 
that in itself is great reason for recom- 
mending this program, because the rates 
would be in competition with very high 
rates in many underdeveloped countries. 

But I think the impact on the balance 
of payments is the important problem. 
As I stated before the extended risk 
guarantee program has no balance of 
payments effect. 

If anything, it has an affirmative im- 
pact, in our favor, because it deals sub- 
stantially with procurement fully tied to 
the United States, and the expendi- 
tures—all investment expenditures which 
are encouraged by this loan—as a matter 
of fact, must be expended in this country. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
yield, I do not wish to contest what he 
said other than to say that there is noth- 
ing in the law requiring procurement in 
the United States. AID says that is the 
case but I do not see how they can prove 
it, when the investments are made by 
private enterprise. 

Mr. JAVITS. With all respect, Mr. 
President, AID can prove it, because they 
make the guarantees, and they do not 
have to make the guarantees unless they 
are satisfied that this is so, and they do 
eee is the best answer one can 


Second, Mr. President, on the specific 
risk guarantee, they make it a condi- 
tion—again, they have the right to refuse 
the guarantee—that the investment on 
which the risk is guaranteed must involve 
the procurement in the United States or 
in a less developed country of goods and 
services in an amount substantially equal 
to the amount of the guarantee. I under- 
stand that procurement in the United 
States comes close to 70 percent of the 
investment guaranteed. 
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What they are doing is administering 
these guarantees in such a way as to 
deal with any adverse impact on the 
balance of payments. 

Another thing that I think it is impor- 
tant to emphasize is that we are dealing 
with the extent of foreign aid here and 
whether we want to go all of the way 
with grants and loans by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment or whether we want to pursue 
some other course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if we 
want to pursue some other course, we 
must find a means by which the risk 
taken abroad may be equated with the 
risk taken at home. That is what this 
amounts to. It is an attempt to equate 
the risk so that the risk taken abroad is 
no more than the risk taken at home. 

For that reason and because the new 
techniques would be destroyed if the 
amendment does not prevail, we must 
encourage overseas private investment 
which is concentrated in the developing 
areas 


That is what this amendment would 
provide. 

I hope that the Senate will agree to the 
amendment by an overwhelming major- 
ity and that the proposal will be backed 
not only on the floor of the Senate but 
also throughout the country by all re- 
sponsible people actively engaged in this 
field. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Oklahoma 
LMr. Harris], and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris], and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] would each 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya] is paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
would vote “nay.” 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Baker] 
and the Senators from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN and Mr. Percy! are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD] and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Youne] are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], the Sena- 
tors from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen and Mr. 
Percy], and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 68, 
nays 20, as follows: 


[No. 222 Leg.] 
YEAS—68 
Allott Hartke Monroney 
Anderson Hayden Morton 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Moss 
Bayh Hill Murphy 
Bennett Hruska Muskie 
Bible Inouye Nelson. 
Boggs Jackson Pastore 
Brewster Javits Pearson 
Brooke Jordan,Idaho Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy, Mass. Prouty 
Cannon Kennedy, N.Y, Proxmire 
Carlson Kuchel Randolph 
Case Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Clark Long, La. Scott 
Cooper Magnuson Sparkman 
Curtis Mansfield Spong 
Dominick McCarthy Stennis 
Eastland McClellan Thurmond 
Fannin McGovern Tower 
Fong McIntyre Tydings 
Griffin Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Hansen Miller Yarborough 
Hart Mondale 
NAYS—20 
Aiken Gore Mundt 
Burdick Gruening Smith 
Byrd, Va. Holland Symington 
Church Ho Talmadge 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Williams, Del. 
Ellender Young, Ohio 
Pulbright Morse 
NOT VOTING—12 
Baker Harris Percy 
Dirksen Hatfield Russell 
Dodd McGee Smathers 
Ervin Montoya Young, N. Dak. 


So Mr. Javits’ amendment was agreed 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment on behalf of myself and Senator 
MosKIE, and on behalf of Senators BAYH, 
BARTLETT, BROOKE, GRUENING, HART, 
INOUYE, JACKSON, KENNEDY of New York, 
McGee, McGovern, Macnuson, Moss, 
Pastore, RIBICOFF, and WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey. I ask that the amendment be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York in the chair). The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with. Š 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and without 
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objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 41, after line 6, add a new sub- 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 218. FISH PROTEIN CONCENTRATE.— 
(a) The President is authorized to conduct 
a program designed to demonstrate the po- 
tential and to encourage the use of Fish 
Protein Concentrate as a practical means of 
reducing nutritional deficiencies in less de- 
veloped countries and areas. This program 
shall include— 

“(1) studies and activities relating to food 
technology; 

“(2) development of suitable marketing 
techniques; 

“(3) development of consumer acceptance 
programs; and 

4) feeding programs designed to demon- 
strate the nutritional value of Fish Protein 
Concentrate as a diet supplement. 

“In g out his functions under this 
section, the President shall consult with the 
National Council on Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development. 

“(b) The President is authorized to use 
funds made available under this part for the 

of this section, and is urged to use 
at least $2.5 million of such funds for such 
purposes.” 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York in the chair). The Sen- 
ate will be in order so we can hear the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr, KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the amendment I am intro- 
ducing on behalf of myself and other 
Senators would authorize the Agency for 
International Development to undertake 
a program to demonstrate the potential 
and encourage the use of fish protein 
concentrate in the less-developed coun- 
tries of the world. 

Adequate nutrition is a prerequisite to 
all human activity. Hunger and the threat 
of famine have, down through history, 
always posed a threat to established pat- 
terns of world order and political sta- 
bility. The rice bowl of the Mekong Delta 
has, for example, figured centrally in the 
struggles which have for centuries raged 
across Southeast Asia. 

For most humans, life is supported by 
a diet based largely on vegetables. Over 
1.5 billion persons, living primarily in 
tropical and subtropical zones, subsist on 
diets frequently dominated by one staple 
vegetable crop, occasionally supple- 
mented by a mixture of cereals or vege- 
tables. But these diets fail, in large meas- 
ure, to supply protein in either the quan- 
tity or of the quality required for ade- 
quate human nutrition. 

An adequate diet must supply both 
sufficient caloric content to prevent 
undernutrition, and sufficient protein 
content to prevent malnutrition. The 
United States has a proud record in sup- 
plying the world’s hungry with foodstuffs 
high in calorie content, most notably in 
the Public Law 480 program, under which 
more than $16 billion of America’s agri- 
cultural production has gone to the less- 
developed countries, 

But our record has not been so proud 
in helping these less-developed nations 
with supplies of protein. As the May 1967 
report of the President’s Science Advis- 
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ory Committee, Panel on the World Food 
Supply, says: 

There is abundant and unequivocal clini- 
cal evidence that large numbers of the 
world’s people suffer from protein malnutri- 
tion. Childhood malnutrition causes retarda- 
tion of physical growth and development and 
recent evidence suggests that mental de- 
velopment may be impaired also. In mal- 
nourished preschool children, mortality and 
morbidity are extremely high and the com- 
mon infectious diseases of childhood are 
catastrophic. Nutrition has a vital role in the 
health of adults, also, and influences socio- 
economic and cultural development pro- 
foundly. Malnutrition leads to deterioration 
of physical fitness and mental efficiency, to 
emotional and personality disturbances, and 
to reduction in the capacity to perform work. 


The report concludes: 

In the developing countries, increased sup- 
plies of calories and high quality protein are 
needed urgently. 


Children who grow up with low pro- 
tein diets are permanently affected, in 
both their mental and physica] develop- 
ment. As adults, they do not have the 
endurance for normal working hours; 
they are sick more often, and, when sick, 
suffer more severely; and their educa- 
tional capacities are restricted. 

These effects of malnutrition are well 
known, as is their impact on the efforts 
of developing countries to raise their 
standards of living. Economic develop- 
ment is very difficult in those countries 
where more than half the population is 
devoted to agriculture, and cannot be 
diverted to industry or education. Fur- 
ther, when the physical and mental 
capacities of the population are re- 
stricted by insufficient diets, the de- 
mands of training and education simply 
cannot be met as quickly or as efficiently 
as need be. 

What we must have now, in response 
to these well-known and deplorable con- 
ditions, is action. We are fortunate that 
the extensive studies and deliberations 
of the Marine Resources Council, chaired 
by the Vice President, have laid the 
groundwork for an effective action 
program. 

In transmitting the first annual re- 
port of the Marine Resources Council, 
to the Congress on March 9 of this year, 
President Johnson said that: 

The vast food reserves of the sea must be 
developed to help end the tragic cycle of 
famine and despair. We must launch a pilot 
program to assist the protein-deficient coun- 
tries of the world in increasing their capacity 
for using the fish resources of the seas. 


The amendment I and the junior Sen- 
ator from Maine, and other Senators, 
offer today is just such a pilot program. 

The oceans of the world are a tremen- 
dous resource, and they hold vast poten- 
tial for meeting the world’s food problem. 
The 1965 world catch of fish was 56,000,- 
000 tons, yet only a few dozen of the 
more than 20,000 species of fish are now 
used directly or indirectly as food. There 
is universal agreement that the catch 
of fish could be increased markedly, and 
that if developing countries were en- 
couraged to tap this resource, they could 
speed their economic and other progress. 
Reasonable estimates place the annual 
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sustainable yield of fish at 500,000,000 
tons, or almost 10 times the present 
catch. 

But merely increasing the catch of fish 
is not enough. Developing countries do 
not have refrigeration and transporta- 
tion facilities, as do the developed coun- 
tries, and the populations of the develop- 
ing countries rarely have fish as a staple 
in their diets. Consequently, there is a 
need to work out some way of trans- 
forming raw fish into a product easily 
stored and transported, which could be 
readily introduced into the diets of the 
populations of developing countries. 

Fish protein concentrate meets all 
these requirements. It is a product made 
from whole fish, which both obviates the 
need for cleaning the fish and increases 
the amount of the fish which can effec- 
tively be used. FPC is 80 percent protein, 
by weight, and its protein price per unit 
of weight is the lowest known from any 
existing and feasible source. A year’s 
supply for an individual would cost $3, 
and it would supply all the protein such 
an individual needed. FPC can be stored 
indefinitely without refrigeration, and 
consequently is easily transported. FPC 
is odorless and tasteless, and can thus 
be introduced as a diet supplement with- 
out disrupting existing dietary patterns 
in developing countries. 

In short, FPC seems perfectly tailored 
to the contours of need for protein in 
developing countries. 

The great potential for FPC has only 
recently been recognized in this country. 
The Food and Drug Administration on 
February 2 of this year approved two 
petitions for processes to manufacture 
and distribute FPC made from hake, a 
boney fish caught in northern temperate 
waters. A petition for a process utilizing 
menhaden, an oily fish, will soon be sub- 
mitted. One private FPC plant is already 
in operation, and two Government- 
assisted plants are in the planning stage. 
Rapid progress is being made in produc- 
tion technology, and it is of utmost im- 
portance that we act now to develop mar- 
kets in the less-developed countries, par- 
ticularly now that the FDA has approved 
FPC for domestic consumption. 

It would be tragic indeed if the benefits 
of FPC were withheld for even a year be- 
cause we were unwilling to undertake a 
small program of food technology re- 
search and diet introduction projects. 
Until the people of the underdeveloped 
nations are able to see the impact of FPC 
on their own health and that of their 
children, there will be no markets, and 
until there is an accessible market, pri- 
vate industry will be reluctant to make 
investments in plants and facilities. 

The problems of diet introduction are 
just as important as those of actual pro- 
duction, and this amendment offers a 
practical and inexpensive solution to 
these problems. It is designed not to mark 
the beginning of a large distribution pro- 
gram, but rather to prime the pump for 
the flow of private capital into FPC de- 
velopment. AID would utilize about $1 
million worth of FPC, domestically pro- 
duced, in its overseas programs, under 
this amendment. 
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The establishment of an American FPC 
industry will benefit not only the de- 
veloping nations, but the American econ- 
omy as well. Further, it could provide an 
inexpensive animal protein supplement 
for Americans on poverty-level incomes. 
It could eliminate protein deficiency 
among migrant workers, among sub- 
sistence farmers, and among school- 
children. 

The growth of a large American FPC 
industry would also help to reverse the 
decline of the American fisheries. Many 
species of fish now ignored could become 
valuable assets, and parts of fish now 
discarded could be made palatable. Fish- 
ermen could work all year catching a 
variety of species, and the industry would 
be far less subject to seasonal variations. 
During times of surplus, excess fish could 
be converted to FPC in order to stabilize 
the markets, and low cost protein food 
would then be available for global mar- 
keting. 

In addition, the development of FPC 
would greatly facilitate the conservation 
of our fisheries resources. By providing 
much greater diversity, it would remove 
the obstacles to limiting the season for 
threatened species. By providing a mar- 
ket for predatory fish, the FPC industry 
would help to restore the ecological bal- 
ance which has been threatened in the 
past by highly selective fishing. 

Viewed from every perspective, it seems 
apparent that the development of FPC 
can be one of the most important scien- 
tific breakthroughs of the 20th cen- 
tury, and unless we press forward, we 
stand the chance of seeing this industry 
dominated by other nations. We can, 
through the program this amendment 
would authorize, develop a substantial 
American expertise in the technology of 
FPC production and marketing, to the 
benefit both of the United States and of 
the hungry peoples of the world. 

The amendment would authorize $2.5 
million for the food from the sea divi- 
sion of AID, to carry out an actual pro- 
gram to demonstrate the potential and 
encourage the use of FPC. Three under- 
developed countries—one in Asia, one in 
Africa, and one in Latin America—would 
be chosen to demonstrate the impact of 
FPC on those people whose diets keep 
them undernourished. In each country, 
AID will encourage and conduct food 
technology studies, and will disseminate 
information to foster an understanding 
of the principles of nutrition. 

When this groundwork has been done, 
AID will encourage demonstration feed- 
ing programs to prove to the people of 
these nations that FPC can change their 
lives for the better—that it offers at least 
a partial solution to the fast-approach- 
ing crisis of hunger. If the people of the 
developing nations can be convinced to 
participate in these feeding programs, we 
will demonstrate to the leaders of those 
nations and to the leaders of our indus- 
tries that the obstacles to the widespread 
use of a protein diet supplement can be 
overcome. By stimulating the interest of 
both of these groups, this small pro- 
gram could make a great contribution to 
the development of a viable FPC pro- 
gram—and thus to the solution of the 
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crisis of hunger which threatens man- 
kind. 

President Johnson said in this year’s 
state of the Union message that: 

Next to the pursuit of peace, the really 
greatest challenge to the human family is 
the race between food supply and popula- 
tion increases. That race is being lost. Every 
member of the world community now bears 
a direct responsibility to help bring our most 
basic human account into balance. 


The program this amendment would 
authorize would be a step in bringing that 
account into balance. 

AID has recently reorganized its activi- 
ties in providing food resource assistance 
to other nations, partly in response to 
the Food for Peace Act of 1966. This food 
resource assistance approximates, in an- 
nual value, the monetary resources made 
available for economic assistance 
through the Foreign Assistance Act. Un- 
der Public Law 83-480, for example, the 
value of commodities shipped in the 
period between July 1, 1954, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1966, is nearly $16 billion. 

AID’s reorganized effort, now operating 
through an Office of the War on Hunger, 
will move forward on two fronts: First, 
an assistance program, geared to fur- 
nishing U.S. skills and equipment in 
helping less-developed countries to grow 
more of their own food and to carry out 
family planning programs; and second, 
the food-for-peace program, geared to 
using U.S. food supplies to help these 
less-developed countries meet today’s 
food deficits. 

The amendment I offer today will give 
specific authorization to AID to develop, 
as part of its cverall war on hunger, a 
component devoted to utilizing the vast 
resources of the sea. Under existing leg- 
islation, AID has wide authority for stim- 
ulating and utilizing agricultural re- 
sources, but only nominal reference is 
made to using the resources of the sea. 
This amendment would restore some- 
thing of a balance, although I would 
point out that the agricultural effort will 
continue to dominate the work of the 
Office of the War on Hunger. 

The President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee indicates that fresh water fish can 
play an important role in the provision 
of FPC. The recent and astonishing 
growth of the alewife population in the 
Great Lakes, for example, could cer- 
tainly be utilized for FPC if our tech- 
nology is properly developed. 

I want to make clear that the amend- 
ment I offer today should in no way be 
construed as restricting any assistance 
in FPC or any other aspect of the 
food from the sea program, made avail- 
able under existing authorizations. This 
amendment should be viewed as a sup- 
plement to existing authority, and not 
restrictive of it in any way. 

A strong program of assistance to de- 
veloping nations must be a firm plank 
in U.S. policy. No matter how dif- 
ficult or frustrating or varied are the 
problems we face in helping the develop- 
ing nations to help themselves, we have 
an obligation both to our national inter- 
est and to our humanitarian heritage to 
do so. The place of the United States in 
the history of the world will be based, 
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in part, on how well we met these global 
obligations. 

President Kennedy said it well in his 
inaugural address: 

To those peoples in the huts and villages 
of half the globe struggling to break the 
bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best 
efforts to help them help themselves, for 
whatever period is required—not because the 
communists may be doing it, not because 
we seek their votes, but because it is right. 
If a free society cannot help the many who 
are poor, it can not save the few who are 
rich. 


The effort authorized by the amend- 
ment I offer today can become a key piece 
in our foreign assistance program. I urge 
its acceptance. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I am 
happy to yield to the junior Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am 
privileged to join the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts in spon- 
soring this measure which will amend 
S. 1872, the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1967, to speed the development and utili- 
zation of fish protein concentrate in the 
underdeveloped world. 

The amendment is not a panacea for 
all the problems of the world. However, 
it could begin to break down the wall of 
hunger and starvation which obscures 
even the sight of the ultimate goals of 
peace, justice, and progress from fully 
two-thirds of the world’s population. 

Americans, Mr. President, have never 
had to make the choice which today 
faces over 2 billion starving and under- 
nourished people—the choice between 
food and freedom. Indeed, to what ex- 
tent is this really a choice? Freedom does 
not survive in the absence of food. We 
cannot expect growth, progress, and 
self-determination from hungry men. 
Yet, these are the goals to which we ex- 
pect the underdeveloped nations to as- 
pire, and which we expect them to 
achieve. 

Our duty to these countries is unmis- 
takably clear. To help them reach these 
goals, we must help them tear down the 
wall of starvation. 

Malnutrition is only a broad term for 
many health problems caused by an in- 
adequate food supply. The most serious 
of these problems is a deficiency in 
animal protein. 

Those of us familiar with the impor- 
tance of animal protein recognize its ab- 
sence in the statistics of a people’s diet 
and see it reflected in the nation’s lag- 
ging rate of growth. 

But the men and women of these coun- 
tries know nothing of the importance of 
animal protein; they are unaware of 
their nation’s gross national product. 
They only notice the painful suffering 
of their children, the high frequency of 
fatal or crippling disease, and the indif- 
ference, depression, and apathy that 
pervades their environment. 

For them, malnutrition is not protein 
deficiency. It is a way of life. 

This physical and mental retardation 
is a devastating process. Traditional 
forms of assistance and traditional forms 
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of food have not been successful reme- 
dies. We must seek additional tools. 

The vegetable protein found in grains 
and cereals is vital for the maintenance 
of health and cannot be replaced by the 
animal protein from fish or other sources. 
But if the amino acids and other uniden- 
tified growth factors found in animal 
protein are not provided for the body, 
even vegetable protein can be of no use. 
Thus, we are dealing with the most es- 
sential ingredient of life itself. 

This recognition of the importance of 
animal protein and of its critical absence 
from the diet of the underdeveloped 
world is not a recent discovery. How- 
ever, relatively few steps have been taken 
and little progress has been made to end 
this critical shortage. 

The availability of animal protein 
on a global scale has never been in ques- 
tion. The basic obstacles have been the 
development, distribution, and utiliza- 
tion of the proper protein sources for 
each country. Meaningful and effective 
approaches to improving nutrition must 
consider a country’s economic, agricul- 
tural, industrial, cultural, social and 
political realities. 

For many countries, these considera- 

tions eliminate otherwise valuable 
sources of protein. For example, the taste 
of soybeans may be unacceptable to 
some people. Rice-eating populations 
have traditionally resisted attempts to 
introduce other cereals. Meat and dairy 
products are too costly for sufficient con- 
sumption in many nations. Converting 
land from cash to food crops may seri- 
ously reduce needed revenues from ex- 
ports. 
Until recently, the problems of de- 
velopment, distribution, and utilization 
had prohibited the efficient use of the 
fishery resources as a source of animal 
protein, The largest and least expensive 
supply of protein in the world had to go 
to waste. The development of fish protein 
concentrate has drastically changed 
that situation, and now, at long last, the 
abundant food of the oceans can be sup- 
plied in usable form to those who so des- 
perately need it. 

As the distinguished senior Senator 
from Massachusetts has shown, the 
potential of fish protein concentrate as 
an inexpensive, highly nutritious food 
supplement is universally understood and 
accepted. Any cereal with a 5- to 10-per- 
cent content of FPC has the protein 
quality of an equal amount of milk, meat, 
or eggs. The base price of 10 grams of 
FPC, the entire daily protein require- 
ment for a 3-year-old child, is little more 
than one-half cent. 

Nevertheless, the mere potential of fish 
protein concentrate will not fill the 
stomachs of the undernourished. We 
must realize that potential, or face the 
consequences of growing starvation. 

In 1966, the 89th Congress recognized 
the importance of developing the pro- 
duction technology of FPC and author- 
ized the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct one pilot plant and to lease an- 
other. Research and production by pri- 
vate industry is steadily increasing. 

However, if we fail to solve the prob- 
lems of incorporating FPC into staple 
foods and introducing it into the diets of 
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the people who need it, in many parts of 
the world, domestic production will be 
useless. 

Such negligence would be indefensible. 

The program which this section would 
authorize is an inexpensive, yet crucial 
investment in FPC as a readily available, 
low-cost supply of protein for the under- 
developed world. If FPC can be intro- 
duced successfully into the diets of these 
people, a new market will be created for 
the fisheries. If it is demonstrated to 
these countries that FPC can help allevi- 
ate and prevent malnutrition, the press- 
ing food shortages will be relieved. 

We cannot tolerate the luxury of pro- 
ducing fish protein concentrate without 
a prospective use for it. 

We cannot ignore the increasing star- 
vation and malnutrition which it can 
help alleviate. 

We cannot afford to lose the war on 
hunger by default. 

We owe this program to ourselves, and 
we owe this program to the underdevel- 
oped world. Seldom could such a small 
amount of money redeem such a signifi- 
cant need. 

Mr. President, it is a pleasure to sup- 
port this effort of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. I urge the acceptance of the 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
thank the Senator from Maine, and I 
very much appreciate his assistance in 
the development of the program the 
amendment would authorize. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Iam 
always glad to yield to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, first of 
all I wish to congratulate the Senator 
from Massachusetts for his leadership 
in sponsoring this amendment. I am hap- 
py to be associated with him as a co- 
sponsor. 

As the Senator pointed out, and to my 
way of thinking, this is the truest form 
of foreign aid we could possibly have. 
This statement is made with full defer- 
ence to all other provisions of the foreign 
aid bill because two-thirds of the world’s 
population is suffering from malnutri- 
tion and here we have an opportunity to 
use this concentrate for edible purposes. 
For one penny a day we can give 10 
children all of the protein that they need 
for that day. 

I say one of the big problems that the 
world is going to face is overpopulation 
and hunger. This measure would provide 
one way of giving all of the protein re- 
quirements to the children of the world 
who are suffering from malnutrition. 
This is an appropriate amendment. I 
hope the manager of the bill will accept 
it. I repeat: This is the truest form of 
foreign aid we could possibly have. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in of- 
fering the pending amendment the sen- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts is en- 
titled to and will receive the plaudits of 
all who are engaged in the fishing in- 
dustry, all who are interested in the fish- 
ing industry, but not engaged in it, and 
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principally those who want to make a 
contribution in alleviating hunger 
throughout the world. 

As the Senator has said, and in that 
statement he has been joined by the 
Senator from Maine and the Senator 
from Rhode Island, perhaps nothing now 
available to us offers such great hopes 
in making available protein at a low cost 
to those people who need it so des- 
perately. 

Only a few months ago the great 
breakthrough came when the Food and 
Drug Administration approved a proc- 
ess for the manufacture of fish protein 
concentrate developed by the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries at Beltsville, Md. 
From now on we shall move ahead in this 
area. 

Mr. President, if Senators could see, 
as I saw last year when hearings were 
conducted relating to the proposed con- 
struction of fish protein concentrate 
demonstration plants, pictures of a child 
in a hospital taken in Peru, they, too, 
would be more enthusiastic for this pro- 
gram than the uninformed could pos- 
sibly be. 

A baby was brought into the hospital 
suffering from malnutrition, belly ex- 
tended, and wasting away in other parts 
of the body. Pictures were taken at week- 
ly intervals and this child was fed fish 
protein concentrate. In 3 months he was 
a healthy baby, a thriving baby. This, 
of course, can be accomplished wherever 
this fish protein concentrate is made 
available. 

This field differs from so many others, 
I think the problem of consumer ac- 
ceptance will be negligible because the 
concentrate is tasteless. It can be mixed 
with rice, for example, and the consumer 
does not even know he is receiving pro- 
tein sufficient to maintain his body in 
good health. 

Thus, I am proud the Senator from 
Massachusetts is offering his amendment 
and I trust the committee will accept it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
thank the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Iam 
happy to yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington, the distinguished chairman of 
the Commerce Committee, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I cannot add much 
to what the Senator from Alaska has 
said in regard to the pending amend- 
ment. This is the culmination for many 
of us, particularly on the Commerce 
Committee, who, over the years, under 
the able leadership of the Senator from 
Alaska, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], and others, have been 
trying to get the United States to pro- 
duce a protein concentrate with a pro- 
gram to go along with it. We had a long 
struggle in that respect—and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts helped to par- 
ticipate in that struggle—with the Food 
and Drug Administration. Finally, we got 
them to place their seal of approval that 
fish flour and fish concentrate were safe 
for human consumption. 

For a while, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration declared that if too much 
of this fish concentrate was eaten, the 
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teeth might turn yellow. They said 
“might.” This delayed the matter, but 
finally we suggested that children suf- 
fering from malnutrition would be a lot 
better off with their teeth yellowed some- 
what than being buried in the ground 
somewhere. 

Thus, we got the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to agree. The Senator from 
Oregon [Mr, Morse] knows about this. 
We passed the bill in which we began ex- 
perimentation on how to make this fish 
protein concentrate as cheaply as pos- 
sible from fish which had heretofore not 
been fished before, such as hake. 

Funds were obtained to start a pilot 
plant—one, two, three—whatever it may 
be, for this kind of job so that the fish 
protein concentrate could be distributed 
throughout the world. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield at that 
point? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. There was authoriza- 
tion for two pilot plants, and funding for 
one. One went to the west coast. 

The Senator from Rhode Island, who 
comes from the east coast, was instru- 
mental in seeing that the sum of $435,000 
was added to the appropriation for the 
Department of the Interior for the second 
pilot plant which we hope will come to 
the east coast—preferably to Rhode 
Island. (Laughter.] 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Well, I hope there 
will be one on the east coast, because 
when we talk about fishing and the po- 
tential involved here, the Senator from 
Massachusetts mentioned the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. So that I think this 
would be a good beginning to one of the 
finest programs in the whole foreign 
aid bill. 

I hope that the Senator from Arkansas 
will take the amendment. I hope also 
that the administrators downtown, when 
the bill is passed, will read the amend- 
ment and carry out its provisions. 

It will be a great step forward, even 
for domestic use of these products—fish 
flour, fish protein concentrate—because 
it has a great potential. 

Accordingly, I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and naturally 
join him in support of the amendment. 

I am sure that the Senator from Arkan- 
sas will be willing to accept the amend- 
ment. However, I do not see him in the 
Chamber right now. That must mean he 
is convinced he should take it without 
any trouble. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
thank the distinguished chairman, and, 
of course, I welcome his support. He has 
long led the way to FDA approval of FPC, 
and Americans and all the world’s hun- 
gry peoples will be better off for his ef- 
forts. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Yes, 
I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to express my ap- 
preciation to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for introducing the amendment. 
I would welcome the opportunity to be 
a cosponsor of it, because it is, I think, 
a sound amendment. 
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I have joined the Senators from 
Alaska, the Senators from Washington, 
the Senators from California, and many 
Senators from East Coast States, in sup- 
port of this idea for some time, as we 
have battled away in Congress to get 
authorizations and appropriations for 
the building of pilot plants and for the 
development of this almost inexhaustible 
supply of food which can fill the hungry 
stomachs of so many people in this 
world. 

I have visited various parts of the 
world, and I remember, interestingly 
enough, that I went through a pilot plant 
in Peru in which they have made great 
strides in developing fish protein. I ob- 
served also the great research being 
made in India, where food is so sorely 
needed. There is a greater recognition in 
the great population centers of the 
world, and in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world where so many millions of 
poverty-stricken people live, that here 
may be a great breakthrough in supply- 
ing nutritious food in abundance. 

The amendment is sound. Without 
committing myself to any particular 
State, I want to say to my friend from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] that I am 
all for funding a pilot plant on the east 
coast. 

As a Senator from a Western State, 
I express to him our appreciation on the 
west coast for his far-seeing vision in 
regard to the need to develop a pilot 
plant wherever it can be developed. 

Certainly, they should have one on the 
east coast, too. 

Let me tell the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that I will most certainly sup- 
port his amendment. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartHy] tells me perhaps 
there should be one on the Great Lakes, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
about the Gulf of Mexico? [Laughter.] 

Mr, CARLSON. Mr. President, this 
issue has been pending in the Senate be- 
fore. We all remember former Senator 
Douglas, of Illinois, and former Senator 
Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, who led the 
fight on the floor of the Senate for this 
kind of amendment and the use of fish- 
flour in our foreign aid program. 

I want to say, before I discuss it, that 
I do not expect to oppose the amendment 
because it is for a pilot project and a test- 
ing program. However, in the background 
has always been the plan of the commer- 
cial fisheries to take the fillet from the 
fish and grind the bones, the eyes, and 
the entrails and make flour from it. That 
was the original concept. 

For 5 years, from 1962 on, the Food 
and Drug Administration opposed this 
vigorously. As a matter of fact, it opposed 
it despite great pressure from the Gov- 
ernment itself and from the commercial 
fishing interests in this country. 

Of course, it does have great protein 
content. We in the Midwest buy it. We 
buy the refuse from the fish factories and 
grind it down and mix it in hog food, It 
has great protein content in fattening up 
our hogs. 

I do not question its merits, but I hope 
the time will not come when we will con- 
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tinue to put our stamp of approval on a 
food product included in a foreign aid 
program, one that should not be used 
unless it is absolutely sanitary, and abso- 
lutely clean. 

For these reasons, I want the RECORD 
to show that I, at least, have noticed 
what we are doing here today. I hope 
that after the amendment has been 
adopted and goes into effect, that we will 
not commit ourselves to the use of this 
product for food unless it meets every 
test as a sanitary and wholesome food. 
We have an abundance of wholesome 
cereal and animal food not only for our 
own people but to feed hungry people in 
less developed countries. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. If 
the Senator will yield at that point, I un- 
derstand that on February 2 of this year, 
FPC was finally approved by the Food 
and Drug Administration for use by hu- 
mans in the United States. Many Sena- 
tors, whose concerns are for the adequate 
nutrition of Americans and the world’s 
people, acclaimed that approval as a 
signal step. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is true. There is 
no question about that. I think I could 
say that they approved it reluctantly, but 
under great pressure from the Govern- 
ment and the commercial fisheries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed at this point in the 
Recorp a short series of excerpts of mate- 
rials relating to the amendment the 
Senate has just accepted. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPT FROM THE REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL ON MARINE RESOURCES AND EN- 
GINEERING DEVELOPMENT, FEBRUARY 1967 

UTILIZING FOOD RESOURCES OF THE SEAS 

Lyndon B. Johnson. “Next to the pursuit of 
peace, the greatest challenge to the human 
family is the race between food supply and 
population increase. That race is now being 
lost.” 

The problem and a solution 

Protein malnutrition afflicts half the world 
population. Vigorous efforts by all nations are 
necessary to produce food, adequate in quan- 
tity and quality, to keep pace with the ex- 
panding world population and the needs of 
newly developing countries. The causes of 
world peace and individual welfare demand 
maximum effort from the more advanced na- 
tions. 

This problem directly impinges on our Na- 
tion’s interests, and these facts lie behind a 
long-standing policy to wage war on hunger. 

The imbalance between protein supply and 
requirements is so serious that every reason- 
able approach is required to correct it. Cereals 
supply the bulk of the world’s protein, but 
they do not meet the quantitative need, nor 
contain all of the essential amino acids. To 
provide both an adequate quantity and a 
proper balance of amino acids, additional 
cheap protein sources are needed to supple- 
ment cereals. 

This potential of the sea to help meet a 
significant fraction of worldwide need for 
protein has been recognized for many years, 
discussed in every recent study on oceanog- 
raphy, and flagged by the President's Science 
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Advisory Committee as deserving highest 

priority attention. 

EXCERPT FROM THE PANEL ON WorRLD Foop 
SUPPLY OF THE PRESIDENT’s SCIENCE AD- 
vIsoRY COMMITTEE, May 1967 
THE FISHERY POTENTIAL OF THE OCEAN 


W. S. Gilbert, Patience Act i. (1881): 
“There’s fish in the sea, no doubt of it, as 
good as ever came out of it.” 

Taken as a whole, the seas contain a tre- 
mendous potential for world feeding. Only 
a few dozen of the 20 to 25 thousand species 
of fish are used directly or indirectly as food 
by man. 

There is little doubt that the potential 
productivity of fish is considerably larger 
than the 1964 harvest of 56 million tons. 
Many species are not harvested today for 
lack of specialized gear and for lack of a 
market; yet, many of these species are not 
only of nutritive value equal to that of the 
few that are presently caught, but exist in 
unknown although in probably vast quan- 
tities. The estimates of potential fish catch 
are many and vary widely, mainly due to 
lack of adequate data and understanding 
of biological processes in the oceans, It is 
important to be aware of their range and 
the reasoning employed to arrive at the es- 
timates. Some, although made quite recently 
by recognized experts, appear to be too low, 
some others appear to be fantastically high. 
It is generally agreed, however, that the 
catch of fish can be increased markedly. 

POPULATION GROWTH AND FOOD NEEDS 

The world food problem is not a future 
threat. It is here now and it must be solved 
within the next two decades. If it is solved 
during this time, it will be manageabie for 
the years thereafter. š 

This report, then, is addressed to the grim 
reality of the food shortage that will occur 
during the next 20 years (actually 1965/66 
to 1985/86) before programs of family-plan- 
ning can be expected to bring about long- 
term amelioration of the problem by reduc- 
ing world population growth. 


EXCERPT FROM THE REPORT OF THE PANEL ON 
OCEANOGRAPHY OF THE PRESIDENT'S SCIENCE 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE: FOOD FROM THE SEA 

INTRODUCTION 

Adequate nutrition is prerequisite to all 
other human activities. For most of human- 
ity, life is supported by a diet which is large- 
ly, if not exclusively, of vegetable origin. Only 
in the developed areas is a significant frac- 
tion of calories and of proteins and vitamins 
supplied by food stuffs of animal origin. 
Approximately 1.5 billion persons, largely in 
the tropical and subtropical zones, live on 
diets which are frequently dominated by one 
staple crop although occasionally mixtures 
of vegetables and cereals are available. But 
many vegetable diets fail to provide protein 
either of the quantity or the quality needed 
for adequate human nutrition. The quality 
of protein depends on its composition of 
amino acids. Vegetable proteins frequently 
are absolutely or relatively deficient in one 
or another of the ten amino acids essential 
for human nutrition. For example, corn is 
seriously deficient in tryptophan and is not 
adequate in lysine content. 

Chronic protein deficiency, the conse- 
quence of inadequate amino acids in the diet, 
is a serious public health problem of man. 
Combined with infectious diseases whose ef- 
fects it magnifies, this form of malnutrition 
is the leading cause of death in the period 
between weaning and 5 years of age in all 
countries in the equatorial zone. Protein 
deficiency accounts for as high as 50 percent 
of deaths at these ages. Protein deficiency 
also limits the lifespan and productive capac- 
ity of adults. If these peoples are to be as- 
sisted in their entry into the 20th century, if 
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they are to be offered opportunity on the 
scale available to developed nations, it is 
imperative that their diets be improved, 
particularly with respect to protein. 

Several techniques for nutritional improve- 
ment are apparent. One of these is to re- 
distribute agricultural products to assure 
that, instead of a single staple, a mixture of 
vegetables and vegetable products with a 
balanced amino acid composition is con- 
sumed regularly. Experiments are in progress 
but to accomplish this redistribution on a 
large scale would be an enormous task. 

The second technique is to provide a nutri- 
tional supplement of 10 to 20 grams of animal 
protein per day to a predominantly vegetable 
diet. The specific animal protein is of little 
consequence. Beef, pork, chicken, rabbit, fish, 
mollusks, and crustaceans—any will serve. In 
fact, if man is to be adequately nourished, 
each source must be exploited to the fullest. 
The relative inefficiency, however, of con- 
verting agriculturally produced grains and 
grasses into animal protein, i.e., beef, pork, 
or chicken, makes it increasingly difficult to 
use these animal proteins to supply the needs 
of a hungry world with a rapidly increasing 
population. 

The available projected growth of world 
population indicates that the nations of the 
world will be hard pressed to meet caloric 
needs from conventional agriculture, ignor- 
ing the problem of providing reasonable 
amounts of animal protein. For example, one 
estimate states that “the new mouths in the 
underdeveloped world will need some 300 
million tons of additional grain annually 
by 1980—an amount approaching the pres- 
ent total production of North America and 
Western Europe combined.” Obviously 
neither our present surplus farm capacity 
nor a markedly increased effort here and in 
other developed countries can meet the 
growing nutritional needs of the world’s 
population. Before long a major portion of 
the food supply must be produced in the 
very countries where it is needed. Unfor- 
tunately, experiences in underdeveloped na- 
tions indicate that it is difficult to upgrade 
local agriculture to levels of production 
achieved in the United States and in Western 
Europe. Improvement of living standards in 
developing nations which have gained po- 
litical independence but have yet to achieve 
industrial development cannot be expected 
unless their people are adequately nourished. 

It is for these reasons that the Panel con- 
siders it imperative that a third technique, 
full exploitation of the opportunities for 
obtaining food from the sea, be attempted 
as rapidly as possible. These opportunities 
are commensurate with the magnitude of 
the nutritional problem in the world. In 
1964, the world fish catch contained 17.1 
billion pounds of protein (based on wet 
weight of fish containing 15 percent protein), 
an amount which would have supplied 
slightly more than 10 grams of protein per 
day to 2 billion individuals, and would have 
been effective in eliminating or alleviating 
chronic protein deficiency for the people of 
the equatorial zones. That this opportunity 
for upgrading nutrition has not been ade- 
quately exploited, reflects cultural as well as 
economic barriers, failure of distribution, 
and inefficiencies of use. 

PROTEIN PRODUCTION IN THE SEA 

It is estimated that at least 400 billion 
tons of organic material, wet weight, are 
produced annually in the sea, only a tiny 
fraction of which is harvested by man. In 
the sea, as on land, food is produced by 
plants that utilize energy in sunlight to 
synthesize organic materials from inorganic 
substances. The “grass” of the sea, com- 
posed of microscopic plants (phytoplankton) 
is eaten by the grazers (zooplankton) which 
in turn are consumed by larger animals such 
as fish. This is the food chain of the sea. 
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Agriculture to be highly productive re- 
quires continual replenishment of plant nu- 
trients through artificial fertilization. In the 
ocean, nutrients are replenished by natural 
processes such as regeneration due to micro- 
bial activities and inflow of fresh waters 
which contain nutrients from the land in- 
cluding agricultural fertilizers and sewage. 
With the death of animal and plantlife in 
the sea, the organisms sink and are decom- 
posed, releasing nutrients. These nutrients 
are concentrated in bottom waters where, due 
to the absence of light, they cannot be used 
for photosynthesis. In areas of upwelling, the 
nutrient-rich bottom waters are brought to 
the surface where they sustain large popula- 
tions of phytoplankton. Wherever this occurs, 
such as in the Humboldt current off the coast 
of Peru, phytoplankton flourish and a vigor- 
ous food chain is sustained, leading to the 
production of large quantities of fish. 

THE WORLD FISH CATCH 

The present world fish catch is about 114 
billion pounds, The magnitude of the catch 
is dependent upon many factors, among 
which are the rate of production of fish in a 
given area and intensity of harvest. These 
factors vary for different species and for dif- 
ferent areas of the ocean. The catch increased 
from 60.5 billion to 114 billion pounds in the 
last 10 years, It is uncertain how large a crop 
can be harvested. The most dramatic in- 
stances of increased catches in recent years 
have resulted from finding new fishery stocks. 
Indeed, the most dramatic has been off the 
coast of Peru, where a catch of 20 billion 
pounds of anchovy was taken in 1964 whereas 
10 years previously the catch had only been 
2 percent of that amount. Even though rela- 
tively primitive techniques are used for har- 
vesting anchovy, the resource may have been 
overfished and the Peruvian government has 
this year restricted the catch to 15 billion 
pounds as a step to assure a continuing and 
stable harvest. 

The U.S. fish catch for the last 30 years has 
been about 6 billion pounds which does not 
include sport fishery catches. The sport fish- 
ery catch in coastal and marine waters was 
estimated at 590 million pounds in 1960. 

Additional resources are present in waters 
off the U.S. coasts. It is estimated that a 
standing crop of about 15 billion pounds of 
hake and anchovy is present in the Cali- 
fornia current off the coasts of California, 
Oregon, and Washington. Until recently, this 
resource has not been utilized because, for 
one reason, anchovy are food for sport 
fishes, and sportsmen are concerned that in- 
tensive fishing on anchovy might disrupt 
sporty fishery populations. An agreement has 
now been worked out by the California Fish 
and Game Commission to allow some 150 
million pounds to be harvested in 1966 for 
processing into fishmeal and oll. If properly 
managed, these hake and anchovy popula- 
tions might yield an annual catch of 2 or 
3 billion pounds. 

Fishery resources in all parts of the world, 
especially in those areas near populations 
with protein deficiencies, have not been 
studied as thoroughly as those in the Cali- 
fornia Current. Therefore, it is difficult to 
predict the maximum harvest and the 
amount of food potential now present in the 
world’s oceans. Some estimates indicate that 
the world’s fish catch might be increased 
three or four times. More optimistic esti- 
mates predict a tenfold increase. One per- 
tinent fact is that the fish catch in the last 
20 years has increased at a faster rate than 
the world’s population. 

UTILIZATION OF FISH FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION 

Whereas certain fishes are brought to mar- 
ket directly for human consumption, a large 
fraction of the total fish catch is not utilized 
directly by man. This is particularly true of 
fishes of relatively moderate and small size— 
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eg., anchovy, menhaden, and hake —which 
are caught in great numbers by simple trawl- 
ures. These “indus- 


for poultry and livestock feeds. From the 
standpoint of human nutrition, this use is 
wasteful because some of the protein in fish 
is lost in its conversion to poultry and live- 
stock protein. 

Nevertheless, the problems of storage and 
transportation, rapid spoilage, costs of proc- 
essing small fish, and the cultural habits of 
many people, make it apparent that only a 
small fraction can be utilized directly as food 
by man. The major portion of the catch, such 
as the small sized fish which abound in the 
Humboldt Current or off the California coast, 
must be processed into a form which is readi- 
ly stored and transported and acceptable as 
food by peoples of many cultures. The Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries has developed a sol- 
vent extraction process for preparation of a 
marine protein concentrate from various 
species of hake. The resultant product, which 
is 85 percent protein, is highly nutritious and 
almost tasteless and odorless. It is estimated 
that this material can be produced commer- 
cially for about 25 cents per pound. A ton of 
hake when processed yields 320 pounds of 
concentrate containing about 250 pounds of 
protein—an animal protein supplement of 10 
grams per day for 30 people at a cost of $2 
per person annually. 

It is unclear how many other species of 
animals in the oceans might be utilized 
similarly. Intensive exploration and research 
on artificial cultivation of marine organisms 
might well lead to new sources of such pro- 
tein concentrates. 

There remains, however, the very serious 
problem of getting the people in some under- 
developed nations to accept marine protein 
concentrates. The few attempts which are 
known to the Panel have not been successful. 
Since the problem of protein malnutrition is 
most acute in young children, it would ap- 
pear that a great and important opportunity 
of using marine protein concentrate is being 
overlooked. Fortification of processed foods 
for children of the “breakfast cereal” type, 
with marine protein concentrate, should be 
acceptable to young children and also invalu- 
able in protecting their health. 


EXCERPTS From A LETTER FROM THE ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OF THE AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

AUGUST 16, 1967. 

Hon, EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: Thank you for 
your letter of August 14 and your support for 
the Food from the Sea Program. 

AID. would welcome explicit Congres- 
sional endorsement for this program. The 
amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act 
that you are considering introducing would 
provide support and encouragement for a 
program that in years to come should prove 
very useful in helping to solve the world food 
problem. 

I am enclosing a report on the fish protein 
concentrate program that you requested. I 
would be happy to answer any questions that 
you might have. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM S. GAUD. 

EXCERPTS From A REPORT ON AID’s FISH 

‘ PROTEIN CONCENTRATE PROGRAM 

1. AID has lead agency responsibility for 
implementing the Food from the Sea Pro- 
gram. The responsible office is the War on 
Hunger, Food from the Sea Service. Technical 
backstopping will be supplied by Interior's 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries (BF). 

2. On August 9, 1967, an airgram was sent 
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to USAID missions across the world, noting 
that “Plans are being developed to exploit 
the special opportunities available as a result 
of applied research by BCF that has refined 
a relatively simple process for extracting low- 
cost animal protein from the lesser used fish 
of the sea. Whole hake and other edible 
species can be converted into a nutritious 
and wholesome fish protein concentrate 
(Fc). FPC is bacteriologically and biochem- 
ically safe, and stable without refrigeration 
or other special handling. For example, it can 
be incorporated into cereal products at a five 
to ten percent level with no detectable 
‘fishy’ flavor. Its protein is easily digestible 
and biologically available. Ten grams will 
provide adequate animal protein to meet the 
daily requirements of one child, at an esti- 
mated daily cost of less than one penny.” 

3. The salient features of the FPC program 
are these: 

a. Develop commercial process for pro- 
ducing FPC, including research to improve 
the present process and make it more eco- 
nomical and suitable for other species; also 
included: research on food technology, re- 
search on problems of toxic fish, and devel- 
opment of appropriate guidelines to foster 
stringent quality control. Design, construc- 
tion, leasing, and operation of the authorized 
domestic U.S. pilot plants by BCF are part of 
this development; 

b. Establish a viable commercial FPC sys- 
tem in at least one protein-deficient country; 

4. Present plans envision demonstrations 
in three less developed countries. War on 
Hunger’s Food from the Sea Service is work- 
ing with BCF and regional bureaus of A.LD. 
to identify candidate LDCs using available 
data. By seperate airgram, Missions to candi- 
date LDCs will be asked for comments, and 
concurrence in visit of an AID. team in 
September or October. The purpose of team 
visits is to review the program in detail with 
the A.I.D. Mission and host government, and 
obtain information necessary for final nom- 
inations of three demonstration LDCs. 

5. AID is planning to modify the present 
blended food formulas added to enhance the 
nutritional quality of Food for Freedom com- 
modities shipped abroad under donation pro- 
grams. This will be done by including a two 
percent component of FPC, the minimum 
level of meaningful additional input from a 
nutritional and economic standpoint. This 
will be the first utilization of Food from 
the Sea in the Food for Freedom program 
but by its use the amino-acid balance of the 
formulated blended foods presently used in 
the program wil be improved. Funding for 
this project is estimated at $1.2 million in FY 
1968, and $2 million in FY 1969. 

6. While no final determinations have been 
made to date, AID. is considering, in its 
plans to set up three pilot FPC demonstra- 
tion projects in developing nations, areas of 
Central and South America, Asia, and Africa. 
It is felt that one demonstration project in 
each region would help spark interest 
throughout each of these geographical areas. 
EXCERPT FROM AN AID DESCRIPTION OF THE 

Wan ON HUNGER 


The race between food demand and pro- 
duction in the less-developed countries is 
one of the most pressing problems of our 
time. 

The War on Hunger is a coordinated U.S. 
effort to help less-developed countries 
(LDCs) meet this challenge, The two major 
programs that carry out the War on Hunger 
are: 
The A.I.D. program, which furnishes U.S. 
skills and commodities to enable the LDCs 
grow more of their own food and which 
helps LDCs develop and carry out family 
planning programs; 

Food for Freedom, which uses U.S. food 
supplies to help LDCs meet today’s food 
deficits. 
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Under both these programs, U.S. assistance 
is conditioned on the recipients’ taking ade- 
quate self-help measures in the agricultural 
sector. 

The proposed FY 1968, AID, program 
gives highest priority to the War on Hunger. 
In FY 1968 $746 million of the A.I.D. pro- 
gram—compared to $504 million in FY 
1967—will support efforts to help LDCs in- 
crease their food production. In addition, 
ALD. has set a target of $20 million for 
family planning activities, and hopes to allo- 
cate $7 million for nutrition and child feed- 
ing services. 

To give added emphasis to the War on 
Hunger and to assist in obtaining a proper 
balance between food, family planning, nu- 
trition and agricultural development as- 
sistance, there has been created in AID. a 
central staff office devoted to the War on 
Hunger. This new office will be a central 
point of leadership and coordination in 
AJ. Ds assault on starvation and malnutri- 
tion in the developing nations. 


THE FOOD SHORTAGE 


The shortage of food results primarily 
from increases in both population and per 
capita income in the LDCs. Population 
growth rates (24% to 3% a year) have out- 
paced increases in food production. As a re- 
sult, on a world-wide basis, per capita food 
production has decreased even though total 
food production has increased. 

Even with the best ble in 
family planning, the —— tor food ‘will 
increase during the next two decades. This 
demand can be met only by higher produc- 
tion in the LDCs. Surpluses in the developed 
countries are no longer available to cover 
the food deficit. United States’ grain stocks, 
for example, are down to a level that is nec- 
essary for domestic reserves. From one-half 
to two-thirds of our idle cropland has been 
put back into production to help cover the 
growing deficit. When the idle cropland is all 
pea there will be no more reserves avail- 
able. 

If the less-developed countries do not in- 
crease their food production: 

We will witness famines and an increase 
in the number of people suffering from mal- 
nutrition; 

Social and political unrest will grow—un- 
like their ancestors, people today will not 
resign themselves to silent suffering or star- 
vation; and 

Economic and social development will be 
stifled. 

A healthy agricultural sector, in addition 
to supplying people with an adequate diet, 
can make two additional contributions to 
development. First, it can supply capital and 
labor to the non-agricultural sectors. Sec- 
ond, it can earn foreign exchange to finance 
needed imports of raw materials and equip- 
ment. 

The agricultural sector can perform these 
functions only if it can generate a higher 
level of output. Resources cannot be released 
from agriculture if they are all needed to pro- 
duce the domestic food supply and if no al- 
ternative employment opportunity exists out- 
side of agriculture, Industrial production will 
be unprofitable if food is scarce and food 
prices are high. 

SOLUTION 


In conjunction with appropriate family 
planning programs, the less-developed coun- 
tries must increase the productivity of land 
now under cultivation if higher and better 
per capita food consumption is to be 
achieved. Many countries cannot appreciably 
increase the land area under cultivation be- 
cause most of the uncultivated land in the 
world does not have the right soils or suffi- 
cient rainfall to support agriculture. (The 
major hope for expanding the amount of 
land under cultivation is irrigation of desert 
areas, particularly in Northern Africa). 
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FOOD AID—NUTRITION 


The Food for Peace Act of 1966 introduces 
major changes in the terms governing the 
allocation of U.S. food assistance. The Act 
calls for a transition to dollar loans and sets 
up self-help requirements for the recipient 
countries ensuring that they will undertake 
policies conducive to increasing their capac- 
ity to feed themselves. 

Food aid represents an additional resource 
to the developing country. It can be used to 
compensate unemployed workers for work 
on agricultural projects. In addition, food 
aid can be used to release domestic resources 
that are employed producing products that 
are replaced by imported food. These re- 
leased resources can be reemployed in other 
agricultural projects. Specifically, local cur- 
rency generated from food aid sales can be 
used to cover the local costs of agriculture 
projects. Of course, care must be exercised 
that food aid does not substitute for products 
that can be produced efficiently in the host 
country. Such a result would inhibit agricul- 
tural development. 

More than ever before, children became 
the major target of the Food for Freedom 
effort during the past year—both in the 
number fed and the quality of the food dis- 
tributed. Of the 102 million people receiving 
U.S. foods under the donations program, 82 
million—81%—were children who received, 
through school or pre-school programs, 
either a daily hot meal or an important nu- 
tritional supplement to inadequate daily 
home diet. During the year a number of 
countries made appreciable advances in 
assuming greater financial responsibility for 
these feeding programs. And, in order to 
achieve greatest benefit from the food avail- 
able for the world’s children, programs were 
cut back in those countries where govern- 
ment or community cooperation had clearly 
failed to measure up to AI. D. standards and, 
in all country programs, the criterion of 
maximum individual need was more strin- 
gently observed. 

An important new step forward in direct 
participation by private industry now ready 
for implementation is the “High Protein 
Commercial Food Studies Program.” This 
will constitute help by A.I.D. to efforts of 
private food processing companies to produce 
high-protein foods for better nutrition in the 
developing countries. Through a series of 
contracts with private U.S. companies, A.I.D. 
will assist in market surveys and product 
testing, while the private firms will have re- 
sponsibility for product development, The 
initial market targets for these commercially 
produced and distributed foods will be urban 
populations in the developing countries who 
obtain their food only through purchase and 
for whom inexpensive, nutritious foods are 
not now reasonably available. 

In recognition of the contribution fish 
protein concentrate can make toward help- 
ing close the protein gap,” AID. has taken 
an active role in cooperation with other U.S. 
agencies in determining the most feasible 
arrangement under which fish protein avail- 
ability can be maximized. 


RESEARCH 


A.D, has expanded its research effort in 
the past year in areas related to the War on 
Hunger. Obligations for research being con- 
ducted for AI.D. by U.S. universities and 
other government agencies increased 16%, 
from $4,039,000 in FY 1965 to $4,692,000 in 
FY 1966. In addition, many missions and two 
regions have negotiated or are negotiating 
contracts for research designed to improve 
food production techniques and to develop 
new knowledge on tropical agriculture. When 
finally signed, the contracts under negotia- 
tion by the missions and regions will much 
more than double the FY 1965 research ef- 
fort. These new research projects deal with 
a wide range of activities: from nutrition 
and malnutrition to mechanized farming; 
from the use of sorghum as human food to 
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livestock diseases; from vegetable produc- 
tion to large-scale farming; and from sys- 
tems analysis to village processing of food 
products. 

New areas for research, such as “food from 
the sea,” the use of new plants and materials 
for human nutrition, and new processing 
methods are being explored for further con- 
sideration. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have talked with the interested parties 
and the leadership on the other side, and 
I ask unanimous consent that, beginning 
right now, amendments to be offered by 
Senators MORSE, GRUENING, KENNEDY of 
New York, Cooper, SPARKMAN, and 
Dominick be on a time limitation of 1 
hour on each amendment, and any 
amendment thereto, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
proponents of the amendments and the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I am willing to consent to a unan- 
imous-consent agreement with respect 
to the amendments to be offered by the 
Senators named by the majority leader. 
It is my understanding the agreement 
will not involve a time limitation on 
amendments which might seek to revive 
in some form the controversy of yester- 
day in connection with the Export-Im- 
port Bank or certain policies in the 
Pentagon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. They would not be 
included. They would have to stand on 
their own bottom. 

Mr. MORSE. The amendments to be 
offered by the Senators named in the 
proposed agreement are amendments 
that do not involve these great areas of 
controversy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent, later reduced 
to writing, is as follows: 

Ordered, that during the further consid- 
eration of S. 1872, a bill to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and for 
other purposes, debate on any amendment to 
be proposed by Senators MORSE, GRUENING, 
KENNEDY Of New York, COOPER, PEARSON, 
SPARKMAN, DOMINICK, and one by Senator 
Javits (No. 257) and any amendment there- 
to, be limited to 1 hour to be equally divided 
and controlled by the authors of such amend- 
ments and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Committees 
may meet until 12 o’clock noon tomor- 
row. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand in 
adjournment until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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TIME LIMITATION IN EFFECT AFTER 
PRAYER AND APPROVAL OF JOUR- 
NAL TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time limita- 
tion begin after the prayer and approval 
of the Journal on tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is on tomor- 
row’s limitation. Tonight’s limitation ap- 
plies now. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1872) to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield for that purpose? 

Mr. ELLENDER. To whom? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
would like to find out whether we are 
operating under a time limitation at the 
present minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
will, as soon as an amendment is offered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am ready to offer 
one. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand the 
Senator from Colorado will be recog- 
nized when the Senator from Louisiana 
has concluded his statement. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator inform the Senate about 
what the plans are for these amend- 
ments and whether we are going to vote 
on any amendments tonight? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. We hope to 
vote on one or two amendments tonight. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be al- 
lowed to send to the desk, before we re- 
cess or adjourn tonight, a series of 
amendments to be printed and lie on the 
desk so they will be in printed form 
when I call them up tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
merely desire to call to the attention of 
the Senate how the Defense Department 
is taking over many functions that were 
originally considered by the Foreign 
Relations Committee, particularly in re- 
spect to our military aid program. 

The amount appropriated for military 
assistance in fiscal year 1964 totaled $1 
billion. This was the sum that the Clay 
Committee, which reported to President 
Kennedy, felt should be the maximum 
amount of funds made available for mili- 
tary aid. 

In 1965, the sum inched upward, with 
our step-up of activities in South Viet- 
nam, to $1,130 million, which included 
$75 million made available under the 
special authority of section 510 of the 
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Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
amended. 

In fiscal year 1966, a total of $1,655.9 
million was appropriated for military as- 
sistance. $1,170 million was made avail- 
able in the foreign assistance appropri- 
ations bill, $300 million was appropri- 
ated under the authority of section 510, 
and for the first time, $185.9 million was 
appropriated to the Department of De- 
fense. The money made available to the 
Department of Defense was actually ap- 
propriated in the supplemental defense 
bill of 1966. In the report on this bill it is 
pointed out on page 27: 

Section 102 also provides that the unex- 
pended balances of funds heretofore allocated 
or transferred by the President to the Secre- 
tary of Defense for military assistance to sup- 
port Vietnamese and other Free World Forces 
in Vietnam shall be transferred to any ap- 
propriation for the military functions of the 
Department of Defense, including military 
construction, to be merged with the appro- 
priation to which transferred. 


This referred solely and wholly to 
South Vietnam. I continue the quotation: 

This limited merger of funding of support 
of allied forces with that of our own forces 
engaged in the same areas and for the same 
purposes is desirable in order to avoid cum- 
bersome, time-consuming, and inefficient 
parallel and separate financial and logistics 
systems in the combat zone. The military 
assistance program would continue to be 
legislated separately for activities not asso- 
ciated with Vietnam. 


In fiscal year 1967, military assistance 
skyrocketed to $2,168.7 million. Of this 
sum $792 million was appropriated in the 
regular foreign aid appropriations bill 
and the balance of $1,326.7 million was 
appropriated in the regular Department 
of Defense bill. Thus for the second year, 
the Department of Defense had appro- 
priated to it the funds that were to be 
used to finance the operations of the 
South Vietnamese forces and other free 
world forces in South Vietnam. Having 
placed its nose well under the tent, the 
Department of Defense got real bold and 
in the President’s 1968 budget presenta- 
tion, it was proposed that additional 
items of the military aid program be 
transferred from the regular foreign aid 
appropriations bill to the Department of 
Defense appropriations bill. Following 
this pattern, a total of $1,526.2 million 
was requested for military aid to the 
South Vietnamese forces and free world 
forces in Vietnam, for Laos and Thailand, 
for international military headquarters, 
and for NATO infrastructure in the reg- 
ular Department of Defense appropria- 
tions bill for fiscal year 1968. 

I wish to say, in passing, that when the 
Defense appropriation bill was considered 
last week, I called this situation to the 
attention of the committee, and I made 
an effort to have the sum which was re- 
quested for International Military Head- 
quarters deleted from the bill because I 
thought it properly belonged in the regu- 
lar foreign aid bill. I was shouted down 
by the committee. 

I notice here that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has recommended a 
sum sufficient to meet the requirements 
of an international military headquar- 
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ters of $24.1 million, and also the sum 
of $60 million for NATO infrastructure. 

I am very hopeful that when the De- 
fense appropriation bill is considered 
shortly, the item I have just mentioned; 
namely the $24.1 million for interna- 
tional military headquarters, be deleted 
from that bill, I also hope that the $60 
million for NATO Infrastructure which 
is presently contained in the military 
construction appropriation be stricken 
from that bill and handled as we have 
handled it in the past, through the for- 
eign aid bill which is processed by the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I say, with ref- 
erence to the amendment the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana just 
mentioned, which the committee wrote 
into the foreign aid bill, that this sub- 
ject has always been under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. I believe the committee was of one 
mind that we should continue to keep the 
subject within our jurisdiction. 

It was an attempt to pull away part of 
the program we have had over the years, 
and our members voted to prevent it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, of 
course, my reason for insisting that these 
items remain with the Committee on 
Foreign Relations is, as I have stated 
earlier, that the Defense Department 
contains men who are big spenders, and 
Congress will rue the day when it permits 
any part of our foreign aid program to 
be administered by the Department of 
Defense. That is why I insist that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations retain 
jurisdiction over these items. 

Mr. President, to show what has hap- 
pened to these military assistance ap- 
propriations, as I pointed out awhile 
ago, in the supplemental defense bill of 
1966, the Committee on Appropriations 
which handled the bill agreed to let the 
amount necessary to operate in South 
Vietnam be appropriated in the regular 
defense appropriation bill. The reason 
for that was expressed in the report— 
that the merger of that appropriation 
with other defense expenditures should 
be made in the area where the war was 
being conducted. Under such circum- 
stances, there may be good reasons to 
have it done that way. 

But, Mr. President, as I have stated, 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate has included not only the expend- 
itures to be made in South Vietnam, 
but those in Laos and Thailand as well. 
Personally, I do not desire that that con- 
tinue, and I have taken this opportunity 
to bring it to the attention of the Senate. 

I pointed out earlier that in fiscal year 
1968 $1,526.2 million was requested for 
military assistance which was to be 
covered in the budget of the Defense 
Department. 

The sum of $596 million was re- 
quested for military assistance in the 
regular foreign aid budget, thus making 
a total of $2,122.2 million requested for 
military aid in fiscal year 1968. At the 
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rate the DOD has been nibbling away at 
taking over the military assistance pro- 
gram, it would appear that it will not be 
too long before the entire program will 
be under its jurisdiction. Once this hap- 
pens, Mr. President, the sum for military 
assistance will become lost in the De- 
fense budget. And even if it can be found, 
the argument will be advanced that the 
sum requested is for our own Nation’s 
defense since it is part and parcel of the 
entire Defense budget. 

To indicate how the appropriations 
have been increasing in the last 2 years, 
I should like to go back to fiscal year 1964, 
when the entire amount for miltary as- 
sistance in the foreign aid bill was re- 
duced to $1 billion. 

In fiscal year 1965, it was increased, 
because of the war in Vietnam, to $1,130,- 
000,000. In 1966, it was increased further 
to $1,470,000,000, and in addition to that, 
$185.9 million was included for military 
assistance in the Defense bill. 

For 1967, Mr. President, the amount 
appropriated under the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act was $792 million, in contrast to 
$1.3767 billion of military assistance in- 
cluded in the Defense bill. And, Mr. Pres- 
ident, for 1968, as I have just pointed 
out, only $596 million of that huge sum 
of $2,122,000,000 was provided for under 
the foreign aid bill, whereas, under mili- 
tary assistance in the Defense bill, they 
have taken over $1.5262 billion. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think it is unconscionable for the 
Department of Defense to take over this 
way, without any instructions from either 
the House of Representatives or the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point the document from which I have 
been reading, entitled “Appropriations, 
Military Assistance.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


APPROPRIATIONS—MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
[ta millions of dollars] 


Military 


assist- assist- Total 
ance in ance in military 
for defense stance 
aid bill bill 
Fiscal year 1964 (000.0 . 1,000.0 
Fiscal year 1965 18s 1, 130, 0 
Fiscal year 1968 2 1,470.0 185.9 1,655.9 
Fiscal year 1957 792. 0 1,376.7 2, 168.7 
Fiscal year 1968 596.0 1,526.2 2, 122.2 


includes $75,000,000 used under Special authority“ of sec. 
2 ent 210% $300,000,000 used under Special authority” of 


7 Budget estimate: Appropriations bill still in process. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Also, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp tabulations showing the 
total amount of military assistance given 
to various countries from 1950 to 1960, 
naming the countries, and, in detail, the 
military assistance expenditures from 
1961 through 1966, and the names of 
the various countries receiving such 
assistance. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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GRANT AID PROGRAM—CHARGEABLE TO APPROPRIATION DELIVERIES BY FISCAL YEARS 


Far East 


(Millions of dollars) 


Country 1950-60 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 | 1950-66 
45 9 ne 8.3} 10.7 18 6 
r e eee N T Ses R (*) 7 % } 
; 1 
4 7 
. . 8 
„1 
Ee 2 5 
10.7 8.2 1 
52.7 36. 4 8 
185.2) 274.7 4 
19.6 14.9) = 
550.1) 634.1 al 
5 * 160.2 
83.2 104.0 
27.3} 49. 9 

a 2 1.0 — 
8.1 4.6 2.4 . 0 
— 1 0.0 . 8 
60 8 £ o s g 
01. 6| 6 L6 
r 10.6 
1.9 12.6 
2.6) 31.0 
1.0) 4.1 
2.6 9.3 
235,6 ||  Honduras__ c) ; 74 
610.6 8 8 
153.0 2 1.3 
900. 8 1.8 7.9 
284. 8 7 1.8 
2 Perg eee e 8 4.0 
214. 1 peru 5.2 66.6 
819, 0 2.1 34.2 
308.5 Venezuelas 1.0 5.4 
532, 4 1.8 13.8 

034. 5 

693.9 
BOS Ue tpi oe 556.8 

Worldwide and nal 
(includes totals for 

classified countries) 276.8 3, 850.0 


g0. 
Dahomey 


Grand total 


Less than $50,000, 


Note: Totals are sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary from totals of rounded amounts, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record at this point a tabulation show- 
ing the comparison of amounts requested 


for foreign aid with the actual appro- 


ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


priation for the fiscal years 1964 through follows: 


1968. 
There being no objection, the table was 


COMPARISON OF AMOUNTS REQUESTED FOR FOREIGN AID WITH ACTUAL APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1964-68 


[In millions of dollars] 


Regien 2 appropriation for Direct foreign aid included in other bills 
Military aid PublicLaw International Total, foreign 
Economic Military in Defense bill 4801 — aid request Title I 
ns 
3,120.3 OF ek die eee TL 2,254.6 111.7 6, 891.6 3, 000. 
2,461.7 py N ene pete 2,721.4 $517.5 6, 830.6 3, 325, 
2, 704.5 21, 470.0 4203.7 1, 658. 0 3699.9 6,736. 1 3,933. 
2, 469.0 917. 1,376.7 1,617.0 354.0 6, 733.7 2, 935. 
2,630. 4 596. #1, 526. 2 1,772.5 404.0 6, 929. 1 ®© 


Amount appropriated 
Military aid Public Law Financial 

in Defense bill 4801 institutions Totai 
ects SA E 1,720. 0 11.7 4,831.7 
6 2, 317. 5 3517.5 6, 160. 0 
0 8185,9 1, 658. 0 3699.9 6, 476. 8 
5 1,376.7 1,617.0 354.0 6, 283.2 

© © © © 


1 Appropriations requested to cover CCC losses. (Source: The Bud 
2 Ingiudos se, 810 “Special authority” as follows: fiscal year 1 


1 

3 Includes supplemental. 

Amount requested from the Congress to support Vietnamese 
Vietnam and for related costs. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
sure that many Senators will recall that 
in the last 2 or 3 years, when President 
Johnson has submitted his budget for 
foreign aid, he has usually stated This 
bill is barebones, and totals less than 
any amount that has been appropriated 
in recent y: 

Mr. President, I call to the attention 
of the Senate that, aside from the 


xa the U.S, Government). ts a 


Vietnamese 
and other free world forces in 7 Not available, 


amount requested, the President failed 
to state to the Senate the amount of 
money appropriated each year for food 
used in foreign aid, and also for inter- 
national financing by the various banks 
that have been created by Congress. 

Just to illustrate, Mr. President, let us 
take fiscal year 1967 for example. The 
amount that was asked by the President 
for economic assistance was $2,469,- 


+ Represents amount of fiscal year 1966 DOD funds utilized to support Vietnamese and other 
5, $75,000,000; fiscal year free word forces in Vietnam and for related costs. 

‘Includes 4 transfer programs totaling $241,700,000 plus funds in Defense bill to support 
and other free world forces in Vietnam and for related costs. 


000,000 and for military assistance it was 
$917,000,000. Consequently the figure for 
foreign aid was advertised as $3.4 bil- 
lion in round figures. 

But this was not the full picture of 
the foreign aid budget. In addition, there 
was $1,376.7 million of military aid in 
the Defense Appropriations bill. Another 
$1,617 million was requested by the Pres- 
ident for the food for peace program, 
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Mr. President, one cannot buy food 
these days with collar buttons. It takes 
cash. And those amounts should be and 
must be added to our foreign aid ex- 
penditures. 

In that same year for international 
financing for the banks that had been 
created, he asked for $354 million. Thus 
making the total amount requested for 
fiscal year 1967 a total of $6,733.7 
million. 

And for 1968 the amount has been in- 
creased over that sum. The total amount 
requested for economic aid is $2,630.4 
million. For military assistance under 
the pending bill, it is $596 million. And 
for military aid in the defense bill, it is 
$1,526,200,000. For Public Law 480 
funds—which is for food to be furnished 
to our friends abroad—the amount is 
$1,772,500,000. For international finance 
institutions that we have created under 
various acts of Congress, the amount is 
$404 million. 

Consequently, the total foreign aid 
bill for 1968 will not be the $3.2 billion 
that the President speaks of, but $6,929,- 
100,000. That is the total amount we are 
being asked to authorize. And it is a far 
cry from the barebones request of $3.2 
billion that was sent to us earlier this 
year. 

AMENDMENT NO. 263 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I call 
up my Amendment No. 263. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 39, between lines 18 and 19, insert 
the following: 

“(b) Section 201(d), which relates to rates 
of interest, is amended by striking out 1 per 
centum’ and substituting ‘2 per centum’.” 

On page 39, line 19, strike out “(b)” and 
substitute (a)“. 

On page 40, line 1, strike out “(c)” and 
substitute “(d)”. 


Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized for ten 
minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I say 
at the outset that I intend to ask for the 
yeas and nays on the pending amend- 
ment as soon as we have enough Sena- 
tors present in the Chamber. 

I introduced an identical amendment 
last year and it passed the Senate in a 
rollcall vote of 51 yeas to 38 nays. De- 
spite the overwhelming approval of my 
1966 amendment, it was deleted in con- 
ference. It is my hope that we can get 
even more support this year for the same 
amendment. 

Mr. President, my purpose in urging 
this amendment is to assure that those 
countries which borrow money from our 
development loan fund shall, during the 
initial 10-year grace period, pay interest 
at the rate of at least 2 percent rather 
than the 1 percent which is now provided. 

I think this is of extraordinary im- 
portance for a number of reasons. First, 
and most importantly, no citizen in this 
country can now borrow money from his 
Government or receive any funds from 
this Government which have to be repaid 
in any form at less than 2 percent inter- 
est. At the same time, our Government is 
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paying rates of interest several times this 
amount. 

As of the close of business on Monday, 
August 14, 1967, the U.S. Treasury found 
itself having to pay the following rates 
of interest in borrowing funds to support 
Government programs: 

On 3-month Treasury bills, they were 
paying 4.26 percent. 

On 6-month Treasury bills, they were 
paying 4.96 percent. 

On 1-year Treasury bills, they were 
paying 5.32 percent. 

As for the longer term coupon issues, 
the rates as of the same date were as 
follows: 

On coupon issues 1-year maturity, they 
were paying 5.12 percent. 

On 3-year maturity, they were paying 
5.20 percent. 

On 5-year maturity they were paying 
5.31 percent. 

On 10-year maturity, they were paying 
5.29 percent. 

The Federal Government is borrowing 
this money from people in our own coun- 
try, putting in a development loan pro- 
gram in another country, and asking 
foreign governments to pay only 1 per- 
cent interest over a 10-year period. And 
we have in this fund not a small amount. 
$600 million would be authorized by 
this bill for fiscal 1968. 

We appropriated $500 million last 
year. 

If we increase the interest rate from 
1 to 2 percent and calculate on the basis 
of a $600 million program, we find that 
this amounts to $6 million per year of 
additional interest that would be flowing 
back into this country from other na- 
tions if the full amount were loaned out 
in the first year. Over 10 years, this 
would amount to at least $60 million. 

This could not only be very helpful 
to our balance of payments but could also 
make more realistic the proposition that 
we are looking more and more to a policy 
of loans rather than grants in our foreign 
aid programs. 

As I say, it is unconscionable to me 
that, at the very time when the President 
of the United States has been asking 
Congress to hold down expenses and has 
been asking the executive departments 
to do the same, we should continue this 
aspect of the development loan program 
on its current basis. It is important to 
note that it has been the administration’s 
policy not only to make these loans at 
1 percent, but to require no payments of 
principal during the first 10 years of the 
loan. 

This cannot be done anywhere domes- 
tically. As a matter of fact, on the loans 
that any American citizen can get from 
his own Government, he has to make 
payments of principal as well as interest 
unless he happens to be a student. Even 
these borrowers will not be students for 
a 10-year period. 

In this particular case, even if we 
raise the interest rate, we would still be 
giving foreign governments definite 
benefits which are not available to our 
own American citizens. 

During the debate last year, the very 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] said that he felt this 
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was a step in the right direction, but 
that it did not go far enough. He indi- 
cated that we should require the other 
governments who are making use of 
American tax funds to pay at least the 
same rate of interest after the 10-year 
period that it costs our American Gov- 
ernment to borrow the funds. 

We had a discussion on this at the 
time, and I pointed out that I had sup- 
ported this thesis in the past but that I 
had not been able to convince a major- 
ity of the Senate. Therefore I felt we 
should go step by step down the road 
and the very first step we should take 
would be to raise the interest rate to the 
lowest rate under which any American 
citizen could borrow from our Govern- 
ment. Any less would be giving more 
favored treatment to people overseas 
than we give to our own citizens. 

I can see no excuse or justification for 
that type of effort. 

Mr. President, I have some figures on 
interest rates and maturities on major 
active credit programs of the Govern- 
ment which I believe are of importance 
for the RECORD. 

First of all, with respect to the Office 
of Economic Opportunity the interest 
rate is 4% percent on maturities of 15 
to 30 years. In the poverty program, 
where we are trying to do something 
about the people in our own country, the 
interest rates begin at 4% percent, but 
under our Development Loan Fund, we 
are only asking 1 percent. It does not 
make much sense. 

With respect to REA, the interest rate 
is 2 percent, and this is the figure I have 
selected for the proposed amendment. 
This is the lowest interest rate used in 
our Government programs at the present 
time. The REA, I might say, has done a 
tremendous job in completing electrifi- 
cation and telephone connections for the 
rural areas in this country. They have 
done it, to some degree—in fact, large- 
ly—because of the incentive that was 
given to them by the 2 percent interest 
rate. It seems to me, therefore, that if 
we can do that in our country, we cer- 
tainly can ask that it be done in other 
countries. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
charges 3 to 5 percent. 

The Economic Development Adminis- 
tration charges 4% to 496 percent, and 
maturity is from 5 to 40 years. 

The Maritime Administration charges 
6 percent, with maturities of 9 to 25 
years. 

The Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development has various rates for 
its programs. Among these are 3 to 6 
percent in the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association and Federal Housing 
Administration, 456 percent in public 
housing, 3 percent in college housing, 
and 4% percent in urban renewal. 

Small Business Administration pro- 
grams run 3 to 5½ percent. 

On its face, we have a situation here 
which is unfair to the American public. 
It seems to me that it is unfair for our 
Government on the one hand to be ask- 
ing taxpayers to pay interest on the tre- 
mendous deficits that we have, as well 
as pay these domestic rates while the 
Government borrows at the rate of 4% 
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percent and up in order to take the 
same funds and put them in a develop- 
ment loan fund for people overseas who 
spend no more than 1 percent interest 
during that 10-year period. 

Frankly, I believe we should go fur- 
ther than my pending amendment. We 
should charge those countries the same 
amount at which we have to borrow 
from our own people. But it seems obvi- 
ous—from past experience, at least— 
that we do not have the muscle to get 
that procedure through at the present 
time. Consequently, I am willing to go 
down this middle path, to recognize that 
the Development Loan Fund in a foreign 
country probably will be helpful to the 
development of the economy of that 
country and we do not want to hurt it. 
But we do want to say, “For the courtesy 
of having our money, you should pay at 
least a reasonable amount of interest 
on the amount that is going to be pre- 
sented to you. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield 
4 minutes to my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from South Dakota, who has 
joined with me in offering the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado in yielding, sim- 
ply for me to express briefly my enthusi- 
astic support for this amendment, in 
which I have been most happy to join 
him as the coauthor. 

I believe another element of unfair- 
ness should be mentioned, and the Sen- 
ator may have mentioned it in my ab- 
sence from the floor, while I have been 
at a meeting of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations with a distinguished 
visitor from the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

It seems to me unfair to ask our hard- 
pressed taxpayers to pay as much as 5- 
percent interest on Federal Government 
participation certificates, which are an 
obligation of the U.S. Government, at a 
time when we, in turn, are lending 
money at 1 percent to the foreign coun- 
tries we are trying to help economically. 

We are not approaching this matter 
on a Shylock basis, saying that we want 
back everything that we pay out in in- 
terest. I abundantly share the conviction 
of the Senator from Colorado that 2 per- 
cent is not enough, that we should be 
charging more; and the time may well 
come, with our hard-pressed financial 
situation in this country, that we will 
have to charge as much interest as we 
pay out. But I also recognize that in try- 
ing to help an underdeveloped country, 
you have to move forward toward these 
desirable objectives a step at a time. 

The Senator from Ohio and I started 
a number of years ago, in the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, to deal with for- 
eign aid bills by moving the interest rate 
up from an infinitesimal fraction of 1 
percent to the point we now have it, at 
1 percent during the grace period and 
somewhat more thereafter. The adoption 
of the pending amendment would be an- 
other step of progress. It would bring the 
rate immediately to 2 percent. It seems 
to me that without this, the element of 
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unfairness which I mentioned becomes 
abundantly clear; because if we do not 
charge at least 2 percent, what we 
blithely categorize as loans are actually 
grants 


Now, we make some foreign aid grants, 
and some foreign aid grants are neces- 
sary. But when we make them, they 
should be labeled as grants; and when 
we make a loan, it should have some of 
the economic characteristics of a loan, 
including regular, annual amortization 
payments and something at least re- 
sembling a reasonable and a rational in- 
terest rate. 

We understand the reasons why we 
cannot jump the rate from 1 percent 
beyond 2 percent at this time. I believe 
we should increase it again next year. 
The word should trickle out that we will 
have to have more return on this money 
at a time it is costing us so much to 
borrow the money. But if we can get 
foreign borrowers started in bookkeep- 
ing and budgetary habits of making 
small annual payments, if we can get 
them started in recognition of the fact 
that these interest rates must have some 
economic semblance and relationship to 
reality not only have we preserved a for- 
eign aid program which we might be able 
to support until it accomplishes some of 
its objectives, but also, we do it without 
any deception on the American taxpayer 
through labeling as a loan something 
which is obviously a grant. These are 
long-term payments at present, and if we 
are compelled to suffer a loss in interest 
rates of about 3 percent a year, it means 
that every 30 years we will have rein- 
vested the entire capital in this type of 
proposal. 

Iam hopeful that the Senate will over- 
whelmingly accept this very modest in- 
crease in interest rates on our overseas 
AID loans. I believe it is in strict keep- 
ing with what we did last week in the 
Senate when, by a series of rollcall votes, 
the Senate expressed itself on various 
amendments to the effect that we want 
legislative language to be honest and 
forthright. When you are talking about 
a loan, it must have some of the char- 
acteristics of a loan. When you are talk- 
ing about a grant, talk about it openly 
and bravely and publicly, so that our 
constitutents and Members of the Sen- 
ate will know how much we are par- 
ticipating in terms of providing grants 
abroad and how much is actually some- 
thing which can be categorized as an in- 
terest-bearing loan. 

So I salute the Senator from Colorado 
on the modest forward step he proposes. 
I am happy to join him in this effort, I 
hope the amendment we have offered is 
adopted, and that in subsequent years we 
can continue to expand the interest rates 
until they have some closer resemblance 
to the interest rates we must pay on the 
money we borrow to make these loans 
overseas. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my deepest and most sincere 
thanks to the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota» for his support of the 
pending amendment. It is important to 
the country, and I know of his longtime 
and continuing interest in it. His rank 
and ability on the Committee on Foreign 
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Relations are extremely important in this 
endeavor. 

I also wish to say that in the previous 
year, I had the support of the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] on the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and also 
the support of the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincton], according to the Rec- 
orp of July 20, 1966. 

I am sure that they will want to speak 
in connection with this matter, 

I had wanted to request the yeas and 
nays but I see no possibility at this time 
unless I request a quorum call. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that so many Senators 
are downstairs meeting with the Chan- 
cellor of Germany, Mr. Kiesinger, on 
this occasion, and it should not be con- 
sidered as a precedent and will not be 
considered a precedent, I ask unanimous 
consent, only because of the unusual cir- 
cumstances, that there be a yea-and-nay 
vote on the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

a Mr, MANSFIELD. But not as a prece- 
ent. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the majority 
leader. Mr. President, I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 
amendment would increase the interest 
rate on development loans and on Alli- 
ance for Progress loans from 1 to 2 per- 
cent during the first 10 years of the term 
of the loans. 

The existing law provides a minimum 
interest rate of 1 percent during the first 
10 years and 2% percent thereafter. 
There is no statutory limitation on the 
maturity of loans. Under AID policy, the 
longest maturities are 40 years, includ- 
ing a 10-year grace period on repayment 
of principal. 

In introducing this amendment, the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. DOMINICK] 
said: 

I cannot reconcile in my own mind why we 
should lend money to a foreign government 
at 1 percent for 10 years when the U.S. Gov- 
ernment must pay four or five times that 
rate and charges the American citizen at 
least twice as much. 


This is superficially an appealing argu- 
ment, but it is based on a misconception 
of the purposes and nature of the aid 
program. We do not make these loans 
out of any impulse of generosity toward 
foreign governments. We make them be- 
cause we think they will help to bring 
about conditions abroad which are more 
nearly in the long-term interests of the 
United States than are existing condi- 
tions. We ought, therefore, to make them 
in ways which are most likely to con- 
tribute to the desired result. Increased 
interest rates are not a step in this di- 
rection; on the contrary, 

Assuming the full amount of the com- 
mittee authorization is appropriated 
and utilized, development loans and Al- 
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liance for Progress loans will total $1,263 
million in fiscal 1968. At 1 percent over 
a 10-year grace period, the interest on 
that amount would total $126,300,000. At 
2 percent, it would be $252,600,000. So, 
what this amendment amounts to is an 
additional charge of $126.3 million on 
less developed countries. And this charge 
will increase as the higher interest rates 
are applied to loans made in future 
years. 

A principal reason the loans are de- 
sirable in the first place is that the less- 
developed countries do not earn enough 
foreign exchange to import the things 
they need to begin a process of economic 
development. All of them already have 
heavy foreign debt, much of it short 
term. The problem of servicing this debt 
is severe and is going to get worse. If we 
increase the interest rate, we only com- 
pound the problem. 

Furthermore, we delude ourselves. We 
decrease the chances of development 
loans achieving their purpose. We in- 
crease the chances that we will have to 
make more loans in the future. We in- 
crease the chances of default on past 
loans. 

In view of the other demands on the 
United States both at home and abroad, 
it is arguable whether we ought to have 
a foreign aid program at all. But if we 
are going to have an aid program, we 
ought to have one that has the best pos- 
sible chance of achieving its objectives. 

Mr. President, as the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado pointed out, this 
is not a new proposition. We have con- 
sidered this matter for a number of years. 
It was in 1964 that we wrote into the law 
the requirement that at least 1 percent 
be paid during the 10-year grace period. 
Prior to that it was three-fourths of 1 
percent. 

I think the proposal defeats the pur- 
pose of this program and that these loans 
should not be considered on the same 
basis as commercial loans. They are not; 
they are loans to assist in the develop- 
ment of countries where it is in our direct 
interest to help them improve their 
living conditions. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened with a great deal of interest to my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], who spoke for 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Unfortunately, the Senator was not here 
during the vote last year. However, these 
same arguments, as the Senator prob- 
ably knows, were used at that time. I 
suppose they have been used ever since 
we first started trying to put interest 
into this loan fund. We have been trying 
to move from a grant program into a 
loan program. If we are going to make 
long-term loans wherein during the first 
10 years no principal is paid and only 
1 percent interest is paid, we are in ef- 
fect permitting a deception on the 
American people. Actually, in many 
cases interest has been folded back into 
the principal, and the entire loan is refi- 
nanced so that nothing is paid—this 
has happened over and over again in the 
AID program. 
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Mr. President, in substance we are 
saying that a loan is not in effect. I have 
sympathy for many of these countries. 
I would like to see them become devel- 
oped countries. I am happy to go along 
on the development loan fund but it 
seems to me as many of these countries 
are trying to work themselves out of a 
position and become industrial states 
that they should learn, among other 
things, to manage their money. If these 
are to be grants in practice, if not in 
theory, then we are deceiving them as 
well as ourselves. 

More important, with all of my desire 
to try to assist people of developing 
countries, I can see little or no reason 
why we should continue such an un- 
sound lending policy when we are faced 
with a crisis in our own financial situa- 
tion, a large portion of which is brought 
about by an imbalance in payments, and 
a great deal of which is created by the 
foreign-aid programs. 

I would infinitely prefer and I hope 
that the majority of the Senate will 
agree with me, that we will say to the 
people of other nations that we expect 
them to pay as much as any American 
citizen has to pay when he borrows from 
his Government. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I am 
ready to yield back the remainder of my 
time if the Senator from Colorado yields 
back the remainder of his time. 

Mr, DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish to 
take a little time to reinforce the very 
persuasive and cogent argument which 
was just made by the Senator from 
Colorado 

I think we should keep in mind that 
this bill is roughly divided 50-50 between 
loans and grants. Here we are only talk- 
ing about that portion of the bill which 
has any return to the United States 
whatever. Above and beyond all of that, 
this bill includes over $1.5 billion in out- 
right grants. It is the grant element in 
this so-called loan program which has 
been cranked in by the AID administra- 
tors and the State Department, that the 
Senator from Colorado and I are trying 
to correct. 

We have tried hard at various times in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations to 
eliminate the so-called grant aspects 
altogether, because in loans which run, 
in the main, 40 years, if we extend a 10- 
year grace period we in fact jeopardize 
the collectibility of the loan itself. A great 
many governments have a longevity over- 
seas of less than 10 years. Thus, a great 
many successor governments are under- 
standably reluctant to be committed to 
the return of money which has been bor- 
rowed by a precedessor government. 
They disclaim any responsibility for it. 

Thus, there is a very serious law of 
diminishing returns which operates even 
in connection with the repayment of the 
principal of a long-term loan with a 10- 
year grace period to say nothing of the 
loss in interest. 

Thus, we tried to establish the fact 
that after the first fiscal year had expired 
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there should be the beginning of repay- 
ments on the part of the recipient coun- 
try on a graduated rate of amortization. 

We were most lenient in our efforts 
and succeeded for a while in the Foreign 
Relations Committee, but got knocked 
out in conference by the administration’s 
capacity to induce the conferees on the 
other side of the Capitol. 

But we were successful in establish- 
ing, at least, enough of an annual pay- 
ment, beginning at the end of the first 
fiscal year instead of at the end of the 
11th, so that the necessary bookkeeping 
and budget habits would have to be 
established in the capitals of the recipient 
governments so that they recognized 
from the beginning that they had an 
obligation to repay the principal and the 
interest. Unhappily, we are now back 
granting no principal payments and ab- 
surdly low interest payments during a 
10-year grace period. 

Now they have eliminated the first 10 
years of return of the principal alto- 
gether, thereby seriously jeopardizing the 
likelihood of ever having a return of the 
principal. 

Certainly, if we do not charge at least 
2 percent interest during the grace 
period, we are foisting upon the American 
public a $1,500 million program labeled 
as loans which in essence are actually 
grants. If there is a need for grants, then 
they should be labeled as such. 

I dislike to have us engage in deceptive 
legislative language. 

I am reminded of the old saying of 
Abraham Lincoln who said that, “Call- 
ing the tail of a calf a leg does not prove 
that the calf has five legs.” 

Mr. President, certainly calling a grant 
a loan does not prove that it is a loan, un- 
less it carries with it some of the charac- 
teristics of a loan such as amortization 
tables of principle repayment, or some 
kind of legitimacy in terms of the in- 
terest rate involved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from South Dakota has 
expired. 

Mr. DOMINICK., Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, some of 
these countries which are the benefici- 
aries of American largesse, charge their 
nationals astronomical interest rates, 
higher even than we are charging the 
American public in this era of high in- 
terest—the highest in the last 40 years of 
American history. 

In the high interest era in this country 
we are asked not to increase the foreign 
loan rate even as high as 2 percent. 

It seems to me that logic is on the 
side of the Senator from Colorado, and 
that economic sense is on the side of the 
Senator from Colorado. The status of our 
financial condition in this country argues 
eloquently in suport of the Senator from 
Colorado. 

If Congress is to be asked to impose 
a 10-percent surtax on the American 
public, certainly it is not asking too much 
that we get back at least 2 percent on 
the interest on money for which we have 
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to pay as high as 5 percent in order to 
provide it to foreign nationals. 

A great many of these loans are reve- 
nue-producing loans overseas. They 
build railroads. They build fertilizer 
plants and other economic enterprises. 
We want them to use it for that purpose. 
We want them to produce revenue. 

However, I think that at least some 
adequate type of return—that is using a 
loose definition of the word “adequate,” 
when we say 2-percent return for money 
that we pay 5 percent to borrow—but 
some recognition of that disparity should 
be incorporated in these lines. 

Our constituents back home are pay- 
ing their banks 7 percent, 8 percent, and 
9 percent interest. They must wonder 
what in the world has gone wrong with 
us, as the custodians of the public purse, 
that we can loan money at 1 percent to 
people overseas in this high interest econ- 
omy of President Johnson’s administra- 
tion. 

I think that our amendment should 
have the wholehearted approval of the 
Senate, and I think it will in the forth- 
coming rollcall vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

EXTENSION OF UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
to be offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson], and 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] (No. 257), be incor- 
porated in the unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

All time on the amendment has been 
yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris] and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. MCGEE], 
the Senator from Georgia. [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typtncs] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Merk] would each vote 
“nay.” j 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] is paired with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Mon- 
TOYA]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from New Mexico 
would vote “nay.” 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
the Senators from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen 
and Mr. Percy], and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
BROOKE], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
HATFIELD], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN] is detained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN] is paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Brooke]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from Illi- 
nois would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. GRIFFIN] is paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morron] is paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 54, 
nays 30, as follows: 


[No. 223 Leg.] 
YEAS—54 
Allott Fong Morse 
Bartlett Gore Mundt 
Bennett Gruening Murphy 
Bible Hansen Pearson 
Boggs Hartke Prouty 
Brewster Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Burdick Hill Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Holland Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va. Hollings Scott 
Cannon Hruska Smith 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Spong 
Case Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Cotton Lausche Symington 
Curtis Long, Mo. Talmadge 
Dominick Long, La. Thurmond 
Eastland McClellan Tower 
Ellender McIntyre Williams, Del, 
Fannin Miller Young, Ohio 
NAYS—30 
Aiken Jackson Mondale 
Anderson Javits Monroney 
Bayh Kennedy, Mass. Moss 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Muskie 
Clark Kuchel Nelson 
Cooper Magnuson Pastore 
Fulbright Mansfield Pell 
Hart McCarthy Sparkman 
Hayden McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Inouye Metcalf Yarborough 
NOT VOTING—16 
Baker Harris Percy 
Brooke Hatfield Russell 
Dirksen McGee Smathers 
Dodd Montoya Tydings 
Ervin Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin 
So Mr. DomIniIck’s amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, yesterday Senator Javits of- 
fered an amendment (No. 258) to restore 
to AID its authority to protect 75 percent 
of private, nonhousing investments from 
certain categories of commercially insur- 
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able loss. I rise to support that amend- 
ment. 

I find the committee’s action, reducing 
AID's risk guarantee from 75 to 50 per- 
cent for nonhousing investment, particu- 
larly unfortunate in light of its general 
concern about the level of Government 
economic commitments abroad. If we are 
anxious to avoid excessive use of public 
funds overseas, then it is most logical to 
search for alternative sources of funding. 

Private investment offers one such 
alternative. By contracting with develop- 
ing nations which are anxious to gain 
access to funds for capital projects, 
American business can aid the economic 
progress of these nations while gaining 
an acceptable, and not exorbitant, return 
on their investment. 

To encourage such investment, how- 
ever, Congress must give to AID the 
power to alleviate the strongest opposi- 
tion to private overseas investment—fear 
of loss from the turbulent political activ- 
ity in developing nations, which cannot 
be covered by commercial insurance. 

These risk guarantees have been 
largely responsible for encouraging 
large-scale, private investment in de- 
veloping nations for enterprises impor- 
tant to their economic progress. 

For example, $70 million worth of U.S. 
investments in fertilizer complexes were 
built in Brazil and India—projects which 
will directly aid in the desperate race to 
feed the growing population of these 
nations. A similar plant was constructed 
in Taiwan; and risk guarantees played 
a major role in the construction of the 
Mangla Dam project in Pakistan. 

The need for this amendment becomes 
even more important in the context of 
the new AID procedure, under which 
commercial banks provide the unguaran- 
teed 25-percent portion of a loan invest- 
ment, while long term lending institu- 
tions provide the guaranteed 75 percent 
of the loan. Under this method, AID 
coverage has grown from $14 million to 
$125 million in the last 2 years. 

If we do not restore the 75-percent 
authority to AID, this program will be 
crippled—for the commercial banks 
would have to be exposed to unguaran- 
teed loans for a far longer time, to make 
up for the additional 25 percent of risk. 
And commercial banks will be far more 
reluctant to participate in this program. 

It makes no sense to oppose continuing 
public aid to other nations, while at the 
same time curtailing a program which 
has brought private enterprise into a 
functioning partnership with the de- 
veloping world. The $300 million in pri- 
vate investments, backed by $60 million 
in AID risk guarantees, is too valuable a 
program to be jeopardized by this re- 
duction. I therefore urge that the Javits 
amendment be adopted. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate, in- 
stead of adjourning when it completes 
its business this evening, stand in recess 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HIS EX- 
CELLENCY KURT GEORG KIE- 
SINGER, CHANCELLOR OF THE 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
shortly we shall have in the Chamber a 
distinguished visitor and world states- 
man, the Chancellor of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, His Excellency Kurt 
Georg Kiesinger. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to escort the distinguished visitor 
to the Senate into the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Chair appoints the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANsFIe.Lp], the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL], the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER] the committee to escort the 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic of 
Germany into the Chamber of the 
Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 41 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

(The Senate being in recess, His Excel- 
lency Kurt Georg Kiesinger, Chancellor 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, es- 
corted by the committee appointed by the 
Presiding Officer, entered the Chamber 
and took the seat immediately in front 
of the Vice President.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Mr. Chancel- 
lor and Members of the Senate, the 
United States is indeed fortunate to have 
as its guest and visitor this week the dis- 
tinguished and able leader of a great 
people and a great nation. This distin- 
guished statesman represents a nation 
that is our ally and strong partner in 
NATO, and a great force for good in the 
free world. I know that Members of the 
Senate will be pleased to hear from our 
distinguished and honored guest. It is 
my privilege to present to the Senate of 
the United States and to our fellow citi- 
zens the Chancellor of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, His Excellency Kurt 
Georg Kiesinger. [Applause, Senators 
rising.] 


ADDRESS BY CHANCELLOR 
KIESINGER 


(Thereupon, from the rostrum, the 
en inca addressed the Senate as fol- 
ows: ) 

Mr. KIESINGER. Mr. Vice President 
and Members of the Senate, it is a great 
and unforeseen honor for me, to be wel- 
comed in such a friendly way in this 
noble assembly. I have had the privilege 
to be here several times before, and had 
only the opportunity to talk with mem- 
bers of your Foreign Relations Committee 
when I was once, in the Bundestag, chair- 
man of our foreign relations, or should I 
say foreign affairs committee, when we 
built up, through common efforts, a com- 
mon policy in the North Atlantic Treaty, 
to defend freedom in Europe. So it is a 
great pleasure and a high honor for me 
to be here, after so many years, and to 
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be able to say that our people at home 
still think that this alliance and these 
close bonds of friendship between our 
peoples are most precious things. 

We want to continue this alliance. We 
even want to strengthen it. We have to, 
because on the other side there is an 
enormous military machine. 

That does not prevent us from trying 
to overcome that antagonism in Europe. 
We just cannot accept the idea that this 
division will last forever and ever. We 
have to be watchful; we have to be care- 
ful. But at the same time, we—and I 
think the feeling is shared in this coun- 
try—do whatever we can to lower the 
tensions in this antagonistic world. 

In any case, whatever we try in Eu- 
rope, whatever the new government, 
which consists of the two big parties in 
Germany, tries, the basis of our common 
policy is still the trust in this alliance 
and the friendship of this fair and great 
land of yours. We will certainly do our 
share. We know your great problems and 
responsibilities. We will shoulder ours, 
and we will bear in mind, as I said yes- 
terday, the words of your great country- 
man, Emerson: 


The only way to have a friend is to be one. 


Thank you. [Applause, Senators ris- 
ing.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Members of 
the Senate who wish to greet the Chan- 
cellor may do so. 

(The Chancellor of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany was thereupon escorted 
to the well of the Senate, where he was 
greeted by Members of the Senate.) 

At 5 o’clock and 54 minutes p.m., the 
Senate reassembled when called to order 
by the Presiding Officer (Mr. Spong in 
the chair). 


A JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE ON FOREIGN AID 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the an- 
nual congressional debates of the ad- 
ministration’s foreign assistance pro- 
posals are always vigorous and far rang- 
ing, but there is one characteristic of the 
debates this year which is particularly 
noticeable and significant. Mr. President, 
if one can draw any meaningful conclu- 
sions from the course of the current de- 
bates it must surely be that they reflect 
a great and widespread discontent with 
our foreign assistance programs, both 
economic and military. 

This discontent, this dissatisfaction, is 
demonstrated not simply by the exchange 
of arguments in the congressional com- 
mittees and on the floors of both Houses, 
but by the nature of the changes that 
have been made by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and by the amend- 
ments which have been offered to the 
bill here on the floor of the Senate. 

These changes and proposed amend- 
ments involve much more than numbers 
of dollars and operational tactics. Such 
questions as the limitations on the num- 
ber of nations to receive U.S. aid, the 
restrictions on arms sales, and others 
raise basic and fundamental questions 
about the whole course and direction of 
our foreign policy. 

This discontent that has been mani- 
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fested has many causes. It comes from 
many sources. But I would identify four 
principal factors which have converged, 
to give to the debate this year an ex- 
panded dimension of discontent. 

First, there is a great and growing lack 
of confidence in the administration of 
the foreign assistance programs. 

Second, we are now realizing more 
fully that a foreign policy and assistance 
program formulated in the late 1940’s 
and consolidated in the early 1950’s no 
longer fits the changed world realities of 
the day and is inadequate for the de- 
mands of the future. 

Third, there is a growing recognition 
that we cannot or should not dominate 
the affairs of the world to the degree that 
we have been in the past 20 years. 

Fourth, the growing dissatisfaction 
and frustration with the situation in 
Vietnam inevitably has affected the de- 
bate of our entire foreign assistance pro- 
gram. 

Let me discuss each of these in more 
detail. 

First. There has always been a dissatis- 
faction with the manner in which the 
foreign assistance programs authorized 
by Congress have been carried out. Each 
year a long list of examples of misman- 
agement, of ill-conceived projects, of bu- 
reaucratic ineptitude is brought to the 
public attention. Each year administra- 
tion officials come before congressional 
committees to acknowledge their aware- 
ness of these problems and to promise 
that henceforth they will be corrected. 
But despite the annual promises the ex- 
amples of poor, haphazard, inefficient 
administration are repeated. The gap be- 
tween what is promised and what is done 
remains the same, or is widened, and the 
patience of the Congress and the public 
has worn very thin. 

Second. The dissatisfaction with the 
operational administration of our foreign 
assistance programs is magnified by the 
more fundamental concern that even 
given the best possible administrative 
record our assistance programs are lack- 
ing because they are part and parcel of 
an overall foreign policy design which 
has become outdated by the march of 
time. 

Today we live with a foreign policy 
whose basic outline was drawn during the 
historic period marked by President Tru- 
man’s decision in 1947 to offer aid to 
Greece and the decision in 1950 to resist 
aggression in South Korea. The details of 
this policy have changed, but the basic 
principles and mode of implementation 
remain much the same. 

Objective realism forces the conclusion, 
that despite many frustrating disap- 
pointments, this policy has served us well. 
I believe that international historians of 
the future will write of this period of the 
late 1940’s and early 1950’s that a nation 
little experienced in international affairs 
assumed the mantle of world leadership 
virtually overnight and exercised its role 
with great distinction. 

But past victories do not guarantee fu- 
ture successes—a fact being vividly dem- 
onstrated in Vietnam today. The times 
are different and conditions are changed, 
and this same realism demands that we 
adjust our foreign policy accordingly. 
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These changed conditions are of many 
parts and are manifested in a multitude 
of ways. I would mention two of basic 
importance. 

One involves the changing nature of 
the Communist challenge. It would be 
the height of folly to suggest that the 
threat of Soviet communism has disap- 
peared, but there is little question that 
its expansionist strategy has been modi- 
fied, although not abandoned. 

Second, the former monolith of inter- 
national communism has been shattered. 

Third, a different Communist face in 
the form of Red China increasingly de- 
mands our attention. We would delude 
ourselves at great peril if we were to 
write off the long-range threat of Red 
China because of its current upheavals. 
Despite the present internal political dif- 
ficulties, the overall evidence forces the 
recognition that this sleeping giant is 
rousing from its long slumber, and the 
world will never be the same. 

Fourth, the location of the most crit- 
ical points of the Communist chal- 
lenge—both Soviet and Chinese—has 
shifted to the vast underdeveloped areas 
of Asia, Latin America, and Africa. Be- 
cause the locale is different, the problems 
are different and at the same time more 
difficult. The critical areas are physically 
more vast. But far transcending the 
physical differences are those of culture, 
history, race and economics. Only in 
Latin America do we share any common 
bonds but they have been poisoned by 
the resentful memories of earlier im- 
perialistic exploitation. 

Mr. President, this shift in the loca- 
tion of the hot points of the cold war is 
not of recent origin. It has been a decade 
in the making. But despite this, our oper- 
ational policies and our attitudes are still 
dominated by our experience of the im- 
mediate post-World War II period. 

We must break out of this pattern. We 
must revise our containment policy to fit 
the changed nature of the Communist 
threat. 

But of equal importance is the neces- 
sity of recognizing the emergence of new 
challenges which relate to, but, at the 
same time, so transcend the Communist 
challenge that efforts to deal with them 
can no longer be safely subordinated to 
the containment objective which has 
dominated our international outlook for 
a full 20 years. 

Mr. President, I would mention the one 
challenge which I believe to be the single 
most important feature of the modern 
world; the disparity between the poor na- 
tions and the rich nations. In the future 
this disparity will likely pose the single 
greatest threat to world peace. The task 
of closing the gap will become the over- 
riding challenge of our time. 

All this is not to say that the Com- 
munist challenge will be relegated to sec- 
ondary significance. The two are intri- 
cately and inevitably intertwined. How- 
ever, the gap between the poor and the 
rich is the equal of the issue of commu- 
nism in several respects and impels us to 
adjust our foreign policy accordingly. 

The containment of communism per 
se should no longer constitute the domi- 
nating rationale of our relationships 
with the poor nations. 

Third. A third converging factor which 
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has added to and reinforced the discon- 
tent of today flows from the recognition 
of the increasingly apparent fact that 
we cannot dominate and control world 
affairs to the extent we did in the first 
15 years of the post World War II period. 

The recognition of this fact has been 
received differently by different people, 
but it is probably best symbolized by the 
slogan, “we cannot police the world.” 
This slogan has been widely abused. 
However, it does contain a considerable 
element of truth; relative power posi- 
tions have, indeed, changed. 

But we must be very careful not to 
over-react to this fact. We must not 
misinterpret its meaning. For if we do— 
given all our frustrations and dissatis- 
factions with our present foreign com- 
mitments—we may get caught up in an 
irreversible trend that will force a re- 
treat into our isolationist shell of yes- 
teryear. 

Fourth. All these concerns, these dis- 
appointments, these expressions of dis- 
content are largely symbolized by Viet- 
nam. This great American agony sym- 
bolizes the new world challenges and, at 
the same time, how inadequately we are 
prepared to meet them. Assistance pro- 
grams to South Vietnam are only a part 
of the legislation we debate today, but 
that increasingly tragic conflict subtly 
affects virtually every foreign policy 
question and, indeed, many domestic is- 
sues as well. 

Vietnam of necessity demands great 
attention. But we must not allow a pre- 
occupation with Southeast Asia to en- 
danger our capacity for taking the broad 
overview so necessary at this stage in 
world affairs. We must avoid being en- 
trapped in an obsessive fixation about 
Vietnam, and remind ourselves that it 
is only one aspect, albeit the most 
dramatic at the moment, of our total 
foreign policy commitments. 

Mr. President, all this is to suggest 
that we stand at one of those subtle, but 
great turning points of history; old and 
familiar world realities are changing, 
new and inadequately understood con- 
ditions are emerging. And not only are 
international affairs being remade, but 
our attitudes as to the proper role that 
the United States should play on the 
world stage, whatever the changed reali- 
ties, are being subjected to searching 
questioning. 

These changed conditions demand ma- 
jor changes in our foreign policy. Failure 
to make the necessary adjustments will 
destine us to indecision and reflex reac- 
tions to new challenges and thus do ir- 
reparable damage to our national inter- 
ests and to the interests of the free world. 

Mr. President, the questions that are 
being raised are so urgent that they de- 
mand prompt answers, but they are so 
fundamental and far reaching that they 
cannot, I respectfully submit, be properly 
and safely dealt with on the floor of the 
Senate this week or next. 

The very nature of the task demands 
a full scale and broadly based study and 
assessment of present and anticipated 
world conditions and the role we should 
properly play on the international stage. 
This study and assessment should be un- 
dertaken with a real sense of urgency, 
but at the same time through a forum 
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that will assure the calm and open- 
minded search that the task demands. 

In this respect, I would suggest that, 
despite the Chief Executive’s great and 
historic responsibilities in foreign policy 
affairs, this administration at this par- 
ticular time is ill prepared to initiate and 
conduct such a review. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I offer and 
call for its adoption, an amendment to 
the Foreign Assistance Act to establish a 
special Joint Congressional Committee 
on Foreign Aid. 

This amendment would create a Joint 
Committee on Foreign Aid composed of 
Members of both Houses of Congress to 
review and reassess U.S. foreign policy 
goals and American foreign assistance 
programs in order to determine after a 
detailed consideration and review of cur- 
rent and anticipated world realities, 
which goals best further the national in- 
terests and what types of programs would 
best meet those goals. 

The committee, which would submit 
its final report within a year and then 
disband, would be composed of 14 mem- 
bers, seven from the House of Repre- 
sentatives and seven from the Senate. At 
least three Members from each body 
would be from the minority party and 
no more than four Members from each 
House could be serving on the Foreign 
Relations and Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tees. This last proviso is designed to in- 
sure a balance between intimate famili- 
arity with many of the problems under 
review and fresh viewpoints. 

Mr. President, in addition to the over- 
all assessment of our interests and goals, 
I would list the following specific ques- 
tions which such a committee might find 
desirable to consider, but not be limited 

First. A consideration of the proper 
role and relative emphasis that should 
be accorded in our overall foreign assist- 
ance effort as between programs in- 
tended primarily for humanitarian pur- 
poses, economic development purposes, 
industrial development purposes, agricul- 
tural development purposes, and educa- 
tional development purposes. 

Second. The extent to which such as- 
sistance should be furnished multilat- 
erally or bilaterally, through loans or 
through grants, and an assessment of 
the value of regional economic and po- 
litical organizations in achieving world 
stability and the extent to which the 
United States should relate its assistance 
programs to those of such organizations 
in meeting the problems of the less-de- 
veloped nations. 

Third. A consideration of the proper 
length of term of authorizations for, and 
commitments made under, U.S. assist- 
ance programs. 

Fourth. An assessment of the proper 
role and emphasis which arms sales and 
grants should have in our assistance pro- 
grams. 

Fifth. A consideration of the extent to 
which Congress is and should be partici- 
pating in determining the character and 
extent of our aid commitments and the 
degree to which the furnishing of foreign 
assistance creates or affects commit- 
ments to use the military forces of the 
United States abroad. 

Sixth. An analysis and estimate of the 
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percentage of the gross national product 
of the United States which might be ap- 
propriately devoted to foreign assistance 
purposes and an assessment as to 
whether assistance should be furnished 
according to specific dollar amounts or 
in relation to some ratio based on an es- 
timate of our ability in relation to the 
needs of the developing nations as they 
struggle to close the gap between the 
haves and the have-nots. 

Mr. President, I conclude with this ob- 
servation. Changing world realities re- 
quire a far-ranging reassessment and re- 
evaluation of our foreign policy objec- 
tives and strategies. But the fact that 
change is imperative does not—I be- 
lieve—mean that we can retrench. 

We finally threw off the historic cloak 
of isolationism in the late 1940’s. We did 
so not simply because our attitudes had 
undergone a substantial change, but be- 
cause our position as the most powerful 
nation in the world literally left us no 
other choice. Although relative power 
positions have changed we are still the 
most powerful nation on earth. And I 
know of no one who suggests that we 
make ourselves over into a second-rate 
power. 

To the powerful accrue many privi- 
leges, but also many heavy responsibili- 
ties. We cannot forego the latter unless 
we deny the former. We must be careful 
with how we exercise this power, but we 
could not deny the existence of that 
power even if we wanted to. 

Thus, Mr. President, there can be no 
turning back. There can be no lightening 
of the burden. The demands of the fu- 
ture may well exceed those of the past. 
We must be prepared to meet them. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1872) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 257 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 257. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with and 
that the amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», is as follows: 

On page 41, line 12, after “amended” in- 
sert “(1)”. 

On page 41, line 14, before the period insert 
the following: “(2) By striking out ‘1969’ and 
substituting 197/15 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Javits 
amendment which will be taken up 
tomorrow be considered on its own and 
that the time now be open. It will be 
without regard to limitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I gather 
that the full hour will be allowed on my 
amendment. 

ar MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 


TAX INCREASE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, two prom- 
inent newspapers, with widely divergent 
editorial philosophies, have commented 
on the President’s request for a tax in- 
crease. 

Both merit attention. 

The Des Moines Register, in its lead 
editorial of August 5, observed that 

It is no longer possible to pretend that the 
Vietnam war is a little, brushfire“ affair. It 
is a major war, and it is drawing heavily on 
national economic resources. 


It also cited as “cogent” my remarks 
last week when I said that the President’s 
message is a confession of failure on his 
so-called guns-and-butter cconomic 
policy. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel, in its lead 
editorial of August 4, asserts that the 
fiscal bind now facing the Nation “re- 
sults from L. B. J.’s ‘eat our cake and 
have it too’ policy and his ‘we are rich 
enough to afford anything’ attitude.” 

The writer stresses that the Presi- 
dent’s unabated domestic spending is at 
least equally to blame, that the war in 
Vietnam is not entirely responsible for 
the fiscal bind. 

And he reminds us that— 


The billions of dollars Washington spends 
come eventually from only one place—out of 
the hides of the working class. 


I ask unanimous consent that the two 
editorials be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
Aug. 5, 1967] 
PAYING FOR GUNS AND BUTTER 


President Johnson’s tax-increase proposals 
look burdensome. Last January the President 
said he would ask Congress later for a 6 per 
cent surcharge on both personal and corpo- 
rate income taxes. But now he has urged a 10 
per cent surcharge, along with extension of 
several excise taxes which were due to de- 
cline and a requirement that corporations 
pay their taxes more promptly. 

However, the huge increase in the federal 
budget deficit in prospect and signs of infla- 
tion fully justify a substantial and early 
tax increase. The real question in the minds 
of several leading economists is not whether 
the tax boost proposal is too much but 
whether it is enough. 

The principal reason for the deficit is the 
war in Vietnam. The remark by Senator Jack 
Miller (Rep., Ia.) that “the President's mes- 
sage is a confession of failure on his so-called 
‘guns and butter’ economic policy” is cogent. 
It is no longer possible to pretend that the 
Vietnam war is a little, “brushfire” affair. It 
is a major war, and it is drawing heavily 
on national economic resources. 

If taxes are not raised sharply and soon, 
the ensuing inflation probably would cost 
taxpayers more in the end than the rise in 
taxes—and it would distribute the burdens 
much less fairly than the tax increase. 

The problem of financing the expanding 
federal deficit alone makes a tax boost neces- 
sary. The more money the Treasury has to 
raise by selling bonds, the more upward pres- 
sure on interest rates. With a deficit this wide 
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the Federal Reserve Board can do little but 
make the credit available for the government, 
business and consumer needs to avoid still 
sharper advances in interest rates. 

Even with the proposed tax increase, there 
is reason to expect that a moderate degree, 
at least, of inflation will continue. The fed- 
eral deficit in the last three months has risen 
to an annual rate of $16 billion on the na- 
tional income accounts basis of figuring. This 
includes operations of all the federal trust 
funds including Social Security in addition 
to the regular “administrative” budget re- 
ceipts and expenditures. A year ago this NIA 
budget was showing a $3 billion surplus, 

The federal spending operation is now put- 
ting more stimulus on the economy than at 
any time in the last two decades. 

Congressmen are calling for more strin- 
gency in federal spending along with the 
tax increase, which is appropriate. However, 
cutting spending for anti-poverty, educa- 
tion and other welfare programs is difficult 
and unwise at a time when city slums are 
boiling with unrest. 

Representative Gerald Ford (Rep., Mich.), 
the House minority leader, and others who 
believe government spending could be re- 
duced enough to avoid a tax boost have not 
shown how this could be done. Squeezing 
enough out of domestic spending to accom- 
plish this obviously is impossible. 

The total non-defense budget for this 
fiscal year is estimated at $61 billion, and 
the estimated administrative budget defi- 
cit without a tax boost would be $29 bil- 
lion. Considering the interest on the na- 
tional debt of about $10 billion and the 
regular services of government which cannot 
be cut, there simply isn't room to trim 
civilian spending to do the job. 

This is not to say, of course, that costs 
should not be cut wherever they can be. 
It is only to emphasize that the real rea- 
son for the deficit and the inflation is the 
war. President Johnson has been tardy in 
saying so, but he is correct in putting the 
tax increase before the public in this light. 

The United States economy is big enough 
and strong enough to pay for the Vietnam 
war and also maintain the amenities of a 
prosperous society, including adequate 
civilian government services. But it cannot 
do so without serious inflation unless taxes 
are raised. 

Whether the nation should be fighting on 
such a large scale in Vietnam is another 
question, going beyond economics. But it 
undoubtedly would be easier to handle our 
economic affairs at home without this costly 
war on our hands. 


[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel, Fri- 
day, Aug. 4, 1967] 


Tax ESCALATION 


As it turns out, President Johnson has 
ended the long suspense over his tax increase 
needs at a most opportune time. 

Urban rioting has spawned a spate of wild 
proposals to pour billions of dollars instantly 
into the nation’s slums. Sentinel columnist 
Joseph Alsop says the government shouldn’t 
even take the time or bother to count the 
billions, 

Now, like a sudden cold shower, Johnson’s 
call for a 10% surcharge shocks the body 
politic into the realization that the billions 
of dollars Washington spends come eventual- 
ly from only one place—out of the hides of 
the working class. By emphasizing the Viet- 
nam costs in his tax increase request, John- 
son makes it appear that the fiscal bind is 
caused almost entirely by his war. But 
his unabated domestic spending is at least 
equally to blame. The fiscal bind results from 
LBJ’s eat our cake and have it too” policy 
and his “we are rich enough to afford any- 
thing” attitude. 
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WHERE L. B. J. GETS THE MONEY 


Unfortunately, money doesn't buy peace 
or prosperity or happiness. It is encouraging, 
however, to see signs that more people are 
beginning to learn the hard lesson that po- 
litical, economic, social and military prob- 
lems can’t be solved by smothering them in 
billions of tax dollars. 

Thus, by a decisive margin, urban leaders 
at a National League of Cities meeting re- 
jected a resolution putting the league on rec- 
ord in support of any federal income or ex- 
cise tax increases which the president feels 
are needed “to meet the immediate urban 
crisis and (the) long range needs of cities and 
to fulfill our other domestic and interna- 
tional commitments.” 

These leaders, it may be assumed, are not 
opposed to meeting needs. Rather, they 
doubtless sense that the Great Society 
method—taking it away from those who work 
for their money and giving it to those who 
don't—is doomed to fail. This way kills the 
incentive in the worker and leaves the poor 
in perpetual dependency on government 
handouts. 

As for the nation’s immediate fiscal prob- 
lems, no tax increase should be enacted 
unless it is designed and intended to start 
putting the fiscal house back in order. 

From what Mr. Johnson has been doing 
and saying, however, there is little evidence 
that deficit spending is to be brought under 
control. He's been saying “charge it,” and 
now, with the bills beginning to pile up, he's 
saying “surcharge it.” 

Before it passes the tax increase, congress 
should take Mr. Johnson's credit card away 
from him—and itself. Any tax Increase should 
be used only to settle the nation’s revolving 
credit account for the guns and goodies al- 
ready bought in the Great Society depart- 
ment store, and not to squander in buying 
more of them. 

The interest charge alone on the national 
revolving credit account amounts to more 
than a billion dollars a month, 


THE INFLATION RAT 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial writer for the Milwaukee Sentinel 
likens inflation to a “rat menacing the 
Nation.” 

This is a perfect description, for in- 
flation—as the writer put it— plagues 
not only the poor but the working class, 
the people who keep the American 
economy going.“ 

He warns—as I have frequently 
warned in the past—that inflation is 
accelerating faster and faster, resulting 
in more and more losses in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. 

One paragraph especially should be 
singled out for attention: 

But the sad fact is that despite poverty 
programs for the poor, a panoply of pro- 
grams in education, housing, and other 
subsidies supposed to help the young, and 
all sorts of programs intended to aid older 
Americans, the inflation rat keeps eating 
up the benefits. 


If Congress would call a halt to the 
policy of spending far in excess of the 
income, this “inflation rat” could be con- 
trolled. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled “Kill This Rat,” which ap- 
peared in the Sentinel’s editions of Au- 
gust 4, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Inflation is the biggest rat menacing the 
nation. It is gnawing down the house at an 
accelerating rate. It plagues not only the 
poor but the working class, the people who 
keep the American economy going. Only the 
rich can protect themselves from the infla- 
tion rat. 

To the individual, inflation means lost 
purchasing power. More dollars buy fewer 
goods and services. The dollar that was worth 
100c in 1939 is now worth less than 41.80. 


LOSS SINCE 1961—-$75.7 BILLION 


From the national standpoint, inflation 
may be measured in billions of dollars in lost 
purchasing power every year. During the 
previous six years, according to Sen. Miller 
(R.-Iowa), the inflation rat ate $75.7 billion 
out of the pockets of American consumers, 
averaging $12.6 billion a year. At the rate it 
is gnawing this year, it may eat up more 
than $20 billion. 

Worst feature of the inflation rat is that 
those it hurts are the ones least able to 
afford it—the poor; young people trying to 
finance an education, purchase a home, 
maintain a young and growing family, and 
raise the capital to go into business or farm- 
ing, and the older Americans whose earning 
power is ended or greatly diminished and 
who rely on fixed pensions, insurance, an- 
nuitties, and savings for a livelihood. 

The cruel irony of this is that these are 
the very groups that the liberals pretend to 
be helping. But the sad fact is that despite 
poverty programs for the poor, a panoply of 
programs in education, housing and other 
subsidies supposed to help the young, and 
all sorts of programs intended to aid older 
Americans, the inflation rat keeps eating up 
the benefits. Social security’s short ration 
provides one of the most graphic current 
examples. 

Inflation, as even President Johnson, the 
master inflationist, has said, is “the most 
unjust and capricious form of taxation.” In- 
flation operates like a sales tax. It hits every 
person, and it is regressive in that it bears 
most heavily on the low income, large family 
groups. 

To drive home to the average person what 
inflation is costing him, Miller has con- 
verted the average yearly loss of purchasing 
power due to inflation into an equivalent 
sales tax figure for each state. 

For Wisconsin, according to Miller, the 1966 
inflation resulted in a $530,000,000 loss in 
purchasing power. To take the same amount 
away from the people by taxation would have 
required the equivalent of a 17.2% sales tax. 

Imagine the furor if such a whopping sales 
tax were to be imposed. Yet, because the 
inflation rat is such a sneaky creature, the 
people generally tolerate its destructiveness. 

The first order of business for congress 
is to begin to control the inflation rat. It 
must do it by putting a stop to its practice 
of voting to spend billions of dollars more 
than the federal government takes in, year 
after year. 


THE POVERTY PROGRAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
cover one subject first tonight which 
deals with the poverty program, and to 
make a few comments on what I believe 
is a drive that is being made in this 
country to undercut, handicap, and pos- 
sibly emasculate the effectiveness of one 
of the great hopes that we have in this 
country to meet some of the problems 
of the impoverished, the poverty stricken, 
and the disadvantaged. 

Mr. President, after the completion of 
this topic, I shall make a few explanatory 
statements in regard to a series of 
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amendments that I am sending to the 
desk for printing and for availability of 
offering on tomorrow. I take the time to 
make these brief remarks about the 
amendments tonight because the unani- 
mous-consent agreement time limitation 
on tomorrow will be so pressing upon me, 
so far as the debate on the amendments 
is concerned, that I wish to make some 
explanatory statements about them to- 
night for the record. 

Referring to the poverty program, I 
am greatly concerned about what I be- 
lieve is a drive that is being made upon 
Congress by lobbying influences outside 
Congress which in my judgment are de- 
signed—in part, at least—to emasculate 
the poverty program, when what is need- 
ed is a strengthening of it with whatever 
reforms within it the evidence can show 
is needed. 

But I am very much concerned about 
the psychology that some seek to de- 
velop in this country with regard to 
public opinion that would create what 
I believe to be the unjustifiable impres- 
sion that the poverty program should 
be diminished in its impact and emas- 
culated. I believe it should be greatly 
enlarged, for the situation that confronts 
us in this country on the domestic scene 
cries out for increasing injections of ap- 
propriations into the troubled areas of 
the country, or we will find ourselves in a 
very serious internal situation in the 
Republic. 

Twice since the beginning of the riots 
I have spoken on the floor of the Senate 
in support of the position of the Presi- 
dent, and I continue to support the posi- 
tion of the President in regard to seeing 
that whatever force of government is 
necessary to maintain law and order 
must be used. The Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] made clear in his 
speech the other day that we cannot tol- 
erate one whit the violation of the law, 
insurrection or the advocacy of insur- 
rection, or the encouragement of riots. 
We cannot maintain a government of law 
and order unless we enforce that law 
and order. 

I believe that those who are expressing 
their dissatisfaction, their extremist 
points of view—no matter what adjec- 
tives they use to describe or label their 
movements—must be made to under- 
stand, irrespective of whether they are 
colored or white, that there will not be 
tolerated in this country the taking over 
of the Government to the slightest de- 
gree, which is exactly what happens when 
a riot takes place and there is not en- 
forcement of the law. 

Mr. President, I care not, as I said the 
other day on the floor of the Senate, how 
strong police enforcement is, how many 
rioters are put in jail, what force is used 
to repel the insurrection. Unless we get to 
the basic causes of the unrest, the dis- 
satisfaction, and the grievances that are 
held by hundreds of thousands of im- 
poverished people in this country who 
disapprove of the riots, we will never 
remove the cause of the dissatisfaction. 

I have said—and I repeat tonight—that 
it is an understatement to say that 99 
percent of the Negroes in this country 
disapprove of the proposals of the ex- 
tremists that have developed in connec- 
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tion with the so-called racial controversy 
that sadly has developed in the country. 
That is why I took the position I did 
the other day, when the proposal was 
before the Senate for an investigation by 
a very competent and able Senate com- 
mittee of the riot situation in this coun- 
try. In the resolution that authorized the 
investigation, we should have used lan- 
guage that showed that not only do we 
recognize it, but also we are willing to 
recognize it to the degree of using the 
specific language in the resolution that 
an investigation should be made of the 
social, and economic, and other casual 
factors that tend to produce great dis- 
satisfaction that exists in the poverty- 
stricken areas, the slum areas, and the 
ghetto areas of this country in which so 
many impoverished Negroes and poverty- 
stricken white people live. 

Mr. President, you could not sit with 
me in the Subcommittee on Education 
during the last 2 days, where I have been 
presiding over a hearing—and certainly 
you could not sit with me during the last 
3 weeks while hearings have been going 
on; but particularly the last 2 days—and 
listen to the testimony relating to the 
shocking breakdown in the educational 
services that the children of these im- 
poverished families are receiving without 
having a better understanding of some 
of the causation for some of the unrest. 

But do not forget, be it Negro parent, 
Puerto Rican parent, or any other im- 
poverished parent, their instincts are the 
same as our instincts when it comes to 
parental love and affection for their chil- 
dren. We all know that the instinct of a 
parent in coming to the defense of the 
child is very strong. A parent will often 
do a great many things to protect the 
child out of affection for that child that 
in that particular set of facts and cir- 
cumstances might be interpreted by 
others as rather antisocial behavior on 
the part of the parent. It is common for 
a parent to become so incensed and en- 
raged when there is an injustice being 
done to the child that the parental be- 
havior that flows therefrom is sometimes 
misunderstood as to the motivation of 
the parent. 

Mr. President, you get that pattern in 
these ghettos and slums when they know 
that their children are being discrimi- 
nated against by the rest of us. Those of 
us who do not have to live under those 
circumstances, and whose children and 
grandchildren are not so discriminated 
against, blind ourselves to the degree 
that we are not taking the action that 
should be taken to relieve those shock- 
ing injustices that are dealt to the chil- 
dren of these poverty-stricken people. 

Mr. President, listen to the witnesses 
appearing before my subcommittee. 
These parents know that the educational 
needs of the first grader are not an- 
swered in a ghetto when he is put in 
school, All the data that are presented 
to my subcommittee show that by the 
time he is in the fourth grade, he is al- 
ready 2 years behind fourth graders in 
suburban schools. By the time he reaches 
the eighth grade, if he stays in school 
that long, he is 3 to 4 years behind the 
eighth grader in a school that has the fa- 
cilities and the teacher help that make 
it possible for the teachers to teach. 
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We assure school dropouts and we 
make certain that a large percentage of 
these boys and girls are not going to 
graduate from grade school, that a 
larger percentage are not going to gradu- 
ate from high school, and that an ex- 
ceedingly small percentage will ever sur- 
vive to get through college. It cannot be 
escaped. Listen to the testimony of the 
witnesses before my committee. Listen 
to the superintendents of schools of New 
York City, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and Pontiac, Mich. Listen 
on down the list of witnesses of 
superintendents in one large school sys- 
tem after another. There is no rebuttal 
to them. 

The fact is that we are not providing 
the school facilities. The fact is that we 
are not providing the training. The fact 
is that we are not providing the teachers 
to give us any hope on the basis of the 
present program for giving the services 
and training to these future adult citi- 
zens of this Republic that they must 
have if we expect them to carry out their 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

We are conditioning them from the 
beginning to bitterness, to hatred, in the 
determination that they have nothing 
to lose by becoming activists. That is why 
in the very midst of our discussion of 
foreign aid I would suggest to the Sen- 
ate that it should give some attention 
to the need for domestic aid. 

What is it going to profit us if we spend 
these hundreds and hundreds of millions 
of dollars out of the humanitarianism of 
our hearts for the disadvantaged chil- 
dren in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world unless we are willing to do even 
more for the disadvantaged children of 
the United States? Does a difference in 
color of the skin at home justify our ne- 
glect? The color of the skin of those in 
underdeveloped areas of the world does 
not seem to cause us not to help them, 
even though their color is not white in 
most instances. It does not cause us not to 
want to do for those children what we 
also should be doing for our own. Or is 
this question of race different if we get 
3,000, 4,000, or 7,000 miles from the 
United States? Is that the proper sense 
of values and the proper gage for the 
help we should give to little boys and 
girls? Do not misunderstand me. I do 
not have to yield to anyone in the Senate 
in my pledge to be of help in other parts 
of the world. 

However, first things have to come 
first, and we have a great domestic crisis 
in this country. One of the reasons we 
have this great domestic crisis in this 
country is that we, as a people—and I 
speak generically—have been looking too 
far away from our own national back- 
yard. We have had two great Presidents, 
President Kennedy and President John- 
son, who have sought to warn us, who 
have sought to develop a domestic pro- 
gram, which has become known as the 
poverty program. The poverty program 
is not the only program we have or that 
we are urged to pay attention to. How- 
ever, as I see the matter at the present 
time, the poverty program is under un- 
fair attack in the Congress and in the 
country. We should be seeking to give 
our cooperation to the directors of this 
program to strengthen the program and 
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enlarge our appropriations for the pro- 
gram, rather than seeking in various 
ways to diminish it. 

Mr. President, I must say I find it 
passing strange that there should be in 
this body such apparent amazement over 
the violent social disorders which are 
shaking the fabric of our Nation from 
coast to coast. That there should be dis- 
may and deep concern I can readily 
understand, but I really cannot compre- 
hend how so many of my distinguished 
colleagues can profess bewilderment, as 
if they had been totally taken by sur- 
prise. Where have they been for the past 
several years? What do they think we 
have been talking about during recent 
sessions of Congress in countless hours 
of committee hearings and floor debate? 
For years we have heard the most 
eloquent and compelling testimony about 
the dire peril facing our great urban 
areas. President Kennedy and President 
Johnson have repeatediy urged us to act. 
Hundreds—if not thousands—of the 
most prestigious citizens and most dis- 
tinguished leaders have beseeched us to 
face up to the staggering problems of 
the urban ghettos, and to take appro- 
priate steps to cure a spreading cancer in 
our body politic. 

Mr. President, this is not a partisan 
matter. Many of the most distinguished 
Republican officeholders in the Nation 
have repeatedly warned of the conse- 
quences of ignoring or belittling the 
legitimate aspirations of our urban poor. 

It should not be limited to our urban 
poor for we also have deplorable con- 
ditions among the rural poor. 

One of the remarkable things about 
our rural poor is that they are inclined, 
when they move into direct action, to 
react most vigorously. Go back through 
our history and notice some of the rural 
uprisings which have occurred across the 
country. The interesting thing is that 
the Government always seems to re- 
spond more quickly and more effectively, 
and to meet with greater dispatch, the 
correction of wrongs when we get to the 
point of a rural uprising, but the causes 
are pretty much the same as in the cities. 
Poverty, squalor, unemployment, hunger, 
disease, illiteracy are among those causes 
both in the city ghettos and the rural 
slums. 

Hundreds of eminently respectable 
Republican business leaders have come 
forward to express their growing con- 
cern over the plight of our cities. Re- 
ligious leaders, representatives of a vast 
array of private groups, famous think- 
ers from the universities, eminently 
distinguished journalists, and countless 
searingly eloquent spokesmen for the 
poor themselves have formed a virtually 
endless chain or witnesses before various 
committees and congressional forums to 
exhort us to action while there was still 
time. 

Mr. President, let us not rush to find 
scapegoats for what is happening in 
American cities. Let us not be too eager 
to cast the first stone. Massive testimony 
attests to the fact that the modest and 
perhaps overly cautious programs ini- 
tiated in the 88th Congresses—the war 
on poverty, the model cities program, 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
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tion Act, the rent supplements program, 
and others—have begun to have enor- 
mous positive effect wherever minimally 
adequate funds have been provided to 
support them. Nothing is so indicative 
of the value of these programs as the 
emphatic support they receive from re- 
sponsible leaders of the poor themselves, 
who only implore us to provide a level 
of support more remotely commensu- 
rate with the need. 

And yet, Mr. President, what has been 
the response of Congress to the desperate 
chorus from our cities in recent months? 
The model cities program, already vastly 
reduced in scale, has been cut close to 
the point of irrelevancy. The rent sup- 
plements program has been gutted. The 
Education Act and the Teacher Corps 
have been seriously weakened. A ridic- 
ulously modest request to guard the lit- 
tle children of poverty from rats has 
been laughed out of the other body. And 
plans are afoot to emasculate President 
Johnson's war on poverty by destroying 
our central antipoverty agency. 

Mr. President, this is madness. I re- 
peat, this is legislative madness. Vital 
though terribly modest programs to at- 
tack the roots of poverty—and riots— 
are deliberately slashed or eliminated, 
and replaced by measures directed 
against strawmen. An individual, Mr. 
President, can no more cause what has 
happened this month in Detroit and 
Newark—or 2 years ago in Watts—than 
an individual could have caused what 
happened on this continent in 1776. 
Some of my distinguished colleagues 
display an interest in laying the blame 
for the rioting at the doorstep of the 
war on poverty, which is like blaming 
the doctor when cancer strikes. It is 
time, Mr. President, that we addressed 
ourselves to the powder keg, rather than 
to the fuse. 

Mr. President, I believe it was Presi- 
dent Kennedy who once said: 

Those who make peaceful revolution im- 
possible make violent revolution inevitable. 


I know of no surer lesson of history, 
Mr. President, than this. It is our job, 
our solemn responsibility, here in this 
body, to make peaceful revolution not 
only possible but real, to make it within 
the framework of law, and to bring it 
about by legislation that permits of that 
gradual but adequate evolution, at a 
given time, to meet a given crisis. That 
is legislative responsibility, instead of 
the legislative irresponsibility which has 
come to characterize, in my opinion, I 
am sad to say, too much of congres- 
sional legislative response to the critical 
needs of the people of this country. 

To the extent that we fail in that re- 
gard, we must bear much of the blame 
for the Wattses, the Newarks, the De- 
troits of this grim decade, and worse, 
I fear, is yet to come unless our respon- 
sibility is squarely met. 

Oh, would that everyone could have 
heard the three witnesses who testified 
before my committee today. I am sure 
that the other members of the commit- 
tee will share the evaluation I now set 
forth in the Recorp when I say that they 
filled us with humility. 

Three young people, who had been 
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working for the past 2 or 3 years in some 
of the ghetto areas, and areas where 
racial discrimination is involved in con- 
nection with the schools, told us of their 
experiences, and of the criticisms they 
received. 

They happened to belong to that great 
humanitarian group in our country 
known as the American Friends. 

One factor I want to point out. Seldom 
if ever does anyone raise any question or 
criticism of the spiritual motivation of 
the dedicated men and women—young, 
middle aged, and old—of the great 
Friends organization of this country. For 
they live lives devoted to the spiritual 
teachings which should motivate us all 
in our relations man with man. 

Their testimony today not only filled 
me with humility but also with a deeper 
dedication, to do what I can to carry out 
the trust I think I owe to my country in 
trying to salvage the great poverty pro- 
gram for which the President is seeking 
support in Congress. 

Mr. President, I feel that if we are 
going to measure up to the problems of 
the Wattses, the Newarks, and the De- 
troits, we have to assume our responsibil- 
ity to squarely meet them as legislators. 

“A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” Today, Mr. President, it is pain- 
fully clear that our Nation is presently 
divided against itself. Never since the 
War Between the States has there been 
such disunity in the Republic. 

And how much more perilous are the 
waters in which we find ourselves, Mr. 
President, than even when Lincoln spoke. 
What is the answer? What are we to do? 
What kind of nation are we to become? 

Mr. President, no one here, needless 
to say, condones violence. No one sanc- 
tions riots. But it simply serves no pur- 
pose to command that disorders cease, 
while permitting the festering, poisonous 
wells of discontent to endure. Let us not 
speak of cost, Mr. President, and, specifi- 
cally, let us not defer to Vietnam as a 
national priority. The dollar cost of the 
Detroit riots alone is estimated at be- 
tween 300 million and 1 billion. The 
human cost is incalculable. How often 
must the Nation be presented with this 
sort of bill before adequate preventive 
measures are taken, however drastic and 
costly they may be? 

Mr. President, now is not the time 
for damning the darkness. Now is the 
time to light a candle. Now is not the 
time for politics. Now is the time to re- 
solve that the ghettos must go, that our 
cities must be rebuilt, that all of our 
children must be accorded an excellent 
education, that every American must 
have equal opportunity for self-fulfill- 
ment, that, in short, the war on poverty 
must be won. This is the way to guarantee 
the preservation of our constitutional 
form of government, and of a society 
built upon law and order—law which is 
just, and order which reflects the dignity 
of all citizens, irrespective of the color 
of their skin or economic status in our 
society. 

Mr. President, let us make a start by 
expeditiously approving the pending Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments of 1967, 
to strengthen and expand the war on 
poverty. Sargent Shriver has said: 
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This war is not being fought for the poor, 
it is for all Americans—because all Ameri- 
cans stand to gain by it. Not just with peace 
in our cities, but also peace in our hearts. 


Let us not turn our backs on the poor, 
Mr. President, and let us not put a cheap 
price upon America’s future. Let us give 
no comfort to the racial extremists— 
black and white—who hate the war on 
poverty because it works, and who, in my 
judgment, have their motives in seeking 
its death. The war on poverty, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the best antiriot legislation we 
can pass—as hundreds of distinguished 
State and local leaders emphatically af- 
firm—and the time for doubt and debate 
is past. Now—before the end of this 
month—is the time for us to fulfill our 
clear responsibility to our Nation and its 
future, and to act, with wisdom and cour- 
age, to assure that the war on poverty 
has not been waged in vain. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1872) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as I said 
I would do before I started, I turn to 
another matter, in which I shall intro- 
duce a series of amendments and ask to 
have them printed, and make a very brief 
comment on the purposes of these 
amendments, so that Senators may, if 
they care to, at least read the purpose 
of the amendments as we take them up 
tomorrow. 

AMENDMENT NO. 272 


Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment that will reduce the authori- 
zation for the Development Loan Fund 
by $100 million, from the committee 
figure of $600 million to $500 million. I 
ask that it be printed and lie on the 
table, and I ask unanimous consent, also, 
that it be printed in the Record at this 
point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, will be printed in the Recorp. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 39, line 2, strike out “$600,000,- 
000” and substitute ‘$500,000,000”. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
discuss the amendment tomorrow. I 
only want to say tonight, as I have al- 
ready announced, that this amendment 
reduces the authorization for the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund by $100 million, from 
$600 million to $500 million. It does not, 
however, represent a reduction in the 
present program, because the appropri- 
ation for fiscal 1967 was $500 million. 
The amendment continues the program 
at its current rate. 

Mr. President, this is no amendment 
which means that less money will be 
available, although I think a case could 
be made for less money. It took me con- 
siderable time for reflection before I de- 
cided on this form of the amendment. It 
may very well be—and I understand one 
of my colleagues will do so—that an 
amendment to the amendment or a sub- 
stitute for it will go further than I do with 
regard to this amendment. I should have 
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to vote for it, for I think a case can be 
made for it. 

You may say, “All right, why don’t you 
offer it yourself?” I am not offering it, not 
because I have any hesitancy to offer it; 
I am not offering it because I have been 
around here long enough to sometimes 
reach a conclusion as to what I think 
the best chances for the passage of an 
improvement are. I think probably the 
best chance of an improvement is the 
amendment I am offering. 

If the other amendment is offered, I 
shall vote for it; and, if it passes, I shall 
be delighted. If it is not passed, then my 
proposal will still be standing, and it will 
give us a chance at least to accomplish 
something that I think will be a great im- 
provement over the present figures in the 
bill 


Well, it will be argued tomorrow that, 
of course, the Development Loan Fund 
program is, in theory, a good program for 
the underdeveloped countries. And it is. 

Mr. President, we cannot do everything 
at this time of crisis. We cannot spend 
what we are spending in the war in Viet- 
nam; and every indication is that the 
administration proposes more and more 
escalation. We cannot sit by and stick our 
heads in the sand and become oblivious 
to the fact that the escalation the ad- 
ministration has participated in this 
week will end up costing additional mil- 
lions of dollars, in my judgment, for the 
war in Vietnam. 

I happen to think that the escalation 
within 10 miles of the Chinese border will 
create very serious troubles for us in 
Vietnam. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH] this afternoon discussed his 
concern over reports to the effect that 
there seems to be a design afoot to pre- 
pare the American people for the landing 
of ground troops in North Vietnam. He 
made very clear that he surmises that 
that may be part of the escalating plan 
of the military, judging from a report 
that he cited from a leading periodical 
in this country. 

He and I participated in a colloquy in 
which I told him I have shared this fear 
for some time. I was roundly criticized 
when, last year, I suggested in a speech 
here on the floor of the Senate, that I 
thought the demilitarized zone was not 
going to remain a noncombat area for 
very long. Some of my colleagues thought 
I could not be more wrong. All one had 
to do was follow, day by day and week 
by week, the escalating policies of the 
Pentagon Building. I thought it was a 
very clear indication that that was what 
would happen. I think it has. 

I think, if we do not stop the escala- 

tion, the Senator from Texas is quite 
justified in his fear that we may be get- 
ting American troops up into North Viet- 
nam. 
Does anyone think that is going to stop 
the war? It is going to create additional 
problems for us, and increased costs, and 
we will run the great risk of a Chinese 
intervention. 

The Pentagon is proceeding on at least 
the publicly announced assumption—it is 
what they tell the American people; we 
have been reading it constantly—that 
they do not think China will come into 
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the war unless there is an act of military 
aggression across her border. 

I think that is naive; just simply naive. 
If we commit military acts close enough 
to her border than we give a justifica- 
tion for retaliation to her military 
crowd—China has one too. I think we 
need to keep in mind the fact that she 
has a military crowd that may need an 
excuse in regard to her internal troubles, 
or as a rationalization for diverting at- 
tention away from her internal problems 
to an external problem. I believe we are 
running a serious risk of war by bomb- 
ing 10 miles from the border of China. 

We keep reading reports from the Pen- 
tagon about the devastation that we are 
causing to the bridges and the railroad 
lines, including a report yesterday or 
the day before that we destroyed more 
than a hundred boxcars, apparently 
loaded with equipment. 

I do not know whose boxcars they are. 
I do not know what the administrative 
arrangement is for running the Viet- 
nam Chinese railroad. But it is a joint 
venture; that we do know. I do not know 
what makes anyone think that the de- 
struction of rolling stock in which the 
Chinese have a vested title interest is 
going to cause them to send us roses or 
valentines. But watch out for bullets and 
bombs. 

I do not know what we are thinking 
of. I am at a loss to understand the psy- 
chology of the American military—un- 
less it is true, as more and more people 
are beginning to suspect, that all along 
this Military Establishment has sought 
a foothold for the American military in 
the Vietnams—not only South, but 
North—as a place from which to move 
into China. That is why there are some 
with much more authority to speak than 
I have—because they are experts on 
China—who are pointing out that if we 
turn ourselves into a provocateur, we are 
going to provoke a war. 

Mr. President, that would mean untold 
billions in money, and God only knows 
how many American lives. That is why 
the Senator from Oregon, for the last 4 
years, time after time has taken the 
position that I take again tonight of un- 
alterable opposition to our foreign policy 
in Asia. I do not think it is the way to 
peace. I think it is the way to war. 

Mr. President, if the President’s surtax 
bill should go through, it would result in 
some $7.4 to $7.8 billion increase in reve- 
nues. I think it would be much better to 
save that money from other sources than 
to impose this additional tax upon the 
American people. I shall not vote for it; 
let me make that perfectly clear. I shall 
not vote for that tax increase until first 
this administration has made some savy- 
ings, not in connection with domestically 
needed appropriations to meet critical 
needs here at home, but from some other 
expenditures that ought to be postponed 
until we get through with the crisis that 
confronts us in Asia. That is why I said, 
yesterday or the day before, in a speech 
here on the floor of the Senate, that it is 
much more important to put thousands 
of poverty-stricken men in jobs here in 
our own country than to put a man on 
the moon. I happen to think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that before we talk about an in- 
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crease in taxes in this country, we ought 
to cut way back and simply support a 
reasonable research program in connec- 
tion with problems in outer space, and 
postpone until the end of the war in Viet- 
nam expenditure of the large sums of 
money that Congress is apparently will- 
ing to appropriate for putting a man on 
the moon. 

I use that as only one example of many 
that can be cited as to where savings can 
be made, without denying to the Ameri- 
can people the funds that they need to 
meet the domestic crisis on many domes- 
tic fronts that confronts the people of 
this country. 

For example, we ought, of course, to 
bring back from Germany the divisions 
that the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] proposes in his resolution. 
Mr. President, I want to say while the 
German Chancellor is in our country 
that as far as I am concerned, I shall not 
vote to continue our American forces in 
Germany under NATO while he himself, 
as the spokesman for his government, 
proposes a reduction of German forces in 
NATO. Germany has never at any time, 
under NATO, fulfilled its manpower com- 
mitment—never. In fact, no other coun- 
try of NATO has, except the United 
States. No other member of NATO has 
ever fulfilled its manpower commitment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I know that 
matters of diplomacy and propriety are 
involved, but might I ask the Senator if 
he took advantage of the opportunity to 
so express himself to the Chancellor of 
the West German Republic? 

Mr. MORSE. I think it would have 
been quite improper for me to do so. 
The Secretary of State and the Presi- 
dent of the United States are the officials 
of our Government who should express 
themselves to the Chancellor. 

But as a Senator from Oregon, it is 
my responsibility, here on the floor of 
the U.S. Senate, to express my views 
upon it. My constituents are entitled to 
have me do so. That goes with my trust 
as a U.S. Senator, and that is why I make 
the statement now. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am not tak- 
ing issue with the Seantor. I believe this 
Nation has no business maintaining all 
those troops in Europe, if the West Ger- 
man Government does not view the sit- 
uation as being sufficiently imperative to 
maintain at least the level of forces they 
have agreed to maintain. The threat to 
them is certainly greater than to us, and 
it is certainly a matter of law and of 
propriety with which the Senator must 
confront himself when he thinks about 
these matters. One rather hates to go to 
a dinner party or to a meeting as a guest, 
and put in a discordant note at a party, 
but it does seem to me there is just no 
case for maintaining the level of troops 
we have in Germany. If the Germans 
themselves think the danger has receded, 
it seems to me we certainly have a right 
to bring home some of our troops. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana and the Senator from Oregon are not 
making our comments at a dinner party, 
and we did not make our comments at 
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the tea party downstairs, because that 
would have been in a social forum. But 
here on the floor of the Senate, it is not 
only our right but, as I see it, my obliga- 
tion and my duty to say now, what I have 
said before on this subject. I am saying 
nothing now I have not said before; but 
I think it is very appropriate that the 
people of my State and my country know 
where I stand on this German troop 
matter. 

I am for taking out at least four of our 
six divisions and saving that money 
rather, may I say, than imposing upon 
the American taxpayer a 10-percent sur- 
tax at a time when we are pouring great 
sums of American money into Germany. 
It is money that ought to be cut from for- 
eign aid. I shall have something to say 
about that later. A tax increase cannot 
be justified until we cut unnecessary for- 
eign commitments. 

I say to my administration that it is 
my firm conviction that if the American 
people had a referendum on the question 
of whether foreign aid should be cut or 
whether taxes ought to be increased, the 
overwhelming majority of the people of 
rd country would vote to cut foreign 


What I am trying to say, as friendly 
and cooperatively as I can, to my admin- 
istration is that I would like to see my 
President put himself in the position in 
which there would not be the slightest 
doubt about his reelection. And the point 
I am making may very well be translated 
into votes in November 1968, if the ad- 
ministration takes the tax increase 
route before it ‘takes the cutting 
route that the Senator from Oregon will 
address himself to in the few minutes 
that I will talk tonight. 

I want to make it very clear to my 
friend, the Senator from Louisiana, that 
I am speaking on the floor of the Senate 
tonight completely within my rights as a 
Senator and in accordance with what I 
consider my duty to be. Many in the 
country are very much interested in the 
position of the German Chancellor. But, 
in my judgment, the majority of the peo- 
ple of this country do not think that Ger- 
many ought to fail to recognize that if 
she is not willing to live up to her full 
troop commitment to NATO, we ought 
to start reducing the number of troops 
we have. That is why I think they ought 
to be talking about adding to their Ger- 
man forces to bring them up to their full 
quota instead of reducing them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
may I say to the Senator that I hope 
word does get to the Chancellor before he 
returns as to how some of us feel about 
this matter. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator think 
he does not know it already? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
as one Senator I find myself in agree- 
ment with the Senator from Oregon on 
this general issue dating back to about 
1950, I believe it was, when the Senator 
from Oregon and I went over and in- 
spected our defense bases at a time when 
money was being sent to Europe to pre- 
pare for American troops to be stationed 

ere. 
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We concluded that if we did not insist 
that the other fellow do his part of any 
cooperative arrangement—and the state- 
ment applies to even some of our best 
allies—that these people would shift the 
burden on us and take the attitude: “If 
we can maneuver around so that Uncle 
Sam will carry the load, let us put every- 
thing on his shoulders and do no more 
than we have to do.” 

I believe that we pretty well agreed and 
signed a report saying so. We said that 
the only way we could do business with 
other people and help them to help 
themselyes would be to insist that they 
must do their part. 

I would be in favor of saying that we 
would not put any troops in West Ger- 
many unless West Germany did what she 
had agreed to do. Then, when she has 
done her part, we would put our troops 
on her soil. 

I think the Senator from Oregon feels 
as I do, generally speaking, and I am op- 
posed to having our troops on foreign 
soil unless it can be justified under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana says that he agrees 
with me on the general principles of this 
case. 

I would like sometime to have some- 
body make a comparative analysis of the 
record of the Senator from Louisiana and 
the Senator from Oregon on the whole 
gamut of issues that we have voted on in 
our service here in the Senate 

I think the record will show that we 
have been together more than we have 
been against each other. On this par- 
ticular matter the Senator from Louisi- 
ana was my leader, he was my chairman 
in September and October of 1952, when 
he and Ihe as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee—served on the Preparedness Sub- 
committee of the Senate. 

We were both on the Armed Services 
Committee at the time, and we were given 
instructions to go over and make a sur- 
vey and an inspection of all of our mili- 
tary commitments on our bases in Eu- 
rope, going as far as across North Africa 
and into Turkey. We came back and 
made two reports. 

We made the reports and we were 
unanimous on every minutia. We were 
authorized to make a public report which 
excluded those matters that involved 
security and a special report to the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee. 

As the Senator knows, the report was 
highly critical of some of our policies. 
But one of the things that we brought 
out is what the Senator from Louisiana 
is now pointing out, that if we were to 
stay in NATO, it would have to be on 
the basis of a partnership and not on the 
basis of the United States carrying a dis- 
proportionate load of the costs. 

The Senator and I were critical as a re- 
sult of some of our findings. We thought 
that an unreasonable share of the load 
was being put on the back of the United 
States and that not enough was being 
shared by some of our NATO allies. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We also 
pointed out, of course, in the report that 
we were being made to pay for very 
elaborate installations, many of which 
would be abandoned in the years that 
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followed, and were abandoned without 
too many years passing by. 

The Senator knows that all of those 
African bases have been subjected to that 
treatment. 

We recommended that these things 
be as austere as possible because we 
did not feel that we would stay there 
for any long period of time. 

The Senator will note that most of 
those bases have now been abandoned 
and taken over, and in many instances 
we get no contributions, although the 
other fellow is running them. We built 
them and the other fellow has them. 

If the Senator goes back and looks at 
the recommendations we made, he will 
note that we would have saved millions 
of dollars if our recommendations had 
been followed. The military does not like 
it, but we would have saved a lot of 
money. 

Mr. MORSE. I can recall as though it 
were yesterday afternoon—with as vivid 
imagery as imagery can be—the Senator 
from Louisiana walking across an air- 
field in France where we had stopped. I 
can see the Senator from Louisiana kick- 
ing stones out of the cement runway, 
stones as big as an egg. Many of them 
were smaller. We were then advised as 
we asked questions of American military 
officials that no jet plane had ever been 
landed on that airfield because it was not 
safe. They could not land jets because 
of the incompetency and inefficiency of 
construction for which the American 
taxpayers had poured into that base 
alone millions of dollars. We were told 
it would be necessary to spend more mil- 
lions of dollars to reconstruct it. 

We had given the contract for con- 
struction to French contractors. We had 
great difficulty with the French con- 
tractors. The result was that we paid 
through the nose. 

Subsequently it was reconstructed at 
additional expense to the American tax- 
payers. We paid for it. 

I remember how concerned the Senator 
from Louisiana was, and I shared his 
concern. 

We reported to our committee when we 
got back, but that was no exceptional 
case. We found this inefficiency repeated 
as we went across on our trip from base 
to base. 

Mr. President, I get a little weary when 
I am told, in some of the arguments 
with respect to our NATO expenditures, 
that we had an obligation to spend all 
this money. We owed an obligation to the 
American taxpayers to see that the 
money was not wasted. 

The Senator also knows that we both 
shared this view. We believed more of 
the money should have been on a loan 
basis rather than on a grant basis, and 
that they should have borrowed the 
money at a reasonable interest rate. We 
had already poured billions of dollars 
into Europe to help rehabilitate it. In 
my judgment, that was part of our war 
obligation but we should have had some 
loan agreements instead of all grant 
agreements under the Marshall plan. 

But we have gone to an absurd extreme 
now. Some try to create the impression 
that if we withdraw from Germany the 
number of troops recommended by the 
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majority leader, we are in some way, 
somehow, breaking faith with NATO. 

I am in favor of NATO but a different 
kind of NATO. I was one of those who in 
1949 was given some responsibility—I was 
on the other side of the aisle then—by 
Arthur Vandenberg, who was our chief 
spokesman on the Republican side of the 
aisle. As the Senator from Louisiana 
knows, Senator Vandenberg selected the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN] and 
the then Senator from New Hampshire, 
Mr. Tobey, to help in effecting the NATO 
legislation. But NATO of 1949 is not 
NATO of 1967. 

We must not forget that in the treaty 
itself—read it again—there is a provision 
for periodic review. That is why I have 
been pleading for a modification of 
NATO. We should modify it now in 
regard to the manpower commitments 
of the United States. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I believe the record should show that 
West Germany has probably performed 
as a partner better than our other allies 
of Western continental Europe. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But the fact 
nevertheless remains that our country 
has every right to reduce its manpower 
commitment to Western Europe, in view 
of the fact that no one there, including 
Western Germany, has done what they 
agreed to do under the original agree- 
ments or those that followed. So that no 
one has the right to expect us to con- 
tinue to go the extra mile, when they 
are not doing what they agreed to do. 

Mr. MORSE. That is my point. West 
Germany has done much better, so far 
as I know. I believe they can make a 
case that they have done as well as or 
better than any other nation of NATO, 
with the exception of the United States, 
on a comparative basis. But that does 
not mean that they have done well 
enough—and certainly not well enough 
when they never kept their full man- 
power commitment, and now are talk- 
ing about reducing the forces they al- 
ready have. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It may very 
well be that the Senator will exclude the 
United Kingdom from the generality of 
his statement. The United Kingdom has, 
by some standards, I believe, performed 
better than any other Western European 
ally we have. It could well be contended 
that perhaps the United Kingdom had 
been our best ally in doing its share sub- 
sequent to World War II. But when one 
considers the nations on continental 
Europe, I believe one would have to say 
that, in Western Europe, West Germany 
probably has performed better than any 
other ally we have there. 

Mr. MORSE. It may be that, overall, 
a case can be made for Great Britain 
having performed somewhat better than 
West Germany I am not too sure. But she 
has done so in comparison with the other 
countries on the continent. She has not 
in connection with the manpower issue. 
West Germany has been superior to 
Great Britain with respect to fulfilling 
manpower commitments. Of course, that 
is understandable. If any country is not 
going to fulfill its manpower commit- 
ments, that is understandable, in that 
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West Germany is a little closer to the 
bullets, but not much closer to the 
bombs, in view of the speed with which 
bombs can be delivered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to me 
that this Nation has a right to expect 
those whom we would help to defend 
themselves to provide enough ground 
forces to hold their own land until our 
forces can get there to help them. If 
they want assurance that the United 
States will not let them down—and may 
I say that our word in international af- 
fairs is as good as or better than that 
of any other nation on this planet—if 
they want that backed up by some Amer- 
can troops, with some fighting power of 
substance, to know that we are there 
and that we are in it, in the event that 
the worst comes to the worst, it seems to 
me that two divisions would be sufficient 
for that purpose. 

Mr. MORSE. That is my opinion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Western Ger- 
many has been behind the American 
shield long enough so that she should be 
able to provide her own manpower to 
protect her territory long enough until 
this Nation sends troops. 

In the last analysis, we can defend this 
country. And I do not buy the argument 
of some who believe that we cannot de- 
fend our Nation without powerful allies 
around the world. If all we have to do 
is defend the United States, we have the 
power to do that against any combina- 
tion of enemies. We have paid dearly for 
a defense establishment strong enough to 
do that, and I propose that we continue 
to do so. 

In the last analysis, it would seem to 
me that we should point out to our 
friends in the other nations that we 
have much more to offer them than they 
have to offer us. If they want to benefit 
from the tremendous Defense Establish- 
ment we have in this country, as a shield 
to their countries, they should be willing 
to provide enough forces to hold the 
line there until we get there with our 
boys. 

Mr. MORSE. That is completely my 
point of view. 

I want to see NATO changed in its 
emphasis, from a military emphasis into 
an economic emphasis; because we know 
that if any military contest does develop 
vis-a-vis NATO and Russia, it will not be 
a conventional contest. 

From a military standpoint—this is 
not my testimony, but the testimony of 
military men who have conferred with 
me from time to time—something can be 
said about not having too great a con- 
centration of military forces in a nuclear 
war zone that close to Russia. If such a 
war breaks out, the conventional forces 
will not settle the war, anyway. It will be 
settled by the nuclear power that will be 
unleashed. God forbid that ever becomes 
necessary, because we know that no 
country will survive. 

But I believe we have reached a point 
in the development of the art of war, in 
the development of war strategy, where 
the military purposes of NATO in great 
degree have become obsolescent. 

A conventional war is not the kind of 
war that will be fought if we get into a 
war with Russia. Therefore, I think that 
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here is a case in which economic bene- 
fits will produce peace, more than will 
military equipment or military forces. 
Enough troops we have to have. That is 
why I believe that two divisions would 
be enough, from the standpoint of our 
contribution to the manpower defense of 
Europe if a corresponding pro rata con- 
tribution of manpower were made by 
other countries. But let us join in build- 
ing up what I think is the greatest se- 
curity weapon we have and which I think 
will have a highly beneficial deterrent 
effect on Russia. That is, we should make 
it clear that from her standpoint there 
is no great danger of a military thrust. 
Rather we want to encourage an increas- 
ing economic intercourse between the 
United States and our allies. Such a pro- 
gram will put it squarely up to Russia. 
Ii we want a detente, then let us reach 
some understanding both in regard to 
the military and the economic aspects of 
the problem. 

Returning to the first amendment I 
shall offer I think we not only have a 
right, and not only is it proper, but we 
also have a duty to the taxpayers to make 
a reduction of $100 million in the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund, which my amend- 
ment will do. Oh, it can be pointed out 
that the money could be well spent in the 
countries that will get it. But they, too, 
must recognize that the war in Asia can- 
not be continued and business and gov- 
ernment be carried on as usual. They, 
too, must recognize that when there is a 
great threat to the peace of the world, 
2 too, must be ready to make sacri- 

ces. 

There is something to the point of 
view of the critics of our foreign policy— 
and I share that criticism—that al- 
though we are devoting so much of our 
largesse to the war—it is now close to 
$29 or $30 billion a year—as we escalate 
it, the amount will go up and up; no one 
knows how much. That will depend on 
the degree of escalation. In my judgment, 
we shall be paying, a year from today, far 
in excess of $30 billion. 

If they really are friends they must 
recognize we have a duty to cut back on 
the assistance that otherwise would go 
to them in order to keep our economy 
strong. That is why I shall press for this 
amendment tomorrow and it will be the 
first amendment that I plan to call up, 
at least as of now. 

However, I have another amendment 
which I shall offer toward the end of 
the consideration of the bill, and that is 
an amendment that proposes an overall 
cut in the foreign aid program of 10 per- 
cent. I had offered a proposal for a 20- 
percent cut in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I was defeated in that cut. I 
have talked to some of my colleagues in 
the committee and they have advised me 
that they think favorable consideration 
might very well be given to a 10-percent 
cut in whatever the final figure is, just 
before we come to a final vote on the bill. 

Mr. President, I send this amendment 
to the desk. I ask that it be printed at 
this point in my remarks. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
printed and lie on the desk, to be called 
up at the proper time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
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and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 64, between lines 21 and 22 insert 
the following: 

“(b) Section 649, which relates to limita- 
tion on aggregate appropriation, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 649. LIMITATION ON AGGREGATE AU- 
THORIZATION FOR USE IN FISCAL YEAR 1968.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
Act, the aggregate of the total amounts au- 
thorized to be appropriated for use during 
the fiscal year 1968 for furnishing assistance 
and for administrative expenses under this 
Act shall not exceed an amount equal to 80 
per centum of the aggregate of the amounts 
which, but for this section, would be author- 
ized to be appropriated for such use’.” 

On page 64, line 22, strike out “(b)” and 
substitute “(c)”. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I do not presume to tell the Sen- 
ator from Oregon how he should phrase 
his amendment. However, I would like 
to express the hope that he would offer 
to modify his amendment to include a 
20-percent cut. I would like to join the 
Senator in cosponsoring that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
change the figure to 20 percent. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. If we fail 
we can always drop back to a second line 
of defense and try for a 10-percent cut. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. President, where the amendment 
reads “equal to 90 per centum” I re- 
quest that the language be changed from 
“90 per centum” to “80 per centum.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to ask the Senator whether 
or not he would want cosponsors on 
his amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I would be delighted. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident. I ask unanimous consent that my 
name may be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I come 
now to another amendment that I offered 
in committee, which was the second 
amendment on which I was defeated in 
committee. There were a series of amend- 
ments of mine which were adopted in 
committee. I had a good, close vote on 
this amendment but not a majority. I 
have reason to believe that in at least 
one instance and perhaps two, Senators 
who voted against me on this amend- 
ment in committee have had second 
thoughts about it and may very well 
vote with me. 

Mr. President, this is an amendment 
which deals with aid to countries in 
which a coup overthrows a constitutional 
government. I take the position that 
such a tyrannical administration should 
not receive aid of American taxpayer 
dollars because it gives us a very bad 
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reputation abroad. We have the reputa- 
tion that when there is an overthrow 
of constitutional government, the lead- 
ers of the coup do not have to wait long 
before the American Government will 
be giving aid to that coup. 

Mr. President, my amendment reads 
in part as follows: 

No assistance shall be furnished under this 
Act to any country whose constitutionally 
established government is hereafter over- 
thrown by its national military force or units 
thereof, or by a Communist coup unless the 
President determines that the continuance 
or resumption of such assistance to any 
such country is in the national interest and 
transmits to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives a report on such 
determination giving his reasons therefor, 
and, in the case of assistance under part I, 
the Congress shall have agreed to a concur- 
rent resolution approving the continuance 
or resumption of such assistance to such 
country. 


Mr. President, there is a modification 
of the amendment which limits it not 
only to military junta overthrow, but also 
relates to a Communist overthrow. In 
other words a coup either from the right 
or from the left that disposes of a con- 
stitutional government is covered by the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be permitted to introduce the 
amendment for printing, that it lie at the 
desk, and that the amendment be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 56, line 15, strike out “subsection 
is” and substitute “subsections are”. 

On page 57, strike out the quotation marks 
at the end of line 13. 

On page 57, between lines 13 and 14, insert 
the following: 

“(t) No assistance shall be furnished under 
this Act to any country whose constitu- 
tionally established government is hereafter 
overthrown by its national military force or 
units thereof, or by a Communist coup un- 
less the President determines that the con- 
tinuance or resumption of such assistance to 
any such country is in the national interest 
and transmits to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives a report on 
such determination giving his reasons there- 
for, and, in the case of assistance under part 
II, the Congress shall have agreed to a con- 
current resolution approving the continu- 
ance or resumption of such assistance to such 
country.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have an- 
other amendment. I ask that it be re- 
ceived and printed, and that it lie on the 
table, ready for a callup in the course of 
debate, and that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 40, amend line 22 to read as fol- 
lows: “amended (1) by striking out ‘1967’ 
and substituting ‘1968’, and (2) by striking 
ae ‘$210,000,000" and substituting ‘$200,000,- 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment that would reduce technical 
assistance by $10 million to last year’s 
level of appropriation. 

While we cannot come out against 
technical assistance as not being a good 
thing in ordinary times, we are in ex- 
traordinary times; we are in a national 
crisis, I think we have to say to these 
countries, “We are sorry but we cannot 
go beyond this point until the war is 
over. We have this duty and trust we 
owe to the American taxpayers.” 

Therefore, I am striking out $210 mil- 
lion and inserting $200 million. I would 
make the figure less but I understand 
that in all probability, other Senators 
will offer another amendment tomorrow 
as a substitute for mine, in which there 
is provision for a more drastic cut. I 
shall vote for it but that will leave mine, 
in the event it fails, at the $200 million 
level. 

Mr. President, I hope the larger cut 
will succeed. If it does not succeed, I 
hope that this $10 million cut will be 
accepted. 

I also wish to call attention to the fact 
that the symbolism of an amendment 
such as this is important. This afternoon 
a Senator has already said to me, 
“Wayne, $10 million out of $210 million is 
not much.” I hope we can make it more. 
However, I point out that the symbolism 
of my amendment is a lot. It would be 
a serving of notice around the world 
that we have reached a ceiling. Also, it 
may have an educational effect on some 
of our alleged friends around the world 
that we are not happy and the American 
people are not happy about a good many 
of them who are getting this assistance 
and show no great signs of coming to our 
assistance in the war. By that statement 
I do not mean the sending of troops. 
There are many other ways they can be 
of assistance. Some of these countries 
sit in the United Nations and vote 
against us time and time again, and then 
have both hands out, wanting technical 
assistance or other assistance from us. 

We should put a stop to this. I think 
we simply have to say that we have 
reached the bottom of our pockets, that 
there is no more until we can get this 
war ended. Everyone in the Senate knows 
what my views are on the various ways 
we should try to get it ended. We should 
be insisting that the members of the 
United Nations live up to their obliga- 
tions under the charter. I happen to 
think, as I have said ad infinitum, that 
we should send a resolution to the United 
Nations which is subject to a veto instead 
of the one we have sent there which is 
not subject to a veto. 

Most of the American people do not 
understand this, because the propaganda 
goes out from the administration that we 
have already appealed to the United 
Nations. 

We have never appealed to the United 
Nations with a resolution which is sub- 
ject to a veto. We have sent up a resolu- 
tion which constituted some interesting 
semantics, asking the Security Council to 
put the issue on the agenda. They did 
put it on the agenda. That is where it is. 
That is where it will stay, too, until we 
send up a resolution in which we say to 
them, “We call upon the Security Coun- 
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cil, and if the Security Council does not 
take jurisdiction then the General As- 
sembly should take jurisdiction over the 
threat to the peace and we will abide by 
your jurisdiction.” 

That is what the charter calls for in 
its true meaning. We will cooperate. 
However, we have never said that. Any 
time, in my judgment, the United States 
is willing to say that, we will be surprised 
how much support we will get, in the 
General Assembly at least. We might 
even get by without a veto in the Secu- 
rity Council—at least it would put Russia 
and France on the spot in the Security 
Council and let them tell the world who 
it is who is not trying to enforce the 
peace by the substitution of the rules of 
international law for the jungle law of 
military might. 

I think it is very important that this 
be understood. Of course, if we are going 
to carry out this obligation, it means that 


the war and they tell us to stop the 
bombing, that is our obligation to do 
SO. 


If they tell us to withdraw our troops 
to a defense line that we can defend, 
that is our obligation to do so. 

If they tell us to get out of Vietnam 
and bring our troops back home, that, 
too, will be our obligation. 

Of course, if they take jurisdiction, it 
will be their obligation to see to it that 
the shooting is stopped and that the 
peace is enforced, and that they do not 
permit a situation to develop which 
could become one of the greatest human 
massacres in all history. It also means 
that they have got to work out a nego- 
tiable, multilateral settlement. 

I am just outlining in broad brush 
strokes what I think the procedure and 
jurisdiction are, and what the other as- 
pects of the problem are. This is what I 
have been talking about so many times 
in the past 4 years so that all I need do 
is mention it in this brief form now. 

So I say, I think the amendment that 
I have sent to the desk will have great 
educational value in the field of foreign 
policy among all nations of the world. 
It will be an effective serving of notice 
that we are just not going to have them 
look upon us as a country with no bot- 
toms in our pockets. 

Mr. President, the next amendment I 
wish to offer and which I send to the 
desk now is—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator, I think, plays down the importance 
of the amendment he has just submitted, 
to the extent that he claims $10 million 
is not a great amount of money but he 
does recognize that there is a great sym- 
bolism in the action that would be taken. 

Did the Senator ever work for $2 a 


day? 

Mr. MORSE. I did not mean to say 
that $10 million is not a great amount 
of money. Yes, I have worked for less 
than $2 a day. 

Since the Senator and I are virtually 
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alone in the Chamber, and we are not 
wasting anyone’s time—except the staff 
must stay in the Chamber and they are 
a captive audience—let me say to the 
Senator that I went through harvesting 
fields in South Dakota and North Dakota 
at one time when I was a very young 
man. It was pretty tough going. I aver- 
aged, part of that time, less than $2 a 
day only because of the stormy weather 
which kept the threshing machine from 
working, so that we got no pay while we 
were waiting for good weather. Also, as 
a young man, before my harvesting ex- 
perience, I worked for less than $2 a day, 
but not for very long, I admit. 

What I mean by saying $10 million is 
not a great amount of money, is that it 
is not a great amount of money when 
we are considering it in connection with 
a $210 million item in the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I recog- 
nize that. 

Mr. MORSE. I am cutting the bill by 
$10 million. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I under- 
stand. Does the Senator know how long 
he would have to work at $2 a day in 
order to earn $10 million—if he could 
live that long? 

Mr. MORSE. I am sure it would take 
several lifetimes for me to earn that 
much money. 

The Senator has heard me say many 
times that even the average earnings of 
a college graduate during his lifetime will 
be between $475,000 and $490,000. Thus, 
we can see how long it would take. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. If the 
Senator could live and work 15,000 years, 
he would do it. It would take about 15,000 
years at the rate of $2 a day, working 7 
days a week, to earn that $10 million. 

Mr. MORSE. I am so glad that the 
Senator has bolstered the record in 
justification of the amendment. I like to 
deal in understatement. That is why I 
said I thought it was chiefly symbolic 
in comparison with the total amount in- 
volved. 

I want to thank the Senator from 
West Virginia very much for the colloquy 
we have just engaged in. 

Mr. President, I turn now to an 
amendment which will involve a reduc- 
tion in the President’s contingency fund 
from $50 million to $40 million. 

I ask that the amendment be printed, 
lie on the desk to be called up in debate 
tomorrow, and that it be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed 
and without objection, will be printed 
in the Recorp as requested, and will lie 
on the table as requested. 

The text of the amendment is as 
follows: 

On page 48, line 5, strike out “$50,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$40,000,000”. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I did not 
think the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions went far enough in the reduction 
of the President’s contingency fund. We 
did reduce it in committee down to $50 
million. As I recall it, the administra- 
tion asked for $100 million. 

In recent years, the whole nature of 
expenditures under the contingency 
fund has changed. That fund was never 
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devised, in the first place, as I said in 
the Foreign Relations Committee, to give 
millions of dollars to the President of 
the United States to spend for any pur- 
pose he wanted to spend it for. That 
never was the concept of the contingency 
fund. That has been developed entirely 
by usage on the part of Presidents. It 
has developed into an exercise of arbi- 
trary discretion on the part of a Presi- 
dent, which was never contemplated 
when the contingency fund was set up 
in the first place. 

Do not forget that in the early years 
of the contingency fund any talk about 
$100 million was unthinkable. 

The idea was to have an amount of 
money there in case of a sudden emer- 
gency. It was contemplated that the 
emergency should deal with the security 
and the national interest of the country 
in its relationship to international prob- 
lems that might arise. 

We will bring out in the debate to- 
morrow that what the contingency fund 
has been used for has nothing to do with 
that type of emergency. In fact, it has 
been used in many instances as a form 
of Presidential foreign aid, letting the 
President decide on an expenditure for 
foreign aid of his own. 

Mr. President, I did not teach the 
doctrine of the separation of powers to 
support a policy that destroys the doc- 
trine of the separation of powers. The 
use of the contingency fund on that 
basis cannot be justified on the doc- 
trine of the separation of powers, be- 
cause Congress would have lost its 
check. The doctrine of the separation of 
powers is based on the maintenance of 
the system of checks and balances. It is 
gone under the contingency fund the 
moment the President starts spending 
money inconsistent with the primary 
purpose of the contingency fund as or- 
dained by the Congress in the first in- 
stance when it was set up. 

That is why I want to get it back in- 
side the checks and balances system, in- 
side of the separation of powers doctrine. 

In fact, I think we ought to make it 
clear, in connection with the use of the 
contingency fund by the President, that 
there is a very narrow bracket of uses 
to which he should put it. If a case does 
not fall within the bracket, then let him 
send up here a message or go before a 
joint session of the Congress. He will not 
have any trouble getting it if it is a real 
emergency. But he also has an obliga- 
tion to help preserve for the American 
people the principle of the separation of 
powers which is so basic to our system 
of constitutionalism. 

One of my great criticisms of the use 
of the contingency fund that has been 
developing is that it is undermining our 
whole system of three coordinate and 
coequal branches of Government. It is 
increasing the trend in our country to- 
ward a government by Executive su- 
premacy, a government by the President 
of the United States. 

It does not take the President any 
great length of time to get a message up 
here if an emergency has broken out, if 
he feels we ought to consider it as a mat- 
ter which should be acted upon in the 
national interest, or something which 
causes a threat to the Republic. 
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In fact, if one goes back to the history 
of the development of the contingency 
fund, he will see that what was in the 
mind of the Congress was that the Pres- 
ident could use it in connection with the 
self-defense obligation he has to respond 
immediately to the self-defense of the 
country or to a great emergency need 
that affects the security of the country. 

I have argued many times that the 
President, in a matter of great national 
emergency, like Pearl Harbor, has an 
absolute right to respond. In fact, it was 
constitutionally the duty of the Presi- 
dent, as Commander in Chief, to proceed 
to immediately respond to the Japanese 
after Pearl] Harbor. But do not forget 
what President Franklin Roosevelt also 
recognized was his duty in carrying out 
the self-defense needs of the country. 
He prepared a war message. I repeat, 
he prepared a war message. When he 
sent that war message to the Congress of 
the United States, recommending a 
declaration of war against the Japanese 
Government, he made perfectly clear in 
his war message that that was his duty, 
as Woodrow Wilson had done before him, 
in April of 1917. 

In that great war message of Woodrow 
Wilson, he pointed out that he was con- 
stitutionally without power to make war 
in the absence of a declaration of war. 

The development of the arbitrary dis- 
cretionary power that Presidents have 
come to use under the contingency fund 
needs to be checked by the Congress. It 
is our duty legislatively to see to it that 
the checks-and-balances system remains 
inviolate. So here again I think it would 
be very salutary for the Congress to cut 
the $50 million that the committee rec- 
ommends to $40 million. 

One of the reasons why I voted against 
the bill in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is that I did not think that $50 
million was a low enough figure. 

Furthermore, I will offer, not in con- 
nection with this bill, but with another 
bill, a redefinition for congressional ac- 
tion, or a clarification of definition for 
legislative action, of the limits of the 
contingency fund that is given to a Pres- 
ident. We need checks upon the discre- 
tion of the President which bind him 
in connection with his resorting to the 
use of contingency funds. 

Mr. President, the last amendment 
that I shall offer tonight—but this does 
not mean I shall not offer additional 
ones tomorrow, but I think I owe it to 
the Senate to put this one in the Recorp 
tonight—is one I send to the desk to have 
printed and lie at the table. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in my remarks. I may never call it 
up. The development of events tomorrow 
will decide that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 43, strike out lines 3, 4, and 5, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


(1) In the first sentence (A) strike out 
“and for each of the fiscal years 1968 and 
1969, $750,000,000” and substitute “and for 
the fiscal year 1968, $508,000,000", and (B) 
strike out “$100,000,000" and substitute 
“$87,700,000”. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this is a 
very difficult one for me, because, in my 
capacity as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Latin America, I have been one 
of the authors of legislation here time 
and time again that has dealt with the 
Alliance for Progress program. I worked 
closely with President Kennedy, and 
have worked closely with President John- 
son, in connection with the Alliance for 
for Progress program. I am a strong 
supporter of the Alliance for Progress 
program. I have talked to Mr. Gaud and 
some of his assistants in regard to the 
restoration of some funds for the Al- 
liance for Progress program, and have 
told them I would try to be of help in 
that direction, reserving, as I always do, 
my right to take a final position when 
the matter is before the Senate. 

Since those conferences, I have had 
other conferences with members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I have 
been supplied with additional data from 
the professional staff of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. Therefore, I want to 
serve notice tonight on the AID admin- 
istrators, including Mr. Gaud, that I 
would be willing to support certain addi- 
tions in certain categories in regard to 
the Alliance for Progress program if some 
subtractions can be made from some 
other categories. 

However, I think the Latin American 
countries should understand that eyen 
the Alliance for Progress program 
should be reduced somewhat until our 
war in Asia is over. I have been advised 
that the figures contained in my amend- 
ment will be further reduced by an 
amendment that another Senator in- 
tends to offer tomorrow in regard to the 
Alliance for Progress. 

My amendment seeks to maintain the 
Alliance for Progress at its current level 
of appropriation. The committee bill in- 
creases it above last year’s level of ap- 
propriations, although not as much as 
the administration requested. 

I think some Senator should explain 
to the American people why the Alliance 
for Progress appropriation should be 
increased at a time when every domestic 
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program is being curtailed to provide 
money for Vietnam. Not only is the 
amount for the Alliance to be increased 
in the bill, but we have waiting in the 
wings a second measure for Latin Amer- 
sc aid—the Inter-American Bank 

l. 

Under this second measure, which 
will come before the Senate shortly, we 
would raise our annual contribution to 
the soft loans of the IDB by $50 mil- 
lion, from the previous $250 million a 
year to $300 million a year. 

It is my own feeling that the whole 
$300 million for the IDB should come 
out of the authorization bill for the Al- 
liance for Progress, and not be added to 
it. I am in favor of multilateralizing the 
Alliance for Progress. We have enough 
money in it and in this bill to provide 
the $300 million for the IDB, and still 
have more than $200 million left over 
for bilateral operations. 

That is probably unrealistic. But it is 
not unrealistic to the taxpayers who see 
what can only be described as a pro- 
liferating aid program every time a new 
idea or a new technique is pressed. It 
never is applied to an ongoing program. 
It is always tacked on in addition to all 
the ongoing programs. 

Not only that, but we are increasing 
the old program under this bill. Why? 
I find no explanation why in the com- 
mittee hearings. I have no reason given 
for enlarging it by $50 million a year 
through the IDB plus $70 million more 
under this bill, for a total of $120 mil- 
lion more than last year. 

My amendment does no more than 
reduce the authorization figures for bi- 
lateral loans and grants under the Alli- 
ance to the levels of appropriations in 
fiscal year 1967. 

I ask unanimous consent to show in 
table form the figures from the AID 
presentation, showing available funds 
for the Alliance for Progress for fiscal 
year 1967, and the comparable figures 
for the committee bill, if its authorized 
sums are appropriated. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


fin millions} 
Appropria- Unobligated Transfer to | Reimburse- 
tions balance other cate- ments and Recoveries Total 
gories receipts 
Fiscal year 1967: 
Alliance tote. $508. 0 $9. 011 —8.285 $9. 698 $38. 291 $564. 715 
2 420.3 8. 302 —, 235 9. 398 32. 000 469. 765 
Granie a 87.7 of —. 050 6. 291 94. 950 
* 2 year 1968 under committee — 7 z 
ili: 

Alliance total. 638. 125 
ee ee | 523.125 

8 05. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, far from 
presenting a case to support an increase 
in this section of the bill, the evidence 
supports a cut in the Alliance. Not long 
ago, committee members received from 
the General Accounting Office a report 
headed: “Report on Efforts To Obtain 
Free World Financing for Selected Loans 
to Countries in Latin America.” 


The report by the GAO shows that AID 
and the Alliance made little or insuffi- 
cient effort to find other sources of loan 
money for borrowing nations, although 
AID is supposed to be the loan agency of 
last resort: 

Our examination of 35 loans totaling about 
$347 million made by AID to 15 Latin Amer- 


ican countries during calendar years 1963 
through 1965 showed that, on the majority 
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of these loans, the records in regard to AID’s 
determinations did not demonstrate that 
AID had taken into consideration the bor- 
rowers’ ability to obtain financing from other 
free world sources prior to the authorization 
of these loans by AID. 

We found that, with the exception of for- 
mal solicitation of the Eximbank's interest 
in 32 of the 35 loans, there was no formal 
AID or loan recipients to solicit other free 
world sources of finance, including private 
sources in the United States. Because of the 
lack of documentation, we were unable to 


determine whether informal solicitations 
were made.... 
Moreover, if AID loans are made when 


financing from other free world sources can 
be obtained, loan funds may not be available 
to help other applicants who are solely de- 
pendent on AID for financial assistance, or, 
if such funds are not needed elsewhere, AID’s 
future appropriations can be reduced. 

On the basis of the results of our review, 
we concluded that (1) AID in Washington 
did not adequately document any efforts 
made to obtain financing from these sources, 
(2) AID Missions did not take reasonable 
actions to ensure that adequate efforts were 
made by loan recipients to obtain financing 
from other free world sources, (3) AID Mis- 
sions did not document any efforts made to 
obtain financing from other free world 
sources, and (4) procedure and instructions 
issued by AID for determining financing 
available from other free world sources were 
inadequate and should be clarified and 
strengthened. 


The report goes on to say that al- 
though U.S. officials testify to congres- 
sional committees that it is their policy 
to make loans only as a lender-of-last- 
resort, the Government Accounting 
Office found the policy was only hap- 
hazard. Its documentation refers to what 
it calls AID-initiated loans, for which no 
free world alternative sources were 
sought at all. 

Obviously, when no effort is made to 
find alternative resources, AID is going 
to have to increase its requests for ap- 
propriations. But this is not the kind of 
program we have envisioned the Alliance 
for Progress to be. If that is all it is, we 
might better stop calling it the Alliance 
for Progress, and admit that we run an 
aid program in Latin America that has 
for its purpose simply to keep the na- 
tions to the south dependent upon us, so 
our aid officials, military assistance offi- 
cials, intelligence officials, and others 
who go with an aid program, can have 
more opportunities to intervene in the 
affairs of these countries. 

My amendment puts the authorization 
figures for Alliance loans and grants at 
the same level as last year’s appropria- 
tions. That is the only way we have of 
assuring the American people that when 
they are called upon to tighten their belts 
and to sacrifice needed domestic pro- 
grams, our assistance in other parts of 
the world will not be increased at the 
same time. 

Latin America is taking no part in the 
war in Vietnam. There is no reason to 
be expanding the Alliance there, on top 
of an expansion in the Inter-American 
Development Bank soon to come. 

If Senators think I am critical of the 
Alliance, I refer them to one of the most 
democratic leaders of the hemisphere, 
and what he has had to say about it. He 
is President Eduardo Frei, of Chile. Few 
men in the Western Hemisphere are 
more dedicated than he to the principles 
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of human freedom and the forms of con- 
stitutionalism that are so important to 
human freedom. 


Writing in the April issue of Foreign 
Affairs, President Frei called it the alli- 
ance that lost its way. He tells of the 
initial enthusiasm and plans for what 
might be accomplished under it, and how 
they faded and dissipated: 


Many Latin American governments have 
used the Alliance as a bargaining lever to 
obtain increases in U.S. aid precisely so as to 
avoid changing their domestic situation. 
These governments have committed them- 
selves to internal reforms which later they 
knowingly allowed either to become a dead 
letter, or worse, to be completely controlled 
or used for the benefit of those in power. 

For some of those who signed the Charter 
of Punta del Este, the important fact was 
the promise of the United States to help find 
$20 billion for Latin America. The reforms 
and the structural changes were regarded 
only as marginal conditions, dearly less im- 
portant than the increase in financial aid. 
That is why the meaning of the Alliance was 
distorted and its origins often forgotten. To 
avoid compulsory reforms—in other words, 
to avoid revolution—the Latin American 
right wing willingly cooperated with the 
Marxists in regarding the Alliance as a cre- 
ation of the United States exclusively. From 
this position they made unfair demands on 
the United States, destroying the true mean- 
ing of the national effort to accomplish the 
tasks of the Alliance. The Alliance ceased to 
be mentioned or studied in Latin America 
except when it involved a commitment on 
the part of the United States, while in the 
United States the Executive, Congress, the 
intellectuals and even public opinion ac- 
cepted it as a vital task—but a distorted 
task because, unfortunately, the United 
States also fell into the trap. 

It is unnecessary to point out names or 
dates, but at some stage the imaginative, dy- 
namic commitment of countries united by a 
common ideal was gone. The name, Alliance 
for Progress, became yet another label for all 
forms of aid. Uncoordinated emergency loans 
became “Alliance loans”; technical and fi- 
nancial aid freely given to dictatorships was 
also “Alliance aid.” The Alliance in fact be- 
came just one more source of assistance in- 
stead of a concerted program of mutual co- 
operation. Even though the aid retained its 
financial value, its ideological significance 
was completely lost. The flow of dollars given 
by the United States was carefully watched, 
but there was no equivalent effort on the 
part of Latin Americans to reform and be- 
come more democratic. Hence the Alliance 
has not reached the people of Latin America 
for whom it was created. 

The salvation of the Alliance depends on 
the implementation of all measures: the sup- 
port of integration, the discouragement of 
the armaments race and the finding of a co- 
operative solution for the problems of ex- 
ternal trade. The problem is not one of 
financial resources only, though at certain 
times these have been scant when compared 
with the legitimate needs of the region. It 
is essentially a political problem requiring 
the expression of the will to change, together 
with the acceptanc> of the measures needed 
to bring about this change. People do not 
support governments because they have duti- 
fully complied with directives from this or 
that international organization; they sup- 
port them when they offer a promising po- 
litical and economic alternative to present 
frustrations, and the hope of moving into a 
better future. 


President Frei is no enemy of the Alli- 
ance, any more than I am. He is its 
friend. He is trying to get it back on the 
track toward its original meaning and 
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impact. We are not going to do that by 
continuing a bilateral assistance program 
wherein the purposes of American aid 
are the short-run political expediencies 
that have come to characterize so much 
of the Alliance. Nor are we going to make 
it meaningful until the countries of 
Latin America are ready to make it 
meaningful. 

So long as Latin governments see the 
Alliance as a means of extracting money 
from America that will relieve them of 
the urgency of change, we never will ac- 
complish anything. I am in favor of 
approaching Latin American assistance 
through the multilateral system. We will 
only undermine that approach by in- 
creasing bilateral aid at the same time. 

Mr. President, in answer to what could 
very well be said to me tomorrow by 
Senators who disagree with me, time and 
time again, in my capacity as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on American Re- 
publics Affairs, I have said that I would 
be willing to vote $2 or $3 additional for 
the Alliance for Progress program for 
every $1 that the administration would 
reduce the amount for military aid that 
is already being allowed. 

An amendment of mine was adopted in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations to 
reduce the military aid from $85 million 
to $55 million. I said that even $55 mil- 
lion was not enough. But I try to be an 
accurate mathematician when it comes 
to political nose counting with respect to 
votes. I was satisfied that $55 million was 
the figure I would have to offer in order 
to get a majority in the committee. I 
proved to be right. 

But, Mr. President, it is not enough, 
really, because, as I have said so many 
times, the kind of military aid we should 
be sending down there is not the kind of 
military aid that the administration will 
be permitted to send down, unless we put 
some restrictions on it. Here again, I am 
opposed to submarines, destroyers, su- 
personic military aircraft, and, for that 
matter, a lot of the most modern jet air- 
planes that do not reach the supersonic 
classification plus tanks, heavy military 
artillery equipment—that is not what is 
needed. What they need are helicopters, 
tear gas, small arms, machineguns, pis- 
tols, and rifles—those things that are 
needed in order to prevent coups by the 
Communists in any Latin American 
country. If the administration would be 
willing to make further cuts in regard to 
military aid, then I would be more in- 
clined to go along even with an increase 
in some economic aid under the Alliance 
for Progress program—provided it, too, 
could be related to projects and not be 
turned over to governments. 

Let me say that in Latin America it is 
sorely needed that we stop making for- 
eign aid agreements with some of the 
governments with which we are making 
those agreements, which give them too 
much administrative control and direc- 
tion of the use of the funds. Tomorrow 
I shall be talking about some of the most 
recent Comptroller General’s reports on 
aid in Latin America. They are highly 
critical; and that causes me to say to- 
night, though I shall expand on it to- 
morrow, that we are giving a lot of aid to 
juntas; we are giving a lot of aid to mili- 
tary dictatorships in Latin America. 
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That is not helping the cause of freedom 
any. It is doing our image great harm. 

I believe this is something that is ne- 
gotiable. The administration ought to be 
willing to enter into some understand- 
ings as to what the money is to be used 
for. That causes me to make comments 
about a document which has been put on 
the desk of each Senator today, entitled 
“Summary of Amendment Nos. 261 and 
262,” to be offered by a Senator tomor- 
row, which seeks to restore $65 million 
of existing fiscal 1968 loan and grant 
authority for the Alliance for Progress 
which the administration had proposed 
to use, but which the committee deleted. 
The total loan and grant authority would 
be raised back to $650 million, and grant 
authority taken by itself would be raised 
from $100 to $110 million. 

The memorandum says: 

Congress already agreed last year to an 
amount significantly in excess of this total of 
$650 million. At that time it authorized $750 
million for the Alianza for FY 1968. The Ad- 
ministration then requested an appropria- 
tion of $643 million out of this authoriza- 
tion, but the Committee has now cut the 
underlying authorization for the program 
to $578 million. 


That is true. It is also true that when 
the President went down to Punta del 
Este some months ago, he made an indi- 
cation that he would try to be helpful to 
them, depending upon their own self- 
help. 


What are the offers of self-help? What 
can the AID people tell us tomorrow 
about any offers of self-help in con- 
formity with the proposition that the 
President made at Punta del Este? I 
think we are entitled to know before we 
authorize this pig in a poke. And I still 
say that when we realize that much of 
this money is going to get into the ad- 
ministrative hands of governments that 
cannot very well be reconciled with con- 
stitutionalism in Latin America, we had 
better take a long look at whether or not 
we restore $65 million, or whether we 
follow the suggestion that I make in my 
amendment, which simply says, “What 
the appropriation is this year is what you 
will get next year.” 

That is not unreasonable. It is not un- 
reasonable at all. Because here again, I 
think we owe it to our own taxpayers and 
to our own people to say to the people of 
Latin America and their governments, 
“There has got to be a moratorium as far 
as increases are concerned for the dura- 
tion of the war.” 

What really motivates me to offer this 
amendment tonight—and I may not call 
it up tomorrow, if some understandings 
can be reached; I may not call it up 
for another reason, that another amend- 
ment may be offered which goes further 
than I go. I would like to work this out 
with the administration, may I say, and 
with the AID people. 

But I am very disturbed about some 
remarkable language in this memoran- 
dum, which I assume was supplied by 
the AID people, but they forgot to sup- 
ply it to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations; for this is all new to the com- 
mittee. 

I asked my chairman, “Did you know 
that was where the cut was going to be?” 

He said, “Of course not.” 
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Is it not remarkable that, after the 
bill gets through the committee, we now 
have the foreign aid people, with their 
lobbying technique, up here, saying that 
the $65 million which the committee 
would delete from the administration re- 
quest would have to be used as follows? 

Twenty-five million dollars for education 
sector loans, which, coupled with local 
matching funds, would have built 15,000 
classrooms for some 600,000 children, trained 
30,000 new teachers, and provided 1.5 million 
textbooks. 


They did not tell the committee that. 

Thirty million dollars for agricultural sec- 
tor loans, which would have helped 100,000 
farmers to increase their productivity, and 
would have resulted in production of an 
added 500,000 tons of food. 


They did not tell the committee that. 

Ten million dollars in technical assistance 
grant funds which were for projects specifi- 
cally agreed upon at the April 1967 Latin 
summit—the OAS regional education pro- 
gram, the science and technology founda- 
tion, a project for exploration of the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. 


They did not tell the committee that. 

The statement further reads: 

In summary, the amendment would restore 
the fiscal year 1968 authorization for the 
Alliance for Progress to a figure $100 million 
below what Congress already enacted last 
year. 


Mr. President, just listen. That lobby 
technique is obvious. The bill was cut, 
and so the AID people send up this prop- 
aganda for votes to try to get Senators 
to go along with them, because if they 
do not go along with them the AID peo- 
ple say, in effect: “This is where we will 
make the cuts.” By what right? 

All they are doing is proving the case 
I have made so many times on the floor 
of the Senate. We should put some checks 
on the AID administrators. One cannot 
read the Comptroller General’s series of 
critical reports and reach any other con- 
clusion, in my judgment. 

They should have to come up and get 
approval of a project. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick], presently presiding over the 
Senate, knows that he and I cannot get 
a single public works project for his 
State, for my State, or for any other 
State without showing a cost-benefit 
ratio. A cost-benefit ratio is unheard of 
in foreign aid operations. 

We are building in foreign lands var- 
ious projects that do not begin to meet 
the cost-benefit ratio proof that you and 
I and every other Senator has to submit 
before we can get a public works pro- 
gram in our own State. 

Does the Presiding Officer have any 
doubt as to why American taxpayers in 
the country are becoming increasingly 
incensed over the inefficiency, the waste, 
and the unchecked administrative power 
that our foreign aid programs give to the 
AID administration, to the Secretary of 
State, and to the White House? 

The point I raise is further evidence 
of my argument that we are going a long 
way away from the checks of a properly 
ee separation of powers doc- 

rine. 

This is vote-getting propaganda. We 
ought to take that kind of discretion 
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away from the AID people. Let them 
come before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and justify such cuts of specific 
services which they now propose. - 

That is why this bill should be recom- 
mitted tomorrow. The bill ought to be 
recommitted tomorrow because of the 
kind of propaganda AID is bringing up to 
the Senate in connection with its lobby- 
ing. They ought to be made to get out of 
that lobby room in the reception hall and 
get back down before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. I shall move in due 
course of time tomorrow to recommit the 
bill and let these AID people come back 
to the Foreign Relations Committee and 
tell us what they are now telling in their 
lobbying activity up here. 

Their claims are based on the misrep- 
resentation that the cuts they now sug- 
gest are the only place they can cut in 
order to save what the committee has cut 
out in committee. 

They are insulting the intelligence of 
the Senate by this kind of propaganda. 

If they come before the committee 
and I make them this offer right now— 
and testify under cross-examination of 
the committee and can show us that 
such cuts are the only places where they 
can make a saving of $65 million that we 
have cut out of the Alliance for Progress, 
I will b> perfectly willing to give ex- 
ceedingly favorable consideration to the 
restoration of the money. But I want to 
hear their argument before I make any 
binding commitment, because I will have 
a few suggestions to make to them. I am 
all loaded for it. For I have been work- 
ing on the data, too. I have some sug- 
gestions as to where they can save the 
$65 million without making these cuts 
they propose which they know have a 
great lobby appeal. 

Find me a Senator or very many Sen- 
ators that really want to cut $25 million 
for education; although, may I say, we 
are cutting even worse than that in some 
of our domestic programs at home. 

I am willing to say, however, that we 
do not like to cut into education because 
we all know the great problem of illiter- 
acy in the underdeveloped areas of the 
South American countries. 

There is an item of $30 million for 
help with agriculture. When the Presi- 
dent went to Punta del Este, I complete- 
ly supported, as the Presiding Officer will 
recall, the President’s position to be 
taken at Punta del Este, that if they 
help with self-help, we will then be will- 
ing—I believe it was for a 5-year peri- 
od—to give consideration for an addi- 
tional $100 million, or some such amount. 

I am still ready to do that. But it does 
not mean that we have to take a big 
portion of it the first year in view of 
our war commitments and in view of our 
domestic problems and the need for aid 
to domestic programs. 

I want, of course, to help Latin Amer- 
ican agriculture. It is essential to the pur- 
pose of the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram. 

I have talked in support of that time 
after time on the floor of the Senate. 
But it does not follow that that is where 
the cut has to be made. It does not fol- 
low that a $10 million cut has to be made 
in Latin American technical assistance. 
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We know what we can do. We can 
start cutting in half what we are already 
allowing for military aid and stili have 
enough aid remaining to meet the type 
of problem necessary for maintaining 
internal order. 

I am going to keep myself flexible on 
this issue. I shall listen most attentively 
tomorrow and decide after I have lis- 
tened whether to offer my amendment 
or a modification of the amendment I 
have already sent to the desk as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment that we have 
had a memorandum on and notice that 
it is going to be offered on tomorrow. 

If it can be shown that the administra- 
tion has sustained the burden of proof 
in respect to the matter, I shall be per- 
fectly willing to revise my position. Al- 
though, I think that it would be in the 
best interest of foreign aid to recommit 
the bill and have the AID people reap- 
pear before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to offer some additional evi- 
dence based upon the lobbying informa- 
tion that they are supplying to Members 
of the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, I am sorry to have 
taken so much time. However, I owe it 
to the issue before us in view of the 
time limitation that I have agreed to for 
tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
leadership would like to have me put in 
a quorum call for the period of time 
necessary to get the leadership on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
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dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S ARMY OF 
VOLUNTEER SECRETARIES OF 
STATE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, President Johnson has more vol- 
unteer Secretaries of State than any 
other President in our history has had. 

At any given moment, the hawks and 
doves are tugging at the far end of a 
long rope—hoping to drag the adminis- 
tration to their side. It took last Sun- 
day’s New York Times nearly 15-column 
inches merely to review all of the state- 
ments, criticisms, and policy declarations 
presented last week by these volunteer 
diplomats. 

And the Times noted: 

Hitherto, President Johnson has given 
little heed to the advice and criticism of 
either hawks or doves. 


And after reading the Times’ summa- 
tion of the various arguments for and 
against bombing in the north, escalation 
of the war, criticism of the Vietnamese 
elections and of the performance of 
South Vietnam’s military forces, and so 
forth and so forth, I can see why Presi- 
dent Johnson has stopped listening. 

Just yesterday, for example, a leader 
of the Republican Party, the Governor 
of Michigan, took time out from the 
problems of his riot-torn State to sug- 
gest that the U.S. bombing policy in 
Vietnam is wrong and that we should 
not have become involved there in the 
first place. 

The Senate and House minority lead- 
ers are now in the process of arguing 
long range with the Governor of Mich- 
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igan over his statement. The Republican 
congressional leadership generally sup- 
ports our Government’s Vietnam policy. 
One of their potential presidential candi- 
dates does not. And so it goes. 

Debate is healthy. The right to speak 
out is basic to our way of life. But it is 
asking a great deal of President Johnson 
to expect him to take seriously state- 
ments on Vietnam that are obviously 
politically motivated, often ill advised 
and usually ill conceived. 

The President has not—and will not— 
in order to placate either the hawks or 
the doves, be pressured into taking an 
extreme position on Vietnam. The policy 
of this Government is simply this: To 
live up to our commitments, made by 
three Presidents, while waging an inten- 
sive campaign to bring Hanoi to the con- 
ference table. 

Meanwhile, those who clamor to advise 
the President on Vietnam are cordially 
invited to review the welter of criticisms 
made during last week in the Times and 
then ask themselves a single question: 
How seriously would they take their own 
advice if they were the occupant of the 
White House? 

This, I might add, is the easiest ques- 
tion yet posed relating to the Vietnam 
conflict. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there is no further business to 
come before the Senate, in accordance 
with the order previously entered, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 10 
o’clock a.m., tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 4 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
August 17, 1967, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Berkshire Festival Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a special day in my district in 
Massachusetts. Gov. John A. Volpe has 
proclaimed August 17 as Berkshire Fes- 
tival Day throughout Massachusetts. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra’s concerts 
at the Tanglewood Music Festival in 
Lenox, Mass., have long been a highlight 
of the summer season in Berkshire Coun- 
ty, and it is fitting that they will be fea- 
tured on August 17. 

At 7:30 in the evening, Erich Leinsdorf 
will conduct a gala concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra as part of a pro- 
gram to benefit the Berkshire Music 
Center. The concert will be televised live 
by the National Broadcasting Co. I have 
always thought that the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was one of the most out- 


standing in the country, and I feel that it 
is appropriate that their music should 
be brought to the whole country on 
Berkshire Festival Day. 

I am further pleased to announce in 
this connection that Monday evening, 
August 21, Arthur Fiedler will conduct 
the Boston Pops Orchestra in a special 
concert at Expo 67 in Montreal. This 
program will highlight Massachusetts 
Day at Expo 67. 


International Drum Corps Week: 
September 2-9 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, once 
again it is my pleasant task to remind 
my colleagues, as I have in past years, 
of the fact that September 2-9 is Inter- 
national Drum Corps Week. I am espe- 


cially happy this year to draw attention 
to this worthy occasion because of the 
motto for 1967: “Pageantry and Patriot- 
ism—Youth on Parade.” The accent on 
youth is noteworthy because few activi- 
ties that I can think of offer such a 
unique service to all people through 
youth and few activities offer youth so 
much in pleasure and actual accomplish- 
ment. 

To those who are intimately involved, 
there is the thrill of performing and the 
gratification and feeling of accomplish- 
ment for a job well done. It allows an op- 
portunity for these young people to per- 
fect their talents and to keep fit. It is 
also a wonderful educational experience 
for our youth to learn more about the 
flag and their national heritage while 
enjoying and joining in a productive 
activity. 

For those who stand aside and watch, 
there is the thrill of the march and the 
excitement of a parade. Everyone en- 
joys the stirring atmosphere of a pa- 
triotic celebration. A well-trained 
marching corps is an inspiring sight and 
a joy to watch as it skillfully executes its 
maneuvers. 
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What better way to promote juvenile 
decency than through an activity that 
accomplishes so many pleasing results: 
skill, education, physical fitness, musical 
talents, and most of all fun and enjoy- 
ment for those watching and listening 
and for those participating. 

For Milwaukee—the home of the world 
famous Fourth of July Circus Parade— 
I salute a great American tradition dur- 
ing International Drum Corps Week. 


Veterans’ Pension and Readjustment Act 
of 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to wholeheartedly support the veterans’ 
legislation before us, which has been 
agreed upon by a House and Senate con- 
ference committee. 

This bill provides an average overall 
cost-of-living increase of 5.4 percent for 
all veterans, their widows and children 
who receive pensions under Public Law 
86-211, There is a considerably greater 
increase for widows and widows with 
children in the lowest income categories, 
and they will receive around 8.5 percent 
more. 

The bill also provides certain wartime 
benefits that were not previously avail- 
able for veterans who served in the 
Armed Forces on or after August 5, 1964. 
There are increased educational allow- 
ances for veterans receiving training un- 
der Public Law 89-358, and there are 
changes in laws concerning guaranteed 
and direct loans for veterans of World 
War II and later wars. 
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EFFECT OF SOCIAL SECURITY INCREASES ON 
PENSIONS 


Veterans’ pensions are based on in- 
come limits, and increased social secu- 
rity payments may mean reduction in 
pension or possible removal from the 
pension rolls. Last year the Congress 
passed legislation providing that income 
changes during the year would not affect 
pensions until the beginning of the next 
year. This was to give Congress time to 
coordinate veterans’ pension legislation 
with social security increase measures. 

The bill before us contains no provi- 
sions for deduction of any social security 
increases when annual income is com- 
puted for pension purposes, or for de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation. 
However, the chairman of the House 
Committee on Veterans Affairs has as- 
sured all Members that when work is 
completed by the Congress on increased 
social security payments, his committee 
expects to take immediate action to make 
appropriate adjustments in the veterans’ 
pension program. 

5 Following is a brief summary of the 
ill: 
PENSION PROVISIONS 

Amounts of pension increase are outlined 
in the charts which appear below. Present 
rates are printed in italics and enclosed in 
brackets, and new proposed rates are printed 
in roman. 


Veteran, no dependents 12 


Annual income other than pension 


Monthly pension 
More than— But equal to or 
less than— 
$104 $100: 
79 7. 
48. 


when veteran is perma- 
disability. 


Veteran, with dependents 1 


Annual income other than pension | Monthly pension 
But equal to or Veteran and one Veteran and two Veteran and 
More than— less than— dependent dependents three or more 
dependents 
$1, 000 $109 [$105 $114 [#110 so 
$1, 000 2, 000 BE 80. 8E 8 
2, 000 3,000 50 48. 


1 fey rear saps rate increased by $100 per month for veterans who are patients in nursing homes or so helpless or blind 
to require the regular aid and attendance of another person, or by $40 [#35] when veteran is permanently house- 


bound because of severe physical disability. 


Widow, no child + 


Annual income other than pension 


Monthly pension 


More than— But Cas os to or 
less than— 
$600 $70 [36 
$600 1, 200 1 
1, 200 „800 


1 Payment to widow increased by $50 a la aid a h when 
t in a nursing 


she is so disabled as to require the 
. of another person or is a 
ome 


Widow, one child 12 


Annual income other than pension 


Monthly pension 
More than— But equal to uf 
an 
$1, 000 880 pog 
$1, 000 2. 000 67 L 64 
2, 000 000 45 43. 
1 Plus $16 [$15] for 3 — additional child. 

Payment to ow in by 850 a month when 


aid and attend - 
ance of another person or is a patient in a nursing home. 
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No widow, one or more children 


Annual income equal to or 
less than (earned income 
excluded) 


Monthly pension 


$1,800 $40 [$38] for one child and 


$16 [$15] for each addi- 
tional child, 


PENSION INCREASES FOR VETERANS AND WIDOWS 
OF SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR AND PRIOR WARS 


Widows of the Spanish-American War, 
Civil War and Indian Wars who have been 
receiving a pension of $65 a month will re- 
ceive a basic pension payment of $70 a 
month and will be eligible to receive an 
additional $50 a month if a patient in a 
nursing home or if in need of the regular 
aid and attendance of another person. 

Directs the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to pay aid and attendance veteran 
pensioners of Spanish-American War and 
Indian Wars under provisions of Public Law 
86-211, as amended, where it would result 
in their receiving a higher pension payment, 
These veterans, if they have not elected to 
receive under provisions of Public Law 36- 
211, currently receive $135.45 monthly, but 
would be eligible to receive as much as $209, 
(in a case where the veteran’s wife is still 
living and he has income other than pension 
of $1,000 a year or less) upon enactment of 
this bill. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR VETERANS AND WIDOWS 
WITH SEVERE DISABILITIES 


Veterans who continue to receive pension 
payments under laws effective on or before 
June 30, 1960, because of failure to elect 
to receive pension under laws effective after 
that date, and who are housebound because 
of the severity of their disabilities but un- 
able to qualify for the aid and attendance 
allowance, will receive pension in the 
amount of $100 a month, These veterans 
now receive $78.75 a month if on the pension 
rolls 10 or more years or if 65 years of age, 
or older, or $66.15 if under age 65 or on 
pension rolls less than 10 years. 

Widows of veterans of all wars will be 
eligible to receive a monthly allowance of 
$50, in addition to pension otherwise pay- 
able, if a patient in a nursing home or if in 
need of the regular aid and attendance of 
another person. 

Veterans of all wars, previously eligible to 
receive aid and attendance allowance only 
upon a showing that they were helpless or 
blind or so near helpless or blind as to re- 
quire the regular aid and attendance of an- 
other person, will be presumed to be in need 
of regular aid and attendance if a patient 
in a public or private nursing home, This 
presumption also applies to widows in deter- 
mining their eligibility to receive aid and 
attendance allowance discussed in paragraph 
immediately preceding. 

Veterans who have attained the age of 65 
years will be presumed to be totally and 
permanently disabled. These veterans must 
now be determined by VA to have a 10-per- 
cent disability. 

The special allowance paid in addition to 
pension otherwise payable to veterans who 
are housebound because of the severity of 
their disabilities and who are receiving pen- 
sion payment under provisions of law effec- 
tive on and after July 1, 1960 (Public Law 
86-211, as amended) is increased from $35 to 
$40 a month. 

Will permit the furnishing of therapeutic 
or rehabilitative devices, medical equipment 
and supplies (except medicine), when medi- 
cally indicated, to veterans receiving pension 
based on the need for regular aid and at- 
tendance. 

Requires the of drugs and med- 
ication to aid and attendance pensioners re- 
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ceiving payments of pension under provi- 
sions of law in effect on or before June 30, 
1960. 


MISCELLANEOUS PENSION PROVISIONS 


A widow or wife of a deceased veteran will 
be permitted to exclude amounts paid for 
the last illness and burial of a child of the 
veteran, when computing annual income for 
pension purposes. A widow will be permitted 
to exclude expenses of the veteran’s last ill- 
ness which she paid prior to his death. 

Eligibility for pension extended to veter- 
ans with service on or after August 5, 1964, 
and their widows and children, on the same 
basis as is now available to veterans of World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean con- 
flict. 

Liberalizes marriage requirements for a 
widow of a veteran to receive pension. Pres- 
ent law requires that the widow be married 
to the veteran prior to certain specified dates 
applicable to each war period; or for 5 or 
more years; or for any period of time if a 
child was born of the marriage. This amend- 
ment would change the 5-year requirement 
to 1 year, and would clarify the provision rel- 
ative to a child born to the parties to the 
marriage. 


ADDITIONAL BENEFITS FOR VETERANS ENTERING 
SERVICE DURING THE VIETNAM CONFLICT 


Provides certain wartime benefits not pre- 
viously granted to veterans who serye the 
Armed Forces beginning on or after August 
5, 1964, and ending on a date to be deter- 
mined by Presidential proclamation or con- 
current resolution of the Congress, as 
follows: 

(1) Disability compensation rates and de- 
pendency allowances for service-connected 
disabled veterans payable at the full wartime 
rate under all circumstances. Present law 
provides for payment of the wartime rate 
only when disability is incurred in line of 
duty “as a direct result of armed conflict” or 
“while engaged in extrahazardous service in- 
cluding such service under conditions simu- 
lating war,” and if this condition is not met 
the rate is payable at 80 percent of the war- 
time rate. 

(2) Eligibility extended for non-service- 
connected pension for veterans, their widows 
and children on the same basis as is pres- 
ently available to veterans of World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean conflict and 
their widows and children, 

(3) Eligibility for payment of a burial al- 


Type of program 


siao ee 
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lowance of $250 to survivors of deceased 
veterans. 

(4) Extension of the presumption of sery- 
ice-connection of psychoses developing with- 
in 2 years following discharge, thus provid- 
ing service-connected status for medical and 
hospital treatment. 

(5) Miscellaneous medical benefits such 
as authorizing payments to State home for 
care provided veterans of this period and 
use of contract private beds in a Common- 
wealth or a Fossession for non-seryice-con- 
nected conditions. The same type of care pro- 
vided under contract in the Veterans’ Me- 
morial Hospital, Manila, Republic of the 
Philippines. 

Provides for the following additional war- 
time benefit for veterans with service in the 
Armed Forces after January 31, 1955: 

Authorizes an allowance of $1,600 toward 
purchase of an automobile for veterans who, 
as a direct result of the performance of mili- 
tary duty, have lost or lost the use of one or 
both feet, one or both hands, or who have 
suffered permanent impairment of vision in 
both eyes as defined in the law. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO VET- 
ERANS OF WORLD WAR I, WORLD WAR II, THE 
KOREAN CONFLICT, OR SERVICE AFTER JANU- 
ARY 31, 1955 


Permits payment of $47 per month statu- 
tory award for wartime service-connected dis- 
abled veterans suffering certain anatomical 
losses for each such anatomical loss, as speci- 
fied in the law. 

Requires the furnishing of drugs and medi- 
cation to all aid and attendance pensioners 
and to service-connected disabled veterans 
receiving aid and attendance allowance for 
their service-connected disability but who are 
in need of drugs and medicine for treatment 
of a non-service-connected condition, 

Permits the furnishing of a flag to eligible 
survivors of service men who died while in 
the service, after May 27, 1941, but his re- 
mains were lost at sea, or for some other 
reason not recovered. 


PROVISIONS RELATED TO VETERANS’ AND WAR 
ORPHANS’ EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Increases educational allowance payable to 
veterans receiving benefits under provisions 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits Act 
of 1966 (Public Law 89-358) as indicated in 
the table printed below. Present allowances 
are printed in italics and enclosed in brackets 
LI. and proposed new allowances are printed 
in roman, 


No dependents | One dependent | Two dependents | Each dependent 


above two 


aa | ara 


1 Full-time institutional training, with training in business or industrial establishment supplemental thereto or 
erative training. ? p 


farm coo) 


The rate for persons on active duty or those 
pursuing a program of education on less 
than half-time basis is computed at the rate 
of established charges for tuition and fees 
which the educational institution requires 
of nonveteran students enrolled in the same 
program or $130 [$100] per month for a full- 
time course, whichever is the lesser. 

Permit full educational benefits to be paid 
to “educationally disadvantaged” veterans so 
that they may complete high school without 
losing eligibility for college training. Time 
spent in pursuit of a high school course are 
not to be charged against the veteran's basic 
period of entitlement. 

Provides for on-the-job, farm cooperative, 
and flight training for veterans pursuing an 
educational program as a result of eligibility 
‘accruing to them as a result of service in the 
Armed Forces beginning on or after Febru- 


ary 1, 1955. Flight training is provided vet- 
erans who have valid private pilot licenses 
or equivalent in flight training hours and 
who meet medical requirements for a com- 
mercial pilot’s license. Educational allow- 
ance computed at 90 percent of established 
charges for tuition and fees for nonveterans 
enrolled in the same flight training course, 
with $130 per month to equal 1 month of 
training eligibility. 

On-job trainees will receive for the first 6 
months: No dependents, $80; one dependent, 
$90; two or more dependents, $100. Payments 
are reduced in each succeeding 6-month 
period. 

Permits payment of an annual fee to edu- 
cational institutions, based on peak enroll- 
ment (in October), of veterans pursuing a 
course under provisions of Public Law 89-358, 
as amended. 
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Amends the War Orphans Educational As- 
sistance Act by increasing the period of time 
during which training may be taken. Present 
law permits training between ages 18 and 23. 
This bill would extend the 23-year limit 
to 26. 

PROVISIONS RELATED TO HOUSING 

Extends over-all delimiting date for en- 
titlement of World War II veterans to 4 
guaranteed direct loan or business loan from 
July 25, 1965, to July 25, 1970. 

The Administrator may increase maxi- 
mum allowable direct-housing loan from 
$17,500 to $25,000 in areas where he finds cost 
levels so require. 


Farm Prices Collapse—Costs Move Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, the further 
collapse of wheat and other grain prices 
this week calls for immediate, positive 
steps by the administration to strengthen 
agricultural income. I have prepared the 
following remarks on this subject for re- 
lease tomorrow: 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Rep. Tom Kleppe (R.- 
N.D.) today accused the Johnson Adminis- 
tration of “looking the other way while the 
bottom drops out of the U.S. grain market.” 

“The long, downward slide in farm prices, 
which began nearly a year ago, hit disaster 
levels this week with a further wide open 
break in the wheat and feed grain markets,” 
Kleppe said. 

“Hard spring wheat produced in North 
Dakota and other Northern Plains states is 
down nearly 30 cents a bushel from a year 
ago. Kansas City wheat is off 40 cents. Chi- 
cago wheat is down about 45 cents from last 
August. Corn is off 30 cents, which means 
that Midwestern farmers will market their 
1967 record-breaking crop at less than a 
dollar a bushel. Soybeans, which brought 
$3.81 a bushel in Chicago a year ago, are now 
bringing $2.76—more than a dollar down. 

“Meanwhile, farm operating costs reach 
new peaks every month, They will jump fur- 
ther when the 3 per cent railroad freight in- 
creases become effective August 19. You 
would have to go back to the 1930’s to find 
@ comparable cost-price squeeze. 

“The Administration appears to be so pre- 
occupied with the war in Vietnam and the 
riots in the cities that it doesn’t seem to 
know, much less care, about what is happen- 
ing to the agricultural economy. I strongly 
urge both the President and his Secretary of 
Agriculture to exercise immediately the ad- 
ministrative authority they already have to: 

1, “Freeze completely present stocks of 
wheat, feed grains and other storable com- 
modities in CCC inventory and at the same 
time increase the resale price on these hold- 
ings from the present 115% of the loan to at 
least 135%, plus carrying charges. 

2. “Step up lagging shipments of grain to 
needy countries under the ‘Food for Peace’ 
program. Wheat and flour exports from the 
United States dropped from 859 million bush- 
els in the 1965-66 crop year to 733 million 
in the crop year ending last June 30. Since 
July 1, wheat and flour exports totaled only 
69 million bushels against 102 million for the 
same 1966 period. Wheat sales for foreign cur- 
rencies under P.L, 480 are running nearly 50% 
under a year ago. 

3. “Increase the government loan rate on 
storable farm commodities by 12% per cent 
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which would be in line with the proposed 
inflation ‘catch up’ raise for Social Security 
recipients. 

“These steps would reverse the disastrous 
drop in farm prices overnight. They would do 
infinitely more to increase grain prices than 
the proposed Administration ‘stockpiling’ bill 
now before the House Agriculture Committee. 
This measure has the fatal defect of per- 
mitting the government to dump its acquired 
stocks back into the market at the first faint 
sign of higher prices. 

“There is one thing farmers can do for 
themselves. They can refuse to sell their 
grains at prevailing firesale prices. They can 
utilize the farm storage loan program to the 
maximum extent. This I hope and believe 
they will do.” 


The Kee Report—Foster Grandparents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I in- 
clude last week’s public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 

The subject discussed in this report is 
the foster grandparents program. The 
report follows: 


This is Jim Kee—bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

One of the most urgent social problems 
of our times is how to provide proper care 
for handicapped children, 

In the past few years, a great deal of at- 
tention has been focused on one phase of this 
problem—the need to provide better educa- 
tional opportunities for impoverished chil- 
dren. With the aid of Federal funds, local 
school boards are now in a position to give 
substantially more help to the teaching 
corps in poor areas. The goal of this program 
is to provide more compensation for under- 
paid teachers, better teaching aids and better 
classrooms wherever possible. 

But providing better schooling for poor 
youngsters is only part of the problem. 
There are untold thousands of American 
children who embark on life’s journey with 
a far greater handicap than the lack of 
adequate schooling. There are the children 
who must live in foster homes because their 
parents are dead or lack the means to sup- 
port them. We all know what it means for a 
child to grow up without knowing the joys 
and comforts of home life. 

Yet the child with a severe physical handi- 
cap is quite often even worse off than the 
orphan, He may need daily care in an in- 
stitution. Because of his handicap he may 
be unable to run or play outdoor games, 
Perhaps the most unfortunate of all are the 
mentally retarded. 

In former times, the great burden of caring 
for these unfortunates rested upon our re- 
ligious institutions. They are still carrying 
much of the load but now the Government 
is also providing financial help. 

The good people who run these institutions 
know that the homeless child needs some- 
thing more than food, shelter and clothing. 
That extra something is love and a sense of 
belonging. 

To meet this need, a novel program was 
started two years ago by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. This is known as the 
Foster Grandparents plan. Elderly people are 
employed at a nominal wage to visit young- 
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sters confined to institutions. These foster 
grandparents work four or five hours a day, 
five days a week, helping the children in 
their games and studies. 

No one knew just how this plan would 
work. According to the men and women who 
operate these foster homes, it has been a real 
help. The plan got underway with an appro- 
priation of $2,700,000. It was given a try-out 
in twenty-two cities. Later, the plan was ex- 
panded to include thirty eight new projects. 

One writer on social problems said this 
plan has helped two classes of people. First, it 
has helped those children who are classed as 
unfortunate, abandoned, neglected, abused 
or helpless. And this program has also helped 
the elderly retired people over sixty five, who 
have signed to act as foster grandparents. 
Besides the additional income, it gives them 
the satisfaction of working in a very worth- 
while project. 

One of the worst afflictions a child can 
suffer is loneliness. The foster grandparents 
plan is helping to provide a cure for many 
homeless children. 

Thank you for listening. 


Existing Federal Expenditures and Pro- 
grams for Rat Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, the whole 
story is not being told concerning the 
Federal Government’s present involve- 
ment in rat control programs, the avail- 
ability of Federal funds for use by the 
States and cities under existing pro- 
grams, and the actual expenditures and 
grants being made therefor. 

From reading some of the stories being 
written these days, one could easily be 
led to believe that the Federal taxpay- 
ers’ money has been doing absolutely 
nothing for rat control in this country 
and as a consequence, another new pro- 
gram is actually needed. Of course, noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 

Believing that it is time to let the facts 
be known, I have decided to release de- 
tailed information as to what each Fed- 
eral department or agency is actually 
expending or is authorized to expend on 
pest and rat control programs. Not one, 
two, or three, but nine different depart- 
ments or agencies are now expending 
such funds. Here are their expenditures 
for fiscal year 1967: 
Department of Agriculture------ 
Department of Health, Educa- 

tion, and Welfare 426, 927 
Office of Economic Opportunity... 2, 373, 671 
General Services Administration 200, 000 
Department of Commerce 10, 380 
Department of Housing and 


$649, 266 


Urban Development 282, 000 
Department of Defense 11, 800, 000 
Department of the Interior 64, 248 


Expenditures already made in fiscal 
year 1968—which began July 1: 


Department of Labor $300, 000 
Office of Economic Opportunity... 757, 024 


All of these departments and agencies 
do not make outright grants to the cities 
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to help them with their particular local 
problems, but many of them are au- 
thorized to do so. The Office of Economic 
Opportunity—a creature of the Johnson 
administration—is authorized to and is 
making grants to cities for rat control. 
In fact, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity points this out for our city offi- 
cials on page 442 of its Catalog of Fed- 
eral Assistance Programs.“ As noted 
above, it expended $2,373,671 in fiscal 
year 1967. The Johnson administration 
could have expended several millions 
more from OEO funds for this purpose as 
over $250 million of its total $1,612,- 
500,000 1967 budget were in unallocated 
funds. Naturally, the question is why 
were not more OEO funds allocated by 
the administration for this purpose dur- 
ing fiscal year 1967? 

The Department of Labor has just 
funded a rat control program under 
existing legislation for the District of 
Columbia in the amount of $300,000. This 
money came from its manpower develop- 
ment and training fund. The moneys 
in this fund are disbursed at the direc- 
tion of the administration, and the Con- 
gress appropriated $390 million to it for 
fiscal year 1967. Why were not more 
manpower development and training 
funds allocated by the administration for 
this purpose during fiscal year 1967? 
Certainly more of these funds can be used 
for rat control programs in fiscal year 
1968 should the administration desire to 
do so. The House has approved an ex- 
penditure of $394 million for fiscal year 
1968 for manpower development and 
training. 

The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, the same Depart- 
ment wherein the President desired to 
start another new program, has acknowl- 
edged that it is authorized to expend 
funds for rat control under the new 
Model Cities Act, and that it expects re- 
quests from cities for the same. The 
House has already voted $225 million for 
the model cities program for fiscal year 
1968, This same department acknowl- 
edges the expenditure of Federal funds 
for rat control in urban renewal projects, 
concentrated code enforcement projects, 
demolition grant projects, in the manage- 
ment and operation of federally assisted 
low-rent housing projects, and so forth. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare even has a training program 
in rat control techniques for local and 
State sanitarians at Atlanta, Ga., in ad- 
dition to a research center in San 
Francisco. 

Contrary to what some may have been 
led to believe, the Department of Agri- 
culture aids our cities in many ways in 
rodent control through its county 
agents, home economists, extension serv- 
ice, publications, and so forth. 

One program passed by the Congress 
just last October 17 authorizes the Pub- 
lic Health Service to make grants to 
the States and cities to carry out compre- 
hensive health service programs. This 
program carries an appropriation of $125 
million for grant purposes. California, 
$500,000; Pennsylvania, $145,000; South 
Carolina, $105,000; Washington State, 
$20,000; and New Jersey and the cities of 
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St. Louis, $130,000; and Kansas City, 
Mo., $6,000, have already applied for Fed- 
eral grants for rat control under this act 
totaling $906,000. Applications from 
other cities and States are expected. A 
$140 million request to operate this new 
program for fiscal year 1968 has already 
been reported out of committee and is 
awaiting action by the House. In request- 
ing the legislation to carry out this com- 
prehensive health service program, the 
President said: 

Our purpose must be to help redirect and 
reform fragmented programs which encour- 
age inefficiency and confusion and fail to 
meet the total health needs of our citizens. 


Notwithstanding what the President 
said about redirecting and reforming 
fragmented programs under the Public 
Health Service, the President urged the 
passage of still another program under 
another Department—Housing and Ur- 
ban Development. According to the testi- 
mony of the Honorable Robert C. Weav- 
er, the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, before the Banking and 
Currency Committee, “such a program 
could cost as much as $6 per capita.” 

The House finally said “no” to creating 
still another program but in so doing was 
not saying “no” to all the existing rat 
control programs. It merely said, “Mr. 
President, you have the programs and 
the money at your disposal for rat con- 
trol. Now use them instead of asking 
for more.” 

The House will certainly pass the in- 
creased authorization for the compre- 
hensive health service program under the 
Public Health Service when it comes be- 
fore the House within the next several 
days. This may not please those con- 
stantly interested in enlarging the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, but the proper agen- 
cy—the Public Health Service—will have 
more money at its disposal to grant to 
the cities and States to kill rats. 

With expenditures being made by nine 
separate Federal departments and agen- 
cies and all these programs available for 
rat control, I was amazed that anyone 
could take the position that we must be 
for the creation of still another new rat 
control program in order to be for any 
other type pest control programs, includ- 
ing the continuation of necessary basic 
research. Such a position is so ridiculous 
that it is, under ordinary circumstances, 
not deserving of comment. However, 
since the farmers’ blackbird problem was 
singled out for attack, permit me to state 
that I was pleased to support a request 
for a slight increase in the funding of 
the Department of the Interior’s black- 
bird research program. The Department 
had proposed that a research lab be 
established and that it be staffed by not 
less than 10 research specialists. My tes- 
timony was in support of this basic re- 
search only and not for a program to 
kill individual farmers’ blackbirds as a 
couple of writers have indicated. The 
Department has estimated the annual 
damage done to crops by blackbirds to 
be $58 million. One newspaper errone- 
ously reported the cost of the program 
to be $58 million and then failed to men- 
tion the request was for basic research 
only. 
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The University of California’s Education 
Abroad Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I have long 
been acquainted with the “Education 
Abroad” program of the University of 
California, It is undoubtedly one of the 
most complete and the most successful 
among many similar programs. I feel 
that the university deserves recognition 
for its efforts and have asked Mr. Keith 
Sours, a summer intern and a recent 
Berkeley graduate, to provide a synopsis 
of the program in order to provide an 
opportunity for the Members of Con- 
gress to become acquainted with it: 

THE EDUCATION ABROAD PROGRAM 
(By Keith Sours) 

The University of California is beginning 
the sixth year of operating the Education 
Abroad Program with an enrollment of 340 
students in the following centers: Hong 
Kong; Tokyo, Japan; Bogota, Colombia; 
Birmingham, Edinburgh, and Sussex in the 
United Kingdom; Bordeaux, France; Goet- 
tingen, Germany; Padua, Italy; Delphi, 
Greece; and Madrid, Spain. It is open to all 
qualified students from the nine campuses 
of the University for either graduate or un- 
dergraduate studies. Future plans include 
centers to open for the academic year 1968- 
69 in both Beirut, Lebanon and Jerusalem, 
Israel. These centers were to have opened 
with 16 students in September of this year, 
but had to be delayed as a result of the 
events of this summer. In addition, a spe- 
cial program for Spanish Language instruc- 
tors will open in September of 1968 in 
Mexico. 

Students are selected on the basis of aca- 
demic achievement, personal interview and 
(where necessary) language proficiency. 
Most centers are open to students of any 
academic major and students may choose 
their course of study so that they make nor- 
mal progress toward their degree. Some cen- 
ters are for specific area studies or for cer- 
tain majors, such as language in Mexico and 
drama in Delphi, 

An interesting feature of the UC Program 
is that the directors in the various countries 
are professors who take the opportunity 
(usually two years) to continue their own 
studies and are chosen not only on their 
qualification, but on their interests in the 
specific area. In addition, the Hong Kong 
center includes a joint effort by the Chinese 
and the Americans to improve the teaching 
and administration of the Hong Kong Uni- 
versity. Two faculty members from UC act as 
department heads, usually in new fields that 
need strengthening. This year there are two 
professors; one acting as Graduate Dean of 
the Department of Psychology, the other is 
continuing as head of the Mathematics 
Department. 

The financing is handled in much the same 
Way as it ison the home campus. The students 
pay the same fees as they do at home. In 
addition, they pay their transportation and 
their housing. However, with the many 
scholarships and grants made available and 
the comparatively low cost of living, the cost 
of the year abroad is approximately the same 
as a normal school year. 

The financing of the Hong Kong center is, 
however, unique. Support for this program 
comes from a grant by the Bureau of Educa- 
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tion and Cultural Affairs of the State De- 
partment which provides the transportation 
cost for one American professor. The Uni- 
versity of California pays for the other 
professor and the Chinese provide their 
housing. In addition, scholarships are avail- 
able for 4 graduate students to act as assist- 
ants to Chinese professors and for 5 under- 
graduate travel grants. The Department of 
State provides 3 additional stipends for 
junior faculty members from Hong Kong to 
do PhD work at UC, while California waives 
fees. 

The distinctive feature of the program is 
the emphasis placed upon cooperation be- 
tween the two universities and upon the full 
academic and cultural integration of the 
students into the life of the foreign uni- 
versity community. They live as do the 
students of the host university, attend the 
same classes, share the same professors, and 
take part in their social and cultural 
activities. 

By way of illustration of the format of the 
program, I turn to the Italian Study Center 
where I spent the academic year 1965-66. 
We were a group of 22 students from three 
different campuses and included students 
whose interest ranged from Art to Political 
Science. 

As with the other programs, the year began 
early with a six-week, intensive language- 
culture course with local professors. This 
gives the students a chance to break the 
language barrier before the local students 
arrive. All of our group had two years of the 
language behind us; but the intensive use 
and study was invaluable. 

When the University of Padua opened, we 
all had Italian roommates in dormitories and 
took our meals in the student cafeterias. 
Our classes were Italian classes, chosen on 
the same basis as we would have at home. 
We had special study sections set up by 
Padua University for the Americans to sup- 
plement the regular courses. There were also 
in Italian and often with the same profes- 
sors. We were subject not only to Italian 
exam requirements, but to special require- 
ments of this supplementary sections. The 
academic life was rigorous, but rewarding. 
Seldom were we treated special and never 
were we given less difficult assignments be- 
cause of our special status. 

The social-cultural life was of our own 
making. There was no formal effort made by 
UC to force us into the Italian community. 
We made friends and handled our social 
life much as we would have at home, but 
always with a view to the traditions and 
mores that differed from our own. As prob- 
lem arose, the student was expected to han- 
die them to his own ability. 

Travel was, of course, very important. We 
either traveled in groups or individually, 
whichever suited us best. We were not re- 
stricted by UC in any way except to provide 
a basic itinerary in case we needed to be con- 
tacted. The director encouraged us to travel 
to the limits our pocketbooks would allow us. 

The University of California’ deserves 
praise for the quality and thoroughness of 
the Education Abroad Program. It is at- 
tempting to build relationships with for- 
eign universities that will open all their 
resources to American faculty and students 
and, at the same time, opening the doors of 
UC in reciprocation. This comes at a time 
when real communication between countries 
is so crucial to complete world understand- 
ing. 

Mr. Speaker, the University of Cali- 
fornia has demonstrated what the possi- 
bilities are for successful reciprocation 
in international studies. The field is, how- 
ever, still wide open and the void cannot 
be adequately filled by our universities 
alone. Both Government and business 
must follow the example of the University 
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of California in providing Americans 
with the tools needed in foreign relations, 
language and area studies. Preeminence 
in the field of international affairs de- 
mands this of us. 

I direct the attention of my colleagues 
to H.R. 3548 which I introduced in both 
the 89th and 90th Congresses along with 
Senator CLAIBORNE PELL. In light of our 
responsibilities in international affairs, 
I call for immediate consideration of this 
bill. The advantages of a governmental 
response to the needs of international 
education as outlined in the bill are 
exemplified by the results of the UC 
Hong Kong program. One can hardly 
deny that it is an investment of high, 
long-term gain. 

I emphasize, Mr. Speaker, the fact that 
there is pending legislation to accom- 
plish needed Federal involvement. I refer 
not only to H.R. 3548, but to the Inter- 
national Education Act which we passed 
in 1966 but have yet to finance. I suggest 
to my colleagues that it is time we direct 
our immediate attention to the needs of 
education in international affairs. 


End Delay on Noise Abatement 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, since 
coming to the Congress in January 1965, 
I have advocated congressional action 
on aircraft noise abatement. In February 
1966, the President recognized the na- 
tional importance of this problem in his 
transportation message to Congress, and 
appointed a White House Task Force on 
Aircraft Noise Abatement. 

During the second session of the 89th 
Congress the administration sent to the 
Congress a noise abatement bill, author- 
izing the Secretary of Transportation to 
establish maximum aircraft noise levels 
to be used in certifying aircraft under 
the Federal Aviation Act. I have spon- 
sored a measure which incorporates this 
provision and also provides financiai as- 
sistance for modifications to aircraft and 
airports to reduce jet noise—H.R. 1398. 

On July 11, 1967, I called on the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, Alan S. Boyd, 
to issue administrative regulations im- 
plementing the essential provisions of 
the administration noise abatement bill— 
daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 11, 
1967, A3467. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
text of my letter to Secretary Boyd in 
the Recorp at this point: 

JULY 11, 1967. 


Hon, ALAN S. BOYD, 
Secretary of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. SECRETARY: Two weeks ago the 
U.S. District Court for the Eastern District 
of NY struck down a Hempstead Town noise 
abatement ordinance as unconstitutional. 
Federal Judge John F. Dooling held in effect 
that jet noise was not only a national prob- 
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lem but a federal responsibility. He held that 
aircraft noise limitations must come from a 
federal agency. 

On February, 1966 in his Transportation 
message to Congress, President Johnson rec- 
ognized jet noise as a national problem. In 
response to my letter to the President of 
August 30, 1965, the President appointed a 
White House Task Force on Aircraft Noise 
headed by his Science Advisor Dr. Donald F. 
Hornig “to frame an action program to at- 
tack this problem”. In his letter to me of 
June 5th, Dr. Hornig stated that passage of 
the pending noise abatement bill was “crit- 
ically important.” 

The Administration noise abatement bill 
has been co-sponsored by more than 20 Mem- 
bers of the House and while my bill goes 
much further, I believe the basic provisions 
authorizing the setting of noise standards 
can be implemented by administrative reg- 
ulation. Section 307 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 provides this authority to limit 
the use of navigable airspace “for the pro- 
tection of persons and property on the 
ground.” 

In short, the outlook for passage of the 
noise abatement bill is bleak and we cannot 
wait any longer to take the action 
to alleviate the ever increasing problem of jet 
noise. I urge you to take administrative steps 
now to establish noise standards, 


Sincerely, 
HERBERT TENZER, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I have today received a 
response from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation which I want to call to the 
attention of my colleagues and which 1 
include at this point in the Recorp: 


THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 16, 1967. 
Hon, HERBERT TENZER, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Tenzer: Thank you for your let- 
ter of July 10, 1967, reviewing the current 
status of the aircraft noise problem and 
urging the Department to act to control air- 
craft noise under Section 307 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958. 

We would, of course, prefer to attack the 
problem of aircraft noise through rules for 
the certification of aircraft and aircraft 
equipment. We have been actively engaged 
in seeking meaningful international noise 
standards for aircraft equipment in close co- 
operation with the British and French Goy- 
ernments. 

In the event, however, that Congress does 
not grant certification authority for noise 
abatement purposes, the Department of 
Transportation can establish operating rules 
under Section 307 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958. Although I feel that such action 
is a poor substitute for certification author- 
ity because it does not include many of the 
incentives for quiet operation which can be 
built into certification rules, the Department 
of Transportation will take whatever action 
is possible and practicable within existing 
authority and technology. 

Sincerely, 
ALAN S. Boyp. 


Mr. Speaker, because of the delay in 
holding hearings on the pending noise 
abatement legislation, we are losing valu- 
able time in the battle against the men- 
ace of jet noise. 

I will continue to urge the Secretary 
of Transportation to take immediate ad- 
ministrative action to curb aircraft noise 
by issuing proposed operating rules under 
section 307(c) of the Federal Aviation 
Act. But that is not enough. The Secre- 
tary is handicapped by the delay in 
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scheduling congressional hearings. With 
out legislation, the Secretary can only 
issue operating rules. He cannot enforce 
those rules with the strong measures pro- 
posed by the pending legislation. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 
review the exchange of correspondence 
relating to noise abatement regulations 
and to express their views, to the end 
that steps may be taken to assure ap- 
propriate congressional consideration of 
the pending legislation. 

The era of sonic boom has arrived— 
but we have not yet been able to find the 
answer to reducing jet noise. We must ac- 
celerate our efforts at both the adminis- 
trative and legislative levels of govern- 
ment if we are to be successful in ridding 
the atmosphere of the annoying pol- 
lutant of jet noise. 

Yesterday in Washington, culture be- 
came the latest victim of the jet noise 
menace. Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall announced that his Department 
may be obliged to terminate summer 
cae because of interference by jet 
noise. 


Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, public 
attention has been sharply focused on 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee recently. Daily, evidence is 
mounting to prove that this organiza- 
tion is neither student oriented nor non- 
violent in nature. 

The latest proof that SNCC is losing 
touch with its constituency and defying 
the basic principles of brotherhood and 
goodwill which were embodied in its 
1960 constitution, was a statement in its 
bimonthly newsletter, published on Au- 
gust 14, This statement consisted of a 
general indictment of Jews and accused 
the State of Israel of unspeakable atroc- 
ities against the Arabs in the recent 6- 
day Middle East war. SNCC alleged that 
Israelis committed the very crimes Nazis 
were accused of committing during 
World War II. 

These false, vile denunciations of Jews 
parallel statements by the White Citi- 
zens Council, the Ku Klux Klan, and the 
American Nazi Party. There surely is 
no doubt in anyone’s mind that SNCC, 
in adopting strong racial supremacist 
doctrines and preaching anarchy, anti- 
Semitism, and insurrection, has dug its 
own grave. 

Stokely Carmichael and H. Rap 
Brown, and their Marxist-Maoist dogma 
have alienated every decent person in 
the Negro and white community. What 
a far cry this 1967 version of SNCC is 
from the group started in 1960, dedicated 
to, “racial integration, brotherly love, 
and nonviolent protest.” It is a distinct 
change from the period of activity in the 
summer of 1963 and 1964 when SNCC 
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workers put their lives in jeopardy try- 
ing to ameliorate conditions which ne- 
gated the American promise for so many 
Negroes. Who cannot recall the period 
of mourning following the tragic deaths 
of James Chaney, Andrew Goodman, 
and Michael Schwerner—the latter two 
being of the Jewish faith, incidentally— 
who had their young lives snuffed out by 
those who preached racist doctrines 
similar to those now attributed to the 
leaders of SNCC. 

There are no longer any students at 
the helm of the Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee, only professional 
agitators intent upon inciting riots and 
preaching “burn, baby, burn.” The co- 
ordination is now between SNCC and 
other racial supremist groups not be- 
tween a principled service organization 
and the American community. 

In the same August 14 publication, 
SNCC printed an ad saying: 

Help, help, we're sinking fast. 


Mr. Speaker, that about summarizes 
the direction of the Carmichaels, the 
Browns, and the Featherstones. With 
each day, SNCC is discovering new lows. 

Indicative of public displeasure and 
disgust is the lack of financial support 
forthcoming from those sources which 
first helped them in 1960. So desperate 
is SNCC that it is now appealing to Arab 
sympathizers and pro-Communist 
sources. Carmichael’s trips to Havana 
and Hanoi point up the desperation. 
Isn’t it strange that SNCC finds itself 
supporting the very countries in which 
slavery is a national institution? Where 
free speech is unknown? Where inhuman 
punishments are still meted out by the 
courts so that a man convicted of steal- 
ing must have his hand cut off. 

SNCC speaks for nothing more than 
a minuscule, infinitesimal percentage of 
the Negro population in this country. It 
has been condemned by every major Ne- 
gro group. Our history shows that “no- 
nothing” groups quickly vanish from the 
scene, terminated by an adverse reac- 
tion from the general public. SNCC will 
not be different. 

This is a time of great frustration 
across our Nation and it is necessary for 
all of us to exert more understanding, 
patience and compassion to our neigh- 
bors. We can and we will meet the great 
challenge of seemingly unsolvable prob- 
lems through the present framework of 
our Constitution and democratic insti- 
tutions, and through the maintenance of 
law and order. 

When Stokely Carmichael told the 
Havana Conference of Latin States: “I 
hope to see the United States destroyed— 
I believe I will see it destroyed,” he was 
talking about all America, white and 
Negro. He was not talking about resolv- 
ing new ways to treat our urban ills, bet- 
ter ways to educate our children, im- 
proved opportunities for the impover- 
ished, he was delivering a tirade against 
everything American and Western. His 
very presence at the Havana conference 
confirmed that he supports everything 
anti-American and anti-Western. 

Some may think this is an unusual 
alliance, this assemblage of extremist 
groups of the right and of the left, rac- 
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ists, anarchists, and international com- 
munists, but it is really a natural alli- 
ance. Their methods may vary but their 
goals are the same—complete control of 
our destiny. 


Meals for Millions, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, for years I 
have been very interested in the various 
private organizations dedicated to help- 
ing feed the far too many undernour- 
ished people of the world. One such or- 
ganization, which I think is doing a most 
effective job, is Meals for Millions, Inc. 

Meals for Millions helps people in agri- 
culturally backward nations to help 
themselves in increasing their food pro- 
duction. By providing specialized train- 
ing, technical assistance, organizational 
and marketing know-how to these peo- 
ple, it is performing a great service to 
the world. 

Unfortunately, though established in 
1946, the organization is not well known. 
Being nonprofit and nonendowed, it de- 
pends upon donations from interested 
citizens concerned with helping others 
less fortunate to reach a better standard 
of living in order to maintain as well as 
extend its sphere of operation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have prepared a sum- 
mary of the program of this worthwhile 
organization, and I am hopeful the 
Members of both Houses will take the 
time to acquaint themselves with Meals 
for Millions. I promise it will be time well 
spent. 

When Meals for Millions began operat- 
ing, its goal was to send multipurpose 
foods to countries throughout the world 
in order to meet hunger emergencies. 
After close observation of the results of 
such a program, the directors have de- 
cided to conduct a long-range program 
in which they assist developing coun- 
tries in producing and distributing their 
own high-protein food on a self-sustain- 
ing basis. It operates in only a few areas 
which need help urgently. It shows the 
people of these countries how to create, 
process, and distribute the food, using 
their own raw materials, their own capi- 
tal and manpower. It discourages inter- 
ested governments from directly subsi- 
dizing the installation of the food- 
processing plants, while local investment 
is encouraged. 

The method of processing employed 
often utilizes byproducts from the proc- 
essing of oilseeds—materials usually 
discarded or fed only to animals. This is 
fortified inexpensively with essential 
vitamins and minerals and becomes a 
food supplement which provides vital 
nutrients missing from the normal diet 
of most people in underdeveloped regions. 
Meals for Millions presently is investi- 
gating the possibility of utilizing other 
potential resources such as fish meal. 
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When such a supplement can be added 
to traditional foods without affecting 
taste or texture, the problem of changing 
1 food habits is practically elimi- 
na 


Meals for Millions also initiates a wide- 
spread educational program to obtain the 
assistance of civic, educational, medical, 
and religious leaders within a community 
where it hopes to set up operations, in 
order to encourage the use of the multi- 
purpose foods in schools, hospitals, and 
orphanages as well as through normal 
commercial market channels. 

The foundation also provides the 
specialized training, technical assistance, 
organizational and marketing know-how 
so that people in hunger areas can re- 
place their declining economic cycle with 
a positive one by using modern technol- 
ogy and developing indigenous resources. 

Following are the steps Meals for Mil- 
lions go through before establishing a 
program in an area: 

First. It conducts an on-the-spot 
feasibility study by sending experts and 
short-term consultants to the area. A 
practical analysis is made of all aspects 
of local production, including local in- 
vestment and consumption potential. 

Second. In the precommercial phase, 
a proposal, consisting of a limited scale 
manufacturing and pilot plant designed 
to achieve production with limited capi- 
tal investment, is made to a local in- 
vestment group. If local investment can- 
not be stimulated sufficiently to provide 
working capital and other soft currency 
requirements, then the foundation takes 
no further action in that locale. 

Third. It conducts a realistic program 
of education on two fronts: 

First. In its pilot plant, laboratory and 
classroom in Santa Monica, Calif., it con- 
ducts a school for prospective plant man- 
agers. Experts from American businesses 
and universities participate in special- 
ized technical training, management and 
marketing courses for those who will ulti- 
mately operate the food industries when 
they return to their respective countries. 

Second. Mass education in each proj- 
ect area is imperative and an essential 
part of market development. Feeding 
programs for school and preschool chil- 
dren demonstrate how the multipurpose 
food can be adapted to the normal diet. 

Meals for Millions is always careful to 
adapt programs to local conditions. The 
product varies from a basic high protein 
product in powder form to its incor- 
poration into traditional foods such as 
noodles. Thus, the need for popular ed- 
ucation varies with the product form. 

Some current examples of the success- 
ful programs initiated by Meals for Mil- 
lions are: 

First. Northeast Brazil and Talca, 
Chile—preschool children receive flav- 
orful high-protein soy beverages dis- 
pensed from colorful bicycle-propelled 
“Good Humor” type carts. 

Second. Aganda, East Africa—Coop- 
erating with Africa Basic Foods, Inc., to 
develop a local soy milk production plant 
which will replace the undependable 
supply of cow’s milk. 

Third. Iran: A Meals for Millions 
team has just completed a study indi- 
cating the feasibility for local produc- 
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tion of a soy-based, multipurpose food 
to fortify flour for bread, a staple which 
constitutes 60 percent of the Iranian 
diet. 

Fourth. Daule, Ecuador: “Sharecrop- 
pers have become shareholders” by fi- 
nancing the majority of a fortified 
noodle industry, organized with assist- 
ance from the foundation. They acquire 
stock in the corporation by small pay- 
ments. Also, Meals for Millions is help- 
ing them form 11 cooperatives to buy 
land for farms. 

Fifth. Chile: People in the country 
areas that are protein deficient eat what 
they call “harine tostada.” It is a toasted 
blend of wheat and sugar, lacking any 
amount of protein value. It presents a 
primary opportunity for an economic use 
of fishmeal. The foundation has offered 
to build a pilot plant for producing a 
protein supplement of sunflower seed, 
soy and fishmeal. When this is added 
to harina tostads, it acquires food value 
and tastes good. 

I believe that private organizations 
such as Meals for Millions, Inc., are an 
important facet of the overall effort of 
the United States to help alleviate the 
world hunger crisis. Programs such as 
theirs, that aim not merely at short- 
range goals, but seek out the root of the 
problem and start from there, are not 
only vitally important but desperately 
needed and should be generously sup- 
ported by all Americans concerned about 
the plight of hungry people all around 
the world; people who are suffering be- 
cause they lack adequate and nutritional 
food. 


The Democratic Party and Its Democratic 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERBERT TENZER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 16, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the role 
of dissent within political parties in 
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America is fundamental to the preserva- 
tion of the two-party system. It is a well 
known fact that the Democratic party 
is a party of diverse views—yet one which 
traditionally has been able to unite be- 
hind the common goals of prosperity and 
equality for all. 

In this sense dissent is not inconsistent 
with party unity. Dissent is carried on 
within the party, within the general 
framework of party ideals and goals. 
When we disagree with the party, we do 
so not in the sense of disagreeing with 
the broad ideals and approach but with 
the particular method employed at that 
point in time. The Democratic party and 
the Nation have a great President. He 
has guided into law one of the most pro- 
gressive and forward looking platforms 
in history. He has brought the Federal 
Government into a creative partnership 
with States and local governments in an 
effort to meet human needs in education, 
health, housing and the war against 
poverty. 

During the 90th Congress we have de- 
bated some of the most frustrating and 
difficult problems in the history of our 
Nation. The Vietnam war continues to 
escalate, riots have broken out in ghettos 
in cities across the country and a huge 
budget deficit must be met by the ad- 
ministration. 

On the majority side of the political 
aisle many have found it expedient to 
criticize and protest without proposing 
alternatives. Some have looked at the 
results of public opinion polls and have 
decided that the best course to follow is 
that which places them in a position of 
having differed with the President. It is 
each Member’s right to do that, but it is 
his duty to recognize that it is not 
enough to differ with the President 
purely for the sake of doing so. 

The loyal opposition has found it easy 
to protest and criticize. They, too, have 
offered no alternatives—no new con- 
structive suggestions to deal with the 
complex problems facing our Nation. 
They offer no leadership. 

We, the majority party, must provide 
that leadership and must remain a 
united party. 

Let me make it quite clear that the 
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brand of party unity which I support is 
not that which means blind and unrea- 
soned adherence to the formal policy 
dictates of the administration. Party 
unity is a subtle concept which, in its 
most fundamental aspect, means an ac- 
ceptance of the broadly conceived ideol- 
ogy of the political party. It means 
working within the framework of the 
party to effect those changes which are 
essential to the progressive development 
of our society. To disagree on any spe- 
cific issue or set of issues is not to disas- 
sociate oneself from his party. The party 
is strong because it allows such dissent 
and will be stronger in the future 
by encouraging the expression of indi- 
vidual opinion. 

I have cast my vote in this Chamber 
a number of times against the adminis- 
tration stand. This year, I voted to cut 
the NASA and Public Works appropria- 
tions. I voted against the appropriation 
for development of a supersonic trans- 
port. And I am now engaged in efforts 
to defeat the proposed 10-percent tax 
surcharge unless and until we place a 
tax on loophole income and reach those 
who avoid their contribution to the Na- 
tion’s obligations through various tax 
loopholes. 

Notwithstanding the fact that I have 
differed with the President on these is- 
sues, I believe that he is qualified, as no 
other man is, to be this Nation’s Chief 
Executive. His record is one of excel- 
lence, it is unparalleled in our Nation’s 
history. He has completed in 4 years the 
work begun by three of his Democratic 
predecessors spanning over 30 years. He 
is the leader of our party and we, as 
members of the Democratic Party, can 
be proud to have him as our leader. 

I urge my colleagues in the Democratic 
Party to review the record of our Pres- 
ident—the record of our party—and the 
meaning of party unity. Let the people 
know that we are and will continue to 
be united in the true sense of that 
word. We will be stronger as a party 
and the people of the United States will 
receive the benefits from our strength. 

Let the Democratic Party go “from 
strength to strength.” 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, Aucust 17, 1967 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, 
August 16, 1967) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father God, in the fresh mercies 
of yet another day we come with hearts 
grateful for Thy grace, praying that, by 
a strength not our own, our individual 
record may be kept unstained by any 
word or act unworthy of our best. 

Thou knowest that these testing times 
are finding out our every weakness and 
calling for our utmost endeavor against 


the wrong that needs resistance, and for 
the right that needs assistance. 

Make us ever aware that in the most 
fateful struggle in human history— 


We are watchers of a beacon whose light 
must never die, 

We are guardians of an altar that shows 
Thee ever nigh, 

We are children of Thy freemen who 
sleep beneath the sod; 

For the might of Thine arm we bless 
Thee: our God, our fathers’ God. 


Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Wednesday, August 
16, 1967, be approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1967 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated 
by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1872) 
to amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the Senate is 
now operating under limited time. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 
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quorum call, the time to be charged to 
neither side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
recognized for 1 minute, the time not 
to be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MEETING OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
AND CHANCELLOR KIESINGER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
very happy with the communique issued 
jointly by President Johnson and Ger- 
man Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger 
on yesterday. I was much impressed with 
the sincerity, ability, and statesman- 
ship of Chancellor Kiesinger and am 
fully in accord with the joint view of 
the two leaders that there must be no 
“one-sided weakening in the ability of 
the West to assure its security.” This has 
not been the case up to this time. 

I assume that no decision was reached 
on possible troop cuts and that none 
will be made without further talks be- 
tween the two allies. The meeting was 
conducted on the basis of equality, of 
which I thoroughly approve. The meet- 
ing—I am certain—was very fruitful 
and very worthwhile for both countries. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the time not 
be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Baker in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time to be taken now by the Senator 
iron New York be not charged to either 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 


LATIN AMERICAN BUSINESS FINDS 
A WAY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, recently 
there took place at the New York Uni- 
versity Law School a meeting of leading 
businessmen and industrialists of the 
American hemisphere, sponsored by 
CICYP, the Inter-American Council of 
Commerce and Production. Leading of- 
ficials of the Organization of American 
States, the Inter-American Development 
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Bank, and the Inter-American Commit- 
tee for the Alliance for Progress were 
also present at this conference, which 
applied itself to the task of speeding 
Latin American economic development 
through integration, with particular 
emphasis on financing by the private 
sectors of both North and South 
America. 

Recognizing the importance of closer 
cooperation between the private sectors 
and the Inter-American public agencies, 
the group agreed on the following steps: 

First. Formation of a joint committee 
to study ways of improving Latin capital 
markets, with a view to increasing the 
rate of capital formation to about 25 
percent of the gross regional product. 

Second. Expanded and accelerated 
preparation of economic data on the 
private sectors’ activities in national and 
regional development efforts. 

Third. Establishment, by the public 
agencies and CICYP, of a working group 
to study the feasibility of a multinational 
private finance company to operate in 
agriculture. 

Fourth. Development of a mechanism 
for coordinating public and private con- 
tributions to economic and social pro- 
grams. 

Further, the OAS has now formed a 
business advisory council to consult with 
the private sectors on OAS activities. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the Journal of Commerce 
relating to this important meeting, be 
included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Latin BUSINESS FINDS A WAY 

The spirit of inter-American cooperation 
fostered among the chiefs of state at last 
month’s hemispheric summit in Punta del 
Este, Uruguay, was convincingly demon- 
strated by the private sectors of North and 
Latin America at another meeting held here 
last week. 

Leading businessmen, industrialists, bank- 
ers and financiers of the hemisphere in- 
creasingly are turning their attention to 
spurring Latin economic development 
through integration. In doing so, they are 
laying the foundation for the common mar- 
ket that the summit gathering set as & goal 
for 1985. 

In addition to increasing cooperation 
among themselves, private sector leaders are 
working closely with the international and 
governmental agencies of the Alliance for 
Progress. 

Significantly, the meeting at Punta del 
Este devoted much attention to the role 
of the region’s private sector, in contrast 
with the 1960 meeting in that city, which 
launched the Alliance. 

The meeting held here last week, spon- 
sored by the Inter-American Council of 
Commerce and Production (CICYP), brought 
together leading business, industrial and fi- 
nancial men from both continents who be- 
long to the 25-year-old organization. 

Under the chairmanship of CICYP’s presi- 
dent, George S. Moore, president of the First 
National City Bank of New York, the meet- 
ing also brought together top officials of the 
Organization of American States (OAS), the 
Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) 
and the Inter-American Committee on the 
Alliance for Progress (CIAP). They met at 
the New York University Law School here. 

Steps for encouraging faster Latin devel- 
opment through greater cooperation among 
the hemisphere’s private sectors and by the 
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private sectors with the international agen- 
cies, included the following: 

1. Formation of a joint group to study 
ways to improve Latin capital markets. In 
order for the region to achieve dynamic 
economic growth, the rate of capital forma- 
tion should be increased to nearly 25 per 
cent of the gross regional product, IDB 
President Felipe Herrera said. The present 
rate is about 16 per cent, he said. 

2. In cooperation with the inter-American 
public agencies, national private sector or- 
ganizations will expand and accelerate prep- 
aration of economic data on the private 
sectors’ activities in the national and reg- 
ional development efforts. 

3. The public agencies and CICYP will 
establish a working group to study the 
feasibility and general characteristics of a 
multi-national private finance company to 
operate in agriculture. 

4. The groups agreed to establish a mech- 
anism for coordinating public and private 
programs directed toward full economic and 
social development. OAS Secretary General 
Jose Mora said he was “impressed by the 
degree of social responsibility demonstrated 
by the private sector at this meeting.” 

5. The OAS has formed a business advisory 
council in order to keep in touch with and 
receive consultation from the private sectors 
on OAS activities concerned with private 
business and enterprise. 

Dr. Herrera said the participants had 
agreed “there is no distinct or doctrinaire 
borderline between the public and private 
sectors, but that they should coexist. More 
and more, there are better relations between 
them, and in the developing nations there is 
a wide area of opportunities and initiatives 
for both sectors.” 

Dr. Carlos Sanz de Santamaria of CIAP 
said the groups agreed that “planning as 
an element of guidance for the region’s 
economies was necessary because of its un- 
limited needs and limited means.” He is 
taking every opportunity to urge business- 
men to lead the way in integrating the 
Latin economies, he said. 

Strongly endorsed by most participants 
at the meeting were the Punta del Este 
decisions to push for general non-reciprocal 
preferential treatment of all developing coun- 
tries’ exports of manufactures and semi- 
manufactures. 

However, some of those attending said 
they doubted continental European coun- 
tries would abandon their trade preference 
for goods from their former African colonies, 
or that the British would drop them for Com- 
monwealth goods. Until they do so, those 
holding this view said, the U.S. should grant 
preferential tariffs to Latin American goods. 

The dialogue between the public and pri- 
vate sectors got off at least to a start at the 
meeting. The public agency representatives 
detailed the scope and objectives of their 
activities designed to promote the region's 
economic and social growth, especially those 
undertaken with the private sector such as 
community development. 

The CICYP officials explained the general 
principles of rights and duties of private 
enterprise. They also reported on the private 
sectors’ important community development 
projects. 

This kind of cooperation and dialogue can 
go a long way toward creating conditions for 
accelerating the Latin economies’ growth as 
the integration pace picks up. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time for the quorum not be charged to 
either side. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time to be 
taken on the matter I shall now discuss 
not be taken out of the time on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN HELPING 
DEVELOPING AREAS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
call to the Senate’s attention an article 
which appeared in Business Week for 
August 12, 1967, under the subject, Busi- 
ness Abroad.” The article concerns a 
concept of David E. Lilienthal, whom we 
all know and remember as head of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and who is 
now engaged in a private enterprise help- 
ing the developing countries. He is doing 
an extraordinary and constructive job 
along lines which I have always advo- 
cated and which I have been fighting for 
continually to take advantage of our pri- 
vate enterprise techniques. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle to which I have referred be made a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SELLING SELF-HELP aT A PROFIT 

(Nore—David E. Lilienthal’s 12-year-old 
company has shown that advising have-not 
nations can be good business. His next proj- 
ect: a plan for redevelopment of South 
Vietnam.) 

His once lean figure is slightly paunchy. 
His hair—thin even in his 30s—is now nearly 
completely gone. Yet at 68, David E. Lilien- 
thal retains much of the vigor that marked 
his earlier years as head of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and then the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Today, 17 years since leaving 
the AEC, Lilienthal is taking on a new chal- 
lenge: to help plan—and eventually help 
carry out—the economic recovery of Vietnam. 

Once again he moves in the corridors of 
power—with President Johnson and Premier 
Ky at their Guam meeting, with top officials 
in Vietnam itself. But this time there’s an 
important difference. Lilienthal is now chair- 
man of Development & Resources Corp., a 
Private profitmaking company. This fact still 
surprises some old-timers on Wall Street, who 
regarded him as a socialist symbol during 
his TVA days. 

Perhaps more surprising, D&R is in a busi- 
ness—economic development abroad—that 
is traditionally the province of governments, 
foundations, and universities. Lilienthal 
started D&R some 12 years ago specifically 
to combine his experience in harnessing the 
resources of the Tennessee Valley with his 
zealous conviction that private enterprise 
can and should escalate the worldwide war 
on poverty and hunger. “The problems are 
too great for government alone,” he says, 
with a slight Hoosier accent remaining from 
his Indiana boyhood and college years. 
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Concepts 

Solving these problems is Lilienthal’s pre- 
occupation these days—whether he’s at work 
in D&R’s New York headquarters or sailing 
in his 16-foot boat in the waters off Martha’s 
Vineyard. Many of his phrases have been 
heard before: “Help the people help them- 
selves.” “Release the energy of private enter- 
prise.” “Take a systems approach.” But D&R 
is perhaps the only private U.S. company to 
apply all these concepts to a single program 
successfully. 

There are other private companies doing 
similar work—consultants like Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., “think tanks” like Rand Corp., 
and a slew of engineering contractors. But 
they usually tackle only one aspect of de- 
velopment, such as economic studies, agri- 
cultural programs, or dam building. 

DER is different—for two reasons. First, it 
looks at a region's needs through a wide- 
angle lens—the integrated across-the-board 
approach that made TVA one of the most 
successful of the New Deal's alphabet agen- 
cies. In Colombia, for instance, it set up a 
TVA-like agency to develop the Cauca River 
for farm irrigation, flood control, and hydro- 
electric power. In Iran, it is helping to cul- 
tivate desert land with a field staff that in- 
cludes engineers, geologists, economists, and 
agronomists. Similarly, D&R is quietly con- 
sidering the long-talked-about plan to irri- 
gate and reclaim desert areas of the Jordan 
River Valley. The Jordan idea, which Lilien- 
thal calls “functional diplomacy,” has the 
added benefit of providing fertile land to 
resettle Arab refugees. 

Second, D&R carries out its plans itself, 
acting as prime contractor for the whole 
job—from blueprint to concrete, from plan- 
ning to planting. Says Lilienthal: “I’m dis- 
mayed by the number of people who special- 
ize in making studies, yet would be scared 
to death of carrying them out.” 

Wide scope 

War-torn Vietnam, of course, will be un- 
like anything D&R has ever tried. Yet even 
there, the company will employ its regional, 
integrated thinking. It is focusing on the 
populous Mekong River delta, which is one of 
the great rice-producing areas of the world 
and supports half the Vietnamese living out- 
side Saigon. The planning stage, financed by 
a three-year, $3-million contract with the 
U.S. Agency for International Development, 
includes irrigation and such TVA-type proj- 
ects as flood control, improvement of agricul- 
tural techniques, and pest control. “Properly 
developed,” says Lilienthal, “the Mekong 
Delta could feed all of Southeast Asia.” 

In all, D&R has 14 projects in nine coun- 
tries, including two in the U.S. Of D&R’s staff 
of 114 (many of them TVA alumni), 37 are 
now abroad—in Iran, Colombia, Vietnam, 
Ivory Coast, Nicaragua, and Nigeria. The 
projects are usually performed under a cost- 
plus-free contract, with D&R fees totaling 
from $3-million to $5-million a year, enough 
to have made a profit every year for its stock- 
holders—Lilienthal, two other D&R officers, 
and Lazard Feres & Co., New York invest- 
ment bankers. 

Iran is the best example of how D&R oper- 
ates and what it can accomplish. Started 
about 10 years ago, the Khuzestan project 
there is by far D&R’s largest and still ac- 
counts for about 60% of D&R revenues. 


I. CULTIVATING A DESERT 


Khuzestan, an IIIinois-sized region in 
Iran's southwest corner, is vitally important 
to the country. It is rich in oil, potentially 
fertile, traversed by five rivers, and contains 
Iran’s main port on the Persian Gulf. Yet 
it has been largely a hot barren desert and 
most of its 2%4-million residents live in 
poverty that would make Appalachia look 
like the Garden of Eden. 

By the mid-1950s, Khuzestan’s past looked 
brighter than its future: Barley production 
per acre was less than in the days of Ham- 
murabi. The farming tools in use were less 
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advanced than those used centuries ago when 
Khuzestan was the “granary of the Persian 
Empire.” 

New hope 

Then, two things happened that were to 
alter Khuzestan's future. Iran became sole 
owner of its oil in 1954, and the Shah decided 
to allocate a sizable portion of the oil revenue 
to economic development—some $250-million 
so far in Khuzestan alone. 

About the same time, Lilienthal was be- 
coming increasingly dissatisfied with his work 
as chairman of a small company called Min- 
erals Separation North American Corp. 
Though he had made a good deal of money at 
it since leaving the AEC, he missed the satis- 
faction of public service work. 

In 1954, the government of Colombia in- 
vited him to be a consultant in developing the 
Cauca River Valley on the style of TVA. The 
next year D&R was established, with the Co- 
lombian project its first job. 

Accomplishments 

Meanwhile, the Shah of Iran heard about 
the work in Colombia, and in 1956 invited 
D&R to blueprint the development of Khuz- 
estan. Its plan: dam the water from the 
region’s five rivers to provide irrigation and 
hydroelectric power. The soil could then be 
fertilized and scientfically planted; the hy- 
droelectricity would attract industry. The 
Shah told D&R to go ahead, and since 1956 
D&R and Iran have: 

Built Pahlavi Dam, one of the world's 
largest, on the Dez River. Its waters irrigate 
50,000 acres of privately-owned land, and 
soon will reach 350,000 acres. Agricultural 
productivity has increased 2½ times. The 
dam produces 130,000 kw. of electricity of an 
ultimate capacity of 520,000 kw.—equal to 
the output of Bonneville Dam in the U.S.— 
and prevents local flood damage that other- 
wise would total $1-million a year. 

Set up a government-owned, 12,000-acre 
sugar cane plantation and refinery that pro- 
duces 40,000 tons of refined sugar annually. 
(Khuzestan means land of cane, but no cane 
had grown in Iran for 700 years.) D&R ex- 
pects the success to encourage private plant- 
ing of cane. 

Improved agricultural techniques and crop 
yield by introducing farm machinery pools, 
credit systems, and fertilizer, and teaching 
farmers the land-use techniques that permit 
them to own their farms under Iran’s land 
reform law. 


II. LOCAL HELP WANTED 


The physical part of the job was the easiest. 
Far more difficult was the task of enlisting 
the people in the program, training them, 
and giving them the confidence to operate 
on their own. And this, Lilienthal believes, 
is the sine qua non of any development pro- 


gram. 

“Development isn’t missionary work,” he 
says. “If it’s going to be done at all, the peo- 
ple themselves have to do it. This is not the- 
ory. We know it works.” He believes that 
much U.S. economic policy abroad has 
failed, even when intentions were sincere, 
because planners have failed to involve local 
people. Thus, every subcontract D&R lets 
contains a clause for training the people. 

To turn the Iranian project over to the 
Iranians, D&R formed the Khuzestan Water 
& Power Authority in 1960. Today, using 
D&R advice and technical services, KWPA's 
3,000 employees operate the dam, sell the 
power, and help market the crops and sugar. 
“They really run the project and are really 
moving it forward,” says John Burnett, 
D&R’s forceful executive vice-president. 
“That is our key accomplishment—almost be- 
yond hope in 1957.” 

Persuasion 

Encouraging local participation often 
takes a while. The first step, according to 
Burnett, is to find out what the country 
wants to do and if it’s really ready to do it. 
“What commitments is the government will- 
ing to make in money, people, and schedules? 
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Will the people respond to change? We try 
to answer these questions by assessing the 
people's ability, energy, willingness, and per- 
formance when given opportunity.” 

In Iran, D&R ran a pilot agricultural pro- 
gram with 2,000 farmers on the 50,000 acres 
of newly irrigated land. “We didn’t try to 
persuade them with talk or pamphlets,” says 
Burnett. “We gave them fertilizer, taught 
them crop techniques, water management, 
and showed them when to harvest. These 
demonstrations were carried out by Iranian 
farmers, not Americans. When they saw how 
much fertilizer improved their crops, they 
couldn't wait to buy the stuff.” 

Exceptions 

To be sure, D&R’s across-the-board plans 

emphasizing native roles are not always ap- 
plicable. For one thing, not every country 
has the natural resources of Khuzestan or 
Colombia’s Cauca Valley, or the financial re- 
sources to carry development through. More 
important, not every country is prepared for 
such progress. 
Says Burnett: “Some local money is 
needed and expected, but few sensible pro- 
grams falter because we can't get financing. 
The main thing is whether the country can 
organize itself and make an effort on its 
own behalf.” 

Not all can. For example, D&R made a 
study of a West African country for the 
Agency for International Development and 
then recommended that nothing be done. 
“They weren't ready for a large integrated 
program,” says Burnett. Similarly, another 
country declined a D&R program because it 
conflicted with local political and financial 
problems, 

Vietnam 

Though such local problems afflict Viet- 
nam, the people are expected to play a major 
role in the country's redevelopment. “The 
Vietnamese are intelligent, clever, and will- 
ing to work,” says Walton Seymour, D&R’s 
vice-president for industrial development, 
who heads the Vietnam project. This view is 
supported by American construction men 
who have been training the Vietnamese to 
run and maintain heavy construction equip- 
ment. They report that the Vietnamese learn 
faster and work better than the average 
American worker. Moreover, the Vietnamese 
have a flair for skillful handiwork compara- 
ble to that of the Chinese and Japanese. 

D&R, together with a private Vietnamese 
group headed by Vu Quoc Thuc, a law and 
economics professor at Saigon University, will 
devise programs to be carried out by the Viet- 
namese, their government, U.S. government 
agencies, and private companies. In addition 
to the Mekong Delta plans, D&R hopes to 
have simple farm-to-market roads built— 
the lack of which Lilienthal calls a “chief 
obstacle to agricultural development.” Other 
Pp may include reforming taxes, edu- 
cation, and land use. 


II. IMPORTANCE OF BEING PRIVATE 


A private company has certain advantages 
when operating in what is traditionally a 
public role. So politically touchy and painful 
are some of the decisions prerequisite for 
large-scale development that no government 
can advise another. In many countries, says 
and AID officer, official U.S. endorsement of 
a reform program is often its kiss of death. 
Because D&R is not an arm of the U.S. gov- 
ernment, it is often able to steer clear of the 
political problems that mine the waters of 
economic reform. 

Says D&R President John Oliver: “Coun- 
tries that hire D&R are not committing 
themselves to U.S. policy.” Adds Lilienthal: 
“If the government tackled some of the jobs 
we have, the host countries might suspect 
the U.S. was trying to shore up its political 
policy or the economic well-being of Ameri- 
can business interests.” 

Another advantage in being private is that 
D&R can seize lucrative business oppor- 
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tunities that its programs uncover or de- 
velop. For example, D&R could invest in a 
new plant, in industry, or in mineral-rich 
land. So far, it has rejected such opportu- 
nities because each seemed a conflict of in- 
terest to Lilienthal. Among the ideas turned 
down: diamond mining in the Ivory Coast 
and real estate speculation in Cali, Colombia. 
Lilienthal says the company is now confi- 
dent enough and has so established its 
credibility that it now would undertake good 
investments. 


Looking homeward 


D&R’s future will include many more pro- 
grams in the U.S. Says Lilienthal: “In terms 
of its aspiration and potential the U.S. is 
the most underdeveloped country in the 
world.” 

Lilienthal thinks that D&R's ideas—a re- 
gional approach, confidence in local people, 
and use of private capital—can be harnessed 
in this country. Two facts underlie his belief. 
One, contemporary problems such as black- 
outs, transportation needs, and air and water 
pollution don’t stop at state or local bound- 
aries. The physical facts of the problem— 
the course of a polluted river or direction 
of winds carrying factory smoke—call for 
a regional solution. 

At the same time, he says, there is a 
trend toward decentralization—the so-called 
“creative federalism” in which the federal 
government provides money for a program 
planned and executed by states, municipali- 
ties, neighborhoods, or combinations of 
these. Some examples: the compact among 
five Northeastern states to purge air pollu- 
tion, the model cities program, and the Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant Renewal & Rehabilitation 
Corp. (of which Lilienthal is a director), 
which hopes to attract industry and hous- 
ing to urban ghettos. Such local groups need 
the management and technical assistance 
that D&R can provide, says Lilienthral. 
D&R's role: establish a regional group (or 
help an existing one), prepare the master 
pion, and manage the project from start to 

nish. 


The problem of water—supply, cost, pol- 
lution, desalinization—is one of the domes- 
tic ills that he feels fit D&R's talents. The 
company recently established a department 
of water resources, which is now helping New 
Jersey manage and improve its water supply. 
Other domestic projects have included: an 
economic and market study (for the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers) of the proposed 5-million 
kw. hydroelectric project on Alaska’s Yukon 
River, and a 20-year projection (for a private 
company) of power needs and coal resources 
in the western U.S. 

D&R has had little experience in tackling 
such domestic problems as race relations, 
housing, or transportation. But even here 
Lilienthal believes D&R management think- 
ing could help. 

Prototype 


Indeed, social problems—whether in Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant, Iran, or Vietnam—are 
Lilienthal’s chief concern. His solutions com- 
bine the practical details he has learned 
since the 1930s with his vision of a new role 
for private business. He sees a new kind of 
corporation that is private in ownership, but 
motivated in its day-to-day business by 
public needs as well as private profit. 

Lilienthal wants D&R to be a prototype 
of the public-private corporation. When he 
speaks of other companies getting into D&R’s 
business, he speaks of them not as competi- 
tors, but almost as partners. No matter how 
successful D&R becomes, if it doesn’t spawn 
similar companies or spread some of its 
ideas to existing companies, then David 
Lilienthal will have realized only half his 
vision. 


NO SAD SONGS FOR LILIENTHAL 

When David Lilienthal left the AEC early 
in 1950, he was 50 years old—too young to 
retire (the thought is still anathema to him), 
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yet old enough to be anxious about whether 
he could earn a good living in private busi- 
ness. Obsessed with the problem, he fretted 
aloud about it in the months before leaving 
government service. At Christmas, 1949, his 
wife gave him a beggar's tin cup and one of 
his friends gave him a guitar to go with it. 

As it turned out, he needed neither. Be- 
tween 1952 and 1955, as chairman of Minerals 
Separation North American Corp. (now Min- 
erals & Chemicals Philipp Corp.) he made 
more than $1 million in stock options after 
setting the company on an acquisition course 
that led to growth and profits. 

Why did Lilienthal settle for the day-to- 
day chores of running a relatively insignif- 
icant mining company after the heady days 
of running the TVA and AEC? His financial 
concern was one reason. Also, says Lilienthal, 
“I wanted an entrepreneurial experience— 
something I missed in the government. I 
wanted the excitement of taking a tiny com- 
pany on its last legs and helping it to grow.” 


PERSPECTIVE 


In telling this story, Lilienthal’s usual 
stream of anecdotes, names, and ideas slows 
to a trickle—as if he were trying to put those 
years between government service and D&R 
into perspective. 

“You know,” he recalls, “people were sur- 
prised when I embraced private enterprise. 
But even at TVA we designed the river de- 
velopment, electric rates, and credit systems 
to provide a climate for private business. 
My books [the fourth volume of his Journals 
will be published this fall by Harper & Row] 
are full of reverence for the ability of private 
en rise.” 

Still, after the initial kicks of resuscitating 
Minerals Separation, Lilienthal “felt a sense 
of inadequacy.” He missed the gratification 
of public development projects. The solution 
came in 1954 when Colombia invited him to 
be a consultant in developing the Cauca 
River Valley along TVA lines. 


D&R 


The idea for D&R, which had occurred to 
Lilienthal years earlier, began to take shape 
in his mind, After returning from Colombia, 
he talked the idea over with André Meyer, a 
friend and senior partner at Lazard Freres 
& Co., New York investment bankers. Meyer 
not only liked the idea, but helped to raise 
the money. “Without Meyer I don’t know 
if I'd have had enough nerve to go to a 
banking house to get a joint venture going,” 
Lilienthal says. 

In any event, in 1955 Lilienthal, Gordon 
Clapp (another former TVA chairman), and 
Lazard Freres joined in establishing D&R. 
The company made a profit from the start 
thanks mainly to Lilienthal’s prestige, TVA’s 
reputation abroad, and the huge Iran con- 
tract coming so early in the company’s life. 

David Lilienthal now had the best of both 
worlds—a private company, public service 
work. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may institute 
a call for a quorum without the time 
being charged against the debate on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, in 
view of the situation which has devel- 
oped this morning, after the Senate had 
given unanimous consent to convene at 
10 o’clock and placed a time limitation 
on amendments, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate, when it completes 
its business this evening, stand in re- 
cess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NO AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMIT- 
TEES TO MEET TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, objection 
will be raised to any committees meeting 
tomorrow from 10 o’clock a.m. on. 


RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 10 o’clock and 56 min- 
utes a.m.), the Senate took a recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 11:48 a.m., 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Hortan in the chair). 

Mr. McCARTHY obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield without losing his 
right to the floor? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for the 
quorum call be charged to neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following bills, and they were signed by 
the Vice President: 


H. R. 1619. An act for the relief of Rene 
Hugo Heinmann; 

H.R. 2036. An act for the relief of Carlos 
Rogelio Flores-Vasquez; 

H.R. 2668. An act for the relief of Sevasti 
Diakides; 

H. R. 3195. An act for the relief of Eli 
Eleonora Bianchi; 

H.R. 3881. An act for the relief of Christina 
Ha tzisa vvas, and 

H.R. 7516. An act for the relief of Song Sin 
Taik and Song Kyung Ho. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1872) to amend further the 
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Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum and ask 
unanimous consent that the time not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a modification of my amend- 
ment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mod- 
ification will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the modification. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the modification be dispensed with 
and that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The modification of the amendment of 
the Senator from New York, ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, reads as fol- 
lows: 

On page 41, immediately after line 10, in- 
sert the following: 

„(a) Section 221 (b) (2), which relates to 
general authority for extended risk invest- 
ment guaranties, is amended by striking out 
‘1969’ and substituting ‘1970’. On page 41, line 
15, and on page 42, lines 7 and 10, restore 
subsection designations ‘(a)’, ‘(b)’, and ‘(c)’ 
of section 104 of the bill to ‘(b)’, ‘(c)’ and 
‘(d)’, respectively.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of my proposal is to extend the time 
within which extended risk guarantees 
may be contracted for by the AID by 
1 year over and above the time fixed by 
the committee. 

Under the committee proposal, the ex- 
tended risk authority would expire on 
June 30, 1969. My proposal would pro- 
vide that the extended risk authority 
expire on June 30, 1970. 

Mr. President, the only reason for 
introducing the modification to my 
amendment is that yesterday the Senate 
sustained a change in the measure as 
reported by the committee, retaining the 
provision of the present law with respect 
to the 75 percent guarantee. That neces- 
sitated a change in the text of the 
amendment. In addition, the amendment 
as originally offered called for a 2-year 
extension of this authority. 

I have now cut it down to 1 year, in 
an effort to meet the views of the com- 
mittee, which I understand—at least, I 
understand this from its interim floor 
manager—would look with favor upon 
the 1-year extension, in view of the fact 
that the Senate had expressed its will 
on the nature of this program yesterday. 

Mr. President, I shall not endeavor fo 
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make an extended argument with respect 
to this matter, as it seems almost self- 
explanatory from the disposition shown 
by the Senate yesterday. The fact is that 
the Senate yesterday decided that it 
wished to retain the interest of banks 
and pension funds in the extended risk 
guarantee program as a means for facil- 
itating overseas private investment in 
developing countries. Having decided 
that, we must now determine what are 
the time elements within which projects 
which involve these guarantees may be 
planned. The authoritative statement 
we have from all the banking and insur- 
ance institutions and pension funds 
which are involved is that the time ele- 
ment is of such a character that the ex- 
tension given by the committee—which 
in the committee was consistent with its 
feeling against the use of the extended 
risk guarantee—is inadequate. To make 
possible the best use of this program at 
least another year is required—to wit, 
the June 30, 1970, date—to enable proj- 
ects of this character to be planned ac- 
cording to the leadtime which is re- 
quired in planning such investment op- 
portunities in the developing countries. 

It seems to me that this follows imme- 
diately the end sweep from the view ex- 
pressed by the Senate yesterday, and 
that is why I called it up as the amend- 
ment next in line to the one which the 
Senate had decided yesterday. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, it is 
the view of the committee that not many 
prospective investors who would use this 
authority would come to believe that be- 
cause the authority is not extended the 
full 2 years asked by the administration, 
the program was likely to be discon- 
tinued. 

The judgment of the committee in 
limiting the extension of the program to 
1 year followed from the action of the 
committee in generally setting a 1-year 
limitation upon the extension of all pro- 
grams. That left what we thought was 
an adequate amount to take care of the 
next year of operation plus a sufficient 
reserve to carry beyond that, even 
though the authority did not extend be- 
yond 1969. 

However, speaking for the chairman 

of the committee, I am prepared to say 
that we are not particularly concerned 
if the additional 1-year extension to 1970 
is imposed, as it is in the pending amend- 
ment, that the committee is prepared to 
accept it. We feel that it is not really 
necessary, that the important thing is 
the amount of money which is author- 
ized. 
Especially since we will have an op- 
portunity to look at the entire foreign 
aid bill again next year, I see no partic- 
ular reason for objecting to the adoption 
of the pending amendment, and there- 
fore I recommend that it be adopted. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee is far from unanimous in agree- 
ing to an exception of the extension. I 
have spoken with various members of 
the committee. I have spoken with 
enough members of the committee to 
know that there is strong feeling within 
our committee that no exception should 
be made for any extension. I cannot say 
whether it is a majority or a minority, 
but when the Senators come to the 
Chamber, we will find out. 
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We brought to the floor of the Senate 
a 1-year bill, and that is how it should 
stay. We will be in session in 1968 to re- 
view the entire situation. 

I wish to make this comment as to why 
I believe it should remain a 1-year bill. 
We should say to all the countries of 
the world that the status quo must be 
maintained, for we are in a dire crisis in 
the United States, and we must move 
very slowly. We should oppose any ex- 
pansion of any program in foreign aid 
for the next year and take a look at the 
situation in 1968, having in mind what 
our predicament will be then. 

Furthermore, this proposal for an ex- 
tension—the Senator knows that I speak 
in deep friendship and respect—would 
automatically lead to another proposal 
to raise the ceiling with regard to guar- 
antees. What we really would be doing 
would be to encourage, in a time of great 
economic crisis, the escape of money 
from the United States for investment 
abroad, when there is a great need for 
the investment of every dollar that is 
available in our own country to meet our 
own domestic needs. We should maintain 
the status quo. 

I point out that the ceiling provided 
in the committee bill is $215 million. 
That is sufficient, because under that 
ceiling they have only involved $60 mil- 
lion in the past year, which gives them a 
substantial amount for guarantees even 
within the $215 million ceiling of the 
committee. Their testimony before us is 
that they are planning for only $120 mil- 
lion in the next year, which leaves them 
some $15 million, under the ceiling of 
$215 million. 

Mr. President, let us face it. We have 
to decide whether or not we are going to 
put the economy of the United States 
first or the economy of underdeveloped 
areas of the world first. We have to de- 
cide whether or not this is a reasonable, 
rational allowance that we are providing 
in the various segments of the bill. The 
$215 million of guarantee is plenty for 
the next year, and we should hold it to 
1 year. We should not extend it to 1969 
or to 1970 or to 1971. We should say 
that we will come back in 1968 and take 
a look at the situation in light of what 
our plight is then. 

We should remember that the proposal 
before us is for a commitment of an ex- 
tension of time that will take us beyond 
next year, into 1969, and we do not know 
what the plight of this country will be 
in 1969. We should not get our country in 
a position where we may find ourselves, 
as a matter of national necessity, reneg- 
ing on the basis of commitments made 
beyond 1968. That is what the committee 
decided. We had long discussions in com- 
mittee on this very matter. We had the 
AID people before us in the committee. 
Let the record speak for itself: AID ad- 
mits that their plan for next year is only 
for a guarantee of $120 million, which, 
when added to the $60 million to which 
they have already committed themselves 
in the past year, amounts to $180 mil- 
lion—and the ceiling is $215 million. 

My argument is that there is no show- 
ing of the necd. Oh, the argument will 
come out later in the debate that some 
leadtime is needed. Well, in a time of 
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crisis, talk about leadtime is irrelevant 
and immaterial. We have to take a look at 
the plight of the Republic; and if we take 
a look at the plight of the Republic, this 
is no time for us to make any commit- 
ments beyond the next fiscal year. 

We owe it to the American taxpayers 
to follow the course of caution that I am 
advocating this morning, and we also 
owe it to the American taxpayers not to 
commit ourselves to a guarantee of for- 
eign investments abroad when there is 
such a crying need for investments in our 
own economy to take care of crisis prob- 
lems in the United States. 

When sufficient Senators are in the 
Chamber, I shall ask for a rolicall vote 
on the pending amendment. Also, I will 
confer with other members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I speak most 
respectfully of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, but as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, I do not go 
along with my chairman, if he has made 
a suggestion to the Senator from New 
York that he be willing to extend the 
time for an additional year. I believe that 
would be a mistake, and I want a rollcall 
vote, so that every Member of the Senate 
can stand up and be counted and make 
his record as to whether or not he wants 
to tell the American taxpayers that we 
are willing to pledge ourselves and com- 
mit ourselves to a guarantee of foreign 
investments, on the part of American 
financiers, beyond 1968 and beyond $215 
million. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RIBI- 
corr in the chair). The Senator from 
New York is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in the first 
place, neither the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations nor any 
member of that committee has made any 
commitment whatever to me, and I did 
not make any such representation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I did not say that the 
Senator did. I understood the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCarruy] said 
he understood that would be satisfactory 
to the chairman, and I rose to protest 
it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I do not 
think that there is any necessity for get- 
ting into a hassle about whether Senators 
made commitments. No commitment is 
claimed by me or by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], who is my prin- 
cipal partner in this matter. We are pre- 
pared to fight the matter on the merits. 
There is no need to trouble people about 
commitments. 

Mr. President, I respectfully challenge 
the attitude with regard to this matter 
in two respects. First, I challenge the 
claim that it represents a drain on the 
American taxpayers. On the contrary, 
this is proposed and we want to do it be- 
cause it is the way in which foreign aid 
can be operated without being a drain 
on the American taxpayer. As I under- 
stood the decision of the Senate on yes- 
terday it was along that line of thinking. 

Second, it seems to me that the Senate 
has decided the question of principle. 
The Senator from Oregon has a perfect 
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right to hearken back to what the com- 
mittee felt was the proper principle, but 
the Senate rejected the committee yes- 
terday by a decisive vote on what was 
considered to be a fundamental proposi- 
tion involved here, which was whether or 
not to continue the extended risk guar- 
antee program. The Senate has spoken 
on that matter. 

All we are trying to do is carry out the 
disposition of the Senate in a practical 
manner. What is the use of allowing ex- 
tended risk guarantees to be used by 
keeping the 75-percent provision if it is 
to be lopped off within a short time so 
that people cannot count on it? 

Certainly, all of the amendments go to- 
gether. All that my colleagues have been 
seeking to do is to stay with the position 
of the committee, but having lost bastion 
No. 1 they are trying to retain it with 
bastion No. 2 and bastion No. 3. I believe 
that is contrary to the disposition of the 
Senate. Having won yesterday, it is our 
duty to carry out the will of the Senate 
and to follow this out so that it can be 
implemented. 

Mr. President, I represent to the Sen- 
ate—and it is not only my representation 
but also the representation of the ad- 
ministrator in charge—that if we want to 
make this guarantee useful and mean- 
ingful, sufficient time has to be provided 
so that people can figure out these highly 
complex arrangements and deals by 
which it is possible to provide financing 
in a developing country. 

Finally, as to the lack of domestic 
credit, I challenge anyone to produce 
evidence that there is a lack of domestic 
credit for propositions which are bank- 
able. That is all we are talking about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is no 
lack in terms of domestic credit. On the 
contrary, it is a matter of concern that 
there is too much domestic credit and it 
may cause inflation and a requirement 
for the tax surcharge. 

Mr. President, in this proposal I do not 
see that we are doing anything more 
than carrying out the will of the Senate 
and showing the American taxpayers how 
to take some of this foreign aid off of 
their backs. This is the only original idea 
that has come along in 20 years that 
would show a way to do that. I am de- 
lighted that the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. DIRKSEN] feels the same way. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ore- 
gon put this in a frame of reference of 
guarantee for American financiers. It is 
nothing of the kind. These financiers 
they speak of are corporate entities. It 
could be a bank, it could be Standard 
Oil of Indiana, Texaco, or United States 
Steel, but in every case those who ad- 
minister the affairs of the corporation 
are not using their own money; they are 
using the money of shareholders. Ob- 
viously, they do not want to commit the 
money of a shareholder that has been 
developed through frugality and thrift 
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unless there is a chance of recapturing 
that investment, making it possible for 
them to retrieve their earnings in the 
case the loan of the lender is subject to 
difficulty, to bring those earnings back 
home. 

Mr. President, that is what is involved 
here. If I were a stockholder in a com- 
pany I would want the president of the 
corporation to take a long look and 
ascertain whether my money was ade- 
quately protected and coming back. It 
is not the financiers involved here; it is 
American shareholders, for the most 
part. 

We tried for years to have this burden 
transferred from the shoulders of Gov- 
ernment to the shoulders of private en- 
terprise. They show an unwillingness to 
do it. Here was a program which was 
slow to start, with probably $14 million 
committed in the first 4 years. Now, there 
is a chance and they should have an ade- 
quate time period and the necessary 
ceiling under which to work. That is why 
this amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. I shall reply to the Sen- 
ator from New York and the Senator 
from Illinois. 

First, the adoption of the 75 percent 
instead of 50 percent by the Senate yes- 
terday in no way involves any commit- 
ment on the part of the Senate either to 
extend the time for the guarantee loans 
or the amount for the ceiling. Those 
are two entirely different issues. The ar- 
gument is not well taken that because we 
extended the percentage of the guarantee 
we are committed to adopting the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York. 

We are doing exactly what the Senator 
from Oregon said. We are urging or en- 
couraging foreign investments by Amer- 
ican investors in foreign lands with a 
guarantee from the American taxpayers. 
That is where the guarantee comes from. 
It is the American taxpayers who will 
have to foot the bill if the investment 
goes bad. 

In my judgment, we have a clear duty 
to protect the American taxpayer at this 
time for a commitment beyond 1 year. 
Furthermore, I repeat, with respect to 
the ceiling, we have a ceiling of $215 mil- 
lion, and have used only $60 million of it. 
We have the testimony of the AID people 
that they plan $120 million next year, 
which means $35 million, so to speak, and 
they will be before us in 1968 for further 
consideration for whatever changes the 
then existing conditions may warrant. 

There is not a Senator in this Cham- 
ber who can tell the Senate or the coun- 
try what the fiscal conditions of the Re- 
public will be when we meet in 1968. This 
is not the time, in my judgment, for our 
making any commitments beyond the 
next year in a situation such as that. 
Here is the place to put on the brakes to 
make it clear to the American taxpayer 
that we are going to seek to protect our 
policy and we are going to go along with 
a policy for 1 year only. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Illi- 
nois, when he speaks about investors, 
let us talk about the guarantee of in- 
vestors to go into our ghettos and build 
the housing needed to meet the domestic 
problems of this country. Let us put on 
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a guarantee, if that is what is sought 
to be done, for needed investment in our 
country where investors are reluctant to 
invest their money. 

The Senator from New York chal- 
lenges anyone to show any need for 
credit. We do not have to make hardly 
an argument to point out that investors 
are scary about investing in the ghettos 
and slums of America or in the problems 
dealing with alleviating the conditions 
of the poverty stricken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 1 more minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. MORSE. What I am saying is that 
we should go slow. I am not for scuttling 
the program. I am for continuing it un- 
der the ceiling and the time limitation 
which the committee has already set up. 

However, that has nothing to do with 
the Javits amendment of yesterday, 
where we raised the percentage of the 
guarantee from 50 percent to 75 percent. 
He cannot connect the two, no matter 
how much he argues. They are separate 
and distinct issues. 

We have got to decide today whether 
we are going to extend the time period 
beyond a year, or whether we are going 
to extend the amount within the guaran- 
tee above $215 million. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am getting some- 
what mystified about the concept of the 
free enterprise system. 

When I was in business, one of the 
basic ideas of capitalism was risk capi- 
tal. We did not demand guarantees as a 
prerequisite to contracts or corporate 
decision. 

Not too long ago, I was in Africa where 
there was a heavy investment on the 
part of an American corporation. I ques- 
tioned whether the whole investment was 
a sound business enterprise. 

Finally the American representative 
said, “Well, there is a lot in what you 
say, but after all, it does not make too 
much difference because we have a Gov- 
ernment tee.” 

Mr. President, that investment was not 
for peanuts. The guarantee was for many 
millions of dollars. To the best of my 
knowledge, it was not a successful de- 
velopment at all. Therefore it stuck the 
American taxpayer once again. 

If a corporation is willing to risk its 
capital in this country in competitive 
business—and individuals and 
companies fail in the United States—but 
that is our system—why it is, in order 
to invest abroad, we have to give these 
guarantees; especially when we make 
these guarantees abroad, often we are, 
in effect, exporting jobs from the United 
States and thereby increasing unemploy- 
ment. 

It is all very well to take oil out of 
a country where it costs, say 20 cents 
a barrel to produce, and sell it for $2 
a barrel over here. That is better for the 
stockholders than to produce it for $1.80 
and sell it at the same price; but how 
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about the workers in this country, who 
are down to 8 days a month operations? 
That is not so good for those poor people. 

This business of development abroad— 
there is much merit in them, I do not 
want to try to mislead my colleagues. 
But I do not see why we have to have 
these guarantees as a prerequisite to any 
risk, because if the companies in ques- 
tion are successful, their profits will be 
far greater than in the United States, 
primarily because of the lower standards 
of living of the people in foreign coun- 
tries and the consequent lower labor rate. 

In addition, I want to line up with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], an 
expert in this field, as is the present 
occupant of the chair at this time, the 
able Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
RisicorF], about all the heavy expendi- 
tures now needed for our cities where we 
have so many pressing problems to solve. 

Let us get these same people to invest 
in alleviating the terrible conditions of 
poverty that have recently caused so 
much trouble in our own country. Let us 
guarantee those investments rather than 
ones in foreign countries. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
yielding. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if I can 
have the attention of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] for 30 seconds, 
whatever time he wants to take now, he is 
certainly welcome to take. I would like to 
suggest to the Senator that we must get 
Senators in the Chamber to vote. I have 
already said all I intend to say, except a 
1-minute summary when enough Sena- 
tors have come into the Chamber. I 
should therefore like to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, with the understand- 
ing that the time taken will not be 
charged to either side. 

Will that be agreeable to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is fine. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, with the under- 
standing that the time for the quorum 
not be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
such time to the Senator from Missouri 
as he may need for an insertion in the 
RECORD. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1872) to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty 
minutes remain. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is in- 
teresting to me that my beloved friend 
and colleague from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
asks us to separate this amendment in 
our minds from what the Senate did 
yesterday—to wit, the amendment to ex- 
tend the guarantee authority on the ex- 
tended risk guarantee till 1970. Yet he 
insists on arguing the case on the theory 
that this is an amendment to increase 
the ceiling. We will get around to the 
amendment to increase the ceiling, in 
due course, and the Senate will be able 
to work its will on that precisely, as it 
will be able to work its will on this. 

No Senator is being confused in any 
way, shape, or form. We are all too 
sophisticated for that. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the committee set out to end, 
in effect, the extended risk guarantee 
program. It decided to end it by curtail- 
ing materially its use through elimina- 
tion of the 75-percent provision and by 
cutting it down to what meant its elimi- 
nation and by limiting the time in which 
it was available to only 1 year—that 
is, the ensuing fiscal year—and by not 
allowing any further ceiling. 

The Senate thought differently about 
the matter in respect to the fundamental 
proposition of the percentage of the 
guarantee. All I am arguing is that to be 
consistent with a policy determination, 
which yesterday’s vote represented. It 
is my duty to present to the Senate the 
other things which must be done in or- 
der to implement the point of view of the 
Senate and even to present them on a 
minimal possible basis. 

I had originally submitted an amend- 
ment for a 2-year extension. I wish to 
point out that the program has been 
consistently carried on a 2-year exten- 
sion basis. Consistently it has been ex- 
tended for 2 years in the regular author- 
ization to assure prospective investors 
that the program will be available when 
the countries are ready to go forward 
with the programs. I cut it down to 1 
year beyond the program’s current ex- 
piration date, because in this foreign aid 
bill we wish to exercise time control. 

When we come to the next amend- 
ment—and I emphasize it is the next 
amendment—which deals with the ceil- 
ing, I will attempt to accommodate the 
views which are expressed here about 
keeping a tight hold on the program by 
limiting the amount of the increase to 
what is absolutely indispensable to keep 
the program going forward. 

The Senator from Oregon and other 
Senators may throw aside lightly the 
question of leadtime, but anybody who 
has been in business, or anyone who has 
been a lawyer representing business, or 
anyone who has tried to negotiate a 
large-scale deal for financing in a de- 
veloping country will testify to the fact 
that leadtime is counted in months and 
years, and not in days and weeks. There- 
fore, if we wish to extend this program 
for the purpose for which we have de- 
signed it, and as the Senate has indi- 
cated it wants, we must allow for the 
time in which it can be done. 
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The only purpose of this amendment— 
I shall argue about the amounts later— 
is to provide for time heretofore pro- 
vided. This is not new. The Senate has 
previously provided a 2-year leadtime. 
Nevertheless, the committee proposes to 
cut it to 1 year. All I am trying to do is 
restore, as the Senate has evidenced that 
it thinks this program should be con- 
tinued, the time we have traditionally 
heretofore provided. 

We have the position of the depart- 
ment concerned which states that this 
amount of leadtime is indispensable for 
the carrying on of the program in any 
intelligent way. 

Finally, a great deal is made about 
what is being done for the slums in our 
country. It is a rather wry commentary 
that, as to an amendment I have pro- 
posed—and I do not think there is any 
more ardent advocate than I am as to 
what needs to be done in the slums of this 
country—it is argued that it involves 
some discrimination against the slums 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, let us grow up. We are 
spending $2 billion a month for the war 
in Vietnam. We are spending $5 billion 
a year or more for space. We are spend- 
ing a similar amount for public works. 

We have already guaranteed—I got 
the figures only yesterday—over $80 bil- 
lion for mortgages for buildings in the 
United States. We have the demonstra- 
tion cities and other programs which 
Congress so far has refused to go along 
with. There is much work for all of us 
to do before we come to the point of say- 
ing that, because we are extending the 
time limit for extended risk guarantees 
by 1 year, we are going to vitiate help 
for the slums of the United States. 

I can hardly see how an argument can 
be made to support that contention, con- 
sidering the number of things we have 
to do before we get to that point. 

For that matter, if that is the way 
we feel, why not deny the whole foreign 
aid program? Forget the entire $3.1 bil- 
lion involved. Let us devote it to the 
slums. I know the Senator from Oregon 
would like that 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may I say 
good naturedly that I would welcome the 
Senator’s vote. 

Mr. JAVITS. I know the Senator 
would like that, but that is not the way 
the Senate believes, and the Senator 
from New York is appealing for the vote 
of the majority of the Senate. 

So I say in order to carry out the 
scheme of the foreign aid bill, to bring 
about the maximum participation of pri- 
vate enterprise, thereby relieving the 
public purse, I urge the Senate to follow 
out that scheme by voting for the 
amendment. 

Finally, I should like to deal with the 
argument about business risks. There is 
plenty of willingness to take business 
risks in this country. There is plenty 
of unwillingness to take business 
risks in the developing countries. To 
compare the two is like comparing 
peaches to eggs. Everyone knows the de- 
veloping countries have deep problems 
and risks which are not present in this 
country, problems involving expropria- 
tion, insurrection, war, unconvertibility, 
conditions which make impossible the 
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success of any business, no matter how 
run, restrictions on who may or who may 
not be employed, all kinds of taxes and 
other disabling restrictions within the 
countries, due to primitive economies, 
chauvinistic nationalism, and dozens of 
other reasons. Our effort is to endeavor 
to encourage private business to go into 
the developing areas and make these 
investments because it is conducive to 
the American will. It is not merely a 
question of shouldering the risks of such 
investments, but not to do so would be 
inimical to the interests of our country. 

Finally, let me say that about $300 
million worth of investments have been 
made by the use of the extended risk 
guarantee, and in the process we have 
made money. We have not lost money. 
It has not been a burden on the Treasury. 
We have made about $43 million in the 
process. 

If we cannot see our own self-interest 
enough to make this program feasible, 
then we are indeed blind and imprac- 
tical. I do not think we are. I think the 
Senate’s vote yesterday showed that we 
are not. 

It is for those reasons that I hope very 
much the Senate will approve the amend- 
ment, as completely consistent with the 
Senate’s view—not a majority of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, I hasten 
to add. The chairman of the committee 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT] said the vote in com- 
mittee was 7 to 6. I do not know what 
the vote was on this proposal, or even 
if it was put to a vote. But I point out 
that the Foreign Relations Committee is 
by no means a monolith on this view, 
and the Senate takes a different view; 
and because it takes a different view, I 
considered it my duty, with the support 
of the minority leader, to put forth a 
proposal of minimal support for imple- 
menting the will of the Senate as it 
already has decided it wishes to do with 
respect to the guarantee program. This 
is essentially a vital part of that par- 
ticular project. 

Now that no other Senators desire to 
speak upon the amendment—and appar- 
ently there are none—I should like to 
suggest to the Senator from Oregon that 
we again have a quorum call to advise 
Senators that we are ready to vote, un- 
less some Senator wishes to speak—and 
there is time. But if no Senator wishes 
to speak, we can yield back our time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
shall say just a few words. I think there 
has been some misunderstanding about 
my position on these amendments. Ear- 
lier, before we voted, I discussed the ex- 
tended risk matter with the Senator from 
New York and said that if the proposal 
to extend the program 1 year was all he 
intended to offer, and if he did not intend 
to raise the ceilings, I would consider 
that, because the l-year extension did 
not seem to me to be nearly so significant 
in its possible impact as some of his other 
amendments. Nu one can tell what con- 
ditions will be a few years hence, or even 
1 year, or 6 months hence. We may be 
in a much wider and more costly war. 
Under these circumstances, I did not 
want us committed to a higher ceiling 
than we now have. 

I did not even vote to restore the 75- 
percent ceiling, although I voted for it 
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in committee. I thought it was my place 
to support the position of the committee. 

I believe that committee members feel 
that we are in difficult circumstances and 
should curtail further commitments. It 
was the philosophy of the committee, in 
dealing with the bill, to hold the aid pro- 
grams as nearly as possible in most cases 
to the amount appropriated last year, ex- 
cept for the military aid and sales pro- 
gram. 

So I shall not accept or vote for this 
proposal. I understand the Senator in- 
tends to offer an amendment to raise the 
ceiling. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope it has been re- 
ported to the Senator that I did not even 
mention his talk with me, for I consid- 
ered it entirely personal. I do not impute 
to the Senator from Arkansas or any 
other Senator any arrangement what- 
ever. I could offer an amendment and 
then argue on it on a completely original 
basis. 

In fairness to the Senator, I might tell 
him that I think, on the ceiling, although 
that is not involved in the amendment, 
I had hoped, on the basis of the minimal 
implication of yesterday’s vote, to offer 
an amendment to raise the ceiling by a 
minimal amount, to enable the program 
to continue to operate for 1 year. I in- 
tend to offer such an amendment, 

I had hoped to come to an agreement 
with the committee, not because the 
committee felt that way, but because it 
was my honest concept that what was 
decided yesterday, which was the funda- 
mental principle, which we argued yes- 
terday and which the committee lost and 
I won. I have lost many amendments, so 
I think I am entitled to win one occa- 
sionally. 

But I did not, and that is the point I 
wish to make to the Senator. Rather, two 
points. First, I did not in any way invoke 
any conversation whatever with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, who is my friend 
and with whom I would never deal on 
that basis unless we had actually come 
to an agreement, and I did not. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, some of my 
colleagues heard it. This is not a serious 
matter. We all know, on some amend- 
ments which are not of vital importance, 
efforts are made to shorten the debate. 
There is nothing wrong about discussing 
this matter. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Missouri has already discussed the broad 
implications of this program. I only wish 
to say that when we initiated the guar- 
anty program, it was in a period when 
this country was in a very different situa- 
tion from that which exists today. It was 
at a time, lest we have forgotten, when 
there existed what was called the “dollar 
gap.” An effort was made—which I sup- 
ported—to try to channel funds into 
Western Europe and other countries to 
expand trade with them. We had then a 
valid basis for this type of activity. 

But conditions have changed. The 
country is in the worst position, inter- 
nationally, that it has been since World 
War II. We are engaged in a terribly 
costly war, costly not only in lives, but 
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involving a tremendous financial cost. 
We face the largest peacetime deficit in 
our history—nearly twice as large as any 
other since World War II. We are asked 
to vote a tax increase. All of these things 
we know all too well. Conditions have 
changed. 

I do not believe we should continue, 
as usual, a program which was initiated 
and justified under entirely different con- 
ditions than those which exist today. 
This is not inconsistency, as I see it. 
Times have changed, and we should 
adapt to the change. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator from Arkansas. 
Only this morning, I talked to the man 
considered the leading financial analyst 
in my State. He pointed out that, as of 
the end of this year, there will be in 
force in this country more than $1 tril- 
lion in life insurance; also that today, 
in business and in labor unions as well, 
retirement plans and pension plans are 
featured as they are with Government 
employees. He noted that social security 
also was vitally important to many mil- 
lions of Americans. 

This analyst then dwelt on the point 
made by the Senator from Arkansas, the 
heavy cost of this war, and said that, in 
his opinion, major inflation in this 
country was inevitable and could come 
soon. 

Mr. President, we know that there are 
many problems we have to solve here, 
as well as in Vietnam and many other 
places. We know about the great prob- 
lems of our cities. 

I am becoming convinced there are 
some in this body who just do not have 
a true concept of fiscal and monetary 
responsibility, essential if we are to 
maintain the integrity of our dollar. 
These people who apparently desire to 
give much to everybody might as well 
face up to the fact that fairly soon the 
chickens are going to come home to roost. 
When that happens those who will suffer 
the most are the Americans who are on 
fixed retirement life insurance and pen- 
sion incomes, perhaps especially those 
who depend on social security. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And there are a lot 
of them. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There are tens of 
millions, and they are the ones who are 
watching. We had better realize that the 
reason the world has prospered in the 
past 20 some years has been through the 
printing of paper gold by the United 
States. Today we are forced to borrow 
money heavily from abroad, through the 
loss of our gold, in order to continue with 
this foreign aid program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri. He is entirely correct. I 
think we simply have to reevaluate these 
policies that were originated under dif- 
ferent circumstances than those facing 
us today. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
others, have written letters to me about 
this program. I do not think they are 
taking into consideration the overall 
problems which confront the country, 
such as those described in the President’s 
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own tax message. The President stated 
in that message some very strong reasons 
this program should not be enlarged. 

I grant that this proposal is not a 
major enlargement of our undertakings 
abroad; it is a small one. But. the line 
must be drawn somewhere. The commit- 
tee voted against this extension. I sup- 
port the position of the committee, and I 
hope that the amendment will be re- 
jected. 

Is the Senator from New York ready to 
yield back the remainder of his time? 

Mr. JAVITS. No; I would like another 
minute or two. 

I shall yield back my time in a minute, 
but I wish to answer just two points 
which have been made. 

First, Mr. President, is the point that 
this program was initiated at a time 
when our circumstances were very dif- 
ferent than they are now, and that there- 
fore the program is no longer apposite 
today. 

The answer to that, Mr. President, is 
that we have just begun effectively to 
utilize this program, based on the rec- 
ommendations of the Watson commit- 
tee. That is what brought this whole ex- 
tended risk program to life; and that 
was absent up to 1966. Mr. President, we 
need it now more than ever; and that is 
why we gave it new life, because the cir- 
cumstances are such that we are trying to 
fight in every direction, in housing, in 
poverty, in foreign aid. It is a way in 
which the private enterprise system can 
be brought in to take off the back of Gov- 
ernment some of the job that Govern- 
ment has been doing. Therefore, Mr. 
President, it seems to me that argument 
completely defeats itself. This is the time 
that we have brought this program to 
life precisely because it is the time it can 
help us the most. 

The other aspect of the matter, Mr. 
President, deals with the alleged adverse 
effect on the U.S. balance of payments. 
I dealt with that yesterday, but I should 
like to read at this point a very short 
memorandum from the AID, which clear- 
ly lays that argument to rest. 

The memorandum reads as follows: 
EXTENDED RISK GUARANTIES (NONHOUSING) — 
U.S. BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS IMPACT 

There is no adverse short term impact on 
US. balance of payments as a result of the 
Extended Risk Guaranty (Non-Housing) 
program. The program's policy requires that 
the project in which the guaranteed invest- 
ment made must involve procurement of 
United States goods and services in an 
amount substantially equal to the amount of 
the guaranteed loan. As an example, where 
ALD. provides an Extended Risk Guaranty 
to cover 75% of a $1.0 million loan, the 
project borrower must spend $1.0 million in 
the United States for goods and services. 

The long term impact on U.S. balance of 
payments is of course favorable. Loan in- 
terest and principal is repayable to the U.S. 
guaranteed lender, and the project made 
possible by the guaranteed loan is expected to 
generate dividend income for U.S. equity in- 
vestors in the project. 


Let me state affirmatively that U.S. 
investments abroad today, Mr. President, 
produce $5 billion plus in returns of 
dividends and interest income. 

It is one of the biggest means of re- 
dressing our imbalance in international 
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payments caused by our international 
obligations. 

Finally, on the matter of exporting 
jobs, which subject was very losely tossed 
around here, the fact is that overseas 
private investment of this kind brings 
jobs to the United States. 

We have just pointed out that the pro- 
curement is tied in 100 percent. Every- 
thing must be spent here, and that ap- 
plies to whatever is guaranteed in the 
investment abroad. 

It is well known—and again I appeal to 
normal business judgment and experi- 
ence—that the greatest way of feeding 
American exports is by American invest- 
ment abroad because inevitably Ameri- 
can parts, technology, and materials are 
used in the process of foreign manufac- 
ture—not exclusively, of course, but cer- 
tainly more than would be true if the 
investment was not made in a developing 
country where, without the guarantee, it 
would not be made. 

Mr. President, I sum up by saying that 
we are doing nothing but adding to a field 
that is tremendously useful to us as a 
nation. There is no budgetary impact. 
On the contrary, there is a budgetary ad- 
vantage, because we make money on 
these guarantees and we begin to lift off 
the backs of the taxpayers the obligation 
which is assumed by private enterprise. 
That is what we want to do or, at least, 
I think that is what a majority of the 
Senate wants to do. 

As another step toward what the Sen- 
ator did yesterday, I ask that the Senate 
agree to the amendment as modified. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I am 
always interested in presentations made 
by those who when they want more dol- 
lars to go abroad to other countries from 
the United States, to promote their par- 
ticular program, assert that the program 
in question imposes no burden on our 
balance of payments. 

We have been hearing this now for 
many years. But when we add all these 
component pluses together, we obtain a 
tremendous overall minus in our balance- 
of-payments position. 

The Senate should realize, as the dis- 
tinguished committee chairman has 
pointed out, that whereas when the pro- 
gram started, Marshall plan, Truman 
doctrine, we had $25 billion in gold and, 
owed abroad $7 billion, now we have but 
$13 billion in gold and owe $30 billion- 
plus abroad. I have heard some very ex- 
tensive rationalizations on that point. 
However, I would ask some Member of 
the Senate to explain to me, when the 
largest producer of shoes in the United 
States, located in my State, is doing its 
best to make shoes with a low-hourly 
labor cost for the United States, how can 
he expect to compete with foreign coun- 
tries like Japan where shoes are made on 
the basis of a labor rate of around 30 
cents? 

There should be industrial develop- 
ment in other countries. But if a St. Louis 
manufacturer wants to risk his money in 
a line of merchandise, he cannot go to 
his Government and get a guarantee. If 
he is right, he is rewarded with profit. 
If he is wrong, he loses money. That risk 
is at the core of our system. 

Why is it necessary that the people 
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in this country who want to take advan- 
tage of the low labor rates of foreign 
countries must be guaranteed their prof- 
its, or at least be guaranteed against 
loss? That is fundamental to what we 
are discussing this morning. 

I am not for discouraging any people 
who want to invest abroad. That is good. 
That is what we do invest hopefully, in 
this country. That is capitalism, risk 
capital. But I do not see why the Senate 
of the United States has to be a body 
which guarantees a profit in other coun- 
tries, when that certainly is not charac- 
teristic of our system at home. 

[Applause in the gallery.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The gal- 
leries will be in order. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on the 
simplistic world theory which we just 
heard, it would pay, I assume, to ter- 
minate all American exports in order 
that we would not have to take the im- 
ports. 

That same rule would apply to the 
importation of shoes in the United 
States. Let us not take any more imports. 
Let us forget the exports and have the 
maximum number of jobs in the shoe in- 
dustry. 

It does seem to me, however, that I 
hear a few whisperings from other places 
in the United States which think the 
export business is a pretty good business. 

Let us remember that we cannot have 
it all our own way in this world and 
advocate this under the color of an eco- 
nomic argument which, to my judgment, 
is not very relevant. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Are these guarantees 
to be extended to countries such as Ja- 
pan, that has just been mentioned by 
the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. JAVITS. No. They are strictly to 
be applied as guarantees to developing 
countries. 

Mr. PASTORE. That means they would 
be exclusively for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 
That is why I said there is no relevance 
to the ceiling amount argued here, not 
even in this amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Because the Senator 
from Rhode Island has used on occasion 
some of the arguments just used by the 
Senator from Missouri, it strikes me 
that he argues with some measure of log- 
ic. But I think that his argument is di- 
rected to the defeat of the foreign aid 
bill as such not this particular amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is exactly 
right. 

Mr. PASTORE. The issue is whether 
we are going to have a foreign aid bill or 
not. If we are not going to have a foreign 
aid bill, then let us just continue to water 
it down. As a matter of fact, judging 
from the experience we had last year in 
the controversy between the conferees of 
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the House and the Senate, I doubt very 
much that we will have an aid bill any- 
way. However, I say that if we are going 
to have a foreign aid bill, the next ques- 
tion is what is the most effective and eco- 
nomical way to achieve it. It is a time 
consuming, temper-testing process. 

Everyone knows that the trouble here 
for the longest time has been that we 
start to consider the foreign aid bill in 
the Senate—that is the authorization— 
some time in the month of August. We 
get through with it some time in the 
month of September. We go into confer- 
ence maybe until December. Then finally 
we have to fund the foreign aid bill as 
the compromise is worked out. 

The precise point I want to make is 
that I will vote for the amendment of the 
Senator from New York for one reason 
only. If we are going to have this guaran- 
tee at all and confine it to 1 year, it will 
lead to waste, indecision, and confusion. 
The only way to do it is to give sufficient 
time to the people who have to make the 
judgment, sufficient time in which to 
work it out in a businesslike way. If we 
do not believe in the foreign aid pro- 
gram at all, then we ought to vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am per- 
fectly content to rest my case on the 
statement of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I am 
told that my time has expired, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to each Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, let 
us be sure the record is straight. There 
is no guarantee of profit in competitive 
business in this country. One puts in his 
money and wins or loses. 

We already give a 50-percent guaran- 
tee to these countries abroad. The 
amendment adopted by the Senate yes- 
terday—I believe mistakenly—increased 
that to 75 percent. Why? Why not fol- 
low through and guarantee profits over 
here, especially as any loss abroad will 
be absorbed by the poor taxpayer who 
may have already incurred loss in our 
system over here. 

If the Senator from Rhode Island does 
not believe that Japanese competition is 
relative to what we are discussing, I ac- 
cept that. 

There was a time when Japan was 
an underdeveloped country. It is now 
a developed country, primarily through 
dollars furnished by the United States, 
plus their hard work. Everybody knows 
that. 

The Japanese Constitution says that 
country cannot have a military estab- 
lishment. So it would appear they de- 
pend somewhat on us in other ways also. 

Let us, however, take another country. 
I do not think any Senator would call 
the United Arab Republic a developed 
country. There have been recently two 
American company strikes of oil in Egypt. 
Mr. Nasser undoubtedly will smooth out 
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his problems with those companies as 
he has in the past smoothed out his prob- 
lems with American politicians to the 
point where in recent years the United 
States has given him over a billion dol- 
lars in aid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
have been 3 hours on this amendment. 
I will do it this time, but I object to other 
requests. 

Mr. JAVITS. Perhaps we can solve the 
majority leader’s problem. How much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that, in view of what has devel- 
oped, the Senator from Missouri may 
have 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Reserving the right 
to object. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senate has been in session since 10 
o’clock——— 

Mr. PASTORE. But if anybody is to be 
given any time, it must be given to every- 
body. Either we all are silenced, or we all 
are privileged to speak. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senate was called together this morning 
at 10 o’clock. I have been in committee 
meetings all morning the Committee on 
Armed Services where there were im- 
portant confirmations, also in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. If the idea 
is to prevent Senators expressing their 
opinion on this important matter which 
involves further liens of billions of dol- 
lars against our already staggering debt 
structure, I have no further comment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. On whose time are 
these speeches being made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
New York. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp] and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH], are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee] and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] would each vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya] is paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “yea.” 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke! and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Hatrretp] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
HANSEN] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are detained on 
official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BROOKE] is paired with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Wyoming would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. MONTOYA]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 40, as follows: 
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YEAS—49 
Baker Inouye Morton 
Bayh Kennedy, Mass. Moss 
Bennett Kennedy, N.Y. Murphy 
Boggs Kuchel Muskie 
Brewster Long, Mo. Nelson 
Carlson Long, La. Pastore 
Case McCarthy Pearson 
Clark Metcalf Pell 
Cooper Miller Percy 
Fong Mondale Prouty 
Griffin Curtis Proxmire 
Harris Dirksen Scott 
Hart Fannin Sparkman 
Hartke Jackson Tower 
Hayden Javits Williams, N.J. 
Hickenlooper Jordan, Idaho 
Hruska Monroney 
NAYS—40 
Aiken Ervin Mundt 
Allott Fulbright Randolph 
Anderson Gore Ribicoff 
Bartlett Gruening Smith 
Bible Hill Spong 
Burdick Holland Stennis 
Byrd, Va Hollings Symington 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C. Talmadge 
Cannon Lausche Thurmond 
Church Mansfield Tydings 
Cotton McClellan Williams, Del. 
Dominick McGovern Young, Ohio 
Eastland McIntyre 
Ellender Morse 
NOT VOTING—1l1 
Brooke Magnuson Smathers 
Dodd McGee Yarborough 
Hansen Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Hatfield Russell 


So Mr. Javits’ amendment, as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, last year I rose to voice my dismay 
at the resistance to a vital and expand- 
ing foreign aid program. I deeply regret 
that this resistance has grown over the 
past year. I rise now to affirm again the 
importance—to those abroad, and to us 
at home—of maintaining a vigorous for- 
eign assistance program. 

It is understandable that a nation en- 
tangled abroad and embattled at home, 
facing an Asian war which soon will cost 
$30 billion a year, and an urban crisis 
which deserves similar resources, is 
skeptical of new plans to spend abroad. 
And it is right—indeed necessary—that 
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the limits, as well as the scope, of our 
economic commitments be clearly under- 
stood. 

But this concern does not alter the 
fundamental premise of our program: 
that other nations must be helped to 
build decent societies “not because the 
Communists may be doing it, not because 
we seek their votes, but because it is 
right.” Nor does it alter the position of 
the United States as an island of afflu- 
ence in a world of desperate poverty— 
and the need for us to respond to this 
world in revolution. 

This is a revolution for individual dig- 
nity, in societies where the individual has 
been submerged in a desperate mass. It 
is a revolution for self-sufficiency, in so- 
cieties which have been forced to rely on 
more fortunate nations for their manu- 
factured goods and their education, cot- 
ton textiles, and calculus texts. And, 
above all, it is a revolution to bring hope 
to the children. 

The population of this globe grows 
every day, and nowhere faster than in 
the underdeveloped nations. In the next 
15 years, the population of Latin Amer- 
ica alone will be 50 percent greater than 
it is now. Already, more than half the 
world’s people are under the age of 25; 
within a few years, the majority will be 
under 18. 

We have it within our power to give 
to millions of these young people a great- 
er chance at a decent life—to have a 
major effect now on the course of their 
next 30 or 40 years. Millions are with- 
out schools—and we can help to build 
schoolrooms; millions more are without 
textbooks, or teachers—and we can help 
to provide textbooks and train teachers; 
others cannot eat—and we have food. 

Clean water, better housing, education 
and training, a job to look forward to; 
these things we can help to provide. 

And we must. 

Opportunities lost to these young peo- 
ple now, as we have found to our sorrow 
here at home, will be far harder to make 
up later. But a relatively modest invest- 
ment now can make a difference, in 5 or 
10 years, to as much as half of the world’s 
people—including our own. 

Clearly we have the resources to make 
that investment. The United States owns 
more than half the total wealth of the 
non-Communist world. The dozen devel- 
oped countries of Europe and Japan 
share a total wealth about half as large 
as ours. The rest of the non-Communist 
world—the more than 100 nations poten- 
tially affected by this bill—share a total 
annual production of something over 
$300 billion—less than half of what we, 
6 percent of the world’s population—con- 
sume each year. The developed nations 
as a group—20 percent of the world’s 
people—consume 80 percent of the 
world’s goods. 

Yet we seem unwilling to increase, or 
even maintain, our aid to these nations 
struggling to provide decent lives for 
their citizens. Since President Kennedy’s 
inaugural pledge “to those people in the 
huts and villages of the globe,” our gross 
national product has increased by more 
than $230 billion—yet our level of assist- 
ance is below the 1961 authorization. 

Mr. President, I call up my amend- 
ment No. 261. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Gore in the chair). The amendment will 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On 43, line 5, strike “$578,000,000” 
and substitute 6650, 000, 000“. 

On page 43, after line 5, insert the follow- 


g: 

“(2) In the first sentence strike out ‘in 
each such fiscal year’ and substitute ‘in fis- 
cal year 1967 and $110,000,000 in fiscal year 
1968˙ “ 

Redesignate subsections (2) and (3) of 
section 106(b) as subsections (3) and (4), 
respectively. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish his amendments to be con- 
sidered en bloc? 

Mr, KENNEDY of New York. Yes, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, the committee authorization 
of $2.7 billion is less than one-third of 1 
percent of our gross national product. 
Yet we pledged to the United Nations 
in 1960 to devote 1 percent to the des- 
perate needs of the developing nations. 

And if we do not act, the fact is that 
we may well not survive. For I believe 
that we cannot endure in fortresses of 
wealth, surrounded by a sea of despair. 
A generation from now a world so di- 
vided will be even more turbulent and 
dangerous than the world today—par- 
ticularly because the division is not 
merely one of wealth but of culture and 
even of color. 

Nothing better illustrates the need for 
action than the state of the Alliance for 
Progress this year. The committee’s ac- 
tion will cause what I regard as a damag- 
ing slowdown in the development of our 
Alliance for Progress efforts in Latin 
America. It is this action of the com- 
mittee that I wish to discuss specifically. 

Six years ago, President Kennedy of- 
fered a “special pledge” to the nations of 
Latin America “to convert our good words 
into deeds—in a new alliance for progress 
to assist free men and free governments 
in casting off the chains of poverty.” 

It is to honor that pledge that I offer 
this amendment to the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1967, together with Senator 
Cooper, who led the fight against the re- 
ductions in committee, and with Senator 
Javits, who has long been interested in 
Latin American development and offered 
a similar amendment on August 3. 

When the Alliance was born at Punta 
del Este in 1961—6 years ago tomorrow— 
the nations of this hemisphere knew they 
faced a massive task. They determined to 
change a continent whose geography, 
history, social systems, and culture 
seemed to defy change. Of course, the 
battle has not been won; nor is victory 
in sight. But consider some of what has 
been done: 

With the use of Alliance loans, the 
stagnating educational systems in Latin 
America are beginning to be revitalized. 
Twenty-four thousand classrooms were 
built in the first 5 years of the Alli- 
ance; 26,000 new teachers have been 
trained, and 100,000 more have been 
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given further instruction; more than 12.5 
million free textbooks have been dis- 
tributed. And these resources are being 
used: enrollment is up 23 percent in 
primary schools, 50 percent in secondary 
schools, and 59 percent in the universi- 
ties. 

Other Alliance loans have begun to 
revolutionize agriculture. Since 1961, the 
United States has helped to irrigate more 
than 1.1 million acres, and to reclaim 
106,000 more. In an effort to link the 
farmers with their markets in villages 
and cities, we have helped to build 15,000 
miles of roads. 

Through use of program loans, we have 
enabled Latin American nations to stabi- 
lize their economies without causing 
severe dislocations in employment. Chile, 
for example, cut its inflation rate from 
39 percent in 1964 to 17 percent last 
year; Brazil’s rate of 140 percent as of 
February 1964 has been reduced during 
the last 12 months to 30 percent. 

Despite the population increase of 3 
percent a year which eats up the bene- 
fits of gross national product gains, a 
majority of Latin American nations did 
achieve the target growth rate of the 1961 
Punta del Este Conference—a real per 
capita increase of 2.5 percent. 

These are general instances of change 
for the better. But more important, they 
reflect the quiet yet dramatic changes 
which the Alliance, together with a new 
generation of Latin Americans, is help- 
ing to create throughout the Americas. 

(At this point Mr. HoLLAND took the 
chair as Presiding Officer). 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, thus, in Chile, under President 
Frei’s program of “Revolution in Free- 
dom,” genuine land reform has at last 
begun to alter a feudal social structure; 
and Alliance funds are helping to bring 
modern techniques of increasing agricul- 
tural productivity to the people with a 
stake in the land they till. 

Thus, in Peru, an attempt is being 
made through the “Cooperacion Popular” 
program, to provide technical and ma- 
terial assistance for small-scale, self- 
help projects in building the structures 
of a modern society in rural communi- 
ties; and, with the help of Alliance funds, 
more than 3,000 communities partici- 
pated during the first 2 years. 

Thus Brazil’s SUDENE, an innovative 
regional development authority, is be- 
ginning to tear up the centuries-old 
roots of hopeless poverty by bringing 
modern skills into this region of de- 
spair; and Alliance loans and tech- 
nical assistance are a part of this effort. 

These signs of progress cannot be 
judged in a vacuum; they must be placed 
in the context of a continent which is at 
last moving toward effective economic 
integration. From the start of the Inter- 
American Committee for the Alliance for 
Progress, to last April’s “summit” dec- 
laration by the American Presidents, the 
6 years of the Alliance have produced a 
steady trend toward cooperation. And, 
as trade barriers fall, as regional co- 
operation expands, the health of Latin 
America’s economy gains. 

But the battle of the hemisphere is far 
from won. The tide of population con- 
tinues to rise, requiring desperate efforts 
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merely to stay even in the race against 
poverty. More than 80,000 hospital beds 
were added in 4 years—yet the ratio of 
beds to the population remained static 
at 3.2 thousand. The number of physi- 
cians increased by 33 percent in that 
same period; yet the ratio of doctors to 
patients showed almost no improvement. 
Indeed, such is the flood of new citizens 
that Latin America will have to find 140 
million jobs by the end of this century, 
build a million homes a year, and train 
200,000 new doctors by 1970. 

It is apparent—as it was in 1961—that 
the struggle to build a new Latin 
America will be long and costly. We 
knew that 6 years ago—and we pledged 
ourselves to that task, nonetheless. It 
would be foolhardy, in my judgment, to 
retreat from this pledge at the very time 
our neighbors appear to be taking this 
pledge to heart, and changing their own 
societies. 

My amendment would restore $65 mil- 
lion in grant and loan authorizations for 
fiscal 1968. These are funds which Con- 
gress already authorized last year—at 
that time it authorized $750 million for 
fiscal 1968; my amendment would bring 
the total authorization back only to $650 
million. And these are funds which the 
administration has said it needs—it pro- 
posed to spend $643 million for fiscal 
1968, but the committee cut back the 
authorization to $578 million, $65 million 
less than the proposed level of spending. 
Of the $65 million, $55 million was to be 
used for loans; of this, $25 million was 
scheduled to have been used for educa- 
tional development, and $30 million for 
agriculture. The $10 million in grants was 
for technical assistance for projects spe- 
cifically agreed to at the April 1967 Latin 
summit meeting. 

These amounts may not seem great— 
but I ask the Senate to consider what it 
would mean for the Alliance if the com- 
mittee reductions are not restored. 

First, $25 million of the funds are 
loans earmarked directly for education. 
If we remember that Latin nations would 
be supplying about $2 for every dollar 
loaned by the United States in this area, 
this reduction would mean a loss of $75 
million for the fight for a decent educa- 
tional system, 

What are the specific consequences of 
this reduction? $25 million, coupled with 
the countries’ contributions, would pay 
for 15,000 classrooms, in which 600,000 
children would learn, for the first time. It 
is enough, in addition, to train 30,000 
teachers, and to pay for the distribution 
of 15 million textbooks. 

Each new classroom, each new teach- 
er, each student who receives an educa- 
tion which he would not otherwise have 
had is a step toward a more democratic 
development, and the aid in question 
here is critical to building a public sec- 
ondary school system which has never 
before existed in the Latin nations. 

These loans have achieved encourag- 
ing results in the past, and can in the 
future. In Honduras, a loan of $7 million 
is helping to build 350 classrooms, pro- 
viding to 18,000 students their first expe- 
rience with free public secondary school- 
ing—and Honduras has pledged to dou- 
ble its own budget for secondary educa- 
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tion over the next 5 years, in addition to 
the $3.5 million investment which it has 
made in this program. 

Under a similar loan of $10 million 
which is already in effect in Chile, that 
nation will be able to provide secondary 
schooling for one-third of its children by 
1970—without sector loan support, it 
would take three times as long to achieve 
this goal. 

The funds already working in Chile 
and Honduras constitute a total equal to 
about two-thirds of the loan authority 
which the committee deleted. Thus, what 
the cut means, in effect, is that three 
more programs of similar scope, three 
more efforts in other countries, will now 
be impossible. 

I think it clear that the need for edu- 
cation requires us to support these pro- 
grams by restoring the reduction in the 
loan authorization. We must not curtail 
our efforts at a time when they are criti- 
cal to galvanize the efforts of other na- 
tions. 

Second, the remaining $30 million is to 
be used in agricultural improvement. 
Ambitious programs have already begun 
to revolutionize agriculture, to increase 
productivity, to aid farmers in self-im- 
provement, and to stabilize food prices. 
The full impact of these reductions is 
hard to measure. But it is clear that farm 
credit, so important in enabling farmers 
to purchase seed, chemicals, fertilizers, 
and tools, would be denied to 100,000 
farmers throughout the continent. Fur- 
ther, the curtailing of commodity storage 
facilities, and access to market programs, 
will reduce the supply of available food, 
thus raising prices for more than 1 mil- 
lion consumers—at the same time lower- 
ing farm income. The AID estimates— 
conservatively—that these cuts will be 
responsible for a loss of 500,000 extra tons 
of food production which is badly needed. 
The modest amount involved therefore 
has great significance. 

Third, the $10 million cut in technical 
assistance grants will impede—specific- 
ally and immediately—ambitious and 
promising projects of regional economic 
and social integration which grew out of 
the April summit. Plans are now under- 
way to develop a Latin American regional 
science program, to be administered by 
a Latin American science foundation; a 
project for educational television; and 
an exploration of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. The $10 million technical 
assistance cut will seriously curtail all of 
these projects. 

None of these programs—in education, 
agriculture, or new technologies—are 
“showcase projects”. They imply no mili- 
tary pacts or questionable commitments. 
They do not even represent a new eco- 
nomic effort since—even if this amend- 
ment is adopted—the 1968 authorization 
will still be $100 million below what we 
authorized last year for 1968. The resto- 
ration only gives to the administration 
the funds it knows it can use. They are 
aimed as directly as possible at helping 
to redeem that special pledge that we 
offered a continent 6 years ago. 

I share the concern expressed by the 
committee at the conduct of our foreign 
policy. But I am also concerned that 
Latin America not believe we are falter- 
ing in our commitment. 
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The committee’s action in erasing the 
1969 authorization will be taken by some 
in the hemisphere as disturbing evidence 
that our resolve is weakening, that we do 
not after all, intend to convert our good 
words into deeds—it suggests to them 
that we are unwilling to fulfill the long- 
term goals we ourselves helped set for the 
hemisphere. 

How much more discouraging will it be 
if we reduce our aid in those very areas 
where the need is greatest—and where 
the promise has been born? 

Six years ago the trumpet summoned 
us to bear the burden of a long, twilight 
struggle against the common enemies of 
man. On the eve of the Alianza’s sixth 
anniversary—in Latin America and 
through the world—that trumpet still 
sounds—and it should not sound retreat. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maine for a question? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator from New 
York has made a case that needs to be 
made. I was interested, last week and 
early this week, in the debate on the 
wisdom of our policy in making Ameri- 
can arms available to Latin-American 
countries. A great deal of concern was 
expressed in the argument, opposing our 
current policy in that respect, to the ef- 
fect that such sales operated to divert 
needed resources of those countries from 
economic development that they needed 
to the military development that it was 
said they did not need. The Senator is 
addressing himself to that problem of 
economic development. 

It is a curious thing to me that so many 
of those who fought American military 
policy, for the reasons I have outlined, 
also supported cuts which will have the 
unfortunate effects on economic aid to 
Latin America which the Senator from 
New York has described. 

I was particularly moved as I listened 
to the Senator’s reference to the fact that 
what we are talking about is a population 
which increasingly will be made up of 
young people. What we are talking about 
is what we should do as a country in 
helping to shape that future and the op- 
portunities that these young people will 
have in that future. 

So the cuts which are made, and the 
setbacks that will result from those cuts, 
will have longstanding effects on our 
ability to influence these young people 
of today and the world in which they will 
live tomorrow. 

We must do what we can to insure that 
the thrust of their lives is toward prog- 
ress for themselves, and the kind of sta- 
bility and order which is the product of 
social justice. We should apply such re- 
sources as we can, to the purpose of max- 
imizing our influence in a world that 
otherwise will generate a potential for 
the explosion of human frustrations. 

I congratulate the Senator on his 
speech. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I thank 
the Senator from Maine for his words. 
I think he has put his finger on the 
fundamental problem. It is not just a 
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question of what will happen next year or 
during the next 6 months. What we are 
dealing with here is the need to try to 
prevent a major crisis or a major con- 
flagration 10 or 20 years from now. 
Money spent now can save many lives, 
and much money a decade or two decades 
from now. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. HART. As the Senator from Maine 
has said, the Senator from New York has 
made a case which should be made and 
must be made, and I hope it persuades us, 
the Senate, to support his amendment. 

Earlier today I placed in the RECORD a 
very brief speech of welcome to a very 
important group of visitors to our Na- 
tion’s Capital from Latin America. I 
made the point that they were not states- 
men or dignitaries, nor movie stars or 
actors. They were young men and women 
who were winners of a hemispherewide 
essay contest on the Alliance for Progress. 
They come from nations as huge as 
Brazil and as small as El Salvador. 

But a speech of welcome to these young 
people is worth precisely the paper it is 
written on in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
We will respond to their future needs 
and the needs of our own children best 
by supporting the appeal the Sena- 
tor from New York now makes by re- 
storing this money to the Alliance for 
Progress. 

I said this group of visitors we enter- 
tained today contained no statesmen, po- 
liticians, or economists, but I should have 
said “not yet.” They will be the leaders 
of their nations in the lifetime of our 
own children; and our measure of sup- 
port to assist these nations today, in edu- 
cating the young people such as we have 
in the galleries at this moment, will be 
history’s best test as to the wisdom of 
our judgment. 

I congratulate the Senator from New 
York. I support his amendment, and urge 
my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 

Mr. Y of New York. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I have 
traveled extensively throughout Central 
and South America. I think there is no 
area in the world of greater importance 
to the United States than the area of our 
own hemisphere. 

I think the distinguished Senator from 
New York struck the right key when he 
said we ought to do these things because 
it is right to do so. 

I think no one who knows the facts 
can help but be very much impressed 
with the tremendous needs and suffering 
and unfulfilled aspirations of the people 
of Central and South America, the peo- 
ple for whom the Alliance for Progress 
was designed. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may be shown as a 
cosponsor of the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GORE 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I thank 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

How much time is left, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 15 minutes remaining. 
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Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I retain 
the balance of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
want to clarify what actually happened 
in the committee on this amendment No. 
261. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time dis- 
tribution on the pending Kennedy 
amendment remain as it now stands and 
that the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon may offer a substitute to the Ken- 
nedy amendment with the 1-hour limi- 
tation thereon to interrupt the time on 
the Kennedy amendment. May I say it is 
not my intention to support the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, who I understand 
seeks to reduce the amount reported by 
the committee for the Alliance for 
Progress. I shall, however, support the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York which seeks to raise the amount. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the re- 
quest that the time unused remain as is, 
but the Senator from Oregon be given 
consent to offer his substitute and be 
given 1 hour as provided under the 
unanimous consent agreement? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object to this request—I think it 
would be unfair not to have the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon voted 
on. It was filed. 

I want to raise a point as to the mean- 
ing of the unanimous-consent agreement 
of yesterday. It was my firm understand- 
ing with the majority leader that on any 
amendment, no matter who offered it, re- 
lating to the matter of the Church 
amendment or the Jackson amendment— 
the whole subject of arms sales—I would 
not agree to any limitation on it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Oregon brought that up. It was under- 
stood and stated at that time that it did 
not apply to any amendment on that sub- 
ject regardless of the sponsor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Regardless of who 
offered it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Regardless of who 
offered it. That is in the Recorp and is 
restated here for emphasis. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That should be 
clear. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is the under- 
standing; the printed agreement is only 
for the convenience of the Senators and 
is not the official record of the under- 
standing and agreement reached. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Oregon may 
offer his amendment. 

The Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for the 
— call not be taken from either 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant og AA: clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment, and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] pro- 
poses an amendment to the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY] as follows: 


On page 1, line 2, insert “$508 million” in 
lieu “$650 million.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the Senator from 
New York, I have offered this amendment 
to reduce the committee authorization 
for the Alliance for Progress program. I 
may withdraw the amendment at the 
conclusion of my argument, but I shall 
use it at least for the purpose of dis- 
cussing my reasons for opposing the 
Kennedy amendment. 

I think, Mr. President, we should take 
a long look at the situation that con- 
fronts the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in respect to the Alliance for 
Progress program, because I do not think 
it is well understood by the Senate, and I 
think the information now available to 
the Foreign Relations Committee as a re- 
sult of our year’s study on the Alliance 
for Progress program shows ample rea- 
sons why we should not go beyond the 
committee report nor increase the fi- 
nances now available to Latin American 
countries. 

Early this year, I announced on the 
floor of the Senate complete approval by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations for 
my Latin American Subcommittee to 
conduct a year’s study of the Alliance for 
Progress program. That study would con- 
sist of the following sections: 

First, political developments within 
Latin America. That is being done by the 
subcommittee staff, and the job is 90 per- 
cent completed. 

Second, U.S. trade and commercial 
policy. That is being done by the Library 
of Congress, and is 90 percent completed. 

Third, inflation. That portion of the 
study done by Raymond Mikesell of the 
University of Oregon, has been com- 
pleted. 

Fourth, agrarian reform. That is being 
performed by the Land Tenure Center of 
the University of Wisconsin, and is in 
process. 

These are contracts that the commit- 
tee has let for a year’s study of various 
aspects of the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram. 

Fourth, the aid program in Colombia 
as a case history. That study is being 
made by the subcommittee staff and the 
General Accounting Office, and is in 
process. 

Sixth, the Latin American military. 
That study, by Edwin Lieuwen, of the 
University of New Mexico, has been 
completed. 

Seventh, U.S. labor policies and activ- 
ities. That study, by the subcommittee 
staff and the General Accounting Office, 
is in process. 
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Eighth, subversion and insurgency, by 
David Burks, of the University of In- 
diana, is in process. 

I wish to say at the outset that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations is in- 
volved—and deeply involved—in a sur- 
vey of the whole Alliance for Progress 
program, and that is the chief reason 
why, may I say, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on American Republics Af- 
fairs, that I believe we ought to main- 
tain the status quo until we complete 
the study. 

As the Senator from New York knows, 
I speak most respectfully in my disagree- 
ment with him concerning the amend- 
ment he has offered. I think it would be 
a great mistake for us to increase any 
item of the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram at this time, for the reasons that 
Iam about to set forth. 

There has been distributed to Sena- 
tors a mimeographed sheet headed 
“Summary of Amendments Nos. 261 and 
262 Offered by Senator KENNEDY of New 
York.” 

These are amendments to increase and 
extend the authorization for the Ali- 
ance for Progress. 

The summary says: 

The $65 million which the Committee 
would delete from the Administration’s re- 
quest would have been used as follows. 


There follows a listing of loans and 
technical assistance projects in educa- 
tion, agriculture, and science—generally, 
the most appealing aspects of the 
Alliance. 

This is very misleading and deceptive, 
may I say, on the part of the AID people. 
The administration has always empha- 
sized that its program presentations to 
Congress are “illustrative’—meaning 
that they show what the administra- 
tion thinks—as of the time the presenta- 
tion is made—it would do with the money 
if it got all of it. The presentations are 
compiled in the winter; Congress acts in 
the late summer or fall, and never ap- 
proves all the money requested anyway. 
The administration then goes through 
an agonizing process of reprograming, 
and the final result may bear little re- 
lationship to what was originally pro- 
posed. 

The law requires the administration 
to report to Congress on significant 
changes in programs as compared to 
the original presentation. The last such 
report, which arrived 9 months late, re- 
quired 26 single-spaced, legal-size pages 
to list all the changes. 

In years gone by, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has pressed adminis- 
trators of the AID program to tell it 
what would be cut out of the program 
if Congress reduced the funds. The in- 
variable answer has been that that pros- 
pect was so excruciating that the admin- 
istrators could not bear to face it. Every 
dollar was essential, they have always 
argued. 

Now the administration comes forth 
with a detailed statement on what 10 
percent of a lump sum request “would 
have been used for.” The truth is that the 
administration does not know what this 
amount would have been used for, and is 
trying to panic Congress—not for the 
first time. 
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In fact, in room 104 downstairs, for the 
first time in the history of the handling 
of the AID bill, AID is maintaining a 
lobby that is right under the dome, a 
lobby to which Senators are being called 
for conferences and interviews with AID 
officials, in order to spread just this kind 
of propaganda. 

They say the committee reduction 
“would have built 15,000 classrooms for 
some 600,000 children, trained 30,000 
teachers, and provided 1.5 million text- 
books.” 


Why did they not say that before the 
committee? Why did they not say before 
the committee that this was going to be 
their case? To the contrary, they never 
whispered a word to the committee about 
where the cuts would be made. The AID 
people acted in bad faith with the com- 
mittee if they had no intention of mak- 
ing such a cut as this. That is not where 
they need to make the cut. They ought to 
have come before the committee before 
they started propagandizing the commit- 
tee and the American people and said, 
“This is where we are going to cut.” 

They say the committee reduction 
“would have helped 100,000 farmers to 
increase their productivity, and would 
have resulted in production of an added 
500,000 tons of food.” 

Why did they not tell the committee 
so? They did not even whisper it. This is 
shocking lobbying. The AID officials have 
tried to select out of the bill items that 
they feel will get them the most votes on 
the floor of the Senate. That is why the 
senior Senator from Oregon will, before 
the debate is over, may move to re- 
commit the bill. The AID people can then 
be called before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations for cross-examination 
concerning their tactics in lobbying for 
the bill. They did not act in good faith 
or with responsibility, because they did 
not tell the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions a single iota of what they are now 
putting out as propaganda in order to 
get votes on the floor of the Senate. 

This is something that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations should pass on ini- 
tially. The Senate ought to say to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, “We 
want your best recommendations in re- 
gard to how the cuts should be made,” 
rather than to let the AID people come 
in, after the bill has reached the floor of 
the Senate, and give us this kind of deci- 
sion on their part, when they have never 
been willing, in times past, to tell us 
where the cuts would be made. 

This is nonsense on the part of AID. If 
they were entirely honest, they would 
have said it “might” have done these 
things; and they would have added that 
it “might” also have been used to bail 
out some governments from the results 
of their own economic mismanagement. 

Do not forget where the cuts could 
have been made. Budget support money 
could have been cut; the bailing out 
process could have been cut, rather than 
to make cuts in the programs for schools, 
housing, and agriculture. 

The way AID uses most of its funds in 
Latin America does not encourage re- 
forms; by postponing the day of reckon- 
ing, it makes it possible for governments 
to avoid reforms. 
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Another thing which the administra- 
tion says the committee's cut would have 
been used for is “$10 million in technical 
assistance grant funds which were for 
projects specifically agreed upon at the 
April 1967 Latin summit.” Note their 
language: “$10 million in technical as- 
sistance grant funds which were for 
projects specifically agreed upon at the 
April 1967 Latin summit.” The truth is 
that no projects were specifically agreed 
upon at the Latin summit. A number of 
programs were specifically agreed upon 
at the Latin summit. A number of pro- 
grams were specifically agreed upon, but 
the projects to implement the programs 
are not ready, because they have not 
been agreed upon. 

The Alliance for Progress authoriza- 
tion approved by the committee is not a 
figure pulled out of the air. It is the re- 
sult of a country-by-country review of 
the administration’s presentation to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
country-by-country figures are classi- 
fied, so they cannot be discussed in pub- 
lic, but they are available to any Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. President, that is where AID has 
us over the barrel again. I cannot stand 
on the floor of the Senate and tell the 
American people what the security facts 
are with respect to the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. This is a kind of lobbying tactic that 
AID is using today to put the Senate at 
a disadvantage. 

The figures are available to Senators 
if they want to go to the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee room and read them. 
I do not know how many will. 

That is another reason why the entire 
bill ought to be recommitted until the 
Senate can apprise itself in regard to all 
the facts. 

The committee's figure is a reduction 
of $65 million from the administration's 
request, but it is an increase—mark you 
this—of $70 million over the 1967 appro- 
priation, and that ought to be enough. 

Let us now turn to their tactics in re- 
gard to technical assistance, 

The administration has been telling 
universities from Massachusetts to Ha- 
wali that the committee’s reduction in 
technical assistance funds will make it 
impossible for AID to fund university 
contracts. Many Senators have heard 
from universities in their home States— 
as I have—asking that the committee’s 
reduction. be restored. 

The truth of the matter is that there 
is plenty of money in the bill for uni- 
versity contracts if AID chooses to use it 
that way. Instead, AID, in its lobbying 
tactics, has picked out the part of the 
technical assistance program with the 
most important domestic constituency 
and has said this is what AID would cut 
if the committee’s reduction stands. This 
is another blatant attempt to panic and 
pressure the Congress. 

The administration requested $243 mil- 
lion for technical assistance. The com- 
mittee approved $210 million—the same 
amount that was appropriated last year. 

But this is only for Asia and Africa. 
Technical assistance for Latin America 
is provided for in a different section of 
the bill, in the title dealing with the Al- 
liance for Progress. And in this section, 
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the committee has approved $100 million 
which is $12.2 million more than was 
appropriated last year. 

Thus, this bill contains a total for tech- 
nical assistance of $310 million, com- 
pared to a total of $297.7 million appro- 
priated last year, or a total of $343 mil- 
lion requested by the administration. 

If AID cannot find enough money in 
$310 million to pay for about $10 million 
in university contracts, there is some- 
thing wrong with AID, not with the Con- 
gress or the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

One of the things wrong with AID 
is that it is a prisoner of its past. It 
starts projects and cannot end them. So 
whenever it wants to do something new, 
it does not switch its emphasis; it simply 
expands its total activities. The commit- 
tee’s reduction in the administration re- 
quest is a modest effort to force AID 
wg pay more attention to its own priori- 


Mr. President, the reduction is the 
result of careful, prolonged study in ex- 
ecutive session of this committee under 
the able chairmanship of the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] as we went through the pro- 
gram country by country. 

Mr. President, I come to a point that 
I made in my speech last night that I 
want to reiterate. Does the Senate want 
to know what we ought to do? I think we 
owe the American people a great respon- 
sibility. I think we ought to maintain 
pretty much the status quo. We ought to 
adopt the 1-year extension. We ought 
to adopt the figures of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee which I think are 
ample because we do not know what the 
fiscal plight of the United States is go- 
ing to be 1 year from now. We do not 
even know this morning whether we will 
by that time be engaged in a war with 
China. We have not the slightest idea 
what the foreign policy status of the 
United States will be. 

It would be a great mistake to make 
these promises for increases that never 
were substantiated before the committee. 

My good friend, the junior Senator 
from New York, is bringing to the floor 
of the Senate today a proposal that was 
rejected, in effect, by the committee 
when we set a figure for the Alliance for 
Progress program. 

It would be most unfortunate if the 
Senate today were to proceed to increase 
the foreign aid program with no more 
evidence than the Senator from New 
York has been able to offer the Senate 
to this time. The Senator appeals to our 
humanitarian instincts. 

As chairman of the Subcommitiee on 
Latin-American Affairs, I want to help 
Latin America as soon as we are in a 
fiscal position where we can do it. But do 
not forget that what went along with the 
so-called agreement on programs at 
Punta del Este is a two-way street. There 
was also an agreement for self-help. 

Let the Senator from New York pro- 
ceed now to tell the Senate of the United 
States what agreements for self-help we 
have received from a single Latin Amer- 
ican country. 

I was a strong supporter of the pro- 
gram for Latin America at Punta del 
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Este. I urged on the floor of the Senate, 
as my chairman knows, when many on 
the Committee on Foreign Relations dis- 
agreed with me, that we should go along 
with the President at Punta del Este so 
long as it was understood that we com- 
mitted ourselves to no authorization or 
to no appropriation. That was under- 
stood by all. 

But do not forget that, at Punta del 
Este, the President made no commitment 
to a single project. He made an offer as 
to what help we would give with respect 
to programs in education, in agriculture, 
and in literacy, in an attempt to increase 
the literacy; but only on the condition 
that the Latin American countries would 
engage in a self-help program of their 
own. The Senator from New York cannot 
submit to the Senate today a single pro- 
gram of self-help that has been offered 
by a single Latin American country. 

Mr. President, another aspect we 
should keep in mind is that we have a 
great internal problem in regard to our 
own domestic economy. I believe we 
should also take note that in Latin 
America, as well as in many other parts 
of the world, we are getting no help. We 
are getting no help from other countries. 
Show me the help we are getting from 
a Latin American country in connection 
with the Vietnam crisis. 

We should say to all countries, includ- 
ing the Latin American countries, that 
we cannot increase our foreign outlay 
until we first pay for this war, costing 
us some $30 billion a year; we cannot 
increase our foreign outlay until we 
stabilize our own economy and meet the 
conditions internally of the impover- 
ished and the poverty stricken in our 
ghettos. In fact, before the day is over, 
I may offer an amendment to the bill to 
provide an investment guarantee for the 
undeveloped areas of America, in our 
rural slums and our urban slums. The 
American taxpayers are entitled to it. I 
happen to think that investors who put 
money into the depressed and ghetto 
areas of America are entitled to it, if 
those who invest abroad are entitled to 
it. 

When are we going to think about a 
balanced program in the matter of for- 
eign aid? All I am saying is, do not give 
beyond what the committee has recom- 
mended in terms of figures. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I merely wish to 
inquire when the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon says we have received no 
aid from Latin America for Vietnam, does 
he recall the fact that Brazil sent some 
coffee? 

Mr. MORSE. I do. 

Mr. GRUENING. That was the great 
contribution which Brazil made to our 
fight in Southeast Asia. They sent coffee, 
of which they have a great surplus. I do 
not believe that should be overlooked. 

Mr. MORSE, We should also take into 
account that much of this money will go 
into dictatorships, into juntas, into mili- 
tary forces in Latin America, on which 
there should be some restrictions. 

I will offer a junta amendment later, 
which will propose that none of the funds 
will go into either a Communist or a 
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military coup that seeks to overturn a 
constitutional government. 

We all know that when Congress re- 
duces an agency’s budget, it is up to that 
agency to make the cuts in its program 
in accord with the priorities it has fixed, 
unless Congress specifically mentions 
some programs to be funded or not to be 
funded. The same is true of AID in apply- 
ing the committee language to the Al- 
liance for Progress. 

In response to the contention of the 
Senator from New York, I would point 
out first that nothing now being done is 
“cut” in either the committee bill or in 
the amendment I propose. The Alliance 
is operating on a budget of $508 million 
in appropriations last year, plus the 
recoveries and carryovers that still apply 
to the pending bill. 

With a $30 billion minimum war cost, 
with the serious ghetto and rural slum 
area in this country, give me any reason 
why the American taxpayers should be 
asked to pay a 10-percent surtax, if we 
continue to increase the indebtedness of 
the United States? 

The American taxpayers are crying 
aloud, if you will listen to them. Impose 
a tax increase and at the same time in- 
crease this foreign aid program as the 
Senator from New York proposes in the 
pending amendment, and you will hear 
from them at the polls. Let me say to the 
American people, you see to it that every 
Member of Congress and the White 
House hear from you at the polls, if 
this type of fiscal irresponsibility comes 
to characterize the foreign aid bill this 
year. What the administration and the 
Senator from New York are seeking are 
new programs. That is the last thing 
about which we should be thinking. They 
are asking to add money for education 
and agricultural programs in Latin 
America that will be obtained only by 
subtracting them from our domestic 
budget and increasing the debt of the 
American people. I am in favor of con- 
tinuing our present program in Latin 
America through the Alliance. But how 
can we justify increasing it, when we are 
cutting the same programs at home? The 
administration, on the average, is cutting 
40 to 60 percent on domestic programs, 
and the Senator from New York pro- 
poses today that we increase a foreign 
aid program in the Alliance for Progress 
program. 

Second, the really sad thing about the 
material the Senator from New York 
is presenting is that it demonstrates 
more clearly than I have ever been able 
to demonstrate that the bulk of Ameri- 
can assistance in Latin America has 
very little to do with the basic social 
improvements without which there 
never can be progress in that part of the 
world. 

The figures AID present show that un- 
less the additions are made to the Alli- 
ance budget, programs expected to be 
started for education and for agriculture 
have to be added on to the previous 
mountain of program loans and general 
industrial development or they will not 
be undertaken. Not only are they not 
priority items with the administration, 
but also, they are at the very bottom of 
the totem pole. 
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It has been my entire case for 5 years 
that we are putting our money into the 
wrong things abroad. Instead of the $215 
million in program loans AID intends to 
expend under this program, it should be 
devoting that money to education, agri- 
culture, and housing. We should not have 
to add on such vital items—they should 
constitute the heart of the Alliance itself. 
I have said so ad infinitum, year after 


year. 

One might ask the Senator from New 
York, Why not have an Alliance program 
consisting solely of $65 million for edu- 
cation, agriculture, and the new techni- 
cal assistance projects? That might be 
a sounder program than the one we have. 
If these are essential, if they are impor- 
tant, if they are one particle as impor- 
tant as the administration seeks to imply, 
they would be amply funded—yes, they 
can be enlarged and expanded and mul- 
tiplied many times over in the funds 
called for in the committee bill. They can 
be amply provided for in the funds my 
amendment carries. 

I say to the Senator, and to the admin- 
istration: 

Use the money we are currently using in 
the Alliance for these meritorious purposes 
instead of for the general support of govern- 
ments that find it easier to knock at the door 


of the U.S. Treasury than to clean their own 
houses. 


That brings me back to the self-help 
need with respect to which the Latin 
American countries are sorely failing. 

Look at Peru, about which we have 
read in the papers recently, AID is pro- 
moting a program loan in Peru in the 
amount of $40 million, according to the 
New York Times. It seems that some 
strings are tied to it in the form of re- 
quired fiscal reform. They are distaste- 
ful to Peru, because her wealthy classes 
are not accustomed to paying taxes. 

So the Peruvian Government has re- 
jected the terms offered by the United 
States. It is betting on the U.S. Embassy 
knocking down the terms, and eventu- 
ally giving Peru the money without the 
strings of fiscal reform attached. 

I say to the Senate, there is $40 mil- 
lion that accounts for well over half the 
money the administration thinks should 
go into education and agriculture. Make 
clear to Peru that if she is not yet politi- 
cally ready to live up to the clear terms 
and conditions and requirements of the 
Alliance for Progress, we will use the 
money in places where conditions are 
more receptive, or we will hold the money 
ourselves until Peru is ready to partici- 
pate as a meaningful partner in the 
Alliance. 

The same is true of Brazil, where tens 
of millions should be used for purposcs 
far more important to Brazil than the 
program loans we give her in order to 
subsidize her inflationary economy. 

No, there is ample money in the Alli- 
ance for education, agriculture, and 
technical assistance, any time AID wants 
to use it for those purposes. So long as 
it squanders it on program loans for the 
political support of governments we want 
to keep in power, it is an affront to the 
American taxpayers to come in with a 
list of education and similar programs 
that will be starved for money unless 
more money is provided. 
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I also call attention to the Inter- 
American Bank bill that has just been 
reported by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. It calls for a U.S. con- 
tribution to the soft-loan window of the 
Inter-American Development Bank of 
$300 million a year each year for 3 years. 
That compares with the $250 million 
a year we previously had been providing. 

That amount is additional aid to 
Latin America. That amount is in addi- 
tion to the money in the committee re- 
port. That is an additional reason why 
there can be no justification for the 
Kennedy amendment increasing further 
the amount. Under the Inter-American 
Bank bill there is provided $300 million 
a year. That is AID money. I do not 
care what name is placed on it, it does 
not change the fact that it is American 
dollars going into Latin America to the 
tune of $300 million through another 
spigot. 

There will be $50 million boost in 
funds for the Alliance under that meas- 
ure. I favor it; I voted for it in commit- 
tee, and I shall support it on the floor. 

But how can we justify two increases 
in two separate programs, when the 
money already going into that part of 
the world is not being used for the very 
purposes which the administration labels 
as vital and urgent? If AID really con- 
siders them vital and urgent, they will 
get money out of what we are providing. 
The plain truth is that AID would not 
dare apply its funds to education and 
agriculture, and then come before Con- 
gress and ask for $65 million or any 
other sum for program loans to Brazil, 
or Peru, or Colombia, or Panama, even 
though they all can be dispensed with at 
great saving to American taxpayers and 
at great value to the people of Latin 
America who would get some changes 
made if it were not for the support of 
the status quo which American money 
assures. 

I regret that the Senator from New 
York did not offer the kind of amend- 
ment that would have been truly mean- 
ingful in this situation. He could have 
offered an amendment that would have 
earmarked out of the committee au- 
thorization the education, agriculture, 
and technical assistance programs he 
thinks should be included in the pro- 
gram, There is plenty of money there for 
it. If AID has not given them priority— 
and they obviously have no priority at 
all downtown or more money would not 
be needed for them—then the Senate can 
give them priority by specifying in the 
bill that we want these programs to be 
funded. 

Mr. President, that is the answer to 
the Senator from New York; not to up 
the money but to say to AID, “You have 
to use the $65 million for the very pro- 
grams that the Senator from New York 
is urging should be financed.” 

In my opinion, it is in that direction 
that Congress will have to move in the 
future. But we certainly should not move 
in the direction of adding on more and 
more funds to a program that is already 
misdirected in the thrust of its purpose 
and the places where the bulk of its 
money is expended. 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
remaining? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HoL- 
LINGS in the chair). The Senator has 2% 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, for the 
moment I shall close, but I want to say 
we should make clear that we are not 
going to go beyond the figures in the 
committee bill. We should say to Latin 
America, after the thorough work of the 
chairman of the committee and the mem- 
bers of the committee on a country-to- 
country basis, that this should be the top 
figure. 

Let the Senator from New York offer 
another amendment; let him offer an 
amendment that earmarks $65 million, 
within the amount of money in the com- 
mittee bill, for these educational, agri- 
cultural, and housing programs. That is 
the way to do it rather than to increase 
the amount of the committee bill. 

Furthermore, I want to say, and I say 
in behalf of the committee, I do not think 
this is being fair with the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, when it has under- 
taken a year’s study, hired recognized 
specialists to make a study of the Alli- 
ance for Progress program, to go ahead 
and appropriate more money than the 
committee is recommending. We are not 
asking for less money than was appro- 
priated. We are asking in this bill for 
$70 million more. That is not understood 
on the floor of the Senate, and that is 
where the ceiling should be placed. 

As I advised the chairman of the com- 
mittee, I introduced the amendment be- 
cause I wanted the time to make the re- 
marks and to provide the discussion I 
have given in regard to the facts that 
confronted us in the full committee and 
my Subcommittee on Latin America. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, how 
much time is remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York has 15 minutes re- 
maining, and the Senator from Arkansas 
has 30 minutes remaining. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, to 
add to the remarks of the Senator from 
Oregon, he outlined very ably what the 
proposal of the Senator from New York 
would do compared with the authoriza- 
tion in the bill. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York would actually increase the au- 
thorization above the executive branch 
appropriation request for fiscal year 
1968. In other words, he is asking us to 
authorize more than the executive re- 
quested in appropriations. The executive 
requested $643 million in appropriations; 
the existing authorization is $750 mil- 
lion. The Senator from New York is re- 
questing an authorization of $650 mil- 
lion, or $7 million more than the exec- 
utive branch thought it might get. Mr. 
President, I wanted to make that state- 
ment for the RECORD. 

The Senator from Oregon made it clear 
that the bill now provides $70 million 
more than was appropriated last year. 
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As I have said on other occasions, the 
approach of the committee was that in 
view of our great difficulties, internal as 
well as external, that we would be doing 
very well to hold to the amount appro- 
priated last year; although in this case, 
because of special interest in Latin Amer- 
ica, we did increase the authorization by 
$70 million. 

Therefore, the result is that we have 
increased by 14 percent the overall au- 
thorization for the Alliance to a total of 
$578 million; and increased by 13 per- 
cent, or $12.3 million, the amount avail- 
able for grants. 

I would say this is one of the exceptions 
in favor of increases that the committee 
approved. I believe that is all we reason- 
ably should give. I think that in too many 
instances, in the case of Latin America, 
we have allowed our sentiments and nat- 
ural interest in Latin America to over- 
ride our judgment. 

Mr. President, I wish to read for the 
Recorp a brief statement about the Al- 
liance for Progress by President Frei, of 
Chile, who is generally considered to be 
one of the most progressive leaders of 
Latin America. The statement appeared 
in the April issue of Foreign Affairs. The 
excerpts are as follows: 

Many Latin American governments have 
used the Alliance as a bargaining lever to 
obtain increases in U.S. aid precisely so as 
to avoid changing their domestic situation. 
These governments have committed them- 
selves to internal reforms which later they 
knowingly allowed either to become a dead 
letter, or worse, to be completely controlled 
or used for the benefit of those in power. 


Later, in the same article, he wrote: 

The problem is not one of financial re- 
sources only, though at certain times these 
have been scant when compared with the 
legitimate needs of the region. It is essen- 
tially a political problem requiring the ex- 
pression of the will to change, together with 
the acceptance of the measures needed to 
bring about this change. 4 


I believe that is a sound statement. 
The Senator from Oregon has said, other 
members of the committee have said, 
that this is a two-way program. I think 
we are doing all that is justified in view 
of our own domestic circumstances and 
in view of the failure of the nations con- 
cerned to take necessary steps toward 
fiscal and social reform within their own 
countries. 

I hope the Senate will not accept the 
amendment and that it will support the 
committee. 

The committee went into this program 
at great length. There was long discus- 
sion about it and there was strong sup- 
port for the action taken. I only wish to 
add further that the illustrative material 
supplied by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Kennepy] in the support of his 
amendment No. 261 is, as the Senator 
from Oregon has said, inaccurate in that 
the AID people themselves—in fact, no 
one can make the assertion as a prac- 
tical matter, or say with any assurance 
at all that it bears any relation to what 
will actually happen, because they do not 
know. They have not given this informa- 
tion to the committee in this form be- 
cause they cannot give it. This is merely 
the expression of the views of the spon- 
sor of the amendment as to what he 
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would like to see done. I do not think it 
is accurate to say that it would have 
been used in this manner. It is custom- 
ary in AID, whenever any cut is made, 
to pick out the most popular aspect of 
the program and say, “This is what is 
being cut.” It is simply the usual way to 
try to make as strong a case as they can; 
whereas, they do not know how it would 
be cut. The projects in many cases have 
not yet been developed. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor for the 
moment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
is one of the few instances that I shall 
vote against the committee; in commit- 
tee I did not vote to reduce funds for the 
Alliance for Progress. I shall vote to re- 
store the full amount for Latin America. 

If there is any area in the world which 
should receive primary consideration by 
this country, it is not Western Europe, 
it is not Asia, and it is not Africa; but it 
is and should be the Latin American part 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

That area has not achieved as much as 
was anticipated, but in many respects 
there certainly has been done a great 
deal to bring about a working, viable 
situation so far as the Alliance for Prog- 
Tess is concerned. I refer specifically to 
Mexico and to what it has accomplished, 
not only in its own behalf, but under the 
aegis of the Alliance and even in extend- 
ing the program to other countries, espe- 
cially Central America. 

Thus, I would hope that the Senate 
would give this particular amendment 
the most serious consideration. I think of 
all the amendments which have been 
offered, or may be offered, that this one— 
designed to strengthen the Alliance— 
could well be the most meritorious. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I only wish to say 
that I agree with much of what the Sen- 
ator says as to relative importance. But 
he knows as well as we all do that when 
it comes to Southeast Asia he knows 
that as a practical matter we cannot get 
any cuts on activities in Southeast Asia. 
Neither he, nor I, can do much about 
administration requests for that area. 
The war is already estimated to cost $30 
billion a year. 

Now coming to Western Europe, the 
Senator proposes that we cut down our 
troops. I have supported that move, as 
have many other Senators. But what did 
our efforts run up against? We were met 
with a very strong movement, led by 
some of the most distinguished citizens 
of this country—among them Mr. Mc- 
Cloy—who came down to Washington 
and talked to us. So the Senator is 
thwarted in that effort. Thus, as a prac- 
tical matter 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not thwarted. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Because the com- 
mittee is still in existence and will con- 
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tinue to be during the entire session of 
this Congress. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It has not taken any 
action. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It still has time to 
act. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How long has it 
had? Several months. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The committee has 
existed for several months. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Montana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall yield time to 
the Senator from Montana on my own 
time. 

Yes. It is well to say Latin Amer- 
ica is more important and that the 
cuts should come somewhere else, but 
as a practical matter we cannot cut 
it anywhere else. I reiterate we are 
not cutting the program or even 
holding it to the level of the program 
last year. We are actually allowing $70 
million more in spite of the war. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Regardless of the 
war in Southeast Asia, the problems and 
the population in Latin America are 
going to continue to increase. What hap- 
pens next door to us is a great deal more 
important to this Nation than what hap- 
pens 8,000 to 10,000 miles away. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is why I think 
Latin America should be given priority in 
this bill and at this time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. But we rec- 
ognize that there is nothing we can do 
about Southeast Asia. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I realize that. I ap- 
preciate the situation in which the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, the Senator from 
Montana, and other Senators, find them- 
selves, but I also recognize the extreme 
importance and significance of Latin 
America as a whole in relation to our 
future. That is the issue here. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield me 1 min- 
ute? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
New York, really, has the floor, but I will 
be glad to yield to the Senator, if that is 
agreeable to him. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
reply to the majority leader. We are put- 
ting in $70 million more. We are main- 
taining the program plus $70 million 
more. We are waiting for their self-help 
offers. The fact remains that the Latin 
American countries have not kept faith 
yet in coming forth with a self-help pro- 
gram upon which the President’s com- 
mitments are based. The President’s 
commitments come into force as the 
Latin American countries come forth 
with their programs. 

I do not think that we should be up- 
ping this new amount for which the Sen- 
ator from New York is asking until we 
get our reports back. 

The majority leader asked us at the 
beginning of this year to make a sur- 
veillance of the expenditure of funds 
which have been appropriated and au- 
thorized. We have kept faith with him 
in the Latin American Subcommittee. We 
have entered into contracts with uni- 
versities and experts and we are getting 
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their reports. As soon as Congress ad- 
journs, we will start subcommittee hear- 
ings in regard to the matter. We are 
giving enough for now. We will continue 
with a great program in Latin America 
which will have a good psychological ef- 
fect, I think, upon them, in making per- 
fectly clear that they must come for- 
ward with their self-help programs in 
order to get more. I think we have gone 
as far as we can justify going in light 
of domestic needs. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There may be a dif- 
ference of viewpoint but there is no dif- 
ference on the part of any who have 
spoken as to the primary significance 
and importance of Latin America itself 
in this hemisphere. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Much has been made 
of the 1968 program that it will be $70 
million more than the 1967 program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The authorization 
is for $70 million more than the appro- 
priation of last year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. These figures for 1968 
of $578 million in the bill, as it has been 
submitted 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They are correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It was $508 million last 
year? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The proposal now is to 
increase the $70 million with still an- 
other $65 million? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Which is more than 
the administration itself submitted in its 
appropriation request—$7 million more 
than the administration requested in ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] 
has the floor, unless the Senator does not 
wish to continue. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, how much time do I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirteen 
minutes remain to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I will 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper] such time as he may require, if 
the Senator from New York does not wish 
to proceed. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is going to speak. 

Mr, President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment offered by the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. I also join as a cosponsor with 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. I do this on my own judgment, 
for all of us have to make our own deci- 
sions based upon the evidence and our 
view of the importance of the foreign as- 
sistance program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point the 
speech of President Kennedy on March 
13, 1961. President Eisenhower before and 
President Johnson since have supported 
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these aims and I believe so do the Amer- 

ican people. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY AT A 
WHITE HOUSE RECEPTION FOR MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS AND FOR THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS 
OF THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS, MARCH 
13, 1961 


It is a great pleasure for Mrs. Kennedy and 
for me, for the Vice President and Mrs. John- 
son, and for the Members of Congress to wel- 
come the Ambassadorial Corps of our Hemi- 
sphere, our long time friends, to the White 
House today. One hundred and thirty-nine 
years ago this week the United States, stirred 
by the heroic struggle of its fellow Americans, 
urged the independence and recognition of 
the new Latin American Republics. It was 
then, at the dawn of freedom throughout this 
hemisphere, that Bolivar spoke of his desire 
to see the Americas fashioned into the great- 
est region in the world, “greatest,” he said, 
“not so much by virtue of her area and her 
wealth, as by her freedom and her glory.” 

Never in the long history of our hemisphere 
has this dream been nearer to fulfillment, 
and never has it been in greater danger. 

The genius of our scientists has given us 
the tools to bring abundance to our land, 
strength to our industry, and knowledge to 
our people. For the first time we have the 
capacity to strike off the remaining bonds of 
poverty and ignorance—to free our people for 
the spiritual and intellectual fulfillment 
which has always been the goal of our 
civilization. 

Yet at this very moment of maximum op- 
portunity, we confront the same forces which 
have imperiled America throughout its his- 
tory—the alien forces which once again seek 
to impose the despotisms of the Old World 
on the people of the New. 

I have asked you to come here today so 
that I might discuss these challenges and 
these dangers. 

We meet together as firm and ancient 
friends, united by history and experience and 
by our determination to advance the values 
of American civilization. For this New World 
of ours is not a mere accident of geography. 
Our continents are bound together by a com- 
mon history, the endless exploration of new 
frontiers. Our nations are the product of a 
common struggle, the revolt from colonial 
rule, And our people share a common herit- 
age, the quest for the dignity and the free- 
dom of man. 

The revolutions which gave us birth 
ignited, in the words of Thomas Paine, “a 
spark never to be extinguished.” And across 
vast, turbulent continents these American 
ideals still stir man’s struggle for national 
independence and individual freedom. But 
as we welcome the spread of the American 
revolution to other lands, we must also re- 
member that our own struggle—the revolu- 
tion which began in Philadelphia in 1776, and 
in Caracas in 1811—is not yet finished. Our 
hemisphere’s mission is not yet completed. 
For our unfulfilled task is to demonstrate 
to the entire world that man’s unsatisfied 
aspiration for economic progress and social 
justice can best be achieved by free men 
working within a framework of democratic 
institutions. If we can do this in our own 
hemisphere, and for our own people, we may 
yet realize the prophecy of the great Mexican 
patriot, Benito Juarez, that “democracy is 
the destiny of future humanity.” 

As a citizen of the United States let me 
be the first to admit that we North Ameri- 
cans have not always grasped the significance 
of this common mission, just as it is also 
true that many in your own countries have 
not fully understood the urgency of the need 
to lift people from poverty and ignorance 
and despair. But we must turn from these 
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mistakes—from the failures and the mis- 
understandings of the past to a future full 
of peril, but bright with hope. 

Throughout Latin America, a continent 
rich in resources and in the spiritual and 
cultural achievements of its people, millions 
of men and women suffer the daily degrada- 
tions of poverty and hunger. They lack 
decent shelter or protection from disease. 
Their children are deprived of the educa- 
tion or the jobs which are the gateway to a 
better life. And each day the problems grow 
more urgent. Population growth is outpac- 
ing economic growth—low living standards 
are further endangered—and discontent—the 
discontent of a people who know that abun- 
dance and the tools of progress are at last 
within their reach—that discontent is grow- 
ing. In the words of José Figueres, “once 
dormant peoples are struggling upward to- 
ward the sun, toward a better life.” 

If we are to meet a problem so staggering 
in its dimensions, our approach must itself 
be equally bold—an approach consistent with 
the majestic concept of Operation Pan Amer- 
ica. Therefore I have called on all people 
of the hemisphere to join in a new Alliance 
for Progress—Alianza para Progreso—a vast 
cooperative effort, unparalleled in magnitude 
and nobility of purpose, to satisfy the basic 
needs of the American people for homes, 
work and land, health and schools—techo, 
trabajo y tierra, satud y escuela. 

First, I propose that the American Repub- 
lics begin on a vast new Ten Year Plan for 
the Americas, a plan to transform the 1960’s 
into a historic decade of democratic progress. 

These 10 years will be the years of maxi- 
mum progress-maximum effort, the years 
when the greatest obstacles must be over- 
come, the years when the need for assistance 
will be the greatest. 

And if we are successful, if our effort is 
bold enough and determined enough, then 
the close of this decade will mark the begin- 
ning of a new era in the American experience. 
The living standards of every American fam- 
ily will be on the rise, basic education will be 
available to all, hunger will be a forgotten ex- 
perience, the need for massive outside help 
will have passed, most nations will have en- 
tered a period of self-sustaining growth, and 
though there will be still much to do, every 
American Republic will be the master of its 
own revolution and its own hope and prog- 


ress. 

Let me stress that only the most deter- 
mined efforts of the American nations them- 
selves can bring success to this effort. They 
and they alone, can mobolize their resources, 
enlist the energies of their people, and mod- 
ify their social patterns so that all, and not 
just a privileged few, share in the fruits of 
growth. If this effort is made, then outside 
assistance will give vital impetus to progress; 
without it, no amount of help will advance 
the welfare of the people. 

Thus if the countries of Latin America are 
ready to do their part, and I am sure they are, 
then I believe the United States, for its part, 
should help provide resources of a scope and 
magnitude sufficient to make this bold devel- 
opment plan a success—just as we helped to 
provide, against equal odds nearly, the re- 
sources adequate to help rebuild the econo- 
mies of Western Europe. For only an effort of 
towering dimensions can ensure fulfill- 
ment of our plan for a decade of progress. 

Secondly, I will shortly request a minis- 
terial meeting of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, a meeting at which 
we can begin the massive planning effort 
which will be at the heart of the Alliance for 

ess. 

For if our Alliance is to succeed, each Latin 
nation must formulate long-range plans for 
its own development, plans which establish 
targets and priorities, ensure monetary sta- 
bility, establish the machinery for vital social 
change, stimulate private activity and initia- 
tive, and provide for a maximum national ef- 
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fort. These plans will be the foundation of 
our development effort, and the basis for the 
allocation of outside resources. 

A greatly strengthened IA-ECOSOC, work- 
ing with the Economic Commission for Latin 
America and the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, can assemble the leading econo- 
mists and experts of the hemisphere to help 
each country develop its own development 
plan—and provide a continuing review of 
economic progress in this hemisphere. 

Third, I have this evening signed a request 
to the Congress for $500 million as a first step 
in fulfilling the Act of Bogotá. This is the 
first large-scale Inter-American effort, insti- 
tuted by my predecessor President Eisen- 
hower, to attack the social barriers which 
block economic progress. The money will be 
used to combat illiteracy, improve the pro- 
ductivity and use of their land, wipe out dis- 
ease, attack archaic tax and land tenure 
structures, provide educational opportuni- 
ties, and offer a broad range of projects de- 
Signed to make the benefits of increasing 
abundance available to all. We will begin to 
commit these funds as soon as they are 
appropriated. 

Fourth, we must support all economic in- 
tegration which is a genuine step toward 
larger markets and greater competitive op- 
portunity. The fragmentation of Latin 
American economies is a serious barrier to 
industrial growth. Projects such as the 
Central American common market and free 
trade areas in South America can help to 
remove these obstacles. 

Fifth, the United States is ready to co- 
operate in serious, case-by-case examina- 
tions of commodity market problems. Fre- 
quent violent change in commodity prices 
seriously injure the economies of many Latin 
American countries, draining their resources 
and stultifying their growth. Together we 
must find practical methods of bringing an 
end to this pattern. 

Sixth, we will immediately step up our 
Food for Peace emergency program, help 
establish food reserves in areas of recurrent 
drought, help provide school lunches for chil- 
dren, and offer feed grains for use in rural 
development. For hungry men and women 
cannot wait for economic discussions or dip- 
lomatic meetings—their need is urgent—and 
their hunger rests heavily on the conscience 
of their fellow men. 

Seventh, all the people of the hemisphere 
must be allowed to share in the expanding 
wonders of science—wonders which have 
captured man’s imagination, challenged the 
powers of his mind, and given him the tools 
for rapid progress. I invite Latin American 
scientists to work with us in new projects in 
fields such as medicine and agriculture, phys- 
ics, and astronomy, and desalinization, to 
help plan for regional research laboratories 
in these and other fields, and to strengthen 
cooperation between American universities 
and laboratories. 

We also intend to expand our science 
teacher training programs to include Latin 
American instructors, to assist in establish- 
ing such programs in other American coun- 
tries, and translate and make available revo- 
lutionary new teaching materials in physics, 
chemistry, biology, and mathematics, so that 
the young of all nations may contribute their 
skills to the advance of science. 

Eighth, we must rapidly expand the train- 
ing of those needed to man the economics of 
rapidly developing countries. This means 
expanded technical training programs, for 
which the Peace Corps, for example, will be 
available when needed. It also means assist- 
ance to Latin American universities, graduate 
schools, and research institutes. 

We welcome proposals in Central America 
for intimate cooperation in higher educa- 
tion—cooperation which can achieve a re- 
gional effort of increased effectiveness and 
excellence. We are ready to help fill the gap 
in trained manpower, realizing that our ulti- 
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mate goal must be a basic education for all 
who wish to learn. 

Ninth, we reaffirm our pledge to come to 
the defense of any American nation whose 
independence is endangered. As its confi- 
dence in the collective security system of the 
OAS spreads, it will be possible to devote 
the constructive use a major share of those 
resources now spent on the instruments of 
war. Even now, as the government of Chile 
has said, the time has come to take the first 
toward sensible limitations of arms. And the 
new generation of military leaders has shown 
an increasing awareness that armies cannot 
only defend their countries—they can, as we 
have learned through our own Corps of 
Engineers, they can help to build them. 

Tenth, we invite our friends in Latin 
America to contribute to the enrichment of 
life and culture in the United States. We 
need teachers of your literature and history 
and tradition, opportunities for our young 
people to study in your universities, access to 
your music, your art, and the thought of 
your great philosophers. For we know we 
have much to learn. 

In this way you can help bring a fuller 
spiritual and intellectual life to the people 
of the United States—and contribute to 
unders and mutual respect among 
the nations of the hemisphere. 

With steps such as these, we propose to 
complete the revolution of the Americas, to 
build a hemisphere where all men can hope 
for a suitable standard of living, and all can 
live out their lives in dignity and in freedom. 

To achieve this goal political freedom must 
accompany material progress. Our Alliance 
for Progress is an Alliance of free govern- 
ments, and it must work to eliminate tyranny 
from a hemisphere in which it has no right- 
ful place. Therefore let us express our special 
friendship to the people of Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic—and the hope they will 
soon rejoin the society of free men, uniting 
with us in common effort. 

This political freedom must be accom- 
panied by social change, For unless necessary 
social reforms, including land and tax reform, 
are freely made—unless we broaden the op- 
portunity for all of our people—unless the 
great mass of Americans share in increasing 
prosperity—then our alliance, our revolution, 
our dream, and our freedom will fail. But we 
call for social change by free men—change 
in the spirit of Washington and Jefferson, of 
Bolivar and San Martin—not change which 
seeks to impose on men tyrannies which we 
cast out a century and a half ago. Our motto 
is what it has always been—progress, yes, 
tyranny no—progreso si, tirania no! 

But our greatest challenge comes from 
within—the task of creating an American 
civilization where spiritual and cultural 
values are strengthened by an ever-broaden- 
ing base of material advance—where, within 
the rich diversity of its own traditions, each 
nation is free to follow its own path towards 


The completion of our task will, of course, 
require the efforts of all governments of our 
hemisphere. But the efforts of governments 
alone will never be enough. In the end, the 
people must choose and the people must 
help themselves. 

And so I say to the men and women of the 
Americas—to the campesino in the fields, to 
the obrero in the cities, to the estudiante in 
the schools—prepare your mind and heart 
for the task ahead—call forth your strength 
and let each devote his energies to the bet- 
terment of all, so that your children and our 
children in this hemisphere can find an ever 
richer and a freer life. 

Let us once again transform the American 
continent into a vast crucible of revolution- 
ary ideas and efforts—a tribute to the power 
of the creative energies of free men and 
women—an example to all the world that 
liberty and progress walk hand in hand. Let 
us once again awaken our American revolu- 
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tion until it guides the struggle of people 
everywhere—not with an imperialism of force 
or fear—but the rule of courage and freedom 
and hope for the future of man. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, it is my 
view, that the reduction in authoriza- 
tion by the Foreign Relations Committee 
was too severe in the case of the Alliance 
for Progress. I opposed the reduction in 
the committee, and I oppose it now. It is 
difficult to specify exactly that a reduc- 
tion is too large or too small, or that none 
should have been made, unless such a 
large sum is involved that commonsense 
provide an answer. But I will answer the 
argument supporting the reduction. 

The administration requested a $750 
million authorization for fiscal year 1968, 
and it was authorized by the Congress 
last year. But after doing so last year, 
the committee has authorized this year 
$578 million, a reduction of $182 million, 
reversing its position. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY] would increase 
the authorization from $578 million to 
$650 million, an increase of $72 million, 
and the approximate amount requested 
for appropriations. It is not a large in- 
crease for the Alliance for Progress. 

There are special circumstances related 
to our assistance program for the Alli- 
ance for Progress which are unique. 

I recognize very well that the claims 
of the war in Vietnam press down on 
all of us. They must be met as long as 
Americans fight. The claims on our do- 
mestic economy are of great concern to 
us. They too must be met. But we must 
remember also that an assistance to 
Latin America is in our interest, is essen- 
tial to our security, and that it is a con- 
structive arm of our foreign policy, and 
a peaceful arm of foreign policy. 

While I do not think it is justified, 
claims are made around the world that 
our attention is entirely engrossed in 
war. I think it unfortunate if the Con- 
gress by reducing radically its assistance 
programs give support to the claim of 
belief that we are not interested or in- 
terested as much in the constructive, 
peaceful policies which we have followed 
so long. 

I would like to point out other ways 
indicating that our relationship to Latin 
America is unique and distinct from 
other areas. 

The history of the evolution of the Alli- 
ance for Progress itself, while I do not 
have time to trace it, points out its in- 
tended permanency and cooperation be- 
tween the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica. I believe that a former President of 
Brazil, as I have read proposed in a Pan 
America Association in 1960, the Act of 
Bogota, was signed by the United States 
and the Latin American States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. May I have 2 addition- 
al minutes? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. The Congress enacted, 
in 1960, the Latin American Develop- 
ment Act supporting the aims and pro- 
grams which the present bill supports 
but which the committee has cut. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator men- 
tioned the President of Brazil. Who was 
it? 

Mr. COOPER. First. Then it was a 
part of our basie 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Who was it? 

Mr. COOPER. Kubitschek. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What has happened 
to him? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not know. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He has had all his 
political rights removed; has he not? 

Mr. COCPER. I believe so, but Iam not 
speaking of one man. I am speaking of a 
concept, of the position of our country, 
under President Eisenhower, President 
Kennedy, and President Johnson, a posi- 
tion whick fostered, and joined in the 
establishment of the Alliance for Pro- 
gress. The Congress encouraged it by its 
act in 1960, the formation of the Alli- 
ance. We have an important relationship 
with Latin America which the Congress 
aa the Executive should not back away 

om. 

It is important to our security. We 
would hope the social and economic 
conditions of those countries would im- 
prove so that they would become eco- 
nomically viable, that they would be- 
come more secure, and that the living 
and social condition of their people would 
improve. 

Advances have been made in political, 
economic and social conditions. This 
cannot be challenged. All I say is that we 
should continue to support the Alliance 
as generously as we can. I do not think 
the request of the amendment of the 
Senator from New York is unreasonable. 
It is in the spirit and challenge of the late 
President Kennedy for the future of the 
Alliance. I give it my support, and I very 
much hope the Senate will support the 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I yield 3 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
agreed to yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from New York. 

I yield 2 minutes to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I support 
the amendment of my colleague from 
New York for reasons which are rather 
specially related to work which I have 
been doing for a very long time now. 
Hence I took the liberty of asking my 
colleague to yield some of his precious 
time. 

What disturbs me deeply about this 
cut is that it is a cut in authorization. 
This is not an appropriation bill. Many 
Members present are members of the 
Appropriations Committee, including the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE]. The appropriation process will 
take care of many of the arguments being 
made here. We are pretty sophisticated 
about what we appropriate. But the au- 
thorization will be looked upon in Latin 
America as a vote of confidence or no 
confidence in the future of the Alliance 
for Progress. This is what disturbs me. 
We are not saving money by cutting the 
authorization, but we are jeopardizing 
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the relationships of the United States 
with the Presidents of the other Latin 
American Republics. 

The most important thing we should 
think about, far transcending anything 
involved in the authorization, is imple- 
menting the common market agreed to 
at Punta del Este. That is the biggest 
piece of self-help they can engage in. 

Knowing Latin America as I do—and I 
respectfully submit I have worked for 
years with friends in Latin America in 
trying to get a common market to help 
establish ADELA, and in other areas—I 
know that such a cut as this will have a 
deleterious and discouraging effect in the 
very areas where I believe we should en- 
courage them. 

The gross national product of the 
Latin American countries has gone up 
very markedly. They have done well with 
the Alliance for Progress effort, and all 
the countries other than Brazil and 
Argentina have met the goals, or almost 
met them, which were set 5 or 6 years 
ago. They have engaged in self-help. 

Conditions in Latin America have 
changed materially, as evidenced by the 
testimony of the speeches in previous 
years on the floor with respect to inter- 
est rates and other deficiencies and ex- 
cesses, but have not been heard this year. 

The fundamental point is that the big 
target now is the common market. It is 
indispensable to our country and the fu- 
ture and security of the whole Western 
Hemisphere. 

The Latin Americans complain that we 
have our eye on Europe and on Asia, and 
the personal sensibilities in Latin Amer- 
ica are all important. 

So, to my mind, the decisive argument 
for this amendment is that, the Latin 
Americans having taken us at our word 
as to what they consider the author- 
ization to be, we must keep our word, 
knowing that, in terms of the purse, that 
will be taken care of in the appropriation 
process. 

For that reason, I was honored to join 
my colleague [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

I think I know the implications in 
Latin America of what we do. In Latin 
America the personal relationship is all 
important. The knowledge that they can 
rely on one and take his word and that 
he is consistent in his policy is all im- 
portant. We are not dealing with great 
bodies of public opinion there, or great 
bodies of individuals. We are dealing 
with presidents. They have centered 
around them the whole following and 
the conviction of their countries. It is 
critically important that we make them 
feel that we honor them. So close to the 
time when we have gotten a commit- 
ment from them with respect to the 
common market, it would do great dam- 
age, it would dent our relationships, if 
we regressed on the authorization figure 
that we had set last year, and to which 
they looked to us as the extent of the 
U.S. commitment. I think that is the 
decisive point—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator used 
the word “commitment.” Do we have a 
commitment from our Government? 
Who entered into the commitment? 
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Mr. JAVITS. We have a commitment, 
in my judgment, to allow to be author- 
ized what we said heretofore would be 
authorized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How did such a 
commitment come into being? 

Mr. JAVITS. We authorized it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Who is “we”? 

Mr. JAVITS. Congress. Last year, the 
Alliance was authorized for $697 million 
and at $750 million for fiscal years 1968 
and 1969. They had a right, when they 
read it, to rely on it. We can cut the ap- 
propriation three-quarters and it would 
mean nothing at all, in terms of Latin 
ni as would cutting the authoriza- 

on. 

That is all I am really arguing. That 
is the temper of Latin America, and those 
of us who worked there very ardently— 
at least I feel that way—understand that, 
and that is why I think the authorization 
request is critically important. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 30 seconds to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I say to the Senator from 
New York that the money is in the bill. 
The money is there to do the very things 
he is talking about. But what the Sen- 
ator is seeking to do is add some more 
money, so that the AID people can do 
some things the Comptroller General’s 
report says ought to be stopped. I shall 
enlarge later upon the most recent re- 
port from the GAO on the Alliance for 
Progress, trying to call attention to the 
inefficiency of the AID people in han- 
dling the Alliance for Progress program. 

That is why I say we should not give 
them more money until we clean up the 
Alliance for Progress program and the 
AID administration of it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I think 
I yield to no one in this body in my long- 
time demonstrated interest and sym- 
pathy for Latin America. I believe my 
connection with it antedates that of any 
other Member of this body. Forty-five 
years ago I went to Mexico as a journalist 
representing Collier’s and other publica- 
tions to report on the revolution. My 
writings contributed to change the then 
prevailing attitude of hostility toward 
that really important, useful revolution, 
as a result of which Mexico has become 
the outstanding example of self-help and 
progress among the Latin-American 
countries. 

In 1933 I was the adviser to the U.S. 
delegation at the Seventh Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference where we launched 
Roosevelt’s good-neighbor policy. 

Two years ago, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Aid Expendi- 
tures of the Committee on Government 
Operations, I made a study of the AID 
program in five Latin American coun- 
tries. I regret what I found and what I 
reported on the best of those countries, 
Chile is found in a Senate document, con- 
sisting of 229 pages, entitled “U.S. For- 
eign Aid in Action, a Case Study.” 

We selected Chile because, of all 
the Latin American countries, it was 
the one that had the most favorable pre- 
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disposition toward success. It is a coun- 
try that is ethnically homogeneous; it is 
a country that is more democratic than 
others; it was free from oppression and 
the curse of dictatorship which bedevils 
so many other countries; it had an en- 
lightened President and an enlightened 
democratic legislature. 

Yet the record shows that a large part 
of the AID money sent there was wasted; 
and the conclusion is inevitable that less 
money would do a far better job for the 
Alliance for Progress than the amount 
we are proposing to pour in. It has al- 
ready been pointed out that we are giv- 
ing more money, through this bill, than 
the executive has asked for. 

There is another aspect, which I shall 
not discuss in detail. The distinguished 
chairman of the committee has read 
some extracts from an article by Eduardo 
Frei Montalva, the President of Chile, 
published last April in Foreign Affairs, 
in which he points out that the Alli- 
ance for Progress is not achieving its 
objectives, that after 5 years land re- 
form has barely been started, that taxa- 
tion is lacking, and that the program 
is bogging down because of the way our 
funds are being misused. I recommend 
a reading of President Frei’s article 
which coming from an outstanding 
Latin American merits our attention. 

There is another aspect. When the 
senior Senator from New York tells about 
the deleterious effects on Latin America 
if we fail to add these additional $70 
millions, I would like to call attention to 
the deleterious effect upon the American 
people of being asked to cut and cut and 
cut on our domestic programs, our aid 
to education, our aid to health, our slum 
clearance and resource development, 
our pollution abatement, our war on 
poverty, our war on crime, housing, slum 
clearance, highway construction, flood 
control, all the fine programs so bril- 
liantly enacted in the 89th Congress and 
thereby promised to the American people. 
Those needed and overdue domestic proj- 
ects are going down the drain at the 
same time we are being asked to give 
more money to Latin America, which has 
done little to cooperate with this Alianza 
program and is doing almost nothing to- 
ward self-help. I certainly object with the 
President asking for a 10-percent surtax, 
for us to go ahead and increase expendi- 
tures abroad. I think it is positively 
shocking. I do not think the American 
people will appreciate that at all. I think 
it will have a far more deleterious effect 
upon the American people if these 
amendments are agreed to than if they 
are voted down, as the pending amend- 
ment should be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I spoke a 
few moments ago about the latest criti- 
cal report of the GAO in regard to the 
administration of foreign aid. As the 
Senate knows, the stack of reports from 
the GAO criticizing the administration 
of foreign aid by AID is very high. The 
latest one, which I wish to refer to, 
follows. 

The report by the GAO shows that 
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AID and the Alliance made little, or in- 
sufficient effort to find other sources of 
loan money for borrowing nations, al- 
though AID is supposed to be the loan 
agency of last resort. I quote from the 
report: 

Our examination of 35 loans totaling 
about $347 million made by AID to 15 Latin 
American countries during calendar years 
1963 through 1965 showed that, on the ma- 
jority of these loans, the records in regard to 
AID's determinations did not demonstrate 
that AID had taken into consideration the 
borrowers’ ability to obtain financing from 
other free world sources prior to the authori- 
zation of these loans by AID. 

We found that, with the exception of 
formal solicitation of the Eximbank’s inter- 
est in 32 of the 35 loans, there was no formal 
AID or loan recipients to solicit other free 
world sources of finance, including private 
sources in the United States. Because of the 
lack of documentation, we were unable to 
determine whether informal solicitations 
were made. 

Moreover, if “AID loans are made when 
financing from other free world sources can 
be obtained, loan funds may not be available 
to help other applicants who are solely de- 
pendent on AID for financial assistance, or, 
if such funds are not needed elsewhere, AID's 
future appropriations can be reduced. 

On the basis of the results of our review, 
we concluded that (1) AID in Washington 
did not adequately document any efforts 
made to obtain financing from these sources, 
(2) AID Missions did not take reasonable 
actions to ensure that adequate efforts were 
made by loan recipients to obtain financing 
from other free world sources, (3) AID Mis- 
sions did not document any efforts made to 
obtain financing from other free world 
sources, and (4) procedure and instructions 
issued by AID for determining financing 
available from other free world sources were 
inadequate and should be clarified and 
strengthened. 


This is the type of report we get from 
the Comptroller General in regard to the 
inefficiency and maladministration of 
AID time and time again, as a result of 
the investigations that the Comptroller 
General makes around the world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask for 1 more minute. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from Oregon 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. MORSE. The report goes on to 
say that although U.S. officials testify to 
congressional committees that it is their 
policy to make loans only as a lender-of- 
last-resort, the Government Accounting 
Office found the policy was only hap- 
hazard. Its documentation refers to what 
it calls AID-initiated loans, for which no 
free world alternative sources were 
sought at all. 

I conclude my argument by saying we 
cannot, in my opinion, justify increasing 
these amounts for foreign aid proposed 
in this amendment and others yet to be 
offered, and then say to the American 
taxpayers, “We are going to raise your 
taxes by a 10-percent surtax increase.” 
The American taxpayers are entitled to 
be protected here on the floor of the Sen- 
ate this afternoon from amendments 
which cannot be justified in the interests 
of the financial rights of the American 
taxpayers. 

We are giving to Latin America, in the 
committee bill, $70 million more than was 
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appropriated last year. I say that is ex- 
ceedingly gencrous, and we have a right 
to say to our Latin American friends, 
“Come on, now, and keep the commit- 
ment that is involved on your part, if we 
are going to go ahead with the programs 
that we are willing to help you with, 
that the President talked about at 
Punta del Este.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
shall only take a moment. I simply wish 
to call attention to one or two facts. 

Here we are giving $70 million more, 
by this bill, than they had in appropria- 
tions last year. Do not forget, further- 
more, that we recently reported from 
that committee a bill carrying $900 mil- 
lion for Latin America, for the Inter- 
American Bank. That is in addition to 
what is in this bill. One of the reasons I 
think we felt justified, among other rea- 
sons which the Senator from Oregon 
mentioned about our own problems, is 
the fact that we are giving the Inter- 
American Bank $900 million. We have 
authorized it; that is, I am assuming 
that Congress will approve it, to help 
Latin America. I think that is a prefer- 
able way. 

I think it is better administered in 
many respects. It establishes programs 
and procedures in which they partici- 
pate over a longer period. I think it is 
a sounder way in which to do it. It has 
$3 million for 3 years. 

That bill has been reported, and the 
bill will be taken up, I understand, after 
the pending bill has been disposed of. 
However, I cannot understand why we 
feel that we must continue this program 
at the existing level in view of all these 
other circumstances the Senator from 
Oregon has mentioned—the failure in 
Vietnam, the reluctance of the adminis- 
tration to trim our costs in Europe be- 
cause they insist on keeping the troops 
there, and our domestic problems in De- 
troit and elsewhere. 

I think that the committee bill is very 
sound, and it is all that I can support. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the ar- 
gument made by the Senator from New 
York is that certain programs will have 
to be sacrificed unless this amount is al- 
lowed. Is that a correct statement? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. It is not accurate 
to say certain programs—certainly not 
the ones he mentioned. Those are the 
most popular ones. 

It is the custom of the AID people to 
say that the most popular programs will 
be the ones to be cut. There is nothing 
in the present setup to assure any such 
cuts. They have plenty of money con- 
tained in the bill as reported with which 
to carry out those particular programs. 

The AID people have picked out the 
most popular programs and say: “This 
is what we will sacrifice.” 

Mr. PASTORE. Within the discretion 
of the AID agency, they can carry out 
those programs if they desire to do so 
with the available money. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is exactly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PASTORE. And they can sacrifice 
others, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I un- 
derstand that from the amount of money 
to be provided for the Alliance for Prog- 
ress program, 41 percent will be ex- 
pended in the field of agriculture. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. These are illustra- 
tive programs. The programs do not have 
to be sacrificed. They can vary the 
amount appropriated in any way they 
want. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. But as 
submitted to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, there is 41 percent in the field 
of agriculture, 18 percent in the field of 
education, and 4 percent in the field of 
health. Therefore, nearly two-thirds of 
all of the money that is going into the 
Alliance for Progress program would be 
in the fields of agriculture, education, 
and health. The rest of it would consist 
of 17 percent for industry and direct 
assistance to private enterprise, 10 per- 
cent for transportation and power, 3 per- 
cent for labor, public administration, and 
public safety, 3 percent for community 
development and housing, and 3 per- 
cent for general programs. 

These are all important areas. I do 
not know where AID will get the money 
for the expanded programs discussed at 
Punta del Este if we do not adopt the 
amendment I have proposed. Indeed, 
AID has informed me that this amend- 
ment is crucial because there is no other 
source from which the money for ex- 
panded educational and agricultural 
efforts can be obtained. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is a broad 
illustration as to the areas that we think 
are important. The actual program is 
still at their complete disposal. 

Many of the so-called projects have 
not been developed at all. This is some- 
thing that they dream up. This kind of 
overall program has been emphasized, 
but after this money is appropriated, 
they have discretion to put it where they 
like. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I con- 
template voting against the amendment, 
and my reasons for doing so are clearly 
set forth in the 1966 report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

I read what the committee members 
said with respect to the 1966 foreign 
aid program: 

Foreign aid should not remain sacrosanct 
when it comes to apportioning the war's fi- 
nancial cost among Federal activities. Belt 
tightening because of the war must not be 
restricted to domestic programs, but should 
include our foreign aid programs as well. 
American citizens should not be called upon 
to accept reductions in programs which affect 
their daily lives, see their taxes increase, 
war cost spiral while the foreign aid pros 
gram remains unaffected. 


How can we vote to reduce domestic 
services and increase foreign services? 
How can we do that and, in addition, 
vote for new taxes? 

There must be a belt tightening. Shall 
we do this only at home, or shall we also 
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do it with respect to the foreign aid 
program? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I will end with one comment that 
I think is accurate with regard to the 
Senator from New York. 

The Senator talks about these precise 
divisions and leaves the impression that 
these are projects that form a very 
large part of this program and reflect 
in the balance-of-payments problem. In 
other words, if they buy too many Cadil- 
lacs, they must pay for them. So, this 
money goes into what is called program- 
ing. It is budget support in one sense, 
but it is for the purpose of balancing the 
budget. A great deal of it is not in any 
project that is mentioned here at all. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, how much time do I have 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York has 3 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, let me say in answer to what 
has been said that I believe the Alliance 
funds have on the whole been utilized 
well in the past. I think most programs 
under the Alliance have been well 
worthwhile. 

I listened to the Senator from Oregon 
state that there have not been any self- 
help programs established in Latin 
America. 

T have seen, as I am sure that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has seen, self-help 
programs there. After the Punta del Este 
Conference this year, Chile established 
a major self-help program in the field 
of land reform. 

The money that we would make avail- 
able under my amendment would be 
most useful and would be put to worth- 
while uses. 

The Senator from Arkansas knows, 
when we talk about the fields of educa- 
tion, agriculture, and health, the differ- 
ence that these funds would make in the 
lives of many thousands of children. 
This money would make a great differ- 
ence in the lives of many tens of thou- 
sands of children in the Latin American 
countries. 

For that reason, if for no other reason, 
such an expenditure would be worth 
while. In addition, it would be in our own 
self-interest to do it. 

We in the United States cannot sur- 
vive on our island of affluence sur- 
rounded by a sea of degradation and 
poverty, an ocean of people who feel 
that there is no hope or future in their 
lives. 

We have an opportunity to do some- 
thing now which would be effective. 
What we do now can make a major dif- 
ference a decade or two decades from 
now. What we do now can make a major 
difference in what the world will look 
like 10 or 20 years from now. 

As the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations knows, we went 
through a crisis in October of 1962. We 
were prepared at that period to call for 
an invasion of Cuba because the Com- 
munists had placed missiles in Cuba. 

As that episode indicates, there is far 
too great a potential for political insta- 
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bility in Latin America. Almost all of 
the Latin countries have the potential 
of becoming so unstable that they would 
accept a Communist government. 

Communist China has the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs. She may decide 10 
years from now to put missiles in Latin 
America. 

It would be of tremendous help if we 
could send enough aid into those coun- 
tries to be able to prevent that kind of a 
situation from arising. I think that we 
would be terribly shortsighted if we did 
not do this. 

The people in those countries should 
realize that we are their friends and are 
willing to make sacrifices to enable them 
to have an education. They should be able 
to count on us for the assistance that will 
lead them toward the ability to make a 
‘decent living for themselves and their 
families. 

I think that is what this legislation is 
about. That is why it is so important— 
not just from a humanitarian point of 
view, but from the point of view of the 
future of the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 30 seconds? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 30 seconds to the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 30 
seconds. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I say to 
the Senator from New York that when 
he speaks about self-help the fact is that 
Latin American country after Latin 
American country has not come forward 
with a self-help program. 

Second, if the Senator seeks to give 
assistance in the field of education, 
health, agriculture, and housing, it can 
be done under the amount of money con- 
tained in the bill, which is, as the chair- 
man has said, $70 million above last 
year’s appropriation. 

I want to give some suggestions as to 
how to get the money. If the Senator 
has any doubts as to the illustrative fig- 
ures that have been used, the AID people 
have never testified that these were the 
figures they were going to put into hous- 
ing, agriculture, and education. They can 
do it under the figures contained in this 
bill. They can stop budget support. They 
can cut back on military support. They 
can stop, in my judgment, in a number 
of other ways that the Senator talks 
about, the waste that the Government 
Accounting Office has found they are 
guilty of in the expenditure of the funds 
they are getting. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I wish 
ito commend the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Kennepy] for this magnificent 
statement and for his continuing and 
inspired leadership in this field. 

At the summit meeting at Punta del 
Este last April, the Chiefs of State of this 
hemisphere reaffirmed their support for 
the objectives of the Charter of Punta 
del Este which established the Alliance 
for Progress in 1961. 

They agreed on the necessity of closer 
multilateral cooperation 
among the nations of the hemisphere. 

They also agreed that in order to ob- 
tain the objectives of the Alliance—for 
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the political, economic, and social de- 
velopment of the hemisphere—it was ab- 
solutely necessary to greatly accelerate 
all of our efforts to develop the vital agri- 
culture and education sectors. 

For their part the Latin American na- 
tions are increasing their own ‘self-help 
measures for the development of agri- 
culture and education. This is absolutely 
necessary to raise the standards of liv- 
ing for all of their people. 

During the past 6 years the institu- 
tional capabilities of the multilateral as- 
sistance measures of the Alliance for 
Progress have gathered momentum and 
have enabled the countries of the hemi- 
sphere to accelerate efforts for their own 
development. In order to carry on the 
momentum that has been established 
during the first 6 years of the Alliance, 
the Presidents of the hemisphere asked 
for help. President Johnson agreed to re- 
turn from the summit meeting at Punta 
del Este and request of the Congress an 
additional $100 milion to support the 
new accelerated programs for the devel- 
opment of agriculture and education. 

The $100 million fits well within the 
$750 million which we in the Congress 
authorized last year for the Alliance for 
Progress, 

Senator KENNEDY’s amendment would 
restore the $65 million which was cut 
from the President’s fiscal 1968 appro- 
propriations request for the U.S. con- 
tribution to the Alliance for Progress. Mr. 
President, I support Senator KENNEDYS 
amendment ‘because I believe with him 
that we must continue to support the 
programs of the Alliance for Progress to 
support the objectives of the Alliance 
which were multilaterally agreed to at 
Punta del Este in 1961. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from New York. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from ‘Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp] and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yarsor- 
OUGH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Meg would each vote 
“yea,” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya] is paired with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
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New Mexico would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Colorado would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
BROOKE] and the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. HATFIELD] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Colorado 
ALLoTT] is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BROOKE] is paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya] is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from New 
Mexico would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Colorado would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 53, as follows: 


(Mr. 


[No. 225 Leg.] 
YEAS—38 
Anderson Javits Moss 
Bayh Kennedy, Mass. Muskie 
Brewster Kennedy, N.Y. Nelson 
Case Euchel Pearson 
Clark Long, Mo Pell 
Cooper Magnuson Percy 
Griffin Mansfield Randolph 
Harris McCarthy Ribicoff 
Hart McGovern tt 
Hartke McIntyre Sparkman 
Hayden Metcalf Tydings 
Inouye Mondale Williams, N.J. 
J Morton 
NAYS—53 

Aiken Ervin Monroney 
Baker Fannin Morse 
Bartlett Fong Mundt 
Bennett Pulbright Murphy 
Bible Gore Pastore 
Boggs Gruening Prouty 
Burdick Hansen Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Smith 
Byrd, W. Va. Hill Spong 
Cannon Holland Stennis 
Carison Hollings Symington 
Church Hruska Talmadge 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Thurmond 

Jordan, Idaho Tower 
Dirksen Lausche Williams, Del. 

ck Long, La. Young, N. Dak. 
Eastland McClellan Young, Ohio 
Ellender Miller 
NOT VOTING—9 

Allott Hatfield Russell 
Brooke McGee Smathers 
Dodd Montoya Yarborough 


So the amendment of Mr. KENNEDY 
of New York was rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 275 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 275 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 40, amend line 22 to read as fol- 
lows: “amended (1) by striking out ‘1967’ 
and substituting ‘1968’ and (2) by striking 
out ‘$210,000,000" and substituting ‘$200,- 
000,000".” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
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will please be in order. The attachés will 
please find seats in the Chamber and be 
seated. 

How much time does the Senator from 
Oregon yield unto himself? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The VICE PI.ESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
inform the Senate that I do not intend 
to use all of the 30 minutes of time 
that is allowed with respect to this 
amendment, as far as my statement is 
concerned. I have already covered the 
arguments pertaining to this amendment 
in connection with preceding speeches 
I have made on other amendments. I do 
not believe in redundancy. I shall save 
the time of the Senate. > 

Mr. President, all this amendment does 
is to reduce the figure in the committee 
bill from $210 to $200 million, which 
may seem not to be very important but 
reduces the amount to the appropriation 
for this year. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, we still 
cannot hear the Senator, and the con- 
versation is not among the attachés. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall re- 
peat: All the amendment would do would 
be to reduce the amount for technical 
assistance from $210 million, which is 
the figure in the bill, to $200 million. 

It may be said that that is not a great 
deal of money but it reduces the figure 
to the amount of the appropriation for 
this year. 

As I have said earlier yesterday and 
today in my discussion of other amend- 
ments, I do not think that we can jus- 
tify going over the appropriation for 
this year. We guarantee to them, as far 
as the Senate is concerned, that we will 
allow them the same amount of money 
as we appropriated last year, as far as 
the appropriation is concerned. 

Mr. President, I have long been a sup- 
porter of technical assistance in the Sen- 
ate. I do not yield to anyone in support 
of the Alliance for Progress program. It 
came out of my committee, in the first 
place. The then Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Kennedy, and the senior 
Senator from Oregon made the motion 
that provided for the studies to spend 
$150,000 that the Senate made available 
to my subcommittee for an examination 
of the Latin American situation. We en- 
tered into contracts with universities 
across this country and with recognized 
authorities on Latin America to make 
these studies for us. 

They were to find the facts as to what 
the situation was in Latin America, vis- 
a-vis the U.S. image, what we could do 
and should do to be of help to improve 
that image, and to meet some of the 
serious situations in Latin America. They 
were to give us facts and their recom- 
mendations. 

I stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
Senator from Massachusetts, who was a 
member of my subcommittee, and other 
members of my subcommittee in the con- 
summation of those studies. He took the 
recommendations to the White House 
with him, and as he said so many times, 
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out of the recommendations of those 
studies came his announcement of one 
of the many great acts of statesmanship 
of President Kennedy, and I consider 
this to be one of the greatest. 

Mr. President, that is where the Al- 
liance for Progress program came from. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a clarification? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I do not square the amendment which I 
understand is before the Senate with the 
bill. I cannot find it. Do we now have be- 
fore us the Senator’s amendment No. 
275? 

Mr. MORSE. Amendment No. 275. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, I cannot find 
the application of that language in line 
22 on page 40. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall be 
frank with the Senator. The amendment 
was prepared by the professional staff of 
the committee. I assume the citation is 
correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There is no 
amount in the bill, and the date which 
appears in the amendment of the Sen- 
ator is the same as the date that is al- 
ready in the bill. That is what causes the 
confusion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, under 
those circumstances, I temporarily with- 
draw the amendment and offer another 
amendment until we can have the clari- 
fication by the staff. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Sen- 
ator withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. MORSE. I withdraw the amend- 
ment temporarily. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I would 
like to substitute for this amendment my 
amendment in regard to the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
time not be charged to either side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hol- 
LINGS in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent—I have a very short 
talk, and since I am into it now, I should 
like to proceed with it—that I may be 
allowed to proceed briefly outside the 
pending legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


L. B. J.: A BOLD AND INNOVATIVE 
HOUSING PRESIDENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 
morning the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, Robert Weaver, an- 
nounced the start of an immediate test 
program to involve further the genius of 
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private enterprise in the field of public 
housing. This new program, a bold evolu- 
tion of the 18-month-old “Turnkey” 
public housing experiment, was recom- 
mended by the blue-ribbon Kaiser com- 
mittee. 

The committee, headed by Edgar F. 
Kaiser, president of Kaiser Industries, 
Inc., and consisting of such distinguished 
Americans as George Meany and Whitney 
Young, and investment bankers, Gaylord 
A. Freeman and John A. McCone, is but 
one of the many task forces of the Na- 
tion’s best and most practiced minds the 
President has commissioned to study ur- 
ban housing. And its recommendation is 
but one in a series of proposals that 
promise to revitalize the American city. 

In 1965, an outstanding group of 
Americans answered the President’s 
call—and after exhaustive study, de- 
vised what is now known as the rent 
supplement program, an ingenious plan 
to provide decent housing for the poor 
through the use of private industry and 
private capital, That task force included 
our present Under Secretary of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, Robert C. Wood, and mutual 

savings banker, Saul Klaman. 

A year later—in 1966—another dis- 
tinguished group of Americans—includ- 
ing Kermit Gordon, Charles Haar, Rob- 
ert Wood, and Ben Heineman—formu- 
lated the model cities program, an imagi- 
native and massive commitment by the 
Federal Government to the problems of 
our cities. 

Now we are moving ahead with a new 
approach to meet the housing needs of 
our low-income families. 

As I am sure my colleagues know, the 
Johnson administration inaugurated less 
than 18 months ago a new concept in the 
field of public housing. This was Project 
Turnkey. The idea was to cut the con- 
fusion, the time lag, and the redtape in 
planning and building public housing 
projects by encouraging private indus- 
try to use their own vast experience to 
devise and develop their own projects for 
local public housing authorities—with a 
minimum of interference. What we have 
neglected for half a century cannot be 
made right in a year or even a decade. 

But I am pleased to see these new de- 
velopments designed to come to grips 
squarely and wisely with the problems 
of urban America, and I congratulate 
the President and all who had a part in 
them. 

In summary: 

This will not require any new laws. We 
can improve the machinery we have. 

Private builders will build these 
projects. 

Private firms will operate and manage 
the projects. 

Because the costs will be less, the rents 
will be lower—perhaps by as much as $15 
a month. 

The financing method—bonds issued 
by local authorities—will be attractive 
because they will be interest free and 
backed by the Government. 

This concept is still in its infancy, 
but there is ample evidence—right here 
in the District of Columbia, for ex- 
ample—to show that it is working, and 
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working well. It is working in reduced 
costs, and it is working in reduced de- 
lays in providing low-cost housing where 
we need it and when we need it. 

Today, the President has added a new 
dimension to this program. Under the 
present “Turnkey” concept, the private 
builder completes his project under the 
terms of his fixed-price contract and 
then turns it over to the local housing 
authority. The Kaiser committee has 
recommended that we go a step farther; 
that we keep private industry involved 
by letting private management firms 
operate the projects after they are 
completed. 

President Johnson has accepted this 
recommendation and has directed Sec- 
retary Weaver to begin an immediate 
test program to determine whether this 
plan will provide one of the needed 
answers in this critical area. 

Let me emphasize: This is a test pro- 
gram—an answer-seeking program, But 
it does offer promise of cleaning the 
cobwebs out of the old public housing 
program; of providing the first major 
overhaul of public housing since the 
New Deal. 

Even if it is successful, it will not be 
an end-all in itself. But we have learned 
that there is no easy answer to re- 
vitalizing urban America, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a 
memorandum written for the President 
on August 16, 1967, by Edgar F. Kaiser, 
on the President’s Committee on Urban 
Housing, relating to this program. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE 
ON URBAN HOUSING, 
Washington, D.C., August 16, 1967. 
Memorandum for the President, 
From: Edgar F. Kaiser. 

At the outset, you charged our Commit- 
tee to study programs that would stimulate 
private enterprise to building and manage 
low-income housing, and reduce the cost 
and time required to replace substandard 
units. In the course of our work and, at 
your request, we have reviewed a proposal 
of Secretary Weaver's and we have concluded 
that it deserves prompt attention. 

This new program is a variation of the 
“Turnkey” public housing now au- 
thorized. It will not require new legislation. 

The program would work as follows: 

1. A private developer would offer to build 
and sell to a local public housing authority 
a housing development at a fixed price. 

2. The local public housing authority 
would review and approve the site and the 
plans, and negotiate a purchase price after 
obtaining two appraisals. 

3. The local housing authority would 
negotiate a management contract with pri- 
vate management—either the private devel- 
oper or some other entity. This is the ele- 
ment which is different from the present 
“Turnkey” approach. 

4. The developer would construct the 
housing project. 

5. The local housing authority would is- 
sue tax exempt Federally-backed local hous- 
ing authority bonds to finance the capital 
cost of the project. These bonds would be 
sold on the private market, which finds them 
attractive because of the tax-exempt feature 
and the federal backing. 

6. HUD would issue an annual contribu- 
tion contract to cover the difference between 
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(a) the annual cost to amortize the invest- 
ment and operate the project and (b) tenant 
rentals. 

Based upon our preliminary review, it 
appears ‘that, while this proposal is not the 
whole answer, it does have promise and it 
is consistent with your objectives of inyolv- 
ing private enterprise more deeply in hous- 
ing for low and moderate-income families. 

Tf there is a significant recognftion of the 
profit element in both construction and 
management, we believe private enterprise 
could be interested in developing housing 
packages for sale to local authorities, This 
could substantially increase the stock of low- 
income housing. Further, private construc- 
tion on a “Turnkey” basis would be likely to 
reduce costs below those usually achieved by 
the process of preparing detailed plans for 
public bidding. 

The private management concept could 
encourage the development of a manage- 
ment industry skilled in handling the spe- 
cial problems of operating low-income 
housing. Costs and some of the prejudice 
against public housing might be reduced as 
professional management techniques are 
brought to bear on particular projects. Per- 
haps equally as important, the introduction 
of competing private management tech- 
niques might encourage some flexibility in 
the traditional management approach of the 
local public housing authorities. This, to- 
gether with a program to encourage the sell- 
off of public housing projects to co-ops and 
to private families, could materially im- 
prove conditions in many of the public hous- 
ing projects. 

Our Committee believes this new program 
merits an immediate pilot effort. We rec- 
ommend that HUD proceed under its ex- 
isting authority and within its existing unit 
authorizations to initiate a pilot program 
based on the new approach. This would 
provide valuable specific content to the pro- 
posal and demonstrate the feasibility of its 
new feature—the negotiation of workable 
management contracts with responsible 
private entities. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, T 
think the record will show that President 
Johnson has devoted more time and at- 
tention to the problem of our cities than 
any other President in our history. 

But the problem is so enormous, the 
needs so great, that there is simply no 
shortcut to progress. We are today try- 
ing too rebuild cities that have been ne- 
glected for more than 100 years. 

We are trying to build not only new 
housing, but pleasant housing; not only 
new communities, but efficient and at- 
tractive communities; not only new rec- 
reational areas, but functional and in- 
spiring recreational areas. 

This is an awesome task. And it is 
clear that if we are to succeed in rebuild- 
ing urban America to serve the needs of 
the people, we must count upon the ef- 
forts of private industry. 

That is why I am so enthusiastic about 
the Turnkey project announced today by 
President Johnson. 

This experimental program will 
hopefully—tell us a great deal about the 
effectiveness of private industry in the 
public housing field. As we know, this 
program will allow a private developer to 
plan, build, and administer a public hous- 
ing project. 

We need more public housing—and we 
need it fast. But if these public housing 
projects are to really do the job, they 
must be built to last. And by that I mean 
to be efficient to people’s needs a decade 
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from now. And they must be well 
planned, effectively managed, and well 
run. 

I commend the President for inaugu- 
rating this project. All of us in Congress 
appreciate the experimental nature of 
Turnkey, and hope to learn a great deal 
about the best utilization of private in- 
dustry in similar projects in the future. 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S TURNKEY PROGRAM—A 

BOLD AND EXCITING VENTURE 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I want 
to join with the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama in expressing my enthusi- 
astic support for the President’s directive 
today to begin an experimental Turnkey 
public housing program. 

I, too, believe that this action today 
demonstrates President Johnson’s deep 
commitment to rebuild urban America— 
a commitment that began from the mo- 
ment he assumed the Presidency. 

The President and the Congress have 
begun a wide range of programs to meet 
head on the persistent and serious prob- 
lems of city life in this country. And 
we have quickly discovered that there 
are no overnight miracles to progress 
in this field. 

Slums have existed in our cities since 
the early 1800’s. In fact, there are many 
buildings in our urban ghettoes that 
have continually housed generations of 
Americans for more than 100 years. 

So we know that the tesk before us is 
immense. 

But we also know that there are many 
roads to heaven, many new techniques 
that must be tried, many new starts 
made to demonstrate what will and will 
not work. 

I believe that private industry has a 
vital role to play in the restoration of 
urban America. All of us know that local 
public housing authorities leave much 
to be desired in creating bold and work- 
able solutions. 

The public housing people seldom 
possess the kind of talent and energy 
necessary for the kind of projects we 
all want for the urban poor. And it is 
small wonder that they function at all— 
faced as they are with mountains of red 
tape and constant delays. 

A public housing authority must first 
find the land on which to build, negoti- 
ate a purchase price, buy the land, get 
the architect, plan the project, hire the 
contractors, supervise the building, and 
rent and maintain the completed struc- 
tures. 

There is no question in my mind 
but that private industry—operating 
through profit incentive—can function 
more efficiently and effectively from 
start to finish. 

The Turnkey program will allow pri- 
vate builders to complete their project 
under the terms of their contract and 
continue to run it after completion. 

We all hope that the results of this 
experiment will prove the feasibility of 
expanding such private enterprise proj- 
ects throughout urban communities. And 
I think there is reason to be hopeful. 

The genius of American industry is 
more than equal to this enormous task. 
Certainly government—Federal, State, 
and local—cannot do the job alone. If 
we are to succeed in rebuilding our cities 
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to meet the needs of modern life then we 
must count upon the efforts of all sec- 
tors of society, public and private. 

I commend President Johnson for em- 
barking on this bold and imaginative 
venture. I believe all of my colleagues 
will join with me in hoping that this 
new Turnkey program provides new 
answers and insight into one of the great 
problems confronting America in the 
1960’s—the problem of city living. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1872) to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 272 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 272 and ask that it is 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is 
intended to be proposed by Mr. Morse to 
S. 1872, a bill to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes: On page 39, line 
22, strike out ‘‘$600,000,000” and substi- 
tute “$500,000,000”. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
explain to the Senate what this amend- 
ment would do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. MORSE. Ten minutes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND AMENDMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
amendment reduces the authorization 
for the Development Loan Fund by $100 
million, from the committee figure of 
$600 million to $500 million. 

It does not, however, represent a re- 
duction in the present program, because 
appropriations for fiscal 1967 were $500 
million; the amendment continues the 
program at its current rate. 

Why, indeed, should the United States 
undertake now to do for foreign coun- 
tries needing development what we are 
not willing or able to do for American 
States and cities needing development; 
namely, to increase their Federal financ- 
ing? 

I call attention to the language in the 
committee report, which quotes our re- 
port on the supplemental foreign aid au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1966. At that 
time the committee said: 

Foreign aid should not remain sacrosanct 
when it comes to apportioning the war's 
financial costs among federal activities. Belt 
tightening because of the war must not be 
restricted to domestic programs but should 
include our foreign aid programs as well. 
American citizens should not be called upon 
to accept reductions in programs which af- 
fect their daily lives, see their taxes increased 
and war costs spiral, while the foreign aid 
program escapes unaffected and undimin- 
ished. 


Look at education programs in the 
January budget. They were slashed by 
40 to 60 percent despite the importance 
of their impact upon cities and rural 
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communities needing special help the 
most. The poverty program was main- 
tained at a stationary level of activity, 
even though one might have expected 
that Congress would look first at the 
needs of our own people before providing 
hundreds of millions for the needs of 
foreign governments. 

In addition to the reductions budgeted 
in January, we now hear that further 
domestic budget cuts have been ordered 
by the administration. One story reports 
that departments have been directed to 
show where 15 percent of their budgets 
can be cut out. 

Foreign aid is not a part of the war in 
Vietnam, for which all these other 
sacrifices are being asked of the Amer- 
ican people. Why should foreign aid be 
exempt? Instead of being slashed like 
everything else, the request for au- 
thorizations and appropriations for for- 
eign aid represented increase after in- 
crease in last year’s foreign aid program. 

That is what the administration is ask- 
ing for. Do not forget, as I have said so 
many times on the floor of the Senate, 
that the foreign aid bill submitted each 
year by the administration is but a small 
part of the foreign assistance program of 
the Government. 

Once again, we are faced with a foreign 
assistance program of the Government, 
including foreign aid, of over $7 billion. 

Certainly, in my judgment, with that 
great expenditure of largesse on the part 
of the American taxpayers, an increase 
in foreign aid cannot be justified. 

On page 6 of the committee report, 
the statistical picture is presented. 

Mr. President, I would urge all Sena- 
tors to study that statistical record. 

It shows that last year there was avail- 
able from appropriations, carryovers, re- 
coveries, and receipts, a total program of 
$3.343 billion. For fiscal 1968, the admin- 
istration is asking for a program that 
would total $3.769 billion. That amounts 
to nearly a 13-percent increase. 

Mr. President, let the administration 
justify that to the taxpayers of this 
country when at the same time it is 
asking for a 10-percent surtax increase. 

This is the request for appropriations, 
not authorizations. 

I want to support my President wher- 
ever I can support him; but there is go- 
ing across this country a tidal wave of 
criticism against this administration in 
regard to its fiscal policy, when it asks 
for a 10-percent increase in surtax and 
then propose a 13-percent increase in 
foreign aid, at the very time when there 
ought to be a tightening of the foreign 
aid belt. We ought to be making clear 
to our friends whom we have been help- 
ing throughout the world since 1946 that 
we are in a plight now. We are in war, 
though undeclared it is. We are in a war 
costing us already $30 billion a year, and 
as we escalate it more, it will cost us 
more. We are in a war that has already 
killed 15,000 American soldiers and seri- 
ously wounded over three times that 
number and inflicted other wounds, not 
listed but serious, and, let me say, ex- 
tremely painful to the subjects, of thou- 
sands more. 

We are confronted with a serious do- 
mestic issue—a problem—in our country. 
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We are in a very bad financial condi- 
tion within the Republic. 

I am just simply at a loss to under- 
stand men who can sit here and vote to 
increase foreign aid and go along with 
proposed budget cuts of 40 to 60 percent 
on domestic aid needs, 

In my judgment, there is a greater do- 
mestic aid need for the underdeveloped 
areas of America than there is a foreign 
aid need for the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. 

The figure I am using is present level 
of appropriations. This administration is 
making an appropriation request of 
$3.769 billion in the field of foreign aid, 
which is 13 percent above last year. 

Tell it to the American people. Let the 
American people understand it. I want 
to say most respectfully they are insist- 
ing on knowing more in these trouble- 
some times, because they are pinching 
financially. Tell it to the elderly. Tell it 
to those on fixed income. Tell it to those 
on social security. Tell it to the unem- 
ployed. 

The sad fact is that in the ghetto areas 
of this country we have tens of thou- 
sands of fellow citizens who are illiterate 
and who also are functionally illiterate— 
illiterate in the sense that they cannot 
read and write, functionally illiterate in 
the sense that they have never been 
trained so that they are employable. 

We have our domestic problems. I am 
not saying stop the foreign aid, but I am 
saying we cannot justify increasing it. 
We cannot justify a 13 percent increase 
in development loans abroad in light of 
the domestic needs of the people of this 
country, in light of the uncertainty which 
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faces us with a major war on our hands. 
Someone may say, “Didn’t you misspeak, 
Senator?” No, I did not. This is the most 
major air war we have had. This is a 
war in which we have been dropping 
more bombs on Vietnam in a day than 
we ever dropped in a week during not 
only the European war, including Africa. 

The Foreign Relations Committee 
made some reductions in the authoriza- 
tions sought by the administration. But 
they were paper reductions. For develop- 
ment loans, AID figures show that last 
year, appropriations in the amount of 
$500 million; unobligated balance from 
the prior year in the amount of $59 mil- 
lion; reimbursements and receipts in the 
amount of $20 million; recoveries in the 
amount of $40 million; and a transfer 
out of the Fund for other uses in the 
amount of minus $385,000, left a total 
program of $619 million for the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund. 

This year, the comparable figures un- 
der the committee bill show $600 million 
of the full amount is appropriated; $33 
million in reimbursements and receipts; 
$55 million in recoveries, for a total of 
$688 million that would be available un- 
der the committee bill. This is about $70 
million more than the funds that were 
available last year. 

Even the committee bill would allow 
$70 million more than last year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fig- 
ures I have just cited, shown in chart 
form, be printed in the Rrecorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[In millions} 
Unobligated Transfer Recoveries Estimated 
Appropriations balance from between and receipts recoveries Total 
last year categories 
Fiscal year 1967 $500 $59 — $0. 385 $20. $40 $619 
rae * a reek 41 bal 
if full amount authorized is appropri- 
e : — = s 8 eolaire 33 55 688 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I know it 
is hard, in the midst of a debate such as 
this, in which Senators are inclined in 
too many instances to have their minds 
made up, to get them to pause long 
enough, before they vote, to look at the 
facts. I want to point out that the com- 
mittee bill, really, on the basis of the 
statistics I have just given, authorizes 
$70 million more than was used last year, 

The committee bill, even after the re- 
ductions made in the administration bill, 
still carries with it an increase in devel- 
opment lending, in other words, of about 
11 percent above last year’s program. 

My amendment scarcely represents a 
reduction at all, in light of the fact that 
it would reduce amounts available by 
only $30 million below last year’s level. 

Can anyone demonstrate to me any 
situation, or present any evidence, or cite 
any testimony before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that justifies an in- 
crease in the Development Loan Fund as 
called for in the bill? Can anyone point 
to any reason for increasing this Fund at 
a time when domestic programs are be- 
ing cut back, one after another, and will 


apparently be cut back further in the 
months ahead? 

I am not asking the Senate to gut the 
foreign aid program in this amendment; 
I am asking only that we maintain eco- 
nomic loans abroad at their levels of last 
year and not increase them in the face 
of the growing demand upon our re- 
sources made by the war in Vietnam, and 
the growing demand on our resources 
that cry out for help in connection with 
the domestic problems we have. 

All I am saying is that we say to our 
friends abroad, “We are not going to cut 
back, but we are not going to give you 
more. We are not going to deny a devel- 
opment loan program, but we are not 
going to increase it. We want you to un- 
derstand it. We want you to see our 
plight. Out of respect for your associa- 
tions with us, out of your appreciation for 
the generosity that we have granted in 
the past, over $20 billion since 1946, we 
say to you we are in trouble. We have our 
problems. We have got to take them up 
first. We are going ahead and lend you 
what we have in the past. We cannot give 
you more now. We have our own taxpay- 
ers to think about and their problems.” 
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Therefore, my amendment proposes to 
put into the bill the figure of appropria- 
tions of last year. It reduces the $600 
million figure to $500 million. 

I think it is a commonsense amend- 
ment. I think it is a fair amendment. I 
hope the Senate will adopt it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
not be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I am 
very sympathetic with the motive and 
purpose of the Senator from Oregon in 
further trying to restrict our foreign aid 
expenditures, but the committee con- 
sidered this matter at great length, and, 
as the Senate knows, we trimmed the 
$774 million requested to $600 million. 

I believe, on balance, the committee 
was wise in arriving at this conclusion. 
There are some very great needs, partic- 
ularly in the areas of India, Pakistan, 
Turkey, and Korea which will benefit 
from the development loan program. I 
would recommend to the Senate that it 
follow the committee’s recommendation 
in leaving the amount of the authoriza- 
tion at $600 million. I do not know what 
the Committee on Appropriations will do. 
Last year, they appropriated only $500 
million. Nevertheless, I believe it would 
be wise to leave the authorization at $600 
million. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. I wish to accommodate 
some Senators who need to get to the 
airport. 

As far as I am concerned, my good 
friend the Senator from Arkansas proves 
my point when he says the Committee on 
Appropriations last year appropriated 
$500 million. I think that is all we should 
authorize this year. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. MORSE. When we authorize the 
$500 million, we are doing it on a very 
sound principle. We are saying as a mat- 
ter of policy—and I think this should be 
our policy at this time—that while we 
are not going to authorize more than 
was appropriated last year, we are will- 
ing to go along with the amount of 
money that was appropriated last year. 
If the conclusion to be drawn from what 
my friend from Arkansas says is that the 
Committee on Appropriations might not 
follow our advice, that is for them. Of 
course, we could authorize $600 million, 
and the Committee on Appropriations 
reduce it far below $500 million, if they 
want to. 

But what we are saying to the Amer- 
ican people is that we as the Senate be- 
lieve these countries ought not to receive 
more than they got last year, which is 
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1 
$500 million. That is the purpose of my 
amendment. I think it is a commonsense 
amendment, and I hope it will be agreed 
to. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp] and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming {Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SmarHers], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL] is paired with the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Georgia 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke] and the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. HATFIELD] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Colorado 
ALLOTT] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLoTT] is paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Massachusetts would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 43, as follows: 


[Mr. 


[No. 226 Leg.] 
: YEAS—48 
Anderson Ervin Morse 
er Fannin Mundt 
Bennett Fong Murphy 
Bible Gruening Pearson 
Boggs xmire 
Burdick Hartke Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Hayden Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va. Spong 
Cannon Hollings Stennis 
Church Hruska Symington 
Cotton Jordan, N.C Talmadge 
Curtis Jordan,Idaho Thurmond 
Dirksen Magnuson Tower 
McClellan Williams, Del 
Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Monroney Young, Ohio 
NAYS—43 
Aiken ooper Holland 
Bartlett Fulbright Inouye 
Bayh Jackson 
Brewster Griffin Javits 
Harris Kennedy, Mass. 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. 
Clark Hickenlooper Kuchel 
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Lausche Mondale 
Long, Mo. Morton Scott 
Long, La. Moss Smith 

id Muskie Sparkman 
McCarthy Nelson Tydings 
McGovern Pastore Williams, N.J 
McIntyre Pell 
Miller Percy 

NOT VOTING—9 

Allott Hatfield Russell 
Brooke McGee Smathers 
Dodd Montoya Yarborough 


So Mr. Morse’s amendment was 
agreed te. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was adopted. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of my friend, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators 
will take their seats. The Senate will be 
in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I call up 
again amendment No. 275, and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 40, amend line 22 to read as fol- 
lows: “amended (1) by striking out ‘1967’ 
and substituting ‘1968’ and (2) by striking 
out 210,000,000“ and substituting ‘$200,- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has used 6 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. May I have the attention 
of my friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. HicKENLOOPER] ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon has 24 minutes re- 
maining on this amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Senators will recall that when I called 
up the amendment earlier, the Senator 
from Iowa raised a question as to wheth- 
er or not it was in proper order. I told 
him that I believed it was. It had been 
prepared for me by the legislative coun- 
sel, carrying out my instructions. I have 
spoken with the Senator from Iowa since, 
and he agrees with me that now it is in 
proper order, and I desire to explain why 
it is in proper order. 

The proposed amendment changes 
line 22 on page 40. In effect, it strikes 
out line 22 and adds a new line 22; and 
that is why the Senator from Iowa— 
or, for that matter, the Senator from 
Oregon—could not cite the figure $210 
million in the bill. Well, it is not in the 
bill because the effect of striking out 
line 22 is really to amend the statute. The 
result is that, like the committee bill, 
the amendment would change the date 
1967 of section 212 of the existing law, 
from the 1967 date to a 1968 date. 

In addition, my amendment would 
further amend section 212 of existing 
law by striking out “$210 million” in 
existing law and changing it to “$200 
million.” The figure $200 million does 
not appear in the bill, but it does appear 
in section 212 of existing law. That is the 
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figure I am changing, and that is what 
in effect is being amended. Legislative 
counsel says that is the way it must be 
done to change the date of existing law 
and change a figure in existing law. 

So the argument that I started to make 
before remains pertinent—namely, this 
amendment, so far as technical assist- 
ance is concerned, reduces $210 million 
in the existing law to $200 million. 

You may think it is not a great saving; 
but it leaves the same appropriation 
amount that is available this year. As 
you know, I stated earlier in the debate 
that I was going to buttress most of my 
arguments on the premise that we 
should not send out of the Senate this 
afternoon a bill in which we increase the 
amount of money or propose to increase 
the amount of money over what we are 
now pouring into foreign aid. We should 
maintain it at existing levels, which in- 
clude $200 million in appropriations, 
not $210 million. That is my premise. 

I do not wish to dwell on this matter 
at great length, because you have heard 
me almost ad infinitum. All I am saying 
is that I believe that should be the guid- 
ing principle of the foreign aid bill this 
year. We owe it to the people of our 
country, and we owe it to the financial 
soundness of our country. 

We ought to recognize that no one 
here can tell what our situation will be 
a year from today. Therefore, to do as 
much is enough. To do more, in my judg- 
ment, we cannot justify. 

So I rest my case on the appropriation 
amount of $200 million for this year, and 
I recommend that we write that figure 
into the authorization bill this year. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not know that anything can be said from 
what we said in connection with the 
pending amendment. Technical assist- 
ance is a proven activity that has been 
carried on for a long time. This proposes 
a further cut of $10 million from the 
program after the Senate has just cut 
$100 million from development loans. 
The Committee on Foreign Relations 
considered this matter at great length. 
We put restrictions on the number of 
countries to receive aid. 

Mr. President, I see no reason to 
change the committee recommendation. 
Therefore, I hope the Senate will sup- 
port the committee. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment in the form of a substi- 
tute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sub- 
stitute amendment will be stated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time on the amendment 
so that the Senator from Alabama can 
offer his substitute amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. How much time 
does the Senator desire? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. One-half hour. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be one- 
half hour of debate on the amendment 
of the Senator of Alabama, the time to 
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be equally divided between the chairman 
of the committee and the Senator from 
Alabama, or whomever they may desig- 
nate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The substitute amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 40 of the bill, strike out lines 21 
and 22, and insert: 

“(b) section 212, which relates to authori- 
zation, is amended by striking out ‘1967' and 
*$210,000,000’ and inserting ‘1968’ and ‘$243,- 
0000,000’, respectively.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations that technical assist- 
ance funds be cut by $33 million raises 
serious questions which should be ex- 
amined in detail. This is one matter 
which was decided without a rollcall 
vote by the committee. In general, the 
committee proposes increased activity in 
assisting agricultural development and 
family planning in the less-developed 
nations; but, at the same time, the com- 
mittee would reduce the funding neces- 
sary to achieve those very results. It 
would appear that the committee with 
one hand is taking away funds, while 
with the other hand it presses for more 
accomplishments. 

Mr. President, I wish to call to the at- 
tention of the Senate to page 61 of the 
report, under title X, in which directions 
are given to the AID program to do addi- 
tional work in family planning. We have 
heard a great deal of discussion on the 
floor of the Senate with respect to how 
badly this type of work was needed, par- 
ticularly in Latin America. We direct 
them to do more in family planning, in 
the field of agriculture, and the produc- 
tion of food. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
item does not apply to Latin America. 
Latin America’s technical assistance is 
carried in the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram. This is for technical assistance 
outside of Latin America; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not believe it is. 
I think it is technical assistance within 
the program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Regardless 
whether it is or not 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It makes a lot of 
difference in the argument. If it does 
not apply to Latin America it makes 
much difference as to the area to be 
served by this item. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I used the term 
Latin America but it could apply to any 
part of the world. Population expansion 
is a problem in practically all undevel- 
oped nations of the world and so is the 
problem of food production. 

The approach to the problem seems 
confused. With title X, the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations urges 
additional attention to the population 
problem. With section 211(d), the report 
urges expansion of the capability of 
American colleges and universities to 
contribute to development. But at the 
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same time the report also recommends 
$33 million less for technical assistance. 
I have introduced an amendment to re- 
store this $33 million. 

Mr. President, technical assistance is 
old point 4 program—the program that 
over the years has successfully trans- 
ferred American skills to the developing 
countries. This people-to-people program 
is essential to helping the less developed 
nations meet their growing needs for 
food; helping these nations educate their 
people; and helping these nations keep 
their citizens—and especially their chil- 
dren—healthy. 

The most pressing problem, of course, 
is feeding people, and I would like to con- 
centrate on that aspect of the technical 
assistance program. Without advisers, 
experts, technicians who can help them to 
identify and solve their food, education, 
health and other problems these nations 
have little hope for progressing. 

The facts of the race between food and 
population have become all too familiar. 
Every day, somewhere in the world 10,000 
people die of starvation and malnutri- 
tion. Every day, there are 20,000 more 
people to feed than the day before. Food 
production in the world stood still last 
year, while population grew by 70 mil- 
lion. 

The population of the world—3% bil- 
lion—is now increasing at 2 percent 
each year, the highest rate of increase in 
history. World population will double in 
35 years. World demand for food, re- 
cently, has been growing at an average 
4 percent each year. Food production 
has been going up by only about 2.8 per- 
cent per year. 

On a global basis, the facts of the race 
between food and people are awesome 
enough. But viewed in terms of the gap 
between the developed world and the un- 
derdeveloped, similar-sounding facts 
suddenly seem positively frightening. The 
President’s Science Advisory Committee 
projects more than four times as many 
people in the less developed nations as in 
the developed by the end of the century. 
In less than 20 years, by 1985, food needs 
worldwide will be up by one-half; but 
the needs of the less developed nations 
will be double what they are now. 

When the Science Advisory Commit- 
tee made its report on the world food 
problem in May, it stressed that it had 
been “unable to devise any new or orig- 
inal statement of the food problem.” 
It said that “all has been repeated, re- 
iterated and rephrased,” so that the 
American public now seems to have lost 
its “ability to respond to the stimulus.” 

Perhaps the Congress has been simi- 
larly inured. Perhaps, repeated warn- 
ings have made the Congress less sensi- 
tive to the problem—not more concerned. 
Perhaps, in place of determination to 
attack the problem, the Congress is be- 
coming resigned, and is no longer focus- 
ing. 

Some of our colleagues feel the coun- 
try is weighed down with the food bur- 
den it has been carrying for other parts 
of the world, with the $20 billion in food 
aid which the United States has provided 
to the less developed world over the past 
13 years. Food aid by the people of the 
United States has been impressive. But, 
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certainly it is clear to all that the prob- 
lem is not that the United States should 
find ways to feed the world. The problem 
is how we expand the capacity of the 
needy countries to produce more of their 
own food. 

Our challenge is not to nourish the 
world. It is to assist the new nations 
toward food independence. That will 
require that we fund much-needed tech- 
nical assistance. 

The Science Advisory Committee was 
specific as well as urgent about the time 
left to solve the problem. The Commit- 
tee stated that— 

The world food problem is not a future 
threat. It is here now and it must be solved 
within the next two decades. 


The Committee offered hope. It said 
that if the problem is solved during 
the next 20 years, it will be manageable 
for the years thereafter. 

Mr. President, technical assistance pro- 
vided under the U.S. foreign assistance 
program applies both to helping poor 
nations to produce more food and to 
helping those nations which desire to 
control population growth. There are two 
sides to the problem of providing food 
for hungry mouths—agricultural pro- 
duction and family planning. 

The Science Advisory Committee 
warned that to avoid reaching what it 
called “an economically or ecologically 
irreversible state of imbalance—be- 
tween food and people—it is imper- 
ative to institute intensive programs of 
family planning now.” 

It said that food supply will be critical 
throughout the immediate future. And it 
said that solving the population problem 
that will exist after about 1985 “de- 
mands that programs of population con- 
trol be initiated now.” 

Mr. President, food in the world can- 
not be significantly increased—and fam- 
ily planning cannot be instituted—mere- 
ly by transplanting capital and equip- 
ment from one country to another, from 
the rich to the poor. 

If this were a solution, technical as- 
sistance would not be necessary. But the 
problems of food and population will not 
be solved by exporting anything or giv- 
ing away or selling anything. It is not 
a question of one country doing the job 
for another. It is a matter of people 
teaching and people learning. It is peo- 
ple developing drive and skills and direc- 
tion to shape economies that can feed 
themselves—to shape modern life out of 
primitive life. 

What is true of the food problem is 
true of the population problem: both re- 
quire extensive local leadership and the 
widest local participation. The Science 
Advisory Committee put it that— 

The twin problems of food and popula- 
tion imbalance have one feature in common 
that adds immeasurably to the difficulties 
.. . Success will mean convincing millions 
of citizens in the developing nations to take 
individual action. 


Central directives alone will not limit 
the size of families. Exec..tive decrees 
by themselves will not grow more food. 

Mr. President, the technical assistance 
programs of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development have been grappling 
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With this very aspect of the problem. Not 
perfectly. Not adequately, in terms of the 
levels set by the report of the Science 
Advisory Committee. But at least point- 
ing in realistic directions. 

One out of every five AID technicians 
working in Africa, Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica is working to train the local agri- 
cultural specialists, doctors, nurses, and 
health workers that it will take to make 
the attack on food and population effec- 
tive. A total of 1,200 farm. experts fi- 
nanced by AID worked in 55 countries 
last year, improving credit and market- 
ing facilities, setting up research pro- 
grams and rural cooperatives, demon- 
strating how fertilizer, better seeds and 
crop rotation can better the output of 
food. It is a slow business, and not glam- 
orous. The contributions these workers 
made, step by step last year, will not 
solve the problem. But without their con- 
tributions—slow step by slow step—there 
can be no progress toward solutions. 

The Science Advisory Committee re- 
ports that the less densely populated 
parts of Latin America and Africa still 
offer substantial new land to bring into 
cultivation. In Asia, on the other hand, 
most arable land is already in use. In 
Asia there must be higher yields out of 
land already under cultivation. And this 
means expanded irrigation; multiple 
cropping; use of new, high-yield varie- 
ties of plants; more use of fertilizers and 
pesticides and more and better ma- 
chinery—in short, much more intensive 
farming. Capital and equipment will be 
important, but only if there is sound, 
experienced technical assistance. 

Persuading a subsistence farmer to 
adopt new techniques is difficult. If that 
farmer is to use better seed, better ferti- 
lizer, if he is to use pesticides and me- 
chanical equipment and new methods of 
irrigation, he must have instruction and 
guidance. Training local people to bring 
all these elements together in economies 
that need more food is what technical 
assistance is all about. 

The matter of technical assistance un- 
der the Alliance for Progress is a separate 
matter which I will not attempt to cover. 
However I would like to note that the 
Committee subjected technical assistance 
under the Alliance to a cut which paral- 
lels the reduction proposed for non-Alli- 
ance technical assistance. 

Let me now outline the effects of cut- 
ting $33 million from technical assist- 
ance as the committee proposed. 

First, it is important to realize that 
present projects—work now in prog- 
ress—will require 85 percent of the tech- 
nical assistance program initially pro- 
posed to the Congress for fiscal year 1968. 
If the authorization is reduced by $33 
million, new projects put off last year 
will be postponed again. 

The alternative would be to proceed 
with some of the projects now on the 
drawing boards and to cut off other work 
prematurely. For example: a team of 
American university professors setting 
up a new agricultural school in one 
country could be sent home. Or a project 
to develop farmer cooperatives could be 
terminated. It is one possible approach, 
but it is not sensible. 

Second, and let there be no mistake 
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about this: a $33 million reduction in 
technical assistance would hit particu- 
larly hard at research into family plan- 
ning and food production. 

Third, a $33 million reduction would 
hit particularly hard at implementation 
of section 211-D which is to provide AID 
grants to finance development work by 
colleges and universities. Academic cen- 
ters have been forced to turn down some 
AID contracts; they have been unable to 
do this work while fulfilling their other 
obligations. Grants under this section 
would help to finance some of the re- 
search and other academic backing that 
are needed for effective technical assist- 
ance. And, as I mentioned earlier, the 
Foreign Relations Committee has urged 
that this program move ahead quickly. 

Fourth, in Africa, a great deal of the 
AID program consists of technical assist- 
ance. In the original authorization re- 
quest submitted to the Congress, almost 
half of all technical assistance funds re- 
quested for the three regions outside 
Latin America were slated for Africa. A 
$33 million reduction would hit particu- 
larly hard at the entire U.S. aid program 
in Africa. 

Fifth, if the United States fails to do 
what is necessary in technical assistance 
this year and in the near future, it faces a 
large burden of charity in the longer 
future—unless America would turn its 
back on starving people, which I cannot 
believe would happen. Last month, a 
group of agricultural experts wrote the 
Foreign Relations Committee that the 
cost of technical assistance in the pres- 
ent, compared to food shipments re- 
quired in the future—if there were no 
technical assistance could well be in 
the magnitude of $1 to $50.” Mr. Felix 
Belair of the New York Times has calcu- 
lated that on this basis, the proposed cut 
of $33 million in the authorization could 
mean $1.5 billion in additional direct U.S. 
food shipments to countries which will 
be unable to meet their own food needs. 

I believe the United States should not 
expect to make up—and should not be 
expected to make up—the food deficits 
of the new nations into perpetuity. It is 
not in our interest to do so. It would not 
be in the interest of the developing na- 
tions either. They seek to be economically 
strong and independent, and it is in the 
world’s interest that they should achieve 
that goal. 

In his state of the Union message to 
this Congress in January, President 
Johnson said: 

Next to the pursuit of peace, the really 
greatest challenge to the human family is 


the race between food supply and popula- 
tion increase. 


The President warned: “that race is 
being lost.” 

But in its report to the President, the 
Science Advisory group found we are 
not destined to certain defeat. It found 
that the solution to the food problem of 
the next 20 years is possible—biologi- 
cally, technically, and economically. It 
stated the importance of getting on with 
the job now. 

Mr. President, if U.S. foreign aid is 
indeed to address itself to the major 
problem confronting the world at this 
time in history, it is clear that our capac- 
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ity to provide a full measure of technical 
assistance must be maintained. 

Approval of the President’s full request 
for $243 million in technical assistance 
funds is not only advantageous, but im- 
perative. 

We pour out millions of tons of food 
to India and many other countries and 
all of the time we are urging that they 
should be taught to increase their food 
production. Under title X we direct them 
to do more in that field. And yet we take 
away from them the funds with which 
to do it. 

I think it would be a bad move to cut 
the program from the amount that was 
requested, and at the same time put ad- 
ditional responsibilities on them, 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the amount the Sen- 
ator is suggesting the amount which has 
been asked for? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I am suggesting the amount which 
was requested, and no more. 

Mr. PASTORE. And the committee 
cut it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The committee cut 
it and I am offering to restore it. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We gave them this 
additional burden without the additional 
money. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
identify myself with the Senator's 
amendment. I support his proposal. My 
experience has been that technical as- 
sistance is the greatest leverage of any- 
thing we do in the field of foreign af- 
fairs. In that respect, it has a definite 
identity with what I haye been trying 
to do in the course of this debate in the 
private enterprise field. This is the kind 
of move which produces results far out 
of proportion to the expenditure and we 
should encourage its use, and especially 
tie it in with self-help. 

I realize, as the Senator from Arkan- 
sas has said, that there is a provision for 
technical assistance in the Alliance for 
Progress program, but this proposal 
would provide assistance to economic aid 
outside of the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, I believe that the pro- 
posal of the Senator would bring us a far 
greater return per dollar than the 
amount of money we are spending. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This is the old point 
4 program aimed at education, food, and 
health. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, as I understand the thrust of 
this amendment, it is to provide the de- 
veloping countries throughout the world 
with access to the great technological 
developments of the United States, 
through cooperative arrangements with 
our various universities, private institu- 
tions, and industries, in order to de- 
velop skills in the peoples of these de- 
veloping nations and areas. 
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I wish to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama if my understanding 
is correct, that the United States, under 
the technical assistance authorization as 
reported by the Foreign Aid Committee, 
will not be able to develop any new pro- 
grams in this technical assistance area; 
that all we will be doing is funding exist- 
ing programs; and that we will not be 
able to develop the kinds of new pro- 
grams in which there has been a demon- 
strable need and interest expressed by 
the developing nations. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is what I am trying to do. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. It 
is also my understanding that there are 
hundreds of programs which could be 
developed were this $33 million available, 
which would use those funds effectively 
in trying to meet problems such as dis- 
ease in Africa, and other worthy and im- 
portant projects. 

a: SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Is it 
further my understanding that it is the 
belief of the distinguished Senator who 
is offering the amendment that there 
has been demonstrated a need for these 
funds; that it is perhaps the area in 
which our aid and assistance is perhaps 
most productive in terms of the multi- 
plier effect, in that the young people who 
come here, are trained, and go baek to 
their countries, would provide the re- 
forms, initiative, and technology which 
is so desirable; and that really, for the 
dollar that is invested, do I understand 
that this is the most productive and use- 
ful kind of investment to provide tech- 
nical and industrial know-how? 

a. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. West Virginia Uni- 
versity has been carrying forward a pro- 
gram in Africa. I know of the program 
and the desire of the university to con- 
tinue its creative and helpful assistance. 
Would this program be involved? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It is directly connected with it and 
it is doing a splendid job. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a clarifica- 
tion? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Vietnam is not in- 
cluded in this; it receives aid under the 
supporting assistance program. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
the bill limits to 40 the number of coun- 
tries that can be furnished technical 
assistance; last year there were 48. 
Therefore, we will have eight fewer coun- 
tries participating in the program, with 
the same amount available as last year. 
The argument with respect to no new 
program and no changes does not stand 
up. This money can be used in a variety 
of ways, according to their own set of 
priorities. There will be more money per 
country than we provided last year. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, 
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Would the Senator specify the eight 
countries which have been eliminated 
from receiving this kind of technical 
assistance? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. That is for the 
administration to decide. They are the 
ones to evaluate the countries which 
have the highest priority. The adminis- 
tration takes the view that we should be 
in every country, apparently. But the 
committee does not accept that view. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
On what basis did the committee decide 
whether it should be 48 or 40 countries? 
They must have had some kind of ra- 
tionale for restricting the technical as- 
sistance which would be authorized. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. In our long experi- 
ence with this program, watching it in 
operation for many years, we believe that 
there is a desire to proliferate into all 
too many countries—to become every- 
one’s “big brother.” The committee be- 
lieves that policy is unsound, and that our 
efforts should be concentrated on fewer 
countries rather than spreading the ef- 
fort so thin so that they do not really 
accomplish our aid objectives anywhere. 
That is the reason for limiting the num- 
ber to 40. We do not attempt to pick the 
countries—that is for those who admin- 
ister the program to do. 

They present an illustrative pro- 
gram to the committee—how they plan 
to distribute the various kinds of aid by 
country. The administration and the 
committee have always agreed that the 
countries should not be specified in the 
law. This is for reasons beyond whether 
the Congress should have the respon- 
sibility of picking the country. It would 
be bad policy to spell out the countries in 
the law because they should retain some 
flexibility. But the argument that it is 
up to us to choose the countries is not 
valid, in my opinion. We should limit our 
restrictions to setting a ceiling on the 
number of countries which can receive 
aid. That we did. 

I think 40 is too many myself. I do 
not think we should be self-appointed 
guardians for all the countries in the 
world and try to insinuate ourselves in- 
to their internal affairs by this means. 
If we operate with 40 this year, I would 
hope that next year we might make it 
30. But that is not for the Senate to 
determine today. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
modify my amendment and send it to 
the desk and ask that it be stated. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me? 

Mr, SPARKMAN, I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. It is, 
I am sure, the understanding of the 
Senator from Alabama that there cer- 
tainly are great needs in the developing 
countries of the world, and that this 
increase of $33 million is absolutely es- 
sential and in fact would merely restore 
the funding to the level proposed by the 
President. 

I want to make one observation: I 
find it difficult to understand how we 
are able to reduce the number of coun- 
tries from 48 to 40 without indicating 
which countries or which types of pro- 
grams should be eliminated from tech- 
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nical assistance. It is my understand- 
ing that the assistance provided in the 
technical assistance program is for dis- 
ease control, education and the like— 
hardly the type we should want to re- 
strict, since it works directly on human 
beings and their institutions. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Technical assistance and development 
loans are the two mainstays of AID’s 
development assistance program. 
Through the development assistance 
program, AID provides U.S. skills and 
commodities to help less developed coun- 
tries help themselves to grow economi- 
cally, socially, and politically. 

The exact mix of development loans 
and technical assistance varies from re- 
gion to region and country to country, 
but as far as it is possible to generalize 
about the mix, the more advanced of the 
developing countries require capital loan 
assistance to sustain investment in ex- 
panding economies; the less advanced 
countries, on the other hand, tend to re- 
quire more technical assistance, for their 
primary needs are human skills and in- 
stitutional organization. It is technical 
assistance, then, which is aimed at those 
countries most in need of help to build 
and sustain a viable economic system. 

A skilled and trained citizenry working 
together in a variety of sound institu- 
tional frameworks is the engine of 
growth for less developed countries. The 
tasks the less developed countries have 
set for themselves are enormous; they 
are striving to achieve in a few decades 
the stage of economic growth which the 
more advanced nations have achieved 
only over a period of centuries. The tech- 
nical assistance program uses American 
skills and know-how to help these less 
developed nations meet their goals. 

AID is increasing its use of non-Gov- 
ernment U.S. institutions and talents to 
carry out technical assistance programs. 
American universities, business firms, 
labor unions, cooperatives and other such 
organizations now supply about 45 per- 
cent of the technicians working on AID 
programs overseas. About 85 percent of 
all AID-financed educators abroad are 
working on contracts with AID, and they 
represent 74 American colleges and 
universities. 

Another aspect of the technical as- 
sistance program is international train- 
ing. This is a training program which 
takes place in the United States, financed 
almost entirely with technical assistance 
funds allocated for country programs. 
There are now about 10,000 AID-spon- 
sored foreign nationals from the less 
developed countries studying in the 
United States. This reflects the fact that 
trained manpower is a developing na- 
tion’s prime asset, and, if a promising 
project overseas cannot continue to be 
financed, skilled technicians can keep 
the momentum going and eventually take 
the project over and make it the full re- 
sponsibility of the less developed country 
involved. 

The $33 million cut from the Presi- 
dent’s request will mean that technical 
assistance programs in Africa, the Near 
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East, and Asia will either be cut short 
or not expand as planned by both the 
countries involved and AID. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee has au- 
thorized $210 million for the technical 
assistance program for fiscal year 1968. 
This is the same amount authorized for 
fiscal year 1967. Work now in progress 
in these less developed countries of 
Africa, the Near East, and Asia will re- 
quire fully 85 percent of the budget that 
was initially proposed, $243 million. 
Thus, it is apparent that a $33 million 
reduction means that existing programs 
can be continued only at existing or 
reduced levels, while new projects that 
were put off last year, reflecting con- 
gressional cuts, will be postponed again. 
We have urged the less developed coun- 
tries of the world to help themselves, 
and we have offered our technical skills 
to help them. The massive resources of 
our universities, of our hospitals, and 
above all, of our reservoir of highly 
skilled personnel—we have said to the 
less developed countries that these re- 
sources will be available to them for 
training and demonstration assistance. 

The effect of this $33 million cut pro- 
posed by the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee is to indicate to these less developed 
countries that we stand only partly ready 
to help them develop the skills they so 
desperately need. They have planned for 
sound expansion, as is indeed in part one 
of the purposes of developing a skilled 
manpower resource in the less developed 
countries. 

A few specific examples of the accom- 
plishments of the technical assistance 
programs suffice to show its worth. 

More than 97,000 foreign technicians 
and professionals have been brought to 
the United States for advanced education 
or training; 

More than 378,000 teachers have been 
graduated from colleges and schools es- 
tablished with AID assistance. These 
graduates today provide, for example, 70 
percent of the teachers in Ethiopia and 
45 percent of the teachers in Iran; 

During the past 6 years 240,000 class- 
rooms were constructed with AID help; 

An estimated 32 million African chil- 
dren will be immunized against measles 
and smallpox during a 5-year program; 

Malaria eradication projects are being 
carried on in 15 countries. The annual 
number of cases of malaria has been cut 
back, in recent years, from 350 million 
to less than 100 million, and most of this 
cutback is attributed to U.S. supported 
malaria eradication programs. 

A cholera epidemic reached emergency 
proportions in the Middle East in 1964- 
65, and AID was instrumental in estab- 
lishing an emergency preventative pro- 
gram which kept the epidemic from 
reaching the disaster stage; 

The AID program in Tunisia is de- 
signed to increase agricultural produc- 
tion on an average of 3.8 percent a year, 
mainly through training of individual 
farmers; 

In the fall of 1966, King Hassan of 
Morocco launched a self-help effort to 
increase grain yields by 30 percent, to be 
assisted in part with an $800,000 techni- 
cal assistance grant for instruction on 
seed and fertilizer use; 
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The National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association has trained by arrange- 
ments through AID, many thousands of 
people from less-developed countries in 
the skills needed for establishing electric 
cooperatives in their countries. 

In short, the technical assistance pro- 
grams deal with education in its broad- 
est sense, and with institution build- 
ing—those two areas so crucial to full 
scale and meaningful economic develop- 
ment for those nations struggling to 
bring to their peoples the advantages of 
a high standard of living. 

In his appearance before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Ad- 
ministrator of AID, William S. Gaud, 
said this about technical assistance pro- 
grams: 

The fundamental needs of these countries 
are for education, full bellies, good health, 
and the ability to handle their own prob- 
lems. Our technical assistance programs are 


directed at these objectives, It is the old 
point IV. 


Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
restore the $33 million to bring the tech- 
nical assistance funding level up to the 
anonn requested by the administra- 

on, 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
included at this point in the Recorp a 
short description of the technical assist- 
ance program, prepared by AID. 

There being no objection, the descrip- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Technical assistance plays a unique role 
in the development process. It works directly 
on the human participants and on their 
institutions, rather than on the physical 
resources that people work with. In AID's 
technical assistance program, the U.S. Goy- 
ernment finds itself allied with leading 
American universities, consulting firms and 
other business, labor unions, and coopera- 
tives, as well as several international or- 
ganizations. 

The U.S. Government has made it a pri- 
mary condition of its assistance that devel- 
oping nations which recelve our aid must 
also help themselves to the maximum pos- 
sible extent. What technical assistance does 
is give people an increased capability to do 
just this. Without this capability, the rest 
of our aid—and all the capital the less de- 
veloped countries car mobilize for develop- 
ment—will be vastly less productive. 

A severe cut in technical assistance funds 
would present AID with a cruel dilemma. 
Whichever horn cf the dilemma was selected, 
there would be a marked loss of momentum 
and opportunity. Either new technical assist- 
ance project starts would have to be fore- 
gone or existing projects would have to be 
cut down, stretched out, or terminated. 

Our new project starts are mostly in the 
areas of food proruction, family planning, 
nutrition, and training. With much of the 
less developed world in a state of potential 
famine, these activities take on a crucial 
significance. Yet it is in these areas that a 
reduction in funds would cut deepest. The 
President’s Science Advisory Committee, in 
its recent report, strongly advocated a larger 
volume of technical aid to raise world food 
production, along with adequate long-range 
planning and funding. Applying a technical 
assistance funds cut to our new project starts 
in these areas would be a serious retrograde 
step. 

The alternative, a very difficult one, is to 
apply much of the cut to existing projects. 
If this were done, much of the time and ef- 
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fort invested in the past would be lost. 
Technical assistance projects require a long 
series of steps. Experts must be recruited, 
universities and other U.S. contractors se- 
lected, trainees in the less developed coun- 
tries identified and processed. Good working 
relations must be established with villagers, 
Officials, and others in the host country. 
Suspending a going project means breaking 
this chain and losing the benefit of all the 
work done so far. Yet there are many in- 
stances in which this would have to be done 
if we were to protect even a few of our new 
project starts related to the War on Hunger. 

The following is only a small sample of ex- 
isting or proposed technical assistance proj- 
ects which might have to be eliminated, 
reduced in scope, or phased out in time if 
technical assistance funds are cut: 

A series of Summe. Science Institutes in 
India, for which we supply books, teaching 
aids, and laboratory equipment in coopera- 
tion with the National Science Foundation; 
a similar program is in its initial stages in 
Pakistan; 

A program to improve tax administration 
in Turkey, being carried out by a team from 
the Internal Revenue Services; 

A campaign to eradicate rinderpest in West 
and Central Africa, in which AID is cooperat- 
ing with the European Economic Community 
and the Scientific, Technical and Research 
Commission of the Organization for African 
Unity; 

A rural development program in the Philip- 
pines, which aims to increase rice and corn 
production in 11 provinces where there has 
been social unrest. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Alabama wishes 
to modify his amendment. The clerk will 
state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 4, strike out ‘$200,000,- 
000'”, and insert ‘$243,000,000' ”, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
want to comment on one point relative 
to that last exchange. I said that we 
limited it to eight fewer than we had last 
year. I failed to add that the adminis- 
tration itself, in its illustrative programs, 
has called for 42 plus seven to receive 
small self-help funds. They reduced it 
themseives, anticipating, I suppose, we 
would put a limit of 40 on the number of 
countries which could be aided. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield me 4 min- 
utes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 4 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Oregon is recog- 
nized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ala- 
bama knows that in modifying his 
amendment all he does is increase my 
figure of $200 million to $243 million, as 
I understand it. So that it is an outright 
“upping” amendment. 

In other words, he is saying to us that 
we should authorize more than the com- 
mittee recommended by the difference 
between $210 million and $243 million. 

I want to make clear that my amend- 
ment and the issues we have before us 
do not apply to Latin America. Latin 
America is covered by the Alliance for 
Progress. The bill carries $100 million in 
technical assistance for the Alliance 
countries. 
= It aces not apply to Vietnam. Vietnam 

out. 
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It does apply to Africa and other areas 
in Asia, And in my amendment, we are 
going to have $200 million, which we have 
under the present policy. I do not know 
the slightest justification for increasing 
this assistance next year, in view of the 
plight which confronts us. 

That is my case. 

As the Senator from Arkansas has 
pointed out, the administration itself has 
recognized, even this last year, that it 
should cut back. So it has cut back from 
48 to 42 countries. We say that we did 
not make that for the 42, that we should 
go to 40. 

We show next year that we should go 
further, but in view of the decline in 
the number of countries which the ad- 
ministration itself has admitted is justi- 
fied, I think that the $200 million of my 
amendment is ample. 

I think the $243 million offered by 
the Senator from Alabama is simply a 
proposal to do more than the commit- 
tee proposes. It is an upping amend- 
ment and I hope that it will be defeated. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr, President, I wish 
to join the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] and to express my support for 
this amendment. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
restore the $33 million cut by the com- 
mittee from the authorization request 
for technical assistance. The committee 
authorized $210 million for fiscal 1968, 
the same amount authorized for fiscal 
year 1967. This amendment would set 
the authorization at $243 million. 

Many changes and adjustments have 
been made in the foreign aid program 
since President Truman recommended 
the point 4 program for technical assist- 
ance in 1949, but in my view this pro- 
gram remains one of the most bene- 
ficial of our efforts over the years. Of all 
the billions of dollars expended for vari- 
ous types of foreign aid, the amounts for 
this program have been among the most 
constructive. 

To offer scientific and technological 
analysis and to share knowledge and 
skills represents assistance in its purest 
form. It is a form which is least subject 
to criticism as being imperialistic and 
most open to favorable response by de- 
veloping nations. And it is one of basic 
importance in the effort to assist the 
hungry, the diseased, and the illiterate 
people in the world to attain a better 
way of life. 

The technical assistance program is 
directly involved with those areas for 
maintaining human life and develop- 
ment of human dignity: food, health, 
and education. If there is a necessity to 
reduce foreign aid, it is my view that the 
technical assistance program is one of 
the last places to make a cut. I have 
supported the military assistance pro- 
gram in the past and continue to do so. 
It is a necessary response to the world 
situation and the tensions between na- 
tions, but I believe it is more expendable 
than technical assistance for agricul- 
ture and health and education. 

Of course, the technical assistance pro- 
gram needs to be reviewed. Not all the 
grants in the past have been effective. 
The committee has indicated its concern 
by imposing a limit of 40 countries which 
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can receive technical assistance, exclu- 
sive of the Latin American nations whose 
technical assistance programs are not 
subject to the limitation. 

The additional $33 million requested 
by the administration is needed. In Jan- 
uary of this year the Office of the War 
on Hunger was created within AID. Its 
purpose is to consolidate all functions 
related to the war on hunger and to 
intensify the effort to meet this serious 
problem. 

The world problem of food supply and 
population is acknowledged on all sides, 
and the problem is not diminishing. 
Through Public Law 480 and other pro- 
grams we have been making a substan- 
tial contribution to the food needs of the 
hungry people of the world. This is of 
temporary assistance, but it is not 
enough in the long run. 

The report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Food and Fiber, trans- 
mitted last month to President Johnson 
by Chairman Sherwood O. Berg, con- 
tains a section on “Food Aid and Foreign 
Economic Development Policy.” 

The Commission states: 

The solution to the coming world food 
crisis cannot be found in the agriculture of 
the United States or any other developed 
country. If our farm output were expanded 
in order to distribute more free food, it would 
postpone the day of reckoning by only 10 to 
15 years. 


The Commission report continues with 
the statement: 


The new mouths born in the developing 
areas of the world by 1980 will need an esti- 
mated 300 million additional tons of grain 
or its equivalent. This is near the present 
total production of the United States, 
Canada, and Western Europe combined. 
Obviously, the developed nations could not 
long carry this heavy and increasing bur- 
den, even with a drastic cut in their own 
standards of living. 

For the long run, the bulk of the additional 
food will have to come from expanded food 
production in the hungry nations themselves. 


In view of the limitations of assistance 
by way of direct food aid, the Commis- 
sion makes a recommendation for a sub- 
stantially expanded technical assistance 
program. 

It states: 


The Commission recommends that the 
United States should significantly expand its 
technical aid effort recognizing that tech- 
nical assistance is a long-range effort and 
must be organized and funded for efficient 
long-range operations. The focus should be 
on developing institutions within the de- 
veloping countries to carry out research, 
training, and extension, provide credit, and 
perform the other functions needed to sup- 
port a modern and efficient agriculture. This 
country should assist in training a genera- 
tion of local scientists, teachers, technicians 
and administrators in the developing coun- 
tries to assure the on-going process of growth. 


The modest increase in the adminis- 
tration request for authorization for 
technical assistance is not enough to 
accomplish what the Commission recom- 
mends, but it is a step and it should be 
supported. 

The effective use of technical assist- 
ance is a gradual process in agriculture 
and results are slower to achieve. The 
technology of building factories and 
dams can more easily be transmitted; 
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adaptation may be necessary in the con- 
struction process but the technology of 
an electric generation plant is much the 
same whether a nation is developed or 
underdeveloped. 

This is not the case with agriculture 
where there has to be adaptation not only 
of technology but of the kinds and va- 
rieties of food plants. There are also 
different problems of soil, climate, plant, 
and animal diseases to be met in each 
region. 

Another distinguished Presidential 
Panel has also recently issued a report: 
The Panel on the World Food Supply of 
the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, This report, issued in May, is per- 
haps the most comprehensive and au- 
thoritative study made in this country on 
the world food supply. Its conclusions 
and recommendations on the need for 
technical assistance to increase the food 
supply has many similarities to the re- 
port of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Food and Fiber. 

The Panel states: 

The vast majority of the increased produc- 
tion must take place within the developing 
countries themselves. 


The Panel points out the need for 
adaptive research in order to make the 
modernization of agriculture possible in 
developing nations and the members 
stress the need for technical assistance. 
They state: 

Increasingly, United States foreign assist- 
ance should take the form of knowledge, 
technical aid, adaptive research, education 
and institution building. 

The scarcest and most needed resource in 
the developing countries is the scientific, 
technical, and managerial skill needed for 
systematic, orderly decision-making and im- 
plementation. Through technical assistance 
programs, the United States should empha- 
size guidance, education, and the develop- 
ment of indigenous capabilities. . . 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that sections of these two reports 
dealing with technical assistance for 
agriculture be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks, along with the list of 
citizens who served on each group. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
technical assistance program with its 
emphasis on agriculture and on increas- 
ing the production of food in developing 
nations is an essential part of the war 
on hunger. The peoples of these nations 
want more efficient means of growing 
and marketing food. They seek new and 
improved sources of food. They are aware 
of their problems of agriculture, of food 
supply and population, of health and 
diet, of the need for skills and training 
so they can adopt new methods. But 
they need technical assistance to help 
them secure these objectives. The food 
problem is necessarily of concern to us, 
and it is one in which we can and should 
take leadership. 

I do not believe the Senate should re- 
duce the amount the administration has 
requested for moving forward in this 
area and for increasing our effort in the 
war on hunger, and I urge that the 
amendment be adopted. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
EXCERPTS From THE Report, “THE WORLD 
Foop PROBLEM,” May 1967, VOLUME I, PAGES 
17-21 
3.7.0 MEETING THE NEED FOR MORE FOOD 


For the next several years, any major ex- 
pansion of the world food supply will be de- 
pendent on increased production from con- 
ventional sources and upon more efficient 
utilization of available foodstuffs through re- 
duction of waste and spoilage. The vast ma- 
jority of the increased production must take 
place within the developing countries them- 
selves. 

3.7.1. There is no panacea 


Periodically, the news media draw atten- 
tion to ongoing research on systems which 
offer possibilities as new sources of human 
food. Because there is a strong tendency to 
portray these as possible “solutions” to the 
world food problem and because the public 
is drawn understandably to such panaceas, 
this publicity undoubtedly lessens concern 
about the seriousness of the food supply in 
the developing nations. 

The Panel has examined carefully and in 
detail the several new processes which are 
under current study. “Single cell protein” 
derived from fermentation by yeasts or bac- 
teria of carbohydrates, hydrocarbons, or cel- 
lulose is particularly promising. A great ad- 
vantage of single-cell protein is that it can 
be produced independently of agriculture or 
climatic conditions. However, there are major 
unsolved problems of scale of production, 
processing characteristics, nutritive quality, 
consumer acceptance, and cost which remain 
to be worked out. It will be several years, 
at least, before even a decision concerning 
the possible usefulness of such materials in 
the food supply can be made. 

Methods for extraction of protein directly 
from green leaves have been devised and de- 
serve careful consideration and further re- 
search since the materials utilized are fre- 
quently wasted or are fed to animals. Again, 
many problems of nutritive quality, scale, 
cost, and acceptability must be solved before 
evaluation of the usefulness of this material 
will be possible. 

Investigations of the processing of algae 
as human food have been unrewarding thus 
far because of the excessive cost of deriving 
@ product that is safe for human consump- 
tion. It now appears that the usefulness of 
algal materials economically derived as a 
by-product of reclaiming sewage and other 
waste waters will be as a feed for livestock. 

In summary, some nonconventional sources 
of food appear to offer great potential for 
the long-term but in the judgment of the 
Panel none of these can be expected to lessen 
the problem of increasing food production 
from conventional sources during the next 
two decades, 

Furthermore, the magnitude of the world’s 
food problem is so great that nonconven- 
tional sources, when and if they become avail- 
able, may be needed to supplement rather 
than supplant modernized agriculture. The 
problem will be with us for so long, however, 
that every effort must be made now to invent 
mew processes and develop known ones to 
produce novel foodstuffs. In order to pro- 
vide a reasonable probability that the long- 
range potential of unconventional food 
sources may be realized within two decades, 
we must accelerate research on these meth- 
ods now. 

3.7.2 Animal sources 


There are good opportunities for improved 
production of livestock and increased utiliza- 
tion of fishery resources, including fish 
farming (aquiculture), in the developing 
countries. These deserve emphasis and ex- 
ploitation because animals are capable of 
converting to food different types of by- 
products and forages that cannot be con- 
sumed directly by people and for the signifi- 
cant contribution that they can make to im- 
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proving the quality of protein in diets and 
earning foreign exchange. A process of pro- 
ducing fish protein concentrate (FPC) ap- 
pears to hold promise for the future although 
major problems of scale, technologies for 
different species, and consumer acceptability 
must be solved before its usefulness can be 
evaluated. 


3.7.3 Agricultural production 

It is, therefore, evident that the bulk of 
the increase in food supply must come from 
increased production of farm crops. There are 
two ways in which agricultural production 
can be increased: by bringing more land 
under cultivation or by increasing yields of 
land under cultivation. 

Until the present time, most of the in- 
crease in food production in the developing 
countries has been achieved by extending 
traditional farming methods over a larger 
area of cropland, Substantial opportunities 
remain to bring additional land under cul- 
tivation in the less densely populated areas 
of Latin America and of Africa, but the vast 
majority of arable land in Asia is already in 
use. While there are marginal possibilities for 
using small additional areas, it is clear that 
as the population continues to grow, the 
amount of cropland per person in the Asian 
countries will diminish progressively. 

In Asia, a shift to increasing crop produc- 
tion by intensifying agriculture and using 
modern methods to improve annual yields on 
land under cultivation will be mandatory. 
Even in Latin America ‘and Africa, the in- 
creasing cost of clearing additional land may 
well make it more economical in many re- 
gions to concentrate on elevating yields 
rather than expanding cultivated areas. 

To increase yields, a major expansion of 
irrigation facilities will be necessary to make 
multiple cropping possible independent of 
wide variations in seasonal rainfall. It also 
will be necessary to develop and utilize new, 
high-yielding varieties of plants, to develop 
and utilize plants with a higher quality of 
protein, to increase the use of fertilizers and 
pesticides, and to employ improved farm ma- 
chinery. Increased capital investments and 
increased expenditure on the part of farm- 
ers will be required to make these tools of 
modern agricultural technology available. 
These are the techniques that have been 
employed so successfully in the developed 
countries to transform farming into a 
business. 

The transition from traditional farming to 
modern agriculture will be difficult and ez- 
pensive for the hungry nations but it is ab- 
solutely essential if their food needs are to 
be met. There is no alternative. 

3.8.0 THE NEED FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

The modernization of agriculture in the 
developing countries will involve capital in- 
vestment, provision of inputs in the form of 
seeds, fertilizers, pesticides, water, and ma- 
chinery, organization of distribution and 
marketing systems, education of agricultural 
specialists and extension workers, provision 
of production incentives for individual farm- 
ers in the form of land-reform and pricing 
policies, and other changes in social and 
economic structures. 

Critical to the success of all of these meas- 
ures, however, is the necessity for adaptive 
research needed to gain an understanding of 
the principles governing plant and animal 
production under the conditions, soils, and 
climates existing in the developing countries. 


3.81 Agricultural technology is not 
transferable 


Modern scientific agriculture has been 
brought to flower in the temperate regions of 
the developed world. In the tropical climates 
where the bulk of the world’s low-income 
people live, scientific agricultural efforts have 
been concentrated on the traditional tropical 
export crops: sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, ba- 
nanas, and rubber. Only recently have food 
crops received serious attention. 
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The products of technology and “know- 
how” cannot be transferred directly to the 
developing nations. Many plant varieties 
transferred to different climates fail to flower 
or set seed if, indeed, they survive at all. 
Livestock may become non-productive or die. 
Adaptive research must be accomplished 
within the developing countries. A blueprint 
for a bicycle or a steel mill can be shipped 
overseas and utilized without alteration but 
the blueprints and architecture for a food 
crop must be developed overseas. There, as 
in the United States, new plant varieties, 
each better than the last, must be produced 
frequently to increase plant resistance to in- 
sects and disease. 

There is an urgent need to carry out this 
adaptive research, to establish strong indig- 
enous institutions, and develop the manpow- 
er that will enable the poor, food-deficit na- 
tions to carry out the self-sustaining, con- 
tinuing programs of research and develop- 
ment that are essential to modern food 
production. 


3.8.2 The task of technical assistance 


Increasingly, United States foreign assist- 
ance should take the form of knowledge, 
technical aid, adaptive research, education, 
and institution building. 

The scarcest and most needed resource in 
the developing countries is the scientific, 
technical, and managerial skill needed for 
systematic, orderly decision-making and im- 
plementation. Through technical assistance 
programs, the United States should empha- 
size guidance, education, and the develop- 
ment of indigenous capabilities—for the 
long term—because the task in the develop- 
ing nations has only just begun and will con- 
tinue for many decades to come. 

In recent years, United States programs 
of technical assistance have largely given 
way to capital assistance and the purpose and 
value of each has become blurred. The im- 
portant distinction between these two in- 
strumentalities of aid should be rı 
and each should be employed sharply and 
effectively to reinforce the other in helping 
those developing countries that are willing 
to make the effort to solve the complex prob- 
lems of feeding their people and improving 
the quality of their lives. 

EXCERPTS FROM THE REPORT: “FOOD AND FIBER 
FOR THE FUTURE,” JULY 1967, Paces 131-133 


PART D: FOOD AID AND FOREIGN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


The widening food gap in the world has 
serious implications for U.S. foreign policy 
for foreign trade, our agricultural economy, 
and the U.S. economy as a whole. 

Hunger and the threat of famine on a 
continental scale impose a threat to world 
order, to political stabili+y, to the established 
patterns of doing the world’s business. With 
the breakdown of order, whatever economic 
advancement is now taking place in hungry 
countries would halt, with diminishing eco- 
nomic output, increasing unrest and turmoil, 
and threatening of world peace. All nations, 
including the United States have a vital con- 
cern with alleviating hunger and political 
violence. 

Since 1958, the 38 very poor nations—those 
with an income of under $100 per person a 
year—have suffered an average of two major 
outbreaks of violence per country. That is 
a great deal of conflict. What is worse, it has 
been predominantly prolonged conflict. There 
is an irrefutable relationship between vio- 
lence and economic backwardness, 

As the single nation doing about half of 
the world’s total business, controlling more 
than half of its realized wealth and enjoying 
a standard of income and well-being without 
parallel in the world, the United States must 
accept a leadership role in combating this 
problem. 

Food aid 

The solution to the coming world food 

crisis cannot be found in the agriculture of 
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the United States or any other developed 
country. If our farm output were expanded 
in order to distribute more free food, it would 
postpone the day of reckoning by only 10 to 
15 years. Moreover, this would allow popula- 
tions in the developing countries to increase 
without a corresponding increase in their 
own food production. Then, when we and 
the other developed countries meet the prac- 
tical limits of our land and technology, there 
would simply be more people to live in hun- 
ger and deprivation. 

As President Lyndon B. Johnson said in a 
recent message: 

“The present food crisis is without parallel 
in the history of mankind. International co- 
operation backed by self-help is imperative. 
We in America can provide only a small mar- 
gin of the human and material resources 
needed for food development. The major 
effort—the will—the leadership—the labor— 
and, indeed even most of the resources—must 
come from the low-income countries them- 
selves,” 

The new mouths born in the developing 
areas of the world by 1980 will need an esti- 
mated 300 million additional tons of grain 
or its equivalent. This is near the present 
total production of the United States, Can- 
ada, and Western Europe combined. Obvi- 
ously, the developed nations could not long 
carry this heavy and increasing burden, even 
with a drastic cut in their own standards of 
living. 

For the long run, the bulk of the additional 
food will have to come from expanded food 
production in the hungry countries them- 
selves. 

US. aid programs for developing countries 
should be shifted much more heavily toward 
technical assistance for increasing food pro- 
duction and population planning in the de- 
veloping countries themselves, with less em- 
phasis on direct food aid. 

Food aid should be available for disasters, 
crises, and emergencies, and as a transitional 
measure to help developing countries as a 
part of definite, short-term plans for agricul- 
tural self-help. However, it should be fully 
coordinated with long-run aid programs to 
guard against the danger of diminishing in- 
centives to indigenous food producers or con- 
tributing to the complacency of local govern- 
ment authorities. 

There may be a positive role for food aid 
in some development projects. For instance, 
food could be used as part of the wages paid 
to workers on an irrigation dam or a farm- 
to-market road. 

We must recognize the built-in dangers of 
food aid, especially the danger of discourag- 
ing indigenous agricultural production. Our 
food aid must be safeguarded and admin- 
istered with a hardheaded insistence on maxi- 
mum self-help. 

Developing countries frequently tend to 
emphasize industrial development in allo- 
cating their scarce development resources, to 
the detriment of their agricultural develop- 
ment. The U.S. economic aid program in some 
instances may have encouraged some of these 
tendencies or at least not resisted them 
strongly enough. 

Looking to the future, it is clear that agri- 
culture must receive an important place in 
the plans of these developing nations. 

The self-help factor is recognized in the 
U.S. “Food for Freedom” legislation of 1966, 
which shifts the emphasis of the program 
from disposal of U.S. agricultural surpluses 
to providing the food and fibers needed in 
the recipient countries, and also directs aid 
to countries which exert the greatest effort 
toward solying their own food production 
problems. 

Some countries depend heavily on U.S. food 
aid, and they probably will have to remain 
so for at least a few years ahead. Otherwise 
a short crop will push them directly into 
famine, or unabated population growth will 
draw them into creeping famine. 
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However, continuous food aid even to these 
countries should be made contingent on effec- 
tive plans, demonstrably implemented, to im- 
prove their own agricultures and reduce their 
birth rates. 


A massive technical assistance program 


The world’s food and population problem 
can only be solved through active population 
control efforts and faster development of 
agriculture in the hungry countries. 

Therefore, it is recommended that US. 
aid programs for developing countries should 
be shifted much more heavily toward tech- 
nical assistance for increasing food produc- 
tion and population planning in the develop- 
ing countries. 

Most of the developing countries will need 
considerable assistance for quite a long period 
of time to achieve rapid, sustained growth. 
By themselves, they lack the trained man- 
power, the institutions, and the capital. 

This technical assistance program will have 
to be considerably larger than any program 
this country has carried out in the past. Pres- 
ently, U.S. annual economic aid, including 
money, technical assistance and education, 
amounts to only .003 percent of the gross na- 
tional product. It is less than 4 percent of 
the annual defense budget. Ideally, the U.S. 
will substantially increase its appropriations 
for aid to the developing countries—but a 
considerable gain in effectiveness could be 
achieved simply by shifting aid funds from 
food aid to technical assistance. 

The Commission recommends that the 
United States should significantly expand its 
technical aid effort recognizing that techni- 
cal assistance is a long-range effort and must 
be organized and funded for efficient long- 
range Operations. The focus should be on 
developing institutions within the develop- 
ing countries to carry out research, training, 
and extension, provide credit, and perform 
the other functions needed to support a mod- 
ern and efficient agriculture. This country 
should assist in training a generation of local 
scientists, teachers, technicians and admin- 
istrators in the developing countries to assure 
the on-going process of growth. 

The Nation should orient its policies to- 
ward helping these countries develop the 
large amounts of public and private develop- 
ment capital that will be needed to achieve 
the agricultural “takeoff.” 

The President’s Science Advisory Commit- 
tee, Donald F. Hornig, Chairman. 

Members of the Panel on the World Food 
Supply: 

Ivan L. Bennett, Jr., Chairman, Deputy 
Director, Office of Science and Technology, 
Washington, D.C. 

H. F. Robinson, Executive Director, Ad- 
ministrative Dean for Research, North Caro- 
lina State University, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 

Nyle C. Brady, Director of Research, New 
York State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 

Melvin Calvin, Professor of Chemistry, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 

Milton S. Eisenhower, President, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Samuel A. Goldblith, Professor of Food 
Science, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Grace A. Goldsmith, Professor of Medicine, 
Tulane University School of Medicine, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Lowell S. Hardin, The Ford Foundation, 
New York, New York. 

J. George Harrar, President, The Rocke- 
feller Foundation, New York, New York. 

James G. Horsfall, Director, The Connec- 
ticut Agricultural Experiment Station, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

A. T. Mosher, Executive Director, Agricul- 
tural Development Council, New York, New 
York. 

L. Dale Newsom, Professor of Entomology, 
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Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 
William R. Pritchard, Dean, School of Vet- 
Medicine, University of California, 
Davis, California. 

Roger Revelle, Director, Center for Popu- 
lation Studies, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Thomas M. Ware, Chairman, International 
Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Skokie, 
Illinois. 

Stuart G. Younkin, Vice President, Agri- 
cultural Research, Campbell Soup Company, 
Camden, New Jersey. 

Claire L. Schelske, Technical Assistant, 
Office of Science and Technology, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMISSION ON Foop 
AND FIBER 


Sherwood O. Berg, Chairman, Dean, Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, University of Minnesota. 

Harry B. Caldwell, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Farmers Cooperative Council of North 
Carolina. 

Willard W. Cochrane, Dean, International 
Program and Professor of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, University of Minnesota. 

G. W. Cook, Chairman, General Foods Cor- 
poration. 

George C. Cortright, Chairman of the 
Board, National Cotton Council. 

Woodrow W. Diehl, Farmer, Iowa. 

Edmund H. Fallon, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Agway Inc. 

Carl C. Farrington, Vice President for De- 
velopment, Agricultural Group, Archer Dan- 
iels Midlands Company. 

Frank Fernbach, Assistant to the President, 
Special Projects, United Steelworkers of 
America. 

Roscoe G. Haynie, President, Wilson & 
Company Inc. 

Fred V. Heinkel, President, Missouri Farm- 
ers Association. 

Roy Hendrickson, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Federation of Grain Cooperatives. 

William A. Hewitt, Chairman, Deere & 
Company. 

George K. Hislop, President, National Wool 
Growers Association. 

J. G. Horsfall, Director, The Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Herbert J. Hughes, Farmer, Nebraska. 

D. Gale Johnson, Dean, Division of Social 
Sciences and Professor of Economics, Univer- 


sity of Chicago. 

Herman S. Kohlmeyer, Broker, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Robert Magowan, Chairman, Safeway 
Stores Inc. 


L. L. Males, Farmer and Conservationist, 
Oklahoma. 

Edward F. Mauldin, Farmer, Partner, 
Prouit & Mauldin, implement dealership, 
Chairman, First Colbert Bank, of Leighton, 
Ala. 

Paul Miller, President, University of West 
Virginia 

W. B. Murphy, President, Campbell Soup 
Company 

Ernest J. Nesius,? Vice President, West Vir- 
ginia Center for Appalachian Studies and 
Development, Director, Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service, West Virginia University 

Leon Schachter, Vice President of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO. 

Janice M. Smith, Head, Department of 
Home Economics, University of Illinois 

Lauren Soth, Editor of the Editorial Pages, 
Des Moines Register 

Jesse Tapp,* Retired Chairman of the 
Board, Bank of America 


1 Resigned from the Commission, July 29, 
1966. 

2Replaced Paul Miller, November 1, 1966. 

3 Died January 19, 1967, 
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Jay Taylor, President, Texas Livestock 
Marketing Association 
Herman Wells, Chancellor, Indiana Uni- 


versity 

John Wheeler, President, Mechanics and 

Farmers Bank of Durham, N.C. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND ADAPTIVE AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I 
should like to discuss money and mira- 
cles. 

First, money. The Foreign Relations 
Committee has recommended that the 
Congress cut technical assistance funds 
in the Agency for International Develop- 
ment authorization bill by $33 million. 

That amount of money is sizable. It 
could purchase perhaps a dozen fighter 
airplanes for our defense. It might be 
enough to erect a new Government of- 
fice building. Not the new Rayburn Office 
Building used by the other body, how- 
ever. That cost $95 million, so the $33 
million could only buy about one-third 
of it. 

Or, Mr. President, we could turn that 
$33 million back into technical assistance 
programs for AID and buy some miracles. 

I do not use the term “miracle” lightly. 
Yet what else can you call what hap- 
pened to a farmer named Ghennappa, 
in Mysore State in India? 

Like most of his neighbors in that poor 
section of the vast subcontinent, Ghen- 
nappa did not have much land—just 5 
acres. Planted in sugar cane, he managed 
to net about $134 a year from his flelds. 

Now $134, Mr. President, will not 
stretch very far, particularly if, like most 
Indians, you have a large family, and the 
$134 is your total annual income. 

Then came the miracle. Agricultural 
specialists from the University of Ten- 
nessee, working in close cooperation with 
the Mysore State University of Agricul- 
tural Sciences, decided to improve In- 
dian agriculture by trying the Rocke- 
feller Foundation-developed high-yield- 
ing corn hybrids on irrigated lands. The 
maize developed under the Rockefeller- 
supported national corn breeding pro- 
gram included some hybrids specifically 
adaptable to South India. 

After field tests proved out their 
theories, the Tennessee University exten- 
sion economists and the Mysore State 
University team talked some small vil- 
lage farmers into “taking the plunge.” 
The farmers were supplied with informa- 
tion, fertilizer, and credit provisions, but 
no concessional prices were given Ghen- 
nappa and his neighbors risked their 
own, or borrowed money, and planted 
their acreage in maize. 

That was the miracle, Mr. President. 

Now, instead of $134 a year, Ghen- 
nappa receives more than $3,000 a year 
from his 5 acres. Growing three crops 
a year, Ghennappa’s corn brings in $600 
an acre. One year’s corn production on 
each of his 5 acres produces 5,500 
pounds per acre per crop, or 16,500 
pounds per acre per year. This breaks 
down into 15,000 pounds = ot grain; and 
about 150 tons of cattle f 

When we compare rola oe totals with 
the estimated present Indian production 
of about 1,050 pounds per acre per year 
for rice, you begin to understand that 
what happened to Ghennappa is, indeed, 
a miracle. 
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The Agency for International Devel- 
opment can be very proud of its part in 
this effort. Through the University of 
Tennessee contract for adaptive re- 
search—and this comes under technical 
assistance, the $33 million fund which 
the Foreign Relations Committee would 
have us deny to AID—the Mysore State 
University of Agricultural Sciences was 
designed in its entirety. 

The local government became inter- 
ested in the opportunity for a food pro- 
duction program because of AID tech- 
nical assistance. AID people trained vir- 
tually all the leadership in the local uni- 
versity, and provided the direct technical 
and organizational assistance for this 
program. The Rockefeller Foundation’s 
corn-breeding program provided the seed 
stock, and the Oxford Famine Relief 
Society provided the fertilizer, which the 
farmers, however, purchased at the pre- 
vailing market price. 

When we consider the kind of miracles 
which can be worked for $33 million I 
think the wisdom of restoring this money 
to AID's technical assistance program be- 
comes manifest. 

This sort of miracle represents the 
finest kind of adaptive research—using 
the information, the techniques, the 
ideas, which have proved to be successful 
in the United States or some other de- 
veloped nation, and adapting them to 
the needs of the underdeveloped nations. 

This is, truly, the essence of foreign 
aid. This is the art of foreign aid. It is 
perhaps the greatest weapon in our 
arsenal to fight the war on hunger. 

Last year, Congress adopted my adap- 
tive agricultural research amendment as 
part of the foreign aid authorization bill. 
It provided that a high priority should be 
given in food-deficit nations to efforts to 
increase agricultural production, partic- 
ularly through the establishment and ex- 
pansion of adaptive agricultural research 
programs designed to increase per-acre 
yields in those nations. This effort calls 
upon our universities—particularly our 
land-grant colleges—to play a major role 
in improving agriculture overseas. 

We tend to forget that the tremendous 
productivity of American farmers is 
based upon years and years of research 
into new seed varieties, new fertilizers, 
and new methods of cropping. We are 
constantly today in the United States 
developing new grains to increase yield, 
specially adapted to climate and soil con- 
ditions. 

We simply cannot transplant U.S. 
seeds, soils, and fertilizers, and expect 
the same results in arid, or tropical re- 
gions. They must be tailored to condi- 
tions in each country. 

The cut in technical assistance funds 
would curtail this crucial effort, at a time 
when we are close to seeing some results. 
I recently received a strong letter on this 
point from Dean Sherwood Berg of the 
University of Minnesota. Dean Berg is a 
brilliant student of world food problems, 
and more recently served as Chairman of 
the President’s National Advisory Com- 
mission on Food and Fiber. I ask unani- 
mous consent that Dean Berg’s letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
August 11, 1967. 
Hon. WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I have been greatly 
disturbed by the action accorded the foreign 
economic aid appropriation bill in recent 
Senate debate. This is particularly true of 
those portions of the legislation which relate 
to technical assistance. 

Istrongly encourage you to urge your Senate 
colleagues to give full suport to the AID 
technical assistance appropriation. 

This is the time for a renewal of support 
for efforts by our government to contribute to 
world peace through technical programs 
aimed at world hunger, poverty and disease. I 
am particularly concerned that we continue 
to attack the world food problems. No one 
needs to explain to you the awesome 
dimensions of the problem or its significance 
to our nation’s future in the world com- 
munity. What you may not know is that we 
just now stand on the threshold of success. 

AID, its predecessors, the U.S. Land-Grant 
Universities, and others have struggled for 
many years to find ways to accelerate agri- 
cultural productivity in developing nations 
and begin to build the other elements of an 
adequate world food supply system. This long 
period of struggle and often failure has, like 
the early years in the lives of our State Uni- 
versities, been a period of learning. Some 
of us are for the first time confident that we 
are beginning to put the essential pieces to- 
gether. We now see the absolute essentiality 
of sustained technical assistance efforts, par- 
ticularly in adaptive research and technical 
education. 

The recent efforts that AID has made 
through funding of research and in plan- 
ning for use of Section 211d were tremen- 
dously important improvements. Also, in the 
past 2 or 3 years, more than 20 of our State 
Universities have created administrative di- 
mensions for sustained efforts relating to in- 
ternational agriculture. Minnesota, and these 
other State Universities, have organized 
themselves to contribute, through strong 
technical programs in agriculture to the so- 
lution of the world’s food problem. Univer- 
sity agriculture programs abroad, mostly fi- 
nanced by AID, are just now being structured 
for a truly effective attack on food needs. 
We are ready to support effectively our na- 
tional government’s efforts abroad. We hope 
that the Congress will make it possible for 
the State Universities to provide the tech- 
nical assistance of which we are now capable 
of generating with cooperating nations 
throughout the world. 

I would also like to underscore the recom- 
mendations of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Food and Fiber in this regard. 
The Commission concluded that the world’s 
food and population problem can only be 
solved through more rapid development of 
agriculture and through active population 
control efforts in hungry countries. As the 
single nation doing about half the world’s 
total business, controlling more than half 
of its realized wealth and enjoying a level of 
income and well-being without parallel in 
the world, the United States must accept a 
leadership role in combating the widening 
food gap. 

Therefore, the Commission recommended 
that U.S. aid programs for developing coun- 
tries should be shifted much more heavily 
toward technical assistance for increasing 
food production and population planning in 
the developing countries. 

The Commission recommended further 
that the United States should significantly 
expand its technical aid effort recognizing 
that technical assistance is a long-range ef- 
fort and must be organized and funded for 
efficient long-range operations. The focus 
should be on developing institutions within 
the developing countries to carry out re- 
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search, training, and extensions, provide 
credit, and perform the other functions 
needed to support a modern and efficient 
agriculture. This country should assist in 
training a generation of local scientists, 
teachers, technicians and administration in 
the developing countries to assure the on- 
going process of growth. 

I am aware of your sensitivity and com- 
mitment to resolving the problem of world 
hunger. I have admired the legislation you 
have sponsored and brought into being. If I 
can assist you in any manner in furthering 
your efforts in bolstering world agricultural 
development, I shall be most happy to do so. 

Most sincerely, 
SHERWOOD O. BERG, 
Dean, Institute of Agriculture and 
Chairman, National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Food and Fiber. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a brief excerpt from the 
Report of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee, which stressed the 
urgency of technical assistance and 
adaptive agricultural research. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

3.8.0 THE NEED FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The modernization of agriculture in the 
developing countries will involve capital in- 
vestment, provision of inputs in the form of 
seeds, fertilizers, pesticides, water, and ma- 
chinery, organization of distribution and 
marketing systems, education of agricultural 

ialists and extension workers, provision 
of production incentives for individual farm- 
ers in the form of land-reform and pricing 
policies, and other changes in social and 
economic structures, 

Critical to the success of all of these meas- 
ures, however, is the necessity for adaptive 
research needed to gain an understanding of 
the principles governing plant and animal 
production under the conditions, soils, and 
climates existing in the developing coun- 
tries. 


3.8.1 Agricultural technology is not 
transferable 

Modern scientific agriculture has been 
brought to flower in the temperate regions 
of the developed world. In the tropical cli- 
mates where the bulk of the world’s low- 
income people live, scientific agricultural 
efforts have been concentrated on the tra- 
ditional tropical export crops: sugar, tea, 
coffee, cocoa, bananas, and rubber. Only re- 
cently have food crops received serious at- 
tention. 

The products of technology and “know- 
how” cannot be transferred directly to the 
developing nations. Many plant varieties 
transferred to different climates fail to fower 
or set seed if, indeed, they survive at all. 
Livestock may become non-productive or die. 
Adaptive research must be accomplished 
within the developing countries. A blueprint 
for a bicycle or a steel mill can be shipped 
overseas and utilized without alteration but 
the blueprints and architecture for a food 
crop must be developed overseas. There, as 
in the United States, new plant varieties, 
each better than the last, must be produced 
frequently to increase plant resistance to 
insects and disease. 

There is an urgent need to carry out this 
adaptive research, to establish strong in- 
digenous institutions, and develop the man- 
power that will enable the poor, food-deficit 
nations to carry out the self-sustaining, con- 
tinuing programs of research and develop- 
ment that are essential to modern food pro- 
duction, 

3.8.2 The task of technical assistance 


Increasingly, United States foreign assist- 
ance should take the form of knowledge, 
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technical aid, adaptive research, education, 
and institution building. 

The scarcest and most needed resource in 
the developing countries is the scientific, 
technical, and managerial skill needed for 
systematic, orderly decision-making and im- 
plementation. Through technical assistance 
programs, the United States should empha- 
size guidance, education, and the develop- 
ment of indigenous capabilities—for the 
long term—because the task in the develop- 
ing nations has only just begun and will 
continue for many decades to come. 

In recent years, United States programs 
of technical assistance have largely given way 
to capital assistance and the purpose and 
value of each has become blurred. The im- 
portant distinction between these two in- 
strumentalities of aid should be recognized 
and each should be employed sharply and 
effectively to reinforce the other in helping 
those developing countries that are willing 
to make the effort to solve the complex 
problems of feeding their people and improv- 
ing the quality of their lives. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I need 
not remind the Senate that mankind 
faces the grave danger of extinction 
through overpopulation and dwindling 
food supplies. All of us have seen the 
grim statistics, and looked at the charts 
and graphs which spell doom unless we 
undertake a massive program of increas- 
ing agriculture and simultaneously man- 
age to control population growth. 

In the face of these very real threats 
to the future of civilization, the Foreign 
Relations Committee would have us cut 
down the amount that the war on hun- 
ger can apply to adaptive research. But 
this is not the place to make savings. 
The task before us, if we are to win the 
war on hunger, is gargantuan. 

It is not a matter for pinch-penny 
tactics. We must revolutionize agricul- 
ture throughout most of the world, in the 
space of a very few years. We must con- 
vince millions, eventually billions, of in- 
dividual men and women, most of whom 
are illiterate, and living in remote areas, 
to limit their fecundity. 

To provide enough food for the billions 
now alive, and those to be born in the 
next 35 years, by which time the world 
will have doubled in population, it is of 
the utmost urgency that we vastly in- 
crease the yield per acre of existing 
farmlands. In addition, we are going to 
have to do everything within our power 
to utilize the remaining arable lands not 
now under the plow. If we can, we must 
also reclaim the arid and desert regions. 

The tasks I am mentioning are not 
either-or propositions. They are musts. 
For if we do not win the war on hunger, 
famine, and pestilence, war and revolu- 
tion will. Man does not live by bread 
alone. But if he is denied bread, he 
quickly becomes a snarling, savage 
animal. 

This is no time to quibble about $33 
million. We had best get our priorities in 
order here, and consider, not how to save 
$33 million here, and $50 million there, 
but how to keep our planet habitable for 
men and women and children. 

Do we have the will to win the war on 
hunger? 

That is the real question we face today. 
If we have, we must face up to the enor- 
mity of these critical problems, and do 
something about them. If we do not have 
the will to win, then we should write out 
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our last wills and testaments, and leave 
the shambles to those who come after us. 

Foreign aid may not be the most popu- 
lar bill enacted by the Senate each year. 
But it may very well prove to be the most 
necessary bill. 

Perhaps we expect too much return 
on our foreign aid investment. Perhaps 
we expect that because we have attempt- 
ed to help, other peoples and other gov- 
ernments should love us. 

I submit that we do not need love. Cer- 
tainly we all feel distress when nations 
which we have fed and clothed and given 
shelter to suddenly turn on us, and de- 
nounce us as imperialists. 

But we should be bigger than to expect 
love and friendship. If we can contribute 
to the peace of the world by making it a 
better place to live in, if we can feed the 
starving and give them hope, I say that 
is enough. 

Nor should we expect sudden and dra- 
matic results from our foreign aid in- 
vestment. Revolutionizing agriculture, 
bringing the message of freedom and in- 
dividual dignity to illiterate men and 
women who inhabit jungle hovels, and 
some of the other things we are trying 
to accomplish, cannot be done overnight. 
These are long, slow, agonizing processes. 

The AID official who brought us the 
story of farmer Ghennappa, put it this 
way: 

The entire story indicates what can be 
done on food production with sustained, sci- 
entifically oriented technical assistance, cou- 
pled with the availability of agricultural in- 
puts such as seed and fertilizer. It indicates 
also something of the time and effort re- 
quired. If we hang with it to make certain 
something in the system doesn't break down, 
agricultural production in Mysore State 
might increase amazingly in a decade. 


Development is a process of decades, 
not years. The President’s Science Advi- 
sory Committee also makes the same 
point, Mr. President, in its excellent re- 
port, entitled “The World Food Prob- 
lem,” on page 24, volume I: 


If the United States is to deal seriously and 
productively with international development 
.. funding and programs must be placed 
on a long-range basis, not budgeted and 
funded hand-to-mouth, from year to year. 
Foreign economic assistance is doomed to 
frustration and failure if the responsible 
agency is forced to deal only with quick 
payoff projects and to show results tomorrow 
in order to survive the next budget cycle. 


So, also, we should note the following 
quotation, also from the PSAC report: 


The Panel is convinced from its study of 
the world food problem that food shortages 
and high rates of population growth in the 
developing countries are not primary prob- 
lems. Rather, they are manifestations of a 
fundamental difficulty, lagging economic de- 
velopment in the hungry countries. We find 
the prospects for the future both sobering 
and alarming. 

As we now view the situation, the United 
States faces two choices: 

1. The first is for the United States to con- 
tinue to provide technical and capital assist- 
ance and private investment to poor coun- 
tries willing to make the self-help effort to 
achieve self-sustaining growth. Our foreign 
assistance program would then continue to 
be largely an American effort with coordinat- 
ing relationships with the United Na- 
tions organizations and other inter- 
national institutions. While this course 
might lead to some improvement over the 
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status quo, it would not suffice to meet the 
food problem because, for all its economic re- 
sources, the United States cannot possibly 
accomplish the immense task of alleviating 
the world food problem alone. This course 
would be unsuccessful in halting or reversing 
the rapid deterioration of the population- 
food situation in the developing countries 
and the world would continue to lose ground. 

2. The other alternative is for the United 
States to take the lead in mounting a global 
effort, in concert with other developed na- 
tions and with international organizations, 
that will bring to bear the technical skills 
and capital resources needed to reverse the 
downward course of the developing countries 
and to restore the chance of their peoples for 
a better life. 

We are unanimous in the belief that, at 
this point in history, a new long-term policy 
direction is indicated urgently—a policy that 
deals massively, directly, and effectively with 
this central problem of today’s world. 

We are unanimous, also, in the belief that 
the United States must assume leadership of 
the free world and all of its international 
institutions in a coordinated, long-range de- 
velopment strategy for raising the economic 
level of the poor nations, thereby meeting the 
threat of hunger, the volume of 
world trade and economic activity, and con- 
tributing to the achievement of the goal of 
ultimate importance, a lasting peace. 


Mr. President, the credentials of the 
experts—more than 100 of them—who 
reached the above conclusions, are be- 
yond reproach. These are eminent sci- 
entists, economists, agricultural experts, 
educators, and industry leaders. 

These men, who have faced up to the 
crisis, demand action—and not the kind 
which reduces appropriations for tech- 
nical assistance by $33 million. 

Here is a major recommendation on 
technical assistance from the PSAC 
report, volume I, page 38: 


United States technical assistance should 
be made an equal partner with capital 
assistance and the structure of the foreign 
assistance organization should refiect this 
emphasis. Appropriation authorization 
‘should be on at least a five-year basis and, 
insofar as possible, should be considered and 
evaluated separately from capital assistance. 
The goal of United States technical assist- 
ance should be more than imparting special 
knowledge. It should include creation of 
indigenous professional manpower and per- 
manent, independent institutions able to 
sustain themselves for the future; as well 
as data collection, research and information, 
and analysis of county problems. Present 
tours of duty for technical assistance per- 
sonnel should be lengthened, as the experi- 
ence of two decades has shown. The recom- 
mendations of the Gardner Report, “AID and 
the Universities,” concerning personnel, ca- 
reer opportunities in development, and long- 
term engagement of universities and govern- 
ment agencies should be implemented as 
soon as possible. 


And again, Mr. President, still another 
recommendation: 


Each executive agency should be given an 
administrative and Congressional mandate to 
‘man for’ long-term foreign assistance, rather 
than ‘squeezing out’ projects from domestic 
personnel. The dichotomy of ‘domestic’ vs. 
‘foreign’ interest is no longer tenable and 
must be eliminated as a short-term view so 
that the technical expertise and manpower of 
the entire Federal establishment can be made 
directly available for foreign aid, as needed, 
without subterfuge or indirection. 


That, I submit is the sort of action this 


Congress should be taking toward foreign 
aid and technical assistance—not hack- 
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ing $33 million away from AID, but giv- 
ing them the money, and the manpower, 
and the lead time they need to accom- 
plish the miracles they can achieve in 
the hungry world. 

Take wheat, for example. Wheat con- 
stitutes such a large proportion of the 
world’s food supply that, even though it 
normally has a relatively low protein con- 
tent, it is the world’s largest single source 
of protein for human consumption. 

More protein is obtained from wheat, 
for example, than from all animal prod- 
ucts combined. The University of Ne- 
braska, in a cooperative arrangement 
with the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, has done more research than any 
other institution on the protein content 
of wheat. Genes that increase protein 
content by as much as 25 percent have 
already been identified. However, little 
has been done to explore the full range 
of possibilities, or to introduce these 
genes into commercial wheat varieties, 
largely because the exceptionally high 
protein content is presently found in the 
soft wheats which are not suited for the 
American type of bread-baking uses. I 
might mention here that Americans do 
not need to consider wheat as a primary 
source of protein, since most Americans 
receive their protein intake from animal 
sources—meat, poultry, eggs, milk, 
cheeses, et cetera. 

Now in addition to staff competence 
and good facilities, the University of Ne- 
braska also has the locational advan- 
tage of being able to work on both soft 
and hard wheats, as well as on wheats 
with winter or spring growth habits. 

Under an adaptive research contract 
with AID, Nebraska University scientists 
will screen the world wheat collection for 
additional high protein strains, and these 
high protein characteristics will be in- 
troduced into wheat varieties important 
to the hungry nations. 

These modified varieties will be evalu- 
ated first in Nebraska and then, quite 
rapidly, in selected less developed coun- 
tries. If they prove successful, and there 
is every reason to believe they will, an- 
other miracle of adaptive research will 
have brought closer the day when we can 
truly hope to save the world from 
starvation. 

Our geneticists have gone forward to 
the outer limits of technology in cross- 
breeding plants. It is now possible, Mr. 
President, to say quite literally that a 
plant is a manmade creation rather than 
a miracle of nature. 

There are dozens of important ex- 
amples of adaptive research being carried 
on. by the universities through AID con- 
tracts, Mr. President, and I have men- 
tioned only a couple of them. 

In my own home State, the University 
of Minnesota has undertaken a contract 
with AID to work in Tunisia, to do an 
intensive economic analysis of that coun- 
try’s agricultural sector, and to improve 
the capabilities of the Tunisian Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

These important studies will be under 
the able direction of Dr. Willard Coch- 
rane, the internationally well-known 
agricultural economist who is the dean 
of the university’s international pro- 
grams, and Dr. John Blackmore, director 
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of foreign agricultural programs for the 
University of Minnesota. 

This research contract, which just 
started last month, is an important ex- 
ample of the transfer of agricultural de- 
cisionmaking, and analytical know-how; 
a bold attempt to develop indigenous 
competence in resource management— 
the Minnesota team will be able to rec- 
ommend whether to put in wells or ir- 
rigation systems, whether to plant wheat 
or forage crops, to establish a set of pri- 
orities for the Ministry of Agriculture— 
but all of this American know-how must 
be adapted to Tunisia. 

That is the secret ingredient which 
makes our best projects so successful— 
the realization that just because it works 
in Minnesota, it would not necessarily 
work in Mysore, or Minas Gerais. Local 
soil content, local water, local climate, 
local ways of doing things, these must 
be taken into consideration. Only when 
these factors are put into the equation, 
do we have the margin for success. 

We must have that success. The future 
depends upon it. 

The crisis we face demands the best 
of us, not the worst. Let us face it brave- 
ly. Let us win the war on hunger. 

Let us—at the very minimum restore 
the $33 million for technical assistance 
in the bill before us. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Alabama for his important leader- 
ship on this issue. I hope that the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the Senator from Alabama in 
his efforts to restore the $33 million cut 
in technical assistance. In my estimation, 
this is one of the most indefensible cuts 
made by the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee—the one which will hurt most. 

There is a basic shortage of trained 
personnel in underdeveloped countries. 
Without the utilization of skilled US. 
technicians, and the training of local 
people in these skills, we cannot possibly 
achieve the goals we seek. We cannot 
turn the corner to put underdeveloped 
countries on their feet, moving toward 
self-sufficiency. 

As one example, if the $33 million cut 
is allowed to stand, there is little hope 
of funding the programs established in 
section 211(d) of the 1966 AID author- 
ization act, and for which an authoriza- 
tion has again been requested this year. 
This section authorized $10 million to es- 
tablish educational programs in the uni- 
versities for training of specialists for 
AID foreign service, but the program has 
not been inaugurated because no funds 
have been appropriated. The outlook for 
it is bleak unless we take action here 
today. 

One of the areas in which there is a 
great lack of trained personnel is in ir- 
rigated agriculture. I am told that man- 
power is short, almost to the point of 
catastrophe. Those of us who come from 
areas of the United States where our 
lands must be irrigated, know what the 
use of proper irrigation techniques can 
do for other areas of the world where 
water is short. Some of the current food 
shortages—shortages which the United 
States is being called upon to make up— 
might be alleviated if enough trained 
personnel on arid-land agricultural de- 
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velopment were available to show farm- 
ers in underdeveloped areas how to get 
the most production from their irrigated 
lands. 

The Utah State University at Logan, 
Utah, which is a great center of water 
research and water-oriented activities 
in the Rocky Mountain area, is well- 
equipped to train specialists in irriga- 
tion, and would welcome the opportunity. 
It was in Utah, as everyone knows, that 
irrigation was first introduced in 1847 
by English speaking Americans, the Mor- 
mon pioneers. We have been working 
ever since on improved techniques and 
programs. 

Utah State University has been in- 
vited to form a consortium with Colo- 
rado State University and the University 
of California to train personnel for arid- 
land agricultural development, and 
would be happy to do so. If adequate 
funds are authorized in this bill before 
us today, this important program could 
be inaugurated. 

I mention the shortage of skilled agri- 
culturalists as only one aspect of the 
technical assistance program which 
would be affected by the cut made by the 
committee. 

There will be a serious setback in the 
small African countries if the cut stands. 
In these countries, technical assistance is 
the major part of the programs in the 
area, and the programs for population 
control and other major health programs 
would feel the cut in a harsh way. 

I do not believe that we can afford to 
allow these things to happen. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All remaining time on the amend- 
ment has been yielded back. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SmatHers], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke] and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
LOTT] is necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is detained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Brooxe] is paired with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Colorado would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] is paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote yea,“ and the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 56, as follows: 


[No. 227 Leg.] 
YEAS—32 

Anderson Hill Muskie 

h Inouye Nelson 
Brewster Javits Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Percy 
Clark Long, Mo. Randolph 
Cooper Mansfield Sparkman 
Gore McCarthy Spong 
Harris Metcalf Tydings 
Hart Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Hayden Moss 

NAYS—56 
Aiken Fulbright Miller 
Baker Griffin Monroney 
Bennett Gruening orse 
Bible Mundt 
Hartke Murphy 
Burdick Hickenlooper Pearson 
Byrd, Va. Holland Prouty 
Cannon Hollings Proxmire 
Carlson Hruska Ribicoff 
Church Jackson Scott 
Cotton Jordan, N.C, Smith 
Curtis Jordan,Idaho Stennis 
Dirksen Kuchel Symington 
Dominick Lausche Thurmond 
Eastland Long, La. Tower 
Ellender Magnuson Williams, Del. 
Ervin McClellan Young, N. Dak, 
Fannin McGovern Young, Ohio 
Fong McIntyre 
NOT VOTING—12 

Allott Hatfield Russell 
Bartlett McGee Smathers 
Brooke Montoya Talmadge 
Dodd Morton Yarborough 


So Mr. SPARKMAN’s amendment to Mr. 
Morse’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. GRUENING. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All remaining time having been 
yielded back, the question now recurs on 
the amendment of the Senator from Ore- 
gon. On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Will the presiding offi- 
cer state what the issue is? There has 
been so much noise that Senators could 
not understand. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate will be in order. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment (No. 275) of the Senator 
from Oregon, which the clerk will state 
for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
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On page 40, amend line 22 to read as fol- 
lows: “amended (1) by striking out ‘1967’ 
and substituting ‘1968’ and (2) by striking 
out ‘$210,000,000° and substituting ‘$200,- 
000,000’.” 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Tat- 
MADGE] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUssELL] is paired with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke] and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Har- 
FIELD], and the Senator from Kentucky 
LMr. Morton] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 52, as follows: y 


[No. 228 Leg.] 
YEAS—36 
Baker Ervin McClellan 
Bennett Fannin McGovern 
Bible Fong McIntyre 
Boggs Gruening Miller 
Burdick Hansen Morse 
Byrd, Va. Hartke Murphy 
Cannon Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Church Hollings tennis 
Cotton Hruska Thurmond 
Curtis Jordan,N.C. Williams, Del. 
Eastland Jordan,Idaho Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Long, La. Young, Ohio 
NAYS—52 
Aiken Hill Muskie 
Anderson Holland Nelson 
Bartlett Inouye Pastore 
Bayh Jackson Pearson 
Brewster Javits Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy, Mass. Percy 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Prouty 
Case Kuchel Ribicoff 
Clark Lausche Scott 
Cooper Long, Mo Smith 
Dirksen Magnuson Sparkman 
Dominick Mansfield Spong 
Fulbright McCarthy Symington 
Gore Tower 
Griffin Mondale Tydings 
Harris Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Hart 085 
Hayden Mundt 
NOT VOTING—12 
Allott McGee Russell 
Brooke Montoya Smathers 
Dodd Morton Talmadge 
Hatfield Randolph Yarborough 
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So Mr. Morse’s amendment No. 275) 
was rejected. 
AMENDMENT NO. 267 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 267. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read the amendment. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with, and 
that the amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, is as follows: 


On page 65, between lines 4 and 5, insert 
the following: 


“PART IV—JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AID 


“Sec. 401. The Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new part IV to read as 
follows: 


„PART IV—JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AID 


“ ‘Sec. 701. DECLARATION OF PURPOSE.—Rec- 
ognizing that dramatic, far-reaching, and 
portentous changes have occurred in recent 
years in the realities of world politics and 
the interrelationships of nations, it is the 
sense of the Congress that there is an urgent 
need for a thorough review and reevalua- 
tion of United States foreign economic and 
military assistance in the light of present 
and anticipated future conditions. It is the 
purpose of this part to establish a joint con- 
gressional committee to undertake this re- 
view and reevaluation with a view to obtain- 
ing for the Congress and the Nation a better 
understanding of what our role in present 
and future world affairs should be, and how 
our foreign assistance can best reflect that 
role and serve the national interest. 

“ ‘Sec. 702, ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE.—There is established a joint con- 
gressional committee on foreign aid (here- 
imafter referred to as the “joint committee”) 
to conduct a full and detailed investigation 
and study of the entire field of foreign assist- 
ance programs. The joint committee shall 
be composed of seven Members of the Senate 
appointed by the President of the Senate, 
three of whom shall be members of the 
minority party appointed after consultation 
with the minority leader, and seven Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, three of whom shall be 
members of the minority party appointed 
after consultation with the minority leader. 
Not more than four members appointed from 
the Senate shall be members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate and not 
more than four members appointed from the 
House of Representatives shall be members 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

“ ‘Sec. 703. Duries.—The joint committee 
shall conduct a full and detailed assessment 
and evaluation of present and anticipated 
world conditions, United States foreign as- 
sistance programs, and goals of United States 
foreign policy in order to determine those 
objectives best calculated to further our na- 
tional interests and the most efficacious 
means and programs of attaining these aims 
in light of changing national and interna- 
tional political and economic conditions and 
the importance of foreign assistance in the 
conduct of our foreign affairs under these 
conditions. The joint committee shall sub- 
mit an interim report to each House of Con- 
gress as to the results of its investigation 
and study as soon as possible after the date 
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of enactment of this part and not later 
than one year after such date shall submit 
a final report to each House of Congress, with 
respect to its activities, investigations, and 
studies under this part, together with such 
recommendations (including specific recom- 
mendations for legislation) as it determines 
appropriate in light of its study. The joint 
committee shall cease to exist thirty days 
after the submission of its final report. 

“Sec. 704. VACANCIES; SELECTION OF 
CHAIRMAN AND VICE CHAIRMAN.—A vacancy 
in the membership of the joint committee 
shall not affect the powers of the remaining 
members to execute the functions of the 
joint committee, and shall be filled in the 
same manner as the original appointment 
was made. The joint committee shall select 
a chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. 

“ ‘Sec. 705. HEARINGS; SusPENA POWER. —In 
carrying out its duties under this part, the 
joint committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings, to sit and act at such places 
and times, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, to take 
such testimony, to procure such printing and 
binding, and to make such expenditures as 
it deems advisable. The joint committee may 
make such rules respecting its organization 
and procedures as it deems necessary. Sub- 
penas may be issued over the signature of 
the chairman of the joint committee or by 
any member designated by him or by the 
joint committee, and may be served by such 
person or persons as may be designated by 
such chairman or member. The chairman of 
the joint committee or any member thereof 
may administer oaths to witnesses. The pro- 
visions of sections 102-104 of the Revised 
Statutes shall apply in case of any failure of 
any witness to comply with a subpena or to 
testify when summoned under authority of 
this section. Members of the joint commit- 
tee, and its employees and consultants, while 
traveling on official business for the joint 
committee, may receive either the per diem 
allowance authorized to be paid to Members 
of Congress or its employees, or their actual 
and necessary expenses, provided an itemized 
statement of such expenses is attached to 
the voucher. 

“ ‘Sec. 706. STAFF AND ASSISTANCE.—The 
joint committee is empowered to appoint and 
fix the compensation of such experts, con- 
sultants, technicians, and staff employees 
as it deems necessary and advisable. The 
joint committee is authorized to utilize the 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of the departments and establishments 
of the Government, and also of private re- 
search agencies. 

“ ‘Sec. 707. EXPENSES.—The expenses of 
the joint committee shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate from funds 
appropriated for the joint committee, upon 
vouchers signed by the chairman of the joint 
committee or by any members of the joint 
committee duly authorized by the chair- 
man.“ 

On page 65, line 5, strike out IV“ and 
substitute V“. 

On page 65, line 6, strike out “401.” and 
substitute “501.”. 

On page 67, line 16, strike out “402.” and 
substitute “502.”. 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Kansas will 
suspend, and the Chair will try to get 
some order. 

The Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from Kansas is recog- 
nized, 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr, President, it is my 
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intention to ask for the yeas and nays 
on the pending amendment. I do not an- 
ticipate that it will take any longer 
than 10 minutes to cover the matter. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, last 
evening I had placed in the REecorp a 
rather lengthy statement in support of 
my amendment. 

I will not do anything more than to 
summarize that statement at this time. 

The debate this year, as is always the 
case, is one of vigor and characterizes 
much of the discontent surrounding our 
foreign aid program. It has been em- 
phasized by the action of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and by the amend- 
ments offered on the floor which, in many 
cases, have gone beyond the usual 
amendments to cut or add money or, in 
this case, to limit the number of na- 
tions which may receive benefits, as we 
discussed earlier today. 

I think it involves, beyond that, basic 
policy issues such as the numerous 
amendments concerning the sale of arms 
to nations around the world. 

I indicated in my statement that it 
seemed to me that there were four causes 
of discontent. 

One is a lack of confidence in the ad- 
ministration of the foreign assistance 
bill. Another is the recognition that so 
many of those policies that served us and 
served us well in the forties and fifties 
are inadequate in the late sixties. 

Another is a recognition that we can- 
not and, perhaps, should not seek to 
dominate world affairs as we did imme- 
diately after World War II. 

Another is a recognition that the situa- 
tion in Vietnam is affecting all that we 
do in this particular field. 

I take note that the Foreign Relations 
Committee yesterday morning and in 
prior hearings has been seeking to have 
some definition of what our world com- 
mitments are and what the role of Con- 
gress should be in determining foreign 
policy and our commitments throughout 
the world. 

The pending amendment would estab- 
lish a joint congressional committee 
composec of some 14 Members to review 
and reassess not only our foreign policy 
goals, but also the role of the foreign as- 
sistance program in relation to our for- 
eign policy. It would be composed of sev- 
en Members from each House, at least 
three from the minority party, and no 
more than four Members from the For- 
eign Relations Committee or the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. These latter Members 
would lend the expertise that they pos- 
sess. We would also have the benefit of 
new ideas from the people on this 
committee. 

The committee, under the terms of the 
pending amendment, would report with- 
in 1 year. I will not recite all of the objec- 
tives that seem valid to me as set forth 
on page 6 of the statement which is on 
the desk of each Senator. The objectives 
are not limited by any means to those 
that are mentioned. However, they are, 
in my judgment, some of the crucial 
things that Congress can and should do 
to serve this country concerning a real 
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expression on the foreign assistance pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Arkansas is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment was submitted only 
yesterday, and no opportunity has been 
afforded the committee to study the 
measure. It seems to me that if this pro- 
posal is to be pursued seriously, it should 
be introduced as a bill and referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration for consideration. 

No hearings have been held on the 
subject. 

This proposed joint committee would 
be given a staff and subpena power, and 
yet all that it could do would be to make 
recommendations. The committee would 
not be authorized—and properly so, of 
course—to report a bill. 

If any subject has been studied at 
great length, it is the foreign aid pro- 
gram. I do not think that any further 
study is needed by a new committee at 
this time. 

I do not believe that a committee of 
this nature could get at what really af- 
flicts foreign aid. I do not believe that 
lack of study is why there is so much 
dissatisfaction. 

Many new problems have arisen as a 
result of our foreign and domestic trou- 
bles. These new circumstances and 
policies have caused the committee and 
the public, I believe, to view foreign aid 
differently from the way we have viewed 
it in the past. I do not believe that this is 
the proper time or place to undertake to 
create a brandnew study committee, 
without having conducted any hearings 
on the question at all. 

The matter should be referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
for hearings and a determination as to 
whether or not this proposal has merit. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the argu- 
ment I want to make against the pro- 
posal is that what it really proposes is 
that we, in effect, create a Joint Foreign 
Relations Committee for a specific pur- 


pose. 

I think the proposal seriously reflects 
on the Foreign Relations Committee. 

The Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House are perfectly competent to deal 
with an investigation of foreign aid. We 
are doing it all the time. 

I talked earlier this afternoon of how 
we are conducting a further investiga- 
tion of foreign aid in connection with the 
Alliance for Progress and how other sub- 
committees of our committee are carry- 
ing out the instructions of the distin- 
guished majority leader earlier this year 
to investigate the policies that fall within 
their jurisdiction. 

I am a little at a loss to understand 
why the Senator would seek to substitute 
some independent committee for the 
jurisdictional rights, powers, and pre- 
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rogatives of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the House. 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield myself 1 minute. 

I will say to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
that he is, of course, absolutely correct 
that this matter was not submitted to the 
committee, However, I thought it was 
consistent with the achievements sought 
by the chairman in the recent hearings 
seeking to define the role of Congress and 
our commitments throughout the world. 

I simply say to the Senator from Ore- 
gon that if it is viewed as a reflection 
upon the committee, it was not so meant, 
and I would not want that to be the in- 
terpretation received by the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With regard to the 
review of the role of Congress in foreign 
relations and with regard to our commit- 
ments, we have already started hear- 
ings. We had a hearing yesterday, we 
had one this morning, and we will have 
hearings on Monday and Wednesday of 
next week. That study is in progress. If 
further study is required, we will do it. 

It is an extremely interesting subject, 
I may say, but it is already underway. 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Kansas. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SmarHers], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Montoya] and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL, I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke] and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr, AL- 
Lott] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. AttorT] is paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. BROOKE] is paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts would vote “yea” 
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and the Senator from Oregon would vote 
“nay. ” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 65, as follows: 


(No. 229 Leg.] 
YEAS—23 
Baker Griffin Pearson 
Hruska Percy 
Carlson Javits Prouty 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Scott 
Curtis Kuchel Thurmond 
Dominick Mansfield Tower 
Fann! Young, N. Dak 
Fong Murphy 
NAYS—65 
Aiken Hansen Metcalf 
Anderson Harris Miller 
Bartlett Hart Mondale 
Bayh Hartke Monroney 
Bennett Hayden Morse 
Bible Hickenlooper Mundt 
Brewster Hill Muskie 
Burdick Holland Nelson 
Byrd, Va. Hollings Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va Inouye Pell 
Cannon Jackson Proxmire 
Church Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Clark Jordan, Idaho Smith 
Cooper Kennedy, Mass. Sparkman 
Cotton Lausche Spong 
Dirksen Long, Mo. Stennis 
Eastland Long, La. Symington 
Ellender Magnuson Tydings 
Ervin McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright McClellan Williams, Del 
Gore McGovern Young, Ohio 
Gruening McIntyre 
NOT VOTING—12 
Allott McGee Russell 
Brooke Montoya Smathers 
Dodd Morton Talmadge 
Hatfield Randolph Yarborough 


So Mr. Perarson’s amendment was 
rejected. 

AMENDMENT NO. 268 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 268 and ask that 
it be stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 56, line 15, strike out “subsection 
is” and insert in lieu thereof “subsections 
are”. 

On page 57, line 13, strike out the quota- 
tion marks. 

On page 57, between lines 13 and 14, insert 
the following: 

„t) No assistance shall be furnished 
under this or any other Act, and no sales 
shall be made under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, in 
or to any country which has severed or 
hereafter severs diplomatic relations with 
the United States or with which the United 
States has severed or hereafter severs diplo- 
matic relations, unless (1) diplomatic rela- 
tions have been resumed with such country 
and (2) agreements for the furnishing of 
such assistance or the making of such sales, 
as the case may be, have been negotiated 
and entered into after the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with such country.’” 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. How much time does the Senator 
from Alaska yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes on this amend- 
ment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Alaska is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to deny aid 
to countries which have severed relations 
with the United States and to keep that 
aid from going to them until relations 
have been resumed. 
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My amendment is a simple amend- 
ment, and I wonder whether the chair- 
man would be willing to accept it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I have 
consulted with the Senator from Alaska 
about this measure. I think it is a good 
amendment, and that what he proposes 
should be the policy of the Government. 
In any case, I am glad to accept the 
amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Do Senators yield back the remain- 
der of the time? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All remaining time having been 
yielded back, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Alaska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Several Senators 
reading. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we are not 
ready for third reading. I would like to 
have the attention of the majority leader 
to find out what other amendments are 
to be offered. 

I have two more amendments to offer 
and I thought that other Senators had 
amendments. I thought the Senator from 
Iowa had an amendment and that the 
Senator from Alaska had another amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GRUENING. I have another 
amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as far 
as I kn 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. May we have order so that we may 
hear the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as far 
as I can determine we have two possible 
amendments by the Senator from Oregon 
and one possible amendment by the Sen- 
ator from Alaska. Does anyone know the 
wishes of the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, we have 
two amendments, one by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], and one by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So that on the other 
side there will be one amendment by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] and 
one amendment by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower], and that is about 
it. That would be five amendments. At 
the rate we are going I would hope that 
it would be possible to finish tonight. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I do not 
intend to use all of my time on my two 
amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I hope that no Sen- 
ayn takes all of his time. 

CLARE. Mr. President, will the 
8 yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask the majority leader the following 
question: If we were to finish tonight, 
would the Senate meet tomorrow and 
will committees be permitted to meet 
tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, under the cir- 
cumstances, both will occur. Passage of 
the pending bill will be followed by the 


requested third 
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Defense appropriation bill, which is long 
overdue now. 

Mr. CLARK. I assume, though, that 
there will be no votes on it tomorrow; 
is that correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, that is up to the 
Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I ask what the 
answer was with reference to the meeting 
of committees tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If we have conclud- 
ed on the pending business. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is it—that is 
what I wanted to know. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The reason why we 
will meet tomorrow is that we wasted 
3 hours this morning while committees 
were in session and we had to declare 
a recess until we could be sure that Sena- 
tors would be here. 


AMENDMENT NO. 276 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am now 
ready to proceed with my next amend- 
ment. 

I call up my amendment No. 276, and 
ask that it be stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is 
intended to be proposed by Mr. Morse 
to S. 1872, a bill to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes: On page 48, 
line 5, strike out “$50,000,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$40,000,000”. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in co- 
operation with the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, I discussed this amendment, 
along with other Senators, at some length 
last night. Some Senators will find my 
argument in the Recorp. I will thumb- 
nail it now. 

Mr. President, my proposal would re- 
duce the contingency fund from $50 mil- 
lion to $40 million—a $10 million cut. I 
discussed this last night from the stand- 
point of what I think is a sound basis for 
the proposed cut. 

Let me take the Senate back to a his- 
tory of the development of the contin- 
gency fund. 

The contingency fund was never de- 
signed to be a fund to be used at the arbi- 
trary discretion of a President of the 
United States for almost anything he 
might decide to use it for. 

What has happened is that under the 
contingency fund, the President, on some 
occasions, has been using it for budget 
support money, using it for various 
grants that he, in the wisdom of his dis- 
cretion, decides upon and draws upon the 
contingency fund for. 

That was never the purpose for which 
the contingency fund was first estab- 
lished. 

The basis of a contingency fund is to 
have one for the President to use in the 
event of a great crisis or national emer- 
gency, so that he can proceed immediate- 
ly to make money available pending his 
coming to Congress with a message, or 
appearing in person before a joint session 
of Congress, to get funds to continue aid 
in connection with some great emer- 
gency. 

There has been a great deterioration 
in the use of the contingency fund. I 
speak most respectfully because I am not 
talking about individual Presidents, I am 
talking about what has developed in the 
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history of administrations in the Office 
of the President. 

Suppose there is an attack upon us in 
some part of the world. The President 
has a contingency fund so that he can 
respond immediately. It should be limited 
to those situations in which he should 
act, and act quickly, in order to provide 
funds to get something that is of a na- 
tional emergency characteristic. 

Certainly a contingency fund should 
not be permitted to continue to develop 
into a general purpose fund which the 
President can use, sort of by way of 
concealment. 

I spoke last night about the separation 
of powers doctrine which is related to 
the hearings which the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] has been 
conducting. We have gone a long way 
already in the breakdown of the balance 
of power check and the balance of power 
relationship between the executive and 
legislative branches. 

Everyone knows that if there is an 
emergency, and the President thinks we 
should appropriate funds, he can make 
his case quickly and get up here with a 
message or get up here to a joint session 
of Congress. If he makes his case, he will 
get the money. 

That is a far cry from what the con- 
tingency fund has come to be used for. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor the table which is printed on 
page 182 of the hearings. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Approved uses of the contingency jund 
through June 30, 1967 
[Source: Agency for International Develop- 


ment] 
Africa: Thousands 
Ivory Coast: Loan for public safety 
commodities. — 8275 


Lesotho: Independence Day gift 
Sudan: Grant for technical assist - 
ance purposes: Highway con- 
struction administration project. 3, 700 


East Asia: 
Indonesia: 

Grant for technical assistance 
purposes (training activities 
resumed under Presidential 
determination) 

Budgetary support 
commodities _.........-....-- 


Latin America: 
Dominican Republic: 
Grant for public safety com- 
madness aa 
Grant for technical assistance 
purposes: To augment pro- 
gram of new government 
Budgetary support loan 
commodities 
Guatemala: Grant for technical as- 
sistance activities involving ur- 
gent security-related considera- 
r ee ee 
Haiti: Grant for malaria eradica- 
tion. program 
Panama: 
Program assistance loan 
Program assistance grant 
Grants for urgent technical as- 
sistance activities 
Grant for technical assistance.. 
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Approved uses of the contingency fund 
through June 30, 1967—Continued 
Source: Agency for International Develop- 
ment] 

Latin America—Continued Thousands 

Uruguay: Grant for technical as- 
sistance purposes: Impact pro- 
gram requiring immediate fund- 
T PR RS a A EE ce, o A 


Near East/South Asia: 
Jordan: Extraordinary budget sup- 
—T—: nis Sorel meee 2, 000 
Regional: Grant for cholera con- 
trol: Emergency stockpile of vac- 


cines and equipment--.--------- 457 
pa SE a ee S 2, 457 
Nonregional: 
International aid coordination: 


Grant for administrative ex- 

penses of supporting office for 

new Asian Development Bank 70 
General technical services: Expan- 

sion of malaria eradication pro- 


gram 
Office of Private Resources: Surveys 


of investment opportunities 150 
Administration: American schools 
and hospitals abroad —— 600 


Disaster relief: 


0 es See OE. ES Se 120 
REL ony ta en ei E memanes 42 
GEICO ©. oon eden enbane 288 
RNA B VERRI IOE A T VOR EE LEA AANA 460 
Earthquakes 1. 185 
Ambassador’s authority/· 755 
Refugee relief 1,775 
Emergency stockpile ~...------. 100 

i ie es Sk oe ee ee 6, 045 

Grana- DO —— 50, 139 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
cite a few examples which the President 
has used the contingency fund for. 

To the Ivory Coast for a loan for pub- 
lic safety commodities, $275,000. 

What has that got to do with the his- 
toric purpose of a contingency fund? 
Nothing. 

What emergency is involved there? 
None. 

I know that I am on delicate ground 
here, but I speak most respectfully about 
the Office of the President. I simply say 
that we should not be making a “kitty” 
available, or a slush fund available, or 
whatever descriptive term we want to 
apply to it, for the President to use at 
his will, simply because it is more con- 
venient than using regular aid cate- 
gories. This is breaking down the sepa- 
ration of powers doctrine. We are seek- 
ing to turn over to the President what 
amounts to a legislative function. He 
decides on a Presidential foreign aid pro- 
gram on his own, which is not what is 
called for. A foreign aid program should 
be passed by Congress and the President 
either signs it or vetoes it. 

Next item, Lesotho, independence day 
gift $100,000. 

Sudan, a grant for technical assist- 
ance purposes, highway construction ad- 
ministration project $3,700,000. 

Why in the world is that coming out 
of a contingency fund? If they want that 
kind of aid program for these countries, 
come on up to Congress with a bill. 

Next item, east Asia, Indonesia— 
grant for technical assistance purposes— 
training activities resumed under Presi- 
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dential determination—$1,300,000. Budg- 
etary support loan for commodities, $17 
million. 

Why, I ask? 

Why do we give that kind of arbitrary, 
discretionary power to the office of the 
President? There is no national emer- 
gency involved there. 

Jordan, extraordinary budget support, 
$2 million. 

Regional—grant for cholera control— 
emergency stockpile of vaccines and 
equipment, $457,000. 

There would be no trouble getting 
these funds through the regular legisla- 
tive course. 

International aid coordination, grant 
for administrative expenses of supporting 
office for new Asian Development Bank, 
$70,000. 

General technical services, expansion 
of malaria eradication program, $500,000. 

Then there is drought relief, ambas- 
sador’s authority, refugee relief, emer- 
gency stockpile—all I am saying is that 
I think the contingency fund is devel- 
oping into being abused. 

When I ask for the elimination of $10 
million, that will still leave $40 million. 
That is plenty. $40 million to respond 
quickly to a disaster involving the na- 
tional interest should be enough tempo- 
rarily. A message can be sent to Con- 
gress; or the President can come up in 
person to a joint session of Congress, 
and everyone knows that the President 
will get the money, if he can make his 
case. 

That is my argument, Mr. President. 
Some persons do not like legal argu- 
ments, but my argument is based on a 
sound legal premise—whether or not we 
are going to keep the check-and-balance 
system vital, viable, and working in this 
democracy of ours. 

Symbolically, this is a good amend- 
ment, too. I think it is a wise thing for 
the Senate to make the cut in the con- 
tingency fund, because note will be taken 
of it downtown, and I think it is a good 
check to impose upon the President. 

Mr. President, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I am ready to yield back my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to delay the Senate unduly. 
This is a relatively minor amendment. 
We could all argue about a few dollars 
one way or the other. The committee 
has already considered the authorization 
for this contingency fund. I think the 
authorization approval by the commit- 
tee is about the right amount. 

I am willing to yield back my time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall be 
glad to have the Senator from Arkansas 
take the amendment to conference so I 
do not have to ask for a rollcall vote. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is going to be in 
conference. 

Mr. MORSE. But a vote is important. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We have already 
cut it from $100 million to $50 million. 
It seems to me that is sufficient. The 
Senator wants to cut it another $10 mil- 
lion. 

I agree that there is no way of prov- 
ing that that amount is exactly right. 
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Mr. President, I am ready to yield back 
my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The committee cut the 
request from $100 million to $50 million. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact that 
the committee, in the last several years, 
has been cutting the emergency fund 
each year? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The contingency 
fund. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I asked the staff assist- 
ant to get me the figures. 

With due regard to the Senator from 
Oregon, he enumerated a number of 
uses to which this money is put, but on 
page 182 of the hearings there is a list 
of many other uses to which the money 
has been put—for disaster relief, 
drought, $120,000; civil strife, $42,000; 
hurricanes, $288,000; floods, $460,000; 
earthquakes, $1,185,000. 

We have got it down pretty low, Mr. 
President. 

I concur in the statement that if the 
amount were cut by $10 million it would 
make no difference in conference, but 
the fact is that the committee has been 
conscious of this fund. We have cut it 
year after year. We cut the President’s 
request from $100 million to $50 million 
this year. 

A member of the staff of the Foreign 
Relations Committee has provided me 
with figures showing the vigor exercised 
by the Foreign Relations Committee in 
reducing the amounts authorized for use 
to the President as an emergency fund. 

In fiscal 1963, the amount of the au- 
thorization was $300 million. The appro- 
priation was $250 million. 

In 1964 the authorization was $160 
million. The appropriation was $50 mil- 
lion. 

In 1965 the authorization was $150 
million. The appropriation was $99.2 
million. 

In 1966 the authorization was $239 
million. The appropriation was $139 
million. 

In 1967 the authorization was $110 
million. The appropriation was $35 mil- 
lion. 

I submit these figures as a demon- 
stration that members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee have been com- 
pletely alert to the need of reducing the 
amounts allocated for emergency use. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. All the good purposes to 
which the Senator has alluded are in 
the list which I have put in the RECORD. 
That is what the $40 million would be for. 

Mr. President, one could not imagine 
a greater need than $40 million when 
one keeps in mind the emergency nature 
of the contingency fund, and when he 
keeps in mind the fact that the Presi- 
dent can send up to the Congress an 
emergency message. 

We did not have a great discussion 
of it in committee when I announced 
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that I would seek to get the amount cut 
to $40 million. 
I would that my chairman would take 
the amendment to conference, but if not, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All time on the amendment is 
yielded back 


The yeas and nays are requested. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH], and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming Mr. Merl, the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. YarBor- 
ovucu] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL] is paired with the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee}. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is paired with 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Mon- 
TOYA]. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
West Virginia would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“nay.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. Dopp] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke] and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] are absent on official bus- 
iness. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
LOTT] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mor- 
TON] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Harrrrrp and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON] 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Attorr] is paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
BROOKE]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Massachusetts would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 46, as follows: 


[No. 230 Leg.] 
YEAS—40 

Baker Curtis Hartke 
Bennett Dominick Hill 
Bible Eastland Hollings 
Boggs Ellender Hruska 
Burdick Ervin Jordan, Idaho 
Byrd, Va. Fannin g, Mo. 
Byrd, W. Va. Gore McClellan 
Church Gruening McGovern 
Cotton McIntyre 
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Metcalf Proxmire ‘Tower 
Morse Scott Williams, Del. 
Mundt Young, Ohio 
Murphy Stennis 
Prouty Thurmond 
NAYS—46 

Aiken Hickenlooper Monroney 
Anderson Holland Moss 
Bartlett Inouye Muskie 
Bayh Jackson Pastore 
Brewster Javits Pearson 
Carlson Jordan, N.C, Pell 
Case Kennedy, Mass. Percy 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Ribicoff 
Cooper Kuchel Smith 
Dirksen Lausche Sparkman 
Fong Long, La. Symington 
Fulbright Magnuson Tydings 
Griffin Mansfield Williams, N.J. 
Harris McCarthy Young, N. Dak. 
Hart Miller 
Hayden Mondale 

NOT VOTING—14 
Allott McGee Russell 
Brooke Montoya Smathers 
Cannon Morton Talmadge 
Dodd Nelson Yarborough 
Hatfield Randolph 


So Mr. Morse’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of my fellow Sena- 
tors, I do not plan to take long on my 
amendment, but I should like to point out 
a few things about it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Will the Senator call up his amend- 
ment? 

AMENDMENT NO, 271 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 271, as medified, and 
ask that it be read. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment, as modified, will 
be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] pro- 
poses an amendment as follows: 

On page 57, between lines 13 and 14, insert 
the following: 

“(u) In any decision to provide or continue 
to provide any program of assistance to any 
country under the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, there shall be taken into 
account the status of the country with re- 
spect to its dues, assessments, and other ob- 
ligations to the United Nations; and where 
such country is delinquent with respect to 
any such obligations, the Administrator shall 
furnish the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives a 
report setting forth the assurance given by 
the government of the country concerned of 
paying all of its arrearages and of placing 
its payments of such obligations on a current 
basis, or a full explanation of the unusual 
or exceptional circumstances which render it 
economically incapable of giving such assur- 
ance.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and ask 
unanimous consent that the time con- 
sumed by the quorum call be charged to 
neither side. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

have discussed this matter with the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Mittzer}], the distinguished minority 
leader, and the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be a 20-minute time limitation 
on the pending amendment, 15 minutes 
to be under the control of the Senator 
from Iowa, and 5 minutes under the con- 
trol of the chairman of the committee. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Montana? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
ask for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. MILLER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. How much time does the Senator 
from Iowa yield himself? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. President, the basis for my amend- 
ment is pretty well registered on page 237 
of the hearing transcript. 

Mr. President, may we have order in 
the Chamber? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair will try to obtain order. 
The Senate will please be in order. 

Mr. MILLER, On page 237, Senators 
will find a table which may be somewhat 
shocking. That table lists 56 nations 
which are members of the United Nations 
and which are recipients of our foreign 
aid, but which, as of last December 31, 
were more than 1 year behind in the pay- 
ment of their dues and assessments to 
the United Nations. As a matter of fact, 
40 other nations were delinquent in one 
way or another, making a total of 96 
nations receiving foreign aid from the 
United States, and delinquent, in some 
respect, in the payment of their dues and 
assessments to the United Nations. 

The deplorable situation, plus the fact 
that it has long been our general policy 
to support the United Nations, is the 
basis for my amendment. 

The way our foreign aid program is 
working out is inconsistent with that 
general policy. There ought to be some 
way of tying in a consideration of the 
payment of United Nations dues and 
assessments by a nation with payments 
to such nation under our foreign aid pro- 
gram. This is a matter that has become 
increasingly worse. On April 5, 1962, 
when I first offered this amendment, 
only 25 nations receiving our foreign aid 
were more than 1 year behind in the pay- 
ment of their dues and assessments to 
the United Nations. The next year, in 
November 1963, when the amendment 
was next offered, the number had risen 
to 35. When it was next offered, on Au- 
gust 10, 1964, the number was up to 41. 
On June 8, 1965, the number was up to 46. 
‘Today the number is up to 56—56 nations 
receiving foreign aid from the United 
States are more than 1 year behind in 
the payment of their dues and assess- 
ments to the United Nations. In addition, 
40 others—or a total of 96—are delin- 
quent in one way or another. 

Our foreign policy has long been to 
support the United Nations as an organi- 
zation which has the potential—if the 
principles of its charter are adhered to— 
of helping secure a more orderly and 
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peaceful world. The financial assistance 
the United States has provided the 
United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies clearly demonstrates this support. 
For fiscal 1967, the United States will 
contribute a record $233 million for this 
purpose, which will bring our total sup- 
port since the inception of the U.N. to 
$2.9 billion. This is nearly one-half the 
$6 billion expended by the U.N. during 
this period. During the current fiscal 
year, the United States will be paying 
approximately 30 percent of the cost of 
the United Nations and its 11 specialized 
agencies, nearly 40 percent of the Cyprus 
and Middle East peacekeeping forces, 40 
percent of the U.N. Development Pro- 
gram and the Children’s Fund, and up to 
70 percent of special relief programs. In 
addition, we have purchased some $76.2 
million of United Nations bonds under 
authority extended by the Congress to 
purchase 50 percent of the subscriptions 
made under a $200 million U.N. bond 
issue designed to relieve a serious finan- 
cial crisis in the U.N. 

Notwithstanding the strong support of 
the United States, the United Nations 
has been in a worsening financial posi- 
tion as a result of the failure of member 
nations to pay their dues and assess- 
ments. As of December 31, 1966, delin- 
quencies in the regular budget and the 
Congo and Middle East peacekeeping op- 
erations totaled over $167 million. Of 117 
members of the United Nations as of De- 
cember 31, 1966, 108 were delinquent in 
one form or another as of last Febru- 
ary 8. Of these, 96 received foreign aid 
from the United States, and their com- 
bined arrearages amounted to $65 mil- 
lion. The Soviet Union was delinquent 
in excess of $76 million and other East- 
ern bloc nations—including Poland— 
were delinquent in excess of $27 million. 
It is apparent that the Soviet Union and 
its bloc must bear the primary responsi- 
bility for the financial crisis in the U.N. 
However, it should not be overlooked 
that there are 96 members of the United 
Nations which have been receiving for- 
eign aid from us and which by their very 
numbers as well as total combined ar- 
rearages of $65 million, contribute ma- 
terially to the crisis. 

One might well ask the question 
whether, if the 96 nations receiving our 
foreign aid were reasonably current in 
their dues and assessments, the weight 
of world opinion would not long ago have 
persuaded the Soviet Union and the 
other members of its bloc to pay up their 
delinquencies. 

There seems to be an inconsistency 
between our foreign aid programs and 
our foreign policy with respect to the 
United Nations. It would seem that one 
of the first requirements for eligibility 
to receive our foreign aid should be that 
the recipient nation is supporting the 
United Nations. Instead, it almost ap- 
pears that one of our guidelines is that 
the recipient nation be contributing to 
the financial crisis of the U.N. by failing 
to pay its dues and assessments. At least 
this is the way it has worked out. Some- 
thing should be done about it. 

Each year since 1961, when I first be- 
came alarmed over the worsening finan- 
cial situation in the United Nations, I 
have offered an amendment designed to 
do something about it. Until last year my 
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amendment was resisted by administra- 
tion leaders, but no better solution to the 
problem was proposed. The attitude 
seemed to be that if the Congress did 
nothing about it, the problem would 
eventually go away. Last year the Senate 
adopted my amendment, but, due to ad- 
ministration negativism, it was dropped 
in conference. 

With a view to trying to move our Gov- 
ernment off dead center, I am this year 
offering a somewhat different amend- 
ment which is designed to require our 
foreign aid administration and its offi- 
cials to pursue the goal of seeing to it 
that those nations which receive our for- 
eign aid live up to their commitment to 
the Charter of the United Nations by 
paying up their delinquencies in dues and 
assessments and keeping their payments 
current. 

Under my amendment, the foreign aid 
Administrator and his assistants must 
take into account the status of each 
country in this payment of its dues, as- 
sessments, and other obligations to the 
United Nations in determining whether 
and to what extent any program of as- 
sistance shall be furnished or continue to 
be furnished under the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act. In the case of a nation which 
is delinquent, the Administrator must 
furnish the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee a report of the assur- 
ance such nation has given of paying up 
its delinquencies and placing its pay- 
ments on a current basis, or a full report 
of the unusual or exceptional circum- 
stances which prevent it from giving 
such assurance. 

I can envision a rare situation where 
such unusual or exceptional circum- 
stances exist, as, for example, in the case 
of Nationalist China, whose share of the 
U.N. budget has continued at approx- 
imately the same percentage since it be- 
came a charter member of the United 
Nations, although such percentage is un- 
realistic when related to the economy of 
Taiwan. But, for the most part, the scale 
of dues and assessments has been estab- 
lished according to each member’s rela- 
tive ability to pay, taking into account 
its individual economy, so, as I have said, 
it would be a rare case where such un- 
usual or exceptional circumstances exist. 
Because of the political situation exist- 
ing in a country at a particular time, it 
might be that the administrator could 
not obtain assurance from the govern- 
ment officials that delinquencies would 
be promptly paid up and accounts placed 
on a current basis. This might well result 
in a suspension of our foreign aid. If a 
particular foreign aid program was 
deemed vital to our national security 
interest, it might be prudent to neverthe- 
less move ahead with the program with- 
out suspension. In any event, the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress would 
be kept fully advised, as they should be. 
And if it was determined that the discre- 
tionary authority in the hands of the 
administrator had been unwisely exer- 
cised, I am confident that the committees 


would initiate appropriate legislative ac- 


tion. 

The amendment squares with the ad- 
visory opinion of the International Court 
of Justice rendered July 20, 1962, on the 
question put to it by the General Assem- 
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bly of the United Nations in resolution 
1731(XVI) of December 20, 1961, whether 
expenditures authorized by the General 
Assembly relating to United Nations 
peacekeeping operations in the Congo 
and Middle East constituted “expenses of 
the Organization” within the meaning of 
article 17, paragraph 2, of the charter, 
to be apportioned in accordance with the 
power granted the General Assembly by 
article 19, paragraph 2. My amendment 
further squares with Resolution 1854 
(XVII) of the General Assembly ac- 
cepting this advisory opinion. Both the 
regular dues and the assessments for 
peacekeeping operations are taken into 
account in determining whether a coun- 
try is in arrears. 

To give the Senate a picture of how 
serious the situation is, I have prepared 
a table showing 56 of the 96 nations re- 
ceiving our foreign aid which were de- 
linquent in their dues and assessments 
as of last February—the latest informa- 
tion available. These 56 nations were 
over 1 year delinquent and 35 of the 56 
were over 1 year delinquent in regular 
dues alone. The table shows the total ar- 
rearages, the portion of the arrearages 
more than 1 year delinquent, the amount 
of U.S. foreign aid extended during fiscal 
year 1966, and the total foreign aid ex- 
tended for all years. When considered in 
relation to the amount of our foreign 
aid, the burden of paying up the delin- 
quencies is—in the overwhelming num- 
ber of countries—insignificant. 

For example, it will be noted that 
Afghanistan’s total delinquencies as of 
December 31, 1966, came to $122,297; 
but during fiscal 1966 we furnished her 
over $40 million in foreign aid. The 
amount of delinquencies was less than 
four-tenths of 1 percent of our foreign 
aid for just 1 year. Argentina’s ar- 
rearages totaled some $2.5 million; but 
during fiscal 1966 we furnished her 
nearly $45 million in foreign aid. Prac- 
tically all of the 96 countries which are 
delinquent received foreign aid far, far 
in excess of the amount of their delin- 
quencies to the United Nations. 

I have prepared another table showing 
the countries over 2 years delinquent 
and thus subject to the loss of voting 
rights under article 19 of the charter. 
Of the 35 countries listed, 21 received 
U.S. foreign aid during fiscal year 1966. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
tables to which I have referred be in- 
serted in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MILLER. The situation has been 
worsening. When my amendment was 
first offered in the Senate on April 5, 
1962, there were only 25 nations receiv- 
ing our foreign aid which were more 
than 1 year delinquent. 

On November 12, 1963, when the 
amendment was next offered, the num- 
ber had risen to 35. 

When it was next offered on August 10, 
1964, the number was up to 41. 

On June 8, 1965, I pointed out at the 
time the amendment was offered that 
there were 46 nations subject to the 
amendment. 

On April 27, 1966, when I appeared 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
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Committee, the number was still 46. 
‘Today, as I have already pointed out, it 
is up to 56. And bear in mind there are 
another 40 of our foreign aid recipients 
which, though not over 1 year in arrears, 
are in arrears in one way or another. 

I believe I can safely predict that until 
we correlate our foreign aid programs 
with our foreign policy in support of the 
United Nations, bad as things are today, 
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they will grow even worse. Those na- 
tions which are keeping current in their 
payments will be encouraged to become 
delinquent, for they see us extending 
foreign aid without distinction between 
themselves and delinquent nations. 
Those nations less than 1 year in ar- 
rears will be encouraged to become even 
more delinquent, for they see us extend- 
ing foreign aid without distinction be- 
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tween themselves and those more than 
1 year in arrears. 

The United States has an opportunity 
to reverse this unfortunate trend. My 
amendment represents a meaningful 
step in gearing our foreign-aid policy 
into our foreign policy of support for the 
United Nations. The stake is very high— 
a viable United Nations serving the cause 
of a more orderly and peaceful world. 


TABLE 1.—COUNTRIES RECEIVING FOREIGN AID AND OVER 1 YEAR IN ARREARS IN U.N. DUES AND ASSESSMENTS 


U.N. arrear- 
Country Total U.N. ages, calendar 
arrearages year | 
and prior 
Afghanistan. $122, 297 $64, 748 
Argentina... 2,525, 528 1, 466, 619 
Bo! 175, 794 129,754 
1,673, 140 579, 702 
174,790 128, 754 
12,215 6, 960 
66, 051 20, O11 
OS 574, 488 „633 
— 19,593,100 14, 701, 401 
104. 468 919 
piers 82, 520 , 480 
RS ——— ate oe set 45, 516 
Dominican Republic___.......-.. 199, „523 
Ecuador — 134, 330 76.781 
El Salvador. 12, 7,186 
rance 17,032,152 
Gambia.. 16, 000 
Greece. 8, 000 
Guatem: 39, 845 
Guinea 28, 482 
Hail 130, 435 
Honduras... 16,794 
irag 257,601 
Italy... „242 
Ivo} 37,613 
Jordan 121, 045 
Laos.. 37,609 
Lebanon , 603 
Libya. 37,613 


U.S. aid, Total U.S. 
fiscal year aid, fiscal 
years 

(millions) (millions) 
$40.4 $349.2 
44.9 767.7 

40.4 470.7 | Me: 

415.7 3,234. 8 
H i 7.2 
— 3.3 
1.2 5.3 
124.5 1, 254.4 
152.8 4,957.3 
42.8 356.9 
19.2 156, 0 
1.3 10.0 
116.6 322.3 
33.9 281.8 
11.2 121.1 
20.7 9, 449. 2 
-3 4 
110.1 3, 835.0 
9.6 213.9 
7.2 76.3 
3.5 106. 4 
14.4 87.7 
5.4 118.2 
71.6 6,261.2 
5.5 31.3 
48.0 557.0 
55.6 475.6 
1 88.4 
3.2 233.7 


— — — —— e — —ꝛ—— ——— . Hh —e— 
Source: State Department 10:01 Report, Feb. 15, 1967, based on data supplied by United Reports Division, Office of Program Coordinator, report on U.S. Overseas Loans and Grants,“ 


Nation's Controller's Office, Feb. 14, 1967; Agency for International Development, Statistics and Aug. 22, 1966. 


TABLE 2.—NATIONS SUBJECT TO LOSS OF VOTING RIGHTS 
UNDER ART. 19, U.N. CHARTER 


Amount US. aid, 
AF: Total U.N. aent fiscal 
arrearages an 
* = 966 U.N 1868 


Br | 


152.8 

Co B). NE eS eee 

— Republic. 3 109, 733 116.6 

Haiti_ „645 3.5 

— 170, 021 5.4 

77,254 48.0 

14, 372 21.7 

„043 33.9 

42,294 16.0 

77, 894 4.3 

518, 453 158.7 

135, 310 19.7 

, 830 ** 

127,995 60.5 

22, 064 1.6 

444,616 220, 043 9.0 

174, 790 84, 959 1 

— 151, 202, 726 67, 098, 600 
Total for those 21 
ing U.S. aid for 

year 33, 003, 378 18,324,961 768. 8 


The payments required to avoid being subject to art. 19. 
from State Department 10:01A Report, 
on 5 the United Nations 


. Doc. 445, 89th 27, 1966. r 
international 
Office of 


pec — hg report on 20. bans — 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Arkansas is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
similar amendment was offered and 
adopted last year. I think the policy that 
it expresses is the correct one. 

Many recipients of foreign aid do not 
pay their U.N. dues, and they ought to do 
so. 
The pending amendment, in effect, di- 
rects the AID Administrator to take into 
account the status of the proposed 
recipient’s U.N. contributions. 

Many of the amounts owed by AID 
recipients are quite small. Of course, 
there are many countries over which we 
cannot exercise any influence in this 
manner. They consist of the major U.N. 
debtors; France, Russia, and others who 
are aot recipients of aid. There is noth- 
ing that we can do by this method to 
influence them to pay. 

I favor the basic objective of the 
amendment. I am sure that most Sena- 
tors do. 

I took the amendment to conference, 
last year, and in the form in which it 
was then written, they would not accept 
the amendment. I would be very will- 
ing to accept the amendment and do my 
best to persuade the House conferees to 
accept it. 

It seems to me that the way the 
amendment is drafted gives sufficient 
leeway to the Administrator that he does 
not have to do anything that would 
really be offensive. He is instructed to use 
his best efforts to persuade the recipient 


U.N. arrear- U.S. aid, Total U.S. 

Total U.N. ages, calendar fiscal year aid, fiscal 
arrearages year 1 years 1946-66 

and prior (millions) (millions) 
$107,912 $61, 872 $2.7 $18.8 
88, 191 42, 151 1 2.9 
1, 499, 753 1,393, 330 129.3 1,251.0 
52, 6, 682 13.2 99.1 
104, 202 78, 162 21.7 132.5 
51,244 45,989 16.9 172.6 
132, 125 86, 085 16.0 106.5 
201,218 162,826 50.6 677.6 
5, 486, 598 , 393, 562 7.5 558.4 
406, 314 233, 666 3.5 518.1 
64,215 18,175 2 5.4 
235, 095 154,526 4.3 143.1 
87, „029 6.0 25.1 
70, 479 24, 439 4.9 31.7 
85, 737 39, 697 5.4 52.9 
2, 157,844 2, 009, 932 158.7 2, 089. 9 
270,054 200, 995 19.7 108.7 
120, 117 62, 568 A 83.8 
6, 359 1,104 6.9 $1.5 
28,824 2,430 61. 3 494.6 
48,792 37,924 2.2 12.1 
99,947 53, 893 3.9 21.3 
644,515 379, 788 60.5 1,156.5 
111,895 65,855 1.6 7.3 
444, 616 329, 51 9.0 131.3 
210, 783 164, 743 2.8 33,2 
388, 333, 140.8 2, 828. 4 
61,143,646 46, 571, 231 2, 154. 8 44, 646. 7 


country to pay its dues. And these coun- 
tries ought to pay their U.N. debts. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the position of the chairman of 
the committee. 

In my judgment, this is a matter for 
the United Nations to be deciding and 
not the Senate of the United States. 

Do not forget that we must assume, 
along with Russia, a large share of the 
responsibility for the article in the 
United Nations Charter that calls for 
the payment of the assessments and ar- 
rearages, failing which a country will 
lose its voting privilege. I think that is 
the way it ought to be handled. 

I was against the compromise that 
the United States accepted. We never 
should have yielded. We should have in- 
sisted on a rolleall and made the United 
Nations make the decision. 

In the last year of Adlai Stevenson's 
service at the U.N. that is the position 
that was taken. 

‘They were then afraid that the action 
was going to result in our perhaps losing 
a majority vote on something in the 
United Nations. So we receded. However, 
here again, I think we are trying to ex- 
ercise direction over the United Nations 
ancillary to the procedure of the United 
Nations. 

This matter ought to be fought out in 
the United Nations. That is where it 
ought to be fought out. And we ought to 
put up a fight and see that it is made 
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perfectly clear as to what our position 
will be if the dues are not paid. 

On the other hand, I would be less than 
honest if I did not say that there is some 
merit in the position of the argument of 
the Senator from Iowa and the position 
of the chairman of the committee. I 
would be more inclined to go to that 
approach after we had really made the 
battle in the United Nations, which the 
United States has never done. 

We have followed the policy of ex- 
pediency there instead of the policy of 
principle. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SmatHers], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is paired with 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Dopp]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Connecticut would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke] and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Colorado 
ALLoTT] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HIcKENLOoPER] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] would each 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BROOKE] is paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Kentucky would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 62, 
nays 24, as follows: 


Mr. 


[No. 231 Leg.] 
YEAS—62 

Aiken Byrd, Va. Dominick 
Baker Byrd, W. Va. Eastland 
Bartlett Church Ellender 
Bayh Cotton Ervin 
Bible Curtis Fannin 
Burdick Dirksen Fulbright 
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Griffin Long, Mo. Nelson 
Gruening Long, Prouty 
Hansen Magnuson Ribicoff 
Harris Mansfield Scott 
Hartke Sparkman 
Hayden McGovern Spong 
Hill McIntyre Stennis 
Hollings Metcalf =) m 
Hruska Miller Thurmond 
Inouye Mondale Tower 
Jackson Monroney Tydings 
Jordan, N.C. Morse Wiliams, Del 
Jordan, Idaho Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Kuchel Murphy Young, Ohio 
Lausche Muskie 
NAYS—24 
Anderson Fong Moss 
Bennett Gore Pastore 
Boggs Hart Pearson 
Brewster Holland Pell 
Carlson Javits Percy 
Case Kennedy, Mass, Proxmire 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Smith 
Cooper McCarthy Wiliam, N.J. 
NOT VOTING—14 
Allott Hickenlooper Russell 
Brooke McGee Smathers 
Cannon Montoya Talm: 
Dodd Morton Yarborough 
Hatfield Randolph 
So Mr. Muitrer’s amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, earlier 
in the day it appeared rather dubious 
that we would finish this bill today. Ac- 
cordingly, the distinguished majority 
leader set the convening time for 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. In view of 
what has transpired this afternoon, I 
thought perhaps he might take a second 
look at that matter and that the Senate 
might convene a little later, perhaps at 
the usual hour of 12. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to take a second look and to 
do what I know the entire membership 
of the Senate would desire. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR JAVITS TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javirs] be recognized for up to 30 
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minutes at the conclusion of the ap- 
proval of the Journal on tomorrow. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a brief 
period for the transaction of routine 
business at an appropriate time tomor- 
row. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 
TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that later today there 
be a period for the transaction of routine 
business, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1967 
The Senate resumed the consideration 


‘of the bill (S. 1872) to amend further 


the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Following the dis- 
posal of the pending bill, it is the inten- 
tion of the leadership to call up Calendar 
No. 479, H.R. 10738, an act making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968. I would urge all Senators to be in 
the Chamber tomorrow. This is an im- 
portant bill carrying about $75 billion in 
appropriations. 

Mr. President, the statement hereto- 
fore made by the joint leadership with 
respect to committees not meeting to- 
morrow is hereby abrogated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, with 
some trepidations, may I make so bold as 
to propound an inquiry concerning the 
possible program for the balance of the 
week after tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I doubt very much 
that we will be able to finish a bill as big 
as the Defense appropriation bill in 1 
day. However, following that bill, when 


-it is completed, we will take up Calendar 


No. 486, S. 1688, the bill to amend the 
Inter-American Development Bank Act, 
which comes from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. There is a notation 
here to be sure to notify the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What is the prospect 
for a Saturday session? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There will be no ses- 
sion on Saturday. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
make the following statement on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], and the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. KUCHEL], who sponsored the 
two printed amendments which dealt 
with raising the ceiling on private guar- 
antee investments abroad. We did not 
bring up those amendments advisedly. 
We felt, having established the basic 
principle of a year’s extension and full 
continuance of the extended risk guar- 
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antee, and being rather confident that 
from the other body there will be an 
opportunity to increase the ceiling in 
conference, we wanted to give the con- 
ferees an opportunity to consider the sit- 
uation and examine into the operation 
of AID. There was no disposition on our 
part to rush into matters. We are con- 
fident they will decide on a businesslike 
basis in accord with the policy decisions 
made by the Senate as to the just and 
intelligent thing to do. It is for that rea- 
son that we did not bring up the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, for years 
we have struggled to get this foreign aid 
burden off the shoulders of Government 
and into the domain of private enter- 
prise. If they are going to do it and do 
it in a businesslike way there have to be 
guarantees because I do not believe the 
leaders of enterprises who are adminis- 
tering the money of shareholders can 
take a full risk, and there should be a 
chance not only to retrieve their capital 
but an opportunity to make sure earn- 
ings can be brought back to this country. 

This morning it was pointed out that 
an attempt is being made to try to put 
this on the backs of the American tax- 
payer. When the Government does it the 
taxpayer takes up the whole load, and 
not just a part of it. Therefore, this is a 
good deal. 

This program should be continued; it 
should have a longer time period. I do 
not say so much about the money be- 
cause that is not an important aspect 
at this moment, but we have today a 
ceiling at 75 percent which the Senate 
voted, and a provision to give them un- 
til 1970. To make at least a worthwhile 
program we owe that much, I think, to 
the American taxpayers and those who 
are willing to take this load. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the Senator the following ques- 
tion: Is it not true that premiums have 
exceeded losses on this program in the 
years since its inception? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
add one point on behalf of the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. The Sena- 
tor from Florida had in mind offering an 
amendment which I was going to co- 
sponsor on housing guarantees, in order 
to increase them, I think for the same 
reason we have refrained from offering 
our increases in the ceiling on the com- 
mercial and banking guarantees, he, too, 
has refrained. I believe that explanation 
in his absence is forthcoming. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
shall detain the Senate for only a few 
minutes. 

First, I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion to the Senate. This is the first time 
in my memory that we have been able 
to dispose of the bill in 4 days. The bill 
moved rapidly. I think the Senate has 
been extremely wise in the decisions 
an been made in connection with 

e 
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I particularly wish to commend the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHUncRI, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] for the work they did in com- 
mittee and on the floor of the Senate, 
and for the cooperation they have had 
from the entire Senate. 

I believe this has been one of the most 
significant debates the Senate has ever 
had on a foreign aid bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish to 
say, as one of those who sometimes 
voted for foreign aid legislation and 
sometimes voted against it, in this roll- 
call I shall vote for it because I think 
the Committee on Foreign Relations has 
done a more businesslike and workman- 
like job on the foreign aid legislation 
than has been done at any time in the 
history of the Senate. I congratulate the 
chairman of the committee and the Sen- 
ators who serve on the committee for 
having tightened a lot of loopholes and 
made genuine progress in giving the Con- 
gress more control over this program. 

If, as happened a year ago in confer- 
ence, our conferees are compelled to 
yield to administrative pressure and 
open up all of these avenues of expendi- 
ture and magnify executive control, I 
shall vote against the bill, but in the 
present form it deserves the support of 
the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I as- 
sociate myself with the statement of the 
Senator. I shall do everything that I can 
to hold the bill as it is. I could not have 
supported the bill if the Senate had not 
sustained the committee’s work on it, I 
will let the bill languish in conference 
indefinitely if we cannot reach a satis- 
factory agreement on the major pro- 
posals. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
like to be presumptuous, but I shall risk 
being presumptuous because it will be in 
the realm of fact when I say that I am 
presumptuous enough to speak for all of 
the members of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in stating that we appre- 
ciate the leadership of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] in handling 
this bill in our long and prolonged hear- 
ings, the markup, and the reporting of 
the bill. It has been a great pleasure to 
serve with him on the committee. 

(At this point, Mr. Spoxd assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Senator. 
I have had the best cooperation possible 
in the committee and on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I conclude by commending the staff of 
the committee. They have given great 
attention to this matter. If there is any- 
one who has questions with respect to the 
bill, I am sure that Mr. Holt and Mr. 
Jones can answer them. This is one of 
the most complicated bills that ever 
comes before the Senate. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, from many 
responsible, propublic organizations in 
Michigan, I have received calls, wires, 
and letters urging adequate authorization 
for foreign economic assistance. As suc- 
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cinct and persuasive as any, and raising 
the point made by all, is a letter from 
Irene Wise, speaking for the Jackson 
County, Mich., League of Women Voters. 
To bring it to the attention of the Sen- 
ate as we vote today, I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JACKSON COUNTY 
WOMEN VOTERS, 
Jackson, Mich., August 16, 1967. 

Dear SENATOR Hart: We are deeply con- 
cerned about the moral and practical diffi- 
culties involved in being a wealthy and pros- 
perous country in a world where hunger is 
the concern of the majority. Much has been 
learned in recent years about effective use of 
economic assistance money. Long-range de- 
velopment assistance is crucial to protect the 
massive investment that this country has al- 
ready made in the world’s developing coun- 
tries. We never thought this would be an easy 
job with quick results. To fail to support eco- 
nomic assistance programs now would be to 
abandon any peaceful efforts to show these 
countries there’s a better way than 
communism. 

We urge you to be very careful and 
thoughtful with your Foreign Assistance Act 
vote: 

Sincerely, 


LEAGUE OF 


IRENE WISE, 
Foreign Policy Chairman. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have voted for many foreign aid 
cuts in the past several years, but I have 
generally voted for the foreign aid au- 
thorization bill. 

I am voting against the bill today be- 
cause I do not believe there is justifica- 
tion for the amount authorized, espe- 
cially in view of the pending proposal 
for a 10-percent surcharge on personal 
income taxes. 

As I have recently stated, I am against 
the proposed surcharge on personal in- 
come until such time as adequate reduc- 
tions are made in wasteful and unneces- 
sary spending programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Cuurcyu], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. MONTOYA], the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [McGee], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russei.], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. YarsoroucH] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] 
and the Senator from Texas IMr. 
YARBOROUGH] would each vote yea.“ 
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KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooxel, and the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. HatFrretp] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
Lott] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [ALLOTT], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 60, 
nays 26, as follows: 


[No. 232 Leg.] 
YEAS—60 
Alken Hayden Mondale 
Anderson Hickenlooper Monroney 
Baker Hill Moss 
Bartlett Holland Mundt 
Bayh Inouye Muskie 
Boggs Jackson Nelson 
Brewster Javits Pastore 
Byrd, Va. Kennedy, Mass. Pearson 
Car Kennedy, N.Y. Pell 
Case Kuchel Percy 
Clark Lausche Prouty 
Cooper Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Dirksen Long, La. Ribicoff 
Dominick Magnuson Scott 
Fong Mansfield Smith 
Fulbright McCarthy 
Gore McGovern 
Griffin McIntyre dings 
Harris Williams, N.J. 
Hart Miller Young, Ohio 
NAYS—26 
Bennett Fannin Morse 
Bible Gruening Murphy 
Burdick Stennis 
Byrd, W. Va. Hartke Symington 
Cotton H Thurmond 
Qurtis Hruska Tower 
Eastland Jordan, N.C. Williams, Del. 
Ellender Jordan, Idaho ‘Young, N. Dak, 
Ervin McClellan 
NOT VOTING—14 
Allott Hatfield Russell 
Brooke McGee Smathers 
Cannon Montoya Talmadge 
Church Morton Yarborough 
Dodd Randolph 


So the bill (S. 1872) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized to 
make the necessary technical and clerical 
corrections in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
foreign aid bill this year, as in past years, 
met with wide and diverse views ex- 
pressed by many Senators. It authorizes a 
most significant and critical program, 
and unanimity, of course, cannot be ex- 
pected. I do wish to point to the manner 
in which all Senators participating in the 
discussion, while arguing their often dif- 
fering positions, sought to maintain the 
dignity of the discussion, keeping it at 
all times on the highest plane. 

The manager of the bill, the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], again demonstrated his deep 
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understanding of this Nation’s involve- 
ment abroad. As chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, he has con- 
tributed consistently to the profound 
dialog that has pervaded the foreign 
assistance program of the United States 
since its inception. 

His contribution this year, as in past 
years, was forthright, enlightening, and 
provocative. The Senate is once again 
extremely grateful to Senator FULBRIGHT. 

The ranking minority member of the 
committee, the senior Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HrcKEn Looper], is similarly to be 
commended for his diligent efforts both 
in committee and here in the Chamber. 
He cooperated with the same deep de- 
votion and dedication that has charac- 
terized his many years of service in this 


Joining to assure orderly and efficient 
Senate action was the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] whose deep 
insight into our foreign-aid program 
and broad understanding of its effect 
have always been of great benefit. The 
Senate appreciates particularly the ef- 
forts of those who in urging their 
amendments strongly, sincerely, and in 
some instances successfully, in no way 
impeded the final disposition of the 
measure. I, of course, refer to the Sena- 
tors from Washington [Mr. JACKSON] 
and Texas [Mr. Tower] whose views are 
always most welcome, always highly 
thoughtful. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] certainly exhibited his capacity 
to cooperate generously by directing the 
swift disposition of his many amend- 
ments. He, too, is to be commended 
for maintaining a discussion of the high- 
est order. The same may be said of the 
Senators from New York [Mr. Javits 
and Mr. Kennepyl, and their splendid 
cooperation was truly exemplary. 

Also joining to assure prompt action 
today were the Senator from Alaska 
LMr. Gruenine], the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Pearson], and the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. MILLER]. The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Symmncron] and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
also should be singled out for their typi- 
cally outstanding contribution. Many 
others—too numerous to recall at this 
time—also deserve commendation. I 
wish to convey my deep appreciation to 
them, and, indeed, to the entire Senate 
for the cooperative efforts shown by all, 
for the many fine contributions, and for 
joining to assure a discussion which 
credited all of us. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6056) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, to provide rules relating to the 
deduction for personal exemptions for 
children of parents who are divorced or 
separated. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 
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H. R. 1282. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal of wine from bonded wine cellars 
without payment of tax, when rendered un- 
fit for beverage use; and 

H.R. 2470. An act to provide for the free 
entry of one rheogoniometer for the use of 
Tufts University, Boston, Mass. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 16) to provide additional readjust- 
ment assistance to veterans who served 
in the Armed Forces during the Vietnam 
era, and for other purposes. 


DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
479, H.R. 10738, Defense Department ap- 
propriations. I do this so that it will 
become the pending business tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10738), making appropriations for the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference on behalf of 
myself, and Senators BIBLE, MANSFIELD, 
DIRKSEN, Typincs, KENNEDY of New 
York, Dominick, Proury, Byrp of West 
Virginia, METCALF, HARTKE, GRUENING, 
Hart, MCCARTHY, PELL, NELSON, WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, Proxmire, BAYH, 
and Young of Ohio, a bill providing for 
the election of members of the District of 
Columbia Board of Education. The bill 
is identical to H.R. 12373, introduced by 
Congressman McMILLAN in the House of 
Representatives on August 15, 1967. The 
bill carries out the recommendations con- 
tained in President Johnson’s message of 
August 16, 1967, to the Congress per- 
taining to the election of the District of 
Columbia School Board. 

The bill is substantially the same as 
title XVI of S. 1118, the District of Co- 
lumbia home rule bill passed by the 
Senate on July 22, 1965. Title XVI is con- 
tained in S. 315, the home rule bill I in- 
troduced in the Senate on January 12, 
1967. I ask unanimous consent that title 
XVI of S. 1118 be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TITLE XVI—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL BOARD 
Creation of school board 

Sec. 1601. (a) There is hereby established 

the District of Columbia Independent School 
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Board, which shall have control of the 
public school system of the District. Such 
Board shall consist of fourteen members, one 
elected from each ward, as provided in title 
VIII. The School Board shall be an inde- 
pendent agency of the government of the 
District. 

(b) On the effective date of this title the 
control of the public school system of the 
District and the functions of the Board of 
Education shall vest in the School Board 
and the Board of Education shall be abol- 
ished. 

Transfer of personnel, funds, and property 

Sec. 1602. (a) The vesting of such func- 
tions referred to in subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 1601 shall be deemed to be a transfer 
of the personnel necessary for the admin- 
istration of such functions and of the records 
and unexpended balances of appropriations 
and other funds which relate primarily to the 
functions so transferred. 

(b) All the right, title, and interest in 
and to the personal property and real prop- 
erty (including any buildings thereon) which 
is under the control of the Board of Educa- 
tion immediately prior to the effective date 
of this title shall, on and after such effective 
date, be held by the School Board. The Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget shall 
decide any question arising out of this 
section. 

Qualifications 

Sec. 1603. No person shall hold the office of 
member of the School Board unless he (1) 
is a qualified voter, (2) is domiciled in the 
District and resides in the ward from which 
he is nominated, (3) has, during the three 
years next preceding his nomination resided 
and been domiciled in the District, (4) has, 
for one year preceding his nomination, re- 
sided and been domiciled in the ward from 
which he is nominated, (5) holds no other 
elective public office, (6) holds no position as 
an officer or employee of the government of 
the District or any appointive office, for which 
compensation is provided out of District 
funds, and (7) holds no office to which he 
was appointed by the President of the United 
States and for which compensation is pro- 
vided out of Federal or District funds. A 
member shall forfeit his office upon failure 
to maintain the qualifications required by 
this section. 


Pending proceedings, existing statutes 


Sec. 1604. (a) No suit, action, or other 
judicial proceeding nor any administrative 
proceeding lawfully commenced shall abate 
solely by reason of the taking effect of any 
provision of this title. Such proceeding shall 
be continued with such substitutions as to 
parties and officers or agencies as the court 
or agency deems appropriate. 

(b) Any statute concerning, or admin- 
istrative action concerning or taken by, any 
officer or agency from which any function 
is transferred under this title shall, except 
to the extent made inapplicable by or under 
authority of law, continue in effect as if such 
transfer had not been made. After such 
transfer references in a statute or admin- 
istrative action to an officer or agency from 
which a transfer is made shall be deemed to 
refer to the officer or agency to which the 
transfer is made. 

(c) As used in subsection (b), the term 
“administrative action” includes any rules, 
regulation, order, contract, policy, deter- 
mination, directive, grant, authorization, 
permit, requirement, or designation. 


Repeal of laws 
Sec. 1605. To the extent that any provision 
of law is inconsistent with any provision of 
this title such provision of law is repealed. 
General powers 
Sec. 1606. (a) The School Board shall man- 
age and control the public school system of 
the District. In carrying out its responsibility 
for the management and control of the pub- 
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lic school system of the District, the School 
Board shall have power to sue and be sued, 
complain, and defend in its own name in 
any court of component jurisdiction and to 
take such action as it determines is neces- 
sary to carry out such responsibility. 

(b) (1) The School Board may take any 
action (including the disposition of any real 
or personal property which the School Board 
determines is excess to its needs) with re- 
spect to (A) any real and personal property 
transferred to the School Board under this 
title, and (B) any other real or 
property acquired by the School Board under 
this title, as the School Board determines is 
necessary for the purpose of carrying out the 
powers and duties granted or transferred to 
it by this title. 

(2) The School Board may acquire by con- 
demnation or otherwise real property in the 
District which the School Board determines 
is necessary for the purpose of carrying out 
the powers and duties granted or transferred 
to it by this title. Condemnation proceedings 
for the acquisition of real property for such 
purposes shall be conducted in accordance 
with the procedural provisions of the Act 
entitled “An Act to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of land in the District of Columbia for 
the use of the United States,” approved 
March 1, 1929 (D.C. Code, secs. 16-619-644). 
The title to properties acquired under this 
title shall be taken by and in the name of the 
School Board and proceedings for condemna- 
tion or other acquisition of property shall be 
brought by and in the name of the School 
Board. 

(c) The School Board is authorized to 
make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary for it to carry out its responsibility 
for the management and control of the pub- 
lic school system of the District. 


Superintendent of Schools 


Src. 1607. (a) The School Board shall ap- 
point a Superintendent of Schools who shall 
have a term of office of three years. 

(b) The School Board shall have power to 
remove the Superintendent at any time for 
adequate cause affecting his character and 
efficiency as Superintendent. 

(c) The members of the School Board shall 
hold a meeting to appoint a Superintendent 
on the date the office of Superintendent be- 
comes vacant after the effective date of this 
title. Subsequent meetings of the School 
Board, at which a Superintendent shall be 
newly appointed or reappointed, shall be held 
on the date of expiration of the term of office 
of the individual holding the office of Super- 
intendent on such date. 

(d) The Superintendent may attend all 
meetings of the School Board (except those 
meetings held to consider the appointment of 
a Superintendent), and shall have the right 
to speak on all matters before the School 
Board, but he shall not be a member of the 
Board or have the right to vote. 

(e) The Superintendent shall, subject to 
direction by the School Board, administer the 
school system of the District. In administer- 
ing such school system, the Superintendent 
shall— 

(1) have the direction and supervision of 
all matters pertaining to instruction in all 
the schools under the School Board, 

(2) recommend in writing to the School 
Board the appointments of, and all other 
personnel actions affecting, all officers, teach- 
ers, and others subordinate to him, and 

(3) perform all such other duties as the 
School Board may prescribe. 

Personnel 

Sec. 1608. (a) The School Board shall have 
the power on the written recommendation 
of the Superintendent to appoint, and take 
other personnel actions affecting, the em- 
ployees of the School Board. The School 
Board may take such other action in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section 
with respect to the employees of the School 
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Board as it determines is necessary to carry 
out its responsibility for the management 
and control of the public school system of 
the District. 

(b)(1) The provisions of the District of 
Columbia Teacher’s Salary Act of 1955 and 
any other law relating to the appointment, 
salary, assignment, and position classifica- 
tion, advancement and promotion, tenure, 
status, seniority, dismissal, and other per- 
sonnel matters pertaining to teachers, school 
Officers, and other employees of the School 
Board applicable to such employees immedi- 
ately prior to the date of their transfer under 
section 1603 to the School Board shall re- 
main applicable to such employees after their 
transfer until the School Board adopts by 
resolution a substantially equivalent person- 
nel employment system, covering salary and 
other items set forth in this sentence. 

(2) The Act of January 20, 1920 (relating 
to retirement of District public school teach- 
ers before July 1, 1946) and the Act of August 
7, 1946 (relating to retirement of District 
public school teachers after June 30, 1946), 
shall continue to be applicable until such 
time as the School Board may by resolution 
provide a substantially equivalent retirement 
system for the employees covered by such 
Acts, and the funds created by such Acts 
shall at the time such retirement system is 
provided by the School Board be transferred 
to the jurisdiction of the School Board. 

(3) Nothing in this title shall be held or 
considered to effect any reduction in salary, 
or any reduction in employment rights or 
benefits pertaining to appointment, assign- 
ment and position classification, advance- 
ment and promotion, tenure, status, seniori- 
ty, retirement, dismissal, and other person- 
nel matters pertaining to any employee in 
a position under the Board of Education 
immediately prior to the date of his transfer 
1 the School Board under section 1603, un- 

(1) he leaves such position, or 

(2) he is entitled to recelve salary at a 
higher rate or increased or additional em- 
ployment rights and benefits pertaining to 
the items referred to above, by reason of 
the operation of this title or other appli- 
cable law, but, when such position becomes 
vacant, the salary and employment rights 
and benefits applicable thereto shall be fixed 
in accordance with this title. 

(c) Contracts with teachers shall be in 
writing, and shall state the length of time 
the school is to be taught, the compensation 
per week or month, and such other matters 
as may be agreed upon, including payment 
by the calendar or school month. The con- 
tract shall be signed by an officer of the 
School Board and the teacher, and shall be 
filed with the Secretary of the School Board 
before the teacher enters upon performance 
of the contract. 

(d) On the written recommendation of the 
Superintendent the School Board may dis- 
charge any teacher for incompetency, inat- 
tention to duty, partiality, or any other good 
cause. A teacher may be discharged only after 
a full and fair investigation made at a meet- 
ing of the School Board held for that pur- 
pose. A teacher shall be permitted to be 
present at such meeting and to make a de- 
fense, and he shall be allowed a reasonable 
time to prepare his defense. 

Meetings; officers 

Sec. 1609. (a) The members first elected to 
the School Board shall hold a meeting on 
the second Monday in January 1969, at which 
time they shall take the oath of office and 
elect officers. Thereafter the School Board 
shall annually hold a meeting on the second 
Monday in January of each succeeding year 
at which time new members shall take the 
oath of office and officers shall be elected. 
The officers of the School Board shall con- 
sist of a President and Secretary chosen from 
the members of the School Board. The 
School Board shall also hold meetings every 
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month on a date set at the previous meet- 
ing. Special meetings may at any time be 
called by any Officer upon notice to members, 
by registered or certified mail, mailed not 
less than five days before the meeting. 

(b) Meetings of the School Board shall 
be open to the public, except that the School 
Board may close to the public those meetings 
dealing with the appointment or the termi- 
nation of contracts of employees of the 
School Board, plans for the acquisition of 
real property, or the licensing of institutions 
to grant degrees. Voting at any meeting open 
to the public shall not be by secret ballot. 
A quorum shall consist of eight members. 
If a quorum is present, a majority of the 
members present may decide any question, 
except those questions requiring, by reason 
of any provision of this title, more than a 
majority vote of those present and voting. 

Expenses 

Sec. 1610. The members of the School 
Board shall receive no salary as such, but 
shall be paid a per diem of $20 for each day 
of service at meetings or while on the work of 
the Board and may be reimbursed for any ex- 
penses legitimately incurred in the perform- 
ance of such service or work. 

Liability of members 

Sec. 1611. The members of the School 
Board shall not be personally liable in dam- 
ages for any Official action of the School 
Board performed in good faith in which the 
members participate, nor shall any member 
of the School Board be liable for any costs 
that may be taxed against them or the 
School Board on account of any such official 
action by them as members of the School 
Board; but such costs shall be charged to 
the District and paid as other costs are paid 
in suits brought against the municipality; 
nor shall the School Board or any of its 
members be required to give any supersedeas 
bond or security for costs or damages on any 
appeal whatever. 


Fiscal year 


Sec. 1612. The fiscal year of the School 
Board shall begin on the 1st day of July and 
shall end on the 30th day of June of the 
succeeding year. 

Budget 

Sec. 1613. The School Board shall annually 
on the first day of October transmit to the 
Mayor of the District of Columbia an esti- 
mate in detail of the amount of money re- 
quired for the public schools for the ensuing 
year and the Mayor shall transmit such esti- 
mate to the District Council. 


General account 


Sec. 1614. The School Board's general ac- 
count shall consist of all the Board’s funds 
except those in the capital construction ac- 
count. Funds in the general account shall 
be used for the operating expenses of the 
School Board, except that the School Board 
may by resolution transfer funds from the 
general account to the capital construction 
account, 

Capital construction account 

Sec. 1615. (a) The capital construction ac- 
count shall consist of funds appropriated to 
the capital construction account by the 
Council, and funds transferred by resolution 
from the general account to the capital con- 
struction account, 

(b) Funds in the capital construction ac- 
count may be expended for acquisition of 
land, construction of buildings and improve- 
ments, and purchases of school equipment. 

Revenues for operating expenses 

Sec. 1616. The operating expenses of the 
School Board (including expenses incurred 
with respect to the general administration 
of the District public school system, super- 
vision of School Board employees, and in- 
struction of pupils in such system, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers College, vocational 
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education, operation of buildings and grounds 
and maintenance of equipment, repair and 
maintenance of buildings and grounds, and 
contributions to the teachers’ retirement and 
annuity fund) for the first fiscal year begin- 
ning after the members first elected to the 
School Board take office shall be financed in 
the same manner as such expenses of the 
Board of Education for the prior fiscal year 
were financed. 


Statutes repealed 


Sec. 1617. The following Acts are hereby 
repealed: 

(1) The Act entitled “An Act to fix and 
regulate the salaries of teachers, school of- 
ficers, and other employees of the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia”, ap- 
proved June 20, 1906 (D.C. Code, sec. 31- 
101). 

(2) The Act entitled “An Act to authorize 
the appointment of public school employees 
between meetings of the Board of Educa- 
tion”, approved April 22, 1932 (D.C. Code, 
sec. 31-106). 


Technical amendment 


Sec. 1618. The first section of the Act of 
March 1, 1929 (D.C. Code, sec. 16-619), is 
amended by inserting after the words “any 
board or commission of the United States” 
a comma and the following: “including the 
District of Columbia Independent School 
Board,“. 

Definitions 

Sec. 1619. As used in this title, the term 

(1) “School Board” means the District of 
Columbia Independent School Board created 
by section 1601 of this title. 

(2) “Board of Education” means the Board 
of Education of the District, created by sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of June 20, 1906 (D.C. Code, 
sec. 31-101). 

(3) “Superintendent” means Superintend- 
ent of Schools appointed by the School 
Board under section 1607 of this title. 

(4) “School election” means any regular 
election for members of the School Board. 

(5) “Employees of the School Board” in- 
cludes teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the School Board. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that a portion of the 
committee report on S. 1118 pertaining to 
title XVI be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TITLE XVI—BOARD OF EDUCATION 


S. 1118, as it was introduced, abolished the 
Board of Education, and thereby provided 
the District Council complete discretion in 
determining the future organization of the 
Board. The committee approved an amend- 
ment to S. 1118 which provides for the Board 
of Education to be elected directly by the 
people. 

Under the amendment, as approved, elec- 
tions for members of the Board of Education 
would be nonpartisan, The Board would con- 
sist of 14 members, with 1 member elected 
from each of the 14 wards, for terms of 4 
years each. As provided in section 803(e), 
seven members would be elected every 2 
years, thus assuring continuity—of experi- 
ence on the Board and attentiveness to the 
wishes of the electorate. The amendment, as 
approved by the committee, does not provide 
the Board of Education with any independ- 
ent taxing or borrowing authority. The Board 
would be required to seek approval of its 
budget from the District Council as in the 
case of any other municipal agency. 

It was the intent of the committee that the 
public school system of the District of Co- 
lumbia shall continue to be under the con- 
trol of the Board of Education as under prior 
law. It was the further intent of the commit- 
tee that the Board of Education shall con- 
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tinue to exercise its control in accordance 
with the provisions of laws applicable to the 
school system which existed immediately 
prior to the date of enactment of this act 
until such time as such laws are changed by 
the District Council, the qualified voters, or 
the Congress, in which case the Board of 
Education shall exercise its control in accord- 
ance with such laws as changed. 

The purpose of this amendment is to se- 
cure the direct responsiveness of the elector- 
ate on matters of educational policy that the 
direct election of individual school board 
members would achieve. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the elected 
school board bill, which I have just in- 
troduced, creates an 11-member school 
board. Eight of the 11 members will be 
elected from school electoral districts and 
three will be elected at large. The bill also 
establishes requirements for school board 
membership. It also provides for a 4-year 
term of office for board members. 

As I said yesterday in the Senate when 
I spoke in behalf of and in support of the 
President’s message to the Congress in 
which he recommended the election of a 
school board in the District of Colum- 
bia, I would prefer to have true home 
rule for the District of Columbia, but it 
is recognized that it is not possible to get 
a true home rule bill passed in this Con- 
gress. However, I think we have made 
another giant stride, as I said yesterday, 
toward the eventuality of a true home 
rule bill. 

Therefore, I endorse President John- 
son’s reorganization plan for the District 
of Columbia and the President’s elected 
school board proposal contained in his 
message to the Congress yesterday be- 
cause I believe that it is the very best that 
we can obtain at this time. In my judg- 
ment, it is a stride forward toward the 
ultimate goal of true home rule for the 
Nation’s Capital. 

I pledge my support to the President, 
to the Members of the House, and my 
colleagues in the Senate in trying to 
bring about this long-overdue, needed 
reform to which the bill I have just in- 
troduced directs its attention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in my remarks an editorial contained in 
today’s Washington Post entitled “Hope 
Ahead,” and also an editorial contained 
in today’s Washington Daily News en- 
titled “Another Step Forward.” Both edi- 
torials endorse the need for an elected 
board of education in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 17, 1967] 
Hore AHEAD 

President Johnson's strong endorsement of 
an elected Board of Education for the District 
of Columbia makes the proposition pretty 
nearly unanimous. Congressman John L. Mc- 
Millan, it must be acknowledged, beat the 
President to it by introducing a bill to the 
same effect even before the White House an- 
nouncement. Unaccustomed as we are to 
hailing the Chairman of the House District 
Committee as a great emancipator, we do so 
today with gratitude and fervor. The District 
Committee's ranking Republican member has 
joined the chairman in sponsorship. The Mi- 
nority Leader of the House has promised to 
support the proposal. All in all, there is high 
hope ahead. 
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The terms of the measure introduced by 
Mr. McMillan and approved by the President 
seem altogether sound and reasonable. The 
Board would have 11 members, eight to be 
elected from city wards, three from the city 
at large. Surely this makes more sense than 
a Board of Education chosen by District 
judges who, as Mr. Johnson said, haye nei- 
ther accountability to the community nor 
responsibility for the operation of the Dis- 
trict government.” Election of a school board 
will not of itself solve Washington’s edu- 
cational problems, of course, but it will pro- 
vide the basis of an opportunity to solve 
them. 

The elected school board proposed by the 
chairman of the House District Committee 
would be a fitting accompaniment to the 
District Reorganization Plan recently ap- 
proved by Congress over his opposition. It 
would be, as Mr. McMillan is doubtless well 
aware, a second step toward home rule—an 
aspect of self-government tremendously sig- 
nificant for this community. It would give 
Washingtonians governance of a vital phase 
of their local affairs. And if control over the 
education of their children can be entrusted 
to the people who live here, can control over 
the rest of their purely municipal interests 
be far behind? 

[From the Washington Daily News, Aug. 17, 
1967] 


ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 


When President Johnson, Sen. Wayne 
Morse and Rep. John McMillan agree whole- 
heartedly on anything it would seem time to 
examine the circumstances for evidence of 
covert collusion. 

However, in the case of the proposal to 
give District citizens the right to elect the 
members of the School Board, everything 
seems aboveboard. We are heartily in favor 
of the plan. 

A few days ago, Rep. McMillan, chairman 
of the House District Committee and long 
a proponent of the principle that residents 
of the District are political morons, produced 
a bill providing for an 11-man School Board 
to be elected by the citizenry. Yesterday, 
President Johnson, who last week saw his 
D.C. government re-organization plan come 
to fruition, heartily indorsed the McMillan 
plan by putting forward an exactly similar 
proposal—without mentioning Mr. McMillan. 
Finally, the often dissident Sen. Morse, long 
& supporter of self-government for the Dis- 
trict, backed the School Board bill. So, lack- 
ing unforeseen snags, it seems that D.C. citi- 
zens will be given another somewhat meaty 
bone to chaw. 

All of which is to the good. According to 
the plan, the new School Board would have 
no powers beyond those enjoyed by the pres- 
ent board, the members of which are ap- 
pointed by Federal judges here. However, pre- 
sumably the members of the new board 
would more specifically represent the varying 
areas within this community and would, of 
course, be more responsive to the wishes of 
the citizens as a whole. So, we hope the pro- 
posal rides through on a wave of Congres- 
sional good will—and quickly. 


Mr. MORSE. Now, Mr. President, Iam 
particularly pleased tc have the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Srpone] presiding over 
the Senate at this moment as I call at- 
tention to a little bit of history I have 
uncovered in regard to the District of 
Columbia School Board. 

Historically speaking, I find that 
Washington’s first school board con- 
sisted of 13 members, with seven mem- 
bers appointed by the city council and 
six elected by the major contributors to 
the school system, such private contribu- 
tions used along with Government funds 
to support the Washington public 
schools. 
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The first Washington board of trust- 
ees of the Washington public schools 
held its first meeting August 5, 1805 in 
the Supreme Court Chamber of the U.S. 
Capitol Building. Elected unanimously 
as the first president of the board of 
trustees was President Thomas Jefferson, 
who was then in his second term as Pres- 
ident of the United States, and President 
Jefferson held the office of president of 
the board of trustees until he left the 
Presidency of the United States. 

In a letter to a member of the school 
board dated August 14, 1805, from Monti- 
cello, Va., President Jefferson wrote that 
he would be pleased to carry on his duties 
as president of the Washington public 
school trustees to the degree that “the 
5 of paramount obligation will per- 

That was very typical of his great ded- 
ication, as the Senator from Virginia 
knows, to free education in the United 
States. 

I thought this little bit of history 
would—at least I hoped it would—cause 
some of us in the Congress of the United 
States to recognize that there is some 
interesting historic precedent for our 
moving forward in regard to bringing the 
School Board much closer to the people 
of the District of Columbia. 

I hope it will be my privilege and 
pleasure in the not too distant future— 
within, I hope, certainly the next Con- 
gress—to have a home rule bill passed 
that will give to citizens of the District 
of Columbia not only the right to vote 
for a School Board, as this bill provides, 
but give them the right of first-class citi- 
zenship to vote on all matters of mu- 
nicipal self-government. 

Mr. President, I ask that the bill I have 
introduced be appropriately referred, 
and that it be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2317) to amend the act 
of June 20, 1906, and the District of Co- 
lumbia election law to provide for the 
election of members of the board of edu- 
cation of the District of Columbia, 
introduced by Mr. Morse (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 2317 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Act entitled “An Act to fix and 
regulate the salaries of teachers, school offi- 
cers, and other employees of the board of 
education of the District of Columbia”, ap- 
proved June 20, 1906 (D.C. Code. sec. 31-101), 
is amended by striking out the first para- 
graph of subsection (a) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 2. (a) The control of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia is vested 
in a board of education to consist of eleven 
members, three of whom are to be elected at 
large, and one to be elected from each school 
election ward established under the District 
of Columbia Election Act. The election of the 
members of the board of education shall be 
conducted on a nonpartisan basis and in 
accordance with such Act. 
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“(b) Of the members of the board of edu- 
cation initially elected, five shall serve for 
terms of two years and six for terms of four 
years. The members who shall serve for terms 
of two years shall be determined by lot. The 
term of office of a member of the board 
of education elected at a general election 
shall begin on the fourth Monday in January 
next following such election. The members 
may receive compensation at a rate fixed by 
the District of Columbia Council, which shall 
not exceed $2,400 per annum. 

“(c) (1) Each member of the board of edu- 
cation elected from a ward shall at the time 
of his nomination (A) be a qualified elector 
(as that term is defined in section 2 of the 
District of Columbia Election Act) in the 
school election ward from which he seeks 
election, (B) have, for the one-year period 
immediately preceding his nomination, resi- 
ded in the school election ward from which 
he is nominated, (C) have, during the three 
years next preceding his nomination, been an 
actual resident of the District of Columbia 
and have during such period claimed resi- 
dence nowhere else, and (D) hold no other 
elective office. A member Shall forfeit his office 
upon failure to maintain the qualifications 
required by this paragraph. 

“(2) Each member of the board of edu- 
cation elected at large shall at the time of 
his nomination (A) be a qualified elector (as 
that term is defined in section 2 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Election Act) in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, (B) have, during the three- 
year period next preceding his nomination, 
been an actual resident of the District of Co- 
lumbia and have during such period claimed 
residence nowhere else, and (C) hold no other 
elective office. A member will forfeit his office 
upon failure to maintain the qualifications 
required by this paragraph. 

“(d) Except as provided in subsections (b) 
and (e) of this section, every member’s term 
shall be for four years and shall expire on 
the fourth Monday in January. A member 
may serve until his successor has taken the 
oath of office and may serve more than one 
term. 

“(e) Whenever, before the end of his term, 
a member of the board of education dies, 
resigns, or becomes unable to serve, such 
vacancy shall be filled as provided in section 
10(e) of the District of Columbia Election 
Act. 

“(f) The board of education may appoint 
a secretary, who shall not be a member of 
the board of education, and they shall hold 
stated meetings at least once a month during 
the school year and such additional meet- 
ings as they may from time to time provide 
for. All meetings of the board of education 
shall be open to the public, except committee 
meetings dealing with the appointment of 
teachers.” 

(b) The second, third, fourth, and fifth 
paragraphs of such section 2(a) are redesig- 
nated as subsections (g), (h), (i), and (j), 
respectively. 

(c) Subsection (b) of such section 2 is 
repealed. 

Sec. 2. The Act entitled “An Act to regulate 
the election in the District of Columbia of 
electors of President and Vice President of 
the United States and of delegates repre- 
senting the District of Columbia to national 
political conventions, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 12, 1955 (D.C. Code, 
sec. 1-1101 et seq.), is amended as follows: 

(1) The first section of such Act (D.C. 
Code, sec. 1-1101) is amended by inserting 
immediately after “Vice President of the 
United States” the following: “, the mem- 
bers of the board of education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,”. 

(2) Section 2 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
1-1102) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(4) The term ‘ward’ means a school elec- 
tion ward established by the Board under 
section 5(a) (4) of this Act.” 
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(3) Paragraph (4) of section 5(a) of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 11105 (a) (4) ) is amend- 
ed by inserting immediately before the semi- 
colon the following: “; divide the District 
into eight compact and contiguous school 
election wards which shall include such 
numbers of precincts as will provide approxi- 
mately equal population within each ward; 
and reapportion the wards accordingly after 
each decennial census”. 

(4) Section 7 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
1-1107) is amended— 

(A) by striking out in subsection (d) “dur- 
ing each presidential election year” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “during each even- 
numbered calendar year”; and 

(B) by striking out in subsection (e) “Mu- 
nicipal Court for the District of Columbia” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “District of 
Columbia Court of General Sessions”. 

(5) Section 8 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
1-1108) is amended by adding the following 
new subsections: 

“(h)(1) Except in the case of the three 
members of the board of education elected 
at large, the members of the board of edu- 
cation shall be elected by the qualified elec- 
tors of the respective wards of the District of 
Columbia from which the members have 
been nominated. The nomination and elec- 
tion of a member of the board of education, 
and candidates for such office, shall be gov- 
erned by the provisions of this Act. 

“(2) In the case of the three members of 
the board of education elected at large, each 
such member shall be elected by the quali- 
fied electors of the District of Columbia. The 
nomination and election of such a member 
of the board of education, and candidates 
for such office, shall be governed by the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

“(i) Each candidate in a general election 
for member of the board of education shall 
be nominated for such office by a petition (1) 
filed with the Board not later than thirty 
days before the date of such general election; 
(2) signed by no less than two hundred and 
fifty persons who are duly registered under 
section 7 in the ward from which the candi- 
date seeks election, or in the case of a candi- 
date running at large, signed by not less than 
two hundred and fifty persons who are duly 
registered in the District of Columbia; and 
(3) accompanied by a filing fee of $100. Such 
fee may be refunded only in the event that 
the candidate withdraws his nomination by 
writing received by the Board not later than 
three days after the date on which nomina- 
tions are closed. The Board may prescribe 
rules with respect to the preparation and 
presentation of nominating petitions and the 
posting and disposition of filing fees. The 
Board shall arrange the ballot so as to enable 
a voter to vote for any one duly nominated 
candidate for the board of education. 

“(j) (1) The Board is authorized to accept 
any nominating petition as bona fide with 
respect to the qualifications of the signato- 
ries thereto if the original or facsimile there- 
of has been posted in a suitable public place 
for at least ten days. Any qualified elector 
may within such ten-day period challenge 
the validity of any petition by a written 
statement duly signed by the challenger and 
filed with the Board and specifying concisely 
the alleged defects in such petition. Copy of 
such challenge shall be sent by the Board 
promptly to the person designated for the 
purpose in the nominating petition. 

“(2) The Board shall receive evidence in 
support of and in opposition to the chal- 
lenge and shall determine the validity of 
the challenged nominating petition not less 
than eight days after the challenge has been 
filed. Within three days after announcement 
of the determination of the Board with re- 
spect to the validity of the nominating peti- 
tion, either the challenger or any person 
named in the challenged petition as a nomi- 
nee may apply to the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals for a review of the reason- 
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ableness of such determination. The court 
shall expedite consideration of the matter 
and the decision of such court shall be final 
and not appealable. 

(xk) In any election, the order in which 
the names of the candidates for office appear 
on the ballot shall be determined by lot, 
upon a date or dates and under regulations 
prescribed by the Board.” 

(6) Section 9 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
1-1109) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “for electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President” in the second sen- 
tence of subsection (b); and 

(B) by striking out “Municipal Court for 
the District of Columbia” in subsection (e) 
and inserting “District of Columbia Court of 
General Sessions”. 

(7) Section 10 of such Act (D.C. Code, 
section 1-1110) is amended— 

(A) by striking out the second and third 
sentences of paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
and the second sentence of paragraph (2) 
of such subsection; 

(B) by adding at the end of subsection 
(a) the following new paragraphs: 

“(3) A general election for members of 
the board of education shall be held on the 
Tuesday next after the first Monday in the 
month of November which is in an even- 
numbered calendar year and which begins 
more than ninety days after the date of the 
enactment of this ph and on the 
Tuesday next after the first Monday in No- 
vember of each even-numbered calendar 
year thereafter. 

“(4) Except in the case of a candidate 
running at large, if no candidate for the 
office of member of the board of education 
receives a majority of the votes validly cast 
in the ward from which he was nominated, 
a runoff election shall be held in such ward 
on the twenty-first day following the date of 
the election in which such votes were cast. 
The two candidates who received respectively 
the highest number and the second highest 
number of votes validly cast in such ward 
shall run in such runoff election, except that 
if more than two candidates received the 
same number of votes validly cast in such 
ward and the number of votes validly cast 
for each such candidate was higher than the 
number of votes validly cast in such ward 
for any other candidate, all the candidates 
who received the highest number of votes 
validly cast in such ward may run in such 
runoff election. If in any case (other than 
the one described in the preceding sentence) 
a tie vote must be resolved to determine the 
two candidates who received respectively the 
highest number and the second highest 
number of votes, the Board may resolve such 
tie vote by requiring the candidates receiv- 
ing the tie vote to cast lots at such time and 
in such manner as the Board may prescribe. 

“(5) In the case where the requisite num- 
ber of candidates running at large for the 
office of member of the board of education 
do not receive a majority of the votes validly 
cast in the District of Columbia, a runoff 
election shall be held on the twenty-first 
day following the date of the election in 
which such votes were cast, and the Board 
shall by regulation, prescribe the method 
for conducting such runoff election among 
those candidates receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes at such original election.” 

(C) by amending subsection (b) to read 
as follows: 

“(b) All elections prescribed by this Act 
shall be conducted by the Board in con- 
formity with the provisions of this Act. In 
all elections held pursuant to this Act the 
polls shall be open from 8 o'clock ante- 
meridian to 8 o’clock postmeridian. Candi- 
dates receiving the highest number of votes 
in elections held pursuant to this Act shall 
be declared the winners, except when other- 
wise required by the provisions of sub- 
sections (a) (4) and (a) (5) of this section.”; 

(D) by inserting after “In the case of a 
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tie” in subsection (c) the following: “vote 
in any election other than an election for 
members of the board of education,“; 

(E) by inserting after “official” in sub- 
section (d) the following: “, other than a 
member of the board of education,“; and 

(F) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
ling new subsection: 

“(e) Whenever before the end of his term, 
a member of the board of education dies, 
resigns, or becomes unable to serve, such 
vacancy shall be filled at the next general 
election which occurs more than forty-five 
days after the date such vacancy occurs. 
The board of education shall choose a person 
to serve the remainder of such unexpired 
term of office or to serve until a person 
elected to serve the remainder of such un- 
expired term takes office, whichever first oc- 
curs. Any person appointed upon this sub- 
section shall have the same qualifications for 
holding such office as were required of his 
immediate predecessor.” 

(8) The following new sections shall be 
added at the end of such Act: 

“Sec. 15. No person shall be a candidate 
for more than one office in any election, If 
a person is nominated for more than one 
Office, he shall, within three days after the 
last day on which nominations may be made, 
notify the Board, in writing, for which office 
he elects to run. 

“Sec. 16. This Act may be cited as the 
‘District of Columbia Election Act’.” 

Src. 3. The term of office of the members 
of the board of education appointed under 
section 2 of the Act of June 20, 1906, before 
the date of the enactment of this Act shall 
terminate on the date on which at least 
six of the members first elected to the board 
of education take office. 


THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at one 
time I thought I would offer this after- 
noon, in connection with the foreign aid 
bill, an amendment that would cause a 
cessation of any foreign aid on the part 
of the United States toward any coun- 
try whose constitutional government was 
overthrown by a military coup or a Com- 
munist coup until such time as constitu- 
tionalism returned to that country. 

Mr. President, I think that we have 
succeeded in impressing upon the ad- 
ministration the growing, strong feeling 
in Congress about the hasty recognition 
on the part of the United States of coup 
governments, be they communistie or 
military, after the overthrow of a con- 
stitutional government. So I decided to 
adopt the suggestion of some of my col- 
leagues that we ought to give the ad- 
ministration this next year to see if it, 
on its own volition, will change the 
course of action that has come to domi- 
nate the recognition policy of the United 
States in connection with coup govern- 
ments. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recor at this point a chronology of 
successful coups involving the military 
in the various countries of the world 
from January 1962 through June 1967. 

There being no objection, the chronol- 
ogy was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

CHRONOLOGY OF SUCCESSFUL COUPS INVOLVING 
THE MILITARY: JANUARY 1962 TO JUNE 1967 
1962 

January 16, Dominican Republic. A military 
coup headed by Major-General Pedro Rafael 
Rodriguez Echavarria ousted Joaquin Bala- 
guer. Two days later the council of state re- 
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gained control with Dr. Rafael Filiberto Bon- 
nelly as president. 

March 2, Burma. Premier U Nu was ousted 
in a coup led by the head of the army, Gen- 
eral Ne Win. 

March 28, Syria. The civilian government 
was overthrown by the army because of dis- 
satisfaction over the union with Egypt. Presi- 
dent al-Qudsi was later reinstated. 

March 29, Argentina. A military coup re- 
placed Arturo Frondizi with Jose Mario 
Guido. 

June 18, Peru. Manuel Prado was deposed 
by a coup which established control by a 
military junta. 

September 27, Yemen. An attempted coup 
by the army started the Yemeni civil war 
which continued throughout the time period 
under review. 

1963 


January 13, Togo. President Sylvanus 
Olympio was assassinated in a military coup 
which established another civilian govern- 
ment under Nicolas Grunitzky. 

February 8, Iraq. An army coup ousted the 
regime of General Kassem because of his 
“leftist” tendencies. 

March 8, Syria. The Baath Party of Syria, 
with strong support in the army, overthrew 
the military-civilian government. 

March 30, Guatemala. Meguel Ydigoras 
Fuentes was overthrown by the Defense Min- 
ister, Colonel Enrique Peralta Azurdia. 

July 11, Ecuador. Carlos Julio Arosemena 
Monroy was ousted in a military coup. 

September 25, Dominican Republic. Juan 
Bosch was deposed by a military coup. 

October 3, Honduras. Ramon Villeda Mo- 
rales was overthrown in a military coup. 

November 1, South Vietnam. The Diem 
government was overthrown in a military 
coup, 

1964 


January 30, South Vietnam. A military 
coup led by Major General Nguyen Khanh 
ousted the government of Major General 
Duong Van Minh. 

April 1, Brazil. A military and civilian up- 
rising led to the forced exile of Joao Goulart 
and installed a new government headed by 
Humberto Castello Branco. 

April 19, Laos. Rightist generals staged a 
coup against the neutralist government of 
Prince Souvanna Phouma. The U.S., U.S.S.R., 
France. and Britain protested the coup as 

a violation of the Geneva accord. Four 
days later Souvanna Phouma was restored. 

November 6, Bolivia. A military coup forced 
Victor Paz Estenssoro to flee. He was replaced 
by General Rene Barrientos Ortuno. 

November 30, Sudan. The military regime 
of General Abboud was forced out of office 
by a civilian uprising. A civilian government 
came into power. 

1965 


February 18, South Vietnam. Army and 
marine units staged a bloodless coup which 
resulted in the February 21 resignation of 
General Khanh, 

April 24, Dominican Republic. Donald Reid 
Cabral was overthrown in a military coup 
and a provisional government headed by 
Garcia-Godoy was instituted. 

June 19, Algeria. President Ahmed ben 
Bella was ousted by a military coup led by 
Colonel Houari Boumedienne. 

September 30, Indonesia. A coup attempt 
and a counter-coup the following day set 
forces in motion leading to the establish- 
ment of the military as the de facto power 
in Indonesia with Sukarno as figurehead 
president. 

November 25, Congo-Kinshasa. President 
Joseph Kasavubu was deposed by Major Gen- 
eral Joseph Mobutu. 

December 22, Dahomey. General Christophe 
Soglo assumed power after the failure of the 
provisional civilian government installed 
after the forced resignation of Migan Apithy. 
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1966 

January 1, Central African Republic. Pres- 
ident David Dacko was ousted by a military 
coup led by General Jean Bedel Bokassa. 

January 4, Upper Volta. Lt. Colonel San- 
guolé Lamingana ousted President Maurice 
Yameogo. 

January 15, Nigeria. Army officers over- 
threw the federal and regional governments. 
Most major government leaders were assassi- 
nated. Major General Aguiyi Ironsi assumed 
command of the new military government. 

February 23, Syria. The left wing of the 
Baath Party wtih the aid of military ele- 
ments took over control of the government 
from the right wing of the Baath Party. 

February 24, Ghana. The army ousted 
President Kwame Nkrumah. Major General 
Joseph Ankrah assumed command of the 
8-member military ruling council. 

March 29, Ecuador. The Armed Forces High 
Command ousted the ruling military junta. 
Yerovi Indaburo was sworn in as provisional 
president. 

June 28, Argentina. President Arturo U. 
Illia was ousted in a bloodless coup. Lt. Gen- 
eral Juan Carlos Ongania became president. 

July 29, Nigeria. A second military coup 
overthrew Major General Ironsi and estab- 
lished a new military government under Lt. 
Colonel Yakubu Gowon. 

November 29, Burundi. King Ntare V was 
overthrown by the Prime Minister, Michael 
Micombero and a group of army Officers. 

1967 

January 13, Togo. President Nicolas Gru- 
nitsky was overthrown in a coup led by 
Colonel Etienne Eyadema. 

March 21, Sierra Leone. The army took 
over control of the government after a dis- 
puted election. 

April 21, Greece. The Greek army took 
control of the government. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there has 
been a surprising number of those 
coups, almost invariably followed by 
U.S. recognition, and that recognition 
followed by the further expenditure— 
and in my judgment waste, for the most 
part—of American taxpayers’ dollars, 
with those very military forces in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world in 
many instances, because that is what 
many of these countries represent, tram- 
pling freedom underfoot. 

That has been the result of this mis- 
taken policy of recognition on our part 
in too many instances. 

I once said here on the floor of the 
Senate, and also in the Cabinet Room 
when I was called down there to give ad- 
vice with a few other Senators concern- 
ing the recognition of a military junta in 
Latin America, “If you will only get in 
touch with your democratic friends in 
Latin America, the presidents of the 
countries who represent your democratic 
friends, you will get a unanimous recom- 
mendation against the recommendation 
of the State Department’’—which at that 
time was a recommendation to recognize 
a military coup. It was then that I said, 
“If you do that, then once again when 
the chips of freedom are down in Latin 
America, the United States usually walks 
out on freedom.” That is what we did 
then, and that is what we did in connec- 
tion with a good many instances set forth 
in the chronology of successful coups 
involving the military from January 
1962 to June 1967. 

Mr. President, I voted again against 
the foreign aid bill this afternoon. I shall 
continue to vote against foreign aid bills 
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until my Government reforms foreign 
aid, because my position on foreign aid 
is determined in no small measure by 
the findings of the Comptroller General 
of the United States in report after re- 
port which he has filed with the Con- 
gress of the United States as, really, an 
agent of the Congress. 

Do not forget that the Comptroller 
General is our agent, and the critical 
reports that he has filed now for some 
years against foreign aid are reports 
that set out in minutia the corruption, 
the inefficiency, the waste of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ dollars that results from 
our foreign aid program in so many parts 
of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. 

So I voted against the bill this after- 
noon because we have not cleaned up 
foreign aid, because this administration 
has not cleaned up foreign aid, and be- 
cause the Congress ought to insist on that 
cleansing process before we continue to 
waste the American taxpayers’ dollars 
by the hundreds and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in which it has been 
wasted since 1946. 

I said in the debate this afternoon 
that our Government has poured into 
foreign aid, with congressional approval, 
something over $20 billion—I think it is 
slightly over $21 billion—of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ money. I think the tax- 
payers of the United States are entitled 
to have such a policy adopted. Whenever 
we are willing to adopt a foreign aid 
bill in which there is a much greater 
assurance that our money will go to 
benefit the mass of the people in the 
countries for which the money is sup- 
posedly appropriated, I will start voting 
for it. 

When we start decreasing more and 
more the money for military aid that 
goes into many of these underdeveloped 
countries—a type of aid that keeps down 
freedom, a type of aid that is not needed 
in order to maintain internal order, but 
a type of aid, as I have said so many 
times, that is used to build up a tyran- 
nical military class that tramples free- 
dom underfoot, and exploits the masses 
of the people—when we are willing to 
stop that kind of aid, the Senator from 
Oregon will be ready to vote for some 
foreign aid. 

When we are willing to transform for- 
eign aid from a program in which we 
make agreements with governments in- 
stead of insisting that the money go into 
projects that will benefit the economic 
well-being of the mass of the people in 
the aided countries, I will start voting 
for foreign aid. 

Mr. President, much of this money 
that goes into foreign aid is siphoned 
away from the taxpayers of the United 
States to government officials abroad, 
much of it lining their pockets rather 
than feeding their people. When we be- 
gin to seek to correct that condition, I 
will start voting for foreign aid again. 

I repeat that I am willing to vote $3 
of economic aid into projects for every 
dollar that my Government is willing to 
subtract from military aid and budget 
support. Do not think that we can jus- 
tify having the American taxpayers 
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supporting a budget in a country that is 
so wasteful of its own resources that it 
cannot efficiently plan its budget in or- 
der to live off its own income plus what 
we can help it develop, through a loan 
program, by way of projects that will in- 
crease the economic productive power of 
the country. 

Here we are, pouring millions of the 
American taxpayers’ dollars for these 
nonessential expenditures into countries 
with a per capita income of less than 
$300 a year, and in some instances less 
than $200 a year. I want to help those 
people, but I do not want to be a par- 
ticipant in exploiting them. That is what 
is happening, as too many of them suffer 
under the control of tyrannical govern- 
ments which the United States, unfor- 
tunately, recognizes, and by its aid pro- 
gram helps keep in power. 

I believe that what we must do, as 
soon as our own financial situation per- 
mits it, is reform our foreign aid pro- 
grams so that it is characterized chiefly 
as a program that develops economic 
projects in a given country which will 
accrue to the benefit of the people of 
that country. 

Mr. President, as I have said through- 
out the debate yesterday and today, and 
as I have said time and time again in 
our discussions in the Committee on For- 
eign Relations as we marked up this bill, 
I cannot vote for foreign aid at this 
time until my Government recognizes 
that domestic needs should come first, 
and foreign aid second. Yet we have been 
pressured by this administration, 
through its State Department and its 
AID and White House lobbies, to try to 
get a foreign aid bill through the Sen- 
ate, in this historic hour, far above the 
figure that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations brought to the floor of the 
Senate, with AID lobbyists even occupy- 
ing an office in the Capitol building of 
the United States, for the first time in 
our history in connection with a for- 
eign aid bill. 

I say that is not putting our domestic 
interests first. I voted against the bill 
because, in my judgment, further savings 
ought to have been adopted by the Sen- 
ate. I did my best to get further savings 
adopted. Mr. President, we have an ad- 
ministration which is about to unleash 
its powerful lobby forces upon the Con- 
gress of the United States to increase the 
taxes imposed on the American taxpay- 
ers with a 10-percent surtax increase. 
They have made no case for it. In my 
judgment, they have made perfectly 
clear, by the attitude they have taken on 
the foreign aid bill, that they should not 
get the tax increase until they first de- 
liver to the American people those 
changes in their fiscal policy whereby 
they can save, in my judgment, many 
millions of dollars out of foreign aid, out 
of budget support, out of military ex- 
penditures, out of moon projects. As I 
have stated, it is more important to put 
tens of thousands of men in this country 
now out of employment in jobs, than it 
is to put one man on the moon. Those 
great sums of money for the so-called 
space program can wait and should wait. 
Go ahead with a reasonable amount for a 
research program, but not with the un- 
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conscionable expenditure that is being 
proposed to get a man on the moon. 

Mr. President, have we become so ir- 
rationally vain that we think we have 
just got to get someone on the moon 
before the Russians get someone on the 
moon? The Russians have not got any- 
one on the moon yet, and I do not care 
if they do. What I do care about is the 
domestic plight of tens upon tens of thou- 
sands of fellow Americans who are both 
functional illiterates and actual illiter- 
ates because they cannot read and 
write—functional illiterates in that they 
have not developed that degree of liter- 
acy necessary for employability. That is a 
great domestic issue which confronts us, 
and that is why I am at a loss, with all 
due respect to my fellow Senators, to see 
how the Senate can pass a bill for foreign 
aid as high as the one passed this after- 
noon. I voted against it because, as I have 
pointed out, not one of us can tell with 
the slightest accuracy what kind of fiscal 
situation the country, and therefore the 
American taxpayers, will be in a year 
from today. We ought to serve notice on 
all these countries that are the benefi- 
ciaries under this bill that they, too, 
ought to be expected to tighten their 
belts as far as their governments are 
concerned, until the United States is able 
to solve the crisis that confronts us. 

We are at war. We are killing more of 
our men by the hour in South Vietnam. 
Everyone knows my complete dis- 
approval of this war, and my view that 
we never should have been involved in it. 
And, Mr. President, in the light of the 
testimony of the Under Secretary of 
State this morning, I should say that any 
more testimony from any high official of 
the Johnson administration of that 
nature ought to give me the votes for the 
resolution that I intend to offer, in due 
course, to rescind the Tonkin Gulf reso- 
lution. We cannot listen, now, to State 
Department witnesses, and escape the 
conclusion that they really think they 
can make war against China without a 
declaration of war, on the basis of the 
arbitrary discretion of the President of 
the United States, with the advice—and 
the bad advice—of his Secretary of State, 
his Secretary of Defense, and his other 
close advisers on foreign policy. 

Mr. President, these are critical times. 
When we find this rapid trend toward 
government by executive supremacy in 
this country, my judgment is that we 
ought to call a halt, as a Senate, and 
put into operation our checking power. 
That is why I made that plea this after- 
noon, in the course of the debate on the 
foreign aid bill. 

While I have made this brief statement 
of my reasons for opposing the foreign 
aid bill, there are a good many others 
I have not mentioned in this short speech, 
but I have mentioned them in other 
statements I have made on the floor of 
the Senate. However, I wanted the peo- 
ple of my State readily to have access 
to this record I have made during the 
last few minutes, setting forth the major 
reasons as to why I roted against the 
foreign aid bill. 

I voted against the bill, when all is said 
and done, because I thought it was the 
best way to promote and protect the 
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legitimate interests of the American tax- 
payer. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting 
nominations, were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT oF 10TH MEETING OF THE CANADA- 
UNITED STATES ITERPARLIAMENTARY GROUP 


A letter from the Chairman of the Senate 
delegation, Canada-United States Inter- 
parliamentary Group, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the 10th meeting of that 
group, held at Ottawa and Montreal, May 10- 
14, 1967 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF JOINT RESOLUTION 

PROVIDING FOR MEMBERSHIP AND PARTICIPA- 

TION BY THE UNITED STATES IN THE PAN 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND 

HISTORY 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the joint resolution pro- 
viding for membership and participation by 
the United States in the Pan American In- 
stitute of Geography and History (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Florida; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

“H. Con. Res. 87-XX(67) 
“Concurrent resolution requesting the Fed- 
eral Government to cancel the passport of 

Stokely Carmichael 

“Whereas Stokely Carmichael, the violent 
and inflamatory leader of the black power 
movement and former head of the Student 
Non-Violent Coordination Committee, has 
traveled freely throughout this country ad- 
vocating and initiating riots, rebellion, and 
the overthrow of law and order, and 

“Whereas this hate-monger’s visits to 
various cities of the nation have led in every 
instance to riots and violence accomplish- 
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ing in many instances burning, looting and 
bloodshed. In resigning from SNCC, Carmi- 
chael announced that he would spend the 
summer organizing ‘black resistance’ to the 
war in Viet Nam, On May 16, he told a 
screaming crowd of Negroes in Washington 
‘There is no need to go to Viet Nam and 
shoot somebody who a honky says is our 
enemy. We're going to shoot the cops who 
are shooting our black brothers in the back 
in this country. That is where we are going.’ 
In this same speech, recorded by radio and 
telecasts throughout the country, he called 
President Johnson a ‘buffoon’ and a ‘honky’ 
and said ‘the honky is lying about Viet Nam,’ 
and 

“Whereas Carmichael has purposefully 
and systematically set out to undermine 
the respect of his listeners for the estab- 
lished heroes of this country, he calls Cal- 
vin Coolidge ‘a dumb honky,’ George Wash- 
ington ‘a dumb honky who had slaves,’ 
and Abraham Lincoln another dumb 
honky.’ He urges Negroes to riot and ad- 
mittedly terms these riots as rebellions. He 
tells his followers that the black man does 
not need to apologize for these rebellions 
and ‘if a honky tried to shoot him, kill him 
before God gets the news.’ Carmichael’s 
influence with his people is not to be under- 
estimated when he sets a mob chanting 
endlessly against the Viet Nam war ‘Hell no, 
we won't go,’ and 

“Whereas Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, in a regional 
report of a Congressional Committee on some 
of Carmichael's activities, stated that Carmi- 
chael in exposing his black power move- 
ment has been in frequent contact with Max 
Stanford, fleld chairman of the Revolution- 
ary Action Movement (RAM), a highly secret 
all-Negro, “Marxist, Leninist, Chinese Com- 
munist-oriented organization which ad- 
vocates guerrilla warfare to obtain its goals 
in that this organization had headed and 
guided Stanford in forming a black panther 
party in New York City as well as in other 
areas of the United States, and 

“Whereas it has been learned that Carmi- 
chael, who is not a native of this country 
and whose strange influence is creeping out 
in unexplained areas is now out of the coun- 
try and has gone to Czechoslovakia. He has 
stated his intention of going to Hanoi in 
North Viet Nam and is now in Cuba as 
Fidel’s ‘Guest of Honor’ for the purpose of 
attending a ‘revolution school,’ and he has 
called upon Negro Americans to wage a guer- 
rilla fight to the death, and 

“Whereas the said Stokely Carmichael 
traveled to Cuba in violation of the State 
Department’s travel ban, 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Florida, the Senate concurring: 

“The the Federal Government cancel the 
passport of that blasphemous and profane 
Communist revolutionary, Stokely Car- 
michael, and that he be denied readmittance 
to this country as an undesirable alien or 
on any other available grounds that will pre- 
yent his returning to vilify and overthrow 
the United States of America. 

“Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the Congress of the United 
States, the Supreme Court, to the Office of 
Immigration and the State Department with 
the respectful but urgent request that action 
be taken to deny Stokely Carmichael re- 
entrance into this country. 

“Tom ADAMS, 
“Secretary of State.” 

A resolution, adopted by the National 
Association of Women Lawyers, at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, relating to support of law enforce- 
ment officers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A letter, in the nature of a petition, from 
Robert B. Parke, of Houston, Tex., praying 
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for assistance relating to the collection of a 
debt owed him for services performed; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ment: 

S. 778. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Apostle Islands National Lake- 
shore in the State of Wisconsin, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 516). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2162. A bill to amend the act of Jan- 
uary 17, 1936 (49 Stat. 1094), reserving cer- 
tain public domain lands in Nevada and 
Oregon as grazing reserve for Indians of 
Fort McDermitt, Nev. (Rept. No. 524); and 

H.R. 7362. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire certain prop- 
erties within the Colonial National His- 
torical Park, in Yorktown, Va., and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 523). 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 3717. An act for the relief of Mrs, M. 
M. Richwine (Rept. No. 522); 

H.R. 4809. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Willifred S. Shirley (Rept. No, 517); 

H.R. 5967. An act for the relief of Albert 
P. Morrell (Rept. No. 518); and 

H.R. 6452. An act for the relief of John E. 
Coplin (Rept. No. 519). 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 294. A bill for the relief of Eloy C. 
Navarro (Rept. No. 520). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 798. A bill to provide compensation to 
survivors of local law enforcement officers 
killed while apprehending persons for com- 
mitting Federal crimes (Rept. No. 521). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 2531. An act to provide for the dispo- 
sition of the unclaimed and unpaid share 
of the Loyal Creek judgment fund, and to 
provide for disposition of estates of inter- 
state members of the Creek Nation of Okla- 
homa or estates of members of the Creek 
Nation of Oklahoma dying without heirs 
(Rept. No. 526). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1165. A bill to provide for disposition 
of judgment funds now on deposit to the 
credit of the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe of 
Indians on behalf of the Mississippi Bands 
and the Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish 
Bands of Chippewa Indians (Rept, No. 525). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Thomas D. Lambros, of Ohio, to be US. 
district judge for the northern district of 
Ohio; 

Richard B. Kellam, of Virginia, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Virginia; 

John A. MacKenzie, of Virginia, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Virginia; and 

Robert R. Merhige, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
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U.S. district judge for the eastern district 
of Virginia. 

By Mrs, SMITH, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Paul R. Ignatius, of California, to be Secre- 
tary of the Navy; 

Townsend Hoopes, of Virginia, to be the 
Under Secretary of the Air Force; 

Chaplain (Brig. Gen.) Francis Leon Samp- 
son, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army), for appointment as Chief of 
Chaplains, U.S. Army, as major general in 
the Regular Army of the United States, and 
as major general in the Army of the United 
States; 

Vice Adm. William E. Gentner, Jr., U.S. 
Navy, when retired, for appointment to the 
grade of vice admiral; 

Marion E. Carl, and sundry other officers 
of the Marine Corps, for temporary appoint- 
ment to the grade of major general; and 

Edward J. Doyle, and sundry other officers 
of the Marine Corps, for temporary appoint- 
ment to the grade of brigadier general. 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, also as in 
executive session, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, I report favorably 
the nominations of 151 general and flag 
officers in the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, I ask that these names be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

The nominations ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar are as 
follows: 

Brig. Gen. Glenn David Walker, Army 
of the United States, colonel, U.S. Army, 
and sundry other officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States; and 

Col. George William Dickerson, U.S. 
Army and sundry other officers for tem- 
porary appointment in the Army of the 
United States. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, in ad- 
dition, I report also 2,255 promotions in 
the Air Force in the grade of colonel and 
below and 1,606 promotions in the Army 
in the grade of colonel and below, Since 
these names have already appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in order to 
save the expense of printing on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be ordered to lie on the 
Secretary’s desk for the information of 
any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the nominations will lie on the 
desk as requested by the Senator from 
Maine. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Thomas R. Aaron and sundry other 
officers for promotion in the Regular Air 
Force; 

Jack V. Doriot and sundry other offi- 
cers for promotion in the Regular Army 
of the United States. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 2307. A bill to provide procedures for 
calling constitutional conventions for pro- 
posing amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, on application of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the States, pursuant 
to article V of the Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Ervin when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
BROOKE) : 

S. 2308. A bill to amend the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 2309. A bill to establish the Saugus Iron 
Works National Historic Site in the State of 
Massachusetts, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY of Massa- 
chusetts when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. DIRKSEN) : 

5.2310. A bill to provide more effectively 
for the regulation of the use of, and for the 
preservation of safety and order within, the 
U.S. Capitol Buildings and the U.S. Capitol 
Grounds; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MANSFIELD when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 2311. A bill for the relief of Dr. Evelio 
Francisco Diaz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

S. 2312. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 

Ingram; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 2313. A bill for the relief of Kyu Won Lee; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 2314. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $2,400 the 
annual amount individuals are permitted to 
earn without suffering deductions from the 
insurance benefits payable to them under 
such title; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CARLSON when he 
introduced the above bill which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON (for himself and Mr. 
METCALF) : 

S. 2315. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to grant to certain joint en- 
deavors organized by hospitals the same tax 
exemptions as are accorded to the partici- 
pating hospitals; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CARLSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 2316. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide for 
the payment of an additional amount of up 
to $250 for the acquisition of a burial plot 
for the burial of certain veterans; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Tower when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. BIBLE, 
TYDINGS, Mr, KENNEDY of New York, 
Mr. DomMINIcK, Mr. Prouty, Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
HARTKE, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. HART, 
Mr. McCaRrTHY, Mr. PELL, Mr. NEL- 
son, Mr. WLANs of New Jersey, 
Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. Baym, and Mr. 
Youne of Ohio): 

S. 2317. A bill to amend the act of June 20, 
1906, and the District of Columbia election 
law to provide for the election of members 
of the board of education of the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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RESOLUTION 


THE THOMASITE TEACHERS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Mr. SPARKMAN submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 160) to extend greetings to 
the Congress of the Philippines on the 
66th anniversary of the arrival of the 
Thomasite teachers in the Philippines; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Sparkman, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


FEDERAL CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION ACT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to estab- 
lish procedures for calling constitutional 
conventions for proposing amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
upon application of the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the States, pursuant to 
article V of the Constitution. 

In recent weeks there has been much 
information, misinformation, and ignor- 
ance displayed on the subject of amend- 
ing the Constitution by a convention 
called by the State legislatures. With the 
sudden realization that 32 State legisla- 
tures already have called for a new Fed- 
eral constitutional convention, many 
persons have concluded that the Nation 
is on the verge of the worst internal crisis 
since the Civil War. They have warned 
that if any such a convention is called 
the result will surely be a constitutional 
nightmare. They foresee a runaway con- 
vention proposing wholesale amendments 
abolishing the Bill of Rights, repealing 
the income tax, providing for the election 
of the Supreme Court, and the like. Even 
those persons who favor a constitutional 
convention and view it as the highest 
forum for the expression of the will of 
the people, are quick to agree that the 
Congress, in seeking to implement the 
provision in article V for the convening 
of a convention upon application of two- 
thirds of the States, would be 
without precedent to guide it in answer- 
ing the myriad sensitive questions in- 
volved. 

Amendment of the Constitution is too 
important a subject to remain thus en- 
shrouded in darkness. And I hope by the 
introduction of this bill to evoke some 
light—through committee hearings—and 
to reduce to orderly processes the chaos, 
and indeed, the anarchy, that threatens 
in the absence of such legislation. 

At the outset I should say that the 
problem dealt with in this bill transcends 
the issue that brought it to light. It would 
be grossly unfortunate if the partisan- 
ship over State legislative reapportion- 
ment—and I speak as a partisan on that 
issue—should distort an attempt at clari- 
fication of this process for amendment 
of the Constitution. For certainly we 
must recognize that the amendment 
process in the long run must command 
a higher obligation and duty than any 
single issue that might be the subject of 
that process. 

The first, and foremost, question pre- 
sented by this bill is whether Congress 
has the authority under the Constitution 
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to define the processes for amendment by 
convention. I certainly believe that it 
does, but I nevertheless recognize the 
existence of the problem. 

The second overriding question is 
whether the process of amendment by 
State convention may be restricted to 
the proposal of specific amendments or 
must also provide for a convention au- 
thorized to propose a wholly new Con- 
stitution. My own reading of history 
convinces me that the individual amend- 
ment process was what the Founding 
Fathers anticipated. A totally new Con- 
stitution was, perhaps, to be accom- 
plished by Jefferson's notion of a reyo- 
lution every generation or so, but not, I 
think, by the processes set forth in ar- 
ticle V—provided by those who had 
struggled so hard and so long to bring 
forth the basic document on which our 
liberties remain so dependent. But I 
cannot deny that others have forcefully 
put the argument for general as distin- 
guished from specific amendments. 

Once past these fundamental ques- 
tions, the bill is concerned with details— 
far from unimportant details—of defin- 
ing the orderly processes by which 
amendment by State convention should 
proceed. Over what span of time should 
the State legislative applications for con- 
stitutional amendment remain viable? 
Should the consent of the Governors of 
the States be a part of the amendment 
process? May an application once for- 
warded to Congress be rescinded by fur- 
ther State legislative action? How shall 
the convention be apportioned? How 
shall members of the Convention vote, 
by State or per capita? What powers 
shall Congress have in these proceed- 
ings? What process should be prescribed 
for ratification? 

To all these questions, the bill pro- 
vides answers. Whether these answers 
are the best answers, remains to be de- 
cided after exposing the proposed legis- 
lation to the valuable scrutiny of com- 
mittee hearings. For myself, I can say 
that I am open to conviction about every 
question except the necessity for action 
on this issue, action that may—indeed, 
must—forestall either chaos or the 
equally awful prospect of this Congress 
refusing to abide the commands of the 
fifth article of the Constitution. These 
two paths can bring us only to disaster. 
The provisions of this bill—as they shall 
be amended in light of the evidence to 
be adduced—offer, I think, a hope of 
avoiding that disaster. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2307) to provide proce- 
dures for calling constitutional conven- 
tions for proposing amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, on ap- 
plication of the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the States, pursuant to article V of the 
Constitution, introduced by Mr. Ervin, 
was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 
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S. 2307 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Federal Constitutional 
Convention Act.” 


APPLICATIONS FOR CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


Src. 2. The legislature of a State, in making 
application for a constitutional convention 
under article V of the Constitution of the 
United States, shall, after adopting a resolu- 
tion pursuant to this Act, petition the Con- 
gress stating, in substance, that the legisla- 
ture requests the calling of a convention for 
the purpose of proposing one or more amend- 
ments of a particular nature to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and stating the 
specific nature of the amendment or amend- 
ments to be proposed. 

APPLICATION PROCEDURE 

Sec. 3. (a) For the purpose of adopting or 
rescinding a resolution pursuant to section 
2, the State legislature shall adopt its own 
rules of procedure. 

(b) Questions concerning the State legisla- 
tive procedure and the validity of the adop- 
tion of a State resolution cognizable under 
this Act shall be determinable by the State 
legislature and its decisions thereon shall be 
binding on all others, including State and 

courts, and the Congress of the 
United States. 

(c) A State resolution adopted pursuant 
to this Act shall be effective without approval 
by the Governor of the State. 


TRANSMITTAL OF APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) Within 60 days after a resolu- 
tion to apply for the calling of a consti- 
tutional convention is adopted by the legis- 
lature of a State, the secretary of state of 
the State, or if there be no such officer, the 
person who is charged by the State law with 
such function, shall transmit to the Congress 
of the United States two copies of the appli- 
cation, one addressed to the President of the 
Senate, and one to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

(b) Each copy of the application so made 
by any State shall contain— 

(1) the title of the resolution, 

(2) the exact text of the resolution, signed 
by the presiding officer of each house of the 
State legislature, and 

(3) the date on which the legislature 
adopted the resolution; and shall be accom- 
panied by a certificate of the secretary of 
state of the State, or such other person as 
is charged by the State law with such func- 
tion, certifying that the application accu- 
rately sets forth the text of the resolution. 

(c) Upon receipt of a copy of any such 
application, the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives shall 
cause copies to be made thereof and shall 
forthwith send a copy thereof to the presid- 
ing officer of each House of the legislature 
of every other State. 


EFFECTIVE PERIOD OF APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) An application submitted to 
the Congress by a State pursuant to this 
Act, unless sooner rescinded by the State 
legislature, shall remain effective for six cal- 
endar years after the date it is received by 
the Congress, except that whenever the Con- 
gress determines that within a period of six 
calendar years two-thirds or more of the sev- 
eral States have each submitted an appli- 
cation calling for a constitutional convention 
on the same subject all such applications 
shall remain in effect until the Congress has 
taken action on a concurrent resolution, pur- 
suant to section 8, calling for a constitu- 
tional convention. 

(b) A State may rescind its application 
calling for a Constitutional Convention by 
adopting and transmitting to the Congress 
a resolution of rescission in conformity with 
the ure in sections 3 and 
4, except that no such rescission shall be 
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effective as to any application made for a 
constitutional convention upon any subject 
after the date on which two-thirds or more 
of the State legislatures have applications 
pending before the Congress seeking amend- 
ments on the same subject. 

(c) The Congress of the United States 
shall have the sole power of determining 
whether a State’s action to rescind its appli- 
cation has been timely taken. 


CALLING OF A CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


Sec. 6. (a) It shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Senate to maintain a record of 
all applications received by the President of 
the Senate, and it shall be the duty of the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
maintain a tabulation of all applications re- 
ceived by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the States for the calling of 
a constitutional convention upon each sub- 
ject. Whenever the Secretary or the Clerk 
has reason to believe that such applications 
made by two-thirds or more of the States 
with respect to the same subject are in ef- 
fect, he shall so report in writing to the offi- 
cer to whom those applications were trans- 
mitted, and such officer thereupon shall an- 
nounce upon the floor of the House 
of which he is an officer the sub- 
stance of such report. Pursuant to such rules 
as such House may adopt, it shall be the 
duty of such House to determine whether 
the recitation contained in any such report 
is correct. If either House of the Congress 
determines, upon a consideration of any 
such report or of a concurrent resolution 
agreed to by the other House of the Con- 
gress, that there are in effect applications 
made by two-thirds or more of the States for 
the calling of a constitutional convention 
upon the same subject, it shall be 
the duty of that House to agree to a con- 
current resolution calling for the convening 
of a Federal Constitutional Convention upon 
that subject. Each such concurrent reso- 
lution shall (1) designate the place and time 
of meeting of the convention; (2) set forth 
the particular nature of the amendment or 
amendments for the consideration of which 
the convention was called; (3) prescribe the 
time within which any amendment or 
amendments proposed by such convention 
must be ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States or be deemed inopera- 
tive; and (4) specify the manner in which 
such amendment or amendments shall be 
ratified in accordance with article V of the 
Constitution. A copy of each such resolution 
agreed to by both Houses of the Congress 
shall be transmitted forthwith to the presid- 
ing officer of each House of the legislature 
of each State. 

(b) The convention shall be convened not 
later than one year after the adoption of the 
resolution. 

DELEGATES 


Sec. 7. (a) A convention called under this 
Act shall be composed of as many delegates 
from each State as it is entitled to Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Each delegate shall be 
elected or appointed in the manner pro- 
vided by State law. Alternate delegates, in 
the number established by State law, shall 
be elected or appointed at the same time and 
in the same manner. Any vacancy occurring 
in the State delegation shall be filled by 
appointment of one of the alternate dele- 
gates in the manner provided at the time 
of his election or appointment as an alter- 
nate delegate. No alternate delegate shall 
take part in the proceedings of the conven- 
tion unless he is appointed a delegate. 

(b) The Secretary of State of each State, 
or, if there be no such Officer, the person 
charged by State law to perform such func- 
tion shall certify to the Vice President of 
the United States the name of each delegate 
and alternate delegate appointed or elected 
pursuant to this section. 

(c) Delegates shall in all cases, except 
treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be 
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privileged from arrest during their attend- 
ance at a session of the convention, and in 
going to and returning from the same; and 
for any speech or debate in the convention 
they shall not be questioned in any other 
place. 

(d) Each delegate and each alternate 
delegate shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $50 per day for each day of service 
and shall be compensated for traveling and 
related expenses in accordance with the pro- 
visions of sections 5701-5702 and 5704-5708, 
inclusive, of title 5 of the United States Code. 
The convention shall fix the compensation 
of employees of the convention. 


CONVENING OF CONVENTION 


Sec. 8. (a) The Vice President of the 
United States shall convene the constitu- 
tional convention. He shall administer the 
oath of office of the delegates to the con- 
vention and shall preside until the dele- 
gates elect a presiding officer who shall pre- 
side thereafter. Before taking his seat each 
delegate shall subscribe an oath not to at- 
tempt to change or alter any section, clause 
or article of the Constitution or propose ad- 
ditions thereto which have not been speci- 
fied in the resolution calling the conven- 
tion. Upon the election of permanent officers 
of the convention, the names of such officers 
shall be transmitted to the President, the 
President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives by the 
elected presiding officer of the convention. 
Further proceedings of the convention shall 
be conducted in accordance with such rules, 
not inconsistent with this Act, as the con- 
vention may adopt. 

(b) The Congress shall appropriate 
moneys for the payment of all expenses of 
the convention. 

(c) Under such regulations as the Presi- 
dent shall prescribe, the Administrator of 
General Services shall provide such facilities, 
and each executive department and agency 
shall provide such information, as the con- 
vention may require upon written request 
made by the elected presiding officer of the 
convention. 

PROCEEDINGS OF CONVENTIONS 

Sec. 9. (a) In voting on any question be- 
fore the convention each State shall have one 
vote which shall be cast as the majority of 
the delegates from the State, present at the 
time, shall agree. If the delegates from any 
State present are evenly divided on any ques- 
tion before the convention, the vote of that 
State shall not be cast on the question. 

(b) The convention shall keep a daily ver- 
batim record of its proceedings and publish 
the same. The votes of the States on any 
question shall be entered on the record. 

(c) The convention shall terminate its 
proceedings within one year after the date of 
its first meeting unless the period is ex- 
tended by the Congress by concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

(d) Within thirty days after the termina- 
tion of the proceedings of the convention, the 
presiding officer shall transmit to the Archi- 
vist of the United States all records of official 
proceedings of the convention. 


PROPOSAL OF AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 10. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, a convention called 
under this Act may propose amendments to 
the Constitution by a majority of the total 
votes cast on the question. 

(b) No convention called under this Act 
may propose any amendment or amendments 
of a general nature different from that 
stated in the concurrent resolution calling 
the convention. No controversy arising under 
this subsection shall be justiciable but shall 
be determined solely by the Congress of the 
United States. 

APPROVAL BY THE CONGRESS AND TRANSMITTAL 
TO THE STATES FOR RATIFICATION 

Sec. 11. (a) The presiding officer of the 

convention shall, within 30 days after the 
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termination of its proceedings, submit the 
exact text of any amendment or amendments 
agreed upon by the convention to the Con- 
gress for approval and transmittal to the 
several States for their ratification. 

(b) Upon the expiration of the first period 
of 3 months of continuous session of the 
Congress following the receipt of any pro- 
posed amendment by the Congress, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, acting jointly, 
shall transmit such proposed amendment to 
the Administrator of General Services for 
submission to the States, but only if prior 
to the expiration of such period the Congress 
has not adopted a concurrent resolution dis- 
approving the submission of the proposed 
amendment to the States on the ground that 
its general nature is different from that 
stated in the concurrent resolution calling 
the convention. 

(c) Upon receipt of any such amendment 
or amendments, the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services shall transmit exact copies of 
the same, together with his certification 
thereof, to the legislatures of the several 
States. 

RATIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 12. Any amendment proposed by the 
convention and submitted to the States in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act 
shall be valid for all intents and purposes 
as part of the Constitution of the United 
States when duly ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the States in the manner 
and within the time specified in the con- 
current resolution calling for the convening 
of the convention. 

PROCEDURE FOR RATIFICATION 

Sec. 13. (a) For the purpose of ratifying 
proposed amendments transmitted by the 
States pursuant to this Act the State legis- 
latures shall adopt their own rules of proce- 
dure except that the acts of ratification 
shall be by convention or by State legislative 
action as the Congress may direct. All ques- 
tions concerning the validity of State legisla- 
tive procedure shall be determined by the 
legislatures and their decisions shall be 
binding on all others. 

(b) Any State resolution ratifying a pro- 

amendment to the Constitution shall 
be valid without the assent of the Governor 
of the State. 


TRANSMITTAL OF RATIFICATIONS 


Sec. 14. The secretary of state of the State, 
or if there be no such officer, the person who 
is charged by State law with such function, 
shall transmit a certified copy of the State 
resolution ratifying any proposed amend- 
ment to the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices. 

RESCISSION OF RATIFICATIONS 

Sec. 15. (a) Any State may rescind its rati- 
fication of a proposed amendment except 
that no State may rescind when there are 
existing valid ratifications of such amend- 
ment by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the States. 

(b) Any State may ratify a proposed 
amendment even though it previously may 
have rejected the same proposal. 

(c) The Congress of the United States 
shall have the sole power of determining all 
questions relating to the ratification, rescis- 
sion, or rejection of amendments proposed 
to the Constitution of the United States. 


PROCLAMATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 
Sec. 16. The Administrator of General 
Services, when three-fourths of the legisla- 
tures of the several States have ratified a 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, shall issue a proclamation 
proclaiming the amendment to be a part of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
EFFECTIVE DATE OF AMENDMENTS 
Sec. 17. An amendment proposed to the 
Constitution of the United States shall be 
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effective from the date on which the legisla- 
ture of the last State necessary to constitute 
three-fourths of the legislatures of the 
United States, as provided for in article V, 
has ratified the same. 


FEDERAL RURAL WATER QUALITY 
CONTROL AID 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, 11 New 
York legislators today introduced bills 
designed to help smaller cities and towns 
provide additional water storage facil- 
ities to first, minimize water pollution 
problems in smaller rivers and streams 
during periods of drought; and, second, 
construct reserve water storage facilities 
in anticipation of future industrial and 
community needs. 

I am introducing, on behalf of myself 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. BROOKE], the bill in the Senate, and 
a companion measure was introduced 
today in the House by Representatives 
DANIEL E. BUTTON, BARBER B. CONABLE, 
JR., CHARLES E. GOODELL, JAMES R. 
GROVER, JR., FRANK J. HORTON, CARLETON 
J. KING, ROBERT C. MCEWEN, ALEXANDER 
PIRNIE, OGDEN R. REID, and Howard W. 
ROBISON. 

I wish to pay special tribute to the 
fine work done in this matter by my 
colleagues in the House, and particularly 
by Representative CONABLE, from the 
37th Congressional District in upper New 
York State. 

Specifically, the bill would authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to provide: 

First. Federal grants of up to 50 per- 

cent to localities for the construction of 
multipurpose water management proj- 
ects to insure high water quality stand- 
ards on smaller rivers and streams. The 
bill authorizes $5 million for this pur- 
pose. 
Second. Federal grants of up to 50 per- 
cent to localities for the maintenance of 
reserve water supplies to allow future in- 
dustrial or community growth. Authori- 
zation for this portion of the bill is $5 
million. 

Congress has made great strides in re- 
cent years in facing up to the grave 
problem of water pollution, but, of ne- 
cessity, has concentrated on the larger 
bodies of water. The bill we are intro- 
ducing today is designed to fill a gap in 
recent legislation by allowing Federal 
assistance to water quality control proj- 
ects on the smaller rivers and tributaries 
which are the lifelines of so many of 
our smaller cities and towns. In addition, 
these streams, in periods of drought, 
carry concentrated pollutants into the 
larger rivers, working against all our 
larger water pollution control projects. 

Under existing law, Federal contribu- 
tions to localities for dam and reservoir 
construction can only be made for flood 
prevention—so-called single-purpose fa- 
cilities—recreation, and/or wildlife pres- 
ervation. Under the first section of the 
proposal introduced today, a municipal- 
ity could get a 50-percent Federal con- 
tribution to enable it to store water for 
release during critical periods of low 
streamflow. The facility for storing wa- 
ter would probably be part of a reservoir 
or dam built for flood prevention, rec- 
reation, or wildlife purposes. 

The bill is not designed to provide a 
substitute for adequate antipollution 
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treatment at the source, but to enable 
continually flowing streams to serve an 
essential function of diluting and carry- 
ing away waste not completely purified 
by treatment. 

Streams and small rivers unfortunate- 
ly are still being used for disposal of 
sewage and other pollutants and prob- 
ably will continue to be so used. Conse- 
quently, there is a need and desire in 
many small watershed programs to in- 
corporate water quality management. In 
New York State, for example, 18 projects 
are planned for 1967 and 1968, 14 of 
which will serve only the single purpose 
of flood prevention. Many of these could 
be designed to allow for another pur- 
pose—release of water for quality con- 
trol. It is estimated that a single-purpose 
reservoir costing approximately $100,000 
would only require an additional $25,000 
to provide water quality control, if this 
additional capacity were included at the 
time the reservoir was constructed. If 
water quality control capacity were add- 
ed to a single-purpose structure later on, 
the additional cost would be from two to 
four times more than if it had been add- 
ed initially, according to Department of 
Agriculture estimates. 

New York State is not alone in its up- 
stream water pollution problems. The 
need in other States has been pointed out 
in Federal reviews of small watershed 
project work plans. Although the need 
has been recognized, no Federal assist- 
ance is now available. 

The second section of the bill recog- 
nizes that water is often a significant 
factor in community growth. The avail- 
ability and quality of water is a prime 
consideration of many industries in lo- 
eating or expanding plants. If we are 
to enable our small cities, towns, and ru- 
ral areas to hold the population they now 
have and to grow, job opportunities need 
to be opened. 

This section provides for 50-percent 
Federal assistance to allow for more com- 
plete development of dam sites at the 
initial stages of construction so that wa- 
ter reserves will be available for future 
municipal and industrial use. At present 
these reserves can be provided only if 
the city or industry is willing to bear 100 
percent of the cost. This section is de- 
signed to make more complete use of 
multiple-purpose features of water con- 
trol and to provide financial help to lo- 
calities that might want to include 
municipal or industrial water supply in 
small watershed projects. 

In order to meet anticipated municipal 
or industrial water supply storage needs, 
it is estimated annual costs will actually 
be approximately $10 million with the 
Federal contribution of 50 percent 
amounting to $5 million. These estimates 
are based on projections contained in a 
study of 126 planned reservoirs prepared 
for the Water Resources Council in 1966. 

I send the bill to the desk for appro- 
priate reference and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill may also be 
printed as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2308) to amend the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention 
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Act, as amended, introduced by Mr. 
Javits (for himself and Mr. BROOKE), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 2308 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act, as amended (68 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 1001- 
1008), is amended as follows: 

(1) Clause (A) of paragraph (2) of section 
4 is amended by Striking out “or recreational 
development” and inserting in lieu thereof 
a comma and the following: “recreational 
development, or water quality management, 
but the Secretary shall not bear any portion 
of the cost of works of improvement for water 
quality management in any case in which 
such works of improvement are to be pro- 
vided as substitutes for adequate treatment 
or other methods of controlling waste at the 
source”. 

(2) Clause (B) of paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 4 is amended by striking out the first 
proviso and all that follows thereafter, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Provided, That, in addition to and without 
limitation on the authority of the Secretary 
to make loans or advancements under sec- 
tion 8 of this Act, the Secretary may pay for 
any storage of water for anticipated future 
demands or needs for municipal or industrial 
water included in any reservoir structure 
constructed or modified under the provisions 
of this Act not to exceed 30 per centum of 
the total estimated cost of such reservoir 
structure where the local organization gives 
reasonable assurances, and there is evidence, 
that such demands for the use of such 
storage will be made within a period of time 
which will permit repayment within the life 
of the reservoir structure of that part of the 
cost of such water supply storage which is 
to be borne by the local organization: Pro- 
vided further, That the local organization 
shall agree, prior to initiation of construc- 
tion or modification of any reservoir struc- 
ture including such water supply storage, 
to repay not less than 50 per centum of the 
cost of such water supply storage for an- 
ticipated future demands: And provided 
further, That the part of the cost to be borne 
by the local organization shall be repaid 
within the life of the reservoir structure 
but in no event to exceed fifty years after 
‘the reservoir structure is first used for the 
storage of water for water supply purposes, 
except that (1) no repayment of such cost 
need be made until such supply is first used, 
and (2) no interest shall be charged on such 
cost until such supply is first used, but in no 
case shall the interest-free period exceed ten 
years. The interest rate used for purposes of 
computing the interest on the unpaid bal- 
ance shall be determined in accordance with 
the provisions of section 8 of this Act”. 

(3) Subsection (4) of section 5 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(4) Any plan for works of improvement 
involying an estimated Federal contribution 
to construction costs in excess of $250,000 or 
including any structure having a total ca- 
pacity in excess of twenty-five hundred acre- 
feet (a) which includes works of improve- 
ment for reclamation, irrigation, or the pre- 
vention, control, and abatement of water 
pollution, or which affects public or other 
lands or wildlife under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, (b) which in- 
cludes Federal assistance for floodwater de- 
tention structures, or (c) which includes 
features which may affect the public health, 
shall be submitted to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of the Army, or the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
respectively, for his views and recommenda- 
tions at least thirty days prior to transmis- 
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sion of the plan to the Congress through the 
President. The views and recommendations 
of the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary 
of the Army, or the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, as the case may be, if 
received by the Secretary prior to the expira- 
tion of the above thirty-day period, shall 
accompany the plan transmitted by the Sec- 
retary to the Congress through the Presi- 
dent”. 


SAUGUS IRON WORKS NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to establish the Saugus 
Iron Works National Historic Site. 

The Saugus Iron Works is a careful re- 
construction of the first iron works in the 
13 Colonies, built upon the original foun- 
dation. The proposed site is on the south 
bank of the Saugus River, near Boston, 
and includes a wooden frame house built 
about 1640, a forge with four water 
wheels, a stove furnace, and a slitting 
and rolling mill. In addition there are 
three foot bridges and a picnic area 
across the Saugus River. 

The iron works were operated success- 
fully from 1648 until 1670, producing rod 
iron which was subsequently fashioned 
into the nails needed for construction in 
colonial America. The ore was mined 
from neighboring farms, the charcoal 
produced from nearby forests, and power 
to turn the wheels was generated by 
damming the Saugus River. 

From these small beginnings in 
Saugus, we have developed a steel in- 
dustry capable of producing 150,000,000 
tons of raw steel per year and employing 
550,000 Americans—an industry whose 
operations effect every aspect of Ameri- 
can life. It would be extremely fitting 
that the first iron works in America be 
set aside for the enjoyment of our citi- 
zens. The Iron and Steel Institute has 
not only restored this historic iron works, 
but has also donated it to the American 
people. I think the institute deserves the 
appreciation of all of us for its work. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will act favorably on this legislation in 
the near future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill and a list of the historic struc- 
tures exhibited at Saugus be included at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and without objection the bill 
and list will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2309) to establish the 
Saugus Iron Works National Historic 
Site in the State of Massachusetts, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Kennepy of Massachusetts, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


S. 2309 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in or- 
der to preserve in public ownership the first 
sustained integrated ironworks in the Thir- 
teen Colonies, the Secretary of the Interior 
may acquire by donation, purchase with 
donated or appropriated funds, or otherwise, 
lands and interests in lands within the 
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boundaries of the area generally depicted on 
drawing numbered NHS-SI-71003, entitled 
“Proposed Saugus Iron Works National His- 
toric Site,” dated May 1967, which is on file 
in the Department of the Interior. The prop- 
erty acquired pursuant to this section shall 
be known as the Saugus Iron Works National 
Historic Site. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall administer the 
Saugus Iron Works National Historic Site in 
accordance with the Act approved August 25, 
1916 (39 Stat. 535), as amended and supple- 
mented, and the Act approved August 21, 
1935 (49 Stat. 666). 

Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $400,000, to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 

The list presented by Mr. KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts is as follows: 


The historic structures owned and exhib- 
ited by the First Iron Works Association, Inc., 
are as follows: 

1. Ironmaster’s House—A wooden frame 
dwelling with original sections dating from 
the 1640's. It was restored to its historic form 
in 1915 and contains period furnishings. 

2. Forge.—A re-created, timber frame, open 
building which has four water wheels (over- 
shot and undershot) and is in excellent 
condition. 

3. Furnace A re-created stone and timber 
structure which is in excellent condition. 

4. Slitting and Rolling Mill.—A re-created 
open frame building which has two overshot 
water wheels and is in excellent condition. 

5. Charging Bridge. -A re-created wooden 
frame structure which is in good condition. 

6. Pier and Bulkhead.—Re-created wood 
frame structures that are in fair condition. 

7. Warekouse.— A re-created small frame 
structure that is in good condition. 

In addition, there are several nonhistoric 
structures on the Association's property. 
These are as follows: 

1. Temporary Museum.—A relocated wood 
frame structure with an asbestos shingle roof 
which is in fair condition. It houses artifacts 
archaeologically excavated, including one- 
third of the furnace wheel and the 500-pound 
hammerhead for the forge hammer. 

2. Visitor Contact Station —A small frame 
shed that is in fair condition. 

3. Maintenance Building—A small work 
shed which is well located and removed from 
visitor view, but is in need of complete re- 
construction. 


PRESERVATION OF SAFETY WITHIN 
THE U.S. CAPITOL BUILDINGS 
AND CAPITOL GROUNDS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the minority leader, 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. DrrKsEn], I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to provide more 
effectively for the regulation of the use 
of, and for the preservation of safety 
and order within, the US. Capitol 
Buildings and the U.S. Capitol Grounds. 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 2310) to provide more 
effectively for the regulation of the use 
of, and for the preservation of safety 
and order within, the U.S. Capitol Build- 
ings and the U.S. Capitol Grounds, intro- 
duced by Mr. Mansrietp (for himself and 
Mr. Dirksen), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 6 of the Act entitled “An Act to define 
the area of the United States Capitol 
Grounds, to regulate the use thereof, and 
for other purposes’’, approved July 31, 1946 
(60 Stat. 718; 40 U.S.C. 193f) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Src. 6. (a) Except as otherwise specifically 
provided by this Act, it is forbidden for any 
person willfully to discharge any firearm, 
firework or explosive, willfully to set fire to 
any combustible matter, willfully to make 
any harangue or oration, or willfully to utter 
loud, threatening, or abusive language in 
said United States Capitol Grounds. 

“(b) Except as authorized by regulations 
which shall be promulgated by the Capitol 
Police Board, it is forbidden for any person 
to carry upon the United States Capitol 
Grounds or within any of the Capitol Build- 
ings any firearm or other dangerous weapon, 
any explosive, or any explosive device or in- 
cendiary device. 

“(c) It is forbidden for any person or 
group of persons 

“(1) willfully to enter or remain upon the 
Floor of either House of the Congress, to 
enter or remain in any cloakroom or lobby 
adjacent to such Floor, or to enter or remain 
in the Marble Room of the Senate, unless 
such person is authorized, pursuant to rules 
adopted by that House or pursuant to au- 
thorization given by that House, to enter or 
remain upon such Floor or in such cloak- 
room, lobby, or room; 

“(2) willfully to enter or remain in the 
Gallery of either House of the Congress in 
violation of rules governing admission to 
such Gallery adopted by that House or pur- 
suant to authorization given by that House; 

“(3) willfully to engage in any act of 
physical violence, to make any harangue or 
oration, or to utter loud, threatening, or 
abusive language in the Gallery of the Sen- 
ate, in the Gallery of the House of Represent- 
atives, or in any public area or corridor of 
any of the Capitol Buildings; 

4) by means of force or violence to enter 
or remain in the Chamber of the Senate, the 
Chamber of the House of Representatives, or 
any room within any of the Capitol Buildings 
set aside or designated for the use of either 
House of the Congress or any Member, com- 
mittee, subcommittee, officer, or employee of 
the Congress or either House thereof; 

(5) willfully to enter or remain in any 
room within any of the Capitol Buildings 
which has been set aside or designated for 
the use of any committee or subcommittee 
of the Congress or either House thereof, at 
any time at which such committee or sub- 
committee is engaged in deliberations which 
are not open to the public, with intent to in- 
trude upon, impede, or disrupt such deliber- 
ations; 

“(6) with intent to impede, disrupt, or dis- 
turb the orderly conduct, in any room in any 
of the Capitol Buildings, of a public hear- 
ing before any committee or subcommittee 
of the Congress or either House thereof, to 
engage in any act of physical violence, to 
make any harangue or oration, or to utter 
loud, threatening, or abusive language; or 

“(7) wilfully to obstruct, or wilfully to im- 
pede passage through or within, any public 
area or corridor of any of the Capitol Build- 
ings or any subway connecting two or more 
of such buildings. 

“(d) Nothing contained in this section 
shall forbid any act of any Member of the 
Congress, or any employee of a Member of the 
Congress, any officer or employee of the Con- 
gress or any committee or subcommittee 
thereof, or any officer or employee of either 
House of the Congress or any committee or 
subcommittee thereof, which is performed in 
the lawful performance of his official duties.” 

(b) Section 7 of that Act (40 U.S.C. 193g) 
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is amended by inserting therein, immediately 
after the words “United States Capitol 
Grounds”, the words “or within any of the 
Capitol Buildings”. 

(c) Section 8 of the Act (40 U.S.C. 193h) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. Offenses against sections 2 to 7, 
both inclusive, of this Act, and attempts and 
conspiracies to commit such offenses, shall 
be punishable by a fine not exceeding $250, 
or imprisonment not exceeding sixty days, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment, pros- 
ecution for such offenses, attempts, and 
conspiracies to be had in the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of General Sessions upon in- 
formation filed by the United States Attor- 
mey or any of his assistants: Provided, 
That in any case in which public property is 
damaged in an amount exceeding $100, or in 
which an assault or battery is committed in 
the course of or incident to an offense 
against section 6 or section 7 of this Act or 
in the course of or incident to resistance to 
arrest for such an offense, the offense shall 
be punishable by imprisonment for not more 
than five years upon indictment and con- 
viction in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia.” 

(d) Section 16(a) of that Act (40 U.S.C. 
193m) is amended by— 

(1) Striking out the words “except section 
9”, and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“except sections 6(b), 6(c), 6(d), 7, and 
9”; and 

(2) Striking out the words “Senate Office 
Building”, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “Senate Office Buildings”, 


INCREASE SOCIAL SECURITY 
EARNINGS TEST 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, next 
week the Senate Finance Committee will 
hold hearings on proposed amendments 
to the Social Security Act. It is with a 
great deal of concern that I turn my at- 
tention today to the social security pro- 
gram and in particular, to what is known 
as the retirement test under that pro- 
gram. 

Presently, a retired worker between the 
ages of 65 and 72 is subject to what in 
my opinion is a penalty for his incen- 
tive. If a worker between these ages earns 
in excess of $1,500 he must suffer the loss 
of $1 of social security benefits for every 
$2 he earns. If he is employed full time 
and earns more than $2,700, his social 
security benefits are lost at the rate of 
$1 for every $1 that he earns above 
that amount. 

During the 89th Congress, when the 
Senate was considering the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1965, we had occa- 
sion to review the so-called earnings test 
and raised the then level from $1,200 to 
$1,800 and the $2,400 level to $3,000. 
However, when the bill went to confer- 
ence the House insisted that the amount 
be cut back to $1,500 and $2,700 respec- 
tively. I regretted that the Senate was 
forced to yield in that particular in- 
stance. 

While I agree with the underlying pur- 
pose of the retirement test, I feel that its 
present levels are totally unrealistic in 
regard to today’s economy and must be 
increased. 

The House bill, H.R. 12080, which I 
understand will be taken up in the House 
this week, recognizes this fact by rec- 
ommending an increase in income levels 
from $1,500 to $1,680 and from $2,700 
to $2,880. Although I agree that there 
should be an increase I do not believe the 
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House bill goes far enough. It is esti- 
mated that over 760,000 people will be 
given relief by this House provision and 
their incentive to supplement the social 
security benefits. 

However, in view of the fact that the 
poverty level has been established at 
$3,000 a year it is my feeling that a per- 
son receiving the minimum social se- 
curity benefit should be allowed to 
supplement his income sufficiently to rise 
above this poverty level. I am therefore 
introducing a bill today which would in- 
crease the income levels from $1,500 to 
$2,400 before a social security recipient 
has his benefits reduced. This will mean 
that an individual receiving the recom- 
mended minimum of the House pro- 
posal—$50 a month or $600 annually— 
would be able to earn an additional $2,400 
and still retain his full social security 
benefit. 

It is estimated that my proposal, by 
permitting retired workers to earn $200 
monthly, or $2,400 annually, would bene- 
fit three times more persons than under 
the present House proposal or approxi- 
mately 2 million individuals. The very 
magnitude of the number of persons af- 
fected by the retirement test emphasizes 
the need for improvement in this par- 
ticular part of the social security pro- 
gram. 

Another feature of my proposal is that 
it retains the present two-step reduction 
in the benefits of a retired worker. Thus, 
a worker earning between $2,400 and 
$3,600 yearly would be subject to a re- 
duction of $1 of benefits for every $2 
of wages. For earnings above $3,600, his 
benefits would then be reduced on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis. This two-step 
feature, in continuing the present 
method at higher income levels, tends 
to lessen the severe impact on a retired 
worker’s benefits. It permits a worker to 
earn more at the lower income levels 
and still receive a greater proportion of 
his social security benefit. For those who 
are receiving higher yearly wages, the 
reduction in benefits is greater in recog- 
nition of the fact that they are not truly 
retired. 

I intend to explore this subject further 
when the Committee on Finance has oc- 
casion to consider the proposed Social 
Security Amendments of 1967. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2314) to amend title II 
of the Social Security Act to increase to 
$2,400 the annual amount individuals are 
permitted to earn without suffering de- 
ductions from the insurance benefits 
payable to them under such title, intro- 
duced by Mr. CARLSON, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2314 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
paragraphs (1), (3), and (4)(B) of subsec- 
tion (f) of section 203 of the Social Security 
Act are each amended by striking out 8125“ 
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wherever it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$200”. 

(b) Paragraph (1)(A) of subsection (h) 
of section 203 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “$125” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$200”. 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall be effective with 
respect to taxable years ending after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS TO CERTAIN 
JOINT ENDEAVORS ORGANIZED 
BY HOSPITALS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to grant to certain 
joint endeavors organized by hospitals 
the same tax exemptions as are accorded 
to the participating hospitals. 

The proposed amendment to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, creating a new sec- 
tion 501(c) (18), is necessitated by the 
inability of the Treasury or the Internal 
Revenue Service to find authority in the 
present statute to grant the exemption 
required. In an effort to reduce hospital 
operating costs, it has been proposed by 
many, including Members of Congress, 
the Public Health Service, and the Presi- 
dent, that hospitals join together to pool 
their resources and scarce personnel, 
make maximum use of equipment and 
plant, and avoid expensive duplication 
of materials and services. In many com- 
munities this has been done. A group of 
nonprofit hospitals will have created a 
single entity to perform activities that 
the member hospitals have been doing 
by themselves, such as laundry, purchas- 
ing, recordkeeping, or data processing 
services. However, adverse consequences 
have resulted to these organizations be- 
cause of inability to obtain a tax exempt 
status under section 501(c)(3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

When a tax-exempt hospital performs 
these functions for itself, there is no tax 
problem. When a hospital performs these 
services for other hospitals, or joins with 
other institutions to create a joint ven- 
ture, unfortunately, tax exemption is 
denied to the entity conducting the joint 
activity. The reasons given by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service are these: 

(1) Under the regulations to section 502 
of the Internal Revenue Code, the group, 
joint or cooperative efforts of hospitals 
would be “feeder” organizations, intended 
to feed profits of business ventures to the 
exempt institutions. The regulations also 
deny tax exemption where the organization 
has a “multiple parentage” although exclu- 
sively made up of nonprofit organizations. 

(2) Even if the joint activity were not a 
“feeder” corporation, it would not be en- 
titled to exemption under section 501(c) (3) 
because, of or by itself, it would not be 
engaged in the charitable, educational or 
scientific functions which are the basis for 
the exemption of its member hospitals. 


Why is a Federal tax exemption 
needed? For one reason, it is essential in 
order to attract grants from charitable 
foundations and gifts from individuals. 
Neither would be willing to donate with- 
out assurance of tax deductibility of the 
gift. Second, accounting practice some- 
times shows income, subject to tax, as 
a “paper profit” when, for example, 
loans are amortized more rapidly than 
the depreciation of the plant or equip- 
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ment they have financed. And third, 
without the appropriate federal exemp- 
tion, in many States the organization 
would be denied exempt status under 
State law and would be faced with real 
estate, sales, and income taxes; that is 
why organizing as a consumers’ coopera- 
tive is not practical. 

The proposed amendment would add 
a new subsection to the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, section 501(c) (18). It would 
give statutory recognition of the exempt 
status of joint, group, or cooperative or- 
ganizations created by nonprofit hos- 
pitals, as if the organization’s activities 
were conducted by the member hospitals 
individually. Personnel of the joint ven- 
ture also would enjoy the same benefits 
as accrue to employees of nonprofit 
hospitals. 

The amendment would encourage hos- 
pitals to do collectively some of the ac- 
tivities they now perform individually, 
but at less cost and greater efficiency 
than is currently possible. Also, in no 
way does the amendment reduce the 
Treasury’s actual revenue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
REcorD as a part of these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2315) to amend the In- 
ternal Code of 1954 to grant to certain 
joint endeavors organized by hospitals 
the same tax exemptions as are accorded 
to the participating hospitals; intro- 
duced by Mr. CaRLSo (for himself and 
Mr. METCALF), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2315 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 501(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(18) Organizations, otherwise meeting 
the requirements of paragraph (3)— 

“(A) all of whose owners or members are— 

“(i) hospitals referred to in section 503 


(b) (5) which are exempt from tax under 


subsection (a), 

“(ii) hospitals which are a constituent 
part of an organization described in para- 
graph (3) which is exempt from tax under 
subsection (a), and which if organized and 
operated as a separate entity would con- 
stitute an organization described in para- 
graph (3), or 

„(I) hospitals which are owned and op- 
erated by any one or more of the following: 
the United States, a State, the District of 
Columbia, or a possession of the United 
States, or a political subdivision or any 
agency or instrumentality of any of the 
foregoing, and 

“(B) whose activities are limited to the 
performance of services and functions, solely 
for their owners or members, which if per- 
formed on its own behalf by an owner or 
member that is exempt from tax under para- 
graph (3), would constitute an integral part 
of its exempt activities. 

For purposes of this title, the performance of 
such an activity by such an organization shall 
be considered a charitable purpose (con- 
stituting the basis for its exemption under 
subsection (a)), and such an organization 
shall be considered to be a hospital referred 
to in section 503(b) (5) and described in, or 
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exempt from taxation under this subtitle by 
reason of, paragraph (3). In addition, for 
these purposes such an organization shall be 
considered to receive its financial support 
from the same sources as do its members.” 


CEMETERY LOT ALLOWANCE FOR 
CERTAIN VETERANS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill today, for appropriate refer- 
ence, to provide cemetery lot allowance 
not to exceed $250 to be paid to the fam- 
ilies of deceased veterans. 

This measure is made necessary by the 
recently announced policy of the Defense 
Department to restrict burials at both 
the Arlington and Alexandria National 
Cemeteries. That decision has definite- 
ly placed an unfair financial burden on 
the families of deserving veterans. This 
measure is designed to relieve part of 
the burden. 

I believe that this policy, similar in 
form of payment to the burial allowances 
of the Veterans’ Administration and the 
social security system, is preferable to 
the furnishing of burial facilities by the 
Government. The Administration agreed 
with this in its official policy announce- 
ment of February 20, 1967, entitled “Fu- 
ture of the National Cemetery System.” 

With the growing shortage of nation- 
al cemetery facilities, it is certainly my 
hope that the Senate will proceed to the 
swift consideration of this measure. 
We cannot let those down who have 
given so much of their time and fortitude 
to the Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2316) to amend title 38 
of the United States Code in order to 
provide for the payment of an addition- 
al amount of up to $250 for the acquisi- 
tion of a burial plot for the burial of 
certain veterans, introduced by Mr. 
Tower, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


THE THOMASITE TEACHERS IN 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, im- 
mediately after the close of hostilities 
ending the Spanish-American War, at- 
tention was given by American military 
authorities to the creation of a public 
school system in the Philippine Islands. 
Even before civil government was inau- 
gurated at Manila, July 4, 1901, under 
William Howard Taft as Governor Gen- 
eral, broad programs of free public edu- 
cation were initiated. 

The previous educational system under 
Spanish rule aimed at educating a priv- 
ileged elite in the Spanish language; it 
had not initiated a program of broad and 
popular education. At no time during the 
three centuries of Spanish domination 
had there been more than one school 
teacher per 5,000 inhabitants. Under the 
American philosophy of education, the 
situation changed rapidly. As early as a 
few days following military victory, Phil- 
ippine school-age children had been as- 
sembled into classes by American soldiers 
and instruction began in English. Within 
3 weeks of American military occupa- 
tion, seven large public schools in Manila 
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had been reopened, staffed for the most 
part by American soldiers who had some 
previous teaching experience. 

Enlarging these programs of public in- 
struction under professional American 
civilian schoolteachers became one of the 
priority and immediate goals of the 
American Government. This had the full 
support of President William McKinley 
who set in motion, a year before civil 
government in the Philippines under 
Governor General Taft, an “education 
bill for the Philippines.” 

Introduced in the American Congress 
on April 7, 1900, the bill became law as 
Act No. 74 of the 56th Congress, dated 
January 21, 1901. The role of the special 
Civil Service Commission to carry out 
the provisions of the new act was de- 
scribed as follows: 

It will be the duty of the Commission to 
promote, and as they find occasion, to im- 
prove the system of instruction already in- 
augurated by the military authorities. In 
doing this, they should regard as of first im- 
portance the extension of a system of primary 
education which shall be free for all and 
which shall tend to fit the people for duties 
of citizenship and for the ordinary avocation 
of a civilized community. This instruction 
should be given, in the first instance, in 
every part of the islands in the language of 
the people, In view of the great number of 
languages spoken by the different tribes, it is 
especially important to the prosperity of the 
islands that a common medium of commu- 
nication be established and it is obviously 
desirable that this medium should be the 


English language. 


To initiate the groundwork of the Com- 
mission, the Bureau of Insular Affairs of 
the U.S. War Department at Washington 
selected from a national competition the 
names of 508 young American school- 
teachers to go to the Philippines. They 
were to be the first group of American 
schoolteachers to pioneer a new system 
of public education in the Philippine Is- 
lands in the English language. They came 
from almost every one of the 45 States 
then in the American Union and repre- 
sented almost every American college. 

They sailed for Manila from San Fran- 
cisco on July 23, 1901, aboard the U.S. 
Army transport ship named the Thomas. 
These 508 schoolteachers became known 
in the Philippines as the Thomasites“ 
and are still remembered in the Republic 
of the Philippines today by that name. 

In retrospect, they were in their day 
precursors of today’s Peace Corps volun- 
teers, enjoying the same affection 
throughout the Philippine provinces as 
the volunteers enjoy today. Through 
their work they effected the inauguration 
of a broad national free public educa- 
tional system based on instruction in the 
English language. Their work resulted 
ultimately in English becoming a com- 
mon language of the Filipinos, long 
divided by the 87 dialects of their Ma- 
layo-Polynesian languages. Today, Eng- 
lish is an official language of the Philip- 
pine government and is as widely spoken 
over a broad range of social groups as 
Tagalog, the most prevalent dialect. Eng- 
lish is the language of business, most 
mass media, religious instruction, sci- 
ence, and the arts. 

A month after its departure from the 
west coast of the United States, the 
U. S. S. Thomas on August 23, 1901, ar- 
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rived in Manila Bay. Its 508 young Amer- 
ican schoolteachers soon departed for 
their posts in cities and villages scat- 
tered throughout the Philippine Islands. 
Some of the areas to which they were 
sent had not yet been subdued by the 
military. Each teacher, however, was 
armed with no more than a copy of his 
Civil Service Commission appointing him 
a schoolteacher under the congressional 
act of January 21, 1901. 

The young Thomasite teachers faced 
many problems in their new life in a 
tropical country in many ways different 
from the life lived then on the American 
mainland. Health and medical care were 
primary problems. The teachers were 
young, accustomed for the most part to 
temperate and seasonal climates. Many 
succumbed to malaria and tropical dis- 
eases. In the old South Cemetery near 
Manila is a section containing the graves 
of several of these American teachers. 
In the isolated barrios where many of 
the teachers taught, there were no doc- 
tors and a clinic was more often many 
miles away. 

The lack of communications also har- 
rassed the schoolteachers’ lives. In many 
places there were no postal services or 
railroad connections. The teacher’s pay 
check was often months late in arriving, 
and if he had not been able to obtain 
credit, usually from the local Chinese 
shopkeeper, he would have been in des- 
perate straits. 

The Thomasites taught in many places 
where there had not previously been 
schools or school buildings, and through 
their incentives new schoolhouses were 
built. In some towns the school was an 
empty rice warehouse. In other rural 
areas it was a nipa hut with the Filipino 
youngsters sitting on simple bamboo 
poles. 

Like their Peace Corps volunteer suc- 
cessors, the Thomasite teachers were in- 
volved in what 66 years ago amounted to 
community development and rural re- 
construction, jobs which the earlier 
Spanish-schooled teachers had disdained 
as being below their intellectual level and 
demeaning to the social dignity of a 
schoolteacher. The Thomasites taught 
the rudiments of family and community 
sanitation. They taught nutrition. They 
introduced gardening projects in the 
schools and taught the children the 
pleasure and lore that comes from tend- 
ing small vegetable and flower plots. 

These projects often met at first with 
social difficulties and suspicions since 
digging in the earth, cultivating the soil, 
planting, weeding, picking fruit and 
vegetables amounted in the Spanish tra- 
dition, to work for peasants only, and 
was hardly connected with educating the 
mind. But the Thomasites persisted, and 
in the long run contributed as much in 
democratizing the people as in improving 
their diet. Many basic American virtues 
were imparted by the Thomasites and en- 
tered into the Philippine psyche—a re- 
spect for hard work, industry, punc- 
tuality, and the pleasure derived in sur- 
veying a job completed and well done. 
These were radical new ideas, as radical 
as the loftier ideals of the American Dec- 
laration of Independence or the Ameri- 
can Constitution which the teachers 
taught in their classrooms. 
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The Thomasites were among the first 
to introduce organized athletics in the 
schools of the Philippines. In a May 
1967 report to President Ferdinand E. 
Marcos, entitled “Toward a National 
Sports Development Program,” the Sec- 
retary of Education, Gen. Carlos P. Rom- 
ulo credited the Thomasites with being 
among the pioneers in physical educa- 
tion programs in the Philippines. 

The work schedules of the Thomasite 
teachers in the Philippines 66 years ago 
read like the schedules of some of the 
overworked teachers in large cities of 
the United States today. They taught 
regular primary school classes Mondays 
through Fridays 5 hours a day, and adult 
education classes of 1% hours three 
times a week. Those in the city schools 
visited schools in the remoter barrios 
regularly and on these trips supervised 
and guided the Philippine teachers who 
often had only the crudest classrooms 
and most primitive teaching materials, 
Educational materials received from 
American civil authorities in Manila, 
were used by the Thomasite teachers and 
distributed to rural teachers on these 
field trips. 

The Thomasites soon found out that 
many of the books and teaching tools 
made with American schoolchildren in 
mind were not suitable for children in 
a tropical country with a different his- 
torical background. The young teachers 
went about adapting these materials to 
the Filipino mentality and with Philip- 
pine history in mind. It did not teke 
long for teachers working with American 
ABC readers to substitute mangoes and 
papayas for the red apples and blue- 
berries in the American texts. 

The many obstacles of their day did not 
lessen the fervor of the Thomasites as 
is attested by the comments of the many 
students they taught. As their students, 
many of them now illustrious Filipinos, 
point out, the chief contribution was the 
establishment of a free public educa- 
tional system, soon taken up and adopted 
enthusiastically by Filipinos themselves. 
In 1910 there were 889 American school- 
teachers in the islands and 2,167 Fili- 
pino teachers. Fifty years later there 
were only eight American public school 
teachers and 85,396 Filipino teachers in 
the public school system, all direct suc- 
cessors in the system laid down by the 
Thomasites and other American teach- 
ers who followed them. 

The Thomasites left behind a herit- 
age of good will which is still kept alive. 
General Romulo, Secretary of Education 
and contemporaneously President of the 
University of the Philippines, the oldest 
and most important state university in 
the Philippines and a leader among uni- 
versities in East Asia, has written: 

The American school teachers joined with 
us in creating the literature, the knowledge, 
the self-confidence, and devotion to democ- 
racy on which it was possible to establish our 
Republic. 


In an article entitled “From the 
Thomas to Santo Tomas,” a Thomasite 
student, a former Secretary of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Cecilio Putong, wrote of this 
accumulation of good will for the 
Thomasites. 

I consider the development of the ideals 
of democracy, and of high regard for demo- 
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‘cratic institutions as the best contribution 
of the early American teachers to Philippine 
education. 


Mrs. Pilar Hidalgo Lim, President of 
Centro Escolar University at Manila, 
and a veteran social worker, wrote of the 
Thomasite teachers: 

They carried out the implementation of 
English language all over the Islands so that 
the Filipinos could understand each other 
in spite of all the many dialects. 


A former president of the Philippine 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Con- 
cepcion M. Henares, wrote the following 
of the Thomasites: 


They popularized education, which is no 
longer a privilege of the rich. 


A former Associate Justice of the 
Philippine Supreme Court, the Honor- 
able Alejo Labrador, wrote of the 
Thomasites: 


They made the school attractive to the 
students. 


Today one of the known surviving 
Thomasites of the group of 508 young 
schoolteachers who came to the Philip- 
pines in 1901 is Mr. Henry H. Balch, 90 
years old, of 512 Eustis Avenue SE., 
Huntsville, Ala. 35801. Mr. Balch was 
cited in the October 1966 number of the 
Philippine Journal of Education as the 
“last surviving Thomasite.” 

Mr. Balch has pointed out that the 
work of the Thomasites, like the work of 
today’s Peace Corps volunteers, is also 
an exercise in international diplomacy. 
In a letter to the American Embassy in 
Manila Mr. Balch wrote: 

The Filipinos opposed United States as- 
suming control of the Philippines at the end 
of Spanish rule in 1898, and fought us bit- 
terly. The Thomasite teachers did much to 
heal that serious breach between Filipinos 
and Americans. As we ponder now over Viet- 
nam, it may be well to know that in the end 


the Filipinos were our friends—not our 
enemies. 


Mr. Balch says that to this day it is 
still a mystery to him how his name got 
to the Bureau of Insular Affairs as a 
prospective schoolteacher for the Philip- 
pines, but he is “happy about it neverthe- 
less.” Upon arrival in Manila in 1901, he 
was assigned to teach mathematics and 
English at Lucena, Quezon—then Taya- 
bas—Province in southern Luzon, serv- 
ing also on occasions as substitute music 
teacher and choir conductor. Among his 
former students were former Philippine 
Chief Justice Ricardo Paras, and Mrs. 
Paz M. Benitez who recalls that one day 
toward the end of World War II when 
she and her family were camped out in 
a tent, an American Army officer, Capt. 
Jackson Balch, searched her out on the 
instructions of his father. The old 
Thomasite teacher had asked his son to 
see if there was anything that could be 
done for his former pupils. 

Henry H. Balch is now 90 years old. He 
left the Philippines in 1913 after 12 years 
of teaching, intending to return after 
ridding himself in the United States of 
a lingering case of malaria. He was not 
able to return, however, and instead 
joined the U.S. Foreign Service. Mr. 
Balch served in several posts around the 
world, achieving the rank of Consul Gen- 
eral. One of the most treasured posses- 
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sions in Mr. Balch’s Huntsville, Ala., 
home today is the original log of the 
transport Thomas, which carried the 
Thomasites to the Philippines. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I submit, 
for appropriate reference, a resolution 
to extend greetings to the Congress of 
the Philippines on the 66th anniversary 
of the arrival of the Thomasite teachers 
in the Philippines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 160) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare as follows: 


S. Res. 160 


Whereas on August 23, 1967, will occur the 
sixty-sixth anniversary of the arrival in the 
Philippines of the five hundred and eight 
American volunteer teachers aboard the 
transport U.S.S. Thomas. 

Whereas these Thomasite“ teachers es- 
tablished a system of primary and secondary 
education in the Philippines, bringing the 
ideals of democracy and the benefits of public 
education to the Philippines in preparation 
for self-government and independence, and 
personally guided the education of many 
of the leaders of the Philippine nation today, 

Whereas the laudable work of the Thom- 
asite teachers represents the best in Ameri- 
can ideals, perseverance under difficult 
conditions, and devotion to public service, 

Whereas the Thomasites were in their day 
precursors of today’s Peace Corps Volunteers, 
enjoying the same affection throughout the 
Philippine provinces as the Volunteers en- 
joy today, 

Whereas the record of the Thomasite 
teachers is an inspiration to Americans and 
Filipinos alike and enduring evidence of the 
lasting esteem between the two peoples. 

Resolved, that the Congress of the United 
States extend its greetings and felicitations 
to the Congress of the Philippines on the 
sixty-sixth anniversary of the arrival of the 
Thomasite teachers in the Philippines. 

Src. 2. A copy of this resolution shall be 
transmitted to the Speaker of the Philip- 
pine House of Representatives. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1967—-AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 279 


Mr. TOWER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 1872) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND ], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Mon- 
TOYA], the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] be added as 
cosponsors of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 54) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to equal rights for men and women. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE, I am glad to be asso- 
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ciated with the Senator from Minnesota. 
Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Senator. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 1484— 
SMALL BUSINESS CRIME PRO- 
TECTION INSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Small Business will 
hold hearings on S. 1484, to establish a 
Small Business Crime Protection Insur- 
ance Corporation, and for other pur- 
poses, on Wednesday, September 13, 
Thursday, September 14, and Friday, 
September 15, 1967. The hearings will 
commence at 10 a.m. each day in room 
5302, New Senate Office Building. 

Persons desiring to testify or to sub- 
mit written statements in connection 
with the bill should notify Mr. Reginald 
W. Barnes, assistant counsel, Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
room 5300, New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20510, telephone 225- 
3921, not later than Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 6, 1967. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been referred 
to and are now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

William A. Meadows, of Florida, to be 
U.S. attorney, southern district of Flor- 
ida, term of 4 years—reappointment. 

Guy W. Hixon, of Florida, to be U.S. 
marshal, southern district of Florida, 
term of 4 years—reappointment. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Thursday, August 24, 1967, any 
representation or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearings which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TIONS BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the following 
nominations: 

William A. Costello, of Minnesota, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to Trinidad and Tobago. 

George J. Feldman, of New York, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to Luxembourg. 

William O. Hall, of Oregon, a Foreign 
Service officer of class I, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
to Ethiopia. 

Fredric R. Mann, of Pennsylvania, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to Barbados. 

Robert G. Miner, of New York, a For- 
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eign Service officer of class I, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Sierra Leone. 

Geoffrey W. Lewis, of Virginia, a For- 
eign Service officer of class I, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
the Central African Republic. 

Albert W. Sherer, Jr., of Illinois, a 
Foreign Service officer of class I, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Republic of Togo. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, these pending nominations may 
not be considered prior to the expiration 
of 6 days of their receipt in the Senate. 


RIOT CAUSES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there appeared in the Romney, 
W. Va., Hampshire Review, on August 
16, 1967, an editorial entitled “Riot 
Causes.” It is a very thought provoking 
editorial and one which I think presents 
a very pertinent and cogent viewpoint 
with respect to riot causes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rror CAUSES 


The spate of riots that have plagued the 
country this summer in such places as 
Newark, Detroit and even Cambridge, Mary- 
land, has prompted the appointment of what 
is described as a Blue Ribbon Commission by 
President Johnson to make a study and re- 
port on the causes and some other features 
of these riots. The commission is also to 
answer such questions as, “Are federal aids 
to the cities hitting the targets of discontent 
of the Negroes and the poor?”, “Why do the 
young people seem to hate policemen and 
why do they become snipers and looters?”, 
“What do the people who live in the riot 
areas and engage in the riots really want and 
how can these wants be satisfied?”, but their 
main job is to determine the causes before 
they can recommend any cures. 

Although there are serious aid even des- 
perate problems of unemployment, poverty, 
slum conditions and even misery in all of 
our cities, large and small, these things are 
more of an excuse for the riots than they 
are causes. This is obvious when one realizes 
that these conditions have always existed in 
our cities to a greater or less degree and 
have rarely, if ever, caused rioting. The re- 
cent riots of this summer and the preceding 
two years, have been instigated by such peo- 
ple as the late Malcolm X, Stokely Carmi- 
chael, H. Rap Brown and even Harlem Con- 
gressman Adam Clayton Powell. These men 
have been widely quoted as making such 
statements as, “We'll burn the country down, 
Honkies and all.” “We are preparing urban 
guerrillas for our defense.” “The riots are a 
necessary phase in the Black Revolution.” 
This kind of leadership, radical and irre- 
sponsible as it may be, serves only to tip the 
balance from legitimate protest to insur- 
rection. 

Another cause that has been building over 
a period of years is disregard for law and 
order and disregard for the rights of others. 
When the pressure of civil rights legislation 
began to build a few years ago, the tech- 
nique of the demonstration and the protest 
march was developed and when it achieved 
a degree of success, it was expanded to in- 
clude demonstrations in defiance of local 
regulations and in utter disregard of the 
rights of individuals. This development was 
not only countenanced by the federal gov- 
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ernment, but frequently actively enco 

until it became almost a basic principle 
that no one had to obey any law if they 
didn’t happen to like it. 

The third basic cause of today’s riots lies 
in the fact that the riots in the Hough area 
of Cleveland and the Watts area of Los 
Angeles of a couple of years ago resulted in 
the funneling of extra amounts of federal 
and state aid funds into these areas. This 
created a precedent for the current black- 
mail aspect of riots in which they are threat- 
ened for the purpose of getting larger sub- 
sidies and perpetrated when these demands 
are not instantly and completely met. 

The Blue Ribbon Commission or any other 
study group, the Congress and the adminis- 
tration, can point out at great length the 
failure of modern society to solve the prob- 
lems of the poor and of racial discrimination, 
and they can recommend all of the govern- 
ment programs their minds can devise, but 
they will do nothing to stop the indiscrim- 
inate slaughter, the malicious wounding and 
wanton destruction of property inherent in 
these riots until the sense of responsibility 
and belief in law and order has been restored 
in the hearts and minds of all Americans, 


BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF 
SENATOR KUCHEL 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I regret 
that I was not on the floor last Tuesday 
when a number of warm remarks were 
directed to the birthday of the distin- 
guished Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHet], the able minority whip. 

T rise to offer him tardy albeit heartfelt 
congratulations and best wishes. I regret 
that the well-deserved remarks of his 
many admiring colleagues leave little un- 
said about Tom Kuchl. But from the 
perspective of a freshman Member of 
this great body, it is clear that he brings 
great honor upon the Senate, upon his 
home State of California, and upon the 
Nation we all serve. 

Perhaps the good people of California 
are also to be congratulated at the same 
time, for it is their good judgment that 
has sent him here repeatedly. It is their 
considered wisdom that has produced a 
magnificent career in public service. 
From the day the citizens of Orange 
County sent him to the California State 
Assembly up to the present day, some 30 
years of devotion to Government consti- 
tute a bright chapter in the political his- 
tory of a proud State and Nation. 

I doubt that any newcomer to this 
Chamber could help but be impressed 
with the energy, the wit, the sensi- 
tivity, and the knowledge that our dis- 
tinguished colleague brings to his work 
here. His devotion to the representation 
of the interests of his State and the Na- 
tion—such areas as conservation, civil 
rights, reclamation, and medicare, to 
name a few, have been an example to this 
Senate. He serves with poise and mod- 
eration, in the highest interests of his 
Nation. 

The friendship, expressed in wise ad- 
vice, counsel, and support have been of 
greatest value to me. I know I join all 
Members of this body in wishing a great 
number of happy, productive years to a 
great and distinguished Senator. 


THE FAIRBANKS AND NENANA 
FLOOD DISASTERS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
uncontrolled waters of the Chena and 
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Tanana Rivers in central Alaska this 
week demonstrated too emphatically 
what can happen when rivers go un- 
harnessed and heavy rainfalls upset the 
tiny balance between control and chaos 
as rivers overflow their banks and roll 
unchecked across towns, cities, and coun- 
tryside. Every home and facility in 
Fairbanks, Alaska, may be damaged. It is 
a major disaster. 

As a result of these floods, an esti- 
mated 15,000 persons are homeless. Alas- 
ka’s second largest city, Fairbanks, is 
paralyzed. At least two smaller towns 
Nenana and Minto are as badly off. The 
Official Alaska centennial exposition site 
has been ruined. Some of the homeless 
are temporarily resettled at the Univer- 
sity of Alaska, Fort Richardson, Lathrop 
High School, and the Fairbanks Inter- 
national Airport, Eielson Air Force Base. 

Obviously these temporary facilities 
are cramped and inadequate. 

Damage estimates vary, but the cost 
could exceed $200 million. Their actual 
extent cannot be known until the waters 
have returned to normal. 

Compounding the problems I have 
described, including the fact the Ameri- 
can Red Cross reports that a high per- 
centage of rental property in Fairbanks 
has been destroyed, is the fact that the 
area is 30 days from the first frosts and 
60 days from hard freezes. The time in 
which to rebuild is brief. 

These then are the facts available, the 
problems which exist and which must be 
solved as soon as possible. We know 
enough to realize that the impact of this 
disaster to the economy of central Alaska 
exceeds that of the 1964 Good Friday 
earthquake in south central Alaska al- 
though the dollar damage may be less. 

The damage is greater because nearly 
an entire area has been rendered home- 
less. The 1964 earthquake came violently 
and did destroy many homes, but unlike 
the flood it left as abruptly as it began. 

Flood waters do not vanish. In the case 
of the Fairbanks area their damage has 
been heightened because the city is sit- 
uated in a flat area and the Chena River 
goes through the heart of the city. When 
the waters rose, they had but one place 
to go—across the city. The town of Nen- 
ana on the Tanana River underwent an 
identical experience, and the town was 
evacuated. 

As a result, we have an enormous “peo- 
ple problem” which includes critical 
housing and feeding needs. Hinged with 
these dilemmas are the dangers of epi- 
demics, contaminated water and backed 
up sewers. Fairbanks residents have a 
tight schedule ahead within which to re- 
move mud and silt, repair homes, fur- 
naces, electrical equipment, sewers, and 
the like. These are immediate needs. 

Not to be overlooked are the long-range 
needs, including urban renewal and pos- 
sibly revised city planning for Fairbanks 
and the homeless residents of Nenana 
and Minto. 

I have outlined the problem areas. 
Now let me report on the relief meas- 
ures undertaken by State and Federal 
Officials since the floodwaters began to 
rise. 
State officials, headed by Gov. Walter 
J. Hickel, have surveyed the damaged 
areas. Federal officials are on the scene. 
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The Alaska congressional delegation 
met yesterday with representatives of 
the Federal agencies concerned whenever 
@ major natural disaster occurs. We 
learned, officially, massive Federal relief 
measures were ready if the area quali- 
fied as a natural disaster area. The Pres- 
ident’s Office of Emergency Planning, 
headed by Gov. Farris Bryant, was co- 
ordinating the program. 

For example, the U.S. Army and Air 
Force personnel were busy evacuating 
refugees. The U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers members had made $100,000 and 
100,000 sandbags available and would 
survey the damage when waters receded. 
The American Red Cross was already in 
the devastated areas. The Department 
of Agriculture had made available do- 
nated food. The Department of Interior’s 
Bureau of Land Management and Alas- 
ka Railroad were relaying messages and 
had surveyed damage. Railroad service 
was expected to be restored within 36 
hours after floodwaters went down. The 
Small Business Administration was 
preparing to make 3-percent loans to 
replace losses incurred in almost all of 
the private sector. The Bureau of Public 
Roads would be able to make repairs 
to public highways. The Department of 
Housing and Urban Development de- 
scribed programs for long-range restora- 
tion which might help the stricken 
areas. 

This morning after consultations with 
his representatives and after receiving 
the formal request for Federal assistance 
from Gov. Walter J. Hickel as required by 
law the President issued a declaration of 
major natural disaster for the flooded 
areas. President Johnson immediately 
made available $1 million in Federal 
funds for emergency disaster relief and 
recovery measures. 

Concomitantly at the time of the 
President’s declaration the Small Busi- 
ness Administration announced that the 
city of Fairbanks and the town of 
Nenana and all adjacent areas have been 
declared a disaster loan area. 

The Fairbanks story would not be com- 
plete without reference to my fellow 
Alaskans who, having experienced dis- 
aster, now are ready to rebuild. This 
morning I talked by telephone with 
Mayor H. A. “Red” Boucher and told 
him that President Johnson had declared 
the area to be one of major natural dis- 
aster, The mayor expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the residents of Fairbanks and 
then summarized their feelings as 
follows: 

What do we need? We need the tools to 
rebuild. We don’t need studies and we don’t 
need visitors right now. We have lots of 
work to do, and we don’t have much time 
before the freeze sets in. 


As always, whatever the disaster, the 
spirit of Alaskans is undaunted. 


THE WORLD FOOD PROBLEM 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a confer- 
ence recently was held at the University 
of Nebraska, in Lincoln, at which rural 
young people from 35 countries discussed 
world problems and particularly the 
world food problem. 

It is significant that this meeting was 
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held in Nebraska, in the heart of our Na- 
tion’s principal food-producing region, 
capable of providing the daily sustenance 
not only for its own people but also for 
people far beyond its borders. 

It is also significant that these young 
people from the International Farm 
Youth Exchange program, including rep- 
resentatives from our own sponsoring 
4-H families, did not engage in bitter ac- 
cusations such as we hear so often from 
international bodies but rather discussed 
with calm deliberation and keen concern 
their search for a better life in freedom 
and security for young people every- 
where. 

And, of special interest to the Senate, 
the good bearing and good work of these 
young people were noted in a speech 
made before the group by Mrs. Frances 
Humphrey Howard, the sister of the 
Senate’s distinguished Presiding officer, 
Vice President HUMPHREY. 

I, for one, was impressed with Mrs. 
Howard's challenge to the young people 
from foreign countries to carry back to 
their homelands all the knowledge they 
can acquire together with a renewed de- 
termination to increase and improve 
their food production in order to better 
meet the needs of their own people, for 
we all know, Mr. President, that no mat- 
ter how hard we try or how much we 
might desire to do so, our own Nation is 
not large or rich enough to feed all the 
hungry people in the world. 

Because of her knowledge, training, 
and experience in this field, Mr, Presi- 
dent, I hereby ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a bio- 
graphical sketch of the Vice President’s 
sister and the text of her speech to the 
14th annual midpoint conference of the 
International Farm Youth Exchange at 
855 University of Nebraska, August 2, 

67. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mrs. FRANCES HUMPHREY HOWARD 

Frances Humphrey Howard is a career 
civil servant in the Agency for International 
Development of the Department of State. 
She is Chief of Liaison to Non-Governmental 
Organizations and Special Project Branch 
in the Office of the War on Hunger. She 
provides continuing liaison with the U.S. 
Non-Governmental Organizations and 
through them works with the many inter- 
national organizations that are accredited 
to the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. 

For the past five years she has served as 
Liaison with U.S. Voluntary Agencies in 
Foreign Service such as CARE, Catholic 
Relief Service, the American Joint-Jewish 
Distribution Committee, Lutheran World 
Services, etc. She has been a U.S. represent- 
ative for the Agency for International De- 
velopment as well as a participant at inter- 
national conferences, including the Pacific 
Conference on Urban Growth at Hawaii, 
1967; the United Nation’s Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization Seminar on “Young World 
Food and Development” at Des Moines, 1967; 
the Fifth Pan-American Conference of Social 
Welfare at Lima, Peru, 1965; the Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work in Athens, 
Greece, 1964; and the Asian Seminar on The 
Role of Asian Women in Economic and So- 
cial Development at Manila, Philippine Is- 
lands, 1963. Because of Mrs. Howard's special 
interest in the Inter-American Commission 
of Women and the Voluntary Agencies in 
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Latin America, she has been appointed to the 
International Advisory Council of the Sixth 
Pan American Conference and Congress of 
Social Welfare to be held in Venezuela, March 
1968. 

During World War II, Mrs. Howard served 
under Eleanor Roosevelt in the Office of 
Civilian Defense. She has also served as 
consultant to the National Conference of the 
U.S. National Commission of UNESCO in 
1955, and to the White House Conference on 
Foreign Aspects of U.S. National Security in 
1958. In 1957, she organized the first United 
Nations Association’s People-to-People tour 
to Europe. In 1958, as Director of the AAUN 
in Maryland, she traveled to the Soviet 
Union, Jordan, Egypt, and East and West 
Germany. 

A native of South Dakota, she holds a 
Master's Degree in Sociology from George 
Washington University in Washington, D.C., 
and has done advanced work in Interna- 
tional Relations at Johns Hopkins University. 
She now serves on a part-time basis on the 
faculty of Maryland University’s Graduate 
School of Social Work, teaching seminars in 
International Community Development. In 
1962-63, as a member of the Graduate Fac- 
ulty, she taught at the University of North 
Carolina School of Social Work. In March 
1966, Lane College, Jackson, Tennessee, be- 
stowed upon Mrs. Howard the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Humanities. 

In 1960, she received the Business and 
Professional Women’s National Business 
Week Award for her outstanding profes- 
sional achievements and community service. 

Mrs. Howard lives in North Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, a suburb of Washington, D.C. She is 
the mother of two, William, 21, a senior at 
the University of Minnesota, and Anne, 18, 
now attending Boston University. 

THE CHALLENGE OF YOUTH IN THE WAR ON 
HUNGER 

(Address by Mrs. Frances Humphrey Howard, 

chief, special projects and organization 

liaison branch, Office of the War on Hunger 

Agency for International Development) 


I am delighted and deeply honored to ad- 
dress the 14th Annual International Farm 
Youth Exchange Mid-Point Conference. 

In a sense, what we have here today is a 
miniature United Nations General Assembly. 
But, in my opinion, that august interna- 
tional body could profit much from the ex- 
ample of the IFYE exchanges from some 35 
countries participating in this Conference. 
Mercifully absent from our midst are the 
discordant notes and noisy propaganda dia- 
tribes often accompanying the deliberations 
in the United Nations. 

The young men and women taking part in 
this Conference are motivated by the noblest 
aims and ideals that ever inspired man on 
this planet—the aims and ideals of common 
concern for achieving progress and a better 
life in freedom and security. 

I understand, each and everyone of you 
has now spent about three months living 
and working with rural families in the 
United States and now you are about to go 
to a second state in another region of the 
United States. 

In each state you will have lived with four 
to six host families. At the same time some 
90 American delegates from 33 states are 
now visiting 35 countries. They, as well as 
you, are sharing ideas for a better agricul- 
tural and home life—working, living, teach- 
ing and playing beside their hosts. 

The International Farm Youth Exchange 
was one of the early international rural 
youth exchanges. It was, therefore, appropri- 
ate that experience from this program should 
be incorporated into the Peace Corps. Since 
1948, more than 4,000 young people have 
been exchanged between the United States 
and 70 cooperating host countries. 

Thus, more than 33,000 host families in 
the United States and the cooperating coun- 
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tries have gained a greater understanding of 
others through their hospitality to IFYE’s 
and other 4-H visitors. 

More than ever before we now realize that 
peace and cooperation for the common good 
demand understanding. A sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the aspirations, the hopes and 
fears, the traditions and prides of other peo- 
ples and nations is essential to the promotion 
of mutual prosperity and peace. 

In a climate of understanding, the broad 
cooperation which is essential for the ma- 
terial, social, and intellectual progress of 
peoples develops naturally. Without this un- 
derstanding, it is difficult to achieve any real 
cooperation. 

And I know of no better single method of 
reaching mutual understanding than by 
multiplying our international contacts 
through people-to-people diplomacy. 

We need more individual diplomats from 
Main Street, from our farms, schools, labora- 
tories—from every walk of life, People-to- 
people diplomacy means thousands of part- 
time ambassadors—all working for better re- 
lationships among all peoples. 

Our nation as well as free peoples every- 
where owe a great debt of gratitude to the 
Cooperative Extension Service of the State 
Land-Grant Universities; to the United 
States Department of Agriculture; and to the 
National 4-H Club Foundation of Washing- 
ton, D.C., who are conducting these pro- 


grams. 

We are also deeply indebted to the civic 
and international-minded business and in- 
dustrial firms, foundations and individuals 
helping finance IFYE. 

Every passing day brings new reminders of 
a closer relationship among the peoples of all 
nations, As the world moves through ten- 
sions and crises, the importance of our inter- 
dependence is strikingly being driven home. 

John Donne wrote his “Devotions” almost 
400 years ago, But his words become increas- 
ingly relevant to each succeeding generation: 

“No man is an island, entire of itself” he 
wrote. “Every man is a piece of the Conti- 
nent ... Any man’s death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in Mankind: And 
therefore never send to know for whom the 
bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 

We are all involved in affairs extending far 
beyond our borders. Our involvement is in- 
ternational. We have come to learn that in 
our ever-shrinking world—a world of elec- 
tronic communication and swifter-than- 
sound flight—the aspirations of the slum 
dweller in India or the farmer on the rice 
fields of Vietnam are as important as ours 
and their just aspirations for a decent life 
cannot be ignored, 

We are involved in the awakening of hope 
and the emergence of unrest among disad- 
vantaged people and nations around the 
world, asking for a better break, 

Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara re- 
cently pointed out the relationship between 
the living standards in various countries and 
the incidence of social unrest and violent 
political upheaval. He concluded that “Se- 
curity is development.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman, 
on the other hand, last month wrote that 
he would like to narrow that statement a bit 
and say, “Security is food.” Without an ade- 
quate supply of food in the developing coun- 
tries, Secretary Freeman added, “the pros- 
pects for economic and political stability are 
not good.” 

The world no longer accepts the great 
disparity in living standards now prevailing 
around the world. We know that a world of 
independent nations able to secure a decent 
measure of economic and social progress for 
their people is the kind of world in which 
our own freedom and hopes are safest. 

We seek to create that kind of world 
through our foreign assistance programs, 
These programs are major weapons in the 
Free World’s war against the most immediate 
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enemies of its less-developed partners: pov- 
erty, hunger, ignorance and disease. 

These programs, in the words of President 
Johnson, “help give the people of the less- 
developed world the food, the health, the 
skills and education—and the strength—to 
lead their nations to self-sufficient lives of 
plenty and freedom.” 

An important point to be made about 
American foreign aid is that its major con- 
cern must be people. Our aid cannot be con- 
cerned simply with dollars or plants or facili- 
ties. 

Our own experience in America demon- 
strates that the vital ingredient of progress 
is people who are educated and healthy, peo- 
ple who have enough of the right food to eat, 
people who look to the future with hope. 

Aristides, the ancient Greek philosopher, 
wrote in 600 B.C.: Not houses fully roofed, 
or the stones of walls well built, nay, nor 
canals and dockyards, make the city, but men 
able to use their opportunity.” 

Today, I am sure all of us clearly recognize 
that economic development goes hand-in- 
hand with social development, human devel- 
opment. 

More and more, our attention is directed 
toward training the younger members of our 
societies. In most developing countries, more 
than half of the population is under 20 years 
of age. In developed countries these sta- 
tistics are even more dramatic. Within two 
to three years, the United States will be the 
youngest country in the world, with the 
average age to be 25 years or lower. 

The youth of today will be the leaders of 
tomorrow. And the years of the future will 
be based on today and tomorrow. In other 
words, we and our immediate future will be 
the foundation of the years to come. In the 
same sense today and tomorrow are based 
on yesterday. 

I fully agree with Mr. Grant Shrum, the 
able and personable Director of the National 
4-H Foundation. He said: “In the lesser de- 
veloped countries, youth can learn to be bet- 
ter farmers and better homemakers; they can 
demonstate the application of new tech- 
nology; they can be a part of not just the 
development of agriculture and home science, 
but of the total development of whole so- 
cieties.” 

It is not a question of scrapping the past 
in hopes of creating some kinds of utopia 
for the future. Past generations have laid the 
foundations of our societies. We, therefore, 
owe a debt of gratitude to present and past 
generations. Your fathers and mothers and 
your teachers of the present and the past 
deserve much credit for their accomplish- 
ments. But improvements can and must be 
effected and that is where you come in. The 
young people of today must train and equip 
themselves for the great tasks awaiting them 
in the immediate future. 

These are perilous times, but we cannot 
afford to let such times pull us down or make 
us lose our goals. We must simply do every- 
thing we can to help other people pull them- 
selves up. This requires preparing yourself 
for the job ahead. 

Ours is a faster moving, more scientific, 
more worldwide and space minded age. It is 
demanding much of you in study, in prep- 
aration. Those of you who still live on the 
farm are no longer the simple, plain boys and 
girls people used to write about. You and 
your city cousins are on an equal footing 
and are together preparing for a better world 
in which to live. 

Above all, do not follow the example of 
some members of the farm youth of the past 
who moved to the city. The tendency of the 
better-educated to leave rural areas is indeed 
a serious threat to plans for raising agri- 
cultural productivity. Your respective coun- 
tries will need you to stay in farming and 
to apply or teach the methods you are learn- 
ing here and elsewhere. 

Producing food through improved methods 
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of farming is a vitally important occupation. 
It is a noble occupation. And in today’s War 
on Hunger it becomes a matter of highest 
priority to produce more food. As our Vice 
President put it, “Food is life. Food is wealth. 
Food is power, because a nation without food 
is powerless.” 

Secretary of State Rusk recently told a 
group of agricultural leaders in Washington 
that today there are two overriding problems 
facing the world. One is to keep the beast of 
nuclear power in its cage. The other is to 
keep the beast of hunger away from the 
door of families throughout the world. 

Let us talk about the beast of hunger. 
That's where you and I have direct respon- 
sibility. 

In his State of the Union message, on 
January 10, 1967, President Johnson stated 
the problem in these words: “Next to the 
pursuit of peace, the really great challenge 
to the human family is the race between 
food supply and population increase. That 
race tonight is being lost.” 

The stark fact facing humanity is that the 
world is running out of food, 

That is a fact of life, and of death. Ten 
thousand children died today of malnutri- 
tion. Tomorrow, 10,000 more will die. And 
so through every day of this year 1967. 

Hunger is not an occasional visitor but a 
constant companion to half of mankind. 
Half a billion humans suffer from too little 
food. Another billion lead brief half-lives 
because their diets lack proper proportions 
of protein, minerals, or vitamins. 

We worry about our waistlines. These 
starving humans worry about survival. While 
we dither about considering a calorie cut- 
down for ourselves, three out of four people 
in the rest of the world lack sufficient calo- 
ries daily to keep going. Unquestionably, 
hunger is the chief killer of man. 

If anyone doubts that hunger is the most 
painful fact of life for these multitudes, let 
him experiment with a daily diet of a small 
bowl of rice or a crust of bread. 

The blunt fact is that population is out- 
stripping food supplies. We are producing 
people faster than we can feed them, just as 
the English economic philosopher Thomas 
Malthus predicted in 1798, that we would. 
Unless trends now gathering force are 
checked, the Malthusian nightmare will be- 
come a reality. 

The fact is that food production is increas- 
ing at a rate of one percent annually, while 
population is growing at a rate of two per- 
cent. The situation now is: A million new 
mouths a week and no more food to feed 
them. And the situation will worsen. 

Unless something is done now, the world’s 
population will double by the end of this 
century—rising from three billion people to 
more than six billion. When we consider that 
it took from the beginning of time until 1967 
to reach a world population of three billion 
. . . and will take only 33 more years to add 
the second three billion . . . this projection 
becomes both awesome and threatening. 

And the most rapid gains in population are 
taking place in those lands least able to cope 
with them. 

From net grain exporters a generation ago, 
the developing nations have now become im- 
porters of more than 30 million tons of grain 
a year in their desperate efforts to feed a 
populace that can no longer be sustained 
by the primitive tillage of their own soils. 

The developing countries must look to ris- 
ing per-acre yields for most of the additions 
to their food supply. They must generate a 
yield take-off—a sustained rise in yield per 
acre. 

The ability to generate a trend of rapidly 
rising yields, however, has been confined 
largely to the more advanced countries. Over 
the past quarter century, all the increase in 
food output in both North America and 
Western Europe came from raising yield per 
acre. Yield per acre in North America, the 
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most advanced region, increased 109 percent; 
in Asia, the least advanced region, it in- 
creased only seven percent, and for the entire 
less-developed world, it rose only eight per- 
cent. 

Nearly one-fifth of the United States’ 
wheat crop was shipped to India to stave off 
famine in 1966. Yet the quantity of grain 
shipped in 1966—so huge that it had to be 
shipped in the largest flotilla assembled since 
D-Day—was still not enough to maintain 
India’s food consumption levels of the early 
1960's. 

If nothing is done to alter present trends, 
if nothing is done to slow population growth 
and accelerate food production, the outlook 
for the future is a grim outlook, indeed. If 
the world pursues its present course; if pop- 
ulation expansion is not controlled and food 
production greatly increased, the world will 
be a grim, sullen, hate-filled planet tottering 
on the brink of self-destruction. 

What then are the battle plans for victory 
in a world war on hunger? What are our 
sources of strength and weakness? In what 
combination do we use our weapons? 

We know that the only acceptable method 
of controlling population growth is reducing 
birth rates. We also know that science has 
provided the means to reduce birth rates. 
The challenge now is to clear the cultural, 
ethnic, religious and educational barriers. 

Those among you who come from coun- 
tries where the fertility of people is out- 
stripping fertility of the soil can well take 
up this challenge and do everything you 
can in informing and urging the people and 
the authorities in your own areas to take 
the right measures and carry out family 
planning before disaster overtakes and en- 
gulfs us all. 

A very encouraging beginning has already 
been made. Family planning efforts are be- 
ing organized in a number of crowded na- 
tions. Japan, South Korea and Taiwan, for 
example, have achieved a reduction in birth 
rates since inaugurating family planning 
programs in recent years. 

The examples of these countries now point 
the way. They have demonstrated that it 
can be done. They have shown that the right 
approach and the right measures can im- 
prove significantly the food/population 
balance. 

The technical skills of the more advanced 
countries will, of course, help produce more 
food. Our own agricultural history shows 
what can be done. A century ago, one Amer- 
ican farm worker met the food and fiber 
needs of himself and five others. Today, he 
provides for 37. One hour’s farm labor to- 
day produces five times more than it did 
forty years ago. 

What has been done in the United States, 
can be done in the developing countries. 
The awakening peoples of the developing 
countries could make great progress by using 
better fertilizer and tillage methods through 
the control of pests and doing the self-help 
things progressing nations have to do. 
Science and research have served our country 
well and the knowledge we have acquired 
can be shared with all nations. Research 
costing nearly $900 million last year and 
embracing nearly 50,00“ projects made pos- 
sible new progress in pest control, nutrition, 
greater yield from acreage, new foods. 

An entire lecture could be devoted to the 
breakthroughs in creating new sources of 
food—food extracted from a combination 
of crude oil, bacteria, yeasts, nitrogen, 
phosphate, and water. Now the new high 
lysine corn is not only an important source 
of protein in itself, but also promises an 
appreciable reduction in the cost of pro- 
ducing animal products. Pigs gain weight 
fifty percent faster on high lysine corn. 

Science is now tapping every possible food 
resource the sea has to offer. Fin and shell- 
fish will be cultivated and harvested and 
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seaweed and algae will be converted into 
nutritious food substances. 

Only a few weeks ago, our Government 
announced it will locate in the Pacific north- 
west the nation’s first pilot plant for the 
manufacture of fish flour. This is a high pro- 
tein concentrate that has been described as 
one possible answer to helping feed under- 
nourished millions. 

Some of our country's leading food proc- 
essors are making what they call “meatless 
meats” of spun soy protein fibers that re- 
semble chicken, beef, ham, and other meats. 
“Imitation milk“ made of vegetable fats 
already is on the market. 

Such developments and others can lead us 
to hope that man may yet be able to stave 
off the impending calamity of world hunger. 

The United States is, of course, one of the 
leaders in trying to find a solution to the 
problem. Congress has authorized the use of 
up to $7.4 billion over the next two years in 
launching a world war on hunger. 

The funds voted by Congress will mobilize 
greater U.S. technology and resources by 
transferring American farming techniques 
and equipment to the developing countries, 
constructing fertilizer and pesticide chemical 
plants; establishing more extension services, 
and financing research for better and nutri- 
tious crops. 

To emphasize the importance attached to 
this effort, President Johnson four months 
ago created a new central office in the Agency 
for International Development of the De- 
partment of State, devoted to the War on 
Hunger. The office is headed by a very able 
government official, Herbert J. Waters. 

Today, 1300 A.I.D.-financed agricultural ex- 
perts are working overseas; 2,000 foreign agri- 
cultural professionals are studying in the 
country under AID. auspices. We are thus 
helping train the leaders the developing 
countries send to us, and we are sending 
our experienced agents and specialists along 
with AID. funds to help developing countries 
apply our successful experience to their own 
fields and cultures and local situations. 

Even in war-stricken South Vietnam, we 
are helping its people open up a second front 
on agricultural production. Some of our best 
young Extension agents—some former 4- 
H’ers—have joined with other specialists to 
help increase food production there, The 
better living and stronger national economy 
that goes along with it will help win the war 
and the peace. 

We have a pretty good idea of what the 
developing countries need. 

They need increased quantities of fertiliz- 
er and other farm chemicals, improved 
varieties of seeds, increased availability of 
water, added credit, improved marketing 
facilities and expanded education. And what 
makes progress so difficult is that most of 
these must be brought together at the same 
time and place. 

I have mentioned the problem of generat- 
ing the yield takeoff. And the big question 
is: What is needed for a yield takeoff? 

One factor facilitating a yield-per-acre 
takeoff is a reasonably high level of literacy. 
A trend of rapidly rising yields implies the 
continuous movement of new ideas and 
techniques from the research plot to the 
farmer, and this is much easier in a literate 
society. 

A.LD. projects are helping to irrigate more 
than a million acres in India, a half million 
acres in Pakistan, and a hundred thousand 
or more each in Korea, Afghanistan, Ecua- 
dor, Morocco, and Tunisia. 

What other weapons can we muster in the 
War on Hunger? We have the “conventional” 
weapons, of course, the food products of our 
own and other advanced agricultural na- 
tions. The new Food-for-Freedom program 
will increase food aid shipments to fill the 
food gap while local output is being in- 
creased. 

With these food products we can buy time 
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and prevent the threat of famine while 
modern agricultural techniques are being 
exported to developing countries. Part of the 
currency generated under food sales is re- 
invested in country agricultural develop- 
ment and food processing industries. The 
food supplied in many cases is used as wages 
in rural development programs. 

As for the problem of population control, 
assistance is now offered under a new policy 
permitting United States funds to be spent 
for contraceptive material when it is re- 
quested for voluntary family-planning pro- 
grams. Requesting countries, too poor to buy 
contraceptive pills on the world market, will 
get foreign-aid funds to buy American made 
pills or ingredients for making their own. 

We trust that common sense will prevail 
and the world will finally find it possible 
to cope with the human tidal wave which 
has been washing away the benefits of mil- 
lions of man-years of effort and billions of 
dollars in foreign aid. 

I am an optimist. I am confident that at 
the turn of the century, population will have 
found its level and food production aided by 
new technologies may prove to be adequate, 
if we act now with drastic urgency. We must 
continue to strive collectively and indi- 
vidually to wipe out the specter of hunger. 

Now, what can you—young men and 
women—contribute to this world effort to 
free the human spirit from hunger? 

You can help by keeping your eyes and 
ears open and by absorbing as much know- 
how as possible from personal observation 
of methods and techniques in our rural 
areas; 

By learning the techniques of effective 
communication of what you have learned to 
your own people when you return; 

By helping dissipate any remaining sus- 
picion toward innovation and foreign ideas; 

By impressing on the people of your area 
the importance of adopting new and better 
methods of cultivation in order to increase 
the yield per acre; 

By helping organize various small-scale 
community development projects; 

By working with other young people of 
your communities to improve environment, 
develop leadership skills and relate educa- 
tion to daily life skills; 

By imparting to others what you have 
learned on food selection based on nutri- 
tional principles; 

By helping young people learn about con- 
servation and participating in erosion-con- 
trol practices; 

By helping establish and supervise tree- 
planting programs; 

By urging youth to improve their food sup- 
ply through vegetable garden programs; 

By helping organize rural youth clubs, 
modeled after the 4-H Clubs in the United 
States, providing each of their members the 
experience and responsibility for selecting 
and managing his own crop, livestock, or 
home improvement project. 

By doing all these things and more in your 
respective communities, you will be helping 
the rural youths to meet the challenges of 
our century and to find their rightful place 
in the sun. 

Moreover, you will be helping win the War 
on Hunger and build a better world before 
the end of this century. This is the challenge 
of youth today. Go forward with renewed de- 
termination to set new goals for your re- 
spective nations, in an ever growing and 
changing world, 

I thank you, you have been a wonderful 
audience. 


REV. JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
death yesterday of John Courtney Mur- 
ray ends the work of one who made a 
significant contribution to the under- 
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standing of human rights and of one who 
worked actively to secure the respect of 
these rights for every person. 

John Courtney Murray, a theology 
professor, was concerned with the real 
and serious problems of our times. He 
spoke and wrote extensively on the moral 
basis for religious liberty and interracial 
justice; in recent years he was also a 
leader in ecumenical thought and activi- 
ties. “The Declaration on Religious Lib- 
erty of Vatican II,” affirming the ethical 
doctrine of religious freedom as a human 
right both personal and collective, re- 
fiected his scholarship, judgment, and 
influence. He was a theologian—of the 
marketplace—as well as in retreat and 
academic halls. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement on Father Murray, published 
in the New York Times of August 17, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 17, 1967] 
Rev. JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, 63, LEADING 

JESUIT THEOLOGIAN, Dres—ACTIVE IN RACE 

RELATIONS AND ECUMENICAL PROJECTS— 

WOODSTOCK PROFESSOR 

The Rev. John Courtney Murray, the 
prominent Jesuit theologian who was head 
of the John LaFarge Institute, a Jesuit orga- 
nization active in ecumenical activities and 
race relations died yesterday afternoon at 
the age of 63. 

Father Murray, a professor of theology at 
the Roman Catholic seminary at Woodstock 
College in Maryland, was apparently stricken 
with a heart attack while riding a cab from 
the home of his sister, in Queens, to Man- 
hattan. 

The driver of the cab took him to White- 
stone General Hospital, where the priest was 
pronounced dead on arrival. The body was 
taken to Queens General Hospital where an 
autopsy was to be performed to determine 
the exact cause of death. 

Father Murray, who was an editor of Theo- 
logical Studies, a Jesuit publication issued 
from Woodstock, suffered a serious heart 
attack more than two years ago, according 
to friends 

Father Murray, native of New York City, 
went to parochial schools. He received & 
Bachelor of Arts degree from Boston College 
in 1926 and a Master of Arts there the next 
year. After being ordained a priest in 1933, 
he studied at the Gregorian University in 
Rome and at Woodstock College. 

HELD HONORARY DEGREES 

Father Murray, who joined the faculty 
at Woodstock in 1936, was the author of sev- 
eral books, including “We Hold These 
Truths,” “Problem of God,” and “Yesterday 
and Today.” He held honorary degrees from 
Notre Dame, Harvard, Georgetown, LaSalle, 
and St. Louis Universities. 

In recent years, as head of the LaFarge In- 
stitute, 106 West 56th Street, Father Murray 
had become deeply involved in the dialogue 
over Negro rights and aspirations in America. 
In the spirit of ecumenicism following Vati- 
can IT, he addressed his energies to the dia- 
logue between Christians and Marxists. 

Last December, the Jesuit priest, some- 
times a storm center in his own church be- 
cause of his liberal beliefs, said that the 
Christian-Marxist dialogue was “a very 
tricky, but very necessary thing.” 

“We have to listen to the Marxist critique 
of religion,” Father Murray said. “We can 
learn much about our faith.” He compared 
the dialogue with Marxists to the earlier 
development of Protestant-Catholic dia- 
logues. 
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“You don’t inquire at the outset how it 
will turn out,” he said. “Rather, you commit 
yourself to a learning process with the knowl- 
edge that you may wind up against a wall.” 

Father Murray's lifelong study was the 
interaction of his native America and Roman 
Catholicism, which caused some of his critics 
in his church to complain that the tall, 
scholarly Jesuit was more American than 
Catholic. It was a point Father Murray did 
not argue. 

It was his view that Catholics could make 
a major contribution to an American society 
in spiritual crisis, and once, in terms that 
may have been startling to non-Catholics, 
observed that “the question is not whether 
Catholicism is safe for democracy, but 
whether democracy is safe for Catholicism.” 


NEW UNDERSTANDING ACCOM- 
PLISHED BETWEEN THE PRESI- 
DENT AND THE CHANCELLOR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent— 

If President Johnson and Chancellor Kie- 
singer succeeded only in improving methods 
for consultation, the West German leader’s 
visit to Washington will have been worth- 
while. 


This was the conclusion of an edito- 
rial in Thursday morning’s New York 
Times—and I think we can say that the 
evidence points to a successful meeting. 
President Johnson’s face-to-face talks 
with heads of state from every corner of 
the globe have become legendary. In- 
deed, those talks go far beyond heads of 
state. Even when newly arrived ambas- 
sadors come to the White House to pre- 
sent their credentials, the President in- 
variably uses the occasion to take the 
ambassador aside for a frank and open 
talk. What used to be a mere ceremonial 
formality has become, in Mr. Johnson’s 
hands, a valuable diplomatic tool. 

The President is a skilled negotiator. 
He is firm in his own position, but he al- 
ways makes the extra effort to under- 
stand the other person’s point of view. 

Iam certain that this was the case dur- 
ing the Kiesinger talks. Their joint com- 
munique indicates that both nations are 
determined to do all that is possible to 
build a more stable and peaceful com- 
munity of nations. 

No miracles were accomplished. But a 
basis for understanding and mutual re- 
spect—begun when these two world lead- 
ers met in Germany earlier this year— 
was strengthened and expanded. And 
that in itself is cause for hope. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial from the New York Times in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 17, 1967] 
THE KIESINGER VISIT 

If President Johnson and Chancellor Kie- 
singer succeeded only in improving methods 
for consultation, the West German leader’s 
visit to Washington will have been worth 
while. No miracles had been expected; in- 
deed, many Germans feared that the two- 
day encounter might worsen Bonn-Washing- 
ton relations. 

It seems clear that this did not happen 
despite frank exchanges on the usual delicate 
issues: Troop levels and support costs in 
Germany, and Bonn’s attitude toward a nu- 
clear nonproliferation treaty. No final deci- 
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sions could have been taken on these mat- 
ters at this meeting in any case, and each 
leader must now understand better the 
other’s political problems. 

On troops, each side had presented the 
other in advance with a fait accompli and 
any change in either’s position was bound 
to be minor. Bonn agreed reluctantly in May 
that the United States could withdraw 35,000 
of its troops in Germany. Bonn then as- 
tonished Washington by deciding abruptly 
last month to cut its own defense budget by 
$2.3 billion over four years. 

Bonn now says this will not mean a re- 
duction of 60,000 in the Bundeswehr, as De- 
fense Minister Schréder had forecast. But 
even cuts of 15,000 to 20,000, though but- 
tressed by an expanded reserve, will weaken 
Bonn's contribution to NATO. 

President Johnson’s assertion that both 
countries are anxious to maintain their 
troop commitments and the communiqué 
pledge to bolster NATO must be considered 
in the light of these anticipated reductions. 
Both men, in fact, will be hard pressed to 
hold the line against further troop cuts. 

The main trouble between Bonn and 
Washington has been faulty communication 
and inadequate consultation. Each side has a 
legitimate complaint against the other. It 
will be enough for this first Washington 
meeting if President and Chancellor have 
built the mutual trust and adequate ma- 
chinery for overcoming this difficulty be- 
tween allies. 


THE ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, at 
the present time the St. Louis Cardinals 
baseball team is interesting all America 
and delighting all their fans around the 
country. It is a great ball team. 

One of the reasons for their current 
sensational success is well expressed in 
the attached outstanding column by Bob 
Burnes. It shows perhaps more than 
anything I have read to date what a 
superb club those former roommates, 
when they were players, Stan Musial and 
Red Schoendienst, have put together. 

This story by Bob Burnes should be of 
special interest to one of our colleagues, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], whose 
father years ago played ball in the Cardi- 
nal organization. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
article published in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WINNING CARDINAL FORMULA 
(By Robert L. Burnes) 

The story of the Cardinals’ success in this 
happy year has been one of beating down 
each opponent as that club challenges, of 
keeping constant pressure on the other team 
and having everybody on the Red Bird squad 
make a contribution to the cause. 

Some of them, like regulars, Cepeda, Javier, 
Maxvill, Shannon, Brock, Maris, Flood and 
McCarver, make their contributions regularly, 
almost every day. But when help has been 
needed from other sources, it has been 


produced. 

It was Jack Lamabe’s night to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the Cardinal cause 
Saturday evening and he came through like 
all the others. 

This may have been Lamabe's most heart- 
ening major league performance on a num- 
ber of ball clubs. We suspect it is to him and 
it is one he will long remember. 

On a happy ball club, life has been any- 
thing but that for Lamabe's since he joined 
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the Red Birds under emergency circum- 
stances a month ago. The Cardinals suddenly 
needed help when Bob Gibson suffered a leg 
fracture. The Mets were in town the next 
day, Lamabe was the handiest because he was 
available and the Cardinals had talked of 
him to Bing Devine. 

He underwent the traumatic experience of 
going to the ball park that Sunday expecting 
to start for the Mets against the Red Birds. 
Instead he found himself pitching that after- 
noon against the men who until three hours 
earlier had been his teammates. 

It was not a good performance, under- 
standably so, and Lamabe was charged with 
a defeat on a day of low ebb for the Cardi- 
nals as they lost twice to the Mets. 


FANS QUICK TO BOO 


Things rapidly went from bad to worse for 
Lamabe, a contradictory development for a 
man who had gone from a last place club to 
a potential pennant winner. Two days later, 
he was called upon again in relief at Cin- 
cinnati. He faced two men. One walked, the 
other flied out. But the one who walked ul- 
timately scored the winning run and Lamabe 
suffered another defeat. 

On Saturday of that week, against the 
Braves, the Cardinals played their worst game 
of the year. They contrived to make every 
mistake in the book, rallied to tie the score 
in the ninth, then managed to lose it in extra 
innings. 

Lamabe took that defeat, too, after pitch- 
ing several good innings. He ran out of gas. 
Almost anybody or everybody on the ball club 
could accept some of the blame for that hor- 
rendous loss but the fans put full responsi- 
bility on Lamabe. 

From then on, in the fans’ minds, his name 
was La Mud. They booed him every time he 
arriyed on the scene. The moaned when he 
was announced. 

In that state of mind, few noticed that 
he was improving slowly. 

He made his first important contribution 
in a big victory over Cincinnati a week ago 
Sunday. The Cardinals were nursing a 3-2 
lead when Lamabe was called on with two 
on and two out in the ninth to dispose of 
the dangerous Tommy Harper, who earlier 
had homered in the game. Lamabe jammed 
him, got him on a pop fly. 

Orlando Cepeda, who had given Lamabe 
an encouraging slap on the back as he strode 
by en route to the mound, was the first to 
meet him after Lamabe had done his job. 
They engaged in the hand slap routine per- 
fected by Cepeda. Others congratulated him 
as they raced by. Red Schoendienst came out 
of the dugout for a handshake. Lamabe was 
beginning to contribute. 

Saturday night he came full circle. He ar- 
rived in the third inning with the Giants al- 
ready leading 2-1, and with two on and none 
out. 

A TRIBUTE FROM TEAMMATES 

The veteran newcomer, worked out of that 
jam unscathed, kept the Cardinals close. 
Now it was a horse race between Lamabe and 
Lindy McDaniel, who was just as sharp. Mc- 
Daniel hadn’t allowed a base runner until 
Lamabe singled. The latter disdained a jacket 
on the cool night. He was in this game up 
to his eyebrows and didn't need any protec- 
tion. 

Now it became a question whether either 
rellever would tire. Neither had gone a dis- 
tance in quite a while. Manager Schoendienst 
had two men up working in the bull pen and 
he was on the steps when Lamabe encoun- 
tered his only real jam, two on, one out and 
Jim Davenport and Willie Mays in sight. But 
he nailed Davenport on a fly to right and 
Roger Maris’ perfect throw to the cutoff man 
sent Tito Fuentes scurrying back to the 
safety of third base. 

Then Lamabe faced his greatest crisis— 
Willie Mays. But Lamabe was throwing strikes 
and he threw a third one past Willie and he 
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had survived the crisis. The next inning the 
Cardinals took the lead when the pros, Curt 
Flood, Maris and Cepeda, went to work. They 
produced two runs and a 3-2 lead. Now it 
was up to Lamabe to hold a lead. 

Sitting there, we kept hoping, for a par- 
ticular reason, that Lamabe would have 
enough to go all the way. We wanted to see 
the reaction of the players. 

It was a sight to behold. When that last 
out was secured, the infield erupted. Tim 
McCarver and Cepeda were the first to reach 
him and they mauled him and hugged him. 
The other infielders got there in time for a 
handshake. 

They knew what that victory meant, not 
only to them, but to Lamabe. 

And then, in the wonderful unconscious 
gestures that only the great pros can make, 
the other Cardinal players left a final touch, 
They quickly departed. 

Each inning, as he strode to the dugout, 
Lamabe had walked with head down—not 
because he was ashamed or embarrassed but 
obviously because he wanted to concentrate 
on the intense Job at hand. 

But now, as the players sped away, Lamabe 
walked alone to the dugout to hear the cheers 
he richly had earned. 

This time his head was up. 

Once again the patience of the Cardinals 
had paid off. 

Jack Lamabe had made a contribution to 
the pennant drive. 

He will make more. 


ORGANIZED CRIME 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, it has 
been alleged by some that organized 
crime is a tiny part of the entire crime 
picture. But yet each day we hear more 
and more of the fantastic number of ac- 
tivities in which organized crime is in- 
volved. 

Recently I placed in the Recorp a news 
article concerning the activities of or- 
ganized crime in a suburban county of 
New York City. My attention was called 
also to an article entitled, “Mafia Invades 
Business, Suburban Government,” pub- 
lished in the Los Angeles Times. 

The article, written by D. J. R. Bruck- 
ner, details the activities of organized 
crime in the Chicago area. Mr. Bruckner 
writes, at one point, that during the trial 
of Rocco Pranno, an oldtime Mafia 
chieftain, “witnesses recounted that 
Pranno had completely taken over one 
large suburb, even to the point of assum- 
ing enough immunity to allow him to 
beat up a schoolteacher in the presence 
of the suburb’s police.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this further evidence of the 
seriousness of the threat posed by or- 
ganized crime to our law-abiding society 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, July 17, 1967] 
MAFIA ĪNVADES Business, SUBURBAN GOVERN- 

MENT—FEDERAL, LOCAL OFFICIALS DISTURBED 

Over SYNDICATE’s SCHEMES IN CHICAGO 

AREA 

(By D. J. R. Bruckner) 

Cuicaco.—Despite more successes in the 
war against organized crime here in the last 
three years than in the previous 30 years, 
federal and local officials say the battle is 
only beginning. 

They are especially disturbed now about 
some trends in crime indicated in several 
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recent cases of grave significance—mostly 
representing moves by the crime syndicate 
into business and into suburban government, 

It is noted, that Rocco Pranno, an old- 
time Mafia chieftain, recently was sentenced 
to 15 years in prison for extortion. But dur- 
ing the trial, witmesses recounted that 
Pranno had completely taken over one large 
suburb, even to the point of assuming 
enough immunity to allow him to beat up a 
school teacher in the presence of the sub- 
urb’s police. 

Similar conditions have been reported to 
federal and state investigators by residents 
of five other Chicago suburbs and three 
counties, two in Iilinois and one in Indiana. 
The mayor of one Kane County suburb told 
investigators that Mafia efforts to take over 
the coin vending machine industry in his 
city had turned into an all-out effort to take 
over the county government. 


ATTORNEY CONVICTED 


And an agent of a state investigating 
agency said there is “little reason to believe 
a syndicate operator would be apprehended 
for doing almost anything at all,” in sub- 
urban Will County, III., south of Chicago. 

A more curious case of syndicate influence 
turned up recently in two cases involving 
Arthur Nasser, formerly a Chicago regional 
attorney for the Internal Revenue Service, 
who was convicted of violating federal laws 
against conflict of interest. Convicted with 
him was Richard Hauff, a nightclub playboy 
who also was convicted of mail fraud in ef- 
forts to persuade people to invest in a non- 
existent Las Vegas nightclub. Named as a 
co-conspirator with Nasser and Hauff in the 
conflict of interest indictment was August 
Circella, brother of Nick Circella, the “Nick 
Dean” of Capone mob infamy. 

IRS investigators testified during the trial 
that they had taped a telephone conversa- 
tion in which Nasser was giving advice on 
how a Chicago police captain who was under 
investigation could avoid tax prosecution, 
and that this same captain was at the time 
on leave, serving as the chief security officer 
of a huge Chicago area racetrack. 

Nasser previously had been indicted on a 
charge of being a party to a $250,000 jewelry 
fraud involving people in Chicago and New 
York. Later he turned up as a close personal 
friend and next-door neighbor of Mandel 
Skar, a front man for Mafia interests in 
local motels who was shot to death in his 
garage one night. 

If the connections in government run 
wide, so do those in the world of business. 
Last month one of the crime syndicate’s top 
Chicago leaders, Marshall Caifano, was sen- 
tenced to 12 years in federal prison after 
pleading guilty to participating in an inter- 
state fraud scheme, This Chicago Mafia 
leader was already in prison for a California 
extortion plot, but his fraud plot had an 
even wider scope. 

LUMBERMAN VICTIM 

The victim was an Indiana lumberman 
who was forced to pay Caifano and his 
friends $42,000 for the use of $250,000 in 
counterfeit stocks to be used as security for 
a bank loan. Caifano’s associates in this 
bizarre adventure came from Chicago, Miami 
and Scottsdale, Ariz, The jury convicted 
them after Caifano confessed. 

A scheme which is not much more subtle 
is outlined in the indictment last month 
charging Louis Fratto, the crime syndicate 
boss of Iowa, and three Chicago syndicate 
leaders with trying to use a $52,000 fraudulent 
check in a scheme to fleece an Indiana air- 
craft manufacturer. 

In the older style, the Mafia often muscled 
its way into businesses here, usually into 
nightclubs, service businesses or bars. Thus, 
syndicate leaders now own several major linen 
and restaurant supply houses. Thus, in one 
recent 12-month period the Mafia took over 
at least 10 floundering bars and turned them 
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into lucrative hangouts for homosexuals on 
the city’s north side. 

Thus, they have a complete domination 
of the city’s $18 million a year juke box in- 
dustry. Some of these businesses they run 
like any other businessman would. Some, like 
the jukebox »usiness, they maintain with 
terror and threats. 

A more serious incursion was turned up 
this year when top Mafia chieftain Charles 
English, along with jukebox industry king 
Frank Padula, were revealed as owners of 
three financial acceptance corporations which 
conveniently can be used as conduits of Mafia 
money into private business. 


BUY BUSINESS 


Robert Walker, chief investigator of the 
Illinois Crime Investigating Commission, says 
“There is reason to believe the syndicate is 
becoming involved in all types of business. 
They have just too much money which they 
have to put somewhere. It all comes in to 
them as cash. For instance, they get $40 mil- 
lion a year from off-track betting. And they 
are greedy. Well, what do they do with that 
much money? They would need an awfully 
big hole to bury it. They buy businesses with 
it, that is what they do. All over the country 
Chicago syndicate guys are buying all the 
time, everything available.” 

It is noted by some investigators that a 
combined federal-state effort is on here to 
recruit at least 30 officers of Mafia owned 
companies as informants on this type of mob 
operation. That would seem to indicate the 
next step in the war on crime. 

What will happen next in Chicago, how- 
ever, is a serious question to the crime fight- 
ers. They believe they have the Mafia seri- 
ously upset. For instance, there are persist- 
ent reports now that the quick jailing of two 
successive chiefs of the Mafia in two years 
has produced such convulsions inside the 
syndicate that retired crime chief Anthony J. 
Accardo has come out of his retirement to 
resume the day-to-day control of operations. 

The enthusiasm in the city for this war 
against crime is surprising. Largely it seems 
to spring from the air of cooperation. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the IRS, the 
Secret Service, the Treasury Department, the 
Chicago police and the Cook County sheriff 
all work readily under the direction of which- 
ever agency initiates any investigation. The 
chief spurs to action seemed to be U.S, Atty. 
Edward Hanrahan and Charles Siragusa, the 
executive director of the Illinois Crime In- 
vestigating Commission. 

Siragusa, operating on a total budget of 
little more than $200,000 a year, borrows 
agents from other state and city agencies and 
keeps tireless pressure on the Mafia. He has 
conducted startling and sometimes terrifying 
public hearings on crime; he has led the 
effort to push the state legislature to pass a 
long series of anti-crime laws aimed at the 
syndicate. His more than 20 years as a top 
agent for the Treasury Department against 
the narcotics traffic gives him extraordinary 
rapport with federal agencies. 

On top of all this, all the investigators give 
the credit to the prosecutors. Walker, Sira- 
gusa’s top aide, says “it would be impossible 
to give too much credit to Hanrahan in all 
of this. He started it in the courts and made 
it stick, It makes a lot of difference when 
you know your work will make it through the 
courts and that the prosecutors will fight and 
make the judges and juries aware of what 
they are dealing with.” 

In the same way the federal agents praise 
the prosecutors in the office of Cook County 
state’s attorney. One federal agent said “we 
used to investigate for years and we could 
not even get a case through federal courts, 
much less the state courts. Now we can turn 
over a lead to local agencies and we know 
that the work will get done and that cases 
will be tried in the courts in this town and 
won. We have the feeling we are all in this 
together.” 
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THE NEED FOR A COMMISSION ON 
BALANCED ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee has re- 
cently completed a highly successful 
and informative set of hearings on leg- 
islation (S. J. Res. 64) which I introduced 
to establish a Commission on Balanced 
Economic Development. 

Witness after witness testified as to 
the staggering problems that will be con- 
fronting our Nation in the not-to-dis- 
tant future unless the exodus of Amer- 
icans from the rural areas into the cities 
is stopped. In addition, they cited the 
complete lack of information available as 
to how this could be brought about. 

The Washington Post of Sunday, Au- 
gust 13, contains two articles which 
touch on this problem. One was a column 
by Eric Wentworth, describing a speech 
by Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man. The second was the lead editorial, 
which also commented upon the Secre- 
tary’s speech. 

Although I have not had an opportu- 
nity to read the complete text of Secre- 
tary Freeman’s address, it is clear from 
the two articles that he supports the con- 
cept of a Commission to study population 
shifts and, in particular, the migration 
to the cities. This is encouraging in view 
of the adverse testimony of the admin- 
istration’s Bureau of the Budget. It is 
not surprising, however, that members of 
both parties are pushing such a proposal. 
When my resolution was introduced, it 
gained wide bipartisan support among 
its 23 cosponsors. 

As the Post editorial points out, the 
riots in many of our larger cities are 
warning signals that something must be 
done to get the whole country thinking 
about ways and means of getting off this 
collision course with our environment. 
I expressed this same sentiment several 
times during the hearings. We must be 
realistic about this problem. We have 
neglected it too long already. 

The best start that we could make is 
to pass Senate Joint Resolution 64. 
This will provide us with the means to 
gather the necessary information. It 
would be a far more significant effort 
than that proposed by Secretary Free- 
man, which would be holding a sym- 
posium of planners, sociologists, econ- 
omists and other experts. As the Secre- 
tary himself described such a move, it 
would be only “a first infant step toward 
charting a national course for our people 
and their land.” We need more than an 
“infant step.” We need a giant step now 
before it is too late. Passage of Senate 
Joint Resolution 64 is such a step. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two articles be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

FREEMAN COoONCOCTS A CURE—AGRICULTURE 


SECRETARY LINKS Crry PROBLEMS WITH 
THOSE OF COUNTRY COUSINS 


(By Eric Wentworth) 

Among the physicians prescribing salves, 
ointments, lotions or pills to ease America’s 
outbreak of angry urban sores is Orville L. 
Freeman, the irrepressible Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 
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Freeman, by the nature of his job, is a spe- 
clalist and seeks equal billing for his spe- 
cialty in whatever treatments are undertaken. 

“The ills of the city,” he argues in the 
wake of violence in Newark, Detroit and other 
urban areas, “can never be cured in the city 
alone. It will take action in both rural Amer- 
ica and the cities.” 

The Freeman diagnosis takes note of two 
linked problems which he describes, in jar- 
gon befitting a medical professional, as “ru- 
ral depopulation and urban impaction.” 

He says that between 500,000 and 600,000 
people are quitting the countryside each year 
and moving to the cities. They add to the 
burdens on municipal services and many in- 
cur new burdens and frustrations of their 
own, 

To Freeman, it’s “a tragic waste of human 
lives and of land” that more than seven of 
every ten Americans are jammed into only 
one percent of the Nation's real estate. 

The country-to-city migration has been 
going on for decades, and the results are 
visible not only in crowded urban slums but 
in countless rural communities that are 
gradually becoming ghost towns with stores 
boarded up and grass growing through ne- 
glected sidewalks. 

Probably the main cause is lack of oppor- 
tunity in the countryside, both for those 
who can find no jobs and those for whom the 
available jobs prove unrewarding. 

Not only the rural poor, many of them 
Southern Negroes, are moving to the cities; 
better-off young people, potential commu- 
nity leaders, also join the parade in quest 
of greater challenge. 

Farming’s technological revolution, which 
the Federal Government has helped foster, 
is forcing millions off the land. For example, 
cotton pickers and other machines have 
slashed the need for harvest labor on Mis- 
sissippi Delta farm from 750,000 man-days 
to 95,000 man-days in a mere six years, 
Freeman reports. (Production cutbacks to 
work down a huge cotton surplus presum- 
ably figure here, too.) 

The President’s National Advisory Com- 
mission on Food and Fiber recently reckoned 
that only one farm boy in ten can hope 
to become a commercial farmer, The Com- 
mission added that no matter how much 
food the Nation’s farms are called on to 
produce, farm labor needs will decline by 
another one third by 1980. 

Meanwhile, rural America is lagging on 
other fronts: roads, schools, housing, health 
care. 

While much has been written about the 
plights of Indians, Mississippi's hungry 
sharecroppers and Appalachia’s jobless ex- 
coal miners, rarely if ever do the afflictions 
or rural America approach the drama of 
recent ghetto violence. But there are real 
problems nevertheless. 

The National Farmers Organization staged 
a milk strike earlier this year to call atten- 
tion to the dairy farmers’ profit pinch. 

In June, a band of Spanish-Americans 
raided a county courthouse in northern New 
Mexico. Those who peered behind the inci- 
dent glimpsed sorry living conditions in that 
area's remote mountain hamlets. 

Though Freeman repeatedly calls attention 
to the needs of country folk—and sometimes 
is criticized for failing to do more for them— 
rural America has relatively few champions 
in Washington and is gradually losing what- 
ever political clout it once enjoyed on Capitol 
Hill. 

A study by Congressional Quarterly showed 
212 “rural” (by one definition) House seats 
out of a total of 435 in the 1961-62 Congress, 
trimmed by redistricting to 203 seats in the 
Congress that followed. Continuing shrink- 
age is in the cards. 

The human tide flowing into the cities 
cannot be reversed, but if Freeman has his 
way it can at least be slowed. 

His prescription for urban sickness in- 
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volves a “national policy of urban-rural bal- 
ance.” It’s a vague concept at best, but 
Freeman uses it to stress the links between 
depressing conditions in the countryside and 
the frustrating and at times traumatic re- 
sults when millions of exrural dwellers pile 
up” in crowded cities. 

He has announced, to promote this idea, a 
December symposium of planners, sociolo- 
gists, economists and other in Wash- 
ington as “a first infant step toward chart- 
ing a national course for our people and 
their land.” 

To be sure, rural problems have been 
studied and restudied over the years. De- 
velopment plans have been drawn and re- 
drawn. 

Washington has managed to produce (by 
one count) 197 programs that promise aid 
to rural areas. And yet, funding falls far 
short of needs. 

While there have been “rural renaissance” 
success stories in some communities where 
local leaders pitch in and have a knack for 
Federal “grantsmanship,” there have also 
been confusion and disappointment else- 
where when hoped-for Government dollars 
weren't forthcoming. 

The Freeman prescription calls for setting 
a higher national priority on Government in- 
vestments in rural areas, to improve public 
services and facilities, to help create more 
jobs and generally to make the countryside 
a more inviting alternative to city life. 


DEMOGRAPHIC COLLISION 


A little-noticed speech by Secretary Free- 
man the other day to the National League of 
Cities contains what may well prove to be, 
in the long reach of our national evolution, 
the wisest words yet spoken on our current 
malaise. Mr. Freeman sees the violence of re- 
cent weeks as a collision of man with his 
environment. Its origin runs back at least 
50 years when millions of young men in 
rural America were uprooted by World 
War I. They began what Mr. Freeman calls 
“the 50-year march to the cities” which has 
now produced so much misery, disillusion- 
ment and violence. 

While this great migration has been taking 
place the country has given far to little 
thought to it. Nearly 600,000 persons a year 
have been flowing into the cities, most of 
them displaced from the countryside, as Sec- 
retary Freeman acknowledges, by the revolu- 
tion in agricultural technology. They have 
gone to the cities in search of a better life, 
but what they have usually found has been 
poverty, slums and only the dregs of urban 
living. In a very real sense they are refugees 
from a rapidly changing economy. 

The result is that 70 per cent of our people 
are jammed into 1 per cent of our land— 
the 1 per cent that is largely covered by 
macadam, houses, factories and places of 
business. Many have found jobs but largely 
of the low-income varieties because the 
newcomers usually lack the skills that most 
industrial employment requires. So the 
glamor of the city that once lured them 
fades into the sodden dullness of ghettos, 
smog and social decay. 

For some years the country has been 
vaguely aware of this demographic revolu- 
tion but has done very little about it. Fur- 
ther concentration of people has seemed 
inevitable. But what will happen if this 
trend is allowed to run its course until the 
turn of the century when the country will 
have another 100 million persons to house 
and to absorb into its social structure? Will 
they, too, be crowded into our five vast strip 
cities? 

It is this prospect of “an airless, water- 
less, joyless—and perhaps hopeless—exist- 
ence” in a metamegalopolis of the year 2000 
that frightens Secretary Freeman. And so he 
has pointedly raised the basic question: 
“Should we try to check the accelerated 
movement of people from country to city?” 
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Six members of the Cabinet are sponsor- 
ing a symposium designed to bring together 
“the best minds in the world” to discuss 
this problem in Washington next December. 
As for Mr. Freeman, he has already com- 
mitted himself to pursuit of an urban-rural 
balance that will save the cities from de- 
stroying themselves. He is not of course rec- 
ommending that the rural refugees be sent 
back to the farm where they have been dis- 
placed by machinery. But he does see a 
brighter future for these rootless millions in 
towns and small cities where industrial jobs 
can be provided without the high costs, the 
congestion and the social overheating that 
have become so common in the large cities. 

The Secretary suggests giving “a high in- 
vestment priority to building up opportunity 
in rural America” and points to what some 
small cities have accomplished. But the chief 
significance of his speech does not lie in 
any specific recommendations. Rather, it is 
to be found in his impressive call for a 
change of direction. It is not necessary for 
this rich, resourceful and powerful country 
to strangle itself in its own congestion. The 
warning signals that have been sounded in 
one large city after another should set the 
whole country to thinking about ways and 
means of getting off this collision course 
with our environment, 


“PA IS GOING TO RUN FOR 
GOVERNOR” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the West Virginia Hillbilly, a 
weekly published in Richwood, W. Va., 
is a country newspaper of the old-fash- 
ioned type. It is down-to-earth, homey, 
and a real joy to read. It makes no pre- 
tensions and is “just plain folksy”. 

One of its delightful articles was 
printed in the August 19 edition. It is 
entitled “Pa Is Going To Run for Gov- 
ernor.” 

With everyone else declaring himself 
for this job the possibility of Pa's“ doing 
so is not so farfetched. For in this age 
of never-ending surprises, I would be 
willing to venture that what is today’s 
satire may become tomorrow’s headlines. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Pa Is Gornc To Run FOR GOVERNOR 

Pa called a pore man’s press conference the 
other day. A pore man's press conference is 
Aggie who can write readin’ and read writin’ 
right smart. She learnt hit in the special 
Mary Alice Smith School. That's a school for 
adults to git a headstart so’s they can work 
new math and new English and new geog- 
raphy fer their own kids. Pa had to call the 
pore man’s press conference because when he 
invited the legitimate press they didn't come. 
He cussed and called them something un- 
printable which means the opposite of legiti- 
mate, and told Aggie to take a letter about 
him goin’ to run fer govner and send hit 
to all the editors of the daily papers and to 
the gentleman who runs Hillbilly. 

He said there's no inspiration fer a press 
conference if you don’t have a audience, so 
he had Ma to come in from the still house 
and fer Fiddlin’ Clyde to bring his wife and 
his children and her children and their 
children, and the perfesser to come from up 
the holler. The Perfesser comes every night 
and interprets Huntly and Brinkley to Pa, 
but Pa said he orto be here now fer the 
tossin’ of his hat in the political ring. The 
Perfesser is awful smart and can pernounce 
any word that there is that ain’t got a r in it. 
How he come to be here is a mystery to me. 
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He spoke in gibberish when I ast him onest 
how he got here. He said he turned left from 
Havad, went south to Washington, then got 
on the New Frontier Highway and come into 
West Virginia to hunt indigents which any- 
body knows was kilt off by Daniel Boone 
years and years ago, and Pa gave him a sam- 
ple of old Hag & Hag which Ma and her Ma 
makes, and, well, he jest never kired to go 
back. He rented the old Jukes place up by 
the slag heap and drinks and thinks. 

So it was a nice little party we had and Pa 
glowed at the uniminity. Pa said the first 
thing was to pass out the drinks as that’s 
the way they do at press conferences. Ma 
fixed some crackers with sour deens on them 
and a fine time was had by all. When every- 
body was fed and Pa and the Perfesser was 
lubricated, Pa pulled the soap box out from 
under the bed and he got upon it and made 
a speech. 

“Ladies and gentlemin,” he said. “It is 
time fer a change.” 

Fiddlin’ Clyde sniffed and motioned to 
Fiddlin’ Clyde's wife and she took Baby Bird 
into the house. 

“This state has been bogged down by too 
much damn goggery, if the ladies will excuse 
my language.” 

The Perfesser cleared his throat loud and 
Pa stopped and looked at him. That's a sign 
that Pa’s wrong somewhere. 

“I think you mean the word demagogue, 
Pa. It is of diverse derivation, the French 
demagogue, the Spanish demagogo, the 
Swedish demagog, the Russian demagogu. In 
good times, that was before the birth of a 
democracy, it signified leadership, but today 
it is more indicative of an unprincipled pop- 
ular orator or leader, one who endeavors to 
curry favor with the people or a fraction of 
a faction, meaning, well, if you will excuse 
the remark, a minority group for block vot- 
ing. The great James Russell Lowell summed 
it up nicely with a quote, if I can recall it, 
after my thinking aparatus has been ade- 
quately stimulated by some of Ma and her 
Ma’s best Hag & Hag.” 

He took a deep drink, and Pa said maybe 
he had better have one too, just for the load, 
which was Pa’s sly way of saying that he 
wisht he hadn't stopped when the Perfesser 
cleared his throat. 

The Perfesser’s memory was jogged more 
than tolderable by the drink and he quoted: 

“The doctrine of State rights can be so 
handled by an adroit demagogue as easily 
to confound the distinction between liberty 
and lawlessness in the minds of ignorant 
persons.” 

Pa said, “See, that’s what I mean, Aggie, 
that’s what I want you to write to the press 
of West Virginia. Write it and send it to the 
Morgantown Damnation News, the Clarks- 
burg Exploit-it, the Bluefield Sunset-Noose, 
and Charleston Hoffmann-Male. Send it to all 
ov'em. Tell them that I am a candidate for 
govner on a platform of... What kind 
of platform, Perfesser.“ 

“A non-demogoguic platform, Pa, one that 
is free of demogogy, non-exploitive of dema- 
goguism, completely bereft of demogoguery. 
That is your platform, Pa.” 

“That is my platform, Aggie... Now 
what does that mean, all that?” Pa ast the 
Perfesser. 

“It means that you are going to stay clear 
of oratory, that you are making no speeches, 
that you are letting your light shine and your 
actions speak for you.” 

And I could see that Pa was might proud. 
But Ma, she wasn’t. There was something 
wrong with her. She rocked some and then 
she ast Pa something. 

“Pa,” she ast, “Jist how do you intend to 
be elected when you ain’t got neither the 
wad nor the nod?’ 

Pa looked at the Perfesser and the Perfesser 
looked at Pa and they both looked at the kag 
of Hag & Hag and had one. 
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“What is wad, Ma, and what is nod, Ma?” 
Pa ast. 

And Ma told him, “Wad is money and hit 
takes a heap of givin’ to make a mansion a 
home. And nod is what the incumbent gives 
you before you start. Hit is customary fer 
the present guvner to give the state its next 
guvner and hit is customary fer the gov- 
erned to give the picked candidate the wad. 
Hits the wad and the nod which a man has 
to have and you ain’t got neither, Pa.” 

You know, Pa didn't bat a eyeball. He jest 
looked Ma straight in the eye without havin’ 
a drink first. That’s a sure sign that he has a 
answer to her brigginess. 

He took out his watch and he said, “Pre- 
cisely in two minutes you will see my wad and 
my nod. They are comin’ suddenly like a 
chariot from heaven. They are the angels 
who are going to make me guvner of the state 
of Westbygodvirginia.” 

Pa had barely time to set down and quaff 
a quaff before a shinning big station wagon 
stopped in the road at the end of the path 
that leads to our house. 

Pa looked up in the air with prayerful con- 
ference on his face, and said to Ma, “Ma, jest 
tell me who's gittin’ outen that chariot of a 
car,” 

“Well, Pa, I cain't see too well. But I 
would say hit is a woman. Cain’t tell, her 
back is turned. Now she’s turnin’. She's a 
woman and she's got a beard.” 

Pa jumped up and screamed at Ma. “Don’t 
you know the new styles and things? That 
ain't no woman, that is Mr. Throckmorton 
Harriman Vanderbilt the Fifth and he’s down 
in these mountains of ourn a-dedicatin’ his- 
self to the proposition that we orta be learnt 
some Pox 

Mr. Vanderbilt come up the path and be- 
fore he got to the porch he yelled to Pa if 
he would let his voice be heard and make a 
loud noise and mebby demonstrate er riot 
the federel givernment would fix him up a 
nice class-A road from the highway to the 
porch. Pa said fer Aggie to take a letter on 
that too. 

Then he come in and took his guitar from 
off his back and Pa introduced him around. 
He was dressed in high heel shoes with sharp 
toes and a turtle neck sweater and pants 
that looked like they’d been painted on. Pa 
invited him to have a drink, and he said, 
“No thank you, Dad, I just had a pot of 
grass.” Nobody made nothing out of that, 
so Pa said he would like to explain to the 
Perfesser what his job was. He said he would 
be glad to. 

“I am employed by the O.E.O. And my job 
is to conduct community action groups and 
lead the way to progress in these hills, and 
to see that there is liberty and justice for 
all.” 

That inspired Fiddlin’ Clyde to yodel and 
he yodeled right purty. 

“O.E.O. ladyeo, O.E.O. ladyeo. Owe eee 
Owe ladyeo, how much are we going to Owe 
eee Owe the old ladyeo when the O.E.O. 
spends all the dough. OEO ladyeeo. OEO 
ladyeeo.” 

He started strummin’ his guitar and Mr. 
Vanderbilt started strummin’ too and they 
both yodeled oooeeeoo and I never heered 
sech purty yodelin’. 

Then Mr. Vanderbilt said he would like 
to introduce the members of his party, the 
fine Vista girls that he travels with in the 
hills and leaves here and there to learn the 
people what they are missin’ not gitting in 
on the fine things that Warshington has so 
much of. He whisetled and waved, and the 
doors of the station wagon opened and out 
they come. 

“I know what it is, Pa,” Ma said. Hit's 
freak day at the high school.” 

Pa told her to hesh her mouth that that 
was the way people dressed when they was 
in the Vista. Then Ma took another look 
and buried her head in her hands and said 
fer goodness sakes somebody tell the girl 
with the long white hair that she had fergot 
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her dress. Pa was ashamed too, only it was 
of Ma fer bein’ so ignernt and not knowing 
that girls nowadays, especially the Vista 
workers, wear blouses and call em minny 
skirts. But I guess one has to admit that they 
did look different. One wore long underwear 
under her minny skirt with flowers weaved 
in it. Some had their hair in two little 
twists, one had it cut short like a boy’s, 
and some had it long and white and could 
pert’nigh set on hit. Their lips wuz frosty 
like they'd got froze on a popsickle. 

The O.E.O. man introduced them and they 
had the funniest names and they come from 
places that you cain’t get to from here a-tall 
they are so far away. 

Then they got down to business. Mr. 
Vanderbilt said that he was goin’ to work 
for the party and git a lot of community 
action fer the Grate Society and he was so 
happy that Pa was runnin’ and that he per- 
sonally felt that the country needs people 
like Pa who are willin’ to be learnt new 
things and didn’t have a lot of things to 
unlearn. He said Pa was the salt of the earth 
and of such was the Kingdom of Lyndon 
and that everywhere they went they was 
goin’ to preach the new redemption and git 
roads bilt fer people and hot lunches fer 
everybody and legal aid and medical aid and 
political aid. Pa said if he didn’t want some 
Hag & Hag mebby he'd like some Koolaid. 

The young man was inspired and he ig- 
nored Pa. He said: 

“We stand for the people who have been 
appressed too long. We stand for the little 
man” 

I could see that Pa agreed, only he was 
fer the little woman too, especially the 
one who showed her savin’ ways by wearin’ 
her little sister’s blouse: He kept stealing 
little looks at her. 

One of the Vistas was so carried away that 
she jumped up and throwed her arms around 
the O.E.O. man with such vigor that she 
lost her eyelashers. She said she was turrible 
proud of him fer his stand and that they 
would overcome. 

Then they said goodbye and he spun his 
wheels and left a streak and was gone. 

“Real gone,” said the Perfessor, but, then, 
agin, nobody ever knows what he means. 

Pa jest set and glowed, but I could see 
that Ma was preplexed. 

“Pa,” she said, “how do you figure that 
these furriners can elect you guvner? To 
begin with they look mighty peculiar, like 
they ain't right somewheres, what with false 
eyelashes and heavens knows what else false, 
and wearin’ skirts that show their appen- 
dectomies when they set down. Pa, I have 
allus seen eye to eye with the Grate Society 
and Lyndon Johnson and Lady Bird and 
Bob Byrd, but these birds, I am a lettle bit 
skeered of. I am afeered people will see em, 
and listen to ’em, and turn away from the 
Grate Society. Pa, I don’t see as to how they 
can h’ep a Democrat a-tall.” 

Pa put his Blengo glass down unfinished 
and looked at Ma. 

“Oh, Ma.” he said. “I left something out 
of my announcement. I ain’t runnin’ as a 
Democrat. I am runnin’ on the Republican 
ticket. That’s what I mean by saying them 
O.E.O.’s and Vistas will elect me if they 
just tell people they are Democrats.” 

And he took a deep draft of Hag & Hag 
and warshed it down with a shot of Old 
Crowson, And the Perfesser and Ma didn’t 
say a word. 


A CRASH PROGRAM FOR LOW- 
INCOME HOUSING 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
Johnson administration has taken un- 
precedented steps to involve private en- 
terprise in the production of low- and 
moderate-income housing. In 1961 the 
moderate-income program was greatly 
expanded. Then the rent supplement 
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program was initiated to utilize private 
industry and financing to provide hous- 
ing for the poor. In the established pub- 
lic housing program a new approach to 
construction, the Turnkey program, was 
provided. That, in essence, is an arrange- 
ment whereby private developers replace 
public agencies as the planners and su- 

rs of construction, delivering a 
completed building or series of buildings 
to a local housing authority. 

Both the rent supplements and mod- 
erate-income housing rely upon non- 
profit and limited-profit sponsors. How- 
ever, from the start, many of us realized 
that this was only a partial answer and 
that such sponsorship would require time 
to develop. Likewise, we were concerned 
about using profit-motivated sponsors to 
produce and manage housing for low- 
income families, looking to this type of 
developer to provide a large volume of 
construction over a shorter timespan. 

Low- and moderate-income housing 
requires some form of significant public 
subsidy. Where public subsidies are in- 
volved, the government needs to take 
special care that these subsidies are used 
for a public purpose and not diverted 
into unreasonable profits. In a like vein, 
private industry has to be concerned lest 
it be vulnerable to charges of profiting 
at the expense of the poor. 

Because of the inherent complications 
in this situation, President Johnson ap- 
pointed a Commission on Urban Hous- 
ing, under the Chairmanship of Edgar 
Kaiser, to determine how private indus- 
try could be most effective in producing 
low- and moderate-income housing. Ob- 
viously, this Commission cannot make 
its findings at once. But there is hope 
that its recommendations will be avail- 
able in time to be reflected in the 1968 
legislative recommendations. That will 
be a strategic period, for then we shall 
have to consider an omnibus housing 
bill, since authorizations for many hous- 
ing programs expire at that time. 

In light of these developments, it 
would be unwise and premature to at- 
tempt now to develop a longrun pro- 
gram for greater utilization of private 
enterprise in the production of low- and 
moderate-income housing. Yet we are 
faced with a clear and pressing need for 
a crash program to increase appreciably 
the volume of housing for the poor. 

Therefore, President Johnson has, to- 
day, proposed a pilot program which will 
use the existing financial tools available 
to public housing and redirect them so 
as to involve private industry in the con- 
struction and management of low- and 
moderate-income housing. 

His proposal would enable local public 
agencies to enter into Turnkey contracts 
for new construction. Upon delivery of 
these dwelling units to them, the local 
bodies would enter into long-term man- 
agement contracts with private, profit- 
motivated firms. 

I agree with the President that we 
should not embark upon a new major 
program for low-income housing pre- 
maturely. But also I recognize that we 
can no longer afford a delay in the pro- 
duction of such housing. This proposal 
would pioneer one more approach while 
we consider new legislation. 

President Johnson should be et m- 
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mended for this novel and innovative 
proposal. I urge Senators to offer their 
support. 


SS. HOPE“: MOST WELCOME SHIP 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to an edi- 
torial published in the Peru, Ind., 
Tribune of Thursday, August 3, 1967. 
The subject is Project Hope, which is, 
perhaps, this country’s most effective ef- 
fort in international assistance. The 
white hospital ship Hope, now quietly 
at work in Colombia, is winning new 
friends and new respect for the United 
States, just as she has done in six other 
nations on three continents. 

The achievements of Project Hope con- 
trast sharply with the news of strife at 
home and abroad which seems to domi- 
nate the news today. I feel certain that 
Senators will enjoy this refreshing edi- 
torial. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Most WELCOME SHIP 

Currently berthed in Cartagena, Colombia, 
is a unique American vessel which has been 
called “the most welcome ship in the world.” 

The gleaming white SS Hope has richly 
earned that accolade the past seven years. To 
thousands, she has brought the gift of life 
and health, from people to people. 

The SS Hope is a floating hospital, essen- 
tially manned by American medics who con- 
tribute their services in two-month stints. 
She has modern surgical suits, 130 beds and 
related medical and training facilities. Once 
in a port, the mercy ship stays 10 months, 
serving the populace and conducting train- 
ing programs for native doctors and health 
workers. 

In one month at Cartagena, the SS Hope's 
staff treated 2,619 patients abroad or at 
shore clinics, performed 225 operations— 
more than seven a day—and immunized 12,- 
300 children against polio, diphtheria, small- 
pox and tetanus. 

That's a big contribution to health in one 
small area. Yet when weighed against global 
medical needs, it’s a disheartening drop in 
the bucket. 

The tragedy is that there is only one SS 
Hope from only one of the world’s affluent 
countries. There could be many more—and 
should be. All told, the SS Hope costs about 
$5 million, the price of one small jet bomber. 

One magazine writer said it all in a single 
paragraph: 

“In an insane world of idotic spending for 
fratricidal wars and ‘defense,’ the compara- 
tively small expenditures for SS Hope have 
lighted a tiny, inexpensive candle in the 
darkness. Imagine America’s image, to say 
nothing of the world health, if a thousand 
ships of Hope moved upon the waters of the 
earth for the alleviation of mankind's ills.” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S MEETINGS 
WITH CHANCELLOR KIESINGER 
WERE VERY SUCCESSFUL 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, this week 
President Johnson held important talks 
with one of our Nation’s most valued 

cellor Kurt Georg Kie- 
singer, of West Germany. 

From all reports, these talks were ex- 
tremely valuable to both our nations. And 
there is little doubt but that the Chancel- 
lor and the President succeeded in tight- 
ening still further the already close ties 
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of understanding that exist between 
them. 
West Ge is a stanch friend and 
ally of the United States. And both coun- 
tries are working toward the common 
goal of a peaceful world. To quote from 
555 communique jointly issued yester- 


We share the view that a policy of relaxa- 
tion of tensions can help to avoid conflicts. 
Such a policy can remove the causes of exist- 
ing tensions, can overcome differences and 
in this way lead to mutual understanding 
and trust among peoples. It is only by fol- 
lowing such a policy that the division of 
Europe and the division of Germany can be 
ended and a just and permanent peace es- 
tablished in Europe. 


Since the end of World War II, West 
Germany has earned the trust, admira- 
tion, and respect of the American people. 

I believe that under Chancellor Kie- 
singer’s leadership, this warmth and af- 
fection will continue as will the close 
partnership between our two nations. 

The Congress and the American peo- 
ple join in wishing the Chancellor every 
success as he returns to Bonn after his 
successful American visit. 

We are all delighted that he and Presi- 
dent Johnson have so quickly established 
such a close and friendly personal rela- 
tionship. And it is good to have such loyal 
friends during these difficult times. 


LUMBER STANDARDS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, because 
of other Senate business, I was unfortu- 
nately, not able to be in Washington and 
in the Senate Chamber last Thursday 
when the distinguished senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, led a discussion on a problem 
which is facing the lumber industry in 
this country. 

My interest in this problem stems from 
the fact that I believe American consum- 
ers, whether in the housing industry or 
any other segment, should be able to 
have the advantages made possible by 
improvements brought about through 
technological change. I feel that it is not 
in the public interest to set up a rigid 
standard or standards which prohibit in- 
novation and the acceptance of new 
methods and new materials when they 
are, in fact, to the advantage of industry 
or the consumer. 

As was stated by the Senator from Ala- 
bama, I introduced an amendment to the 
1965 Housing Act which provided au- 
thority to the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration and in fact required that Ad- 
ministration to accept as satisfactory for 
FHA construction any materials demon- 
strated to be technically suitable. The 
amendment was approved by the Com- 
mittee and by Congress and became a 
part of the 1965 Housing Act. As a result, 
the FHA has accepted, among other 
things, a smaller size standard for lum- 
ber which contains a lower moisture 
content. 

It is with this background that it is 
difficult for me to understand what has 
been taking place over the last few years 
in the Department of Commerce, the 
Federal agency which is given the re- 
sponsibility of helping set up acceptable 
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industrywide standards. I ask unanimous 
consent that a letter I sent to Secretary 
Trowbridge on July 20, expressing my 
concern over this problem, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JULY 20, 1967. 
Hon. ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I have had my atten- 
tion called to the fact that a panel you 
appointed to advise you on lumber stand- 
ards has recommended that the softwood 
lumber standard be continued, even though 
it has been endorsed by only 20 per cent of 
the producers and the remaining 80 per cent 
of the producers and 93 per cent of the users 
want it changed. 

I think there is grave question as to wheth- 
er or not the Department should continue 
in forcing a standard which the National 
Bureau of Standards has declared to be 
technically inadequate, “not in the public 
interest,” and which provides an artificial 
economic disadvantage, and is therefore “not 
in the public interest.” 

To continue support of SPR 16-53, it seems 
to me, would deprive the consumer of a 
superior product at less cost. The charge is 
made that the present standard should be 
continued because to change it might cause 
a disturbance in the industry. Actually, while 
there might be a temporary disturbance it 
seems to me that long term values that 
would be provided by the new standard 
would be well worth this slight risk. It is my 
understanding that the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, the General Services Adminis- 
tration, and the Defense Supply Agency of 
the Department of Defense are in favor of 
the withdrawal of SPR 16-53 in favor of the 
new standards. I hope you will review this 
problem, I feel quite sure that such a review 
in depth will reveal the value of a reversal 
of position. 

My interest in this problem arises out of 
the fact that as a member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee I was largely re- 
sponsible for legislation affecting FHA stand- 
ards which would open up the possibility of 
using materials that had been developed since 
the original standards were issued, but which 
for one reason or another could not meet 
the old and often antiquated specification, 
The lumber problem happened to fall inside 
this area. What I think we are dealing with 
here primarily is the difference between 
green, wet lumber, which has certain very 
serious disadvantages if used in buildings, 
and the same basic sizes that when proper- 
ly treated inevitably shrink in dimension. 
Because I believe both of us are interested 
in helping the American people take ad- 
vantage of every new development in prod- 
ucts and techniques as a balance against 
the constantly rising cost of construction, 
I think this problem is worth another look. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
WALLACE F. BENNETT. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, over a 
period of about 6 years, as I recall, the 
lumber industry, builders, architects, 
and homeowners have been deprived of 
the benefits of an up-to-date, properly 
engineered softwood lumber standard as 
a result of the Department of Com- 
merce’s indecision. The lumber industry 
has been joined by those who use their 
product in its attempt to have the De- 
partment of Commerce accept a stand- 
ard for lumber sizes which would allow 
size and moisture content to be properly 
correlated in the finished product. As is 
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well known, the Department of Com- 
merce has procedures set up under which 
such industry standards can be estab- 
lished. Under the Department’s proce- 
dures more than 3 years ago, the Ameri- 
can Lumber Standards Committee which 
was appointed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, approved standards for lumber 
sizes. This proposal was subsequently ap- 
proved by a majority of interested par- 
ties through the balloting procedure of 
the Department of Commerce. The De- 
partment of Commerce, however, ruled 
that the standards were not supported 
by a consensus of the industry. Follow- 
ing this action, the American Lumber 
Standards Committee was reorganized 
by the Secretary of Commerce, effectu- 
ating a broader representation among 
consumers. The newly constituted com- 
mittee studied the earlier proposal and 
modified it in an attempt to overcome 
the problems that the Commerce De- 
partment said resulted in its not being 
accepted as an industry standard. The 
committee then voted out a recommen- 
dation which, according to the legal 
counsel of the Commerce Department, 
met all of the necessary Department of 
Commerce criteria and was acceptable 
for industrywide balloting. The proposal 
was distributed to a carefully selected 
sample of the industry involved and the 
returns indicated that 80 percent of the 
softwood lumber producers supported the 
new standard. The acceptance among 
consumers was 93 percent. 

One would have thought that since 
the new standard had received the en- 
dorsement of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, and the General Services Ad- 
ministration, and since it was approved 
by an overwhelming majority of pro- 
ducers and consumers, the Department 
would promulgate the new standard. 
Against this apparent overwhelming ac- 
ceptance of the new standard, however, 
the General Counsel of the Department 
of Commerce ruled thet it was not a 
consensus. An appeal against that ruling 
was filed, but it was rejected. The Sec- 
retary of the Commerce Department 
then appointed an advisory committee 
of three individuals and gave them the 
responsibility of determining whether to 
withdraw the present standard and 
whether to seek authority from the Con- 
gress authorizing the Secretary to im- 
pose mandatory softwood lumber stand- 
ards. The panel found that the with- 
drawal of the standard is a matter to 
be determined by the Secretary. It also 
found that the present lumber standards 
appear to be technically inadequate and 
that present lumber standards handicap 
consumers by impairing their ability to 
choose lumber best suited to their needs. 
It suggested, however, that any change in 
the present standard could result in 
severe dislocation in the industry and 
operate to the detriment of the con- 
sumer. A final recommendation by the 
panel was that the Secretary seek legis- 
lation authorizing or requiring him to 
issue a uniform softwood lumber stand- 
ard. 

It seems to me that this has already 
gone too far and that it is time for the 
Department of Commerce to accept the 
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responsibility of assisting the industry 
to establish a reasonable standard in 
which the size is related to moisture 
content. I see no reason why the De- 
partment of Commerce should be al- 
lowed to restrain the lumber industry 
from improving its product and thus 
providing better materials for home 
building throughout this country. In- 
deed, it seems to me that it is incon- 
gruous for a panel of three individuals 
to sit in judgment on American } ousing 
and do what it did. 

The Secretary has the power to with- 
draw the present standard, and it seems 
that he should do this since both industry 
and consumers have requested it, as has 
the FHA, the GSA, the National Bureau 
of Standards, and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. I see no advantage to be 
gained from further delays. Nor can I 
accept the recommendation of the panel 
for legislation enabling the Secretary to 
set up arbitrary standards. Certainly, 
Congress can enact legislation determin- 
ing industry standards, but it is my view 
that this is not a proper function of a 
legislative body. 

If the Department of Commerce is un- 
able to resolve the issue, or if it does not 
desire to do so, it should withdraw and 
allow the industry to set up its own 
standards. 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS AND 
LATIN AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on this sixth anniversary of the Alliance 
for Progress, we have reason to be con- 
cerned over Latin America’s inability to 
feed its rapidly increasing population. 
But I am encouraged by the Latin Ameri- 
cans’ recognition of this as a serious 
problem, and I see hope that our cooper- 
ation may be effective in helping them 
to solve it. 

The problem is simple enough. Latin 
America is producing more people faster 
than it is growing more food for them. 
The Food and Agriculture Organization’s 
recently published report, “The State of 
Food and Agriculture 1966,” estimated 
that Latin American food production had 
fallen by about 2 percent in total and by 
4 to 5 percent on a per capita basis, so 
that per capita food production in 1965- 
66 was a good deal less than before the 
war. 

A projection of this trend into the next 
decade or two would spell malnutrition, 
disease, and a cruel and unnecessary 
waste of human talents and opportuni- 
ties on an immense scale. 

If agricultural development were im- 
peded long enough, it could spell failure 
for the area’s general economic develop- 
ment. Agriculture is the key to the po- 
litical and social stability of the entire 
region. It provides the livelihood of 
about 60 percent of the people of Latin 
America. The irony is that Latin 
America, which has the largest areas yet 
remaining to be brought under cultiva- 
tion anywhere in the world, and which 
ought to be exporting food surpluses to 
the rest of the world, is not yet able to 
do so. 

Fortunately, that is not to be the end 
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of this story. When the American chiefs 
of state met at Punta del Este last 
April, they put the stamp of priority 
on the modernization of agriculture and 
of rural life, along with education and 
health. 

The Presidents declared: 

We will modernize the living conditions 
of our rural populations, raise agricultural 
productivity in general and increase food 
production for the benefit of both Latin 
America and the rest of the world. 


The key word here is productivity. 
Agriculture, through increased produc- 
tivity, could provide both more food for 
urban markets and a better life for the 
man who labors in the fields. It could 
provide additional savings for indus- 
trialization, contributing directly to this 
process through the development of 
agro-industries. By assuring adequate 
earnings to the farmer so that he can 
become a better customer for goods 
manufactured in the urban areas, agro- 
industries expand the national market. 
This gives further impulse to indus- 
trialization and avoids the common 
misconception that a nation must choose 
either industry or agriculture. If a na- 
tion is to prosper, it needs both agricul- 
ture and industry, growing side by side. 

The immediate problem is low pro- 
ductivity per unit of land. We need fer- 
tilizers, pesticides, improved seed varie- 
ties and even new crops and new 
production methods. Services such as 
research, credit facilities, transportation 
and, especially, adequate marketing fa- 
cilities are as essential as the technology. 
Above all, the agricultural sector must 
be provided with adequate incentives to 
produce—and this means, especially, 
fair prices—if modern science is to raise 
yield per acre dramatically. 

We have a hopeful example in Central 
America. Expanded trade in processed 
foodstuffs has been one of the bases 
for the success of the Central American 
Common Market. And many of the 
smaller countries, in building up their 
industrial bases, are giving priority not 
only to increasing their agricultural 
output but also to those industries using 
raw materials grown by their farms. 

Given the variety of soils and climates 
in Latin America, there is no reason to 
doubt Latin American ability to produce 
almost any agricultural product eco- 
nomically. The region, as a whole, can 
Save well over $600 million a year in for- 
eign exchange by expanding its regional 
trade in agricultural products. This 
saving, in turn, can help finance the in- 
vestments necessary for increased pro- 
ductivity in both agriculture and 
industry. 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION BACKS 
WHEAT EXPORT CERTIFICATE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, meet- 
ing in Denver, Colo., last week, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Farm- 
ers Union, composed of State Farmers 
Union presidents, passed a series of reso- 
lutions dealing with legislation on agri- 
cultural matters. 

Among them was a resolution on wheat 
and feed grains, urging that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture do everything pos- 
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sible to counter the depression of farm 
prices on record crops, and urging Con- 
gress to enact S. 7, a bill I presented 
early this year authorizing the issuance 
of a 65-cent-per-bushel export certificate 
on 35 percent of the wheat crop to give 
farmers a fair price for wheat produced 
for our foreign assistance programs. 

Other resolutions passed by the Na- 
tional Farmers Union executive group 
urged passage of S. 109, which is already 
through the Senate, but with criminal 
penalties for coercion of farmers who 
join bargaining groups eliminated. 

The Farmers Union opposes authoriza- 
tion of the sale, lease or transfer of acre- 
age allotments, it calls for a reversal of 
the trend toward higher and higher in- 
terest rates, requests the passage of the 
bill limiting dairy imports, and urges 
that the Department of Agriculture hold 
the line on cotton production, regard- 
less of trade recommendations that acre- 
age be increased. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place the National Farmers 
Union Executive Committee resolutions 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, NaTIONAL FARMERS UNION, DENVER, 
CoLo, 


Although American agriculture this sum- 
mer is producing unprecedented abundance 
on limited acreage, these bumper crops re- 
grettably are a mixed blessing for the 
farmer who produces them. 

Ideal weather that has brought high re- 
sponse from fertilizer and other scientific 
advances has brought crop yields that sur- 
pass even the most optimistic estimates of 
our farm program planners. The result is a 
much greater supply than the market can 
handle, at least for the harvest season, and 
depressed grain prices. 

The wheat crop, estimated at a record 
1,511,347,000 bushels, is not the only one in 
trouble. The Agriculture Department yes- 

estimated this fall's corn crop at a 
record 4,651,648,000 bushels. The soybean 
crop was forecast at 998,974,000 bushels. 
Grain sorghum and other crops also look 
exceptionally good across the country. 

This abundance on American farms calls 
for action, both by the government and by 
farmers themselves, to avoid glutting the 
market. It calls for action that will put some 
strength back into the grain market situa- 
tion. 

Farmers Union was instrumental in de- 
veloping the Commodity Credit Corporation 
loan program and has given it strong sup- 
port through the years. We still consider it 
the best way to bolster farm prices and to 
promote orderly marketing. 

We urge, therefore, that the Department 
of Agriculture make use of every available au- 
thority to give producers strong incentives to 
hold grain off the market the 
CCC programs and to participate in an 
orderly storage effort that will keep large 
quantities of grain on the farm. 

We recommend that farmers place their 
grain under Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans and that they utilize all available gov- 
ernment that will help them avoid 
economic loss by waiting for market im- 
provements. 

We urge Congress to act favorably on 
Senator McGovern’s wheat export certificate 
bill so we can get some money into the 
pockets of farmers now producing wheat 
at depressed prices for our overseas commit- 
ments. 

We urge further that the House Agricul- 
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ture Committee expedite its action on a 
grain reserve bill so that a reserve can be 
set up in time to draw several million bushels 
of wheat feed grains and soybeans out of the 
market stream in the next few months. This 
will provide some relief for the price situa- 
tion in the major over-supply commodities. 

And finally, we urge the Department of 
Agriculture and the State Department to ac- 
celerate purchases for P.L. 480 program needs. 
We urge these agencies to notify their food 
representatives in embassies around the 
world of this unprecedented U.S. grain 
abundance so new purchase and foreign 
aid agreements can be signed. 

It will take the enthusiastic efforts of 
farmers, government agencies and Congress 
to rescue farmers from this unprecedented 
abundance. We hope this effort will get un- 
derway without delay. 


The Senate has struck a timely blow for 
the rights of farmers in passing S. 109, the 
farm co-op bargaining bill, in the face of 
heavy opposition from canners, packers and 
other processor-buyers of farm products. 

Farmers Union has long insisted that co- 
operatives are discriminated against and that 
members of cooperatives are black- 
listed, coerced and deprived of their funda- 
mental rights. This legislation will help 
right these wrongs. 

We are disappointed, however, at the ac- 
tions that deleted criminal penalties from 
this bill. Violators are not likely to be dis- 
suaded by civil actions because payment of 
a fine as a penalty is not a serious problem 
for a big processor or other major buyer of 
farm products. 

We commend the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee for trying to hold the line against the 
many attempts of processor groups to get 
themselves exempted from this legislation. 
We are disappointed, however, that the Sen- 
ate-passed bill does exempt tobacco and cot- 
ton groups and recommend that this be 
remedied before the bill becomes law. 

We urge the House Agriculture Committee 
to schedule hearings on this important bill. 
We also urge restoration of criminal penal- 
ties so the bill will be an effective deterrent 

ves 
of the 
bill’s coverage to include tobacco and cotton 
groups. 

The attempts by conglomerate corporation 
and other non-farm interests to take over 
agriculture are being aided and abetted by 


lease, of acreage allotments, base acreages 
and quotas. 

Earlier this year Congress authorized the 
sale or lease up to five years, and transfer 
within counties, of allotments for fire-cured, 
dark air-cured, and Virginia sun-cured to- 
bacco, This week a House Agriculture sub- 
committee is considering several bills that 
would further undermine the restrictions on 
tobacco acreage allotments and acreage- 
poundage quotas. 

The moves to make it legal to sell, lease 
or transfer allotments, bases and quotas also 
involve peanuts. The House Agriculture Com- 
mittee has recommended passage of a bill to 
authorize, under certain conditions, the sale 
or lease of peanut acreage allotments. 

‘These changes open the door wider to cor- 
poration farming, lead to further depletion 
of human resources in rural areas, encourage 
speculation by non-farm investors, and dis- 
rupt the existing peanut and tobacco pro- 
grams. They reinforce the position of those 
pushing for a corporate agriculture and un- 
dercut the independent farmer. 

We urge the Agriculture 1 of 
Congress, therefore, to stand firm against 
these attempts by rejecting all proposals 
aimed at easing restrictions on sale, lease or 
transfer of allotments. 
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With the many involvements of our Gov- 
ernment at home and abroad making heavier 
demands upon the Federal Treasury, a tax 
increase appears necessary. 

Farmers Union, therefore, supports the 
proposal to levy a surtax on corporate and 
personal net incomes above $5,000.00 in keep- 
ing with our historic position in favor of 
taxation based on ability to pay. 


Farmers are observing the new trend of 
advancing interest rates with much concern 
because they are acutely aware from long 
experience that high interest rates are 
promptly and inexorably reflected in higher 
costs of all of the things farmers must buy 
in order to produce the Nation’s food. 

Farmers have no opportunity to reflect 
these increased costs of production in the 
sale of the products they bring to market. In 
fact, increasing interest rates tend to depress 
the price of farm commodities in the market 
place because they reduce the purchasing 
power of all consumers. 

The damaging effects of the excessive in- 
terest rates initiated a year ago by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board continue to be felt on 
the farms and in the cities and towns which 
serve farmers. 

We urge, therefore, that immediate steps 
be taken by the President, the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the to arrest 
and reverse the present interest rate increase 
trend. 

The tremendous flow of imports of Colby 
cheese and other foreign dairy products the 
last year through evasion of quotas has held 
milk prices down at the support level for 
months. It also has forced the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to accumulate large 
stocks of dairy products and enabled impor- 
ters to build up huge supplies of these im- 
ports for resale to cheese processors, ice cream 
manufacturers, and others in the industry. 

Although the imports have been sharply 
cut by the recent action of President John- 
son, the damage has already been done as 
far as dairy prices for the next few months 
is co: 

The $4.00 dairy support price, as a result, 
is the only milk price farmers can count on 
for months to come. It is estimated that it 
will take from six months to a year for the 
trade and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to work off these stock buildups to the point 
where the market could again move above 
the support level. 

It is not surprising, then, that farmers are 
getting out of dairying in record numbers. A 
recent report by the Wisconsin Department 
of Agriculture shows 1,418 farmers quit dairy- 
ing in that state in a recent 4-month peri- 
od—an average of 88 per week. The trend is 
much the same over all the areas that pro- 
duce large quantities of milk for manufac- 
turing purposes. 

Production figures for June show sizeable 
drops for several Midwest states from the 
year-ago levels. The production drops re- 
ported by the Department of Agriculture in- 
clude Indiana, 6%; Illinois, 6%; Michigan, 
6%; Minnesota, 1%; Iowa, 2%; North Dakota, 
8%; and Nebraska, 9%. All of these states are 
in what has traditionally been considered 
the Country’s low-cost milk production areas. 

To meet this serious problem we urge, first, 
that the Secretary of Agriculture increase the 
support price to $4.21 from the current $4.00 
level so enough producers can remain in 
dairying to assure the nation of an adequate 
supply of milk. 

The current $4.00 level is well below the 
90% of parity the law authorizes. The latest 
90% of parity figure, adjusted to refiect con- 
stantly increasing production costs absorbed 
by dairy producers, is $4.21. 

Although we want dairy support prices in- 
creased, we do not consider this anything 
income move. 


recognize 
will exhaust the Department of Agriculture’s 
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present authority to do anything permanent 
and significant in the dairy income area. 

We urge, therefore, that the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee schedule hearings imme- 
diately on the direct payment bills intro- 
duced by Senators Eugene McCarthy and 
Gaylord Nelson. This direct payments ap- 
proach will make it possible to increase in- 
come of dairy farmers, to keep the prices of 
dairy products competitive with synthetics 
and substitutes, and to give consumers these 
high quality dairy products at reasonable 
prices. 

Finally, we urge the House Ways and Means 
Committee to hold hearings on the Dairy 
Import Act, which now has 59 sponsors in 
the Senate and 192 in the House. Although 
we recognize that the present quota level 
produces a market for our traditional sup- 
pliers, and no others, we feel this level should 
be made permanent by Congressional action. 

Recent reports reflect adequate stocks of 
all qualities of cotton, either in Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks or in the hands of 
the trade, and point up reduced domestic 
consumption during the last six months. 
Under favorable conditions, we can expect 
carryover stocks next year to meet or exceed 
what is needed for strategic reserves with- 
out increased acreage. 

Price improvement as a result of vigorous 
competition for reduced supplies of good 
quality mew crop cotton is a natural and 
beneficial result of an effective cotton pro- 
gram. Farmers are pleased with the present 
program becaues it has achieved this ob- 
jective. They are not interested in producing 
more cotton at cheaper prices. 

We urge, therefore, that the Secretary of 
Agriculture resist pressure from the trade 
to increase cotton production in 1968. 

We also urge regulations and administra- 
tive interpretations which would (1) hold 
the line on production; (2) improve quality 
and enhance grower income by increasing 
the production payment to the maximum 
level allowed and by relaxing arbitrary and 
restrictive skip row penalties; (3) permit the 
orderly marketing of the 1968 crop through a 
prudent sales policy which truly avoids mar- 
ket competition with producers; and (4) use 
vigilance to see that differences reflected in 
the price support program accurately indicate 
utility value. 


THE ELECTIONS IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
trouble with the spreading of false in- 
formation is that the damage it does can 
seldom be nullified by later retraction. 
Rumor has fanned the flame of riot in 
this country. And this past week, as the 
President pointed out yesterday, many 
critics of the administration have been 
quick to make mountains of the molehills 
of complaint about the fairness of the 
elections soon to be held in South Viet- 
nam. I am sure that many of my col- 
leagues have received, as I have, letters 
from constituents concerned about what 
they thought was happening. 

There is no doubt the civilian candi- 
dates have complained. There is no doubt 
the incumbent presidential candidates 
have made derogatory remarks about 
their opponents—about their platforms— 
about their ability to prosecute the war 
successfully and secure the peace after- 
ward. But is all this so different from 
the political campaigns here at home? 
The civilian candidates complain that 
the incumbents are not cooperating with 
them because they refuse to share speak- 
ing engagements. Is this so different from 
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what happens here? The civilian candi- 
dates complain that voters are being in- 
timidated—that election procedures will 
be rigged—that pressure is being applied 
to government employees. To even the 
casual observer of the American political 
campaign, it is all too familiar. 

It is within the responsibility of the 
press to report these complaints. How- 
ever, I am disturbed—just as President 
Johnson is disturbed—by the hasty, al- 
most eager exaggeration of these com- 
plaints, mostly by critics of the adminis- 
tration’s Vietnam policies. I am dis- 
turbed by the readiness of those who 
should be politically sophisticated to pur- 
sue the interests of those anxious to ag- 
gravate the current dissension in this 
country over the Southeast Asian war. I 
am disturbed by what seems to be a tend- 
ency among some of us to interpret in 
the worst possible light whatever news 
comes from Saigon. 

The emphasis being placed on the pres- 
idential election in South Vietnam has 
pushed offstage the greater significance 
that this September 3 election will put 
into office the 60 Members of the South 
Vietnamese Senate. It ignores the fact 
that on October 22 there will be another 
election for the South Vietnamese House 
of Representatives. It must be pointed 
out that in these elections, future politi- 
cal leaders are being chosen by the peo- 
ple. In these elections, the seeds of a 
democratic government are being born. 

It has taken us many long years to 
develop our own democratic form of gov- 
ernment. And, even now, it is not yet 
perfect. Is it not too much to expect that 
in its infancy—and in the midst of war— 
a new nation’s electoral process should 
be without fault? 

During the South Vietnam elections 
last September for representatives to 
the Constitutional Assembly, the Viet- 
cong did everything possible to discour- 
age the voters. In one city, mortar shells 
were lobbed into lines of citizens waiting 
at the polling places. The people took 
cover as the shells exploded. But a short 
time later, they were back in line. It is 
interesting to speculate on what might 
have happened here under similar cir- 
cumstances. In those same elections last 
September an overwhelming percentage 
of the eligible voters went to the polls 
to cast their ballots. On that basis, while 
we have much to teach the people of 
South Vietnam about the desirability of 
democracy, they, in turn, have set an 
example for our own people to follow. 

Mr. President, if public opinion in the 
United States is a magnificent musical 
instrument, with the members of the 
press and Congress as its keys, I fear fre- 
quently that those who play it best are 
foreign politicians whose tunes are 
medleys of their own self-interest. 


JOSEPHINE B. RIPLEY, JOURNALIST 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, one of the 
Nation’s most distinguished journalists, 
Miss Josephine B. Ripley, is terminating 
an outstanding career as Washington 
correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor to open her own office as a free- 
lance writer. 

Jo Ripley has been a member of the 
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staff of the Washington news bureau of 
the Christian Science Monitor since 1945, 
covering legislative stories on Congress, 
political conventions, and some of the 
newsmaking travels of First Ladies. For 
many years, she wrote a weekly column 
entitled “An Intimate Message From 
Washington.” 

But her activities have not been lim- 
ited to Washington. Instead she has gone 
where the news was in the making— 
where the news was in the making 
throughout the world. She has gone to 
the scene in Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
Austria, Israel, Holland, Switzerland, 
Greece. You name the place and she has 
been there on the spot seeing the news 
with her own eyes—hearing it with her 
own ears—and feeling it. That is why 
she has been such a superlative inter- 
preter of the news as well as accurate 
reporter. 

In 1949 she toured displaced persons 
camps in Germany and Italy, and flew 
into Berlin on the airlift, along with a 
load of coal. She was on the Hungarian 
border during the revolution in 1956 and 
watched refugees from the Communist 
takeover come plunging out of the dark- 
ness to the safety of an Austrian farm- 
house just over the line. 

In 1957 she flew to Israel following the 
Sinai campaign of that year and wrote 
a series of articles on the economic up- 
surge which followed that victory. Three 
years earlier, she had traveled to Berlin, 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece 
to obtain information for a series on the 
world’s first attempt at organized migra- 
tion. This series was later published in 
a booklet called “Peoples on the Move,” 
by the Intergovernmental Committee on 
European Migration. 

By her work and writings in the field 
of migration, she has become a widely 
acclaimed and acknowledged authority 
on the subject of migration and refugees. 

As a representative of the Defense Ad- 
visory Committee for Women in the 
Services, to which she was appointed by 
former Secretary of Defense Neil Mc- 
Elroy, she interviewed women in the 
military services overseas and authored 
a series entitled The Miss Behind the 
Missile.” 

Her tenure as president of the Wom- 
en’s National Press Club in 1951-52 is 
regarded as one of the most productive 
in the history of that organization. In 
connection with her activities in that 
organization, she has been the editor of 
two cookbooks published by the club, 
“Who Says We Can't Cook?” and “‘Sec- 
ond Helping.” 

Before Jo made the scene in Washing- 
ton with the Monitor, she was a member 
of the city staff of the Monitor in Bos- 
ton, copy editor in the foreign depart- 
ment, and wrote a weekly column called 
“The World, Briefly.” 

Although she is terminating a long, 
happy and successful career with the 
Monitor, Jo Ripley will continue her 
affiliation with the Cowles publishing 
organization. I predict great success for 
Jo Ripley as she ventures out on her own 
as a freelance writer. I know that her 
many friends and colleagues share my 
confidence in her future success and 
wish her the very best of everything. 
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ALLIANCE ESSAY WINNERS 
VISIT UNITED STATES 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on this, the 
sixth anniversary of the signing of the 
Charter of Punta del Este, I want to call 
attention to the presence of a very im- 
portant group of visitors to our Nation’s 
Capital. 

They are not state dignitaries, ambas- 
sadors, sports heroes, or movie stars. 
Even though their visit is connected with 
the Alliance for Progress, they are not 
economists, engineers, or planning ex- 
perts, They are instead secondary school 
students from various Latin American 
countries. They are here in Washing- 
ton as winners of a hemispherewide es- 
say contest on the Alliance for Progress. 

These young people range in age from 
13 to 19. They come from countries 
as huge as Brazil and as small as 
El Salvador. For most, this is their 
first visit to our country, but a number 
of them speak English, in addition to 
Portuguese or Spanish, their native 
languages. Some even speak Indian 
dialects, like Guarani, the second lan- 
guage of Paraguay. 

Diverse as this group is, they are united 
in their understanding—a surprisingly 
profound understanding—of the chal- 
lenge to youth in the great programs of 
economic and social development that 
are gathered together in Latin America 
under the banner of the Alliance for 
Progress. Thousands and thousands of 
young people in 12 Latin American coun- 
tries participated in the essay contest. 
The 29 top winners with us in Washing- 
ton were selected by some of the most 
distinguished persons in their countries: 
educators and representatives of min- 
istries of education; officials of the Orga- 
nization of American States and mem- 
bers of National Commissions for the Al- 
liance for Progress; economists and ex- 
perts in development planning. 

The contest was sponsored by the 
Pan American Development Foundation, 
a private foundation established by the 
Organization of American States to open 
the way to individual and corporate 
participation in development programs 
of the Alliance. In most countries, the 
foundation had the close cooperation of 
officials of the U.S. Embassy, the Agen- 
cy for International Development, and 
the U.S. Information Agency. The pur- 
pose of the contest was explained by Dr. 
José A. Mora, Board Chairman of the 
Pan American Development Foundation 
and Secretary General of the OAS, in 
this way: 

To stimulate thinking by Latin American 
students on the vital issues of economic and 
social development in their countries, be- 
cause they must play a principal role in the 
vast effort of the Alliance for Progress to 
bring a better life to the peoples of the con- 
tinent. 

These 29 students will remain with us 
in Washington until the end of this week. 
Then they will begin a monthlong tour 
of the United States. They will visit fac- 
tories and farms, small towns and great 
cities. At a number of stops along the 
way, they will stay with American fam- 
ilies in their own homes. At the end, they 
will carry back to their own countries 
a better understanding of the United 
States and its people. 
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importance. I said that this group con- 
tained no statesmen or politicians, econ- 
omists or engineers. I should add the 
phrase “as yet.” For these young people 
are, of course, the future leaders of their 
countries. They have already expressed 
a profound concern for the economic and 
social problems of their people; they 
have shown that they have faith in the 
ability of their nations to attack under- 
development and social inequity. They 
give all of us renewed hope for progress 
and justice in this hemisphere in the 
years ahead. 

We owe a vote of thanks to the Pan 
American Development Foundation and 
to the General Secretariat of the OAS 
for their splendid initiative in sponsoring 
this essay contest, and bringing the win- 
ners to the United States as part of the 
sixth anniversary celebration of the Al- 
liance for Progress. We wish these 29 
Latin American students a pleasant stay 
in Washington and a fruitful trip around 
our country. We look forward to the day 
when we shall see them again—as the 
— and developers of their own na- 

ons. 


A QUESTIONNAIRE ON ISSUES 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, from 
time to time I use my newsletter to my 
constituents to receive information in- 
stead of passing it on. At least once each 
year I enclose a questionnaire covering 
some of the issues important to me on 
which I may be able to obtain guidance 
from the people of New Hampshire. 

This year, the questions were multiple 
choice, and I asked each person respond- 
ing to check off only one answer to each 
question. My staff has tabulated the an- 
swers in percentages, and I feel that they 
are of sufficient interest to justify their 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I might point out that only one of the 
topics on this questionnaire had been 
asked about in previous years. That ques- 
tion dealt with firearms control. This 
year, as last year, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the respondents favored some 
sort of Federal legislation on this subject. 
For some reason, my regular mail has 
never reflected this sentiment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the questionnaire included with 
my July “Report Home” be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, together with 
a tabulation of the answers received. 

There being no objection, the question- 
naire was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

1. A controversy rages in Washington over 
proposals to start work on an anti-ballistic 
missile system to protect our nation from 
nuclear attack. One side says the system will 
be prohibitively expensive ($41 billion), offer 
only partial protection and will merely serve 
to escalate the arms race. Those who favor 
the proposal argue that even partial protec- 
tion is worth the huge expenditure and they 
believe that such a system will serve as an 
added deterrent to enemy attack. 

How do you feel? 

Percent 
We should go ahead and build such a 

CURVED hot ———— inca 38.3 
We should not build such a system... 32.3 
Not familiar enough with the proposal 29.4 


2. Some authorities believe the rise in 
crime rate, as well as promiscuous use of 
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firearms in riots, stems from laxity in fed- 
eral laws regulating purchase and possession 
of firearms. Others contend that any fed- 
eral regulation would restrict legitimate use 
of firearms for hunting and target purposes. 
Do you believe it would be in the public 
interest to [check one] 

Percent 
Have laws prohibiting mailorder pur- 


Have laws requiring the national regis- 
tration of flrearms 4 40 
Have no Federal legislation of firearms... 19 


3. The national crime rate has been on the 
increase. Some believe this has been caused 
by court decisions which safeguard the legal 
rights of the accused—which, in turn, de- 
grade the effectiveness of prosecution, Oth- 
ers believe crime has increased because of 
crime producing environments, poverty and 
lack of job opportunity. Do you believe a 
reduction in the crime rate would best be 
achieved by [check one] 

Percent 
Increased efficiency in crime detection 
methods and programs designed to al- 
leviate crime producing environments, 
with the rights of suspects strictly 


More militant police enforcement with 
less emphasis on the rights of the ac- 
cused 


4. Do you believe the path to permanent 
peace in the Middle East rests in [check one] 


Percent 
Israeli withdrawal to her former borders 
with a solution by the United Na- 
ot ee es AE TT Sane yk a fe 15 
Leaving things as they are so that the 
nations involved can work out a set- 
tlement among themselves 85 


Insofar as action by our own government is 
concerned—and regardless of what the So- 
viet Union does—should we [check one] 


Percent 
Support Jareel_..0- 5 Scenes 40 
Support the Arabs_........----.------- 1 
Keep our hands oH. 59 


5. The television industry is currently un- 
der fire from many quarters. Complaints 
range from “too many commercials” to “too 
few public affairs programs.” Since many of 
these complaints may find their outlet in 
legislative proposals, I would like to find out 
your own views on television pr 
What is your biggest complaint, if any, about 
television {check one] 


Percent 
Program quality—— 50 
Number of commercials 37 
Too few public affairs programs 12 
Too many public affairs programs 1 


CURIE Fe on nee nee S awe eas 


6. What is your major source of news? 
[check one] 


Percent 
D seni en a sme nel 25.4 
C/ ²˙ a a S 14. 1 
Newspapers c eee 49.3 
News magazines 11.2 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, some 
of the most thoughtful, tough-minded 
observations on U.S. policy with refer- 
ence to the Vietnam struggle have ap- 
peared in the editorial columns of the 
Saturday Evening Post. This great Amer- 
ican journal has been steadily upgrading 
the quality of its articles, its editorials, 
and its general format in recent years. 

I invite the attention of Senators es- 
pecially to an editorial entitled “The 
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Numbers Game,” published in the cur- 
rent issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe NUMBERS GAME 


“The war is not a stalemate. We are win- 
ning, slowly but steadily. 

—Gen, William Westmoreland. 

It has been 21 years now that Ho Chi 
Minh has led the Communist insurgency in 
Vietnam, Boys have been born, raised, re- 
cruited and killed all within the span of this 
endless war. It was some 15 years ago that 
the United States began subsidizing the 
French forces fighting Ho’s Communists, and 
countless millions of dollars worth of planes 
and armaments and supplies all ended in the 
apocalypse of Dien Bien Phu. It has been 
about 10 years now since the United States 
began “helping” the South Vietnamese with 
dollars and then guns—five years since Amer- 
ican troops appeared on the scene, and two 
years since they engaged in full combat. And 
during all these years, during battles and 
during lulls, somebody has been prophesying 
victory in much the same words that Gen- 
eral Westmoreland used last month. 

When General Westmoreland took com- 
mand of the Vietnam campaign three years 
ago, he had an expeditionary force of about 
25,000 troops. Now he has 460,000, and, to 
reinforce our mounting pressure,” he wants 
still more. Defense Secretary McNamara, who 
must find the means of providing such addi- 
tional troops, was reluctant to agree. One of 
his first questions to General Westmoreland 
was how he could achieve more results with 
the forces already in Vietnam. In the end, 
it seems a foregone conclusion that more 
men will be provided—fewer than General 
Westmoreland wants, more than Secretary 
McNamara wants. It also seems a foregone 
conclusion that these forces will not be 
enough, and that it is only a matter of time 
before General Westmoreland asks for more. 

To provide still more troops, and yet to 
deny Westmoreland the forces he asks, seems 
to be an evasion of the real questions of how 
this war is going and how it can be brought 
to an end. Despite Westmoreland’s claims of 
victory, his request for 140,000 more troops 
seems in itself a confession of failure—not 
of defeat but of the stalemate that he de- 
nies. If all these troops are really necessary, 
it seems hard to see how he can be “win- 
ning,” slowly or otherwise. Still, let us as- 
sume that the average commander is an 
optimist, and that he invariably feels a good 
job could be done even better if there were 
just more troops to throw into the fight. 

The more fundamental evasion seems to be 
that of Secretary McNamara. For if our com- 
mander in the field declares that he needs a 
certain number of reinforcements, how can 
anyone from Washington tell him he doesn't 
really need them? But conversely, if he is 
not really winning the war with the 460,000 
men he now has, how can a “compromise” 
reinforcement of a few thousands achieve 
victory? In short, if our force in Vietnam is 
too small to achieve its goals, then it’s pre- 
sumably a lot too small. The likeliest ex- 
planation for McNamara’s reluctance is that 
the political and financial cost of sending 
massive reinforcements is more than the 
Administration wants to face. 

Behind this evasion, of course, is the 
evasion of the whole American people. Ac- 
cording to the latest Harris Poll, 58 percent 
of Americans want an increased military ef- 
fort, whereas only 36 percent want a greater 
effort at negotiating a settlement. As for spe- 
cifics, 72 percent favor the continued bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam, and no less than 48 
percent favor a ground invasion of North 
Vietnam. Despite their belligerent views, how- 
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ever, one can’t help wondering whether these 
hawks don't somehow expect somebody else 
to do the shooting. According to most esti- 
mates, the war, as it is now being fought, will 
last for years, perhaps five, perhaps ten. 
Thus, if Americans are now getting killed at 
a rate of 7,500 a year, the question becomes: 
Are we prepared to sacrifice 75,000 American 
lives in order to win the war in Vietnam? 
Perhaps a majority would answer yes, but 
the implication of these appeals for greater 
military effort is that a greater effort would 
end the war sooner and at smaller cost. It 
is an unrealistic implication. If it takes a 
half million men to win the war “slowly but 
steadily,” how many would it take to win 
the war quickly? A million? Even more? 
Then the questions to be asked in a poll are: 
Do you favor calling up the reserves? Do you 
favor ending all draft exemptions? Do you 
favor increasing taxes by, say, one quarter? 
One of the great illusions about our strug- 
gle in Vietnam has always been that it could 
be won fairly easily, that the Communists, 
facing our overwhelming strength, would 
simply end their 20-year struggle and give 
up—that it is not, in short, a real war. One 
suspects that Secretary McNamara himself 
was once a victim of this illusion, and that 
the Communists’ dogged refusal to give up 
has provided him with a terrible lesson in the 
illogicality of warfare. For though he can 
provide still more forces, the fact is that the 
Communists, too, still have reserve forces 
that haven't yet even entered the battle. And 
who, on either side, dares tell his followers 
that the goal may not be worth the cost? 


THE 10-PERCENT SURTAX A MIS- 
TAKE, ECONOMIST SAYS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one of 
the most persuasive and competent brief 
analysis I have seen of the proposed 10- 
percent surtax increase appeared in the 
Roanoke Times recently. 

The author is Dr. Spencer Gervin, 
chairman of the Department of Eco- 
nomies and Business of Emory and 
Henry College. 

Dr. Gervin has ably summarized a 
strong case against the proposed tax 


increase. I ask unanimous consent that 


his article be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Roanoke Times, Aug. 6, 1967] 


Income Tax HIKE HAZARDOUS AT PRESENT, 
ECONOMIST Says 


(By Dr. Spencer Gervin, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Business, Emory 
and Henry College) 

Prime argument in the renewed push for 
an income tax increase is the 0.3 per cent 
June rise in the Consumer Price Index (CPI), 
bringing the rise to 2.7 per cent since June 
1966. Dramatizing this jump is the fact that 
June’s dollar was worth 86.2 cents in 1957-59 
dollars, 70.3 cents in 1947-49 dollars, and 41.8 
cents in 1939 dollars. Avowed purpose of the 
higher tax on personal and corporate income 
is to restrain such inflation. 

All but certainly under existing circum- 
stances a tax hike will not accomplish the 
promised restraint. More likely, even with 
the higher tax take, prices will continue to 
move upward, with the actual effect being to 
arrest the business expansion just getting 
under way. 

Obviously the 0.3 per cent CPI rise did not 
occur alike for all goods and services compre- 
hended in the index. Some segments rose 
more, some less (new cars 1 per cent), some 
not at all (furniture 0 per cent), and some 
declined (gasoline and oil —.3 per cent). 
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Leading the risers was food, up 0.9 per cent 
from May. Principally involved were fruits 
and vegetables (4.7 per cent) and meats (4.1 
per cent). Among fruits, grapefruit Jumped 
37 per cent and oranges 15 per cent, as the 
Florida citrus crop neared completion. Apples 
were up 6 percent as storage supplies 
dwindled. Among vegetables, lettuce rose 13 
per cent and potatoes 6 per cent, in each 
case due to scarcity as unfavorable weather 
delayed maturity. 

Meat price increases came from hogs (5 
per cent at wholesale) as fewer piggies went 
to market. Beef and lamb were also offered 
in inadequate quantities. Wholesale live- 
stock prices as a whole were up 2 per cent 
in June. 

Will the tax increase zero in on demand 
for food commodities so as to relieve price 
pressures? A tax hike must reduce demand 
for these commodities specifically if it is to be 
effective in restraining inflation. Such speci- 
ficity is unlikely. 

Important cause of the CPI rise in the past 
year has been medical services. Up .6 per cent 


‘in June, the rise since last June is 9.2 per 


cent. Primarily responsible are higher hos- 
pital service charges and increased doctors’ 
fees, as heightened demand for these serv- 
ices has met a relatively stable supply. Much 
of this increased demand has of course been 
of government doing, with medicare and 
medicaid. 

Due to government subsidization here, it 
is unlikely that an income tax increase will 
deflate this segment of demand, which has 
led all others in inflationary advance in the 
last year. 

Where then will a tax increase hit? While 
it is impossible to predict exactly just what 
the consumer will buy less of when his dis- 
posable income is cut by taxation, experience 
indicates the falloff will be in demand for 
industrial goods, most especially hard goods 
(up 1.1 per cent in price in the last year). 

In this likelihood lies the great hazard of 
present tax rise. For industrial production, at 
155.2 in June (1967-59=100) is still way off 
its 159.0 high of last December. Due some- 
what to output drop but more importantly to 
increments to capacity (164.0 end of 1965, 
179.3 end of 1966, 185.1 now; 1957-59=100), 
manufacturing is presently operating at only 
84.7 per cent of capacity, down from 90:9 
per cent in the 1966's second quarter. 

Experience further indicates that automo- 
bile sales fall quickly from a paring of dis- 


posable income. Just now recovering from 


slow sales during the first quarter of this 
year, auto sales will probably lag again with 
the tax increase. New car prices have not 
risen in the last year. 

Another problem attending drop in demand 
for industrial goods is the effect upon plant 
expansion. With corporate profits off in the 
last nine months, even the recent restoration 
of the 7 per cent investment tax credit and 
rapid plant amortization can scarcely induce 
industry to expand, with demand sinking. 
Such a failure of investment spending brings 
stagnation of personal income, recession’s 
first step. 

With continued heavy government deficit 
spending, much for nonconsumable military 
goods, price pressures in the last quarter of 


1967 will probably require anti-inflationary 


measures. But why a tax increase? Most econ- 
omists tend to accept a tax increase because 
of their belief that government deficit spend- 
ing will not be reduced. Given first choice, 
most would prefer a deficit reduction because 
of its less significant effect upon allocation of 
resources. 

Furthermore, a tax increase is cumbersome 
to levy and to cancel, requiring each time ac- 
tion by the Congress. Dynamics of the econ- 
omy are such that the alert steering needed 
to avoid both recession and inflation cannot 
be done by slow legislative process. 

Real alternative is the tapered cutting of 
expenditures as the economy approaches 
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capacity. The President of the United States 
had authority—witness, withholding of road 
construction funds in late 1966—to withhold 
portions of many appropriations made by the 
Congress. This withholding-release rhythm 
can be done promptly, as the economy needs 
tuning. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, I should 
like to comment on the technical assist- 
ance program of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. This is the area 
of AID’s program that furnishes knowl- 
edge and ideas. It is the portion that 
deals not just with meeting today’s 
crises, but with anticipating and elimi- 
3 tomorrow’s problems before they 
start. 

The research aspect of AID’s techni- 
cal assistance program should be em- 
phasized. We fully recognize that to get 
economic development abroad we may 
need to know the answers to questions 
we have never encountered in the United 
States. This is the role of research: to 
generate new knowledge and ideas, and 
to cope with new kinds of problems. AID 
has a positive obligation to build a strong 
research program to help make the rest 
of its program really effective. 

It is important that we support Amer- 
ican universities in the kind of research 
program that the United States needs 
if its overseas assistance efforts are to 
be successful. AID cannot do this by it- 
self but it can do so with the help of 
well-trained and capable university per- 
sonnel. Therein lies the best resources 
available for research. University per- 
sonnel grow and benefit by sharing in 
research on problems of development, 
and they will, in the process, train young 
people—both in this country and 
abroad—to build on the knowledge 
which today’s scholars produce. 

I would like to describe the experience 
my own University of Wisconsin has had 
in building a research program with AID. 
It has demonstrated good results with a 
modest investment of funds. The Wis- 
consin experience has convinced me how 
important it is for AID to give greater 
financial support for a stronger and more 
integrated research program. 

The University of Wisconsin has a 
long and distinguished history of serv- 
ice of the State and Nation. Its profes- 
sors work in clese cooperation with State, 
local and Federal officials. The Wiscon- 
sin idea is that “the campus knows no 
boundaries.” 

Its college of agriculture works with 
AID in Nigeria and Brazil to make Wis- 
consin professors available for teaching 
and research at local universities. In the 
United States, we can call upon our uni- 
versity professors for policy analysis and 
counsel. Development of a similar capac- 
ity for service on the part of universities 
of the less developed countries is of the 
greatest importance. The University of 
Wisconsin is helping to build stable and 
competent local university staffs to par- 
ticipate in policy analysis and program 
forraulation. 

One highly successful program of the 
University of Wisconsin is its Land 
Tenure Center. This Center was estab- 
lished in 1962 and has been financed 
largely by the Agency for International 
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Development. It has a program of re- 
search that includes training of students, 
both United States and foreign, through 
research participation. Cooperative re- 
search is conducted with universities, 
government agencies, and AID missions 
in Chile, Colombia, Bolivia, Brazil, Cen- 
tral America, and Venezuela. 

The kind of research done in each 
country depends on its own problems and 
circumstances. The Land Tenure Center 
focuses on land ownership, operating ar- 
rangements and their effect on agricul- 
ture. 

Through this plan, AIL generates ideas 
and facts not previously available. For 
example, methods are researched for ex- 
pediting land title procedures and dis- 
tributing farm information to new land- 
owners. The role of farmer organizations 
and the impact of new land taxes are also 
studied. Ways to increase farm produc- 
tion are explored and water law questions 
are resolved. In addition, publications, 
documentary film footage, and other 
means distribute this knowledge to 
policymakers all over Latin America. 

The highly successful Chilean land re- 
form program has gained much from the 
research carried out by the Center’s 
United States and Chilean researchers. 
When Prof. Peter Dorenr completed 2 
years as director of the Center’s program 
in Chile, President of the Republic 
Eduardo Frei said: 

Please accept my sincere appreciation for 
this very real contribution which you have 
made to the agricultural development of 
Chile through your clear interpretation 
which has been very much applauded in 
Government circles. 


In Bolivia, Prof. Ronald Clark has 
worked closely with the Inter-American 
Committee for Agricultural Develop- 
ment, Bolivian ministries, and the AID 
mission to speed up the processing of 
clear land titles to the 50 percent of 
farmers who are still without them. This 
will greatly increase the stability of pro- 
duction in Bolivian agriculture. 

These are but a few of the many in- 
stances in which the Center’s work has 
led to improved and accelerated action 
programs in agricultural development. 

Such programs strengthen and build 
on a university’s previous involvement 
in an area of research. The Land Tenure 
Center has assembled a highly compe- 
tent staff that is frequently called upon 
by country agencies and AID missions 
to give technical advice and short term 
assistance. The Center’s research publi- 
cations are in great demand and many 
are available in two or three languages. 

Latin American participants in the 
Center’s program have gained a great 
deal of firsthand knowledge about ru- 
ral people and their problems. In the 
United States we take for granted 
the social scientists’ close contact with 
rural questions. But social scientists in 
Latin America frequently have little ex- 
perience with rural life. The Center's 
program has given a large number of po- 
tential researchers firsthand knowl- 
edge of the agricultural conditions in 
their countries. 

Let me make it clear that our own 
universities benefit, also. Returning pro- 
fessors and researchers are able to give 
more meaningful classroom instruction. 
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This is of great significance when we con- 
sider the large number of foreign stu- 
dents studying at U.S. universities—and 
the equally large group of our own stu- 
dents learning about the social and 
economic organization of agriculture 
abroad. 

The U.S. contribution will always be a 
small part of total development expendi- 
tures of any country. The direct and im- 
mediate results of U.S. university re- 
search programs, plus the increasing 
number of competent local social scien- 
tists can geometrically multiply the value 
of our aid. This case is well illustrated 
by the effective programs at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Establishing centers of professional 
competence cannot be achieved in a year 
or two, nor can it be done by any uni- 
versity from its own resources. Univer- 
sities need long-range support from the 
Federal Government if they are to build 
staff to develop the expertise needed by 
AID missions and foreign governments. 
The money we invest in research in AID’s 
technical assistance program is the kind 
which makes possible these programs. 
What we invest here now will bring us 
untold returns in many years to come. 


HOBART ROWEN ON THE TAX 
INCREASE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Hobart Rowen, the distinguished eco- 
nomics analyst of the Washington Post, 
has written a penetrating analysis of the 
administration’s proposal for a 10 per- 
cent tax surcharge as it relates to the 
Vietnam war and other American in- 
terests. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Rowen’s brilliant column, published in 
the Washington Post of Wednesday, Au- 
gust 16, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Guns Nor BUTTER: L. B. J. Tax POLICY 

STRESSES THE SHIFT 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

Belatedly, the Johnson Administration is 
confessing that even the rich American soci- 
ety cannot have unlimited amounts of guns 
and butter. Its request for a $7.4 billion, 10 
per cent tax surcharge is an admission that 
this much money, at least, must be diverted 
from vacations and color TV sets to buying 
guns, helicopters and ammunition for the 
shooting war in Vietnam. 

But the impact is even deeper than that, 
and Budget Director Charles L. Schultze yes- 
terday drew a clear blueprint—somewhat un- 
intentionally—of the shift from butter into 
guns. 

His figures show that mountains of dol- 
lars have been poured into Vietnam in the 
past three years—and only pitifully small 
amounts into troubled U.S. cities and for 
social needs. 

For example, in response to questions by 
Chairman Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.) of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, Schultze esti- 
mated that of a $44 billion increase in the 
projected fiscal 1968 budget compared with 
fiscal 1965, $29.7 billion has gone to defense, 
all but $3.8 billion of which was for Vietnam. 

Measure that $26 billion increase for Viet- 
nam against increases in the following items: 

For the anti-poverty program—$1.6 billion 

For public housing—$600 million 
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For other low-cost housing—$600 million 

For secondary and elementary education— 
$1.4 billion 

For public assistance—$1.4 billion 

Schultze’s tally showed that lumping all 
poverty, housing, education, and welfare 
programs together, the increase in spending 
amounted to only $6.2 billion in the three- 
year period. 

One Administration rebuttal to this line 
of argument is sure to be that additional 
billions are poured into socially desirable 
programs through trust fund operations. 

But that cannot conceal the fact that at a 
moment of great national crisis, the Johnson 
Administration finds itself limited on what 
it can spend at home by the billions of dol- 
lars it has committed the nation to spend 
in Southeast Asia. 

But we are not yet at the end of the cycle. 
As Schultze and Treasury Secretary Henry H. 
Fowler made clear, the President's program 
of fiscal responsibility in meeting the costs 
of the Vietnam war contemplates not only 
the tax increase, but further sizable reduc- 
tions in non-military spending. 

Thus, Schultze boasted that if we realize 
$1.5 billion in civilian expenditure reductions 
in fiscal 1968, non-Vietnam spending will 
constitute only 14 per cent of the Nation's 
total output, compared with 16 per cent in 
fiscal 1964, and 16.5 per cent during the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

So the Great Society becomes a not-so- 
great society. Not only is there no consid- 
eration being given to a Marshall plan for 
the cities, as proclaimed by Vice President 
Humphrey, but even existing programs are 
being whittled back. 

And if the Administration and Congress 
should try to limit the size of the fiscal 1968 
deficit to $14 billion—the lower end of the 
range that Secretary Fowler yesterday said is 
tolerable—there would have to be cutbacks 
deeper than that $1.5 billion mentioned by 
Schultze. 

Revenues, with the surtax, are now esti- 
mated at $122.5 billion and expenditures at 
a potential $143.5 billion—prior to the Presi- 
dent’s commitment to restrain, cut and 
control. 

That's a gap of $21 billion—and if the $14 
billion figure isn’t in the Administration’s 
propaganda just to make Congress feel a bit 
less sick, that target would require reduc- 
tions of $7 billion somewhere. 

Or, it will require more sales of “partici- 
pation certificates” for a cosmetic touchup 
of the deficit. 

In any event, the Administration finally 
did face up to the need of putting a tax- 
revenue bill before Congress. It helps show 
dramatically how deep and costly is our in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia, which Fowler 
said offers “no clear prospect of any early 
ending.” 

But do we have the whole story, even on 
statistics? 

For example, the cost of 45,000 additional 
troops in Vietnam is put at from “zero to $4 
billion.” But cleverly, this is a net figure, 
which includes offsetting savings that Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert McNamara has been 
ordered to find, 

One wonders, therefore, whether the real 
figure for the additional troop cost is not the 
$5 to $6 billion predicted earlier by Sen, John 
Stennis (D-Miss.) and so vigorously denied 
by the Administration. 


NONRATIFICATION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS CONVENTIONS A DEPAR- 
TURE FROM THE AMERICAN TRA- 
DITION OF FREEDOM—CXXII 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, each 
time I address this body to urge the rati- 
fication of the human rights conven- 
tions—and this is the 122d time I have 
done so—I am struck by the incongruity 
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of having to fight for the cause of human 
rights in the United States of America. 

In 1776 an infant alliance of 13 Colo- 
nies of the British Crown decided to 
stake their lives, fortunes, and honor for 
the sake of political rights, The Founding 
Fathers fought a war for these rights. 

In 1861 we fought another war, a civil 
war, brother against brother, to preserve 
the Union. And out of that war came the 
abolition of slavery. 

In 1917 this Nation decided to break 
out of its isolationism and fight a war on 
the Continent of Europe because we felt 
that the interests of the United States 
were directly tied to the preservation of 
democracy there. 

In 1941 we fought again. This time 
against one of the ugliest men and most 
diabolical war machines the world has 
ever known. In this conflict we took up 
the cause of freedom in the face of 
armed racism, tyranny, and genocide. 

To be ready at a moment’s notice to 
fight, ostensibly for one freedom or 
another, but to be unwilling to sign a 
treaty of peace, freedom, and human 
rights strikes me as bitterly ironic. This 
inexplicable discrepancy between our 
supposed ideals and our actions requires 
some serious self-scrutiny. 

Mr. President, let us show the world 
that we mean what we say when it comes 
to human rights. Let us ratify the hu- 
man rights conventions, and let us do it 
now. 


THE NATIONAL COURT 
ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the able 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typincs] 
recently made a thoughtful, comprehen- 
sive speech to the Conference of State 
Chief Justices on the subject of improved 
judicial administration, specifically the 
National Court Assistance Act. The lead- 
ership which Senator Typrnes has given 
the Senate, through his dedicated service 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery, of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, will be 
remembered years after the more dra- 
matic events of these days are forgotten. 

I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
marks be printed in the Recorp, so that 
they may be more widely available. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NATIONAL Court ASSISTANCE ACT 
(An address by Senator Josep D. TYDINGS 

before the Conference of State Chief Jus- 

tices, Honolulu, Hawaii, August 4, 1967.) 

I shall talk with you today generally about 
programs to improve judicial administration, 
and, more specifically, about the National 
Court Assistance Act. I introduced that bill 
in the 89th Congress, where it was desig- 
nated as S. 3725, and again during this ses- 
sion of the 90th Congress. The bill is cur- 
rently designated as S. 1033, and my Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Judicial 
Machinery has held hearings on it during 
the past few months. 

This audience is especially aware that today 
it is the courts themselves that are really on 
trial, for the current “litigation explosion,” 
with attendant congestion and delay in the 
process of judicial administration, has 
focused sharp criticism on that process. 

Certainly criticism of the judicial system 
is not a new development. The need for 
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major improvements in the administrative 
machinery of our courts has been evident 
for many years. In 1839, David Dudley Field, 
writing of the New York courts, observed 
that “Speedy justice is a unknown; 
and any justice, without delays almost ruin- 
ous, is most rare.“ Present indictments of 
our congested courts are made all the more 
poignant by the fact that the problem has 
been recognized for more than a century. 

There are fine examples of reform measures 
in New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, Oregon and California. We are still a 
long way, however, from attacking the prob- 
lem on the national scale necessary to cope 
with the litigation explosion. 

Time and time again, I have cited statistics 
to illustrate the dimensions of lagging jus- 
tice in our courts.* There is no need to repeat 
the dismal recital at length to this audience. 
But, the recognition of the magnitude of the 
problem is becoming so widespread that it 
has even reached the man in the street as the 
plight of the courts makes headline news. 
Howard James, writing in the Christian 
Science Monitor, relates the case of a New 
York housewife. “Driving her auto down a 
Bronx street [in 1967] she is hit by another 
car. Doctors say she is seriously injured and 
expenses pile up. If the other driver’s in- 
surance company haggles over a settlement, 
it could be 1972 before she collects a dime. 
It often takes that long to get a civil case 
before a jury.” * Instances of delays of 2, 3, 
or even 5 years between the time when a 
case is filed and the time it is finally brought 
to trial are common. Justice William M. Mc- 
Allister, of the Supreme Court of Oregon, in 
his testimony before my Subcommittee ob- 
served that in the trial courts, “unconscion- 
able delay is chronic in many areas, and un- 
due delay is becoming the rule rather than 
the exception in much of the country. Chief 
Justice Robert C. Finley of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Washington said, at 
the same hearing, “I do submit as emphati- 
cally as possible, that we have outgrown the 
American court system as it exists today... .” 

Court congestion and delay create several 
problems. On the one hand, our courts pay 
dearly in terms of loss of confidence by our 
citizens. Peaceful settlement of disputes in 
an appropriate forum is a basic concept of 
our democratic process. If our citizens lose 
faith in the courts as a means of settling their 
disputes and instead seek alternative an- 
swers for redress, our social order will be 
weakened, if not destroyed. 

Another pernicious result of delay in the 
courts is summarized in the often quoted 
maxim, “Justice delayed is justice denied.” 
Delay exacts its toll in terms of financial loss 
and confusion to litigants and attorneys 
alike. The Washington Post, for example, re- 
cently reported the case of an attorney and 
his client who were required to appear every 
court day for three months while awaiting 
trial on a “30 minute call calendar.“ The 
financial effect on both client and attorney 
was disastrous. Furthermore, delay can open 
the door for unfair or fraudulent practices 
by unscrupulous defendants. The threat of a 
4 to 6 year delay in trying a case is a potent 
lever which may be used to extort the unjust 
settlement of a just claim. The Circuit Court 
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of Cook County, Illinois, found that by the 
use of tactics insurance companies 
could actually defraud the public by defer- 
ring payment of claims, maintaining insuffi- 
cient reserves and dissipating assets in op- 
erating costs.“ 

Congestion and delay is also financially 
costly to taxpayers. Through better manage- 
ment techniques, courts could handle more 
cases at a lower per unit cost. Generally 
speaking, money spent by state and local 
legislatures on judicial systems is pitifully 
insufficient. This makes it even more impera- 
tive that the courts operate as efficiently as 
possible. I hasten to emphasize, however, that 
efficiency is not an end in itself, and cer- 
tainly should not be sought at the expense 
of due process of law. Assembly-line justice 
is no better than delayed justice. 

Although the problems posed by poor ju- 
dicial administration are not novel, little 
imagination has been shown in pursuing 
solutions. As explained by Professor Hans 
Zeisel of the University of Chicago Law 
School, in testimony before my Subcommit- 
tee, there are basically three ways to reduce 

in the courts: to increase the 
available judge time necessary to handle 
cases, to reduce the number of cases, and 
to reduce the time necessary to try a case. 
As to the first solution, the cry is always for 
more judges. Yet the experience of the Fed- 
eral courts, for example, indicates that add- 
ing more judges can at times be no solution 
at all. 

During the decade from 1955 to 1965, the 
number of Federal district judges was raised 
from 235 to 287—an increase of slightly more 
than 22% “ Yet, during the same period, the 
total number of cases disposed of by the 
Federal district courts remained constant, 
and the backlog increased by almost 10%7 
I might add, that during the same period, 
the number of criminal cases commenced in 
the district courts actually declined by about 
16% * 

As to reducing cases, this can be done either 
by shifting jurisdiction of certain matters to 
a court that is less crowded, or by curtailing 
jurisdiction through adoption of adminis- 
trative procedures as alternatives to the 
judicial process. 

The first technique is obviously a tem- 
porary expedient, and the latter concedes 
that our adversary system of justice cannot 
satisfy the need for peacefully settling dis- 
putes in an increasingly complex world. 

Some would suggest enlarging the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal courts so as to transfer 
large numbers of cases from the state courts 
to Federal forums. Not only does this tactic 
avoid facing up to the real problem, but it 
also threatens the vitality of the state courts 
and, indeed, is inconsistent with our system 
of Federalism. Furthermore, it is increasingly 
obvious that the Federal courts are them- 
selves falling behind. 

As to reducing the time necessary to try 
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a case we are talking first about shortening 
the length of time between the filing and 
the trial of a case, and second, about decreas- 
ing the time consumed by the trial itself. 

It is probably safe to say that perhaps 
70% of the cases in the courts are termi- 
nated prior to trial. By decreasing the span 
of time between the filing and the trial of a 
case we may expect to remove these cases 
from the system more swiftly and thereby 
we will reduce the number of untried cases 
contributing to the congestion in the system 
at any time. If by appropriate mechanisms 
we also can reduce the amount of time con- 
sumed by the trial itself, without spending 
more time on the bench judges would be able 
to handle more rapidly those cases which do 
not drop out of the system before trial. 

So far, a variety of hit-and-miss experi- 
ments have been undertaken with such 
mechanisms as pretrial, arbitration, new dis- 
covery techniques, certificates of readiness, 
and many other schemes. There has not been 
any coordinated and controlled experimenta- 
tion to evaluate these ideas. A plan executed 
successfully in one court will fail in an- 
other, and we don’t really understand the 
reasons for either the success or the failure. 
A carefully programmed approach to sim- 
plifying and compressing the trial processes 
must be devised. 

Even though attempted remedies have thus 
far been inadequate, the “crisis in the 
courts” is by no means insoluble. But, if the 
courts themselves are to eliminate congestion 
and delay, their first need is to gain a com- 
plete and accurate understanding of their 
own administrative operations. During our 
hearings, Professor Maurice Rosenberg of 
the Columbia Law School said: 

“A State that keeps fastidious records on 
how long it takes a flock of geese to overfly 
its territory will have no idea how long it 
takes a flock of litigants to get to trial in 
its courts. A state that knows the precise 
number of cases of measles or bourbon it had 
in its borders last year will have no count 
on the number of cases of burglary or per- 
sonal injury in its courts.” 

The first goal of self-analysis should be to 
identify precisely the problems of judicial 
administration. Without reliable informa- 
tion regarding caseloads, the nature of the 
backlogs, bottlenecks in case flow, and the 
distribution of judicial work, comprehensive 
solutions cannot be developed. Thus the first 
step is to gather and organize data on the 
courts and their work. 

Once the proper data for the identification 
of problems has been accumulated, it must 
be used to develop new ways of approaching 
judicial administration. Unfortunately, our 
courts today are administered essentially the 
same way they were two hundred years ago. 
Many of our courts seem to apply the doc- 
trine of stare decisis to administrative prac- 
tices, maintaining a procedure merely be- 
cause it has been followed for many years. I 
ask you, if that tenet had guided the leaders 
of industry, finance, science and technology, 
where would our nation be today? 

Many judges have ignored business experts 
as a source of ideas for improving judicial 
administration. There are a number of ex- 
planations for the reluctance of our courts 
to utilize the services of such experts as man- 
agement consultants and systems analysts. 
One is the understandable distrust by much 
of the bench and bar of the new and un- 
familiar. Another is the notion held by many 
that only judges and lawyers understand 
the real needs of the courts. Some judges 
may fear that their judicial functions will be 
usurped, either by computers or clerks. Fur- 
ther, if a court itself is unable to employ 
management consultants, there may be an 
aversion to accepting “consultation” from 
experts whose fees are paid by a county 
board of supervisors or the state and who 
thus are suspect as minions of the body 
that foots the bill. 
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It is also true that management con- 
sultants have not adequately made their 
potential usefulness known to the judiciary. 
They have failed to explain in clear terms 
exactly what they can do to improve judicial 
machinery and the administration of jus- 
tice. Understandably, the judges want to be 
assured that consultants will not tamper 
with the decision-making process or the sub- 
stantive rights of litigants. Only when the 
“communications gap” between management 
consultants and the legal fraternity has been 
closed can real progress be made in employ- 
ing modern methods and techniques. 

By the way of partial illustration, let me 
list for you some of the ways that modern 
management techniques can be utilized to 
assist a court in handling its business: 

1. To evaluate the forms, systems, and 
procedures currently employed in court ad- 
ministration, for functions such as: Filing 
papers and records; preparing and printing 
calendars; notifying attorneys, litigants, and 
witnesses; calling calendars and scheduling 
cases for pre-trial and trial; empaneling and 
scheduling juries; indexing and docketing of 
court actions; accounting for fees; and, 
transferring cases to other courts. 

2. To determine what information is 
needed for effective management of court 
operations. 

3. To appraise equipment needs for com- 
munications and for filing, retrieving, proc- 
essing and p cases, records, and ad- 
ministrative and statistical data. 

4. To review space utilization and facility 
needs. 

5. To provide an objective basis for esti- 
mating judicial and non-judicial manpower 
requirements and for establishing compen- 
sation levels. 

6. To assess the adequacy of the adminis- 
trative organization of the court. 

7. To evaluate the soundness of non-ju- 
dicial personnel policies and practices in such 
areas as recruitment, training, and career 
development. 

8. To review opportunities for revision in 
statutes and court rules that would result 
in administrative improvements without af- 
fecting judicial decision-making prerogatives 
and the substantive rights of litigants. 

One important and immediate need is for 
the courts to utilize electronic data process- 
ing. Eldridge Adams of the UCLA Law School, 
testifying at our hearings, focused on the 
problems of current filing systems. He stated: 
“Trial courts typically organize their files by 
collecting all the documents for a given case 
in one jacket and file the jacket case-files in 
the order that they are created. Only super- 
ficial indexes are maintained.” A Los Angeles 
judge once gave this detailed picture: 

“If I know the name and number of a case 
I can in about 20 minutes of walking, search- 
ing through docket volumes and waiting at 
file counters, get access to most of the in- 
formation about the case, although to be 
certain of each court action I might need 
to spend twice or three times this amount 
of time hunting through minute books. .. .” 
Automatic data processing is especially 
adaptable to remedying situations such as 
this. 

Computers can also be put to work on cir- 
cumventing administrative drudgery. Assur- 
ing maximum efficiency in the flow of cases 
is, in simple terms, the problem of “getting 
the right people to the right place at the 
right time.” A calendaring system can be 
devised with the aid of computers which 
will take into consideration in scheduling 
trials such factors as the average length of 
certain types of trials and the workload and 
commitments of attorneys practicing before 
the court. Backlogs can then be analyzed to 
sift out the deadwood that will never get to 
trial. Such analysis could reveal how much 
court time and staff effort is being dissipated 
because counsel is unprepared or engaged in 
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more than one court at a time. Indeed, com- 
puters can expedite trials by automatically 
preparing notices for the court appearances 
of litigants, witnesses and lawyers, as well 
as by addressing envelopes, and printing 
minute orders and other pertinent informa- 
tion. 

A more sophisticated use of the computer 
is to build an electronic simulation of a 
court's operation. Once the resources of a 
court are translated into mathematical for- 
mulae and reproduced in the computer 
model, it is possible to conduct and evaluate 
experiments in procedural and administrative 
changes without actually disrupting the day- 
to-day business of the court. Such a model 
would also be helpful in predicting, with 
reasonable certainty, the future manpower 
requirements of the court to allow timely 
preparation for growing caseloads. 

These few observations merely indicate the 
possibilities in the application of modern 
technology to solving the problems of de- 
layed justice. When computers are viewed in 
their proper perspective—not as “giant 
brains,” or “thinking machines” but rather 
as highly efficient organizers—then the pros- 
pect of their use by our courts certainly 
cannot be viewed as a threat to our tradi- 
tional system of judicial decision-making. 

By emphasizing all that needs to be done 
in the field of judicial administration, I do 
not mean to imply that nothing is being 
done. Such organizations as the American 
Judicature Society, the Institute of Judicial 
Administration, the National College of State 
Trial Judges, the North American Judges 
Association, the American Bar Association, as 
well as state and local bar associations and 
citizens’ groups, have played an important 
role in encouraging court reform through 
improvements in judicial administration. 
The fact is, nevertheless, that the work of 
private organizations in the field of judicial 
administration, while extremely valuable, has 
not proven equal to the task of solving, on 
a nation-wide basis, the problems of our 
courts. Delmar Karlen, Director of the In- 
stitute for Judicial Administration, made the 
following statement when he testified in 
support of the NCAA, “I could give you many 
instances where good projects have not found 
support financially or have been unduly de- 
layed even though there was a good deal of 
urgency about them.” We have heard from 
Officials of almost all of the leading groups 
working for court reform, and they con- 
firm that financial and technical support for 
their efforts has been grossly inadequate. 

It was in an effort to meet the need for 
improving the administration of state and 
local courts that I introduced the National 
Court Assistance Act. This bill would pro- 
vide two major resources for state and local 
courts: grants-in-aid to foster programs for 
reforms in judicial administration, and an 
Office of Judicial Assistance. 

The bill currently proposes, in terms of 
Federal spending, a small financial aid pro- 
gram of $5 million annually. It is contem- 
plated that grants would be available for 
such programs as these: supporting activities 
of organizations concerned with judicial ad- 
ministration; fostering studies by manage- 
ment consultants; continuing education for 
state and local judges and supporting court 
personnel; and encouraging the bench and 
bar in other activities that are related to im- 
proved court administration. 

In the area of technical assistance for 
courts, ample testimony at our hearings 
established that the statistical reports on 
court operations available today are little 
better than nothing at all. There are no 
uniform guidelines for analyzing court 
dockets or for comparing the business of 
various courts. Statistics begin at different 
places and measure different things. An 
Office of Judicial Assistance could help de- 
velop guidelines for evaluating judicial 
administration. 
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Witnesses have also decried the paucity of 
qualified people trained in matters of court 
administration. 

The Office of Judicial Assistance could help 
train a corps of experts who would be avail- 
able at the request of a state or local court 
to evaluate programs of improvement or to 
offer suggestions for reform. 

The Office of Judicial Administration could 
also house a comprehensive library of ma- 
terials and information on judicial adminis- 
tration. There is no reason why the limited 
funds available to public and private institu- 
tions should be expended in the costly task 
of maintaining libraries. 

A less tangible but equally important facet 
of the National Court Assistance Act is that 
it would demonstrate a national commitment 
to judicial improvement, focusing the pub- 
lic eye on what has traditionally been an 
area of public indifference. 

The majority of letters I have received 
about the National Court Assistance Act 
from judges, bar associations, and court ad- 
ministrators across the nation have been en- 
couraging, and there appears to be wide- 
spread support for legislation of this nature. 
As could be expected, there have been some 
doubts expressed about the wisdom of the 
bill. Let me discuss these with you now. 

One objection raised is that court admin- 
istration involves local problems that cannot 
appropriately be solved at the national level. 

Certainly the roots of congestion are in 
local problems, and it must be local judges 
who initiate and implement reforms in ju- 
dicial administration. In this regard, I would 
like to share with you what Maurice Rosen- 
berg said in response to that objection at our 
hearings: 

“It is true, of course, that every court has 
its own local texture of business, that is to 
say, the kind of cases it has; and it has its 
own local bar, and the morale and spirit 
differs from place to place, and there are 
other local variations, just as, I suppose, 
there are among individuals who go to see 
doctors for this malady or that symptom... 
and yet we do not put it out of the range of 
medical science to know some universal prin- 
ciples about treating patients and diagnosing 
their ills. . . . I would think there is in this 
area, also, a developing body of theoretical 
knowledge of universal application.” 

Or, as Professor Zeisel stated to the Sub- 
committee, “I submit that the administra- 
tive problems of the courts are not as differ- 
ent as they seem to be to some of the 
judges... .” 

But many judges have found that when 
they have taken the initiative to accom- 
plish reform they have been unable to mar- 
shal the necessary resources to support their 
efforts. Often state legislatures may fail to 
provide the money and expert help neces- 
sary to assist the courts. When courts need 
guidance in developing plans for adminis- 
trative improvement, there are few places 
for them to turn. Judges at our hearings 
testified that when searching for new ideas 
they have had to correspond with a variety 
of institutions and with many other judges 
in time-consuming inquiries for informa- 
tion. The Office of Judicial Assistance could, 
however, easily make available reports of 
successful experiments, and it could dis- 
seminate ideas for experiments that have 
been recommended by experts in judicial 
administration and business management. 

A second objection is that the legislation 
may overlap other public or private pro- 
grams, existing or proposed. It is true that 
there are Federal programs that can provide 
grants to state or local courts. The Office of 
Law Enforcement Assistance, located in the 
Department of Justice, provides resources for 
the improvement of law enforcement and 
criminal justice. The proposed Safe Streets 
and Crime Control Bill of 1967° expands the 
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role of the Office of Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance and is a comprehensive program to 
enable the states to institute broad-fronted 
attacks on crime. Although criminal courts 
might be an appropriate subject for “Safe 
Streets” resources it is unlikely that sig- 
nificant amounts of money would be pro- 
vided for the study of the business admin- 
istration of criminal courts under this pro- 
posed Act, which has as its primary objective 
an all out “war on crime.” The likelihood 
of overlap with the National Court Assistance 
Act is slight, and there is no sound reason 
to fragment programs for court assistance 
into a variety of agencies and approaches. 
One office devoting its full energies to prob- 
lems of judicial administration is necessary 
if significant progress is to be made. 

Further, there seems little likelihood of 
overlap with the private sector. Indeed, rep- 
resentatives of private institutions indicated 
to me at our hearings that they would wel- 
come the resources contemplated by the bill. 
There is no reason to believe that S. 1033 
would discourage the efforts of private or- 
ganizations to foster judicial improvement. 
The intent of the National Court Assistance 
Act is to supplement, not supplant these 
efforts. 

S. 1033 provides that the Office of Judicial 
Assistance would be established in the De- 
partment of Justice, and some doubts have 
been expressed regarding the wisdom of doing 
this. It has been suggested that since the 
Office of Judicial Assistance is designed to 
help courts, it would more appropriately be 
located in the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts. Although attractive at 
first glance, this suggestion ignores the fact 
that the Administrative Office is a federally- 
oriented agency and traditionally has been 
responsible to the Federal judiciary. It is 
easy to doubt that either the Administrative 
Office or the state and local courts would 
benefit from this suggested marriage. 

Another suggestion is to establish the Of- 
fice of Judicial Assistance as an independent 
agency. Although certainly the optimum s0- 
lution, this idea contravenes the strong pol- 
icy of the Bureau of the Budget to resist the 
creation of more independent agencies, Per- 
haps in the future, once there is a reservoir 
of experience in working with the courts, 
there will be ample evidence to support the 
establishment of an independent agency. 

For the present, the location of the Office 
of Judicial Assistance in the Justice Depart- 
ment represents a compromise with reality. 
But allow me to make two observations. First, 
the Justice Department, although essentially 
a law enforcement agency, is becoming in- 
creasingly familiar through the Office of Law 
Enforcement Assistance, with problems con- 
merme the States in the criminal justice 
area. erefore, it is not completely inap- 
propriate for the Justice Department to be 
the “administrative home” of a program 
which would help state and local courts. 
Second, semi-autonomous offices, such as the 
Bureau of Prisons, already exist within the 
Justice Department. The Office of Judicial 
Assistance would be lodged in the Depart- 
ment of Justice for housekeeping purposes 
only and would be virtually autonomous 
under the provisions of the National Court 
Assistance Act; thus, its essential state and 
local orientation could be kept intact. 

A third objection is that the legislation 
invites encroachment by the Federal govern- 
ment upon the independence of the States. 
Certainly I would strongly oppose such a re- 
sult, and the act was drafted to avoid that 
possibility. The National Court Assistance 
Act can represent a profitable exercise in cre- 
ative federalism as a cooperative venture be- 
tween Federal and state authorities. 

The specific provisions in S, 1033 that pro- 
hibit interference with the independence of 
the courts are these: First, assistance to 
courts would be provided only with the ap- 
proval of appropriate state judicial authori- 
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‘ties; second, the act directly prohibits the 
Office of Judicial Assistance from exerting 
any control or influence over state or local 
courts. 

Even with these safeguards, during our re- 
cent hearings we have been exploring addi- 
tional ways to insulate state courts from the 
possibility of Federal encroachment under 
the Act. We have been working on a plan for 
an advisory council made up of representa- 
tives of the state judiciaries, the state bars, 
and administrators and business counsellors 
as well. The council is envisaged as a policy- 
making board that would have final au- 
thority to approve standards promulgated by 
the Office of Judicial Assistance for securing 
grants-in-aid. The council could assure that 
the programs encouraged by the Office of 
Judicial Assistance would be compatible with 
good court administration and the independ- 
ence of the state judiciaries. This proposal 
has been greeted with enthusiasm by state 
judges and court administrators, and we are 
continuing to study the idea. 

Another aspect of encroachment involves 
the matter of designating the appropriate au- 
thority within the state to approve applica- 
tions for assistance pursuant to the Act. The 
current language of S. 1033 would permit 
assistance merely on approval of the chief 
judge of the court involved. There has been 
some objection to this provision on the basis 
that it is inconsistent with the superintend- 
ing control of the State chief judge in those 
States that have a unified court system. On 
the other hand, this may be an appropriate 
designation in non-unified states. We merely 
need to give careful thought to developing 
statutory language to meet the requirements 
of the differing systems of the several States, 
and this is yet an open question. 

Many times I have stated my belief that 
intrusion by the Federal government into 
matters more appropriately within the do- 
main of state government is to be deplored 
and discouraged. I reaffirm that belief today. 
I hasten to add, however, that too often, state 
and local governments have not been respon- 
sive to the pressing demands of our modern 
society. The result is pressure for Federal 
action to directly meet the expressed needs 
of the people. The National Court Assistance 
Act, however, would provide resources with 
which the states themselves can respond to 
the challenge of the litigation explosion, and 
thereby eliminate any pressure for direct 
Federal action in matters of local justice. 
I believe, therefore, that my bill will 
strengthen, not weaken, our system of Crea- 
tive federalism. 

Enactment of the National Court Assist- 
ance Act will not be the whole answer, but 
it is a start. Indeed, some people have sug- 
gested that the job of improving state judi- 
cial administration far exceeds the limited 
resources contemplated by the bill. 

Mr. Howard James of the Christian Science 
Monitor stated at our hearings that the 
authorization in the bill is pitifully small. 
He said: 

“The $5 million a year now proposed seems 
hardly enough to water the face of the nation 
when the state court system is so varied and 
problems so deep-rooted. What does it cost 
now to build highways? A million dollars or 
more a mile? You suggest we spend $5 mil- 
lion a year on justice. By using the highway 
yardstick, we won't get across country for 
many years.” 

Despite limited resources, the National 
Court Assistance Act will represent a signifi- 
cant step forward in the battle for more 
efficiently administered courts. At the very 
least it will serve to affirm a national com- 
mitment to the cause of better state and local 
courts. 

Consider the following words of the Magna 
Carta: “we will not sell, deny or delay jus- 
tice or right to anyone.” The late Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt tells of the highly appropriate ob- 
servations on these words made by a com- 
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mittee of the Massachusetts legislature in 
1859 


“The barons compelled King John to be- 
queathe this matter to our courts; it is en- 
graved on their seals. It is the language of 
all well- governments on the sub- 
ject. It is written in Latin in most of our 
courtrooms. It is well it is disguised in a dead 
language. If the delayed parties and witnesses 
who sit in the back seats could read it, they 
would disturb or break up the courts by the 
explosions of their laughter or their rage at 
the monstrous incongruity betwixt the 
theory and the practice.. 


ILL-ADVISED APPROPRIATION CUTS 
IN HIGH-SPEED GROUND TRANS- 
PORTATION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I should like 
to submit further testimonal support, 
supplementing that which has already 
appeared in the Record in recent days, 
suggesting the wisdom and necessity of 
restoring cuts made in the House-passed 
appropriation for the high speed ground 
transportation program in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

All of us are painfully aware, of course, 
that this is a time of difficult choice and 
decision regarding appropriations for 
the current fiscal year. We face a mount- 
ing Federal deficit, aggravated by a 
costly and unpopular war and necessi- 
tating a special increase in Federal taxes 
on personal income. Clearly, we must be 
prepared to hold down Federal spending 
wherever we can. 

But even when all of these circum- 
stances are acknowledged, I must say 
that I find the 44-percent cut made by 
the House in the budget of the high speed 
ground transportation program to be 
extreme and ill-conceived. I am not con- 
vinced that the cut was based on a full 
understanding of the implications of 
this promising program. 

In this connection, I was especially im- 
pressed by an editorial which appeared 
in the August 12 issue of Traffic World, 
a publication which serves all modes of 
our national transportation industry. 
The editorial suggests that the proper 
test of whether an appropriation is valid 
in these particular circumstances should 
be a determination as to whether the 
project involved will result in savings 
and other public benefits great enough 
to justify the cost. 

I am pleased to note that the editors 
of Traffic World believe that the projects 
being undertaken by the Office of High 
Speed Ground Transportation meet that 
test. They point out that one of the proj- 
ects which would be deferred by the 
House cuts, research and development of 
tracked, air-cushioned vehicles, could 
have great promise for linking airports 
with nearby metropolitan centers as well 
as relieving urban traffic congestion in 
general. And they hold that a second 
project, the auto-train which would 
haul private automobiles and their pas- 
sengers over long distances, could suggest 
@ new alternative to mounting conges- 
tion on interstate highways. Traffic 
World concludes that “failure of Con- 
gress to provide adequately for continu- 
ance of the DOT research and demon- 
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stration work would be regrettable and 
not in the public interest.” 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
editorial is one more authoritative state- 
ment indicating that a misjudgment was 
made in the appropriation procedure in 
the other body and that the Senate 
should take corrective action. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial en- 
titled “Detours on Avenue to Transport 
Progress,” published in the August 12, 
1967, issue of Traffic World, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 


DETOURS ON AVENUE TO TRANSPORT PROGRESS 


Two of the objectives that Co: had in 
mind when it passed the bill that is now the 
Department of Transportation Act of 1966 
(80 Stat. 931), as set forth in one of the pro- 
visions of the statute itself, were “to stimu- 
late technological advances in transporta- 
tion” and “to provide general leadership in 
the identification and solution of transporta- 
tion problems.” President Johnson, in his 
message to Congress calling for enactment of 
legislation to create a t of Trans- 
portation, said that the “role” of the depart- 
ment would include the bringing of “new 
technology to a total transportation system, 
by promoting research and development in 
cooperation with private industry.” 

In furtherance of the above stated objec- 
tives the DOT has carried forward, and would 
like to continue its work on, a number of 
transportation research and demonstration 
projects, including several that were started 
when transport research programs were 
among the activities of the office of the 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation, prior to the establishment of the 
DOT. 


Three of the research and/or demonstra- 
tion undertakings that appear to us to be of 
special interest and potential value to the 
American public and on which good starts 
have been made are: (1) The so-called high- 
speed ground transportation research and 
development program, including the North- 
east Corridor project, for the development of 
which four specially designed test cars, capa- 
ble of speeds of 150 miles an hour, have been 
acquired by the DOT with a view to placing 
them and a number of similar cars in opera- 
tion experimentally on the New Haven and 
Pennsylvania Railroads, between Boston, 
Mass., and Washington, D.C., some time in 
the autumn of 1968; (2) the tracked air 
cushion vehicle project in which, operating 
on or between two vertical surfaces (either 
in the center or at either side of the guide- 
Way) against which positive force, in the 
form of powerful blasts of air (“vertical air 
cushions”) can be extended to propel the 
vehicle, and (3) the auto-train project, de- 
scribed in an illustrated article on page 27 
of the August 5 issue of Traffic World—an 
article in which the proposed air-cushion 
vehicle also was pictured and described. 

Before it passed the appropriation bill for 
the Department of Transportation for fiscal 
year 1968 and sent the bill to the Senate, the 
House of Representatives in Congress made 
some big cuts in the budget estimates for 
research and development (“R & D”) work 
of various “offices” and “administrations” in 
the department, including those requested 
for the Office of High-Speed Ground Trans- 
portation, which attends to programs di- 
rected separately by the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration and the Assistant Secretary of 
Transportation for Research and Technology 
(yet to be appointed). The director of the 
Office of High-Speed Ground Transportation 
is Robert A. Nelson, who was appointed to 
that position by Secretary of tion 
Alan S. Boyd in 1965 when the latter was 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
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portation. Mr. Nelson was professor of trans- 
portation at the University of Washington 
for 10 years before he came to Washington, 
D.C., and before that he was professor of 
economics at Boston University. 

For the High-Speed Ground Transporta- 
tion activities for fiscal year 1968 (the year 
ending June 30, 1968), the budget requests 
totaled $18.6 million, of which $9,611,000 was 
for high-speed ground transport (HSGT) 
demonstrations, $8 million was for “R & D,” 
and $989,000 was for administration. Allow- 
ing $5,650,000, $3,850,000 and $800,000 for 
those three items respectively, the House 
cut the total for the Office of High-Speed 
Ground Transportation to $10.3 million thus 
deleting $8,850,000 from the total amount 
requested for that office. For the “Northeast 
Corridor” part of the HSGT demonstration 
outlay proposed, $2,500,000 was the amount 
of the budget estimate. The House cut that 
by $250,000, to $2,250,000. (We won't weep 
about that one; this part of the research 
HSGT research program fared fairly well in 
the House.) 

Unenviable is the situation in which House 
and Senate appropriation committees find 
themselyes when budget requests to finance 
essential government activities are placed 
before them at a time when federal expendi- 
tures far exceed federal revenues and when 
many of the legislators’ constituents are 
complaining about already high levels of 
taxes. The answer to the inevitable question 
faced by the appropriations committee mem- 
bers (and, later, by all their colleagues in 
the House and Senate), “How and where 
can we trim these proposed costs of govern- 
ment?”, is seldom easy to find. Probably 
the line of least resistance for the legislators 
in their search for ways to cut the budget 
estimates is the reduction of money re- 
quests for “research and development,” 
since it’s often difficult for research advo- 
cates to prove that the need for allotment of 
funds for “R & D” projects is urgent and 
that work done on such projects will result in 
savings and other public benefits great 
enough to justify the cost. 

In the cases of the tracked air cushion 
vehicle project and the auto-train demon- 
stration (the latter already scheduled for 
experimental operation on the Seaboard 
Coast Line Railroad between Washington, 
D.C., and Jacksonville, Fla., some time next 
year), we believe that failure of Congress 
to provide adequately for continuance of 
the DOT research and demonstration work 
would be regrettable and not in the public 
interest. The tracked air cushion vehicle 
studies and experimental operations hold 
promise of pointing the way to solution of 
the present problem of slow surface travel 
to and from airports and the continuing 
problem of providing adequate transporta- 
tion for commuters and relieving urban-area 
traffic congestion. Equally important as a 
means of maintaining the transportation 
progress that the United States can and 
should maintain, among the nations of the 
world, is the financing of the auto-train 
project, that promises to make it possible for 
long-distance travelers by automobile to 
reach their destinations quickly, safely and 
comfortably, at very reasonable cost, riding 
in or with their automobile aboard specially 
built railroad cars and thus relieving the 
constantly growing traffic on the nation’s 
highways. At the rate of population growth 
of this country, all available means of trans- 
portation will be needed, and all possible 
steps should be taken to keep the highways 
from being so densely occupied by vehicles 
that attainment of anything like a fairly 
reasonable speed becomes almost impossible. 


FORBES MAKES MUTUAL FUND 
PROBLEM UNDERSTANDABLE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the toughest and most complicated 
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problems confronting Congress this year 
is the proposed regulation of the mutual 
fund industry. 

For the past several weeks the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, under 
the able chairmanship of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], has been 
holding hearings on the Securities and 
Exchange Commissioner's highly contro- 
versial proposed changes in the law reg- 
ulating this industry, which has sky- 
rocketed from an industry of a few 
hundred million dollars to a gigantic $45 
billion behemoth that has a profound in- 
fluence on our economy in a myriad of 
ways. 

Because the legislation proposed by 
the SEC is necessarily complex and tech- 
nical, many Members of Congress have 
not had a chance to study it. But in the 
next few months we shall have to make 
some profound and far-reaching de- 
cisions, the quality of which will be based 
largely on our understanding. 

For this reason, Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to a bal- 
anced, thoughtful, and highly readable 
analysis of the mutual fund problem as 
it comes to Congress that was published 
in the current issue of Forbes magazine. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FUNDS ON THE DEFENSIVE 

(Note—The SEC has opened its legislative 
battle to trim mutual fund fees. The out- 
come is still in doubt, but the industry has 
long since learned never to underestimate 
the resourcefulness of SEC Chairman Manny 
Cohen.) 

This week, as the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee launched its second 
round of hearings on a Securities & Ex- 
change Commission bill to cut mutual fund 
sales charges and management fees, many a 
fascinated onlooker was almost prepared to 
suspect that SEC Chairman Manuel F. Cohen 
had held Machiavelli’s hand during the writ- 
ing of The Prince. 

That wily Florentine gentleman’s advice, 
that minority activists can succeed only by 
fragmenting the opposition, was the very 
core of Cohen's strategy. And as a strategy it 
has already been successful enough to pro- 
pel the $45-billion mutual fund industry 
into the high-ceilinged hearing room in the 
new Senate office building nine months after 
the SEC issued its on the “Public 
Policy Implications of Investment Company 
Growth.” 

THE CONSUMER TAG 

The unusual speed (for Washington) with 
which the report took legislative shape, says 
an attorney for a mutual fund trade asso- 
ciation, “left us divided over what tack to 
take. We just couldn’t get our people to- 
gether on the question of whether to com- 
promise or fight. Manny Cohen has lobbied 
this thing so skillfully that he’s got some of 
the Senators on the banking committee 
brainwashed.” 

The industry, of course, knows its way 
around Capitol Hill, too. Further, a number 
of funds managers have tried to fight back 
by retaining such Washington influentials 
as Milton P. Semer and John H. Sharon. 
Semer was formerly chief counsel to John J. 
Sparkman on the Senate Housing Subcom- 
mittee. Sparkman is also head of the Senate 
Banking Committee. John H. Sharon is a law 
partner of Clark M. Clifford, one of President 
Johnson's closest advisors. 

But Manny Cohen is not without powerful 
support of his own. It was the President him- 
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self who in his consumer message early this 
year gave Congress a mandate to do some- 
thing about “unnecessarily high” mutual 
fund charges. His description was an echo of 
the “excessive” label the SEC pinned on them 
in its report of last December. “The name of 
the game,” says Manny Cohen, “is whether 
the consumer gets a fair shake.” 

Of course, much of the mutual fund in- 
dustry sees things differently, The issue to 
these fundmen is how far the Government 
should go in telling them how to price their 
product. 

Nevertheless, Cohen’s battle cry has struck 
a resonant note among some legislators who— 
lacking countervailing pressures of one kind 
or another—seem to feel that God must love 
consumers because he made so many of them. 
In the end, mutual fund sales charges (up 
to 9%) and management fees (up to 50 
cents per $100 of assets per year) are all but 
certain to come down. That the mutual fund 
industry is getting this kind of pressure is 
a perverse tribute to its truly incredible 
growth. 

WORTH FIGHTING OVER 

When the Investment Company Act was 
passed back in 1940, fewer than 300,000 Amer- 
icans owned mutual fund shares. There are 
now a dozen times that many, at upward of 
3.5 million; and most people in the industry 
feel that the saturation point is still a long 
way off. Over a quarter-century ago, mutual 
fund net assets stood at a mere $450 million. 
They are now 100 times as great, at $45 bil- 
lion. 

The dynamics of that growth, much of 
which reflects hard selling rather than in- 
spired portfolio management, has raised such 
prickly questions as those enumerated in the 
box on p. 42. (Sample: What has been the 
funds’ impact on stock prices?) For the mo- 
ment, the SEC is playing a waiting and 
watching game on them. Prudently and in 

Machiavellian fashion, the SEC limited 
its current legislative push primarily to the 
charges paid by the buyer of mutual funds— 
that is, the consumer. In that way it avoided 
the danger of attacking on so many fronts 
that the industry's Nassers and King Hus- 
seins are pushed into joining forces. 

The sums involved are not trifling. Last 
year mutual fund shareholders shelled out 
about $140 million in advisory fees and about 
$300 million in sales loads, besides footing 
the bill for about $200 million in brokerage 
commissions. What have they been getting 
for their money? 

In general, says the SEC tactfully, the in- 
dustry “can be justly proud” of the record. 
But it contends that shareholders need ad- 
ditional .. . in areas which were 
either unanticipated or of secondary impor- 
tance in 1940,” notably, “excessive costs in 
the acquisition and management of their 
investments.” 

Tactically, the industry, like the Arabs vis- 
a-vis Israel, is presenting a united front. 
Francis S. Williams, chairman of the Invest- 
ment Company Institute, contends that the 
Congress ought not to legislate “an all-per- 
vasive system of governmental controls over 
prices and profits” that might wind up hurt- 
ing not only mutual fund managers but in- 
vestors as well. But, also like the Arabs, the 
funds are not as united as they say they are. 
The “doves” in the industry think that lim- 
ited accommodation is a good idea. “If the 
SEC doesn't get what it wants this year,” 
says one moderate, “it will be back again next 
year. They can throw a lot of mud around, 
and the publicity is not going to help sales.” 
But industry hawks are holding out for the 
status quo. 

Who's going to win? At the moment, the 
mutual funders feel pretty cocky. The Senate 
hearings are ending on a fairly inconclusive 
note, and the chances are strong that the 
House of Representatives’ Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee won't get around 
to hearings until early next year (see bor, 
p. 54). 
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But the talk in Congress is that there will 
be some kind of mutual fund bill next year. 
Few government agencies have a higher repu- 
tation than the SEC, and Manny Cohen is a 
shrewd lobbyist for causes he believes in. 
His talk of “compromise,” moreover, is a good 
tactic; it leaves the mutual funders looking 
like reactionaries standing against progress. 

The bill the Sparkman committee is airing 
would amend the Investment Company Act 
to: 

Reduce sales charges from the currently 
permissible maximum of 9% of the amount 
invested to a ceiling of 4.5%; 

Outlaw entirely the “front-end load” on 
long term “contractual” monthly investment 
plans, where sales commissions typically ab- 
sorb 50% of an investor's first-year pay- 
ments; and 

Expressly state that advisory fees must 
measure up to a judicially enforceable stand- 
ard of reasonabeness. 


GROW AND GET RICH 


Though the SEC claims it is not trying 
to force any basic changes in the industry’s 
structure, it maintains that there is “a con- 
flict of interest between mutual fund man- 
agers and shareholders.” “There is a bias in 
the industry,” says Manny Cohen, “that we're 
trying to mitigate in favor of the investor 
ee changing the funds’ traditional 

pe.” 

All mutual funds are owned by their share- 
holders, but in reality they are controlled by 
separate entities that by contract provide 
them with investment advice and managerial 
services. Many funds have still another um- 
bilical cord tying them to a sales organiza- 
tion that wholesales (or “underwrites”) their 
shares to broker-dealers around the country. 
All three companies often have officers and 
directors in common. 

At the moment, it is the sales function 
more than the investment function that is 
worrying the SEC. None of the sales charge— 
typically 8.5% of the offering price, which is 
equal to 9.3% of the amount actually in- 
vested—goes to work for the investor. It gets 
whacked up among the principal under- 
writer (from 0.5% to 2.5%) and retail deal- 
ers, who usually split their end (6% to 8%) 
with the salesman who brings in the business. 

All of the funds battle for new business, 
but the distribution system is such that only 
those with “captive” sales forces such as In- 
vestors Diversified Services, the biggest com- 
plex in the industry, compete directly for the 
favor of individual investors. The others— 
they hold 60% of total fund assets—are out 
there jostling for the attention of broker- 
dealers. Given a wide variety of merchandise 
to choose from, the dealer looks for incentive. 
He is a merchant and wants, not unnaturally, 
to push the merchandise that gives him the 
best markup. Increasingly, then, the result 
has been what Edward S. Herman, associate 
professor of finance at the Wharton School, 
calls “perverse price competition”—that is, 
the broker-dealer tends to prefer and his 
salesmen tend to push the funds which re- 
ward them most and which cost the con- 
sumer the most in sales charges. 


PRICE TO PAY 


The results of those pressures show in an 
SEC survey of 30 of the biggest funds, rang- 
ing alphabetically from Affiliated to Welling- 
ton. In 1950 half of the 30 charged a load of 
7.5% or less, while only seven levied 8.5% or 
more. By last year, the ratio had flip-flopped: 
Only seven of the funds were getting 7.5% 
or less, and 18 were getting 8.5% or more. 
And not only was the total load growing: 
Many funds were giving dealers a much 
bigger slice of this bigger pie. 

For example, while Eaton & Howard Bal- 
anced Fund jacked up its sales commission 
by 25%, the dealer “concession” climbed by 
almost 42%. Chemical Fund and Colonial 
Growth & each raised their loads 
13.3%, but the dealers’ gross take expanded 
by 30%. 
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Sales charges are the biggest cost fund 
investors have to shoulder. The SEC report 
maintained that they are, by any standard 
of comparison, much too high. Its argument: 
$200 put Into a fund at an 8.5% load, for 
example, costs 40% more than a purchase 
and sale of like size in a listed stock trading 
at $40 a share, the then average price of a 
Big Board stock. Since a mutual fund load 
remains constant until the first “break 
point”—usually $12,500, when it drops to 
7.5 %—while stock exchange commissions fall 
at a much faster progressive rate, the dis- 
parity increases with the increase in the 
amount of money involved. Thus the gov- 
ernment agency calculates that a $4,000 fund 
purchase costs 4.76 times the two-way com- 
mission on a round-trip stock exchange 
transaction. 

Even on a $260,000 order, when the load 
has dropped to 2.6%, it still costs almost 
one-third more to buy a fund than a listed 
stock. Not until the $1-million break point 
is reached does the typical fund charge fall 
below the comparable stock exchange com- 
mission. Moreover, besides the sales charges, 
the mutual fund buyer must also pay, in- 
directly, the brokerage charges on the stock 
transactions of the fund. 

The fund industry argues that interfering 
with its commission structure would seri- 
ously slow its sales efforts. While Manny 
Cohen does not say so directly, he leaves little 
doubt that he feels this might not be a bad 
idea. The SEC suspects that some of the 
mutual fund industry’s growth has been 
forced growth, and that the high commis- 
sion scale has led dealers to push investors 
who might be better off in other securities 
into funds. 

Because commissions are so much higher 
on fund shares, salesmen certainly have a 
powerful incentive to push them rather than 
other securities. Registration figures suggest 
that there is one salesman in the field for 
every 70 mutual fund shareholders, a ratio 
that Manny Cohen maintains is the mark of 
“an inefficient, oversized distribution sys- 
tem.” By Cohen’s estimate, “up to 70%” of 
these salesmen are part-timers, and turnover 


is high. 
LOSING CONTRACT 


That pattern is endemic on the “contrac- 
tual” side of the business, where the sales- 
man’s appetite is whetted by the “front-end 
load”—which is usually 50% of the first-year 
payments. 

Profiled statistically, the typical contrac- 
tual plan holder willing to put $10 a month 
and up into a ten- to 15-year investment plan 
is a married white-collar or blue-collar work- 
er with three dependents and a high school 
education. He makes between $5,000 and $10,- 
000 a year, and carries life insurance coverage 
of between $10,000 and $15,000. However, one 
out of four carries less than $5,000 worth of 
life insurance or none at all, And one out 
of ten (according to a Wharton School study 
made for the SEC) had no liquid assets what- 
ever, such as a savings account, savings bonds 
or other securities. 

When such an investor gets in a financial 
bind and has to terminate his plan or let 
his payments lapse after the first year, he 
has in effect laid out commissions equal to 
the money that is working for him. The sales 
bite becomes progressively less as the plan 
nears completion—the “penalty” provisions, 
of course, being theoretically designed to goad 
him into keeping up his payments. 

But even the contractual plan holder who 
makes it to the ten-year mark will not do as 
well as if he had chosen a “level load” (equal 
commissions taken out of each installment) 
voluntary program. The reason: On average, 
only 87% of his payments have been working 
for him over the life of the plan. In a long- 
term rising market, this can make a sub- 
stantial difference. 

Statistics supplied to the SEC by four big 
contractual companies make it plain that 
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the problem is far from theoretical. About 
one-half of the ten- and 12-year plans they 
sold in 1951 and 1953 never got beyond the 
first year’s installments; one-fourth to two- 
fifths did not get beyond the first three 
years; and in the case of one company, only 
22% of the contracts were fully paid up. 
“Many of these persons,” Cohen told the 
Sparkman committee, “paid sales loads of 
more than 25 cents, 50 cents and $1 for every 
$1 invested in fund shares.” Cohen contends 
that sales charges of that kind, except for 
the sanction granted them by the Investment 
Company Act as currently written, would be 
“unconscionable or grossly excessive.” 


NO SHARING? 


Despite the obvious pitfalls of contractual 
plans, which in recent years have generated 
less than 10% of the funds’ net capital inflow, 
more and more fund managers have begun 
to offer them. The reason, says the SEC, is the 
fund managers’ natural desire for more assets 
that will yield more management fees. 

With the growth of the fund industry, both 
the management fees and the profits there- 
from have soared. Between 1961 and 1964. 
Cohen told the Senate committee, Dreyfus 
Corp.’s advisory fees almost tripled to $3.4 
million, thanks to the impressive growth of 
the Dreyfus Fund. But operating costs in- 
creased only 80%. The principle is clear: It 
does not cost ten times as much to run a 
$l1-billion fund as it does a $100-million 
fund. The SEC's plaint is that few of these 
economies have trickled down to fund stock- 
holders—though it is true that some man- 
agement firms, moved by a flurry of about 50 
stockholder suits that followed issuance of 
the Wharton School report in 1962, did scale 
down their fees somewhat. Investors Mutual, 
for instance, cut its fee from 0.5% to 0.37%. 
But many funds still hold the line at or near 
05%. 

To suggest what is “reasonable,” the SEC 
has seized on the few internally managed 
Tunds such as Massachusetts Investors Trust 
and Massachusetts Investors Growth Stock 
Fund as a yardstick. These are funds that 
hire no management adviser, but set up their 
own staffs and manage their own portfolios. 
The two Massachusetts funds paid their five 
trustee-directors an average of nearly $450,- 
000 each last year, so that it can’t be said 
that the management is suffering. Still, MIT’s 

ent cost was only 0.19% of assets 
last year, the Growth fund’s charge was only 
0.35%. So, says Cohen, the higher charges are 
difficult to justify. Moreover, he claims, “The 
very same investment advisers who charged 
their multi-million-dollar fund clients in the 
neighborhood of 05% often charged their 
nonfund clients [with portfolios of only $1 
million to $2 million] substantially less.” 

FROM THE OTHER SIDE 

To all this, the industry makes a simple 
rebuttal: The SEC has not made its case in 
either economics or equity and is pillorying 
fund managers because it feels they are 
“making too much money.” The industry 
contends that in matching fund sales charges 
against stock exchange commission rates, the 
SEC is trying to compare apples and oranges. 
A fund share represents a diversified group 
of securities which, if bought individually 
in small lots, would cost an investor a good 
deal more than the funds’ 8.5% load. 

By extension, the industry also maintains 
that the SEC ignores the fact that mutual 
funds are not merchandised in the same 
way as listed or over-the-counter stocks. 
“Individual securities,” says Chairman John 
R. Haire of Anchor Corp., which manages 
more than $1.8 billion of fund assets, “are 
sold by securities salesmen over the tele- 
phone to existing customers. This permits 
a high-volume, low-cost-per-transaction 
form of distribution.” 

But mutual funds, he continues, “require 
considerable explanation” and “time-con- 
suming, face-to-face interviews in which the 
salesman must seek out and educate the 
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customer.” The average salesman, Haire 
maintains, puts in about 19 hours per sale. 
His point: that the load has to be high to 
compensate the salesman for the prospects 
who got away. Signing up the prospect, the 
industry contends, is a highly competitive 
affair, no matter how much the SEC argues 
that competition has benefited the broker- 
dealer rather than the investor. 


BATTLE OF THE FIGURES 


In some ways, the debate between the 
SEC and the funds has become as stylized 
as a ballet, only using statistics instead of 
steps. Thus, to the SEC contention that 
commission rates have been climbing, the 
industry argues that the average commis- 
sion on total industry sales has declined 
from 7% to 5.73% since 1956. 

Much of the drop apparently reflects dis- 
counts on quantity purchases, though some 
170 major funds do not reduce commissions 
on orders of less than $10,000; and since the 
median fund purchase is $1,240, the average 
purchaser has gotten little benefit from this 
reduction. 

The industry has reserved some of its 
hottest fire for the “magic” 5% to which 
the SEC wants sales loads cut. The funds 
maintain that the figure was pulled out of 
thin air without any “economic data” to 
support it. What the funds appear to mean 
by “economic data” is a study of what im- 
pact almost halving the load would have on 
their own sales and broker-dealer profit mar- 
gins. 

A recent study by the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers indicates that the 
proposed cut in the load would either force 
small broker-dealer firms (those with gross 
income of less than $2.5 million) into the 
red, or roll back their net profits by “more 
than half.” The income sheets of larger 
firms (gross income of $2.5 million or more), 
however, would take a cut of only 8%. All of 
those figures assume not only a rollback on 
the load, but an SEC crack-down on cus- 
tomer-directed “give-ups”—portfolio bro- 
kerage commissions parceled out by fund 
managers to broker-dealers as additional 
compensation for the sale of fund shares, 
or other services. 

HOW MIDDLE? 


Cohen won't get everything he has asked 
for—nor does he expect to. Senator Spark- 
man has already voiced approval of a pro- 
posal that would insert a third force be- 
tween the mutual fund industry and the 
SEC. This role would be played by the NASD, 
the trade group that polices the over-the- 
counter market under SEC supervision. The 
NASD has suggested that it might be willing 
to make an “economic study” of fund loads 
and perhaps offer an alternative to the 
SEC's suggested 5%. 

There might be still other areas of po- 
tential compromise on front-end loads and 
management fees. The former, for example, 
might turn on a combination of a load spread 
over several years and a more liberal refund 
policy for drop-outs. Management fees might 
end up directly under SEC jurisdiction— 
with appropriate guide lines—rather than in 
the province of the courts. 

Manny Cohen concedes that his proposals 
may very well put some broker-dealers out 
of business, but he argues that “no one has 
a vested right to sell mutual funds.” He 
adds, “These people do a lot of talking about 
profit margins, but nobody talks about the 
consumer.” 

But, when Manny Cohen says he’s not try- 
ing to change the structure of the mutual 
fund industry, that he’s merely trying to 
bring down costs to consumers, he’s not 
quite telling the whole story. By reducing 
sales incentives, he is well aware that he 
will put at least a minor crimp in the indus- 
try’s growth. He's not doing so out of malice, 
but because he and his aides think that high 
commissions have produced a certain amount 
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of hot-house growth that's good neither for 
the investor nor for the long-range interests 
of the securities industry. 

By what right does the SEC tell an indus- 
try what to charge for its services? The In- 
vestment Company Act already gives it the 
power to ban “unconscionable or grossly ex- 
cessive” sales charges, but since the Act also 
permits loads of 9%, that power is academic. 
Cohen is attempting to change the numbers, 
but is hardly establishing a new principle. 

Can the mutual funds compromise? Says 
Cohen: “All legislation is a compromise. 
Everything that comes out of the Commis- 
sion is a compromise.” But when he says 
compromise, he means on numbers, not on 
his basic position—which is that the costs of 
buying and owning mutual funds must come 
down, way down. 


[From Forbes magazine, Aug. 15, 1967] 
JUST THE BEGINNING OF THE CRUNCH? 


The SEC has been studying the mutual 
funds in depth for almost a decade now, but 
there are two major questions for which it 
does not pretend to have the answers—in- 
vestment company impact on stock prices 
and the funds’ potential for controlling com- 
panies in which they invest. These questions 
are, at bottom, far more important to the 
economy than fund commissions and fees. 

Both questions are part of a much bigger 
ball of wax—the rate at which the funds and 
other institutional investors (pension funds, 
insurance companies and the like) have been 
gobbling up common stocks. The institutions 
have been able to attract new money at such 
a velocity that they now account for almost 
one-third of the trading volume on the New 
York Stock Exchange, 

The mutual funds are the swingers. On 
balance, they deal in bigger blocks of stock 
and tend to move in and out of the market 
much more rapidly than other institutional 
investors. Consequently, the funds’ portfolio 
turnover rates average out at more than 
twice those of noninsured private pension 
funds and almost three times those of 
property and casualty insurance companies. 

The funds, of course, are sold as long-term 
investments, but lately the emphasis, per- 
haps as a result of some of the unfavorable 
publicity that has come out of the SEC 
studies, has shifted to short-swing “per- 
formance” (Forbes, June 15). 

Yet the relationship between the amount 
of trading a fund does and how well it does 
for stockholders is a tenuous one. The Man- 
hattan Fund in the first six months of this 
year, for instance, showed a portfolio turn- 
over of 140% and an increase of net asset 
value per share of 20.7%. Rowe Price New 
Horizons Fund, on the other hand, reported 
a 10.5% turnover and a 47% increase in net 
asset value per share. 

Brokerage on portfolio trades costs the 
mutual fund shareholder money. Because of 
the peculiar economics of the business, how- 
ever, brokerage can make money for the 
mutual fund manager. By way of the cus- 
tomer-directed give-up—which the SEC 
hopes to eliminate—the manager can parcel 
out brokerage commissions to dealers as an 
additional form of sales incentive. They are 
called aptly, reciprocals. The faster a port- 
folio turns over, the more commission it gen- 
erates. The greater the sales incentive, the 
greater the rate at which fund sales and 
assets—and advisory fees—expand. 

Further, because the funds buy big and 
sell big—and not infrequently arrive at the 
same investment decisions at the same 
time—they can have a decided effect on the 
market. For instance. Walter Frank, former 
chairman of the New York Stock Exchange 
and one of Wall Street’s most respected spe- 
cialists, remembers when Motorla was trad- 
ing at around 184 last year. When a fund 
moved into the sell side of the market, the 
stock was pushed to 175 and then “quickly 
went down to 159.” 
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On the up side, Frank recalls the time 
that “a fund went into Xerox while it was 
selling at 250 a share. Their tremendous de- 
mand,” he told a seminar at the University 
of Pennsylvania early this year, “forced the 
price of the stock up some 10% or 12%, toa 
completion of the order at 280.” 

Moves of that kind on a series of closely 
related trades are really not consistent with 
what the stock exchange likes to think of 
as a continuous auction market. That, appar- 
ently, was what William McChesney Martin, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, had 
in mind last May when he warned that short- 
swing institutional trading was beginning to 
take on some of the “poisonous qualities 
reminiscent in some respects of the old pool 
operations of the 1920’s’"—when insiders sold 
back and forth to each other, until the re- 
sulting activity and apparent rise in price 
attracted outsiders on whom the shares could 
be unloaded, 

The weight of the institutions in the 
market will continue to grow. Short of urg- 
ing a continuing watch on “this new cult 
of short-run market performance,” Martin 
had no therapeutic suggestions. Neither, at 
this point does the SEC. But Cohen thinks 
cutting fund fees may also help to ease 
strains on the securities markets, 

Equally imponderable, given the growing 
amount of leverage the institutions exert on 
the stock market, is the question of their 
relationship with the companies they invest 
in. The mutual funds—and other institu- 
tions—make a fetish of diversification. But 
on a cumulative basis, they tend to concen- 
trate their bets. 

The SEC report pointed out, for instance, 
that the funds own 10.5% of Xerox. 17.9% 
of International Telephone and 20.3% of Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting. The Puritan Fund's 
yote swung the outcome in the proxy fight 
for control of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. In 
other instances, the funds have had an im- 
portant voice in portfolio companies’ ap- 
proach to financing, dividend distributions 
and mergers. How much leeway the institu- 
tions should be permitted is still a long way 
from resolution. 

Congress is going to hear a lot about mu- 
tual funds over the next few years, 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS SUP- 
PORTS $450 MILLION FOR CLEAN 
WATER 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, this year 
the administration requested, and the 
House approved, a budget request of $203 
million for the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration to assist States 
and communities in constructing waste 
treatment facilities. I believe this 
amount grossly underestimates both the 
need and the demand for sewage treat- 
ment facilities throughout the Nation. 

Last year the Congress made a sub- 
stantial commitment to these States and 
communities by authorizing a total of 
$3.4 billion to be spent over the next 4 
years for the construction grants pro- 
gram; $459 million was authorized for 
fiscal 1968. In response to the July 1, 
1967, deadline for filing water quality 
standards and to the lifting of old dollar 
limitations on grants, States have been 
preparing and submitting applications 
at an extraordinary rate. I am distressed 
at the potential effects which the failure 
of the Federal Government to appro- 
priate the full $450 million might have 
on these States and communities. I be- 
lieve the Senate has a responsibility to 
meet this commitment by voting to ap- 
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propriate the full amount authorized by 
last year’s Clean Water Restoration Act. 

Mr. President, I was delighted to read 
in the August 7 edition of the Washing- 
ton Post a letter to the editor from Mrs. 
Julia D. Stuart, President of the U.S. 
League of Women Voters, urging the 
Senate Appropriations Committee to 
recommend the full $450 million for the 
construction grants program. Mrs. 
Stuart’s concern parallels my own, and 
her letter is well worth reading. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FINANCING CLEAN WATER 


The League of Women Voters of the United 
States hopes that the Senate Appropriations 
Committee will recommend appropriation of 
$450 million for the Federal sewage treat- 
ment facility grant program in FY 1967, the 
amount authorized by the Clean Water Res- 
toration Act of 1966. 

Everyone—the Congress, the President, the 
Budget Bureau, and the public—knows that 
pollution of U.S. rivers must be reversed, But 
words, promises, even standards will not 
make the water cleaner. The most direct way 
toward stream improvement is to cut down 
on the wastes discharged into the water. Fed- 
eral money is needed to accomplish this cut 
back in sewage discharge. 

The Water Quality Act of 1965 called for 
setting standards of water quality for inter- 
state streams. States have spent time and 
effort in establishing criteria that, if met, 
will result in water quality suitable for the 
use desired for each section of the stream. 
Everyone knows that many towns and cities 
must install or upgrade sewage treatment 
before these standards can be met. 

State agencies, city officials, even the local 
public know by name the cities that offend 
and must spend. Applications for Federal as- 
sistance far beyond the amount of money 
available have always come in from munici- 
palities. Standard setting, which has made 
it clear that more municipalities must 
spend more money for improved waste treat- 
ment, clearly will bring an avalanche of re- 
quests for needed Federal help. 

And Congress has offered that help, more 
help than ever before, in the Clean Water 
Restoration Act. Removing the dollar ceiling 
on Federal grants-in-aid for municipal treat- 
ment facility construction, offering 40 per 
cent help if the state puts up 30 per cent, 
offering 50 per cent Federal aid if the state, 
in addition to putting in its money, set 
standards for the receiving waters—these are 
the inducements offered to encourage invest- 
ment of state monies and establishment of 
intrastate stream standards. But how inade- 
quately financed these offers will be unless 
the Senate appropriates $450 million! 

Having removed the dollar ceiling, having 
offered a larger per cent of project cost in 
Federal aid, having required standards that 
enhance water quality, will $50 million more 
than the appropriation for FY 1966 be enough 
for FY 1967? The League of Women Voters 
of the United States thinks not. We think 
it will not do what Congress knows must be 
done. We think it will not bring the states 
to make the effort that Congress has pre- 
ferred to encourage by assistance rather than 
require by enforcement, We know it will not 
satisfy the public, particularly the ever-grow- 
ing number of citizens who have been work- 
ing for local, state, and Federal investment 
for clean water. 

Federal funds appropriated for treatment 
facility construction and not obligated this 
year will be available for later use. In a 
program where many arrangements must be 
fitted together on many levels of government, 
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it is Important to have money in the pipeline. 
Municipal wastes must receive a higher de- 
gree of treatment. The Senate Appropriations 
Committee can make the Water Quality Act 
and the Clean Water Restoration Act func- 
tion in reducing sewage discharges if the 
Committee puts enough money behind the 
promises in these Acts. This we hope the 
Committee will do, 


OCEANOLOGIC ATTAINMENT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in the bur- 
geoning oceanologic attainment of this 
country, it is my hope that a larger and 
larger share of the activity will be car- 
ried out by U.S. industry. At present, the 
lion’s share of both applied and basic 
research in the family of sciences that 
comprise oceanology is Government 
funded. Those of us who see a profitable 
future for the United States in develop- 
ing the marine resources believe strongly 
that private enterprise should emerge 
before long as the prime mover in both 
applied research and developmental 
activity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excellent article entitled 
“Room at the Bottom: Top U.S. Firms 
Plunge To Reap in the Deep,” published 
in the August issue of the magazine, Fi- 
nance, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ROOM AT THE BOTTOM: Tor U.S. FIRMS PLUNGE 
To REAP IN THE DEEP 


Oceanography is the new glamour frontier 
of American business. The undersea environ- 
ment is mysterious and hostile, but its prof- 
its potential has induced a dozen major firms 
to plunge in and 600 other companies to dip 
a toe in the water. 

Development is about where it was in 
outer space 10 years ago, with the Govern- 
ment giving increasing support to research 
and exploration, Although expenditures are 
unlikely to be as great as on space, they add 
up to a booming market conservatively esti- 
mated at $3-billion annually. Robert L. 
Clark, a vice president and senior analyst at 
Hayden, Stone & Co., a conservative Wall 
Street investment banking house, says an- 
nual volume could well reach $5-billion by 
1975, 

Only about 28 per cent of the earth’s sur- 
face is land. This supports approximately 
3.3 billion people, a number expected to 
triple in the next century. By then, agrono- 
mists say that the land, much of which is 
desert, will not be able to feed that vast a 
population. By then, too, economists predict, 
machines and the energy which drives them 
will have seriously depleted mineral and 
chemical resources. 

Undismayed, scientists point to the ocean 
as an almost limitless source of food and 
mineral-chemical riches. Of 92 natural ele. 
ments, 12 are concentrated in the sea, al- 
though only six are being extracted. If the 
water could be desalinated, there would be 
enough to moisten all of earth’s arid wastes. 
The scientists speak hopefully of fish protein 
and new medicines to help the needy. 

Thirty-two Federal agencies are concerned 
with aspects of ocean activity. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has its Environmental 
Science Services Administration; Interior 
has the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. The 
National Science Foundation and the Atomic 
Energy Commission have projects. In 1958, 
the Government spent $20-million on ocean 
research; this year, almost half a billion is 
budgeted. Uncle Sam’s interest is wide and 
diversified. 

The ocean is a world system. The Gulf 
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Stream and the Atlantic Drift flow past eight 
countries. Salmon caught off Japan are 
spawned in the United States and Russia. 
What happens in one part of the ocean is 
closely related to events thousands of miles 
away. 

Scientists pool their information, but not 
all aspects of ocean use and exploration are 
cooperative. International law is indefinite 
on boundaries and realms of control. There 
is a long history of conflict among fishermen. 
Offshore limits do not apply. The U.S. has 
sold old leases 100 miles out. Peru is demand- 
ing a 200-mile fishing limit. Currently, the 
U.S. and Russia are vying for world leader- 
ship in oceanography. 

U.S. Government exploration is spear- 
headed by the Navy, under the direction of 
Rear Admiral O. D. Waters, who is the Navy's 
first official oceanographer. 

While much of the Navy's research is mili- 
tary, Admiral Waters says the emphasis is on 
education and instrumentation. Any infor- 
mation of value is made available to industry. 
Through predictions of water temperatures at 
specific spots, the Navy has helped increase 
the US, fish catch fourfold. The annual U.S. 
per capita use of fish (63.5 pounds in 1964) is 
the world’s highest, but the figure includes 
vast amounts that are consumed as pet food 
and fish meal that is fed to livestock. 

The fish marketer must contend with es- 
tablished consumer preferences and preju- 
dices. The bottom fell out of a thriving mar- 
ket in “sea steak” when consumers learned 
that it was squid. Certain forms of kelp and 
seaweed, delicacies in Asia, are not accept- 
able to Western palates. A nutritious gray 
tuna, plentiful off Africa, can’t be sold in the 
U.S. because Americans haye been educated 
to eat only white tuna. 

But there is progress. Recently, after long 
deliberation, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion approved the controlled use of fish pro- 
tein concentrate, a tasteless food additive 
that supplies a child’s protein requirement 
for a penny a day. 

The first commercial attention to under- 
sea possibilities was focused by the oil indus- 
try, and most present explorations are di- 
rected toward mineral recovery. One fortu- 
nate venture was the mining of millions in 
alluvial diamonds off South Africa. There 
have been notable coups in the salvaging of 
sunken treasure from old Spanish ships off 
Florida. 

The sea is difficult to understand and diffi- 
cult to use, but oceanographers are compil- 
ing blocks of knowledge that will help busi- 
ness build the ocean market. The extent of 
marine life is enormous and diverse. Almost 
every expedition turns up new plants and 
sea creatures, and in the discoveries re- 
searchers see great medical possibilities. 

But working in the sea is hazardous and 
unsatisfactory. Instruments aren't always ef- 
fective, Sonar is thrown off by whales and 
schools of fish. It is impossible to illuminate 
large areas in the murky depths. Corrosion 
and fouling of gear are great obstacles. 

The Government is striving to coordinate 
existing programs and to establish new ones. 
Illustrative of the trend, a combination de- 
salination and nuclear energy plant is pro- 
jected for Huntington Beach, Calif. 

Making sea water fresh, a simple task in 
the laboratory, is rapidly becoming practical 
for water-poor countries. The cost is now less 
than $1 per 1,000 gallons. 

Many companies are hazarding their own 
capital on undersea projects. W. R. Grace 
has a fish meal venture in Peru and is eye- 
ing mineral extraction. Goodyear is develop- 
ing mineral-resistant compounds. Westing- 
house is keenly interested in economical sea 
water distillation plants and submersible ve- 
hicles. Republic and United States Steel pro- 
duce high-strength steels designed for un- 
dersea use. Other firms are manufacturing 
submarine detection, acoustical, recording 
and communications equipment. 
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The Navy is stressing research in many 
non-military areas. High on the list is its 
Man-in-the-Sea program, which derived its 
initial thrust from the loss of the submarine 
Thresher. Of equal interest are its Sealab 
experiments, testing man’s ability to live in 
a submarine environment, and tts Deep Sub- 
mergence Vehicles program, from which 
much experience was gleaned in the recovery 
of the lost H-bomb off Spain. 


STRANGE-LOOKING SUBMERSIBLES 


Naval projects have attracted a number 
of companies from the space program. Cash- 
ing in on their ability to build vehicles that 
withstand a hostile environment, they have 
produced an assortment of strange-looking 
submersibles. 

Union Carbide and General Precision In- 
strument have a joint venture, Ocean Sys- 
tems, which is writing history on the ocean 
floor. Lockheed Missiles & Space built a 50- 
ton underwater laboratory that can take four 
men down 8,000 feet and stay 48 hours. The 
Link-Perry Cubmarine, conceived for sport, 
has been converted to a research craft. Grum- 
man and General Dynamics have built fleets 
of submersibles and more are on the drawing 
boards. General Motors and North American 
Rockwell are blazing new submarine trails. 
Their machines core the ocean's floor and 
have mechanical arms that lift 50 pounds. 

Says Ocean Systems’ president, Arthur C. 
Smith: “Routine deep diving to below 400 
feet today is impressive evidence of our 
technological growth. We believe we can gain 
access to the world’s continental shelves at 
depths up to 1,000 feet—and thereby open 
up a new area equal to the continent of 
Africa.” 


AMERICAN MOTORS HAS DONE 
MUCH FOR THE UNITED STATES; 
DESERVES HELP NOW 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, few 
Members of Congress or the public re- 
alize the remarkable contribution that 
American Motors has made over the 
years to our economy, to competition in 
the automobile business, and to the fi- 
nancial support of our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

American Motors is the only surviving 
competitor of the big three automotive 
giants. As such it has provided a lion’s 
share of the innovations in the industry, 
including the compact car, many en- 
gineering changes, and a vigorous com- 
petition with overseas automobiles. Al- 
though American Motors does only about 
3 percent of domestic automotive busi- 
ness, it sells 18 percent of American cars 
that are sold overseas. 

It also greatly helps our balance of 
payments by competing far more effec- 
tively both in price and size with im- 
ported foreign automobiles. 

And the American consumer found 
reason to bless this hard-hitting fourth 
competitor earlier this year when it an- 
nounced a 10-percent price cut that went 
far to keep auto prices generally down. 

In the last 5 years American motors 
has paid more than $400,000,000 in tax 
revenues to the Federal Government. 

Now Senator NELSON, Congressman 
Reuss, and I have introduced a bill to 
provide a modest but essential amount of 
relief to this company that has an ex- 
cellent chance to continue to compete, 
but obviously needs working capital help 
and needs it now. 

I ask unanimous consent that a fine, 
concise editorial on the American Motors 
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need for this assistance be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
AMERICAN Motors NEEDS HELP 


There can be little doubt that American 
Motors is in dire straits. On one side, it is ap- 
pealing to the public for help in the form of 
a tax break. On the other side, it is appealing 
to its employees for help by foregoing any 
wage or fringe benefit increases for the next 
two years, other than cost of living in- 
creases. 

Wisconsin Sens. Proxmire and Nelson and 
Rep. Reuss have introduced legislation to 
amend the tax laws so that American Motors 
can get a $20 million tax refund at once. That 
money is urgently needed now to see AM sur- 
vive. If the law is not amended, AM could 
Still get the $20 million refund, except that 
it would be a couple of years hence when it 
might very well be too late to do any good. 

Even with the tax break, it appears that 
AM’s fate will depend on how the members 
of the United Auto Workers react to the com- 
pany’s plea to forgo wage and fringe ben- 
efit increases. 

If both congress, acting for the taxpaying 
public and the employes, through their 
union, co-operate, then American Motors 
would appear to have a good fighting chance 
to get back in the thick of the automotive 
industry competition. 

All of Wisconsin must pull for AM to 
emerge from its straits stronger than ever, for 
if it were not to, it would be an economic dis- 
aster equivalent to several Detroit riots. 


SOME POSITIVE SUCCESSES IN 
CREATIVE FEDERALISM 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in the 
wake of the news of the past few weeks, 
it is not easy for one who has pressed 
vigorously for many years for a more 
creative federalism and for improved 
intergovernmental relations to speak 
with optimism. 

I would be less than candid if I did 
not say that a vast new effort has got 
to be made in planning and rehabilita- 
tion in our core cities and in deteriorat- 
ing rural centers. The model cities pro- 
gram, and the recent agreement between 
the Departments of Housing and Urban 
Development and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to coordinate their resources, 
must be augmented with greater fund- 
ing and more effective administration— 
not just at the Federal level, but by 
greater initiative among the State leg- 
islatures, greater coordination of re- 
sources by State executives, and more 
enlightened ghetto-assisted action by 
local authorities. It has to be a joint ap- 
proach, and the experience of the Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions indicates that such joint action is 
beginning to move ahead—however 
slowly. 

At the same time, Mr. President, I 
think that in these days a little accentua- 
tion of the positive may be heartening 
to those who are concerned about the 
future of American federalism. 

Some of this is reflected in the 10 out- 
standing awards and 16 meritorious 
awards made by HUD at the recent Na- 
tional Association of Counties Confer- 
ence. I ask unanimous consent that the 
press release from HUD describing these 
awards be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
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lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


HUD CITES 26 ror INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
AWARDS 

Twenty-six public bodies and agencies were 
cited today for Urban Development Intergov- 
ernmental Awards by the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. Announce- 
ment of the 10 Outstanding Awards and 16 
Meritorious Awards was made today at the 
National Association of Counties conference 
in Detroit, Mich. 

Among the activities that won special 
awards for efforts to promote cooperation 
across intergovernmental lines were: opening 
up of an entire metropolitan labor market 
area for a city’s unemployed (Oakland, 
Calif.); combining city, county, and school 
library services to provide better library serv- 
ice for all (Alice, Texas); and development 
of a study course in law enforcement instruc- 
tion for high school students (Des Moines, 
Towa). Other activities included manpower, 
regional and local planning, transportation, 
and health, education, and school services. 

Selected from 96 entries, the award-win- 
ning public bodies represent a wide variety 
of governmental units from 20 different 
States, ranging from county boards to large, 
complex State departments. Outstanding 
award winners are: 

City of Oakland, Calif., for its coordina- 
tion of manpower activities and long term 
development plans with State and Federal 
agencies. 

City of Des Moines, Iowa, for its “Science 
of Law Enforcement and Police Procedures” 
course for high school students. 

Massachusetts Bay Transportation Author- 
ity, for development and approval of its mas- 
ter plan” for a regional mass transportation 


Wayne County, Board of Supervisors, Mich., 
for accomplishments in health services to 
low-income school children, air pollution, and 
inter-muncipal police services. 

New Jersey Department of Community Af- 
fairs, for its technical assistance program 
to help communities applying for and work- 
ing with Federally aided programs, includ- 
ing Model Cities. 

Joint Legislative Committee on Metropoli- 
tan and Regional Areas Study, New York 
State Legislature, for legislative proposals 
strengthening county planning and financial 
incentives for joint facilities serving two 
or more communities. 

Cleveland Association of Governmental 
Officials, Shelby, N.C., for its support of 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, Head Start, and 
community action programs. 

University of Oklahoma, Urban and Com- 
munity Development Center at Tulsa, for its 
work with governments on problems of met- 
ropolitan Tulsa. 

City of Alice, Texas, for its work with Jim 
Wells County on areawide thoroughfare, Ii- 
brary, and school district problems. 

City of Norfolk, Va., for effective coordina- 
tion of government efforts in establishing 
the Tidewater Rehabilitation Institute. 

Commenting on the awards program, HUD 
Secretary Robert C. Weaver said, One of the 
most talked-about topics in government to- 
day is intergovernmental cooperation, The 
quality and number of entries in this com- 
petition is concrete evidence that localities 
are taking action, not just talking, in this 
vital area. 

“The units of government that submitted 
entries for HUD's Urban Development Inter- 
governmental Awards have recognized that 
the most efficient response to many demands 
for services from their citizens requires ac- 
tion that crosses jurisdictional lines. I con- 
gratulate all of these organizations on their 
courage and ingenuity.” 

Meritorious award winners are: Board of 
Commissioners, Madison County, Ala.; Mari- 
copa Association of Governments, Phoenix, 
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Ariz.; Association of Bay Area Governments, 
Calif.; League of California Cities; City of 
Ontario, Calif.; City of North Miami, Fla.; 
Board of Commissioners, Clarke County, Ga.; 
City of Pomona, Calif.; 

Also, Shawnee Development Council, Kar- 
nak, Ill; City of Detroit, Mich.; Office of 
State and Regional Planning and Commu- 
nity Development, State of Missouri; City 
of Greensboro, N.C.; Philadelphia Port Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, Pa.; Tocks Island Re- 
gional Advisory Council, Stroudsburg, Pa.; 
South Carolina State Development Board; 
City of Alexandria, Va. 

Details of the Outstanding Awards are: 

City of Oakland, Calif., for its coordination 
of manpower activities and long term devel- 
opment plans with State and Federal agen- 
cies. The city formed the Oakland Manpower 
Commission in January 1967, to promote ef- 
fective use and coordination of govermental 
manpower and employment activities. It in- 
volves all levels of government and cooper- 
ates with business, industry, and labor. As 
@ result of its efforts, the California State 
Employment Service has made a major pol- 
icy change to include the entire San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay Area labor market as a 
source of jobs for Oakland’s unemployed. 

In addition, an Oakiand Model Cities Task 
Force was created in cooperation with other 
governmental units for cohesive planning in 
applying for a Model Cities grant, and for 
other local problem needs. 

City of Des Moines, Iowa, for its pilot “Sci- 
ence of Law Enforcement and Police Pro- 
cedures” course for high school students. 
The two-semester project is designed to ac- 
quaint high school students with the nature 
and design of law enforcement, practical ap- 
plication of police and court procedures, and 
the relationship of the Constitution and Law 
Enforcement. It was established in coopera- 
tion with the Des Moines Public Schools, us- 
ing a Department of Justice grant. 

Massachusetts Bay Transportation Author- 
ity, for development of its “master plan” for 
a regional mass transportation system in- 
volving 79 cities, towns, and State agencies. 
This plan, subsequently approved, proposes 
a $369 million immediate action program of 
route extension and modernization of route 
stations, vehicles, shops, and related items. 

Wayne County, Mich. Board of Supervisors, 
for accomplishments in health services to 
low-income school children, air pollution, 
and inter-municpal police services. 

Working with the City of Detroit to create 
a county-wide health department serving a 
population of approximately 3 million, the 
Board had been instrumental in creating 
“PRESCAD,” which provides comprehensive 
and continuing health care to PREschool, 
SChool age, and ADolescent children—par- 
ticularly those of low-income families; and 
the Downriver Air Pollution Control Project, 
im cooperation with nine local communities, 
Wayne County, and the Federal government. 

New Jersey Department of Community Af- 
fairs, for its technical assistance to com- 
munities. The Department was foreshadowed 
by the Governor’s Task Force on Model Cities 
and Metropolitan Development whose major 
purpose was to decrease the information gap 
between State and Federal governments and 
the municipalities concerning Federal pol- 
icies and programs, and to provide technical 
services. Among its activities are a confer- 
ence on Model Cities for local officials; visits 
to 22 municipalities and counties to explain 
the programs in detail; preparing and cir- 
culating explanatory papers on the Model 
Cities application requirements; undertak- 
ing research on related State statutes; and 
distributing questionnaires and interview- 
ing mayors on the role of the State in provid- 
ing municipal technical assistance. As a 
result, many cities which otherwise might 
not have responded were encouraged to un- 
dertake at least some stages of planning. 

Joint Legislative Committee on Metropoli- 
tan and Regional Areas Study, New York 
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State Legislature; for legislative proposals 
strengthening county planning and financial 
incentives for joint facilities. One example 
is a law providing that towns, cities, and 
villages must submit zoning and other land 
use changes to the county planning agency 
for review if the proposed change affects land 
within 500 feet of any existing or proposed 
county or state road and other specific areas. 
The Committee also sponsored a bill to pro- 
vide State grants, subject to county approval, 
concerning the full cost of feasibility studies 
by two or more municipalities wishing to 
provide a joint facility or service. 

Cleveland Association of Government Offi- 
cials, Shelby, N.C., for its support of Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, Head Start, and com- 
munity action programs. The Association 
sponsored two Neighborhood Youth Corps 
Programs for 231 high school youths, Head 
Start Program for 600 children, and a Com- 
munity Action Development program, as 
well as organizing the Cleveland County 
Community Action Committee, Inc., a com- 
munity action agency. At CAGO’s suggestion, 
the Community Action Committee developed 
a Family Improved Project, a program de- 
signed to deal with poverty families as a total 
family unit. 

University of Oklahoma, Urban and Com- 
munity Development Center at Tulsa, for its 
work with governments on Tulsa metropoli- 
tan problems. The university has developed 
a comprehensive program of community 
services for Tulsa. Various projects include 
city and university representation on the 
Tulsa Community Services and Continuing 
Education Advisory Council; assistance in 
preparing Tulsa’s application for a Model 
Cities grant, development of a report on 
“Professors of the City: One Approach to 
Urban Problems”; conferences on venereal 
disease education, with the cooperation of 
the Oklahoma State Health Department and 
the U.S. Public Health Service; and a project 
sponsored by the University, the Tulsa City- 
County Health Department, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
U.S. Public Health Service for employing 
residents of hard-core poverty areas as medi- 
cal aides, 

City of Norfolk, Va., for effective coordina- 
tion of government efforts in establishing the 
Tidewater Rehabilitation Institute, for chil- 
dren and adults, on a region-wide basis. 

A non-profit corporation, the Tidewater 
Health Foundation planned and now oper- 
ates the Institute under contract. It has 
joined its planning efforts with the Norfolk 
Area Medical Center Authority, a public body 
created by the Virginia General Assembly. 
In addition, the Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority made land available for 
the Institute. 

The State of Virginia, through its Depart- 
ments of Health and Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion and the State organizations, provided 
assistance in developing planning services 
and physical space for the Institute. The 
coordination of these efforts by the City of 
Norfolk in establishing the Institute has sig- 
nificantly contributed to the improvement 
of treatment services. 

Alice, Texas, for its work with Jim Wells 
County on areawide thoroughfare, library, 
and school district problems. 

Several years ago, all of the city’s streets 
were made part of the county road system. 
Because of the size of the Alice street system, 
it was unreasonable to expect the county to 
assume full maintenance and construction 
responsibility. 

The Alice City Council and the Commis- 
sioner’s Court formally approved an agree- 
ment defining responsibility in street main- 
tenance. This ent for joint mainte- 
nance and development of a major thorough- 
fare system between the city and the county, 
based on a Comprehensive Master Plan de- 
veloped by local governmental units and pri- 
vate utility companies, is unique for Texas. 
It is being used as a model for proposed new 
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Texas legislation for joint governmental 
undertakings. 

Two small cities near Alice had inadequate 
library staff, services, and books. The city 
and county cooperated with the Alice Inde- 
pendent School District to provide a joint 
library service with two branch libraries 20 
miles from Alice, and the new central li- 
brary was itself made possible by cooperation 
among the three governmental units. Alice 
administers the entire library program from 
its central facility, and also provides trained 
librarians for the “branch libraries.” The 
county bears part of the operating cost for 
the three libraries. 


A SALUTE TO CULVER MILITARY 
ACADEMY AND THE BLACK HORSE 
TROOP 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, there is a 
breed of men devoted to the horse and 
the high ideals of the equestrian life in 
its noblest tradition. Among the out- 
standing examples of this breed are the 
alumni of the Black Horse Troop, of 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 

More than 300 of the 2,800 living grad- 
uates of the Culver Black Horse Troop 
will gather on the shores of Lake Maxin- 
kuckee August 17-20 in celebration of 
the 70th anniversary of the troop’s 
founding in Culver Winter School and 
the 60th anniversary of the summer pro- 
gram. They will return from virtually 
every State in the Union and from as far 
away as the Philippines and England. 

Theirs is a proud history. The Culver 
Black Horse Troop has appeared five 
times in Presidential inaugurals—twice 
for President Wilson and, more recently, 
for Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, and 
Johnson, In addition, this distinguished 
troop has performed countless times for 
the heads of foreign countries, military 
heroes, and the people of the Middle 
West. 

But of greater importance, the men of 
the Culver Black Horse Troop have been 
taught by word and deed, honor, integ- 
rity, duty, patriotism, and compassion, 
by their instructors, who have been over 
the years almost without exception re- 
tired officers of the U.S. Army Cavalry. 
There is a psychological benefit and re- 
sulting discipline which is derived by the 
individual who rides horses that is missed 
in today’s generations. The more than 
150 young men ages 14 through 18 who 
comprise the Culver Black Horse Troop 
each academic year and each summer 
receive this training at the most forma- 
tive period of their lives. 

Culver is the last great stronghold in 
the United States of the glorious cavalry 
tradition. The Black Horse Troop is the 
largest equestrian unit in the country. 

I salute the troop on its anniversary. 


LET US SHOW THE WAY 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I won- 
der if you and I and the rest of us here 
can really understand the frustration a 
disabled person in a wheelchair must 
feel when on the job, or at the theater, 
or during a visit to one of our national 
parks he is confronted by a door designed 
too narrow to allow him passage; or by a 
flight of steps with no ramp or elevator 
available; or by a corridor which turns 
just a little too sharply to allow him en- 
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try or exit—little things which could 
have been avoided by a little more 
thought on the part of the architect, lit- 
tle things requiring no additional money. 
It must be especially frustrating, Mr. 
President, to encounter unthoughtful- 
ness and carelessness like this in a public 
building paid for by all the people and 
supposedly available to all the people. 
We have a chance to insure that no 
such barriers will be built into our pub- 
lic buildings constructed with Federal 
funds in the future. The Committee on 
Public Works has completed hearings on 
my bill, S. 222, which would insure ac- 
cessibility to the physically handicapped. 
Hopefully it will be reported favorably 
in the near future and gain speedy en- 
actment. Without incurring any addi- 
tional expense te the Government we can 
in this way help to eliminate many of the 
barriers to a more normal life which now 
confront the physically handicapped. 
By taking steps to insure freedom of 
access to the disabled, the United States 
will be leading the way to a solution of a 
problem which also exists in other coun- 
tries. The August 5 issue of the Econo- 
mist reports a study published by the 
Disabled Living Activities Group of the 
Central Council for the Disabled, called 
“London for the Disabled.” Written by 
Miss Freda Bruce Lockhart, the publica- 
tion describes many situations similar to 
those in America which prevent the 
more normal functioning of a disadvan- 
taged part of our population. 
The article in the Economist states: 
In her analysis of the accessibility of shops, 
hotels, restaurants, theatres, and so forth 
there is constant reference to deterrents such 
as lavatories down flights of steps, or with 
doors too small to close on a wheelchair. 
Planners have never given much thought to 
the disabled, and still do not. 


The article further states: 

A recently modernized shop, Miss Bruce 
Lockhart says, “is impossible for a disabled 
person (in a wheelchair) to enter unaided.” 
The potential loss of custom from the dis- 
abled is infinitesimal, and presumably un- 
important, but to the disabled every inacces- 
sible place means another barrier to leading 
as normal a life as they can, and to which 
they have a right. 


Mr. President, we shall have an oppor- 
tunity when S. 222 comes to the floor to 
set a precedent for fair treatment of the 
physically handicapped the world over. 
It is a precedent of which the 90th 
Congress could be proud. 


MAINE'S GOVERNOR CURTIS TOURS 
RIO GRANDE DO NORTE, BRAZIL 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, under the 
dynamic leadership of Gov. Kenneth M. 
Curtis, the State of Maine is now par- 
ticipating in the Partners program of the 
Alliance for Progress. Accompanied by 
six Maine citizens, who are leaders in 
their communities, Governor Curtis re- 
cently completed a 3-day visit to Maine’s 
partner State of Rio Grande do Norte, 
Brazil. 

Upon his return to Maine, Governor 
Curtis commented on his impressions of 
Rio Grande do Norte and the potential 
of the Partners program for fostering 
economic development and international 
understanding. I ask unanimous consent 
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that the text of his remarks be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY Gov. KENNETH CURTIS, OF 
MAINE, MADE AT CoNCLuUSION or His VisIT 
TO MAINE’s PARTNER STATE, RIO GRANDE DO 
NORTE 


I have just returned from a three-day visit 
to Rio Grande do Norte, Maine's Partner 
under the Alliance for Progress. 

This visit has been one of great historical 
significance to our Partners of the Alliance 
program—and in a large context, it has re- 
vealed to me three important concepts inte- 
gral to international understanding, they 
are: 

I 


Geographical and historically Maine and 
Rio Grande do Norte have much in common. 
They are both in the Northeast areas of their 
countries, both relatively small states with 
populations under two million, both agricul- 
tural and fishing economies, and both popu- 
lated with energetic, creative, deeply moral 
people who want to participate in the 
Alliance for Progress. The people of Maine 
recall with pride that Rio Grande do Norte 
played a vitally important role in World War 
II when the capital of Natal was a key ferry 
point for U.S. aircraft operations. Many Maine 
pilots passed through this airport. For this 
reason among others the two states feel 
particularly close, and are joining together 
for international progress. 


1 


I was accompanied to Rio Grande do Norte 
by six citizen-leaders of the state of Maine. 
Those in my party include Allan A. Rubin, 
President of the Gardner Shoe Co., and 
Chairman of the Maine Partners of the 
Alliance Committee; Dr. T. Hedley Reynolds, 
President of Bates College; Dr. Clement 
Hiebert, a prominent Portland “open-heart” 
surgeon who visited Latin America on the 
Hospital Ship HOPE; Dr. Robert Dow, 
Director of Research Maine Sea and Shore 
Fisheries Department; Kenneth E. Gray, chief 
photographer of the Agriculture Department 
who is making a documentary film of this 
historic visit; and Shep Lee, of Auburn, a 
businessman, and a member of the national 
board of the Small Business Administration. 

These men are now travelling throughout 
Rio Grande do Norte with their counter- 
part Brazilian Partners committee to exam- 
ine economic and cultural projects of mutual 
interest. Already projects in the fields of 
health; administration; education; agricul- 
ture; and business and industry have re- 
vealed surprising opportunities for mutual 
assistance. Foremost among the new projects 
is the agreement by Rio Grande do Norte 
Governor Walfredo Gurgel to visit Maine next 
April as the guest of the State of Maine where 
he personally will visit economic and cul- 
tural entities and private organizations. of 
mutual interest. He will also lecture at Maine 
educational institutions; and will be awarded 
an honorary degree at Bates College. 

mr 

I personally visited fifteen institutions of 
educational and social interests in Rio 
Grande do Norte. I was overwhelmed with 
the courtesy of the city people, the workers, 
the farmers, businessmen, educators, and the 
state administration. I was deeply touched, 
everywhere I went, by the zeal, enthusiasm, 
and intellect of students, In fact, at the 
John Kennedy School, in Natal, while mak- 
ing a brief speech, I was almost overrun by 
hundreds of boys and girls trying to shake 
my hand. This zeal, friendship and sincere 
hospitality has a special meaning for those 
active in international development, 

I have concluded: 

Our nation needs friends like these as never 
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before, and I am grateful for having a small 
part in the friendship development process. 

I can say, without reservation, we need 
more, many, many more American leaders in 
every field of endeavor to visit Brazil not 
just as “camera-carrying” tourists, but as 
friends, counsellors, partners, to see the stu- 
dents in schools, the people in hospitals, 
industries, and the cultural organizations, 
in addition, to the natural beauty of this 
growing land; to learn from Brazilians; and, 
at the same time, to offer our own wisdom, 
experience and technical know-how to these 
fine, strong, generous people who are anxious 
and willing to join with us in positive efforts 
to engender growth and development under 
the Partners Program of the Alliance for 
Progress. It is people and people alone who 
through creative efforts build and better a 
nation. I urge all the people, of not only my 
own state, but those of all America, to join 
in this non-government private cooperation 
Partners program. 

I commend and compliment those of the 
Partners of the Alliance for conceiving this 
unique development process. Fourteen states 
of Brazil are now partnered with 14 U.S. 
states with its potential of some one hundred 
million people. It is of vast scope involving 
masses of people at practically negligible cost 
to both governments. At the same time, it 
has in it powerful, creative seeds of economic 
and social growth germinating in the hearts 
and minds of men. It will yield rich fruits 
of progress, friendship and understanding 
between our nations in the years ahead. 


GROWING SUPPORT FOR COOPERA- 
TIVE SERVICE PROGRAMS FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on July 
13, I introduced proposed legislation au- 
thorizing the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to make available to officials and 
residents of the District of Columbia its 
pool of trained leadership in cooperative 
services for homes and youth. That bill 
(S. 2105) was also sponsored by Sena- 
tors COOPER, HATFIELD, ROBERT KENNEDY, 
McGovern, MONTOYA, and TYDINGS. 

I have been delighted with the reac- 
tion engendered thus far by this im- 
portant proposal. The tragic riots in sev- 
eral of our major cities in recent weeks 
have called the attention of all Ameri- 
cans to the many-faceted ills of our great 
urban centers. They have also called at- 
tention to this modest but important 
proposal; for S. 2105 is designed to dem- 
onstrate the tremendous contribution 
which 4-H type programs, long so suc- 
cessful in rural America, could make to 
the despairing, frustrated, and direc- 
tionless residents of the ghetto. 

Mr. President, radio station WMAL 
has recently editorialized its own sup- 
port for legislation of this sort. The two- 
part editorial, broadcast on August 10 
and 11, excellently points up the urgent 
need for the enactment of S. 2105. It also 
describes well the sort of activities this 
proposal envisions. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial and a number of 
letters I have received from Minnesota 
and elsewhere regarding the bill be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Broadcast by WMAL radio during the week 
of Aug. 6, 1967] 
A 4-H FOR WASHINGTON 


We salute the hundreds of teenagers who 
are cleaning up Washington's filthy streets 
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and alleys. We have only praise for Pride, 
Inc., the Labor Department-funded project 
that this week put nearly a thousand teen- 
‘agers to work almost overnight. There may 
be those who say cleaning up filthy streets 
and alleys “lacks dignity.” We believe such 
a meaningful community service demands 
respect. Pride, Inc. is well named. 

This project is funded, however, for only 
five weeks. These hundreds of young people 
and others like them must continue to im- 
prove their communities and themselves, 
eyen when in school. Several Congressmen 
have introduced bills proposing an exciting 
solution, These bills would include the Dis- 
trict in the 50-year-old national 4-H pro- 
gram. “4-H” stands for development of 
head, heart, hand and health. Tomorrow we 
will discuss what 4-H is and what the 4-H 
program can do for the young people of 
Washington. 


[Broadcast by WMAL radio during the week 
of Aug. 6, 1967] 


A 4-H ror WASHINGTON—II 


Congress should include Washington in 
the national 4-H program, 4-H will help am- 
bitious young people, such as those now 
cleaning the city’s streets and alleys in the 
Pride, Inc. project, to continue learning and 
doing. A natfonal 4-H official says that, if 
Congress includes Washington, 25,000 Dis- 
trict young people could be reached the 
first year. They would range in age from nine 
to nineteen. 

Several Congressmen have introduced bills 
to include the District in the 50-year-old 4-H 
program. Though 4-H was founded for rural 
young people, programs now operate suc- 
cessfully in many cities. Some 40 projects 
have been to develop the heads, 
hearts, hands and health of young people 
of the inner city. Boys learn skills such as 
mechanics, electronics, woodworking, photog- 
raphy and landscaping. Projects for girls 
include sewing, child-care and cooking. 

We urge Congress to pass legislation ex- 
tending 4-H to Washington before the sum- 
mer ends. 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
St. Paul, Minn., August 10, 1967. 
Hon. WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sewator MonDALE: May I take this 
opportunity to express the appreciation of 
members of the University of Minnesota 
Agricultural Extension Service for informing 
us about the proposal to make Cooperative 
Extension Work available to the residents of 
the District of Columbia. Our experience 
thus far in working with young people in 
the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
their suburbs leads us to believe that, prop- 
erly organized and staffed, Extension Service 
programs could be of significant benefit to 
District of Columbia residents. We will follow 
with interest the progress of the proposal. 

The introduction of S. 2105 carries with it 
the implication that Cooperative Extension 
work in the states and territories has made 
significant contributions to the economic and 
social well-being of residents of those areas. 
I am sure that I speak for others of the 
Minnesota Extension Staff as well as myself 
in expressing our appreciation for the evalua- 
tion which you must have made before in- 
troducing and supporting this new legisla- 
tion. We hope that our efforts may continue 
to merit the confidence which you expressed 
in your remarks in the Senate. 

As you suggested in your remarks, the Co- 
operative Extension Work of the University 
of Minnesota has had a long history of work 
in dealing with youth development, programs 
for farmers and others of the agricultural 
community, for homemakers, and assisting 
communities in dealing with local problems, 
I am reminded of Professor T. A. Erickson’s 
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book in which he relates his 40 years of work 
with youth in Minnesota. As a county super- 
intendent of schools in Douglas County, he 
and several other county superintendents 
organized boys and girls corn clubs and simi- 
lar activities which were the beginning of 
4-H club work in Minnesota as we know 
it today. From the beginning “Dad” Erick- 
son, as he is affectionately known by all who 
came under his influence, focused his con- 
cern on the development of the boy and girl. 
While my knowledge of District of Columbia 
problems is exceedingly limited, I would 
speculate that one of the most 
contributions which a District Extension 
Service could provide would be in the devel- 
opment of boys and girls. 
Sincerely, 
RoLAN D H. ABRAHAM, 
Acting Director. 
AGRICULTURE EXTENSION SERVICE, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
St. Paul, Minn., August 8, 1967. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I endorse whole- 
heartedly your efforts to authorize the De- 
partment of Agriculture to make Federal Ex- 
tension Service programs available to resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia. The 
thoughts you expanded to the Senate mem- 
bers, as reported in the Congressional Record, 
is an excellent description of what the Fed- 
eral Extension is and has been and what it 
can mean to the citizens of the Nation’s Cap- 
ital City. 

Since the Capital City also has several in- 
stitutions of higher learning, both public 
and private, there should develop a closer 
contact of these imstitutions with all the 
citizens of their area. If would seem that 
there should be few, if any, negative reactions 
to your proposal. The manner in which the 
programs of the Federal Extension Service 
have had the support from state and county 
governmental groups and other local agen- 
cies and associations does enable effective 
community development. The manner in 
which local people in counties throughout 
the United States view their county exten- 
sion service as something that is “their pro- 
gram and service” is evidence of the value 
and confidence this public service has ren- 
dered during its lifetime. 

I hope your proposal is enthusiastically re- 
8 becomes a reality in ways that 

ly justify the effort you have t 
in its behalf. * * 
Sincerely yours, 
HaroLD C. PEDERSON, 
Program Leader. 
American Home Economics Asso- 
CIATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 3, 1967. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR MONDALE: The American 
Home Economics Association was pleased to 
learn of your bill S. 2105, to establish the 
Cooperative Extension Service in the District 
of Columbia. 

We have been concerned for a long time 
that 4-H Youth Development and Home 
Economics programs, which are available to 
the 50 states, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, have not been available to the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia. 

Home Economics Extension programs pro- 
vide the homemakers with learning oppor- 
tunities that make her a better citizen, as 
well as a wiser homemaker. 

The program reflects the needs of contem- 
porary living, with emphasis on the follow- 
ing areas of national concern: f sta- 
bility, consumer competence, family health, 
family housing, and community improve- 
ment. 
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These educational programs are designed 
for specific audiences such as teenagers, 
young homemakers, handicapped homemak- 
ers, the elderly, residents in low-rent public 
housing projects, recipients of donated foods, 
families using food stamps, and members of 
Extension homemaker groups. 

Young people have an nity for 
learning experiences through 4-H Youth De- 
velopment. They grow and develop person- 
ally, they improve in their role as family 
members, they learn how to strengthen rela- 
tionships with their peers and adults, and 
they develop a new appreciation for their 
neighborhoods and communities. 

As an Association we are concerned for the 
well-being of individuals, the improvement 
of homes, and the preservation of values sig- 
nificant to home life. 

We would like you to know that the 28,000 
members of our Association strongly support 
the programs of the Cooperative Extension 
Service. We therefore endorse S. 2105 and 
offer you our assistance. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. HELEN J. MANDIGO, 
President. 


BENTON COUNTY AGRICULTURAL EX- 
TENSION SERVICE, 
Foley, Minn., August 3, 1967. 
To: Senator MONDALE, 

Thank you for the copy of your remarks 
concerning S. 2105. We in the Extension 
Service appreciate your interest and support 
for our work. I hope your proposal is ac- 
cepted. 

Sincerely, 


Burton OLSON, 
Agricultural Agent. 
NATIONAL 4-H SERVICE COMMITTEE, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., August 10, 1967. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: We are tremendously 
excited about pending legislation proposing 
a Cooperative Extension Service in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which will Include educa- 
tional efforts in 4-H youth development and 
home economics. 

For many years we have been concerned 
about this gap in providing the benefits of 
4-H and home economics to the residents of 
the District of Columbia. Your bill would 
solve this problem and bring to these people 
a program many of them have requested for 
years. I have every confidence that the com- 
bined knowledge base of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Howard University 
and other rich resources available would 
make this program a dramatic success. 

Your bill is of great importance to the 
District of Columbia. This obviously must be 
the primary intent of the legislation. There 
are additional significant ramifications, 
however, which may interest your colleagues. 
If the bill is enacted, it will be the first time 
in history that the Cooperative Extension 
Service will have an opportunity to mount 
an intensive program in a congested urban 
area. Yes, it’s true that some work has 
been done in urban areas in several states. 
This work, however, has been hampered 
lack of resources. It has been felt that Smith- 
Lever funds were intended primarily for rural 
residents even if this Act does state “for the 
people of the United States”. As a result, it 
was not deemed appropriate to channel these 
resources into urban areas at the expense of 
the rural program. I have always agreed with 
this philosophy. Now, however, the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service could move forward 
in the District of Columbia with a specific 
program designed for these people. It would 
be completely urban-oriented in design. The 
professional extension workers would be se- 
lected on the basis of their training and 
background to deal with this particular 
clientele. Likewise, the information and 
methodology would be specific for this group. 
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Assuming this legislation is enacted, a 
program is inaugurated and meets with suc- 
cess, it will prove enormously beneficial to 
the whole country. It would serve in effect 
as a model or pilot effort from which we 
could learn many things to help move this 
work forward in other urban areas through- 
out the country. 

You are to be commended for your fore- 
sight in presenting this legislation. We hope 
it will be supported and enacted. 

Sincerely, 
NORMAN C. MINDRUM, 
Director. 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
August 10, 1967. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I would like to 
thank you for sending me a copy of your 
proposal to the United States Senate re- 
garding the establishment of the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service in Washington, D.C, I 
am especially pleased that a senator from my 
state of Minnesota would feel strongly about 
the able contributions that the Cooperative 
Extension Service could make to education 
in our nation’s capital. 

I heartily agree that an active Extension 
Service operating in Washington, D.C, could 
have a profound effect on the educational 
growth of the residents of that city. I feel 
that in most areas of the United States the 
total effect of the Cooperative Extension 
Service on the urban clientele has not 
reached the proportions that would be pos- 
sible. I know that right here in Minnesota 
we are deeply interested in expanding our 
service to urban people. I am sure the results 
will be a better educated citizenry, able to 
play a more active role in the growth of our 
country. 

Congratulations on your fine proposal. 

Yours truly, 
Patrick J. BORICH, 
District Supervisor, County Extension 
Work. 


POPE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION SERVICE, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
Glenwood, Minn., August 4, 1967. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you for 
your letter and copy of your proposal, S. 
2105, which would make the services of the 
Cooperative Extension Service available to 
residents of the District of Columbia. 

This is a praise worthy proposal, I have 
been an extension worker in Minnesota for 
four years. I am keenly aware of the efforts 
of the extension service to keep its services 
in tune with modern-day life. 

Certainly this would be a rewarding rela- 
tionship for the residents and the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service, 

Congratulations for sponsoring the pro- 


Sincerely yours, 
JOHN E. Morris, 
County Agent. 
WILKIN COUNTY AGRICULTURAL Ex- 
TENSION SERVICE, UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA, 
Breckenridge, Minn., August 4, 1967. 
Hon. WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MonDpaLEeE: It certainly 
pleases me to have received your letter of 
July 28. (Reference to the S. 2105 bill.) 
Pleases me because it is very important to 
include Washington, D.C., also because you 
and your colleagues recognize the many ave- 
nues of assistance that are available today 
through the Extension program. 
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The availability of knowledge through to- 
days Extension program can be tapped from 
all segments of today’s University staff plus 
many others that are qualified. 

Certainly my desire is for S. 2105 bill to be 
approved. 

We appreciate hearing from you Senator. 

Sincerely, 
GLEN R. CHAMBERS, 
Agricultural Agent. 
MARTIN COUNTY AGRICULTURAL Ex- 
TENSION SERVICE, UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA, 
Fairmont, Minn., August 7, 1967. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Best wishes in 
your efforts to make Federal Extension Serv- 
ice programs available to residents of the 
District of Columbia. 

As a 4-H Club member for eleven years 
and as an extension worker for approximately 
peta years, I sympathize with your un- 

and hope that eventually people 
85 the District of Columbia might gain from 
extension service leadership, enthusiasm, 
and educational programs characteristic of 
this branch of federal, state, and local 
government. 

Sincerely, 
FLOYD H. BELLIN, Jr., 
County Agricultural Agent. 


STEELE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL Ex- 
TENSION SERVICE, UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA, 

Owatonna, Minn., August 14, 1967. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I read with real 
interest your letter and statement to Con- 
gress in regard to making Extension Service 
available to the people of Washington, D.C. 

I recognize that Steele County with its 
1500 farms, a county seat town of 14,000 and 
three smaller towns, is far different from 
Washington, D.C. However, based on 31 years 
experience as a county agricultural agent, I 
believe an Extension service based on the 
needs of people could perform a real service 
to the people of Washington, D.C. I base 
this on my experience of working with farm 
people and the people in towns, I have found 
both groups very appreciative of the educa- 
tional information we have given them for 
their individual and sometimes group prob- 
lems. 

For example, a few days ago I visited three 
homes in Owatonna to help people with a 
lawn, elm tree and shrub disease problem. 
These visits take time. Manytimes one ques- 
tion leads to others. In addition, we receive 
many telephone and office calls for informa- 
tion which can be answered without a visit 
to the residence. These things we do regularly 
in addition to working with farm people and 
industries related to agriculture. 

We have three local 4-H Clubs with all of 
their members living in Owatonna. We have 
4-H members in other towns who are mem- 
bers of 4-H Clubs. These are all a part of the 
county 4-H program. We have 29 4-H Clubs 
with 878 members this year. There are 120 
local adult leaders. Based on advanced en- 
tries, we expect 4-H’ers to have over 2,100 
exhibits at our Steele County Fair this week. 

We have five of our 27 home project groups 
in the county located in town. They are a 
part of the regular Extension Home Program. 
In addition, there are many individual calls 
from homemakers for information. 

I do know that it takes time to become 
acquainted with people and gain acceptance 
by local people. There is a continual job of 
explaining what the Extension Service has 
available and get people to make use of the 
information and programs available. I would 
expect the same to be true in Washington, 
D.C. as well as in Steele County. 
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Our objective has been to help people to 
help themselves with educational informa- 
tion, I feel people have been very apprecia- 
tive of the educational information whether 
on an individual basis, small group or help- 
ing coordinate and get groups to work to- 
gether. 

Steele County's Extension Service staff 
consists of a home agent, associate agricul- 
tural agent and myself. We have one full- 
time and one part-time secretary. 

I have tried to give you a very brief sum- 
mary of my observations. If you have any 
other questions, I will be glad to try and 
answer them for you. 

Sincerely, 
J. RUSSELL GUTE, 
Agricultural Agent. 


DANGERS OF INCREASED TEXTILE 
IMPORTS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I was glad to 
join recently as a cosponsor of S. 1796, 
introduced by the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HOLLINGS]. 
The bill is designed to meet the prob- 
lems now existing in our domestic tex- 
tile and garment industries as a result of 
the rising level of textiles and finished 
garment apparels into the United States. 
The adverse effect of these imports is 
readily apparent, and the problems they 
have created must be solved if our Amer- 
ican textile and garment industries are 
to stay healthy and dynamic. 

The significance of the ever-increasing 
textile and garment imports and the 
dangers they pose to our domestic tex- 
tile and garment industries were graph- 
ically stated in two articles recently pub- 
lished in the Daily News Record, the 
largest trade press in the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MANY SHIRTMAKERS WEIGH PLANTING SHIRT- 
TAILS ABROAD 

New York.—Many dress and sport shirt 
manufacturers are thinking about starting 
Overseas operations. 

They agree with Lawrence Phillips, presi- 
dent of Phillips-Van Heusen Corp. (DNR, 
July 18, Page 1), that, if imports of man- 
made fiber apparel continue to rise, Ameri- 
can producers will be forced to move their 
operations overseas. 

No two manufacturers seem to agree on 
how soon such a move may be necessary. 
Some shirt makers have already opened 
plants outside the Continental United States. 
Other manufacturers see the need for mov- 
ing as something in the future—an even- 
tuality that can be upset by proper Gov- 
ernment action, 

There are smaller non-branded shirt pro- 
ducers that admit that financial positions 
won’t allow them to open plants abroad, al- 
though some would like to. 

Marshall Finck, sales vice-president of Co- 
lonial Corp. of America, recalls how his com- 
pany recently made a major change of direc- 
tion away from low-end shirts. 

Although Colonial manufactures shirts in 
Jamaica, it couldn’t compete with Far East- 
ern goods. “There isn’t a low-end domestic 
shirt industry any more,“ he said. 

Mr. Finck wouldn't say whether Colonial 
was planning any more foreign production, 
although he said it was a possibility. 

At McGregor-Doniger, Inc., Gus Van Sant, 
marketing vice-president, said: “I agree with 
Mr. Phillips. There is an import problem and 
it is getting worse. Eventually, it may reach 
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a point where American manufacturers won't 
be able to compete. Right now, though, we 
haye no plans to move outside the country.” 

A nmon-branded sport shirt maker put his 
case this way. “We are being hurt more than 
the brands. Even though we would like to 
move, the company doesn’t have the capital.” 

Another shirt maker to back Mr. Phillips 
was Jack Purdue, vice-president of Apollo- 
Apparel, Inc. There are some very good shirts 
coming in from the Far East and our industry 
is going to have to get on the bandwagon 
and force controls.” 

He said he could see a move overseas 
being looked at as a to the soft 
goods industry’s treck from New England 
to the South. 

He pointed out, however, that he knew of 
no plans for his parent company, Alabama 
Textile Product Corp., to shift any opera- 
tions abroad, 

Ed Wilde, executive vice-president of Im- 
perial Reading Corp., said he backed Mr. 
Phillips stand but wouldn’t comment on 
whether his firm was thinking of taking the 
step abroad. 

One strong voice against moving the ap- 
parel industry overseas was Larry Leeds, 
president of The Manhattan Shirt Co. 

“It must be remembered that when the 
apparel and textile industries are taken to- 
gether they are the largest employers in the 
nation. The Government must, in time, come 
to realize that we cannot face low-labor-cost 
competition indefinitely. If nothing else, they 
should think of the vital role we play in 
defense production when they listen to our 
pleas for controls,” Mr. Leeds said. 

Clothing manufacturers were split on 
their reactions to Mr. Phillips’ statements. 
Alexander Lerner, president of Phoenix 
Clothes and chairman of the Clothing Manu- 
facturers Association’s import committee, 
said: 

“What Mr. Phillips said makes sense. He 
has an acute problem that we in the clothing 
industry aren’t faced with. But if clothing 
imports were to reach that point, it would 
force us to manufacture clothes out of the 
country.” 

Michael Daroff, chairman of Botany Indus- 
tries, took a different view: “I’m not com- 
plaining about imports. After all, in the 
tailored clothing industry all our fabric needs 
couldn’t be supplied by domestic mills alone. 
It’s a free country. If Mr. Phillips wants to 
take his production overseas, that is his 

. However, I wouldn’t make that 
threat, because it requires much more to 
set up a clothing factory than a shirt plant.” 

Speaking for the knitwear industry, Sidney 
S. Korzenik, executive director and counsel 
of the National Knitted Outerwear Manu- 
facturers, said: 

“The statement by Mr. Phillips is neither 
surprising nor novel. A ent of 
United States production by foreign imports 
has been going on for years. This points up 
the fact that if domestic manufacturers can't 
fight imports they became im them- 
selves, through contract work or plant ac- 
quisition.” 


EASE Imports OR SHIRT FELD WIL. HAUL 
ANCHOR: PHILLIPS 
(By David Platt) 

New ůQꝓĩdonk.— The head of one of America’s 
major apparel companies said bluntly Mon- 
day his industry would move production 
overseas if import relief was not forth- 
coming. 

Lawrence Phillips, long an outspoken im- 
port critic, declared, “If there is a negative 
answer to our pleas for controls on imports 
of apparel using manmade fibers, our in- 
dustry will have no choice but to go offshore 
for production.” 

The comments of.the president of Phillips 
Van Heusen Corp. bear the seal of approval 
of the American Apparel Manufacturers As- 
sociation, he declared. A member of the 
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AAMA’s executive committee, he had been at 
the group’s Washington headquarters last 
week. 


It is no secret that AAMA is y 
unhappy about the import situation. Mr. 
Phillips cites as one reason the 62 per cent 
rise of manmade fiber apparel to 133 million 
square yard equivalents for the January-May, 
1967, period. 

But just what representations are being 
made to the Government in his capacity as 
member of the Management Labor Textile 
Advisory Committee have not been disclosed. 
Presumably some such warning of moving 
production facilities abroad have been 
sounded. 

Mr. Phillips makes it clear that the in- 
dustry’s concern is not with the outcome of 
the Kennedy round o? Tariff reductions. 

“When not one Far Eastern country pays 
its workers more than the 35 cents our mini- 
mum wage increased in the past two years, 
what difference will any tariff changes make?” 

He goes on to point out that in men's and 
boys’ dress shirts, the percentage made of 
cotton has dropped from 85 in 1962 to 15 in 
1966. This means the nature of the industry 
has changed since the signing of the long- 
term cotton agreement. Now that polyester 
and blended fabrics make up the bulk of 
these categories, it is time for import con- 
trols on them, he asserts. 

What is particularly upsetting to Mr. Phil- 
lips is what he calls the Government's fail- 
ure to live up to a “eommitment of intent” 
to take greater cognizance of the industry's 
needs. This unwritten agreement was made 
in return for the industry's assistance and 
approval of the 1962 Trade Expansion Act, 
which opened the way for the Kennedy 
Round. 

“The LTA started off being an adequate 
device to fulfill this promise, But the orderly 
growth of imports was disregarded by our 
‘turn the other cheek’ State Department, 
which constantly pressured for the giving 
away of more and bigger chunks of our do- 
mestic market to developing countries.” 

In answer to the question of why the ap- 
parel industry should have special treat- 
ment vis-a-vis Par Eastern competition, Mr. 
Phillips states: 

“The apparel industry has the highest 
component of labor of any U.S. industry. 

“It doesn’t really make any difference to us 
where our goods are made. But at Van Heu- 
sen, for example, we have responsibilities to 
10,000 employes. We do not want to be forced 
to move offshore.” 


BUSINESS WEEK MAGAZINE CALLS 
FOR A NEW VIETNAM STRATEGY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, for 
many months I have opposed the send- 
ing of more and more American troops 
and planes to Vietnam. It has seemed to 
me that it was a mistake for us to assume 
the major burden of a struggle which can 
be resolved only by the people of Viet- 


nam. 

This point of view is well stated by the 
editors of Business Week magazine in an 
editorial published in the August 12 is- 
sue. T ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We NEED A New STRATEGY IN VIETNAM 

Assessing a military situation always is a 
difficult task for civilians. But there is a 
growing feeling in Congress, and among re- 
sponsible citizens across the country, that 
the war in Vietnam is stalemated. Massive 
U.S. military intervention over the past two 
years has prevented a Communist takeover 
in South Vietnam, but an end to the fighting 
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is nowhere in sight. Sending another 45,000 
American troops, as President Johnson pro- 
poses, will raise the cost of the war in blood 
and money, but it is unlikely to turn the 
tide of battle. Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
several times that number of reinforcements 
would tip the scales in the war. 

This bleak prospect calls for a change of 
strategy in Vietnam. To say this is not to say 
that we should simply pull out or that we 
should give up our intention of containing 
Communism in Southeast Asid. Pew, even 
among the critics of present U.S. policy, 
would advocate that. But pullout is not the 
only option open to us in Vietnam. 

Our national interest and our commit- 
ments in Vietnam do not require a continual 
escalation of the war. Indeed, any further 
drain on U.S. manpower and resources may 
weaken rather than strengthen the nation in 
its ability to defend its vital interests around 
the world and to deal with pressing domestic 
problems. 

Instead of tying down more troops in 
South Vietmam and pouring even greater 
amounts of money and equipment into an 
attempt to pacify the entire country, the 
Administration should start thinking in 
terms of a policy that could be pursued in- 
definitely if necessary without exorbitant 
cost in men and money. This means defin- 
ing the areas in Vietnam that are defensible 
and taking up positions there rather than 
seeking to put ever mounting pressure on 
the enemy throughout the entire area. The 
aim must be to keep casualties and costs to 
a minimum, accepting the fact that victory 
will not come for years and that total victory 
in the sense of driving all Communist forces 
from the whole country may never be at- 
tainable. 

Such a shift does not imply the failure 
of US. policy in Vietnam. Much less does 
it mean the abandonment of our basic ob- 
jective: to halt the spread of Communist 
aggression and thus enable the other nations 
of Asia and the Western Pacific to go their 
own way, free of the threat of Communist 
blackmail. 

Policy must be flexible enough to adapt 
to changing circumstances. In the two years 
since the big buildup of U.S. forces in Viet- 
mam began, the overall Communist threat 
in Asia has diminished considerably. In- 
donesia’s slide toward Communism has been 
reversed; China is preoccupied with its own 
internal power struggles. Meantime, Japan, 
South Korea, Taiwan, Australia, and other 
nations in the area, shielded by the firm 
U.S. stand in Vietnam, have grown stronger 
and more prosperous, less vulnerable to Red 
Chinese pressure. In other parts of the 
world, too, the Communist threat is subsid- 
ing; the Middle East crisis showed once 
again that the Soviet Union will stop short 
of risking a war with the U.S. in its attempts 
to spread its influence and ideology. 


KEEPING THE OPTIONS OPEN 


Thus, despite the frustrations of the war 
in Vietnam, the over-all power balance 
around the world is favorable to the U.S. 
and its allies. This situation allows for greater 
latitude in U.S. policy in Southeast Asia. 

At the same time, the deteriorating politi- 
cal situation within South Vietnam is a 
warning that the Administration should be 
more wary than ever of committing additional 
American troops there. 

From the beginning, the basic premise of 
U.S. policy has been that the main burden 
of the war should be carried by the South 
Vietnamese themselves. American help was to 
provide protection against Hanoi’s aggression, 
while the South Vietnamese tried to build a 
more effective government and a more viable 
society. Gradually, however, U.S. troops have 
taken on practically all of the fighting. The 
program to pacify rural areas appears to be 
bogged down. Moreover, the military junta in 
Saigon is making a mockery of the presi- 
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dential election campaign. There is less and 
less likelihood that next month’s election 
will produce a government with any sem- 
blance of popular support, and that will 
probably mean that the last chance to pro- 
vide the country with a fresh political im- 
pulse has been lost. 

In these circumstances, the U.S. cannot 
withdraw—such a move would indeed upset 
the equilibrium in Southeast Asia and ex- 
pose the area to new Communist pressures. 
But by limiting the U.S, military commit- 
ment, the Administration can keep open a 
variety of future policy options. These could 
range from negotiations with Hanoi to a re- 
newed effort at pacification—when and if the 
South Vietnamese show that they are able to 
do their part of the job. Meantime, the shift 
in strategy would bring into better balance 
the ends we wish to achieve in Southeast 
Asia, and the cost of achieving them. 


STRONG SUPPORT FOR THE PRESI- 
DENT’S DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SCHOOL BOARD PROPOSAL 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today Presi- 
dent Johnson has submitted to Congress 
a proposal vital to the welfare of the 
citizens of Washington. I am referring to 
the plan for the election of members of 
the District. of Columbia school board. 

I strongly support this proposal. 

The District of Columbia school board 
has done a fine job over the years. But 
the fact remains that the 800,000 resi- 
dents of Washington are entitled to a 
direct voice in deciding how their school 
system will be managed. 

This, it seems to me, is a basic right 
of any taxpayer. And in fact, Washington 
is one of the few cities to deny its resi- 
dents such a basic right. 

The President’s reorganization plan 
for the District government is now in 
effect. Election of school board officials 
is a logical and necessary additional step 
to expand citizen participation in the 
affairs of the Nation’s Capital. 

I urge Senators to support this plan 
as fully and as enthusiastically as they 
supported the District of Columbia re- 
organization plan, For if we are truly 
committed to good government and to 
across-the-board progress for the Dis- 
trict, we can do nothing less. 


A NEW MARYLAND MUSEUM DOWN 
ON THE FARM 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, one 
result of the rapid urbanization of Amer- 
ica is ignorance on the part of entire 
generations of what life on the farm is 
like. Many city children do not know 
where eggs and milk and flour come from, 
They have no conception of how people 
lived before electrification and mechani- 
zation. Of course, most people today do 
not have to know these things in order 
to live, but I think that such knowledge 
should be a part of everyone’s education. 

For this reason, I think we are very 
fortunate to have in Maryland a farm 
run as it was in the 19th century. Last 
Sunday the New York Times published 
a fascinating article about the Carroll 
County Farm Museum. Located in Mary- 
land’s most beautiful fox-hunting coun- 
try, the farm is near Interstate Highway 
695 and is open to tourists on weekends 
for a reasonable charge. Visitors can see 
an authentic 19th century kitchen, com- 
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plete with fireplace, ladderback chairs, 
and a dough box. The barn area has been: 
supplied with carriages, harnesses, yokes, 
and implements for making brooms and 
for shoeing horses, On August 18, Sep- 
tember 7-10 and October 14, special 
demonstrations of tobacco harvesting 
and farm crafts will be given. A visit to 
this farm would be educational as well 
as entertaining for tourists from any 
State. 

Because the Times article of August 13 
describes the farm more fully and gives 
complete directions for reaching it, I 
ask unanimous consent that the article, 
entitled “A New Maryland Museum Down 
on the Farm,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A New Maryranp Museum Down ON THE 
FARM 
(By Anne Christmas) 

WESTMINSTER, Mp.—A 19th-century farm 
filled with relics of a nearly forgotten era 
is the setting for the Carroll County Parm 
Museum, one of Maryland’s newest tourist 
attractions. 

The story of how the museum came into 
being is an interesting one. Some years. ago, 
residents of Westminster noted that sub- 
divisions were encroaching rapidly around 
a beautiful 142-acre tract of county-owned 
land within the city limits. This last bit of 
farmland inside Westminster was known as 
“The Old Folks Home,” and, when its in- 
habitants dwindled to six, the facility was 
phased out. 

This left the place unoccupied, and an 
immediate target for real-estate developers. 
They envisioned an extension of the attrac- 
tive communities already flanking the prop- 
erty’s boundaries. 

The Carroll County Commission named a 
Citizens Committee to establish a farm mu- 
seum to preserve some memories of the area’s 
rich agricultural heritage“ just in case a 
generation might grow up without being able 
to recognize a plow, or even a cow,” as one 
of the group commented. 


The building of “The Old Folks Home” 
were well suited to the project. The key 
structure was a bank barn, which ranks 
among Maryland’s best examples of early 
1gth-century construction. A series of 
rooms—they are built along one side of the 
barn to serve as a dormitory—was ideal for 
small exhibits of farm crafts, such as spin- 
ning, butter-churning, weaving, chair-can- 
ing and baking. 

The main house, somewhat dreary and in 
need of refurbishing when the museum’s 
board of governors inherited it in 1965, none- 
theless was stoutly built with classically 
simple lines. Its 30 rooms underwent a major 
overhaul last year. 

Most of the rooms of this typical farm 
dwelling are now open to the public for the 
first time. Many a Maryland attic was raided 
and many a long hour was spent by antiques 
buffs in acquiring furniture suitable for the 
house. 

QUAINT KITCHEN 

The Citizens Committee is particularly 
pleased with the results it has produced 
in setting up a quaint old kitchen. Items 
there include fireplace implements, a dough 
box, a hutch cupboard and ladder-back 
chairs. 

A child's bedroom has a four-poster walnut 
bed and a complete set of 19th-century doll 
furniture. Two other bedrooms, the custom- 
ary “summer kitchen” and a bake-oven room 
recently were furnished with suitable an- 
tiques and opened for inspection by visitors. 

Most of the land in surrounding Carroll 
County is used for growing corn, wheat and 
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hay, with beef and dairy cattle as important 
by-products. In keeping with local custom, 
the farm museum's acreage has been planted 
in grass, along with demonstration crops of 
wheat, corn, tobacco, buckwheat. and broom- 
corn. 

Before its formal opening last summer, the 
museum received some 1,000 articles from 200 
individuals and organizations. Now that the 
farm is open regularly each weekend and 
holidays, many more people have become 
interested in contributing antiques and farm 
memorabilia. 

One of its treasures is a wagon that was one 
of the first to deliver mail in Carroll County, 
where rural free delivery was begun in 1899, 
Also in the barn area are early reapers, 
threshing machines, furrow and shovel plows, 
harnesses, oxen-yokes and carriages. 

Implements for shoeing horses, making 
brooms, quilting, woodworking and the like 
also are on view every weekend throughout 
the season, which ends Oct. 31. Visiting hours 
are noon until 7 P.M. during August, and 
from noon to 5 P.M. in September and Octo- 
ber. Admission is 75 cents for adults and 25 
cents for children between 12 and 18 years 
old, 

CRAFT DAYS 

In addition, on “craft days” experts in 
many of these nearly forgotten arts are on 
hand to show how the pioneers performed 
these tasks. Dates for such demonstrations 
are next Saturday, when the accent will be on 

and tobacco harvesting; Sept. 7-10, 
when the Mason-Dixon Steam Society holds 
its annual show, and Oct. 14, when “Fall Har- 
vest Day” will attract thousands of visitors 
to enjoy Maryland’s spectacular autumn foli- 
age, as well as the farm operations. 

Westminster is only 35 miles from Balti- 
more, and can be reached by taking the Balti- 
more Beltway (Interstate 695) west to the 
Pikesville-Reisterstown exit and then U.S, 
140. The highway goes through some glorious 
open land, including Green Spring Valley, 
Maryland’s most beautiful fox-hunting coun- 


The village of Glyndon, only a mile or two 
east of Reisterstown on U.S. 140, is the home 
of the Maryland Hunt Cup each April. Many 
enthusiasts of timber racing make a special 
trip there to view the tremendous fences on 
the course, which is regarded as one of the 
most difficult steeplechase tests in the world. 


BELLO INTERNATIONAL PARK ON 
JULY 13, 1967 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on 
July 13 it was my privilege, as vice chair- 
man of the Roosevelt Campobello Inter- 
national Park, to help to welcome Eng- 
land’s Queen Mother Elizabeth to the 
park. She had graciously come to offi- 
cially open the park’s new Visitors’ Cen- 
ter, for which President Johnson and 
Canadian Prime Minister Pearson laid 
the cornerstone in August last year. 

The opportunity to greet the Queen 
Mother was one of the most memorable 
and delightful experiences of my career. 
She is a gracious lady. She also is a 
warm and endearing human being, a 
mother and grandmother, who, during 
æ quiet meal or an official ceremony has 
the marvelous quality of making all those 
around her feel comfortable and at ease. 
Her charm is disarming, her personality 
engaging, and her spirit contagious. As 
she had done during her visit to the 
United States 28 years ago, she won the 
hearts of all of us at Campobello Island. 
We learned again how this woman helped 
to rally her own nation during the crises 
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of World War II, and how she helped to 
solidify and strengthen the ties among 
Britain and America and our other Allies 
during that era of great trial. 

The significance to all Americans of 
the Queen Mother’s visit to Campobello 
was described in a letter to her from 
President Johnson. 

The enchantment of her visit was evi- 
dent in the welcoming remarzs by the 
Honorable Alan A. Macnaughton, Ca- 
nadian Senator from Montreal and 
chairman of the Roosevelt Campobello 
International Park Commission, and, I 
hope, my own. 

Her own response refiects her gra- 
ciousness and cordiality. 

Newspaper accounts of the occasion in 
the New York Times; the St. John, New 
Brunswick, Telegraph-Journal; and the 
Portland Press Herald and Bangor Daily 
News of Maine tell the story. 

Mr. President, the Queen Mother’s 
visit to Campobello was an important 
event in relations between Canada, Eng- 
land and the United States. I ask unani- 
mous consent that President Johnson’s 
letter to her, the welcoming remarks by 
Senator Macnaughton and myself, the 
Queen Mother’s response, and the news- 
paper stories heretofore mentioned be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
July 12, 1967. 
Her Majesty, QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
The Queen Mother. 

Your Masesty: My fellow citizens join me 
in welcoming you once again to the Ameri- 
can Continent. Your visit recalls a memora- 
ble courage and renews a meaningful com- 
mitment. 

It reminds us all of the dark days of World 
War II when you and your family were an 
inspiration and a symbol of sustaining 

to the entire free world. It reawak- 
ens fond thoughts of the gratitude and ad- 
miration we all felt when you visited our 
nation in 1939. 

As you open the Information Center at 
the Franklin Roosevelt Campobello Interna- 
tional Park, Americans everywhere relive the 
proud history of a time-honored friendship. 
And together we enrich a common commit- 
ment to the peace and progress in which 
that friendship thrives. 

Your participation in this joint venture 
between Canada and the United States is a 
fitting tribute to a great American leader— 
and to the enduring strength of the trans- 
atlantic union for which he lived and 
worked. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


REMARKS BY SENATOR ALAN A. MACNAUGHTON 

On behalf of the Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, and as Chairman of this Commission, 
it is my signal honour today to welcome Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 
to the Roosevelt Campobello International 
Park. 

In 1963 the late President John Kennedy, 
whose death soon thereafter was so grievous 
a tragedy, met with Prime Minister Lester 
Pearson at Hyannisport and, thanks to a 
generous and most public-spirited bequest 
by the Hammer family who were then the 
owners of the Roosevelt properties at Campo- 
bello, reached agreement for the establish- 
ment of an International Park, which would 
be a perpetual memorial to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

In the following January, President John- 
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son and Prime Minister Pearson formally 

signed the agreement, legislation was passed 

in both countries, and that summer of 1964 

Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Pearson together de- 

clared the Park open. As is known to Your 

Majesty, such an international association, 

such a shared venture between two Nations 

is unique, a vital and growing symbol of 
friendship between the peoples of Canada 
and the United States of America. 

Since then, the Commission, composed 
equally of Americans and Canadians, and 
with funds equally provided, has worked to 
restore the Roosevelt summer cottage and 
grounds to their pristine state. We have also 
purchased surrounding lands which we plan 
to develop as a quiet recreation area for the 
public. 

Last year the President and the Prime 
Minister together laid the cornerstone of 
this Reception Centre, a simple modern 
building in which we take pride. But more 
than that, it gives us great pleasure, on this 
unforgettable occasion, that Your Majesty 
has agreed to declare the Reception Centre 
open, and will then be the first Visitor to 
enter. 

I now invite Your Majesty so to proceed. 

(Notes for short address by the Honourable 
Senator Alan A. Macnaughton, P.C., Q.C., on 
the occasion of the visit of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother, on July 
13th, 1967.) 

REMARKS BY SENATOR EDMUND S. MUSKIE AT 
THE ROOSEVELT CAMPOBELLO INTERNATIONAL 
PARK ON THE OCCASION OF QUEEN MOTHER 
ELIZABETH’sS VISIT FOR THE OFFICIAL OPEN- 
ING OF THE New VISITORS’ CENTER, JULY 
13, 1967 
In 1939, as a young man, I fell in love with 

the Queen of England. That was not an un- 

common experience among Americans of all 
ages upon the occasion of your visit with the 

King to our country. 

The warm friendship which you so gra- 
ciously expressed—in your person and in 
your response to our American exuberance— 
immeasurably strengthened and humanized 
the ties which bind our two countries, and 
endeared you to us all. 

They were a fitting and timely prelude 
and preparation for the trials which we were 
to share in the years that followed. 

It is equally fitting and timely that you 
should share with us this ceremony on this 
island at this place at another time of test- 
ing and trial. We are grateful that you find 
it possible to do so. 

You have expressed the symbolism of this 
park in words which are eloquent in their 
simplicity and which establish the common 
theme of your earlier visit and this one. 

More than that, they identify the values 
which, above all others, will permit us to 
surmount the challenges that perplex and 
frustrate us and to move on to a higher 
plateau of understanding and justice among 
all peoples. 

Here in this park we hope to develop a 
demonstration of cooperation among nations 
and create also an international meeting 
place. 

Here we hope to build a place where the 
people of two nations, and others from 
abroad may visit, mingle with each other, 
and contemplate the high ideals and natural 
beauties which influenced the life of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. 

Your presence today adds a distinctive 
grace and a cherished memory to the tradi- 
tions which are unfolding on Roosevelt's 
beloved Campobello. 

REMARKS BY QUEEN MOTHER ELIZABETH AT THE 
OPENING OF THE RECEPTION CENTER AT 
CAMPOBELLO, JULY 13, 1967 
In 1939, that beautiful summer overshad- 

owed by the thought of war, The King and I 

spent a brief and happy time with President 

and Mrs, Roosevelt at Hyde Park. 
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Today, 28 years later, as Britannia made 
the passage across Passamaquoddy Bay, 
through the narrow waters between New 
Brunswick and Maine and to this fair Island 
of Campobello, I have been remembering our 
meeting. 

For each of us memories are personal 
things, of places and people, of strength and 
weakness, of joy and sorrow. 

There are few human beings whose service 
to mankind has been so noble that a whole 
world—a world indeed of strangers, remem- 
bers them in a personal sense. Such a man 
was Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

We know that he spent the summers of his 
youth at Campobello, and that here he was 
struck by crippling illness. And it is most 
fitting that the memory of so gallant and 
illustrious an American should also be hon- 
oured on the Canadian Island which he loved. 

Here in this corner of the North American 
Continent there has been established this 
joint domain—the Roosevelt Campobello In- 
ternational Park—a symbol of the firm and 
enduring friendship of our nations. 

We live again in times of strife and passion, 
and people perhaps tend to forget the sim- 
ple truth, that we are all brothers one of 
another, here to serve the world but not to 
master it. If we can see through the fog of 
our differences to that truth, then we may 
indeed make a better world. 

I am glad to see with us, this afternoon, 
members of the family of Franklin Roosevelt, 
and of his wife, Eleanor, in her own right a 
beloved ambassador of the United States of 
America. 

Through this building will pass many peo- 
ple from many lands. They will, I pray, draw 
inspiration from this place of friendship. 

And now it is my great pleasure to declare 
the Reception Centre open. 


[From the St. John (N.B.) Telegraph-Jour- 
nal, July 14, 1967] 
Foc, Mist Dion’? DAMPEN WELCOME GIVEN 
QUEEN MOTHER 
(By Ann Hellmuth) 

WELSHPOOL, N.B.—Queen Mother Elizabeth 
Thursday received a message of welcome to 
North America from President Johnson of 
the United States. 

Senator Edmund S. Muskie of Maine de- 
livered the message when the Queen Mother 
arrived at the Roosevelt International Park 
near this tiny Campobello Island community. 

President Johnson praised the Queen 
Mother for her “memorable courage and 
example” she and her family set for the 
people of the free world during the Second 
World War. 

The President's message recalled the Queen 
Mother's visit to the United States in 1939, 
when she and her husband, King George VI, 
met and spent some time with President 
Roosevelt. 

The Queen Mother described the late 
American President as an “illustrious Ameri- 
can” and his wife, the late Eleanor Roosevelt, 
as a “beloved ambassador of the United 
States.” 

Thick fog and mist clouded the island as 
the Queen Mother arrived on the royal barge. 
A crowd of about 2,000, mostly women and 
children, greeted her. 

Gov. Kenneth M. Curtis of Maine and his 
wife were late arriving due to the fog. And 
Premier Robichaud arrived only moments 
before the Queen Mother left here. The pre- 
mier, who had intended to fly in, reached the 
island in a fishing boat and barely had time 
to greet the Queen Mother before she left. 

The Queen Mother, wearing a pale green 
silk coat and dress with matching hat, spent 
several minutes touring the red-shingled, 34- 
room Roosevelt cottage, summer home of the 
late President. 

She was escorted through the cottage by 
members of the Roosevelt family, including 
grandson Christopher Roosevelt and a 14- 
year-old granddaughter Joan Roosevelt. 
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The cottage is located in the park officially 
opened in 1964 by Mrs. Lyndon Johnson, wife 
of the U.S. President, and Mrs. Lester Pear- 
son, wife of the Prime Minister. The cottage 
was donated to the U.S. and Canadian gov- 
ernments by the Hammer family, who 
bought it after President Roosevelt died. 

After spending less than two hours on the 
island, the Queen Mother was scheduled to 
return to the royal barge, which would take 
her back to the Royal Yacht Britannia, 
anchored in Passamaquoddy Bay. 

The yacht was scheduled to sail Thursday 
night for Halifax where the Queen Mother 
will visit today. 

[From the Portland Press Herald, July 14, 
1967] 
MUSKIE DELIVERS JOHNSON MESSAGE TO QUEEN 
MOTHER 


WELSHPOOL, N.B.—Sen. Edmund S. Muskie, 
D-Maine, delivered a greeting from Presi- 
dent Johnson to Queen Mother Elizabeth 
Thursday after she arrived at Roosevelt In- 
ternational Park on Campobello Island. 

The President’s message praised the Queen 
Mother for the “memorable courage and ex- 
ample” she and her family set during World 
War II. 

It recalled the Queen Mother's visit to the 
United States in 1939, when she and her hus- 
band, King George VI, visited President 
Franklin D, Roosevelt. 

The Queen Mother came to Campobello 
Island, where Roosevelt had a vacation home, 
on a tour of Canada’s Atlantic provinces. 
The Canadian Island is opposite Eastport, 
Maine. 

Apparently moved by Johnson's message, 
the Queen Mother said the “beautiful sum- 
mer of 1939” had many memories for her. 

Thick fog clouded the island as the Queen 
Mother, wearing a pale green silk coat and 
dress with matching hat, arrived on a royal 
barge. About 2,000 persons were there to 
greet her. 

Maine Gov. Kenneth M. Curtis and his wife 
were late arriving because of the fog and 
Premier Louis Robichaud of New Brunswick 
did not arrive at all. He had intended to fly 
in but was trying to reach the island by boat. 

The queen Mother spent several minutes 
touring Roosevelt’s old red-shingled, 34-room 
summer home. 

She was escorted through the house by 
members of the late president's family, in- 
cluding grandson Christopher Roosevelt and 
granddaughter Joan Roosevelt, 14. 

The house is in the park opened in 1964 by 
Mrs, Johnson and Mrs. Lester B. Pearson, 
wife of Canada’s prime minister. 

The royal barge was to take the Queen 
Mother back to the royal yacht Britannia, 
anchored in Passamaquoddy Bay. The yacht 
was to sail Thursday night for Halifax, N.S. 


[From the Bangor Dally News, July 14, 1967] 
QUEEN MOTHER DEDICATES CENTER AT 
CAMPOBELLO 
(By Ken Buckley) 

CAMPOBELLO, N.B.—". . . There are few 
human beings whose service to mankind has 
been such, that a whole world, a world in- 
deed of strangers, remembers them in a per- 
sonal sense. Such a man was Franklin D. 
Roosevelt.” 

And so, with tribute paid, Queen Mother 
Elizabeth of Great Britain quietly drew back 
a brown curtain covering a memorial plaque 
to the late President and declared the recep- 
tion center at Roosevelt Campobello Inter- 
national Park as officially open Thursday. 

FOGGY DAY 

It was a foggy day with H. M. Yacht Bri- 
tannia shrouded in mist as it lay at anchor 
in Welchpool Harbor. But the day sparkled 
with the flashing gold of flags, scarlet tunics 
of Mounties, as the air was interlaced with 
the swirl of pipes and warmed by tributes of 
speakers. 


~ 
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Resplendent in a light green silk coat and 
matching hat laced with purple strands, the 
Queen stepped ashore at Welchpool from 
the royal barge to the flag emblazoned dock 
of this tiny island fishing community. 

ESCORT QUEEN 

An honor guard of veterans, park attend- 
ants and Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
escorted the Queen to a black limousine for a 
short drive to the Roosevelt Campobello In- 
ternational Park where she was officially wel- 
comed by Sen. Alan A. Macnaughton of 
Montreal, chairman of the park commission, 
and Sen. Edmund S. Muskie of Maine, who is 
vice-chairman. 

The Queen was greeted by a standing ova- 
tion from about 2,000 persons in front of 
the new reception center as she trod a scarlet 
red carpet to the center's piazza while pipers 
of Saint John, N.B., cut the foggy afternoon 
with their piereing wail. 


ARTICULATE SPEAKER 


In a smooth, articulate voice, the Queen 
recalled the time when in 1939 with her 
husband, the late King George VI, she had 
visited Franklin D. Roosevelt in whose mem- 
ory the park is dedicated, at his second fa- 
vorite retreat—Hyde Park, N.Y. 

. For each of us, memories are personal 
of places and people, of strength and weak- 
ness and of joy and sorrow .. .” And she re- 
called her initial visit “. . . overshadowed by 
the threat of war. . and her present visit 
when “. . . we live again in times of stress 
She called the park a symbol of a fine 
and enduring friendship. 

Sen. Muskie read greetings from President 
Lyndon B. Johnson to the Queen praising her 
for her courage and example set during World 
War II. And the senator nostalgically re- 
called, how when as a young man “. . Tour 
Majesty, I fell in love with the Queen of Eng- 
land...’ 

AN INTERNATIONAL PLACE 


The senator, in paying tribute to Roose- 
velt, said the hopes of the park were to de- 
velop an international meeting place where 
people may visit and contemplate the natural 
beauty that inspired FDR. 

The small high ceflinged reception center 
sits at the left of Roosevelt’s summer resi- 
dence as visitors cross the international 
Roosevelt bridge. In it, tourists and visitors 
can relax while browsing through mementos 
of the late president. 

Mrs. Lyndon B, Johnson and Mrs. Lester B. 
Pearson opened the park Aug. 20, 1964. Presi- 
dent Johnson, and Premier Lester B. Pearson 
laid the cornerstone of the center two years 
and a day later in 1966. 

After officially declaring the center open 
the queen, clutching a bouquet of roses pre- 
sented to her by Tammy Lord, eight-year-old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Lord of 
Welchpool, toured the center. 

After the tour of the new facility, the 
Queen in the company of Christopher Roose- 
velt, FDR's grandson, left the building and 
greeted other members of the Roosevelt fam- 
ily on the steps of the summer retreat. 

The Queen shook hands with Mrs, Chris- 
topher Roosevelt, Mrs. Fred Adams, first cous- 
in of FDR, Mrs. Clark Roosevelt, Joan Roose- 
velt, granddaughter, and Mrs. George Roach, 
niece of the Iate Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Sticking to a tight schedule, the Queen 
briefly surveyed the house before joining 
guests on the rear lawn facing 
where she exchanged greetings with hun- 
dreds. 

Because of foggy conditions, Gov. Curtis’ 
plane landed at Princeton, but he received 
æ State Police escort to the reception on the 
lawn, It was reported that New Brunswick 
Premier Louis Robichaud was taken to the 
island by boat from Eastport, because of poor 
traveling conditions. 

Throngs standing behind ropes along the 
marrow artery pointed movie and still cam- 
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eras as the Queen drove back to Welchpool. 
Along the entire route, Mounties stood guard, 
as others circled the buildings in the park. 

With the tour concluded, the Queen de- 
scended a white gangplank to board the royal 
barge, a sleek 40-footer sparkling with white 
ropes and snappy salty sailors, who with deft 
maneuvering swung the barge between fish- 
ing boats and cheering families and headed 
out to the Britannia. 

Wednesday evening the Queen reportedly 
reviewed the Canadian Black Watch regi- 
ments at Camp Gagetown, Friday, she is ex- 
pected at Halifax, N.S. 


[From the New York Times, July 14, 1967] 
QUEEN MOTHER RETURNS TO CAMPOBELLO 
(By John Fenton) 


CAMPOBELLO, N.B., July 13.— Queen Mother 
Elizabeth of Great Britain crossed the fog- 
shrouded Bay of Fundy today to become the 
first official tourist to enter the reception 
center of the Roosevelt Campobello Park. 

After a speech recalling a visit she and 
King George VI made to President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt at Hyde Park, N.Y., in 1939, the 
Queen Mother unveiled a plaque at the en- 
trance to the center. 

The mother of Queen Elizabeth II was in- 
troduced by Senator Edmund S. Muskie, 
Democrat of Maine, who brought the greet- 
ings of President Johnson. A crowd of 1,500 
was present. 

Senator Muskie and Senator Alan Mac- 
naughton of New Brunswick, chairman of 
the international joint commission that ad- 
ministers the park, were the only other rank- 
ing officials who were able to get to this 
island off the Maine coast on time despite 
the bad weather. 

Gov. Kenneth M. Curtis of Maine arrived 
during a reception at the Roosevelt summer 
cottage, and Premier Louis Robichaud of New 
Brunswick made the scene in time to bid the 
Queen Mother farewell at Welchpool Pier 
before she boarded the royal barge for the 
Britannia, the royal yacht, offshore. 

Asserting that her trip across the Bay re- 
called “Fg 1939 visit to the President, the 
Queen Mother said: 

“It is most fitting that the memory of so 
mustrious an American should be so hon- 
ored on a Canadian island he loved.” 

President, Roosevelt’s family spent many 
summers in the rambling building, known as 
The Cottage, which is the center of the park. 

that war overshadowed “that 
beautiful summer” of 1939, the Queen 
Mother said: 

“We live again in times of strife and pas- 
sion, and people, perhaps, tend to forget the 
truth that we are all brothers, one of another, 
here to serve the world and not to master. 

“If we can see through the fog of our dif- 
ferences to that truth, then we may, indeed, 
make a better world.” 

Mrs, Lyndon B. Johnson and Mrs, Lester B. 
Pearson, wife of the Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, officially dedicated the park Aug. 20 
1964, 

Last year, President Johnson and Prime 
Minister Pearson jointly laid the cornerstone 
of the reception center. The plaque that was 
unveiled today marked the dates of the three 
ceremonies. 

Campobello, once accessible only by sea, 
was joined to the mainland at Lubec, Me., in 
August of 1962 by a bridge. 


TEACHERS FOR INNER CITY 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, during 
this turbulent summer of 1967, close at- 
tention has been focused upon the 
unique problems facing the inner cores 
of 3 cities throughout the United 
States. 
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In hearings before congressional com- 
mittees, extensive testimony has been 
heard concerning the inadequate oppor- 
tunity of education afforded slum chil- 
dren. 


When the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, and 
I drafted the Teacher Corps bill in 1965, 
we intended to attract the dedicated and 
imaginative young people so desperately 
needed in the teaching profession to 
come and work in the severest disadvan- 
taged areas of the Nation. 

We said at that time that extraor- 
dinary efforts are needed to improve 
the ghetto schools and to uplift the qual- 
ity of education poor children receive. 
Teachers working in these schools must 
have special qualities of dedication and 
vigor to accomplish their difficult task. 

A survey recently completed for the 
Grade Teacher magazine reinforces and 
confirms our statements of 1965. 

The survey reveals that only 13 per- 
cent of the June 1967, graduates of 
teacher colleges and universities plan to 
accept teaching positions in disadvan- 
taged inner-city schools, and only 5 per- 
cent are willing to teach in Appalachia. 

A majority of these graduates, 76 per- 
cent, prefer to teach in suburban areas, 
and only 17 percent favor a large city. 

These figures indicate dramatically 
the need for such programs as the 
Teacher Corps, to attract teachers will- 
ing to serve in the Nation’s most difficult 
and trying education positions. 

While only 13 percent of Teacher 
Corps interns thus far recruited have 
been certified teachers, 80 percent of the 
interns have declared their intention to 
remain in teaching after they complete 
the Teacher Corps program. This dem- 
onstrates the success of the Teacher 
Corps recruitment goals. 

We in Government have a special re- 
sponsibility at this time to exert leader- 
ship in dealing with the major problems 
facing our cities. Education is a vital 
element of those problems. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
survey of Grade Teacher magazine be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the survey 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTRODUCTION 

Objective: The purpose of this survey 
was to determine the preferences and atti- 
tudes of prospective teachers toward the 
areas and conditions in which they might 
be teaching upon completion of their 
education. 

Scope: Interviews were conducted at col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country. 

Method: Field work was conducted by 
Opinion Research Corporation, using self- 
administered questionnaires. All tabulation 
and preparation of this report was done by 
Trendex for Grade Teacher magazine. 

Sample: A total of 867 completed ques- 
tionnaires were used in obtaining the in- 
formation for this report. 

Field dates: Spring 1967. 

Question 1. Please rank the regions of the 
country according to where you would prefer 
to teach, if given the choice. Give the region 
where you would most like to teach the 
rank of 1, then rank all other regions in 
order of your preference. Do not give two 
or more regions the same rank. 

Base: Total Sample (867). 
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Un percent] 
New Middle North South- South Mountain Pacific 
England Atlantic Central east Central 
7.0 19.0 17.0 18.0 8.0 3.0 28.0 
19, 0 13,0 8.0 10.0 5.0 16.0 19.0 
20,0 11.0 11.0 9.0 5.0 13.0 18,0 
17.0 13.0 15.0 11.0 6.0 14.0 11.0 
12.0 14.0 15.0 13.0 8.0 17.0 6.0 
7.0 9.0 16. 0 20.0 14,0 13,0 4.0 
5.0 9.0 7.0 7.0 40.0 11.0 5,0 
2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
11.0 10.0 9.0 10.0 12.0 11.0 7.9 
3.0 2.0 4.0 5.0 7.0 6.0 1.0 
3.7 3.6 3.9 3.9 5.4 4.2 2.8 

1 Based only on those respondents ranking each region, 

Question 2. What is your preference for Percent 
the type of school system in which you Suburban area 4 
would like to teach? Which one of the fol- Academic freedom 3 
lowing would you prefer? Like eng.... csweb eso 3 

Base: Total Sample (867) Opportunity for advan cement 3 

Percent Ungraded classes 3 
rr a we AE unn . aie 3 
A suburban city, next to a large city. 47 Inclusion of disadvantaged children.. 2 
A medium-sized city or small town T / a AA A 2 
A rural or farm area 2 Respect shown to teachers 2 
Have no preference 5 Fringe benefits, vacation 2 

Question 3. What grades would you prefer Integratcoad ; 

to teach? Which one of the following is your TTT 
Other miscellaneous 5 
first choice? No answer 4 
meee: Fol Sample (OET) ow ͤ . ne ee a led ae a 
Percent Note: Multiple responses possible. 
D F Š Question 8. If you were offered a teaching 
First to third grade E eA Ea ES 84 position in one of the “inner cities” with 
P A Na = a particularly disadvantaged children, do you 
Fourth to sixth grade 27 
Seventh to ninth grade 9 think you would accept it? 
Tenth to twelfth grade-------------- 21 Question 9. How about Appalachia? Do you 
eyes peers think you would accept a teaching position 
J — ——— aes Sok Sane, Me 2 there? 
Have no preference 1 


Question 4. Have you talked to representa- 
tives of any school systems about employ- 
ment? 

Base: Total Sample (867) 

Percent 
Yes, have talked to representatives and 

have accepted an offer 19 
Yes, have talked to representatives and 

have been given an offer, but have 

not yet accepted one 14 
Yes, have talked to representatives but 

have not been given an offer as yet. 20 
No, have not talked to representatives. 46 
No (SNS WOT ccc oe os a 1 


Question 6. Do you have a preference for 
a specific school system? If you could teach 
anywhere you wanted to, what one school 
system would you prefer? 


Base: Total Sample (867). 
Percent 
Yes, would prefer to teach at ial 47 
Have no preference — 53 


Question 7. Specifically, what is there 

about this school system that appeals to you? 

Base: Those preferring a specific system 
(407). 

Percent 

Roots here, hometo w). 18 


Administration, faculty, school board. 16 
77777 15 
Location (general) 15 
High standard of system 15 
0 13 
Visual aids, teaching aids, materials... 10 
n neti I mnmwme 10 


New methods, techniques 
Modern building, improvements 


Type of community 
Trained to teach in system 
Caliber of children, want to learn 
Family ties, husband’s employment 
Size of classes, classrooms___......~- 
Proximity to cultural advantages 
Team teaching 


N Ae 


Base: Total Sample (867) 


In percentages] 
Inner Appa- 
cities lachia 
Yes, definitely would accept it..... 13 5 
Might probably accept it 44 27 


Probably would not accept it = 19 


No, definitely would not accept it.. 10 25 
Don’t know what I would do- 14 23 


Question 10. What is there about teaching 
in such disadvantaged areas that might ap- 
peal to you? 

Base: Those who would definitely or might 
possibly accept a position in either an inner 
city or Appalachia (534) 


Percent 
Be able to give help where needed 25 
Gllen ge... T 24 
Rewarding to work with disadvantaged 
mae :?üb “e44ĩe 13 
Opportunity to give children a better 
EEE A EA V T A E E A 11 
Abe to help disadvantaged children... 8 
Satisfaction with progress made 8 
Feeling of accomplishment - 7 
Children’s need of someone — inter- 
ested in them — 
Great need for teachers. 22 
Training for this type of teaching 6 
Personal experience with similar back- 
gong eee 1 
Contribution to community, society 3 
Opportunity to understand children from 
e v 3 
Excellent training for the future 3 
Service to mankind, humanitarian rea- 
BONN Bis. ee AE S a a wee 2 
Aid to culturally deprived——— 1 
Other miscellaneous 8 
No answer 6 


Note: Multiple responses possible. 

Question 11. Why do you think you would 
not like to teach in such disadvantaged areas? 

Base: Those who probably would not or 


definitely would not accept a position in 
either an inner city or Appalachia (441). 
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Percent 
Too far from home, family, husband's 
1 ee 16 
Unqualified to teach in that situation... 12 
Lack of experience_._....--..-.......-. 11 
Environment (general) — 0 
Emotional strain, involvement 7 
Lack of understanding of cultural back - 
SRA ASRS SESS EERE ean 6 
Would not teach in a rural area 5 
Discipline problems 5 
Not interested in disadvantaged children. 2 
o ee ems onesennen 
Low intellectual levels 3 
Living conditions 3 
Too far from cultural advantages 3 
Would not teach in a large city__-.---- 3 
W See A RI pS Eee —— 3 
Lack of patience--.--_-__._....-_----.. 3 
Environment not suitable for bringing 
. 2 
Standards of system- 2 
Discouragement with slow progress._._. 2 
Area breeds crime and corruption 1 
Different standard of values 1 
Transportation problems 1 
„TT 1-5-2. --2-s 1 
Treatment and respect of teachers 1 
Could not tolerate the people 1 
Need for social workers, not teachers... 1 
Other miscellaneous 3 
RF A meena ise A nee 12 


Note: Multiple responses possible. 


Question 12. Do you think it is necessary 
to provide special courses for those who are 
going to teach in disadvantaged areas? 

Base: Total Sample (867) 


Percent 
hh SEER . E, 91 
„ oS Sih SE SEES Ny ed sk 4 
pa OR SE Ee a 5 


Question 13. Would you be interested in 
taking such a course? 

Base: Those who feel special courses are 
necessary for teachers in disadvantaged areas 
(787) 


Question 14. Which one of the following 
statements comes closest to your opinion 
about federal aid to education? 

Base: Total Sample (867) 

Percent 
Favor all Federal aid to education with 

no reservations 42 
Favor some Federal aid to education, but 

have reservations about other types 
42 
Opposed to all Federal aid to education.. 2 
Tn a Ri ae AE Raed ser Se BE, = Eh 14 


Question 15. Have you heard of the so- 
called “national assessment of education”? 
Base: Total Sample (867) 


Percent 
TOR pe ee SS os a ail 12 
e pipes asa Rot . RS SEA 88 


Question 16. From what you have heard 
about it, what is your opinion of the “na- 
tional assessment of education” program? 

Base: Those who have heard of “National 
Assessment of Education.” (103) 

Percent 
It is a good program that will be bene- 

ficial to education 17 
It could be a good program, but I am 

concerned about how it might be used. 67 
It is not a good program ——— 3 
TTT 13 


Question 17. Here's a different kind of 
question. Please think about it carefully. 
Suppose, in seeking your first teaching posi- 
tion, you can choose between several offers. 
Look over the following list of factors, and 
select the three or four that you would give 
the most consideration to, assuming you had 
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good information about all of them, in de- 
ciding on which offer to accept. 
Base: Total Sample (867) 


The starting salary and benefits 65 
The teaching facilities of the school 
system 
The educational philosophy of the ad- 
ministration and board of education... 62 
The geographic location 60 
The type of school system 49 
The community’s attitude toward edu- 
cation 
The teaching challenge offered by a par- 
ticular kind of student 23 
The maximum attainable salar y 17 
The chance for movement into admin- 
istration 


Question 18. Now, one last question. Sup- 
pose you now have several years of teaching 
experience, and have been given tenure. Look 
over this list of factors carefully and select 
the one factor that you think would most 
likely attract you to another school system. 

Base: Total Sample (867) 


A greater teaching challenge 
Better teaching facilities -- 


A better salary at the time of change 16 

Amore “enlightened” community 10 

A higher maximum on the salary 
POTIONS =s ap res eee 10 

An administration position 9 

Better behaved children 2 

Easier-to-teach children 1 

INO SBS WOT ce ea ee ete ent 2 

Classification of respondents 
Base: Total Sample (867) 

Class standing: Percent 
Upper third of the class 41 
Middle third 52 
Lower ire aa sce 3 
Don't know, no answer 4 

Sex: 

. ne ah meee 22 
Female 77 
No answer 1 

Date of graduation: 

. one cae 72 

Later than spring 1967------------- 27 

No answer . — 1 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 6 
o'clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, Au- 
gust 18, 1967, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 17 (legislative day of Au- 
gust 16), 1967: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


William A. Costello, of Minnesota, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Trinidad and Tobago. 

George J. Feldman, of New York, to be 
Ambasador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Luxembourg. 

William O. Hall, of Oregon, a Foreign Sery- 
ice officer of class 1, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Ethiopia. 

Frederic R. Mann, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipcien- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Barbados. 
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Robert G. Miner, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Sierra Leone. 

Geoffrey W. Lewis, of Virginia, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Central 
African Republic. 

Albert W. Sherer, Jr., of Illinois, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 


Togo. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
John F. Kincaid, of Illinois, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, vice J. Her- 
bert Hollomon, resigned, A 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, AuGusT 17, 1967 


The House met at 11 o'clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Trust ye in the Lord forever: for in 
the Lord God is everlasting strength.— 
Isaiah 26: 4. 

Almighty God, who hast given us this 
good land for our heritage, we humbly 
beseech Thee that we may always prove 
ourselves a people mindful of Thy favor 
and glad to do Thy will. Bless our land, 
all our people, and all our leaders, that 


_ under the guidance of Thy wise and good 


spirit we may not grow weary in working 
nor wavering in worship. 

Save us from violence, discord, and 
confusion; from pride and prejudice and 
from every evil way. Fashion us into one 
people, united in and spirit, 
faithful to Thee and fruitful in all good 
works as we seek the welfare of all. En- 
dow with wisdom and charity these lead- 
ers of our Nation that there may be 
justice at home and peace in our world. 
In the time of prosperity, fill our hearts 
with gratitude; and in the day of trouble, 
let not our trust in Thee fail; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 664. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that bagpipes and parts 
thereof shall be admitted free of duty. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1124. An act to amend the Organic Act 
of the National Bureau of Standards to au- 
thorize a fire research and safety program, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1899. An act for the relief of Ritva 
Butrum; and 

S. 1938. An act for the relief of Dr. Orlando 
Hipolito Maytin. 
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PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR TO FILE 
REPORT ON H.R. 12257 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Education and Labor may have until 
midnight Friday, August 18, to file a re- 
port on the bill H.R. 12257. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 221] 
Ashley Gallagher Resnick 
Baring Gardner Roybal 
Blatnik Hansen, Idaho Rumsfeld 
Holifield Scheuer 
Everett Kuykendall Steed 
Flynt Willis 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 411 
Members haye answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
FF 
flle certain privileged repo 

The SPEAKER. Is there Fe Une ti to 
the pellet of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1967 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 12080) to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide an increase in 
benefits under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system, to pro- 
vide benefits for additional categories 
of individuals, to improve the public 
assistance program and programs relat- 
ing to the welfare and health of children, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 12080, with 
Mr. DINGELL in the chair. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] 
will be recognized for 4 hours, and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] 
will be recognized for 4 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill H.R. 12080, now 
before the Committee, is the product of 
many, many long weary hours of delib- 
eration on the part of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Following 3 weeks of hearings earlier 
in the year the committee met in execu- 
tive session for a total of 64 times in 
drawing up this legislation, and in 
studying the administration and the 
operation of the many, many programs 
contained in the Social Security Act. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, is, in every 
sense, a committee bill. I introduced it 
on behalf of myself and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] at the 
direction of the committee. I under- 
stand, from reading the newspaper re- 
cently, that there are parts of it which 
certain people within the administra- 
tion want to disown. This emphasizes 
the fact that it does vary in many in- 
stances from the bill which was intro- 
duced to carry out the administration’s 
suggestions—H.R. 5710. 

The major provisions of H.R. 12080 
originated in and were formulated by 
the committee. 

I want to take occasion, Mr. Chair- 
man, to express my own deep apprecia- 
tion for the attendance, cooperation, and 
assistance given us in the committee by 
every member of the committee on both 
sides in the development of the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

As Members can detect from the 
length of the bill itself, and of the re- 
port, the bill covers almost all of the 
various programs which are included in 
the Social Security Act. 

This bill makes amendments in the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program under title II of the act; 
in the so-called medicare program un- 
der title XVIII of the act; in the medical 
assistance program, known as medicaid 
in some places, under title XIX; in the 
public assistance program under titles I, 
IV, X, XIV, and XVI; and especially the 
program of aid to families with depend- 
ent children; and the child welfare, 
and child health programs that are now 
contained in title V of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

The bill consists, as Members can see 
from reading it, of four titles. 

Title I revises and improves the pro- 
visions of the social security program; 
that is, the old-age, survivors, disability, 
and health insurance program. 

Title II improves and expands the pub- 
lic welfare program, including aid to 
families with dependent children in par- 
ticular, child welfare, and medical assist- 
ance. 

Title III deals with maternal and child 
health programs. 

Title IV contains general provisions 
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including one relating to social work, 
manpower, and training. 
SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFIT INCREASE 


I am sure that most Members would 
assess as the most important of the 
amendments in title I of the bill dealing 
with the social security program, the 
amendment providing an across-the- 
board increase of 12% percent in bene- 
fits. In arriving at this recommendation, 
Mr. Chairman, the committee took ac- 
count of a great many factors. We con- 
sidered carefully the President’s recom- 
mendation of a benefit increase of at 
least 15 percent. 

In order to provide an increase of that 
amount it would have been necessary to 
increase the ceiling on taxable earnings 
to $10,800 over the next few years, as the 
administration recommended, or to fur- 
ther increase the contribution rates. 

The resulting tax would have had to 
be paid by employers and employees, 
and the committee found on looking into 
the matter that we could provide quite a 
substantial benefit increase without rais- 
ing the ceiling that much and without 
increasing the tax rate beyond that which 
was recommended by the administration. 
With an increase in the ceiling on tax- 
able earnings of only $1,000 rather than 
the $4,200 recommended, we found that 
we could increase benefits across the 
board by 12 % percent or nearly as much 
as the 15 percent which had been recom- 
mended. 

Now think with me for just a minute. 
By raising the taxable base from $6,600 
to $7,600 we could increase benefits across 
the board by 12% percent. In order to 
provide at least 15 percent for each bene- 
ficiary, it was necessary for us to increase 
the ceiling not to $7,600 but to $10,800. 

The committee reached the conclusion 
that it was preferable to increase the 
benefits by 1242 percent with only this 
$1,000 increase in the taxable base than 
to try to raise benefits 242 percent more 
and, as a result, have to raise the taxable 
base by another $3,200 sometime down 
the road. This 1242-percent benefit in- 
crease, we think, takes fully into account 
the roughly 7-percent rise in prices and 
the 10-percent increase in wage levels 
that have taken place since the benefits 
were last adjusted in 1965. It does some- 
what more for beneficiaries than just 
that. I think it takes a step toward pro- 
viding them with a greater share in the 
increased wealth of this great Nation. 

In setting the benefit levels we took 
into account not only the increased taxes 
which would be required and the changes 
in prices and wages that have occurred, 
but also we considered the question of 
what is an appropriate relationship be- 
tween benefits paid and previous wages 
earned. 

The bill embodies the principle that 
the retirement benefit for a man and his 
wife at age 65 or over should represent at 
least 50 percent of the man’s previous 
covered earnings. For people getting ben- 
efits based on the highest possible aver- 
age monthly earnings under the bill in 
the future, which is $633 of earnings per 
month, the man and his wife, assuming 
that they are both 65, will get $317. You 
can see that that is slightly more than 50 
percent of what the man earned at that 
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level. It is true, of course, that people 
earning amounts between $6,600 a year 
and $7,600 a year, the new base which 
goes into effect under the bill on Jan- 
uary 1, 1968, people earning that amount 
will pay taxes on the additional $1,000, 
but on the other hand they will get higher 
benefits. 

Let met take just a moment to explain 
how it works. While the ultimate maxi- 
mums that I have talked about will gen- 
erally not be payable any time soon—be- 
cause people will have to have had a 
$7,600 a year average earning for a 
period of years in order to draw at 65 
this maximum retirement benefit—let 
me give you some examples, though, of 
how these new maximums will have 
earlier application. Let us take a worker 
aged 29 in 1967, this year, who has an- 
nual earnings of $7,600. 

Then, suppose he dies at the beginning 
of 1970. His widow and child would re- 
ceive a monthly benefit of $285, which 
is $43.40, or 18 percent more than now 
provided for under the existing law. 

Mr. Chairman, to use another ex- 
ample, a single worker who was age 29, 
say this year, and who becomes disabled 
at the beginning of 1973, would receive 
a monthly disability benefit of $198, or 
an increase of $34, or 21 percent, over 
the amount that he would receive under 
the present law. And, even in retirement 
cases, the improvement in benefit 
amounts will be substantial. For ex- 
ample, a worker aged 50 in 1967, with 
annual earnings of $7,600, would receive 
a retirement benefit 15 years hence, at 
age 65, of $184.50, or 20 percent more 
than is provided under the present law. 
If he were married, he and his wife— 
assuming both were age 65 at time of 
retirement—would receive a benefit of 
$276.80, or 20 percent more than the 
$231 which is now provided under pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. Chairman, for workers at these 
higher earnings levels, we have placed 
a limit of $105 on the amount of the 
wife’s benefit. This limitation will not be 
effective for many, many years in the 
future. It will not in any way affect any- 
one presently on the rolls. 

The reason for including this limita- 
tion in the bill is to establish the princi- 
ple that as the amount of earnings sub- 
ject to tax go up, it is appropriate at 
these high earnings levels to put more 
emphasis upon the benefits payable to 
the worker himself and less emphasis 
upon the benefits payable to the wife. 
This is to reduce the disparity between 
the benefits paid to the man with an 
eligible wife, and the man who at age 
65 who has lost his wife and can only 
receive benefits in his own right. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already dis- 
cussed the manner in which the social 
security program is to be financed. 

LIBERALIZATION OF RETIREMENT TEST 


We made a change that I want to dis- 
cuss very briefly in regard to the liber- 
alization of the retirement test. I believe 
there are more bills pending, probably, 
in the Committee on Ways and Means 
on this item than on any other provision 
of the Social Security Act. 

There are those who would have elimi- 
nated the retirement test entirely and 
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turn these benefits into an annuity 
rather than a benefit based on retire- 
ment. To eliminate the work test entirely 
would require an increase in the tax of 
seven-tenths of 1 percent. That sounds 
like a fraction, a very small amount. But 
one must remember that when we talk 
of one-tenth of 1 percent of payroll, we 
are talking in terms of $325 million. 
Thus, we would add substantially to the 
outgo from this fund. In other words, if 
we eliminated the retirement test en- 
tirely, 7 times $325 million, which would 
be around $2% billion of additional pay- 
ments out of the fund each year. We 
would have to take in $2% billion more 
annually in order to keep the fund ac- 
tuarially sound. 

Now, we have liberalized the work test 
over the years in order to accommodate 
the desires of the people that they be per- 
mitted to earn something even though 
they draw social security. 

When we started this program, there 
was no provision whatsoever allowing in- 
dividuals to draw a social security benefit 
and also have any earnings. 

In the 1939 act, we allowed earnings 
in covered employment of less than $15 
a month. Now we have built it up. Pres- 
ently, it is $125 a month. 

Under the bill one can earn wages of 
$140 a month without losing even $1 of 
benefits for that month. 

It is possible under the bill, depending 
upon the amount of his benefit, for him 
to earn as much as $3,000 or $4,000, 
equally divided over the year, before he 
loses all of his benefits. 

It is also possible for an individual, 
Mr. Chairman, under the provisions of 
existing law, as will be true under this 
bill, to make any amount of money in 4 
or 5 or 6 months out of the year, and 
still draw social security payments for 
each of those months of the year in 
which he has no earnings. 

Now that is not clearly understood by 
everyone and I am not certain it is clearly 
understood by all Members of Congress. 

Thus, it is not only the $1,680 annual 
limitation that is written in this bill, or 
the $1,500 limitation in existing law, that 
is controlling. It is also what you have as 
the controlling factor for a month that 
determines whether or not you get all of 
your benefits or not. 

The reason for it is simply this. For 
example, a man becomes 65 years of age 
on May 2. He has left employment that 
brought to him $20,000 in those 4 months 
of the year when he worked. 

Now, do you begin paying him retire- 
ment benefits when he gets to be 65 years 
of age in May or do you wait until the 
beginning of the next year? The law and 
the bill require that he be paid in May. 

When he gets to be 65, if he applies for 
benefits, and if after applying, he does 
not have wages exceeding these monthly 
amounts, he gets all his benefits for those 
months after he is 65. I wanted to bring 
that briefly to your attention. 


DISABLED WIDOWS 
The bill would, for the first time, pro- 
vide benefits for totally disabled widows 
and dependent widowers who are not old 
enough to qualify for the retirement 
benefits provided under present law. 
Your committee believes that widows 
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and dependent widowers aged 50 or over 
who, because of severe disability, can- 
not support themselves by working are 
in much the same position with regard 
to need for benefits as widows aged 60 
and aged dependent widowers aged 62, 
who can qualify for benefits on the 
basis of age. The bill therefore provides 
reduced monthly benefits for disabled 
widows and widowers beginning no ear- 
lier than age 50, if disability began be- 
fore, or within 7 years after, the spouse’s 
death or, in the case of a widow, before, 
or within 7 years after, termination of 
mother’s benefits. 

A stricter test of disability than the 
present one for workers would apply to 
disabled widows and widowers. Under 
this test, a widow or widower would be 
considered disabled only if the impair- 
ment is one that is deemed sufficient to 
preclude him from engaging in any gain- 
ful activity—rather than any substantial 
gainful activity, as is required for dis- 
abled workers. We wrote this provision 
of the bill very narrowly, Mr. Chairman, 
because it represents a step into an un- 
explored area where cost potentials are 
an important consideration. 

DISABLED WORKER PROVISIONS 


The bill would also extend social se- 
curity disability protection to additional 
totally disabled young workers and their 
families. Since workers disabled at an 
early age may not have an opportunity 
to work long enough to meet the general 
requirement of 20 out of 40 quarters, a 
less restrictive requirement is appro- 
priate for such workers. Under the bill, 
a worker disabled before age 31 would be 
insured for disability purposes if he has 
quarters of coverage in half the quarters 
after he was age 21 and before he in- 
curred a disability. 

The bill would modify one of the pro- 
visions of present law under which the 
amount of disability benefits must be 
reduced in some situations when a dis- 
abled worker is also entitled to work- 
men’s compensation. Present law, in 
effect, limits the combined benefits to 80 
percent of the worker’s average monthly 
earnings before disability. Under the bill, 
the 80-percent-of-earnings limit would 
be computed from total earnings rather 
than from earnings limited by the social 
security ceiling on covered earnings, 
which, for many workers, of course, is 
much less than their actual earnings. 

Reflecting your committee’s concern 
about the rising cost of the disability in- 
surance program and the way the statu- 
tory definition of disability has been in- 
terpreted in some court jurisdictions, and 
the effect this has had and may have 
in the future on the administration of 
the disability program, the bill provides 
specific guidelines in the law for deter- 
mining when an individual is disabled 
to the degree required under the defini- 
tion in the law. The language added to 
the basic definition specifies, first, that 
where an individual has the ability, con- 
sidering his age, education, and work ex- 
perience, to engage in substantial gainful 
activity that exists in the national econ- 
omy, he is not disabled regardless of 
whether a specific job is available to him 
or exists in the general area in which 
he lives. 
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In addition, the bill specifies such 
points as what constitutes a medically 
determinable impairment and it makes 
clear that an individual shall not be con- 
sidered to be disabled unless he submits 
such medical and other evidence as the 
Secretary may require. The bill also pro- 
vides that where an individual demon- 
strates the ability to engage in substan- 
tial gainful activity by actually working 
or earning in excess of certain levels 
specified by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, he shall not be 
considered to be disabled for the purposes 
of title II of the Social Security Act. 

COVERAGE PROVISIONS 


The bill makes a number of improve- 
ments in the coverage provisions. It pro- 
vides noncontributory wage credits be- 
ginning in 1968 for servicemen amount- 
ing, in effect, to $100 for each month of 
active duty, in addition to the contribu- 
tory wage credits earned through present 
coverage of their basic pay. The new 
credits will take account of the fact that 
servicemen do not receive contributory 
wage credits for the substantial value of 
the food, shelter, and cash allowances 
they receive. The social security trust 
funds will be reimbursed from general 
revenues for the added cost of benefits 
that will result from the additional wage 
credits. 

The coverage provisions for clergymen 
are changed to extend coverage to many 
now excluded. All clergymen will be cov- 
ered under social security except those 
who are conscientiously opposed on reli- 
gious grounds to the acceptance of social 
security benefits based on their services 
as clergymen. For the first time, mem- 
bers of religious orders who have taken a 
vow of poverty will have an opportunity 
to be covered under the program, under 
the same provisions that apply to clergy- 
men. 

The bill also makes minor changes in 
the provisions for covering employees of 
States and localities and excludes from 
coverage certain retirement payments 
made by a partnership to a retired 
partner. 

DEPENDENT HUSBANDS, WIDOWERS AND 
CHILDREN 


Your committee is recommending sig- 
nificant improvements in the depend- 
ents’ and survivors’ protection provided 
for the husbands, widowers, and the chil- 
dren of women workers. A child would 
be considered dependent on his mother, 
and therefore eligible for benefits on her 
earnings record, in the same circum- 
stances as those in which he is con- 
sidered dependent on his father; and the 
dependent husband or widower of a 
woman worker could qualify for bene- 
fits even though the woman had not re- 
cently worked in covered jobs. 

These are the major changes the bill 
would make in the cash benefits part of 
the social security system. In addition, 
your committee has included a number 
of miscellaneous and technical improve- 
ments. 

MEDICARE PROVISIONS 

Your committee also considered the 
medicare provisions of the program, and 
the bill contains a number of provisions 

_that would make improvements in the 
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benefits now provided to the aged under 
the medicare legislation of 1965. 

These provisions of the bill are de- 
signed primarily to simplify the admin- 
istration of the medicare program and 
to make certain relatively minor im- 
provements in the benefit provisions. 

Your committee gave extensive con- 
sideration to the question of extending 
health insurance protection under medi- 
care to people getting disability bene- 
fits under the social security and rail- 
road retirement programs. While we be- 
lieve there is much to say for extending 
the protection of medicare to disability 
beneficiaries, we have regretfully con- 
cluded that we could not recommend 
this extension of protection at the pres- 
ent time. 

A major factor in our decision was 
that data which first became available 
while the proposal was being considered 
indicated that the per capita cost of 
providing health insurance for the dis- 
abled under medicare would be consider- 
ably higher than is the cost of provid- 
ing the same coverage for the aged. As 
a result of the new data, estimates of 
the cost of the proposal were increased 
significantly, and this increase in the 
cost estimates raised serious problems 
with respect to the financing of the 
proposal. The estimated difference be- 
tween the cost of medicare for the dis- 
abled and for the aged also raised ques- 
tions as to what would be the most equi- 
table way of financing medicare cover- 
age—especially medical insurance cover- 
age, half of the total cost of which is met 
by the beneficiaries themselves. 

We have, therefore, included in the 
bill a provision under which an advisory 
council will be appointed in 1968 to study 
the question of extending medicare to 
the disabled, including the unmet needs 
of the disabled for health insurance 
protection, the costs involved in provid- 
ing this protection, and the ways of 
financing the protection. The council 
would also be required to make recom- 
mendations on how the protection 
should be financed and on the extent to 
which the cost could appropriately be 
borne by the hospital insurance and 
supplementary medical insurance trust 
funds. The council would be required to 
submit a report of its findings to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare no later than January 1, 1969, 
and this report subsequently would be 
submitted to the boards of trustees of 
the trust funds and to the Congress. 

Your committee also gave serious con- 
sideration to statements that have been 
made to the effect that hospitals and 
extended care facilities are not receiving 
adequate reimbursement under medi- 
care. We find that medicare reimburse- 
ment is as generous as, or more so than, 
Blue Cross reimbursement in many parts 
of the country. However, it still is too 
early to know exactly what effect the 
medicare program will have on hospital 
finances, and the committee has asked 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to check the situation as 
hospital accounting years close to see 
how hospitals have actually fared during 
the first year. During the next year, we 
will receive reports of the experience and 
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if problems appear, we will recommend 
appropriate steps to correct them. 

Data published by the American Hos- 
pital Association for the year preceding 
the beginning of medicare indicate that 
short-term voluntary hospitals—which 
comprise the majority of hospitals—gen- 
erally did not receive patient revenue 
which substantially exceeded their ex- 
penses. The hospitals had to depend on 
income from investments, contributions, 
and revenue from other sources to even 
meet their current expenses; overall a 
small surplus of income over expenses 
was realized. Payments for medicare pa- 
tients, on the other hand, are required to 
meet the costs fully, including loss of in- 
come resulting from the bad debts of 
medicare beneficiaries who do not pay 
their share of the bill and including 2 
percent above accounted-for costs. As 
a result of medicare, hospitals should find 
that the demands placed on their re- 
sources for charity and bad debts are 
substantially reduced and that funds are 
freed to meet other critical needs. The 
improved welfare programs made pos- 
sible under title XIX should also help. 

Hospitals have suggested that the 
medicare reimbursement formula be 
changed, primarily to provide hospitals 
with more funds for growth and expan- 
sion. It is generally recognized that 
many hospitals are having difficulty fi- 
nancing the outlays needed to meet the 
accumulated backlog of many years of 
capital needs for construction of new fa- 
cilities, acquisition of new equipment, 
and replacement and modernization of 
old equipment and facilities. There is 
some doubt about the extent to which 
additional hospital capital needs should 
be met through medicare beyond pres- 
ent provisions for paying depreciation 
costs, interest on borrowed capital, and 
the 2-percent-above-accounted-for costs. 

Another difficulty in adopting the 
more generous reimbursement methods 
that have been proposed is that they 
would give more than cost to any institu- 
tion regardless of its efficiency and the 
quality of the care it provides. Your 
committee is concerned that even pres- 
ent reimbursement on a cost basis may 
provide insufficient incentive for partici- 
pating organizations to furnish health 
care economically and efficiently. The 
organization which is reimbursed at cost 
may see no advantage in lowering its 
costs. Under the bill, the Secretary would 
be authorized to enter into agreements 
for experimentation with a limited 
number of individual providers, commu- 
nity groups, and group practice prepay- 
ment plans which are reimbursed on the 
basis of reasonable costs under medicare, 
medicaid, and the child health programs. 
Under the provision, these organizations 
would engage in experiments with al- 
ternative reimbursement systems in 
order to lower the cost of providing serv- 
ices while maintaining their quality. 

Since the success of the experiments 
will be measured by improvement in effi- 
ciency and increase in output of health 
services per dollar of expenditure, effec- 
tive measures of efficiency and quality 
are essential elements in the experiments 
and in cases, such measures will 
have to be developed before experimen- 
tation can begin. Your committee be- 
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lieves that the Secretary may find it 
helpful to contract with research organ- 
izations, under existing authority, for 
the conduct of research designed to es- 
tablish better methods of measuring hos- 
pital efficiency and output. 

It is very important that Government 
programs which pay for hospital serv- 
ices provide sufficiently high reimburse- 
ment to support the great hospital sys- 
tem that we have developed in this coun- 
try and provide appropriate support for 
improvement in quality: At the same 
time, your committee has an obligation 
to the taxpayers of the Nation to be sure 
that they receive full value for payments 
made. It is our conclusion that at this 
time, no steps should be taken to raise 
further the reimbursement level of medi- 
care and to proceed to do so only if and 
when the evidence shows the need. 

Another area that the committee stud- 
ied at great length relates to the types 
of services for which reimbursement 
should be allowed under part B of the 
medicare program. Amendments of a 
limited nature relative to this general 
area are included in the bill. In addition, 
the bill would require the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to study 
the question of adding to the services now 
covered under the supplementary medi- 
cal insurance program the services of ad- 
ditional types of licensed practitioners 
performing health services in independ- 
ent practice. The Secretary would be re- 
quired to report to the Congress prior to 
January 1, 1969, his findings with respect 
to the need for covering under this pro- 
gram the various types of services per- 
formed by such practitioners and the 
costs of covering such services. 

In reference to this study, several 
Members have asked me just what prac- 
titioners might be included in the study. 
They have pointed out that the House 
has passed the Health Professions Edu- 
cational Assistance Act, with subsequent 
amendments to that act, which are de- 
signed to increase practitioners in vari- 
ous professions. Those designated by the 
House as health professions in such act 
have included doctors of medicine, den- 
tistry, podiatry, optometry, and so on. 

As everyone knows, the present defi- 
nitions in title XVIII which set forth the 
professions that are included are con- 
tained in the definition of the word 
“physician.” There are several other li- 
censed practitioners who perform health 
services in independent practice and 
who are not now reimbursed under title 
XVIII who have urged that they be in- 
cluded within the purview of title XVIII 
and therefore be reimbursed for their 
services. The study of the Secretary will 
cover the various practitioners who have 
urged inclusion in title XVIII before our 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, while I am on the sub- 
ject of matters on which we have re- 
quested the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to submit reports, 
and while the matter Iam about to men- 
tion is not included in either the bill, 
H.R. 12080, or the report thereon, I want 
to digress for a moment to refer to a 
matter relating to nursing homes. 

In the course of its public hearings 
the Committee on Ways and Means re- 
ceived testimony from the American 
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Nursing Home Association and from 
others on various aspects of the nursing 
home situation. Subsequent to the public 
hearings and while we were in executive 
session, the American Nursing Home As- 
sociation presented several proposals to 
the committee which, if enacted into 
law, would write minimum standards of 
professional care for nursing homes into 
the requirements for State plans under 
title XIX. I was advised by the Nursing 
Home Association that these proposals 
were an attempt on their part to prevent 
abuses by some nursing homes. These 
proposals were discussed by the com- 
mittee in executive session, but the com- 
mittee was of the view that further study 
was required. Accordingly, the commit- 
tee referred these proposals to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for study and to report back to the 
Committee on Ways and Means within 
a reasonable time, certainly in any event 
not later than a year from now. 

For the information of Members and 
the interested public, I will place in the 
Recorp at this point the proposals of 
the Nursing Home Association to which 
I refer. It should be understood that in 
so doing, there is no commitment on my 
part or of the committee with regard 
to this proposal except the referral of the 
subject to the Department for study and 
report back to us, 

SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO TITLE XIX 

I. Amend Section 1902(a) of the Social 
Security Act by adding the following new 
paragraphs at the end of Section 1902(a) (22) 
as follows: 

“(23) provide that a nursing home to 
qualify to render skilled nursing home serv- 
ice pursuant to Section 1905 (a) (4) hereof, 
in addition to all other requirements of ap- 
plicable state laws and regulations; must: 

“(A) have policies, which are developed 
with the advice of (and with provision of 
review of such policies from time to time 
by) a group of professional personnel, in- 
cluding one or more physicians and one or 
more registered professional nurses, to govern 
the skilled nursing care and related medical 
or other services it provides; 

“(B) have a physician, a registered pro- 
fessional nurse, or a medical staff respon- 
sible for the execution of such policies; 

“(C)(1) have a requirement that the 
health care of every patient must be under 
the supervision of a physician who makes 
periodic visits to such patient consistent 
with the health care needs of such patient, 
and (2) provides for having a physician avail- 
able to furnish necessary medical care in 
case of emergency; 

“(D) maintain clinical records on all pa- 
tients; 

“(E) provide 24-hour nursing service which 
is sufficient to meet nursing needs in accord- 
ance with the policies developed as provided 
in paragraph (A), and has at least one regis- 
tered professional or licensed practical (or 
vocational) nurse (who is a graduate of a 
state approved school) employed full time 
with licensed personnel on all other shifts; 

“(F) provide appropriate methods and 
procedures for the dispensing and admin- 
istering of drugs and biologicals; 

“(G) provide for timely transfer of pa- 
tients between the nursing facility and any 
other facility (including a hospital providing 
inpatient service) whenever such transfer is 
medically appropriate, and also provides for 
the transfer or the joint use (to the extent 
practicable) of clinical records between it 
and other facilities as appropriate; and 

“(H) have in effect a planned program of 
nursing care adequate to meet the needs 
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of the patient. Such plan shall include (1) 
a continuing in-service training program for 
nursing personnel, (2) a nursing care plan 
for the individual patient, (3) written nurs- 
ing procedures, and (4) a program for assist- 
ing patients to achieve and maintain an 
optimum level of self care; 

“(I) have a disaster plan in effect; 

“(J) be a fire resistant structure or has 
a standard sprinkler system, or a recognized 
fire detection system; 

“(K) meet such other conditions relating 
to the health and safety of individuals who 
are furnished services by, or in such nurs- 
ing facility, or relating to the physical fa- 
cilities thereof as the state agency finds is 
necessary to improve such standards so that 
they are in line with those of the top one- 
fifth of the states prior to January 1, 1970. 

“(24) must provide for a periodic review, 
not less than every 5 years, of the state nurs- 
ing home code or licensure provisions and 
regulations by the State agency (together 
with an advisory committee composed of the 
representatives of the professions, occupa- 
tions, institutions and associations involved) 
with recommendations for improvement 
thereof to the appropriate state authorities. 

“(25) provide for (A) keeping of such rec- 
ords by private or public institutions and in- 
dividuals providing services under a state 
plan as are necessary fully to disclose the 
extent of services provided to those receiv- 
ing assistance under the State plan, (B) fur- 
nishing the State agency with such informa- 
tion, regarding any payments claimed by such 
institutions and individuals for providing 
services under the State plan, as the State 
agency reasonably may request from time to 
time and (C) make available to the Secretary 
and the Comptroller General of the United 
States, upon reasonable request, for the pur- 
pose of audit and examination, all books, 
documents, papers and records of such insti- 
tutions and individuals which pertain to 
services provided by such institutions and 
individuals to anyone claiming assistance un- 
der the State plan for providing such service. 

(26) provide that services, facilities and 
supplies furnished to private or public insti- 
tutions and individuals providing services 
under a State plan by organizations or indi- 
viduals related to the institutions by com- 
mon ownership or control or by owning any 
interest therein shall not be compensated 
for at a charge in excess of a charge for such 
services, facilities or supplies (A) prevailing 
in the open market or (B) made by such or- 
ganization or individual under comparable 
circumstances to others.” 

II. Amend Section 1902 (a) (1) by striking 
out the semicolon at the end thereof and 
adding the following: “and further provide 
that recipients of medical assistance must 
be cared for in private or public institutions 
licensed by the State, or in their own homes, 
under the supervision of a home health care 
agency licensed by the State.” 


Mr. Chairman, as I mentioned earlier, 
the bill does make a number of improve- 
ments in the health insurance program, 
One of the more significant changes 
would be to restrict the hospital insur- 
ance program requirement that there be 
a physician’s certification of medical 
necessity with respect to each admission 
to a hospital so that the requirement 
would apply only to admissions to psy- 
chiatric and tuberculosis institutions. 
Also, the requirement for a physician's 
certification for outpatient hospital serv- 
ices would be eliminated. Elimination of 
these requirements will substantially re- 
duce paperwork. The requirement in 
present law that there be a physician 
certification after inpatient hospital 
services have been furnished over a pe- 
riod of time would be retained. 
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Second, the number of days of hospi- 
talization which could be covered in a 
spell of illness would be increased from 
90 to 120 days. However, the patient 
would have to pay a coinsurance amount 
of $20 per day for those additional days— 
subject to adjustment after 1968, de- 
pending on the trend of hospital costs. 
This amendment would help, among 
others, beneficiaries who have had pay- 
ments made for some hospital care and 
who cannot renew their eligibility for 
inpatient hospital benefits because they 
require long-term institutional care out- 
side the hospital. 

Third, a new procedure that would 
permit physicians—and others who fur- 
nish services for which payment under 
the medical insurance program is made 
on the basis of reasonable charges—to 
receive payment on the basis of an item- 
ized bill, if the bill is submitted in an 
acceptable manner and if the total 
charges do not, in fact, exceed the pro- 
gram’s allowable charges, without hav- 
ing to agree, as under the assignment 
method now provided, to accept the pro- 
gram’s allowable charges as payment in 
full. Where these conditions are not met 
or where the physician requests that the 
benefits be paid to the patient, payment 
would be made to the beneficiary on the 
basis of an acceptable itemized bill. This 
new procedure will be helpful to bene- 
ficiaries as well as physicians. 

Fourth, the bill would make three 
changes to facilitate hospital billing for 
certain services. The bill would: First, 
provide that the full reasonable 
charges—with no deductible or coinsur- 
ance—will be paid under the medical in- 
surance program for covered radiological 
and pathological services furnished by 
physicians to hospital inpatients; second, 
consolidate all coverage of outpatient 
hospital services under the medical insur- 
ance program by transferring coverage of 
outpatient hospital diagnostic services 
from the hospital insurance program to 
that program; and, third, allow hospitals 
to bill medicare patients directly for out- 
patient charges which do not exceed 
$50—subject to final settlement in ac- 
cordance with present cost-reimburse- 
ment provisions. Such provisions would 
simplify beneficiary understanding and 
facilitate hospital and intermediary han- 
dling of medicare claims by bringing the 
requirements of the medicare program 
more closely into line with the usual bill- 
ing practices of hospitals and the pay- 
ment methods of private insurance 
organizations. 

There are a number of amendments, 
in addition to those that I have discussed, 
which would, in general, result in very 
modest improvements in benefits under 
the medicare program or would make for 
smoother operation of the program. 

FINANCING PROVISIONS 

We are recommending changes in the 
financing of the program that will keep 
it on an actuarially sound basis. The 
current cost estimates for the existing 
cash benefits program—prepared in 
1966—show the program to have a very 
significant favorable actuarial balance— 
0.74 percent of payroll. Thus, it is pos- 
sible with the present financing provision 
to meet about three-fifths of the cost of 
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the improvements we are recommending 
in the cash-benefit provisions. The re- 
mainder of the cost—for both cash ben- 
efits and hospital insurance—will be fi- 
nanced by the increase in taxable earn- 
ings that I have already mentioned and 
by the increase in the contribution rates 
of the program—from an ultimate rate 
for employers and employees, each, under 
present law of 5.65 percent of payroll to 
an ultimate rate of 5.9 percent for the 
program as it would be amended. This 
represents an increase in ultimate tax 
rates for both the OASDI program and 
the hospital insurance program. The ul- 
timate OASDI tax rate would be in- 
creased by 0.15 percent of payroll, and 
the ultimate hospital insurance tax rate 
would be increased by 0.1 percent of pay- 
roll. This is an increase of one-quarter 
of 1 percent in the rates payable for 1987 
and thereafter. In the interim, the rates 
would remain at their present level for 
next year and would go up in 1969, but 
they would be somewhat lower in 1969 
and 1970 than scheduled in present law. 
The rates for 1971 and 1972 and for 1973 
and thereafter would be somewhat higher 
than those scheduled in present law. 
These increases in the tax rates and in 
the contribution and benefit base will 
assure the adequate financing of all the 
changes in the social security program 
provided by H.R. 12080. The cash-bene- 
fits program as amended by H.R. 12080 
will have a positive actuarial balance of 
0.04 percent of payroll. 

Although the present cash-benefits 
program as a whole has a favorable ac- 
tuarial balance of 0.74 percent of taxable 
payroll, there is an estimated favorable 
balance of 0.89 percent for the OASI part 
of the program and a deficit of 0.15 per- 
cent for the disability insurance trust 
fund. As I mentioned earlier, your com- 
mittee has been concerned about the 
costs of the disability insurance program. 
We are, therefore, providing in this bill 
an increase in the allocation of social 
security contribution income to the dis- 
ability insurance trust fund sufficient to 
assure that that part of the program will 
be in close actuarial balance. Specifically, 
the bill provides for increasing from 0.70 
percent to 0.95 percent the portion of the 
employee-employer contributions al- 
located to the disability insurance fund 
and from .525 percent to 0.7125 percent 
the portion of the contributions of the 
self-employed so allocated. 

For the hospital insurance program, 
present estimates show a lack of actuar- 
ial balance of 0.24 percent of payroll 
which under the provisions of H.R. 12080 
would become an actuarial surplus of 
0.06 percent of payroll. 

Finally, I would like to summarize for 
you the immediate effects of the bill, in 
terms of numbers of people benefited 
and additional benefit payments. Under 
the 1242-percent across-the-board bene- 
fit increase, 22.9 million people will get 
increased benefits in the first month, and 
these increased payments will total $2.8 
billion in calendar year 1968, and an ad- 
ditional $59 million in benefits will be 
paid out in calendar year 1968 to 900,000 
people aged 72 or over who will receive 
special payments under legislation en- 
acted in 1965 and 1966. Thus, close to 24 
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million people will get higher benefits 
under this bill. 

Also, about 180,000 additional depend- 
ents of women workers will get benefits, 
and the benefits will total about $85 
million in 1968. Some 100,000 workers 
disabled before attaining age 31 and 
dependents of those workers will qualify 
for benefits, and the amount payable in 
1968 will be $70 million. About 65,000 
disabled widows and widowers age 50 
and over will qualify for benefits, and the 
amount paid to them in calendar year 
1968 will be $60 million. And finally, 760,- 
000 beneficiaries will be affected in 1968 
by the liberalization in the retirement 
test, and the amount of additional bene- 
fits paid to them will be $140 million. 
The total additional benefits that will 
be paid in 1968 as a result of the enact- 
ment of this bill will be about $3.2 billion. 

There are many other provisions of 
this bill and I am satisfied they will 
be discussed by other members of the 
committee. 

PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS 

I want to go to this part of the bill 
that there has been so much said about 
recently and that is the provisions that 
deal with the welfare programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand it has 
been said that we have made mistakes— 
grievous mistakes here by putting limita- 
tions in this bill. 

I want to talk to you a little bit about 
what we found out. 

If you will look at page 117 of the 
report—and to get some idea of what 
concerned us in the committee, you have 
to go to the report, and I would appre- 
ciate it if you would turn to the table 
on page 117. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not known gen- 
erally by our taxpayers that the Federal 
cost in the fiscal year 1968 for public 
assistance, which consists of payments- 
in-aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren and all other public assistance costs, 
plus title XIX, which is the so-called 
medicaid program, are budgeted at $414 
billion, 

I am sure it is not generally known 
that about 4 or 5 years hence when we 
get to the fiscal year 1972, the figure will 
have risen by $2.2 billion to an amount 
of $6,731,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, if I detect anything in 
the minds of the American people, it is 
this. They want us to be certain that 
when we spend the amounts of money 
that we do, and of necessity in many 
cases have to spend, that we spend it in 
such a way as to promote the public in- 
terest, and the public well-being of our 
people. 

Is it, Mr. Chairman, in the public in- 
terest for welfare to become a way of 
life? We have found out, Mr. Chairman, 
in our investigations within our commit- 
tee that under aid to families with de- 
pendent children, we are now, in some 
instances, taking care of the third con- 
secutive generation—the third consecu- 
tive generation of welfare recipients. 

In 1962, Mr. Chairman, at the behest 
of the administration then in office, we 
wrote into the law at the Federal level 
certain provisions which we left to the 
option of the States. We were told at the 
time that these provisions would result 
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in a downturn in expenditures in this 
particular area. 

We have had a downturn so far as 
numbers are concerned of people over 65 
on old-age assistance because of social 
security. We have had a lot fewer of 
these children whose fathers have died 
having to go on public assistance be- 
cause of social security survivor benefits. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we were faced with 
charts in the committee that started 
with 4% percent of our child population 
throughout the Nation on aid to families 
with dependent children, and in a very 
short period of time, relatively speaking, 
we were told to expect at least 5 percent 
of the total child population of the Unit- 
ed States to be on aid to families with 
dependent children. 

Mr. Chairman, it should be pointed 
out, on the other hand, that the average 
stay of a family on aid to families with 
dependent children where the father is 
absent from the home is about 2% years. 
But then you have that extreme situa- 
tion where not one generation lives on 
public welfare, but a second generation 
has been raised and a third generation 
has been raised. They have no other 
means of support. 

We have done some things here, not 
in a negative way—with no thought of 
being negative—but with the thought in 
mind that it takes requirements on the 
States to reverse these trends. In 1962 
we gave them options. For 5 years this 
load has gone up and up and up, with no 
end in sight. 

Mr. Chairman, we have written into 
this bill certain requirements that a State 
must now meet. Those requirements are 
set out in the report in detail. We want 
the States to have a work and training 
program. We want the States to see to it 
that those who are drawing as unem- 
ployed fathers, or drawing as mothers, 
unless there is good cause for them not 
to be required to take it, that they take 
training and then work. Is there any- 
thing wrong with that? What in the 
world is wrong with requiring these peo- 
ple to submit themselves, if they are to 
draw public funds, to a test of their 
ability to learn a job? Is that not the 
way that we should go? Is that not the 
thing we should do? 

Are you satisfied with the fact that 
illegitimacy in this country is rising and 
rising and rising? I am not. We have 
tried to encourage the States to develop 
programs to do something about it. Now 
we are requiring them to do something 
about it. We are not penalizing any 
child. We are not going to take a child 
off the rolls in any State nor fail to par- 
ticipate with Federal funds in the care 
of that child, regardless of what his 
parent does. But we are not going to 
continue to put Federal funds into States 
for the benefit of parents when they 
refuse to get out of that house and try 
to earn something. 

What else have we done? We have 
taken what can be an expensive step 
because we tell the States that you must 
disregard certain earnings of these peo- 
ple in determining their needs as an 
inducement to get them out of their 
house and to work: 

What do they say now? They say they 
cannot work. If they work, they lose 
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their assistance payments. Maybe they 
are not qualified in all instances to earn 
very much, but to the extent that they 
can work and make something, we want 
them working. If there are any jobs 
available for them, we want them to have 
them. This is what we wanted to do in 
1962. We left it to the option of the 
States, and they did not do it. Five years 
later, today, we are on the floor with 
a bill which requires that it be done. 

We are being very generous with the 
States, on the other hand. We are say- 
ing to the States, since we are requiring 
this of you, we will not match these 
kinds of services, as we do through cash 
payments. We will see to it that the 
States do not have to pay more than 25 
percent of the total cost of those serv- 
ices, and because we are requiring it of 
them, we are going to help them with 
this big additional load. 

What does this do? We pointed it out 
in this report. In 1972, the Department 
tells us, in all probability they expect 
400,000 fewer children on the rolls than 
there would have been under the existing 
law. 

Is that not the way we should lead peo- 
ple? Is that not the way we lead people 
from a condition that I am sure they do 
not want to be in—of need—into a posi- 
tion of independence and self-support? 

This has been too long in coming, Mr. 
Chairman, because, I believe, some day 
there is going to be a revolution, an up- 
heaval, or something put on by the Amer- 
ican taxpayers, if they can ever get or- 
ganized. Whenever that happens, Mr. 
Chairman, we are going to find, in my 
opinion, unless the trends in these pro- 
grams are reversed, and their adminis- 
tration made more sensible and more in 
the public interest, the taxpayer is going 
to insist that they be eliminated from 
the cost of government. 

I do not think there is any question 
about it. If ever I heard anything in 
connection with a request for a tax in- 
crease—surcharge, or whatever it may be 
called—it is this. The letters have come 
from every State in the Union in truck- 
loads: See to it, before we are taxed more, 
that the giveaway programs and pro- 
grams that can pared to the bone are 
pared to the bone. 

Mr. Chairman, what we have done in 
this bill will reduce the cost of these pro- 
grams by approximately $713 million by 
1972. If these provisions are not enacted, 
the programs will cost us $6.7 billion in 
1972. These are items over which no one, 
including the President, has any con- 
trol—except. the Congress. The States 
send in their bills and we give them a 
check, after the expenditures have been 
incurred. There is no way to reduce these 
in the Appropriations Committee. It is 
our job today to get these programs on 
the proper track. 

They say, this is all right but we 
should not have put any limitation per- 
centagewise on these families and chil- 
dren where the father is absent from the 
home. We should not have done that. 
Let me tell you why we did it, Mr. Chair- 
man. We sincerely mean for the States 
to reduce these rolls as fast as they can 
train these people to work. We mean it. 
If they will reduce the rolls as we expect 
and as we are requiring, there is plenty 
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of room within a percentage of the total 
child population of that State to put 
any additional deserving family of chil- 
dren on the rolls. 

This is not a static figure, to begin 
with. It does not mean, if there are now 
100,000 children on the rolls in a given 
State, that 10 years from today there 
could not be more than 100,000 children, 
because as the child population within 
the State rises, that percent would be- 
come applicable to the larger number of 
children. 

I want to make it clear, the provisions 
of section 208 do not provide for an abso- 
lute freeze on the numbers of children 
for which Federal matching will be avail- 
able. What we have done here is to freeze 
the present ratio that AFDC children are 
to all children. For example, if the num- 
bers of all children are increasing at the 
rate of 2 percent a year, then the num- 
bers of children for which Federal 
matching would be available could also 
increase by 20 percent. Take a State like 
New York. The number of children on 
the AFDC rolls there in January was 
477,000. Since New York’s population age 
21 and under is expected to go up 1.3 
percent by next January the numbers of 
children for which Federal matching is 
available could increase by as much as 
6,200. I would like to point out, also, that 
we selected only that category which has 
shown the most growth—the category 
where the father is absent from the 
home. This means that States which 
wish to set up a program for unemployed 
fathers, which I hope many will do, will 
not be hindered from doing so by this 
provision. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if we want to do 
anything in this area, we have to put on 
this limitation; otherwise, we may have 
just spent more money in the process of 
trying to train people and trying to get 
people to work. I have reached the con- 
clusion that this trend has got to be re- 
versed. That is my own feeling about it. 
If it is not reversed, one of these days 
there will be members on the Ways and 
Means Committee who will be here with 
# bill repealing some of these provisions 
of law, and a Congress will have been 
elected that will go along with that 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not doing any- 
thing here in any way penalizing any- 
body. We are still going to spend more 
money down through the years, as I said, 
in aiding children, than we are spending 
in 1968, but we are not going to be spend- 
ing if on as many in the years ahead 
as we would otherwise, because it will be 
possible for members of the families to 
again become self-supporting taxpayers 
and not tax eaters, as some refer to them. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposals in the bill 
relating to aid to families with dependent 
children can be roughly divided among 
three areas—those dealing with getting 
AFDC adults into productive employ- 
ment, those dealing with methods to keep 
people from having to go on the rolls, 
and those designed to protect children 
and secure parental support. 

I would like now to describe each of 
these provisions in these three areas, 
indicating briefly the reasons why we in- 
cluded them in the bill. 

First, let me describe those that go to 
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the problem of employment. We put in a 
requirement that all States establish a 
program for each appropriate AFDC 
adult and older child not attending 
school for the purpose of getting each 
of them equipped for work and placed 
in a job. The public assistance agency 
would have to reexamine and update 
each program as often as needed but not 
less than once a year. Mr. Chairman, we 
believe that this provision will assure 
that proper attention is given to the em- 
ployment potential of each adult mem- 
ber of an AFDC family. Moreover, we 
would require the States, as a condition 
for receiving Federal matching, to take 
off the rolls those adult members of a 
family who refuse without good cause to 
accept training or employment offered 
to them. This program for each family 
would be the planning document for 
providing the family with those services, 
employment or other types, which would 
enable the family to get off the AFDC 
rolls and to be restored to independence 
as quickly as possible. The States would 
be required to report regularly on their 
experience in setting up and carrying out 
these programs. The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would, in turn, 
submit annual reports to the Congress, 
the first one due January 1, 1970, so that 
we can evaluate the effectiveness of these 
provisions. 

The members of the committee were 
well aware that the implementation of 
these programs could not be successful 
unless other provisions were included to 
support them. The bill contains such 
provisions. 

First, it has a requirement that all 
States have an earnings exemption to 
provide incentives for work by AFDC 
recipients. There is no provision in the 
Social Security Act now which would 
permit States to allow an employed par- 
ent or other relative to retain any part 
of his earnings. We believe that such an 
incentive is necessary, and the bill pro- 
vides for an earnings exemption under 
which the States would disregard the 
first $30 of monthly earnings of the adult 
members of the family and one-third of 
all earnings above that amount. All earn- 
ings of children under 16 and those 16 
to 21 who are regularly attending school 
full time would be exempt. We believe 
this provision will furnish ample incen- 
tive to AFDC recipients to take employ- 
ment and increase their earnings to the 
point where they become self-supporting. 

Second, the bill would add a require- 
ment that all States establish commu- 
nity work and training programs 
throughout the State by July 1, 1969. 
This provision will assure that when 
employment or training is found appro- 
priate for an adult AFDC recipient, the 
training and employment will actually be 
available and given to him. 

We realize that many of the adult 
members of AFDC families who will be 
participating in these programs will be 
the mothers of minor children. The bill 
would require, therefore, that all States 
furnish day-care services and other ap- 
propriate services to make it feasible for 
mothers to take training and employ- 
ment when the State determines that it 
is appropriate for the mother to work. 
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Recognizing, too, that the States would 
be unable to take on the new functions 
which these provisions would require 
without additional financing, we have 
provided in this bill for Federal match- 
ing of 75 percent for the services related 
to employment which the States would 
be required to furnish to these families— 
whether employment services, day care, 
or other forms of child welfare services. 
In addition, as an incentive to have 
States start these programs before they 
become mandatory on July 1, 1969, Fed- 
eral matching of 85 percent would be 
available up to that point. 

We believe that the set of provisions 
which I have just described should do 
much to get the adult members of AFDC 
families into training and employment 
which can lead to the family once again 
becoming independent. 

As I indicated earlier, there are two 
other areas at which the provisions in 
the bill are directed—the prevention of 
those situations which lead to families 
having to apply for assistance and the 
protection, and parental support of the 
children involved. To aim at the preven- 
tion of dependency, the States would be 
required to establish programs to combat 
illegitimacy. Operating through schools, 
churches, and other community organi- 
zations, these programs would be aimed 
at reducing the causes of illegitimacy. 
Some of these programs have been de- 
veloped successfully on a pilot basis, and 
we believe they should be extended to as 
many areas as possible. 

The plan for each adult AFDC recipi- 
ent would, in addition to the employ- 
ment potential, having to include the of- 
fer of family planning services wherever 
appropriate. This provision should also 
help reduce the incidence of illegitimate 
births and thus reduce proportions, now 
20 percent, of illegitimate children on the 
AFDC rolls. The acceptance of family 
planning services would, of course, be 
completely voluntary on the part of the 
recipient. 

The bill would substantially modify the 
program of aid to the children of the 
unemployed. The program of aid to 
children and families where the parent 
is unemployed is optional with the States 
and, under the bill, would remain so. 
However, we found on examining this 
program that the fact that the defini- 
tion of unemployment is left to the 
States has had unfortunate results, In 
some cases, the definition used by the 
States has been very narrow so that only 
a few people have been helped. In other 
cases, the definition of unemployment 
has gone well beyond anything that the 
Congress envisioned when it first put 
these programs in the law in 1961. 

The bill would correct this situation 
and make other improvements in the 
program. The objective of the provisions 
in the bill is to tie the program more 
closely to the work and training program, 
to which I referred earlier, and to protect 
only the children of unemployed fathers 
who have had a significant attachment 
to the work force. Under the bill, the 
fathers will be required to register at the 
employment office, be enrolled in a com- 
munity work and training program 
within 30 days of coming on the assist- 
ance rolls, and must not refuse to accept 
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either training or bona fide offers of em- 
ployment. With these changes, the bill 
would make this optional program a per- 
manent part of the Social Security Act. 

The bill would provide for a new pro- 
gram of emergency assistance for fami- 
lies for a temporary period. This new 
program would allow Federal matching 
for a wide variety of services which fam- 
ilies may need in an emergency situation 
for a short period of time. We believe 
that encouraging the States to move 
quickly in family crises, supplying the 
family promptly with appropriate serv- 
ices, would in many cases preclude the 
necessity for the family having to go on 
assistance on a more or less permanent 
basis. Federal matching would be at 50 
percent for emergency assistance pay- 
ments and the usual 75 percent for the 
social services which the family may re- 
quire. 

To provide additional assurance that 
appropriate child welfare services will 
be furnished effectively to AFDC fam- 
ilies in ranging out the program for each 
adult and the supportive services for 
children, the bill would first place the 
child welfare provisions in the title of the 
act which establishes the AFDC pro- 
gram; second, include these services 
under 75-percent Federal matching, the 
same proportion which applies to certain 
other services under AFDC; and, third, 
require that the child welfare services 
and other services to AFDC children be 
ere by the same organizational 
unit. 

In addition, these services could be 
furnished to families who would other- 
wise have to go on the rolls. 

The third group of proposals are de- 
signed to furnish additional protection 
to children and more effective mecha- 
nisms for assuring that their parents sup- 
port them when able. We found in our 
deliberations on the AFDC program that 
much more should be done in these 
areas. The bill, therefore, includes sev- 
eral provisions to carry out these pur- 
poses. 

First, the bill would require that the 
States make protective payments and 
vendor payments in cases where they 
find that the child is not getting the 
benefit of the assistance payment. 

I might point out right here what can 
be done for the children if the parent re- 
fuses to work and loses his payment. 
A number of federally matched alterna- 
tives are open: First, 30-day emergency 
assistance can be provided to the child 
under a new provision added by the bill; 
second, vendor payments can be made on 
behalf of the child. These can be in the 
form of food, rent, and so forth; third, 
protective payments would be made to an 
“interested party” for the child; and 
fourth, if the child’s home situation is so 
bad as to warrant it, the welfare agency 
can look for another relative with whom 
the child could live, or the child could be 
removed from the home and be put into 
foster care. In both these situations, the 
child’s AFDC payment would be con- 
tinued. 

Another provision would require that 
State welfare agencies refer cases of 
child abuse or neglect promptly to appro- 
priate law-enforcement agencies and the 
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courts. Still another provision would 
modify present law so that Federal 
matching would be available for addi- 
tional foster care situations under the 
AFDC program. This provision is de- 
signed to avoid any economic incentive 
to a State to leave a child in a home 
where he is abused or neglected. 

In order to increase the amount of 
support payments from fathers of de- 
pendent children, the bill would require 
that the States establish separate units 
in welfare agencies to work with courts 
and law-enforcement agencies in the en- 
forcement of child support laws. In ad- 
dition, in order to insure that these cases 
receive full attention by law enforcement 
officials and the courts, the bill would 
provide limited Federal financial assist- 
ance to pay for the expenses of law- 
enforcement agencies arising from 
efforts to collect support from parents. 

Moreover, we have included a pro- 
vision in the social security part of the 
bill under which the Social Security Ad- 
ministration would be required to furnish 
information on the whereabouts of a 
deserting father when a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction requests it. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the bill would 
add a provision to present law which 
would limit Federal financing for the 
largest AFDC category—where the par- 
ent is absent from the home—to the pro- 
portion of each State’s total child popu- 
lation that is now receiving AFDC in 
this category. This provision, we believe, 
would give the States an additional in- 
centive to make effective use of the con- 
structive programs which the bill would 
establish. Moreover, this limitation on 
Federal matching will not prevent any 
deserving family from receiving aid pay- 
ments. The States would not be free to 
keep any family off the rolls to keep 
within this limitation because there is 
a requirement in the law that requires 
equal treatment of recipients and uni- 
form administration of a program within 
a State. Moreover, the provisions I have 
described that will require the States 
to take action to lessen dependency will 
result in there being fewer families on 
the AFDC rolls. In order to assist the 
States in establishing and carrying out 
these new programs, the bill provides 
highly favorable Federal matching. The 
purpose of this limitation is to assure 
effective State action in carrying out the 
new constructive provisions. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that these 
provisions of the bill which relate to the 
AFDC program will lead to substantial 
results. The Committee on Ways and 
Means, as well as many other members 
have become very concerned about this 
program. The committee has very care- 
fully analyzed the factors which have 
caused its great growth. Mr. Chairman, 
the provisions v hich the committee has 
included in the bill are of a high order; 
they are constructive; they are sound; 
and with cooperative and dedicated ad- 
ministration, they will work. 

We are requiring the States to supply 
those services to those families which 
experience has shown can lead to in- 
dependence and self-direction for many 
unfortunate families. The objective of 
these provisions is to get people off the 
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assistance rolls. But the objective will 
be carried out not by cutting off the funds 
of those in need but by restoring them to 
independence and a vital roll in their 
communities. 

OTHER PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROVISIONS 


Mr. Chairman, during the in-depth 
analysis of the assistance programs, we 
found some situations relating to all of 
the cash public assistance programs 
which need attention. The committee ap- 
proved and recommends several changes. 

First, the bill would provide that States 
could get 50-percent Federal matching 
to meet the cost of repairing the home 
owned by an assistance recipient under 
titles I, XIV, or XVI of the Social Se- 
curity Act if the cost of the repairs is 
less than $500 and the recipient would 
have to go into higher cost rental hous- 
ing if the repairs were not made. The 
committee found that the present provi- 
sions could operate to force a recipient 
into rented quarters with increased as- 
sistance costs; this provision would pre- 
vent such uneconomic results. 

Second, the bill would authorize $5 mil- 
lion a year for 4 years to support pro- 
grams for training social workers. The 
committee was impressed by the data 
furnished to it which indicated severe 
shortages of social workers in public wel- 
fare. However, we also wanted to en- 
courage schools to establish social work 
courses at the undergraduate level since 
a good deal of the shortage is of workers 
who do not need to have graduate train- 
ing. The bill would require, therefore, 
that at least half of the money appro- 
priated be for undergraduate purposes. 

Third, the bill would make permanent 
and increase from $2 to $4 million the 
authorization to support demonstration 
projects in public assistance. In order to 
assure that these projects, and other 
projects financed entirely out of Fed- 
eral funds, receive review and evaluation 
at the highest levels, the bill would re- 
quire the Secretary or Under Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
personally approve each project and 
promptly notify the Congress concerning 
me content, cost, and expected dura- 

on. 

CHILD WELFARE PROVISIONS 

Mr. Chairman, a number of bills to 
amend the child welfare provisions of 
the Social Security Act were before the 
committee. H.R. 1977, introduced by Mr. 
Burke, would authorize such sums as 
may be necessary to enable the States to 
extend and improve child welfare serv- 
ices, including foster care. H.R. 3969, in- 
troduced by Mr. KINd, would provide 
grant-in-aid funds for foster care. 

In response to the obvious need to in- 
crease Federal support for child welfare, 
H.R. 12080 increases the authorization 
from $55 million to $100 million for 1969 
and from $60 to $110 million for each year 
thereafter. States are required to provide 
child welfare services to AFDC children 
through a single organizational unit in 
the State and local agency which admin- 
isters the AFDC program. Federal funds 
will pay for 75 percent of the cost of such 
services to AFDC children. 

The change in the foster care provi- 
sions of the AFDC program, which I 
mentioned earlier, will increase Federal 
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participation for foster care by $20 mil- 
lion in 1970. 

The bill also broadens the research and 
demonstration authority with respect to 
child welfare. 

TITLE XIX AMENDMENTS 

You may recall, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Committee on Ways and Means re- 
ported a bill in 1966 to make certain 
changes in title XIX. Congress adjourned 
before action could be taken on that pro- 
posal. Some of the amendments in H.R. 
12080 are similar to, or identical with, 
the provisions of last year’s bill. The pri- 
mary provision, however, which would 
establish a limitation on Federal match- 
ing under the program, is a new approach 
to the problem. 

The proposal in the committee’s bill 
sets two limits on Federal financial par- 
ticipation with respect to the income 
level States may establish in determining 
who is medically needy insofar as Federal 
participation is concerned. Under the 
law, each State which extends its pro- 
gram to include the medically needy 
must set dollar amounts that an indi- 
vidual and families of various sizes will 
need to provide them with the basic living 
standard the State has set. Persons at or 
below those levels are considered unable 
to contribute anything toward the cost of 
their medical care; persons above those 
limits are considered to have some in- 
come available to pay toward the cost of 
the medical services they need. Your 
committee is proposing, for all State 
plans approved after July 25, 1967, that 
Federal sharing will not be available for 
families whose income exceeds 13344 per- 
cent of the highest amount ordinarily 
paid to a family of the same size—with- 
out any income and resources—in the 
form of money payments under the 
AFDC program. We selected the AFDC 
income limits because they are, generally 
speaking, the lowest that are used in the 
categorical assistance programs. The 
Secretary is given discretion to make ap- 
propriate adjustments if a State applies 
a uniform maximum to families of differ- 
ent sizes. The bill provides a further test 
of the matchability of State expenditures 
by setting a figure of 13344 percent of the 
average per capita income of a State as 
the upper limit on Federal sharing when 
applied to a family of four under the title 
XIX program. That figure would be 
proportionately reduced or increased to 
reflect the level for smaller or larger 
family groups. 

For States with plans already ap- 
proved, the limit of Federal sharing un- 
der both tests would be 150 percent ef- 
fective July 1, 1968, 140 percent effective 
January 1, 1969, and 13344 percent on 
January 1, 1970. This staggered period 
of reduction will enable the States af- 
fected to make the necessary adjust- 
ments either in the scope of the program 
they offer in the State or in their financ- 
ing arrangements. 

Other provisions in the bill related to 
the medicaid, title XIX, program would: 

First. Allow States a broader choice of 
required health services under the pro- 
gram; 

Secoud. Exempt from the requirement 
of “comparability” for all recipients the 
benefits “bought in” for the aged under 
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the medicare supplementary medical in- 
surance program; 

Third. Allow recipients free choice of 
qualified providers of health services; 

Fourth. Allow, at the option of the 
States, direct payments to medically 
needy recipients for physicians’ services; 

Fifth. Establish an Advisory Council 
on Medical Assistance to advise the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
on administration of the program; and 

Sixth. Require the States to assure that 
medical expenses of a recipient which a 
third party has an obligation to pay 
would not be paid for under the medical 
assistance program. 

CHILD HEALTH 


The provisions of the bill that remain 
to be described are designed to improve 
programs relating to the health of moth- 


TABLE 1.—PRESENT AND PROPOSED TAX SCHEDULES 
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ers and children. The bill would first, 
consolidate separate earmarked author- 
izations, now in a confusing set of sepa- 
rate sections under the law, into three 
broad categories under one authoriza- 
tion: formula grants to States, project 
grants, and grants for research and 
training, with project authority to be 
assumed by the States in their formula 
grants and eliminated as a separate cate- 
gory in fiscal year 1973; second, increase 
total authorizations by steps, with such 
increases directed particularly to ex- 
panded screening and treatment of chil- 
dren with disabling conditions, family 
planning, and dental health of children; 
and, third, amend the research and train- 
ing authority to emphasize improved 
methods of delivering health care 
through the use of new types of personnel 
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with varying levels of training in order 
to give added emphasis to the training of 
medical assistants and health aides and 
the strengthening of training at the un- 
dergraduate level. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud of the fact 
that we were able to get virtually unani- 
mous agreement within the committee on 
the desirability of the provisions of this 
bill, so that we are able to bring to you a 
truly bipartisan measure for the im- 
provement of the social security pro- 
gram. The bill is worthy of the support 
of every single Member of this House, 
and I hope that all of my colleagues will 
find that they can support it and be 
proud of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I will include at this 
point a number of tables containing data 
relative to various provisions of the bill: 


TABLE 3. ESTIMATED NUMBERS OF BENEFICIARIES 


[In percent] 1. Beneficiaries in current-payment status on-Dec. 31, 1967, whose benefits for 
December (assumed to be the effective month) will be Increased. 23, 750, 000 
II. Estimated number of persons who can receive a benefit for December 1967 
OASDI HI Total Gyn bi to be the effective month) under the OASDI program as modified 
Period ——— ꝗ¶œQ—ůů—ů— the bill but who cannot receive a benefit for December 1967 under present 
meat Proposal a Proposal 2 R Ay, g AAA 415, 000 
aw aw aw — (—ͤ— 
Dependents of women workers ae but not currently insured at time of death, 
bay whl or retirement, total 180, 000 
Combined employer- —— —— 
employee contribution — „% ——————. ee 5, 
rates: Workers disabled before vaca age 31, and their dependents 100, 000 
7.8 7.8 1.0 1.0 8.8 8.8 Disabled widows and widowers = have r ogo Base ees 65, 000 
7.8 7.8 1.0 1.0 8.8 8.8 Noninsured ate persons aged 72 and over: 
8.8 8.4 1.0 1.2 9.8 9.6 Persons, now public assistance recipients, who can receive a full pay- 
8.8 9.2 1.0 1.2 9.8 nn r sre Le E p 20, 000 
9.7 10.0 1.1 1.3 10.8 11.3 Persons, receiving a governmental pecs. who can receive a reduced 
9.7 10,0 1.6 1.8 11.3 11.8 payment not exceeding $5 per month. 50, 000 
III. A number of persons affected in 1968 by the modification of the earnii 
99 8.9 5 Sep gta gigs “aS eee aS sete Saat e dee eee e — 760, 000 
5.9 5.9 5 A 6.4 6.4 
6.6 6.3 5 -6 7.1 6.9 Persons who can receive no benefits for 1968 under the ea test in 
6.6 6.9 .5 6 7.1 7.5 present law but who will receive some benefits for 1968 under the test as 
7.0 7.0 .55 65 7.55 7.65 „ ee 50, 000 
7.0 7.0 8 -9 7.8 7.9 Persons who can receive some benefits for 1968 —— the earnings test in 
nwt oad but who will receive more benefits under the test as modified 110 800 
r A tie 2 Peni: See. 
i The insurance tax rate would increase to 0.7 percent 1976-79 and to 0.8 percent y z 
1980-86 u 2 bill. 


Note: Maximum taxsble earnings base is $6,600 under present law and $7,600 (beginning in 
1968) under proposal. 


MAXIMUM TAX CONTRIBUTIONS UNDER PRESENT LAW AND UNDER COMMITTEE BILL 


OASDI HI Total 
Period — 

Present Proposal 9 Proposal Present Proposal 

$257.40 $257.40 $33.00 333.00 $290.40 3290. 40 
257.40 296.40 33. 00 38.00 290,40 334. 40 
290.40 319. 20 33. 00 45.60 323. 40 364. 80 
290. 40 349. 60 33. 00 45.60 323. 40 395.20 
320.10 3580. 00 36. 30 49.40 356.40 429. 40 
320.10 380. 00 52. 80 68.40 372. 90 448. 40 
289. 40 389. 40 33. 00 33.00 422.40 422. 40 
389.40 448.40 33. 00 38.00 422. 40 486. 40 
435.60 478. 80 33. 00 45.60 468.60 524, 40 
435.60 524.40 33. 00 45.60 468. 60 570. 00 
462.00 532. 00 35. 30 49.40 498. 30 581. 40 
462.00 532. 00 52. 80 68. 40 514. 80 600. 40 


TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED ADDITIONAL OASDI BENEFIT PAYMENTS IN CALENDAR YEARS 
1968 AND 1972 UNDER H.R. 12080 


Un millions} 

Item 1968 1972 
1234-percent benefit increase „812 $3, 324 
Benolt. increase for transitional insured. x 7 5 
se for transitional noninsured __ 52 25 
with r: 85 100 
lity red status under age 31____ 70 77 
led widow's benefits at — ANA 60 72 
Earnings test liberalization... _................---.--- 140 244 
SSS a a eer ce 3,226 3, 847 


TABLE 4. AVERAGE BENEFITS FOR SELECTED BENEFICIARY CATEGORIES IN CURRENT- 
PAYMENT STATUS DEC. 31, 1967, UNDER PRESENT AND H.R. 12080 


Present law Proposed 

Family groups: 
Rell — 22 SE Ea $82 $92 
Male retired worker = 93 105 
Retired worker and aged wife._.._..__...._...-..--_.--. 145 164 
Aged widow on 75 84 
lowed mother and 2 children.. 223 251 
Disabled worker, wife, and 1 or m 212 239 
Beneficiary group: All retired workers 85 96 


TABLE 5.—ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY BENEFITS PAYABLE UNDER PRESENT LAW AND UNDER 
THE COMMITTEE'S BILL ARE SHOWN IN THE FOLLOWING TABLE 


Avera: Worker t Man and wife 12 


Widow, widower, or Widow and 2 children 
earnings 


parent, age 62 


Present las Bill Presentlaw Bill Presentlaw Bill Presentlaw Bills 


$50. 00 8 


£ 


N 
8 
3 
SSSRR 
888888 
sesssses 


88885888 
s 


Ss 


1 For a worker who is disabled or who is age 65 or older at the time of retirement and a wife age 
65 or older at the time when she comes on the rolls. 

2 Survivor benefit amounts for a widow and 1 child or for 2 23 would be the same as the 
benefits for a man and wife, except that the total benefits a aways equal 150 percent of the 
worker's primary insurance amount; it would not be limited 

3 For families already on the benefit rolls who are affected rag pia maximum 1 
the amounts payable under the bill would in some cases be somewhat higher than those n here. 

Not — since the highest possible average earnings amount is $550, 
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TABLE 6.—CHANGES IN ACTUARIAL BALANCE OF HOSPITAL INSURANCE SYSTEM 
EXPRESSED IN TERMS OF ESTIMATED LEVEL-COST AS PERCENTAGE OF TAXABLE PAY- 
ROLL, BY TYPE OF CHANGE, INTERMEDIATE-COST ESTIMATE, PRESENT LAW AND 
COMMITTEE BILL, BASED ON 3.75-PERCENT INTEREST 


Un percent] 
Item Level-cost 

Level-cost of benefit payments, i present law: 
Original estimate 1.23 
Revised estimate 1.47 
Fer r . .. ce nnnee sees onsbencreced —.J1 
Transfer of outpatient diagnostic benefits to SMI. —. 01 
Increase in maximum duration of inpatient benefits. . 00 
Revised contribution schedule —. 18 
Total effect of changes a E E E E —. 30 
Actuarial balance under present law, original estimate. - 00 
Actuarial balance under present law, revised estimate. —.24 
Actuarial balance under committee bill +. 06 
Net level-cost of benefit payments ! under committee bill. 1.35 
Net level-equivalent of contributions under committee bill. 1.41 


1 Including administrative expenses. 


TABLE 7.—ESTIMATED PROGRESS OF HOSPITAL INSURANCE TRUST FUND INTERMEDIATE- 


COST ESTIMATE 
[In millions} 
Benefit Administrative Interest on Balance in 
Calendar year Contributions payments expenses fund “a at end 
of year 
Actual data 
1000 81,911 $783 1 $57 $34 $1, 105 
Estimated data, committee bill 
943 $2, 437 $52 $1, 573 
% 332 2,912 02 69 1,960 
4,120 3,329 117 92 2,726 
4, 348 3,657 128 121 3,410 
4,518 3,951 138 145 3, 984 
4, 680 4,244 149 162 4,433 
5,216 4,539 159 182 5,133 
5,442 4, 830 169 204 5, 780 
5, 627 5,124 179 222 6, 326 
7,982 6, 632 232 368 10, 818 
9, 103 10 512 298 603 16,698 
11,441 10, 843 380 818 22, 491 
Estimated data, present law 
$2, 943 $2, 437 $52 $1,573 
3, 150 2,929 iis 64 1,755 
3,272 3,349 117 62 1,625 
3,394 3,678 129 48 1,260 
3,516 3,973 139 25 689 
3,637 4,269 149 
4, 100 4, 564 160 
4,270 4, 858 170 
4,405 5,153 180 
6,379 6,670 233 
7,231 8, 560 300 
9, 172 10, 905 382 


1 Includi: 
2 Fund exhausted in 1972. 


Note: The transactions relating to the noninsured persons, the costs for whom is borne out of 


administrative expenses incurred in 1965. 


ral funds of the Treasury, are not included in the above 
and the balance in the fund at the end of the year, 
mated $158 million on this account. 


TABLE 8.—CHANGES IN ACTUARIAL BALANCE OF OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY 
INSURANCE SYSTEM, EXPRESSED IN TERMS OF ESTIMATED LEVEL-COST AS PERCENTAGE 
OF TAXABLE PAYROLL, BY TYPE OF CHANGE, INTERMEDIATE-COST ESTIMATE, PRESENT 
LAW AND COMMITTEE BILL, BASED ON 3.75-PERCENT INTEREST 


res. The actual disbursements 
been adjusted by an esti- 


[Percent] 
Old-age and Disability Total 
tem ‘Survivors insurance system 
insurance 
Actuarial balance of present system +0. 89 —0.15 +0.74 
Increase in earnings base ‘i +.21 +. 02 +.23 
Earnings test liberalization.. oe < —. 06 —. 06 
Disabled widow's benefits at age 50 —. 03 —. 03 
Special disability insured status under age 31. —. 02 —. 02 
Liberalized benefits with respect to —. 07 ® —.07 
Benefit increase of 1244 percent. —. 89 —.10 —.99 
Revised contribution schedule —.01 +.25 +. 24 
Total effect of changes in bill —. 85 +15 —.70 
Actuarial balance under bill ＋. 04 00 +. 04 


1 Less than 0.005 percent. 
2 Not applicable to this program. 
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TABLE 9.—PROGRESS OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE TRUST FUND, 
SHORT-RANGE ESTIMATE 


{In millions} 
3 Railroad 
Calendar Contribu- Benefit Adminis- retirement Interest Balance in 
year tions payments trative financial on fund! fund at end 
expenses inter- of year? 
change 
Actual data 
$3, 367 $1, 885 $81 $417 $15, 540 
3, 819 2,194 88 365 17, 442 
3,945 3, 006 88 414 18, 707 
5, 163 3,670 92 447 20, 576 
5,713 4, 968 119 454 21, 663 
6,172 5,715 132 526 22,519 
, 825 7,347 1162 556 22, 393 
7,566 8,327 1194 552 21, 864 
8, 052 9, 842 184 532 20, 141 
0, 866 10, 677 203 516 , 324 
11,285 11, 862 239 548 19,725 
12, 059 13, 356 256 526 18, 337 
14, 541 14, 217 281 521 8, 480 
689 14,914 296 569 19.125 
16, 017 16, 737 328 593 18, 235 
„658 18, 267 256 644 20, 570 
Estimated data (short-range estimate), committee bill 
$19, 635 $401 $508 $794 $24, 0 
23, 156 409 477 898 25, 142 
24, 154 405 552 978 28, 317 
25, 119 415 616 1,118 31, 782 
122 427 605 1, 353 38) 070 
27,155 440 587 1,685 45, 042 
Estimated data (short-range estimate), present law 

$19, 635 $393 $508 $794 $24, 038 
20, 247 378 477 960 27, 981 
+ 053 3 492 1,192 35, 239 
21, 901 404 483 1, 522 43, 243 
22,778 416 460 1,902 51, 561 
23, 676 429 459 2,315 60, 196 


An interest rate of 3.75 pcn is used in determining the level-costs, under the intermediate- 
— jone- tenes. —— ut in developing the progress of the trust fund a varying rate in the 
earl rs has been used. 

2 A — re indicates payment to the trust fund from the railroad retirement account and 


survivors insurance trust fund. In millions of dollars, these amounted to $377 for 1953, for 


gures are artificially high because of the method of reimbursements between this trust 
fund and the disability insurance trust fund (and, ikewise, the figure for 1959 is too low). 


Note: Contributions include reimbursement for additional cost of noncontributory credit for 
military service and for the special benefits 4 to certain noninsured persons aged 72 or over. 
For the purposes of this table, it is assumed that the enactment date i; in October 1967. 


TABLE 10.—PROGRESS OF 9 TRUST FUND, SHORT-RANGE COST 


Un millions} 


Railroad 
Calendar Contribu- Benefit Adminis- retirement Interest Balance in 
year tions payments trative financial on fund fund at end 
of year 
$702 $649 
966 28 H 1,379 
891 457 40 1,825 
1,010 568 53 2, 289 
1,038 887 66 2,437 
1, 046 1, 105 68 2, 368 
1,099 1,210 66 2, 235 
1, 154 1,309 64 2, 047 
1, 188 1,573 59 1,606 
2, 022 1,784 58 1,739 
Estimated data (short-range estimate), committee bill 
$2,313 $1,920 8111 $1 $73 $2, 063 
3,215 2, 128 21 98 2,870 
225 oa 120 24 136 3, 856 
607 „609 122 23 181 4,890 
3, 732 2,716 126 26 227 5, 981 
3, 2,820 132 30 275 7,123 
Estimated data (short-range estimate), present law 
$2, 313 $1,920 $107 $31 $73 $2, 067 
2,359 2, 114 21 86 2, 338 
2, 436 2,155 116 24 96 2,575 
2,512 2,260 119 26 106 2, 788 
2, 591 2,357 123 29 115 2,985 
2,665 2,449 129 32 122 3, 162 
indicates payment to the trust fund from the railroad retirement account, 
and a positive figure indicates the re 


verse. 
75 percent is used in determining the level costs under the intermediate- 


A 
a 
2 


3 These figures are artificially low because of the method of reimbursements between the trust 
py and the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund (and, likewise, the figure for 1959 is 


Note: Contributions include reimbursement for additional cost of noncontributory credit for 
military sonics. For the purposes of this table, it is assumed that the enactment date is in 
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TABLE 11. PUBLIC WELFARE COSTS IN COMMITTEE BILL 
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TABLE 11. PUBLIC WELFARE COSTS IN COMMITTEE BILL—Continued 


In millions} {tn millions] 
Note: Costs are based on 1968 prices except as noted in the assumptions] [Note: Costs are based on 1968 prices except as noted in the assumptions] 
Fiscal Eua Fiscal Fiscal 
r r r 
1254 {s72 1866 1972 
Fublic assistance: SOG WOTK %% cnn S neaanbseose Maas 5 
AFDC costs if there is no change in present law . $1,462 $1,837 = 
Title XIX costs if there is no change in present law 2__..._....____- 1,391 3,118 Net public welfare savings in committee bill. —78 —713.5 
All other public assistance costs if there is no change in present law 3_ 1, 647 1,776 
Subtotal, present ewt 4,500 6,731 1 Assumes 7 increase inthe rolls of about 200,000, based on the experience of the past 
nia 5 several years; allows increase of $1 each year in the average mon ayment per recipient, in 
Increases in the committee bill: 7 9b line de reckat eg ey y 20 payment pı P 
c ee ee ee 3 22 1 oud 65 all medical vendor payments; assumes 5 percent annual increase in unit costs after 
Sve og, ug K 2 3 Assumes continued decline in number of old-age assistance and aid to the blind recipients, 
Pos y a AFOD 8 40 ag continued increase in aid to the permanently and totally disabled, based on experience; 
oster care under — 3 x 35 allows increases for average payments. 
8 SMER H $35 1888 cost undistributed. i 
5 —— Alai —— ea RS - 8 2 + Assumes that social security benefit increases will fully reduce public assistance payments. 
Additional child health requirements in titie xx. 50 $46,000,000 in 1968 budget. 
4 
— el a . TABLE 12.—SUMMARY OF GENERAL FUND COSTS IN H.R, 12080 AND H.R. 5710 
lk: 7 0 
Deze . — Sle nar nee EER * Un millions} 
a, — — 2 ; enoe trained who become self-sufficient. -------- 7 
EFEETETT——FF SS —1. 
Decrease in public assistance due tosocial security benefit in- 8 ae H.R. 12080 H.R. 5710 
S — — program Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
„%%% ͤ A P41 —103 —1,774 ear ear ear ear 
Net savings due to public assistance amendments__-.------__- —78 2773.5 968 1572 1568 972 
cand — assistance as amended by committee bill 4,422 5, 957.5 3 oial security tic heal $33 s 46.0 $24.0 $200, 9 
0 e ublic welfare. — 704. —157. 5 
= li: ame — cc health. 5 988 30 368. 
Increase for child welfare services... 40 — — — — 
Increases for child welfare research.. 15 Total . —40 —459.0 —95.1 1,124.5 


Santotals lacteasese = e 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. I should like to ask 
the distinguished chairman one question. 

I have great concern about the old 
soldiers of this Nation who are receiving 
non-service-connected benefits. I am 
sure the gentleman is aware of the fact 
that the income they receive from social 
security constitutes income in determin- 
ing the amount of payment to veterans 
and the next of kin. Can the gentleman 
give us any assurance that this increase 
in social security benefits will not have 
an injurious effect on the income of those 
receiving non-service-connected benefits 
from the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. MILLS. That is not within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

As the gentleman knows, it will require 
an amendment to the veterans’ legisla- 
tion in order to prevent that from hap- 
pening. I do not see the chairman of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee on the floor 
at the moment, though he was here a 
minute ago. 

If there are members of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee on the floor, I should 
like to call their attention to the fact 
that there will actually be a reduction 
in the veterans’ benefits of some veterans 
as a result of this social security increase 
which may be greater than the social 
security increase, unless that committee 
takes some action following enactment 
of this legislation. 

I have discussed the matter with the 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. He is thoroughly aware of it. I 
believe he is waiting only for this bill to 
be finalized before he asks the House to 
take that approach. 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I want to assure the 
gentleman that the chairman of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee has said when 
this bill is passed he will take the neces- 
sary action. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I thank the gentle- 
man, and appreciate the assurance that 
our veterans rights will be protected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to commend the 
gentleman for the clarity and frankness 
of his statement this afternoon and ask 
him one question. 

If Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. support this bill, in view of 
the action of the other body on some of 
the previous legislation in this respect, 
may we expect the conferees on the part 
of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House to stand firmly for the posi- 
tion of the House on this legislation? 

Mr. MILLS. The conferees on the part 
of the House always stand as firmly as 
they can for a House provision, as my 
friend knows. 

On occasion, legislation has not been 
consummated because of apparent ob- 
stinance, I would say perhaps of the 
House conferees and not of the other 
body—but certainly obstinance some- 
where. 

I do not want the people downtown 
who are talking about what we have 
done, and some of the governors whom 
some might suspect seem primarily in- 
terested in the Federal dollar rather than 
in collecting State revenues, to make 
it impossible for me to be flexible in a 
conference, but it could get to the point, 


Note: Minus sign designates a savings. 


if they are going to say too much and 
belittle us too much on our sincere ef- 
forts—I just want to serve a warning, 
not make a threat—that they could get 
the conferees on the part of the House 
to the point of being inflexible in our 
position in many respects. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
commend the chairman of the great 
Committee on Ways and Means for a fine 
statement and for an excellent clarifica- 
tion of some of the provisions in this bill; 
but I hope he will appreciate my further 
concern. 

Mr. MILLS. I do. 

Mr. CAREY. With the chairman I do 
believe, as he says, that we must begin 
now and must do as much as we can to 
inhibit the untoward growth of welfare 
recipients all over the country in a situa- 
tion which they do not like and which is 
costing more and more and not doing 
much for their families. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman and I are 
in accord on that. We are thinking 
exactly along the same line. The gentle- 
man wants to train these people to the 
extent that they can be trained. The 
gentleman wants them to have the op- 
portunity for some work even though they 
must continue to get some welfare pay- 
ments. The question that the gentleman 
raised the other day in connection with 
the rule was just how tough—and we on 
our committee felt the time had come 
when the taxpayers want us to be rough, 
and do not have any doubts in your 
mind about it, we intend to be rough in 
a constructive manner—but we are not 
inhuman about it. We intend that anyone 
capable of working be made to work 
where possible. 

Mr. CAREY, The gentleman wants to 
be firm without being negative. However, 
I must say that the chairman and his 
committee always keep an open mind and 
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where an undue hardship is visited upon 
us, whether it is in a State or a locality, 
we know we can always come back and 
get assistance from you. In January 1968 
or shortly thereafter we will see the 
effect of this limitation on the States and 
the number of dependent children that 
will be placed on the rolls. At that time I 
certainly want to share the chairman’s 
hope that we can move certain people off 
the rolls and make room for deserving 
people who may have to come on through 
work training provisions of the act. How- 
ever, I am certain that by reason of the 
gentlemen's wide compass of knowledge 
of government that he is aware of a study 
by Mr. Lindley, of the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration. This recent study 
shows that the migration of the poor to 
urban areas will continue for another 
10 years, and it shows that in States such 
as New York State for some time we may 
get people in from other localities who 
will become potential recipients for 
AFDC. If this begins to happen and it 
indicates more of these children are 
being brought into the State and placed 
on the local rolls where taxes are already 
burdensome, I hope the chairman will let 
us come in to show that it is so and, if 
there is a hardship in a given State, we 
can get some assistance in this regard. 

Mr. MILLS. Certainly the gentleman, 
and everyone else, always has the op- 
portunity of coming to me about any 
matter that constitutes any degree of 
concern to him. I want to say that you are 
suggesting that we are making it rough 
on the States. Some of the States have 
made it very rough on us here in Wash- 
ington through some of the programs 
they have. 

Mr. CAREY. In some States there is 
over 80 percent reimbursement of our 
welfare costs. 

Mr. MILLS, Eighty-three percent is 
the maximum. 

Mr. CAREY. Eighty-three is the max- 
imum. 

Mr. MILLS. What I am thinking about 
is fixing the need for a family of four 
persons on medical assistance at $6,000 
after the payment of all taxes and work 
expenses. 

Mr. CAREY. I will not comment on 
title XIX. Something has to be done in 
that regard, also—and I do not want to 
comment on Governor Rockefeller’s role 
in doing this. We have ongoing work- 
ing programs under the Economic Op- 
portunity Act duplicative of this work 
training program in the pending bill. 
Some of these have had the effect of get- 
ting people into jobs that match their 
skills. Is it the intention of the commit- 
tee to set up parallel and duplicate pro- 
grams or use the ongoing program in 
the States wherever they can to meet 
the need? 

Mr. MILLS. It is clearly understood 
where there is a standing program of a 
Federal or State agency or a State or 
local plan or anything of that sort, for 
manpower training or any of those pro- 
grams, which is accessible to the States— 
and it is even possible for the State to 
utilize nonprofit organizations for the 
training of people, that we would use 
such agencies or organizations. It is not 
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intended that there be a duplication, but 
it is intended that where no such train- 
ing program exists, one is to be made 
available. 

Mr. CAREY. I would hope that the 
chairman would aid those of us who want 
to hold onto good programs of job train- 
ing that we have been able to inaugurate. 
That means when the OEO bill comes 
to the floor for debate and we point to 
some good in those programs we hope 
to get assistance by holding onto some 
of these meritorious programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. MILLS. I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL]. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the chairman of the com- 
mittee for his wonderful report which 
he has brought in, but I want to make 
it clear, too, that the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act employees would not benefit 
from social security. We need new legis- 
lation to get the railroad employees who 
are retired increases in their benefits. 

Mr. MILLS. Now, the distinguished 
gentleman from Maryland is a better au- 
thority on that subject than am I be- 
cause he serves on the committee of this 
House of Representatives which handles 
railroad retirement problems. However, 
there is an interrelationship, as the gen- 
tlemen well knows. There is the mini- 
mum guarantee provision of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act that ties some an- 
nuitants’ benefits into social security 
benefits rates. Also, the railroad retire- 
ment tax rate is tied to the social se- 
curity, tax rate in future years, as is 
also the maximum taxable wage base. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has again 
expired. 

Mr. MILLS, Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. In other words, they 
will not receive any increased benefits 
under this proposed legislation? 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, no; there is no general 
increase in benefits to them provided for 
in this legislation. The gentleman would 
have pending before the distinguished 
committee on which he serves legisla- 
tion to provide those increased benefits, 
as he knows. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Before we 
leave this matter of the limitation which 
the committee has placed on the aid to 
dependent children category, I think 
based upon some of the discussions of 
some of the Members and based upon the 
questions which they have asked, it seems 
to me—and some of the statements which 
have even come out of the Department 
of Education and Welfare—they have 
not read the bill, or else there is a mis- 
understanding as to just what we pro- 
pose to accomplish through the enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel it might be well 
to point out that we have within the 
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AFDC area—aid to families with de- 
pendent children, individual categories. 
There is the category of dependent chil- 
dren where the death of the breadwinner 
is concerned. We do not place any lim- 
itation in that area whatsoever. The pay- 
ment can go up by whatever percent. 
There is no limitation on it. 

` However, there is another category 
where we provide participation with the 
States in the same manner as which we 
provide for such participation with ref- 
erence to dependent children. That is 
where the breadwinner becomes disabled. 
There is no limitation there at all. Noth- 
ing contained in this bill affects that 
situation. 

Then, there is the other category where 
we do authorize the States to have pro- 
grams of aid to families of dependent 
children where the father is unemployed 
and where he is in the home. There is 
no limitation there. The only qualifica- 
tion or limitation applies to situations 
where in some instances the father has 
abandoned the home—left the home— 
and is not taking care of his dependents. 
That is where we place the limitation, be- 
cause that is where the growth and the 
problem lies. 

In my opinion the evidence which was 
presented before the Committee on Ways 
and Means was perfectly clear to the 
effect that there has not been any effort 
to find these parents in far too many 
cases, to find these fathers in far too 
many cases, who have abandoned the 
support of their children. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, we have 
got to put some teeth into this situation 
in order to force the States to see that 
these fathers bear the burden of support- 
ing their own children. That is the only 
area in which we have placed any lim- 
itation upon this particular part of this 
legislation. 

Mr. MILLS. I thank my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
for his contribution. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Of course, I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I too 
wish to compliment the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means and the entire membership 
of the committee for the work it has done 
in this important field. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to associate myself with the remarks 
which have been made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Carry] because much of what the gen- 
tleman said applies to the great State of 
California and in particular to the con- 
gressional district which I have the honor 
to represent. 

Mr. Chairman, in my district the un- 
employment rate is slightly above the 
national average. In addition to that, in 
our OEO programs with emphasis on 
manpower and job development we prob- 
ably have one of the most active pro- 
grams in the country. I have particular 
reference to Oakland, Calif., and Berke- 
ley, Calif., in the Seventh California Dis- 
trict. But, Mr. Chairman, we also have 
a structural unemployment rate of some- 
thing in the order of 15 percent. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has again expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield further to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. I know that the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas is aware of 
precisely what I mean and the nature 
of the problem. 

I heard the remarks of the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. Well, 
within the framework of the gentleman’s 
remarks, I ask the gentleman to com- 
ment, as to just what rules apply if there 
are no jobs available. 

Mr. MILLS. If there are no jobs and if 
your people have exhausted their un- 
employment compensation and if your 
State wants to put them on, where there 
is an unemployed father in the AFDC 
program, it may be done. There is no 
reason why it cannot be done. But, what 
we want your State to do is to give us a 
degree of assurance that when it uses 
Federal funds, that. the time the man 
remains on the roll eligible for aid to 
dependent children will be made as short 
as possible. 

Mr. COHELAN. But does the distin- 
guished chairman clearly understand 
that it is a question of job development 
as an end of training. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; but what is the al- 
ternative? To go on as we have been 
going and have at least 5 percent of the 
children in the United States on wel- 
fare? I do not think we should do that. 

Mr. COHELAN. I am not denying the 
goals of the committee, Mr. Chairman. I 
merely am trying to focus on the reality 
that jobs are a function of investment— 
either public or private and if there are 
no jobs the problem remains. 

Mr. MILLS. I do not have any ques- 
tion about functions or realities, but 
there is nothing to preclude these kinds 
of cases in your district from being as- 
sisted. That is the point I am making. 

Mr. COHELAN. That is the assurance 
I wanted. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield. 

Mr. MILLS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the splendid statement of the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. But I do not believe the gentle- 
man commented on the changes in exist- 
ing law with reference to the definition 
of disability. 

Mr. MILLS. No; and I have not com- 
mented on quite a number of provisions, 
I will say to my friend, but I will have in 
my prepared remarks a comment on 
them. I did want to yield some time to the 
Members so that they can discuss some 
of these points because it would take 
me more than 3 hours if I wanted to go 
through the entire bill. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the chairman will 
yield for a unanimous-consent request, I 
will ask unanimous consent that I may 
be permitted to extend my remarks fol- 
lowing the remarks of the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. Let me say this briefly 
in response to the gentleman's inquiry. 
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It is necessary for us to rewrite in 
some respects criteria for determining 
disability because of the erosion of con- 
gressional intent by a number of court 
cases, where actually in some instances 
courts have destroyed completely the 
initial intent that the Congress had. It 
may be somewhat responsible for the 
fact that the disability insurance pro- 
gram that initially was estimated to be 
financed by 0.5 percent of payroll now 
costs 0.95 percent of payroll. Of course, 
we have had some statutory changes in 
the program, but some of this added cost 
is due to the eroded definition of dis- 
ability. 

We are trying to see to it that our con- 
cept of disability continues, but we do not 
want the courts telling us that a man 
is disabled when it is not demonstrable, 
and just because there is not a job avail- 
able. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, from read- 
ing the report, page 30, the committee 
would seem to imply that the testimony 
by lay witnesses and by the disabled 
person himself would be given very little 
consideration. 

Mr. MILLS. That is a question for the 
State medical examiner. 

Mr. WHITENER. I think that is dif- 
ferent from any other procedure that 
we have in the law as to the establish- 
ment of disability. 

Mr. MILLS. It is primarily a question 
of medical conditions. What is better 
proof of medical conditions than the de- 
termination of a medical man? It has to 
be demonstrated that he is medically— 
mentally or physically disabled. This de- 
cision is made at the State level. The 
State vocational rehabilitation service is 
going to reach conclusions as to the med- 
ical condition of these people, based on 
medically acceptable clinical and diag- 
nostic techniques, who apply for disa- 
bility insurance. 

The vocational rehabilitation service 
of the gentleman’s State says, “You have 
to get medical testimony to indicate that 
you are disabled within the requirements 
of the law.” Statements of laymen as to 
medical conditions are not enough. You 
have to get acceptable medical indica- 
tions—and that is controlling. 

Reliance is also made on medical con- 
ditions, it is true, with respect to the 
Veterans’ Administration or any other 
agency of the Government, I understand, 
in making payments based on disability. 

In fact, the vocational rehabilitation 
service in your State and in my State use 
very largely medical criteria which were 
developed by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and other programs in determining 
when a man does have a disability, so we 
have done as well as we could in this 
area. 

Mr. WHITENER. I take it then from 
the gentleman’s statement that he con- 
templates in the future that the review- 
ing authorities, the appeals council, and 
the courts will not be in a position to do 
as they have done in some cases in the 
past and override the clear and uncon- 
tradicted medical evidence. 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, no. The Court should 
not override any decision if there is clear 
and unmistakable medical testimony in- 
dicating disability within the terms of 
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the act. What I do not want the Court 
to do is to tell us that where there is not 
one scintilla of medica] testimony that 
a man is disabled, we are going to pay 
Mr. Jones disability benefits anyway be- 
cause of something else. That is all I am 
talking about. I am sure my friend would 
not want it any other way. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will yield further 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. My files are full of 
cases in which there is conflicting medi- 
cal testimony. 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, sure, that is often the 
case. 

Mr. WHITENER. Unless you accept 
lay evidence in connection with medical 
testimony favorable to the applicant, 
then you probably could not establish a 
case. 

Mr. MILLS. We are not saying that 
they cannot do it. We say, “We are go- 
ing to let you submit all the evidence 
you want to, but you had better have 
some convincing medical testimony along 
with it.” 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
made some progress in the work experi- 
ence and training program under title V 
of the Economic Opportunities Act, but if 
I understand the gentleman’s statement 
correctly, the AFDC community training 
program is administered by the States as 
the program is presently administered on 
an individual-case basis. Is that correct? 

Mr. MILLS. Section 409 is admin- 
istered in 12 jurisdictions, as I remember. 
It is not required in a State. In 12 juris- 
dictions they now have a section 409 
work and training program. It is the sec- 
tion 409, work and training program, 
that we enacted in 1962 on a voluntary 
basis that we are presently making com- 
pulsory upon the State. 

Mr. PERKINS. Is it the intention of 
the committee that the local social 
worker make the determination as to 
who is entitled to receive the community 
work and training program? 

Mr. MILLS. That is correct. It is the 
social worker in the State or local agency 
who would do it. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I was very pleased to 
join the chairman of our committee in 
sponsoring the bill that is now before you. 
Under his guidance, the committee has 
worked long and hard in order to bring 
to the House a bill which gives due con- 
sideration to the needs of our elderly 
citizens and to those who may be so un- 
fortunate as to have to depend on public 
welfare, as well as to those who are 
called upon to pay the taxes in order to 
finance these programs. 

This bill includes not only a major re- 
vision of our social security laws and the 
program of aid to families with depend- 
ent children, but includes significant im- 
provements in the medicare program, in 
medical assistance for the indigent—title 
XIX, or the medicaid program—and the 
programs of grants for maternal and 
child welfare. 
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First, there are changes in the old- 
age and survivors insurance program, 
changes that provide both increases and 
benefits and revisions in the tax rates 
and the maximum earnings on which the 
tax is levied. 

Second, there are changes in the medi- 
care program, both the hospital insur- 
ance program financed through the pay- 
roll tax and the voluntary medical insur- 
ance program financed by monthly pre- 
mium contributions on the part of the 
participants and the Government. 

These changes were predicated largely 
on the experience gained during the 
short period that the program has been 
in operation. When we have more ex- 
perience, there will undoubtedly be other 
changes in this program. 

Third, the bill provides guidelines for 
the States in defining the medically in- 
digent families with dependent children 
who qualify for medical assistance. This 
will force a gradual cutback in exces- 
sively high eligibility standards of med- 
ical indigency that have been promul- 
gated by some States. But more impor- 
tant, the bill will prevent the future 
expansion of these programs beyond the 
guidelines provided by this legislation. 

Fourth, there are far-reaching changes 
in the program of aid to families with 
dependent children. As the chairman of 
the committee has pointed out, the bill 
places greater emphasis on training, 
work experience, and incentives to en- 
able members of these families to achieve 
independence and self-support, to reduce 
the number of illegitimate births, and 
to provide family stability. 

Finally, this bill updates the maternal 
and child welfare programs, consolidat- 
ing related provisions on a more ra- 
tional basis, expands the foster-care 
programs, and spells out new require- 
ments to detect and correct cases of 
child abuse and neglect. 

A social security bill like the one be- 
fore the House is a fork with two prongs. 
The first prong increases benefits, in- 
creases assistance of one form or an- 
other, and the other imposes burdens in 
the form of higher social security taxes, 
or by placing greater demands on the 
general funds of the Treasury. 

The benefit prong in this bill gives full 
recognition to the plight of our retired 
citizens who face an ever-increasing 
threat of inflation—a threat that has 
resulted largely from lack of restraint 
on the part of the Government—both the 
executive and the Congress alike. The 
12.5-percent increase in benefits provided 
for in the bill will fully compensate so- 
cial security beneficiaries for any loss of 
purchasing power that they have sus- 
tained since the last benefit increase, or 
will sustain during this Congress. The 
minimum benefit is increased slightly 
more than 12.5 percent—from $44 to $50. 

The second prong of the bill involves 
the increased taxes. Although there has 
been too much emphasis, I am afraid, in 
some quarters on the benefits of a social 
security increase and too little attention 
focused on the burdens imposed on to- 
day’s workers and employers by the ad- 
ditional taxes, we cannot ignore this fact: 
social security—and I am talking now 
about the old-age and survivors insur- 
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ance system and the medicare system— 
is not a one-way street. We must always 
give equal recognition to the burden of 
taxes for any benefit that is proposed 
to the Congress. 

The income that a worker can cur- 
rently devote to future contingencies is 
limited by his ability to meet the imme- 
diate needs of his family. If the cost of 
social security cuts too deeply into the 
daily living requirements, people will be- 
gin to make unfavorable comparisons 
with distant benefits and immediate re- 
sults. If the time ever comes that cur- 
rent workers are unwilling to bear the 
cost of providing benefits to current re- 
tirees, the social security system will be 
in real danger and will be unable to sur- 
vive. Those who will stand to lose the 
most will be the current beneficiaries— 
those receiving retirement, survivors, 
disability, and health insurance benefits. 

The tax rates and wage rates contained 
in the committee bill recognize these 
principles in at least three important 
respects. First, instead of raising the 
wage base to the unreasonably high level 
proposed by the administration, the wage 
base is established at $7,600, taxing, I 
would point out, about the same propor- 
tion of wages of covered workers as we 
have had during the more recent history 
of the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. 

Second, we improved the benefit 
formula to insure workers at the higher 
earnings level a fairer return on the con- 
tributions they pay. These steps will 
strengthen the insurance basis of the 
system, which has been undermined in 
recent years by overemphasizing the 
social welfare aspects of the benefit 
formula. If our social security insurance 
system is to be preserved and is not to 
become another welfare program we 
must always take into account the ex- 
tent to which benefits constitute a re- 
placement of the wages subject to tax at 
all levels of income. 

Third, the tax burden—the tax rates 
applied to the wage base—imposed on 
the nearly 70 million covered workers 
and their employers, supporting the sys- 
tem, is far less than would have been 
required by the legislation recommended 
by the administration and considered, 
of course, by the committee during the 
course of its proceedings. 

In addition to the higher wage base 
provided, a slight increase in tax rates 
is scheduled in the bill. Combined with 
the actuarial surplus under present law, 
these changes are adequate to finance 
the benefit costs. This is essential if we 
are to preserve the integrity of the social 
security system on which so many of our 
people depend. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin has consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 additional min- 
utes. 

While no one likes to pay additional 
taxes, Mr. Chairman, I personally do 
not feel that the burdens imposed in this 
bill are greater than the taxpayers will 
be willing to pay in order to update the 
benefits. After all, today’s taxpayer is 
tomorrow’s beneficiary. If we in the Con- 
gress act sensibly and with restraint, 
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everyone paying taxes today can do so 
with the knowledge that he is participat- 
ing in a sound program of social insur- 
ance which will provide commensurate 
benefits on his retirement or in the event 
of his death or disability. 

The committee received many sugges- 
tions, both relating to the improvement 
of procedures under medicare and re- 
lating to the expansion of the services 
provided for by the program. In view of 
the fact that the program has been in op- 
eration only a short period of time, the 
committee limited itself to those changes 
in the program which could be predicated 
on actual experience to date. 

The bill provides improved billing pro- 
cedures both for hospitals and for doc- 
tors’ services. The committee explored in 
depth the cost reimbursement formula 
governing payments to hospitals and ex- 
tend care facilities. Everyone agreed that 
these facilities should be fully reimbursed 
for the cost of providing the services to 
medicare patients, including a reason- 
able allowance for depreciation and gen- 
eral overhead. 

While the present formula for reim- 
bursement undoubtedly—in my judg- 
ment—must be improved, we really have 
only fragmentary returns as of this date 
from the fiscal intermediaries on the 
final accounting of hospitals during the 
first year of operation under medicare. 

Until significant reports on the final 
accounting of hospitals are available, the 
extent of any existing inadequacies in the 
present formula cannot be measured nor 
remedial measures be prescribed which 
can be dependable. The Social Security 
Administration has been directed to pro- 
vide the committee with this data just 
as soon as it can be compiled in view of 
the committee’s continued interest in the 
problem of adequate reimbursement of 
our hospitals. 

The committee, however, did recognize 
that a cost reimbursement formula does 
not provide any incentive for moderniza- 
tion and improvements which will result 
in lower costs. The Department has been 
directed and authorized to experiment 
with alternative methods of reimburse- 
ment in order to develop a method 
which would provide some incentives in 
this direction. You will recall that when 
the medicare bill was first under con- 
sideration I proposed that reimburse- 
ment be made on a “reasonable and cus- 
tomary charge basis“ —the same basis 
which we used in reimbursing for 
physicians’ services. That is the system 
which is used by many private insurers. 
The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, however, opposed this on 
the ground that it would produce higher 
costs. I doubted that at that time, and I 
still doubt it. I think sooner or later we 
are going to have to face up to these prob- 
lems. This is one of the areas we have not 
dealt with in this new bill. 

As a corollary to the medicare pro- 
gram, the Congress in 1965 expanded the 
Kerr-Mills provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act in order to extend the medical 
assistance available to the medically in- 
digent aged to other public assistance 
categories—the blind, the disabled, and 
families with dependent children—as 
well as needy children. This is known as 
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the medicaid or title XIX program. Un- 
der this program, the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States share the cost. How- 
ever, the medicare program, in provid- 
ing medical care for those over age 65, re- 
lieved the States of most of the costs 
they had borne in providing medical care 
to the needy aged. Some States applied 
the resulting savings to expand aid to 
the medically indigent to include a large 
proportion of the State’s population. 

We never intended the title XIX or 
medicaid program to include those who 
could not reasonably be classified as med- 
ically indigent. This bill provides a lim- 
itation on the income levels of those to 
whom the States might extend this aid. 

For the first year, the bill provides 
that the Federal Government will not 
participate in providing medical services 
to anyone whose resources exceed 150 
percent of the level fixed by the States 
for cash assistance. Over a period of 3 
years, this is reduced to 133 % percent. 
Thus, the level at which the States can 
extend medical assistance under the title 
XIX program will be cut back in some 
States, and a limit will be placed on those 
States which are now enacting such 
programs. 

When the bill is fully effective, quali- 
fication for medical assistance must be 
predicated upon the same income test 
used in determining eligibility for cash 
assistance, and cannot exceed 133 ½% per- 
cent of the level at which the individual 
or families would be eligible for cash 
assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another area 
that I would like to briefly discuss. This 
is the part of the bill amending the wel- 
fare provisions—particularly AFDC— 
which the chairman spent some time in 
discussing. There seems to be misunder- 
standing in some quarters about what 
this committee has done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 4 additional minutes. 

Frankly, when the committee reviewed 
the welfare programs contained in the 
Social Security Act, we were shocked not 
only by the current picture, but the trend 
of the program of aid to families with 
dependent children. We thought the 
welfare legislation we enacted in 1962 
would provide the basis for getting these 
people on their feet and off of the relief 
rolls. We were shocked to see what little 
effect that legislation actually had. The 
chairman and I both urged you to sup- 
port the 1962 legislation because we 
thought it provided the basis for rehabil- 
itating people, taking them off relief 
and enabling them to become self-sus- 
taining. We said that that should be our 
objective. We thought that was what 
the result would be. There probably has 
been some good accomplished, but the 
actions taken certainly did not accom- 
plish the goals the committee thought 
the 1962 legislation would achieve. 
Therefore, it was essential that we face 
up to the problems—particularly in the 
AFDC area—developing a new approach 
instead of simply passing another law. 

It was agreed that this program, hu- 
manitarian on its face, tended to pro- 
duce harmful results both to the indi- 
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viduals receiving aid and to the fabric 
of our society in general. 

In the past 10 years, the number of 
those receiving such aid has doubled 
from 646,000 families with 2.4 million re- 
cipients to 1.2 million families with more 
than 5 million recipients. 

While the length of time a particular 
family or child might be receiving aid on 
the average was about 2½ years, this did 
not tell the whole story. Those tem- 
porarily beset by misfortune, who might 
receive aid ranging from a period of a 
few months to less than 1 year, are 
included in this average with a hard core, 
representing the second and third gener- 
ation, which had known no other means 
of support except the AFDC program. 
There was no incentive for this group to 
try to overcome their misfortune—in 
fact, under the present program they 
might be penalized for doing so. 

The bill provides an entirely new ap- 
proach to the problem of the hard core— 
those who have grown up under AFDC 
and who have nothing better to look 
forward to. Mr. Chairman, the States will 
be required to evaluate the employment 
potential of each adult member of an 
AFDC family, and to develop a plan lead- 
ing to the employment of that individ- 
ual. A variety of services, including test- 
ing, basic education, counseling, and 
medical services would be provided. 

In conjunction with the Federal Gov- 
ernment the States will be required to 
provide programs of job training and 
work experience so that the parents of 
dependent children can be returned to 
the work force, and not be destined to a 
meager life of dependency on AFDC. This 
is designed to help these people and is for 
their own good. It is only when an adult 
member of the family who is capable 
and able to accept work or training that 
is available, refuses such work without 
good cause, that the State is required to 
discontinue payments to that parent. The 
parent will have to work only in appro- 
priate cases, and the welfare of the child 
will continue to be provided for even if 
the parent refuses work or training with- 
out good cause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin is recognized for 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Then, Mr. 
Chairman, we suggest that the court 
should be called in to see that this child 
is given proper care. If the parents are 
not providing such proper care, then the 
courts will find some other method 
through which to provide that care such 
as, for instance, a foster home. 

Mr. Chairman, in the case of misuse 
of assistance funds protective payments 
or vendor payments can be made to third 
parties for the child’s welfare. When the 
mother of an AFDC family seeks work 
we provide for the child’s welfare by re- 
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quiring that day care centers be estab- 
lished to care for their children. 

Mr. Chairman, I would point out that 
we move away from the poverty concept 
of a community work-type program. We 
say the States shall“ set up a commu- 
nity work and training program. It will 
not be applicable only in some States. 
We say all the States must have a pro- 
gram for these people if the State is to 
receive Federal funds. Therefore, we set 
up basic standards. 

But if we want to encourage these in- 
dividuals to become self-sufficient, we 
must provide an incentive for them to 
take training and seek work. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Arkansas, the 
chairman of the committee, pointed out 
that it can prove to be costly. However, 
I feel it is an absolute essential, and in 
all modesty I think that I deserve some 
credit for the development of the idea 
that we had to provide some incentive for 
these people who are on welfare to take 
a job. 

Under present law, earnings of a par- 
ent on AFDC reduce welfare payments 
dollar for dollar. There is no immediate 
economic incentive for most of these in- 
dividuals to seek work. In order to en- 
courage AFDC recipients to seek train- 
ing and employment leading to self- 
sufficiency, earnings exemptions must be 
provided by the States, permitting those 
on AFDC to retain a portion of their 
earnings as well as their welfare pay- 
ments. 

The other aspects of this program re- 
quire that the States develop more ade- 
quate procedures for calling cases of 
child abuse and neglect to the attention 
of the courts so that these children may 
be placed under foster care. Broader 
Federal assistance is provided in the area 
of foster care. Under present law, courts 
are reluctant to remove a dependent 
child from the home of a relative, even 
though the relative may be abusing the 
child, because there will be a loss of Fed- 
eral funds and the States are not able to 
provide for adequate foster care. It is 
hoped that the more liberal foster care 
program will permit more emphasis on 
the welfare of the child and less on eco- 
nomic considerations. 

The largest categories of AFDC fam- 
ilies involve desertion by the father and 
illegitimacy. The bill requires the States 
to adopt measures to locate deserting 
parents and require them to support 
their families. Additionally, family plan- 
ning services would be made available in 
eae cases on a wholly voluntary 


Rehabilitation of families for whom 
welfare has become a way of life pre- 
sents tremendous problems. We cannot 
guarantee that the comprehensive pro- 
gram adopted by this bill will produce 
dramatic results. However, we can be 
sure that a continuation of present 
policies will perpetuate the abysmal con- 
ditions affecting families who live on 
welfare, and increase the growing bur- 
dens of taxpayers. This bill is a step in 
the right direction and provides a meas- 
ure of hope. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will be watching the program 
closely to evaluate results and recom- 
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mend to the House changes dictated by 
experience. 

The final area of major change is in 
the area of grants to States for maternal 
and child welfare—title V of the act. 
Under this program the Federal Govern- 
ment as assisted the States in providing 
a variety of programs for maternal and 
infant health, early detection and treat- 
ment of children with debilitating con- 
ditions, and other child welfare services. 

Present law also provides grants for 
demonstration projects in maternity and 
infant care and the health of school and 
preschool children, as well as some re- 
search money. 

The bill before you transfers those 
child welfare services more appropri- 
ately rendered in connection with the 
AFDC program to title IV of the Social 
Security Act. The remaining programs 
are consolidated and coordinated to- 
gether on a more rational basis. The 
States will be required after 1972 to as- 
sume responsibility for conducting re- 
search and demonstration projects. 

The new approach in the area of AFDC 
and child welfare will cost money. The 
bill does place limits on the proportion of 
AFDC cases that the Federal Govern- 
ment will participate in, and requires the 
States to absorb some expenditures now 
shared by the Federal Government. Ad- 
ditionally, the bill places limits on the 
growth of the medical assistance pro- 
gram. While these measures do not effect 
immediate savings, they do restrict Fed- 
eral participation in areas where expend- 
itures were bound to grow. However, the 
Department has indicated that all of the 
changes in the areas of medical assist- 
ance and child welfare, when considered 
together, will result in a net savings to 
the Federal Government of $40 million 
in 1968 and $459 million in 1972. 

I apologize for the length of this state- 
ment but this is a large and comprehen- 
sive bill. As we approached this legisla- 
tion earlier this year I felt we were at the 
crossroads as far as our social security 
and public welfare programs are con- 
cerned in this country. I am happy to 
report to you that I think we have taken 
the right road by strengthening the in- 
surance basis of the social security sys- 
tem. Also, by laying the groundwork for 
returning public assistance recipients to 
employment rolls, we are moving away 
from the “handout” concept of welfare 
to provide an opportunity for self-suf- 
ficiency. The objective will be to get the 
people off assistance and make them self- 
sufficient and give them an incentive— 
yes—and to make sure that those who are 
capable of getting off the rolls and who 
are capable of working do so or else suf- 
fer the consequences. 

I would urge all of my colleagues in 
the House to support the committee in 
what I think has been a very constructive 
attempt to deal with some very difficult 
problems that face us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] has consumed 
25 minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kine] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, the intensive study and work of 
the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, is reflected in this 
important measure. But H.R. 12080, 
while it is a step in the right direction, 
does not go far enough to meet the 
pressing needs of those already on the 
social security rolls, and the others to 
come. 

If the social security program is to 
continue to be effective as the primary 
means of assuring that American 
workers and their families will have an 
income, and will not be forced into 
poverty when the family breadwinner’s 
earnings are cut off because of his re- 
tirement, or disability, or death, then 
social security benefits have to be much 
higher than they are today. Indeed, 
benefits have to be raised considerably 
higher than they would be under the 
bill we are now j 

At present the average benefit for all 
retired workers is $84 a month. The 
average benefit for aged widows is $74 
a month, and for aged couples $143 a 
month. These benefits amounts are ob- 
viously too low for those who must rely 
on their social security checks for sup- 
port. While the 12%-percent increase 
in benefit levels proposed in H.R. 12080 
will certainly help alleviate the financial 
plight that many beneficiaries presently 
face, I believe that a more substantial 
benefit increase, at least as high as that 
which the President recommended, and 
which is included in H.R. 5710, is called 
for in light of the needs of social security 
beneficiaries. 

It is also important to make sure that 
the program continues to cover the full 
earnings of most workers, so that their 
benefits, which are based on their cov- 
ered earnings, will be based on what 
they actually earned and not on just a 
part of that amount. Over the years 
there has been an erosion in the ade- 
quacy of benefits in relation to earnings, 
because of a sharp decline in the vro- 
portion of workers getting benefit pro- 
tection related to their full earnings. 

This has come about because the ceil- 
ing on covered earnings has not been 
kept up to date with rising earning levels. 
The present program covers the full 
earnings of only a little over half of the 
regularly employed men working in cov- 
ered employment, whereas under the 
original Social Security Act all the earn- 
ings of almost all regularly employed men 
in covered jobs were covered. 

What is involved here is the matter of 
how much of a person’s earnings should 
be covered under social security and 
therefore used to figure benefits for him 
and his family. Benefits under this pro- 
gram are figured for each person indi- 
vidually—from the average level of his 
covered earnings, not his total earnings. 
This means that if he is allowed to pay 
social security contributions, for ex- 
ample, on only half the amount he earns, 
his benefits will have little relation to his 
standard of living. 
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The program started out in 1937 with 
a maximum covered earnings figure of 
$3,000 a year. In the late 1930’s, that took 
in all the earnings of the great majority 
of people then under the program. But as 
wages and prices rose—and as more and 
more of the Nation’s workers came to 
earn decent livings—the $4,000 a year 
figure became unrealistic. It spanned the 
actual annual earnings of too small a 
proportion of workers. And so, the Con- 
gress increased it the first time to only 
$3,600, 15 years after the $3,000 level was 
established then successively to $4,200, 
$4,800, and $6,600, where it stands today 
but the lost ground in the adequacy of 
protection of persons just above the me- 
dian in earnings has not been regained. 

The bill now before us would raise the 
figure to $7,600. In other words, it would 
permit people earning that amount and 
above to qualify for higher benefits by 
paying contributions on another thou- 
sand dollars a year in earnings. It should 
be noted that these higher benefits would 
extend not just to the individual’s own 
retirement benefits but to any benefit 
amounts payable to his survivors and de- 
pendents, as well as to the amount he 
would get in case of disability. In net 
effect, his overall retirement and family 
income protection would be increased. 

I think it is right to increase the earn- 
ings base of protection, as this bill would 
do, for social security cannot serve its 
purpose for the men, women, and chil- 
dren of the country if it is not kept in 
tune with the times. It cannot sensibly 
be kept tied to wage and benefit levels 
that time has left behind. 

But is $7,600 an adequate base? Let us 
look at the figures. When the program 
began, about 95 percent of the regularly 
employed people then under the program 
had full coverage of their earnings under 
the $3,000 a year ceiling then in effect. 
The $7,600 figure in the present bill 
covers the full earnings of only about 
two-thirds of today’s regularly employed 
men. And this proportion will decline 
quickly as wages rise. The projection is 
that once again, by 1974, only about half 
the regularly employed men would have 
their full earnings covered under a $7,600 
figure. 

For these reasons the President has 
recommended raising the amount, in 
steps, to $10,800 a year by 1974. That 
figure would enable more than 80 per- 
cent of the Nation’s regularly employed 
men to get social security coverage of 
their full earnings in 1974, according to 
the best forecasts. 

As I have indicated, I think the $7,600 
figure now being proposed represents a 
good step. It is in the right direction, but 
a longer step would be in the best in- 
terest of millions of people. It would en- 
able them to count on much more nearly 
adequate benefits in retirement and in 
case of disability, and a much more com- 
fortable level of income protection for 
their families. 

Not only would a substantially higher 
ceiling improve the relation between 
earnings levels and benefit amounts for 
higher paid workers, it would also pro- 
vide additional income to further im- 
prove the adequacy of the program in 
general. A higher ceiling would make 
possible the larger benefit increase that 
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the President recommended to us. It 
would also make possible some of the 
other improvements that the adminis- 
tration sought—for example, hospital in- 
surance for disabled beneficiaries, upon 
whom the burden of medical expenses 
is very great. Later I will discuss the 
need for this provision further. 

Mr. Chairman, I am particularly 
pleased with the improvements in the 
medicare program that have been in- 
cluded in the bill. These improvements 
will help to make the medicare program 
which I sponsored even more successful 
than it is today. 

H.R. 12080 includes provisions which 
would extend the protection of health 
insurance and simplify the administra- 
tion of the program by providing: first, 
coverage of additional days of hospital 
care; second, elimination of the physi- 
cian certification requirement for the 
admission to general hospitals; third, an 
alternative method of billing for physi- 
cians’ services under the medical insur- 
ance program; and fourth, a simplifica- 
tion of the billing procedures for hospi- 
tals with respect to inpatient radiological 
and pathological services:and services to 
outpatients that would bring medicare 
procedures more nearly into line with 
hospital billing practices and voluntary 
health insurance payment procedures. 

These medicare amendments are very 
different from what might have been ex- 
pected 2 years ago when we were con- 
sidering the original medicare legisla- 
tion. It would have seemed almost rea- 
sonable then to predict on the basis of 
some statements made by those who 
voted to recommit the medicare plan 
that we would be voting this year on 
a proposal to repeal the system. In the 
past year the medicare program has 
demonstrated that our Nation’s social 
insurance program, working in partner- 
ship with the hospitals and physicians 
of our land, can effectively protect older 
Americans against the threat of high 
health costs during their retirement 
years. Medieare has demonstrated the 
capacity for providing. comprehensive, 
high quality health care when and where 
it is needed. It has been a great success. 

Medicare has affected not only the 
elderly but all patients because of the 
upgrading in health care capacity that 
is taking place as a result of the quality 
standards of the program relating to 
physical plant, personnel, and patient 
care policy. 

Moreover, the requirement of con- 
formity with title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act has meant, in many communities, 
that minority group members for the 
first time have access to high quality 
care. This has been important. 

One of the great accomplishments of 
medicare is the availability to the elderly 
of insured alternatives to hospital care 
that enable the physician to select the 
appropriate method of treatment which 
is most responsive to the actual needs of 
the patient. Prior to medicare; insurance 
covering hospital outpatient services, ex- 
tended care services, home health serv- 
ices, and physicians’ home and office 
visits, all of which are covered services 
under medicare, could rarely be pur- 
chased by the aged. 
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There can be no doubt that the pro- 
gram as a whole must be regarded as 
an unqualified success. The elderly can 
now choose from the best. hospitals. and 
not be forced to suffer the indignities and 
embarrassments of being charity ward 
patients. They can now receive treat- 
ment and care from their own private 
physicians. 

This is not to say that there have been 
no problems. Improvements can be made, 
and the bill now under consideration will 
go far toward solving the problems which 
have arisen. One feature of the medicare 
program that has concerned many of our 
fellow citizens is the billing procedure 
for payment of physicians’ fees. Present 
law provides that the physician may bill 
the patient, and after the bill has been 
paid the patlent can send in the receipted 
bill and be reimbursed; or the patient 
may assign his right to reimbursement 
to. his physician, and the physician can 
send in the bill and he will be paid. Under 
the assignment method, the physician, 
in. exchange for the assurance that he 
will be reimbursed, must agree that his 
total bill will not exceed the reasonable 
charges used as the basis for payment by 
the medicare program. 

At the time the program was set up, 
many of us thought that physicians 
would take medicare assignments if it 
would be difficult for the patient to pay in 
advance of medicare reimbursement. We 
thought assignments would be accepted 
because the benefits doctors receive from 
the program. are based on their custom- 
ary charge and reimbursement cannot 
be more than fair than to pay on what 
the doctor usually charges, Furthermore, 
payment by assignment is the rule for 
Blue Shield member doctors and it is 
common in other private insurance. How- 
ever, the latest figures available 
show that only 57 percent of physicians 
have been willing to accept medicare 
assignments in some or all cases. Thus, 
many older people have had to pay their 
doctors’ bills as a condition for their re- 
imbursement under medicare, and this 
has placed a genuine hardship on many 
aged social security beneficiaries, who 
typieally are living on very limited in- 
comes and cannot afford to put up their 
money to pay the doctor and later get 
the benefits. 

For these reasons, I can lend my whole- 
hearted support to the new alternative 
billing procedure that is proposed in H.R. 
12080. This new procedure would permit 
the physician to receive medical insur- 
ance payments on the basis of an item- 
ized bill if he submits his bill to the pro- 
gram and his total charges do not, in 
fact, exceed the program’s allowable 
charges. If these conditions are not met, 
or if the physician requests that the 
benefits be paid to the patient, payment 
would be made to the beneficiary on the 
basis of an acceptable itemized bill so 
that where the charge is not reasonable 
the patient will have the opportunity to 
discuss the matter with the doctor before 
the doctor is paid. 

This new procedure will enable physi- 
cians to assist their patients by complet- 
ing and submitting the unpaid bills for 
payment without requiring the physi- 
cian to agree ahead of time to accept 
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the medicare charge, as they must under 
the assignment procedure. This new pro- 
cedure will also offer sorely needed relief 
to those, beneficiaries whose physicians 
choose instead: to. bill the patient, since 
the patient will be able to file for bene- 
fits without first having to pay the bill. 

I do have a regret. about. the medicare 
provisions of the bill, however. I find it 
very regrettable that the committee did 
not see fit to include in the bill provisions 
for extending the protection of the medi- 
care program to the very seriously dis- 
abled persons on the social security ben- 
efit. rolls. As President Johnson said in 
his message on older Americans, which 
. to the Congress on January 23, 

The 1.5 million seriously disabled Ameri- 
cans, under 65 who received Social Security 
and Railroad Retirement benefits should be 
included under Medicare. The typical mem- 
ber of this group is over 50. He finds himself 
in much the same plight as the elderly. He is 
dependent on social security benefits: to sup- 
port himself and his family. He is plagued by 


high medical expenses and poor insurance 
protection. 


A major factor leading to the commit- 
tee’s conclusion that it could not recom- 
mend covering the disabled was that it 
found the cost of such coverage would be 
high, and the financing of the proposal 
would raise serious problems. The cost of 
providing health insurance protection for 
the disabled’ would be about two and a 
half times that of providing the same 
coverage for the aged, and the cost for 
the aged is three times that of nondis- 
abled younger persons. The cost for the 
disabled is then about seven and one-half 
times that of other people under 65 years 
of age. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the very 
finding of the committee that the cost of 
extending medicare to social security dis- 
ability beneficiaries would be high clearly 
demonstrates that these disabled people 
have urgent need for this protection, and 
leads to the inescapable conclusion that 
they should be covered under medicare 
now. Adequate private insurance of such 
costs must be entirely out of their finan- 
cial reach. I recognize that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means has included in 
H.R.12080 a provision under which an 
advisory council will be appointed next 
year to study the question of extending 


' medicare to the disabled. This council 


will submit a report on its study to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare no later than January 1, 1969, which 
seems to accept that no action will be 
taken on providing medicare coverage for 
the: disabled until at least 1969. This is 
too long to wait. We already have over- 
whelming evidence of the need. Further 
study is not required to document it. The 
disabled. should be covered under the 
medicare program now, and I hope the 
other body will take the appropriate steps 
to provide this coverage during this ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

I reiterate my support for the bill. I 
shall, of course, vote for its adoption. But 
I want to make clear that I hope to vote 
with even greater enthusiasm for a prod- 
uct of a conference committee a few 
weeks from now which will provide medi- 
care for the disabled. 

Mr. Chairman, I would now like to turn 
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to the other provisions of the bill relating 
to benefits for the disabled. It is gratify- 
ing that we are for the first time provid- 
ing benefits for disabled widows. I would 
venture that the great majority of Amer- 
icans will agree that benefits for totally 
disabled widows are a necessary addition 
to the program. 

I must nevertheless express my disap- 
pointment that the amount of benefits to 
be provided is so small. Benefits equal to 
only 50 percent, or a slightly larger per- 
centage, of the deceased worker’s pri- 
mary insurance amount are clearly in- 
adequate. The disabled widow who relies 
on social security for her support would 
be condemned to a life of penury on this 
small benefit. Moreover, as the reduced 
widow's benefit will usually be less than 
the average public assistance payment 
for a disabled person, the social security 
benefits will in many cases simply reduce 
the amount the widow receives from pub- 
lic assistance rather than improve the 
lot of the disabled widow. I urge that the 
benefits payable to these widows be in- 
creased to 82% percent of the primary 
insurance amount—the same amount 
that is payable to an aged widow. 

I regret also our failure to provide any 
benefit at all for the disabled widow who 
has not reached age 50. The younger 
widow who was totally dependent on her 
deceased husband and has completely 
lost the ability to work is left without 
any benefits. Her need is at least as great 
as that of the older disabled widow. 

I earnestly hope that the other body, in 
its consideration of the bill, will seek to 
establish these proposed benefits for dis- 
abled widows at a more adequate level 
and will provide the benefits without re- 
gard to whether the totally disabled 
widow has reached age 50. 

Those provisions of the bill that are 
designed to clarify the definition of dis- 
ability will include in the law the inter- 
pretation of the definition now applied 
by the Social Security Administration 
and will provide constructive support to 
the Administration in continuing to ad- 
minister the disability provisions in a 
way that is in accord with the intent of 
the statute. 

There is no question that there have 
been proper and legitimate changes in 
the concept of disability in the social se- 
curity program over the years. For exam- 
ple, when disability benefits were first 
provided, the law required, in effect, that 
an individual be permanently, as well 
as totally, disabled to be eligible for dis- 
ability benefits. Under present law, it is 
required that the individual’s disability 
be expected to last—or has lasted—for 12 
months rather than indefinitely. Fur- 
thermore, in any program such as this— 
where a test such as “inability to engage 
in substantial gainful activity” must be 
applied—accumulated experience in ad- 
ministering the program will lead to im- 
proved methods of documenting and 
evaluating disabilities that meet the 
statutory definition. In my judgment, the 
increasing numbers of persons on the 
disability rolls is attributable not to any 
deviation in interpretation of the dis- 
ability provisions from the intent of the 
statutory provisions, but rather to such 
improved methods and to the greater 
public knowledge that has lead greater 
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numbers of disabled people to apply for 
the benefits they qualify for. 

There is, however, a growing body of 
interpretations by various courts as to 
the meaning and intent of the law. In 
that context, I am more and more con- 
cerned about some of the court intepre- 
tations of the definition, which, if they 
were to be followed generally in the ad- 
ministration of the disability provisions 
of the law, could have two significant 
undesirable effects, first, substantial 
further increases in costs could develop 
in the future, and second, the program 
would depart from the basic intent of 
the disability provisions as envisioned by 
the Congress. 

I want to emphasize that what we are 
attempting to do to the present defini- 
tion of disability under H.R. 12080 is 
really no basic change at all—it clarifies, 
amplifies, and makes more explicit in 
the statute the policy guidelines and the 
requirements that must be met to estab- 
lish the existence of disability. The lan- 
guage added to the law refiects the regu- 
lations and policies now followed in the 
administration of the disability pro- 
visions of the law. It is also my per- 
sonal feeling—and I am sure this is 
shared by others of you here—that the 
Social Security Administration is ad- 
ministering the disability provisions in 
a proper and equitable manner. I feel 
confident that the inclusion of this pro- 
vision in law will help to avoid future 
court decisions at variance with the in- 
tent of the Congress and prevent possi- 
ble inconsistencies that might otherwise 
arise in the social security disability 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, the 
amendments made by the Committee to 
the public assistance and medicaid pro- 
visions of the bill should be modified by 
the other body. The provisions penalize 
the States like California in their aid to 
dependent children programs and in 
their medicaid programs. I support the 
views of Members from New York and 
other States that these provisions in the 
committee bill are too restrictive. 

Mr. Chairman, let me conclude by 
stating that while it is most unfortunate 
that H.R. 12080 does not include some of 
the major recommendations made by 
the President, I shall vote for the bill. It 
provides a much needed, albeit not large 
enough, increase in cash benefits; it pro- 
vides benefits to disabled widows and to 
young men disabled in the early years of 
their working lives—people whose only 
recourse today is all too often public 
welfare; it makes a number of signifi- 
cant and important improvements in the 
medicare program for our senior citizens; 
and it makes the appropriate financing 
changes to assure the continuing actu- 
arial soundness of the social security 
program. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to support House approval 
of H.R. 12080, the Social Security 
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Amendments of 1967. I cannot say that 
I fully agree with every provision of this 
comprehensive legislation because of its 
sheer size and scope. Indeed, it took a 
201-page report for the Committee on 
Ways and Means to explain the bill to 
this House, including changes ranging 
from major to technical in our social 
security program, medicare, our public 
welfare laws including aid to needy chil- 
dren, and improvement of child health. 

On balance, it makes many needed 
improvements in these laws. And since 
the rule for debate on this bill prevents 
further improvement by amendment, I 
will wholeheartedly vote for it and urge 
its approval. The members of the com- 
mittee, and especially the chairman, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] 
and the ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes], for their leadership, deserve 
our thanks and those of all our citizens 
for these improvements. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
point out a few of the major benefits of 
this bill— 

First, as one who urged a cost-of-living 
increase in social security benefits last 
year and again this year, I am pleased 
that this is covered in H.R. 12080. 

Actually, the bill provides for an in- 
crease of 12% percent in cash benefits 
for social security recipients, which re- 
quires a small increase in payroll taxes of 
both workers and employers. 

It is my information that social se- 
curity cash benefits to date have fallen 
some 7 percent behind the cost of living. 
My own proposal, which I put in bill form 
this year along with a number of co- 
sponsors, was to increase cash benefits 8 
percent to offset inflation and add an 
automatic cost-of-living clause to raise 
benefits each time the cost of living has 
escalated by 3 percent. All this could 
have been done without an increase in 
payroll taxes. 

Under the provision in H.R. 12080, the 
maximum benefit of $168 under present 
law would be raised to $189 per month. 

Second, as one who, 2 years ago, intro- 
duced a bill to permit social security 
recipients to earn more money on their 
own without losing part of their benefits, 
I am most pleased with the provision in 
this bill which does just this. It permits 
a person to earn $140 per month without 
affecting his social security benefits. 

Third, under medicare, the problems of 
major illness will be eased somewhat by a 
provision providing coverage for 120 days 
of hospitalization instead of the present 
90. In addition, a patient would be per- 
mitted to submit his itemized bill directly 
to the insurance carrier for payment. 

Fourth, another improvement is in the 
welfare portion of the bill, providing work 
incentives and training for adults in wel- 
fare families, even providing child day- 
care services to make it possible for the 
adults to train or work. 

Surely, Mr. Chairman, the Government 
fiscal policies of the past, recent past, and 
the present are pushing many, many of 
our citizens, as well as our Government, 
into serious and dangerous financial posi- 
tions. Last year alone, the cost of living 
rose 3.3 percent. In California, similar 
policies of the past—spend and spend, 
borrow and borrow, and “face the piper” 
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tomorrow—have resulted im the biggest 
tax increase in the history of any State 
in order to get it baek to fiscal solvency. 
And this was done only after every effort 
was made to cut spending, even in areas 
of critical State responsibility. 

And so the inflationary spiral goes. 
Onward and upward. 

The unskilled worker making the mini- 
mum wage. Our older citizens and de- 
pendents drawing social security. Our 
thrifty eitizens who are retired and living 
off their savings. Our workers who in- 
vested in company pension plans. All of 
these are being driven deeper into pov- 
erty. 

The Government’s responsibility is to 
see that these people are not. hurt by 
Government. actions and. policies. Our 
first effort must be to pass this bill, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1967, as 
a first step in improving the situation. 
And then we must get to the business of 


joim my colleagues, the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Mitts] and the ranking 
Republican member of the committee, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
Byrnes] im their recommendations to 
the House of the bill, H.R. 12080. At the 
same time I want to extend my congrat- 
ulations: to the committee for what I 
think was an. excellent: job of study and 
research over a long period of time. I 
emphasize this because there have been: 
times whem I have taken the well of the 
House and where in certain areas I have 
been critical of my own committee as well 
as other committees. 

I think a study of the hearings con- 
cerning this legislation and the commit- 
tee report will reveal a workmanlike job. 
This is a 207-page bill, which indicates 
some of the extensiveness of the work in- 
volved. I know some of the news media 
and others wondering what the Ways 
and Means Committee has beem doing 
these months with the social security 
measure. Well, this is the test of what 
has beem going on. I do regret that dur- 
ing these months when we were: working 
on this bill that there was not the curi- 
osity on: the part of the news media to 
find out what was going on. There was 
nothing secret. This information was 
available. It was important. We needed 
to have the people of this country alerted 
to these issues as they were coming up 
so that they could contribute their 
knowledge and wisdom to our delibera- 
tions: 

Unfortunately, there was not much of 
this kind of reporting; and so to the 
amazement of the “World of Walter 
Wonder,” a bill that is an entirely differ- 
ent one from the proposals: made by the 
Johnson administration to the Congress 
has come forth. This is an entirely dif- 
ferent piece of legislation—and, as I 
have said in my supplemental views, an 
excellent piece of legislation, correcting 
some of the things that have needed cor- 
rection for many, many years. 

My supplemental views, which appear 
on page 199 of the report, are as 
follows: 

SUPPLEMENTAL ViEws or Hon. THOMAS B. 
CURTIS, or MISSOURI 

I concur with the committee report and 

recommend the passage of H.R. 12080. Al- 
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though I have some serious reservations 
about the changes in the old-age and survi- 
vorship por*ion of the bill which I shall dis- 
cuss later, the improvements in the welfare 
sections are extensive and too long delayed. 
The improvements in the medical care sec- 
tions, titles XVIII and XIX, are much 
needed but they are only the: beginning of 
the amendments necessary to try to make 
these systems work. Although I believe the 
systems. are fundamentally unsound and 
wide of the mark in attacking the real health 
problems of the aged and other potentially 
medically indigent, nonetheless, the inno- 
vations should have as fair a test as possible. 

The real health problems lie in the area 
of financing catastrophic health costs. They 
never did lie in financing the routine and less 
costly illnesses of our people. H.R. 12080 
notably extends the hospital benefits from 
60 days to 90 days. This is still hitting at the 
problem from the wrong end. The cases of 
catastrophic illness or accident require some- 
times @ year or more of hospital care and 
can put even affluent families on relief. These 
problems are met only in title XIX, the wel- 
fare section of the social security law. Our 
programs should be designed to keep people 
off welfare. 

H.R. 12080 fails to correlate retirement 
benefits from. social security with retire- 
ment. benefits that most Americans derive 
from personal savings and private pension 
plans. 

Americans in contrast to people in other 
developed countries have a broadly based 
tripartite system for their retirement. Gov- 
erment social security is one part. The pri- 
mary and historical part consists of the per- 
son’s own savings, annuities, insurance, 
homeownership, ete. The third part consists 
of the funded employment pension plans 
which meet. the standards set by the Con- 
gress in the Internal Revenue Code. 

The committee report states that studies 
of the Social Security Administration find 
that “Because social security benefits are vir- 
tually the sole reliance of about half the 
beneficiaries and the major reliance for al- 
most all beneficiaries the level at which social 
security benefits are set determines in large 
measure the basic economic well-being of 
the majority of the Nation’s older people.” 
I challenge this statement. I have seen no 
studies by the Social Security Administration 
or by others, which substantiates it. The 
wealth and investment resources of the aged 
as well as their income sources need objec- 
tive study. Indeed, if this statement were 
true, what are we to believe happened to old 
people in America before 19367 They were 
cared for and compassionately, nor were the 
bulk of them cared for through welfare pro- 
grams. Our objective should be to improve 
our systems, not denigrate them. This can 
only be done through objective studies. 

Today social security is certainly an im- 
portant part of the retirement plans of most 
Americans. But it is only a part and when it 
was initiated, it was never proposed as the 
sole source of retirement income for our 
people. The discussion today should be 
around how much of a part it should be. 

Now, that over 90 percent of all Americans 
are covered by social security as their stand- 
ard of living inereases with additional dis- 
cretionary income available to them should 
they and their employers put that money 
into inereasing social security benefits or in- 
creasing the benefits they might. obtain 
through private savings plans and the em- 
ployer-employee pension system? 

I argue that there are three basic reasons 
today that the increase of retirement benefits 
for our people should come from further em- 
phasis on funded retirement programs rather 
than pay-as-you-go retirement systems such 
as governmental social security. 

1. Funded retirement programs. can pay 
larger benefits than a pay-as-you-go system, 
because over 50 percent of the benefits paid 
out to the retiree come from the earnings on 
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the investment. of the fund. Our private 
pension plans today have over $90 billion in 
their funds. The annual earnings run over 
$4.5 billfon. These funded plans are being ex- 
tended to cover more and more people. About 
25 million workers are presently covered in 
a program which: was effectively started al- 
most 10 years after social security. It wasn’t 
until last year that the Congress effectively 
extended the tax treatment. for corporate 
pension plans to self-employed and their em- 
ployees. In a few years 50 million or 75 per- 
cent of the workers should be covered and the 
funds should be well over $200 billion. 

The social security system, on the other 
hand, is a pay-as-you-go system which does 
not contemplate paying benefits out of the 
earnings of the trust fund. The social. se- 
curity. trusts consist of only $22 billion and 
is called a contingent fund—to protect the 
system against unanticipated contingencies 
such as serious recession. It barely equals the 
benefits paid out in 1 year, yet it covers over 
65 milliom workers. If the social security 
system were founded in the same sense that 
corporate and other private pension plans are 
required to be funded by our tax and in- 
surance laws, the fund would have to have 
$350 Billion in it. 

In other words, instead of increasing the 
payroll tax by say $200 a year—$100 from 
the employee and $100 from the employer by 
increasing the wage base on which the social 
security tax is paid from $6,800 to $7,800 
and increasing the rate of tax, that same 
$200 a, year if paid inte a funded pension 
plan, the benefits could be increased two to 
three times the increases. provided in. the 
social secuirty pay-as-you-go system. 

The second reason which requires us to be 
cautious about increasing the social security 
system by having it compete for the same 
funds which finance private retirement plans 
is the economic limitations of the payroll 
tax, which is the method of financing not 
only social security but unemployment in- 
surance and, in reality, workmen’s compen- 
sation. Many economists have argued that 
getting the social security tax about 10 per- 
cent of the payroll endangers the basic sys- 
tem. It.is certainly true that all taxes have a 
point of diminishing returns. Without the 
increases in this bill, the payroll tax is al- 
ready scheduled to go up to 11.3 percent of 
payroll. 

The third reason for increasing the retire- 
ment benefits for our people through the 
funded system rather than through pay-as- 
you-go systems lies in the need of any so- 
ciety for capital to finance its economic 
growth and increased standard of living. 
The Western European countries, particu- 
larly the ones that have been acclaimed for 
paying higher social security benefits than 
does the U.S. social security system, con- 
stantly look with envious eyes to the great 
U.S. capital market, because they do not 
have the capital to finance their growth. 
Americans through their tripartite retire- 
ment systems have much greater retirements 
benefits per person than these same coun- 
tries because Americans do rely heavily on 
funded retirement systems in addition to 
social security. In the process, Americans 
have created great savings which are avail- 
able through the savings and loan institu- 
tions ($150 billion), through the pension 
plans ($90 billion), through the insurance 
companies ($200 billion) and savings in 
banks ($100 billion) to finance the expansion 
of industry and their own living standards. 
If a society does not finance a large part of 
the retirement of its people through savings, 
it creates serious difficulties for itself. 

So when we cut in on the funded systems 
by increasing the pay-as-you-go system as 
is done to some degree in H.R. 12080, we cut 
back on the amount of benefits that other- 
wise might be paid to our retirees as well as 
cut back on the capital that otherwise would 
be available to finance the Nation’s growth 
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which provides the jobs and living standards 
for our people. 

I think it is important that we understand 
our great society so that in our endeavor to 
improve and better it, we do not unwittingly 
damage it. 


Mr. Chairman, the basic philosophy 
that lies behind H.R. 12080 is almost the 
converse of the philosophy expressed by 
White House aide, Mr. Califano in a 
speech that had publicity releases made 
on it back in April and was reported in 
the New York Times and has since been 
quoted around the country extensively 
as a study paper, I might say. Parade 
magazine published a report of it about 
2 or 3 weeks ago. The distinguished Wall 
Street Journal, which ought to know 
better, had it quoted in this fashion as a 
study paper. I have unsuccessfully tried 
to get a copy of the speech or paper 
itself. I do not even know whether there 
was such a speech. It looks like it was 
the work of one of these political rela- 
tion operations of a certain group which 
holds to a certain philosophy, and this 
quoting and requoting around without 
reference to whatever studies were made 
in it is regrettably rather typical. 

If eventually I can get a copy of the 
Califano speech itself, or if I can get 
a copy of the press release from which 
the New York Times story originated, I 
will put that in the RECORD. 

But the essence of the Califano report 
was this: 

Of the 7.2 million people on welfare, 
only 50,000 are capable of being trained 
and put in the work force. 

Time and again during the extensive 
discussions in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in executive session with repre- 
sentatives of the administration, notably 
Wilbur Cohen, Under Secretary of HEW, 
I raised the point of whether the Califano 
estimates and figures that were quoted 
Were accurate because they obviously 
were not. 

The administration witnesses behind 
closed doors admitted these figures were 
inaccurate. I kept asking them why the 
administration does not make appropri- 
ate statements, because the public has 
gotten the wrong impression. Although 
Mr. Wilbur Cohen said that as soon as 
this measure was voted out by the Ways 
and Means Committee, he would make 
these statements, to this day the admin- 
istration has not withdrawn or corrected 
the false and erroneous statement issued 
by Mr. Califano. 

Many well-meaning people around this 
country are being fooled by it, because, 
as a matter of fact, far from 50,000 peo- 
ple being retrainable, out of 72 million 
people the figures being retrained are 
in the millions. The very concept that 
they are not retrainable would make a 
mockery of the Job Corps, the Manpower 
Training Act, and all the other programs 
that the administration boasts about and 
points out as effective. I happen to agree 
with that, at least as far as the man- 
power training program is concerned. 

This Califano statement was on the 
assumption that everybody over 65 was 
incapable of work. This was on the as- 
sumption that every mother whose chil- 
dren and she were on aid to dependent 
children, even though the children were 
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over 16, was incapable of work. This was 
on the assumption that all children 16 to 
20—high school dropouts and not going 
to school—were incapable of work. Let 
me say this: If this were an accurate 
statement, the programs we have had in 
being for years should be called back. 

This is the groundwork, though, for 
those who are arguing for the negative 
income tax, for those who are arguing 
for a guaranteed annual wage. Yes, they 
are after this, and the only way they can 
get it is to denigrate these training pro- 
grams and the concept that welfare is to 
enable people to get on their economic 
feet. It is something which would mean 
we have to treat a portion of our society 
as if this were a permanent welfare sit- 
uation, as some who are advocating the 
guaranteed annual wage and the nega- 
tive income tax say. 

Advancement in our society technolog- 
ically, and so on, has reached a point 
where there is no need for certain people 
in our society, they say. This is a false 
statement. Automation, although it de- 
stroys jobs, creates many more jobs than 
it destroys, and there is a place in this 
advanced society for every single man, 
woman or child above 16 to be able to 
work and earn and to work meaningfully. 
There is no excuse for taking the nega- 
tive approach that we have to move to a 
welfare society, to a hopeless approach 
for certain of our people. 

This is why I say H.R. 12080 is in di- 
rect contrast to the speech and the state- 
ments of Mr. Califano speaking for the 
White House, and is in direct opposition 
to the theories of those who would ad- 
vocate a negative income tax or a guar- 
anteed annual wage. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the statement of my colleague from Mis- 
souri. I simply want to emphasize his 
well-made point by a query. Is it not 
true that in the vocationai rehabilitation 
training program alone, which reports 
to this Congress regularly, whether phys- 
ical restoration, training restoration, or 
educational training and rehabilitation; 
a far greater percentage than 50,000 are 
rehabilitated annually? 

Mr. CURTIS. Of course. The gentle- 
man speaks from a depth of knowledge 
and work in this field. In aid to the blind, 
which is a part of this social security 
program, we have many more than that 
who are working and capable of work- 
ing. 

This whole concept that is being 
promoted is despicable, in my judgment, 
and it needs to be smoked out. 

Let me say something about an address 
by Mr. Gardner, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, on August 15, 
1967, which was reported in the press 
as if he were going to go over to the 
Senate, when this bill passes the House, 
and undo some of this basic philosophy. 
Already on the floor of the House I see 
some who have picked up some of the 
overtones of this speech. 

Incidentally, when we get back in the 
House I will ask to put the entire speech 
in the Recorp, because it does not pro- 
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vide the kind of material and informa- 
tion as had been reported in the news 
media. It is nowhere near the kind of 
attack on this bill one might believe 
from reading some of the press reports. 

One point disturbs me a little. On 
page 8 of his speech there is this: 

The work training projects offer great 
opportunities in this bill, but like all oppor- 
tunities they must be exploited with wisdom 
as well as energy. At the very minimum, we 
must be sure that we are not preparing 
candidates for nonexisting jobs. To stir ex- 
pectations and be unable to pay off is both 
immoral and foolish, and again destructive 
of the ends of the program. 


For those who would like to examine 
this quote in context, I am appending 
Secretary Gardner’s entire speech of 
August 15 at the end of my remarks. 

Of course, this is exactly what the 
committee bill says in essence, and could 
not agree with more. Who is dragging 
this red herring across the trail in the 
debate on this bill, that there is any such 
concept? 

Let me say this, as one who had a 
great deal to do with the original con- 
ception, drafting, and passage of the 
Manpower Training and Development 
Act of 1962, which, incidentally, had its 
origin as a result of hearings in the 
Ways and Means Committee on unem- 
ployment insurance several years before: 
the discipline in the Manpower Train- 
ing and Development Act is that one 
cannot spend Federal money to train 
unless there is a job in sight. That is 
the discipline. 

1 were two requirements in that 

One was that the dictionary of occu- 
pational titles, which had not been up- 
dated since 1949, be updated so that we 
would know what were the nomencla- 
ture of jobs available in this dynamic 
society. Regrettably, when the Depart- 
ment of Labor finally published the up- 
dating in January 1966, it was already 
out of date. It should have been in a 
looseleaf form. This is how rapidly mov- 
ing our economy is. 

If we cannot have common nomencla- 
ture on the skills in existence in our so- 
ciety, how indeed, can we gear our pro- 
grams of training for jobs in existence? 

Now I am leading to something that is 
sinister. There was a second requirement, 
that the Department of Labor develop 
jobs available statistics. This is a con- 
cept which has been under consideration 
in the Joint Economic Committee, the 
Subcommittee on Economic Statistics, 
for years, and among many knowledge- 
able people around this society. It is a 
very practical and necessary thing, be- 
cause how in the name of heaven are we 
going to do an adequate job for the Job 
Corps, for manpower training, or for any 
training program if we do not develop 
such national statistics? 

To this very day this administration, 
which talks about its great concern for 
poverty and the problems of welfare in 
our society, has not developed jobs avail- 
able statistics. 

Because of the dragging of feet in the 
Department of Labor on this, I was able 
to get the Joint Economic Committee, 
Subcommittee on Economic Statistics, to 
hold hearings on the matter, to find out 
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whether we were wrong, whether this was 
a practical statistic which could be devel- 
oped. Did it really have the implications 
we thought it did for the training 
programs? 

Those hearings were held a year ago. 
There was only one negative witness, 
notably the representative of the AFL- 
CIO, who stated they were against it be- 
cause these statistics might be misused 
to create the impression that there really 
was not a serious unemployment prob- 
lem because there were more jobs avail- 
able than there were unemployed. 

The excuse of the administration, of 
Secretary Wirtz, was that Congress 
would not give them the $2 million neces- 
sary to develop these statistics. My re- 
sponse was, “Believe me, if this is as 
needed as I say it is and as others have 
said it is, do you think that $2 million 
would stand in the way of this adminis- 
tration, or that this Congress would not 
grant the $2 million?” 

I went to the Republicans on the Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to get their assistance to get this 
through. This support exists. It is the 
Democrats who block it. 

This was a specious argument of Sec- 
retary Wirtz, but it demonstrates a sin- 
ister thing that is going on in our society. 

Powerful persons in this administra- 
tion apparently do not want training 
programs to work and do not want the 
very thing that Secretary Gardner says is 
essential to avoid, “to stir expectations— 
then we are unable to pay off, and this 
is destructive to the ends of this pro- 
gram.” Indeed this is true. You take a kid 
and send him for 6 months to a voca- 
tional education school or have him 
spend a year or whatever period of time 
it is to learn a skill only to find out that 
he has trained in a skill which is already 
obsolete or one which is not in demand. 
What could be more tragic indeed? It is 
time not just for the administration to 
act, but I call upon some responsible 
people in the news media to report what 
Iam saying here and which I have said in 
open public hearings ever since the Man- 
power Training Act was enacted in 1962. 
They still will not report this to the peo- 
ple of the country, Why has the Johnson 
administration failed to develop jobs 
available statistics? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman will be 
very interested to know the subcommit- 
tee of which I am chairman is now work- 
ing on a vocational education bill that 
is going to update the whole quality of 
vocational education. It is going to do 
the very thing that the gentleman is 
complaining about. I agree with him 
that we have to improve it, and it is being 
done by the committee. 

Mr, CURTIS. I am so happy to hear 
it. When I first came to the Congress in 
1950, one of the first things I zeroed in on 
was the vocational education program 
enacted in 1917. I told my conservative 
friends who did not think the Federal 
Government should be in these things 
that this decision was made many years 
ago back in 1917. We should improve 
these programs. The trouble was that the 
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Federal vocational education program 
was heavily oriented toward agricultural 
skills. I have done everything I could 
since I have been in the Congress to get 
more money into the Federal vocational 
education program and to gear it into 
these kinds of skills that are in demand 
which are mainly in the service area. 
So I would say in 1967 we are pretty 
much behind times in doing this. In the 
meantime I will say that Congress has 
improved the vocational education pro- 
gram. However, this program has to be 
geared to the apprenticeship training 
program in the Department of Labor. To 
this very day there is a fight still going 
on between the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, which has voca- 
tional education, and the Department of 
Labor, which has apprenticeship train- 
ing, when those programs should be 
geared very closely together. That is the 
kind of work that needs to be done. 

Incidentally, in all of these areas we 
are not talking about large sums of 
money. The administration's way of solv- 
ing poverty is to throw money at it. We 
say that the answer is to use our brains. 
Money is necessary but only if it is prop- 
erly spent and in well-designed pro- 
grams. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Will the gentleman 
yield for one further comment? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do want to get on with 
my statement, but I yield. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman made 
a very excellent point, and he will be 
very happy to learn that President John- 
son recommended in his bill now before 
the committee that private industry be 
brought into this vocational education 
program. 

Mr. CURTIS, Is not that fine. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. And he has wide- 
spread support for it. 

Mr. CURTIS. We have the Human In- 
vestment Act which seeks to encourage 
the private sector to do even more to get 
people trained and retrained, but the ad- 
ministration opposes it. Our tax laws im- 
pede the training and mobility of labor, 
yet the administration opposes our 
efforts to remove these impediments. In 
addition we have proposed that individ- 
uals on OAA and ADC receive assistance 
toward improving their homes, rather 
than being removed from their homes. 
Both of these programs have a negative 
bias which must be removed. I am un- 
concerned about the President’s rhetoric. 
What I am concerned about is his action, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. N 

Mr. CURTIS, I will put my additional 
points on this bill in at the close of my 
remarks in the Recorp, because I think 
these points are important. Also, rele- 
vant to this discusion is the relationship 
between job training programs and the 
minimum wage. I intend to make a state- 
ment on this next week. 

Mr, PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PATTEN. I am not being facetious, 
but has any one made any comment 
about the platform adopted by the Re- 
publican Governors in their action plan? 
It is in this morning’s Recorp. I am not 
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looking for an argument, but I am look- 
ing for some help. 

Mr. CURTIS. What did they say? 

Mr. PATTEN. No. 1, I read here that 
the Federal Government is not providing 
the financial resources on a scale com- 
mensurate with the dimensions of this 
problem and in many cases the effective- 
ness of Federal programs is inhibited by 
unnecessary inflexibility in their admin- 
istration. Then, they say the same about 
the funds. Therefore, I wonder in just 
what position we find ourselves. 

Mr. CURTIS. I shall be happy to com- 
ment upon that question, because prob- 
ably each Democrat Governor agrees 
with it and I cannot disagree more with 
these gentlemen. 

Mr. PATTEN. Oh, well 

Mr. CURTIS. The bill on the floor of 
the House which we are now discussing, 
and the philosophy which we are now 
discussing, is shared evidently by the 
majority of the Democrats and certainly 
the majority of the Democrats on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, as well 
as being shared by the Republican mem- 
bers of that committee. There are those 
on your side of the aisle with whom I 
am in disagreement. Believe me, we have 
some on our side of the aisle. However, 
this bill has very little to do with parti- 
san politics, only to the extent that 
someone wants to make partisan politics 
out of it. If people disagree with the ap- 
proach as envisioned in this bill, a bill 
designed toward methods of getting peo- 
ple on their economic feet; and in con- 
trast accept the problems of a certain 
portion of our people as insolvable and 
that they have to be permanently on 
public welfare, then let us discuss that. 
If any political party wants to espouse 
openly that philosophy, why, I would 
welcome such discussion on a partisan 
basis. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I want to move 
ahead—and I am going to put most of 
these remarks in the Recorp, but I do 
want to point out page 100 of the com- 
mittee report where that philosophy has 
been discussed in reference to foster 
care for children and point out one un- 
derlying reason for the change. We 
found that we are having great difficulty 
in families where there are more than 
one illegitimate child. Children were still 
being reared in that family, which ob- 
viously provided an immoral home en- 
vironment, Such deprivation exists be- 
cause of an economic reason. The local 
community courts and the local welfare 
people were reluctant to take children 
off aid to dependent children where we 
had these large Federal matching 
grants, and put them over in foster care 
where the local community had to bear 
almost the entire cost of such care be- 
cause there was not the Federal match- 
ing funds. 

Mr. Chairman, in this bill we equalize 
this situation whereby in the future this 
kind of economic disincentive in provid- 
ing a decent home for children is taken 
care of. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, over on page 109 
is the development of the concept of pro- 
tective payments for children where you 
have a family which is not spending the 
money for the benefit of the children. 
Now the officials can move in with the 
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help of the same Federal matching 
grants to take over and pay the money 
for the benefit of the children in these 
interim periods. 

Mr. Chairman, it is these kinds of 
badly needed reforms which we find 
throughout this bill. 

On page 111 there is a very important 
item in regard to homeownership, and in 
my extension of my remarks I shall de- 
velop it further. We find that homeown- 
ership is undermined to a large degree 
through the welfare approach, because 
for example, when the father dies—a 
father leaving a widow with three or four 
children where they own their own 
home—one of the first things the welfare 
worker says is, “Well, regrettably, you 
will have to sell this asset and we will 
have to put you in rental quarters.” This 
is done because in the opinion of the wel- 
fare worker the house may be sub- 
standard. 

This bill provides a beginning where 
a determination may be made as to 
whether or not it would be cheaper—cer- 
tainly it is more uplifting to keep them 
in their own home—and heaven knows 
we want to keep them in their own home; 
if we can do this by putting in a new 
furnace or by putting in new plumbing, 
then let it be done. The FHA program 
permits a great deal of this now but it is 
not being utilized by those who are ad- 
ministering the welfare program. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I come again to 
this matter of coordination of these 
many welfare programs. The attempt is 
made to accomplish this purpose. This 
bill does bring about coordination in 
many matters that lie properly in the 
jurisdiction of other committees—the 
housing problem essentially lies in the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. Many training and 
welfare matters lie within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, and so forth. 

The speech by Secretary Gardner 
mentioned above follows: 

REMARKS By JOHN W. GARDNER, SECRETARY 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

I want to talk about the reorganization. 
Till also say something about the proposed 
welfare legislation as it has been reported 
out of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Of course it is not yet final; it still must 
be acted on by the full House and the Senate. 

We have tried to simplify our organization 
here so that we will be in a better position to 
help you do your job better at the State and 
local levels. It is the first duty of all of us 
to devise the best ways we can find to get 
people the kinds of help they need when they 
need it. 

We are not so naive nor so presumptuous 
as to think that a reorganization at the 
federal level can bring about the best of all 
possible systems of delivery at the local 
level, which is the only place where it counts. 
But we do think it can be helpful to bring 
together all our resources, as we have done, 
and to provide you easier access to them 
through clearer channels. 

In the Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
we have brought under one roof a new Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, a new Administration on 
Aging, a new Rehabilitation Services Admin- 
istration, Each of these units will maintain 
its integrity, Each, you may be sure, will 
continue to be a vigorous, even vociferous, 
advocate for the special needs of its special 
group: the aged, or the handicapped, or chil- 
dren, 
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But the problems of these groups tend to 
overlap, and so do the groups themselves. 
The talents and skills required to deal with 
them, while specialized in some respects, are 
similar in others. We believe that the three 
units can be mutually helpful, mutually re- 
inforcing. And their placement together in 
one Service makes easier an approach which 
has long been a goal of those working in all 
these fields: a unified approach to the indi- 
vidual and to the family, and services avail- 
able as a utility to all who can use them. 

I look forward to a period of dynamic 
growth for each of the units within the new 
Social and Rehabilitation Service. 

I believe that the Children’s Bureau, 
strengthened through added functions, will 
become an ever more vital focus for activities 
involving children and families. 

The Administration on Aging, also 
strengthened with new functions, will be- 
come more than ever before a focus for all 
types of services for all the aged. 

And the Rehabilitation Services Adminis- 
tration, with its expanded responsibilities, 
will be able to make an even broader contri- 
bution to work with the handicapped. 

We have separated at the Federal level 
programs having to do with cash payments 
from the programs offering rehabilitation 
and social services, There is growing con- 
sensus that these quite different functions 
should be performed by different people. The 
reasons are so familiar to you that I shall 
not go into them. They have to do with 
making the entire process more simple, ef- 
ficient, and dignified on the one hand, and 
on the other freeing scarce manpower to pro- 
vide services to those who need them. Sey- 
eral States and cities have taken, or are 
contemplating, steps to separate the opera- 
tion of these services. The new Assistance 
Payments Administration will be responsible 
for developing policies and providing guid- 
ance to the States and local agencies on mat- 
ters pertaining to cash payments. 

The Medical Services Administration will 
be responsible for general oversight of the 
setting of standards for medical services 
provided under title XIX of the Social Se- 
curity Act—the State Medicaid programs. 

There will be one commissioner of the new 
Service in each of the nine Regions. We be- 
lieve this will make things easier for you 
by giving you one channel into Washington 
instead of four or five. 

A word about rehabilitation. I use the word 
in its broadest sense. By rehabilitation I 
mean giving people the chance—and the 
challenge—to develop their own resources, 
inner and outer, to become as independent 
and responsible as possible, I mean giving 
people the chance and the challenge to make 
the most of their talents and their lives and 
to find personal satisfaction and fulfillment 
through participation, to live their lives 
with some measure of dignity. 

Now let me turn to the proposed legisla- 
tion as it was reported out of the Ways and 
Means Committee. We see some great oppor- 
tunities in it, We also see some problems. 
There are things we wanted that we didn't 
get, and things we didn’t want that we did 
get. 

The bill as reported provides for a new 
kind of focus on the family as a total en- 
tity. We think this can be all to the good. 

First, the States would be required to de- 
velop a comprehensive plan for each family 
and to review it frequently. Second, the 
States would be required to provide work and 
training programs for welfare recipients 
deemed appropriate“ for employment, III 
return to this point in a moment. And third, 
the States would have to provide greatly en- 
larged day care and homemaker services for 
employed AFDC mothers. 

The comprehensive plan drawn up for each 
family would be based on an evaluation of 
the potentialities for employment of family 
members over sixteen who are not in school, 
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the health and educational and training 
needs they might have, and the welfare of 
the children. If the evaluations are well and 
carefully done, if their goals are broader than 
the achievement of employment alone, and 
if the resulting plans are realistically and 
imaginatively laid, many families now on 
public assistance will find new hope, new 
confidence, new stability, and a new oppor- 
tunity to become productive and participat- 
ing—with all the increase in personal satis- 
faction and happiness that goes with it. 

With respect to employment, we have had 
encouraging successes. Based on the work- 
experience programs that have been operat- 
ing for a couple of years, we have every rea- 
son to believe that there are many more in- 
dividuals who want to be and can be trained 
and employed. 

It is perfectly obvious that not all mothers 
would wish to, or should, or could, work 
full-time, or perhaps even part-time. But 
the unknown number who wish to, or should, 
or could, ought to have that chance. 

Thus far, participation in the work-experi- 
ence programs has been entirely voluntary, 
though attractive incentives have been of- 
fered. The proposed legislation would make 
participation a condition for receiving assist- 
ance for those determined to be appropriate 
for work or training. But the bill provides 
that a recipient of public assistance may 
refuse such work-training for “good cause,” 
and the existing law allows an individual 
to appeal any decision to the State agency. 
I have asked my staff to develop criteria 
for the administration of these provisions 
that will ensure protection of the rights 
of the individual. I am deeply concerned 
that those rights be preserved. 

But what really matters is what happens 
to each family, and for all practical purposes 
that will be decided elsewhere, not in Wash- 
ington. A mother might appear to be a good 
candidate for work and training on several 
grounds, yet special circumstances might 
make it desirable for her to delay entrance 
into the program, If determinations are made 

to rigid formulas inflexibly applied, 
if lack of imagination and foresight char- 
acterize action at the decision level, then 
the result can only be grief for the individ- 
uals and families involved and defeat of the 
purposes of the program, which are to 
strengthen the family and move it toward 
independence. 

The work-training projects offer great 
opportunities, but like all opportunities, they 
must be exploited with wisdom as well as 
energy. At the very minimum, we must be 
sure that we are not preparing candidates 
for non-existent jobs. To stir expectations 
and then be unable to pay off is both im- 
moral and foolish—and again, destructive of 
the ends of the program. But I would hope 
that we could go beyond merely giving voca- 
tional training for already existing or con- 
ventional, particularly dead end jobs—that 
at least some of the projects would be con- 
sciously aimed at creating new careers in 
new kinds of jobs for the participants. 

The provisions for day care also offer great 
potentialities for enriched educational and 
play programs that would enhance the 
youngsters’ chances for healthy intellectual 
and emotional growth. 

There are other provisions of the proposed 
law that we feel will make it possible for us 
to be more helpful to you. I am particularly 
glad, for example, that increased funds have 
been made available for child welfare serv- 
ices and maternal and child health. 

There is also, however, a debit side to the 
proposed legislation from our point of view. 
We feel that some of it, quite apart from 
other objections to it which might be made, 
would have the effect of defeating or weaken- 
ing the overall purposes of the bill. 

The Ways and Means Committee rightly 
places great emphasis on the work and train- 
ing programs. Yet it deleted the Administra- 
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tion provision that would make it mandatory 
upon the States to pay full need, as defined 
by each State itself, to public assistance re- 
cipients, and to reprice such standards each 
year. And I don’t need to tell you that most 
States’ definitions of full need are far from 
prodigal. I will recommend to the Senate the 
reinstatement of these provisions which were 
included in the Administration proposal. 

Full need has been paid to participants in 
the successful work-training programs, and 
we had predicated our request for an expan- 
sion of such programs on the assumption 
that full need would be met. That is one of 
the things we asked for and didn't get. 

Something we did not ask for and did get 
was the ceiling which the Committee placed 
on the AFDC program. The proportion of 
children on the rolls because of the absence 
or desertion of a parent would be frozen 
as of the proportion obtaining in January of 
this year. I will recommend to the Senate 
deletion of the provision. 

Under the House amendment, the Federal 
Government would be foreclosed from shar- 
ing in the support of children whose condi- 
tion is precisely the same as that of children 
already being assisted. The States would be 
encouraged—virtually forced—to establish 
even more restrictive eligibility requirements, 
or else to lower the already inadequate sup- 
port being paid. 

I do not believe that children should have 
to pay for the shortcomings and inequities 
of the society into which they were born. I 
do not believe that children should have to 
pay for the real or supposed sins of their 
parents, And I think it would be short- 
sighted of a society to produce, by its neglect, 
a group of future citizens very likely to be 
unproductive and characterized by bitter- 
ness and alienation. 

Earlier, I spoke of the new opportunities 
we have to start to do the job that we know 
needs to be done. But it would be dishonest 
not to acknowledge the real obstacles we 
face in trying to do it. Since we don’t have 
all day, I won't name them all. 

The first and most obvious thing to say 
is that many of the problems encountered 
by the welfare program will not be solved 
within the context of the welfare program 
itself. They are rooted in the fact of poverty 
and all that goes with it—bad housing, poor 
schools, dismal and decayed neighborhoods, 
crime, family life that is often unstable, and 
the feelings of despair, apathy, and hopeless- 
ness harbored by so many who are trapped 
in such environments. 

I believe that those in public welfare have 
been criticized, too often and unfairly, for 
failure to surmount problems that are be- 
yond their scope and power. Poverty itself is 
the enemy, and it will take a good deal more 
than changes in the welfare system to 
conquer it. 

But we here today have to work within the 
immediate context, with the resources we 
now have available and within the restric- 
tions placed upon us. We are able to reach 
only a fraction of the poor—about one- 
fourth—with financial help. We are able to 
reach a much smaller fraction of those who 
need social and rehabilitative services. The 
very least we can do is to deliver the avail- 
able money and services effectively to those 
We are now able to help. We must be ardent 
advocates for these immediate clients of 
ours, but we must also strive to keep the eyes 
of the Nation on the 24 million poor Amer- 
icans who receive no financial help; on the 
5 million children whose fathers work full 
time all year round and still cannot make 
enough to support their families adequately; 
on the millions more, poor or not, who need 
various kinds of help and service to cope 
responsibly and fully in a complex society. 

I said that we have to act within the pres- 
ent context. That does not mean that we can- 
not look beyond it. The extremely valuable 
report made to me by the Advisory Council 
on Public Welfare enlarges our vision of 
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the job remaining to be done, One may or 
may not believe that the route proposed by 
the Council is the best possible one to reach 
our goal. But it makes vividly clear the 
massive commitment of resources and talent 
that will be required no matter which route 
is chosen. 

I have talked mostly about welfare today 
because this is a critical moment for our 
public assistance programs. But in a sense 
this is a critical moment for all of the pro- 
grams involved in the reorganization: for 
all of the children we are able to reach 
through medical and other services; for all 
of the aged whose lives can be enriched in a 
great variety of ways; for all of the handi- 
capped who can be helped toward more inde- 
pendent and satisfying lives. 

For those of us involved in these fields, I 
think it is fair to say that there has never 
been a time when we saw the needs more 
clearly or were willing to face the problems 
more honestly. We are now prepared to say 
that we want a Nation in which no one is 
damaged by circumstances that can be pre- 
vented, a Nation In which everyone is en- 
abled to make the most of his potentialities, 
a Nation in which no one is shut out from 
the life of society. 

To achieve this kind of Nation will require 
a mobilization of public understanding and 
support far beyond anything we have at- 
tempted so far. I assure you that I will do 
my best to try to enlarge public understand- 
ing and rally the support we need. And I 
urge you to do the same in your communities. 
We need hands to help us and heads to think 
with us. Make the most of your old allies 
in the voluntary agencies and other groups. 
Rally new allies from the great pool of 
talented womanpower, from students, from 
businessmen, from all who will want to have 
a share in conquering our problems when 
they are helped to understand what those 
problems are. You will be doing them a favor. 
2 you will be doing the country a great 
service. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. ULLMAN]. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
commend the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mus], and the ranking minority mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BYRNES], for their dedication and their 
diligence in helping to shape what I 
ae is a monumental piece of legisla- 

on. 

I am proud to be a member of the com- 
mittee that has written this legislation. 
I think it presents a major turn in wel- 
fare philosophy that is in the right direc- 
tion and is good for America. 

In my judgment this bill should lead 
the way toward renaming the welfare 
departments all over the country to wel- 
fare and rehabilitation” departments be- 
cause that is the philosophy in this bill. 

There are few people in America who 
cannot participate actively in the af- 
fairs of the Nation. Everyone has some- 
thing to contribute. And the philosophy 
of this bill is that we are shaping every 
effort and every program toward the 
maximum fulfillment of individual po- 
tential in this Nation. 

The chairman pointed out on page 17 
a table that I think every Member should 
look at, particularly the column under 
“Increases in the committee bill.” This 
should answer those who claim there is 
nothing in the bill for the poor. 

In the fiscal year 1972 there is an 
estimated additional expenditure of $470 
million under the heading “Day care.” 
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This is a most significant item and I 
think one that has long been needed. 

There is an additional item “Other 
special services” of $125 million. 

There is the item “Earnings exemp- 
tions” of $35 million. 

There has been extremely interesting 
experiences in some communities where 
additional earnings have been allowed 
and it has paved the way to significant 
reductions in the welfare rolls. 

The exemption amounts to $30 plus 
one-third of all income above that. 

This helps to get people established in 
work habits and is a tool that can be 
used very effectively by the various 
States. 

Then there is the work-training pro- 
gram—an item of $225 million. This is in- 
deed a landmark development. 

Under our bill all States would be re- 
quired to institute community work and 
training programs by July 1, 1969. 

The training, supervision, and mate- 
rials program would be financed with 75 
percent Federal participation and 85 per- 
cent until July 1969, with an estimated 
increased cost of $225 million to the Fed- 
eral Government by 1972. 

Work, experience, and training would 
be available to both mothers and fathers 
with out-of-school children over 16 years 
of age who are receiving cash assistance 
under aid to families with dependent 
children programs. 

Employed adults will improve the en- 
pep cuales of life in the welfare house- 

old. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, one of the most 
important improvements in the existing 
law is the variety of employers who can 
provide these services. 

Under our bill, work or training can be 
provided by nonprofit agencies or by pri- 
vate employers and by public agencies 
other than the welfare department. I 
feel that the latter category holds the real 
potential for the growth and develop- 
ment of these programs. For instance, 
Federal departments and agencies and 
agencies of State governments are par- 
ticularly suited both to provide meaning- 
ful work experience for persons who have 
not established sufficient work habits to 
hold successfully a job. 

The able-bodied welfare recipient 
needs more than cash help. He—or she— 
needs the self-respect and dignity that a 
job can provide. He needs not only edu- 
cation and training, but also the patterns 
of the working world—getting up in the 
morning, catching the bus, arriving on 
time, putting in 8 hours on the job. Wel- 
fare administrators are agreed that many 
of the people under their care have never 
experienced the regimen of employment. 
To establish these work habits is a criti- 
cal step toward successful employment 
and self-sufficiency. 

It is also essential that the welfare 
recipient receive a meaningful work 
training experience. “Make work” jobs 
and degrading assignments will quickly 
discourage the relief recipient with in- 
adequate background and experience, 
just as it does the well-qualified appli- 
cant. 

A number of commentators are pessi- 
mistic about employment opportunities 
for welfare recipients after the training 
period is concluded. It would indeed be 
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a cruel hoax to build the pattern of work- 
ing and then fail to locate employment 
for the recipient. 

Similar predictions were made in the 
early sixties that automation would in- 
evitably replace American workers and 
foster widespread unemployment. Our 
viable economy proved equal to the chal- 
lenge. Likewise, our growing economy— 
and particularly the services sector—can 
accommodate large numbers of workers 
with limited skills and work experience 
at decent wages. 

Existing law inadvertently reinforces 
the inclination of the welfare recipient to 
remain on the rolls, rather than go to the 
effort to hold a job. Currently, welfare aid 
is diminished dollar for dollar for outside 
earnings for adults qualifying through 
AFDC. Our committee recognized the 
importance of providing a work incentive 
to the individual on relief. Starting July 
1, 1969, all States would be required to 
have an earnings exemption under their 
AFDC program, The first $30 of earned 
family income plus one-third of earnings 
above that amount would be retained by 
the family before welfare assistance 
would be reduced. 

The imaginative program which our 
committee has recommended to reduce 
the number of families on relief must be 
accompanied by advancements in the so- 
cial work profession. Our bill recognizes 
this need by authorizing $5 million an- 
nually in fiscal years 1969-72 for grants to 
colleges and universities to upgrade and 
expand their training programs for so- 
cial workers. Particular emphasis is 
placed on attracting undergraduates to 
this worthwhile and rewarding profes- 
sion. 

Other provisions of H.R. 12080 expand 
Federal payments for foster home care 
of children. Existing law provides Fed- 
eral AFDC funds for children in foster 
homes only if they were recipients of 
AFDC at the time they were removed 
from their natural home by a court. 
Only 9,000 children currently qualify 
under this limitation. The States may 
also use part of their title V child welfare 
services grants for the purpose of foster 
home care; however, other demands for 
these funds have made this source in- 
significant. 

Our bill liberalizes existing law to en- 
courage placement of children in foster 
homes when a poor home environment 
exists. AFDC funds would be available 
if the child is removed from his natural 
home and placed in foster care by a 
court order and if the child would have 
been eligible for AFDC aid if an appli- 
cation had been made on his behalf. 
Also included are children removed from 
the homes of certain specified relatives 
within 6 months of a court order. 

Foster home care is often more ex- 
pensive than care in a child’s natural 
home, Therefore, our committee author- 
izes Federal sharing up to $100 a month 
per foster child. Effective July 1, 1969, 
State plans would have to provide foster 
care on this basis. 

Our report encourages State welfare 
agencies to obtain the best possible en- 
vironment for the foster child. We rec- 
ommend greater use of existing AFDC 
provisions which permit payment to 
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nonneedy relatives who care for an eli- 
gible child who has no parents. 
BENEFITS TO DISABLED WIDOWS AND WIDOWERS 


In another area of this complex legis- 
lation, I would like to call my colleagues’ 
attention to the extension of social se- 
curity benefits to disabled widows and 
widowers of covered deceased workers. I 
was privileged to sponsor similar provi- 
sions as far back as 1959, and I am par- 
ticularly gratified that the committee 
was able to extend social security cover- 
age to this group this year. 

The benefits authorized by this section 
of the bill would be 50 percent of the pri- 
mary insurance amount if elected at age 
50. The benefits increase in graduated 
steps to 82 percent at age 62. The per- 
centage limitation continues to apply to 
benefits after age 62. 

This provision will provide long over- 
due assistance to an unfortunate group 
of 65,000 Americans at an estimated cost 
of $60 million. 


UNDERPAYMENT PROBLEM CORRECTED 


H.R. 12080 makes an important change 
in the provisions of existing law govern- 
ing distribution of social security bene- 
fits owed to a worker at his death. 

Under present law, if the amount due 
at the primary insured’s death is 1 
month’s benefit or less, it is paid to the 
surviving spouse who was living in the 
same household. If the amount was 
greater than 1 month’s benefit or if there 
was no surviving spouse, it can be paid 
only to a legal representative of the 
estate. These conditions have resulted in 
a considerable hardship in States such as 
Oregon which do not have a small- 
estates statute or where complex State 
law makes appointment of a legal repre- 
sentative difficult. Surviving spouses who 
were not living in the same household as 
the deceased, children, and parents are 
forced to go through costly court pro- 
ceedings and pay attorneys’ fees to re- 
cover benefits owed to their decedent. At 
the end of June 1967, there were 141,000 
5 outstanding because of this difi- 
culty. 

Our bill remedies this situation by 
enumerating the order of succession in 
cases of underpayment. The benefits 
would be paid in the following order: 
first, to the surviving spouse; second, the 
dependent child or children; third, the 
parents; fourth, the legal representa- 
tive of the estate; fifth, spouse not en- 
titled to benefits on the same earnings 
record; and sixth, child or children not 
entitled to benefits on the same earnings 
record. 

MEDICARE PROVISIONS 

Medicare went into effect July 1, 1966. 
The public and professional acceptance 
of this remarkable health insurance pro- 
gram has indeed been gratifying to those 
of us who worked so diligently for its 
passage 2 years ago. A number of per- 
fecting amendments to the medicare 
program are contained in the bill we are 
considering today. 

Undoubtedly, disabled individuals 
should also be considered under the 
health insurance program of the social 
security law. However, the committee 
was unable to accurately estimate the 
costs involved in expanding this program 
to include this category. Therefore, our 
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report directs the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to establish a 
Special Advisory Commission to study 
the problems relative to including the 
disabled under the medicare program. 
The Commission is to present its report 
by January 1, 1969. 

I am particularly interested in a new 
method of payment to physicians under 
the supplementary medical insurance 
program—part B of medicare—author- 
ized by today’s bill. Existing law permits 
payment in two ways: by a “receipted 
bill,” or by “assignment.” Elderly pa- 
tients of doctors who chose not to accept 
assignment were often disturbed and 
confused when they were required to pay 
for services and then submit their re- 
ceipted bill to the insurance carrier for 
reimbursement. In a few isolated cases, 
where the patient was unable to pay, a 
promissory note was executed, and inter- 
est costs were charged until the reim- 
bursement arrived. 

With the support of both the medicare 
patients and the doctors, I introduced a 
bill April 10 to correct this situation. The 
committee recommends today a provi- 
sion similar to my legislation. A physi- 
cian would be authorized to submit his 
“itemized” bill to the carrier for pay- 
ment. If the payment conforms with the 
“reasonable charge” schedule, it will be 
made direct to the physician. If he pre- 
fers, the doctor can direct that payment 
be made to the patient. If the physician 
prefers not to submit the bill, or if he 
does not wish to use the carrier’s “rea- 
sonable charge,” the patient may submit 
an itemized bill and be reimbursed 80 
percent of the reasonable charge. 

The acceptance by physicians and sur- 
geons and successful implementation of 
medicare have encouraged many persons 
to recommend that the program be ex- 
tended to include the services of other 
health practitioners. Budgetary consid- 
erations—particularly the unexpected 
increases in hospital care costs—per- 
mitted only a modest extension of serv- 
ices this year to include podiatrists and 
outpatient physical therapy under the 
supervision of a hospital. However, the 
Committee did direct the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to con- 
duct an in-depth study of the extension 
of part B coverage to other health pro- 
fessions. 

Mr. Chairman, I have mentioned to- 
day but a few of the many important 
provisions of this monumental legisla- 
tion. Our committee has faced the chal- 
lenge of improving the most significant 
social program in America. We do not 
claim to present a perfect package or to 
satisfy the recommendations of the hun- 
dreds of witnesses who testified before 
our committee. But we can take pride in 
facing our commitment to the aged and 
underprivileged citizens of our Nation 
and expanding their opportunities for a 
successful and productive life. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I agree with much of what 
the gentleman has said about the changes 
in the welfare provisions of the bill, par- 
ticularly the allowance for additional 
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earnings, In my remarks yesterday I crit- 
icized the fact that we were not going 
to be able to vote on these issues sepa- 
rately, and there are certain aspects of 
the bill which I deeply regret. But I do 
recognize that there are some advances 
in the bill, in the philosophy of the wel- 
fare program. I commend the chairman 
and the members of the committee for 
those advances. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BETTS]. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, after my 
distinguished chairman and the distin- 
guished ranking minority member have 
spoken on this bill, I doubt if there is 
anything I can contribute to it. 

The chairman mentioned the coopera- 
tion he received from the committee in 
the work on this bill. I am sure if it was 
not for the leadership of the chairman 
and the leadership of the ranking minor- 
ity member, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, we would not have had a bill as 
acceptable as the bill we have here today, 

This is a large and complicated bill. 
With the thought that maybe somebody 
might not have been able to fathom all 
the technicalities and the bigness of it, 
and running the risk of oversimplifying 
the situation, I thought I would try to 
find some general reasons for which we 
could support the bill. There are four 
which I would like briefly to present to 
the committee. 

In the first place, I think this bill is 
necessary because we have been living in 
an era of inflation. As a matter of fact, 
since the last increase in social security 
benefits, there has been an increase in 
cost of living of about 7.5 percent, so 
that, however we look at it, I feel that 
any reasonable increase in social secu- 
rity benefits is certainly justified. 

That is the first reason I think we can 
find for supporting this bill. 

The second reason is I feel it repre- 
sents some very reasonable compromises 
in an area in which certainly there were 
some extremes. I am referring to all of 
the letters which I am sure we all re- 
ceived from beneficiaries insisting that 
social security benefits be increased to 
the point where they thought they could 
simply retire and live upon them. That 
is one extreme. On the other hand, an- 
other extreme is represented by letters I 
received—which I am sure everyone in 
the House also has received, from young 
persons, young married couples, and 
from small businessmen who are con- 
cerned about the constant increase in the 
contribution, the payroll taxes that are 
necessary to support these benefits. 

These represent difficult extremes to 
rationalize, There is the young married 
couple with a family and home to buy 
and money to save to send children to 
college, and the possibility of an increase 
in cost of living constantly facing them. 
They find it very difficult to have taken 
from their payrolls an increasing amount 
to support the social security system. 

Also, the small businessman finds it 
increasingly difficult to meet the rising 
cost of operating his business; and also 
every time that social security is raised, 
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he has to multiply the raise by the num- 
ber of persons in his employment. 

So there is a genuine position of each 
extreme on the issue, and I think we 
compromised that very well when we 
abandoned the proposal of expanding 
the base to $10,800 and instead of fixing 
it at $7,600, and also by keeping the in- 
crease in benefits to 12.5 percent. So the 
second reason which I think justifies us 
in supporting the bill is that these two 
extremes were very wisely compromised. 

The third reason has been very com- 
prehensively and adequately dealt with 
by the chairman and the ranking minor- 
ity member; that is the manner in which 
the public welfare section of the bill was 
made to include requirements that States 
have to see that there is work training, 
that there are certain programs for fam- 
ily planning and day care, and other con- 
ditions for receiving welfare payments. 

As I say, this has been gone into very 
extensively. I believe the fact that the 
committee took the position on a very 
difficult and controversial area, to come 
to grips With a situation that really need- 
ed consideration, is certainly a sound 
reason why we should support the bill. 

The fourth general reason I am not 
sure has been touched upon, but I be- 
lieve is important in this time of rising 
expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, although 
the increase in cost of the social security 
system in the year 1968 will be about 
$30 million, and in 1972 will be $146 mil- 
lion, it is well to note that in comparison 
to the present law the cost of the public 
welfare program would actually be re- 
duced in the amount of $78 million for 
the year 1968 and $704.5 million in the 
year 1972. The overall financial picture 
of the whole bill is that it represents a 
saving compared to the present law. In 
1968, under the committee bill, that 
would be $40 million under what it would 
cost under present law, and in 1972 it 
would be a saving of $549 million. 

As I say, at a time such as this, when 
we are trying to look for economy in Gov- 
ernment, that is certainly a very laud- 
able reason for supporting the bill. 

The only reason I mention these points 
is because in a very complicated and 
technical bill it might be difficult to find 
some general reasons for support. Those 
are the four: because of inflation I be- 
lieve the benefits are necessary; because 
the extremes as to raising benefits and 
raising withholding taxes have been well 
compromised; because we have come to 
grips with a real problem so far as pub- 
lic assistance is concerned; and because 
actually the bill, as submitted by our 
committee, represents an overall reduc- 
tion in cost. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will my 
friend from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BETTS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. i 

Mr. MILLS. As my friend from Ohio 
knows and has pointed out, in the area 
of social security, where general funds 
are used, in some instances at great cost, 
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in the public welfare and. child health 
provisions for the fiscal year 1972 there 
will be an actual saving, compared to 
existing law, of $459 million, whereas 
under H.R. 5710 there would have been 
an increase of $1,124,500,000 in the cost to 
the general fund. 

Mr. BETTS. I am certainly glad the 
chairman has called that to the atten- 
tion of the committee. It shows the wis- 
dom of the committee bill over the bill 
as originally submitted. 

I submit these four general reasons, 
paca I believe justify support of the 

II. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Boccs]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I am hap- 
py to commend and give my strongest 
support to the recommendations for im- 
provements in the social security system 
included in H.R. 12080. This bill, which 
bears the fruit of the many months of 
work of our esteemed colleagues, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Arkansas 
and chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and the distinguished gentle- 
man from Wisconsin and ranking minor- 
ity member of the committee, as well 
as the other members of the committee, 
is one we can support., 

In the course of our consideration of 
this measure I have again been impressed 
by the significance of the role that social 
security has come to play. And before 1 
comment on the provisions of this bill I 
would like to take a few minutes t) com- 
ment on the really impressive develop- 
ment of the social security program. 

Some 35 years ago this Nation had not 
yet even thought of building into its way 
of life a national institution, a mecha- 
nism, for assuring that people who could 
no longer look for income to earnings 
from work would have some continuing 
income. Yet now there has been built into 
our economic and social life through so- 
cial insurance the means for providing 
that continuing income for workers and 
their families and seeing to it that when 
earnings stop, they too can participate 
in our national life and share some of the 
fruits of our expanding productivity and 
wealth. 

As first enacted a generation ago, the 
social security program was limited to 
the risk of retirement in old age, and 
it was limited in coverage to industrial 
and commercial employees. Today the 
social security program covers practically 
all kinds of gainful work. It provides 
benefits for the wife and children of the 
retired worker as well as for the retired 
worker himself, for survivors of deceased 
workers, and for totally disabled workers 
and their dependents if the disability is 
expected to last for at least 12 months. 
In the amendments of 1965 we provided 
protection against the cost of medical 
care in old age. And from time to time 
we have increased benefits and made 
other adjustments to take account of 
changes in the economy and in our so- 
3 and to improve the protection pro- 

ed. 

The social security program provides 
assurance to the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans that old age, disability, or death of 
the family earner will not mean the end 
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of a regular income. Some 23 million 
men, women, and children—one out of 
nine Americans—are receiving social se- 
curity cash benefits every month. About 
86 million earners will pay social security 
contributions this year. Ninety-five out of 
a hundred children and their mothers 
could get benefits if the head of the fam- 
ily should die. Nearly 90 percent of the 
people past 65 are either getting benefits 
or will be entitled to benefits when they 
or their husbands retire. About 87 out 
of 100 people age 25 to 64 have disability 
insurance protection. 

Thus during the 30 years since the 
social security program first went into 
effect we have solved a great many of the 
problems involved in establishing and de- 
veloping a general system of social insur- 
ance protection. Coverage is just about 
universal and the program is already 
very effective in providing benefits cur- 
rently to those who have suffered the 
risks against which it insures. The pro- 
gram is sound financially and has proven 
inexpensive to administer, with adminis- 
trative costs running about 2 percent of 
benefit payments. 

This bill will improve the protection 
afforded by the social security program 
in several important ways, but especially 
by increasing the social security benefits 
that now go out each month to some 23 
million men, women, and children repre- 
senting virtually every city, community, 
and settlement in the country. Social se- 
curity benefits are now inadequate. Yet 
consider the hard fact that they are vir- 
tually the sole reliance of half of the aged 
beneficiaries and the major reliance of 
just about all of them. To put it bluntly 
the adequacy of these benefits deter- 
mines how well many millions of our peo- 
ple manage to meet their basic needs. 
Surely this is a vital part of our society, 
and one with which each one of us in this 
House must be deeply concerned. 

Monthly benefits for retired workers 
now on the social security rolls who be- 
gan to draw benefits at age 65 or later 
now range from $44 to $142 and the bene- 
fits for disabled workers now range from 
$44 to $152; under the bill, these benefits 
to those now on the rolls would range 
from $50 to $159.80 for retired workers, 
and from $50 to $171 for disabled workers. 
The benefit amount payable to workers 
with average monthly earnings of $550, 
the highest possible under present law, 
would be increased from $168 to $189. 
For a survivor family consisting of a 
widow and two or more children getting 
benefits on the basis of $550 of average 
monthly earnings, total monthly benefits 
of $391.20 would be payable where $368 is 
now payable. For people getting benefits 
based on the highest possible average 
monthly earnings under the bill—$633— 
the benefit for a single person would be 
$212 and for a married couple $317— 
just about half of the average monthly 
earnings of $633. 

These benefit increases, along with the 
other improvements in the social security 
program which the bill provides, will 
make life a bit easier and better for un- 
told numbers of fine but hard-pressed 
American individuals and families. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
comment on an alarming and unfounded 
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criticism of social security that I have 
been hearing lately, because it is perti- 
nent to the question at hand. 

There have been some people recently 
who have opposed expansion of social se- 
curity on the grounds that it is not a 
“good deal” for them. 

I would like to take a few minutes to 
emphasize some facts in this connection. 

First, I would like to point out that the 
group of young employees who are 
presently working under the program, 
those who will enter covered employment 
after the maximum contribution rates 
provided for by the present law have gone 
into effect, and even those who will pay 
the highest contributions over a working 
lifetime because their earnings will be at 
the highest level counted for social se- 
curity purposes—all will get retirement, 
survivors, and disability insurance pro- 
tection under social security that will be 
at least worth the value of their contribu- 
tions. 

Some people, who are opposed to the 
program itself and the basic concepts un- 
derlying it, to say nothing of expanding 
it, have been applying their mathemati- 
cal talents to calculations which, they 
say, prove that workers cannot hope to 
get protection that is worth their social 
security contributions. The first over- 
sight I have noted in these projections is 
the failure to take account of the survivor 
and disability protection provided by the 
program. The fact that the worker’s fam- 
ily is protected in the event of his retire- 
ment, disability, or death, and the fact 
that the worker himself will receive val- 
uable health insurance protection upon 
attaining age 65, are both disregarded. 
No accurate evaluation of the protection 
the program affords can be made unless 
all of the protection is taken into ac- 
count, as the worker is in actuality con- 
tributing toward the cost of all of that 
protection. 

I have heard and seen examples show- 
ing how a young man who pays the maxi- 
mum rates of contributions, who does not 
become disabled, who does not die before 
reaching retirement age—which would, 
of course, be at some time in the distant 
future—who does not retire at age 65, 
who does not have any dependents—how 
this man will get social security retire- 
ment benefits amounting to less than his 
contributions plus interest. Who can 
know what his future will be—that he 
will not, say, become disabled or die when 
he is young and have a wife and children 
to support? This is somewhat like com- 
plaining that the money you spent over 
50 years for fire insurance went for noth- 
ing because your house never burned 
down. That protection had a value to 
you; you would not have been without it. 

Another assumption usually made in 
criticisms of the equity of the program 
is that the employer contribution is al- 
ways for the benefit of the particular em- 
ployee with respect to whose wages it is 
paid. The employer contribution in the 
social security program, as in private 
pension plans, is not made for this pur- 
pose and, consequently is not used in this 
manner. Employer contributions are 
pooled in the social security trust funds 
for the benefit of all covered workers. It 
is the presence of the employer contribu- 
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tion that assures that all groups of 
covered workers will get their money’s 
worth under the program without any 
particular group of workers carrying too 
heavy a burden. 

Still another point that must be con- 
sidered in any analysis of the protection 
provided by the program—and one which 
the critics usually ignore—is that social 
security protection grows with the econ- 
omy. We know that we are going to in- 
crease benefits in the future as earnings 
rise, as we have done throughout the his- 
tory of the program. We know that we 
can do this because the financing of the 
system, and the cost estimates on which 
the financing is based, allow for improve- 
ments in benefits as earnings rise, even 
though the scheduled contribution rates 
remain unchanged. 

Certainly the substantial benefit in- 
creases contained in the bill before us 
now will serve as clear evidence that 
the protection of the program will con- 
tinue to grow. Passage of the bill should 
convince the skeptics that improvements 
will continue to be made in light of 
changes in the national economy. 

The bill contains, in addition to the 
substantial 12% percent benefit increase, 
a liberalization in the amount of earn- 
ings a person can have in a year and get 
all of his benefits for the year—the so- 
called retirement test. Under the bill the 
amount would be increased from the 
present $1,500 a year to $1,680 a year. 

Undoubtedly some people will say that 
this improvement is much too conserva- 
tive and that the exempt amount should 
be much higher than the proposed $1,680. 
Why, then, is not the figure higher, or, 
if you will, why must there be a limita- 
tion at all? 

I know that members get many in- 
quiries on this very point. Much has 
been written and said about it, but it is 
far from being well understood. Let us 
examine briefly what is involved. 

The purpose of the social security cash 
benefit program is to provide money to 
replace, in part, earnings that are lost 
when a worker retires in old age, dies, 
or becomes disabled. The system is not 
designed or financed to provide annui- 
ties payable merely upon attainment of 
a given age. 

Eliminating the retirement test would 
increase the cost of the program by $2 
billion a year now, and more in future 
years. Why is this so? Because benefits 
are not paid under the present system to 
people under age 72 who continue to 
work at sizeable earnings levels. Remov- 
ing the retirement test would result in 
their being paid full-rate benefits. 

It is important to bear in mind that 
most of the additional cost would go to 
pay benefits to people who are fully em- 
ployed and earning as much as they ever 
did. The vast majority of social security 
beneficiaries would not be helped by such 
a change. They are unable to work, can- 
not find a job, or are age 72 or older and 
not subject to the retirement test. Since 
these people are dependent primarily on 
their benefits for support, it is of prime 
importance to establish adequate benefit 
levels under the program; and the very 
high cost of eliminating the retirement 
test would have a strong effect on the 
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program’s ability to finance improved 
levels of benefits. 

I am glad to emphasize, however, that 
the committee’s bill will make it possi- 
ble for social security beneficiaries to 
earn more than heretofore and still re- 
ceive their benefits. This advantage is 
added without excessive cost, or damage 
to the financial soundness of the system. 

The bill also strengthens and improves 
the disability insurance protection of the 
social security program. For the first 
time benefits will be provided for totally 
disabled widows who are not old enough 
to get benefits under present law but who 
have reached age 50. Certainly these peo- 
ple, who by definition are totally unable 
to work, need benefits as much as widows 
who have attained age 60. In order to 
keep down the cost, the benefits payable 
will be reduced to that at age 50, 50 per- 
iced of the worker’s benefits will be pay- 
able. 

The bill also extends the disability 
protection to totally disabled young 
workers and their families by reducing 
the amount of time younger people have 
to work in order to be insured for dis- 
ability benefits. Workers disabled early 
in life now have not generally had an 
opportunity to work long enough to meet 
the general requirement and they and 
their families cannot qualify for benefits. 

In considering the pressing needs for 
improved benefit levels and other im- 
provements in the protection provided 
by the social security program, the com- 
mittee has, as always, given careful at- 
tention to the importance of keeping 
social security financially sound. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
marked improvements that the bill would 
make in our social security system can 
be achieved without substantially in- 
creasing the contributions that covered 
workers will have to pay. 

The proposed amendments would in- 
crease the protection under the program 
for both higher-paid and lower-paid 
workers without putting a heavy burden 
on either. Social security contribution 
rates would be increased only slightly. 
When the ultimate social security con- 
tribution rates go into effect, in 1987, a 
worker earning $6,600 will pay only $1.38 
more a month for the added retirement, 
survivors, and disability protection and 
medicare that H.R. 12080 would provide. 
Workers earning less than $6,600 would 
pay proportionately less than $1.38 for 
their added protection. 

The increase in the amount of taxable 
earnings from $6,600 to $7,600 a year, 
while increasing social security con- 
tributions for workers who have earn- 
ings above $6,600 a year, would enable 
these workers to get increased benefits 
beyond the increases made possible by 
the general benefit increase provided for 
in the bill. 

I am confident the judgment of the 
country will be that the increased pro- 
tection is well worth the increased cost 
from the standpoint of both the indi- 
vidual and the society. 

The improvements contained in the 
bill before us are of tremendous impor- 
tance to millions upon millions of 
Americans. I urge that we do everything 
in our power to achieve a speedy enact- 
ment of these improvements. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this legis- 
lation. I would imagine that this bill 
which we have pending before us at this 
time is more far-reaching and touches a 
greater number of people and has a 
greater impact and effect upon the econ- 
omy of this Nation, than any other bill 
which we will have before us during this 
session of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, because it is so far- 
reaching, there would be a natural tend- 
ency for it to create somewhat of a con- 
troversy. It is the type of measure on 
which partisan lines could be tightly 
drawn. 

But as a result of the outstanding lead- 
ership on the part of our distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Mitus], and with the help and co- 
operation of our ranking minority mem- 
ber, and the spirit of teamwork on the 
part of all the members of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, we have 
been able to bring before the House a 
bill on which most of the major difficul- 
ties have been overcome and a bill which 
most of us can enthusiastically support. 

One sobering thought, however, Mr. 
Chairman, which we should keep in mind 
is—and this was brought out very well 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bertts]—that as we think about the bene- 
fits that this bill provides we must con- 
sider the increase in taxation placed up- 
on the wage earners of this Nation. I 
think we have to constantly bear this 
factor in mind because there are certain 
increases in this payroll tax which is 
built into the system and which will con- 
tinue to go up over the period of years 
whether or not we make any additional 
improvements or increase in benefits in 
the social security system. 

Since the benefits provided are some- 
what modest, they must be supplemented 
by other retirement programs in order to 
provide an adequate level or standard of 
living for the people on retirement. 

There is always an appeal being made 
to Members of Congress to liberalize 
further the program and to increase the 
amount of other earnings that a recip- 
ient of social security benefits can re- 
ceive and still be entitled to social secu- 
rity benefits. Because these appeals are so 
realistic and since so many recipients of 
social security need additional income, 
we have tended to want to support more 
and more liberalization of social security 
benefits which will cause an even greater 
increase in taxes on the wage earners 
of this Nation. 

This bill, as modest as it actually is, 
provides for an $88 increase in payroll 
taxes for the wage earner earning $7,600 
a year. That is $88 including the em- 
ployer’s portion and the employee’s por- 
tion. The employer’s portion of the tax 
is earnings that the wage earner could 
receive if the employer did not have to 
pay social security tax. 

This makes a total tax, the total pay- 
roll tax for the employer and employee, 
on the wage earner earning $7,600 a 
year, $668.30 a year beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1968. 

And if we provide for no increase in 
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benefits over the period of years, the 
ultimate total tax for a wage earner 
$7,600 a year including the employer’s 
portion will be $896.80. 

The total Federal income tax of a wage 
earner earning $7,600 a year with a fam- 
ily of four is $627.60. 

In other words the payroll tax right 
now on that wage earner who is earning 
$7,600 a year is greater than the income 
tax for a family of four earning the same 
amount. 

So this is not an insignificant matter. 
We must constantly bear it in mind par- 
ticularly when we have other problems 
for which solutions are being sought and 
for which perhaps a payroll tax may be 
suggested as a form of solution of the 
problem, similar to the medicare pro- 
gram that was enacted a couple of years 
ago. 

As was pointed out very eloquently by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mus], the chairman of our committee, 
and the ranking minority member, the 
committee has done a very fine job in 
the public welfare area. 

There is a cost of $414 billion involved 
in these existing programs. But the com- 
mittee did attempt to consolidate some 
of the overlapping programs in that area 
and eliminated some of the duplication. 
I think this will be a good thing for us to 
do in every area. I know there are many, 
many Federal programs which are en- 
acted on which there are other programs 
in existence that could be modified 
somewhat to serve as well. 

I think the time has come for us to 
stop and review all of these programs 
that we now have on the statute books, 
to catalog them, and to see how many 
programs we now have and how many 
can be consolidated and possibly elimi- 
nated. It may prevent such a spectacle 
as we saw on television a few nights ago 
when the President conveyed to the 
American people that the Congress had 
voted down the so-called rat control bill. 
He attempted to make the people be- 
lieve that the Congress was indifferent 
to the problem of rat control in this Na- 
tion. This caused a great deal of misun- 
derstanding which caused people to come 
down from New York, as we saw yester- 
day and last week creating a scene, not 
knowing that there are already on the 
statute books other programs which 
could properly handle this problem, 

We may unintentionally be competing 
with other agencies in this bill in trying 
to enter into the area of planned parent- 
hood. We feel that this is a very impor- 
tant problem. We feel that this may help 
to eliminate second and third generations 
of families, which the chairman was 
talking about, on the welfare rolls. 

But in discussing this particular pro- 
posal in the committee, we learned that 
another agency of Government appears 
to be working in the opposite direction. 

An article appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post which points out that an offi- 
cial of the United Planning Organiza- 
tion, which is an agency of the poverty 
program, was opposing the efforts of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in the 
area of birth control. Here is what this 
official said in part: 

There will come a time when having a baby 
before being married won't be a horror. I do 
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not advocate birth control at all. It is part 
of being a woman to get babies, and a girl 
does not think about the child that might 
come into the world when she is in love with 
a boy. 


This official was fired when the state- 
ment came to the attention of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity with a protest, 
but then I understand the employee was 
hired a week later because the views she 
was expressing were not the official views 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
but her own personal views. Here we have 
people in high position sabotaging what 
seems to be or is supposed to be the in- 
tent of an agency of the Government 
and of Congress in enacting legislation. 

The bill makes broad changes in the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program and in the program of pro- 
viding aid to families with dependent 
children. Significant improvements are 
also recommended in the medicare pro- 
gram; the title XIX program providing 
medical assistance for the various public 
assistance categories; in the categorical 
public assistance programs themselves; 
and in the maternal and infant health 
program, crippled children’s program, 
and child welfare services. I want to dis- 
cuss these items in greater detail. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN OASDI 


In recommending an increase in social 
security benefits of 12½ percent, the 
committee compensated social security 
beneficiaries for the severe inflation that 
has occurred since the last benefit in- 
crease. The raise also will cover the fur- 
ther erosion of benefits that is likely to 
continue in the near future due to the 
massive deficit spending of the Federal 
Government. 

Although these benefits are adequate 
to enable our senior citizens to partici- 
pate in the growing economic well-being 
of our society, the committee was suc- 
cessful in holding the tax burden imposed 
on our working citizens to much more 
reasonable limits than proposed by the 
administration’s bill. Each employee, 
working at the maximum earnings base 
under the administration’s bill, would 
ultimately have been required to pay a 
tax of $626.40. Under the committee bill, 
each employee working at the maximum 
earnings base will ultimately contribute 
$448.40—nearly $200 less. Similar com- 
parisons relative to the self-employed 
show an ultimate contribution under the 
administration’s bill of $842.40, while the 
committee’s proposal will be $626.40— 
over $200 less. 

In view of the administration's recom- 
mendations, the committee was at the 
crossroads concerning the future of the 
Nation’s social security program. If we 
adopted the administration’s recom- 
mendations, we would have been largely 
expanding the social welfare aspects of 
the program, and further undermining 
the insurance basis cf the system. The 
committee wisely repudiated this ap- 
proach. Instead of adopting the admin- 
istration’s recommendations, the com- 
mittee strengthened the insurance basis 
of the system by improving the benefit 
formula to provide a fairer return on the 
investment of individuals at all wage 
levels. Additionally, the increase in the 
minimum benefit, from $44 to $50, 
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parallels the general benefit increase of 
12% percent, thus devoting more of the 
resources of the social security system to 
wage-related benefits, rather than bene- 
fits based strictly on welfare concepts. 

The committee bill also liberalizes the 
earnings test by increasing the annual 
earnings social security beneficiaries may 
realize without losing benefits from $1,500 
to $1,680. This will enable senior citizens 
who desire or need to maintain some at- 
tachment to the work force to earn $140 
per month without losing benefits rather 
than the $125 allowed under present law. 

Other amendments to the OASDI sys- 
tem improving the program include: The 
extension of benefits to disabled widows 
50 years of age or older; the promulga- 
tion of an improved definition of dis- 
ability; the provision of benefits to young 
workers who are disabled before they 
have the opportunity to meet the more 
demanding insurance requirements for 
disability benefits; and the extension of 
additional wage credits for servicemen, 
bringing their social security coverage 
more in line with what they would have 
acquired if they continued to work in 
private employment, instead of serving 
in our Nation’s Armed Forces. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN THE HEALTH INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 

Although the experience with the hos- 
pital insurance program financed 
through the payroll tax is limited to date, 
the committee bill does include several 
constructive provisions correcting short- 
comings in the existing law. A real hard- 
ship often occurs today when an elderly 
citizen incurs heavy doctors expenses. 
Under present law, payment for those ex- 
penses can occur in only one of two ways. 

First, the doctor can accept an assign- 
ment of the patient’s claim and bill the 
fiscal intermediary administering the 
plan in his area for the amount of his 
services. If the doctor does this, he will 
be bound by the intermediary’s deter- 
mination of the propriety of his fee in 
the light of the reasonable and custom- 
ary prevailing charge. Many doctors pre- 
fer to bill the patient directly, as they 
have a right to do under the law. 

When the patient is billed directly, he 
can only be reimbursed by the medicare 
program by paying the physician him- 
self and submitting a receipted bill to 
the intermediary. This involves added 
bookwork often confusing to elderly peo- 
ple, as well as requiring them to advance 
money that they may not be able to af- 
ford. The committee bill includes a new 
procedure—a third means of reimburse- 
ment—permitting the patient to be re- 
imbursed on the basis of an itemized bill. 

Another improvement recommended 
by the committee bill relates to physician 
certification. Present law requires that a 
physician certify that a patient, upon 
being admitted as an inpatient or treated 
as an outpatient, needs the treatment 
prescribed. This is demeaning to the 
physician as the fact that he has pre- 
scribed the treatment indicates that he 
feels it is medically necessary. Addi- 
tionally, it creates needless paperwork in 
situations where too much paperwork is 
already a problem. The bill eliminates the 
requirement for initial certification. The 
utilization of review procedures will, of 
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course, continue to have an influence in 
this area. 

The committee considered the present 
reimbursement formula for hospitals and 
extended care institutions in some detail. 
While the consensus strongly supported 
the principle of full and fair reimburse- 
ment of our hospitals with adequate pro- 
vision for depreciation and some allow- 
ance for growth, the committee con- 
cluded that the limited experience with 
the program makes any changes at this 
time premature. 

Some increase in the hospital insur- 
ance tax is included in this bill to cover 
escalating hospital costs. In view of these 
rapidly increasing costs and the absence 
of complete data on the impact of the 
reimbursement formula on hospitals 
during the program’s first full year of 
operation, the committee declined to 
take any action at this time. However, it 
wisely agreed to maintain surveillance 
of the problem pending a full report by 
ane when the relevant data is avail- 
able. 

The recommendation for covering the 
disabled under medicare had not been 
adequately studied. Gaps in data relat- 
ing to the extent of present health in- 
surance coverage of both the presently 
disabled and those workers who will be- 
come disabled in the future prevented a 
full understanding of the problem. It 
was uncertain that the type of benefits 
offered by the program covering the el- 
derly were the most responsive to the 
needs of the disabled, Additionally, the 
taxes required to cover the disabled un- 
der the hospital insurance plan, as well 
as the monthly premiums the disabled 
and the Government would be required 
to pay for the medical insurance plan, 
were higher than those thought appli- 
cable when the plan was recommended. 
In view of these developments, the com- 
mittee bill directs that an advisory coun- 
cil be appointed to study the problems of 
covering the disabled with a mandate 
to report to the Congress not later than 
January 1, 1968. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Of particular concern to me, Mr. 
Chairman, are the gaps in survivorship 
and retirement protection that our Fed- 
eral employees experience when they 
transfer from private employment to 
Government service or leave Govern- 
ment service and resume private employ- 
ment. A Federal employee does not 
qualify for survivorship benefits under 
Federal retirement plans until he has 
been working for the Federal Govern- 
ment for 5 years. During this interim, 
the employee may lose coverage under 
the Social Security Act and be without 
any protection for a period of time. Cases 
have been called to my attention where 
families have been left nearly destitute 
upon the death of a father in this cir- 
cumstance, even though the father had 
been previously employed on a nearly 
continual basis. Similar misfortune can 
be visited on a family when the bread- 
winner leaves the Federal service and 
dies before acquiring survivorship pro- 
tection under the social security system. 

Less serious but equally intolerable 
gaps exist when an individual leaves 
Government service without any retire- 
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ment protection under the Federal re- 
tirement plans. The employee’s retire- 
ment benefits under social security will 
be reduced due to the fact that he had 
no covered earnings during the years 
he was with the Government. 

Additionally, a serious inequity exists 
in the relationship of the medicare pro- 
gram to Federal employees. The prob- 
lem arises in two contexts. 

First, approximately 50 percent of the 
Federal employees now retiring have ac- 
quired, through defending our country 
in the armed services or by working in 
other covered employment before or after 
becoming a Federal employee, the requi- 
site quarters of social security coverage 
to entitle them to medicare benefits on 
the basis of their own earnings record. 
Federal employees in this category can 
elect to participate in the voluntary sup- 
plemental which, when added to the 
basic medicare plan, will provide cover- 
age approaching in scope the high option 
plans issued pursuant to the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefit Act. 

Federal employees making such an 
election may well drop their coverage 
under the Federal Employees Health 
Benefit Act and the Federal Government 
will be relieved of its obligation as an 
employer to provide hospital benefits to 
its retired employee. When private indus- 
try is relieved by governmental programs 
from providing benefits that employees 
have earned through their long years of 
service, the general practice is for the 
companies concerned to increase benefits 
in other areas. This only recognizes the 
equities involved, and the adjustments 
that the employer, in good conscience, 
must make to changed circumstances. 

Second, Federal employees who do not 
have sufficient coverage to qualify for 
the basic hospital plan are nevertheless 
eligible to participate in the voluntary 
supplemental plan, covering doctors’ 
services and certain incidental medical 
expenses, for a premium of $3 per month 
matched by a $3 governmental contribu- 
tion from general revenues. However, 
since the basic supplemental plan does 
not cover hospitalization and related ex- 
penses, the employee will find it neces- 
sary to retain his coverage under the 
Federal Employees Health Benefit Act. 
Since the policies issued pursuant to the 
Federal Employees Health Benefit Act 
also encompass the type of benefits paid 
by the voluntary supplemental plan, and 
generally preclude payment of duplicate 
benefits, the voluntary supplemental plan 
will provide far fewer benefits to Federal 
employees than to the population in gen- 
eral, and the Federal employee may well 
conclude that it is impractical for him to 
participate. 

The committee conscientiously at- 
tempted to resolve these difficult and 
pressing problems. In particular, we con- 
sider a transfer of credit provision as an 
approach to eliminating the gaps in pro- 
tection. The committee also considered at 
length means of resolving the inequities 
in the relationship of Federal employees 
to the medicare program. 

However, disadvantages in the various 
approaches suggested impressed on the 
committee the need for a complete study 
of the problem. The committee report 
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specifically recognizes the hardship and 
inequity resulting to our Federal employ- 
ees from certain provisions of existing 
law. The Social Security Administration 
has been directed to make a thorough 
study of the problems and report to the 
Congress prior to January 1, 1969. While 
some satisfaction can be derived from the 
specific recognition of the hardship and 
inequity involved, we cannot rest until 
these most urgent problems have been 
resolved. 
PUBLIC WELFARE PROVISIONS 


Probably the most significant changes 
in present law contained in this bill re- 
late to the public assistance titles of the 
social security law, particularly the aid 
to families with dependent children pro- 
gram under title IV. Present rules tend 
to perpetuate the dependency of these 
unfortunate individuals, barely keeping 
their heads above water while insuring 
that they never go completely under, but 
also offering them little hope that things 
will improve. 

The committee bill attempts to alter 
this situation in several ways. The States 
will be required to develop a plan for each 
member of a family receiving AFDC pay- 
ments that is designed to place adult 
members in employment, and to establish 
family stability. Day care centers will be 
provided for the children of working 
mothers. Work and training programs 
will be offered to enable these adults to 
acquire marketable skills. Earnings ex- 
emptions will permit these individuals to 
retain earned wages without a corre- 
sponding reduction in the assistance pay- 
ments, thus providing an incentive for 
these individuals to seek employment 
that may eventually result in their 
independence. 

The committee bill will require the 
States to make greater efforts to find 
runaway fathers and require them to 
support their children. Amendments to 
the OASDI program will require the So- 
cial Security Administration to provide 
information from their records to courts 
of competent jurisdiction to aid in the 
location of the runaway father. 

CONCLUSION 

There are other amendments, such as 
the restrictions on the unwarranted ex- 
pansion in the medicaid program which 
I strongly endorse, the liberalization in 
foster care, and the consolidation of the 
maternal and child health and welfare 
provisions. These have been explained 
in some detail by our able chairman, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], 
and the ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Byrnes]. When considered with the pro- 
visions that I have discussed, they result 
in significant improvements in the pres- 
ent program and reflect the concentrated 
efforts of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee over several months. 

While the bill does not contain every- 
thing that each member considers desir- 
able, and may contain some provisions 
different members would prefer were 
omitted, it is nevertheless a bold attempt 
to deal with pressing problems in the 
area of public welfare while updating 
and improving the social security pro- 
gram, as well as the hospital insurance 
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program. I urge all of my colleagues to 
support the Ways and Means Committee 
in this effort by voting for this legislation. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BURKE]. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, at the outset, I wish to com- 
mend the distinguished chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, the 
gentleman from Arkansas, and also the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
and all the members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee for the diligent 
job they did and the long hours of de- 
liberation which were put into this bill. 

Like all legislation of this type, we can- 
not get everything we want, but if we 
get part of it, we have achieved some 
victory. There are many parts of this 
bill that are very beneficial to the pub- 
lic. I believe possibly the atmosphere 
might have been created here earlier in 
this discussion that only regressive steps 
were taken along the line of problems of 
AFDC and child welfare. This is not true. 
There were many steps of liberalization 
taken by the committee, particularly 
along the child welfare lines. 

Millions and millions of dollars have 
been added to the child welfare part of 
the bill. This year, for instance, the ap- 
propriations on the child welfare would 
have been approximately $44 million of 
Federal contribution to the States, and 
that has been increased for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, to $55 million, Next 
year, that sum, that would have been 
$44 million, has been increased to $100 
million, and for the year thereafter it 
will be $110 million. Of course, this rep- 
resents a large step forward in the child 
welfare field. 

Mr. Chairman, this Nation has always 
had a special concern for children who, 
for one reason or another, cannot grow 
up in the secure and protected environ- 
ment of happy family life. Many of the 
most important legislative steps which 
have been taken in the field of child 
welfare and AFDC in this century have 
recognized our obligation to meet the 
needs of these children for the best pos- 
sible substitute for and strengthening of 
family life which our society can provide 
for them. 

Achieving this goal has never been 
easy. Many of us here today know of 
instances where children have been 
shunted around from one foster home to 
another throughout their childhood. 
These children are likely to grow up with 
a feeling of insecurity which seriously 
hampers their ability to take responsi- 
bility for their own lives. If they become 
parents, the emotional scars which they 
suffered in childhood may be passed on 
to their own children. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee worked long and hard to develop pro- 
visions which are financially feasible and 
at the same time will protect and safe- 
guard the most vulnerable children. The 
amendments they have submitted under 
H.R. 1280 do provide for some important 
improvements in the area of child wel- 
fare and that part of the act which re- 
lates to old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits. However, in most other respects 
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these amendments are, at best, disap- 
pointing. 

It is particularly distressing to note 
how differently the bill deals with two 
groups of children in our society. To 
those who are the beneficiaries of sur- 
vivors insurance, it promises increased 
benefits. To those who are dependent 
upon public welfare programs, it threat- 
ens a return to discredited policies of 
restriction and coercion. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I want everyone who is 
interested in and concerned about the 
problems of child welfare to know they 
owe a deep sense of gratitude to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts for the lead- 
ership he has given in this field. If ever 
a member of the committee made a fight 
for his viewpoint in executive session, my 
friend from Massachusetts made it. I 
congratulate him. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I thank 
the chairman of the committee. I might 
have been a little bit aggressive, but the 
chairman has been very understanding 
and sympathetic in respect to this prob- 
lem, and I congratulate him for his broad 
views, and for helping us to take this 
great step forward in the field of child 
welfare. 

Mr. MILLS. My friend has convinced 
all of us. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, the most casual review of this 
bill will quickly reveal the tenor of the 
changes which are being suggested for 
title IV, and to some extent for title XIX. 
They are regressive and they are primi- 
tive, and if enacted will adversely affect 
the well-being of thousands of children 
who must depend upon society for sus- 
tenance and protection. 

There are many provisions which re- 
flect this new tone and direction, but just 
a few of the most drastic will point to 
the backward steps we are asked to take. 

There is, first, the unbelievable pro- 
posal that the Federal Government 
should henceforth withhold its support 
from those children who represent an in- 
crease in the proportionate number re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children in a 
State. This provision will require us to 
retract a commitment made 30 years 
ago to the children of this country, and 
to say instead that children deprived of 
parental support can no longer look to 
the Federal Government for aid. 

In my own State, Massachusetts pro- 
vided for children in such circumstances 
long before there was a Social Security 
Act, and I am confident that it will not 
allow children to suffer for lack of Fed- 
eral funds. But I cannot believe that this 
Nation actually intends to abandon 
those children, who, through no fault 
of their own find themselves in need. 

Second, there is the emphasis on as- 
suring to the maximum extent possible 
that adults and older children in AFDC 
families enter the labor market and ac- 
cept employment so they will become 
self-sufficient, The original concept of 
AFDC was to keep families together. 
Any requirement that a mother enter the 
labor force would negate this original 
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concept. We too often forget that in 
many families there is only one parent, 
a mother, and if she be required to work, 
the care of preschool children would 
necessarily be left to others. 

My third concern is the provision 
which would have Congress restrict its 
commitments to the States with regard 
to medical assistance under title XIX. 
Two years ago we undertook to assure 
that no aged person and no child would 
be without medical care because of lack 
of funds. Now we are asked to revert 
to the situation in which only the poor 
or the very affluent can obtain the medi- 
cal services they require. 

And finally there is the suggestion that 
we abandon the concept of comparabil- 
ity in medical services as originally 
mandated in title XIX. This would have 
the effect of downgrading standards of 
medical care for children in AFDC fam- 
ilies, their caretakers, and the disabled 
and blind. It is neither credible nor ac- 
ceptable that a society as wealthy as ours 
cannot provide comprehensive and high- 
quality medical services for the most 
dependent and vulnerable of its mem- 
bers. 

Many of our States, including my own, 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
are moving forward by placing control of 
welfare programs at the statewide level; 
however, the AFDC restrictions con- 
tained in this bill would reemphasize the 
role of the local agencies by requiring 
that they be responsible for such moral 
judgments as the limiting of illegitimate 
births, provision for family planning, 
and the determining of what constitutes 
a “suitable” family homelife. 

The major problem with the involve- 
ment of the Federal Government in the 
field of family planning is not the en- 
actment of legislation or the appropria- 
tion of funds. It is the use made of this 
legislative enactment and of the appro- 
priations made. 

It is also in the interpretations made 
of the congressional intent in the leg- 
islation and appropriations, 

It is my understanding that the in- 
tent of Congress that any implementa- 
tion of legislation relative to family plan- 
ning proceed in a completely voluntary 
manner. Implementation of such legis- 
lation, therefore, should guarantee the 
absence of any semblance of pressure or 
coercion related to the use of nonuse of 
family planning. 

The responsibility for assuring this 
voluntary character rests with the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. It shall be incumbent upon this De- 
partment to make sure that any State 
which has a family planning program 
in which Federal funds are used includes 
in the program provisions for the com- 
pletely voluntary character of the pro- 
gram, including the absence of pressure 
on local operating subdivisions or on 
workers in local operating subdivisions. 

Persons applying for or receiving 
financial, social, or health services pro- 
vided in whole or in part by the Federal 
Government shall be given positive as- 
surance that receipt of such financial as- 
sistance, social, or health services is in 
no way related to or dependent upon the 
po or nonuse of family planning serv- 
ces. 
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Those choosing to use such services 
shall be assured the freedom of choice 
according to their own consciences in the 
method of family planning. 

This represents my understanding of 
the provisions of this bill and the intent 
contained therein. 

Once again the Federal Government 
is pointing the finger of moral justice 
at one class of our population. I do not 
believe we in the Federal Government 
are qualified to make moral judgments 
of this nature, and should exert every 
effort to remove rather than encourage 
the stigma which has long been attached 
to those families receiving AFDC and 
other public assistance funds. 

The most tragic fact about these re- 
gressive proposals is that they are all to 
be at the expense of children. It is un- 
derstandable that some of us should be 
perplexed and frustrated over the grow- 
ing number of families requiring public 
support and services. But the problems 
which these families face, and which we 
are attempting to solve are extremely 
complex and have been generations in 
the making. There can be no immediate 
and simple solution. If we believe other- 
wise and pursue easy answers, then 5 
years from now we shall find ourselves 
lamenting our failures as we today com- 
plain about those of the past 5 years. 
We must, therefore, reconcile ourselves 
to a long and sustained and, no doubt, 
costly effort and meanwhile refrain 
from imposing upon defenseless children 
the cost of society’s or their parents’ 
failures or inadequacies. 

I am sure that Members are familiar 
with my conviction that our goal for 
child welfare services must be to steadily 
enhance our ability to prevent family 
breakdown and the unnecessary separa- 
tion of children from their parents. For 
this reason I introduced legislation this 
year, H.R. 1977, which had been origi- 
nally proposed by our late, beloved col- 
league John Fogarty who had devoted 
the majority of his years of public serv- 
ice to meeting the needs of deprived 
young children. Unfortunately the 
amendments recommended by the House 
Ways and Means Committee are not as 
far-reaching as the original provisions 
in H.R. 1977 and identical bills intro- 
duced by a number of our colleagues who 
share this concern. The increased au- 
thorization does represent, however, a 
significant step in providing funds for 
child welfare services. It is hoped that as 
the committee reviews the child welfare 
program in future years we shall take 
other significant steps to make possible 
services for all children who need them. 

Section 235 of H.R. 12080 moves the 
existing child welfare programs from 
part 3 of title V, and provides that child 
welfare services be as fully available to 
children and families receiving AFDC as 
they are to all other children. This would 
be a progressive step if the program can 
assure the establishment and mainte- 
nance of standards and the extension and 
improvement of services such as have 
been developed by the Children’s Bureau. 
The Children’s Bureau has developed an 
approach to the total problems of the 
individual and provided the first grant in 
aid to the States in 1921. It has made 
certain that services would be available 
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to children where and when needed. I 
trust the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare intends to assure the 
continued administration of child wel- 
fare services by the Children’s Bureau 
after the transfer of part 3 of title V into 
title IV. I am greatly disappointed that 
administration officials did not move to 
correct the above mentioned inequities 
in these restrictive amendments, and did 
not care to point out the difficulties these 
provisions would create for the States in 
discharging their responsibilities to de- 
pendent and deprived children, or the 
shocking fact that by enactment of these 
proposals we are forcing needy children 
to continue their suffering in a most de- 
plorable environment. 

I cannot believe the House Ways and 
Means Committee would deliberately 
choose to take giant steps backward in 
the interest of children, and destroy the 
valuable work it has done in the past to 
assist in avoidance of the social damage 
which occurs when children are neglected 
and abused, I cannot believe this admin- 
istration would deliberately condone this 
action by remaining silent during their 
testimony before the committee, and by 
not clarifying the disastrous results of 
these restrictive amendments. 

I would like to serve notice on all 
Members of this Congress that I am 
vehemently opposed to the damage per- 
petrated by the changes in the AFDC 
program and were it not for provisions 
contained in these amendments offering 
relief to our senior citizens and increased 
authorizations for child welfare, I would 
not be voting in favor of this measure 
today. 

It is my ardent hope and prayer that 
in the very immediate future this Con- 
gress will see the errors of this legislation 
and will find the time and energy to 
reverse the damaging and destructive 
amendments contained in H.R. 12080. I 
am in the process of drafting new legisla- 
tion along these lines, and I encourage 
every Member of this Congress to join in 
my efforts and concern for our unpro- 
tected children. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. BATTIN]. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12080 and, like other 
members of the committee, wish to ex- 
tend my congratulations to the chairman 
of the committee and to the ranking Re- 
publican who, as I review and calculate 
the time spent, spent almost 6 months 
going over the original provisions of H.R. 
5710, boiling it down to the bill before us 
today. 

If I could have the attention of the 
chairman for 1 minute, I would like to say 
this: Earlier we discussed the section 
about disability, but I would like to go 
into a little legislative history here if we 
could, Mr. Chairman. 

We did amend the bill so that a person 
who was entitled to a disability check 
would be able to get 80 percent of his ac- 
tual earnings whereas before, under the 
offset provisions, he was limited to 80 
percent of actually the earning base, if he 
made that, or 80 percent of his actual 
earnings. 

Mr. MILLS. Of his taxable earnings. 

Mr. BATTIN. Under the amendment 
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adopted, it deals now with actual earn- 
ings rather than taxable earnings. 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will yield, 
it might be pointed out that the gentle- 
man from Montana called this to the at- 
tention of the members of the committee 
and is largely responsible for this change 
which was made in the basic law. We 
think it is a material improvement in this 
area. 

Mr. BATTIN. I thank the chairman. 

There was also language adopted in the 
committee report on page 30 dealing with 
this problem of a person, under the def- 
inition of a disabled person, as to when he 
would be entitled or not entitled to con- 
tinue on the disabled role. There was 
some language added at my request, be- 
cause cases have been called to my atten- 
tion where people are being taken off the 
disabled list because the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare had de- 
termined that there were jobs in the 
economy available that they could han- 
dle but they would not take them because 
they were some miles away. To clear that 
up, what I am asking for now is to see if 
this is the chairman's understanding. We 
adopted the language: 

It is not intended, however, that a type of 
job which exists only in very limited numbers 
or in relatively few geographic locations 


would be considered as existing in the na- 
tional economy. 


Mr. MILLS. I suggest that the gentle- 
man read the remainder of the para- 
graph, too, because I think it bears on 
this point. 

Mr. BATTIN, I shall continue quoting: 

While such factors as whether the work he 
could do exists in his local area, or whether 
there are job openings, or whether he would 
or would not actually be hired may be perti- 
nent in relation to other forms of protection, 
they may not be used as a basis for finding 


an individual to be disabled under this def- 
inition, 


So with regard to some of the questions 
alluded to earlier, I recall in executive 
session asking people who are responsible 
for the administration of the bill as to 
whether or not this meant any basic 
change in the rules, and it was my 
understanding it did not. 

Mr. MILLS. This goes back, as my 
friend from Montana will recall, to a 
reemphasizing of the original intent 
which we had in the initial provision 
providing disability insurance. What we 
are trying to say here is that we want 
this type of rule applied uniformly 
throughout the United States and not in 
one area in one way and in another area 
another way, as we have had some evi- 
dence leading us to believe the situation 
had developed. 

Mr. BATTIN. This comes about, as I 
recall it, as a result of two court decisions. 

$ . Well, there were more 
than two, but at least two. 

Mr. BATTIN. Two specifically. 

Mr. MILLS. But two very definitely 
wrong decisions, as we recall. 

Mr. BATTIN. I thank the chairman of 
the committee for at least clearing that 
up in my mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 
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Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the general provisions of 
H.R. 12080. I am deeply concerned, how- 
ever, with the possible effects of one small 
but important section of this bill, and I 
would like to devote a few minutes to an 
examination of this disturbing section. 

I refer to section 156, which presents 
a new definition of disability. I believe 
this revised definition to be both unwise 
and unfair, and it appears that its inclu- 
sion has come as a result of a few court 
decisions which were not favorable to 
the Social Security Administration. 

Under section 156, an individual would 
not be able to receive disability benefits 
through the Social Security Administra- 
tion unless his impairment is of such 
severity that he cannot engage in any 
kind of substantial gainful work which 
exists in the national economy. The fact 
that no such work exists in the general 
area in which he lives would not be a 
factor. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be among the 
first to applaud and support reasonable 
requirements to insure that the disability 
program does not become a vehicle of 
support for those who lack the will to 
work. I submit, however, that this new 
definition of disability will not accom- 
plish this goal, but instead will create 
an undue hardship for thousands of hon- 
est Americans who feel responsibility to 
their families and who have a history of 
diligent labor. 

In the past several months, I have been 
conducting a series of “open door” meet- 
ings around the Ninth District of Vir- 
ginia. I have had the privilege of meet- 
ing hundreds of people face to face and 
discussing their problems and view- 
points. Many of these people are receiv- 
ing disability benefits, and many others 
have applications pending for these 
benefits. 

Several counties of the Ninth District 
produce large quantities of coal, and I 
have thousands of constitutes who are 
actively engaged in this production, Coal 
miners will not be the only persons af- 
fected by this new definition, but I be- 
lieve coal miners are typical of the type 
of people who will feel the effects of the 
unwise provision. 

Of course, the life of a coal miner in- 
volves more danger than that of the 
average worker. The possibility of acci- 
dental injury is present every working 
hour of every working day, and the less 
obvious threat of silicosis hangs over 
every man who has accumulated a num- 
ber of years in the mines. Those who 
have met with some unfortunate acci- 
dent may be able to establish a clear need 
for disability benefits, whereas those who 
have been stricken with an occupational 
disease such as silicosis may have a more 
difficult time, even though the disability 
is just as real and the effects upon the 
family just as devastating. 

Consider, if you will, a coal miner with 
an education of 6 years or less, in middle 
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life and without any skills other than 
those he learned in his work under- 
ground. Consider the economy in which 
he lives, an economy based on coal and 
not likely to develop a high degree of 
diversification for geographical reasons. 
Are we now to tell this man that we rec- 
ognize that he cannot continue to work 
in the mines and that there are no jobs 
available for which he can qualify with- 
in the area in which he lives, and yet tell 
him that some vocational expert believes 
he can do a job which exists several hun- 
dred or several thousand miles away? Are 
we to force relocation among persons who 
have worked hard for years and who sud- 
denly find themselves unable to perform 
the only duties they know? Are we to in- 
vite another migration to the cities un- 
der the false mask of opportunity? 

If we do, I believe we will be doing a 
great disservice to the people and to the 
Nation. 

The provisions of section 156 would 
make location a prime factor in an indi- 
vidual’s ability to support his family. 
This is a large Nation, and much of its 
strength lies in its diversification. But we 
have to recognize its size along with its 
diversity and face the fact that a job 
which is “available” in the national] econ- 
omy may be unavailable to the great ma- 
jority of those who would otherwise seek 
it. Distance is a factor, and it is par- 
ticularly important to a man who is hav- 
ing difficulty obtaining the necessities of 
life and has no resources to fall back on. 
Yet this provision says, in effect, that dis- 
tance is not a factor. 

Mr. Chairman, approximately 3,800 in- 
dividuals in the coal mining areas of my 
district have applied for disability ben- 
efits since the establishment of this pro- 
gram under the Social Security Admin- 
istration, Of this number, 72.6 percent 
have been successful in obtaining awards. 
I doubt seriously if this figure would be 
so high if these individuals had been 
called upon to show that they were un- 
able to perform a job which may exist in 
New York or Birmingham or St. Louis. 
And I can only speculate on the effect of 
my area and the Nation had a substan- 
tial number of the 3,800 been forced to 
pack up their families and move to an 
urban environment. I do not think this 
would have been good for my area, the 
urban centers, or the individuals. 

The Social Security Administration 
makes much of the fact that a larger 
number of people are qualifying for dis- 
ability benefits than had been antici- 
pated. This is attributed to, first, greater 
knowledge of the protection available; 
second, improved methods of developing 
evidence of disability; and third, more 
effective methods of determining the to- 
tal impact of an individual’s impairment 
on his ability to work. What has not been 
stated is that the problem of disability 
has been brought into focus through the 
operations of this program. The accumu- 
lated neglect of large segments of our 
population through inadequate educa- 
tional, health, and welfare services is 
coming home, Yet instead of recognizing 
the scope of this problem, the solution 
sought in section 156 would merely ne- 
gate a series of court decisions favorable 
to disability claimants and in keeping 
with the tenor of the times and what I 
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believe to have been the true intent of 
Congress. 

If this new definition becomes law, the 
role of the vocational expert will become 
as important as the role of the medical 
physician in determining disability. The 
challenge to bureaucracy will be to pin- 
point some chore at which an individual 
may use his remaining abilities, little 
though they may be. It will not matter 
where the job can be located or whether 
it would be feasible for the individual to 
relocate. This concept can have only one 
of two effects. It will either accentuate 
the flight to overcrowded city slums or 
overload the existing relief rolls in the 
area in which the individual resides. In 
certain sections, such as the coal mining 
areas of rural Appalachia, the effect on 
local government units could be stag- 
gering. 

The decisions which have been made, 
particularly in the Leftwich against 
Gardner case, only serve to highlight the 
fact that the courts are more in tune with 
the times than the bureaucrats. I believe 
my colleagues will find the text of the 
Leftwich against Gardner case to be most 
interesting, and I am including this at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary, I would 
like to emphasize that I support the gen- 
eral provisions of H.R. 12080 and that I 
intend to vote for the bill. However, I 
believe that section 156 will be harmful 
to the Nation and its people and I would 
like to urge that serious consideration be 
given to a full and thorough study of the 
problems this section will create. 

The following is the text of the decision 
of the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals 
rendered on May 1, 1967, by Circuit 
Judges Craven and Sobeloff and District 
Judge Harvey: 

Craven, (circuit judge). In this unusual 
social security case, claimant Leftwich was 
denied disability benefits at the administra- 
tive level largely because he has the admir- 
able motivation to insist upon working for 
the support of his family despite physical 
inability to do so. There is more logic than 
common sense in such a result, and there 
is irony not intended, we think, by the 
Congress. We affirm the decision of the dis- 
trict court granting Leftwich a period of 
disability and disability insurance benefits. 

We have carefully reexamined the record 
as a whole before deciding that the decision 
of the Hearing Examiner and the Appeals 
Council is not supported by substantial evi- 
dence, “The substantiality of the evidence 
to support the Secretary's findings is the is- 
sue before each court.” Thomas v. Celebrezze, 
331 F. 2d 541 (4th Cir. 1964), citing Farley 
v. Celebrezze, 315 F. 2d 704 (3rd Cir. 1963), 
and Ward v. Celebrezze, 311 F. 2d 115 (5th 
Cir. 1962). 

Although we review the same record and 
make the same determination as made in the 
district court, “it should hardly require ar- 
ticulation to note that an appellate court 
gives great weight both to the reasoning and 
conclusions of the district courts.” Farley v. 
Celebrezze, supra, 315 F. 2d at 705 n. 3. There 
is here no inconsistency: we are influenced 
by the decision of the district court, but we 
are not bound by it. See Roberson v. Ribi- 
coff, F. 2d 761, 763 (6th Cir. 1962); Flemming 
v. Booker, 283 F. 2d 321, 322 n. 4 (5th Cir. 
1960). 

In the Hearing Examiner’s decision appears 
the following: 

“The Hearing Examiner will not attempt to 
describe in detail each of the medical re- 
ports relative to the claimant or to describe 
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the two hearings previously referred ton since 
the Hearing Examiner feels that the primary 
issue to be resolved herein is whether or not 
the claimant's present job as a dishwasher 
at the Pinecrest Sanitarium, which he has 
been doing since around June 1960 to the 
present, constitutes the ability to engage 
in substantial gainful activity within the 
meaning of the disability provisions of the 
Social Security Act and the regulations im- 
plementing such provisions.” 

Consistent with that position, the hear- 
ing held at Beckley, West Virginia, on Sep- 
tember 7, 1965, lasted exactly fifteen min- 
utes. At that hearing, the Hearing Examiner 
said: 

“It would appear to the Hearing Examiner 
that the reason the claimant’s application 
was denied was because of his work at the 
Pinecrest Sanitarium as a dishwasher and 
they apparently considered this as the 
ability to engage in substantial gainful 
activity.” 

We agree with the Hearing Examiner 
that it is unnecessary to narrate in great 
detail the medical history of claimant, Only 
a small part of it will make it crystal clear 
that but for the question posed by his 
minimal employment he would unques- 
tionably have been found unable to engage 
in substantial gainful employment. 


WORK HISTORY AND DISABILITIES 


Leftwich is now fifty-two years old. Al- 
though he has a high school education, 
his entire work history consisted of manual 
labor in the coal mines, where he suffered 
two severe back injuries, one in 1951 and 
another in 1953. In the first accident he 
suffered a fractured right clavicle, fractures 
of the ribs, and injuries to the lower back, 
In the later accident he suffered a ruptured 
disc, which was removed by surgeon in 
1954.2 Since that year, he has suffered from 
spondylolisthesis. He also has a congenital 
marked scoliosis (curvature) of the spine. 
Flexion of the spine is limited to two-thirds 
and side bending and extension nil. As of 
1963, Dr. Stallard reported that claimant’s 
condition had grown progressively worse 
and that claimant could not stoop, bend, 
or lift. In a 1964 report, Dr. Raub concluded 
that the claimant was “quite disabled” and 
could not return to the mines. 

The Hearing Examiner noted in his de- 
cision that one doctor “further commented 
that under modern screening processes and 
pre-employment examinations the claimant 
is barred from securing employment.” 

Typical of medical opinion in the file is 
that of Dr. C. W. Stallard, who concluded as 
of May 12, 1961, “this patient is totally and 
permanently disabled from work.” 

In addition to the extremely limiting 
physical disability, Leftwich suffers from 
psychoneurotic symptoms which the neuro- 
psychiatrist has predicted will continue un- 
abated”. This condition was described as 
“moderately severe” and sufficient to make 
him a poor candidate for rehabilitative re- 
training. 

Despite the foregoing, and much more, the 
Hearing Examiner concluded “that the ob- 
jective medical evidence of record establishes 
that the claimant has suffered moderate im- 
pairments to his musculoskeltal [sic] system 
that would preclude him from engaging in 
any work requiring heavy manual labor or 
lifting, bending, stooping, etc. But the Hear- 
ing Examiner does not feel the objective 
medical evidence of record establishes that 
the residuals of the claimant’s impairments 
to his musculoskeltal [sic] system would pre- 
clude him from engaging in all substantial 

i These were Workmen's Compensation 
hearings. 

*Despite his serious injuries, claimant 
worked in the mines (after periods of re- 
cuperation) until in 1959 he was rejected by 
the company doctor. 
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pce nina activity, particularly of a light or 
, and he so finds.” We think 
5 the Hearing Examiner and 
the Appeals Council accorded too much 
weight to 
THE DISHWASHING JOB 
Much of the record and the Hearing 
Examiner's decision is devoted to considera- 
tion of claimant's having worked for approxi- 


supervisor. He also says, and it rings true 
when read with the rest of the record, that he 
works days when he does not feel like it for 
the sake of his family. He has nine children 
dependent upon him. By way of corrobora- 
tion, claimant has repeatedly advised doctors 
who examined him that he endures pain 
while he works for the sake of making a 
living for his family, that he has pain if he 
sits more than ten minutes, and that his 


in ten hours a day at 
„240 hours a month, and earned $130.00 
a month. As of 1965, his work day was eight 
hours, totaling 184 hours per month, for 
which he was paid $150.00. Although he is 
present at the place of work for an eight- 
hour day, he actually works only four to five 


and pot washing, and that if he were, she 
would have assigned other duties to him. 
She disclosed that he could not have ob- 
tained his job without political influence and 
stated that a lot of employees at the sanitar- 
ium are persons who could not handle jobs 
in ave industry. 

Hearing Examiner conceded that 
3 “may well have gotten his job on 
the basis of politics”, but he felt that claim- 
ant’s position was not a “made” job involv- 
ing minimal or trifling tasks which make 
little or no demand on the individual and 
are of little or no utility to his employer or 
to the operation of a business, and refused 
to apply the exclusion in the Regulations.“ 
In making this determination, the Hearing 
Examiner adverted to Hanes v. Celebrezze, 
337 F. 2d 209 (4th Cir. 1964), and acknowl- 
edged that counsel for claimant urged its 
similarity to the instant case. The Hearing 
Examiner rejected the analogy in these 
words: 

“The Hearing Examiner also invites atten- 
tion to the fact that the Administration does 
not acquiesce in either the results or the 
opinions expressed by the Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the Hanes case, and that 
it does not feel that the decision in the 
Hanes case is binding on it with respect to 
any other disability case.” 

We that we are neither final nor 
infallible. However, we respectfully suggest 
that Hearing Examiners in this circuit may 
with some profit consider our prior decisions 
to see whether or not they have value as 
precedents. 

In Hanes, supra, this court held that evi- 
dence of claimant's earnings of $125.00 per 
month as a building custodian did not by 
itself and in view of other evidence constitute 
substantial evidence to support the Secre- 
tary's decision that claimant was disqualified 
for benefits due to ability to engage in sub- 
stantial gainful activity. Judge Boreman, 


The exclusion reads as follows: 

Made work’, that is, work involving the 
performance of minimal or trifling duties 
which make little or no demand on the in- 
dividual and are of little or no utility to his 
employer, or to the operation of a business, 
if self-employed, does not demonstrate abil- 
ity to engage in substantial gainful activity.” 
20 C.F.R. § 404.153 
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writing for the court, 
that “the court below erred in 


the view 


the Secretary was reversed. 

In Flemming v. Booker, 283 F. 2d 321 (5th 
Cir. 1960), despite evidence that the claimant 
everaged five days a week work at a used car 
lot for which he was paid $15.00 or $20.00 a 
week, it was held that, nevertheless, the 
claimant had established his inability to 
engage in any substantial gainful activity. 
Judge Rives, speaking for the court, thought 
it not inappropriate to borrow tests of dis- 
ability from other areas of the law. The 
quotations relied upon by the Fifth Circuit 
are worthy of reproduction here: 

“In Berry v. United States, 1941, 312 U.S. 
450, 455, 456, 61 S. Ct. 637, 639, 85 L.Ed. 945, 
Mr. Justice Black, speaking for a unanimous 
Court, said: 

It was not necessary that petitioner be 
bedridden, wholly helpless, or that he should 
abandon every possible effort to work in 
order for the jury to find that he was totally 
and permanently disabled. It cannot be 
doubted that if petitioner had refrained from 
trying to do any work at all, and the same 
evidence of physical impairment which ap- 
pears in this record had been offered, a jury 
could have properly found him totally and 
permanently disabled. And the jury could 
have found that his efforts to work—all of 
which sooner or later resulted in failure— 
were made not because of his ability to work 
but because of his unwillingness to live a 
life of idleness, even though totally and per- 
manently disabled within the meaning of 
his policies.” 

“In Mabry v. Travelers Ins. Co., 5 Cir., 1952, 
193 F.2d 497, 498, Judge Holmes, for [the 
Fifth] Circuit, said: 

“Pinched by poverty, beset by adversity, 
driven by necessity, one may work to keep 
the wolf away from the door though not 
physically able to work; and, under the law 
in this case, the fact that the woman worked 
to earn her living did not prevent a jury from 
finding, from the evidence before it, that 
she was totally and permanently disabled 
even while working.“ 283 F.2d at 324. 

The similarity of Leftwich’s situation to 
those of claimants in Hanes and Booker is 
apparent.“ No two cases are, of course, exactly 
alike. But Hearing Examiners may not quit 
thinking when a claimant’s earnings reach 
a magic mark. The test is not whether Left- 
wich by willpower can stay on his feet yet 
another day—but whether objectively and 
in the totality of circumstances, including 
especially his afflictions, he is disabled within 
the meaning of the Social Security Act. Sub- 
stantial medical evidence establishes that 
claimant was totally and permanently dis- 
abled. In spite of such disablement, he chose 
to work every day to support his family. The 
statute defines disability as an “inability to 
engage in any substantial gainful activity.” 
In this case, the emphasis properly is on 
inability. We think the Congress did not 
intend to exclude from the benefits of the 
Act those disabled persons who because of 
character and a sense of responsibility for 
their dependents are most deserving. 

Armed. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Speaker 


But cf. Canaday v. Celebrezze, 367 F.2d 
486 (4th Cir. 1966); Simmons v. Celebrezze, 
362 F.2d 753 (4th Cir. 1966); Brown v. Cele- 
brezze, 347 F.2d 227 (4th Cir. 1965). 

520 C.F.R. § 404.134 provides in pertinent 
part: 

“(b) Earnings at a monthly rate in excess 
of $100. An individual’s earnings from work 
activities averaging in excess of $100 a month 
shall be deemed to demonstrate his ability 
to engage in substantial gainful activity in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary.” 
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of the House of Representatives, the 
Honorable Jon McCormack, who, as 
I recall, is the only Member now in the 
Congress of the United States who was 
a member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means when the original Social Security 
Act was passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is priv- 
ileged to recognize the distinguished 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 32 
years ago last Monday, on August 14, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt affixed his 
signature to the Social Security Act, the 
original act. That monumental, far- 
reaching piece of legislation, was the 
product of the Committee on Ways and 
Means under the leadership of that tir- 
ing but great chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, the late Robert 
L. Doughton, of North Carolina. 

Mr. Chairman, the 1935 act was the 
“keystone in an arch” of security which 
has been strengthened by every Demo- 
cratic administration. And, while my 
Republican colleagues on the Ways and 
Means Committee in 1935 saw fit to op- 
pose the original bill, and later improv- 
ing bills, they have seen the light in more 
recent years and I am happy to welcome 
their support of the bill that is now 
pending before us today, which bill 
merits the support of all of us. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate this 
bipartisan support of the bill by the 
House today. 

This is a historic occasion. Both 
Chairman Mitts and the ranking Re- 
publican member of the committee, my 
good friend, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Byrnes], are supporting 
this measure. Through the recently re- 
vised rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, they have jointly introduced the 
bill which we are now considering. 

I commend both of these distinguished 
gentlemen for their able efforts and for 
their nonpartisan cooperation. 

I also highly commend other members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
without regard to party affiliation. 

Yes, social security today is and should 
remain a nonpartisan piece of legislation. 
It should remain above party and above 
politics. It is part and parcel of our na- 
tional life. It is vitally important to the 
23 million persons who receive social se- 
curity benefits each month. It is impor- 
tant to the 75 million taxpayers who 
contribute to it. It is essential to the 195 
million people in our Nation because it 
gives all of us the assurance that when 
income loss occurs due to retirement, 
death or disability, there will be some 
help to those who are covered by the pro- 
gram, 

But it is also of great significance to 
our free enterprise economy. It enables 
persons to take risks without fear of be- 
coming destitute. 

The social security program strength- 
ens our free enterprise economy because 
it is wage related. It is contributory. It 
emphasizes thrift and individual respon- 
sibility. It is a great American institu- 
tion and one in which all of us can take 
great pride. 

I congratulate again the chairman and 
the members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means for this fine bill which they 
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have brought to us. I know there are 
some provisions which some Members do 
not like. I know there are some provisions 
which can be improved. But that is a 
matter of legislation and a matter of 
harmonizing differences in order to make 
progress. 

I have been here long enough to know 
the other body will also make some 
changes and that these differences will 
be reconciled in conference. 

The fina: bill will be the distillation 
of the ablest minds in both Houses. That 
is our legislative system. It works well, 
and it will work in this instance again. 

The committee labored long and hard 
on this bill. The committee held 65 ex- 
ecutive sessions and after profound con- 
sideration reported the pending bill to 
the House. Honest differences of opinion 
were harmoniously adjusted in a spirit 
of further progress in this important field 
which is of such interest and concern to 
countless of millions of our people. 

I am particularly pleased, Mr. Chair- 
man, because, as my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Arkansas, and great 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, said a few minutes ago, I am the 
only Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who was a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means when the 
original bill, the pioneering bill which 
became the Social Security Act, was 
drafted and enacted into law some 32 
years ago. 

It happens also that I was a member 
of the subcommittee that contributed to 
and helped to draft the original Social 
Security Act. I have every confidence 
that the House of Representatives will 
pass the pending bill by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Again I congratulate the chairman, 
the ranking member and all members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
for the wonderful spirit in which they 
approached the consideration of this bill, 
and for the very fine harmonious rela- 
tionship and adjustments that were made 
among the members. That is the way 
progress is made—through reasonable 
compromise. 

I am particularly proud on this oc- 
casion, as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to make these few remarks 
in view of the fact that I am the only 
Member of the House of Representatives 
who, when the original bill was drafted, 
was a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Mich- 
igan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS]. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
was sitting in the Committee on Ways 
and Means when we first learned that 
Mr. Califano announced that there were 
only 50,000 people drawing welfare pay- 
ments who could be removed from the 
rolls and be given a job. 

That came as quite a surprise to all 
of us. On a little further inquiry, I dis- 
covered that he had released a number 
of other statistics and, of course, I knew 
where Mr. Califano had received his in- 
formation. He had gotten it, of course, 
from HEW. I think there should be some 
tolerance here because HEW does not 
live in the same world that the rest of 
us are living in. 
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In HEW you can look at this bill and 
tell that in their theory 2 female human 
being is a child, a wife, a mother and 
a widow. In HEW women do not work. 

Now, I have checked carefully in 
American history end, Mr. Chairman, 
not only does this generation not live 
in a world like that, but there has never 
been an American generation that lived 
in the gingerbread world of HEW. 

I would like to give real credit to this 
committee for the fact that in this Lill 
for the first time some survivors of a 
woman worker have some rights that 
cannot be taken away from them. 

One of the most pathetic letters < have 
ever received I received from a woman 
in Alabama, who told me tha? she had 
a most unusual case. She said: 

My husband had been in a mental insti- 
tution for 35 years. At the beginning of 
each month I have sent him $10 for his 
incidentils, $10 for medicine, and I have 
taken care of his clothing. But now I am 
65 years of age and I am going to retire. 
But uncer Social Security I can’t give him 
half of my Social Security, which, if the 
tables were reversed, he could give to me 
automatically. 


HEW, of course, approves of this. To 
them only men work, in spite of the 
fact that one-third of all the poor fam- 
ilies in this country are supported by 
women. 

Now I would like to say a few things 
about HEW’s idea of welfare. In the 
same speech in which Mr. Califano re- 
leased his statistics on those who could 
be removed from welfare he pointed out 
that there were a million women enjoy- 
ing aid to dependent children, but that, 
of course, it would be better for them to 
stay at home. 

I would like to ask this question: Do 
you really feel that it is a good idea for 
a woman with a 400-word vocabulary 
to remain at home with 13 illegitimate 
children, or have a little 14-year-old girl 
saddled with an illegitimate child never 
to have the opportunity to be trained, 
never to have the opportunity to get out 
of that house, and never have day care 
for that child? How silly. 

The answer is that we will never solve 
the welfare problem under HEW rules. 
We will have to establish the rules and 
those rules should stick. This bill should 
pass. If there are any amendments that 
should be made to this bill, it should be 
that a widow who is left with children 
should be permitted to go to work with- 
out losing any social security. It should 
be that a woman should be able to give 
to her husband social security benefits. 
It should be that a man and a wife should 
be able to combine their social security 
credits and draw on one record. But not 
the amendments that HEW is suggesting. 
They are not even in the 20th century. 
There is no world like the world they 
are talking about. In the real world 
women work, and they should not be 
denied the fruits and the rights of their 
labors. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr. VANIK]. 

Mr, VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to express my support of the provisions 
of H.R. 12080—and in particular of the 
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changes that the bill would make in the 
social security program. 

In many ways this bill does not go as 
far as some of us on the Democratic side 
of the House had hoped that it would. 
Many of us would have liked to see a 
bigger increase in benefits than the 
1214 percent provided in H.R. 12080. We 
would have liked to see a bigger increase 
in the ceiling on earnings that are tax- 
able and creditable toward benefits. And, 
we would have liked to see provision 
made for health insurance protection for 
the disabled. 

But the bill as reported by the commit- 
tee—and I want to emphasize that 
thanks to the leadership and states- 
manship of the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, the decisions of the 
committee were very nearly unani- 
mous—is a great forward step toward 
the provision of adequate social security 
protection for the American people. The 
bill provides for the largest percentage 
increase in benefits since 1952 and the 
largest dollar increase ever approved. 
This is certainly a bill that we can be 
proud of and support wholeheartedly. 

The 12'4-percent benefit increase for 
beneficiaries on the rolls will greatly 
improve the ability of the beneficiaries 
to get along. It restores much of the pur- 
chasing power of the benefits eroded by 
higher prices, Average benefits paid to 
retired workers and their wives now on 
the rolls would be increased from $145 to 
$164. Although I would have preferred 
a higher increase in minimum bene- 
fits, the minimum benefit under this bill 
would be increased from $44 to $50 a 
month. Under the bill monthly benefits 
would range from $50 to $159.80 for re- 
tired workers now on the social security 
rolls who began to draw benefits at age 
65 or later. Under existing law, the bene- 
fit range for those now receiving old-age 
benefits is $44 to $142 a month. 

The special benefit paid to people aged 
72 and over would be increased from $35 
to $40 a month for a single person and 
from $52.50 to $60 a month for a couple. 

For the first time benefits would be 
provided for disabled widows and widow- 
ers under age 62. I regret to say that 
these benefits would be payable in 
amounts that would be reduced below 
the percentage of the worker’s benefit— 
82 % percent—that is now payable at age 
62, so that if the benefit is first payable 
at age 50 it would amount to only 50 per- 
cent of the worker’s benefit. I am sorry 
that these reductions in benefit amounts 
had to be put into the bill, since the re- 
sulting benefits are likely to be quite 
inadequate. Nevertheless the situation 
of these widows and widowers, who can- 
not work and who are not old enough to 
qualify for benefits on account of age, 
will be greatly improved by the provi- 
sion of even a small benefit. 

Next, the bill would increase the 
amount that a person may earn without 
having his benefits withheld. Under 
present law if he earns more than $1,500 
a year he loses some or all of his benefits, 
although he is paid benefits for any 
month in which he does not earn more 
than $125. Under the bill the amount a 
person may earn and still get all of his 
benefits would be increased from $1,500 
to $1,680 a year, and the amount he may 
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earn in a month and still get full bene- 
fits for that month—regardless of how 
much he earns in the year—would be in- 
creased from $125 to $140. 

I am glad to say also that the protec- 
tion provided under the program on the 
basis of a married woman’s earnings rec- 
ord will be improved. This provision was 
the result of the vigorous efforts of our 
distinguished colleague from Michigan, 
the Honorable MARTHA GRIFFITHS. For 
some time I have had complaints from 
married workingwomen about the in- 
adequate protection provided for their 
families. That protection is now im- 
proved in two ways. First, a child would 
be deemed dependent on his mother un- 
der the same conditions as those under 
which the child is deemed dependent on 
his father under present law. As a result 
a child could become entitled to benefits 
if at the time his mother dies, retires, or 
becomes disabled she was either fully or 
currently insured. Under present law, 
currently insured status—coverage in six 
out of the past 13 calendar quarters end- 
ing with death, retirement or disability— 
is required unless the mother was actu- 
ally supporting the child. Second, under 
the bill the husband or widower of a 
workingwoman who is dependent on her 
would be eligible for benefits based on 
her earnings whether or not the wife had 
recently worked in covered employment. 
Under present law she must have been 
currently insured in order for him to get 
benefits. 

Another improvement that the bill pro- 
vides is related to the eligibility for ben- 
efits of workers who are disabled while 
still young. The bill would make a worker 
eligible for benefits if he becomes dis- 
abled before age 31 and if he worked in 
one-half of the quarters between the 
time he is 21 and the time he is dis- 
abled, with a minimum of six quarters 
of coverage. This requirement would be 
an alternative to the present require- 
ment that the worker must have had a 
total of 5 years in covered work out of 
the last 10 years. 

So far as medicare is concerned, while 
Iam disappointed that the provision rec- 
ommended by the administration for 
health insurance protection for the dis- 
abled was not adopted by the committee, 
I am glad to report that some improve- 
ments have been made in the health 
insurance program. Most significant, 
perhaps, is that the number of days of 
hospitalization which could be covered 
in a spell of illness would be increased 
from 90 to 120 days. However, the patient 
would have to pay a coinsurance amount 
of $20 per day for those additional days— 
subject to adjustment after 1968, de- 
pending on the trend of hospital costs. 

I am happy that the committee 
adopted provisions making possible the 
direct payment to patients under cir- 
cumstances where a doctor elects not to 
take a medicare assignment. This pro- 
vision was the subject of a bill which I 
introduced earlier along with my dis- 
tinguished committee colleague, the 
Honorable At ULLMAN and our distin- 
guished colleague from Wisconsin, the 
Honorable CLEMENT ZaABLOCKI, and 
others. 

My attention was directed to the need 
for this provision by an elderly gentle- 
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man in my district who held up a criti- 
cally needed cataract operation waiting 
for the enactment of medicare. After his 
operation, he discovered he had utilized 
the professional services of a doctor who 
would not take a medicare assignment. 
This patient had no resources to advance 
payment for his doctor’s bill. No social 
agency or financial institution was avail- 
able to advance his medical expenses. His 
only alternative was to cash in his burial 
insurance or to dispose of some of his 
household goods to pay the doctor’s bill. 

I do not believe it was intended that 
part B of medicare operate that way. 
This new provision corrects just this 
type of situation and permits the patient 
to submit an unpaid bill to the insuring 
agency, receive that portion from the 
medicare fund as is justified by his claim 
and then pay the bill by adding his own 
contribution. In addition, a number of 
other changes have been made to im- 
prove medicare protection and facilitate 
administration of the program. 

I am pleased to note that while the 
committee did not find it possible to rec- 
ommend adding the disabled to the 
health insurance program, the bill re- 
quire the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to establish an ad- 
visory council to study the problems rel- 
ative to including the disabled under the 
health insurance program, and also any 
special problems with regard to the costs 
which would be involved in such cover- 
age. The council is to make its report by 
January 1, 1969. I am hopeful that the 
report of the council will lead the way 
toward the provision of health insurance 
for the disabled, a change that is sorely 
needed. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND WELFARE 

The welfare provisions of the bill em- 
phasize individualized planning for em- 
ployable people under the AFDC Pro- 
gram with greatly expanded training, 
work experience, and child care facili- 
ties. The purpose of this is to substan- 
tially expand the number of dependent 
children who grow up in self-supporting 
households rather than as recipients of 
assistance. I certainly am in accord with 
this objective. However, I think we must 
be perfectly clear that there are a limited 
number of training facilities that can 
provide the kind of training that will 
result in families, particularly those 
headed by mothers, becoming self-suf- 
ficient. While more can and should be 
done than is being done at the present 
time, I am not at all sure that the goal 
can be achieved at any early date. 

Coupled with the planning for em- 
ployment is a limitation that I believe 
is most unfortunate. This says flatly to 
the States that if the number of children 
with absent parents who require assist- 
ance grows at a more rapid rate than the 
child population of a State, the Federal 
Government will not participate on be- 
half of the additional children, This ar- 
bitrary cut-off penalizes States and will 
probably be most acutely felt in the large 
cities where this type of dependency oc- 
curs. If the training and job placements 
work, then there should be a leveling off 
and possibly a decline in the number of 
recipients of aid. In this event, the limi- 
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tation is unnecessary and would be in- 
operative. 

I applaud the earnings exemptions 
provisions of this bill. In the State of 
Ohio and my own city of Cleveland, we 
have engaged in a highly successful ex- 
periment involving the exemption of 
some earnings. It should be most helpful 
for these provisions to be extended to 
the country as a whole. 

The child health provisions, provisions 
for emergency assistance, the provisions 
for alternative forms of payment where 
families are unable to manage money, 
increased foster care and child welfare 
allocations, should help to improve the 
situation of children. In addition to lim- 
iting the future Federal financial liabil- 
ity under the medicaid program—title 
many improvements in that pro- 
gram are included. 

The public assistance amendments give 
me very grave concern. While I recognize 
the need for restraining the drain on 
Federal resources, I do not believe that 
we can limit our responsibilities to the 
unfortunate, needy people of America 
simply by placing a formula in effect 
which provides a dollar limitation. We 
can estimate the need, we can endeavor 
to hold down the cost, we can endeavor 
to train adults capable of work and re- 
habilitate families, but we must not deny 
help to those who remain among the 
needy after our best thought out plans. 

The increase in overall welfare fund- 
ing from $4.1 billion to $4.5 billion does 
not provide any substantial increase in 
this program. Spiraling costs have in- 
creased general expenses by almost 5 
percent while drastic increases in the cost 
of medical and health services account 
for at least another 5 percent. 

I doubt that $4.5 billion in fiscal 1968 
will buy as much welfare and health 
care as the lesser amount of $4.1 billion 
bought in fiscal 1967. 

In order to provide adequately for the 
clear-cut cases of need, local and State 
administrations will be required to pro- 
duce an exacting degree of care and ef- 
ficiency. Under these pressures, there is 
danger of error which may be regrettable. 

The community work and training 
program will provide a challenging ap- 
proach in directing dependent Americans 
toward job-responsibility and independ- 
ence from the need for public support. 
It is my fervent hope that this program 
will be entirely free from any form of 
compulsion. It is my hope that the leg- 
islative history we make today makes 
that point abundantly clear so that there 
is no risk of misinterpretation at the 
local level. 

In my opinion, the added cost of the 
community work and training program 
will limit its size. This program will not 
be financially capable of accommodating 
the thousands upon thousands of citi- 
zens on welfare rolls who would prefer 
work over public assistance. This fact 
will be proven by the success of this pro- 
gram. 

In this public assistance program, the 
attempt to limit Federal expenditures to 
present levels has dangerous implications. 
There is very little likelihood that this 
legislation will provide higher welfare 
standards and very much likelihood that 
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they will be reduced. The increased bur- 
dens on local governments may reach 
the point of intolerance. 

I hope that the increased burdens on 
loeal governments will not reach a point 
of intolerance. Our welfare costs are 
indeed burdensome but Americans at all 
levels of government must never over- 
look legitimate needs of children and 
those who are charged with their custody. 
Although our Nation is heavily in debt, 
it is not quite that poor. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 13 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GILBERT]. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, first 
may I congratulate the very distinguished 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, my chairman, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts], and the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Byrnes], and all the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee for the 
many hours of deliberation and time and 
effort that they gave to the bill before us 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, I am supporting the 
bill before us today, because it represents 
an improvement in living standards for 
thousands of Americans. But I cannot 
conceal my disappointment at the scope 
of the bill, which I believe does not re- 
flect. an adequate awareness of the needs 
of those members of our society whose 
resources are fewest. I proposed an 
across-the-board increase in retirement 
benefits of 50 percent, which would bring 
the living standards of most recipients 
of social security no higher than a decent 
minimum. The administration proposed 
15 percent, a disappointing figure. The 
committee voted only 12.5 percent, which 
I regard as clearly insufficient. 

The minimum old-age and disability 
benefit was raised, you will note, from 
$44 to only $50, which does not offer even 
a subsistence level of existence. I believe 
that men and women who have spent 
their lives as productive citizens, hard at 
work, deserve a better retirement than 
we are providing for them in this legis- 
lation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
concentrate my attention on two specific 
provisions of this bill to which I vigor- 
ously dissent. They are the new stand- 
ards that narrow the implementation of 
title XIX, the program known as. medic- 
aid, and the new limitations on the 
matching payments that States may re- 
ceive for the operation of their aid to 
families with dependent children— 
AFDC—programs. Both take funds away 
in a manner which I regard as inequi- 
table and to ends which I believe are 
shortsighted. 

Establishing the new standards for 
medicaid, I think, creates the unfortu- 
nate precedent of default by the Federal 
Government on a commitment to the 
States. I am familiar with the situation 
in my own State, New York, but similar 
patterns have occurred elsewhere. The 
States have devised and put into effect 
medicaid programs based on legislation 
passed in 1965 and which they had ev- 
ery reason to believe would remain un- 
changed. The legislation contained a 
Federal commitment for assistance. The 
States acted in good faith on that com- 
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mitment. Under the amendment in- 
cluded in the current legislation, the 
Federal Government would be backing 
out of the obligation it assumed. Ironi- 
cally, it takes that action not because the 
program in question has been a failure 
but because it has been a success, It has 
helped so many needy persons that it 
has cost more than originally antici- 
pated. No reason, I think, could be less 
justified for reducing the program’s 


scope. 

I believe, furthermore, that this 
amendment is a serious mistake because 
it penalizes productive members of the 
community. By setting arbitrary income: 
limits for eligibility, it cuts out those 
families and individuals who work but 
who lack sufficient income to pay for 
medical expenses. It will not, in most in- 
stances, penalize welfare recipients, but 
only those who are struggling by the 
sweat of their own brow to make ends 
meet. I need not emphasize that the 
amendment will deprive children of the 
care they need, and in recent years, have 
acquired under this program. The deci- 
sion to reduce the scope of the program 
is, in my view, an inadvisable one. 

I am gratified that the committee has 
agreed to achieve its goal of establishing 
eligibility on a three-step basis. But even 
the first step will reduce eligibility for 
families and individuals by substantial 
amounts. It appears. that thousands of 
self-supporting, self-respecting families 
will now have to go on the welfare rolls 
for medical assistance. 

I object, furthermore, to this amend- 
ment because it penalizes the State of 
New York more than any other. New 
York has, throughout recent history, 
been a pioneer in social. welfare legisla- 
tion. It has had in effect a program sim- 
ilar to medicaid dating back to 1929. Its 
program is the best in the country. Un- 
der the standards established in this 
amendment, thousands of New Yorkers 
will be stricken from the eligibility rolls. 

New York is also hit hard by the new 
limitation om aid to the States under 
the AFDC program. But like the med- 
icaid standards, New York is not alone 
in paying the penalty. Hardest hit are 
the States with the most effective pro- 
grams, the programs that bring assist- 
ance to the greatest number of needy 
persons. Hardest hit are the States that 
show the most concern about their un- 
derprivileged citizens. I deeply believe 
that we take the wrong approach when 
we take funds away from the States that 
are meeting their responsibilities to the 
poor, while asking no sacrifice of the 
others. 

The AFDC amendments provide that 
no State can receive funds for a greater 
percentage of children in the category 
where one parent is absent from home 
than was received in January 1967. Ac- 
cording to the committee’s example, if a 
State had 3 percent of its minor children 
on AFDC in January 1967, the State 
would not get Federal matching pay- 
ments, for this group of children, in ex- 
cess of 3 percent of the population under 
21 years of age in 1968 or in later years. 

I understand the motivation for this 
provision, Mr. Chairman, and I do not 
quarrel with it. It seeks to get welfare re- 
cipients off the dole and into productive 
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work. It seeks to stimulate the States to 
devising practical programs for dimin- 
ishing the public assistance rolls. But 
this is only one of several requirements. 
designed to achieve that end—job coun- 
seling, family planning, ehild protection, 
management. improvement, and others. 
The new AFDC limitation, however, is 
discriminatory and, furthermore, it is 
dangerous. 

Let me explain why. 

We all know that our major industrial 
cities are magnets for the rural poor of 
the South and Puerto Rico. These people. 
are driven off the land, which no longer 
supports them, and they come looking for 
a new life in the cities. Unfortunately, 
they are poorly prepared for the job de- 
mands. and the patterns of living that 
they find. Through no fault of their own, 
they often wind up unable to support 
themselves. The cities cannot let them 
starve. The only answer is welfare, of 
which AFDC is a major program. 

The press recently reported that stud- 
ies by Federal bureaus have disclosed 
that this urban migration will continue 
at an undiminished rate at least for an- 
other decade. These studies suggest that 
the burden on the cities will continue to. 
get heavier, whatever the cities may try 
to do to lighten them. This migration 
means that more people will have to be 
fed, no matter how many are put to work 
by other commendable programs. Let it 
be noted that the States from which 
these people migrate are doing little or 
nothing to create the necessary condi- 
tions to keep them. The cities to which 
they move thus have no choice but to 
shelter them. 

Thus. this provision discriminates se- 
verely against the cities—against New 
York and Detroit and Chicago and New- 
ark and Cleveland. These cities cannot 
hold back the tide. It is inevitable that 
the flow continue into its neighborhoods 
where the pressures of poverty are al- 
ready greatest. Meanwhile, the States 
from which these poor unfortunates de- 
part are not. penalized at all, because the 
percentage of those on welfare decreases. 
The imbalance of justice in this situa- 
tion is grievous. The potential is explo- 
sive. 

I feel that this is a particularly inop- 
portune moment for the enactment of 
these amendments to the Social Security 
Act. It is inopportune because we are 
seeking to persuade the less fortunate 
segment of our Nation to take courage. 
These amendments will break the hearts 
of thousands who are decent citizens but 
who are not the successful members of 
our society. They will, furthermore, 
thrust new and undeserved burdens on 
those States that can least afford them. 
It simply is not right for this Congress 
to penalize the conscientious States, 
while it in effect rewards the indifferent 
States for doing nothing. In view of the 
domestic turmoil through which this Na- 
tion is now suffering, I believe it is un- 
wise to disable those States that are do- 
ing the most to eliminate the sources of 
discord and those people who live peril- 
ously at the margins of our economy. 

Mr. Chairman, we are still a wealthy 
nation. We are fighting a war but let 
us not. deceive ourselves when we pass 
amendments like these. We are making 
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our poor pay for that war, not our rich. 
We are attempting—in many of the 
President’s programs—to establish a 
stake in our society for the poor, yet we 
snatch away from them the hope we ex- 
tend. I believe that we as a nation with 
all the wealth we possess, can do much 
better. I would look to the other body to 
restore some equity in these matters. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands are 
U.S. citizens who, in the past, have not 
benefited fully from Federal grants to 
public assistance. I am happy to say that, 
in the proposed social security amend- 
ments, the Ways and Means Committee 
has taken steps to alleviate welfare in- 
equities in these jurisdictions. 

To better understand the problems in 
these jurisdictions, we look at Puerto 
Rico. First, let us look at the optimistic 
side, Puerto Rico has accomplished a tre- 
mendous amount in the past 25 years: 
the illiteracy rate has dwindled to almost 
nothing; the per capita income has more 
than quadrupled; and the economy is 
growing by 10 percent a year. Another 
area which the Puerto Rican government 
should be commended is public health. 
Federal funds, through medicaid, have 
helped in covering costs of services to 
the “medically indigent’—a heading 
which describes more than half of the 
population of Puerto Rico. The Common- 
wealth government has gone ever fur- 
ther, though, by providing medical serv- 
ices to all citizens who wish to use them. 

Puerto Rico, then, has made progress 
in a number of areas. However, massive 
problems still exist. Twelve percent of 
the population was unemployed in Jan- 
uary 1966—over 3 times the rate in the 
continental United States. Per capita in- 
come in Puerto Rico—though it has im- 
proved—is still only $977 a year—as com- 
pared to $1,600 in the poorest State and 
$2,700 as a national average. Over two- 
thirds of the families on the island earn 
less than $3,000 a year. And yet, with 
poverty this widespread, only about 10 
percent receive any public assistance. 
Furthermore, few of us realize just how 
low welfare payments are. The average 
adult recipient receives only $8.65 a 
month—a mere $104 a year. And children 
receive less than half this much. Imagine 
buying food and clothing for a child with 
less than $50 a year—less than $1 a week. 

Puerto Rico has faced these problems 
and has worked to solve them. Her effort 
in public assistance—in relation to per- 
sonal income—is 42 percent more than 
the average State. 

On the other hand, Federal participa- 
tion has been maintained at an extremely 
low level. Congress has always placed a 
limit on Federal funding for public as- 
sistance in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and Guam. No such limit is im- 
posed on grants to the States. Further- 
more, the ceilings for these jurisdictions 
are extremely low—only $9.8 million for 
Puerto Rico—while sums from four and 
one-half to eight times as large are paid 
to States with even smaller populations. 

Because of the low public assistance 
payments, thousands of Puerto Ricans 
have been forced to live in poverty that 
we could hardly imagine. Large num- 
bers—over 600,000 since 1945—have had 
almost no choice but to leave their homes 
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and to look for a better life on the main- 
land. 

The social security amendments we 
are considering would help with the spe- 
cial problems of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam. First, in the area 
of public assistance, changes would be 
made in the ceilings on Federal pay- 
ments. Though the dollar limitations 
would not be removed, there would be 
five annual increases until a much more 
reasonable level is reached. The amounts 
proposed are consistent with additional 
effort that we understand the Common- 
wealth is ready to make. With this in- 
creased funding, Puerto Rico will be able 
to improve assistance payments. 

Second, in the area of medical assist- 
ance, H.R. 12080 would place special limi- 
tations on payments to Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Guam, because those 
proposed for the States would be inap- 
propriate for the three jurisdictions. A 
ceiling of $20 million would be placed on 
Federal contributions to title XIX pro- 
grams in Puerto Rico, with proportionate 
ceilings for the Virgin Islands and Guam. 
It is regrettable that a limit must be set 
but I am glad, at least, that the amounts 
proposed are reasonable. 

The Resident Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico [Mr. POLANCO-ABREU] stated 
the case of Puerto Rico quite well when 
he appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee. He said: 

Certainly the problems of poor, handi- 
capped and sick American citizens living in 
Puerto Rico are not different from those of 
citizens living on the mainland. Certainly 
our blind are no less blind, our disabled no 
less disabled, our dependent children and 
impoverished elderly no less needy, our sick 
no less sick, than those residing in the States. 
Certainly the Federal government cannot 
be less concerned about the desperate needs 
of the afflicted and the impoverished Amer- 
ican citizens in Puerto Rico than it is about 
those residing in the States, 


I feel that, with the proposed social 
security amendments, we would be pro- 
ceeding in the right direction—toward 
fuller recognition of the problems of our 
citizens in Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. I am glad to yield to 
my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my colleague from New York for 
yielding. I would like to commend the 
gentleman upon the statement which he 
has made, especially with reference to 
the cutback in medicaid, which is a 
backward step and a most unfortunate 
development. As the gentleman knows, I 
supported his effort in the Committee on 
Rules to obtain a modified closed rule 
so as to permit an amendment in that 
respect to be considered. 

As I pointed out in the debate on the 
rule, my State will be hard hit by the 
medicaid provisions of this bill. 

Nevertheless, as the distinguished 
gentleman has stated, overall, this is a 
bill which we have no alternative but to 
support. 

Mr. GILBERT. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BINGHAM]. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GILBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
join with my colleagues in support of H.R. 
12080, the Social Security Amendments 
of 1967. The great Committee on Ways 
and Means is to be congratulated for 
the outstanding efforts which have gone 
into the preparation of this legislation. 
The bill deserves the support of all of 


us. 

I would like to use the time allotted to 
me to comment on the changes which 
the committee has proposed for the title 
XIX program of medical assistance for 
the needy. Basically, title XIX authorizes 
a Federal-State-local program designed 
to assist low-income persons unable to 
pay the costs of medical care. All of us 
realize the importance of medical care, 
and it was right and just that we attempt 
to make medical care available to those 
whose incomes precluded it. 

There were basic flaws in the title 
XIX legislation which we approved in 
1965, and it did not take some of the 
States long to make these absolutely ap- 
parent. The State of New York, a portion 
of which I am privileged to represent, 
moved swiftly to show us the error of 
our ways. New York used title XIX to 
create a medical assistance program de- 
signed to provide a substantial portion 
of the adult working population of 
moderate income with an absolutely 
free, absolutely complete, credit card for 
any and all medical or hospital costs. 
New York’s medicaid program was off 
and running in July of 1966, and the re- 
sults have been disastrous. I am very con- 
cerned about the costs of this program 
to the citizens of New York as they pay 
their taxes at the Federal, State, and 
local level. 

Mr. Chairman, our best understanding 
of the impact of this program comes 
when we realize what it is doing on the 
county level of government in New 
York. Onondaga County, which com- 
prises my congressional district, found it 
necessary to borrow $7.9 million just to 
cover the first year costs of medicaid. 
This $7.9 million represented a 30-per- 
cent increase in the county’s public as- 
sistance budget. 

New York’s counties are now in the 
Process of preparing budgets for the 
coming year. The Onondaga County wel- 
fare commissioner is requesting a budget 
of $40.7 million, about $9 million over this 
year’s budget. This $40.7 million for wel- 
fare represents a figure that is more than 
the entire county budget 4 years ago. The 
county’s property owners are faced with 
the possibility of a tax increase amount- 
ing to $9 per $1,000 simply to cover the 
costs of the welfare budget. 

Since late spring of 1966, I have been 
urging Federal action to place limits on 
the power of the States to set income 
eligibility standards for the medicaid 
program. I had also hoped that the com- 
mittee would have seen fit to mandate 
the States to provide reasonable and ef- 
fective deductibility clauses in their pro- 
grams. At any rate, the committee has 
recommended cutoff points for Federal 
matching funds under title XIX. By 
1970, when the Federal matching limits 
are fully operative, we assume that our 
responsibility to the U.S. Treasury, at 
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least in this regard, will have been ful- 
filled. 

The committee, wisely, I believe, chose 
to set up a cutoff limit. above which Fed- 
eral financial matching would no longer 
be available. . Such an action leaves 
squarely in the hands of each State the 
responsibility for disposing of its own 
treasury. With this action, it will be 
completely clear to all of the citizens of 
the States who is really responsible for 
gigantic welfare budgets. 

If I am any judge of the sentiments 
of those I represent, the people of New 
York want this medical assistance pro- 
gram scaled down. They want a program 
they cam afford to support. They want 
a program that is disciplined, one that 
is limited to providing medical aid to 
those who are truly in need. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the 
Ways and Means Committee on the work 
it has done to place limitations on title 
XIX, and I urge the committee, respect- 
fully, to continue its interest in this pro- 
gram with a view toward making it a 
more reasonable and more meaningful 
response to the problems of the medically 
needy. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BUSH]. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has spent 
months in careful consideration of all 
aspects of the social security and public 
welfare bill, as well as child health pro- 
grams. The bill which has been reported 
out by the committee reflects our ardu- 
ous labor on these matters. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly will enthu- 
siastically vote for this bill. 

However, I would like to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to one area in 
which I have a particular interest, be- 
cause I think this area will have an im- 
portant impact upon poverty and de- 
pendency and will do much to strengthen 
the individual family. I am referring, Mr. 
Chairman, to family planning. 

Mr. Chairman, great advances have 
been made in family planning and to be 
more specific and to be more blunt about 
it, in birth control, 

One cannot help but be alarmed when 
he looks at the world population growth 
figures. Similarly, one cannot help but be 
alarmed at the ignorance about family 
planning among many people in this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, science has now made 
great strides—we now have the IUD and 
the pill. Further dramatic scientific im- 
provements lie ahead. These advances 
offer a partial solution to the world pop- 
ulation problem and certainly a partial 


solution to the problem of domestic ` 


poverty. 

Mr. Chairman, I was pleased to see the 
Committee on Ways and Means give con- 
sideration to family planning, but this is 
only a beginning. This bill comes to grips 
with family planning in two principal 
ways; both, I might add based upon a 
voluntary approach. 

First, we are making it a requirement 
that all States offer family planning 
serviees, voluntarily, and it is up to fam- 
ilies to decide whether to accepz it or not, 
particularly family planning services to 
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mothers receiving assistance payments 
and, secondly, we have added an author- 
ization for maternal and child health 
service. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Salk vaccine 
for polio was discovered, massive pro- 
grams were instituted to distribute it. 

In my opinion, similar voluntary pro- 
grams of education and making avail- 
able, on a voluntary basis, family plan- 
ning devices will do much to solve the 
problem of poverty and will do much to 
reduce the rolls in the aid for dependent 
children program. 

I am happy that the committee did 
come to grips with the problem. 

I recognize the sensitivity in this area 
and I certainly understand the objec- 
tions of some Members who went along 
with the committee results. I understand 
their desire and their adament demand 
even for making these programs volun- 
tary. But I think it is time that this 
country took a good hard look at this 
whole area of family planning because 
herein lies a true, demonstrated answer 
to many of the problems of poverty that 
face us not only in this country but 
around the world. 

I would like now to spell out in more 
detail my views on this subject: 

A year ago last January the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, John 
W. Gardner, established a sound and 
progressive policy on family planning. 

The Secretary said at that time: 

The objectives of the departmental policy 
are to improve the health of the people, to 
strengthen the integrity of the family, and 
to provide families the freedom of choice to 
determine the spacing of their children and 
the size of their families. 


I commend Secretary Gardner on his 
leadership. 

This forward looking policy was timely 
indeed, Mr. Chairman, but its extension 
to health and welfare programs has not, 
in my opinion, gone far enough. It has 
been estimated that about 5 million low- 
income women want family planning 
services—but only about 700,000 of these 
women now receive them through public 
and private services. This neglect is re- 
flected in our Nation’s infant mortality 
rates, which are much higher than they 
could be, and in the increasing rate of 
dependency on public assistance. 

It is not yet too late, Mr. Chairman. 
There are many things this Congress can 
do to support the extension of family 
planning services. I am happy that the 
Ways and Means Committee has incor- 
porated some of my suggestions on fam- 
ily planning in the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967. I would like to re- 
view them for my colleagues, 

First, we are making it a requirement 
that all States offer family planning serv- 
ices to mothers receiving assistance pay- 
ments. Testimony before the Ways and 
Means. Committee stated that twice as 
many mothers availed themselves of 
family planning services when the serv- 
ices were directly offered them instead 
of merely provided on request. I want to 
emphasize that recipients will be guar- 
anteed freedom to accept or refuse the 
services in accordance with the dictates 
of their conscience. But projects to date 
show that a great majority of women 
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from low-income areas are eager to ac- 
cept family planning services when they 
are offered. 

Second, we have increased and con- 
solidated the authorizations for maternal 
and child health services. These pro- 
grams have furnished the major vehicle 
to date in providing Federal support for 
family planning services. 

Under existing law, formula grants are 
allotted to States to extend and improve 
health services to mothers and children. 
As a result of the rapidly growing inter- 
est in family planning, an inereasing 
number of State and local health depart- 
ments are beginning to provide family 
planning services under this program. 
One year ago more than 40 States pro- 
vided these services in some parts of the 
State. Three years ago the number was 
only 13. The bill reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee would increase 
funds to permit further needed expan- 
sion of family planning services. Though 
we have not earmarked funds specifically 
for that purpose, it is my hope and un- 
derstanding that the States will be vigor- 
ously encouraged to expand their efforts 
in this area. 

Another major source of Federal funds 
for family planning has been the mater- 
nity and infant care project grant pro- 
gram. This program supports projects to 
provide comprehensive maternity care 
for women who are unlikely to receive 
necessary health care because they are 
from families with low incomes. In addi- 
tion to medical care for the mother up to 
the time of delivery, health care, inelud- 
ing family planning, is also provided fol- 
lowing child birth. These projects are 
making family planning services avail- 
able to an increasing number of women 
in low-income families who have never 
before had access to these services. In the 
New York City project, 90 percent of the 
mothers returning for postpartum visits 
asked for and received family planning 
services. 

The social security amendments as 
reported provide a $5 million increase 
for this program in the current fiscal 
year—an increase that is badly needed. 
Over the following 4 years, the bill pro- 
vides substantial increases in the author- 
izations for project grants. The commit- 
tee expects that at least $15 million of 
this increase will be directed toward 
family planning services. Under Secre- 
tary Wilbur J. Cohen of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
assured me that these amounts will en- 
able us to provide services to many addi- 
tional low-income mothers who want and 
need them. 

Mr. Chairman, last month Under Sec- 
retary Cohen made an excellent speech 
on family planning. In it he said: 

I am confident that as family planning 
information is made more readily available 
to all who desire it: 

Infant mortality rates will be drastically 
reduced. 

Every child will be blessed at birth by 
being wanted and well borne. 

The dignity of the individual and his op- 
portunities for self-fulfillment will be en- 
hanced, 

The vicious cycle of poverty with its ac- 
companying deprivation, despair and dis- 
erimination can be broken. 
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The Ways and Means Committee has 
included in its bill the means to make 
the services available to achieve these 
goals. I urge my colleagues to support the 
committee’s bill. 

Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MESKILL, Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Texas for yielding. 

I rise in support of H.R. 12080 for rea- 
sons which have nothing to do with the 
remarks just made by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

This bill is a big improvement over the 
existing social security law. It cures many 
of the weaknesses of the -aw although in 
some areas to a very limited extent. I 
have introduced legislation—H.R. 8449 
and H.R. 8971—concerning social secu- 
rity suggesting changes which regret- 
tably are not reflected in H.R. 12080. In 
view of the closed rule, I realize that my 
recommendations will not be adopted by 
this session of Congress. 

The need for an increase in old age 
assistance payments is caused by the ris- 
ing cost of living, by inflation. Those 
living on fixed incomes are the first to be 
hurt by inflation and the last to catch 
up. It is unfortunate that this bill does 
not include a provision which I recom- 
mended calling for automatic increases 
in benefits tied to the cost of living. I 
recognize the fact that such a provision 
creates a fear of the unknown in the 
minds of the actuaries. Think, however, 
of the fear of the unknown in the minds 
of our elderly who see their monthly so- 
cial security check shrinking in value as 
the cost of living rises. 

Earlier in the debate, the distinguished 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee [Mr. MILL SI, in discussing public 
welfare portions of the bill, pointed to 
the attempt to get people off the welfare 
roles—to make taxpayers out of tax eat- 
ers. I certainly subscribe to his proposi- 
tion. I wonder if the members of the 
committee considered the possibility that 
tax eaters can be taxpayers as well. I 
refer to removal of the earnings limita- 
tion placed on recipients of old age as- 
sistance benefits. I receive many letters 
which say, in effect, “we would like an 
increase in social security benefits but 
we wish we could earn as much as we like 
without losing our social security bene- 
fits.” 

I understand that the earnings limita- 
tion was put into the social security law 
in the 1930’s in order to take people out 
of the labor market. This was during a 
great depression when we had many 
more people than we had jobs. This 
is not the case today. While there is sub- 
stantial unemployment in the country 
today, there ate over three million jobs 
for skilled persons which are going un- 
filled. Many of our elderly are eager 
and able to fill these vacancies. I know 
that the members of the committee con- 
sidered the cost to the fund resulting 
from raising the earnings limitation. I 
wonder if the committee considered that 
these persons would be paying substan- 
tial income taxes if they were allowed to 
earn all that they desired without losing 
social security benefits? I wonder if the 
committee also considered that many of 
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these people would leave larger estates, 
paying inheritance taxes as well. 

I recognize the fact that suggestions 
that social security benefit increases be 
paid out of general revenues has met 
with strong objection in the past. I be- 
lieve, however, that transferring general 
revenue funds to the social security 
fund would be justified because this 
would offset the drain on the social secu- 
rity fund caused by the removal of the 
earnings limitation. After all, the “tax 
eaters” from the social security fund 
would be “taxpayers” to the general 
revenues. I shall support the bill but I 
shall continue my efforts to improve the 
program. 

Mr. BUSH, In reply to the gentleman 
I would answer that there was some sen- 
timent in the committee for this, but the 
prevailing factor, I am sure, in consid- 
eration of removing the ceiling was cost, 
and the figure for removing it entirely 
amounted to something like $2 billion. 
I think we were concerned about the tax 
increase. But the gentleman has a good 
point, Perhaps at some future date it 
will be. This took into consideration, I 
am told, the additional earnings that 
would be forthcoming and the taxes that 
would be received. But it was strictly a 
question of cost. 

We were trying to keep the tax in- 
crease to a very minimum amount in the 
light of other tax increases, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MESKILL. If the gentleman will 
yield for one more question; did the 
committee also take into consideration 
the fact that if a person were allowed to 
work as long as he was physically able 
and to earn more money, that he would 
probably leave a greater estate, and there 
would be a greater estate tax paid? 

Mr. BUSH. I am sure the actuaries 
took that into consideration, but I be- 
lieve the figure I quoted was based upon 
the work and the additional cost. 

Mr. MESKILL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York such 
time as he may require. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill, although I regret 
its liberalization of existing law falls 
short in many areas of today’s realities. 

It is a privilege for me to take the 
floor today to speak in behalf of the 15 
million people who will be affected by 
what we decide here today. Social se- 
curity has been the answered prayer to 
our many citizens for over 30 years. 

I deem it my duty to speak in favor 
of the bill before this House today, but 
cannot consider it the full and final an- 
swer to today’s needs of our senior 
citizens. A stronger, more effective pro- 
posal is sorely needed. 

I have introduced such a bill, H.R. 
12327, and I regret that, under the closed 
rule, we will not have the opportunity 
today to improve the bill as I would have 
liked by offering some of the provisions 
of my legislation, and by considering 
other proposals further to liberalize the 

W. 

But the closed rule which governs de- 
bate on social security legislation unfor- 
tunately does not permit such amend- 
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ments. I deplore this limitation, for it 
compels me, and, I am certain many of 
our colleagues, to accept the proposal 
before us, or none at all. 

The fact that the bill before this House 
falls far short of what we owe to our 
senior citizens will leave me more than 
a little saddened. These elders, who have 
given their best to the Nation during 
their most productive years, deserve bet- 
ter at our hands in their golden years. 

Our efforts in their behalf must not 
end here, and I trust the 90th Congress 
will yet accord further opportunity to 
broaden this legislation. 

I, for one, shall continue to press for 
more realistic increases in social secu- 
rity benefits, and for liberalization of 
many social security regulations. 

Social security benefits today are no 
longer adequate to the needs of many el- 
derly people. While they keep 5% million 
aged people out of poverty, more than 
5 million still remain impoverished and 
needy. The main reason for this shameful 
situation is that benefits are too low. 

How can a person be expected to live 
on $44 per month, or even $50 as the 
present House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee bill proposes. A minimum benefit in- 
crease of at least 15 percent, and a $70 
per month minimum, would remove 1.4 
million aged from poverty. My bill, H.R. 
12327, would allow this 15-percent in- 
crease and would also make automatic 
adjustments of benefits to go hand in 
hand with cost of living increase. This 
provision, I feel, is vitally necessary if 
we are to assure that social security bene- 
fits meet the future needs of our older 
citizens. 

This 15-percent increase would be 
computed on a gradually increased limit 
on taxable wages which would reach $10,- 
800 by 1974, yielding maximum benefits 
of $288 per month. This provision is one 
more method of assuring equitable and 
adequate social security benefits in the 
years to come. 

My bill will also see to it that certain 
special groups are adequately recognized 
and cared for. Along these lines, H.R. 
12327 will assure a special minimum to 
those who have contributed to the social 
security fund for long terms. It will also 
substantially increase special benefits for 
all those recipients 72 and over. 

The committee bill takes a step in the 
right direction when it increases the 
amount that an individual may earn 
without suffering benefit deductions from 
$1,500 to $1,680 per year. However, this 
increase is insufficient and still discrimi- 
nates against those persons over 65 who 
choose to remain actively engaged in 
their careers. I propose that this limit be 
raised to $3,000, which, even when sup- 
plemented with maximum social security 
benefits, is by no means an exorbitant 
figure. 

The committee bill entirely deleted 
a major provision in the President’s origi- 
nal proposal which would extend medi- 
care benefits to 1.5 million disabled 
workers under 65 years of age. The pres- 
ent medicare law limits coverage of hos- 
pital and voluntary medical insurance to 
persons 65 or over. H.R. 12327 would 
make medicare available to this large 
group of deserving people that is so simi- 
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lar to the aged in its essential need for 
health insurance coverage. 

I enthusiastically support the commit- 
tee bill’s provisions to include podiatrists 
services within the supplementary medi- 
cal insurance program and to add out- 
patient hospital and diagnostic specialty 
benefits for the aged and disabled. I have 
included these worthwhile additions in 
my own legislation, as well as a section 
to eliminate the requirement of physican 
certification for inpatient hospital serv- 
ices at the time the individual becomes 
an inpatient. 

H.R. 12327 covers a problem in medi- 
care that has been unfairly neglected 
since the program’s inception in 1965. 
Before medicare was enacted, all persons 
over 65 were allowed a special income tax 
deduction for all medical and drug ex- 
penses. Upon enactment of medicare, its 
recipients lost their special tax status. 
Thus, many of our aged are required to 
pay large sums of money every year, out 
of their own pockets, for much needed 
drugs and medical services. This cost 
would be an insufferable burden to any- 
one with a limited income. This is espe- 
cially true of those receiving as little as 
$44 per month, the current monthly 
minimum. 

In order to alleviate this imposition, 
my bill would include all approved drugs 
under medicare. Thus, this great saving 
to our older citizens could allow them to 
spend their monthly payments in far 
more desirable ways. 

With regard to medical expenses, my 
bill would allow all medical costs paid by 
recipients to be 100 percent tax de- 
ductible. It does not seem fair to tax 
these expenditures which are so neces- 
sary, yet so costly. 

Finally, my bill focuses on an area 
which has long concerned me—that of 
the current tax provisions with regard to 
pensions and other annuities. For years, 
I have advocated a tax exempt minimum 
for all pensions. H.R. 12327 provides that 
the first $4,000 earned every year will be 
tax exempt. This provision is consistent 
with all our concern in assuring our 
senior citizens of adequate funds in their 
retirement years. 

I cannot let this opportunity go by 
without speaking directly in behalf of 
my State—New York. H.R. 12080 in- 
cludes a provision which severely limits 
the income level for participation in the 
medicaid program. 

Section 220 provides that the income 
level for participation in the program 
cannot be higher than 133.5 percent of 
the income level for eligibility for the aid 
to dependent children program. This 
ceiling will go into effect on January 1, 
1967. 

New York State now bases its eligibil- 
ity requirement on the 1965 medicaid 
provisions. As a result, New York has 
provided many people with aid which 
they will not be qualified to receive under 
the new 133.5 ceiling. This provision, if 
enacted, would have a direct and very 
adverse effect on the citizens of New 
York. 

New York State has always manifested 
a great concern for assuring needed med- 
ical care to its residents. This program 
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is in keeping with New York State’s his- 
torical humanitarian social outlook. 

The present estimates for the cost of 
medicaid in New York State for the cur- 
rent fiscal year are: Federal share, $120 
million; State’s share, $115 million, and 
local share, $155 million. 

The cost projections for the next fiscal 
year are Federal share, $237 million; 
State share, $210 million, and local share, 
$210 million. 

These funds assure all families and in- 
dividuals who cannot afford needed care 
of receiving necessary medical attention 
without fear of financial ruin and trag- 
edy that often occurs with serious illness. 
The effect of a cut in funds cannot be 
measured in money alone, but must also 
be measured in increased human 
suffering. 

New York State and its citizens have 
relied in good faith on the 1965 provi- 
sions. If the proposed amendment is en- 
acted, this body will be responsible for 
the dashed hopes of many financially 
pressed people. Six million New York 
State residents now benefit from medic- 
aid. If the proposed ceiling on Federal 
participation is enacted into law, at least 
10 percent of them—600,000 people—who 
are now receiving aid will be confronted 
with the loss of benefits. 

This provision would mean losses of 
Federal aid to New York State of at least 
$29 million the first year, $40 million the 
second year, and $50 million the third 
year. From the present estimates and 
cost projection figures I have cited, it be- 
comes obvious that New York State 
would not only be prevented from ex- 
panding its program, but the current 
funds would be decreased. This situation 
would be intolerable. Although we are 
precluded from amending this bill to cor- 
rect this unwarranted restriction, I for 
one, except to press the effort in this Con- 
gress to restore the original provision to 
rectify the damage that this bill will 
bring to my State. Likewise I intend to 
work toward the realization of the other 
goals I cited here which I regret are not 
included in this legislation. Because of 
the vital and long-overdue need to in- 
crease benefits and improve present law, 
I shall vote for this bill. We have no other 
choice. But the effort to broaden and im- 
prove our Social Security and Health 
Care Acts must go on relertlessly. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas such 
time as he may consume. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 12080 which provides 
for a number of changes in the social 
security program including an across- 
the-board increase in monthly benefits. 

As has been the practice for most bills 
which come from the House Ways and 
Means Committee, we are operating un- 
der a closed rule. We can offer no 
amendments. Therefore, we must weigh 
the good proposals in this bill against 
what we believe to be the bad. 

On halance it is apparent that a num- 
ber of necessary changes and improve- 
ments have been made in this Social 
Security legislation. There have been 
important deletions of the original ad- 
ministration requests. The bill we have 
before us has strong bipartisan support 
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among members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

The committee has acted responsibly 
in providing for an across-the-board 
12.5-percent increase in old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance pro- 
grams. Needless to say, senior citizens 
across the country have been hard hit 
by rising costs and inflation. They are 
finding it increasingly difficult to main- 
tain their standard of living. 

This legislation does not require any 
increase in social security taxes this 
year. The committee has recommended 
and this bill provides for increasing the 
taxable base from $6,600 to $7,600 in 
1968 but there will be no increase in 
the tax rate until 1969. 

We are assured that the proposed 
schedule of financing will enable the old 
age and survivors system and the dis- 
ability insurance program to remain 
actuarially sound—meaning that esti- 
mated future income and interest will 
be sufficient to support disbursements 
for future benefits and administrative 
expenses. 

I want to commend the committee for 
its action in eliminating the President’s 


-plan to make extensive changes in the 


income-tax exemptions for taxpayers 
aged 65 years and older. Under this pro- 
posal social security benefits and rail- 
road retirment benefits would have be- 
come subject to Federal income taxes. 

Earlier this year, I joined with other 
members of the Kansas congressional 
delegation in the House in introducing 
a resolution to express the sense of the 
House that social security and railroad 
retirement benefits shall not be made 
subject to Federal income taxes. 

It is obvious that many Members felt 
the same way as our delegation about 
this proposal. 

We are continuing to liberalize in this 
bill the amount of earnings which a 
social security recipient, under age 72, 
can receive without loss of benefits. This 
measure increases that amount from 
$1,500 to $1,680 a year or from $125 to 
$140 a month the amount such a bene- 
ficiary can earn without loss of OASDI 
benefits. We need to consider further 
liberalization of this provision for those 
senior citizens who want and need to 
augment their social security benefits by 
employment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FINO]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, on numer- 
ous occasions in the past 15 years, I 
have taken the floor of this House to urge 
Congress to liberalize, humanize, and im- 
prove our social security system. While 
we have made progress in liberalizing our 
system, I still feel that we have not gone 
far enough in correcting and eliminat- 
ing some of the unfair and unrealistic 
provisions of the law which still cause 
hardship in millions of American homes. 

I will support this bill but I cannot 
say that the provisions of this measure 
will fulfill all or even a great part of my 
expectations. 

I feel that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to give our 23% million social se- 
curity beneficiaries a meaningful increase 
in monthly benefits. I certainly would 
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have preferred a 15 percent or even a 
20 percent increase in benefits but even a 
- 1244 percent raise is a great step forward. 
However, I cannot see why the nation’s 
social security recipients should have to 
wait for administration and congres- 
sional action every time inflation man- 
dates a benefit increase. 

In my opinion, there ought to be a 
mechanism to provide benefit increases 
to refiect rises in the cost-of-living index. 
I first introduccd such legislation early 
in 1966 and I am happy to say that over 
110 Republican Members of this House 
have sponsored similar bills. 

I am glad to see that Congress does 
not intend to cooperate in the Presi- 
dent’s unfortunate attempt to boost the 
social security tax base to $11,000, while 
raising the social security tax rate— 
shared by employer and employee—to 
11.8 percent. It looks to me as if the 
President is tax happy. One minute he 
wants to tax one thing and, the next 
minute he wants to tax something else. 
In my opinion, the President’s social 
security tax plans—which would boost 
the average worker’s annual social se- 
curity to $400—are tantamount to a sec- 
ond income tax hike. Fortunately, this 
House has refused to go along with this. 
For my own part, I do not see why social 
security benefits cannot be increased by 
resort to the Treasury instead of impos- 
ing further taxes on the workingman. 
Look at all the fat we have in the present 
Government budget: $2 billion worth of 
the so-called antipoverty program 
which we have seen is nothing but a 
bank roll for rioters; $4 billion for direct 
and indirect foreign aid; several billions 
of dollars for the “man in the moon” 
project, and of course, $20 billion a year 
for the misjudged, misguided, and mis- 
managed no-win war the Johnson ad- 
ministration is fighting in Vietnam. 
These four programs involve about $30 
billion a year which is now doing Amer- 
ica little or no good. So, I say that this is 
not the time to raise taxes, social secu- 
rity or otherwise. This is a time to stop 
wasting the taxpayers’ money. 

I believe that the whole American pen- 
sion system should be restructured. 
Many of our American poor are senior 
citizens who, however thin their wallets, 
are a lot richer in spirit and dedication 
to the American way than the so-called 
poor who hop out of Cadillacs to loot 
and pillage. Is it because our senior citi- 
zens do not riot—because they do not 
whine about “deprivation”—that they are 
ignored by the Johnson administration 
sSuper-social planners? I think it is time 
to stop giving antipoverty handouts to 
teenage punks who drive up to poverty 
offices in purple convertibles and start 
taking better care of our senior citizens 
who have worked hard all their lives. An 
adequate pension system is a national 
“must,” to my way of thinking. No re- 
tiree collecting a Federal pension should 
get less than $200 a month, if he or she 
has no other income. If we can write this 
idea into law, we would do a lot more to 
fight poverty, and help a lot more de- 
serving people, than by bankrolling left- 
wing agitators in the guise of fighting 
Poverty. 

I am also glad to see that the bill we 
have before us today makes some sound 
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one thing, social security recipients are 
to be allowed to earn up to $1,680 a year 
without loss of benefits and up to $2,880 
with only a half loss. I am in favor of 
any change in this direction, and 
frankly, I would like to see the maximum 
income limitation here removed alto- 
gether as I have suggested for many 
years. Many people in my district who 
have paid considerable sums into the so- 
cial security retirement program cannot 
presently collect any benefits because 
they have an income of $2,900 a year. 
This is grossly unfair. If you live in the 
slums on $2,900 a year, every bleeding 
heart in the Government will try to ex- 
cuse you if you riot, but if you live in an 
ordinary residential neighborhood mind- 
ing your own business and trying to 
make ends meet on $2,900 a year, you 
will get no thanks from the Federal Gov- 
ernment—and no social security benefits. 

I am pleased to see that this bill also 
improves the medicare program. For 
one thing, the hospital coverage included 
under medicare is to be increased from 
90 to 120 days—a definite step in the 
right direction. 

Unfortunately, I am sorry to see that 
this bill does not extend medicare cov- 
erage to those persons who are receiving 
social security disability benefits. I have 
introduced legislation along these lines 
myself, and I think that extension of 
medicare coverage to these deserving 
people is an important step which must 
be taken to improve the medicare pro- 
gram. 

I am a little concerned about the way 
the medicare program is working. In 
some areas, it seems to be bogged down 
in red tape. Hopefully, these delays are 
no more than organizational difficulties, 
but I know that many other Members 
of this House share my concern, and we 
will be watching the program carefully. 

As many Members of this House know, 
I have long introduced many different 
bills to liberalize and humanize our so- 
cial security system. For one thing, I 
have long felt that we ought to reduce 
the social security retirement age for 
men to age 60 and for women to age 55. 
Now, in the light of recent riots and the 
growing need for slum jobs, I believe it 
is more important than ever that we al- 
low men and women to retire at an ear- 
lier age, because the earlier we allow 
people to retire, the more jobs we open 
up for our younger people. 

Let me say in closing that while I sup- 
port this bill, I think it is inadequate. 
First of all, 12% percent social security 
increases are not enough. Furthermore, 
there ought to be a $200 a month min- 
imum for retirees with no other source 
of income. Also, social security benefit 
increases should be tied to cost-of-living 
index increases and not dependent on 
the slow processes of the administration 
and Congress. 

Most of all, however, I do not believe 
that social security taxes and income 
base levels ought to be raised. These 
raises merely amount to a further tax on 
our overtaxed middle income group. I 
see no reason why the improvements we 
need in the social security system can- 
not be financed out of general revenues. 
Granted this will require a considerable 
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cut in the present level of Federal spend- 
ing on the space program, the so-called 
war on poverty and foreign aid, all of 
these expenditures are getting us no- 
where, and we would do better to spend 
the money on tangible assistance to our 
senior citizens and thereby lessen their 
financial burdens. 

I urge the Members of this House to 
support this bill, but I also hope that 
real consideration will be given to cut- 
ting back on wasteful Federal spending 
at home and abroad so that we can use 
the money to set up a broad program of 
improved pensions for our senior citizens. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, the 
distinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee and his colleagues on 
that committee certainly have my re- 
spect and admiration. I know the job 
they have done has been one which was 
difficult, and that they have undertaken 
to do the best they could with this legis- 
lation. 

I must say, though, that there is one 
area in the existing Social Security Act 
which gives me as much concern as any- 
thing I have come into contact with in 
performance of my duties as a Member 
of Congress. That concern is based on 
the application of the present Social 
Security Act as to when a person is to- 
tally disabled. 

I was, therefore, somewhat taken aback 
to observe that the committee in this bill 
has gone even further than existing law 
in limiting the eligibility of disabled per- 
sons who apply for Social Security Act 
benefits. It will appear, on page 88 of 
the bill, that the committee has carried 
forward the present definition of dis- 
ability but has added the words: 

* * * engage in any other kind of sub- 
stantial gainful work which exists in the 
national economy, regardless of whether such 
work exists in the general area in which he 
lives, or whether a specific job vacancy exists 
for him, or whether he would be hired if he 
applied for work. 


Then on page 88, at line 18, it says: 


For purposes of this subsection, a “physi- 
cal or mental impairment” is an impairment 
that results from anatomical, physiological, 
or psychological abnormalities which are 
demonstrable by medically acceptable clini- 
cal and laboratory diagnostic techniques. 


When we look at the committee re- 
port, on page 30, we find this language: 

The impairment which is the basis for the 
disability must result from anatomical, phys- 
iological, or phychological abnormalities 
which can be shown to exist through the 
use of medically acceptable clinical and 
laboratory diagnostic techniques. Statements 
of the applicant or conclusions by others 
with respect to the nature or extent of im- 
pairment or disability do not establish the 
existence of disability for purposes of social 
security benefits based on disability unless 
they are supported by clinical or laboratory 
findings or other medically acceptable evi- 
dence confirming such statements or con- 
clusions, 


It seems to me this is probably the first 
time in the history of American juris- 
prudence that what is normally accepted 
as substantive evidence is converted into 
mere corroborative evidence. 

In this particular case it is said in the 
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committee report, in effect, that the in- 
tent of the legislation is that the testi- 
mony of a wife or a member of the ap- 
plicant’s family is not admissible, or, 
if admissible, is not to be considered by 
the Social Security Administration or by 
the courts, unless that evidence is merely 
corroborative of some medical statement. 

This to me is a little harsh. 

I believe also that to provide that be- 
cause an individual may be able to do 
some particular type of job which is 
available to a resident of Alaska, that an 
applicant in Florida is disqualified to re- 
ceive disability benefits because there is 
a job there since that job is one which 
is available to people in our national 
economy. That kind of test is making it 
entirely too difficult for these disabled 
people. 

This provision in the bill is even strict- 
er than the present terrible definition of 
total disability. A worker who has sud- 
denly become disabled, whose family 
must bear the burden of the additional 
expense of his disability, and has to sup- 
port him and maintain him, creates a 
situation which is much more harsh than 
the application of the Social Security 
Act to a deceased employee and his fam- 
ily. It seems to me that we could be a 
little more helpful to those who are 
stricken down in their health. 

Every weekend in my district office peo- 
ple come in who are totally disabled to 
carry on a gainful occupation. It is sad- 
dening to see we are turning our backs 
upon them even further by the new lan- 
guage set forth in this bill regarding dis- 
ability benefits under the Social Security 
Act. 

It is my earnest hope that when this 
legislation is considered by the other body 
of the Congress there will be a proper 
revision of the disability eligibility defi- 
nitions. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. UTT]. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. UTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, the 
House of Representatives today is con- 
sidering one of the most important bills 
of the 90th Congress. The Social Security 
Amendments Act of 1967 provides some 
much-needed raises to the 22 million 
Americans who depend on their social 
security checks for their daily needs. 

This legislation is long past due. Funds 
have been available for almost a year to 
provide for an increase in social security 
benefits. Early this year I called for an 
immediate 8-percent across-the-board 
increase in benefits. Later, when no ac- 
tion had been taken, I called again for 
the largest possible increase in payments 
consistent with the fiscal soundness of 
the trust fund, retroactive to January 1, 
1967. 

I support the Social Security Amend- 
ments Act of 1967. The principal pro- 
visions of the bill provide for a 1214- 
percent across-the-board increase of 
social security benefits. Minimum social 
security benefits will be raised from $44 
to $50. The maximum benefit is raised 
from $142 to $159. The increase in social 
security payments will provide for the 
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much-needed additional income to our 
retired citizens, who, through no fault of 
their own, have seen their income cut 
unfairly by the malady of inflation. 

It is a disappointment to me that the 
Ways and Means Committee did not in- 
clude a cost-of-living clause in their bill. 
Legislation introduced by myself along 
with theirs would have increased social 
security benefits automatically whenever 
the cost-of-living index rises. It is a firm 
conviction of mine that retired citizens 
deserve this type of protection and secu- 
rity. Now if inflation remains unchecked, 
the purchasing power of social security 
payments will very shortly slip again. 
Once more Congress will be called upon 
to raise the benefits. If my proposal were 
adopted, increases in payments would 
come automatically when the cost-of- 
living rises. 

The failure of the committee to rein- 
state the full deduction for the medical 
expenses of our older citizens was also 
disappointing. Next year our elder citi- 
zens Will be faced with a bigger tax bill 
because needed action was not taken. 

The Ways and Means Committee, 
however, did wisely reject President 
Johnson’s proposal to eliminate the 
“double exemption” for individuals over 
65. The President’s proposal to increase 
the income taxes of our retired citizens 
would have further cut retirement in- 
come. 

To pay for the increased social security 
benefits, the bill calls for an increase in 
the earnings base from $6,600 to $7,700. 
A slight increase in tax rates is also in- 
cluded in the bill. I had hoped that an 
increase would not have been necessary. 
But rising hospital costs and the neces- 
sity for maintaining a fiscally sound 
social security trust fund makes this 
action necessary. 

A number of changes will be made in 
the medicare law by this bill. These 
changes will help improve the adminis- 
tration of the program. The number of 
days of hospitalization under medicare 
has been raised from 90 to 120 days, with 
the patient paying for half the per-day 
cost of the additional 30 days. The bill 
also permits reasonable changes for in- 
patient radiological and pathological 
services and payments for outpatient 
physical therapy and diagnostic X-rays. 

One other significant change in the 
medicare law is the provision that out- 
patient hospital services, now covered 
under the health insurance program, will 
be covered by the supplementary medical 
insurance program in the future. 

A provision of the bill which has my 
hearty endorsement calls on the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to conduct a study of medicare 
law and the supplemental insurance 
program. 

The proposal in the legislation will 
make significant and long overdue 
changes in the law which governs aid to 
dependent cihldren, and child welfare 
programs. Each State will be required 
to develop a program for each family on 
ADC rolls designed to get the job for the 
adult member of the family so that the 
family can be removed from the welfare 
rolls. 

Specifically, States will be asked to 
establish family planning programs, pro- 
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vide employment counseling, testing, 
and training. It will bring child neglect 
cases to the attention of the courts and 
take steps to more effectively enforce 
child support laws, especially in regard 
to deserting fathers. The new bill also 
makes it mandatory for those on welfare 
rolis to participate in community work 
and training programs or lose their as- 
sistance. Aid to children of unemployed 
fathers will also be suspended if the 
father refuses to participate in job 
training programs. 

The legislation recommended by the 
House Ways and Means Committee takes 
important and meaningful steps toward 
helping those on welfare rolls become 
economically self-sufficient members of 
society. The bill will encourage the 
States to accelerate their efforts in this 
area. 

The emphasis on job training is most 
desirable. It is my hope that the legisla- 
tion will be just the first step in what 
eventually will be a complete revamping 
of present public assistance programs, 

There is no doubt that the increase 
in social security benefits provided in the 
bill before the House is needed because 
inflation has cut the retirement income 
of our retired citizens. The action to 
raise the social security payments is 
needed, but not enough. To adequately 
protect retirement income a sound and 
sane fiscal policy is needed. Inflation 
must be stopped. Then, and only then, 
will our retired citizens be sufficiently 
protected. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
SCHADEBERG]. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
am pleased to join my colleagues today 
in supporting this long-overdue increase 
in social security benefits. It is not a 
credit to our society that our senior citi- 
zens are the forgotten group. These are 
the men and women who have made the 
sacrifices, taken the risks, and laid the 
groundwork for our affluent world of 
today. They now find themselves the vic- 
tims of the system which they created. 
As living costs have soared, their retire- 
ment incomes have remained static, Dol- 
lars can be stretched only so far, and yet 
expenses continue to mount, 

No tax bill can satisfy all the Mem- 
bers of this House nor will it meet all of 
the requirements which each of us feels 
must be in such a bill. The bill before 
us is, by and large, a good bill. It will 
provide a 12 ½-percent general increase 
in benefits and broadens the base of cov- 
erage for our older and disabled citizens. 
Yet, Iam dismayed that it does not con- 
tain more of the recommendations 
which I had offered as legislative meas- 
ures in this Congress. The rising cost of 
living demands a substantial increase in 
social security benefits but I am sorry 
that this bill makes no provision for an 
automatic cost-of-living increase in 
these benefits as called for in my bill, 
H.R. 8997. We are voting today to liber- 
alize the limitations on earned income 
of social security beneficiaries. I, how- 
ever, would prefer to see the limitation 
removed entirely, and I introduced legis- 
lation to this effect earlier this year. As 
I stated at the time, the Government 
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should not limit the standard of living 
of any citizen nor should it stifie any- 
one’s incentive to work. 

Also directed to assisting the older 
citizen was legislation which I sponsored 
to remove all limitations on the amount 
of medical expenses which may be de- 
ducted in computing Federal income tax. 
Persons over 65 had the privilege of 
such a deduction until recently and I 
feel very strongly that they should have 
it again. Although the bill before us to- 
day carries no provision for revising the 
income tax structure, let us hope for 
early action on such a measure and on 
the suggestions which I have made 
earlier. 

I take issue, also, with the unfair 
burden which this legislation places upon 
the wage earner who will be required 
to contribute a larger portion of his 
earnings to the social security system, 
not only through the increased rate but 
by reason of the raising of the base upon 
which contributions are paid. Further- 
more, a number of the bill’s provisions 
are directed to groups of our citizens who 
make no contributions to the social se- 
curity trust fund from which they receive 
benefits. Their need is real, without ques- 
tion. Such benefits as they receive, how- 
ever, should come from general revenue 
funds rather than from the social se- 
curity trust fund. The integrity of this 
fund must not be compromised. 

I look forward to further study on this 
point as well as on the inclusion of other 
health services within the benefits pro- 
vided through the medicare program. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Chairman, my purpose 
in taking the floor at the conclusion of 
this debate is for the purpose of explain- 
ing my reasons for offering a motion to 
recommit. However, before doing that I 
would like to pay my respects, my re- 
gards, and offer my compliments to the 
chairman of the committee, for whom I 
have high affection and a deep regard 
for his ability in this field of taxation. I 
want to pay my special respects to the 
gentlewoman from Michigan, Mrs. 
MARTHA GRIFFITHS, who fought day in 
and day out for the recognition of the 
woman worker and made some impres- 
sion at least on the Department of 
Heaith, Education, and Welfare. I am 
sure she will conclude that battle next 
year, as we have other amendments of- 
fered and adopted. 

Let me say that I attended 90 percent 
of the hearings and executive sessions 
and took an active part in and supported 
the amendments put into the bill. They 
graciously accepted three or four of my 
own amendments which had been intro- 
duced as bills to correct some of the in- 
equities in social security. 

I appreciate the remarks of Speaker 
McCormack when he said it was a truly 
bipartisan effort to whip out a good so- 
cial security bill. Iam in support of about 
207 pages out of 208 pages in the bill. 
You may say “What are you nit-picking 
about with regard to one page in the 
bill?” I nit-pick on that, if you call it 
that, because I think it is wrong in prin- 
ciple, I think it is wrong in fact, and I 
think it is wrong in theory. You might 
call it nit-picking, but I do not, for the 
simple reason that if I have here about 
5 ounces of clear water which I would 
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like to drink of, and if somebody puts in 
one-half an ounce of arsenic, I am not 
going to drink it. I think in this bill 
there is one-half ounce of arsenic which 
we will live to regret in the future. This 
is found on page 29 at the point where 
we raise the base for taxation by $1,000. 
That converts this bill into a gross in- 
come tax on a graduated basis. 

Now, in America there are only 25 per- 
cent of the workers who will pay on this 
higher base. They are contributing $1.4 
billion, half of which will go to those 
people on social security who do not 
contribute anything in that bracket of 
from $6,600 to $7,600. Therefore, again 
we convert the bill to a social welfare 
bill, taking from those in the middle- 
and upper-income brackets who earn 
this greater amount of money and not 
returning it to them in replacement of 
wages but assigning it to the people in 
the lower wage scales. That is a matter 
which to me is a welfare matter and 
should be spread over the entire country, 
coming from all the taxpayers and 
should be contributed from the general 
fund and not contributed by that little 
select group of workers who happen to 
be earning $7,600 a year. 

Thereafter in the future it is proposed 
that this base should be raised even as 
high as $10,000. If we do that we come 
to the point where less than 10 percent 
of the 88 million people who work and 
are self-employed will be contributing 
on that higher base and yet they will not 
be receiving the benefits of their own 
contributions. The bill then has lost its 
original concept of a relationship be- 


tween wages and benefits. It turns social 


security into a social welfare bill. 

I would like to be able to support the 
other 99 percent of this bill, because I 
think it is proper and good, and there 
was good cooperation in working up a 
good bill. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UTT. I will be glad to yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Does the 
gentleman concur in the estimate that 
under title XIX alone the State of Cali- 
fornia will lose money in terms of Fed- 
eral contributions on existing medical 
care programs in the scope of $100 mil- 
lion to $150 million each year up to some 
$250 million and bordering on $300 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1972? 

Mr. UTT. Yes; I agree with the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. BURTON] 
to the effect that the differential will 
run up as high as $300 million. But I 
must say that if there were not placed 
in this bill this limitation on title XIX, 
insofar as the State of California is con- 
cerned, and insofar as some of the other 
States are concerned, we would be facing 
a $4 billion or $5 billion increase in the 
social security tax. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. UTT. Yes, I yield further to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Would the 
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gentleman, a member of the committee, 
agree that, if the Congress is going to 
limit—despite the higher cost of living— 
the level of benefits to Californians, it 
might be in order to have some limita- 
tion upon how much money they expect 
to get into the Federal Treasury from 
the taxpayers of California? 

Would the gentleman not say that, if 
it is fair to limit what a given State re- 
ceives from the Federal Government, it 
is only fair to limit what the Federal 
Government takes from that State? 

Mr. UTT. The only way to get to that 
is to reduce the Federal income tax, a 
move which I have supported. But it is 
true that the State of California pays 
about 10 percent of the total tax in the 
United States, while it does not receive 
back an equal apportionment. But that 
has not been changed in this legislation. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I conclude 
my remarks while saying to the Mem- 
bers of the Committee that I support 99 
percent of this bill, this one page of the 
bill and the provisions contained therein 
provide that the expense thereof will be 
borne by less than 25 percent of the 88 
million workers, including the self-em- 
ployed; that the benefits are going to 
those who are not contributing. I think 
it is wrong in theory, wrong in principle, 
and wrong in practice. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. STRATTON]. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. I think the 
committee has done an outstanding job 
in reporting back a bill that will increase 
the benefits within the social security 
program. And I want to say at the out- 
set that I support the legislation whole- 
heartedly. 

However, as a Representative from 
New York, I do want to comment par- 
ticularly upon what the committee has 
done with respect to title XIX, the medic- 
aid provision, the provision already re- 
ferred to by the two distinguished gentle- 
men from California, with respect to my 
own State. I take this time because I have 
had occasion to speak frequently in the 
past on this subject to various members 
of the committee and to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, and 
to testify before the committee as to the 
urgent need for Congress to place some 
reasonable financial limitation upon 
what the individual States can do in im- 
plementing title XIX, because ultimately, 
the costs of these programs must be 
borne by the Federal taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the 
committee and to commend the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee for 
the recommendations which they have 
made in section 2, title II of this bill be- 
ginning on page 143. The problem of 
dealing with legislation of this kind was 
a very difficult one, as I well realize, and 
it is my opinion that they have handled 
the job most skillfully indeed. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I shall be happy to 
yield to the distinguished chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
commend the gentleman and to thank 
the gentleman for the many, many con- 
versations that he took the time to speak 
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with me on this problem, and in bringing 
my attention to it and in giving me in- 
formation in depth about the operation 
of it and for his insisting that something 
should be done. 

I appreciate the gentleman’s state- 
that he ‘thinks the committee has ac- 
complished some good results in this re- 


gard. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his generous comments, 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I want to point out 
that the medicaid program did create a 
veritable storm, especially in upstate 
New York. I think that some of the re- 
criminations that we have heard here 
today about who the culprit in this piece 
is, have been unduly directed and laid 
at the doorstep of Washington. 

I think it is clear to anyone who has 
studied this as we have, that Governor 
Rockefeller went far beyond the intent 
of the Congress. I would point out that 
it was never intended to go that far. Now, 
if at a later date, Congress decides to en- 
large title XIX, that is something else. 
But it is simply a fact that in 1965 Con- 
gress did not intend a medicaid program 
of the scope enacted by New York State. 

Mr. STRATTON, Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion, and I am sorry that I cannot yield 
to him further because my time is 
limited. 

I certainly agree with what the gen- 
tleman has said. I am a New Yorker, too, 
and naturally I want to see my State get 
as much of the available Federal benefits 
as it is properly entitled to, But the way 
in which New York State implemented 
title XIX, the medicaid law, that we 
passed in 1965 did indeed go, as the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. McCartuy] has just said, far 
beyond what this Congress ever intended 
to do. As a matter of fact, it became clear 
that if this New York type of title XIX 
implementation were allowed to stand 
and if it were then to be adopted by the 
49 other States in the Union, it would im- 
pose an intolerable financial burden, not 
only on the taxpayers of our own State, 
but also on the Federal taxpayers as 
well. 

Let me just recite some of the things 
that the New York implementation of 
title XIX did: 

It made medicaid available to 40 per- 
cent of the population of the State, and 
in some areas as high as 79 percent of 
the population. 

It made a family of four with an in- 
come of $6,000 after taxes or $7,500 be- 
fore taxes, eligible for free medical as- 
sistance, And for families with more 
children that figure could go as high 
as $9,500. 

It precipitated a movement toward 
rescinding existing labor-management 
contracts under which employees were 
getting medical insurance as a fringe 
benefit, because now they could get it 
free from the State under medicaid. 

It even undermined the great medi- 
care program itself, which I have always 
solidly supported, because people were 
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encouraged, even by the city health com- 
missioner in New York City, not to buy 
into the $3 a month medical insurance 
program under medicare, because they 
could get it free under medicaid. 

Finally, it created the incredible situa- 
tion where the estimated costs of the 
New York State program were twice the 
amount that had been estimated to cost 
the Federal Government for programs in 
all 50 States. 

Obviously, such an anomalous situa- 
tion could not be permitted to continue. 
And the formula which the committee 
has devised in this bill does, I believe, put 
safe and sane financial limitations on 
title 19, on the medicaid program. It 
brings this legislation into line with our 
original intentions. None of the basic 
purposes of title 19, which the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts] helped to 
devise, have been harmed or injured in 
any way. 

But in addition to that, by passing 
this bill we are going to save the tax- 
payers some $500 million a year in ex- 
cessive medicaid costs—and with a $29 
2 deficit, gentleman, that ain't 

a 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I have such a deep respect for the 
scholarship and the mastery in debate 
of the members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means that I would not be 
emboldened to participate in this debate 
except to the extent only of making some 
philosophical observations. 

Recently I have read in the news- 
papers that a colleague of mine, pos- 
sessed of profound wisdom and not loath 
to share it with an admiring world, had 
declared in a thundering voice that the 
Constitution should be changed and that 
no Member of the Congress should be 
seated if 65 years old or over. Well, I 
was 67 years old when I came here 18 
years ago. So when I read these things— 
well, they stir up something. Amusement 
mostly I would say, and perhaps a bit of 
leveling tolerance. 

During this debate, and it has been a 
long and brilliant debate, I have looked 
around, and most of the time I have seen 
on this floor three Members of the House 
who are past 80 years old. During some 
of the time I have seen four Members of 
this House who are past 80 years, listen- 
ing to this debate. The debate has to do 
with the welfare of old people, and nat- 
urally these Members who are over 80 
have a deep and abiding interest. 

Then I have looked around and I have 
gone out and looked in the corridors and 
even under the tables and I even looked 
up into the rafters, and I could not see 
any young and coming man of destiny 
who had called upon the gods and the 
would-be rewriters of the Constitution 
to close the doors of Congress to anyone 
65 or over. Where, oh, where, does one 
hide when there is legislation on the floor 
to bring a little greater richness into the 
lives of the aged? 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I have been told 
that the number of old people in the 
United States is equal to the combined 
population of 20 States of the Union. I 
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have been told, too, that the life expec- 
tancy of a baby born in 1967 is 70 years. 
I have been told, also, that Benjamin 
Franklin was an outstanding member of 
the Constitutional Convention when he 
was past 80, and that in every Congress 
of the United States there have been 
members of leadership who were past 
80. My own State of Illinois was bril- 
liantly represented in the Senate by 
Senator Cullom when past 80, and in 
the House by Speaker Joe Cannon when 
close to 90, and by Adolph Sabath and 
Thomas O'Brien when well past 80. Sa- 
bath and O’Brien were of the alltime 
greats of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good bill. It will 
benefit 23 million men, women, and chil- 
dren, and most of the men and women 
are old men and women. Maybe it does 
not go as far as I would go, but I know 
full well that in my arithmetic book 
there have never been any tables of mul- 
tiplication, addition and subtraction, 
only charts of the heart. I know you can- 
not have fiscal responsibility and follow 
that kind of arithmetic, But this is a 
good bill. It will bring some measure of 
happiness to 23 million American people, 
most of them old people. And I call that 
a good bill. It is a bill of the heart, and it 
is fiscally sound. 

I commend the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee for agreeing on 
this bill. Compromise by earnest and 
sincere people produces the best in legis- 
lation. I would call this a day of hap- 
piness, when we have reflected in this 

c Chamber congressional func- 
tioning in its finest expression. The bill 
before us is cosponsored by the chair- 
man of the great Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and by the ranking minority 
member of that great committee, It is 
a bill that has the backing of the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans, and it is a bill 
of the heart. I am happy to support it. 

But when I leave this Chamber to- 
night, I am going to read the newspapers 
in the dim hope that somehow, some- 
where I can discover a trace or anything 
in the nature of a clue as to the hiding 
out place of the critics of older Con- 
gressmen when under discussion was a 
bill to do something for the old people, 
to do a little something for unhappy peo- 
ple, for needy people, for the aging and 
the aged. Where today when this debate 
was on, and those past 80 were here, were 
those who had shouted to the winds “No 
Member of Congress should be over 65”? 
Where were they? I wonder where. Are 
they out chasing the angels or the butter- 
flies? I do not know. 

Mr. Chairman, I am extending my re- 
marks to include the following tele- 
grams: 

CHICAGO, ILL., 
August 15, 1967. 
Barratr O'HARA, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are wiring to ask for your support for 
amendments to the social security bill H.R. 
12080 as an Official of a union with a large 
membership in the Chicago area, I feel that 


you as one of our Representatives should be 
aware of our thoughts on this important 


matter. 
Epwarp J. O'BRIEN, 
Recording Secretary, Gas Workers Union, 
Local 18007. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., 
August 15, 1967. 
Hon. BARRATT O'HARA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The 65,000 members of Building Service 
Employees International Union in Illinois 
urge your support of H.R. 12080 social secu- 
rity amendment bill of 1967. The 12% per- 
cent increase in benefits is vitally needed, 
Would appreciate reply. 

EUGENE R. Moats, 
Midwest Director, BSEIU. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
August 16, 1967. 
Congresman BARRATT O'HARA, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge your favorable consideration of 
House bill H.R. 2-12080 which is of such 
prime importance to working men and 
women of your district. Thanking you for 
your previous courtesies. 

Sincerely, 
FRANKLIN P. SMITH, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Building Service 
Union, Local 189. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
August 15, 1967. 
BARRATT O'HARA, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The members of Local 321 BSEIU are in- 
terested in seeing social security amendment 
bill H.R. 12080 of 1967 passed, We urge you 
to support in passing said bill. Reply to tele- 
gram requested. 

Davin C. SULLIVAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer of Local 321. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
August 15, 1967. 
Hon. Barratt O'HARA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As the representatives of four thousand 
workers in Chicago area hotels, motels, and 
nursing homes who urgently need the bene- 
fits of adequate social security, we urge you 
to support H.R. 12080 and to persuade others 
to support it. 

LOCAL 4, BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYEES 

INTERNATIONAL UNION (AFL-CIO), 
ROBERT JOHANSEN, President. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
August 15, 1967. 

Representative BARRATT O'HARA, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of over 10,000 members of Build- 
ing Service Municipal Employees Union Local 
Number 46, B.S.E.1.U. AFL-CIO 318 West 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois, we urge 
your support in approving the social security 
amendments bill of 1967, H.R. 12080. Please 
notify me as soon as possible as to your deci- 
sion. 

JOHN J. MASSE, 
President. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BURTON]. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am certain that no one in 
the Chamber will assume that the re- 
marks and observations I have to make 
will in any way reflect anything but the 
highest esteem and affection for the 
diligence and energy of the chairman 
and various members of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The fact of the matter is that in this 
legislation there is not a single dime 
for the 7 million poorest people in Amer- 
ica—not one dime. I assume when I 
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finish, if my figures are challenged, we 
will see whether I am right or whether 
someone else is right in that respect. 
There is not one quarter given in rais- 
ing the aged and disabled, the blind, or 
those on aid to families for dependent 
children in this bill. There is some mar- 
ginal improvement in permitted earnings 
for children in this bill, unless you are 
currently working in a poverty program, 
and in that instance your permitted earn- 
ings are decreased. They are decreased 
from the current level of $85 permitted a 
month and half the amount thereafter— 
down to $30 a month, to one-third of 
the next $60. 

There is another problem the bill poses, 
and I hope the chairman of the full com- 
mittee will help clarify the record in this 
respect. This bill requires that an adult 
in virtually all circumstances be required 
as a condition of aid to accept work. 
There is no limitation whether that as- 
signed work be as a strikebreaker or 
not. There is no statement as to the 
minimum wage, and there has been some 
speculation the work credit wage will be 
the learner’s rate of 75 cents an hour. 
There is no provision for unemployment 
insurance of social security credits for 
these people once they are put to work. 
I do not think any of us have to conjure 
for very long to see how a man, in order 
to receive AFDC must work—or lose pub- 
lic assistance for himself—at 75 cents an 
hour and he can even be sent into a 
strikebreaking situation. This is hardly 
the kind of national policy some of us 
want to see adopted. 

A third weakness in this bill, which 
was a weakness a year ago, and which is 
a weakness today, is that the poorest of 
all those receiving the veterans’ pension, 
those veterans receiving $100 or so a 
month, are completely disqualified from 
the transitionally insured program for 
the 72-year-olds and over. This was an 
oversight when this was taken up in con- 
ference last year, and it is an oversight 
in this bill. I hope we will see the poorest 
of the veterans—or their widows—who 
receive veterans’ pensions, are given 
equivalent rights with their peers, who 
have outside income but receive veterans’ 
pensions of $23 or $35 a month, because 
they have that small outside income. 
Right now, we are stuck with the ludi- 
crous position that if a veteran, or his 
widow, receives $125 outside income a 
month, we can get the supplemental ben- 
efits for the transitionally insured. But 
if he has no income at all, and is not in- 
sured under social security, he cannot 
receive any transitionally insured bene- 
fits. 


Fourth. I think the Republicans are 
right. We should have had a cost-of-liv- 
ing provision in this bill. I regret it is not 
in this bill. 

It should be funded out of general 
funds. I hope the Senate does something 
about that. 

Let me get to another matter. The pro- 
proposed title XIX amendments, con- 
trary to that which has been said on 
this floor, are absolutely antagonistic to 
the legislative history and the thrust of 
the Kerr-Mills Act. They are absolutely 
contrary to the original title XIX legisla- 
tive intent. The intent of title XIX and 
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the Kerr-Mills Act was to provide the 
medically indigent an equivalent degree 
of medical care provided public assist- 
ance recipients under PAMC—some 
means by which they could receive medi- 
cal care benefits. The medically indigent 
by definition were those whose income 
did not permit them to qualify for a pub- 
lic assistance grant, but whose income 
was so limited they would not be able to 
meet medical costs in addition to mini- 
mum nonmedical expenses. 

What position are we in with this bill? 
It is going to reduce Federal contribu- 
tions under title XIX to California—in 
the next few years—by $200 to $300 mil- 
lion per year. 

What else will it do? If one is on old- 
age assistance in the State of California, 
the average income is about $150 a 
month. For a married couple it can be 
$300 a month, if they are on old-age 
welfare. What if one is too proud to take 
welfare and the combined social security 
benefits between the husband and wife 
are a lesser amount than that which they 
would receive on welfare? 

Under the proposed title XIX income 
limitation we have people drawing old- 
age security benefits—whose income is 
less than someone drawing old-age as- 
sistance, and they will be precluded— 
under the clear language of this bill— 
from getting equivalent medical care that 
is received by their better-off counter- 
parts on OAA. I do not think that is a 
thoughtful legislative product. 

My colleagues, I have made a number 
of statements. It can be demonstrated, if 
someone chooses to take issue with them, 
whether I have misstated the case or not. 
I have a few minutes of my time left, 
which I will not yield back. However, I 
invite anyone to take issue with those 
statements. 

In the absence of being questioned, I 
assume—in the record—they will have to 
remain unchallenged. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of California. I yield to 
the chairman, the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will read the report, he will 
find some parts of his fears are laid to 
rest. On page 105 there is specific refer- 
ence to the minimum wage laws and 
things of that sort to which the gentle- 
man referred. 

It is true with regard to title XIX, as 
the gentleman stated, the State of Cali- 
fornia would be affected in that the Fed- 
eral Government would not participate 
to the extent that the State desires it to 
participate in helping these people in 
that State. 

The gentleman is correct in that. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Am I not 
correct that the minimum wage stand- 
ard is not $1.25 and not $1.40, but may be 
$1, or perhaps the learner’s rate of 75 
cents an hour? 

Mr. MILLS. It could be a learner’s rate, 
yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. This is a subject which 
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the chairman knows I was very much 
concerned about, and from the other 
angle, in order to get these people back 
into the labor market, as to whether or 
not they would be impinging on the min- 
imum wage. The Assistant Secretary for 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Cohen, reported back to the committee 
that he had worked closely with the 
Labor Department in respect to how this 
geared in with the minimum wage. This 
is the occasion for the remarks in the 
committee report. 

I believe it is accurate to say that ap- 
parently the Secretary of Labor feels this 
is geared properly. 

Mr. BURTON of California. In other 
words, I stated the fact right—it may be 
75 cents an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, BURTON of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. It hurts me to note that 
the gentleman finds so much wrong with 
this bill that apparently he cannot sup- 
port it. 

Mr. BURTON of California. The 
gentleman from Arkansas is stating the 
dilemma confronting the gentleman 
from California. As the gentleman 
knows, under the closed rule, we cannot 
amend this bill on the floor. 

I might say in all candor that though 
this bill will help the near needy, this 
bill will not in any manner, shape or 
form help the poorest—underscore the 
poorest—in the land. It will, however, be 
of modest help to the near poor. 

Iam confronted with the fact, number 
one, that we cannot make amendments 
to the bill; and, number two, does one 
punish someone in need, knowing the 
neediest of the land is without assist- 
ance? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of California, I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. About a million people 
draw public assistance because they are 
65 years of age or older who also draw 
social security. 

Mr. BURTON of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLS. To the extent that the 
States will allow it, they may pass some 
of this through without reducing their 
— payments. We do not control 

at. 

Mr. BURTON of California. May I 
interrupt at that point? The gentleman 
is absolutely correct. The States can pass 
on up to $5 of the social security in- 
crease if they will. 

I submit that there are not 5 percent 
of the aged in the land who live in the 
States which require or permit this to 
be passed on. I submit that the States 
are going to lower the old-age public 
assistance dollar for dollar, for every 
increase in the social security bill. 

I would ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee, is my figure right or wrong that 
less than 5 percent of the concurrent 
recipients of old-age assistance and so- 
cial security live in States which require 
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the passing on of social security in- 
creases? 

Mr. MILLS. There is not any require- 
ment anywhere, that the States must 
pass on social security benefit increases. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Then they 
all live in States where it is not required. 
Therefore, they will get nothing from 
the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. So far as Federal law is 
concerned, we do not require it and have 
never required it. We allow the States to 
do it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. I believe the gentleman 
is misconceiving the theory of this pro- 
gram. The States set what they believe 
to be the need of these people. If they do 
not gain from their own resources or 
from social security this income, then 
they match additional amounts. In 
theory, if there is an increase in social 
security and they do not increase the 
amount they set as the need, it does not 
pass on. The States can pass it on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman an additional minute. 

Mr. BURTON of California. I am not 
so sure I disagree with the notion that 
the States should be entitled to set the 
standards. I would note that while this 
setting of standards for grant programs 
is said to be all right, we will not permit 
the States any longer, if this bill becomes 
law, to set standards in the medicaid 
area. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

I know the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, the gentleman from the State of 
New York, and from some other States 
who have spoken, regret very much the 
fact that the committee has seen fit to 
put some limitations on the operation 
of title XTX. 

Title XIX, Mr. Chairman, was not de- 
veloped within the administration. Title 
XIX was developed within the Ways and 
Means Committee in the year 1964. It 
was then taken in 1965 in total as a part 
of the administration program which be- 
ote the Social Security Amendments 
of 1965. 

As one member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, I want it clearly un- 
derstood that had I had any thought in 
my mind that any State would set an 
income test for a man, his wife, and two 
children at $6,000 after the payment of 
income taxes, bus fare, insurance, and 
so forth, I would never have voted to 
allow that provision to come out of the 
committee. I would never have been in- 
terested in the first place in developing 
it within the committee. 

I will say here on the floor what I 
have said in executive session in the 
committee; namely, I thought it was in- 
cumbent on the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare at the time to 
turn down such a plan on the ground 
that it did not comply with the inten- 
tion of the Congress with respect to the 
establishment of a reasonable needs test. 
That is what we said. It is only because 
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of what we walked into with this pro- 
gram that the committee has seen fit to 
put limits on it. For about the year 1972, 
without any changes in the law, when it 
has to be fully implemented by all of 
the States and jurisdiction, the Federal 
cost of this program would amount to in 
excess of $3 billion. I do not think it is 
fair to tax people through the general 
funds of the Treasury to pay for the 
medical costs of those who undoubtedly 
have the means to buy insurance and to 
defray their own medical costs. Under 
this bill everybody who is in need of 
medical attention is going to get it. They 
are going to be required to institute 
these programs by 1970 in all of the 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. RYAN]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, as I did yes- 
terday, when I voted against the previ- 
ous question in an effort to defeat the 
closed rule so that the bill would be open 
to amendment, I rise to express my con- 
cern about several aspects of this bill. 

One is the restrictive medicaid for- 
mula, a formula which will result in a 
penalty to the large States of New York 
and California. The effect will be to cost 
New York City and the State in the next 
calendar year $40 million in the loss of 
Federal funds for the New York City 
medicaid program. 

In 1965 there was a major break- 
through in the Congress. With the pas- 
sage of medicare and title XIX. New 
York State already had a medical assist- 
ance program which was expected to 
reach an eligibility level of $5,700 without 
title XIX. So there is only a $300 differ- 
ence, with the $6,000 for a family of four 
that was set for medicaid. Under this bill 
eligibility will be reduced to some $5,292. 
The intent, certainly of this Member of 
Congress, in voting for title KIX, was to 
reach those who were medically indigent. 
Unfortunately, this is a step backward. 

The other formula, which I spoke of 
yesterday, and which again will cost the 
city of New York a great deal of money, 
is the AFDC formula. By imposing a ceil- 
ing on AFDC families, not only will 
needy children be deprived of necessary 
services, but the New York City program 
will lose $60 million in the next calendar 
year, 1968, in Federal funds, of which 
$30 million will be supplied by the city 
and $30 million will be supplied by the 
State. 

These two formulas for medicaid and 
AFDC will result in a loss to New York 
City programs of $100 million, at least, 
in the next calendar year. I do not have 
the figures for the loss to the part of the 
State outside of the city. 

The effect is to penalize the children. 

It has been argued earlier today that 
some of the features of this bill, such as 
the work training program, the educa- 
tion program, and the incentive through 
earnings program, will reduce the num- 
ber, or should reduce, the number of 
children on AFDC so that the loss of 
which I have spoken will not occur. If 
that is true, if the theory of the bill will 
work, then I do not understand why the 
freeze is imposed, I believe that the pro- 
gram is unworkable and coercive. The 
“work” feature is mandatory for moth- 
ers, regardless of the health of the chil- 
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be forced. 

I think the separation of families 
results in a great deal of cruelty. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another fea- 
ture of this bill which again has a re- 
strictive effect, and that is the unem- 
ployed fathers feature. In order to be 
eligible under this section, it is neces- 
sary that the father have worked at 
least 6 out of the preceding 13 calendar 
quarters or have received unemploy- 
ment compensation. And, the clear fact 
is that in many areas, and certainly in 
New York City and in New York State, 
a great many of those fathers are not 
and have not been employed for a sub- 
stantial period of time. Therefore, they 
are not drawing unemployment compen- 
sation. 

I suggest that despite the improve- 
ments which are contained in this bill, 
there are certain features which simply 
will not work, features which are coer- 
cive, and which will cost the city of New 
York a great deal of money. 

Mr. Chairman, we have to recognize 
that urban problems are essentially 
problems related to minority groups, and 
that all of the major cities are receiving 
into their midst people from other parts 
of the country who come to New York, 
Los Angeles, and Chicago, and other 
cities, under conditions over which those 
cities have no control. This in-migration 
into the cities—will increase and not 
decrease in the coming years. This will 
also result in an increased cost to these 
particular localities. I take strenuous ex- 
ception to these formulas which impose 
ceiling and represent an increase in ad- 
ditional costs to our cities. 

I have briefly noted several restrictive 
elements of H.R. 12080. 

I will now elaborate on the details of 
my reservations about the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding a 
number of improvements of the existing 
Social Security Act proposed in H.R. 
12080, many of the proposed revisions do 
not, in my opinion, go far enough. More- 
over, the bill as reported by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means contains 
certain provisions clearly inconsistent 
with the philosophy embodied in our 
present laws. 

The proposed provisions do not go far 
enough in several respects. 

In his state of the Union message, this 
year, President Johnson recommended a 
20-percent overall increase in social se- 
curity payments. This would have in- 
creased by 15 percent the payments now 
received by 23 million Americans. He 
also recommended an increase in the 
minimum monthly payment from $44 to 
$70, an increase of 59 percent; as well as 
a guaranteed minimum benefit of $100 
per month for those with a total of 25 
years coverage. 

The bill before us provides an increase 
of only 12% percent. The um 
benefit is raised a mere $6, from $44 to 
$50 per month, for retired workers now 
on the rolls who began to draw benefits 
at age 65 or later. This raise is less than 
14 percent. The President recommended 
59 percent 

The bill increases by a paltry $5 the 
special benefit paid to certain unin- 
sured individuals over 72 years old. Such 
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mous” payment of $40 per month. A 
couple would receive $60 per month. Such 
“generosity” in the world’s richest na- 
tion is indeed overwhelming. 

Unquestionably, section 104 of the bill 
amending section 202 of the act (42 
U.S.C. 402) so as to provide benefits for 
disabled widows and disabled dependent 
widowers who are not old enough to 
qualify for benefits, now provided for 
aged widows and dependent widowers, is 
a step in the right direction. 

Despite this amendment—including 
persons heretofore not eligible for bene- 
fits under the act—the strictness of the 
proposed test of “disability” is such that 
the gains made by section 104 of the bill 
may well prove illusory. The test pro- 
posed in section 156(b) of the bill, add- 
ing subsection (d) (2) (B) to section 233 
of the act (42 U.S.C. 433) provides a 
more rigorous test for the newly in- 
cluded disabled widows and widowers 
than that required for other disabled 
beneficiaries. The former group must be 
physically or mentally impaired such as 
to preclude them from “engaging in 
any gainful activity,” while the impair- 
ment for the latter group—persons 
eligible for disability payments other 
than widows and widowers between 50 
and 60 years old—need only be such as to 
preclude one from engaging “in any 
other kind of substantial gainful work.” 

Athough this more rigorous test of 
disability applies only to widows and 
widowers between the ages of 50 and 60 
years old, section 104(c) (4) of the bill 
adding (C) and (D) to section 202(q) (1) 
of the act, and section 404(c) (11) and 
(12) of the bill, amending section 
202(q) (6) and (7), respectively of the 
act, would impose an additional reduc- 
tion in benefits received by beneficiary 
widows and dependent widowers who are 
over as well as under retirement age. 
Moreover, this new reduction applies to 
widows who under the present law would 
receive payments prior to the age of 62 
years old, as well as to widows and 
widowers who received disability pay- 
ments if 50 years or older. 

In my opinion, payments permitted 
under the proposed law, not to speak of 
the existing law, are such that these 
added reductions of forty-three one- 
hundred-and-ninety-eighths of 1 percent 
of the benefit multiplied by a specified 
number of months is completely un- 
warranted. 

There is an obvious need to expand 
the law to include categories of depend- 
ents who would become eligible for bene- 
fit payments if those upon whom they 
are dependent become disabled or die. 

The bill before us does not provide 
for benefits for a parent, dependent upon 
a worker who becomes disabled or retires 
and who himself is eligible for benefits. 
The present law under section 202(h) (1) 
(42 U.S.C. 402(h)(1)) precludes pay- 
ments to a parent dependent upon a 
disabled or retired worker. Only if the 
fully insured offspring dies, will the de- 
pendent parent become eligible for pay- 
ments. My bill, H.R. 1237, introduced 
earlier this session, would provide pay- 
ments were the offspring to become dis- 
abled or retired. 
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widows and dependent widowers who be- 
come eligible for benefits because of their 
own disability, the bill before us fails to 
include new categories of dependents. 

The provisions of H.R. 1238, which I 
introduced this session, would expand 
the category of dependents now eligible 
to receive benefits if the person, upon 
whom they depend, is entitled to old-age 
or disability insurance benefits or if that 
insured person should die. This category 
would include, among others, a grand- 
son, granddaughter, brother or sister if 
they were under 18 years of age or were 
62 years old or older. 

The time is long overdue to provide 
benefits for dependents not heretofore 
covered by the law. 

The present law is carried over from 
a period which did not provide disability 
benefits. The law should be amended so 
as to reflect the fact that primary bene- 
ficiaries now receive payments for dis- 
ability and, therefore, their dependents, 
defined by reasonable criteria, should 
likewise receive benefits, As modern med- 
icine helps increase one’s lifespan, the 
number of direct beneficiaries upon 
whom their parents depend will increase. 

The increase in the amount from 
$1,500 to $1,680 per annum that a bene- 
ficiary is permitted to earn before partial 
withholding of benefits, as provided in 
section 107 of the bill, amending section 
203 (f) and (h) of the act (42 U.S.C. 
403 (f) and (h)) is entirely too small. 
This represents an increase of a mere 
$15 per month compared to my bill, H.R. 
1238, which provided for an increase of 
$175 per month. 

Nor does the committee bill provide 
coverage for a large number of Federal 
employees as would be provided under 
my bill, H.R. 1240. There exists no good 
reason for treating public employees dif- 
ferently than those in the private sector. 
Social security should be provided as a 
basic plan in both the private and public 
sectors for all employees. Employer plans 
can offer supplementary protection. 

The present bill, in fact, takes a step 
backwards in this respect. Section 116(b) 
(2) (c) of the bill, adding (E) to section 
218(c) (6) of the act (42 U.S.C. 418(C) 
(6)), precludes the inclusion of certain 
temporary State employees who, under 
the present law, could, at the option of 
the State, be included under voluntary 
insurance plans—section 218(c) of the 
act. 

The committee did not provide for the 
deduction from earnings in excess of the 
proposed $1,680—section 203 (f) and 
(h) of the act as amended by section 107 
of the bill—of uninsured medical ex- 
penses as proposed in my bill, H.R. 1241. 
Such expenses, which are deductible for 
purposes of the Federal income tax laws, 
should likewise be deductable under 
social security provisions which reduce a 
receipient’s benefits if earnings exceed 
the specified level. 

Nor does the committee's bill eliminate 
the residence requirements in the pres- 
ent cash assistance programs. My bill, 
H.R. 1239, provided for the elimination 
of such requirement, found in following 
sections of that act: 402(b), (42 U.S.C. 
602 (b)); 1002 (b) (1) (42 U.S.C. 1202(b) 
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(1)); 1402(b)(1) (42 U.S.C. 1352 (b) 
(1)) ; 1662(b) (2) (42 U.S.C. 1382(b) (2)). 
To eliminate such requirements would 
conform with the policies embodied in 
title 19 of the act. The same considera- 
tions which caused the Congress to pre- 
clude residency requirements for the pur- 
poses of title 19, apply as well to the as- 
sistance programs. One who needs money 
to meet the minimum requirements of 
life needs it regardless of the length of 
time spent at a particular address. 

I am greatly concerned about the new 
test for general disability proposed by 
section 156(b) of the bill which would 
add subsection (d) to section 233 of the 
act. As I have pointed out, this proposed 
amendment imposes an unnecessarily 
strict standard for determining disability 
of widows and dependent widowers. Al- 
though in one sense the general test of 
disability for the nonwidow-widower dis- 
abled is less exacting, it imposes a bar- 
rier much greater than found in the 
present law. Section 223(c) (2) (42 U.S.C. 
423(c) (2). 

Under the present law, one ìs disabled 
if one is unable “to engage in any 
substantial gainful activity by reason of 
any medically determinable physical or 
mental impairment which can result in 
death or which has lasted or can be ex- 
pected to last for a continuous period of 
not less than 12 months.” 

Under the present bill, before one is 
considered desirable not only must he 
meet the foregoing requirement; it must 
also be shown that one cannot in the 
light of his condition, engage in any 
“kind of substantial gainful work which 
exists in the national economy, regard- 
less of whether such work exists in the 
general area in which he lives, or whether 
a specific job vacancy exists for him, or 
whether he would be hired if he applied 
for work.” 

In its report filed with the bill, House 
Report No. 544, at pages 28-31 the com- 
mittee, citing the rising proportion of 
disability claimants, stated that it “has 
become concerned with the way that— 
present—definition has been interpreted 
by the courts—and therefore includes in 
its bill more precise guidelines.” 

The report noted that a court, in in- 
terpretating the existing statute, said: 

The standard which emerges...is a 
practical one: whether there is a reasonably 
firm basis for thinking that this particular 
claimant can obtain a job within a reason- 
ably circumscribed labor market. 


In annulling this seemingly reasonable 
interpretation, the bill provides that one 
cannot be considered disabled, in the 
words of the report, “regardless of 
whether or not such work exists in the 
general area in which he lives or whether 
he would be hired to do such work.” Such 
factors of “whether he would or would 
not actually be hired—because the em- 
ployer prefers one without some handi- 
cap—may not be used as a basis for find- 
ing an individual to be disabled.” 

This is harsh indeed. That there exists 
a job 3,000 miles from his present home 
which he might fill, apparently is enough 
to preclude a finding of disability. I agree 
with the committee, as stated in its re- 
port, about the desirability of establish- 
ing national standards in the area of 
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social insurance and welfare. But in what 
way does defining disability in terms of 
a reasonable geographic limit beyond 
which one would not be required to look 
for employment militate against setting 
national standards? 

Most of us find it difficult to leave sur- 
roundings with which we are familiar, 
to leave friends for strange environs; it 
is that much more difficult for one suffer- 
ing from a physical or mental handicap. 

Moreover it is unclear upon whom the 
burden of proof is placed; nor does the 
committee's report, citing a summary by 
the Social Security Administration to the 
effect that there is “an increasing tend- 
ency to put the burden of proof on the 
Government to identify jobs for which 
the individual might have a reasonable 
opportunity to be hired, rather than as- 
certaining whether jobs exist in the econ- 
omy which he can do,” indicate to what 
extent the claimant must show the non- 
existence of employment. 

Even were he to prove this, under the 
new standard he cannot claim disability 
if there exists substantial gainful work 
which he could perform, but for which 
his application is denied, because em- 
ployers would “prefer to avoid what they 
view as a risk having a person having an 
impairment even though the impairment 
is not such as to render the person in- 
capable of doing the job available.” 

Strange indeed is this concept of dis- 
ability. 

In addition under the bill “a physical 
or mental impairment is an impairment 
that results from anatomical, physi- 
ological, or psychological abnormalities 
which are demonstrable by medically 
acceptable clinical and laboratory diag- 
nostic techniques.” 

If one is left in doubt as to the mean- 
ing of this provision, the report adds 
further confusion in stating: 

Statements of the applicant or conclusions 
by others with respect to the nature or ex- 
tent of impairment or disability do not es- 
tablish the existence of disability unless they 
are supported by clinical or laboratory find- 
ings or other medically acceptable evidence 
confirming such statements or conclusions.” 
(Italic added.) 


Are conclusions of doctors unaccepta- 
ble under the bill unless substantiated 
by “medically acceptable clinical and 
laboratory diagnostic techniques?” But 
what then is the meaning of the report’s 
language: 

+ +. Supported by clinical or laboratory 
findings or other medically acceptable evi- 
dence confirming such statements or con- 
clusions. 


Does this import a different standard, 
less strict, than the one apparently re- 
quested by the bill? 

As strict as are the new provisions 
proposed for section 223(d) (2) and (3), 
the language of (4) implies that the 
Secretary may establish even stricter 
criteria. The force of the language in 
proposed (4) of section 223(d) of the 
act, in fact, reads as mandating the Sec- 
retary to prescribe such criteria. Nor 
are any guidelines provided limiting the 
Secretary in this respect. 

This revision of the disability test may 
have the effect of precluding benefits 
from many who are unable to provide 
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for themselves. It is, indeed, ironic that, 
as the gross national product and our 
ability to provide more benefits to those 
heretofore inadequately assisted in- 
creases, more obstacles are put into the 
legislation. 

The restrictive measure proposed by 
section 160 (a) (1) of the bill amending 
section 212(t) (1) of the act concerning 
suspension of benefits to aliens in effect 
reduces the time an alien may remain 
outside of the United States from 6 to 5 
months. Not only is the amendment 
petty, the Committee report provides no 
justification for the reduction. Moreover, 
the original provision, not to mention the 
amendment, offends the concept of rec- 
iprocity. Under section 202(t) (2) of the 
act (42 U.S.C. 402(t) (2)), the provisions 
of 202(t)(1) are waived for an alien 
whose country has a social insurance 
program similar to that in the United 
States, if an American citizen can receive 
payments under said country’s system no 
matter how long the American remains 
outside of the other country. 

In the same breath, section 160(b) (1) 
of the bill, amending section 202(t) (4) 
of the act, demands reciprocity by other 
nations by suspending benefit payments 
to an alien who has 40 quarters of cover- 
age or who has resided in the United 
States for 10 years or more if that alien’s 
country refuses to pay benefits to Ameri- 
cans, eligible under that nation’s social 
insurance system, while the American is 
outside of that country notwithstanding 
the length of time. 

While this latter amendment is con- 
sistent with concepts of reciprocity, ex- 
cept as to the time period involved, it is 
inconsistent with the policy underlying 
the social security laws, the concept of 
mandatory saving for one’s old age or 
disability. Why deprive one of benefits 
occurring as the result of services per- 
formed in the United States just because 
he is an alien? 

The amendment adding paragraph 
(10) to section 202(t) of the act, pro- 
vided in section 160(c) (1) of the bill pro- 
hibiting payments to an alien otherwise 
eligible for such benefits, for the time 
he spends in Communist controlled coun- 
tries, defined in 31 U.S.C. 123, violates 
all concepts of equal treatment. For 
what reason should an alien be deprived 
of his lawful benefits merely because he 
spends some time in such countries? That 
a check sent to a beneficiary residing in 
such a country might not be delivered to 
him is perhaps a plausible reason for 
withholding benefits until he return. to 
the United States. To withhold such 
benefits after he has returned, is in- 
excusable. 

Similar criticism applies to section 
160(c) (3) of the bill. 

In short, the old age and disability 
features of H.R. 12080, as reported, pro- 
pose meager increases in benefits; it 
grants practically no increases to those 
who need it the most; it does little in 
terms of broadening coverage of those 
heretofore not covered. At the same time 
it imposes numerous harsh restrictions 
which constitute severe deviations from 
our social insurance policies. 

Mr. Chairman, now I shall turn to 
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title — the public welfare amend- 
ments. 

Long overdue is section 203 (a) of the 
bill amending section 407 of the Social 
Security Act (42 U.S.C. 607 (a)) which 
includes in the definition of a “dependent 
child,” for the purpose of aid to depend- 
ent children, one whose father is unem- 
ployed. 

It is my understanding that section 
203 (a) would make mandatory what 
heretofore has been optional. That is, 
states must, by July 1, 1969, offer assist- 
ance under State plans to dependent chil- 
dren living with unemployed fathers. 

The fact that, prior to the temporary 
legislation passed in 1961, the definition 
of a dependent child requires the “con- 
tinued absence from the home—of a par- 
ent“ —section 406 (a) (42 U.S.C. 606 
(a))—in effect, forced an unemployed 
father to desert“ his family if they were 
to receive payments under this program. 
The proposed change will eliminate 
this invidious requirement, and should 
strengthen family bonds. 

Representing as it does an improve- 
ment, section 203(a) of the bill amend- 
ing section 407 of the act, does not in 
my judgment go far enough. 

First, and most importantly, in order 
that a family be eligible for AFDC pay- 
ments when the unemployed father is 
living at home, that father must have 
haa six or more quarters of work, as de- 
fined, in any 13-calendar-quarter pe- 
riod ending within 1 year prior to the 
application for such aid. A quarter of 
work includes participation “in a com- 
munity work and training program.” De- 
spite this definition, the requirement 
that one must have six or more quarters 
of work will obviously force those, who 
are unable to find work, or who have ex- 
hausted any community work and train- 
ing program, to leave their families if 
AFDC payments are to be received. 

The family would also be eligible if 
the father had received unemployment 
compensation within i year. 

Because such a large number of un- 
employed men have not been in the labor 
force for a long time, this amendment 
would exclude those families most in need 
from assistance unless the father leaves 
the home. This is clearly inconsistent 
with the proclaimed goal of the commit- 
tee—that of strengthening family bonds. 

The bill is designed to prevent one 
from “avoiding” work if work is avail- 
able. As proposed, section 407(b) (1) (B) 
of the act would require such a father, 
except for good cause, to accept “a bona 
fide offer of employment or training for 
employment.” Moreover, section 407(b) 
(2) (A) requires a State plan approved 
under section 402 of the act (42 U.S.C. 
602) to provide for the establishment of 
a work and training program, which is 
defined in proposed amendments to sec- 
tion 409 of the act (42 U.S.C. 609) and 
assurances that such fathers will be as- 
signed to projects under the program. 

Section 204(a) of the bill, amending 
section 409 of the act, provides for com- 
munity work and training programs that 
must meet standards prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

Section 204(b) of the bill also pro- 
vides for adding clause 21 to section 402 
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(a) of the act. Section 402 contains the 
criteria for a State plan which is a pre- 


such a plan to include a “work and 
training program meeting the require- 
ments of section 409.” The bill also 
would add clause 19 to section 402(a) 
requiring periodic registration of chil- 
dren 16 years of age and over and 
relatives, whose needs are taken into 
account, under clause 7, with public em- 
ployment offices of the State and clause 
20, which would preclude payments to 
one who refuses to register and to ac- 
cept appropriate training or work. 

Section 203(a) of the bill which would 
add subsection (2) (D) (v to section 407 
(a) of the act denies assistance to fami- 
lies where the father is in the home and 
receiving unemployment compensation. 
This would force a father to leave his 
family so it could qualify for AFDC pay- 
ments. This is not only harsh, but it is 
obviously inconsistent with the pro- 
claimed policy of the committee favor- 
ing family unification. Since levels of un- 
employment compensation vary among 
the States, it is also inconsistent with the 
trend toward the establishment of na- 
tional standards indicated by the pro- 
posed amendment that the Secretary 
shall prescribe the criteria to determine 
unemployment under proposed section 
407(a) of the act rather than adhering 
to State standards as provided by the 
existing law. Section 407 (42 U.S.C. 607). 

Unemployment compensation varies 
considerably among the States, both as 
to the amount paid and the length of 
time for which compensation can be 
received. The father of a family living in 
a State paying relatively low unemploy- 
ment compensation may find it to the 
benefit of his family were he to “‘desert” 
so as to make his children eligible for 
AFDC payments. 

The Federal contribution for the 
AFDC program is to be frozen under 
subsection (d) of section 403 of the act 
(42 U.S.C. 603) as proposed by section 
208(b) of the bill. This is not only com- 
pletely unwarranted; it will, in effect, 
discriminate against States whose popu- 
lation is expanding as the result of 
migration; and it may well have a retro- 
active effect on those now receiving 
AFDC payments. 

This freeze imposes a penalty on States 
and potential recipients of assistance be- 
cause of factors completely beyond their 
control. As proposed, a State in which the 
number of children who are receiving 
assistance under the AFDC program be- 
cause of the “continued absence from 
the home of a parent” cannot receive 
Federal payments for assistance to chil- 
dren of that category in excess of a 
specific number determined by the ratio 
of such children to the total population 
under 21 years of age as it existed on 
January 1, 1967. 

That is, the number of children of that 
category for which the State can receive 
Federal funds must bear the same rela- 
tion to the total population under 21 
years old as established by the ratio for 
the calendar quarter beginning January 
1, 1967. 
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‘Thus: 
After 1967 Ist quarter 1967 
Children dependent Children dependent 
due to desertion 5 due to desertion 
must= 
Total population Total remain 
under 21 years old under 


It is obvious that this formula can 
produce a variety of results, depending 
upon the factors. 

If, for example, subsequent to 1967, a 
number of families, including those re- 
ceiving AFDC support for reasons other 
than continued absence of a parent, mi- 
grate out of the State, and the number of 
children receiving assistance because of 
absence of a parent remains the same, 
the ratio would change. In effect the total 
under-2l-year population could de- 
crease leaving the AFDC group constant, 
thereby raising the ratio. To restore the 
ratio to that established in January 1, 
1967, the number of children for which 
the State can receive Federal funds must 
be reduced. This could effect States sub- 
ject to emigration—States which may al- 
ready suffer from high unemployment 
and social welfare problems. 

Affect, as it might, States from which 
people are migrating, the results of this 
“freezing” formula can be devastating 
for States into which these families are 
immigrating. The probability is high 
that families migrating because of im- 
poverished conditions will include poten- 
tial AFDC recipients due to desertion of 
a parent. Their migration would lower 
the ratio for the State they leave, as- 
suming other factors constant, but will 
increase the ratio for the State in which 
they settle. 

For example, assuming the number of 
AFDC recipients whose parent has de- 
serted is smaller than the total under- 
21 population, a subsequent immigration 
of families with children in this par- 
ticular AFDC category, both categories— 
AFDC and total population under 21 
years old—will increase, but the result- 
ing ratio will exceed that established in 
1967. The State will be ineligible for Fed- 
eral assistance for some of the children. 

Whai control does a State have over 
the immigration and emigration and the 
resulting increases or decreases in its 
population? Notwithstanding the moral 
implications, what legal jurisdiction does 
a State to which a family has immi- 
grated, have over a parent who, for 
whatever reason, refuses to join his 
family? 

Moreover, in many cases certain groups 
of people have migrated out of specific 
States because of the social 
under which they were forced to live. 
The fact of the matter is that certain 
other States have received those who 
have migrated. Nor is this a phenomenon 
of the past. According to a recent article 
in the New York Times, August 3, 1967, by 
Will Lissner, recent studies indicate “that 
the migration of white and Negro poor 
from the country’s rural areas, mainly in 
the South, to New York and other cities, 
will continue into the mid-1970's.” 

The article quotes a report by Jona- 
than Lindley, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration as stating: 


A startling potential mismatch of jobs and 
people threatens the major urban complexes 
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like New York with a serious problem in the 
decade ahead. 


Moreover, Mr. Lindley is reported as 
having said: 

Many agricultural communities have ill- 
treated the Negroes. 


Will Lissner’s perceptive article fol- 
lows at this point in the RECORD: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 13, 1967] 
MIGRATION OF Poor TO CITY LIKELY FOR 
DECADE More 
(By Will Lissner) 

New studies by several Federal bureaus have 
indicated that the migration of white and 
Negro poor from the country’s rural areas, 
mainly in the South, to New York and other 
cities, will continue into the mid-nineteen- 
seventies. 

Mayor Lindsay has pointed out that New 
York’s soaring expenses for public assistance 
are “largely the result of the influx of rela- 
tively unskilled persons to New York City 
from Puerto Rico and the American South.” 

Jonathan Lindley, deputy assistant secre- 
tary of the Economic Development Admin- 
istration, summed up the migration studies 
in a report now being circulated to develop- 
ment specialists. 


BLAME RURAL CONDITIONS 


According to the report “it has been the 
push of poor rural conditions rather than 
the pull of urban economic opportunities” 
that produced the migration of more than 10 
million persons from rural to urban areas in 
the 1950-60 decade. 

Mr. Lindley said that it was the rapid 
growth of productivity in agriculture, mining 
and other extractive industries, effected 
through the introduction of labor-saving 
equipment and techniques, and the deple- 
tion of mineral and other resources in many 
rural areas that produced the migration. 

“There is every indication that the growth 
in productivity in agriculture and extractive 
industries will continue over the next 10 
years,” he declared, “and consequently that 
the migration of people from rural to urban 
areas Will also continue.” 

Mr. Lindley said that the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration had undertaken pro- 
jections of where people and jobs would be 
situated in 1960-1975. 

According to some of the preliminary re- 
sults of this work, he said, a “startling” 
potential “mismatch of jobs and people” 
threatens the major urban complexes like 
New York with a serious problem in the 
decade ahead. 

POOR ILL-TREATED 

Also in social terms, Mr. Lindley said, many 
agricultural communities have ill-treated the 
poor, especially the Negroes. On the other 
hand, big cities have traditionally attracted 
the impoverished and the minority groups, 
and Negroes have flocked to the large cities 
because a friendly Negro community exists 
there. 

In this manner, he said, migration to the 
large cities becomes self-reinforcing, but it 
does not have the prospect for job growth 
that earlier waves of migration have had 
because many of the old urban industries 
that offered work for the unskilled have 
moved out of the central city. 

One “economic” pull of the large cities is 
public welfare, necessary for temporary sup- 
port of a migrant, Mr. Lindley noted. Few 
such amenities exist in rural towns, he said, 
and many small rural towns have shown 
hostility rather than empathy for the dis- 
advantaged. 

PRESSURES IN RURAL AREAS 


Some economists argue, Mr. Lindley re- 
ported, that the recent increase in urbani- 
zation has not been in response to attractive 
economic advantages in the large cities. 

Rather, he said, it “is the result of the very 
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severe economic and social pressures in the 
rural areas.” On this account, he held, it is 
likely that a large flow of migrants “will 
continue to move from the hinterlands to 
the urban complexes.” 

The abject poverty of nonwhites now living 
in the country’s rural areas, and also of 
whites there, has been measured by the 
United States Public Health Service’s Na- 
tional Center for Health Statistics in reports 
just published. The service studied a na- 
tional sample of 259,000 persons from 80,000 
households between 1961 and 1963, obtain- 
ing estimates from the sample for the popu- 
lation of the entire United States. 

The 1962 farm population studied in the 
health survey totaled 14,367,000, with 12,- 
628,000 whites and 1,739,000 nonwhites. 
Since then the farm population has declined 
further. The Current Population Survey in 
1965 found the farm population to be 
12,633,000, with 11,115,000 whites and 
1,518,000 nonwhites. 

Records show that the farm population 
had been cut in half in 20 years. In 1942 the 
farm population was estimated at 28,914,000. 

The health survey found that 34.1 per 
cent of nonwhites in the 1962 farm pop- 
ulation, living in families of 2 to 7 or more 
persons, had total family incomes of less 
than. $1,000 a year. The corresponding fig- 
ure for whites was 8.7 per cent. Of nonwhites 
living alone on farms, 80 per cent had annual 
incomes of less than $1,000. 

Most of the nonwhites in the farm popula- 
tion have family incomes of less than $2,000 
a year, the health survey indicated. Of the 
nonwhites living in families, 69.1 per cent 
fell into this category. So did a substantial 
number of whites, 21.4 per cent. 

HEADED BY WOMEN 

The report showed that 148,000 nonwhites 
on the farms live in families headed by a 
woman under 65 years old. Of these, 80.8 
per cent were in families with total family 
incomes of less than $2,000 a year and 548 
per cent in families with annual incomes 
less than $1,000. 

Another social problem is presented by the 
fact that about 213,000 nonwhites on the 
farms live in families of which the head was 
65 years and over. Of these 213,000, 74.8 
per cent are in families with less than $2,000 
annual family income and 35.4 per cent in 
families with less than $1,000. 

The health survey, in relating health 
measures to family characteristics, including 
family income, produced as a by-product 
new data on the comparative incomes of 
nonwhites and whites, urban as well as rural. 

Thus of the 19,771,000 nonwhites living in 
families, 48.2 per cent had family incomes 
under $3,000 a year. Of the corresponding 
group of 150,161,000 whites, only 15.7 per 
cent fell in this class. 

In the income levels above the poverty line 
but below the level of affluence—levels be- 
tween $3,000 and $6,999 in annual family 
income—there is relatively little difference 
between whites and nonwhites. Such modest 
incomes sup 40.9 per cent of non- 
whites and 48.2 per cent of whites. 

Great disparities mark the distribution 
of higher incomes. 

While 36 per cent of whites had annual 
family incomes of $7,000 and over, only 11 
per cent of nonwhites fell into this group. 

Nonwhite families with incomes of $10,000 
a year and over include 711,756 persons. They 
number only 3.6 per cent of all nonwhites 
living in families. At this income level are 
15.3 per cent of whites. 


Mr. Chairman, even were the proposals 
designed to force recipients of AFDC as- 
sistance to take jobs or enter training 
programs under the threat of a with- 
drawal of that assistance considered de- 
sirable, it is highly probable that certain 
areas will be faced with a vast problem, 
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solvable only over a period of time, of 
matching people with jobs. This assumes 
that the jobs exist, an assumption ten- 
uous indeed with an unemployment rate 
of over 4 percent. 

Need more be said to point up the ef- 
fects this provision holds in store for 
urban areas, the populations of which 
are expanding by the immigration of 
people many of whom will need eco- 
nomic assistance—immigration often the 
result of social policies of certain States? 

The provision in the bill completely dis- 
regards the differences among States— 
not only as to unemployment compen- 
sation but payments by States for chil- 
dren under this program. To some ex- 
tent, migration of population reflects the 
low level of public assistance in certain 
States. 

If it has heretofore been unclear, cer- 
tainly it is by now obvious that the prob- 
lems faced by many States concerning 
the welfare of certain of their residents 
are problems of national magnitude, re- 
quiring resources and coordination un- 
able to be provided by a single State or 
even a group of Sates cooperating on a 
regional basis. These problems spring 
from a variety of factors including dis- 
criminatory treatment of minority 
groups; unemployment—for whatever 
reason; emigration of the talented and 
trained; the immigration of these fleeing 
oppression, or unemployment as well as 
those seeking a better opportunity. 

The results have created overwhelming 
economic burdens for many State and 
local governments—burdens which, if 
they are willing to meet them, more often 
than not they are unable to adequately 
bear absent assistance from other 
sources. These same governments are 
usually unable to exercise control over 
shifting population. 

A recent article by Ralph Blumenthal 
in the New York Times, August 11, 1967, 
indicated the pressures created by migra- 
tion. According to the article, the wel- 
fare roles in Westchester, N.Y., have in- 
creased 18.8 percent since December 
adding 1,689 cases. By comparison, New 
York City’s welfare population grew by 
12.7 percent during the same period. The 
official explanation given focused on 
“general population shifts and the in- 
creased availability and publicity of pub- 
lic assistance programs.” Figures com- 
piled by the Westchester County welfare 
commissioner indicate that: 

The applicant’s major reason for seeking 
aid was health problems, followed by unem- 
ployment and a deserting or absent father. 

The administration of the welfare pro- 
gram—the largest of which is aid to depend- 
ent children which accounts for more than 
half of all welfare recipients. 


Not only are local governments un- 
able to “control” migration, neither do 
they command the resources to meet the 
human needs involved. 

Our system of welfare, both on the 
local and Federal level, has been the 
product of necessity; and, as is often the 
case of such products, its growth and 
development have been uneven and cha- 
otic; often resulting in unduly harsh and 
inequitable treatment for the human 
beings involved. 

The time is long overdue when we 
must recognize these problems to be na- 


a decreasing role tor local govern- 
— sis precisely on this devel that 
the human problems involved must be 
solved. It does mean, however, that more 
on from the Federal level is 
necessary in terms of programing; in 
allocating the resources involved; and 
establishing uniform standards, if we are 
to develop a more rational system; if we 
are to experiment with new methods and 
programs; and if we are effectively to 
achieve the goal which we seek, that of 
providing meaningful solutions for hu- 
man problems. 
To date, we have approached the well- 
being of the less fortunate of our society 


and ingenuity have been applied only 
where those of the States stretched to the 
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signed to constantly remind those de- 
pendent upon it of their station in life; 
the dole which has created a constitu- 
would prefer to perpetuate. 

The relationship between the proposed 
freezing provision added by section 208 
(b) of the bill and the broader definition 
of dependent child” (section 203 (a) of 
the bill) which permits an unemployed 
father to remain with his family is such 
that under certain conditions a father 
will be forced to desert the family if it 
is to receive AFDC assistance, 

As amended by section 203(a) of the 
bill, section 407(b)(1)(C) (i) precludes 
a father from living with his family re- 
ceiving AFDC payments, if that father 
has not worked six or more quarters or 
has not received unemployment compen- 
sation as defined by the bill. 

If a father does not meet these require- 


Notwithstanding the harshness of re- 
quiring a father to leave his family if 
it is to qualify for assistance, proposed 
section 407(b) (1) <C) (i) of the act con- 
tradicts the professed intent of the com- 
mittee to strengthen family unity. Com- 
bined with the “freezing” provision, it 
could well result in withdrawal of assist- 
ance from current recipients. 

I have grave reservations concerning 
the proposed amendments adding clauses 
19, 20, and 21 to the State plans required 
by section 402(a) of the act (42 U.S.C. 
602(a)). As proposed in section 204(b) 
of the bill, clause 20 would preclude as- 
sistance to any appropriate child“ 
over 16 years who is not in school—or 
relative who refuses without good cause 
to register at State public employment 
offices and accept employment in which 
he is able to engage, or to participate in 
a work and training program. The needs 
of a relative, refusing employment or 
training, would not be taken into account 
in making the determination required 
under clause 7 of section 402(a). A child 
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It appears that all appropriate rela- 
tives including mothers and children 
over 16, who are not in school, must un- 
der proposed clause 20 accept any “em- 
ployment in which he is able to engage.” 
One can refuse employment only with 
“good cause.” Not only does the provi- 
sion fail to stipulate who is to decide 
what constitutes “good cause,” it fails 
to indicate any guidelines whatsoever. 
Such wide-open provisions are subject to 
great abuse—abuses which the recipient 
is almost completely powerless to remedy. 

Section 409 of the act, proposed by 
section 204 of the bill, would require 
States to establish community work and 
training programs. As previously men- 
tioned, clauses 20 and 21 would make par- 
ticipation in such programs, except for 
good cause, a prerequisite for relatives, 
including mothers and children over 16 
years of age not in school, if assistance 
is to be made available. As proposed, sec- 
tion 409(4) (A) requires community work 
and training programs to conform to 
standards prescribed by the Secretary. 
The implication from the failure to speci- 
fy who is to determine State employment 
standards is that the States are to es- 
tablish standards by which to judge 
what employment one is able to engage 
in under proposed clause 20 of section 
402(a) of the act. 

If proposed clauses 19 through 21 are 
added to section 402(a), I would hope 
that the Secretary would set the appro- 
priate standards as he is specifically au- 
thorized to do for the proposed section 
409 community work and training pro- 
grams. 

I point out that proposed section 409 
(4) (D) would appear to permit a State 
to establish standards for health and 
safety applicable to such programs to be 
lower than might otherwise be required 
by the Secretary. 

The sliding scale formula, proposed by 
section 202(b) of the bill amending sec- 
tion 402(a) (8) of the act, permitting a 
State to disregard certain proportion of 
earned income in determining need, rep- 
resents a vast improvement. However, the 
basic figure should be much higher than 
the recommended $30 per month. 

The objections to the provisions pro- 
viding for precluding assistance to those 
who refuse employment or participation 
in the community programs, apply as 
well to section 202(b) of the bill amend- 
ing 402 (a). Under proposed 402 (a) (C) 
the income earned that month by a child 
over 16 not in school or any relative 
who refuses to accept any employment in 
which he is able to engage as determined 
by the State cannot be disregarded by 
the State agency in determining need 
under section 402(a)(7) of the act. 

Mr. Chairman, I fully approve of job 
training programs and other forms of 
assistance being made available to those 
who need to acquire skills needed to com- 
plete in the labor market. However, the 
coercive system proposed in the bill be- 
fore us is not in keeping with voluntary 
programs. Unemployment is currently 
above 4 percent; programs and appro- 
priations needed to stimulate employ- 
ment and to retrain those who need have 
never been adequate, and they have been 
severely reduced. The philosophy under- 
lying these coercive proposals is one 
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which puts the blame for unemployment 
and lack of opportunity on those trapped 
in conditions beyond their control which 
our Nation has failed to overcome. In 
the world’s richest nation, this is in- 
excusable. 

In the Social Security Amendments of 
1965—Public Law 89-97—a major break- 
through was achieved in the enactment 
of the much-discussed title XIX of the 
Social Security Act. It was particularly 
in New York State, which has always 
been a frontrunner among the States in 
providing care and services to its resi- 
dents, that the new thrust and concept of 
this legislation were recognized and im- 
plemented. According to estimates sup- 
plied by the New York City Commission 
on Social Services, New York City will 
sustain, if H.R. 12080 is enacted, an ini- 
tial loss of at least $40 million for its 
medicaid plan in the calendar year 1968, 
and greater losses in succeeding years. 
Twenty million dollars of this loss would 
be borne by New York City alone, the 
other $20 million by the State. 

In the actual details of the New York 
State medicaid plan under title XIX we 
do not find the enormous leap forward 
either in income eligibility limits or in 
the extent of services that outraged crit- 
ics of the New York State plan would 
have us believe. In point of fact, the in- 
come eligibility limit for a family of four 
to receive medicaid is only $300 beyond 
the figure that would have obtained un- 
der the State medical assistance program 
which has been in existence since 1929. 
Title XIX, even as utilized in New York 
State’s naturally most liberal of all” 
State plan, is no panacea nor answer to 
the physical ills which beset Americans 
and so often ruin not only their physical 
lives, but hinder their economic and so- 
cial lives, reducing their productive ca- 
pacities, and diminishing their taxpaying 
abilities. When proper medical and pre- 
ventive health care is not obtained, the 
loss is not only to the individuals involved 
but to all of society. 

If the “breakthrough” was not in a 
precipitous increase in eligibility require- 
ments, then what was the actual import 
of this legislation which inspired so 
many fervent supporters and brought 
forth hysterical opposition with cries of 
“treasury robbery,” “tin cup,” “the entry 
of Marxism into American life”? It was 
simply that title XIX wrote into law the 
concept that health and medical care 
should be a right for all citizens of the 
most affluent country on earth—not just 
for the very poor or the very rich. It did 
this by establishing in law the concept of 
“medically indigent” as opposed to simply 
“indigent.” As the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare said in a publica- 
tion, “To Improve Medical Care,” dated 
April 1966: 

The Social Security Amendments of 1965 
reflect a determination by the American peo- 
ple and the that needed medical 
care is not to be denied to any person regard- 
less of age, because he, individually, cannot 
afford to pay the costs. 


Title XIX asks that minimum stand- 
ards of health care exist for all groups, 
regardless of their ability to pay. It asks 
that the Federal Government participate 
in beginning to devise conditions whereby 
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a family’s financial stability need not be 
threatened by the incidence of disease 
and illness. Section 1902(a) (10) (B) (i) of 
the Social Security Act provides that un- 
der state medicaid plans which may be 
approved for Federal participation, medi- 
cal or remedial care and services may be 
provided to persons not eligible for aid or 
assistance under any prior State plan by 
reason of excess income or resources but 
“who have insufficient income and re- 
sources to meet the costs of necessary 
medical or remedial care and services.” 

The controversial point here is, of 
course, that some persons are included 
for medical assistance who are not re- 
lated to traditional concepts of welfare 
cases. They do not carry the usual stigma 
of the poor—they bear the dignified title 
of middle class and challenge the ac- 
customed disdain and latent hostility 
with which most welfare programs are 
tolerated in our society. They upset the 
classical stratification to which we ap- 
parently still fiercely cling. Perhaps the 
introduction of some middle-class serv- 
ices would raise the level of treatment 
for all concerned. It is this that was the 
historic breakthrough which occasioned 
hysterical outrage in certain quarters, 
even among some Members of my own 
New York State delegation. 

As my colleagues will surely remember, 
the Nation was enthused and concerned 
mainly with the historic title XVIII 
“medicare”—at the time that the Social 
Security Amendments of 1965 were en- 
acted. Relatively little press or national 
attention was given to title XIX. This 
enabled opponents of title XIX to claim 
later that it was passed unknowingly by 
legislators who were unaware of its im- 
plications; that, if they had envisioned 
the “lengths” to which the New York 
State Plan would go, they would surely 
have limited its scope or refrained from 
its passage. This is hardly the case. 

In section 1903(e) of the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1965, as carefully 
fashioned by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, we find the following pro- 
vision: 

The Secretary shall not make payments 
under the preceding provisions of this sec- 
tion to any State unless the State makes a 
satisfactory showing that it is making efforts 
in the direction of broadening the scope of 
the care and services made available under 
the pian and in the direction of liberalizing 
the eligibility requirements for medical as- 
sistance, with a view toward furnishing by 
July 1, 1975, comprehensive care and sery- 
ices to substantially all individuals who meet 
the plan’s eligibility standards with respect 
to income and resources, including services 
to enable such individuals to attain or retain 
independence or self-care. 


Lest there be any doubt as to the in- 
tentions of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee at that time, its report, House Re- 
port No. 213 on the Social Security 
Amendments of 1965 gave the following 
commentary: 

Before an individual is found ineligible for 
all or part of the cost of his medical needs, 
the State must be sure that the income of 
the individual has been measured in terms 
of both the State’s allowance for basic main- 
tenance needs and the cost of the medical 
care he requires. The State may require the 
use of all the excess income of the individual 
toward his medical expenses, or some pro- 
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portion of that amount. In no event, how- 
ever . . may a State require the use of 
income or resources which would bring the 
individual below the test of eligibility under 
the State plan. 


Mr. Chairman, the meaning of title 
XIX was both clear and vastly to the 
credit of the U.S. Congress. Today we are 
faced with the dismal prospect of cutting 
back our lawful commitment and dimin- 
ishing the benefits that our entire society 
was to derive from this landmark legis- 
lation. In hysteria and in haste this 
House is being asked to strip away the 
very gains that we have so recently ac- 
quired. 

In H.R. 12080, section 220, on page 143, 
is the key provision which would limit 
the intent and scope of state medicaid 
plans under title XIX. Section 220(a) 
amends section 1903 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act by adding a subsection (f) which 
provides that the Federal Government 
will not participate with matching funds 
in payments to anyone whose income and 
resources exceed 133% percent of the 
State public assistance standard as de- 
fined with relation to the aid to families 
with dependent children program in the 
State. 

In other words, lest anyone not be 
clear that this is still a welfare program 
and that the poor shall remain in their 
place, a State’s welfare standard shall 
be used as a yardstick to determine lo- 
cal eligibility. This is not to mention the 
reduction in numbers of people eligible 
for coverage under a State medicaid plan 
—people who have resources adequate 
for ordinary needs, but who are not 
equipped to meet unanticipated medical 
expenses not covered by ordinary medi- 
cal insurance—people who, worst of all, 
have been led to believe that the Govern- 
ment has acted in their behalf only to 
find that the proferred coverage may 
be withdrawn. 

Subsection (f) of section 1903 as pro- 
posed by section 220(a) of H.R. 12080 
would include a number of procedural 
maneuvers. Among them is the provision 
in paragraph (1)(C) of subsection (f) 
that, in case a State is fairly generous 
in its public assistance standard while 
having a sizable population of low-in- 
come people so that its average per 
capita income figure is lower than that 
of the public assistance standard, the 
per capita income figure shall be sub- 
stituted for the public assistance stand- 
ard. In other words, the eligibility limit 
shall be 133% percent of whichever figure 
is lower. 

In estimating the immediate effect of 
section 220 on the State of New York, 
one must take into consideration the 
further exception under section 220(b) 
(2) which provides that a State medicaid 
plan approved before July 26, 1967, will 
proceed to the 13344-percent standard 
in three stages. In the last 6 months of 
1968, the figure is 150 percent of the ap- 
propriate financial yardstick; during 
1969 it is 140 percent; and finally it 
reaches the required 13314 percent as of 
January 1, 1970. 

According to information obtained 
from the State Welfare Department, in 
New York State for calendar year 1966, 
the average per capita income was $3,480. 
There is an operational assumption of 
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a 6-percent annual increase in the per 
capita income, but the figures do not 
come out until October of each year and 
variations are frequent. However, nor- 
mal expectations lead us to estimate a 
possible approximate $3,689 per capita 
income for calendar year 1967, and 
$3,911 for calendar year 1968. 

Should these estimates hold, the ini- 
tial estimated comparison suggests that 
the 1968 public assistance standards will 
be lower than both the estimated aver- 
age per capita income for 1968 and the 
then actually available figure for 1967. 
The aid to dependent children-public as- 
sistance standard for a family of four for 
1965 was $3,067.80. Assuming a 3-per- 
cent cost-of-living increase per year, the 
estimated new standard for January 1, 
1968, could be, for a family of four, 
$3,528, or a grand total of $882 per year 
per person, 150 percent of the estimated 
1968 public assistance standard figure for 
a family of four would be $5,292. Then, 
this would be the income level limit for 
New York State medicaid eligibility for 
the latter half of 1968—prior to further 
percentage reductions in the two suc- 
ceeding years. It is a full $408 less than 
the State’s anticipated 1967 eligibility 
figure for medical coverage under State 
plan prior to the Federal enactment. It 
is over $700 less than the present eligibil- 
ity standard under the federally ap- 
proved medicaid plan which now exists 
in the State. 

What is more, under section 220(D) 
(4) the Secretary shall promulgate the 
per capita income of each State each 
year, and should economic events such 
as recession, unemployment, and so 
forth, occur on any considerable scale in 
any given year, the yardstick for eligibil- 
ity measurement could be reduced even 
further with the net effect that less peo- 
ple again would be eligible for coverage 
with Federal participation. Unless the 
State then dropped people from the rolls, 
the State would be faced with an in- 
creased medical bill and decreased Fed- 
eral support in the face of adverse eco- 
nomic conditions. 

This possibility of fluctuation is in it- 
self an incentive for the States to invest 
as little as possible in medical services. 
This is, of course, contrary to section 
1903(e) of the Social Security Act which 
provides that the Federal Government 
shall not participate financially in a 
State plan “unless the State makes a sat- 
isfactory showing that it is making ef- 
forts in the direction of broadening the 
scope of the care and services made 
available under the plan and in the 
direction of liberalizing the eligibility re- 
quirements for medical assistance.” 

The 1965 House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Report No. 213 itself said, in com- 
menting on section 1903 (e): 

This provision was included in order to 
encourage the continued development in the 
States of a broadened and more liberalized 
medical assistance program. 


However, the damage goes further 
than mere indirect pressure for reduced 
State effort. Section 221 of H.R. 12080 
would amend section 1117 of the Social 
Security Act by providing greater lati- 
tude, at the option of the State, in the 
definition of the State’s previous level of 
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effort which must be maintained. By 
various methods, including allowing the 
State to compute previous effort by 
money payments alone instead of money 
payments plus the cost of medical care, 
and by broadening the definition option 
to include child welfare expenses plus 
money alone or child welfare expenses 
plus money payments plus medical ex- 
penses, the State may choose to compute 
a lower figure of State effort to be main- 
tained. One must remember that not all 
States share the attitudes and efforts of 
New York. Some States make little ef- 
fort indeed to help even their most des- 
perately needy citizens, and the pro- 
vision for reduced effort may well oc- 
casion such reduced effort so that even 
with the injection of Federal support, 
little may be gained in the actual ex- 
pansion of services. 

Thus, the large urban centers, now in 
crisis with untenable overcrowding, will 
continue to face a migration of people 
who seek improvement in their condi- 
tions of life. Even in New York, with the 
great financial strains its own budget 
shows, and in particular the political 
pressure that has mounted almost daily 
against the new concepts embodied in 
title XIX, the pressure will be extreme 
to conform with the Federal limitations 
reducing the assistance level to the ex- 
tent that it is not backed up by Federal 
support. Such reduction is highly likely 
and would indeed be a tragedy in our 
State. 

There are additional problems and 
weakening in the amendments to title 
XIX which are overshadowed by the first 
two I have mentioned, but some of which 
should surely be listed for the record. 
They are a part of the same trend—the 
same willingness to defeat the spirit by 
changing the letter of the law. 

Section 224 of H.R. 12080 would amend 
section 1902 (a) (13) (A) of the Social 
Security Act which provides “for inclu- 
sion of at least the care and services 
listed in clauses (1) through (5) of sec- 
tion 1905(a)” as a condition for Federal 
approval of a State plan. These five were 
presumed to be the basic services re- 
quired to ensure adequate minimum 
standards of health care. Section 224 on 
page 153 of H.R. 12080 permits the sub- 
stitution of (ii) the care and services 
listed in any seven of the clauses num- 
bered (1) through (14) of such section.” 
Thus the original standards may be 
diluted at the option of the States. 

Section 229 on page 158 of H.R. 12080 
would amend section 1902(a) of the So- 
cial Security Act by adding a paragraph 
25 which provides: 

(A) That the State or local agency admin- 
istering such plan will take all reasonable 
measures to ascertain the legal liability of 
third parties to pay for care and services; 

(B) That where the State or local agency 
knows that a third party has such a legal 
liability such agency will treat such legal 
liability as a resource of the individual 
on whose behalf the care and services are 
made available; 

(C) That in any case where such a legal 
lability is found to exist after medical as- 
sistance has been made available on behalf of 
the individual, the State or local agency will 
seek reimbursement for such assistance. 


Section 1902(a) of the present law 
clearly states: 
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A State plan for medical assistance must. 
(17) include reasonable standards (which 
shall be comparable for all groups) for de- 
termining eligibility for and the extent of 
medical assistance under the plan which... 
(D) do not take into account the financial 
responsibility of any individual for any appli- 
cant or recipient of assistance under the 
plan unless such applicant or recipient is 
such individual's spouse or such individual’s 
child who is under age 21 or is blind or per- 
manently and totally disabled. 


In addition to the possibilities for in- 
terpretation of this provision, the reluc- 
tance of some to seek needed care if a 
financial burden will thereby be placed 
on others, and other such considerations, 
the irony remains that anyone with ex- 
perience in welfare agencies knows that 
detailed investigations conducted to 
make sure that no one abuses the stated 
limits of a particular means test by avail- 
ing himself of services to which he should 
not be entitled are often more costly than 
the actual services which are hoped to be 
withdrawn. They are as well consuming 
of the time and energies of already over- 
burdened personnel. In this particular 
case, the present law clearly puts a limit 
on the scope of liability under the pre- 
mise that medical services should be 
readily available to all who need them 
without undue redtape and untoward fi- 
nancial burden on any party. 

Section 230 of H.R. 12080 is a very 
questionable provision which has possible 
implications for serious protest on the 
part of some medical assistence recipi- 
ents who might feel that they are not 
receiving equal treatment under the law. 

Section 1905 of the Social Security Act 
entitled “Definitions” now reads: 

(a) The term “medical assistance” means 
payment of part or all of the cost of the fol- 
lowing care and services .. for individuals 
who are— 


Section 230 of H.R. 12080, which bears 
the title “Direct payments to certain 
recipients of medical assistance,” would 
amend section 1905 to read: 

(a) The term “medical assistance” means 
payment of part or all of the cost of the fol- 
lowing care and services. . for individuals, 
and, with respect to physicians’ services, at 
the option of the State, to individuals not 
receiving aid or assistance under the State’s 
plan approved under title I, X, or XVI, or part 
A of title IV. (Emphasis added.) 


Lest there be any doubt as to the 
meaning and intention of this provision, 
the committee report—House Report No. 
544—-says on page 123 in explanation of 
this inclusion: 

Under the current provisions in title XIX, 
Federal participation is limited to payments 
made by the State agency directly to sup- 
pliers of medical service, that is, only the 
vendor payment method. Your committee... 
is . . . including in the bill a provision to 
make possible Federal sharing for the cost of 
payments made by the State directly to the 
recipient for physician bills, whether paid or 
unpaid. This provision would not apply to 
those recipients who are receiving cash as- 
sistance; it would apply only to the medically 
needy. 


I think at this stage in our Nation’s 
history, the problems raised by this in- 
clusion are self-evident. 


President Johnson said in his health 
message of February 10, 1964: 
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The American people are not satisfied with 
better-than-average health. As a nation, they 
want, they need, and they can afford the best 
of health—not just for those of comfortable 
means—but for all our citizens, old and 
young, rich and poor. 


Apparently Congress does not recog- 
nize this vision. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. GONZALEZ]. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, the 
social security program is today of vital 
importance to practically all Americans. 
For this reason, I am highly gratified 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
has given thorough study to many pro- 
posed amendments aimed at improving 
and strengthening this program. The 
scope of this bill recognizes that laws 
dealing with social security need almost 
constant attention to make sure that 
the provisions keep up to date with 
changing times. 

I take this opportunity to congratulate 
the members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means and its very capable chair- 
man, the gentleman from Arkansas, for 
reporting out this fine and comprehen- 
sive bill. It contains some excellent pro- 
visions and I support it fully. 

I would, though, like to have seen an 
additional proposal included in the bill. 
One large group in our society will not 
share or will share only partly in the 
valuable protection provided under this 
bill. I am speaking of the many thou- 
sands of farmworkers in our Nation. 

For years farmworkers, especially the 
large number of seasonally employed 
workers whose employment is deter- 
mined not by their abilities or job oppor- 
tunities but by the calendar, have been 
denied much of the social security pro- 
tection available to most other workers. 
A large proportion of farmworkers have 
only short-term employment at relative- 
ly low pay. Their wages from a single 
farm employer are not high enough to 
meet the present farmworkers’ coverage 
test and hence none of their wages are 
covered, or their work is scattered among 
several employers so that only part of 
their wages are covered. 

A substantial number depend for a 
large portion of their income upon non- 
farm work, where all of their wages are 
covered under social security, but are 
denied social security protection based 
on part or all of their farm earnings. 
There thus is a clear need to improve 
the social security protection of hired 
farmworkers. 

H.R. 5710, containing President John- 
son’s proposals which the Committee on 
Ways and Means considered, included 
provisions designed to remove some of the 
handicaps facing farmworkers under so- 
cial security, and to bring their coverage 
more into line with that of workers in 
commerce and industry. The changes in 
the coverage provisions for agricultural 
labor contained in H.R. 5710 would have 
increased the social security protecticn 
of over 500,000 farmworkers, and their 
families, by covering more of the earn- 
ings of these workers under the program 
and by making it easier for them to be- 
come insured for social security benefits. 

I know that many of my colleagues 
share my deep concern about the situa- 
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tion of farmworkers. Practically none of 
them have any protection from sources 
other than social security; they are sore- 
ly in need of additional protection. 

I fervently hope that our omission of 
the proposal that was in H.R. 5710 that 
would improve the plight of farmworkers 
will be rectified when the measure now 
before us is considered by the other body. 

Also, I should like to add, my vote in 
favor of the bill before us is unhesitat- 
ing under the circumstances but is tinged 
with a good deal of disappointment. 
Frankly, I would have liked to offer 
amendments to bring the bill more in line 
with what I consider to be the very sound 
recommendations made by President 
Johnson. 

What we are doing in the present bill 
is, of course, no trivial thing. This bill 
contains sound provisions. It makes im- 
provements that will certainly help a 
great many men, women, and children. 

But I cannot believe we could not do 
better. The benefit increase recommend- 
ed by President Johnson strongly ap- 
pealed to me as justifiable, badly needed, 
and at the same time sounded prudent. 
In addition to raising the general level 
of benefits considerably more than did 
the bill we have now before us, it would 
provide a very substantial and meaning- 
ful increase in the minimum benefit un- 
der social security. The bill we have here 
would increase this minimum by $6 a 
month—to a total of $50. My very strong 
view is that this is simply not enough. 

We have far too many people, all 
across this rich and prosperous country, 
who are strugging along from day to day 
and month to month, trying to stretch 
this minimum social security benefit to 
make ends meet. It is hard to see how 
they do it at all and I would very much 
like to do something about it. 

Almost equally disappointing to me is 
the fact that the bill does not follow 
President Johnson’s recommendation to 
give medicare protection to the unfor- 
tunate men and women who are severely 
enough disabled to qualify for the so- 
cial security disability benefits. They are 
many in actual number, but would 
amount to only a small proportion of 
the number of people over retirement 
age who now have medicare coverage. 

These disabled people, Mr. Chairman, 
surely stand in as great a need of pro- 
tection against the awful and ruinous 
costs of severe illness and hospitalization 
as any group of people in the country. 
The very fact that they qualify under the 
social security law’s definition as dis- 
abled people means that they have lost 
the capability to do any substantial 
work. For the most part, they and their 
families must depend for a living on the 
social security disability benefits they 
get. The average monthly benefit for a 
disabled worker is now $98. On an income 
in this range a disabled person would 
find it hard indeed to squeeze out enough 
to buy a health insurance or hospitaliza- 
tion policy. The fact is that even if he 
could find the money to pay for one of 
these policies, he would still face the 
problem of finding some company who 
would be willing to sell a person in his 
condition an adequate kind of policy. 

And I was and am convinced that 
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President Johnson’s recommendations 
for raising the so-called wage base under 
social security is sound and well con- 
sidered. I believe with him that the so- 
cial security system must be looked at as 
a dynamic instrument for serving the 
needs of the American people, and that 
it raust be adjusted and updated to meet 
changing needs and times. One of the 
important adjustments that needs to be 
made is to keep this earnings base— 
which is the maximum amount of earn- 
ings per year that a person can count for 
social security purposes—in reasonable 
relation to changing levels of earnings 
in the country. 

For example, social security started 
with an earnings base of $3,000 a year. 
No one could pay social security on more 
than that figure or get benefits based on 
more than that figure. If we had not in- 
creased this as earnings levels rose, the 
social security system would be pretty 
much of a small and flat-rate benefit 
type of program. 

The bill we have increases the wage 
base from $6,600 to $7,600 a year. This is 
a small step in the direction the Presi- 
dent recommended but it seems to me 
clearly to fall short of the needs. I would 
much prefer President Johnson’s plan of 
increasing the wage base in steps over the 
next few years to the maximum of $10,- 
800 a year. This would enable more and 
more people to pay social security taxes 
on all of their earnings and therefore 
qualify for benefits for themselves and 
their families in an amount bearing at 
least a relation to their accustomed earn- 
ings and accustomed level of living. 

I dislike adding taxes as much as any- 
one but I feel very strongly that the 
great majority of people that would be 
affected by this increase in earnings base 
would want to pay the modest additional 
tax involved in order to assure themselves 
of the higher benefits and greater protec- 
tion for their families. 

We will pass the bill today and I think 
by an overwhelming majority. But I hope 
that before it is finally enacted it will be 
strengthened and brought much closer 
into line with President Johnson’s 
recommendations. 

He would not give us a set of recom- 
mendations that were in any way im- 
practical or farfetched. Instead my study 
of them convinces me that they were 
prudent, reasonable and well within our 
capacity to afford. I would very much 
like to see them adopted and their bene- 
fits brought at the earliest possible date 
to the men, women and children in every 
part of the country whose circumstances 
are such that they look eagerly to this 
year’s social security legislation for the 
means of making their lives and condi- 
tions a little bit better and easier. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though many of us here have grave 
doubts about the adequacy of the limited 
increase in and expansion of benefits, 
as well as serious misgivings about the 
possibility of extreme hardships, how- 
ever much unintended, developing from 
the proposed revisions in the present 
welfare and public assistance programs, 
as presented in this bill, H.R. 12080, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1967, I, 
nevertheless, hope that it will be over- 
whelmingly approved by the Committee 
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as a further, even if somewhat faltering, 
step along the right road of legislative 
concern for a major segment of the 
American people. I also urge its approval 
because, under the procedures being fol- 
lowed today, we are afforded no oppor- 
tunity to alter the measure by amend- 
pent action; it is either this bill or no 

In general, the bill would principally 
provide an increase of 1214 percent 
across the board in current social se- 
curity benefits for some 23 million of our 
older citizens with a minimum monthly 
benefit of $50; an adjustment in the 
earnings base so that the retirement 
benefit of a man 65 and his wife will 
be at least 50 percent of his average 
earnings under the social security pro- 
gram; a limited increase from $35 to $40 
a month in the special payments now 
granted to citizens 72 years of age or 
older who did not work long enough to 
qualify for the regular benefits; an in- 
crease, much too moderate in the opinion 
of many committee members here, from 
$1,500 to $1,680 per year in the amount 
an individual may earn and still be 
eligible for full social security benefit 
payments, and it would provide monthly 
cash benefits for disabled widows and 
disabled dependent widowers at age 50 
at reduced rates. 

The bill also attempts to provide cer- 
tain other improvements in the health 
insurance benefits, the system of doctor 
bill payments by medicare patients, and 
the administrative procedures affecting 
hospital and medical care for eligible 
persons. 

Despite the widely held deep convic- 
tions about serious shortcomings and 
possible projection of real hardships in- 
herent in many provisions of this meas- 
ure, it does represent an earnest non- 
partisan effort by the committee to reach 
a compromise agreement on cost of liv- 
ing benefit increases under modern con- 
ditions and more efficient administrative 
operation of the various Federal and 
Federal-State joint programs. The dedi- 
cation and industry of the committee is 
unquestioned and the overall impact of 
the bill does contain a certain, if lim- 
ited, measure of progress in the chal- 
lenging legislative area of establishing an 
adequate social security system for our 
American people. 

Let us, then, Mr. Chairman, accept this 
bill now while at the same time we pledge 
ourselves to its strengthening, liberaliza- 
tion, and expansion to more fully meet 
the basic needs of our older citizens, at 
the earliest opportunity in the future. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967. I have introduced 
several bills this session designed to im- 
prove the economic position of our social 
security and public assistance recipients. 
The amendments before us today incor- 
porate the basic import of three of my 
bills. I believe that it is essential that 
the less fortunate members of our soci- 
ety—the disabled, the retired, the wid- 
owed, children of unemployed fathers— 
be afforded an income sufficient to help 
them live and maintain some degree of 
self-respect. The amendments of 1967 
will do this. The scope of the amend- 
ments is most impressive. They cover 
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virtually every aspect of social security 
and public assistance. I commend the 
members of the committee for their ex- 
tensive analysis of the programs and the 
formation of the necessary amendments. 

With the rise in living costs, the 12% - 
percent increase in retirement benefits is 
@ much needed change. This increase is 
essential to guarantee our older citizens 
enough money for a secure retirement. 
Under the bill, $3.2 billion in additional 
retirement benefits will be paid to 23.7 
million people next year. 

In the area of health insurance, I was 
pleased to see significant changes, par- 
ticularly the new provision permitting 
the physician to submit his itemized bill 
directly to the insurance carrier for pay- 
ment. This will avoid the present unde- 
sirable situation whereby the doctor re- 
fuses to accept an assignment of the right 
to reimbursement because he will not 
agree that his total bill will not exceed 
the reasonable charges under the med- 
ical insurance plan. This results in seri- 
ous financial hardship for the patient 
who is not in a position to pay the fee 
in advance of medicare reimbursement. 
Since medicare was designed primarily 
for individuals of this economically de- 
prived class, the new method of billing 
will eliminate a gross injustice that has 
been imposed upon them. 

I approve the changes in the program 
of aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren. For the first time, this program 
will be characterized by the positive 
approach of working with the members 
of the recipient family to get them jobs 
and off welfare. The States will be re- 
quired to establish a comprehensive 
program to get employment for the adult 
members and older children not attend- 
ing school. The State would be required 
to set up job-training programs, to set 
up day-care services when needed for 
children of mothers who are working or 
training, to offer family planning serv- 
ices, to establish programs designed to 
reduce illegitimate births, and to try 
harder to make deserting fathers support 
their families. An editorial discussing 
the proposed changes in the ADC pro- 
gram appeared in the Plain Dealer of 
August 15, 1967. 

The most significant change in the 
public assistance category will permit 
each State to have an earnings exemp- 
tion under its program. This permission 
will become mandatory for each State 
after July 1, 1969. Under this provision, 
the first $30 of earned family income 
plus one-third of additional earnings 
would be retained by the family. I have 
favored legislation of this type for quite 
some time and feel that it is of para- 
mount importance to give such an in- 
centive to these people so that they will 
be stimulated to seek work. Thereby, 
those who help themselves will have 
their efforts rewarded. 

The passage of these amendments will 
profoundly affect millions of our citizens. 
I believe that each recipient will be bene- 
fited by the changes. I urge each of you 
to support this bill. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, this was 
a very difficult bill to write and to handle 
on the floor, but the able, esteemed chair- 
man of the committee, and his fellow 
members, have done a very commenda- 
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ble job. And among the fine presentations 
was that of my dear, able friend and 
esteemed colleague, Congressman JAMES 
A. BURKE. 

His speech was of the highest order— 
well documented, well conceived, and 
well delivered. Moreover, his total con- 
tributions in the great Ways and Means 
Committee, and in the House, constitute 
a very impressive, convincing, and most 
valuable effort that has greatly helped 
the cause of social security in the Na- 
tion. He deserves special commendation 
for his untiring, effective labors for the 
dependent children and other needy 
groups in our society. 

I was a pioneer in social security legis- 
lation long before I ever came to this 
illustrious body. In fact, it was my high 
privilege to work and strive for this cause 
in the other body under the leadership 
of the late, lamented, great American 
statesman, Senator David I. Walsh, when 
the first social security bill was under 
consideration. 

In the early days of the program, there 
were relatively few engaged in fostering 
social security. The program was chal- 
lenged and misrepresented by those who 
saw in it a danger to our free economy 
and an experiment in visionary, ultra- 
liberal, or even socialistic ventures. 

But the passage of time has disposed of 
these criticisms more effectively than any 
words could do, and today the idea of 
social security is accepted without regard 
to partisan considerations by an over- 
whelming number of the American peo- 
ple and by this Congress. Indeed, today 
there will be relatively few here who will 
not vote for this bill. 

Of course, this bill is not perfect. Far 
from it, the bill could be better and more 
adequate in several respects. But on the 
whole it marks definite progress in our 
‘quest for ultimate social justice and 
equity for those who cannot speak or 
act for themselves and need help from 
their Government. 

It is for the poor, the inarticulate, the 
sick, the oppressed, the downtrodden, the 
backward, and the despairing, and those 
bereft of hope and help by the vicissi- 
tudes of life and fate that this social 
security bill affirms the deep concern of 
the House and the devout aspirations of 
the people. 

For the advanced in years, for the 
young in years whom the accident of 
birth has left stranded and abandoned 
on the shoals of misfortune, sickness and 
dire need, this bill affords some new hope 
and some urgently needed help. 

The costs are great, growing and 
reaching toward new and disturbing 
heights, raising the question of how we 
can move to contrive more and better 
means to improve and strengthen the 
overall social security system. Congress 
must study more assiduously the pros- 
pects for improving the system in its 
entirety, and in adapting its features to 
sound, fiscal, and actuarial principles as 
well as to the needs, demands, and im- 
perative requirements of the jet-space 
age. 

Above all, this bill and the great social 
security system will insure older people 
who have labored faithfully during their 
lifetime, by means of their own contri- 
butions and Government contributions 
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to sustain themselves and certain of their 
dear ones during their advanced years 
and in times of serious disability. 

The bill is another step toward the per- 
fection of a great instrumentality for so- 
cial betterment and personal well-being 
for the people. It deserves our total sup- 
port. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the legislation before the 
Committee today—the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967. 

The bill which has been reported from 
the Ways and Means Committee is a wise 
and prudent one. It gives every evidence 
of having been carefully thought out and 
drafted. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
committee has seen fit to include among 
the amendments one which my esteemed 
and able colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vank], and I had partic- 
ularly believed necessary. 

The amendment we proposed will ease 
the burden of payment on some medi- 
care recipients, thereby remedying a 
serious difficulty which has arisen since 
the enactment of the medicare program 
in the 89th Congress. 

At present, under the supplementary 
benefits insurance program, a doctor has 
the option of dealing directly with the 
Government through the carrier agency, 
or of requiring the patient to pay the 
doctor directly. The patient then is paid 
by the Government on the basis of a re- 
ceipted bill. 

Because many doctors refuse to deal 
with the Government, the net result has 
been that in about half the cases in which 
an elderly beneficiary of medicare uses 
his supplementary insurance, he must 
first pay his doctor before he can be re- 
imbursed by the Government. 

Often as long as 3 months can elapse 
between the submission of a receipted 
bill and actual payment. 

This situation has caused severe fi- 
nancial hardship for many of our elderly 
sick. It also has caused them consider- 
able inconvenience and sometimes mental 
anguish. 

Recognizing this problem, I introduced 
a bill—H.R. 6561—to remedy the situa- 
tion by allowing payment to a beneficiary 
on the basis of an itemized bill. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, the 
elderly patient could be reimbursed by 
the Government, if the doctor did not 
choose to deal directly, and then he would 
pay his physician. 

The bill before the House today con- 
tains that needed amendment. Some re- 
finements have been added, but the basic 
effect is the same. 

I know from the experience of the past 
year, from letters of complaint by elderly 
constituents and others across the Na- 
tion, that the amendment will be hailed 
by our senior citizens as removing an 
unfair burden from them. 

The committee bill in this and in a 
number of other aspects is preferable and 
superior to the administration proposal— 
a proposal which, not unjustifiably, has 
caused considerable concern among the 
American people. 

I am convinced that the committee 
bill meets those objections—objections 
which were raised in my own testimony 
before Ways and Means last March. 
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While it may be true that the Federal 
Government should be doing more to sup- 
plement—not supplant—State and local 
welfare efforts, that type of assistance 
should not be funded from social security 
revenues. 

If such welfare assistance must be 
given, then let it be done from general 
revenues, as this bill provides. 

After giving the bill before us today 
my careful study, I am convinced that it 
preserves the concept of an actuarily 
sound, self-financing insurance system. 

At the same time, it provides needed 
increases to our elderly citizens in order 
to help their incomes and standards of 
living to keep pace with the inflationary 
trends of recent months. 

Overall, Mr. Chairman, the measure is 
a good one. It does not have everything 
that some might have wished. At the 
same time, however, it provides what 
substantially is needed. 

In the light of present national eco- 
nomic conditions and prospects, it ap- 
pears more was not possible. 

In conclusion, I want to commend the 
very able chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mitus], the ranking mi- 
nority member, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Byrnes], and the rest of our 
colleagues on the committee for having 
reported to the House so practical and 
effective a measure. 

Through their diligence and dedica- 
tion millions of elderly Americans and 
other beneficiaries will be aided. Let us, 
then, add our own essential contribution 
to theirs by swiftly approving H.R. 12080, 
the Social Security Amendments of 1967. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, it is re- 
grettable that this bill comes before us 
under a closed rule, This is a typical case 
where a modified closed rule would have 
been in order. There are many things in 
the bill that this Committee should con- 
sider with a view to changing them, if 
that is the will of the Committee. 

Under the present procedure, however, 
we must either vote for the entire bill 
or against it. I will vote for this bill on 
final passage with great reservation and 
with even more hope that when the bill 
gets to the other body it will be im- 
proved in many respects and when it is 
returned to this House by the con- 
ferees, it will be a better bill than we 
send to the other body. 

I appreciate the hard work that Chair- 
man Mutts and our distinguished col- 
leagues serving on the Ways and Means 
Committee have done in connection with 
this bill and commend them therefor. 
This does not mean, however, that other 
members of this Committee should not 
have the right to propose on the floor 
what they think are improvements to 
the bill and, after debating those pro- 
posals, that the House work its will with 
reference thereto. 

To mention but a few of the items 
that in my opinion need correction, I 
list the following: 

First. The increase of minimum social 
security payments from $44 to $50 is in- 
adequate. This sum should be higher. 

Second. The sums that may be earned 
by recipients of social security benefits 
should be exempted. If not entirely ex- 
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empted the sum should be in excess of 
that presently provided. 

Third. As indicated by our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Carey], the public as- 
sistance program provisions in this bill 
should be carefully examined and im- 
proved. 

Fourth. As indicated by our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GILBERT], the medicaid 
provisions of this bill are far from satis- 
factory and can be improved. 

There are other provisions in the bill 
which I will not take the time to enu- 
merate requiring the attention of the 
full House. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, I have 
reviewed the bill reported out by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and I 
intend to support it. I urge my colleagues 
to do likewise. 

I do this with some hesitation, because 
it is my firm conviction that the pro- 
posals offered originally by the President 
were sound and just, and that they were 
preferable to the provisions of the bill on 
which we are to vote. 

Certainly there are needs involved here 
that are self-evident, and we should 
stretch every effort to meet them, for 
they concern the lives and hopes of men, 
women, and children across the land. The 
President’s proposals would have gone 
much farther in meeting these needs 
than this bill will do. They were more 
attuned to the needs of our times. 

No one seriously questions the need to 
provide an increase in social security 
benefits. The increase proposed by Pres- 
ident Johnson was a truly substantial 
one that would have lifted many social 
security beneficiaries out of the poverty 
level, The committee bill provides an in- 
crease that will be of real help to bene- 
ficiaries but will not meet the broader 
objectives of President Johnson's pro- 
posal. 

Similarly, there can be little doubt that 
the disabled person under retirement 
age, frequently with young children, is 
among those hardest hit by hospital and 
medical expenses. President Johnson's 
proposal would have provided much 
needed help for these people by covering 
them under the health insurance pro- 
gram. The committee merely requires 
that the feasibility of this step be stud- 
ied. It has already been studied; there is 
no time nor need for further study 
which means only further delay of a step 
that we can and should take right now. 

Despite these and many other short- 
comings of the committee bill we must 
vote for it. We must pass it. The provi- 
sions of the bill are too limited; but even 
so, they represent a degree of improve- 
ment. Since we may not amend the bill on 
the floor, we must vote on it—and pass 
it—as it has been reported. 

In particular, there are three provi- 
sions that I think should have been re- 
tained as they are in H.R. 5710. The 
most important, of course, is the benefit 
increase. Under H.R. 12080 monthly ben- 
efits for retired workers now on the rolls 
who began to draw benefits at age 65 or 
later would range from $50 to $159.80, 
while under President Johnson’s proposal 
the benefits for these workers would 
range from $70 to $163.30. The ultimate 
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maximum benefit would be raised from 
$168 to $288 under H.R. 5710, rather than 
$212 under H.R. 12080, and the highest 
benefit payable to a family would be 
raised from $386 under present law to 
$540 under H.R. 5710, rather than 
$423.60. Benefit levels under the program 
have barely maintained over the years 
the purchasing power they had in 1940, 
the first year in which monthly social se- 
curity benefits were paid. While the level 
of living of most people in the commu- 
nity has greatly increased as our econ- 
omy has become more productive, social 
security benefit levels are still deter- 
mined largely by standards in effect at 
the time the program was first estab- 
lished. 

About three-fourths of the aged who 
get social security benefits, for example, 
are either living in what is looked upon as 
poverty today, or would be if it were not 
for social security and a very high pro- 
portion of the other one-fourth are very 
close to the poverty line. While the dif- 
ference between the 15-percent increase 
recommended by President Johnson and 
the 1244-percent increase agreed upon 
by the committee may seem small to 
some people, I can assure you that this 
difference is substantial to the large 
number of beneficiaries who are trying to 
get along on incomes that are too small 
to meet their needs. 

Another proposal recommended by 
President Johnson that I had hoped to 
see included in H.R. 12080 was the pro- 
vision to extend hospital and supple- 
mentary medical insurance to social se- 
curity disability beneficiaries, including 
disabled workers, people getting benefits 
on the basis of disabilities that occurred 
in childhood, and disabled widows. When 
people are unable to work because of a 
serious disability, they find themselves, 
so far as the need for health insurance 
is concerned, in much the same situation 
as older people. Many disabled benefi- 
ciaries are completely dependent on their 
social security benefits for their own sup- 
port and the support of their families 
and few have regular income in addition 
to their benefits. Because of their im- 
pairments, they, like people over age 65, 
have relatively high medical expenses 
and often have poor insurance protection 
against such expenses. 

I realize that the committee rejected 
this provision only after extensive con- 
sideration and I am hopeful that after 
further study by the Advisory Council 
that will be appointed to study the prob- 
lem that a satisfactory provision will be 
worked out to meet this pressing need. 

The third proposal that I would have 
liked to have seen retained as the Presi- 
dent recommended it is the increase in 
the maximum amount of annual earn- 
ings taxed and credited for benefit pur- 
poses—the so-called earnings base. In 
the early years of the social security 
program, when the base was $3,000, vir- 
tually all covered workers, about 95 per- 
cent, had all of the earnings taxed and 
counted for benefits. And in spite of the 
fact that the base has been raised a num- 
ber of times over the years, it has not 
kept pace with rising wages. In fact, it 
would take a base of about $15,000 to re- 
store the situation that existed in the 
early years of the program under the 
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$3,000 base. This means that over time 
a smaller and smaller proportion of the 
Nation’s payrolls have been available to 
finance the program and more and more 
workers are getting social security bene- 
fits that are related to less than their 
full earnings. 

The three-step increase in the base 
that the President has recommended 
to $10,800 ultimately—would be a major 
step in recapturing the ground we have 
lost over the years through failure to 
adequately adjust the earnings base and 
I want to express my concern over the 
fact that the committee cut back so sub- 
stantially on this provision. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these short- 
comings, we have here a bill that does 
make substantial improvement in the 
social security program. In passing the 
bill, however, we must not delude our- 
selves into thinking that we have dis- 
posed of the problems involved. We must 
keep in mind the broader goals which 
this bill does not achieve. And we must 
work quickly to achieve these goals 
through legislation more closely in line 
with President Johnson's proposals and 
more closely related to the needs and 
objectives of the times we live in. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967 which provides for a 12.5 
percent increase in benefits for more 
than 24 million Americans. 

An increasing number of our popula- 
tion joins the ranks of the senior citi- 
zens each year. The number of older peo- 
ple in the United States equals the com- 
bined population of 20 of our States. An 
American born in 1900 could only expect 
to reach his 40th birthday; an American 
born today can expect to reach his 70th. 
Yet, 3 million aged couples earn less than 
$3,000 a year, 1.9 million less than $2,500 
a year, and 5.7 million live on less than 
$1,800 per year. 

These figures represent a national 
challenge—one that we must now meet 
by passing this legislation, which rep- 
resents a minimal effort to allow our 
senior citizens to live out their later 
years in dignity and honor. We must all 
recognize that much more is needed and 
that the social security program must 
continually be updated and improved to 
meet the ever increasing and constantly 
changing needs of our citizens. 

Under the Social Security Amend- 
ments Act of 1967 average monthly bene- 
fits paid to retired workers and their 
wives is increased from $145 to $164 and 
minimum monthly benefits from $44 to 
$50. Monthly benefits would range from 
$50 to $159 for retired workers now on 
the social security rolls. The special bene- 
fit paid to certain uninsured individuals 
age 72 and over would be increased from 
$35 to $40 a month for a single person 
and from $52.50 to $60 for a couple. 

The bill increases from $1,500 to $1,680 
the amount of outside earnings a person 
may earn without the loss of social se- 
curity benefits. Although this is far from 
adequate it does represent a step in the 
right direction. I introduced a bill to 
raise the amount to $3,600 which I feel 
is a much more realistic figure. 

This legislation also improves the 
medicare program by increasing hos- 
pitalization coverage from 90 to 120 days. 
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It also allows a patient to submit an 
itemized bill for payment under medicare 
rather than having to pay the bill first 
and then submit a paid receipt for reim- 
bursement. Senior citizens, with a low 
income to begin with, cannot afford to 
divert precious resources to pay for high 
medical costs and then wait for reim- 
bursement under medicare. 

I am particularly pleased that this bill 
requires the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare’s advisory council to 
submit by January of 1969, a report out- 
lining the problems encountered thus far 
by medicare and setting forth recom- 
mendations for improvements. I know 
that many senior citizens in my district 
have expressed concern over the initial 
delays and problems of medicare. Al- 
though the program has now been great- 
ly improved I feel that further stream- 
lining is needed. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the most significant changes made in 
the Social Security Amendments of 1967 
is the cutback in Federal funds for State 
medical assistance programs under title 
XIX. I vigorously oppose that c-:tvack 
and fought to get permission to offer a 
floor amendment to delete this restric- 
tion on State programs for the medically 
indigent. My own State of New York 
would lose $29 million the first year, $40 
million the second year, and $50 million 
the third year in Federal money. And it 
would lose such large sums because it 
had acted, in all good faith, on the Fed- 
eral Government’s 1965 promise to help 
fund State programs. Moreover, we are 
now treated to the sad spectacle of using 
Federal requirements and restrictions to 
downgrade State programs and reduce 
their effectiveness. 

The penalty that New York, among 
other States, is paying for its own pro- 
gressive and humane spirit is well de- 
scribed in an editorial of July 24, in the 
National Observer, which I insert in the 
Recorp for the benefit of my colleagues: 

A Loox at MEDICAID 

Medicare grabbed the headlines—at the 
time of its enactment into law, at the time 
it went into effect, and, this summer, at the 
time it observed its first anniversary. Still 
largely unknown is a companion program, 
medicaid, a Federal-state endeavor provid- 
ing medical and hospital treatment for many 
people of all ages. The story of medicaid's 
progress in the past year, detailed on Page 
One of this newspaper, present a striking 
lesson on how not to form a Federal-state 
partnership. 

Such partnerships are much the talk these 
days, as thinkers in both major parties 
scramble around for a gew approach to re- 
place the wornout New Deal philosophy of 
welfare programs. “Creative federalism” is 
one of the catchy phrases used to describe 
the promised new era of Federal, state, and 
local co-operation. 

Medicaid may not have been what the cre- 
ative federalists had in mind, but it certainly 
sounds much like what these idea men are 
talking about. Here was a need to be filled, 
the need to provide assistance to a large 
number of people who did not come under 
medicare’s wing. Here, too, was a chance to 
let the states decide whether they wanted to 
establish programs to help the medically 
needy, with Federal funds available to help 
pay the bills. Washington would set up mini- 
mum standards for such programs, but the 
states could exercise some initiative and go 
beyond these standards to provide quite 
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elaborate health-care benefits. And the states 
would run the programs. There was an op- 
portunity for quite a measure of creativity. 

Creativity there has been, so much so 
that the administrators and lawmakers who 
watched medicaid sail through without a 
murmur of protest are now shocked at what 
they have wrought. 

There is surprise, for example, that a New 
Yorker earning close to $12,000 a year could 
qualify for government money as a “medical 
indigent.” Yet serious illness and the neces- 
sity for prolonged, expensive treatment surely 
can wreck an otherwise comfortable pay 
check. Such a man is surely as entitled to 
community compassion and help as a welfare 
recipient. The real surprise about medicaid 
is that few anticipated the direction it would 


So now there is talk of making “one or two 
changes” in the program to resolve the diffi- 
culties that arose because some states are 
taking full advantage of Washintgon's gener- 
osity. Remember, though, that the purpose 
of medicaid was to encourage generosity, 
to encourage the states to establish broad 
health-care programs in the grand spirit of 
Federal-state partnership. 

The spirit turns out to be not so grand, 
with the senior partner Proposing to change 
the partnership agreement. This must surely 
leave the junior partners wondering just 
what kind of future there is in creative fed- 
eralism after all. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I have to- 
day supported the Social Security 
Amendments Act of 1967 as reported by 
the Ways and Means Committee and 
as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

In supporting the bill, I am not en- 
tirely happy with the tax increase that 
will be called for both in the way of 
a rate increase and in the way of an in- 
crease in the tax base. Both of these 
seem to me to put a considerable addi- 
tional burden upon individual employees 
in the nature of a direct tax at a time 
when many of them, because of the in- 
crease in the cost of living, will find this 
very odorous. Also, I am not entirely 
happy that the bill fails to include in it 
a proposal made by Republican leader- 
ship sometime ago that any social se- 
curity bill include in it an automatic in- 
crease in benefits tied to the cost of 
living. 

However, the benefit increase is long 
since overdue, since there has been an in- 
crease of almost 8 percent in the cost 
of living since any increase in social 
security benefits. The 1244-percent in- 
crease that we have voted seems justified 
in view of this delay and the resulting lag 
in income of our pensioners in this 
country, many of whom could ill afford 
it. 

There are other provisions of the bill 
which I think are extremely commend- 
able and were important in obtaining 
my support. Particularly, I was happy 
to see passed a provision providing some 
incentive for those on welfare to get into 
the employment market again and ob- 
tain earnings in addition to their welfare 
payments. Under the bill as passed, a 
person on welfare would be able to re- 
tain $30 per month plus one-third of 
any amount in excess of $30 per month 
without having to deduct it from any 
benefit payments under welfare. There 
are also other provisions designed to en- 
courage the rehabilitation of those on 
welfare through training. 
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The increase in the earnings exemp- 
tion for those over 65 to $1,680 per year 
is a move in the right direction, although 
perhaps not far enough. However, it 
seems to be as far as it was possible to 
go at the present time without a tre- 
mendous additional drain upon the 
system. 

I am also happy to see some limita- 
tions put upon title XIX, the medicaid 
provisions of the bill to prevent a raid on 
the Treasury by States such as New 
York, which put income limits which 
were too high in the qualification sec- 
tions and attempted to hog most of the 
funds available for this purpose. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 12080, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1967. 
While the measure is not 100 percent to 
my liking, I think it does bring a long 
overdue and most welcome adjustment 
in monthly cash benefits. This will, to a 
great extent, assist retirees who have 
fallen behind the cost-of-living as a re- 
sult of the inflationary spiral that we 
have witnessed in 1966 and 1967. As I 
testified when I appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee, my regret 
was that a cost-of-living hike was not 
granted back in 1966 when it became so 
glaringly obvious that our social security 
retirees had fallen victim to the rising 
cost-of-living. 

Another disappointment is that my 
proposal to provide for automatic cost-of- 
living increases was not implemented by 
this bill. So that whenever inflationary 
conditions prevail as they have these past 
years, there will continue to be this time- 
lag between the erosion of purchasing 
power of this group and the achievement 
of parity for them with the cost-of-living. 

I do want to commend the committee 
for taking another step in increasing the 
earnings limitation if only to the extent 
of lifting the limitation by $180 a year. 
I would urge the committee to give some 
further thought to raising this earnings 
limitation to at least $3,000. Many of my 
constituents had written me, pleading for 
the opportunity to be more self-sufficient, 
and that the present low earnings limi- 
tation was a terrible disincentive and too 
confiscatory in nature. Apartment and 
house rentals consume a good portion of 
their budget. Those who have been fortu- 
nate to acquire homeownership during 
their better years must resign themselves 
to this reduced income state. This leaves 
them with little or nothing for home 
maintenance, taxes or repairs. Those who 
are willing and able to work to supple- 
ment their income to improve their 
standard of living and to update their 
place of abode ought to be provided with 
the impetus that an earnings limitation 
of $3,000 would provide. 

In addition to other improvements 
made by the bill now before us, I was 
impressed with and commend the com- 
mittee for the improvements recom- 
mended in the public welfare program, 
the implementation of which can reason- 
ably be expected to restore a good many 
more welfare recipients to a more useful 
and productive role in our society. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Chairman, early in 
this session, President Johnson for- 
warded one of the most important im- 
provements in domestic policy, a pro- 
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posal to reform our social security sys- 
tem. In his message to the Congress, he 
emphasized: 

Social Security benefits today are grossly 
inadequate. Almost two and one-half mil- 
lion individuals receive benefits based on 
the minimum of $44 a month. The average 
monthly benefit is only $84. 


In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, these 
figures could not even begin to allow 
decent living standards to the millions 
of Americans for whom these benefits 
are the only source of income. Yet, the 
Social Security Act was enacted into law 
for the precise purpose of providing our 
senior citizens basic economic security 
and dignity in their twilight years. 

The President’s recommendations to 
increase benefits are a worthy attempt to 
provide retired workers a decent stand- 
ard of living. However, the revised bill 
has all but destroyed this revolutionary 
proposal. 

For example, the President called for 
an across-the-board increase of at least 
15 percent, with the minimum monthly 
benefits to be raised from $44 to $70. But 
the basic needs of the elderly were ig- 
nored and the bill now provides for an 
across-the-board increase of only 12% 
percent, with the minimum monthly 
benefits to be raised from $44 to only 
$50. 

These increases are not sufficient to 
meet the cost of today’s living. 

One of the most controversial provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act is the 
limitation on the amount of money a 
person may earn without suffering de- 
ductions from the insurance benefits 
payable to him. 

Under the present system, each bene- 
ficiary under age 72, excepting disabled 
workers, may earn no more than $1,500 a 
year without suffering reduced benefits. 

Under H.R. 12080, this amount is in- 
creased only to $1,680 a year or $140 a 
month. This small increase is insignifi- 
cant. 

And I believe the retirement test oper- 
ates in an unfair manner, since it applies 
to persons who must work, but not to 
those who draw nonwork income. Obvi- 
ously, people who receive minimum ben- 
efits and have to work are the chief 
victims of this restrictive law. Title II 
of the Social Security Act should be 
amended to increase to at least $3,000 the 
annual amount an individual is per- 
mitted to earn without suffering deduc- 
tions from the insurance benefits pay- 
able to them. 

Another particularly disturbing fea- 
ture in this bill, Mr. Speaker, is that 
widowed fathers with minor children 
have been completely ignored and still 
will not receive insurance benefits to 
which they may be entitled. 

Yet, despite the bill’s shortcomings, Mr. 
Chairman, I urge its passage. We must 
not provide delays for so many people 
to receive these necessary benefits. I 
hope, however, that if the House adopts 
this bill, as reported, the other House will 
take the necessary action to improve 
H.R. 12080 with provisions I have indi- 
cated and others in keeping with the 
President’s original proposal. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend my hardworking colleagues on the 
Ways and Means Committee for their 
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constructive efforts to improve and 
modify the Social Security Act. Hundreds 
of letters from my constituents testify 
to the urgency of the need for updating 
of retirement benefits under social se- 
curity, and I am pleased to support H.R. 
12080. 

I would like, however, to state my con- 
cern as to future developments in the 
field of social security. The social secu- 
rity system was established to provide 
essential or basic protection for retired 
persons, It was not intended to provide 
income sufficient in itself to constitute 
the sole retirement benefits for retired 
individuals. Certainly, it is and should be 
an important part of the retirement 
plans of most Americans. A basic ques- 
tion today, however, is how great a part 
it should be. 

Hopefully, the inflationary spiral can 
be reduced and people will be able to 
start saving again, as well as putting 
more money into private savings plans 
and other pension systems. The dangers 
of inflation can be said to almost out- 
weigh the benefits of increased social 
security. We must, as a Congress, do all 
in our power to provide confidence in our 
currency and promote interest in inde- 
pendent savings and retirement plans. 

Some of our colleagues point out that 
when we increase social security pay- 
ments, we cut down on the amount of 
money that could be put into private in- 
surance and savings plans. Thus, we 
curtail the amount of capital that would 
be available to finance the Nation’s 
growth which, of course, provides the 
jobs and living standards for our people. 

The committee, in recommending a 
1244-percent increase despite adminis- 
tration pressures for more, has shown an 
awareness and acceptance of the basic 
philosophy inherent in the original legis- 
lation. Social security must continue to 
be a base on which the individual builds 
additional retirement benefits, rather 
than the sole source of income for our 
retired citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to join my 
colleagues in support of the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1967. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to speak in support of 
H.R. 12080. 

I wish also to take this opportunity to 
commend and congratulate the great 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the honorable gentleman from 
Arkansas, on this bill which makes im- 
provements in the social security pro- 
gram. I count it a high privilege to serve 
on this committee under his skilled and 
very able leadership. 

I am particularly glad that the bill 
provides for an increase in social security 
benefits. The increased benefits will help 
not only the many millions of people who 
receive them directly but, because they 
are spent on the necessities of life, they 
are of direct benefit to the merchants 
and businesses in the communities where 
these beneficiaries live. 

I would have liked to see a larger bene- 
fit increase provided, such as President 
Johnson recommendec. It must be re- 
membered that the aged constitute a 
high proportion of those who are cate- 
gorized as poor. In addition, the over- 
whelming majority live on fixed incomes 
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and hence the inflationary and cost-of- 
living elements are far more keenly felt. 

The speakers who have preceded me 
have explained in some detail the other 
improvements that H.R. 12080 would 
make in our social security program—our 
Nation’s chief program for preventing 
dependency when family income is cut 
off by old age, disablement, or death. I 
endorse these proposed improvements. 

I am glad that the bill provides im- 
provements in the medicare program. 
I strongly supported the enactment of 
that program, and it is gratifying to see 
it working out so well. H.R.12080 in- 
cludes my proposal to extend coverage 
under the medical insurance plan to the 
services performed by doctors of podia- 
try. These doctors perform a much 
needed and valuable service for the mil- 
lions of older people who are so sus- 
ceptible to diseases affecting the extrem- 
ities. Doctors of podiatry are respected 
members of the medical team and per- 
form services side by side with medical 
doctors in the best hospitals in the 
country. I believe that coverage of these 
services will greatly improve the protec- 
tion that the medical insurance plan 
provides against the cost of the most 
important health needs of the aged. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call 
particular attention to a provision in 
H.R. 12080 which would substantially 
improve the social security provisions 
for clergymen. There has been a good 
deal of interest by clergymen, and by 
church organizations on their behalf, 
in getting more adequate protection for 
clergymen. I am pleased that the Ways 
and Means Committee has acted to 
include my proposal on their behalf. 

Under present law, clergymen cannot 
be covered under social security unless 
they elect coverage by filing a certificate 
before a specified deadline—in general, 
within 2 years after entering the minis- 
try. Over 60,000 clergymen whose major 
activity is in the ministry, and many 
others who serve part time in the minis- 
try, have failed to elect coverage before 
it was too late. I am concerned that these 
clergymen and their families are perma- 
nently without this protection. Under this 
new provision in the bill the services a 
clergyman performs in the exercise of 
his ministry would be covered automat- 
ically unless he states that he is con- 
scientiously opposed to social security 
coverage on religious grounds. Indica- 
tions are that few clergymen are con- 
scientiously opposed to coverage. Thus 
the proposed provisions should substan- 
tially improve the coverage and protec- 
tion for clergymen. 

Mr. Chairman, in my view H.R. 12080 
is another step toward our national goal 
of providing security and adequate 
medical care for our Nation’s aged and 
disabled citizens. However, while the 
bill does evidence progress, it falls short 
of the proposals made by President 
Johnson and the improvements which 
I believe to be necessary. 

I favor the $70 monthly minimum 
benefit proposed by the President. I was 
disappointed with the $50 minimum, and 
the inadequate general increase, of 1214 
percent. I say this, because for many 
elderly citizens, social security is their 
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only source of income. A $50 monthly 
benefit is shamefully low. 

It seemed to me that the age require- 
ment for retirement benefits should have 
been lowered to 60 years for both men 
and women. Such a provision would 
make possible the retirement of many 
persons over age 60 who are anxious to 
retire, particularly for physical reasons, 
but cannot afford to do so without an 
income. 

Retirement at age 60 would also be a 
factor in opening up job opportunities 
for the unemployed which is especially 
important in meeting problems which 
lead to trouble in many of our cities. 

The requirements for disability ben- 
efits needs to be liberalized. Present law 
calling for 20 quarters of coverage denies 
benefits to many disabled citizens. Many 
of them have families and are living in 
poverty. 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware that before 
any of these really substantial improve- 
ments can be made in the social security 
program, we must give serious considera- 
tion to additional methods of financing. 

In an attempt to deal with this prob- 
lem, I have introduced legislation in the 
last Congress and again in this 90th Con- 
gress which would require that one- 
third of the revenue necessary for our 
social security program would come from 
general revenue. 

If the elderly and the disabled are to 
benefit fully from the economic gains of 
our society, we must devise a method to 
finance adequate social security benefits 
without putting an undue and heavy 
burden on wage earners. The use of the 
progressive tax machinery of the Fed- 
eral Government seems to be the most 
equitable way to resolve the problem. 

It is difficult to see how social security 
benefits can be made adequate and other 
needed improvements made until Con- 
gress adopts this or a similar plan to help 
finance the program. 

It is inevitable I believe that some 
future Congress will act favorably on it. 
Most of the Western democracies pro- 
vide significant general revenue financ- 
ing for its system of social security. 

I support this bill because I believe it 
is the best possible under present cir- 
cumstances, There is some hope that the 
other body will make some additional 
improvements. This is a compromise bill. 
It is far short of what the President re- 
quested and what some of us wanted, but 
it is an improvement over the 8-percent 
increase in benefits. proposed in the 
original Republican bill. 

Unlike the last Congress, the 90th is 
far more conservative and less sym- 
pathetic to the social security program 
and efforts to improve it. 

Social security has always been a con- 
troversial issue. From the very beginning 
conservatives fought it and made many 
dire predictions. They said it would regi- 
ment the people, destroy initiative and 
bankrupt the Nation. 

Despite the success of the social secu- 
rity program in assisting the elderly, the 
disabled and dependent children and 
strengthening our economy, similar dire 
predictions are still being made to block 
efforts to improve the program. 

Since last February when the Ways 
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and Means Committee began considering 
the social security amendment, a decep- 
tive propaganda campaign has been 
launched to weaken the bill proposed by 
President Johnson. 

An attempt was made to confuse young 
workers with the argument that the pro- 
gram was not fiscally sound and that it 
would cost them much more than they 
ever would receive in benefits. 

Of course this argument has no basis 
in fact. Newsletters were sent out by op- 
ponents claiming that the payment of 
social security benefits upon retirement 
would no longer be an earned right but 
that a “means test” would be applied 
and only those retirees who could demon- 
strate need would receive payments. The 
fact is that there was never any “means 
test” considered by the committee. 

A strong attack was also made on 
President Johnson’s proposals to simplify 
the special tax treatment for the elderly. 
These reforms would have benefited 
about 95 percent of our elderly citizens. 
But the issue was distorted by the 
enemies of social security. 

The chamber of commerce has played 
an important role in opposing the admin- 
istration bill. In its August 11 Washing- 
ton Report, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce stated that H.R. 12080 more nearly 
fits the pattern of the national chamber 
than recommendations in the adminis- 
tration bill, H.R. 5710. 

It pointed to the compromise benefit 
of 12 ½ percent as being nearer to the 8 
percent recommended by the chamber 
than to the 20 percent proposed by Pres- 
ident Johnson. They also pointed to their 
proposal for a $47.50 monthly minimum 
benefit and the $50 compromise, com- 
pared to Johnson’s request for a $70 
minimum. 

This opposition to the social security 
bill proposed by President Johnson had 
some influence in this 90th Congress. But 
the compromise bill generally reflects 
control of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives by a conservative coalition of Re- 
publicans and southern Democrats. 

There is a sharp difference in political 
philosophy over the social security issue. 
Its opponents have referred to it as wel- 
fare-state legislation. 

To me it seems to be an important part 
of our war on poverty. But it is more 
than a program of social justice for our 
aged and disabled. It is also a stimulant 
for the economy, providing job oppor- 
tunities and contributing much to our 
Nation’s economic growth, progress, and 
prosperity. 

The bill now before us should get 
unanimous support. It meets objections 
of opponents of the administration bill. 
And it should have the support of those 
who favored the President's proposal by 
accepting the best possible alternative. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, on Au- 
gust 3, 1967, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee reported to this Chamber the 
Social Security Amendments of 1967, 
ELR. 12080. In my opinion this compre- 
hensive bill is a very responsible piece 
of legislation that provides a forthright 
and realistic approach to the problems 
with which it is concerned. The bill lib- 
eralizes those provisions of the Social 
Security Act that should be liberalized. 
At the same time it tightens those pro- 
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visions that experience has shown should 

be tightened for effective implementa- 

tion. H.R. 12080 touches upon virtually 

every title of the act, but I shall mention 

only a few of the highlights. 

OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY INSURANCE 
PROGRAM (OASDI) 

H.R. 12080 calls for a 12%4-percent 
across-the-board increase in OASDI 
benefits. For retired workers now on the 
social security rolls benefits would range 
from $50 to approximately $160 a month 
instead of the present range of $44 to 
$142 a month. Thus, the importance of 
this proposal to persons on a fixed in- 
come during the current period of rising 
prices is obvious, especially since social 
security payments are the major source 
of retirement income for the majority of 
the aged beneficiaries. 

The bill also proposes changing the 
formula for computing benefits so that 
benefits will be more closely related to 
wages and the sharp disparity between 
preretirement and retirement income 
will be lessened. For example, under the 
current law, benefits based on an aver- 
age monthly wage of $150 and paid toa 
husband and wife aged 65 years or more 
are equal to only about 78 percent of the 
average monthly wage; an aged couple’s 
benefits based on an average monthly 
wage of $550 are equal to only about 46 
percent of this wage. Under the proposed 
computation formula, an aged couple 
would receive benefits equal to 88 percent 
of a $150 average monthly wage and al- 
most 52 percent of an average monthly 
wage of $550. 

Under H.R. 12080, the annual maxi- 
mum earnings base on which social se- 
curity taxes are levied would be raised 
from the present $6,600 to $7,600. Thus, 
benefits would be related to a larger por- 
tion of the earnings of persons who have 
earnings above the present base. The 
initial earnings base covered full earn- 
ings of about 97 percent of the workers; 
the present base covers the full earnings 
of only about 75 percent of the workers, 
and this ratio will decline as earnings 
continue to rise. As you know, the earn- 
ings base is not only important for the 
benefit structure but also for the pro- 
gram’s financial structure. If the higher 
base is adopted, only the slightest in- 
crease in the contribution rates will be 
necessary to finance the OASDI and 
the health insurance—HI—amendments 
called for in the bill. 

In the field of disability, H.R. 12080 
calls for more specific guidelines to point 
up the importanee of medical factors in 
determining the degree of disability that 
must exist in order for a person to quali- 
fy for disability insurance benefits. The 
bill also introduces a new feature into 
the disability program by providing 
benefits to widows and dependent wid- 
owers who are disabled who have at- 
tained age 50. It also provides a less 
stringent insured status test for persons 
who become disabled before age 31 than 
the present 5-year work requirement ap- 
plied to all ages and liberalizes the bene- 
fit income that may be received by per- 
sons eligible for disability payments un- 
der both social security and workmen’s 
compensation. 

Included among the other provisions 
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of H.R. 12080 that affect OASDI are a 
liberalization of the insured status re- 
quirement of a mother in order for her 
child to be considered her dependent at 
the time of her retirement, death, or dis- 
ability and an increase in the amount 
an individual may earn and still get full 
benefits. 
HEALTH INSURANCE 

The provision of H.R. 12080 that per- 
mits a third alternative for paying phy- 
sicians under the supplementary medical 
insurance program, I think, is one of the 
major improvements the bill makes to 
the medicare program. At the present 
time, if a physician does not agree to ac- 
cept an assignment from his patient and 
collect payment on his patient’s behalf, 
the patient first must pay the physician 
and present a receipted bill to the carrier 
before he can be reimbursed. This of 
course can work severe hardships on 
those who do not have the wherewithal 
to advance the payment. H.R. 12080 pro- 
vides an alternative whereby the patient 
would not have to make this advance be- 
fore receiving reimbursement from the 
carrier, I also strongly support the pro- 
posal to permit the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to ex- 
periment with methods of paying hos- 
pitals which would provide them with 
incentive for keeping costs down while 
maintaining the quality of care. 

H.R. 12080 calls for increasing the 
number of hospital days permitted in a 
spell of illness from 90 to 120 days and 
for more lenient transitional provisions 
for eligibility for hospital insurance for 
8 persons who become 65 after 
1968. 

H.R. 12080 provides various methods 
to simplify the administration of the 
medicare program and to simplifying 
billing for hospitals. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

One of the most courageous and con- 
structive portions of H.R. 12080, in my 
opinion, lies in the bill’s amendments to 
the program of aid to families with de- 
pendent children—AFDC—a program 
which has aroused much criticism. A 
principal goal of the amendments is to 
make people on the AFDC program self- 
sufficient so that they may no longer re- 
quire public assistance, To accomplish 
this objective, the bill would require 
States to provide AFDC adults and older 
children not in school with vocational 
counseling and training and to provide 
day-care services to AFDC working 
mothers. As a work incentive, States 
would be required to exempt a portion of 
the income earned by AFDC recipients so 
that their benefits would not be reduced 
by the total amount of their earnings. 
The bill modifies the optional unem- 
ployed fathers program to provide uni- 
form eligibility requirements and tight- 
ens the program to assure that the un- 
employed find employment as soon as 
possible. More generous Federal match- 
ing would be provided to help the States. 
implement these requirements. 

Another purpose of the amendments in 
regard to the AFDC program is to reduce 
the incidence of illegitimate births and 
to prevent the neglect and abuse of chil- 
dren. States must provide family plan- 
ning services to those who desire them; 
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they must provide protective payments 
if parents or relatives are incompetent 
or irresponsible; and they must provide 
direct vendor payments where cash pay- 
ments to a parent or relative would be 
detrimental to the welfare of the child. 
States would be required to bring to the 
attention of the proper legal authorities 
unsuitable conditions for children and 
develop a program to establish the pa- 
ternity of illegitimate needy children 
and aid in securing support from the 
fathers for these children. 

H.R. 12080 also calls for modifying title 
A medicaid—in order to establish 
certain limits on Federal participation in 
the program and to make it administra- 
tively more flexible. The bill also expands 
and improves the child welfare and child 
health programs in the Social Security 
Act, which I have strongly supported. 
One new public assistance feature which 
I find interesting and helpful is the pro- 
vision calling for 50-percent matching 
payments to States to meet costs of up 
to $500 to repair the home of a public 
assistance recipient if the home other- 
wise could not be occupied and the cost 
of rented quarters would exceed the cost 
of the repairs. 

I sincerely hope that H.R. 12080 will 
be overwhelmingly adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 12080, 
which will provide an across-the-board 
increase of 12% percent in social secu- 
rity payments to those persons in our 
country who are seriously injured due to 
the Great Society inflationary fiscal pol- 
icies. Last year alone, the cost of living 
Tose 3.3 percent, cash benefits have 
fallen 7 percentage points behind the 
Consumer Price Index and, in my opin- 
ion, it is a sad state of affairs that the 
administration has delayed action on 
this bill for so long. 

Further, I approve this measure in 
that it inereases the amount a person 
may earn and still receive full benefits. 
The present earning ceiling is totally in- 
adequate. The increase that has been 
proposed by this bill reflects the finan- 
cial reality that exists in our country 
today because of the present inflationary 
period. 

I want to commend the honorable 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the Honorable WILBUR MILLS, of 
Arkansas, and all the members of his 
committee, for their recommendations 
which we hope will correct the tremen- 
dous problem which exists in the admin- 
istration of the payments of moneys to 
our welfare recipients. There will be a 
revolt one day of our country’s taxpay- 
ers if something is not done about this 
business of “taking from the have’s and 
giving to the have-not’s.” It is, in my 
opinion, good that the Ways and Means 
Committee has put some teeth into this 
legislation that will insist that irrespon- 
sible parents will be properly dealt with, 
and that the courts will be called upon 
to rule in cases of willful neglect involv- 
ing children. 

In the past 10 years, the aid to fami- 
lies with dependent children program 
has grown from 646,000 families that 
included 2.4 million recipients to 1.2 
million families and nearly 5 million re- 
cipients. It has been estimated that Fed- 
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eral funds allotted to this program will 
rise from 1.6 billion to 1.84 billion over 
the next 5 years unless this constructive 
and concerted action is taken. 

I approve of this bill in that it would 
restore more families to employment 
and self-reliance by making some sub- 
stantial changes to the present pro- 
gram. This bill would establish a pro- 
gram for each AFDC adult or older 
child not attending school which would 
equip them for work and place them in 
a job. Those who refuse such training 
without good cause would be eliminated 
from the rolls. This bill would establish 
a community work and training pro- 
gram throughout each State by July 
1969, and provides that protection pay- 
ment and vendor payments would be 
made where appropriate to protect the 
welfare of children. It further provides 
day care for children of adult members 
of the family in order to allow the adults 
an opportunity for training and employ- 
ment. And lastly, but probably most im- 
portant, this bill provides an earning 
exemption to provide incentives for work 
by AFDC recipients. At the present, 
there is no provision in the Social Secu- 
rity Act by which States may permit 
employed parents to retain their earn- 
ings. This is a serious defect which this 
measure attempts to cure. The number 
of assistance recipients who take work 
or enter into a program can be decreased 
if the proper incentive exists. I certainly 
support the adoption of a work incentive 
provision. 

Mr. Chairman, in my own State of 
Oklahoma, which has been said to be 
at the top of the welfare recipient rolls, 
particularly in the area of aid to depend- 
ent children, I know that our State leg- 
islature and the people of Oklahoma will 
welcome the provisions of this act per- 
taining to this particular problem. 

It is my hope that the additional taxes 
which will be required to support this 
program can be counterbalanced by the 
training incentive programs which this 
bill contemplates, which in my opinion, 
will remove many people from the wel- 
fare rolls and place them in a produc- 
tive environment as taxpayers instead of 
taxtakers. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 

man, this bill does an injustice to those 
Americans who most critically need 
Federal assistance; it shortchanges our 
senior citizens and other needy Ameri- 
cans. 
Although the bill would effect a 1214- 
percent across-the-board increase in 
social security benefits, in my judgment, 
this will be inadequate to meet fully the 
needs of our senior citizens. Moreover, 
the bill fails to take meaningful action 
to permit social security recipients to 
earn more than a nominal amount of 
supplementary income without sacrific- 
ing their benefits. Under present law, a 
beneficiary of social security may receive 
up to $1,500 in earned income without 
foregoing any of his benefits. For each 
$2 of earned income between $1,500 and 
$2,700, the recipient forfeits $1 of social 
security. Above $2,700, the loss is $1 in 
social security benefits for each $1 in 
earned income. 

In an unfortunate display of what can 
only be called tokenism, the committee 
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in its wisdom saw fit to recommend an 
increase merely of $180 in these limits. 
To those older Americans who depend in 
large part on a nominal amount of 
earned income to help make ends meet, 
the administration will appear to be 
playing politics at their expense. The 
limitation on earned income ought 
either to be substantially liberalized or 
eliminated altogether so that these older 
Americans need not live in fear of a per- 
sonal financial crisis. 

Mr. Chairman, this is just another 
example of this administration’s false 
sense of economy. The place to cut Fed- 
eral spending is in pork barrel public 
works and farm subsidies, not in the 
welfare of our senior citizens and other 
needy Americans. 

Two other areas of the bill—relating to 
aid for dependent children and medic- 
aid—are of particular concern to me, in 
light of their apparent adverse impact on 
New York State. I appreciate the com- 
mittee's efforts to encourage greater in- 
dependence and self-sufficiency by wel- 
fare recipients and I particularly ap- 
prove of the provisions of the bill which 
would provide Federal funds to stimulate 
the establishment of day-care centers 
so that welfare mothers may receive job 
training. This part of the bill will ac- 
complish much of what I sought to do 
in cosponsoring a bill with Senator Javits 
earlier this year. 

Nevertheless, the proposed freeze of 
Federal participation in that portion of 
the AFDC program based on the absence 
of a parent at its level as of January 
1967 would appear to be counterproduc- 
tive. As Secretary Gardner most aptly 
stated earlier this week: 

I do not believe that children should have 
to pay for the real or supposed sins of their 
parents, and I think it would be shortsighted 
of a society to produce, by its neglect, a group 
of future citizens very likely to be unproduc- 
tive and characterized by bitterness and 
alienation. 


As for the proposed medicaid formula, 
it is my judgment that the more strin- 
gent eligibility requirements will penalize 
those States who have already imple- 
mented more far-reaching programs. 
New York State, in particular, would be 
forced to make drastic alterations either 
in its existing program or in the fi- 
nancing thereof. 

Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate in the 
extreme that those of us here today who 
share my view—or would otherwise seek 
to amend the bill—have given only the 
alternative of opposing it in its entirety. 
This is no time to tie the hands of Con- 
gressmen who have a broader perspec- 
tive on the problems of our aged and 
needy. 

With some reluctance, in light of the 
factors I have outlined, I shall vote in 
favor of this measure. It is my earnest 
hope that the Senate will take the initia- 
tive in making such modifications as will 
effect a full measure of assistance to 
those Americans who are most in need. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
problems of medicaid have been so well 
considered by Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, of my State of New York, in a 
recent speech at the Governor’s Confer- 
ence at Jackson Hole, Wyo., that 
I thought it should be brought to the 
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attention of my colleagues during the 
consideration of medical assistance pay- 
ments under title Il—Public Welfare 
Amendments—of H.R. 12080 before us 
today. 

As I indicated in my remarks to the 
House on the adoption of the rule— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 16, at 
page 22785—one unfortunate aspect of 
the adoption of a closed rule allowing no 
amendments, was to prohibit to this 
Committee the opportunity of giving ef- 
fect to such sensible analyses as that 
given by Governor Rockefeller to this 
question. It may very well be that if an 
opportunity were available, there might 
be amendment to the bill H.R. 12080 to 
perfect and improve the provisions on 
medicaid. 


; Governor Rockefeller’s remarks fol- 
ow: 


EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY Gov. NELSON A. 
ROCKEFELLER, ON MEDICAID, PREPARED FOR 
DELIVERY AT THE REPUBLICAN GOVERNORS’ 
CONFERENCE, JACKSON HOLE, Wyo., JUNE 
29, 1967 


I regard it as one of our highest responsi- 
bilities as public leaders to provide the 
opportunity to our people to get the health 
care they need. This is a subject on which 
I have been vitally interested for many 
years. 

Historically, private and non-profit health 
insurance companies have done a significant 
job in helping to provide good medical care 
for a large percentage of our people. 

When I was Undersecretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
working for Mrs. Hobby and President Eisen- 
hower, I tried to get the insurance industry 
to agree to a Federal reinsurance pool to 
encourage private insurance companies to 
write catastrophic health insurance—a des- 
perately needed protection for American 
families. 

Unfortunately, they opposed the idea. When 
I first became Governor in 1959, I under- 
took a comprehensive study looking toward 
the possibility of compulsory health insur- 
ance for New York State. 

However, the idea then was too far ahead 
of its time. And the added costs to New York 
industries if we had acted alone might have 
had a serious effect on the industrial growth 
of our State, and therefore on employment 
opportunities as well. 

At the Governors’ Conference of 1960 I 
worked strenuously for the passage of a 
resolution in support of Medicare under 
Social Security to cover hospital costs for 
our older citizens. I vigorously supported 
Medicare because it was to be based on a 
contributory system of health insurance. 

In my view, a contributory system is most 
desirable from the standpoint of fiscal 
soundness and because it respects and re- 
asserts the dignity of the individual. The 
resolution was passed by the Governors, but, 
as you well know, the passage of Medicare 
itself had to wait another five years. 

We are thereafter left with the Kerr-Mills 
law, enacted later that year, as an alternate 
means of financing health care for the 
elderly. 

The Kerr-Mills concept represents a sharp 
difference from the principle of contributory 
health insurance. It is based on funds drawn 
from the general revenues, The beneficiaries 
make no financial contribution and there- 
fore they would have little reason to feel any 
responsibility for the financial direction af 
the program. 

There is no restraining force for its un- 
limited extension as in the case of a con- 
tributory system. 

In 1965 the Congress finally adopted the 
contributory system of Medicare under So- 
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cial Security to provide medical care for our 
older citizens. 

Under this program in New York State we 
have about 1,700,000 persons. over 65 en- 
rolled in Part A, the hospitalization program 
of Medicare and about 1,600,000 enrolled in 
Part B of the general care program of 
Medicare. 

At the same time, the Congress enacted 
Title XIX, or Medicaid, which extended the 
Kerr-Mills program for older citizens to 
other persons defined as medically indigent. 

The entire Medicaid program is financed 
from the general revenues of Federal, State 
and local governments. 

As you know, before a State could receive 
the additional Federal aid under this ex- 
panded Kerr-Mills concept, the State had to 
improve its present medical assistance pro- 


grams. 

Washington was not going to put up Fed- 
eral money merely to substitute for State 
and local funds that were already being ex- 


In New York State we already had a sim- 
ilar medical assistance program going back 
to 1929 and Governor Al Smith’s. time. 

At the time Medicaid was enacted, New 
York State provided general medical assist- 
ance, for example, to a family of four with 
a net income of $4,700 or less and hospital 
care for a family of four with a net income 
of $5,200 or less. 

In response to the passage by Congress of 
Title XIX, we designed our State’s match- 
ing Medicaid legislation to get the full share 
of Federal dollars available to New York. 

Accordingly, we raised our standard so 
that, for example a family of four with an 
income of $6,000 is now eligible for assist- 
ance under Medicaid. 

One of the key features of our New York 
program is that for the first time, we can 
help people struck by catastrophic illness. 

Under prior means tests, these people were 
required to strip themselves of home and 
savings before they could receive assistance 
in paying medical and hospital bills. 

In other words, if a person's legitimate 
medical costs are high enough, he can get 
help even though his income would initially 
appear to be aboye the level of medical 
indigency. 

A case in point was an e with one 
of our major industries. who earned $12,300 
@ year. 

His wife suffered from chronic kidney 
failure and she had to have costly dialysis 
treatment to stay alive. Her medical ex- 
penses for one year alone totalled more than 
her husband’s income. This family got help, 
under New York State’s Medicaid program. 

We have also given the people a program 
which provides for free choice of physician. 
In turn, the physician can use his own 
judgment as to whether he wants to partici- 
pate in the program. 

Today in New York State there are ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 people eligible for 
assistance under the Medicaid program. In 
fiscal 1965, prior to Medicaid, we had 1,400,- 
000 persons benefiting from State medical 
assistance programs at a cost of approxi- 
mately $486,900,000. 

For fiscal 1966, the first. year under Medic- 
aid, we had approximately 1,500,000 persons 
benefitting from this program at an approxi- 
mate cost of $532,000,000. 

For the current fiscal year of 1967 we esti- 
mate that 2,900,000 persons will benefit from 
Medicaid and that the cost will be approxi- 
mately $738,000,000. 

As for Medicaid, it raises two principle 
questions: cost, and administration. 

1. From the cost standpoint we are faced 
with the fact that over 90 per cent of our 
New York population is under some form of 
private or non-profit health insurance. 

New York State employers are already pay- 
ing about $610,000,000 annually toward em- 
ployee health insurance plans. 
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If any of the people covered by this pri- 
vate insurance are enrolled in or apply for 
Medicaid, they have to deduct benefits avail- 
able from their private Insurance first, before 
Medicaid will pay any of their medical ex- 


Our concern is that because of the eligi- 
bility of so many of these people for Medicaid 
the private health insurance plans will be 
dropped. 

This. turn of events would transfer a sub- 
stantially Increased financial burden to gov- 
ernment. 

Our Joint Legislative Committee on Public 
Health faced up to this problem and came 
up with a statewide contributory health 
insurance proposal. 

Last February, I joined with the legislative 
leaders of both parties in supporting leg- 
Islatlon to implement such a statewide con- 
tributory health insurance plan. 

This program would have required basic 
medical and hospital coverage for thousands 
of employees and their families who now 
have no health insurance and who may not 
be eligible for assistance under public pro- 
grams like Medicaid. 

In addition to the estimated $610,000,000 
that, New York firms are already paying for 
health insurance, this proposal would have 
added about another $145,000,000—largely to 
be paid by firms that presently have no em- 
ployee health insurance plan. 

Under this contributory proposal, private 
and non-profit insurance companies would 
continue to provide employee health plans. 

Thus the proposal would have preserved 
the enormously valuable ingredient of free 
enterprise in our health insurance system. 

Also, the individual who can afford to 
would be bearing a share of his health in- 
surance costs while benefiting from its 


coverage. 

The contributory system offered another 
marked advantage. 

Doctors, by and large, prefer to have in- 
surance companies as fiscal intermediaries 
rather than government—and this they 
would have under our proposed contributory 


Unfortunately, for all its merits, the pro- 
gram generated little support, and it was not 
enacted into law. 

I had a small merchant in Schenectady 
complain to me about what it would have 
cost him to install an employee health in- 
surance plan. 

I explained to him that if he could not 
afford to provide this health protection, then 
it would be done by government. 

And how is government going to raise the 
money? 

Local government would probably in- 
crease his real estate taxes, he also pays Fed. 
eral and State taxes, so he may have been 
better off by instituting his own employee 
health insurance plan, 

Obviously under the present arrangement, 
Medicaid costs are going to keep rising. 

Back at that 1960 Governors’ Conference 
I expressed my concern that this kind of 
subsidy financing of health needs would 
eventually lead to great financial pressures 
on the Federal government. 

Nevertheless, Medicaid is now a fact of 
life, and it does serve a vital purpose by 
making sure that no one need be barred 
from the medical care he needs for lack of 
financial resources. 

But I continue to believe strongly that 
we ought to be giving serious consideration 
to greater use of the contributory health in- 
surance principle in meeting the health 
needs of our people. 

In my own State, I am hopeful that our 
Joint Legislative Committee on Public 
Health will continue to hold hearings to 
develop an acceptable contributory health 
insurance system for our State. 

2. As for the functional aspects of Medic- 
aid, of course we have had our problems. 
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The medical profession has beem some- 
thing less than enthusiastic from the outset. 

This is ironic in a sense, since organized 
medicine bitterly opposed Medicare while 
accepting Kerr-Mills. 

Yet, the Kerr-Mills program ts the real 
parent of Medicaid. 

There have been some other difficulties; 
delays in payments to physicians have oc- 
curred; application procedures are still too 
complicated; and some of the people who 
need Medicaid most, do not yet know that 
the program exists, 

Yet, we are reasonably satisfied with our 
progress in implementing this massive and 
complex program. 

What I have tried essentially to do today is 
to present some of the advantages and dis- 
advantages to alternative methods of financ- 
ing health care. 

However, in my view, we do not have al- 
ternatives to a basic obligation; 

and that ts to see that everyone has ac- 
cess to adequate medical care when needed, 
while at the same time we remove the 
specter of financial ruin as the cruel com- 
panion of sickness and disease. 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though I shall support H.R. 12080—the 
social security amendments reported to 
us by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee—I do so with grave reservations. 
Since one can vote only “for or against“ 
the bill under consideration, each Mem- 
ber must decide whether the good points 
outweigh his objections. I cannot find 
my objections more important than the 
urgent need for increases in social secu- 
rity benefits. Since we are considering 
this legislation under closed rule without 
the possibility of floor amendments, I 
must vote for it. 

Of primary concern to me is that we 
overestimate the disposition of the Amer- 
ican people to turn over more of their 
income to the social security program. 
The bill before us provides that the tax 
rate and the taxable income will climb 
steadily in the next 6 years until in 1973, 
the employer-employee tax rate will be 
11.3 percent compared to the current 8.8 
percent, and the taxable wage base 
which is now $6,600 will climb to $7,600. 
However, there is no provision in the bill 
to provide that the benefits will change 
with the economy in the next 6 years. In 
other words, we provide for adjustments 
of the taxes but not of the benefits. 

As we continue to demand more of the 
monthly earnings of the taxpayers, we 
can expect an increasing number of them 
to take pencil in hand and start figuring. 
It does not take much paperwork to as- 
certain that a similar investment of their 
money into a private pension fund will 
yield them a significantly greater return. 
By our compulsory system of security, 
we are discouraging an investment which 
will benefit not only each individual, but 
our entire society which benefits from 
the investments of private retirement 
fund capital. I think this view of the 
social security system must be given 
more attention in the near future. The 
present and the future generations of our 
people will demand it. 

Getting back to the need for benefit 
increases, I am disappointed in the mini- 
mum benefit increase recommended by 
the committee. Those persons receiving 
the minimum benefit are our elder citi- 
zens who are most dependent upon social 
security. We are sending these persons to 
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the welfare rolls for a supplement to 
their social security earnings. These peo- 
ple cannot see their way through from 
month to month and they live in con- 
stant fear of major medical expenses or 
other emergencies. It is my thought—and 
I implemented it into the social security 
bill I introduced this year—that money 
from the general revenues of the Treas- 
ury should be used to finance this mini- 
mum benefit increase to a level of $80 
per month. I think we have a respon- 
sibility to these persons who were un- 
able, for numerous reasons to contribute 
sufficiently to the social security pro- 
gram to receive a higher benefit. This 
responsibility belongs to all of our so- 
ciety—not just to social security con- 
tributors. It belongs to people like Jor 
Sxusirz and the other Members here to- 
day who do not contribute one dime 
toward this responsibility, but who vote 
to increase the taxes on social security 
contributors. By utilizing Federal reve- 
nues, we could provide a well-deserved 
dignity to citizens who contributed much 
to the growth of this Nation when there 
was not a social security program to 
which they could contribute. 

The people of our Nation are becoming 
more retirement conscious. The social 
security program has implemented much 
of their interest. The social security pro- 
gram was meant to “supplement” and 
not to be the sole source of income for 
our retired citizens. The benefits are 
based on this principle while the social 
security tax seems to speak a different 
philosophy. Irrespective of the principles 
of the program and the seeming incon- 
sistency within the system’s regulations, 
we have people who rely entirely upon 
social security. These are the persons 
receiving the minimum benefits and it is 
my hope that the other House of the 
Congress may give consideration to these 
persons. 

Finally, I think we are too harshly 
penalizing many of our senior citizens by 
raising the outside earnings limitation 
by only $160, from $1,500 to $1,680. The 
proposal I offered to the committee rec- 
ommended that retired persons be able 
to earn $2,000 per year before the $1 for 
every $2 earned withholding take effect 
and that they be able to earn $3,000 in- 
stead of the proposed $2,880 contained in 
H.R. 12080, before the $1 for $1 reduction 
would apply. 

At the same time, I must register my 
endorsement of the committee in their 
view that the President’s recommended 
tax provisions were not in the best in- 
terests of our society. I could not give 
my support to legislation which provided 
for taxing social security and railroad 
retirement as income as the President 
recommended. 

Our elder citizens have too long suf- 
fered a burden for which they are not 
responsible; namely, government-caused 
inflation. Increases in the cost of living 
have hit hardest those persons living on 
fixed incomes. It is my responsibility as 
a legislator to evaluate the bill before us 
in terms of the best interests of the peo- 
ple I represent. I think recipients of so- 
cial security benefits must have relief 
if only temporary. This is what we are 
offering them in this legislation. Passing 
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a bill which does not include provisions 
for automatic adjustments so the pro- 
gram can be responsive to the needs of 
tomorrow can be only temporary. We 
will be back here again considering so- 
cial security, if not next year, the follow- 
ing, and on and on until we tie this pro- 
gram to the growth of our economy. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, as we 
are once again considering social secu- 
rity amendments, I feel it is time to look 
realistically at the problem at hand. 
There is wide agreement that increases 
in social security benefits are imperative, 
but I have some serious reservations re- 
garding H.R. 12080 which we are con- 
sidering today. The fact that the Social 
Security Amendments of 1967 are 
brought to the floor of the House under 
a closed rule, which prevents the intro- 
duction of amendments to clarify and to 
strengthen certain sections, is a source of 
concern. 

The general benefit increase of 1242 
percent actually does little to provide 
realistic or adequate benefits for retired 
citizens. The minimum benefit is in- 
creased to $50 per month; the average 
monthly benefit is raised to $164. Even 
with this increase, retirement will con- 
tinue to mean impoverishment for many 
citizens. The President’s request of a 
20-percent increase is not wholly real- 
istic compared to people’s needs. An in- 
crease of 50 percent might begin to be 
adequate. The 1214-percent increase does 
littie to come to grips with the problem 
of poverty that mars the “golden years” 
of so many citizens. 

The increase in the wage base, the 
amount of earnings subject to tax and 
used in computation of benefits, to $7,600 
a year, is meager. A more substantial 
increase in the wage base would be an- 
other way to raise the amount of bene- 
fits. The $7,600 wage base is not even 
comparable with the $3,000 wage base of 
1937 in terms of the necessities of life 
the resulting benefits can provide. I ques- 
tion whether the successive social secu- 
rity benefits are even keeping pace with 
rising costs of living and inflation. It 
appears that we are regressing, provid- 
ing less when needs are becoming 
greater. 

The ceiling in terms of medicaid is 
another regressive measure. This could 
possibly impose a burden on those States 
with imaginative and realistic programs, 
causing them to reduce their budgets and 
reorganize their goals. If anything, this 
program should be expanded. 

The provisions regarding the AFDC 
program seem particularly detrimental. 
It seems obvious that the number of 
families deserving aid is increasing while 
we propose to place a ceiling on the pro- 
portion of children entitled to benefits. 
We will be penalizing those States where 
the need is the greatest. 

I am also cautious about the program 
encouraging relatives of dependent chil- 
dren to enter the work force. Unless the 
program is administered in a careful and 
cautious manner, it could possibly 
weaken the family structure in some 
cases. 

I include a portion of the remarks 
make by John W. Gardner, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in his 
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statement to the State regional welfare 
and rehabilitation officials in Washing- 
ton, August 15, 1967. He discusses these 
problems fully. 

The remarks follow: 


Now let me turn to the proposed legis- 
lation as it was reported out of the Ways 
and Means Committee. We see some great 
opportunities in it. We also see some prob- 
lems. There are things we wanted that we 
didn’t get, and things we didn’t want that 
we did get. 

The bill as reported provides for a new 
kind of focus on the family as a total entity. 
We think this can be all to the good. 

First, the States would be required to 
develop a comprehensive plan for each family 
and to review it frequently. Second, the 
States would be required to provide work and 
training programs for welfare recipients 
deemed “appropriate” for employment. III 
return to this point in a moment. And third, 
the States would have to provide greatly en- 
larged day care and homemaker services for 
employed AFDC mothers. 

The comprehensive plan drawn up for 
each family would be based on an evaluation 
of the potentialities for employment of fam- 
ily members over sixteen who are not in 
school, the health and educational and train- 
ing needs they might have, and the welfare 
of the children, If the eyaluations are well 
and carefully done, if their goals are broader 
than the achievement of employment alone, 
and if the resulting plans are realistically 
and imaginatively laid, many families now on 
public assistance will find new hope, new 
confidence, new stability, and a new oppor- 
tunity to become productive and participat- 
ing—with all the increase in personal satis- 
faction and happiness that goes with it. 

With respect to employment, we have had 
encouraging successes, Based on the work- 
experience programs that have been oper- 
ating for a couple of years, we have every 
reason to believe that there are many more 
individuals who want to be and can be 
trained and employed. 

It is perfectly obvious that not all moth- 
ers would wish to, or should, or could, work 
full-time, or perhaps even part-time. But 
the unknown number who wish to, or should, 
or could, ought to have that chance, 

Thus far, participation in the work-expe- 
rience programs has been entirely voluntary, 
though attractive incentives have been of- 
fered, The legislation would make 
participation a condition for receiving as- 
sistance for those determined to be appropri- 
ate for work or training. But the bill provides 
that a recipient of public assistance may re- 
fuse such work-training for “good cause,” and 
the existing law allows an individual to ap- 
peal any decision to the State agency. I have 
asked my staff to develop criteria for the 
administration of these provisions that will 
ensure protection of the rights of the in- 
dividual. I am deeply concerned that those 
rights be preserved. 

But what really matters is what happens 
to each family, and for all practical purposes 
that will be decided elsewhere, not in Wash- 
ington. A mother might appear to be a good 
candidate for work and training on several 
grounds, yet special circumstances might 
make it desirable for her to delay entrance 
into the program. If determinations are made 
according to rigid formulas inflexibly ap- 
plied, if lack of imagination and foresight 
characterize action at the decision level, then 
the result can only be grief for the individ- 
uals and families involved and defeat of the 
purposes of the program, which are to 
strengthen the family and move it toward 
independence. 

The work-training projects offer great op- 
portunities, but like all opportunities, they 
must be exploited with wisdom as well as 
energy. At the very minimum, we must be 
sure that we are not preparing candidates 
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for non-existent jobs. To stir expectations 
and then be unable to pay off is both im- 
moral and foolish—and again, destructive of 
the ends of the program. But I would hope 
that we could go beyond merely giving voca- 
tional training for already existing or con- 
ventional, particularly dead end, jobs—that 
at least some of the projects would be con- 
sciously aimed at creating new careers in 
new kinds of jobs for the participants. 

The provisions for day care also offer great 
potentialities for enriched educational and 
play programs that would enhance the 
youngsters’ chances for healthy intellectual 
and emotional growth. 

There are other provisions of the proposed 
law that we feel will make it possible for 
us to be more helpful to you. I am partic- 
ularly glad, for example, that increased 
funds have been made available for child 
welfare services and maternal and child 
health. 

There is also, however, a debit side to the 
proposed legislation from our point of view. 
We feel that some of it, quite apart from 
other objections to it which might be made, 
would have the effect of defeating or weak- 
ening the overall purposes of the bill. 

The Ways and Means Committee rightly 
places great emphasis on the work and train- 
ing programs. Yet it deleted the Administra- 
tion provision that would make it manda- 
tory upon the States to pay full need, as 
defined by each State itself, to public as- 
sistance recipients, and to reprice such 
standards each year. And I don’t need to tell 
you that most States’ definitions of full need 
are far from prodigal. I will recommend to 
the Senate the reinstatement of these pro- 
visions which were included in the Adminis- 
tration proposal. 

Full need has been paid to participants in 
the successful work-training programs, and 
we had predicated our request for an ex- 
pansion of such programs on the assump- 
tion that full need would be met, That is 
one of the things we asked for and didn’t get. 

Something we did not ask for and did get 
was the ceiling which the Committee placed 
on the AFDC program. The proportion of 
children on the rolls because of the absence 
or desertion of a parent would be frozen 
as of the proportion obtaining in January 
of this year. I will recommend to the Senate 
deletion of the provision. 

Under the House amendment, the Federal 
Government would be foreclosed from shar- 
ing in the support of children whose condi- 
tion is precisely the same as that of children 
already being assisted. The States would be 
encouraged—virtually forced—to establish 
even more restrictive eligibility require- 
ments, or else to lower the already inade- 
quate support being paid. 

I do not believe that children should have 
to pay for the shortcomings and inequities 
of the society into which they are born. 
I do not believe that children should have 
to pay for the real or supposed sins of their 
parents. And I think it would be shortsighted 
of a society to produce, by its neglect, a group 
of future citizens very likely to be unproduc- 
tive and characterized by bitterness and 
alienation. 

Earlier, I spoke of the new opportunities 
we have to start to do the job that we know 
needs to be done. But it would be dishonest 
not to acknowledge the real obstacles we 
face in trying to do it. Since we don’t have 
all day, I won't name them all. 

The first and most obvious thing to say is 
that many of the problems encountered by 
the welfare program will not be solved with- 
in the context of the welfare program itself. 
They are rooted in the fact of poverty and 
all that goes with it—bad housing, poor 
schools, dismal and decayed neighborhoods, 
crime, family life that is often unstable, and 
the feelings of despair, apathy, and hopeless- 
ness harbored by so many who are trapped 
in such environments. 
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I believe that those in public welfare have 
been criticized, too often and unfairly, for 
failure to surmount problems that are be- 
yond their scope and power. Poverty itself 
is the enemy, and it will take a good deal 
more than changes in the welfare system 
to conquer it. 

But we here today have to work within the 
immediate context, with the resources we 
now have available and within the restric- 
tions placed upon us. We are able to reach 
only a fraction of the poor—about one- 
fourth—with financial help. We are able to 
reach a much smaller fraction of those who 
need social and rehabilitative services. The 
very least we can do is to deliver the avail- 
able money and services effectively to those 
we are now able to help. We must be ardent 
advocates for these immediate clients of ours, 
but we must also strive to keep the eyes of 
the Nation on the 24 million poor Americans 
who receive no financial help; on the 5 mil- 
lion children whose fathers work full time 
all year round and still cannot make enough 
to support their families adequately; on the 
millions more, poor or not, who need various 
kinds of help and service to cope responsibly 
and fully in a complex society. 

I said that we have to act within the 
present context. That does not mean that 
we cannot look beyond it. The extremely 
valuable report made to me by the Advisory 
Council on Public Welfare enlarges our vision 
of the job remaining to be done. One may 
or may not believe that the route proposed 
by the Council is the best possible one to 
reach our goal. But it makes vividly clear 
the massive commitment of resources and 
talent that will be required no matter which 
route is chosen. 

I have talked mostly about welfare today 
because this is a critical moment for our 
public assistance p But in a sense 
this is a critical moment for all of the pro- 
grams involved in the reorganizations for all 
of the children we are able to reach through 
medical and other services; for all of the aged 
whose lives can be enriched in a great variety 
of ways; for all of the handicapped who can 
be helped toward more independent and 
satisfying lives. 

For those of us involved in these fields, I 
think it is fair to say that there has never 
been a time when we saw the needs more 
clearly or were willing to face the problems 
more honestly. We are now prepared to say 
that we want a Nation in which no one is 
damaged by circumstances that can be pre- 
vented, a Nation in which everyone is en- 
abled to make the most of his potentialities, 
a Nation in which no one is shut out from 
the life of society. 

To achieve this kind of Nation will require 
a mobilization of public understanding and 
support far beyond anything we have at- 
tempted so far. I assure you that I will do 
my best to try to enlarge public under- 
standing and rally the support we need. And 
I urge you to do the same in your com- 
munities. We need hands to help us and 


heads to think with us. Make the most of 


your old allies in the voluntary agencies and 
other groups. Rally new allies from the 
great pool of talented womanpower, from 
students, from businessmen, from all who 
will want to have a share in conquering our 
problems when they are helped to under- 
stand what those problems are. You will be 
doing them a favor. And you will be doing 
the country a great service. 


Mr, HELSTOSKI. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
12080, the Social Security Amendments 
of 1967, is one of the most important and 
comprehensive bills to come before this 
House during this session of Congress. I 
rise to indicate my support of this legis- 
lation because it means so much to our 
senior citizens. At the same time, I am 
disappointed that the legislation does 
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not contain a greater percentage basis 
for increased social security payments. 

Under the amendments proposed in 
this legislation, a general benefit increase 
would be granted to people on the social 
security rolls in the amount of 124% per- 
cent, The resulting increase would in- 
crease the average monthly benefit from 
$145 to $164 to a retired worker and his 
wife. This is an increase of $19 per 
month. The minimum benefit would be 
increased from $44 to $50 a month, or an 
increase of only $6, This modest increase 
would be wiped out by the expected 
higher cost of living which is predicted 
by economists to continue its rise for 
some time to come. This will not, in the 
long run, assist our elderly very much if 
they are to meet this higher living cost 
out of these small increases. 

However, since we are considering this 
legislation, even with its modest increase 
in benefits, we should consider other as- 
pects of the bill and proceed to adopt 
it even if it falls short of granting mone- 
tary benefits to those who need it at the 
twilight of their lives. 

This social security bill, provides for 
added benefits, disability payments, aid 
to dependent children, State medical as- 
sistance programs and is one of the most 
significant bills which will come up dur- 
ing the 90th Congress. In it we are also 
increasing the earning limitations from 
the current $1,500 to $1,680, again a mod- 
est sum, but which may help some of our 
elderly beneficiaries. Many of my con- 
stituents have written me and have ex- 
pressed their feelings that the earnings 
limitation be raised to at least $2,000 to 
permit them to earn a little bit more to 
make their life more comfortable. I agree 
with them in this respect and had hoped 
that the Ways and Means Committee 
would have followed this thought. 

I must commend the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee and its 
members for the diligence and time they 
have given to this legislation through 
the prolonged hearings and executive 
sessions they have held on it. 

I have listened to the debate on this 
legislation and have come to the con- 
clusion that certain portions of it could 
have been improved, but since this leg- 
islation is not subject to floor amendment 
we must take what has been offered and 
hope that the objections voiced here to- 
day will not be as far reaching as has 
been indicated. Only time will tell 
whether this is a just objection to this 
legislation. 

It is my hope that in adopting this bill 
our older citizens, those who are disabled, 
the dependent children, and all others 
who are eligible for welfare benefits will 
have their life improved, either through 
financial benefits or otherwise. 

I am sure that the House will give 
overwhelming approval to this bill, since 
it does represent some progress, even 
though certain portions of it can be 
improved. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in the support of H.R. 
12080 particularly in regard to its pro- 
visions for improvement and simplifica- 
tions in the medicare program. The im- 
plementation of the medicare program 
has not always been smooth, and there 
are no doubt challenges that lie ahead. 
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But no one on this floor who has followed 
the program from its inception and wit- 
nessed its development can deny that its 
accomplishments have been dramatic 
and that the program has already more 
than proved its worth. 

One of the major accomplishments of 
medicare is that it has made available in- 
sured alternatives to hospital care; that 
is, hospital outpatient services when ap- 
propriate for diagnosis or treatment; 
posthospital extended care when further 
hospitalization is not the most appro- 
priate level of care; home health care 
when that is the most appropriate medi- 
cal response; and the coverage of physi- 
cians’ services for home and office visits 
as well as in the hospital. Physicians have 
arranged home health care for over 200,- 
000 people. Since January 1, about 200,- 
000 people have been admitted to ex- 
tended care facilities. Twenty-five million 
bills have been submitted for medical 
services, primarily physicians’ services, 
under the voluntary medical insurance 
program. Six hundered and forty million 
dollars have been paid out under this 


program. 

In addition to those who received care 
under the program, medicare has meant 
that older people had the security that 
comes from knowing that serious illness 
is much less likely to be a major financial 
problem for them or require them to seek 
financial help from their children. That 
is, of course, particularly true for the 
40 to 50 percent of older people who had 
no insurance prior to medicare, but is 
also true of the large number of aged 
who had some insurance but much less 
comprehensive protection than is pro- 
vided by the medicare program. 

Another accomplishment of medicare 
and an accomplishment which affects 
not only the elderly, but patients of all 
ages, is the upgrading of health care 
that is taking place as the result of the 
quality standards established under 
medicare. The participation in medicare 
of all but 2 or 3 percent of the acute- 
care hospitals in the country, the par- 
ticipution of over 4,000 extended care 
facilities representing approximately 
half of all the skilled nursing home beds 
in the country, and the participation of 
some 1,800 home health agencies is con- 
ditioned upon the institution meeting 
quality-care capabilities in respect to 
physical facilities, personnel, and pa- 
tient-care policy. Some 2,450 independ- 
ent laboratories of the country have 
also met quality standards in order to 
participate in the medicare program. A 
substantial upgrading has already taken 
place in many institutions while others 
are being required to upgrade further 
as a condition of continuance in the pro- 


gram. 

Another important way in which 
medicare has improved the quality of 
health care is that conformity with title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act by the in- 
stitutions involved has meant, in many 
communities, that minority group mem- 
bers now have access to high-quality care 
for the first time. 

These are all major accomplishments 
of great importance to the health and 
dignity of individuals. I believe that all 
who have taken part have a right to feel 
pride in these accomplishments. They 
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are important, permanent improvements 
for the good of America. 

It is regrettable, Mr. Chairman, that 
this eminently successful program does 
not benefit disabled social security ben- 
eficiaries. Disabled social security bene- 
ficiaries, like the aged, are hospitalized 
frequently and in many cases their hos- 
pital stays are long. According to a sur- 
vey of workers found disabled under the 
social security disability provisions— 
conducted by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration in 1960—about one out of 
five disability beneficiaries under social 
security received care in short-stay hos- 
pitals in the survey year; and, exclud- 
ing hospitalization in long-term institu- 
tions, half of those hospitalized were in 
the hospital for 3 weeks or more. 

Totally disabled people also have com- 
paratively low incomes, although they 
depend in part upon the earnings of a 
spouse more often than do the aged. Ac- 
cording to the Social Security Admin- 
istration's 1960 survey of disabled work- 
ers, one-half of the married disability 
beneficiary units—family units composed 
of disabled workers and spouses and 
their children, if any—had income, not 
counting social security benefits, of less 
than $170 per month. The bulk of the 
income for most of these family units 
came from the earnings of a working 
spouse. One-half of the nonmarried dis- 
ability benefiiciaries had income, not 
counting social security benefits, of less 
than $7 per month—there being no 
spouse present to work. Consequently, 
many people with long-term disabilities 
must, like the aged before medicare, turn 
to their children and other relatives and 
to public agencies for aid in meeting the 
costs of illnesses that require hospitali- 
zation. 

Also illustrative of the need of the dis- 
abled for medicare protection are data 
from the national health survey which 
show that men age 17 to 64 who were 
unable to work averaged much higher 
per year in number of days of care in 
short-stay hospitals, number of phy- 
sician visits, and personal medical ex- 
penses than did men in that age group 
who were “not limited” in ability to work 
or men age 65 and over. For example, in 
the area of hospital utilization, those 
unable to work averaged 9.5 days per 
person for the period July 1964—June 
1965 as compared with an average of 
0.6 days for men age 17 to 65 without 
a work limitation and an average of 2.4 
days for men age 65 and over for the 
same period. 

Mr. Chairman, while the committee 
bill may not go as far as I would wish 
in some respects, I can lend it my whole- 
hearted support and I ask each of my 
colleagues to vote for passage of the bill. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with great pleasure that I assist with the 
passage of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967. The increase of 1244 per- 
cent which is provided for those on pen- 
sions is badly needed. These older people 
are the ones who are hurt the most when 
inflation hits and they are the ones who 
have the least resources to fight it. 
Therefore, it is only proper that we pass, 
with dispatch, this increase, and I doubt 
that there are many who would oppose 
this move. 
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However, I would like to direct my re- 
marks to the far-reaching and innova- 
tive amendments proposed to the AFDC 
program and child welfare legislation. 

All Americans have been deeply con- 
cerned about the implications of the 
“welfare” problem. The increasing num- 
ber of persons on the rolls in these days 
of escalating costs and high deficit 
spending has disturbed many of us who 
view the severe budget imbalance with 
alarm. Furthermore, it is highly uncer- 
tain that welfare payments are truly 
providing for the “welfare” of anyone. 
There has been increasing criticism of 
the administration and philosophy of 
the traditional welfare system which has 
seemed to imply a paternalism which is 
totally at variance with the war on pov- 
erty approach which endeavors to help 
people to help themselves. 

We must face the fact that the over- 
whelming bulk of welfare recipients are 
dependent children and their mothers. 
The breakdown of the family structure 
and resulting inability of fathers and 
mothers to provide for their children is 
proving an increasing burden and it can 
be established that this breakdown is the 
root of most of our social problems. 

There is no sense in hiding our heads 
in the sand any longer about this prob- 
lem. Services are needed, incentives must 
be provided, and the unemployable must 
be made employable. This is what is re- 
quired, not “more of the same” in terms 
of simply a dole. This bill shifts the em- 
phasis from the “dole” onto drawing the 
appropriate members of AFDC families 
into employability. 

This bill requires that all States estab- 
lish a program for analyzing the employ- 
ability of each adult and older child and 
take whatever steps are necessary for 
the upgrading of the recipient so that he 
or she can profit by training. Further- 
more, in addition to testing, basic educa- 
tion, job training, and special job de- 
velopment, this plan may provide for 
homemaker services, counseling, and 
medical services. I commend this very 
realistic approach which takes into ac- 
count the problems facing many of the 
recipients in terms of basie education 
and readiness to enter the workaday 
world. 

Second, it requires that appropriate 
family planning services be made avail- 
able and that programs be developed to 
reduce the number of illegitimate births 
and to establish the paternity of the il- 
legitimate children to facilitate obtain- 
ing support for them. 

The committee believes, and I heartily 
concur, that many mothers of children 
on AFDC have a desire to work and im- 
prove their economic situation if they 
could only find adequate facilities for the 
day care of their children. This bill pro- 
vides for substantial Federal contribu- 
tion to the financing of day-care serv- 
ices, One of the most innovative recom- 
mendations of the committee is that 
certain mothers on AFDC be trained to 
care for the children of others. This con- 
tribution toward day-care facilities is a 
response to State and local departments’ 
urging. 

As part of the comprehensive attack 
against problems of finding employment 
for welfare recipients, this legislation 
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makes mandatory on all States the es- 
tablishment of community work and 
training programs in all areas where 
there are significant numbers of AFDC 
recipients over 16. Although these pro- 
grams were authorized in 1962, very few 
States have set them up. However, with 
this mandatory provision, employment 
opportunities will be brought within the 
reach of many that previously had great 
difficulty. 

The chairman and committee should 
be highly commended for the tremendous 
amount of work that has gone into this 
bill and for the creative and constructive 
thinking that structured it. Of course, 
the final success of these programs will 
depend upon the ability of the local and 
State welfare agencies to implement 
them. I hope, with the safeguards and 
checks written into this legislation that 
the full intent will be carried out as it 
affects the individual welfare recipients. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, today we 
will pass this bill in the House and it is 
much needed and long overdue. I shall 
vote for it, but there are some things 
about this bill I certainly would liked to 
have seen changed. 

I believe the minimum benefits should 
have been increased. I very much agree 
that this is not a welfare program and 
should not be treated as such. It is a pro- 
gram that must be kept in line as a pro- 
gram that we contribute to and the 
benefits made under it should be in pro- 
portion to the earnings and contribution 
as any other insurance program. How- 
ever, we have had an unprecedented in- 
flation take over our economy. When 
the existing structure of benefits were 
established, it was based on a different 
economy. It is only fair now to improve 
the minimum to correspond with the in- 
crease in the cost of living. These people 
living solely on their social security 
check must be taken care of, either 
through a social security program or 
public welfare. 

This was an opportunity to take the 
social security program out of politics by 
establishing a cost-of-living clause to fu- 
ture benefits. I regret that this was not 
considered by the committee. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I approve 
the social security legislation recom- 
mended by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and add by commendation to the 
members of that committee for their 
long and painstaking investigation in 
which their consideration of all proposals 
for amendment have been exhaustive. I 
also recognize that for the Rules Com- 
mittee to have opened up the legislation 
to amendment on the floor would in- 
evitably have led to a situation approach- 
ing chaos. Perhaps most of us among 
the 435 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives would have desired to take 
advantage of the opportunity of propos- 
ing our own controversial amendments. 

Incentive to earn additional income 
in addition to receiving the amounts 
earned under the insurance program 
must not be unreasonably discouraged. 
The matter of free choice of properly 
recognized medical service is one which 
must have continuing fair examination 
by the committee and by the members. 

As demands for enlargement of the 
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scope and increase in benefits under 
social security increase, I am most fear- 
ful that insufficient consideration will be 
given to the damaging impact upon small 
employers who do not have the ability 
to absorb added unreasonable costs or 
the ability to absorb losses over extended 
periods of time. 

This Congress has many committees 
assigned to encouraging small business. 
If our expressions of concern for our 
small businessmen are to be more than 
lip service or the extending of subsidies, 
we must be sincere in recognizing the 
vital handicaps placed upon self-reliant 
smaller employers when we impose upon 
them continuing increases in the cost 
of doing business. 

I support the principle of social se- 
curity as an accepted part of our free 
system. We must make sure that this 
remains a responsible insurance program 
and not a system providing welfare at 
wholesale, thereby encouraging inde- 
pendent citizens to become increasingly 
dependent. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Chairman, the chair- 
man and members of the Ways and 
Means Committee are to be commended 
for their efforts on this massive legisla- 
tion before the House today. It is, how- 
ever, unfortunate that the rule under 
which we consider H.R. 12080 precludes 
the House from further improving the 
bill. For this reason, I did not support 
the adoption of the rule, since I feel 
strongly that the earnings limit proposed 
in the committee bill should be increased 
to at least $1,800 per year and $150 a 
month, and the amount recommended by 
the administration and the committee is 
inadequate. 

Initially, the retirement test was estab- 
lished for the acknowledged purpose of 
driving older workers from the labor 
market to make room for younger men. 
But, over the years, the amount a bene- 
ficiary may earn without forfeiting part 
or all of his benefits has increased, indi- 
cating that the original aims of this pro- 
vision have been abandoned. 

Gerontologists tell us it is not harm- 
ful to a person to work after age 65. 
As a matter of fact, we now know it may 
be good for him, both physically and 
mentally, to keep his hand in and main- 
tain his pride in himself. Industry has 
need for these older Americans, and or- 
ganized labor has ceased its opposition 
to their employment as job opportuni- 
ties increase apace with our growing 
economy. 

Many men and women upon reaching 
the eligible age for social security bene- 
fits, feeling entitled to a return on the 
money they invested during their work- 
ing years, decide to cease working; or, 
having begun receiving their monthly 
checks, purposefully hold down their 
monthly and annual earnings so they 
will not lose their benefits. 

Notwithstanding the increases in the 
earnings limitations over the years, it is 
obvious that the rising cost of living has 
eroded the real value of these increases 
in terms of purchasing power. Thus, 
while the amount of the earning test 
has been raised 2% times since 1950, 
the real buying power has not even 
doubled. By this, I do not infer that there 
is, or should necessarily be, a direct cor- 
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relation between the earnings limitation 
figure and the rise in the cost of living. 
But, it does serve to point up the inade- 
quacy of the proposed increase in this 
bill. 

The persons who will benefit most from 
an increase in the amount of the retire- 
ment test are those at the lower end of 
the benefit scale. It is safe to assume, I 
believe, that those in the middle and up- 
per ranges have made other provisions 
for their retirement years through in- 
surance policies and investments, and 
that the increase in the earnings limita- 
tion would not mean as much to the lat- 
ter categories as it would to those who 
must continue to work in order to make 
ends meet. 

If this is an insurance program, ideally, 
outside earnings ought not to be limited 
at all. At present, however, the cost of 
such a change in the program is pro- 
hibitive. Still, some accommodation 
should be made to enable retired workers 
to meet the demands of the times as costs 
continue their steep rise to the severe 
detriment of those on fixed incomes. 
Those deriving a substantial income from 
insurance, bonds, or stock do not lose a 
single penny even though they may re- 
ceive $50,000 or more a year from these 
sources. Should not the small man receive 
better treatment at our hands? 

I hope therefore that the other body, 
after receiving this bill, would study care- 
fully the possibilities of further increas- 
ing the retirement test amount and raise 
it to at least $1,800, retaining the $1,200 
“one-for-two” band. In so doing, we 
would alleviate somewhat the tight fi- 
nancial situations in which many of our 
older citizens find themselves, and pro- 
vide them encouragement to continue to 
earn a livelihood. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12080, the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1967. I am disap- 
pointed that the increase in benefits 
only amounts to 12% percent, but there 
is nothing that can be done about that 
here on the floor of the House since no 
amendments can be offered. 

Mr. Chairman, in this day of spiraling 
inflation it is imperative that everything 
possible be done to protect the older 
Americans who live on this fixed income. 
I am pleased that this 1967 social secu- 
rity bill allows a person to earn more out- 
side income without losing benefits; how- 
ever, I supported the position that more 
than $1,680 in outside earnings should 
be allowable. 

This is, Mr. Chairman, a case where 
a small piece of bread is better than no 
bread at all. 

Therefore, I would only comment that 
I am pleased that at long last some rec- 
ognition has been given to the needs of 
our older Americans. I have advocated 
increasing the benefits to retirees under 
social security a long time. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote for this 
bill, and I strongly urge its passage. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
House has before it a proposal in H.R. 
12080 to make needed improvements to 
a number of the programs under the 
Social Security Act. We are presented 
with a take-it-or-leave-it situation, a 
closed rule, in that no amendments to 
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the bill are in order except those offered 
by the direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

The bill will undoubtedly pass, not be- 
cause it is the most desired, but because 
part of a loaf is better than no loaf at all. 

H.R. 12080 is evidently the result of 
political reality—politics—which is the 
art of compromise; the committee rec- 
ognizing the mood, temper, and forces 
at work in the House. In essence, the 
existence and activity of the old coalition 
of yesterday, which would scale down or 
defeat legislation intended for the bene- 
fit of the vast majority of the people of 
our country. 

Mr. Chairman, we have seen this year 
the evidence of the activity of that coali- 
tion in the House—in the denial of funds 
for the continuation of the rent supple- 
ment program; the illogical cuts in a 
number of appropriation bills; the dam- 
age done to the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Amendments of 1967; 
and, the action to prevent consideration 
of the Rat Control and Extermination 
Act of 1967, to mention a few. 

In early April of this year I addressed 
the House regarding H.R. 5710, the orig- 
inal proposal introduced to amend the 
Social Security Act, following the recom- 
mendations of President Johnson, as 
first outlined in his message to Congress 
of January 23, 1967, entitled “Aid for 
the Aged.” In referring to that proposal 
I said that the bill offers a wide range 
of badly needed improvements in social 
security benefits; and it offers a sound 
and equitable program for financing 
them. The provisions of H.R. 5710 would 
have resulted in an average 20-percent 
increase in benefit payments. The pres- 
ent bill, H.R. 12080, we all recognize, 
is a scaled-down version of H.R. 5710; 
it provides for a general benefit increase 
of only 12% percent for people on the 
social security rolls. 

Those who support H.R. 12080 in pref- 
erence to H.R. 5710 may base their po- 
sition on the so-called philosophy of 
economy. But, I for one, fail to see how 
one can economize where the question of 
living is involved. And when I say living 
I mean meeting the basic costs of living— 
rent, food, utilities, and so forth. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my earnest opinion 
that today nobody in retirement, social 
security or otherwise, should receive less 
than $100 per month. Even with this 
amount one can barely get sufficient 
food, let alone pay monthly bills, such as 
utilities, rent, clothing, medical necessi- 
ties, and the others to keep one’s self 
together with some degree of dignity. 

Recognizing, as I said before, that part 
of a loaf is better than no loaf at all, I 
will vote for passage of the bill. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
express my general support of the social 
security bill before us. It provides badly 
needed cost-of-living increases for our 
elder citizens on fixed incomes while at 
the same time eliminates a number of 
objectionable features originally pro- 
posed by the administration. 

This legislation provides a general in- 
crease of 12.5 percent in benefits and a 
minimum increase of at least $6 a month. 

Uncurbed deficit spending over the 
past 7 years has put a particularly griev- 
ous strain on our older people, and the 
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Congress cannot permit these people, 
who have paid into the social security 
fund over the years, to become second- 
class citizens on their retirement. 

I was pleased to see some of my own 
proposals incorporated into this bill, in- 
cluding an increase in the amount a per- 
son may earn without having his social 
security benefits reduced or eliminated. 
The amount a person may earn, al- 
though increased from $1,500 a year to 
$1,680, is not as large an increase as I 
would have preferred. But it at least is 
a step in the right direction toward en- 
couraging our senior citizens to continue 
to utilize their talents and initiatives. 

I am also pleased that certain objec- 
tionable administration proposals were 
eliminated in the bill before us. In its 
original form, the bill would have severely 
handicapped senior citizens by making 
social security payments subject to in- 
come taxes for the first time and also 
would have removed the double exemp- 
tion for people over the age of 65. The 
Ways and Means Committee very wisely 
eliminated those proposals. 

I also note that the amount of earn- 
ings which would be subject to payroll 
taxes for social security would be in- 
creased from the present $6,600 a year 
to $7,600 a year, effective January 1, 1968, 
and that the combined employer-em- 
ployee payroll tax, now 8.8 percent, 
would increase to 9.6 percent by 1971. It 
is obvious that we cannot increase bene- 
fits being paid from the social security 
fund without increasing revenues going 
into the fund. By holding the benefit in- 
crease to 12.5 percent, the tax deductions 
were also held to a minimum. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to take this opportunity to 
commend the chairman of our commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Arkansas, on 
the truly outstanding way in which he 
has conducted the consideration by the 
committee of the many proposals and 
complex issues through many weeks of 
study which preceded the introduction of 
H.R. 12080. We owe him a debt of grati- 
tude for the great services he has ren- 
dered to our Nation on this and on many 
other occasions. 

Not the least of the important contri- 
butions which have been made by our 
chairman over the years in major areas 
of legislation are those toward the im- 
provement of the social security program. 

Our social security program has now 
been in successful operation for more 
than three decades. And today it has an 
even more vital role in our American 
society than ever before. This program 
has so s withstood the test of 
time because it was established on sound 
principles, because these principles have 
been faithfully followed by the Congress 
in enlarging and improving the program, 
and because from the beginning it has 
been administered with dedication to the 
idea that the public good must always 
be paramount. I believe that it is for 
these reasons that our social security 
program continues to have such large 
measure of public support. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 12080 is another 
important forward step in the improve- 
ment of this program. The amendments 
of the Social Security Act proposed in 
H.R. 12080 represent a big step in main- 
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taining the vitality of social security as a 
strong basic program of income main- 
tenance for the aged, the disabled, the 
widowed, and the orphaned. It is only by 
modifying the program to meet the chal- 
lenges of changing circumstances and 
conditions of living in our country that 
social security can continue to make its 
contribution to a viable, resilient, and 
progressive American society. 

I, therefore, support H.R. 12080 and 
urge my colleagues to enact it. 

However, in some areas of the pro- 
gram, I would have supported proposals 
going beyond those in the bill. I would 
have hoped that the benefit increase pro- 
vided by the bill would be somewhat more 
than a 12!4-percent increase. The bene- 
fit level resulting from this increase will 
be only slightly above what would be 
essential in keeping up with the increase 
in cost of living since 1954. It is, in my 
view, an extremely conservative adjust- 
ment of social security benefits, consid- 
ering the degree of improvement in the 
level of living of the great majority of 
Americans over the same period of time. 
In a country as prosperous as the United 
States, there is no reason why social se- 
curity beneficiaries should not share in 
the expanding prosperity most of us have 
come to know and enjoy. 

I would also have been glad to see in 
this bill provisions for full-rate widow’s 
benefits for totally disabled widows, in- 
stead of the severely reduced benefits 
provided by H.R. 12080. Moreover, I am 
not persuaded that the totally disabled 
widow in her forties is less in need of 
widow’s benefits than one who has 
reached 50, as would be required under 
H.R. 12080. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased that the 
bill would improve the disability protec- 
tion of workers who become totally dis- 
abled before they have a realistic oppor- 
tunity to meet the present requirements 
of substantial recent work. At the same 
time, I would have liked to see in H.R. 
12080 a proposal that would go hand in 
hand with the one that has been in- 
cluded. Under present law, a child who 
becomes totally disabled before age 18, 
and continues to be totally disabled up 
to the time the supporting parent dies, 
becomes disabled, or retires, can be eligi- 
ble for childhood disability benefits, Un- 
der present-day conditions many chil- 
dren continue to be dependent on their 
parents beyond age 18. Such children 
may become totally disabled—through a 
traffic accident or crippling illness, for 
example—after age 18 and before they 
have begun their working careers. Obvi- 
ously they cannot become eligible for 
disability benefits based on their own 
earnings. I, therefore, hope that the other 
body will give consideration to provid- 
ing childhood disability protection if the 
son or daughter becomes totally dis- 
abled before age 22, instead of before 
age 18. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call 
attention to the provision for additional 
social security wage credits of $100 for 
each month of active duty in the uni- 
formed services. These credits, which will 
help to compensate for the fact that only 
the basic pay of servicemen is now cov- 
ered, will not require additional social 
security contributions from our men in 
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the Armed Forces. The present coverage 
of servicemen’s basic pay does not afford 
social security credit for the value of pay 
in kind—such as food, shelter, and med- 
ical services—or certain cash payments 
that many servicemen get in addition to 
their basic pay. Social security coverage 
of work in private industry generally in- 
cludes credit for pay in kind as well as all 
cash earnings. The failure to provide 
such credit for servicemen tends to lower 
their average earnings under social secu- 
rity, on which benefit amounts are based. 
The additional wage credits provided for 
servicemen by H.R. 12080 will tend to 
restore their social security credit for 
periods of service to the level of protec- 
tion they had before entering service. 
In view of the low cash pay that many 
servicemen get, it would not be fair to 
expect them to make social security con- 
tributions on these additional wage cred- 
its. Instead, the social security trust 
funds will be reimbursed from general 
revenues for the additional cost of bene- 
fits resulting from such credits. These 
provisions, indeed, constitute a highly 
desirable and needed improvement. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say again that I 
am proud to support this bill. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend the members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means for their excellent 
work on the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1967, as embodied in H.R. 
12080. The need for increased benefits 
as a result of recent increases in the cost 
of living is serious. Social security re- 
cipients certainly deserve no less. H.R. 
12080 is a sound step forward in meet- 
ing the needs of the people of our Na- 
tion by improving the entire social se- 
curity retirement and welfare systems. 

The members of the committee and 
their staff had a difficult assignment— 
and the report on the bill gives evidence 
of the dedication and thought that went 
into their deliberation. I am pleased to 
support this legislation. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am proud to support and defend 
any improvement of our social security 
system, and I am firmly persuaded that 
the bill we have here today is indeed a 
good and timely improvement. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has reported out this bill only after in- 
tensive study and the careful considera- 
tion of the views of the Nation’s leading 
experts in the field with which it is con- 
cerned. 

This is as it should be, for our social 
security system is too important to the 
lives and hopes of too many millions of 
Americans to be treated with in any 
but the most studious and careful way. 

Indeed, this program touches directly 
the lives of almost every person in the 
land. Consider that already it pays bene- 
fits each month to some 23 million men, 
women, and children across the entire 
sweep of the country. Tens of millions 
more look to it for the assurance that 
they and their dependents and survivors 
will have a regular, dependable income 
in the event of the retirement, death, or 
disability of the family’s breadwinner. 
Beyond this is the peace of mind that 
the medicare program has provided to so 
many of our senior citizens—the assur- 
ance that they have a bulwark against 
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the high costs of illness and hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Social security has been a part of our 
society for three decades now. The right- 
ness of its aims has long ago been ac- 
cepted into the fabric of our economy, 
but as we now consider another step in 
the succession of improvements in this 
people-serving and humanitarian system, 
I think it well that we look at it in the 
whole and at its aims and accomplish- 
ments. 

Members here can recall what the late 
Mr. Justice Cardozo said of it in the now 
famous Court test that seems to have 
occurred so long ago. He wrote: 

The hope behind this statute is to save 
men and women from the rigors of the poor- 
house and from the haunting fear that such 
a lot awaits them when journey's end is near. 


The statement was noble, and the 
poorhouse is now virtually extinct, due in 
large part to the very program about 
which the learned jurist wrote. But suc- 
ceeding Congresses saw to it that the 
beginnings were enlarged upon and the 
social security system made a bigger and 
stronger institution for the better pro- 
tection of more and more people. The 
coverage was extended from a limited be- 
ginning until it is now almost universal. 
Benefits were added for widows, chil- 
dren, and other dependents. Payments 
were provided for them and the worker 
in the event of his disability. The level 
of payments has been increased succes- 
sively, to take account of rising prices 
and productivity. And just 2 years ago, 
we added—after prolonged considera- 
tion—the medicare program. 

What have been the results? what have 
we wrought? Very simply and broadly, 
the program has made life better and 
easier for millions upon millions of re- 
tired men and women, widows, orphans, 
disabled people, and those faced with 
frightening bills for hospitalization and 
related care. It has enabled countless 
families to remain together, rather than 
separate into orphan homes and insti- 
tutions of that kind. It has provided 
elderly men and women in every nook 
and corner of the country an income— 
often too modest, I am the first to ad- 
mit—but still a regular income of their 
own that made the difference between a 
sense of self-reliance and one of depend- 
ency. It has provided a way for a great 
number of young men and women to re- 
main in school and get a decent start in 
life despite the death, disability, or re- 
tirement of their parents. It has made the 
difference over and over between a young 
widow’s having to go out to work or being 
able to stay at home to give her per- 
sonal care to her family. And now, with 
medicare, it gives virtually all our senior 
citizens the assurance that they will have 
strong financial support to meet the 
heavy and often ruinous costs of severe 
illness. 

Beyond all this, I think it has produced 
a good too often overlooked, and one that 
I rank very highly. I refer to the sense 
of security, the relative freedom from 
nagging concern about what one would 
do or one’s family would do if this or that 
personal catastrcphe transpired. Granted 
that the benefits are never luxurious, the 
overwhelming majority of heads of fam- 
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ilies in the country can now have the 
advantage of knowing that whatever 
oecurs—whether their retirement in the 
normal course of events, their untimely 
disability, or death—they and their close 
dependents and survivors will continue 
to have a regular income without resort 
to charity or a means test. 

And so, what we are dealing with here 
today is a program that is clearly a major 
instrument of our national policy that 
Americans should not be in want or suf- 
fer dependence because of old-age, disa- 
bility, widowhood or orphanhood, or be- 
cause they require expensive medical 
care in their later years. 

We can be proud of what the system 
has accomplished, but at the same time 
recognize that there is room to make it 
serve better. The bill I am sure we will 
pass overwhelmingly today is a firm step 
in the right direction. The larger social 
security checks it will provide each 
month for the some 23 million people 
already on the rolls will certainly amount 
to a most desirable and timely improve- 
ment. Studies have shown that a great 
part of the senior citizens on these rolls 
have little or no regular income except 
for social security. Consider what an 
extra $15 or $20 a month, for example, 
will mean to a man and wife who have 
been living principally or wholly on com- 
bined benefits for the two of them of, 
say, $150 or so a month. And we must 
remember that far too many of the sen- 
ior citizens, and widows and children 
on the rolls get much smaller checks. 

I wish the benefit increases could have 
been larger, and I say here and now that 
I will continue to work with all who be- 
lieve as I do to find sound ways to pro- 
vide a more nearly adequate level of 
benefits for all beneficiaries. As the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means has often pointed 
out, it is, of course, of the highest impor- 
tance to keep the program financially 
sound in the interest of all the present 
beneficiaries and all the future ones. But 
I hope and believe that within that 
framework, we can and should devise a 
way to improve the benefit levels further. 

Another feature that I had hoped we 
could add this year is a provision to 
extend medicare coverage to severely 
disabled people of whatever age. I say 
this because I have seen too many ex- 
amples of the need for it. It is bad enough 
to suffer a severe and long-term disabling 
sickness or injury, without having added 
the constant worry about how to pay— 
without any work incore and often 
without any insurance—the medical bills 
that are very likely to come to a disabled 
person. The essential fact here is that 
the severely disabled man or woman, who 
can no longer earn a living, is likely to 
find it very difficult to get adequate med- 
ical or hospitalization insurance even if 
he or she were able to pay for it. I am 
glad to see that a careful study of this 
problem is being undertaken, for it is 
one that I regard as pressing and I hope 
we can move ahead as quickly as possible 
to a sound remedy. 

Another liberalization that I am 
pleased to see us adopt is the one that 
makes it possible for social security bene- 
ficiaries to earn more money without giv- 
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ing up some or all of their benefits. Here 
again, a higher amount would be wel- 
comed, and I know the Committee on 
Ways and Means and others of us have 
not concluded that the amount set in 
the bill now before us is necessarily a 
final and permanent figure for all time. 

The various other improvements made 
by the bill—such as the ones for disabled 
widows and for simplifying the medicare 
program in a way to aid physicians, hos- 
pitals, and beneficiaries—are all to be 
commended and supported, in my best 
judgment. 

I shall vote without hesitation for the 
bill, even though, as I have said, I would 
have liked it to be considerably more 
liberal in some respects, and I urge my 
colleagues to join in enacting it speedily. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is deserving 
of our commendation and gratitude for 
his leadership in conducting the commit- 
tee’s consideration of the many complex 
issues throughout the weeks of study 
that preceded the introduction of H.R. 
12080. Certainly, the success of the so- 
cial security program is attributable in 
no small measure to the dedication, the 
insight, and the integrity that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Arkansas 
has demonstrated over the years. And 
the committee’s bill that is now before 
us is unquestionably an important step 
in maintaining the vitality of the social 
security program. I am especially pleased 
to note the improvements that would be 
provided in protection for disabled per- 
sons and their families. 

It is only 10 years ago that disability 
insurance benefits first became payable 
under social security, and then only to 
permanently and totally disabled work- 
ers who had reached age 50. Substantial 
improvements have since been made in 
the disability program. The age-50 re- 
quirement has been removed, benefits 
have been provided for families of dis- 
abled workers, and the definition of dis- 
ability has been modified to include dis- 
ability that is expected to last—or has 
lasted—for 12 months rather than in- 
definitely. Also, the provisions designed 
to encourage vocational rehabilitation 
of social security disability beneficiaries 
have been strengthened by providing 
trial work periods for those disabled 
workers who return to work, and by lim- 
ited financing of rehabilitation through 
the trust funds. 

Now we propose to further strengthen 
the disability program. The benefit in- 
crease for persons now on the rolls will 
have special significance for the more 
than 2 million people—disabled workers 
and their wives and children—for whom 
the increased benefits will represent a 
somewhat more adequate replacement of 
earnings lost on account of disability. 
For example, for the beneficiary family 
consisting of a disabled worker, his wife 
and child, for whom benefits under pres- 
ent law would average $212 a month, the 
i benefits under H.R. 12080 
would amount to $239 per month. 

For the millions of young workers just 
beginning their working careers the pro- 
posed change in the work requirements 
to qualify for disability benefits will pro- 
vide the protection they now lack en- 
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tirely in the event of disability before 
they have the opportunity to work as 
much as 5 years under the program. 
With no social security protection, the 
young worker whose ability to earn a 
livelihood is destroyed by accident or 
disease in his twenties may face a life- 
time of dependency and deprivation. Un- 
der this bill a worker disabled before age 
31 could be eligible for disability bene- 
fits if he has worked under the program 
for half of the time since age 21. About 
100,000 people, disabled workers and 
their dependents, would become entitled 
to benefits immediately upon enactment 
of these provisions, and about $70 mil- 
lion would be paid in benefits in 1968 to 
such disabled worker families. 

Another group of disabled people who 
would, for the first time, have protection 
under the program are those widows or 
dependent widowers deprived of the sup- 
port of a spouse and so severely disabled 
they cannot work to support themselves 
but who can receive no benefits under 
present law because they have not 
reached the age at which aged widow’s 
or widower’s benefits would be payable. 
This bill would provide benefits upon 
enactment for about 65,000 such disabled 
dependents—persons whose need for 
benefits is as great, or greater, than that 
of the able-bodied aged widow who can 
now qualify for benefits. About $60 mil- 
lion in benefits would go to such disabled 
widows and widowers next year. 

The provisions of the bill that clarify 
and amplify the definition of disability 
in present law would provide construc- 
tive support to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration in its efforts to continue to 
administer the program—as it has in the 
past—in accord with the intent of the 
Congress. A growing body of court inter- 
pretations of the meaning of the defini- 
tion of disability in the law includes 
some court decisions that depart from 
the intent of the law. We, therefore, need 
to make more explicit the policy guide- 
lines that have been applied—and 
should continue to be applied—in ad- 
ministering the disability provisions. If 
the Social Security Administration were 
required to change its interpretation of 
the definition to follow the trend of 
those court decisions that depart from 
the intent of the law, the nature of the 
disability program would be distorted 
and the costs of the program would get 
out of hand. I believe that the restate- 
ment of intent as provided in the provi- 
sions of H.R. 12080 will guard against 
such an undesirable development and will 
strengthen the present program. We 
can, in this way, assure that disability 
protection will continue to be provided 
for workers throughout the Nation in a 
consistent and equitable manner and 
without the threat of drastically in- 
creasing costs. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to the im- 
provements for disabled workers and 
their families, the other provisions of 
H.R. 12080 make possible a further stride 
in improved social security protection 
for workers and their families. When 
the architect of the Social Security Act, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, described the act, 
he said: 

It is a cornerstone in a structure which is 
being built, but it is by no means complete. 
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Today, we can add more brick and 
mortar to this structure to keep it con- 
sistent to its original purpose of pre- 
venting dependency and destitution in 
old age. I strongly urge every colleague 
to vote favorably on the bill. 

Mr. POLANCO-ABREU. Mr. Chair- 
man, I reiterate my support of H.R. 
12080, which provides necessary improve- 
ments in our social security system. This 
law, through continued study and change 
over the years, grows ever closer to meet- 
ing the needs of our society within the 
framework of its operation. 

The bill before you vastly improves 
various provisions of the law to provide 
additional protection for the people of 
Puerto Rico. 

I am pleased to recognize that the 
Ways and Means Committee saw fit to 
install special treatment in some of the 
titles to meet Puerto Rico’s needs, such 
as, for example, doing away with the 
rigid, inflexible $9.8 million annual 
ceiling on subsistence and raising that 
ceiling in increments to 1972, when it 
will reach a practical figure of $24 mil- 
lion, Translated into meaningful figures 
to the public welfare recipient, this 
means that payments to needy individ- 
uals in Puerto Rico will increase from 
the current, inadequate $8.60 monthly 
to $25 by 1972. This translates further 
into food and clothing and shelter and a 
little more peace of mind for those who 
need it most. 

Similarly, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, in its wisdom, has provided 
$2,000,000 of Federal money for services 
related to community work and training 
in Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico intends to 
use these funds to increase work skills 
and to accelerate the downward curve of 
the caseload in our subsistence rolls; to 
help these people to help themselves. 

Furthermore, the committee recom- 
mended that Federal funds for medicaid 
in Puerto Rico be raised from $18.4 mil- 
lion annually to $20 million and to 
implement the free choice of doctors and 
medical institutions and facilities in 
1972 when Puerto Rico hopes to have the 
means to make that program feasible. 

I am very grateful to the committee 
for its careful consideration of Puerto 
Rico's special problems in dealing with 
this important legislation. I can assure 
you that much human suffering in 
Puerto Rico will be alleviated or elimi- 
nated by this bill. 

Iam forced, however, to note with sad- 
ness that H.R. 12080 does not extend the 
provisions of last year’s Prouty amend- 
ment to Puerto Rico’s elderly. This 
imaginative concept originated in the 
Senate last year and provided a mini- 
mum monthly income to persons of 72 
years of age or older. For some reason, 
the application to Puerto Rico was 
dropped during the conference between 
the House and Senate. 

I had hoped that the provision to ex- 
tend this program to Puerto Rico would 
be included in H.R. 12080. Since it is 
not, Puerto Rico’s elder citizens will con- 
tinue to need and want, while recog- 
nition is given that their counterparts in 
the States must have this minimum 
which the 1966 law gave them. They will 
have it solely on the basis of their resi- 
dence in a State, whereas those elderly in 
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Puerto Rico will not have it solely be- 

cause they live outside of the States. 

The 53,000 persons 72 years of age or 
older in Puerto Rico wonder why the 
law which was designed to take care of 
their age class does not acknowledge that 
their circumstances are the same. 

I would be extremely gratified if in the 
legislative course of H.R. 12080 these 
people in Puerto Rico would be provided 
for. If this is not the case in 1967, then 
I must express my sincerest hope that 
the next time Congress deals with social 
security matters, it will recognize the in- 
justice to these 53,000 aged U.S. citizens 
and provide for them the same treatment 
based on the same needs of those who 
have reached three score and 12 in the 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to include 
at this point in the Recorp a formal 
statement which I filed with the Ways 
and Means Committee on April 6, 1967, 
when these questions were under con- 
sideration, and my oral presentation to 
the committee on April 11, 1967. While 
these observations were addressed to the 
originally proposed Social Security 
Amendments of 1967, H.R. 5710, they 
apply with equal force to the problem as 
a whole and to H.R. 12080: 

STATEMENT OF THE RESIDENT COMMISSIONER 
or PUERTO Rico, SANTIAGO POLANCO ABREU, 
BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS 
AND MEANS WirH Respect ro H.R. 5710, 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 1967, 
Apri 6, 1967 

I, SUMMARY OF COMMENTS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Comment: Section 202 of H.R. 5710 re- 
quires each State and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico to revise annually their mini- 
mum standards of need and to provide pub- 
lic welfare recipients, as of July 1, 1969, 
100% of their needs. Section 1108 of the 
Social Security Act establishes an absolute 
limit of $9,800,000 on federal funds to Puerto 
Rico under the public welfare assistance 
titles. Since Puerto Rico is presently receiv- 
ing this entire amount, under a 50-50 match- 
ing formula, the increased costs under H.R. 
5710, approximately $52.5 million, will have 
to be borne entirely by Puerto Rico. The 
Commonwealth cannot possibly provide this 
additional amount of funds, and the result 
will be a forced forfeiture in 1969 of its allot- 
ment of $9,800,000. 

Recommendation: It is recommended that 
the ceiling on federal participation be elimi- 
nated and that the matching formula for 
the States be made applicable to Puerto Rico. 

2. Comment: Section 204 of H.R. 5710 pro- 
poses new public welfare programs intended 
to train and educate public welfare recipi- 
ents so that they may become productive 
members of society. Since Puerto Rico is 
receiving its limit of federal funds, and since 
H.R. 5710 does not change the ceiling on fed- 
eral funds to Puerto Rico, the effect is a 
de facto exclusion of Puerto Rico from the 
benefits of these work and training programs. 

Recommendation: Elimination of the ceil- 
ing and a modification of the matching sys- 
tem would enable Puerto Rico to participate 
in these programs. 

3. Comment: Section 205 of H.R. 5710 will 
enable the States to receive Federal par- 
ticipation, at the Title XIX rate, in the full 
cost of institutional care or services for pub- 
lic welfare recipients who are certified by a 
physician to require skilled nursing home 
care unless appropriate services are provided 
in other institutions or in their own homes. 
Because these federal payments would be cer- 
tified under the titles to which the federal 
ceiling applies, Puerto Rico would in fact be 
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ineligible to receive these sdditional pay- 
ments. 

Recommendation: Elimination of the ceil- 
ing on federal payments to Puerto Rico would 
correct this situation. 

4. Comment: Section 104 of H.R. 5710 in- 
creases the benefits under Section 302 of the 
Social Security Act for certain uninsured in- 
dividuals, aged 72 and over, from $35 to $50 
and for couples from $52.50 to $75.00. Resi- 
dents of Puerto Rico were excluded last year 
from participation in this new program. H.R. 
5710 continues the exclusion of the aged in 
Puerto Rico. 

Recommendation: It is recommended that 
Section 302 of the Social Security Act be 
amended to include residents of Puerto Rico 
that are otherwise eligible. 

5. Comment: Sections 203 and 220 of H.R. 
5710 require that the eligibility standards for 
medical assistance under Title XIX be no 
more than 50% above the standards for de- 

eligibility for public welfare assist- 
ance. Since public welfare assistance stand- 
ards in Puerto Rico have been kept so low by 
the ceiling on federal payments, this new re- 
quirement would require Puerto Rico to 
withdraw medical assistance from 40% of 
those presently eligible even though financial 
standards for medical assistance are con- 
servative ($1500 or less for an individual; 
$3000 for a family of five). 

Recommendation: If the ceiling on federal 
public welfare payments were eliminated 
and the 50-50 matching requirement modi- 
fied, thus enabling Puerto Rico to raise its 
public welfare standards, Puerto Rico might 
be able to comply with this new requirement. 
If not, it is absolutely imperative that Puerto 
Rico be exempted from this requirement. 

6. Comment: Section 222 of H.R. 5710 per- 
mits States and Puerto Rico to enter into 
agreements under Title 18, part B (Supple- 
mentary Medical Insurance) under which 
Puerto Rico could purchase insurance pre- 
miums for all eligible individuals who re- 
ceive medical assistance under its Title XIX 
plan. If Puerto Rico failed to do this, it would 
lose Title XIX funds in an amount equiva- 
lent to the cost of providing medical serv- 
ices to those 65 and over and to those eligible 
for social security disability benefits which 
would otherwise have been paid under the 
Supplementary Medical Insurance Program. 
Puerto Rico does not have the necessary re- 
sources to “buy in” for this large group. Con- 
sequently, Puerto Rico would lose a signifi- 
cant amount of Title XIX funds. 

Recommendation; It is recommended that 
Puerto Rico be exemnted from this require- 
ment. 

7. Comment: Section 226 would require 
Puerto Rico to amend its Title XIX plan to 
permit, by 1969, free choice of physicians 
and hospitals for those eligible for medical 
assistance. Although we are in full agree- 
ment with the principle of free choice, the 
structure of the existing medical assistance 
system and severe financial limitations make 
it impossible to comply with this require- 
ment in two years. 

Recommendation: It is recommended that 
studies be made now to determine if it is 
feasible in Puerto Rico to implement the 
free choice provision by 1975, and that the 
55-45 matching formula applicable to Puerto 
Rico under Title XIX be modified to provide 
gradual increased federal participation until 
the 83-17 matching formula is reached. 

8. Comment: The Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico strongly supports the amend- 
ments in Title II and II of H.R. 5710 which 
will extend and improve the child-welfare 
program, and the proposal for a social work 
manpower and training program contained 
in Section 401 of H.R. 5710. 


Il. GENERAL DISCUSSION 
A. Public welfare in Puerto Rico 


For almost seventy years Puerto Rico and 
the United States have existed in political 
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association under the same flag. That the 
relationship has proved to be a great success 
is attributable, in no small part, to the recog- 
nition by the Executive and by the Congress 
that it is to the economic, international, and 
moral advantage of the United States to have 
Puerto Rico grow and prosper, and to have 
the United States citizens in Puerto Rico 
share in the ever-increasing abundance of 
the United States economy. To help to 
achieve this goal, no federal tax is imposed 
on corporations and individuals in Puerto 
Rico, while at the same time the benefits of 
grant-in-aid programs and other federal as- 
sistamce measures are extended to the Island. 
This policy is reflected in Sections 3 and 
9 of the Puerto Rico Federal Relations Act, 
so far as federal tax laws are concerned and 
in the many statutes establishing federal aid 
and 8 programs. In virtually all of 

Puerto Rico is offered the 
pease ale to participate as fully as any of 
the States. 

If we look at the great strides Puerto Rico 
has made in the last twenty-five years, we can 
immediately see the wisdom of this policy. 
The strenuous efforts of the people of Puerto 
Rico and the far-sighted policies of the fed- 
eral government have together achieved the 
following successes: measured in constant 
dollars, per capita income has almost quad- 
rupled and is now $977; the real Common- 
wealth Gross Product increased 52.5% in the 
last five years; employment in industry has 
risen from a level of 60,000 in 1949 to 130,000 
in 1966; the percentage of children enrolled 
in school has been raised from 50% to 85%, 
with a resulting drastic drop in illiteracy; life 
expectancy has risen from 46 to 70 years. In- 
deed, our successful experiment in innovative 
political association has enabled the United 
States to support its foreign policy goals by 
pointing to Puerto Rico as an example to 
emerging nations of rapid economic develop- 
ment within the framework of democratic 
principles, It has also created, through aug- 
mented purchasing power in Puerto Rico, a 
significant market for Stateside goods—$1.4 
billion annual sales makes it the fifth largest 
extra-continental market. Indeed, Puerto 
Rico buys more U.S. goods than any Latin 
American Country and is second only to 
Canada in this hemisphere. 

However, let me quickly dispel any impres- 
sions that we have already achieved the Great 
Society in Puerto Rico. Per capita income in 
Puerto Rico is $977, compared to approxi- 
mately $1600 in the poorest State and the 
national average of $2700. 12.3% of the labor 
force was unemployed as of January, 1967, 
and a substantial segment of our people are 
underemployed. We have come a long way, 
but the road ahead is still long and arduous. 

When we compare the federal policies, as 
outlined above, to the policy reflected in 
the public welfare programs under the So- 
cial Security Act, we are immediately struck 
by the great variance. Whereas under most 
federal programs Puerto Rico participates 
on a level with the States, under Title I, IV, 
X, XIV and XVI of the Social Security Act 
the programs providing financial and other 
assistance for the aged, the blind, the dis- 
abled and the dependent—the amount of fed- 
eral participation in Puerto Rico is strikingly 
conservative. Section 1108 of the Act estab- 
lishes an absolute limitation of $9,800,000 in 
federal funds for Puerto Rico under these 
programs; and, on top of this, Puerto Rico 
is required to match 50-50, as opposed to the 
more liberal formula which is applicable to 
the States. For fiscal year 1966, federal pay- 
ments under these programs totaled $3,192,- 
688,000. Puerto Rico received $15,753,000 
which amounts only to 5% of the total. 

The federal participation and matching 
limitations on Puerto Rico were imposed in 


1 Similarly, under Title XIX Puerto Rico 
must match at an absolute 45% rate. This 
restriction was imposed in 1965. 
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1950 when the public welfare assistance titles 
were extended to Puerto Rico. Perhaps there 
were valid reasons at that time. But at the 
present time I am unable to understand the 
basis for this treatment. 

Certainly the problems and hardships of 
poor, handicapped, and sick American citi- 
zens living in Puerto Rico are not different 
from those of citizens living on the main- 
land. Certainly our blind are not less blind, 
our disabled no less disabled, our dependent 
children and impoverished elderly no less 
needy, our sick no less sick, than those resid- 
ing in the States. Certainly the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot be less concerned about the 
desperate needs of the afflicted and the im- 
poverished American citizens in Puerto Rico 
than it is about those residing in the States. 

The fact that Puerto Ricans do not con- 
tribute to the general revenues should not 
be a controlling factor in public welfare and 
medical assistance policy decisions. Puerto 
Rico contributes to the general welfare of the 
United States in many equally important 
ways. Also, I submit that this factor has lit- 
tle relevance in the context of public welfare 
programs, By definition, we are talking about 
a category of people who are unable to con- 
tribute to the federal revenues, whether they 
reside in Puerto Rico or in any of the States. 
This is recognized in the Social Security Act 
itself. Grant payments under the public as- 
sistance titles are structured so that the 
States with the greatest needs receive extra 
payments. It would, indeed, be a strange 
system that determined welfare eligibility by 
the amount of federal taxes the prospective 
recipients were fortunate enough to be 
paying! 

Perhaps there is a belief that it costs much 
less to live in Puerto Rico. This is contrary 
to the facts. For example, the cost-of-living 
in Puerto Rico is higher than here in the 
District of Columbia. 

If the reason for the limitations was a fear 
that open-ended federal public welfare as- 
sistance in Puerto Rico would involve never- 
ending and increasingly large federal pay- 
ments, I can summarily dispel that notion. 
The results of our Operation Bootstrap pro- 
gram prove that it is not Puerto Rico’s fate 
to be forever an economically impoverished 
island; and there is every reason to believe 
that the economic and social successes which 
I previously noted will continue. Of great 
pertinence is the fact that our successes 
thus far are directly reflected in the public 
welfare program. In the last three years we 
have averaged a reduction of 6,000 cases per 
year. Also, as more individuals in Puerto 
Rico become eligible for benefits under the 
Old Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 
Program, we can expect further reductions 
of the number in need of welfare payments. 
At present, 240,523 individuals in Puerto Rico 
have earned, on the average, $40.15 in OASDI 
monthly payments. Finally, there is also the 
very practical limitation of matching re- 
quirements. Even if Puerto Rico’s share were 
reduced from 50% to 20%, the pressing needs 
in other sectors such as health and education 
and the comparatively low government reve- 
nues would limit the amount which Puerto 
Rico would be able to devote to public 
welfare. 

This is not to say that Puerto Rico has not 
and will not continue to maintain a strong 
effort in the field of public welfare. The Gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico has consistently ap- 
propriated more funds for its public welfare 
program than the available federal ceiling 
amount, and it has consistently contributed 
a greater percentage than most States. In ad- 
dition, for fiscal year 1966 Puerto Rico ex- 
pended $15.4 million under federal medical 
and financial assistance welfare programs, an 
average of $6.64 per $1000 of total personal 
income in Puerto Rico.* Comparing this with 


These two figures are actually much 
higher. In the first half of fiscal year 1966 
Puerto Rico did not report to HEW a con- 
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the state average of $4.86 and noting the fact 
that only eight states had a higher rate, we 
can see the great effort being made by the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Thus, I submit, there is now no rational 
basis for the ceiling on federal public welfare 
Payments to Puerto Rico and the severe 
matching formula, and I respectfully urge 
this Committee to strike them from the 
present law. 


B. Medical assistance in Puerto Rico 


In January of 1966 Puerto Rico’s Medicaid 
plan under Title XIX was approved by the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. It provides medical assistance for public 
welfare recipients and the medically needy 
of the highest quality and comprehensiveness 
that resources in personnel and physical 
facilities permit. 

The annual income eligibility ceilings for 
medical assistance under the plan are (1) 
$1,500 per person living alone and (2) $1000 
plus $400 times the number of members in 
the unit when living in a family group. Thus, 
for a family of five the ceiling is $3000. Ap- 
proximately 1,250,000 individuals qualify for 
medical assistance under these criteria. In 
categorical groups, the break-down is as 
follows: 


Medically needy children 910, 000 
Aged, 65 and over 130, 000 
Totally, permanently disabled 155, 000 
„ ͤ ons, Se eee ee 5, 000 
Medically needy adults 50, 000 


It should be noted that although the fi- 
nancial eligibility requirements are con- 
servative, in comparison with the require- 
ments of many States, 44% of Puerto Rico’s 
total population is eligible for medical as- 
sistance. This high proportion is not the 
result of an over-liberal program which ex- 
tends medical assistance to a considerable 
portion of the adult working population of 
moderate income. Given Puerto Rico’s high 
cost-of-living, which includes high medical 
costs, the eligibility requirement of $3000 for 
a family of five, for example, cannot be con- 
sidered as violative of Congress’ intent when 
it passed Title XIX. The simple fact is that 
in Puerto Rico there is a substantial number 
of people who would be financially unable 
to secure adequate medical treatment with- 
out the assistance of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and the Federal government. 

In order to serve this substantial segment 
of the population, Puerto Rico operates a 
regionalized health care system operated by 
the Commonwealth and Municipal govern- 
ments. While some services are provided by 
private hospitals and physicians on a con- 
tract basis, most of the assistance is ren- 
dered through government physicians and 
institutions. There is at the present time no 
alternative available to Puerto Rico. Of the 
140 hospitals in operation in Puerto Rico, 
64% are public. Of the estimated 2,500 
practicing physicians on the Island, 1961 
(78%) have devoted their careers to public 
service Thus, a great percentage of the 
existing health field in Puerto Rico is pub- 
lic, Also, the charges of private hospitals and 
practitioners in Puerto Rico are much too 
high for Puerto Rico to offer their services 
on an extensive basis to the 1.25 million 
medically needy population. Finally, the ex- 
perience in Puerto Rico has been tha‘ a great 
proportion of the elderly, the young, the 
disabled and the medically needy are unable 
to pay deductibles of $50 and 20% balance. 
The consequence is that many individuals 
in Puerto Rico and the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment cannot realistically make use of the 
Supplementary Medical Insurance Program. 

Puerto Rico welcomed, with great enthu- 


siderable amount of medical assistance funds 
it expended under Titles IV and XVI because 
the ceiling on federal payments precluded 
federal matching of these funds. 

31,217 full-time; 744 part-time. 
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siasm, the Medicaid program. It offered the 
opportunity, which Puerto Rico quickly 
grasped, of expanding and improving med- 
ical service to the needy. At the present time 
plans are being made to improve the pro- 
gram by making available even better care 
and better resources—in terms of new phys- 
ical facilities, availability of trained person- 
nel, supplies and equipment. 

H.R. 5710, if left unamended, will destroy 
this magnificent program, for reasons which 
will be explained infra. Once again, I can- 
not help but believe that the Administration 
overlooked Puerto Rico when it drafted this 
bill. 


Ill. THE EFFECT OF H.R. 5710 ON PUERTO RICO’'S 
PUBLIC WELFARE PROGRAM 


A. The requirement of meeting full need and 
up-dating minimum subsistence stand- 
ards 
At present, Puerto Rico provides assistance 

to the aged, the blind, and the disabled under 

a Title XVI plan and aid to families with 

dependent children under a Title IV plan. 

As of December 1966, 86,502 individuals were 

receiving public assistance in Puerto Rico. 

The break-down in categorical groups is as 

follows: 


1,175 
Dependent children and relatives 41, 272 
Totally and permanently disabled 18, 140 


Standards of assistance were established 
in 1950. No adjustments for increases in the 
cost-of-living have been made since then. 
The budgetary standard includes fixed 
amounts for food, clothing, gas and fuel, 
and miscellaneous expenses. Rent is deter- 
mined on the basis of the family’s actual 
expense for that purpose. An individual 
whose income is less than the total amount 
of minimum subsistence requirements quali- 
fies for assistance—in the case of an adult, 
he receives 45% of his budgetary deficit and 
33% in the case of a child. 

Thus, grants are extremely low, averaging 
$13.25 per month for all categories. Just how 
low this is can be seen by comparing the 
following passage from the President’s Mes- 
sage on Older Americans: 

“. . these welfare programs are far be- 
hind the times. While many states have re- 
cently improved their eligibility standards 
for medical assistance, their regular welfare 
standards are woefully inadequate. 

“In nine states, the average amounts paid 
for old-age assistance are as low as $50 a 
month, or less, 

“Twenty-seven states do not even meet 
their own minimum standards for welfare 
payments.” 

If this performance is “woefully inade- 
quate”, what words can describe a system, 
directly attributable to a federal policy, 
which restricts average monthly payments to 
$13.25. 

Incredibly enough, Section 202, the pro- 
vision in H.R. 5710 which is intended to up- 
grade welfare payments in the United States, 
will have opposite effect in Puerto Rico where 
federal policy has kept standards so low. In 
order for Puerto Rico to conform its plans 
to the requirement of up-dating minimum 
subsistence standards, it will have to raise 
its standards by approximately 64.6% to ac- 
count for the increase in living costs from 
1950 to 1969. To meet full need it will have 
to increase payments by 67% in the case of 
children and 55% in the case of adults. The 
additional cost of providing these greater 
benefits to those now receiving welfare and 
to the estimated number who will become 
eligible under the higher standards will be 
852,529,005.“ Since H.R. 5710 does not repeal 


Other requirements in H.R. 5710, such as 
Section 201 (mandatory earning exemp- 
tions), Section 203 (standards must be at 
least two-thirds that set for medical assist- 
ance), and Section 204(a) (mandatory work- 
training programs) will increase this figure. 
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the $9,800,000 federal ceiling established by 
Section 1108, and since Puerto Rico pres- 
ently receives all of this amount, the entire 
additional cost would have to be paid by the 
Government of Puerto Rico. The Common- 
wealth, of course, does not have such funds 
and the effect will be to force a forfeiture 
of the $9,800,000 Puerto Rico is now re- 
ceiving. 

I cannot believe that such a result was in- 
tended. The only conclusion I can draw is 
that the effects of these sections of H.R. 5710 
on Puerto Rico were not considered when this 
bill was drafted. 

I respectfully urge this Committee to 
remedy this oversight by eliminating the 
ceiling of federal payments to Puerto Rico 
and by granting to Puerto Rico the same 
matching formula that applies to the States. 


B. Exclusion of Puerto Rico from Federal 
assistance in meeting the costs of commu- 
nity work and training 


Section 204(a) amends Title IV of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide work and train- 
ing programs for individuals over 16 years 
who are receiving aid to families with de- 
pendent children. The aims of this provision 
are laudable, but the way this section is 
drafted may exclude Puerto Rico from its 
benefits. 

The ceiling on payments to Puerto Rico in 
Section 1108 applies to funds disbursed under 
Title IV and, hence, would apply to this new 
program. Because Puerto Rico is already re- 
ceiving its maximum allotment, it could re- 
ceive no funds under this provision, It should 
also be noted that this program must be 
established at the penalty of loss of Title IV 
funds. We estimate that there are 5,800 
youngsters 16 to 21 in our public assistance 
families who could be referred to this pro- 
gram. 

It is true that the U.S. Secretary of Labor 
could establish such a program himself and 
might not be bound by the ceiling. This, how- 
ever, is an unsatisfactory alternative since it 
is uncertain whether the Secretary would 
choose to establish such a program in Puerto 
Rico. It also does not permit the Government 
of Puerto Rico to establish and administer 
this program, as it would strongly prefer. 

Section 204(f) provides for a program to 
train “unemployed parents and related mem- 
bers of the same household.” Since this pro- 
gram is also established under Title IV, no 
funds could be allocated to Puerto Rico.“ 

Once again, an amendment striking both 
the ceiling on federal funds to Puerto Rico 
and the severe matching requirement is 
needed to correct this inequity. Puerto Rico 
is as eager as the United States Government 
to give its welfare recipients an opportunity 
to forge new and better lives for themselves. 
The philosophy of the United States Con- 
gress, as reflected in recent Social Security 
Amendments, is that public welfare recipi- 
ents must be provided with sufficient eco- 
nomic and educational incentives to free 
them from the vicious cycles of poverty. We 
in Puerto Rico share that philosophy. The 
brief experience of the Division of Public 
Welfare of the Department of Health in 
Puerto Rico in conducting a Work Experience 
and Training Program under Title V of the 
Economic Opportunity Act shows the great 
potential for rehabilitation among public 
welfare recipients and the good investment 
strategy of such programs. In scarcely a 
year-and-a-half, more than 1000 family heads 
have been rehabilitated and have found de- 
cent jobs in the community; 6000 are being 
trained in other productive work experience; 


It should also be noted that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare has 
ruled that federal payments for experimen- 
tation and demonstration projects under 
Section 1115 of the Social Security Act come 
within the ceiling limitation for the public 
assistance program in Puerto Rico. 
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and 2000 have obtained elementary and sec- 
ondary school diplomas. 

It would be a shame if Puerto Rico were 
to be deprived of the opportunity to extend 
and improve this p: because of what 
must be an oversight in H.R. 5710. 


C. Exclusion of Puerto Rico from section 205 


A further inequity to the needy in Puerto 
Rico stemming from the Section 1108 ceil- 
ing is the practical exclusion of Puerto Rico 
from the proposal in Section 205 to increase 
federal participation in the cost of institu- 
tional care and services for public welfare 
recipients who are certified by a physician 
to need skilled nursing home care unless ap- 
propriate services are provided elsewhere. 
Because the federal payments would be made 
under the public welfare titles to which the 
ceiling applies, Puerto Rico could not re- 
ceive any increases in payments under this 
section. 


D. Exclusion of residents from program of 
cash benefits for persons age 72 or over 
who do not qualify for social security 
As the members of this Committee are 

aware, residents of Puerto Rico were ex- 

cluded from the benefits of the “Prouty 

Amendment” of last year (Section 302, Social 

Security Act, as added by PL 89-368) by the 

Conferees of this Committee and the Senate 

Finance Committee. This step was apparent- 

ly motivated by the desire to cut the costs 

of the measure in order to increase its chance 
of passage. 

I need not reiterate my judgment of the 
morality or rationality of this action. Every 
consideration I have previously mentioned 
in this statement with respect to the treat- 
ment of Puerto Rico in the public welfare 
provisions of the Social Security Act is 
equally applicable to this exclusionary 
action, 

There is something fundamentally wrong 
with a federal measure which arbitrarily de- 
prives a group of elderly American citizens 
of desperately-needed benefits, while at the 
same time extending these benefits to aliens 
who happen to reside in the various States. 

H.R. 5710 proposes an increase from $35 to 
$50 for single individuals, and from $52.50 
to $75.00 for married couples. It contains no 
provision to extend these benefits to the 
elderly American citizens of Puerto Rico, 
thus increasing the cruelty of the discrim- 
ination. I respectfully urge that this Com- 
mittee take this opportunity to end this 
discrimination. 


E. Section 206: Additional Federal payments 


Section 206 of H.R. 5710 authorizes a 
$60,000,000 appropriation as assistance in 
fiscal year 1970 to States which are severely 
burdened by the new public welfare require- 
ments. The same amount is authorized for 
payment in fiscal 1971. 

At first glance it might appear that this 
section would assist Puerto Rico, but in 
reality it will not. First, there is a serious 
ambiguity as to whether the ceiling in Sec- 
tion 1108 is applicable to these additional 
payments. It is quite conceivable that the 
Secretary would rule that these payments 
are certified under titles I, IV, X, XIV and 
XVI and, hence, subject to the ceiling. This 
ambiguity must be removed. Second, because 
these payments would be made after the 
Commonwealth met the requirements, which 
is an impossibility, Puerto Rico could not 
qualify even if the ceiling were not ap- 
plicable. Third, it is highly speculative 
whether Puerto Rico would receive a signifi- 
cant amount under this section, since it is 
to be divided among several States. 

IV. THE EFFECT OF H.R. 5710 ON PUERTO RICO’S 
MEDICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

A. Section 220: Limitation on Federal 

participation 

Section 220 will eliminate federal partici- 
pation in medical assistance to individuals 
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and families whose income exceeds by more 
than 50% the levels set for public welfare 
assistance. These levels in Puerto Rico have 
been kept extremely low ($249 for an indi- 
vidual, $910 for a family of five) because of 
the severe restrictions on federal payments 
to Puerto Rico under the public welfare 
titles. Section 220 would require reductions 
of medical assistance levels from $1500 to 
$374 for an individual and from $3000 to 
$1365 for a family of five. It is estimated that 
456,000 individuals would lose their rights 
to medical assistance under Puerto Rico's 
Title XIX plan. 

It must be made absolutely clear that 
these 456,000 individuals conform to even 
the most conservative definition of medically 
needy. My understanding is that the motiva- 
tion behind this section is a desire to curtail 
federal participation in State Medicaid pro- 
grams which include considerable numbers 
of working adults of moderate income. If 
this section were implemented in Puerto 
Rico, it would mean that the federal govern- 
ment would refuse to give medical assistance 
to an individual with an annual income of 
$375 or a family of five with yearly resources 
of $1366. Under the standards of even the 
poorest States, these income levels would 
classify individuals not only as medically 
needy, but also as indigent! 

The Government of Puerto Rico would not 
abandon these individuals and would have 
to pay their entire medical costs. The esti- 
mated cost to Puerto Rico would be $18,- 
240,000, if current services and intended im- 
provements were to be continued. Since 
Puerto Rico does not have resources of this 
quantity, the only solution would be a drastic 
and across-the-board reduction in the qual- 
ity of medical assistance. 

I cannot believe that this is in accord with 
the President’s intent or that this Commit- 
tee will be willing to let this inequity stand. 
If public welfare levels in Puerto Rico were 
raised in accordance with the new require- 
ments in H.R. 5710—which would require 
elimination of the ceiling and matching for- 
mula applicable to Puerto Rico—the 50% 
requirement might be workable. Welfare 
levels would be raised to a point where a 
50% augmentation would begin to approach 
a decent eligibility level for medical assist- 
ance, Some tailoring might still be necessary, 
but at least the section would have some ra- 
tional basis in its application to Puerto Rico. 

If this Committee is unwilling to raise 
public welfare levels in Puerto Rico to an 
adequate level, it is essential that Puerto 
Rico be excluded from the requirement of 
Section 220. 


B. Section 222: “Permissive” State purchase 
of supplementary medical insurance 


Section 222 will force Puerto Rico to for- 
feit a further segment of its Title XIX funds, 
again with no real choice on its part. Under 
this Section, federal payments under Title 
XIX will be shut off for the costs of medical 
assistance to the elderly (65 and over) and 
to the disabled (under the social security 
definition) which the SMI program would 
have paid had these individuals been en- 
rolled. 

Puerto Rico cannot conceivably “buy-in" 
SMI insurance for its Title XIX beneficiaries 
who are eligible. Our experience has been 
that most of the elderly in Puerto Rico who 
are theoretically eligible for SMI insurance 
have not purchased it because of their in- 
ability to pay the $50 deductible and the 
20% balance. If Puerto Rico were to buy-in 
for them, it would have to pay also for the 
deductibles and the balance. The cost would 
be prohibitive.* 

At present, Puerto Rico is providing the 
equivalent of SMI services through its Title 
XIX plan. It is not doing so because it objects 
to private medical practice, or because it is 


ê The cost is estimated at $7,905,000. 
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trying to save money at the expense of the 
federal government, or for any other ques- 
tionable reason. It is doing so because at the 
present time it is the only workable system in 
Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico for doing 
its absolute best is clearly unjustified. Puerto 
Rico must be exempted from this provision. 


C. Section 226: Free choice 


If the free choice provision is applied to 
Puerto Rico in 1969, its Title XIX plan will 
have to be withdrawn and its medical as- 
sistance program seriously curtailed. I have 
been so informed by the Secretary of Health 
of Puerto Rico, who will have responsibility 
for administering the program. 

The disparity in Puerto Rico between the 
cost of public facilities and physicians and 
the cost of the same services in the private 
sector is so substantial that if any consid- 
erable number of beneficiaries resorted in 
1969 to private institutions and individuals— 
and there is no reason to believe they would 
not—the increased cost to Puerto Rico would 
preclude continuation of the Medicaid pro- 
gram. I should again point out that with a 
55-45 matching formula Puerto Rico carries 
a heayier burden than any State. 

Presently, the scope of medical assistance 
which Puerto Rico is able to offer its 1,250,000 
indigents and medically needy is possible 
only through the dedicated services of the 
many physicians who have devoted their 
lives to public service. For instance, a sala- 
ried government physician in a health center 
usually sees 30 patients a day in the clinics, 
shares in the care of inpatients, and makes 
night shifts. For this he receives approxi- 
mately $40 per day. On the other hand, ac- 
cording to the information I have, a private 
doctor, on a fee-for-service basis at a reason- 
able $8.00 per visit, would receive $240 daily. 
A surgeon in a district hospital may receive 
$60 for a full day’s work. A private surgeon 
could demand ten times that amount. 

The private medical sector is able to com- 
mand these prices because approximately 
one-third of the population, an amount 
which the private sector in its full capacity 
is barely able to serve, desires and can afford 
private services. Thus, there is no problem 
concerning the desirability and profitability 
of private practice in Puerto Rico. 

I should also mention two further factors 
which are crucial: First, “free choice” is not 
in reality available throughout the island. 
For example, in 71% of the municipalities 
there are no private hospitals. Thus, the 
“free choice” provision would result in in- 
equities throughout the island, which cer- 
tainly should not be encouraged; second, 
Puerto Rico in implementing its Title XIX 
plan, has expended approximately $14.7 mil- 
lion thus far for more personnel and better 
facilities. These expenditures have been 
made on the reasonable assumption of con- 
tinuity of federal policy, on the ground that 
there would be no sharp divergences from 
past policies. To a great extent Puerto Rico, 
in fairness to its people and employees, must 
continue to extend these additional funds 
if federal aid is shut off. With respect to the 
States, the provisions of H.R. 5710 may be 
@ reasonable course of federal action, With 
Rico, they represent a 
breach of good faith. 

The irony of this situation is that we are 
in agreement with the free-choice principle 
embodied in Section 226. If it were at all pos- 
sible for us to meet this requirement, we 
would be welcoming it right now. We too, 
want to offer our citizens without means the 
same medical services available to their more 
fortunate neighbors. 

But we need time to effectuate this new 
policy in Puerto Rico—time to experiment,’ 


* The Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico 
ds now considering a bill to implement the 
principle of free choice on an experimental 
basis in certain locations. 
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to observe the effects of this change of pol- 
icy, to restructure our Medicaid program in 
accordance with our findings, and to raise 
the necessary revenues. I y re- 
quest this Committee to provide for studies 
to determine the feasibility of the imple- 
mentation of the free choice provision in 
Puerto Rico in 1975, and that the 55-45 
matching formula applicable to Puerto Rico 
under Title XIX be modified to provide grad- 
ual increased federal participation until the 
83-17 matching formula is reached. 
v. CONCLUSION 

With respect to the benefit increases and 
broadened coverage under the Old-Age, Sur- 
vivors and Disability Insurance Program, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico has no objec- 
tions. In fact, we strongly support the Presi- 
dent's recommendations contained in Part 
I of H.R. 5710. This will mean an increase 
in payments to the Puerto Rican elderly, who 
qualify under the OASDI Insurance Program, 
of approximately $40,000,000 for calendar 
year 1968. We also welcome the improve- 
ments to the Title XVIII Medicare insurance 
program, which will increase the coverage 
and services in Puerto Rico, as well as 
throughout the Nation. 

But with respect to the public welfare 
amendments in H.R. 5710, we must respect- 
fully request that this Committee amend 
the bill by inserting provisions eliminating 
from the Social Security Act the federal ceil- 
ing on payments to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and the stringent matching pro- 
visions. With respect to the new Title XIX 
requirements, we must respectfully request 
that they be made feasible in Puerto Rico. 

In conclusion, I should point out that our 
job of fighting poverty and sickness in Puerto 
Rico is very difficult. 

We are gravely concerned about the prob- 
lems faced by families in Puerto Rico with 
incomes so small that they are prevented 
from participating in our efforts for con- 
tinued progress and from enjoying this prog- 
ress to its full potential. In 1963 there were 
143,400 families in Puerto Rico with incomes 
under $1500, which constitutes 30% of an 
estimated total of 479,850 families. 

A look at the age composition of the pop- 
ulation in Puerto Rico shows it is predomi- 
nantly young, a fact that poses special prob- 
lems for our antipoverty effort. Median age 
in 1960 was 18.5 years, while in the conti- 
nental United States it was 29.5. Forty-three 
percent of the population was under 14 years 
in 1960 and 5.2 percent was 65 years or over, 
as compared to 31 and 9.2 percent respec- 
tively for the corresponding age groups in 
the United States. 

A large population of low income families 
in Puerto Rico is receiving services from the 
public welfare program, Intensified efforts 
to combat poverty of this group could be 
achieved through an improved public welfare 
program, Provisions of H.R. 5710 could get 
at the grass roots of many of the problems 
faced by these families, and constructive 
financial assistance from the federal govern- 
ment to implement these provisions in Puerto 
Rico could be a great stride in our conquest 
over poverty. 

Puerto Rico is at present reviewing and 
evaluating its total government welfare pro- 
gram to reorient properly its efforts to ac- 
eelerate general progress and combat the 
substandard levels which is still prevalent in 
a substantial sector of its population. In 
this renovated effort, the public welfare pro- 
gram will attempt to find more effective ways 
to get at the roots of the basic problems caus- 
ing dependency and maladjustment in these 
families, to rehabilitate in the shortest possi- 
ble time ali families having members with 
such possibilities, to strengthen family life 
and to provide special services to children 
during their early years, so that many of the 
social, emotional, and economic problems 
that affect them during their childhood and 
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that pave the way for the sort of life they 

will live as adults, may be eliminated to the 

greatest extent possible. 

Public welfare in Puerto Rico aims at being 
a more effective weapon in this fight against 
poverty. To do so, it must incorporate into 
its regular programs additional types of pre- 
ventive and rehabilitative services that will 
enrich the lives of children and families, that 
will bring to the reach of the aged and the 
disabled the opportunities to preserve and 
restore their health, and to participate to 
their full capacity in normal family and 
community life. To those unskilled, unedu- 
cated, and untrained, we must provide the 
opportunity to get basic education, voca- 
tional training, counseling, job finding and 
placement so that every unemployed or un- 
der-employed person could be incorporated 
into the main-stream of our progress and be 
given the opportunity to participate in this 
process to the fullest of his potentials. 

Basic to these new approaches in the pub- 
lic welfare program in Puerto Rico is the 
needed improvement of assistance standards, 
since very inadequate payments are a serious 
block to any rehabilitation effort. 

In the field of medical assistance for the 
impoverished and the needy, Puerto Rico 
has been planning greatly needed improve- 
ments, on the reasonable assumption of 
continued federal assistance. The very threat 
of H.R. 5710 has caused a halt in the imple- 
mentation of these plans. 

At this point in which the developed 
countries of the world are strongly con- 
vinced that poverty, ignorance, disease and 
despair will not be wiped out from the world 
unless those having resources make a con- 
certed effort to help those who have not, I 
urge this Committee and the Congress of 
the United States to provide a greater push 
to Puerto Rico’s public welfare program and 
to preserve its medical assistance program 
so that these systems can play their proper 
roles in the war against human, social 
and economic ills. 

ORAL PRESENTATION OF SANTIAGO POLANCO- 
ABREU, RESDENT COMMISSIONER OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PurRTO Rico, BEFORE 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
Means, WiTH Respect To H.R. 5710, APRIL 
11, 1967 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I greatly appreciate the opportunity to pre- 
sent testimony on H.R. 5710, the Social 
Security Amendments of 1967. 

There are no simple and brief words which 
can adequately explain the many serious 
problems which H.R. 5710 poses for the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. I have pre- 
pared a comprehensive explanation of these 
problems and of the amendments which I 
consider necessary, and I would like this 
statement to be made a part of the record 
on these hearings. I urge each Member of 
this Committee to read this statement and 
to consider thoroughly the effect on Puerto 
Rico of this bill. 

I should like, at this time, to try to sum- 
marize its impact on Puerto Rico and the 
position of myself and of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

Initially, I should point out that I favor 
several of the proposals in H. R. 5710. I 
strongly support a substantial increase in 
benefits and increased coverage under the 
Old-Age, Survivors and Disability Insurance 
Program. For those in Puerto Rico who 
have earned coverage, the President’s pro- 
posal will provide an additional $40 million 
in 1968. The improvements to the child- 
welfare title of the Social Security Act and 
to the Medicare program, and the provision 
for funds for the training of social workers 
all have my firm endorsement. 

However, the proposals for new require- 
ments under the public welfare titles and 
the Medicaid program would set impossible 
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standards for Puerto Rico. And although the 
Administration has proposed a substantial 
increase in benefits for uninsured individuals 
over 72, American citizens who live in Puerto 
Rico continue to be excluded. 

Let me explain each of these problems 
separately. First, the proposed public wel- 
fare requirements will cause Puerto Rico to 
lose its federal matching funds for cash 
assistance to the aged, the blind, the dis- 
abled and to families with dependent chil- 
dren. Section 202 of H. R. 5710 requires each 
State and Puerto Rico to revise annually 
their minimum standards of need and to 
provide public welfare recipients, as of July 
1, 1969, 100 per cent of their needs. With 
respect to Puerto Rico, these new mandates 
do not take into account the fact that Sec- 
tion 1108 of the Social Security Act estab- 
lishes an absolute limit of $9.8 million on 
federal funds to Puerto Rico under the pub- 
lic welfare assistance titles. Since Puerto 
Rico is presently receiving this entire 
amount, under a difficult 50-50 matching 
formula, the increased costs—approximately 
$50 million—will have to be met entirely 
by Puerto Rico. Because the Commonwealth 
cannot possibly provide this amount of 
funds, the result will be a forced forfeiture 
in 1969 of its maximum allotment of $9.8 
million. 

I should also point out that the ceiling on 
federal funds will preclude participation by 
Puerto Rico in the new benefits proposed in 
Section 204, which would establish work and 
training programs, and in Section 205, which 
would authorize federal payments for nurs- 
ing care. 

It is my belief, which has been reinforced 
by discussions with Administration officials, 
that these effects were not known when this 
bill was proposed. 

Second, the problems for Puerto Rico aris- 
ing from the new Medicaid requirements are 
equally serious, Sections 203 and 220 of H.R. 
5710 require that the eligibility standards 
for medical assistance under Title XIX be no 
more than 50 per cent above the standards 
for determining eligibility for public welfare 
assistance. Since welfare eligibility standards 
in Puerto Rico have been kept so low by the 
severe restrictions on federal payments, this 
new requirement would force Puerto Rico to 
withdraw medical assistance from 450,000 in- 
dividuals, even though financial standards 
for medical assistance are quite conservative. 
For example, this requirement would mean 
that in Puerto Rico the Federal Government 
would not share in the cost of medical as- 
sistance to an individual with a yearly in- 
come of $375 or a family of five with yearly 
resources of $13'70. 

Once again, I cannot believe that this re- 
sult was intended. Puerto Rico will also have 
unsurmountable difficulties in meeting in 
1969 the requirement of “free choice” em- 
bodied in Section 226, Although I am in full 
agreement with the principle of free choice 
of physicians and hospitals for the medically 
needy, I sincerely believe that the structure 
of the existing medical assistance system in 
Puerto Rico and severe financial limitations 
make it impossible for us to comply with 
this requirement in the short period of two 
years. A few facts will make this clear. The 
cost of private medical care in Puerto Rico 
is at least four times as much as public med- 
ical care. Our indigent and medically needy 
population is a far larger proportion of the 
total population than in any of the states. 
There are no private hospitals in 71 per cent 
of the municipalities in Puerto Rico. And, 
with a 55-45 matching formula, Puerto Rico 
must carry a heavier burden than any state. 

Third, Section 104 of H.R. 5710 increases 
the benefits for certain uninsured individ- 
uals aged 72 and over, under the Prouty 
Amendment of last year, from $35 to $50 per 
month, Residents of Puerto Rico were ex- 
cluded when this am passed Congress 
last year. H.R. 5710 continues this exclusion. 
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These are the basic problems Puerto Rico 
encounters in this bill. For the most part, 
they are simply the result of a failure to 
analyze the new requirements in light of 
the unique application to Puerto Rico of 
certain titles of the Social Security Act. 

I am confident that this Committee will 
approve amendments correcting this situa- 
tion, and that they will be supported by the 
Administration. 

I respectfully urge this Committee to adopt 
the following proposals, which, with the 
Committee’s permission, I shall shortly sub- 
mit in the form of amendments to H.R. 5710: 

Eliminate the Section 1108 ceiling on fed- 
eral payments to Puerto Rico under the pub- 
lic welfare titles; 

Eliminate the 50-50 matching formula and 
make applicable to Puerto Rico the formula 
used for the states; 

Extend the Prouty Amendment to the 
American citizens who reside in Puerto Rico; 

If the welfare ceiling and matching for- 
mula are not eliminated, exempt Puerto Rico 
from the requirement that medical assist- 
ance standards be no higher than 150 per 
cent of the public welfare assistance stand- 


Exempt Puerto Rico from the free choice 
requirement and establish feasibility studies 
to determine how soon and in what way this 
policy may be effectuated in Puerto Rico. 
Also, progressively imcrease the federal 
matching percentage. 

I realize that this would represent a sig- 
nificant change of past policy. However, I 
would not ask for a reexamination and re- 
vamping of past decisions if I did not sin- 
cerely believe both that the plight of thou- 
sands of American citizens demands it, and 
that many of the factors which underlay this 
policy have disappeared. 

In its deliberation on my proposal, I hope 
the Committee will take into account these 
considerations: 

Puerto Rico's fiscal effort under the public 
assistance programs has been exemplary. The 
expenditure per $1000 of total personal in- 
come is far higher than the national average, 
and is exceeded only by seven states. 

Despite this strong effort by Puerto Rico, 
limited federal participation has kept welfare 
payments in Puerto Rico extremely low. Of 
the $3.2 billion expended in 1966 for public 
assistance Puerto Rico received $15.8 million, 
or ¥% of one per cent of the total. 

Since 1950, when the ceiling on federal 
public welfare assistance was imposed, Puerto 
Rico’s economy has grown tremendously. Per 
capita income has more than doubled. The 
Gross National Product has tripled. Employ- 
ment in manufacturing has jumped consid- 
erably. And Puerto Rico has become the fifth 
largest market for U.S. goods, exceeded in 
this hemisphere only by Canada. Thus, any 
fears that elimination of the ceiling might 
lead to large, never-ending federal assistance 
to Puerto Rico, or that a welfare recipient 
might receive more than a working man, may 
be put aside. 

In fact, our economic successes are directly 
refiected in our public welfare program which 
in the last three years has averaged a reduc- 
tion of over 6,000 cases per year. 

Another factor which seemed to play an 
important role in 1950 was the fact that in- 
dividuals and corporations in Puerto Rico 
do not pay federal taxes. I hope that this 
Committee will critically analyze this factor, 
for I believe it has little relevance in the con- 
text of public assistance. By definition, we 
are talking about a category of people who 
are unable to contribute significantly to the 
federal revenues, whether they reside in the 
continental United States or in Puerto Rico. 
It would be a strange system that deter- 
mined welfare eligibility by the amount of 
federal taxes the recipients were fortunate 
enough to be paying. Indeed, the unimpor- 
tance of this consideration can be seen in the 
public assistance titles. The matching 
formulas are structured so that the states 
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with the greatest needs receive a greater pro- 
portion of federal funds. 

With respect to the “free choice” require- 
ment, I am personally convinced that this 
should be our goal, that the patient should 
have the right to choose his doctor and his 
hospital. Philosophically, this is the ideal. 
To harmonize this ideal with economic reali- 
ties is our problem, It is a matter of money 
and time. Money actually is not available. 
Time is. In view of this situation, I am mor- 
ally and intellectually convinced that the 
best decision is to study the feasibility of free 
choice in Puerto Rico to determine whether 
when and how this new federal policy may be 
implemented in Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico’s effort in the health field has 
been admirable. Commonwealth appropria- 
tions for health rank second only to educa- 
tion, and have been steadily increasing. 
(Chart 9.) It would be, indeed, unfortunate 
to stifle this progress by imposing an un- 
wise requirement on Puerto Rico. 

Permit me to digress momentarily from 
H.R. 5710 to point out there is also pending 
before the Committee my bill, H.R. 4902, to 
extend Social Security coverage under Title 
II to firemen and policemen in Puerto Rico. 
A preliminary poll showed that a substantial 
majority of them favored this step. I respect- 
fully request the Committee to consider 
and report this bill favorably. 

I am gratified to know that my position 
on the bill before you has the support of 
many groups in Puerto Rico with divergent 
philosophies—Puerto Rico medical and 
health societies, the Puerto Rico Chamber 
of Commerce, the Puerto Rico Manufacturers 
Association, the Mayoress of San Juan, and 
numerous others. I should appreciate the 
privilege of including their telegrams in the 
record. I was also delighted to learn that the 
National Council of State Public Welfare Ad- 
ministrators, in the testimony of its Chair- 
man, Wilbur Schmidt, before the Committee, 
has recommended the adoption of measures 
to remedy our distressing welfare situation. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that I 
am appearing today not only on behalf of 
the Commonwealth Government but also on 
behalf of the 2.7 million American citizens 
in Puerto Rico whom I am privileged to rep- 
resent. I cannot count the number of letters 
which I have received from constituents ask- 
ing me why Congress has overlooked the old, 
the indigent, the blind, the disabled, and 
the sick in Puerto Rico. My answers have 
been far from satisfactory, since I, too, am 
one of those asking this question. 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, the House Republican Policy Com- 
mittee supports H.R. 12080. This bill pro- 
vides an across-the-board increase of 
12½ percent, increases the amount an 
individual may earn and still get full 
benefits, strengthens the benefit formula, 
improves the health insurance benefits, 
and requires the development of pro- 
grams under Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children—AFDC—that would 
insure that individuals receiving aid 
would be trained to enter the labor force 
as soon as possible. 

During the 89th Congress and again in 
the January Republican state of the 
Union message, the Republican leader- 
ship in the House of Representatives 
called for an immediate increase in social 
security benefits. Due to the Great So- 
ciety inflation, many of our elderly citi- 
zens have been faced with a serious situ- 
ation. Last year alone, the cost of living 
rose 3.3 percent. Cash benefits had fallen 
7 percentage points behind the Consumer 
Price Index. Under the circumstances, it 
is unfortunate that the administration 
delayed action on this bill for so long. 
The 1214-percent increase in social secu- 
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rity benefits is needed now to help many 
of our senior citizens cope with the in- 
fiation that has resulted from the fiscal 
policies of the Johnson-Humphrey 
administration. 

We believe that the present earnings 
ceiling is inadequate. The increase that 
is contemplated by this bill would, in 
some measure, reflect the financial reali- 
ties of the present inflationary period. 
Under the provisions of this bill, the 
amount that a person may earn and still 
get his benefits would be increased from 
$1,500 to $1,680 and the amount to which 
the $1 or $2 reduction would apply, 
would range from $1,680 to $2,880 a year. 
Also, the amount a person may earn in 
1 month would be increased from $125 
to $140. 

Experience has proven that a number 
of major changes in the present health 
insurance provisions are required. As a 
result, under H.R. 12080, the number of 
days of hospitalization would be in- 
creased from 90 to 120 days. A patient 
would be permitted to submit his item- 
ized bill directly to the insurance carrier 
for payment. And a physician no longer 
would be required to certify that a pa- 
tient requires hospitalization at the time 
he enters or that a patient requires hos- 
pital out-patient services. 

One of the most perplexing problems 
in the welfare area is centered in the 
program that provides aid to families 
with dependent children—AFDC. In the 
last 10 years, this program has grown 
from 646,000 families that included 2.4 
million recipients to 1.2 million families 
and nearly 5 million recipients. It is 
estimated that the amount of Federal 
funds allocated to this program will in- 
crease from $1.46 billion to $1.84 billion 
over the next 5 years unless constructive 
and concerted action is taken. In order to 
reduce the AFDC rolls by restoring more 
families to employment and self reli- 
ance, H. 12080 would make a number of 
changes in the present program. For 
example, States would be required to: 

First. Establish a program for each 
AFDC adult or older child not attending 
school which would equip them for work 
and place them in a job. Those who refuse 
such training without good cause would 
be cut from the rolls. 

Second. Establish community work 
and training programs throughout the 
State by July 1, 1969. 

Third. Provide that protective pay- 
ments and vendor payments be made 
where appropriate to protect the wel- 
fare of children. 

Fourth. Furnish day-care services and 
other services to make it possible for 
adult members of the family to take 
training and employment. 

Fifth. Have an earnings exemption to 
provide incentives for work by AFDC 
recipients. 

There is no provision in the present 
Social Security Act under which States 
may permit an employed parent or other 
relative to retain some of his earnings. 
This has proven to be a serious defect. 
The number of assistance recipients who 
take work or enter into a training pro- 
gram can be increased if the proper in- 
centive exists. We support the adoption 
of a work incentive provision. 
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At the present time, there are a num- 
ber of other Federal programs that make 
provision for work incentives to welfare 
recipients. This proliferation of work in- 
centive provisions has proven confusing 
to welfare personnel and recipients. In 
an effort to end this confusion, the pro- 
posed provision in H.R. 12080 would, in 
effect, supersede the provisions relating 
to earnings exemptions now contained 
in the Economic Opportunity Act and 
The Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. We support this attempt to 
establish a uniform rule. We urge prompt 
action to bring the provisions of other 
legislation into conformity with this 
provision. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to support H.R. 12080—the Social 
Security Amendments Act of 1967— 
though I do so with some reservations 
that, given the closed-rule situation un- 
der which we are operating that prohibits 
any and all amendments, perhaps need 
to be set forth for the record. 

As has been noted, the bill provides for 
a 1214-percent increase, across the board, 
in social security benefits, effective 2 
months after passage, and raises the 
minimum monthly benefit from the cur- 
rent $44 to $50 a month. Although sub- 
stantially less than the President has 
asked for—and much less than some 
of my colleagues have been urging was 
required—these increases will just about 
compensate the estimated 23 million per- 
sons receiving benefits under the pro- 
gram in one category or another for the 
increase in their living costs experienced 
since the last such adjustment. 

Numerous other changes in the pro- 
gram are made—and identified as “im- 
provements.” These are important but, 
since others have or will comment upon 
them, I shall not attempt to enumerate 
them. 

Similiar changes, again identified by 
the committee as “improvements” are 
made in the so-called medicare program 
that is now operated under and as a part 
of the social security system; but, again, 
since they have been enumerated and ex- 
plained, I shall not attempt to go into 
their details. 

I do wish to comment, however, upon 
the cost of these improvements to fi- 
nance which the committee has sug- 
gested an increase in the so-called tax- 
able base, as of January 1, 1968, from the 
current $6,600 to $7,600, with subsequent 
increases beyond those presently sched- 
uled in the wage tax, itself. That tax is 
now 88 percent, shared equally by em- 
ployers and employees and is scheduled 
to go to 9.8 percent in 1969, 10.8 percent 
in 1973, and on to 11.3 percent in 1987. 
Because of that increase in the taxable 
base, the committee maintains that the 
system can be kept in actuarial balance 
by reducing the scheduled rate increase 
in 1969 from 9.8 percent to 9.6 percent 
but, after that, believes that the rate 
should go to 10.4 percent in 1971, 11.3 
percent in 1973 and finally to 11.8 per- 
cent in 1987. Undoubtedly the committee 
has exercised its best judgment in mak- 
ing these projections, but one would have 
to assume that they are probably on the 
conservative side and, at best, that unless 
future Congresses do a better job than 
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this one is in restraining the inflationary 
pressures that are now so evident in our 
economy, both that taxable base and the 
tax rate, itself, will again have to be 
looked at before long. 

All of this, and especially the inevi- 
table uncertainty that shrouds the fis- 
cal future of such a system, requires us 
to look deeply into the drifting manner 
by which social security seems to be 
moving from an insurance program, pro- 
viding supplementary retirement bene- 
fits as originally intended by Congress, 
into an all-out welfare program as some 
have been urging it ought to be. Right 
now, the system is a mixture of both 
types of programs which, though some 
will argue this is socially desirable, dis- 
criminates against young people in favor 
of the old, just as it discriminates against 
married women who work and, because 
of the regressive nature of the tax that 
— it, against the working poor as 
well. 

Some years back, it was suggested by 
various economists, and by a few Gov- 
ernment witnesses as well, that a total 
10-percent tax take to support the pro- 
gram was, in turn, about all the economy 
could support. We have not yet reached 
that theoretical ceiling, although we are 
now scheduled soon to do so and will then 
discover whether, in fact, the cost of this 
kind of a system can become an intol- 
erable burden. At present, I would say 
none of us knows the answer, but let us 
at least admit that we have been fore- 
warned. 

Whatever the event, we already know 
that the social security tax paid by 
many individual employees has, for 
them, become a substantial burden. In 
many cases, such tax is far larger than 
they pay in Federal income taxes—and 
this is especially true with respect to the 
self-employed small businessman, or pro- 
fessional worker, who has to carry an 
extra portion of the overall cost of the 
system. 

Of course, this bill, by holding the tax 
rate as it is and raising the taxable base, 
does not change the contribution re- 
quired by those employees earning not 
more than $6,600. However, for those 
earning $7,600 or more—after next Jan- 
uary 1, assuming passage of this measure 
as is—their contributions will increase 
by $44 a year which may not sound like 
much to many of us here but for many of 
the people we represent—especially those 
younger family units where the bread- 
winner is not only bringing up children 
but buying a home, making payments on 
a car, trying to carry some needed life in- 
surance to protect his dependents, and 
the like, and is already feeling the pinch 
of the current climb in living costs, let 
alone facing the prospect of a Federal 
income tax increase to go along with 
steadily climbing State and local taxes— 
it is going to require a further readjust- 
ment in their already strained family 
budgets. 

Of course, their employers will be 
paying more, too, but far too many of 
us look at such payments by business 
entities as being, somehow, a windfall 
when, as a matter of fact, the eventual 
burden thereof will be passed back in 
due time to the same employees in the 
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form of higher consumer prices, in- 
creased cost for services, or even lower 
dividends for those fortunate enough to 
have some small share in our private 
enterprise system. 

And it is of more than passing impor- 
tance, Mr. Chairman, that for these 
same younger people the Social Security 
“annuity” has already become a bad 
bargain even though they can not do 
anything about it. As Prof. Colin Camp- 
bell, of Dartmouth College, has pointed 
out, a young man beginning work now at 
age 22 and continuing to work for 43 
years will, at currently projected rates— 
as existing prior to passage of this bill— 
pay into the system a contribution 
which, with accumulating interest at 4 
percent, will amount to about $67,000. 
When possible survivors’ benefits or dis- 
ability insurance benefits are eliminated, 
the value of that contribution is reduced 
to about $50,000, out of which, assum- 
ing no change in benefit rates, the Gov- 
ernment will pay him about $3,000 a year 
during his retirement-life expectancy of 
about 14 years. According to Professor 
Campbell, this same worker—if he had 
the option of doing so—could acquire 
for himself a similar pension or annuity 
by making premium payments to a pri- 
vate insurance company of only about 
$45,000—a difference or saving to him 
of about $27,000. 

It is this sort of fiscal inequity that 
has again stimulated interest on the 
part of a few Members of this body 
although after Senator Goldwater’s ex- 
perience with this it admittedly requires 
some courage to do so—in again explor- 
ing whatever possibilities may exist for 
converting our present arrangement, or 
at least a portion of it, into a true in- 
surance system which would be voluntary 
in nature, or at least. optional, while at 
the same time, of course, maintaining 
and fulfilling all of the commitments 
that have been made under the present 
system. 


Now, of course, those who defend the 
system as is, even with its sometimes 
apparent inequities, do so on the ground 
that it now properly emphasizes what 
they call “social adequacy” and that this 
is necessary even at the expense of indi- 
vidual equity. Well, this may be so, but 
I think all this raises a substantive ques- 
tion of public policy that has never prop- 
erly been considered by any Congress 
since this program began. Once again, 
this year, we are ducking that question 
though I certainly feel that the Com- 
mittee should be highly commended for 
the moderate manner in which it has 
approached the need for improving the 
program’s coverage and benefits—some- 
thing that always carries with it an un- 
deniable political appeal—and I believe 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CUR- 
tis] should be especially commended for 
the thoughtful comments he makes along 
these same lines in his supplemental 
views as carried in the report. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to associ- 
ate myself with the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] in this re- 
spect, for what he says makes a lot of 
sense to me. As he has said, he is suggest- 
ing that, somehow, consideration ought 
to be given toward finding a way for 
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providing increases in retirement bene- 
fits of the future out of those increas- 
ingly popular and prevalent private 
pension funds which now at least par- 
tially cover some 25 million workers and 
are funded to the extent of an estimated 
$90 billion. Mr. Curtis further states 
that, in a few years at this rate, such 
plans will cover perhaps as many as 50 
million workers—or about 75 percent of 
all of them—and such plans may well be 
funded to the tune of $200 billion. 

Such funded plans have a substantial 
growth-factor built into them as earn- 
ings are received on their investment, 
which is surely not the case with respect 
to the federally operated social security 
system which now operates, perforce, on 
a pay-as-we- go basis so that, as benefits 
are increased or the program improved, 
the tax to support the same must. also 
be increased, and somewhere, Mr. Chair- 
man, those taxes may well reach a point 
of diminishing returns. 

I confess I do not know what might 
possibly be worked out, here, but I do 
believe that a careful, in depth study 
ought to be made into what could be 
done toward better correlating the Fed- 
eral system into these private plans so 
that maybe, someday, we could convert 
that Federal social security system from 
the “eareening, runaway train, with no 
brakes and & speed-happy engineer at 
the controls” as the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat called it earlier this year, back 
into something more closely resembling 
its original concept. 

We could start, Mr. Chairman, by tak- 
ing a look at a situation that has recently 
been forcefully called to my attention by 
a properly irate constituent who is the 
beneficiary—or pensioner—under one of 
those private plans but who, by virtue of 
the plan’s provisions, sees his private 
monthly annuity go down every time 
Congress, with the intent to help com- 
pensate him for increases in the cost-of- 
living, raises his supplementary social 
security monthly benefit. For such an in- 
dividual, and I suspect there are many 
in the same boat, this bill will be of no 
help for no matter how hard he runs he 
will stay in the same financial place. 

I understand that legislation aimed at 
correcting this situation has been intro- 
duced in the other body, and, I assume 
this committee is aware of it, so I would 
express the hope that its members would 
take a look at it as soon as possible. 

Now, with respect to the changes in the 
publie-welfare system that are also pro- 
posed in this omnibus measure—con- 
cerning which, again, no amendments 
are possible—we are all wel! aware that 
these are controversial but my study of 
them leads me to believe that the com- 
mittee has carefully considered the im- 
pact of such changes, and that it is being 
realistic, or perhaps hard-headed, rather 
than hard-hearted. Its report is replete 
with statistical information concerning 
the rapidly rising welfare burden this 
supposedly affluent Nation despite all our 
categorical efforts to improve the lot of 
our disadvantaged citizens has been 
carrying. Perhaps nothing can be done 
about this, but, I would agree that it is 
the responsibility of this Congress to try 
to reverse the hard-to-explain upward 
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surge of relief rolls. The bill offers some 
incentives to the States for attempting 
to do so—one of the best of which is the 
liberalized arrangements for Federal help 
in providing day-care centers for work- 
ing mothers, or those mothers seeking 
training so they can become gainfully 
employed. I have previously expressed 
my interest in the need for this to the 
members of the committee, and Iam glad 
to note they have incorporated these 
provisions in the bill before us. 

In effect, what the committee is sug- 
gesting, as I understand it, is that the 
States, especially in the welfare category 
of aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren which category increases faster in 
numbers than any other, must institute 
programs for doing what can be done 
toward getting the appropriate members 
of such families back into employment, 
and thus off the relief rolls. The infer- 
ence is that the States have not been 
doing enough in this direction, and of 
course the critics of this move will say 
the States cannot do more and that what 
we are asking is that they somehow pro- 
vide their own financing for training 
programs, educational programs, and the 
like as substitutes for the present Fed- 
eral subsidy to their welfare funds. Other 
critics will say that we are now demand- 
ing compulsory training of the poor to 
make them employable, and that many 
— just not trainable, which may well be 

e. 

However, I donot quite see it that way. 
Instead, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that what the committee is saying is that 
the established welfare agencies are not 
making as much use as they might of 
the newer and still-experimental Federal 
programs, such as the poverty program 
and the like, and the expanded federally- 
aided programs in basic and vocational 
education, and they ought to be en- 
couraged to do so. As a matter of fact, 
one of the complaints I get from poverty 
works in the field is that the welfare 
agencies have not adjusted to nor ac- 
cepted many of the programs which 
might be of help to those unfortunate 
people they are taking care of. Now, Iet 
me hasten to say I do not think this is 
the fault of the local welfare admini- 
strators. They operate according to 
guidelines—and pretty rigid guidelines— 
laid down for them by the State agencies 
which, in turn, are dictated in broad out- 
line by the appropriate Federal agencies 
which means that, ultimately, the “buck” 
comes right back here to Congress. For 
all I know, many welfare administrators 
would like to encourage some of their 
welfare recipients to take such advantage 
as they could of, say, the local poverty 
program, but presently have no leverage 
to get them to do so. Well, perhaps this 
bill, with its changes in the welfare pro- 
cedures, will provide that leverage; and, 
let me point out. again, no one here is 
seeking to “get tough” with the poor, 
instead, our motives are those of trying 
to help the poor to help themselves. 
Maybe we are not going at it in the right 
way; right now, I do not know, but I do 
know we ought to try and, if we fail, to 
try something else. 

Now, finally, Mr. Chairman, a word or 
two about the committee’s action with 
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respect to title 19—or medicaid—plans. 
This is of special interest and concern to 
New Yorkers for it was the New York 
medicaid plan that precipitated com- 
mittee action in this respect. 

New York’s plan has, to say the least, 
been as controversial at home as it has 
here once the details thereof became 
known to Congress. I am not now pre- 
pared to debate whether or not the New 
York plan went too far or was too liberal 
in its coverage, for it seems to me that is 
beside the point. The real point is that 
New York evidently went beyond what- 
ever rough timetable both the adminis- 
tration and the Congress had for State 
progress under title XIX of the Medicare 
Act, and its position “out there” throws 
both that timetable and the budgetary 
projections made according to it out of 
whack. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
find the committee’s suggestions—as 
contained in this bill—for cutting back 
on the growth of such programs across 
the Nation through imposing an income- 
limitation on eligibility for Federal as- 
sistance both reasonable and fair. It is 
especially fair in New York’s case since 
the committee has seen fit to phase in 
that sort of a limitation in order to give 
our State time to adjust thereto. 

That adjustment will not be easy, and, 
it will, in and of itself, produce some 
further controversy. But we have to make 
it, and in the making I strongly hope our 
State legislature will take note of the 
heavy burden the cost of our medicaid 
plan on our upstate counties has 

become, and will do what can be 
done alleviate that burden—for, in 
some cases, it is becoming well-nigh 
disastrous. 

I would also hope, Mr. Chairman, 
though this is perhaps not the place to 
urge it, that our legislature, forced as 
it is to review this program for which 
there is clearly a real need at the lower 
income levels, would also give its atten- 
tion toward converting our plan where 
it now reaches into what might be de- 
scribed as the lower middle-income levels 
to financing catastrophic health costs. 
I have always felt that the real health- 
cost problems of our people did not lie, 
except for the poor, in financing their 
routine and less-costly illnesses or acci- 
dent cases. Instead, as I see it, the real 
problem and the real area of need is to 
provide Federal, State and local help in 
meeting the very expensive cost of a 
catastrophic illness or accident where, if 
a year or more of hospital care is re- 
quired, even an upper middle-income 
family can be put on the relief rolls. Here 
is where something can still be done, and, 
if New York does it right I am confident 
this Congress will approve and adjust 
the provisions of this bill accordingly. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 12080, the Social 
Security Amendments of 1967. 

This comprehensive bill contains 
many provisions which are designed to 
improve the social insurance and social 
welfare programs in the United States. 
Most important of all, of course, these 
provisions would benefit millions of 
Americans in need, and for this reason, 
the bill deserves the support of every 
Member of this body- 
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Perhaps the most significant feature 
of the bill is that it would increase social 
security benefits for more than 23 mil- 
lion elderly, disabled, widowed, and 
orphaned persons. An across-the-board 
benefit increase of 124 percent, raising 
the minimum monthly payment from 
$44 to $50, would provide these bene- 
ficiaries with needed additional income. 
This provision alone would justify a 
unanimous vote for the bill. However, 
H.R. 12080 does much more than in- 
crease benefits. 

The increase in the earnings base from 
$6.600 to $7,600 would result in larger 
benefits for those in the upper earnings 
levels. There is also a provision to in- 
crease the amount an individual may 
earn and still receive full benefits. Bene- 
fits would be available to disabled widows 
and widowers at the age of 50. There are 
other provisions which would improve 
the protection afforded persons under 
our social insurance system. 

The bill also provides for improvements 
in the health insurance program for the 
aged in the landmark medicare legisla- 
tion enacted by Congress in 1965. The 
most important change provided for by 
H.R. 12080 in this respect is the coverage 
of additional days of hospital care from 
90 to 120 days. Other provisions are in- 
tended to simplify and improve the ad- 
ministration of this program. 

The bill goes beyond the social insur- 
ance programs to make important re- 
forms in our public assistance programs 
as well. Job training and job opportuni- 
ties would be provided to enable members 
of families with dependent children who 
are now receiving assistance to leave the 
relief rolls. The Federal Government 
would also provide additional resources 
through a more favorable matching 
formula to enable the States to prcvide 
the child welfare and day-care services 
for the children of these families. The 
bill also contains measures to help reduce 
illegitimate births and to prevent the 
neglect, abuse, and exploitation of chil- 
dren. 

Finally, the bill would improve the 
programs relating to the health of moth- 
ers and children by consolidating sep- 
arate authorizations now in the law, by 
increasing the total authorization for 
these programs, and by providing addi- 
tional emphasis to the need for research 
and training programs designed to pro- 
vide better health and dental care for 
mothers and their children. 

Mr. Chairman, I have only touched 
upon the more important provisions con- 
tained in this monumental piece of leg- 
islation. Today, we have a firm and solid 
social security program on which millions 
of Americans depend, but there are need- 
ed program improvements which this bill 
contains. The bill, as it is now before the 
House, is an outstanding example of 
what bipartisan efforts can do to bring 
about meaningful improvements to the 
lives of millions of our people. It is now 
the duty of every Member to sustain this 
bipartisan support of the bill in order 
that these benefits can become a reality 
and bring new hope to all needy Ameri- 
cans. 

I urge unanimous support for H.R. 
12080. 
Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
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to join my colleagues today in casting an 
affirmative vote for H.R. 12080—the So- 
cial Security Act Amendments of 1967. 

This legislation goes far toward bring- 
ing our senior citizens into the main- 
stream of American economic life. It will 
afford them expanded medicaid assist- 
ance and will make it possible for them 
to live frugally, but with the dignity to 
which they are entitled. We can hardly 
do less for hardworking American men 
and women who have devoted a lifetime 
to earning their own way. 

Furthermore, I am happy to support 
legislation which will, at long last, bring 
about meaningful reforms in the aid to 
dependent children program. ADC, as 
it is widely known, has in my judgment 
up to now provided a haven in all too 
many instances for the indigent families 
and individuals who will not make a con- 
structive effort to help themselves. Too 
often, the American taxpayer has had 
the burden of helping to support capable 
people who choose to live on the charity 
of others, rather than on their own ini- 
tiative and hard work. 

While we mourn the plight of the chil- 
dren who are victims of parents who feel 
no sense of responsibility toward the lives 
they have brought into the world, or the 
society which protects them, we must 
take steps to create a viable alternative 
to the crushing cycle of ignorance, pov- 
erty, and welfare. 

Under the provisions of the bill before 
us today, a program would be set up for 
each adult and child, age 16 or over, who 
is not in school, to provide them with 
employment counseling, testing, and job 
training; the bill provides day care 
services for children of ADC working 
mothers to encourage these mothers to 
seek jobs, hold onto them and become 
self-supporting; the bill will offer family 
planning services where needed and will 
develop programs designed to reduce the 
number of illegitimate births and estab- 
lish the paternity of illegitimate children 
thus, hopefully, securing support for 
those children. 

As a further economic incentive, the 
bill exempts a portion of income earned 
by members of a family who can work 
so that they will actively seek employ- 
ment. 

These are important and long overdue 
steps to get these able-bodied persons off 
the welfare and relief rolls and into the 
productive majority of American life. I 
2 271 endorse these improvements in 

Mr. Chairman, this bill will affect an 
estimated 23,700,000 people with $3 bil- 
lion in additional benefits in 1968. I be- 
lieve it deserves our energetic support. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, a 12 ½%½-per- 
cent increase in social security payments 
will be provided for our senior citizens 
under this bill. This increase is urgent 
and necessary to enable our elderly peo- 
ple to meet the necessities of life. The 
increasing cost of living bears down most 
heavily on our retired people, who are 
struggling to pay medical bills, buy food, 
and pay the rent. 

Mr. Chairman, I know personally of 
many friends who went to work in the 
textile plants of my district 50 years 
ago and who have paid into social se- 
curity for 30 years. These patriotic, law- 
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abiding and, yes, taxpaying citizens are 
entitled to and deserve a decent retire- 
ment in the sunset of their lives. 

This bill is a step in that direction. I 
support this increase in social security 
with all the sincerity at my command 
and urge this House to pass this bill by 
an overwhelming majority. 

This bill will also provide for benefits 
for disabled widows and widowers. 
Monthly social security benefits would 
be payable between ages 50 to 62 to dis- 
abled widows and widowers of deceased 
workers. 

I had hoped, Mr. Chairman, that this 
bill would provide benefits for those who 
are disabled and cannot continue on the 
same job they have held for 30 years. It 
is a shame that a worker who has stayed 
on the same job for that long, but be- 
comes disabled and loses that job, must 
go out and knock on doors looking for a 
job while being denied social security 
benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, I will continue to intro- 
duce and fight for legislation again and 
again which would permit my textile em- 
ployees to draw social security when dis- 
abled after 30 years on the same job. 

Mr. Chairman, we must provide at 
least the same consideration for our own 
people as we do for those in foreign na- 
tions. We have sent over $100 billion 
abroad. Now we should give every con- 
sideration to our own American people. 
It is fine to fight disease and poverty 
abroad, but we can and must take care 
of the ones here at home who paid the 
bill to help our foreign friends. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Chairman, the 
across-the-board, 124%2-percent increase 
in social security benefits will enable mil- 
lions of retired people to catch up, at 
least temporarily, with the continuing 
rise in living costs. Last year, prices 
paid by consumers for goods and serv- 
ices increased 3.3 percent and a similar 
increase is in prospect for 1967. The war 
in Vietnam, coupled with record Federal 
expenditures for nondefense purposes, 
make it obvious that living costs will 
continue to escalate at an alarming rate 
in the foreseeable future. 

I am pleased to note that the measure 
drafted by the House Ways and Means 
Committee would increase from $1,500 to 
$1,680 per year the amount that an in- 
dividual can earn without losing any 
part of his social security benefits. Along 
with many of my colleagues, I had in- 
troduced legislation which would have 
provided a higher ceiling—$3,000 in the 
bill I sponsored. I believe this would 
have been a more realistic figure but 
the committee bill represents a step in 
the right direction. Also, the amount a 
person can earn in 1 month would be in- 
creased from $125 to $140. 

The committee acted wisely, I believe, 
in rejecting the administration proposal 
to make social security benefits subject 
to Federal income taxation. This would 
have represented double taxation and 
would have been a severe hardship for 
many retired people. 

I am concerned over the tax increases 
which will be levied against employers 
and employees under the social security 
program in the years ahead. The fund 
cannot be kept on an actuarially sound 
basis unless collections keep pace with 
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commitments. The further tax increases 
scheduled to take effect between January 
1, 1969, and January 1, 1987, will bear 
heavily on employers and employees. 

The original purpose of the social se- 
curity system was to establish a retire- 
ment program based primarily upon 
earned rights to future benefits, financed 
by the employee and the employer. It 
must not be permitted to become an- 
other welfare program, although the 
— — has certainly been in that direc- 

on. 

I shall support the social security 
amendments before the House. They will 
be of immediate help to millions of our 
retired citizens. But unless the brakes 
are put on inflation, these gains will be 
short lived. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, in gen- 
eral, I am in favor of H.R. 12080, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1967, but 
I am opposed to certain provisions writ- 
ten into this legislation with respect to 
aid to dependent children and the medi- 
caid programs. 

This bill comes to the floor today un- 
der a closed rule, so we have to vote 
for it, or against it; we cannot offer 
amendments designed to correct the in- 
equities contained in the provisions for 
needy children and the medical assist- 
ance programs. Overall, this is a good 
bill and I commend Chairman WILBUR 
Mitts and the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee for the many 
months of work they have put into this 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, although I will vote for 
this bill because it contains so many 
beneficial provisions, I would urge the 
Senate Finance Committee and the Mem- 
bers of the Senate to eliminate certain 
regressive provisions. I am opposed to 
the January 1, 1967 ceiling on the per- 
cent of with respect to whom 
Federal aid to dependent children pay- 
ments may be made to a State; and Iam 
equally opposed to the provision, which 
would be mandatory on the States be- 
ginning January 1, 1969, to encourage 
State and local welfare agencies to put 
pressure on mothers of dependent chil- 
dren to leave home and go to work. 

Such provisions may have an adverse 
effect. upon the welfare of children and 
will not contribute to the strength and 
integrity of families. A mother should 
continue to have the option to remain at 
home and care for her children, or, if 
she wishes, to seek outside employment 
with the knowledge that her children 
are being cared for by day-care serv- 
ices. Secretary John W. Gardner of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, has said he will ask the Senate 
to delete these provisions of the bill. 

Secretary Gardner also said of these 
provisions, according to the New York 
Times yesterday: 

I do not believe that children should have 
to. pay for the shortcomings and inequities 
of the society into which they are born. I 
do not believe that children should have to 


pay for the real or supposed sins of their 
parents, and I think it would be short- 
sighted of a society to produce, by its neglect, 
a group of future citigens very likely to be 
unproductive and characterized by bitter- 
ness and alienation ... The states would 
be encouraged—virtually forced—to establish 
even more restrictive eligibilty requirements, 
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or else to lower the already inadequate sup- 
port being paid. 


Gov. John A. Volpe of Massachusetts, 
representing the National Governors’ 
Conference Advisory Committee on Fed- 
eral-State Local Relations, expressed his 
opposition to these provisions to Secre- 
tary Gardner when they met here in 
Washington on August 8. Governor Volpe 
told Secretary Gardner: 

The federal government in effect would be 
penalizing those states with the greatest 
need and in many areas would tend to en- 
courage discriminatory practices to the detri- 
ment of needy families with children if the 
family is determined to be “unworthy” by 
state or local public welfare officials, 


In my own State—the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts—25,000 families re- 
ceived money under the aid to families 
with dependent children program, bene- 
fiting some 85,000 individuals, in 1966, 
at a total cost of $64,221,256. Of this sum, 
the Federal Government contributed 
$27,855,828, Massachusetts gave $21,407,- 
084, and the cities and towns provided 
$14,958,344 toward the program. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the Senate 
will also eliminate the 133% percent of 
income level contained in this bill for 
eligibility to medicaid for which Fed- 
eral matching funds are available. Re- 
garding this provision, Governor Volpe 
told Secretary Gardner last week: 

Medicaid is. another ceiling which would 
eventually require those states with for- 
ward-thinking programs to make additional 
moral judgments. Will the states, already 
overburdened financially be forced to as- 
sume that portion of the cost which would 
exceed the proposed ceiling or will they be 
forced to retrench a program which is so 
vitally needed by the poor and the under- 
privileged? A program which has been un- 
dertaken by the states in good faith with the 
understanding that the federal government 
would support its part of the costs. I feel 
we should give careful consideration to re- 
taining the present 150% figure. 

Mr. Chairman, turning to the bene- 
ficial provisions of this bill, I am de- 
lighted to note the emphasis placed on 
the health and welfare of our children. 
I have long been concerned with an ex- 
pansion of our child welfare services, 
such as was proposed in legislation last 
year by our late esteemed colleague 
Congressman John E. Fogarty of Rhode 
Island. I know he had planned to re- 
introduce his bill on the opening day of 
the 90th Congress. My colleague from 
Massachusetts, Congressman James A. 
Bourke, a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and I did file the leg- 
islation, and I am pleased its provisions 
were incorporated in the bill reported by 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

In his testimony before the committee 
on March 1, Secretary Gardner made the 
ease for broad action on this front. He 
pointed out that one-third of the Na- 
tion’s counties do not have the services 
of a full-time child welfare worker and 
that, although total expenditures for 
child welfare services were close to $400 
million, Federal funds accounted for 
only about 10 percent of this amount. In 
raising the existing ceiling on the 
amounts authorized for this program, the 
Committee on Ways and Means has, 
wisely I believe, made it. possible for the 
Congress to expand these programs and 
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also to incorporate such services with the 
aid to families with dependent children 
program so that all of our children in 
need of such services will be able to re- 
ceive them. 

We know that, today, only about a half 
million children who need these services 
are receiving them through the offices of 
professional child welfare workers with 
public agencies. We know that, whenever 
possible, these workers try to keep chil- 
dren in their own homes by counseling 
families on their problems, arranging for 
visiting housekeepers, training mothers 
in homemaking and child rearing, and 
providing day care for children whose 
mothers must work. One of the most im- 
portant features of the bill before us, in 
the latter case, is the provision which 
contemplates an expenditure of $470 mil- 
lion for day care services for such moth- 
ers by 1972. In the words of the com- 
mittee report: 

Your committee believes that many moth- 
ers of children on AFDC would like to work 
and improve the economic situation of their 
families if they could be assured of good 
facilities in which to leave their children 
during working hours . . the bill would 
contribute very substantially to the financing 
of day care facilities for the children of 
working mothers (or homemaker services 
if such an arrangement is more satisfactory). 


I also approve the feature of the bill 
which repeals the concept dating back to 
the Elizabethan poor laws that any out- 
side earnings on the part of relief recip- 
ients will result in a deduction of the 
amount of monthly payments determined 
on the basis of need. The bill will require 
States to disregard the first $30 of earned 
family income plus one-third of earnings 
above that amount for each month for 
AFDC recipients. Most important, in my 
mind, it provides a special incentive for 
young people in such families to go out 
and seek part-time jobs—such as a news- 
paper route or work in a grocery—by pro- 
viding that earnings of children under 
age 16 and of those age 16 to 21 who are 
attending school full time, would be fully 
exempt. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the benefit in- 
crease of 1244 percent for the more than 
23 million people in our country who are 
now receiving social security benefits. 
This change does bring us more clearly 
in line with the increases in wages and 
cost of living which have occurred since 
our last benefit increase. Under present 
law benefits range from $44 to $142 a 
month for retired workers who are now 
receiving benefits. Under the provisions 
of H.R. 12080 these amounts would be 
increased to a $50 minimum and a maxi- 
mum of $159.80 and the average social 
security benefit now paid to all aged 
couples—$145 a month—would be in- 
creased to $164. The bill also provides 
for an increase in the amount of pay- 
ments for the special group of people 72 
and over who, because the work they 
were doing in their younger years was not 
covered by social security, cannot qualify 
for full benefits. It increases the amount 
of special payments they can receive 
from $35 a month for an elderly man or 
widow to $40. 

Also, I am in favor of payments to dis- 
abled widows and widowers who are be- 
tween the ages of 50 and 62. This is a 
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new area, but I feel sure that our concern 
for the maimed among us in this group 
will eventually lead to an expansion of 
this program to include all of these 
handicapped widows and widowers re- 
gardless of age. This is a start. 

For the more fortunate among our 
elderly I am happy to know that this bill 
provides for an increase in the amount 
of annual earnings a social security bene- 
ficiary can receive without having any 
benefits withheld. I have long supported 
and sponsored legislation to accomplish 
this end. The annual exempt amount is 
increased by this legislation from $1,500 
to $1,680. I understand that it is esti- 
mated about 760,000 people will receive 
additional benefits, amounting to $140 
million in the first year, because of this 
change. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, all 
the evidence points us to the fact that 
Congress must increase social security 
benefits. There is convincing evidence 
that a substantial increase can be made 
retroactive to January 1, 1967—at no 
additional increase in cost to the tax- 
payer. 

The need for such an increase is pain- 
fully obvious. Nearly 22 million American 
citizens count on social security benefits 
to provide for most or all of their needs. 
The fixed income they are now receiving 
is far from adequate for existence in a 
world of increased prices. The inadequacy 
of this income has made poverty cases, 
unnecessarily, out of many people help- 
less to do anything to improve their sit- 
uation. Present social security polices and 
laws discourage the elderly from earning 
a suitable living—once they have reached 
retirement age—and yet delay unneces- 
sarily justified cost-of-living increases in 
their monthly checks. 

To cite a specific illustration, over 2.5 
million aged widows in America received 
an average of only $74 per month in 
social security benefits last year. The 
Social Security Administration defines 
poverty for an individual over 65 as an 
income less than $1,500 a year. In 1966 
these 2.5 million aged widows were re- 
ceiving less than one-half that amount. 
The case for action in their behalf is 
obvious. 

Mr. Chairman, when you consider a 
situation like this, it is not too difficult 
to understand why 20 to 25 percent of 
America’s poverty stricken are older peo- 
ple. An increase in the social security 
benefits would make a world of difference 
in the lives of many of them, and that 
increase is overdue now. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to join in 
support of an increase in social security 
benefits. It is the responsibility of Con- 
gress, and a most necessary measure. 

Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Chairman, I can 
think of no more important social legis- 
lation this year than the bill we are now 
considering. I wish to commend the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and especially its very able chair- 
man [Mr. Mitts], for bringing before us 
a reasonable and effective piece of legis- 
lation. Iam happy to speak in support of 
this bill. s 

Sometimes I wonder if we realize the 
full significance of our social security 
system. Sometimes I wonder if we take 
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it too much for granted. It is not obtru- 
sive; it does not loudly demand attention 
at every turn. In fact, its operations are 
as quiet as the drop of a letter into a 
mailbox. Nevertheless, the nearly silent 
passage of more than 23 million checks 
into more than 23 million mailboxes 
every month is one of the most signif- 
icant and profound sounds in America 
today. That tiny sound, multiplied 23 
million times a month, testifies to the fact 
that social security has become—in a 
short 32 years—one of the basic factors 
in the economic life of the Nation. So- 
cial security is the fundamental eco- 
nomic support in the lives of millions of 
Americans. But, while fundamental, in 
too many instances it is not as adequate 
as it should be. And that is one of the 
reasons I am glad to lend my support to 
the bill now before us. It will provide 
an essential increase in benefits for every 
American now on the rolls—every one of 
them will receive at least 12.5 percent 
more. 

I am certain that all of us are well 
aware of the pressing need for an in- 
crease in benefit levels. The case is too 
obvious for argument. Social security 
benefits are virtually the sole reliance of 
half of the almost 23.8 million bene- 
ficiaries and certainly the major source 
of support for just about all of them. The 
level of these benefits therefore deter- 
mines how well the retired, the widows, 
the orphans, and the disabled get along. 

The indisputable fact is that millions 
of social security beneficiaries are being 
left behind, as our national economy pro- 
duces greater and greater abundance. 
Millions who now rely on social security 
for their support have been unable to 
enjoy the marvelous advances made by 
the world’s most productive and pro- 
lific economy. They have had to live in 
the midst of ever-increasing abundance 
without sharing in that abundance. They 
have had to get along on less and less 
while their friends and neighbors have 
been enjoying more and more. In too 
many instances, they have been forced 
to live in a state of poverty. 

To be able to live at a base subsist- 
ence level today, an individual must 
have an income of $125 a month, while 
a couple must have $154 a month. Yet 
the average social security benefits paid 
today are only $84 a month for retired 
workers, $142 a month for retired 
couples, and $74 a month for elderly 
widows. 

The plain and unforgettable fact is 
that 5.2 million elderly Americans live 
below the minimum poverty level—and, 
of these, 4.3 million are social security 
beneficiaries. 

Thus a meaningful increase in benefits 
is essential to the economic well-being 
of those presently receiving benefits. And 
such an increase, now, will help to in- 
sure the adequacy of social security 
when millions of Americans begin receiv- 
ing payments—and relying on those pay- 
ments—in the years ahead. 

I wish to commend the committee for 
giving us the possibility of moving our 
social security system another step to- 
ward the adequacy it must have to fulfill 
its purpose today. We cannot, I believe, 
overlook our responsibility in this task. 
The dictates of both good sense and good 
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conscience require us to support this in- 
crease in benefit payments. 

I would like to comment on another 
aspect of the bill before us today. When 
the social security program was enacted 
in 1935, it provided a wage base of $3,000 
which, in those days, was sufficient to 
cover 95 percent of all taxable earnings. 
From time to time over the years, the 
base has been raised, but it has not kept 
pace with rising incomes in recent years. 

If the base were to remain at $6,600 
a year, by 1974 only 67 percent of those 
working in covered employment will have 
all their earnings covered. 

Yet we must remember that social se- 
curity—in addition to providing disabil- 
ity, survivors, and health insurance pro- 
tection—is the Nation’s basic retirement 
protection system. We must, therefore, 
make it possible for more workers to be- 
come eligible for benefits that are more 
closely related to their full earnings. 

The wage base could be described as 
the backbone of our social security sys- 
tem. There can be no substantial doubt 
that the base must be raised. 

The bill takes us a step in the right 
direction, by providing an increase to 
$7,600 a year. With the increase, we will 
be able to provide improved protection 
not only for those soon to come on the 
rolls but for all younger workers who will 
draw benefits in the decades ahead. 

A shortcoming in this bill is that it 
does not raise the wage base to the level 
proposed by the President. He asked for 
a base of $10,800 a year, an average of 
$900 a month income. I am certain we will 
arrive at this base in the years immedi- 
ately before us. I would like to see it ac- 
complished now. As I have said, the base 
is the system’s backbone: not only does it 
affect a worker’s contributions to the 
system; it also plays a determining role 
in setting the level of benefits he will get 
from the system. 

When we recall that social security is 
no longer just a retirement system, when 
we recall that today it protects 87 out of 
100 workers against the risk of disability, 
and 95 out of 100 mothers and their 
children against the hazard of the family 
breadwinner’s early death—and when we 
add to it the great system of medicare— 
I believe we cannot escape the conclusion 
that the backbone of such an all-em- 
bracing and all-important insurance sys- 
tem must be strong enough to fulfill our 
needs for today and tomorrow. 

In short, I would like to see more of 
this Nation’s people and payroll become 
eligible to participate in our basic insur- 
ance system. 

In one respect, I am disappointed that 
the bill on which the distinguished com- 
mittee worked so hard did not provide 
for greater benefit increases in line with 
those which were proposed in my own 
social security bill. The legislation which 
I introduced called for raising minimum 
benefits from the present $44 to $90 per 
month. In addition, I also proposed an 
average overall increase of 50 percent 
in benefit payments. 

Two additional features important to 
the long-range development of social 
security contained in my bill and omitted 
by the committee were the provisions 
for an automatic adjustment of benefits 
to meet changes in the cost of living, and 
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for benefits to be financed partly out of 
general tax revenues. The adequacy of 
the social security program in the past 
has been seriously weakened because the 
benefits have remained more or less sta- 
tionary, while the cost of living has risen. 
Under my bill the benefits granted by 
Congress would continue to keep abreast 
of inflationary trends, rather than 
merely make up for what has been lost. 

My bill provides a formula whereby 
equal amounts will, for the first time, be 
contributed out of general revenues be- 
ginning in fiscal year 1969. By 1977, gen- 
eral revenues would finance 35 percent of 
the social security system. Attempting to 
meet all of the social security costs by 
means of a payroll tax would be regres- 
sive taxation and put a disproportionate 
burden on those we are trying to help 
most, and those least able to meet such 
a burden. Financing cost in part from 
general revenues would represent pro- 
gressive taxation, and would take advan- 
tage of the broadly based graduated in- 
dividual and corporate tax structure and 
place more of the burden on those best 
able to pay. 

While the committee’s bil) does not go 
as far as I would wish in raising benefits, 
and it does not contain the automatic in- 
crease and general financing provisions 
which I feel are vital to the growth of the 
social security system, it is nevertheless 
an important move in the right direction. 
I will, however, continue to do all I can 
until those who depend upon social secu- 
rity as a primary source of income are 
guaranteed the minimum necessities of a 
decent life. 

The most important element to keep 
before us is the enormous social and hu- 
man good that comes from providing an 
adequate standard of living through the 
social security program, rather than sup- 
plementing deficient payments with re- 
lief and welfare subsidies. The measure 
we are now considering is a bill which 
will help secure this goal and behind 
which both parties may unite. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
vital to the Nation’s welfare that the 
social security bill, H.R. 12080, be 
amended before final passage to avoid 
the evil effects of the restrictive welfare 
provisions which the bill contained. 

Unless changed, not only will several 
millions of our needy citizens lose Federal 
welfare support, but States finding them- 
selves encouraged to adopt even more 
restrictive legislation will further tighten 
their policies, thereby adding more people 
to welfare rolls and increasing the 
tensions in already troubled cities. 

Basically, Congress is reflecting the 
wave of negative thinking toward public 
welfare that is too often characteristic of 
social issues these days. Most people, it 
seems, prefer to believe that people on 
welfare are deficient in personal qualities 
needed to make themselves self-sufficient, 
that they are lazy and immoral, and have 
only themselves to blame for their condi- 
tion. It is loosely asserted that while jobs 
go begging, these “lazy and immoral” 
people linger on relief rolls. Few of us stop 
to question what kind of jobs go begging 
and who are the people so unfortunate 
to be on the starvation standards of our 
relief rolls. 
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First, we should understand just who 
the people are who make up the 7.3 mil- 
lion Americans on welfare. According to a 
recent U.S. Department of Labor publi- 
cation, these are: 

Aged 63 or over, with a median age of 
72, 2.1 million. 

Blind or otherwise severely handi- 
capped, 700,000. 

Children whose parents cannot sup- 
port them, 3.5 million. 

The remaining 1 million are the par- 
ents of these children, mostly mothers, 
and about 150,000 fathers. 

Unless we provide some custody for the 
children, and education and training for 
the mothers, we should not expect the 
mothers to leave their homes and chil- 
dren, if at all, to obtain jobs, too often 
the most menial ones available. 

Of the 150,000 fathers, all but 50,000 
are incapacitated. So we are actually 
talking about between 50,000 to no more 
than 100,000 persons capable of being 
trained for employment. 

We must also understand that most 
poor people, or about 78 percent of the 
poor, get no welfare assistance at all, and 
are equally entitled to welfare or jobs, 
neither of which we are now providing. 
It is ironic that we talk of providing jobs 
for those on relief when we do not fur- 
nish enough jobs even for those not on 
relief but who qualify. 

Despite public misinformation, relief 
standards do not encourage chiseling, 
laziness, or immorality. Most States do 
not meet their own standards in fixing 
benefits. For example, the maximum 
benefit to families with dependent chil- 
dren in January 1965 was less than the 
States’ own minimum needs standards 
in over half the States. 

The average monthly cash payments 
for those on public welfare was as 
follows: 


Old-age assistance -..-..----------- $66. 83 
e none seenenn= 86. 10 
PP 71. 76 
. ĩ S per person... 35. 63 
General assistance 37. 93 


Attacks on welfare almost invariably 
concentrate on the symptoms of family 
desertion, neglected children, and ille- 
gitimacy. Such a welfare recipient be- 
comes ipso facto immoral and unsuitable 
in the minds of most people, regardless 
of the rights of the needy child to receive 
legal assistance and protection. Public 
officials who do not hesitate to vote bil- 
lions in subsidies to corporate interests 
feel politically safe if they satisfy their 
often misunderstanding constituents 
that they have voted against a welfare 
subsidy to immoral behavior, meaning, of 
course, the few highly publicized cases of 
unmarried couples in AFDC homes. 

Instead of adopting a sound welfare 
policy, this Congress so far is moving to- 
ward the “good old days” of the poor law, 
the woodshed, and institutional care. A 
few years ago this country, including 
Federal officials, were shocked by the ac- 
tion of local officials in Newburgh, N.Y., 
who instituted a plan of limited assist- 
ance, rigid work requirements, and a pro- 
hibition against assistance to mothers 
bearing illegitimate children. Action of 
the House would make the Newburgh re- 
volt against humanity a national policy. 
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There is but one sound approach for 
those who really want to reduce public 
welfare costs and caseloads: We must 
prevent the need that makes people seek 
public welfare in the first place. This 
means providing better jobs, better 
schools and health, and better commu- 
nity facilities for all. 

It means improving our social insur- 
ance system to prevent predictable eco- 
nomic want, and not to harass and pun- 
ish innocent persons as H.R. 12080 does. 
It means ending discriminatory practices 
that deprive millions of our citizens of 
equal rights to employment, housing, and 
education. 

But on the way to achieving these es- 
sential objectives, this Congress can stop 
now the drive to deprive citizens of their 
basic rights and opportunities. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
I have always been a strong advocate of 
the extension and liberalization of social 
security to provide security and care for 
our elder citizens and I shall continue to 
be one in the future. In this light I would 
like to address myself to reservations I 
have on certain aspects of the social 
security amendments. Because this bill 
does increase social security benefits, 
makes some improvements in medicare, 
and provides Federal assistance for the 
training cf social workers I will vote for 
it. However, I cannot pass over some of 
the more disturbing aspects of this legis- 
lation which have come to my attention. 

While social security benefits will be 
increased, the increase is only a token 
one, nowhere near the needs of the 
elderly of our country. Unfortunately, 
over the years benefits from social secu- 
rity have not kept pace with the in- 
creasing cost of living. While in the 
1950’s benefit increases raised benefits to 
a greater extent than was required to 
offset the rise in the cost of living that 
followed, this is no longer the case and 
this increase will not even equal the 
present cost of living let alone provide 
for a further rise in the cost of living. 
‘The increase of only $6 a month for those 
receiving the minimum payment will 
give the elderly little solace in these days 
of increasing prices. The price index for 
the elderly is even higher than that for 
the general public which further lessens 
the effect of this increase. In this the 
most affluent country in the world how 
can we expect a person to live on 8600 a 
year? Neither this 12% percent increase 
or the President’s proposed 20 percent 
increase would be enough. Only a 50-per- 
cent increase would come close to meet- 
ing the needs of our elder citizens. 

I am also disturbed at the deletion of 
the President’s proposal setting a mini- 
mum payment regardless of contributions 
for anyone paying for a period of 25 years 
or more. This was proposed in response 
to a person’s being penalized in the early 
years of social security, who while pay- 
ing a substantial portion of his earnings 
gets few benefits today because of a 
much higher standard of living. 

The sections dealing with aid for de- 
pendent children are especially irritating 
to me. I do not feel freezing the propor- 
tion of children on ADC rolls at last 
January's percentage for each State will 
achieve its stated purpose of cutting 
down on illegitimacy. The cause of il- 
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legitimacy runs much deeper than our 
welfare system. If an attack is to be made 
on illegitimacy it must be a responsible 


lent in the slums of our cities. It just is 
not fair to penalize children for the er- 
rors of their parents. It only breeds bit- 
terness and resentment. We also should 
not penalize the individual State who 
must either take on the extra burden of 
making additional payments or cut back 
their payments as the proportion of chil- 
dren on welfare increases. 

I fear that the sections dealing with 
ADC are in part a reaction to the riots 
which have plagued our country this 
summer. The rationale, which I do not 
accept, is that by making it more difi- 
cult for a person to live on welfare he will 
be forced to get a job which will keep him 
off the streets and lessen his discontent. 
This presupposes that: First, jobs are 
available; and second, that these people 
have the training and education for such 
jobs. The fact is that jobs are not avail- 
able in the private sector for those with 
such little training and education and 
the community work and training pro- 
grams required by the bill are likely to 
be simply to make work. Added to this is 
the fact that a great number of people on 
welfare are unemployable. This section 
far from alleviating the causes of the 
discontent which leads to riots will only 
increase it. 

Lastly I am disappointed by the lim- 
itations on the Federal contributions to 
State medicaid programs. Instead of dis- 
couraging liberal programs which States 
like New York have instituted, extend- 
ing benefits to those who need them 
most, they should be encouraged. This 
title will only place the burden on al- 
ready financially overburdened States to 
assume the portion of the costs which 
no longer will be available from the Fed- 
eral Government or force these States to 
cut back their programs. I do not think 
this is just or financially sound. 

In support of the bill, however, let me 
make a few observations on medicare. 
I am pleased to say that the fears of 
some concerning medicare have proven 
to be totally unfounded. There has been 
no run on hospitals. Medical standards 
have not been lowered. And most impor- 
tantly, a measure of security has been 
afforded for our elder citizens in the 
payment of medical bills which cut so 
deeply into their savings. Our job, 
though, is far from over. Coverage under 
medicare must be expanded to include 
drugs of the elderly who are not in 
hospitals. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate that the 
increase in social security benefits is a 
long awaited, if too small, stride forward 
which I hope will be followed by further 
expansion and liberalization in the years 
to come. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, this is one of the most impor- 
tant bills to come before this Congress. 
Its social security provisions directly af- 
fect at least 23.7 million beneficiaries, 
and almost every employed citizen. Its 
other titles make extensive changes in 
Federal-State-local systems of medical 
assistance, public welfare, and social 
services, and thus will have great impact 
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on both the jurisdictions which admin- 
ister these programs and the Americans 
who must depend on them for subsist- 
ence and essential help. 

An increase in social security benefits 
is long overdue. During the past few 
years, the real value of these benefits has 
been severely eroded by inflation and re- 
peated increases in the cost of living. As 
I have stated before, every month of 
delay in raising benefits brings added 
difficulty, and in many cases real hard- 
ships, to the millions of retired men and 
women who rely on these payments for 
their day-to-day support. 

The increases in this bill, averaging 
124% percent, have been carefully calcu- 
lated by the Ways and Means Committee 
as the largest increases permissible with- 
out either disturbing the actuarial 
soundness of the trust fund or imposing 
punitive burdens of taxation on those 
presently employed. Although payment 
levels are still low, especially for those 
receiving minimum or near-minimum 
benefits, this total of $2.9 billion in addi- 
tional benefits in 1968 alone will be ex- 
tremely helpful to our retired citizens. 

I regret that the committee did not see 
fit to implement one important recom- 
mendation which I and many of my col- 
leagues have made for some time. This 
is the establishment of automatic cost- 
of-living adjustments in benefits to keep 
their purchasing power stable in the face 
of inflation. This step continues to gain 
support throughout the Nation, and I 
trust that it will be considered again in 
the near future. 

I also regret that the committee ap- 
proved only a token increase in the ceil- 
ing on outside earnings by social security 
beneficiaries. Especially since benefits re- 
main quite low, I am convinced that it 
is appropriate and important to remove 
this ceiling, to encourage continued work 
by all those who are able and willing to 
hold full- or part-time jobs past the 
age of 65. By removing this restrictive 
ceiling, we would be aiding and encour- 
aging our senior citizens to remain fully 
engaged in productive activities. We 
would also be giving the Nation and their 
communities the full benefit of their 
talents and experience. 

While the social security provisions of 
this bill understandably have received 
the greatest attention from the public at 
large, the other titles of H.R. 12080 are 
equally important, and in fact, far more 
controversial. 

There is general agreement that the 
entire structure of our public welfare 
programs needs review and reform. Con- 
cern has intensified not only because 
these programs are increasingly expen- 
sive, but above all because there is more 
and more evidence that the great in- 
vestment made in the present programs 
is essentially unproductive. In fact, far 
from bringing constructive results, our 
present public welfare system actually 
has destructive consequences, harmful 
both to aid recipients and to society as 
a whole. 

Essentially the public welfare system 
is intended to assist those who, for rea- 
sons beyond their own control, cannot 
support themselves—the very old, the 
very young, the disabled, and those who 
lack even the most rudimentary skills 
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needed for employment. The goals of 
the system, in theory, are to help the 
States provide essential support for such 
persons, and at the same time to offer 
them the social services which can help 
them to become more independent, self- 
respecting, tax-paying members of 
society. 

But we have fallen far short of these 
goals, and in fact may have lost sight of 
them entirely. In too many States, public 
welfare payments are far below even the 
minimum subsistence levels established 
by the States themselves. In too many 
States, social services are totally inade- 
quate, and offer no help or incentives for 
individuals to “get off the dole.” Rather 
than promoting the growth of strong 
families, the welfare system too often 
produces broken homes. Rather than 
aiding communities, it too often leads to 
shattered neighborhoods. Rather than 
encouraging independence and initia- 
tive, the system actually promotes de- 
pendence, strangles individual effort 
and, above all, erodes human dignity. 

Mr. Chairman, while there is growing 
agreement on the need for change, there 
is not yet consensus on the directions of 
reform. Many proposals have been made, 
ranging from revisions within the pres- 
ent system to the substitution of entirely 
new programs such as the guaranteed 
annual income or family allowances. 
Important suggestions have been ad- 
vanced by many groups, including the 
President’s Advisory Council on Public 
Welfare in its landmark report of June 
1966. Great support has been expressed 
to me for advances in social services 
such as those encompassed by the legis- 
lation generally known as the Fogarty 
bill. Many Members of this body have 
also proposed new steps to expand job 
training and basic education, revamp 
poverty programs, and develop neigh- 
borhood centers to serve the complex 
needs of low-income areas. 

A recent study by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has 
shown us statistically the dimensions of 
the problem. According to this analysis, 
of the 7.3 million Americans on Fed- 
erally aided welfare, the vast majority— 
all except perhaps 50,000—are dependent 
and may not be able to reach economic 
self-sufficiency under the best of cir- 
cumstances. Of these 7.3 million people, 
about 2.1 million, mostly women, are 65 
or over; 700,000 are either blind or se- 
verely handicapped; 3.5 million are chil- 
dren receiving AFDC because their par- 
ents cannot provide for them. The re- 
maining 1 million are the parents of those 
children, including about 900,000 mothers 
and 150,000 fathers. Of this last group, 
most lack sufficient education, while 
most of the mothers have young chil- 
dren to tend at home, and all but perhaps 
50,000 of the fathers are incapacitated 
and unable to hold jobs. 

While these statistics are illuminating, 
we do not need data to see the social and 
human costs of perpetuating present pro- 
grams. The need for change—thought- 
ful and compassionate change—is ob- 
vious in our urban slums, in areas of 
rural poverty, in the empty lives and 
despairing faces of the poor, and in the 
frustrations experienced by the many 
public servants who are attempting to 
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respond to human need and remedy the 
failures of our society. 

H.R. 12080, as reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee, does make major 
changes in our welfare programs, espe- 
cially in the program of aid to families 
with dependent children—AFDC. These 
proposed changes are primarily directed 
at stabilizing Federal costs, improving 
social services, strengthening family life, 
and encouraging job training for aid re- 
cipients over 16. Some of the new pro- 
posals, such as expanded child welfare 
efforts and increased aid for training of 
social workers, are generally regarded as 
constructive. Others, such as the imposi- 
tion of a ceiling on Federal AFDC pay- 
ments, are considered in many quarters 
to be regressive and punitive. 

In bulk, these amendments impose 
many new responsibilities and require- 
ments on the States, requirements which 
will become prerequisites for certain 
categories of Federal assistance in 1969. 
In many cases, particularly where States 
and cities have already assumed sub- 
stantial burdens and provided extensive 
aid, these changes will increase State 
and local cost. In all cases they will re- 
quire additional personnel, the develop- 
ment of new and expanded programs 
such as counseling and day care, and 
close coordination with present efforts 
such as most of the antipoverty pro- 


The House has had less than 2 weeks 
to consider the committee’s proposals, 
and in this short time has not been able 
to make a full assessment of their impact 
nationally or in individual cities and 
States. 

Most important, we have debated these 
proposals under a closed rule, which pro- 
hibits amendments to the bill. There are, 
of course, arguments for and against this 
procedure, traditionally applied to bills 
reported by this committee. On the one 
hand, legislation of such magnitude and 
complexity obviously cannot be written 
on the House floor. On the other hand, 
the closed rule effectively denies most 
Members any opportunity to advance 
their own proposals, to evaluate alterna- 
tives, or even to express their positions 
through votes on individual sections of 
the bill. 

There is sound reason for a closed rule 
on tax legislation. But the welfare pro- 
grams are linked with the Social Secu- 
rity Act in the statutes only by historical 
accident, because both programs were 
initially enacted in an omnibus bill 30 
years ago. Now, just as we have come to 
see the dangers of relying indefinitely on 
the works of a previous generation, we 
should see the need to open this entire 
area for full discussion and debate. Fail- 
ure to do so means that we are not only 
abdicating our responsibilities as indi- 
vidual Representatives, but also sur- 
rendering initiative to the other body. 

I trust that we shall have an oppor- 
tunity very soon to give the entire field 
of public welfare the open, complete con- 
sideration which the subject and the 
times demand. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, on 
April 5, 1935, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee report called for “a compre- 
hensive and constructive attack on in- 
security.” On April 19, after 20 hours of 
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debate under a wide-open rule, the House 
passed the most sweeping social legisla- 
tion in history. The Social Security Act 
was signed into law by President Roose- 
velt on August 15, 1935. 

The legislation we are considering to- 
day is a logical and long-needed reaf- 
firmation of our national commitment to 
mount “a comprehensive and construc- 
tive attack on insecurity.” Today, 
there are over 23 million elderly and 
disabled people, widows, and orphans 
receiving social security benefits. This is 
more than three times the number eligi- 
ble in 1935. In my own State of New Jer- 
sey, a total of 758,661 people received 
$61.6 million in benefits during calendar 
year 1966. In Hudson and Union Coun- 
ties alone, $11.4 million in social security 
benefits was paid to 137,442 citizens. The 
impact of the changes we are considering 
today will not be small in New Jersey. 

This bill grants an across-the-board 
12%-percent increase in benefits for all 
persons currently on the social security 
rolls. The proposed increase in old-age 
benefits will lift the increasingly pressing 
burden of rising costs from those who 
are least able to sustain the increases— 
our elderly citizens. In addition, this leg- 
islation would increase the special pay- 
ments for certain people over 72 years of 
age who have not been enrolled long 
enough in the social security program 
to qualify for the regular cash benefits. 
I might add here that I have introduced a 
bill to rectify an inequity that will re- 
main in the law, in that those receiving 
private pensions remain eligible for this 
type of pension payment but those re- 
ceiving some type of governmental pen- 
sion do not. My bill would afford govern- 
mental pensioners equal opportunities 
for this pension. 

In the area of medicare and medicaid, 
the 1967 amendments strengthen the 
administration of the program while at 
the same time improving the efficiency 
and speeding services to eligible indi- 
viduals and families. 

H.R. 12080 will reform many of the 
outdated and inefficient provisions deal- 
ing with aid to families with dependent 
children. Emphasis will be placed on 
work training, employment counseling, 
and job opportunities. Income incentives 
will be established to encourage members 
of these families to get and hold a job. 

The child welfare and child health 
sections of the act will be augmented by 
increased funds as well as consolidation 
of separate earmarked authorizations in 
the programs for the health of children 
and their mothers. More personnel with 
higher qualifications will be authorized 
in order to better cope with the increas- 
ingly complex situations arising in the 
child health and welfare area. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1957, Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Secretary Marion B. 
Folsom said: 

(I)n the years ahead. . the prevention of 
poverty will become less and less a question 
of economic capacity. It will be more and 


more a matter of planning and organizing 
to do the job. 


The amendments we are considering 
today will implement the long-recognized 


and pressing changes in the social secu- 
rity setup. By these amendments we will 
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be better able and better organized “to 
do the job.” 

As the then 4-term Congressman JOHN 
W. McCormack said in 1935: 

We cannot legislate today to adequately 
meet the conditions that might exist in 1970, 
but at least we can lay the foundation today 
so that those of 1970 and later will be able 
to more easily meet the problems that might 
confront them. 


We must have courage equal to our 
predecessors of 1935 who expertly laid 
the groundwork of the social security 
system. We now have the benefit of hind- 
sight to recognize the need for these ex- 
tensive changes and to meet the chal- 
lenges wrought by 32 years of dramatic 
social and economic change in America. 

President Johnson, in calling for these 
omnibus revisions in the social security 
laws, has faced squarely our responsi- 
bility to provide a means to a life of dig- 
nity and a sense of security for our senior 
citizens and for those of our people who 
have been left without means to carry on 
a productive life. 

I rise in support of the social security 
amendments as reported by the commit- 
tee. Although in some cases the increases 
are minimal, they will, nevertheless, 
serve to upgrade the social security sys- 
tem and they represent a continuation of 
our attack on poverty and insecurity in 
the United States. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, at long last we are consider- 
ing our obligations in social security 
legislation—long promised to our senior 
citizens. Elder Americans were promised 
benefit increases as of July first of this 
year. This date passed, and it appeared 
until recently, that the House Ways and 
Means Committee might not agree on 
permanent changes in the social security 
program for several more months. For 
this reason, I joined with many other of 
my colleagues in introducing, on July 
20, legislation calling for an immediate 
increase in retirement benefits retro- 
active to January 1, 1967, which would 
give our senior citizens a lump-sum pay- 
ment from the existing surplus in the 
social security fund. 

Changes in the existing law are long 
overdue. Rising prices have increased the 
hardships of those living on fixed in- 
comes. Inflationary trends have eroded 
their purchasing power, and they have 
little chance to increase their buying 
power or catch up with the rising costs 
of living. 

Above all, our elder Americans deserve 
the opportunity to live in dignity, there- 
fore, I am pleased that the Ways and 
Means Committee agreed to a 12% -per- 
cent increase in benefits for offsetting 
the rapidly rising costs of living. I only 
wish that this increase, or part of it, had 
been made retroactive—if not to Jan- 
uary 1, 1967, at least to July 1, 1967. 

There are several other areas for im- 
provement in the retirement system that 
were not contained in the bill reported 
by the committee. Under this bill, senior 
citizens may now earn $1,680 per year or 
8240 a month without losing any bene- 
fits. I feel that this provision is inade- 
quate for those who now receive mini- 
mum, or near minimum benefits. In 
many cases, their total income including 
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benefits and earnings fall below the 
President’s defined $3,000 poverty level. 

These are two remedies which would 
significantly improve the lot of those in 
the lower benefit categories. First, we 
should remove or significantly raise the 
ceiling on outside earnings by social se- 
curity beneficiaries. As the bill stands, 
there is only a token increase in the 
earnings ceiling—certainly not enough 
to assist senior citizens who wish to re- 
main productive in our society. Second, 
the bill should have established an auto- 
matic cost-of-living increase applicable 
to the benefit schedule. This measure 
would keep the beneficiaries purchasing 
power stable during inflationary periods, 
and would enable the senior citizens to 
maintain his well-earned dignity instead 
of periodically begging Congress for in- 
creases to offset inflationary trends. 

Mr. Chairman, while I feel that the 
Ways and Means Committee has done a 
laudable job, I hope that the other body 
further improves this most important 
piece of legislation. Certainly much re- 
mains to be done. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
parliamentary situation we are working 
under requires that we either vote for 
or against the social security amend- 
ments in their entirety. I am supporting 
the social security bill, therefore, be- 
cause it generally increases the levels of 
benefits paid to our citizens. I believe 
that I have a responsibility to my con- 
stituents, however, to clearly state my 
position on specific sections of this bill. 

The primary objective of the Social 
Security Act is to assure for all our elder 
citizens a retirement of dignity and self- 
respect. The social security legislation 
before us today proposes an across-the- 
board monthly increase in benefits of 
12½ percent with the minimum monthly 
payment being increased from 844 to $50 
for a single person. I commend the dis- 
tinguished members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means for the long hours they 
have spent considering this legislation, 
though I am deeply disappointed in the 
size of the increase proposed by the com- 
mittee. I believe it is totally inadequate. 
It will not get the job done. 

Earlier this session, I introduced leg- 
islation calling for a 50-percent across- 
the-board increase in benefits with a 
minimum monthly payment of $100 to a 
single person. I believe this 50-percent 
increase is necessary. 

President Johnson in his congressional 
message on older Americans, called for 
a 20-percent across-the-board increase 
with a minimum monthly payment of $70 
to a single person. I regret that the com- 
mittee did not at least support the Presi- 
dent's recommendation. 

If we are to assure our elder citizens a 
life free from pressing financial needs, 
then we must do more than worry about 
actuarial balance. We must seek out new 
sources of funds. If the funds collected 
under the social security system are not 
adequate, then we have an obligation to 
provide the financing through general 
tax revenues as proposed in my social 
security proposal. As public servants, 
we all have obligations to the people we 
represent. No obligation, in my judg- 
ment, holds a higher priority than that 
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of providing adequate retirement bene- 
fits for our elder citizens. 

I was pleased to see the committee’s 
amendment liberalizing the earnings 
limitation for retired citizens. I believe 
it is vitally important that we encourage 
our citizens to lead active lives in retire- 
ment. The measure as reported, raises 
from $1,500 to $1,680, the amount a per- 
son may earn without having his social 
security benefits withheld. I had pro- 
posed a base increase to $1,800 but be- 
lieve the committee measure is a sub- 
stantial move in the right direction, for 
it raises the amount a person may earn 
in 1 month, and still get full benefits, 
from $125 to $140. The amount to which 
the $1 benefit to $2 earning reduction 
would apply, ranges from $1,680 to $2,880 
a year as compared to $1,500 to $2,700 
as provided in current law. 

I was particularly pleased to see that 
the committee extended benefits to dis- 
abled widows and widowers of covered 
deceased workers. This new provision 
will set benefits first payable at age 50 
on a graduated basis starting at 50 per- 
cent of primary insurance amounts and 
rising to 824% percent at age 62. An 
estimated 65,000 disabled widows and 
widowers will be eligible for benefits 
when this provision is enacted. 

I had hoped that the committee would 
raise the benefit level paid all widows, 
disabled or not, at age 62 to 100 percent 
or the same as the deceased husband’s 
retirement level. I had proposed such 
an amendment earlier in the year. 

Workers disabled at a young age con- 
tinue to be a concern, I support the Com- 
mittee’s expanded bill which adds flexi- 
bility to the current law. The new provi- 
sion allows a worker who becomes dis- 
abled before the age of 31 to qualify for 
disability insurance if he worked in one- 
half of the quarters between the time he 
was 21 and the time he was disabled, with 
a minimum of six quarters of coverage. 
Approximately 100,000 people—disabled 
workers and their dependents—will re- 
ceive benefits estimated at $70 million 
under this provision in 1968. 

During the past 10 years, social se- 
curity benefits have increased approxi- 
mately 27 percent. During the same pe- 
riod, cost of living has increased ap- 
proximately 14 percent. It is obvious 
from these statistics that over half of the 
social security increases simply went to 
cover rising living costs. I believe it is 
essential to tie social security benefits to 
cost of living, I regret that the commit- 
tee did not include this important new 
provision as part of its bill. 

AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


I view with serious reservation, the 
committee-backed restriction placed on 
States regarding aid to families with de- 
pendent children where a parent is ab- 
sent from the home. By freezing State 
aid to families with dependent children 
at the January 1967 percentage ratio of 
dependent children to the total children 
under 21 in the State, we are placing a 
heavy social and financial burden on the 
individual State governments. And in 
those States that refuse to accept this 
burden, very great hardship will result 
for these children who bear no respon- 
sibility for their impoverished situation. 
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The effects of this provision on a State 
like New York becomes of grave concern 
in view of studies like the one recently 
published by Mr. Jonathan Lindley, of 
the Economic Development Administra- 
tion. This study indicated that the mi- 
gration of our Nation’s poor to our urban 
centers will continue for at least another 
10 years, It is possible that this freeze on 
AFDC funds will work a real hardship 
on dependent children living in large 
urban States. I hope that this will not 
happen, but if it does that the Congress 
will move quickly to correct this situa- 
tion. 

The members of the committee ap- 
parently feel that the substantial in- 
crease in the number of children on the 
AFDC rolls is caused by family break- 
ups, illegitimacy, and a lack of emphasis 
on employment. This is, in part, prob- 
ably true and to the extent that it is, I 
applaud the committee’s efforts to ex- 
pand State welfare programs by provid- 
ing employment counseling, job train- 
ing, day care services for working moth- 
ers, and family planning. 

I view with particular enthusiasm the 
provision establishing an emergency as- 
sistance program for dependent chil- 
dren and their families. Federal funds 
would be available to States under this 
program on a 50-50 basis for cash pay- 
ments and on a 75-percent Federal to 
25-percent State and local basis for serv- 
ices. Assistance is limited to a 30-day 
period with no more than one 30-day 
period in a year. Program coverage in- 
cludes not only cash payments, but pay- 
ments to purchase items needed im- 
mediately by the family such as living 
accommodations, medical care, and a 
variety of related services. I believe we 
should study the results of this program 
carefully in the year ahead to see if 
additional benefits and legislative au- 
thority are needed to effectively carry 
out this emergency assistance program. 

In the past, no provisions existed in 
Federal law through which States could 
provide an earnings exemption for aid 
to dependent children families. Under 
this bill, the first $30 of earned family 
income plus one-third of earnings above 
this amount would be retained by the 
family. In my judgment, this provision 
is sound, for it provides those members 
of a family who can work with an incen- 
tive to seek employment. 

MEDICARE 

Medicare legislation was incorporated 
into the social security system in 1965. 
This was a landmark piece of social 
legislation for it expanded retirement 
benefits to include medical assistance. 
One of the most far reaching and pro- 
gressive provisions of the Medicare Act 
was title XIX, known as medicaid. ‘This 
provision was aimed at encouraging the 
individual States to establish a medical 
assistance program for needy citizens 
regardless of age. New York State has 
been a pioneer in this field. The State 
has moved with vision to provide a re- 
sponsible medical program for its needy. 

The new income restrictions placed on 
eligibility for the medicaid program are 
a tragedy. Many working persons who are 
unable to meet the high cost of medical 
expenses, many of them now productive 
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members of society, may have to go on 
welfare in order to receive medical assist- 
ance. The new income restrictions will 
not penalize welfare recipients, but will 
penalize the self-supporting worker. It 
is ironic that these new income restric- 
tions are being imposed because the New 
York program has been too successful. 
It has been estimated that it will cost 
New York State over $40 million to main- 
tain the same level of service it now pro- 
vides under medicaid. 

I vigorously oppose this amendment to 
the Medicare Act as being shortsighted 
and not attuned to the need of our poor 
population. 

Earlier this year, I proposed legisla- 
tion extending the medicare program to 
cover disabled individuals aged 60 or over 
now under the social security and rail- 
road retirement systems. President John- 
son proposed a similar measure. I regret 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
has not moved to extend medical protec- 
tion to these disabled Americans. The set- 
ting up of an Advisory Council to study 
this question will be of little comfort to 
those disabled citizens in immediate need 
of medical assistance. I hope that the 
Advisory Council will ultimately work 
as a positive force in securing passage of 
medical coverage for our disabled cit- 
izens and not as just another bureau- 
cratic plot designed to delay considera- 
tion of this issue. 

I support the committee’s amendment 
extending the number of days of hospi- 
talization which can be covered under 
medicare in one spell of illness from 90 
to 120 days. This provision requires, how- 
over, that the patient pay a coinsurance 
amount of $20 a day or approximately 
half of the cost of these 30 additional 
days. We all know that the burden of 
hospital costs grows heavier with the 
length and usually related seriousness of 
an illness. I draw attention specifically, 
to the supplementary comments of com- 
mittee member THOMAS Curtis. Rep- 
resentative Curtis points out: 

The real health problems lie in the area of 
financing catastrophic health costs, which 
can bankrupt even high affluent families. 


I urge that the committee and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, give careful study to the need for 
and problems faced in adopting medi- 
care provisions aimed at assisting elder 
citizens who experience such cata- 
strophic illnesses. 

The committee also adopted a third 
method of paying for physicians services 
under the supplementary medical insur- 
ance program. Presently, a doctor must 
accept a patient on assignment and thus 
accepts the fee scale used by Medicare, 
or secondly, a patient must pay the doc- 
tor and then submit a receipted bill to 
medicare for payment. This latter meth- 
od has worked a hardship on many older 
Americans who could not afford to pay 
the doctor and then wait 3 months for 
medicare reimbursement, often at a lower 
fee rate than that charged by the doctor. 
The new pay method will allow the phys- 
icans to submit an itemized bill to medi- 
care for payment. Payment would be 
made to the physician if the bill is not 
more than reasonable in charge, other- 
wise, it will be made to the patient. This 
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at least eases the hardship on many 
older citizens. If a physician is unwilling 
to submit a bill through medicare, the 
patient is allowed to submit the itemized 
bill. In my judgment, this new method 
will provide flexibility in physician pay- 
ment. It will not, however, erase one of 
the basic problems of this supplementary 
medical insurance program, that is the 
substantial difference in the fees charged 
patients by physicians and the allow- 
able fee reimbursement under medicare. 
The elder citizens are still caught in the 
middle. I urge that careful study be 
given the problem of reaching a more 
closely alined medicare-physician fee 
schedule. This problem should be given 
top priority. 

There are many types of health care 
which have not been incorporated into 
the medicare program. For instances, the 
cost of drugs, dental care, and glasses and 
eye care weigh heavily on many poor 
elderly Americans. I command the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means for requiring 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to study the question of adding 
to the services now covered under the 
supplementary medical insurance pro- 
gram and by requiring him to report to 
the Congress before January 1, 1969. 
Again, I urge that the next year be used 
by the Secretary to find effective ways of 
incorporating these basic health services 
into the medicare program. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may extend their remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for 
time and yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time and yield back 
the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, no 
amendments are in order except amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Are there any committee amendments? 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, permit me 
to say there are some 13 or 14 clerical, 
technical, and conforming changes which 
are required in the bill, most of which 
are due to errors in printing and so 
forth. None of them are substantive to 
any extent whatsoever. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendments 
and ask unanimous consent that they 
be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments offered by Mr. 
Mutts: On page 78, line 11, strike out “on 
or” 


On page 82, lines 2 and 3, strike out “in or 
after the month” and insert “after the date”. 

On page 82, line 4, strike out “in or after 
such month” and insert “after such date”. 

On page 88, line 15, strike out “are” and 
insert “is”. 
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On page 92, line 17, strike out “amend- 
ment” and insert “amendments”. 

On page 119, line 2, after dependent 
children” insert “(and individuals whose 
needs are taken into account in making such 
determination) “. 

On page 119, line 9, strike out “individ- 
ual” and insert “individuals”. 

On page 127, line 25, strike out “clause 
(ill) (III)“ and insert “section 402 (a) (20) 
(B)”. 

On page 129, line 19, after “assist’’ insert 
“any”. 

On page 135, line 17, strike out “providing” 
and insert “provide”. 

On page 141, line 19, after “FEDERAL” insert 
“PARTICIPATION IN”, 

On page 146, line 1, strike out “amend- 
ments” and insert “amendment”. 

On page 172, after line 4, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(h) Each State plan approved under title 
IV of the Social Security Act as in effect on 
the day preceding the date of the enactment 
of this Act shall be deemed, without the 
necessity of any change in such plan, to 
have been conformed with the amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section.” 


Mr. MILLS (during the reading of the 
amendments). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the amendments be dispensed 
with, and that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. DINGELL, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 12080) to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide an increase in bene- 
fits under the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance system, to provide 
benefits for additional categories of in- 
dividuals, to improve the public assist- 
ance program and programs relating to 
the welfare and health of children, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 902, he reported the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does 
the gentleman from California rise? 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion 
to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. UTT. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Mr. Urr moves to recommit the bill HR. 
12080, to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
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commit. 


The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 


motion to recommit. 
The motion to recommit was rejected. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 


passage of the bill. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 


mand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 416, nays 3, not voting 13, 


Machen Price, Tex. Staggers 
Madden Pryor Stanton 
Mahon Pucinski Steed 
Mailliard Purcell Steiger, Ariz. 
Marsh Quie Steiger, Wis. 
Martin Quillen Stephens 
Mathias, Calif. Railsback Stratton 
Mathias,Md. Randall Stubblefield 
Matsunaga Rarick S y 
May Rees Sullivan 
Mayne Reid, III Taft 
Meeds Reid, N.Y. Talcott 
Meskill Reifel Taylor 
Michel Reinecke Teague, Calif. 
Miller, Calif. Resnick Teague, Tex. 
Miller, Ohio Reuss Tenzer 
Mills Rhodes, Ariz. Thompson, Ga. 
Minish Rhodes, Pa Thompson, N.J. 
Mink Riegle ‘Thomson, Wis. 
Minshall Rivers Tiernan 
Mize Roberts Tuck 
Monagan Robison Tunney 
Montgomery Rodino Udall 
Moore Rogers, Colo. Ullman 
Moorhead Rogers, Fla. Van Deerlin 
Morgan Ronan Vander Jagt 
Morris, N. Mex. Rooney, N.Y. Vanik 
Morse, Mass. Rooney, Pa, Vigorito 
Morton Rosenthal Waggonner 
Mosher Roth Waldie 
Moss Roudebush Walker 
Multer Ro Wampler 
Murphy, Ul. Roybal Watkins 
Murphy, N.Y. Ruppe Watson 
Myers Ryan Watts 
Natcher Sandman Whalen 
Nedzi Satterfield Whalley 
Nelsen St Germain White 
Nix St. Onge Whitener 
O'Hara, Ill. Saylor Whitten 
O'Hara, Mich. Schadeberg Widnall 
93 ee Wiggins 

sen euer Williams, Pa. 
O'Neal, Ga. Schneebeli 
O'Neill, Mass. Schweiker Wilson, Bob 
Ottinger Schwengel n, 
Patman Scott Charles H. 
Patten Selden Winn 
Pelly Shipley Wolff 
Pepper Shriver Wright 
Perkins ikes Wyatt 
Pettis Sisk Wydler 
Philbin Skubitz Wylie 
Pickle Slack Wyman 
Pike Smith, Calif. Yates 
Pirnie Smith, Iowa Young 
Poage Smith, N.Y. Zablocki 
Poff Smith, Okla. Zion 
Pollock Snyder Zwach 
Pool Springer 
Price, II Stafford 

NAYS—3 
Bennett Brinkley Utt 
NOT VOTING—13 

Ayres Gallagher Rostenkowski 
Brock Herlong Rumsfeld 
Diggs Long, La. Williams, Miss. 
Everett Nichols 
Flynt Passman 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Nichols with Mr. Brock. 


Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Ayres. 
Mr. Diggs with Mr. Rumsfeld. 
Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. 


Everett. 


Mr. Flynt with Mr. Gallagher. 
Mr. Herlong with Mr. Long of Maryland. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND RE- 
MARKS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 


as follows: 
| Roll, No. 222] 
YEAS—416 

Abbitt Cramer Halpern 
Abernethy Culver Hamilton 
Adair Cunningham Hammer- 
Adams Curtis schmidt 
Addabbo Daddario Hanley 
Albert Daniels Hanna 
Anderson, Nl. Davis, Ga Hansen, Idaho 
Anderson, Davis, Wis. Hansen, Wash, 

Tenn Dawson Hardy 
Andrews, Ala. dela Garza Harrison 
Andrews, Delaney Harsha 

N. Dak. Dellenback Harvey 
Annunzio Denney Hathaway 
Arends Dent Hawkins 
Ashbrook Derwinski Hays 
Ashmore Devine Hébert 
Ashley Dickinson Hechler, W. Va 
Aspinall Dingell Heckler, 
Baring Dole Helstoski 
Barrett Donohue Henderson 
Bates Dorn Hicks 
Battin Dow Holifield 
Belcher Dowdy Holland 
Bell Downing Horton 
Berry Dulski Hosmer 
Betts Duncan Howard 
Bevill Dwyer Hull 
Biester Eckhardt Hungate 
Bingham Edmondson Hunt 
Blackburn Edwards, Ala. Hutchinson 
Blanton Edwards, Calif. Ichord 
Blatnik Edwards, La Irwin 
Boggs berg Jacobs 
Boland Erlenborn Jarman 
Bolling Esch Joelson 
Bolton Eshleman Johnson, Calif. 
Bow Evans, Colo. Johnson, Pa. 
Brademas Evins, Tenn. Jonas 
Brasco Fallon Jones, Ala. 
Bray Farbstein Jones, Mo. 
Brooks Fascell Jones, N.C. 
Broomfield Feighan Karsten 
Brotzman Pindley Karth 
Brown, Calif. Fino Kastenmeier 
Brown, Mich. Fisher Kazen 
Brown, Ohio Flood Kee 
Broyhill, N.C. Foley Keith 
Broyhill, Va. Ford, Gerald R. Kelly 
Buchanan Ford, King, Calif. 
Burke, Fla William D. King, N.Y. 
Burke, Mass. Fountain Kirwan 
Burleson Fraser Kleppe 
Burton, Calif. Frelinghuysen Kluczynski 
Burton, Utah Friedel Kornegay 
Bush Fulton, Pa. Kupferman 
Button Fulton, Tenn. Kuykendall 
Byrne, Pa. qua Kyl 
Byrnes, Wis. Galifianakis 
Cal Gardner Laird 
Cahill Garmatz Landrum 
Carey Gathings Langen 
Carter Gettys Latta 
Casey Giaimo Leggett 
Cederberg Gibbons Lennon 
Celler Gilbert Lipscomb 
Chamberlain Gonzalez Lloyd 
Clancy Goodell Long, Md. 
Clark Goodling Lukens 
Clausen, Gray McCarthy 

Don H. Green, Oreg. McClory 
Clawson, Del en, Pa. McClure 
Cleveland Griffiths McCull 
Cohelan Gross McDade 
Collier Grover McDonald, 
Colmer Gubser Mich. 
Conable Gude McEwen 
Conte Gurney McFall 
Conyers Hagan 
Corbett Haley Macdonald, 
Corman Hall 2 
Cowger Halleck MacGregor 


imous consent that Members desiring to 
do so may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks in the 
Recorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION FOR MEMBERS WHO 
SPOKE IN GENERAL DEBATE TO 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that those Members who 
spoke in general debate may revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


VETERANS’ PENSION AND READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1967—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the conference report on the bill 
(S. 16) to amend title 38 of the United 
States Code in order to increase the rates 
of pension payable to certain veterans 
and their widows, to provide additional 
readjustment assistance for veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 554) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the amendment 
of the House to the text of the bill (S. 16) 
to amend title 38 of the United States Code 
in order to increase the rates of pension 
payable to certain veterans and their widows, 
to provide additional readjustment assist- 
ance for veterans of service after January 31, 
1955, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the amendment of the House to the text of 
the bill and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 


“SHORT TITLE 

“Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
‘Veterans’ Pension and Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1967’. 

“TITLE I—PENSION BENEFITS 
“Enlarging widows’ eligibility jor benefits 
“Sec. 101. (a) Paragraphs (2) and (3) of 

sections 302 (a), 404, 532(d), 534(c), 536(c), 
and 541 (e) of title 38, United States Code, 
are amended to read as follows: 

2) for one year or more; or 

(8) for any period of time if a child 
was born of the marriage, or was born to 
them before the marriage. 

“(b) Subsection 103(a) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
‘cohabitated with him for five or more years 
immediately before his death,’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘cohabited with him for one 
year or more immediately before his death, 
or for any period of time if a child was born 
of the pu marriage or was born to 
them before such marriage,’. 
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“Permanent and total disability at age sizty- 
five; aid and attendance allowance for per- 
sons in nursing homes 


“Sec. 102. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
502 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting immediately after dis- 
abled if he is’ the following: ‘sixty-five years 
of age or older or’. 

“(b) Subsection (b) of such section 502 
is amended by inserting ‘(1) a patient in a 
nursing home or (2)’ immediately after ‘if 
he is’. 

“Exclusions from annual income 

“Sec. 103. (a) Paragraph (7) of section 503 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting immediately after ‘amounts paid 
by’ the following: ‘a wife of a veteran for 
the expenses of his last illness, and by’; 

“(b) Paragraph (9) of such section 503 is 
amended by inserting ‘(A)’ immediately after 
“amounts paid’ and by inserting the following 
immediately before the semicolon at the end 
thereof: ‘or (B) by a widow or a wife of a 
veteran for the last illness and burial of a 
child of such veteran’. 

“Pension increases for veterans of World War 
I, World War II, and the Korean conflict 
“Sec. 104. (a) The table in subsection (b) 

of section 521 of title 38, United States Code, 

is amended to appear as follows: 


Column | Column I 
Annual income 
Equal to or 
More than— but less than— 
$600 $104 
$600 1,200 79 
1, 200 1,800 45". 


“(b) The table in subsection (c) of such 
section 521 is amended to appear as follows: 


“ ‘Column Column Column Column 
| 11 WH Iv 
Annual income 
Two Three 
More Equal to or — depend- or more 
tan — but less than — ont ents 
1.000 $109 $114 $119 
$1, 000 2,000 84 84 84 
2, 000 3, 000 50 50 50". 


„(e) Subsection (e) of such section 521 is 
amended by striking out ‘#35’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$40’. 


“Pension increases for widows of veterans of 
wars before World War I 
“Sec. 105. Sections 581, 532 (a) (2), 534(a) 

(2), and 536(a) of title 38, United States 

Code, are each amended by striking out ‘$65’ 

and inserting in lieu thereof in each such 

section ‘$70’. 

“Pension increases for widows of veterans of 
World War I, World War II, and the Korean 
conflict 
“Sec. 106. (a) The table in subsection (b) 

of section 541 of title 38, United States Code, 

is amended to appear as follows: 


“Column I Column 11 
Annual income 
Equal to or 
More than— but Tess than— 
$600 
$600 1,200 51 
1,200 1,800 29". 


“(b) The table in subsection (c) of such 
section 541 is amended to appear as follows: 


Column | Column tt 
Annual income 
Equal to or 
More than— but less than— 
000 $86 
$1,000 2 000 67 
2,000 3, 000 45". 
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“(c) Subsection (d) of such section 541 is 
amended by striking out ‘$15’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$16’. 

“Pension increases for children of deceased 
veterans of World War I, World War II, and 
the Korean conflict 
“Sec. 107. Subsection (a) of section 542 of 

title 38, United States Code, is amended by 

striking out ‘$38’ and ‘$15’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$40’ and ‘$16’, respectively. 

“Aid and attendance allowance for widows of 

veterans of all periods of war 

“Sec. 108. (a) Subchapter III of chapter 15 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“ ‘WIDOWS OF VETERANS OF ALL PERIODS OF WAR 

“$544, Aid and attendance allowance 
“Tf any widow is entitled to pension under 

this subchapter and is in need of regular aid 

and attendance, the monthly rate of pension 
payable to her shall be increased by $50.’ 

“(b) The analysis of such subchapter III, 
after the heading of such chapter, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“*Widows of Veterans of All Periods of War 
“544, Aid and attendance allowance.’ 

„(e) If any widow is entitled to pension 
under the first sentence of section 9(b) of 
the Veterans’ Pension Act of 1959 and is in 
need of regular aid and attendance, the 
monthly rate of pension payable to her shall 
be increased by $50. 

“Therapeutic and rehabilitative devices for 

certain veterans 

“Src. 109. Subsection (b) of section 617 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out ‘to any veteran’ and all that 
follows through the end thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: ‘to any 
veteran in receipt of pension under chapter 
15 of this title based on need of regular aid 
and attendance.’ 


“Pension for ‘old law’ veterans who are 
housebound 

“Sec. 110. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs shall pay to a veteran who is entitled 
to pension under the first sentence of sec- 
tion 9(b) of the Veterans’ Pension Act of 
1959 and who— 

“(1) has in addition to a disability rated 
as permanent and total, additional disability 
or disabilities independently ratable at 60 
per centum or more, or 

“(2) by reason of his disability or dis- 
abilities, is permanently housebound but 
does not qualify for pension based on need 
of reguiar aid and attendance, 
in lieu of the pension otherwise payable to 
him, a pension at the monthly rate of $100. 
“Aid and attendance allowance—Indian and 

Spanish American War veterans 

“Src. 111. (a) Section 511(c) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by (1) in- 
serting ‘(1)’ immediately before any“; (2) 
inserting ‘, except as provided in paragraph 
2) immediately before the period at the 
end thereof; and (3) adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“*(2) The Administrator shall pay each 
month to each veteran of the Indian Wars 
who is receiving, or entitled to receive, pen- 
sion based on a need of regular aid and 
attendance, whichever amount is greater (A) 
that provided by paragraph (2) of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, or (B) that which 
is payable to the veteran under section 521 
of this title if he has elected, or would be 
payable if he were to elect, to recelve pen- 
sion under such section pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. Each change 
in the amount of pension payment required 
by this paragraph shall be effective as of the 
first day of the month during which the 
facts of the particular case warrant such 
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change, and shall be made without specific 
application therefor.’ 

“(b) Section 512(a) (3) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by (1) inserting ‘(A)’ 
immediately before ‘Any’; (2) inserting ‘, ex- 
cept as provided in subparagraph (B) im- 
mediately before the period at the end there- 
of; and (3) adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

„B) The Administrator shall pay each 
month to each Spanish-American War veter- 
an who is receiving, or entitled to receive, 
pension based on a need of regular aid and 
attendance, whichever amount is greater (i) 
that provided by subparagraph (B) of sub- 
section (a)(1) of this section, or (ii) that 
which is payable to the veteran under sec- 
tion 521 of this title if he has elected, or 
would be payable if he were to elect, to re- 
ceive pension under such section pursuant 
to subparagraph (A) of this paragraph. Each 
change in the amount of pension payment 
required by this subparagraph shall be effec- 
tive as of the first day of the month during 
which the facts of the particular case war- 
rant such change, and shall be made without 
specific application therefor.’ 


“TITLE IE—ADDITIONAL READJUSTMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR VETERANS 


“Definitions 


“Sec. 201. (a) Paragraph (11) of section 
101 of title 38, United States Code, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“*(11) The term “period of war” means 
the Spanish-American War, World War I, 
World War I, the Korean conflict, the Viet- 
nam era, and the period beginning on the 
date of any future declaration of war by the 
Congress and ending on the date prescribed 
by Presidential proclamation or concurrent 
resolution of the Congress.’ 

“(b) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the the following 
new paragraph: 

“*(29) The term “Vietnam era” means the 
period beginning August 5, 1964, and ending 
on such date as shall thereafter be deter- 
mined by Presidential proclamation or con- 
current resolution of the Congress.“ 

“Eligibility for pension 

“Sec. 202. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
521 of title 38, United States Code, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“*(a) The Administrator shall pay to each 
veteran of World War I, World War II, the 
Korean conflict, or the Vietnam era, who 
meets the service requirements of this sec- 
tion, and who is permanently and totally 
disabled from mnon-service-connected dis- 
ability not the result of the veteran’s will- 
ful misconduct or vicious habits, pension at 
the rate prescribed by this section.’ 

“(b) Such section is further amended by 
amending subsection (g) to read as follows: 

„g) A veteran meets the service require- 
ments of this section if he served in the ac- 
tive military, naval, or air service— 

“*(1) for ninety days or more during either 
World War I, World War II, the Korean con- 
flict, or the Vietnam era; 

%) during World War I, World War II, 
the Korean conflict, or the Vietnam era, and 
was discharged or released from such service 
for a service-connected disability; 

“*(3) for a period of ninety consecutive 
days or more and such period ended during 
World War I, or began or ended during World 
War II, the Korean conflict, or the Vietnam 
era; or 

“*(4) for an aggregate of ninety days or 
more in two or more separate periods of serv- 
ice during more than one period of war.’ 

“(c) The catchline of section 521 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“$ 521. Veterans of World War I, World War 
I, the Korean conflict, or the Viet- 
nam era’. 

d) Subsection (a) of section 541 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 
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a) The Administrator shall pay to the 
widow of each veteran of World War I, World 
War II, the Korean conflict, or the Vietnam 
era who met the service requirements of sec- 
tion 521 of this title, or who at the time of 
his death was receiving (or entitled to re- 
ceive) compensation or retirement pay for a 
service-connected disability, pension at the 
rate prescribed by this section.’ 

“(e) Paragraph (1) of subsection (e) of 
such section is amended to read as follows: 

“*(1) before (A) December 14, 1944, in the 
case of a widow of a World War I veteran, or 
(B) January 1, 1957, in the case of a widow 
of a World War II veteran, or (C) February 
1, 1965, in the case of a widow of a Korean 
conflict veteran, or (D) before the expiration 
of ten years following termination of the 
Vietnam era in the case of a widow of a Viet- 
nam era veteran; or’. 

“(f) The catchline of section 541 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“$ 541. Widows of World War I, World War 
II, Korean conflict, or Vietnam era 
veterans’. 

“(g) Subsection (a) of section 542 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘or the Korean conflict’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘the Korean conflict, or the 
Vietnam era’. 

“(h) The catchline of section 542 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*§ 542. Children of World War I, World War 
II, Korean conflict, or Vietnam era 
veterans’. 

“(i) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 15 of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended by striking out 
521. Veterans of World War I, World War 

II, or the Korean conflict.’ 

and substituting in lieu thereof 

“521, Veterans of World War I, World War 
II. the Korean conflict, or the Viet- 
nam era.’; 

by striking out the subheading 

„World War I, World War II and the Korean 

conflict’ 

and substituting in lieu thereof 

World War I, World War II, the Korean 

conflict, and the Vietnam era’; 

by striking out 

541. Widows of World War I, World War 
II, or Korean conflict veterans.’ 

and substituting in lieu thereof 

“541. Widows of World War I, World War 
II, Korean conflict, or Vietnam era 
veterans.’; 

and by striking out 

“542. Children of World War I, World War 
II, or Korean conflict veterans.’ 

and substituting in lieu thereof 

542. Children of World War I, World War 
II, Korean conflict, or Vietnam era 
veterans.’ 

“(j) Chapter 15 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the sub- 
heading ‘WORLD WAR I, WORLD WAR II AND THE 
KOREAN CONFLICT’ immediately preceding sec- 
tion 541 of such title, and substituting in lieu 
thereof ‘WORLD WAR I, WORLD WAR II, THE KO- 
REAN CONFLICT, AND THE VIETNAM ERA’, 
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“Presumption; drugs and medicines 


“Sec. 203. (a) Section 602 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
602. Presumption relating to psychosis 

For the purposes of this chapter, any 
veteran of World War II, the Korean conflict, 
or the Vietnam era who developed an active 
psychosis (1) within two years after his dis- 
charge or release from the active military, 
naval, or air service, and (2) before July 
26, 1949, in the case of a veteran of World 
War II, or February 1, 1957, in the case 
of a veteran of the Korean conflict, or before 
the expiration of two years following termi- 
nation of the Vietnam era in the case of a 
Vietnam era veteran, shall be deemed to 
have incurred such disability in the active 
military, naval, or air service.’ 

“(b) Subsection (h) of section 612 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

h) The Administrator shall furnish to 
each veteran who is receiving additional com- 
pensation or allowance under chapter 11, or 
increased pension as a veteran of World War 
I, World War II, the Korean conflict, or the 
Vietnam era, by reason of being in need of 
regular aid and attendance, such drugs and 
medicines as may be ordered on prescription 
of a duly licensed physician as specific ther- 
apy in the treatment of any illness or injury 
suffered by such veteran.’ 

“Specially equipped automobiles 

“Sec, 204. (a) Section 1901 of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by redesig- 
nating subsection (b) as subsection (c), and 
by adding after subsection (a) the following 
new subsection (b): 

(b) The benefits of this chapter shall 
also be made available to each veteran who 
is suffering from any disability described in 
subsection (a), if such disability is the 
result of an injury incurred or disease con- 
tracted in or aggravated by active military, 
naval, or air service after January 31, 1955, 
and the injury was incurred or the disease 
was contracted in line of duty as a direct 
result of the performance of military duty.’ 

“(b) Section 1905 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 
1905. Applications 

The benefits of this chapter shall be 
made available to any veteran who meets the 
eligibility requirements of this chapter and 
who makes application for such benefits in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Administrator.’ 

“TITLE III—EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
Educational assistance allowances 

“Sec. 301. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 
1682(a) of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out ‘Except as provided 
in subsection (b) or (e) (1)’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), (c)(1), or (d) of this section or 
section 1677 or 1683 of this title’, and by 
striking out ‘column II, III, or IV’ where it 
first appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘column II, II, IV, or V’. 

“(b) The table contained in paragraph (1) 
of section 1682(a) of title 38, United States 
Code, relating to educational assistance al- 
lowances, is amended to read as follows: 


Column I Column 11 Column Ul Column IV Column V 
No One Two More than two 
Type of program dependents dependent dependents dependents 
The amount in 
column IV, 
the — for 
in excess of two: 
Institutional: $130 $155 75 510 
95 115 135 7 
60 75 85 5 
105 125 145 T. 
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“(c) Section 1682(b) of such title is 
amended by striking out ‘$100’ in clause 
(2)(B), and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$130’. 


“Flight training 


“Sec. 302. (a) Section 1673(b) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

„b) Except as provided in section 1677 
of this title, the Administrator shall not 
approve the enrollment of an eligible veteran 
in any course of flight training other than 
one given by an educational institution of 
higher learning for credit toward a standard 
college degree the eligible veteran is seeking.’ 

“(b) Subchapter III of chapter 34, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new section as follows: 

1 1677. Flight training 

“*(a) The Administrator may approve the 
pursuit by an eligible veteran of flight train- 
ing generally accepted as necessary for the 
attainment of a recognized vocational ob- 
jective in the field of aviation, subject to 
the following conditions: 

“*(1) the eligible veteran must ess a 
valid pilot’s license or must have satisfac- 
torlly completed the number of hours of 
flight training instruction required for a 
private pilot's license, and meet the medical 
requirements necessary for a commercial 
pilot’s license; and 

“*(2) the flight school courses must meet 
the Federal Aviation Administration stand- 
ards and be approved both by that Agency 
and the appropriate State approving agency. 

„%) Each eligible veteran who is pursu- 
ing a program of education consisting exclu- 
sively of flight training approved as meeting 
the requirements of subsection (a) hereof, 
shall be paid an educational assistance allow- 
ance to be computed at the rate of 90 per 
centum of the established charges for tuition 
and fees which similarly circumstanced non- 
veterans enrolled in the same flight course 
are required to pay. Such allowance shall be 
paid quarterly upon receipt of a certification 
from the eligible veteran and the institution 
as to actual flight training received by, and 
the cost thereof to, the veteran during such 
quarter. In each such case the eligible veter- 
an’s period of entitlement shall be charged 
with one month for each $130 which is paid 
to the veteran as an educational assistance 
allowance for such course.’ 

“(c) The analysis of subchapter III of 
chapter 34 is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after 
“*1676. Education outside the United States.’ 
the following: 

“1677, Flight training.’ 
“Farm cooperative training 


“Sec. 303. (a) Section 1673(c) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out ‘of apprentice or other training on the 
job, any course of institutional on-farm 
training, or any course’, 

“(b) Section 1682 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“*(d) An eligible veteran enrolled in an 
educational institution for a “farm coopera- 
tive” program consisting of institutional 
agricultural courses for a minimum of 12 
clock hours per week, shall be eligible to 
receive an educational assistance allowance 
at the appropriate rate provided in the table 
in subsection (a) (1) of this section opposite 
the word “Cooperative” under Column I of 
such table, if such eligible veteran is concur- 
rently engaged in agricultural employment 
which is relevant to such institutional agri- 
cultural courses as determined under stand- 
ards prescribed by the Administrator.’ 

“Apprenticeship or other on-job training 


“Sec. 304. (a) Chapter 34 of title 38, 
United States Code is amended by redesignat- 
ing sections 1683, 1684, 1685, and 1686 as 
section, 1684, 1685, 1686, and 1687, respec- 
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tively, and by immediately after 
section 1682 thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 


“$ 1683. Apprenticeship or other on-job 
training. 

“‘(a) Any eligible veteran may receive 
the benefits of this chapter while pursuing a 
full-time— 

“*(1) program of apprenticeship approved 
by a State approving agency as meeting the 
standards of apprenticeship published by the 
Secretary of Labor pursuant to section 50a of 
title 29, United States Code, or 

“*(2) program of other training on the 
job approved under the provisions of section 
1777 of this title, 
subject to the conditions and limitations of 
this chapter with respect to educational as- 
sistance. 

b) The monthly training assistance al- 
lowance of an eligible veteran pursuing a 
program described under subsection (a) shall 
be as follows: 


No One Two or 
periods of Training Depend- Depend- More De- 
ents ent pendents 
First 6 months. $80 $90 $100 
Second 6 months E 60 70 80 
Third 6 montn ss 40 50 60 
Fourth and any succeeding 6 
month periods 20 30 40'. 


“*(c) For purposes of this chapter and 
chapter 36 of this title, the terms “program 
of apprenticeship” and “program of other 
on-job training“ shall have the same mean- 
ing as “program of education” and the term 
“training assistance allowance” shall have the 
same meaning as “educational assistance 
allowance”.’ 

“(b) The table of sections of chapter 34 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out ‘1683’ and all that follows and 
inserting in lieu therof the following: 

“ ‘1683. Apprenticeship or other on-job train- 
ing. 
1684. Measurement of courses. 


1685. Overcharges by educational institu- 
tions. 

1686. Approval of courses. 

“1687. Discontinuance of allowances.’ 

“(c) Section 1652 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsection: 

(e) For the purposes of this chapter and 
chapter 36 of this title, the term “training 
establishment” means any establishment 
providing apprentice or other training on the 
job, including those under the supervision 
of a college or university or any State de- 
partment of education, or any State appren- 
ticeship agency, or any State board of voca- 
tional education, or and joint apprenticeship 
committee, or the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training established pursuant to chapter 
4C of title 29, United States Code, or any 
agency of the Federal Government author- 
ized to supervise such training.’ 

“(d) Chapter 36 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by redesignating sections 
1777 and 1778 as sections 1778 and 1779, re- 
spectively, and by inserting immediately 
after section 1776 the following new section: 
“$1777. Approval of training on the job. 

(a) Any State approving agency may 
approve a program of training on the job 
(other than a am of apprenticeship) 
only when it finds that the job which is the 
objective of the training is one in which 
progression and appointment to the next 
higher classification are based upon skills 
learned through organized training on the 
job and not on such factors as length of 
service and normal turnover, and that the 
provisions of subsections (b) and (c) of 
this section are met. 

„) The training establishment offering 
training which is desired to be approved for 
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the purposes of this chapter must submit to 
the appropriate State approving agency a 
written application for approval which, in 
addition to furnishing such information as 
is required by the State approving agency, 
contains a certification that— 

““(1) the wages to be paid the eligible 
veteran (A) upon entrance into training, 
are not less than wages paid nonveterans in 
the same training position and are at least 
50 per centum of the wages paid for the 
job for which he is to be trained, and (B) 
such wages will be increased in regular 
periodic increments until, not later than 
the last full month of the training period, 
they will be at least 85 per centum of the 
wages paid for the job for which such 
eligible veteran is being trained; and 

“*(2) there is reasonable certainty that 
the job for which the eligible veteran is to 
be trained will be available to him at the 
end of the training period. 

„% As a condition for approving a 
program of training on the job (other than 
@ program of apprenticeship) the State 
approving agency must find upon investiga- 
tion that the following criteria are met; 

1) The training content of the course 
is adequate to qualify the eligible veteran 
for appointment to the job for which he is 
to be trained. 

2) The job customarily requires full- 
time training for a period of not less than six 
months and not more than two years. 

63) The length of the training period is 
not longer than that customarily required by 
the training establishments in the commu- 
nity to provide an eligible veteran with the 
required skills, arrange for the acquiring of 
job knowledge, technical information, and 
other facts which the eligible veteran will 
need to learn in order to become competent 
on the job for which he is being trained. 

4) Provision is made for related in- 
struction for the individual eligible veteran 
who may need it. 

“*(5) There is in the training establish- 
ment adequate space, equipment, instruc- 
tional material, and instructor personnel to 
provide satisfactory training on the job. 

66) Adequate records are kept to show 
the progress made by each eligible veteran to- 
ward his job objective. 

“*(7) No course of training will be con- 
sidered bona fide if given to an eligible vet- 
eran who is already qualified by training and 
experience for the job. 

“*(8) A signed copy of the training agree- 
ment for each eligible veteran, including the 
training program and wage scale as approved 
by the State approving agency, is provided to 
the veteran and to the Administrator and 
the State approving agency by the employer. 

9) That the course meets such other 
criteria as may be established by the State 
approving agency.’ 

“(e) The table of sections of chapter 36 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out “1777” and all that follows 
through “Disapproval of courses.” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 
“1777. Approval of training on the job. 
“1778. Notice of approval of courses. 

“*1779. Disapproval of courses.’ 
“Delimiting period 

“Sec. 305. Subsection (c) of section 1662 of 
title 38, United States Code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: ‘In the case of any eligible 
veteran who was discharged or released from 
active duty before the date of enactment of 
this sentence and who pursues a -ourse of 
farm cooperative training, apprenticeship or 
other training on the job or flight training 
within the provisions of section 1677 of this 
chapter, the eight-year delimiting period 
shall run from the date of enactment of this 
sentence, if it is later than the date which 
would otherwise be applicable.’ 
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“Special assistance for the educationally 
disadvantaged 
“Sec. 306. (a) Subchapter III of chapter 
34 of title 38, United States Code, as amended 
by section 302(b) of this Act, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“$ 1678. Special training for the education- 
ally disadvantaged 

„a] In the case of any eligible veteran 
who— 

“*(1) has not received a secondary school 
diploma (or an equivalency certificate) at the 
time of his discharge from active duty, or 

2) in order to pursue a program of edu- 
cation for which he would otherwise be elig- 
ible, needs additional secondary school train- 
ing, either refresher courses or deficiency 
courses, to qualify for admission to an ap- 
propriate educational institution, 
the Administrator may, without regard to so 
much of the provisions of section 1671 as pro- 
hibit the enrollment of an eligible veteran in 
a program of education in which he is “al- 
ready qualified”, approve the enrollment of 
such veteran in an appropriate course or 
courses; except that no enrollment in adult 
evening secondary school courses shall be ap- 
proved in excess of half-time training as de- 
fined pursuant to section 1684 of this title. 

„b) The Administrator shall pay to an 
eligible veteran pursuing a course or courses 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section, an 
educational assistance allowance as provided 
in sections 1681 and 1682 of this chapter. 

„e) The educational assistance allow- 
ance authorized by this section shall be paid 
without charge to any period of entitlement 
the veteran may have earned pursuant to 
section 1661(a) of this chapter.’ 

“(b) (1) The analysis at the head of chap- 
ter 34, title 38, United States Code, as 
amended by section 302(c) of this Act, is 
amended by adding immediately after 
“1677. Flight training.” 
the following: 

“1678. Special training for the educationally 
disadvantaged.’ 

“(2) Section 1661(b) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after ‘subsection ()' the following: 
‘and in section 1678 of this chapter’. 

„e) Where the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs finds that an eligible veteran has since 
June 1, 1966, and prior to the enactment of 
this section, received educational assistance 
while pursuing a course or courses of edu- 
cation to which he would have been entitled 
under section 1678 of title 38, United States 
Code, without charge to entitlement, he may 
restore to the veteran any period of entitle- 
ment expended in the pursuit of such course 
or courses. 


“Period of eligibility, war orphans’ 
educational assistance program 

“Sec. 307. (a) Section 1712(a) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out ‘twenty-third birthday’ each place where 
it appears therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘twenty-sixth birthday’. 

“(b) In the case of any eligible person 
(within the of section 1701(a) (1) 
or 1765(a) of title 38, United States Code) 
who is made eligible for educational assist- 
ance under the provisions of chapter 35 of 
title 38, United States Code, solely by virtue 
of the amendments made by subsection (a) 
of this section, and who on the effective date 
of this Act is below the age of twenty-six 
years, the period referred to in section 1712 of 
such title shall not end with respect to such 
person until the expiration of the five-year 
period which begins on the effective date of 
this Act, excluding from such five-year period 
any period of time which may elapse between 
the date on which application for benefits of 
such chapter 35 is filed on behalf of such per- 
son and the date of final approval of such 
application by the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs; but in no event shall educa- 
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tional assistance under such chapter 35 be 
afforded to any eligible person beyond his 
thirty-first birthday by reason of this section. 


“Reporting fee 

“Sec. 308. (a). Section 1784 of title 38, 
United States Code is amended by— 

1) adding at the end of the catchline 
the following: ‘; reporting fee’; 

“(2) striking out ‘Educational’ at the be- 
ginning of such section and inserting in Hew 
thereof: (a) Educational’; and 

“(3) adding at the end thereof a new sub- 
section (b) as follows: 

“*(b) The Administrator may pay to any 
educational institution furnishing education 
under either chapter 34 or 35 of this title, a 
reporting fee which will be in lieu of any 
other compensation or reimbursement for re- 
ports or certifications which such educational 
institution is required to report to him by law 
or regulation. Such reporting fee shall be 
computed for each calendar year by multi- 
plying $3 by the number of eligible veterans 
enrolled under chapter 34 of this title, plus 
the number of eligible persons enrolled under 
chapter 36 of this title, on October 31 of 
that year; except that the Administrator 
may, where it is established by the educa- 
tional institution that eligible veteran plus 
eligible person enrollment on such date 
varies more than 15 per centum from the 
peak eligible veteran plus eligible person en- 
rollment in such institution during such 
calendar year, establish such other date as 
representative of the peak enrollment as 
may be justified for that institution. The 
reporting fee shall be paid to the educational 
institution as soon as feasible after the end 
of the calendar year for which it is appli- 
cable.” 

“(b) The table of sections at the head of 
chapter 36 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out: 

1784. Reports by institutions.“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof: 


“1784. Reports by institutions; reporting 
fee 


s” 


“TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
“Statutory awards 


“Sec. 401. Section 314(k) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

““(k) if the veteran, as the result of serv- 
ice-connected disability, has suffered the 
anatomical loss or loss of use of one or more 
creative organs, or one foot, or one hand, or 
both buttocks, or blindness of one eye, hav- 
ing only light perception, or has suffered 
complete organic aphonia with constant in- 
ability to communicate by speech, or deaf- 
ness of both ears, having absence of air and 
bone conduction, the rate of compensation 
therefor shall be $47 per month for each such 
loss or loss of use independent of any other 
compensation provided in subsections (a) 
through (j) or subsection (s) of this section 
but in no event to exceed $400 per month; 
and in the event the veteran has suffered one 
or more of the disabilities heretofore specified 
in this subsection, in addition to the require- 
ment for any of the rates specified in subsec- 
tions (1) through (n) of this section, the 
rate of compensation shall be increased by 
$47 per month for each such loss or loss of 
use, but in no event to exceed $600 per 
month;’. 

“Burial flags for certain in-service deaths 

“Sec. 402. Section 901 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding a new 
subsection (d) at the end thereof to read 
as follows: 

d) In the case of any person who died 
while in the active military, naval, or air 
service after May 27, 1941, the Administra- 
tor shall furnish a flag to the next of kin, 
or to such other person as the Administrator 
deems most appropriate, if such next of 
kin or other person is not otherwise entitled 
to receive a flag under this section, or under 
3235) ee 

e’ 
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“Extension of loan program for certain 
World War II veterans 

“Src. 403. (a) The second sentence of sec- 
tion 1802(b) of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended by striking out ‘July 26, 1967’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘July 26, 1970’. 

„%) Clauses (1) and (ii) of section 
1803 (a) (3) (A) of such title are each amend- 
ed by striking out ‘July 25, 1967 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘July 25, 1970’. 

„(e) The World War II loan benefit en- 
titlement of any veteram whose period of 
entitlement as computed under the pro- 
visions of section 1803(a) (3) (A) of title 38, 
United States Code, as amended by this sec- 
tion, extended beyond July 25, 1967, shall 
not be deemed to expire earlier than ninety 
days after the effective date of this section. 

“Increase in amount of direct loans 

“Sec. 404. (a) Section 1811 (d) (2) of title 
38, United States Code, is amended by in- 
serting before the period at the end thereof 
the following: : except that the Admin- 
istrator may increase the $17,500 limitations 
specified in this paragraph to an amount not 
to exceed $25,000 where he finds that cost 
levels so require’. 

“(b) Section 1811(d)(3) of such title is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: ‘; except that 
the Administrator may increase such ag- 
gregate amount to an amount not to exceed 
$25,000 where he finds that costs levels so 
require’, 

“Effective dates 


“SEC. 405. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
sections (b) and (c) of this section, this 
Act shall become effective on the first day 
of the first calendar month which 
more than ten days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

“(b) The amendments made by section 
203 of this Act shall become effective upon 
enactment. 

“(c) The amendments made by title IT 
of this Act relating to the payment of burial 
benefits in the case of veterans of the Viet- 
nam era shall become effective on the date 
of enactment of this Act. If the burial alow- 
ance authorized by section 902 of title 38, 
United States Code, is payable solely by vir- 
tue of the enactment of this Act, the two- 
year period for filing applications, referred to 
in section 904 of such title 38, shall not end, 
with respec; to an individual whose death 
occurred prior to the enactment of this Act, 
before the expiration of the two-year period 
which begins on the date of enactment of 
this Act, or, in any case involving the cor- 
rection of a discharge after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, before the expiration 
of two years from the date of such correc- 
tion.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

W. J. BRYAN DORN, 

“AMES A. HALEY, 

WALTER S. BARING, 

E. Ross ADAIR, 

WILLIAM H. AYRES, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

RUSSELL LONG, 

GEORGE SMATHERS, 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 

JOHN WILLIAMS, 

PETER H. DOMINICK, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill (S. 16) to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code in order to increase 
the rates of pension, payable to certain vet- 
erans and their widows, to provide additional 
readjustment assistance for veterans of serv- 
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ice after January 31, 1955, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference 
report. 

On February 7, 1967, the Senate passed 
the bill S. 16, which provided additional re- 
adjustment assistance for certain veterans 
of the Vietnam era and sent the bill to the 
House. On March 15, 1967, the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs reported to the 
House the bill H.R. 2068 which provided 
pension increases, additional readjustment 
assistance to veterans of service after Janu- 
ary 31, 1955 (the termination of the period 
of the Korean conflict for purposes of war- 
time veterans’ benefits), and increases in 
certain educational benefits. H.R. 2068 was 

by the House on March 20, 1967, and 
the bill S. 16 was then taken up and all after 
the enacting clause was stricken out and the 
text of H.R. 2068, as passed by the House, was 
inserted as an amendment to S. 16. The bill 
(as amended) was then returned to the 
Senate. 

On June 1, 1967, the Senate passed an 
amendment in lieu of the House amendment 
to S. 16 and requested a conference. The 
House agreed to the conference and three 
meetings of the conferees were held on July 
18 and 27 and August 10, 1967. 

The conference report which precedes this 
statement is a substitute for the House and 
Senate amendments to S. 16. The principal 
substantive differences between the amend- 
ments of the two Houses are set forth below, 
together with an explanation of the action of 
the conferees thereon. 


INCREASED BENEFITS FOR “OLD-LAW PENSIONERS” 


The Veterans’ Pension Act of 1959 estab- 
lished innovations in the payment of vet- 
erans’ pension. One was to relate the amount 
of pension to graduated income levels rather 
than paying the same rate of pension to all 
pensioners who received less than a single 
fixed amount of annual income. Another new 
feature was to take into consideration the net 
worth of an individual in determining his 
eligibility for a pension. Under section 9(b) 
of that act, individuals who had been receiv- 
ing pension under the law in effect imme- 
diately before its effective date were per- 
mitted to remain under the “old law” for pur- 
poses of receipt of pension if they were other- 
wise eligible. Persons who elected to do so 
are referred to as “old-law pensioners.” 

The House amendment extended several 
additional benefits to old-law pensioners. 
The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provisions. 

Under the House amendment— 

(1) The monthly rate of pension payable 
to any widow who is an old-law pensioner 
would be increased by $50 if she is in need 
of regular aid and attendance. 

(2) Any veteran who is an old-law pen- 
sioner and (A) has, in addition to a disabil- 
ity rated as permanent and total, additional 
disability or disabilities independently rata- 
ble at 60 percent or more, or (B) by reason 
of his disability or disabilities, is permanently 
housebound but does not qualify for pension 
based on need of regular aid and attendance, 
would be entitled to a pension at the monthly 
rate of $100 rather than at the lesser rate 
otherwise payable to him. 

(3) Any veteran who is an old-law pen- 
sioner and is receiving increased pension by 
reason of being in need of regular aid and 
attendance would be eligible to receive such 
drugs and medicines as might be ordered on 
prescription of a duly licensed physician as 
specific therapy in the treatment of any ill- 
ness or injury suffered by him. 

The conference agreement is the same in 
these respects as the House amendment. 


EXCLUSIONS FROM INCOME 


The House amendment provided that, in 
computing income for purposes of determin- 
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ing eligibility for pension and of parents for 
dependency and indemnity compensation, 
payments of annuities under the retired 
serviceman’s family protection plan (10 
U.S.C, 1431-1446) would not be considered. 
It also provided that in computing income 
for the purpose of determining eligibility of 
parents for dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation, pension payable to old-law pen- 
sioners, as such, would not be considered. 
The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provisions. 

The House conferees receded in these re- 
spects and the conference report does not 
provide for exclusion of these types of in- 
come. 


EXCLUSION OF SOCIAL SECURITY INCREASES 


The Senate amendment contained provi- 
sions which would have permitted a person 
entitled to pension or a parent entitled to de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation on 
the date of enactment of any general increase 
in benefits under the Social Security Act en- 
acted after July 1, 1965, to exclude the 
amount of such increases in computing his 
annual income for the purpose of determin- 
ing his eligibility for such pension or de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation, as 
the case might be. 

The conference report contains no provi- 
sions in this respect. 

It should be noted that while the Social 
Security Amendments of 1965 (Public Law 
89-97) provided an increase in benefits 
averaging about 7 percent, that Public Law 
88-664 (which was reported out by the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee as H.R. 1927, 
88th Cong.) provided for a 10-percent ex- 
clusion of social security and similar income 
for pension purposes. 

The Senate amendment was resisted by 
the managers on the part of the House on 
the basis that it was inequitable in that it 
applied only to increases under the Social 
Security Act and that the administration of 
such a proposal would be extremely difficult. 
While covering social security increases, it 
would not give any relief to individuals re- 
ceiving increases under the Federal civil serv- 
ice retirement or railroad retirement system 
or under any State, county, municipal, or 
private retirement system. 

The conferees wish to make clear that it 
is their intention to take the necessary action 
to assure that any increase in social security 
payments which might result from enact- 
ment of H.R. 12080 (which was reported by 
the House Committee on Ways and Means 
on August 7, 1967) will not result in a reduc- 
tion of combined income from VA pension, 
dependency and indemnity compensation, 
and social security or in removal of any 
person from the VA pension or dependency 
and indemnity compensation rolls. 

Further, the managers wish to point out 
that Public Law 89-730 provides that when 
there is a change in income of individuals 
receiving a non-service-connected pension 
due to an increase in payments under a public 
or private retirement plan or program, the 
effective date of the reduction or discon- 
tinuance of pension shall be the last day of 
the calendar year in which the change oc- 
curred. This provision provides ample time 
for the Congress to act in the event a social 
security rate increase is enacted. 

On February 2, 1967, the chairman of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee sent the 
following communication to all Members of 
the House and entered the statement into 
the Congressional Record: 

The administration has recommended an 
increase in social security payments. As a 
result, Members of Congress and the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee are receiving many 
inquiries as to the possible effect of social 
security increases on the veterans’ pension 
program. 

The veterans’ pension program is based on 
income limits; therefore, any increase in 
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social security payments may result in re- 
duction and, in some instances, removal from 
the pension rolls. 

Last year Congress enacted legislation pro- 
viding that income changes during the year 
would not affect pensions until the begin- 
ning of the next year. This gives us time to 
coordinate our efforts with the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The committee is well aware of this prob- 
lem and when the Congress has decided as 
to the level of increase in social security 
payments we expect to make appropriate ad- 
justments in the veterans’ pension program. 


INCREASED AID AND ATTENDANCE ALLOWANCE FOR 
CERTAIN INDIAN AND SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
VETERANS 


The House amendment would require the 
Administrator to pay to veterans of the In- 
dian Wars or Spanish-American War who are 
receiving pension based on a need for regu- 
lar aid and attendance the higher rate in a 
particular case as between the rate author- 
ized under provisions applicable to World 
War I, World War II, and Korean conflict 
veterans and the one specifically provided 
for veterans of the pertinent war. 

The Senate amendment contained no sim- 
ilar provisions. 

The conference report contains these pro- 
visions that were in the House amendment. 


ADDITIONAL BENEFITS FOR VIETNAM ERA 
VETERANS 


The Senate amendment defines the term 
“Vietnam era” to mean the period beginning 
August 5, 1964 (the date of the Gulf of 
Tonkin incident), and ending on such date 
as shall thereafter be determined by Presi- 
dential proclamation or concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Congress. It also extended, on the 
basis of service during this period, pension 
to veterans, their widows, and children; pre- 
sumption for medical purposes of service- 
connection of active psychosis arising within 
2 years after discharge or release from sery- 
ice; and financial assistance in the purchase 
of specially equipped automobiles. In addi- 
tion, the amendment makes the Vietnam era 
a period of war for purposes of title 38, United 
States Code, thus extending to veterans serv- 
ing during this period eligibility for other so- 
called wartime benefits. These include war- 
time rates of compensation, burial allow- 
ances, and certain medical benefits. 

The House amendment took a different ap- 
proach. Under the House amendment, vet- 
erans of service after August 5, 1964, became 
eligible for wartime rates of compensation 
and burial allowances. Eligibility for pension 
was limited to veterans and their widows and 
children of deceased veterans of the “Viet- 
nam conflict” which was defined to have the 
same meaning as “Vietnam era” in the Senate 
amendment. 

Under the House amendment, veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955 (the termina- 
tion of the Korean conflict for purposes of 
wartime veterans’ benefits), would be en- 
titled to certain medical benefits, including 
the 2-year presumption of service connection 
in the case of an active psychosis and would 
be eligible for assistance in purchasing spe- 
cially equipped automobiles. 

Except for the provisions relating to as- 
sistance in acquiring specially equipped au- 
tomobiles, the conference substitute adopts 
the service period requirements of the Senate 
amendment. 

SPECIALLY EQUIPPED AUTOMOBILES 

The period during which eligibility could 
be acquired for receiving assistance in ac- 
quiring specially equipped automobiles dif- 
fered in the two versions as indicated above. 
There are other variances in the two versions. 

Existing law establishes time limitations 
for applying for this benefit. The House 
amendment retained these limitations with 
necessary modifications to permit veterans 
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granted entitlement to utilize that entitle- 
ment. The Senate amendment removed all 
limitations on time for applications for this 
benefit. 

In addition, the House amendment re- 
quires that veterans in order to be eligible for 

this assistance must have incurred the dis- 
98 in line of duty as a direct result of 
the performance of military duty. 

The conference substitute contains pro- 
visions from both versions. Veterans of serv- 
ice after January 31, 1955, are made eligible 
for this benefit and the disability on which 
the award of the benefit is based must have 
been incurred in line of duty as a direct re- 
sult of the performance of military duty. All 
limitations on time for applying for this 
benefit are abolished and it is only necessary 
that a veteran make application for such 
benefits in accordance with regulation pre- 
scribed by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


MEDICINES FOR AID AND ATTENDANCE 
PENSIONERS 


Section 612(h) of title 38, United States 
Code, as presently in effect authorizes the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish 
drugs or medicines ordered on prescription 
of a duly licensed physician as specific ther- 
apy in the treatment of an illness or injury 
suffered by a veteran of World War I, World 
War II, or the Korean conflict who is receiv- 
ing increased pension under existing law 
based on need of regular aid and attendance. 

The Senate amendment merely extended 
these provisions to apply to aid and attend- 
ance pensioners of the Vietnam era. 

The House amendment (1) makes it man- 
datory for the Administration of Veterans 
Affairs to furnish these drugs and medicines 
and (2) extends the benefits of the section to 
(a) “old-law” aid and attendance pensioners, 
(b) aid and attendance pensioners of the 
Vietnam era, and (c) veterans receiving aid 
and attendance compensation for service- 
connected disabilities with respect to drugs 
and medicines prescribed for non-service- 
connected conditions. 

The conference substitute is the same in 
substance in this respect as the House 
amendment. 


ENTITLEMENT TO EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 


The Senate amendment provided that an 
eligible veteran's entitlement to educational 
assistance would be equal to 1% times the 
duration of his service on active duty after 
January 31, 1955. The House amendment con- 
tained no provision with respect to entitle- 
ment. Under existing law, an eligible veteran 
acquires one month of entitlement for each 
month of service on active duty after Janu- 
ary 31, 1955. 

The conference agreement contains no pro- 
visions with respect to entitlement. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ALLOWANCES 


Both versions increase the amount of edu- 
cational assistance allowances payable to 
eligible veterans participating in the vet- 
erans’ educational assistance program under 
chapter 34 of title 38, United States Code. 
The only difference in the two versions is 
that House amendment provided for fixed 
rates of educational assistance for eligible 
veterans having two or more dependents. 
The Senate amendment provides for addi- 
tional amounts to be paid on account of each 
dependent of an eligible veteran in excess 
of two. 

The conference substitute adopts this fea- 
ture of the Senate amendment. 


FLIGHT TRAINING; FARM COOPERATIVE TRAINING; 
APPRENTICESHIP OR OTHER ON-JOB TRAINING 
The Senate amendment contained provi- 

sions adding flight training, on-farm train- 

ing, and apprenticeship or other on-job 
training to the veterans’ educational assist- 
ance program of title 38, United States Code. 

These provisions were almost the same as the 

provisions in the educational assistance pro- 
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gram for veterans of the Korean conflict 
which has terminated. The House amend- 
ment contained no similar provisions. 

The managers on the part of the House felt 
that in light of experience under the Korean 
conflict educational assistance program and 
because of changed circumstances modifica- 
tions in the Senate provisions were impera- 
tive. Accordingly, the provisions in the con- 
ference substitute relating to flight training, 
farm cooperative training, and apprentice- 
ship or other on-job training are substan- 
tially different from the provisions relat- 
ing to these subjects in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Flight training 


Under the conference substitute, the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs may approve 
the pursuit by an eligible veteran of flight 
training accepted as necessary for the at- 
tainment of a recognized vocational objec- 
tive in the field of aviation, if (1) the vet- 
eran possesses a valid private pilot’s license 
or has satisfactorily completed the number 
of hours of flight training instruction re- 
quired for a private pilot’s license, and meets 
the medical requirements for a commercial 
pilot’s license, and (2) the flight school 
courses meet Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion standards and are approved by that 
Agency and the appropriate State approv- 
ing agency. 

Each eligible veteran pursuing a program 
of education consisting exclusively of flight 
training would be paid an educational assist- 
ance allowance computed at the rate of 90 
percent of the established charges for tuition 
and fees which similarly situated nonveterans 
are required to pay in the same flight courses. 
This allowance would be paid quarterly upon 
receipt of certification from the veteran and 
the flight school as to the actual flight train- 
ing received by the veteran during such quar- 
ter and the cost thereof. The veteran’s en- 
titlement would be charged with 1 month for 
each $130 paid to the veteran for such a 
course. 

Farm cooperative training 


Under the conference substitute, an eligi- 
ble veteran without any dependents enrolled 
in an educational institution for a farm co- 
operative program consisting of institutional 
agricultural courses for a minimum of 12 
clock hours per week, would be eligible to re- 
ceive an educational assistance allowance at 
the rate of $105 per month if he was concur- 
rently engaged in agricultural employment 
which is relevant to the institutional courses 
under standards prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator. A veteran with one dependent would 
receive $125 per month, with two dependents 
$145 per month, with $7 per month for each 
dependent in excess of two, if he were so 
enrolled. 

The conferees expect the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to develop additional regu- 
lations defining farm cooperative training to 
insure that the veteran trainee’s employment 
is in an area consistent with his institutional 
training program, and that the school offer- 
ing the institutional portion of the program 
has cognizance of the trainee’s job circum- 
stances and has taken appropriate steps to 
insure that the trainee’s job experience is co- 
ordinated with his institutional training. 


Apprenticeship or other on-job training 


Any eligible veteran could receive a train- 
ing assistance allowance under the confer- 
ence substitute while pursuing a program of 
apprenticeship approved by a State approving 
agency as meeting standards of apprentice- 
ship published by the Secretary of Labor, or 
a program of other training on the job ap- 
proved by a State approving agency as pro- 
vided in section 1777 of title 38, United States 
Code, which would be added by the confer- 
ence substitute, 

The amount of the training assistance 
allowance payable to an eligible veteran un- 
der this program is shown in the following 
table: 
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No. Two or 


k One 

Period of training depend- depend- more de- 

ents ent pendents 
$80 $90 $100 

= 60 70 80 
hs. 40 50 60 
Fourth and any succeeding 

6-month period... -= 20 30 40 


On-the-job-training programs (other than 
apprenticeship programs) would be subject 
to approval by State approving agencies in 
accordance with detailed standards set out 
in the conference report. 

In enacting the new program of on-job 
training, the conferees wish to make it clear 
that it is their intent that the State approv- 
ing agencies approve training only in those 
fields that offer worthwhile knowledge and 
skills ordinarily obtained through the edu- 
cational process leading to an accepted train- 
ing objective and which will not have the 
attributes of a wage subsidy. 

Training for occupations which require a 
relatively short period of experience in order 
for a trainee to obtain and hold employment 
at the market wage in the occupation, such 
as automobile service station attendant or 
manager, soda fountain attendant, food sery- 
ice worker, salesman, window washer, build- 
ing custodian, or other unskilled or common 
labor positions, as well as clerical positions 
for which on-the-job training is not the nor- 
mal method of procuring qualified personnel, 
should not be approved. 

The Secretary of Labor is responsible for 
the administration of the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act, and other on-the- 
job-training activities in the Department of 
Labor. It is the intent of the conferees that 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs fully 
explore the advantages of using the Depart- 
ment of Labor's experience and resources in 
connection with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion responsibility and activities in the field 
of apprentice and on-the-job training. 

REPORTING FEE 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion under which the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs would pay to each educational 
institution which is required to submit re- 
ports and certifications to him with respect to 
eligible veterans enrolled therein an allow- 
ance at the rate of $1 per eligible veteran for 
each month during which a required report or 
certification was made to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration by the educational institution. 
The House amendment contained no provi- 
sions on this subject. 

This provision is substantially the same as 
the reporting fee provisions in the educa- 
tional assistance program for Korean con- 
flict veterans. Again, the managers on the 
part of the House felt that revisions were 
necessary in this portion of the Senate 
amendment in order to make it acceptable. 
Under the conference substitute, the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs would pay a re- 
porting fee to any educational institution, 
including correspondence schools, in which 
persons receiving assistance under chapter 
34 or 35 of title 38, United States Code, are 
enrolled computed for each calendar year 
by multiplying $3 by the number of persons 
enrolled therein on October 31 of that year. 
The Administrator could, if the enrollment 
of such persons on such date fluctuates more 
than 15 percent from the peak enrollment 
of such persons in such institution during 
such year, establish another date for such 
institution. These provisions in the confer- 
ence substitute lend themselves to the utili- 
zation of electronic equipment in adminis- 
tering this program. The reporting fee would 
be paid to the institution as soon as feasible 
after the end of the calendar year for which 
it is applicable. 


STATUTORY AWARDS 


The House amendment rewrites section 
314(k) of title 38, United States Code. As re- 
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written, a disabled veteran would receive a 
statutory award of $47 per month for each 
specified anatomical loss he has suffered, ex- 
cept that the combined benefits under that 
section could not exceed a total of $400 
monthly. Under existing law, only a single 
award of $47 is payable, regardless of how 
many anatomical losses have been sustained 
by a veteran. 

The Senate amendment contained no com- 
parable provisions. 

The conference substitute is the same in 
this respect as the House amendment. 

BURIAL FLAGS 

Both versions provide that in cases where 
servicemen die under circumstances where & 
burial flag is not furnished to their next of 
kin by the military departments (I. e., where 
the body of the serviceman is not recovered) 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs will 
furnish a flag to the next of kin. The two 
versions differ, however, in the periods to 
which they apply. The House amendment 
applies to deaths occurring after May 27, 1941, 
thus having the effect of extending eligibility 
based on in-service deaths occurring on or 
after January 31, 1955. The Senate amend- 
ment applies in the case of deaths occurring 
during the Vietnam era. 

The conference substitute is the same in 
this respect as the House amendment. 


PERIOD OF ELIGIBILITY UNDER THE WAR 
ORPHANS’ EDUCATIONAL. ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


The House amendment contained provi- 
sions under which the period during which 
an individual could receive assistance under 
the War Orphans’ Educational Assistance 

would be increased. The present 
generally applicable period is between the 
ages of 18 and 23 years. The House amend- 


S. 16 as Passed Senate, June 1, 1967 


(1) Same. 


(3) Same. 
(4) Same. 
(5) None. 
(6) Same, except for fact that it does not 


cover widows covered by the old pension 
law. Cost: $1,704,000. 


(7) Same. 


(8) Same. 


(9) Same. 


(10) Same. 
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ment would extend this to age 26. The Sen- 
ate amendment contained no comparable 
provisions. 

The conference substitute is the same in 
this respect as the House amendment. 


EXTENSION OF LOAN PROGRAM FOR CERTAIN 
WORLD WAR H VETERANS 


The Senate amendment contained pro- 
visions extending the final terminal date of 
the loan guaranty program for veterans of 
World War I from July 25, 1967, to July 25, 
1970. The House amendment contained no 
comparable provision. The conference sub- 
stitute adopts the language of the Senate 
amendment in this respect with additional 
provisions to insure that a veteran of World 
War II whose entitlement under the phase- 
out formula extended beyond July 25, 1967, 
and terminated before or shortly after the 
effective date of this Act would not be de- 
nied the benefits of the extension provided 
by the amendment. 


INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF DIRECT LOANS 


The Senate amendment authorized the 
Administrator to raise the basic limit of 
$17,500 on direct home loans to veterans to 
not in excess of $30,000 where he finds that 
high-cost levels in a particular area so re- 
quire. 

The conference substitute adopts the 
principle of the Senate amendment with a 
single modification of reducing the higher 
maximum amount which may be established 
in any high-cost area from $30,000 to $25,000. 
This modification provides a sufficient mar- 
gin ($7,500) to accord veterans in areas of 
extra high housing costs direct loan assist- 
ance substantially equivalent to that given 
veterans in other areas in purchasing similar 
type housing. 


SUMMARY 


H.R. 2068 (S. 16) as Passed House, March 
20, 1967 
TITLE I 

(1) A cost of living pension rate in- 
crease for all veterans alone, veterans with 
dependents, widows alone, widows with chil- 
dren, and children alone who are now re- 
cetving a pension under Publie Law 86-211, 
as amended. Cost: $91,504,000. 

(2) A substantially greater pension rate 
increase for widows and widows with chil- 
dren in the lowest income categories (ap- 
proximately 844 percent). Cost: $18,268,000 
(included in ftem 1 above). 

(3) A $5 per month pension rate increase 
for Spanish-American and prior war widows. 
Cost: $3,121,000. 

(4) An imcrease of $5 per month in the 
“housebound” pension allowance under cur- 
rent law for veterans, from $35 to $40 per 
month. Cost: $1,251,000. 

(5) The creation of a new “housebound” 
rate of $100 per month for veterans under the 
old pension law. Cost: $2,552,000. 

(6) A special aid and attendance allow- 
ance of $50 per month for widows receiving 
pension under Public Law 86-211, the old 
pension law, the Spanish-American War and 
prior wars, who are found in need of regular 
aid and attendance. Cost: $2,520,000. 

(7) Presumption of permanent and total 
disability for pension purposes on attain- 
ment of age 65. Cost: Not significant. 

(8) Presumption of need for aid 
and attendance for pensioners who are being 
furnished care in public or private 
nursing homes. Cost: Not significant. 

(9) Reduction of the 5-year alternative 
marriage requirement. for widows to 1 year 
(any period if there is a child born to the 
parties to the marriage}. This liberalization 
applies to pension and the service-connected 
death programs. Cost: Not. significant. 

(10) Exclusion of income for pension pur- 
poses of amounts equal to amounts paid 
by a wife for the last illness of the veteran 
prior to his death. Cost: Not significant. 
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While this provision of the bill may pro- 
duce some difficulties in determining what 
areas should be singled out for special treat- 
ment, the Administrator is afforded con- 
siderable latitude in establishing criteria for 
this purpose. For example, he can determine 
whether the loan maximum in the excepted 
areas will be uniformly set at the $25,000 
level or will be variable, as, for example, by 
setting one or more intermediate limits so 
that. differing maximums might be applied 
in the light of variations in high-cost levels 
between the areas affected. 


EFFECTIVE DATES 


Under the House amendment, this legis- 
lation would have taken effect on July 1, 
1967. 

The Senate.version provides that the legis- 
lation shall become effective on the first day 
of the first calendar month which begins 
more than 10 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this legislation, except for the pro- 
visions concerning (1) presumptions relating 
to psychosis, (2) the furnishing of drugs to 
certain veterans receiving additional com- 
pensation or increased pension by reason of 
being in need of regular aid and attendance, 
(3) burial allowances in the cases of veterans 
of the Vietnam era, which provisions would 
be effective on the date of enactment of the 
legislation, with a savings clause for appli- 
cation to those made eligible solely by virtue 
of enactment of this legislation application 
could be made before the expiration of the 
two-year period which begins on the date of 
enactment, or in the case of a correction of 
discharge, two years from the date of such 
correction. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the Senate amendment in this respect. 


Conference Agreement 


TITLE I 


(1) A cost of living pension rate increase 
for all veterans alone, veterans with depend- 
ents, widows alone, widows with children, 
and children alone who are now receiving 
a pension under Public Law 86-211, as 
amended. Cost: $91,504,000. 

(2) A substantially greater pension rate 
inerease for widows and widows with chil- 
drem in the lowest income categories (ap- 
proximately 8½ percent). Cost: $18,268,000 
(included in item 1 above). 

(3) A $5 per month pension rate increase 
for Spanish-American and prior war widows. 
Cost: 13,121,000. 

(4) An increase of $5 per month in the 
“housebound” pension allowance under cur- 
rent law for veterans, from $35 to $40 per 
month. Cost: $1,251,000. 

(5) The creation of a new “housebound” 
rate of $100 per month for veterans under 
the old pension law. Cost: $2,552,000. 

(6) A special aid and attendance allow- 
ance of $50 per month for widows receiving 
pension under Public Law 86-211, the old 
pension law, the Spanish-American War and 
prior wars, who are found in need of regular 
aid and attendance. Cost: $2,520,000. 

(7) Presumption of permanent and total 
disability for pension purposes on attain- 
ment of age 65. Cost: Not significant. 

(8) Presumption of need for regular aid 
and attendance for pensioners who are being 
furnished nursing care in public or private 
nursing homes, Cost: Not significant. 

(9) Reduction of the 5-year alternative 
marriage requirement for widows to 1 year 
(any period if there is a child born to the 
parties to the marriage). This liberalization 
applies to pension and the service-connected 
death programs, Cost: Not significant, 

(10) Exclusion of income for pension pur- 
poses of amounts equal to amounts paid by 
a wife for the last illness of the veteran prior 
to his death. Cost: Not significant. 
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(11) Same. 


(12) None, but excludes social security 
increases enacted after July 1, 1965, for pen- 
sion purposes under “new” and “old” laws 
and for determining eligibility for depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation. Cost: 
$7,700,000 for 1965 social security increase. 
(Anticipated additional cost for first full 
calendar year after enactment of social se- 
curity increases recommended by the Presi- 
dent: $86,933,000.) 


(13) Same. 


(14) None. 


Total first year cost: 110,526,000. (Plus 
potential additional cost of $86,933,000, as 
explained in item (12) above.) 


(1) Same for the veterans of the Viet- 
nam era”—the period beginning August 5, 
1964, and ending on such date as shall there- 
after be determined by Presidential proc- 
lamation or concurrent resolution of the 
Congress. 

(2) Same; except term used is “Vietnam 
era”. 


(3) Same for veterans of Vietnam era. 


(4) Authorizes drugs for veterans of the 
Vietnam era who are aid and attendance 
pensioners; does not cover the old law cases 
or drugs for the non-service-connected dis- 
ability of the service-connected aid and at- 
tendance veterans. Cost: Not significant. 


(5) Same for veterans of Vietnam era. 


(6) Same for veterans of Vietnam era. 
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Summary—Continued 
H.R. 2068 (S. 16) as Passed House, March 
20, 1967 
TITLE N 

(11) Exclusion of income for pension pur- 
Poses of amounts equal to amounts paid by 
a widow or a wife for the last illness and 
burial of the veteran’s child. Cost: Not sig- 
nificant. 

(12) Exclusion of income for pension pur- 
poses and for dependency and indemnity 
compensation for parents of annuities under 
the retired serviceman's family protection 
plan. For the purpose of determining eligi- 
bility of parents for dependency and in- 
demnity compensation, the bill would also 
provide for the exclusion from considera- 
tion as income of pension payable under the 
provisions of title 38 of the United States 
Code as in effect on June 30, 1960 (the so- 
called “old pension law” in effect before en- 
actment of Public Law 86-211). Cost: Not 
significant. 

(13) In the medical field, the furnishing 
of any type of therapeutic or rehabilitative 
device, medical equipment and supplies) ex- 
cept medicine) when medically indicated 
to pensioners entitled to pension based on 
need for regular aid and attendance un- 
related to individual need for an invalid lift. 
Cost: $5,246,000. 

(14) Directs the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to pay in aid and attendance pen- 
sion cases having service in the Spanish- 
American or Indian wars—the higher rates 
as between those authorized in Public 86- 
211, as amended, and those specifically pro- 
vided for the earlier wars when such action 
would be in the best interest of the veteran. 
Cost: $808,000. 


Total first year cost Title I: $107,002,000. 


The benefits provided by the bill in title 
II for those serving on or after August 5, 
1964, are: 

(1) An increase in service-connected dis- 
ability compensation for veterans serving 
during this period from the present 80 per- 
cent of the wartime rates to full wartime 
rates, under all circumstances. Cost: 
$7,365,000. 

(2) Pension for veterans of Vietnam con- 
flict for non-service-connected disability and 
death, and for their widows and children 
as currently provided for veterans of World 
War I and later war periods, and their widows 
and children. Cost: $971,000. 

(3) Burial allowance of $250 to cover the 
burial and funeral expenses of deceased in- 
dividuals who had served during this period. 
Cost: $657,000. 

(4) Requires the furnishing of drugs and 
medicines to aid and attendance pensioners. 
Also amends the law so that service-con- 
nected veterans receiving aid and attend- 
ance compensation shall be furnished drugs 
and medicines for non-service-connected 
conditions and extends this benefit to aid 
and attendance pensioners under the old 
law. Cost: $2,214,000. 

The benefits provided for those serving 
after January 31, 1955, are: 

(5) Extension of the 2-year presumptive 
period for veterans who develop a psychosis 
within that period after discharge by pro- 
viding them a service-connected status for 
purposes of medical and hospital treatment. 
Cost: Not significant. 

(6) Miscellaneous medical benefits such as 
authorizing payments to State homes for vet- 
erans of this period and the use of private 
contract beds in a Commonwealth or a pos- 
session for non-service-connected conditions. 
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(11) Exclusion of income for pension pur- 
poses of amounts equal to amounts paid 
by a widow or a wife for the last illness and 
burial of the veteran’s child. Cost: Not sig- 
nificant. 

(12) Statement on social security in the 
Statement of Managers—No formal legisla- 
tive language. House recedes from material 
in (12) of H.R. 2068. 


(13) In the medical field, the furnishing 
of any type of therapeutic or rehabilitative 
device, medical equipment and supplies (ex- 
cept medicine) when medically indicated to 
pensioners entitled to pension based on need 
for regular aid and attendance unrelated to 
individual need for an invalid lift. Cost: 
$5,246,000. 

(14) Directs the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to pay in aid and attendance pen- 
sion cases having service in the Spanish- 
American or Indian wars—the higher rates 
as between those authorized in Public 86- 
211, as amended, and those specifically pro- 
vided for the earlier wars when such action 
would be in the best interest of the veteran. 
Cost: $808,000. 


Total first year cost: $107,002,000. 

For the veterans of the “Vietnam era“ 
the period beginning August 5, 1964, and 
ending on such date as shall thereafter be 
determined by Presidential proclamation or 
concurrent resolution of the Congress. 


(1) An increase in service-connected dis- 
ability compensation for veterans serving 
during this period from the present 80 per- 
cent of the wartime rates to full wartime 
rates, under all circumstances. Cost: 
$7,365,000. 

(2) Pension for veterans of Vietnam era 
for non-service-connected disability and 
death, and for their widows and children as 
currently provided for veterans of World 
War I and later war periods, and their widows 
and children, Cost: $971,000. 

(3) Burial allowance of $250 to cover the 
burial and funeral expenses of deceased in- 
dividuals who had served in Vietnam era. 
Cost: $657,000. 

(4) Requires the furnishing of drugs and 
medicines to aid and attendance pensioners. 
Also amends the law so that service-con- 
nected veterans receiving aid and attendance 
compensation shall be furnished drugs and 
medicines for non-service-connected condi- 
tions and extends this benefit to aid and at- 
tendance pensioners under the old law. Cost: 
$2,214,000. 


(5) Extension of the 2-year presumptive 
period for veterans who develop a psychosis 
within that period after discharge by pro- 
viding them a service-connected status for 
purposes of medical and hospital treatment. 
Cost: Not significant. 

(6) Miscellaneous medical benefits such as 
authorizing payments to State homes for 
veterans of this period and the use of pri- 
vate contract beds in a Commonwealth or a 
possession for non-service-connected condi- 
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(7) Extends existing law for service during 
the Vietnam era; due to disability Incurred 
in or aggravated by active service; removes 
time limitations for application. Cost: 
$720,000. 


First year cost: $9,713,000. 


(1) None. 


(2) Same, but limited to Vietnam era. 
(Appears in title IV). Cost: Not significant. 


(3) Same. 


(4) Same; except rate of $10 is added for 
each dependent in excess of 2. Cost: $104,000,- 


(5) None. 


(6) On-the-job training. 


(7) On-the-farm training. 
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Scummary—Continued 
HR. 2068 (S. 16) as Passed House, March 
20, 1967 


TITLE I 
The same sort of care may be provided under 
contract in the Veterans’ Memorial Hospital 
at Manila, Republic of the Philippines. Cost: 
Not significant. 


(7) Authorizes an allowance of $1,600 
toward the purchase of an automobile for a 
veteran who, as a direct result of the per- 
formance of military duty, has lost or lost the 
use of one or both feet, one or both hands, 
or who has suffered permanent impairment 
of vision in both eyes as defined. Applica- 
tion is required for this benefit within 5 years 
after the date of discharge, within 3 years 
after sustaining the loss of sight or limbs 
regardless of date of discharge, or within 1 
year from date entitlement to compensation 
for the disability is determined. Cost: 
$3,432,000. 

First year cost of Title II: $14,639,000. 

TITLE II 


(1) Existing law authorizes basic rates of 
compenstaion which are paid according to 
degree of disability. In addition, certain 
statutory awards are authorized for specific 
disabilities, Among such awards is the pay- 
ment of an allowance of $47 per month (in 
wartime cases), in addition to the basic rate 
applicable, where the veteran has lost the 
use of a hand, a foot, both buttocks, an eye, 
a creative organ, complete organic aphonia, 
or deafness of both ears. However, only one 
such allowance may be paid. Section 301 
would authorize the payment of the addi- 
tional allowance for each such loss, in addi- 
tion to the basic rate of compensation, Cost: 
$262,000. 

(2) Provides for the issuance of a burial 
flag under those circumstances where an 
individual dies while in service after May 27, 
1941, but his remains are either lost at sea, or 
are for some other reason not recovered. 
Cost: Not significant. 

(3) Section 303 authorizes full benefit pay- 
ments under Public Law 89-358 “to educa- 
tionally disadvantaged veterans so they can 
complete high school without losing their 
eligibility for follow-on college benefits’. 
Cost: $15,000,000. 

(4) Section 304 increases the rates of pay- 
ment under Public Law 89-358, the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act, to $130 month- 
ly for a veteran without dependents, $155 for 
a veteran with one dependent, and $175 for a 
veteran with two or more dependents, with 
proportionately smaller rates for individuals 
who are taking courses on a three-fourths, 
half-time, or cooperative basis. Cost: 
$95,000,000. 


(5) Section 305 would amend the War Or- 
phans Educational Assistance program by 
increasing the period of time during which 
training may be taken. The present generally 
applicable period is between the ages 18 and 
23. The proposed legislation would extend 
this age to 26. Cost: $4,400,000. 

(6) None. 


(7) None. 
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tions. The same sort of care may be provided 
under contract in the Veterans’ Memorial 
Hospital at Manila, Republic of the Philip- 
pines. Cost: Not significant. 

The benefits provided for those serving 
after January 15, 1955, are: 

(7) Authorizes an allowance of $1,600 
toward the purchase of an automobile for a 
veteran who, as a direct result of the per- 
formance of military duty, has lost or lost 
the use of one or both feet, ome or both 
hands, or who has suffered permanent im- 
pairment of vision in both eyes as defined. 
Removes time limitations for application. 
Cost: $3,432,000. 


First year cost: $14,639,000. 


(1) Existing law authorizes basic rates of 
compensation which are paid according to 
degree of disability. In addition, certain 
sta awards are authorized for specific 
disabilities. Among such awards is the pay- 
ment of an allowance of $47 per month (in 
wartime cases), in addition to the basic 
rate applicable, where the veteran has lost 
the use of a hand, a foot, both buttocks, an 
eye, a creative organ, complete organic 
aphonia, or deafness of both ears. However, 
only one such allowance may be paid. Sec- 
tion 301 would authorize the payment of the 
additional allowance for each such loss, M 
addition to the basic rate of compensation, 
Cost: $262,000. 

(2) Provides for the issuance of a burial 
flag under those circumstances. where an 
Individual dies while in service after May 27, 
1941, but his remains are either lost at sea, 
or are for some other reason not recovered. 
Cost: Not significant. 

(3) Section 306 authorizes full benefit pay- 
ments under Public Law 89-358 “to educa- 
tionally disadvantaged veterans so they can 
complete high school without losing their 
eligibility for follow-on college benefits”. 
Cost: $15,000,000. 

(4) Section 304 increases the rates of pay- 
ment under Public Law 89-358, the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act, to $130 month- 
ly for a veteran without dependents, $155 
for a veteran with one dependent, and $175 
for a veteran with two dependents, with $10 
additional for each dependent im excess of 
two, and proportionately smaller rates for 
individuals who are taking courses on a 
three-fourths, half-time, or cooperative 
basis. Cost: $104,000,000. 

(5) Section 305 would amend the War Or- 
phans Educational Assistance program by 
increasing the period of time during which 
training may be taken. The present generally 
one period is between the ages 18 and 

23. The proposed legislation would extend 
this age to 26. Cost: $4,400,000. 

(6) Provides on-the-job training with ap- 
propriate safeguards and a monthly training 
assistance allowance as indicated in the table 
below: 


Node- One de- TwW²o ot 


Period of training pendents pendent more de- 
pendents 
$80 $90 $100 
60 7 80 
40 50 60 
20 30 40 


Cost: $27,000,000. 

(T) Authorizes farm cooperative training 
consisting of institutional agricultural 
courses at a minimum of 12 clock hours per 
week at the rates indicated. 
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(8) Flight training. Cost of items (6), (7), 
and (8): $42,000,000. 


(9) Entitlement to educational assistance 
based on one and one-half times the dura- 
tion of service on active duty. No first year 
cost. 


Total first year cost of Title III: $161,000,- 
000. 


(1) Reporting fee $1 per month per vet- 
eran to educational institutions. Cost: 
$1,600,000. 


(2) Extends cut-off date for World War II 
veteran loan guaranty program from July 25, 
1967—July 25, 1970. Cost: Not significant. 

(8) Increase direct loan amount from 
$17,500 to $30,000 in areas where adminis- 
trator finds cost levels so require. Cost: Not 
significant. 

Total first year cost of title IV: $1,600,000. 

Total first year cost entire bill: $282,839,000. 
(Plus potential additional cost of $86,933,000 
as noted in item (12) on p. 2.) 
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Summary—Continued 
H.R. 2068 (S. 16) as Passed House, March 
20, 1967 


TITLE II 


(8) None. 


(9) None. 
Total first year cost Title III: $114,662,000. 
(1) None. 
(2) None. 


(3) None. 


Total first year cost entire bill: $236,393,000. 
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No dee One de- Iwo de- More than two dependents 
pendents pendent pendents 


The amount in column IV, 
plus the following for 
each dependent in excess 

of owo: 


$105 $125 $145 $ 


(8) Provides flight training for eligible 
veterans who have valid private pilot licenses 
or the equivalent in flight training hours and 
who can meet the medical requirements nec- 
essary for a commercial pilot's license. The 
educational assistance allowance is to be 
computed at 90% of the established charges 
for tuition and fees for similarly circum- 
stanced nonveterans enrolled in the same 
flight-training course, with each $130 paid 
to a veteran to cancel one month of training 
eligibility. Cost: $7,000,000. 

(9) None. 


Total first year cost: $162,662,000. 


(1) Propose to pay yearly fee to educa- 
tional institutions based on their peak en- 
rollment in October as reported by the 
computer. Cost: $1,300,000. 

(2) Accepts July 25, 1970 date. Cost: Not 
significant. 


(3) Increases direct loans in areas where 
the Administrator finds cost levels so require 
to $25,000. Cost: Not significant. 


Total first year cost of title IV: $1,300,000. 
Total first year cost entire bill: $285,603,000. 


OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

W.J. BRYAN DORN, 

JAMES A. HALEY, 

WALTER S. BARING, 

E. Ross ADAIR, 

WILLIAM H. AYRES, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (during the 
reading of the statement). Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the fur- 
ther reading of the statement be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on this legisla- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to bring to the House today 
the conference report on S. 16 and to 
speak in favor of the adoption of the 
report, 

This bill achieves three basic things: 

First. It provides a cost-of-living in- 
crease for non-service-connected pen- 
sioners and liberalize several programs 
for those with serious health problems. 


Second. It rounds out the war veteran 
benefits for Vietnam veterans. 

Third. It raises the education and 
training allowance for veterans under 
the new GI bill and extends several types 
of training to this group that were avail- 
able to veterans of World War II and 
Korea. 

The first-year cost of this bill is about 
$285 million. Its cash benefits will di- 
rectly affect about 2 million veterans 
and widows. 

It fulfills the recommendations of the 
President made earlier this year in his 
special message to the Congress: 

First. Disability compensation at war- 
time rates under all circumstances; 

Second. Pensions for non-service-con- 
nected disabilities and deaths; 

Third. Burial allowance for expenses of 
burial; 

Fourth. Certain medical care benefits 
paon as drugs and therapeutic devices; 
an 

Fifth. Automobile allowance for the 
seriously disabled veteran, 

In passing H.R. 2068 on March 20, the 
provisions of this legislation were placed 


in S. 16 by striking all after the enact- 
ing clause and inserting the text of H.R. 
2068. The bill was then returned to the 
Senate. 

On June 1 the Senate passed in lieu 
of the House language a complete sub- 
stitute which contained many of the pro- 
visions of H.R. 2068 as passed by the 
House and in addition included the pro- 
visions of S. 9 reported by the Laber and 
Public Welfare Committee of the Senate 
on May 24. The original Senate bill, 
S. 16, had been considered by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. The provisions of 
S. 9 included in the Senate amendment 
of June 1, 1967, provided: 

First, changes in the formula for com- 
puting an eligible veteran’s entitlement 
to educational assistance allowances 
from 1 month’s educational benefits for 
1 month’s service after January 31, 1955, 
to one and a half times the duration of 
service on active duty since that date. 
Maximum period of entitlement remains 
at 36 months. 

Second, raises in the amount of 
monthly educational allowance to $130 
for a single veteran in institutional 
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training, $155 for a veteran with one 
dependent, and $175 for a veteran with 
two dependents. Provided additional $10 
per month for each dependent in excess 
of two. 

Third, would permit eligible veterans 
to make use of educational allowances 
for a full-time program of institutional 
on-farm training. Training assistance 
allowance for such a program would be 
computed at the rate of $110 per month 
for a veteran with no dependent, $125 
per month for a veteran with one de- 
pendent, and $145 per month for a vet- 
eran with two or more dependents. Pay- 
ments to be reduced after 1 year, and 
every 4 months thereafter. 

Fourth, would permit eligible veterans 
to make use of educational allowances 
for a full-time program of apprentice- 
ship or other training on the job. Train- 
ing assistance allowance for such a pro- 
gram would be computed at the rate of 
$80 per month for a veteran with no de- 
pendents, $95 per month for a veteran 
with one dependent, and $115 per month 
for a veteran with two or more depend- 
ents. Payments to be reduced every 4 
months. In no case shall the training 
allowance and the veteran-trainee’s pay 
total more than $450 per month. 

Fifth, would permit the eligible vet- 
eran to enroll in a course of flight train- 
ing, for which 75 percent of the estab- 
lished charge would be paid by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Sixth, would authorize the Veterans’ 
Administration to pay $1 per month per 
enrolled veteran to educational institu- 
tions in order to defray the adminis- 
trative costs of submitting reports and 
certifications to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Seventh, would permit the eligible vet- 
eran to receive educational assistance 
allowances while pursuing high school 
training needed in order to qualify for 
higher education. Time spent in pursuit 
of such courses would not be charged 
against basic entitlement. 

Thereafter the Senate asked for a con- 
ference to which the House agreed, and 
three meetings of the conferees were 
held on July 18, 27, and August 10. 

A comparison of the bill passed by the 
House on March 20, the version ap- 
proved by the Senate on June 1, and the 
conferees agreement is found in the sum- 
mary at the end of the statement of the 
managers, and this has already been in- 
cluded in the Recorp during this debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to pay tribute 
to the Members who served with me as 
managers on the part of the House, 
namely, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn], the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. HALEY], the gentle- 
man from Nevada [Mr. BARING], the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Aparr], and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES]. 
They gave complete support to the posi- 
tion of the House during the conference 
and were of great assistance in achieving 
what seems to me to be a very satisfac- 
tory bill which all of us can happily 
support here today. 

Generally speaking, all of the provi- 
sions relating to pension, with minor ex- 
ceptions, were adopted in the form as 
approved by the House. The House has 
agreed to take the definition of the Viet- 
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nam era as provided in the Senate bill 
providing for this period of conflict to 
be from August 5, 1964, and ending on 
such date as shall thereafter be deter- 
mined by Presidential proclamation or 
concurrent resolution of the Congress. 

As approved by the conferees, farm 
cooperative training, flight training, and 
on-the-job training is extended to those 
individuals eligible for education and 
training under the provisions of Public 
Law 89-358, but these provisions have 
been completely rewritten from the ver- 
sion which was in the Senate bill ap- 
proved on June 1. We believe that the 
provisions are more workable and will 
accomplish the valid objectives sought. 

The House has accepted the extension 
of the loan guaranty program for World 
War II until July 25, 1970, with no 
change in the individual eligibility for- 
mula, which Members will recall is 10 
years from the date of discharge plus 1 
year for each additional 3 months of 
service. 

Also, in the housing field, the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs is author- 
ized to make direct loans to as much as 
$25,000—the Senate had sought $30,000— 
where in his judgment such loans are 
warranted, but it should be emphasized 
that the Administrator can determine 
whether the loan maximum in the ac- 
cepted areas will be uniformly set at the 
$25,000 level. 

Members will recall that there was in- 
cluded in the Senate version language 
having to do with Social Security 
Amendments of 1965 and future amend- 
ments insofar as they related to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration non-service- 
connected pension program. I wish to 
make it crystal clear, and I speak in my 
capacity as chairman and also in behalf 
of the conferees, that it is our intention 
to take the necessary action to assure 
that no increase in social security pay- 
ments which will result from the enact- 
ment of H.R. 12080 recently reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means will 
result in a reduction of combined income 
from Veterans’ Administration pension, 
dependency and indemnity compensation 
for parents, or in the removal of any per- 
son from the pension rolls. In this regard, 
Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point in the 
Recorp the text of my letter of Febru- 
ary 2, 1967, addressed to all Members of 
the House, and to refer again to the fact 
that this letter and my intent was men- 
tioned in the debate which occurred on 
March 20 when the bill H.R. 2068 was 
passed: 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., February 2, 1967. 

Dear CoLLEAGUE: The Administration has 
recommended an increase in Social Security 
payments. As a result, Members of Congress 
and the Veterans’ Affairs Committee are 
receiving many inquiries as to the possible 
effect of Social Security increases on the 
veterans’ pension program. 

The veterans’ pension program is based on 
income limits; therefore any increase in 
Social Security payments may result in re- 
duction and, in some instances, removal 
from the pension rolls. 

Last year Congress enacted legislation pro- 
viding that income changes during the year 
would not affect pensions until the begin- 
ning of the next year. This gives us time to 
coordinate our efforts with the Ways and 
Means Committee. 
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The Committee is well aware of this prob- 
lem and when the Congress has decided as 
to the level of increase in Social Security 
payments we expect to make appropriate 
adjustments in the veterans’ pension 
pr 5 
Sincerely, 

OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 


This legislation has an interesting his- 
tory dating back to the closing days of 
the second session of the 89th Congress 
when the House passed H.R. 17488, and 
which was later reported in the Senate 
but not considered. Early in the 90th 
Congress the Subcommittee on Compen- 
sation and Pensions held hearings on 
numerous bills relating to non-service- 
connected pension and specifically to 
measures similar to H.R. 17488—89th 
Congress. This resulted in the full com- 
mittee reporting on March 15, H.R. 2068 
which, it will be recalled, passed the 
House on March 20 by a unanimous vote. 

On February 7, the Senate passed the 
bill S. 16 which related to benefits for 
so-called Vietnam-era veterans. 

The provisions relating to presump- 
tions for psychiatric conditions, the fur- 
nishing of drugs, and the burial allow- 
ance are effective on date of enactment. 
The remainder of the provisions are ef- 
fective on the first day of the first calen- 
dar month which begins more than 10 
days after the date of enactment. This is 
the language contained in the Senate 
version of the bill which the House has 
agreed to. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill as passed by the 
House on March 20 had a cost figure of 
$236,393,000 for the first year. The Sen- 
ate version passed on June 1 was fig- 
ured to cost $282,839,000. The total first- 
year cost of the conference version has 
been estimated by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to cost $285,603,000. The higher 
cost of the conference version over the 
House version is largely attributable to 
the educational items first included in 
the Senate bill and involving farm coop- 
erative training, on-the-job training, 
flight training, and the reporting fee of 
educational institutions. 

ON JOB AND APPRENTICE TRAINING 

The bill agreed to by the conferees ex- 
tends an on job and apprentice training 
program to veterans serving after Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, similar to the one available 
to World War II and Korean veterans. 
We have made one change, however. 
Under the World War II and Korea pro- 
grams the education and training allow- 
ance paid to the veteran was geared di- 
rectly to the wage scale paid by the em- 
ployer. This caused considerable varia- 
tion between veterans training for the 
same job and created an incentive for 
the employer to pay the least he could so 
the Veterans’ Administration would pay 
a greater amount for longer periods of 
time. 

To eliminate the incentive of subsi- 
dized wages, the conferees substituted a 
standard pay scale based on a 24-month 
program as follows: $80 for the first 6 
months, $60 for the next 6 month, $40 for 
the third 6 months, and $20 for the 
fourth 6 months, and succeeding periods. 
This change will assure more uniform 
support for veterans training and will 
permit support of apprentice training 
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in occupations where the beginning rate 
is quite high and would exceed the ceil- 
ing of $450 per month set in the Senate 
amendment. 

We have also written in specific lan- 
guage prohibiting training in objectives 
which require little training. We have 
also set standards requiring the em- 
ployer to start the trainee at at least half 
the final wage and to progress within 
15 percent of the final wage in the last 
pay period. 

COOPERATIVE FARM TRAINING 


The farm cooperative training program 
adopted by the conferees is patterned 
closely after the college level cooperative 
training program, and the rates of train- 
ing allowances are the same: $105 no de- 
pendents, $125 one dependent, $145 two 
dependents. In college cooperative train- 
ing the trainee usually goes to school for 
6 weeks or a quarter, and works in a 
related job under the supervision of his 
college instructors for an alternate six 
weeks or a quarter. The same principle 
has been adopted for farm training. 

The trainee would be required to have 
12 clock-hours per week classroom in- 
struction and be full-time employed in 
a related farming occupation or be op- 
erating his own farm. 

FLIGHT TRAINING 


Under legislation previously passed a 
veteran can take flight training in con- 
nection with his college course. This bill 
extends vocational flight training similar 
to that available to World War II and 
Korean veterans. 

This bill places greater emphasis on 
commercial flying and deemphasizes 
hobby flying. Under the Korean program 
the maximum support which a veteran 
could receive was $1,350 but he could 
enroll in the private pilot course. Under 
this bill the maximum support which he 
can receive will be about $4,600, but this 
must apply to commercial type flying 
such as commercial pilot’s course, instru- 
ment ratings, multiengine ratings, and 
so forth. Under the Korean program we 
paid only 75 percent of the cost of the 
course. Under this new program empha- 
sizing commercial flying we will pay 90 
percent. 

REPORTING FEE FOR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Under the Korean program we offset 
administrative expenses of schools by 
paying $1 per student per month to the 
institutions. This required detailed book- 
keeping on the part of the schools. Under 
this new program we have simplified the 
reporting procedure and will pay schools 
once a year a $3 per student based on a 
computer census in October, thus elimi- 
nating the rather tedious bookkeeping 
requirement for schools. For schools that 
have a peak enrollment in a month other 
than October we allowed the Adminis- 
trator to set a period covering their peak 
enrollment. 

Mr. Speaker, as Members know, all 
bills which come to conference are a 
compromise, indeed this is true of much 
legislation before it even goes to con- 
ference. This is true of the conference 
version of S. 16. I cordially recommend 
the support of this measure, and I believe 
it will be of great help and assistance 
to all veterans and their dependents 
covered by its provisions. 
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Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ADATR. Mr. Speaker, the confer- 
ence report before the House today rep- 
resents the culmination of a long, contin- 
uing, and sometimes unfruitful effort to 
enact legislation that will liberalize pen- 
sion benefits for older veterans and, at 
the same time, authorize the full range 
of wartime benefits for veterans of cur- 
rent military service. The conferees, af- 
ter several arduous sessions in which 
there was a free and frank exchange of 
views, agreed to a bill which is sound and 
in the best interests of the Nation and its 
veterans. The bill still contains most of 
the substantive provisions that have pre- 
viously been unanimously approved by 
this body on March 20 of this year. The 
amendments offered by the other body 
which have been agreed to by the con- 
ferees served to balance the veterans’ 
program, particularly as it applies to 
veterans of the current conflict in Viet- 
nam. I urge my colleagues to support the 
adoption of the conference report. Our 
efforts along the lines represented by this 
bill, Mr. Speaker, began in the 89th Con- 
gress on July 19, 1966, to be exact, when 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs scheduled 
hearings on legislation to liberalize the 
veterans’ pension program. The product 
of these hearings was H.R. 17488, a bill to 
increase the rates of pension payable to 
veterans and their widows. The bill 
passed the House of Representatives on 
September 19, 1966, and was reported fa- 
vorably by a committee of the other body 
on October 18, 1966. Saddled with the for- 
midable opposition of the administration, 
the bill died with the adjournment of 
the 89th Congress. 

Title I of the bill agreed to by the con- 
ferees is almost identical to the ill fated 
H.R. 17488 of the 89th Congress. The ad- 
ministration this year has voiced its sup- 
port of pension increases as well as some 
of the other provisions of the bill. I am 
happy to see the end of this lengthy bat- 
tle and congratulate my colleagues on 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs for 
their perseverance. 

Much concern has been expressed by 
Members about the possible adverse ef- 
fect upon veterans’ pension of the pro- 
posed social security increase. An amend- 
ment to S. 16 adopted by the other body 
was designed to eliminate the possibility 
of any reduction or termination of pen- 
sion resulting from the social security 
increase. After a close and careful study 
of this proposal, it was readily apparent 
that the amendment, though well inten- 
tioned, would create more inequity than 
it resolved. The amendment, unfortu- 
nately, not only discriminated against 
veterans with incomes from sources oth- 
er than social security, but it would have 
created inequities among the social secu- 
rity recipients themselves. The con- 
ferees, therefore, agreed to delete this 
amendment upon the assurances of the 
chairmen of the committees having juris- 
diction over this matter in both Houses 
that prompt legislative action to insure 
that any increase in social security pay- 
ments which might result from the en- 
actment of H.R. 12080, will not adverse- 
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ly affect veterans and widows on the 
pension rolls. The assurances of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs and the other House 
conferees on this point is set forth in the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House contained in this confer- 
ence report. 

It should also be observed that Public 
Law 89-730 insures against the possibility 
of a sudden reduction in pension benefits 
resulting from the enactment of a social 
security increase. This law provides that 
the effective date of any reduction or 
discontinuance of pension resulting from 
a change in income due to an increase 
in public or private retirement benefits 
shall be the last day of the calendar year 
in which the change occurred. Thus, if a 
social security increase became effective 
on February 1, 1968, the Congress would 
have the balance of the calendar year 
to enact remedial legislation. I am con- 
fident that a timely solution will be 
found. 

Title I of the bill primarily proposes 
an inerease in pension rates for veterans 
of World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean conflict and their widows and 
children. In addition to providing a cost 
of living increase for persons receiving 
pension under Public Law 86-211, the 
bill provides an increase in pensions pay- 
able to widows of Spanish-American War 
veterans. A new “housebound” rate of 
$100 per month is created for veterans 
receiving pension under the so-called 
old pension law. A special allowance of 
$50 per month payable in addition to the 
basic rate of pension is authorized for 
widows who are so helpless from dis- 
ability as to require the aid and attend- 
ance of another person. Drugs and medi- 
cines, under the bill, will be furnished to 
old law pensioners who are receiving 
the aid and attendance allowance for 
serious disabilities. This provision, in my 
judgment, represents a giant step for- 
ward in that it permits the seriously dis- 
abled veterans to receive drugs and 
medicines for any physical ailment, 
without cost if the drugs are prescribed 
by a physician. 

Title II of the bill, as agreed to by the 
conferees, will extend to veterans serving 
during the Vietnam era the few remain- 
ing wartime benefits not previously au- 
thorized for this deserving group. The 
Vietnam era is defined as the period be- 
ginning August 5, 1964, and ending on 
such date as shall be determined by 
Presidential proclamation of concurrent 
resolution of the Congress. The benefits 
include disability compensation at war- 
time rates under all circumstances; dis- 
ability pension for veterans and death 
pension for widows and children with 
the same criteria as now in effect for 
war veterans and their dependents; mis- 
cellaneous medical care benefits and 
eligibility for burial allowance of $250. 
Additionally, the bill makes veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955, eligible 
for payments of $1,600 toward the pur- 
chase of an automobile for amputees and 
certain other serious disabilities incured 
in line of duty as the direct result of the 
performance of military duty. 

Title III of the bill, agreed to by the 
conferees, will expand the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Benefits Act of 1966, the so- 
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called GI bill. The monthly training al- 
lowances available to veterans pursuing 
programs of education under the bill are 
increased, For example, the single vet- 
eran attending school full time presently 
receives $100 monthly. This payment is 
increased to $130 under the bill. 

Many Members have received mail that 
requests a more liberal flight training 
program than has been available. The 
bill contains provisions authorizing the 
pursuit of flight training for the attain- 
ment of a recognized vocational objec- 
tive in the field of aviation. Prerequisites 
to such training are the possession by 
the veteran of a valid private pilot's li- 
cense and satisfactorily meeting the med- 
ical requirements for a commercial pi- 
lot’s license. The Government would pay 
an educational assistance allowance 
computed at the rate of 90 percent of the 
established charges for tuition and fees 
with the veteran’s entitlement charged 
with 1 month for each $130 paid to the 
veteran for the course. 

Apprenticeship or other on-job train- 
ing is also authorized by the bill. Safe- 
guards have been included to provide 
approved training only in those fields 
that offer worthwhile knowledge and 
skills leading to an accepted training ob- 
jective and which will not have the at- 
tributes of a wage subsidy. 

A program of farm cooperative train- 
ing is also authorized. This provision will 
permit veterans to learn farming opera- 
tions through a combination of agricul- 
tural employment and at least 12 hours 
of related institutional agricultural 
courses. Educational institutions are au- 
thorized an annual fee based on the 
number of enrolled veterans to assist in 
partially defraying administrative costs 
resulting from the preparation and sub- 
mission of reports to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

The conferees agreed on a provision 
authorizing the Veterans’ Administrator 
to increase the maximum direct home 
loan to veterans from $17,500 to $25,000 
in areas where he finds the cost levels so 
require. 

The final termination date of the loan 
guarantee program for World War II 
veterans is extended from July 25, 1967, 
to July 25, 1970. 

The bill also eliminates a longstand- 
ing inequity affecting a relatively small 
group of seriously disabled service-con- 
nected veterans. Special statutory awards 
of $47 monthly for the anatomical loss 
or loss of use of an extremity and an 
eye, have heretofore been payable. The 
greater physical handicap created by the 
anatomical loss of more than one ex- 
tremity is also recognized by a higher 
statutory award. The language of exist- 
ing law, however, does not permit the 
payment of a higher statutory award 
for certain combinations of disabilities, 
such as the anatomical loss of an eye 
and one extremity though each alone 
would entitle the veteran to a statutory 
award of $47 monthly. The bill before 
us contains provisions that assure a 
statutory award of $47 monthly for each 
such loss. 

Mr. Speaker, these are but the high- 
lights of the bill that has been agreed 
to by the conferees. The conference re- 
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port represents the sound resolution of 
significant differences in the version of 
the bill adopted by the two Houses. I 
urge its adoption. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from New York, 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
action just taken by the House in in- 
creasing the social security benefits by 
12% percent and the possibility that 
the House will increase other retirement 
benefits for civil service employees and 
further in view of the fact that this 
conference report does not exclude such 
increases in the computing of a veteran’s 
annual income, may we have the assur- 
ance from the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], chairman of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, that 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs will 
hold immediate hearings on a bill to pro- 
vide for a 1244-percent exclusion not 
only of the social security benefits that 
we have passed today but also possibly 
of retirement benefits? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 2, 1967, I, as chairman of the 
committee, wrote a letter to every Mem- 
ber of the House making that very clear. 
I assure the gentleman that no later than 
the week after the Labor Day recess we 
will begin hearings on how to handle 
this increase. I think I can speak for 
every member of our committee in assur- 
ing the House that no veteran will be 
taken off the pension rolls because of 
social security increases. 

Mr. FINO. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, in summary, and for the 
information of the House, this is true: 
That the addition for dependents, on- 
the-job training, on-the-farm training, 
the flight training, and the total increase 
in educational entitlements is responsi- 
ble for the $49 million increase in the 
funding of the veterans’ benefits ex- 
pressed as appreciation of a grateful gov- 
ernment to those who have served over 
the bill that was passed by the House 
as it comes back in this conference re- 


port. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentleman 
is completely correct. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, last March 
20 I voted “yea” on the Veterans’ Pen- 
sion and Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1967, and I have consistently voted for 
legislation of benefit to veterans. Today, 
I would certainly vote for the conference 
report. Unfortunately, however, I have a 
longstanding important commitment in 
my district, and will not be able to be 
officially recorded on the vote. Therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to announce 
that could I be present for the vote, I 
would vote “‘yea.” 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, this is one of 
the greatest days of my life, and one of 
the greatest days for the American 
veteran. 
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The conference report which we are 
about to adopt represents the culmina- 
tion of perhaps the greatest effort I have 
ever made on a single piece of legislation. 
I am highly pleased that the conference 
committee was so successful in producing 
a final bill of which we can be proud. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, is a milestone 
for the American veteran and his de- 
pendents. We are beginning to realize the 
great contributions, the great sacrifices, 
our veterans have made to preserve our 
American way of life. And we are begin- 
ning to care for our veterans and their 
families as they should be. 

But this bill has come after a long, 
hard fight. The members of our Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee and its subcommit- 
tees, under the excellent leadership of 
our distinguished chairman (Mr. 
TEAGUE] are to be commended for their 
diligence and judgment in preparing 
such an outstanding piece of legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation will affect 
every veteran on the pension rolls—some 
2.5 million persons. The major objective 
of the bill is education, with more than 
$165 million of the total bill devoted to 
education and vocational training for the 
veteran. 

Major educational programs under the 
bill include full benefit payments to edu- 
cationally disadvantaged veterans so 
they can complete high school without 
losing eligibility for follow-on college 
benefits; it increases the rates of pay- 
ment to veterans attending schools to 
$130 monthly for veterans without de- 
pendents, to $155 for veterans with one 
dependent, and $175 for a veteran with 
two dependents, with $10 additional for 
each dependent in excess of two; and the 
bill provides on-the-job training, flight 
training and farm cooperative training 
for veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill further provides 
for a cost-of-living pension rate increase 
for all veterans and veterans’ dependents 
now receiving pensions. There is also a 
substantially greater pension rate in- 
crease for widows and widows with chil- 
dren in the lowest income categories. 

The most important aspect of this 
bill, Mr. Speaker, is the fact that the 
veteran of the Vietnam war is now 
placed in the same category as the 
veteran of the World Wars. 

Mr. Speaker, it is extremely important 
that the young men returning from Viet- 
nam, many of them not yet 21 years old, 
be able to attend college or receive job 
training that will enable them to become 
productive members of the society they 
are so nobly defending. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
today taking final action on an impor- 
tant piece of legislation that represents 
another step in the right direction to- 
ward meeting the Nation’s historic re- 
sponsibilities to its veterans. 

Essentially this bill provides necessary 
increases in pension rates for World War 
I, World War II, and Korean war veter- 
ans and widows. But this legislation also 
goes a long way toward placing the serv- 
iceman who is fighting in Vietnam on an 
equal basis as the veterans of World War 
I, World War II, and the Korean war. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
House-Senate conference committee has 
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included in this final version of S. 16 
most of a proposal which was contained 
in my bill, H.R. 10230, providing for as- 
sistance in on-the-job training pro- 
grams, on-the-farm training programs, 
and flight training. 

On-farm training, apprenticeship 
training, and flight instruction were pro- 
vided to our Korean war veterans under 
the GI bill. The conferees have made cer- 
tain modifications in these educational 
provisions, but we are moving in the 
right direction concerning these pro- 
grams. 

Under the conference substitute, the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs may 
approve the pursuit by an eligible veteran 
of flight training accepted as necessary 
for the attainment of a recognized voca- 
tional objective in the field of aviation, 
if the veteran possesses a valid private 
pilot’s license or has satisfactorily com- 
pleted the number of hours of flight 
training instruction required for a pri- 
vate pilot’s license, and meets the med- 
ical requirements for a commercial pilot’s 
license; and the flight school courses 
meet Federal Aviation Administration 
standards and are approved by that 
agency and the appropriate State ap- 
proving agency. 

It has been pointed out that by 1970 
our Nation will face a shortage of 12,000 
commercial pilots. We are living in an 
age in which aviation skills are sorely 
needed. The flight training proposal con- 
tained in this conference report also is 
an important first step in the right 
direction. 

Under the conference substitute, an 
eligible veteran without any dependents 
enrolled in an educational institution 
for a farm cooperative program consist- 
ing of agricultural courses for a mini- 
mum of 12 clock hours per week, would 
be eligible to receive an educational as- 
sistance allowance at the rate of $105 per 
month if he was concurrently engaged 
in agricultural employment which is 
relevant to the institutional courses 
under standards prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

In addition, any eligible veteran could 
receive training assistance allowance 
under this substitute while pursuing a 
program of apprenticeship approved by 
a State approving agency as meeting 
standards of apprenticeship published 
by the Secretary of Labor, or a program 
of other training on the job approved by 
a State approving agency as provided in 
section 1777 of title 38, United States 
Code. 

Mr. Speaker, the inclusion of these 
programs under the GI bill will benefit 
thousands of veterans as they return to 
civilian life to take their place in the 
American economy. We can look back 
today and see the great advantages 
which resulted from extending educa- 
tional opportunities to our veterans of 
World War O and the Korean war. We 
know the Nation will profit from this 
investment in education for our Vietnam 
veterans. 

Finally, I want to take note of the 
statement in the conference report on 
pages 18-19 relating to exclusion of 
social security increases in computing 
annual income for the purpose of de- 
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termining eligibility for pension or de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation. 
Many Members of Congress, including 
myself, have received voluminous mail 
from our constituents regarding this 
matter. 

It is important that we keep faith with 
these citizens, many of them who are 
struggling to make financial ends meet, 
and take necessary action to assure that 
any increase in social security payments 
which might result from our considera- 
tion of social security amendments, will 
not result in a reduction of combined in- 
come from VA pension, dependency and 
indemnity compensation, and social 
security or in removal of any person 
from the VA pension or dependency and 
indemnity compensation rolls. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I join in commending the great chair- 
man of the Veterans Committee, Mr. 
‘TEAGUE, and all the members of the Vet- 
erans Committee of both political parties 
on the colossal service they have ren- 
dered to the veterans of this Nation, their 
widows and dependents. 

As a distinguished and dedicated mem- 
ber of that committee, Mr. Dorn, said 
in the debate this bill truly is a milestone 
for the American veteran and his de- 
pendents. Our Nation never can do too 
much for the men and women who have 
served her in the time of war. As is well 
known by my constituents and by my col- 
leagues, that is the legislative credo from 
which I never depart. 

As the last veteran of the war with 
Spain in the Congress of the United 
States I am moved by emotion by the in- 
clusion of the widows of our comrades in 
that war of long, long ago. 

The monthly pension of these widows 
will be raised from $65 to $70 and where 
there is need of regular aid and attend- 
ance an additional $50. There are not 
many widows of the Spanish-American 
War and they will not be with us long. 
I am grateful to my colleagues for voting 
them an increase, small in amount 
though it may be, yet meaning so much 
in their struggle to keep body and soul 
together on a pittance, and I am hopeful 
that perhaps next year the minimum 
pension for these fine and deserving 
women can be raised to $100 a month. 

Mr. Speaker, I could not close my re- 
marks on this subject without tribute 
and congratulations to the officers and 
the membership of the United Spanish 
War Veterans and of the Auxiliary. Their 
legislative spokesmen year after year 
have presented the case of the widows to 
the Veterans Committees with peaceful 
clarity and with the eloquence that 
comes only when words come from the 
heart. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I most 
earnestly urge and hope that the House 
will speedily and overwhelmingly ap- 
prove this conference report now before 
us on S. 16, which provides a more equi- 
table and realistic extension of benefits 
to all our war veterans and their fam- 
ilies. 

This conference report represents a 
just compromise agreement of our per- 
sistent congressional efforts to enact rea- 
sonable legislation to justly liberalize 
pension benefits for older veterans and 
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simultaneously extend the full range of 
our traditional wartime benefits to vet- 
erans of current military service. 

In substance, Mr. Speaker, this con- 
ference bill will provide an average 5 per- 
cent greatly needed cost-of-living in- 
crease in pension benefits for veterans 
and their survivors of all wars; authorize 
full wartime benefits for Vietnam era 
veterans regardless of where they have 
served; increase subsistence allowances 
for veterans in college; initiate urgently 
required job training programs, and ex- 
tend the Veterans’ Administration home 
loan guarantee program for World War 
II veterans for 3 years. There are sev- 
eral other provisions designed to im- 
prove and balance our veterans benefits 
program that have already been fully 
and carefully explained by the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee and that need no fur- 
ther recitation. 

Mr. Speaker, in accord with the advo- 
cation of myself and a great many other 
Members of the House, I am gratified for 
the pledge inherent in this bill and em- 
phasized by our esteemed committee 
chairman that action will be taken in the 
immediate future, in avoidance of some 
past confusion and misunderstanding, to 
insure that any increases we may grant 
in social security payments will not de- 
prive veterans and their widows and 
their families of any of the benefits au- 
thorized in this conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps there has never 
been a more opportune time in our his- 
tory for this Nation and this Congress to 
demonstrate consciousness of the moral 
obligation we have and the patriotic 
concern we feel toward our veterans and 
their families. Let us, then, recognize this 
opportunity and promptly approve this 
bill in the national interest. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
it was good to see the House unanimously 
adopt the conference report on the Vet- 
erans’ Pension and Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1967. I hope the Senate will 
act on this report in the near future. 

As a member of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee I am well aware of 
the hard work that our committee has 
expended on this important legislation. 
The bill, as agreed to by the House, will 
provide an increase in benefits for the 2 
million veterans, widows, and orphans 
covered by the act. In addition to the 
general increase in benefits, disabled 
veterans and widows will be eligible for 
additional compensation. 

As a result of the changes made in the 
law by the passage of this act, veterans 
will receive more liberal allowances for 
education. They will also find it easier to 
obtain the assistance they need in financ- 
ing new homes in high-cost areas. 
Furthermore, World War II veterans will 
be able to obtain VA home loans until 
July 25, 1970, instead of July 25, 1967, as 
the current law states. 

Thanks to this legislation our veterans 
of the Vietnam conflict will be treated 
equitably. They will have benefits which 
are just and which are comparable to 
benefits paid other veterans. 

There is one important failure in the 
bill as agreed to by the conference. This 
bill does not make provisions that allow 
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recipients of veterans’ benefits to receive 
increased social security benefits without 
reducing their veterans’ benefits. 

Inflation has reduced the value of 
benefits paid by social security and the 
Veterans’ Administration. The House has 
recognized this problem and has taken 
steps to combat the problem by increas- 
ing benefits in both areas. 

The Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are very concerned about this 
problem. This was illustrated by the de- 
liberation of the conferees. An amend- 
ment was proposed to the legislation 
which might have eliminated this in- 
equity but further study indicated the 
amendment would have hurt more people 
than it helped. 

The conference committee decided to 
act on the total bill without solving this 
problem after they were given assurances 
by both Houses that further action would 
be taken to keep veterans from losing 
benefits as a result of the increase in 
social security. 

Now, it is gratifying to know that the 
honorable chairman of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee has told this 
body that he will schedule hearings 
shortly after the Labor Day recess. He 
has assured all of us that our commit- 
tee and the House will work toward a 
solution. We must all be sure that no 
veteran loses his benefits because of the 
recent change in the social security 
benefits. 

I appreciate the attitude of the chair- 
man and I look forward to working with 
other members of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee in seeing that our veterans’ 
interests and benefits are protected. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time. 

I move the previous question on the 
conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 404, nays 0, not voting 28, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 223] 
YEAS—404 
Abbitt Bolling Clausen, 
Abernethy Bolton Don H. 
Adair Bow Clawson, Del 
ams Brademas Cleveland 
Addabbo Brasco Cohelan 
Albert Bray Collier 
Anderson, I. Brinkley Colmer 
Anderson, ks Conable 
nn. Broomfield Conte 
Andrews, Ala, B Conyers 
ws, Brown, Calif. Corbett 
N. Dak. Brown, Mich. Corman 
Annunzio Brown, Ohio Cowger 
Arends Broyhill, N.C. er 
Ashbrook Broyhill, Va. Culver 
Ashmore Buc: Cunningħam 
Aspinall Burke, Fla Curtis 
Ayres Burke, Mass. Daddario 
Baring Burleson Daniels 
Barrett Burton, Calif. Davis, Ga. 
Bates Burton, Utah Davis, Wis. 
Battin Bush Dawson 
Belcher Button de la Garza 
Bell Byrne, Pa. Delaney 
Bennett Byrnes, Wis. Dellenback 
Berry Cabell Denney 
Betts Cahill Dent 
Bevill Carey 
Biester Carter Devine 
Blackburn Casey 
Blanton Ced SEs 
Boggs Chamberlain Dingell 
Boland Clancy le 


Foley 


Kee 
Kelly 


Miller, Calif. 
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Sisk 
Skubitz 


Stratton 
Stubblefield 


NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—28 
Ashley Herlong Rostenkowski 
Bingham Irwin Rumfeld 
Blatnik Keith Ruppe 
Brock Kirwan Siack 
Celler Landrum Stanton 
Clark Long, La. Walker 
Everett Nichols Williams, Miss. 
Flynt Nix illis 
Gallagher Passman 
Hanna Quillen 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Nichols with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Everett with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. 
Gallagher. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Rumsfeld. 

Mr. Walker with Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Ruppe. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Nix with Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Irwin. 

Mr. Slack with Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Bingham with Mr. Landrum. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table: 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time in order to ask the 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] if he will kindly 
advise us as to the program for next 
week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois, we will have 
finished the legislative program right 
after the gentleman from Arkansas fin- 
ishes some business that he has. After 
that, we will ask to adjourn until Mon- 
day. 

The program for next week is as fol- 
lows: Monday is Consent Calendar day. 
There are seven suspensions. 

H.R. 12257, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act amendments; 

H.R. 9837, relating to transportation 
expenses of Members of the House of 
Representatives; 

S. 281, regarding the American Acad- 
emy in Rome; 

H.R. 11565, to authorize the transfer 
of peanut acreage allotments; 

H.R. 182, authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire Appomattox 
Manor in Virginia; 

H.R. 10599, relating to the Tiwa In- 
dians of Texas; and 
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H.R. 12121, amending the act estab- 
lishing the Public Land Law Review 
Commission. 

Also on Monday, we will begin the 
consideration of the bill H.R. 12048, the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1967, which 
is under an open rule with 5 hours of 
general debate. 

On Tuesday and the balance of the 
week: 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration appropriation bill, fiscal 
year 1968; and 

The continuation of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1967. 

This announcement is made subject to 
the usual reservation that conference re- 
ports may be brought up at anytime and 
any further program will be announced 
later. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. ADAIR. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, is it the in- 
tention on Tuesday to interrupt the con- 
sideration of the foreign aid bill which 
would be pending business on Tuesday in 
order to consider the NASA appropria- 
tion bill on Tuesday, and then to resume 
the consideration of the foreign assist- 
ance act? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ADAIR. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. I would like to ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader if he can give 
us any idea at this time as to the possi- 
ble weight of the program for the week 
of the 28th, that is the week subsequent 
to the one the gentleman has just spoken 
of. 

Mr. ALBERT. I cannot give the gentle- 
man any definite statement now. I think 
it is apparent that when we finish this 
program we will have finished most of 
the major bills that we intend to take up 
before the recess. That is about as far as 
I can go at this time. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate that response. 
If the gentleman will yield further, did 
we come in early enough to complete the 
business of today? 

Mr. ALBERT. Just exactly right. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Did I hear something 
about a transportation bill for Members 
that will come up on Monday? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. It is under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. GROSS. And the 5 hours of gen- 
eral debate on the foreign giveaway 
bill will start after the suspensions, is 
that correct? 


Mr, ALBERT. I assume the gentleman 
is referring to the very important For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1967. The debate 
will begin at that time. 

Mr. GROSS. I will accept the gentle- 
man’s correction, subject to amendment 
on Monday. 
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Mr. ALBERT. I suppose that the gen- 
tleman will offer an amendment or two. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for one more question? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding. Last evening during the 
colloquy on the question of whether we 
should come in early or not to accom- 
modate the Members of the Tuesday- 
Thursday Club, there was some refer- 
ence made to some unanimous-consent 
requests from the Committee on House 
Administration. I notice that they do not 
appear on the calendar for Monday, the 
usual day for the Consent Calendar and 
suspensions, nor are they scheduled for 
Tuesday. In fact, it looks as though 
Tuesday will be quite a full day. 

Mr. ALBERT. May I advise the gentle- 
man that there has been no request to 
place those bills, which are privileged 
and can be called up at any time, as the 
gentleman knows, on the calendar; but 
we will advise the House in advance if 
the Committee on House Administra- 
tion desires to call them up. 

Two of them are scheduled for con- 
sideration under suspension of the rules. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today that it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that business in order 
under the Calendar Wednesday rule 
may be dispensed with on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FREE ENTRY OF ONE RHEOGONI- 
OMETER FOR THE USE OF TUFTS 
UNIVERSITY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H.R. 2470) to provide for 
the free entry of one rheogoniometer for 
the use of Tufts University, Boston, 
Mass., with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

On page 1, line 3, after “That” insert: 
“ a mr 

bee page 1, after line 7, insert: 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to admit free of duty 
one digital polarimeter (including all ac- 
companying equipment, parts, accessories, 
and appurtenances) for the use of Mount 
Holyoke College.” 

On page 1, after line 7, insert: 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to admit free of duty 
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one gas-liquid chromatograph mass spec- 
trometer (including all accompanying equip- 
ment, parts, accessories, and appurtenances) 
for the use of the Massachusetts Division of 
the American Cancer Society.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, would the gentleman 
explain the purpose of the bill and the 
amendments? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as the Mem- 
bers will recall, the purpose of H.R. 2470 
as passed by the House on March 14, 
1967, was to provide for the free entry 
of one rheogoniometer for the use of 
Tufts University, Boston, Mass. 

The bill has been passed by the other 
body without change in the provision of 
the House bill, but with amendments 
added to provide for the free importation 
of, first, one Perkin-Elmer automatic 
digital polarimeter with accessories for 
the use of Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass., and, second, one gas- 
liquid chromatograph mass spectrometer 
with accessories for the use of the Mas- 
sachusetts Division of the American 
Cancer Society. 

As was the case with respect to the 
instrument involved in the House-passed 
bill, the two scientific instruments for 
which free entry is provided by the 
amendments of the other body were im- 
ported prior to February 1, 1967, the 
effective date of Public Law 89-651, the 
“Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Materials Act of 1966,” which provides 
for the free importation of such instru- 
ments by scientific and educational in- 
stitutions when comparable instruments 
are not available from domestic sources. 

The amendments appear to be meri- 
torious and consistent with prior legis- 
lation of this nature, and I recommend 
the concurrence of the House. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING THE INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954 TO PROVIDE 
RULES RELATING TO THE DE- 
DUCTION FOR PERSONAL EX- 
EMPTIONS FOR CHILDREN OF 
PARENTS WHO ARE DIVORCED OR 
SEPARATED 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H.R. 6056) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide rules relating to the deduction for 
personal exemptions for children of par- 
ents who are divorced or separated, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out “written 
separation agreement to which section 71 (a) 
(2) applies” and insert “a written separa- 
tion agreement”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas for an explanation. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
amends the provision of present law re- 
lating to the $600 deduction for depend- 
ents as it applies to children of divorced 
or separated parents. With the exception 
of a technical amendment, the Senate 
has accepted the House bill without 
change. 

The bill, as passed by the House, 
technically was applicable, in addition to 
divorced parents, only to the parents 
“who are separated under a written 
separation agreement to which section 
71(a) (2) applies.” This reference to sec- 
tion 71(a)(2) was more restrictive than 
was intended. This applies only to period- 
ic payments of alimony, generally those 
for an indefinite period of time or for a 
period of more than 10 years. There was 
no intention of denying the application 
of this new treatment to parents sepa- 
rated under a written separation agree- 
ment that provides for payments for 10 
years or less, including lump-sum pay- 
ments or no alimony at all. The techni- 
cal amendment achieves this intended 
result by deleting the reference in this 
case to section 7i(a)(2). As a result, 
the bill would apply to all parents sepa- 
rated under written separation agree- 
ments. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR WITHDRAWAL OF 
WINE FROM BONDED WINE CEL- 
LARS WITHOUT PAYMENT OF 
TAX, WHEN RENDERED UNFIT 
FOR BEVERAGE USE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H.R. 1282), to provide for 
the withdrawal of wine from bonded wine 
cellars without payment of tax, when 
rendered unfit for beverage use, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, after “That” insert “(a)”. 

Page 2, after line 10, insert: 

“(b) The amendment made by subsec- 


tion (a) shall become effective on the first 
day of the first month which begins 90 days 
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or more after the date of the enactment of 
this Act.” 

Page 2, after line 10, insert: 

“Sec. 2. (a) Section 4918(b) of the Inter- 
mal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 

ph: 

“*(3) CERTAIN ACQUISITIONS BY DEALERS.— 
For purposes of paragraph (1), if the person 
acquiring the stock or debt obligations is a 
participating firm acting for its own ac- 
count and if such participating firm would 
be entitled to issue a written confirmation 
referred to in paragraph (1)(B) if it were 
acting as a broker in effecting such acquisi- 
tion for the account of a customer, such 
participating firm shall be treated as having 
received a written confirmation referred to in 
paragraph (1)(B) with respect to such ac- 
quisition.’ 

Section 4918(e) of such Code is 


“(1) by striking out so much of the text 
of such section as precedes paragraph (1) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘A participating 
firm selling, or effecting the sale of, stock of 
a foreign issuer or a debt obligation of a 
foreign obligor may issue a written compari- 
son or broker-dealer confirmation, which in- 
dicates the exemption for prior American 
ownership and compliance provided in sub- 
section (a) applies to the acquisition of 
such stock or debt obligation, only if such 
participating firm (or another participating 
firm for which the sale is being effected) has 
in its possession (except in the case of a sale 
by a participating firm selling for its own 
account and in the case of a sale for an- 
other participating firm or a participating 
custodian to which paragraph (4) applies) 
a statement, upon which such participating 
firm (or such other participating firm) re- 
lies in good faith, executed under penalty 
of perjury by the person making the sale, 
establishing that such person is a United 
States person and is the owner of all stock 
of foreign issuers and debt obligations of 
foreign obligors carried in the records of 
such participating firm (or such other par- 
ticlpating firm) for the account of such 
person; and such participating firm (or such 
other participating firm) either—’; 

“(2) by inserting after ‘July 14, 1967’ in 
paragraph (2) the following: „ acquired 
such stock or debt obligation for its own ac- 
count, if the exemption for prior American 
ownership and compliance provided in sub- 
section (a) applied to such acquisition by 
reason of subsection (b) (3), or’; 

“(3) by striking out ‘or’ at the end of 
paragraph (6), by striking out the period at 
the end of paragraph (7) and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘; or’, and by inserting after 
paragraph (7) the following new paragraph: 

“*(8) conditions set forth in regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate 
are met.’; and 

“(4) by adding at the end of such section 
the following new sentence: For purposes of 
paragraphs (2), (3), (5), and (7), the term 
‘seller’ does not include a participating firm 
selling for its own account." 

“(c) Section 4918(h)(2) of such Code is 
amended by striking out ‘it has in its pos- 
session a statement, upon which it relies’ 
in the matter preceding subparagraph (A) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘such partici- 
pating firm or participating custodian (or 
another participating firm or participating 
custodian for which the delivery is being 
effected) has in its possession a statement 
upon which such participating firm or par- 
ticipating custodian (or such other partici- 
pating firm or participating custodian) re- 
lies’. 

“(d) Section 6681(a) of such Code ts 
amended by inserting or 4918(h)* after ‘sec- 
tion 4918 (e) . 

“(e) Section 7241 (b) of such Code 18 
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amended by inserting or 4918 (h) after ‘sec- 
tion 4918(e)*. 

“(f) The amendments made by this section 
(other than by subsections (d) and (e)) 
shall apply with respect to acquisitions of 
stock and debt obligations made after July 
14, 1967. The amendments made by subsec- 
tions (d) and (e) shall take effect on the 
date of the enactment of this Act.” 


Mr. MILLS (interrupting the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
there will be an explanation of these, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate amendments be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 

2 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas for an explanation. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
friend for yielding. This bill, which 
passed the House by unanimous consent, 
provides that wine and wine products, 
which are rendered unfit for beverage 
use, May be withdrawn tax free from a 
bonded wine cellar. The Senate accepted 
this provision with only one technical 
change regarding its effective date. At 
the request of the Treasury Department, 
the effective date was postponed from 
the date of enactment to the first day of 
the first month which begins 90 days or 
more after enactment. This change was 
made to provide time for the prepara- 
tion of regulations on this provision. 

Also Mr. Speaker, while in the Sen- 
ate, the Senate did attach some very 
minor technical amendments to this bill, 
which have to do with the subject mat- 
ter of interest equalization tax compli- 
ance procedures. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the gentleman, they are not germane 
amendments? 

Mr. MILLS. They are not in the very 
strict sense of being the same type of 
excise tax matter such as the excise tax 
involved in the initial bill. However. these 
matters were before us in the conference 
on the recently enacted Interest Equal- 
ization Tax Extension Act. It was felt by 
us in the conference that even though 
these were technical amendments, they 
were essential to the overall purpose of 
the Senate amendments dealing with the 
enforcement procedures of the Interest 
Equalization Act, they possibly carried us 
beyond the jurisdiction of the conference 
in that they might not be technically 
within the conference. 

It was the suggestion then of all of the 
members of the conference on the part 
of the House, as I recall it, that the Sen- 
ate attach these technical amendments 
to some bill that was in the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, and that as far as we 
on the conference were concerned, we 
would be glad to accept them. In a sense, 
they picked the bill that does have to do 
with an excise tax, and one might say 
that the interest equalization is in the 
nature of an excise tax. They did not put 
it onto a tariff bill, to say the least. They 
did put it on a tax bill. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, this is cer- 
tainly true. I want to commend the 
gentleman from Arkansas and the other 
conferees for not stretching, as they 
well might have, the concept of what 
we could have done in conference, and 
they suggested this as an alternative 
method of correcting something which is 
really in the nature of a technical 
amendment. 

In my judgment, it is another tech- 
nical violation, perhaps, but it is cer- 
tainly preferable to bring it back in this 
way so that the House could consider 
it in this fashion. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa, 

Mr. GROSS. This is strictly a techni- 
cal amendment, or amendments? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, largely technical, 
Really, if we are going to have an interest 
equalization tax, these things should 
have been in there. 

Incidentally, I believe that Senator 
WILLIAMS, of Delaware, actually offered 
them. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. Permit me 
to briefly explain. They make the follow- 
ing changes in equalization tax compli- 
ance procedures— 

First, a participating firm acting for 
itself will generally be treated in the 
same manner as if it were one of its own 
customers. 

Second, a participating firm will be al- 
lowed to sell foreign securities under the 
new procedures where it is acting for an- 
other participating firm which satisfies 
the prescribed requirements. A similar 
modification is made in the transfer of 
custody procedures. 

Third, the Treasury Department may 
specify additional conditions which, if 
satisfied, will allow a participating firm 
to sell foreign securities under the new 
procedures, 

Fourth, the civil and criminal penal- 
ties provided for making false state- 
ments of U.S. person status in connec- 
tion with the sales procedures are made 
applicable to statements made for pur- 
poses of the transfer of custody pro- 
cedures. 

Mr. CURTIS. They are of a technical 
nature. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I was ab- 
sent temporarily today because of the 
cancellation of a flight, and I entered 
the Chamber shortly after the vote was 
announced on the social security bill. 

I wish to state that had I been present 
I would have voted “yea.” 
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AUTHORITY FOR CLERK TO RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES FROM SENATE 
AND FOR SPEAKER TO SIGN EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOIN™ RESO- 
LUTIONS DULY PASSED AND 
FOUND TRULY ENROLLED, NOT- 
WITHSTANDING ADJOURNMENT 
TO MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
Monday next, the Clerk be authorized to 
receive messages from the Senate and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
any enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


FOOD STAMP EXTENSION BILL 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, as I under- 
stand it, a Senate-House conference is 
deadlocked over the agriculture authori- 
zation bill on the food stamp extension. 
The principal difference in the two ver- 
sions is the House provision for a l-year 
authorization and the Senate provision 
for a 3-year authorization. 

I urge that our House conferees accept 
the Senate version. While the farmers 
need for the food stamp program has di- 
minished with the reduction of the food 
surplus, the food stamp program is just 
about the only reason remaining for an 
urban representative to support a farm 
bill. If this legislation is to have nation- 
wide support, it must have some nation- 
wide appeal. 

Mr. Speaker, we were late in my com- 
munity in getting into the food stamp 
program. We entered this program on 
May 1, 1963. This program at first was 
only a pilot program. We now consider 
it one of the most important and most 
successful endeavors of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We believe we have done more 
to fight poverty with the food stamp pro- 
gram than any other Federal program. 

In our community, nearly $19 million 
in free or bonus stamps have been used 
to purchase food in our county since the 
beginning of the program. That is more 
Federal assistance than all the other 
poverty programs involved in my area. 
But unlike other programs which may 
not directly reach the poor, this money 
through the stamp program has been 
carefully directed in my area to the peo- 
ple who are in need—some 18,000 fam- 
ilies living on public assistance, and 
1,500 low-income families. This money 
has been used in the satisfaction of basic 
human needs. It has not been a give- 
away program, because the people in- 
volved have had to purchase with their 
own money, or out of their public assist- 
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ance grants, the stamps in order to be 
eligible for these free or bonus coupons. 

Through food stamps, the poor in my 
community have been able to increase 
their food purchases by over 25 percent. 
This program has meant more food, milk, 
fresh meats, fresh vegetables to the peo- 
ple in the poverty areas of my commu- 
nity. This is the first program that com- 
bines aid to the poor with sound nutri- 
tion. This program uses the regular 
channels of distribution, that is, the 
supermarkets or the grocery stores. In 
my community we would suffer a tragic 
loss if this program were discontinued. 

In my area for the month of March 
of this year 17,836 families, or 64,248 
persons, were direct beneficiaries partic- 
ipating in this program, from the roles 
of those eligible for aid for the aged, aid 
to the blind, aid to dependent children, 
aid to dependent children of the unem- 
ployed, and on relief. 

Mr. Speaker, in my county since this 
program has gone into effect, there have 
been 766,644 cases served. The bonuses 
since the program went into effect on 
May 1, 1963, have totaled over $19 mil- 
lion, with a total stamp value of almost 
$50 million. 

Every month, more than 19,500 fam- 
ilies in my community utilize $453,000 in 
food stamps to supplement their food 
purchases and their diets. The collapse 
of the food stamp program, 1, 2, or 3 
years from now would spell human 
disaster. 

A 3-year program is absolutely es- 
sential to prudently continue present 
programs or to provide alternate meth- 
ods for funding them. 

When the farm leaders of America in- 
stituted the food stamp program, they 
talked of human values, the improve- 
ment of poverty, diets, and the welfare of 
our people. The promises of agriculture 
in the bountiful years of surplus cannot 
be suspended when the needs of agricul- 
ture are not served in former full 
measure. Agriculture must keep its 
promise and do its part to serve the total 
needs of America. The overwhelming 
goods of the food stamp program de- 
mands just this. 


ARRESTED FOR PATRIOTISM—AR- 
REST FOR CARRYING A BUMPER 
STICKER 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of this House 
a most deplorable incident which oc- 
curred recently in my own State of New 
York. One of my constituents was ar- 
rested in a State park for saying how 
proud he was to be an American and 
distributing bumper stickers carrying a 
similar message. 

Let me describe the situation. Frank 
Marano, a disabled veteran of World 
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War I, was in Mohansic State Park just 
a few miles north of New York City. He 
had a bumper sticker on his car which 
said: “If your heart”—there was a pic- 
ture of a heart is not in America, you 
had better get your”—then there was a 
picture of a jackass - out.“ Because most 
of the people of this Nation have not yet 
sunk to the level of the Supreme Court, 
many, many people wanted to know 
where they, too, could get such bumper 
stickers. My constituent started passing 
them around in return for 25-cent dona- 
tions. Before long, he was surrounded 
by police and arrested. He was taken be- 
fore a judge and bail was set at $50, well 
above that required of the razor-wielding 
demonstrators who disrupted this House 
2 weeks ago. 

If this was not enough, he was taken 
to the State police barracks and interro- 
gated. They wanted to know if he was 
a conservative. After a while, he was re- 
leased. The police told him that they 
could not allow him to solicit for Ameri- 
canism because then they would have to 
give the same rights to subversives. I 
do not quite follow this—the subversives 
already have these rights. The mayor of 
New York City is ready, willing, and able 
to give permits to leftwingers to hold 
meetings in Central Park for the purpose 
of burning the American flag. 

Mr. Speaker, something is wrong with 
this country. It is not rats, it is not hous- 
ing, it is not poverty—it is a growing lack 
of honor, patriotism, and integrity. There 
is something wrong when a disabled vet- 
eran is arrested in a public park for pa- 
triotism while Stokely Carmichael, Rap 
Brown, and others incite rebellion 
throughout the land. There is something 
wrong when American boys die in Viet- 
nam while Lyndon Johnson sends aid to 
Russia. There is something wrong when 
the Supreme Court coddles criminals 
while the crime rate soars. 

If the Members of this House do not 
know it—but I think they do—this Na- 
tion is on the verge of open political re- 
volt. No country can sit by while the 
fabric that made it great is ripped apart 
by agitators, revolutionaries, and bleed- 
ing hearts. It is a sad day when a man 
faces trial for Americanism. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY OF REPUBLIC 
OF GABON 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the African Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
I am happy to extend congratulations 
and good wishes to President Leon M’ba, 
to Ambassador Louis Owanga, to the 
Government and people of Gabon on the 
seventh anniversary of their independ- 
ence, August 17, 1967. On that date in 
1960, Gabon became an independent na- 
tion after having been an overseas ter- 
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ritory of France and then an autonomous 
state within the French community. 

Gebon is a republic with a presidential 
form of government modeled on the 
French system. Under the present Con- 
stitution, established in 1961, the Presi- 
dent, who is Chief of State and Chief of 
Government, is elected for 7 years. Gabon 
has maintained extremely close relations 
with the former colonial power, France, 
and there are more Frenchmen in Gabon 
today than in colonial times. France pro- 
vides extensive military, economic, and 
technical assistance and is the country’s 
chief trading partner. 

Gabon is rich in natural resources and 
consequently has always had a favorable 
balance of trade and payments. Until 
1963, 75 percent of all Gabonese exports 
were the product of her lush equatorial 
forests. In recent years the country’s ex- 
tensive mineral wealth has also begun to 
be exported; crude oil, manganese, 
uranium oxide and gold. In addition, it 
possesses a large deposit of high-grade 
iron ore which a consortium of United 
States and European steel producers 
hopes to put into production within 10 
years. Gabon welcomes private invest- 
ment and provides substantial conces- 
sions and guarantees for new foreign in- 
vestors. United States Steel, Bethlehem 
Steel, Mobil, and Shell have invested sig- 
nificantly in Gabon, generally in associa- 
tion with European partners. Despite its 
extensive natural wealth, Gabon faces 
serious problems in its efforts to achieve 
economic development. It has inadequate 
economic infrastructure, communica- 
tions, and trained manpower for eco- 
nomic development. Problems of educa- 
tion, housing, public health, and nutri- 
tion complicate the Government’s efforts 
to meet the people’s rising expectations. 
These considerations understandably 
preoccupy the Gabonese Government to 
a large extent so that its interest and 
activity on the international scene is 
limited. 

The first American contact with Gabon 
was through Protestant missionaries 
which arrived there in 1842. At present 
there are about 25 American missionaries 
serving in the country. In addition to 
the exchange of Ambassadors, the U.S. 
Government has extended modest 
economic assistance. Since March 1963, 
the Peace Corps has been active in Ga- 
bon, engaged primarily in a rural school 
construction program. 

I am sure I speak for the people of 
the United States in wishing continued 
progress to this young republic on its 
seventh anniversary. 


INTEGRATION OF THE NATIONAL 
GUARD 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, 1 week ago 
the President's Advisory Commission on 
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Civil Disorders recommended a substan- 
tial increase in the number of Negroes 
in the National Guard. It pointed out 
that the percentage of Negroes in the 
Army National Guard is 1.15 percent na- 
tionally; in the Air National Guard it is 
0.6 percent. 

The Commission pointed out that the 
New York Army National Guard has 
only 612 Negroes out of a total of 24,706, 
only 2.48 percent. The New York Air Na- 
tional Guard has only 54 Negroes out of 
4,720, only 1.2 percent. 

Over 4 years ago, on May 13, 1963, I 
called attention to the fact that the New 
York State National Guard then had 
only 532 Negroes, who were almost ex- 
clusively in two units. I then called upon 
Governor Rockefeller to take immediate 
steps to eliminate segregation in the 
New York National Guard. 

Today the New York National Guard 
has 612 Negroes, an increase of 80 in 4 
years. On August 11, 1967, I again urged 
the Governor to take immediate steps 
to eliminate segregation in the New 
York National Guard and to have an ac- 
tive recruitment campaign to enlist 
members of minority groups. 

On August 14, 1967, I wrote to the 
Secretary of Defense urging immediate 
action to carry out the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations. I said: 

As long as the states continue to maintain 
the National Guard, it is essential that a 
major effort be made both to promote re- 
cruitment of Negroes and to insure that 
state National Guard units are fully inte- 
grated. 

Today for a moment I should like to 
contrast the response of two Governors 
to this report. One is the Governor of 
New Jersey, who has obtained approval 
by the Department of Defense for a 5- 
percent increase in the strength of the 
New Jersey National Guard. Governor 
Hughes will have an enlistment program 
to bring Negroes into the Guard. The 
other is the Governor of New York, who 
has refused to act, although he is the 
commander in chief of the New York 
National Guard. Instead of attending to 
the business of New York State, he has 
been out at Mackinac Island for the 
past week playing presidential politics 
with another Governor, who should also 
be attending to the urgent problems con- 
fronting our cities today. 

I urge Governor Rockefeller to follow 
the example set by Governor Hughes and 
carry out the recommendations of the 
commission. He should immediately rec- 
tify these conditions, of which he has 
knowledge for many long years. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
the statistical breakdown of the Na- 
tional Guard which was released on Au- 
gust 10, at the time of the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorder: 

BREAKDOWN OF GUARD 

WASHINGTON, August 10.—Following is a 
table showing the percentage of National 
Guard personnel in the various states who 
are Negroes. The first three columns of figures 
are for the Army National Guard, the second 
three columns for the Air National Guard, 
both as of Dec. 31, 1966. 
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1No report. 


And also I include in the Recor the 
speech which I made on the floor of the 
House on May 13, 1963, in which I urged 
Governor Rockefeller to take immediate 
action to achieve an integrated New York 
National Guard: 


AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE REPORTS 
Secrecatiow ts New York NATIONAL 
GUARD 
Mr. Ryan of New York. Mr. Speaker, the 

first item on the agenda of unfinished busi- 

ness before the Nation is civil rights, an issue 
which gets practically no service in the South 
and all too often more lipservice than ac- 
tion in the North, The American Veterans’ 

Committee, which has been in the forefront 

of the fight for full equality for all our citi- 

zens, has brought to light a shocking pattern 
of segregation in the New York National 

Guard. I want to bring to the attention of 

the House a letter addressed to me from 

Murray Gross, the national chairman. of the 

American Veterans Committee, which shows 

the extent of segregation in the New York 

National Guard. 

Over a year ago, in April 1962, this segre- 
gation was called to the attention of Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller by the American Veterans 
Committee, yet no effective action has been 
taken to remedy the situation. 

Murray Gross points out: 

“Governor Rockefeller has, in the past, ex- 
pressed criticism of the President because of 
alleged weakness in the civil rights area. It 
seems to AVC that the Governor should be 
encouraged to clean his own house first, The 
Governor is in a position to achieve full inte- 
gration in the National Guard of his State 
by a stroke of the pen; AVC hopes that he 
may soon make the stroke effective.” 

Mr. Speaker, I call upon the Governor of 
New York to take immediate steps to elimi- 
nate segregation in the New York National 
Guard. I include the full text of the Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee letter at this point 
in the RECORD: 

“AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, 
“Washington, D.C., April 23, 1963. 

“The Honorable WIA Frrrs RYAN, 

“House Office Building, Washington, D.C, 
“DEAR CONGRESSMAN Ryan: The American 

Veterans Committee has long been concerned 

with the extent to which segregation persists 

in the New York National Guard. 

“When AVC learned that whole Infantry 
battle groups, located in New York County, 
had no Negro personnel whatever assigned 
to them, whereas other units, principally 
transportation and Artillery were virtually 


all-Negro as to officers and warrant officers, 
and contained large concentrations of Negro 
enlisted , correspondence was initi- 
ated with Maj. Gen. A. C. O'Hara, command- 
ing general of the New York National Guard. 

“General O'Hara's replies indicate that he 
thinks of the issue of segregation entirely 
in terms of whether new enlistments into 
existing units are considered without regard 
to race; General O’Hara apparently does not 
feel that the New York National Guard has 
any obligation to carry out the public policy 
of the State im terms of resh: personnel 
now assigned to all-white or substantially 
all-Negro units. 

“The American Veterans Committee com- 
municated with Governor Rockefeller in 
April 1962, calling his attention to the state 
of the National Guard, and asking for his in- 
tervention. A conference was finally set up, 
which took place in June 1962, between Gen- 
eral O'Hara and several senior officers of the 
New York National Guard, and an AVC dele- 
gation, in the presence of Mr. Charles Palmer, 
assistant secretary to the Governor. While 
the conference produced some minor results, 
so as to strengthen the process of keeping 
records as to applicants for enlistment, the 
National Guard reiterated its views that it 
had no policy requiring affirmative action 
looking toward the integration of existing 
units, and that it would not even take the 
lead in asking for yolunteers to transfer to 
other units across racial lines. 

“The American Veterans Committee is now 
in possession of detailed figures, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1962, which show the racial makeup 
of the various units of the National Guard. 
The following are some examples from these 
figures: 

„(a) Not a single Negro is serving in any 
of the military police units of the State 
(102d MP Battalion, 27th, 105th, and 107th 
MP Companies and 42d Division MP Detach- 
ment, comprising 23 officers, 3 warrant offi- 
cers, and 326 enlisted men). 

“(b) Not a single Negro is serving in any 
of the ordnance units in the State (106th, 
727th, and 742d Ordnance Battalions, to- 
gether with their attached companies, com- 
prising 52 officers, 34 warrant officers, and 
1,108 enlisted men). 

(e) all ot the medical units in the 
State (102d and 134th Battalions), compris- 
ing 56 officers and 393 enlisted. men, there are 
exactly 2 Negro enlisted men, a percentage 
of about 0.5 percent. 

“(d) Among all of the signal units in the 
State (104th Signal Group, 101st, 227th, and 
242d Signal Battalions) comprising 53 offi- 


cers, 15 warrant officers and 887 enlisted men, 
there is exactly 1 Negro enlisted man, a 
percentage of about 0.11 percent. 

“(e) Not a single Negro is serving in the 
Tist, 107th, and 165th Infantry Battle 
Groups, all located in Manhattan (which ac- 
cording to the 1960 census is over 25 percent 
nonwhite), and including 139 officers, 9 war- 
rant officers, and 2,758 enlisted men. 

„) The 141st Transportation Battalion, 
with its attached companies has 18 out of 
18 Negro officers, 6 out of 6 Negro warrant 
Officers, and 238 out of 465 Negro enlisted 
men, or percentages of 100 percent, 100 per- 
cent and 51.1 percent respectively. 

“(g) The 369th Artillery, with its assigned 
batteries, has 21 out of 22 Negro officers, 3 
out of 3 Negro warrant officers, and 240 out 
of 397 Negro enlisted men, or percentages of 
95.5 percent, 100 percent, and 60.5 percent, 
respectively. 

“If these figures were reported from a State 
located in the South, or in which a legal 
policy requiring segregation had recently 
been abolished, such as North Carolina, they 
would be perfectly understandable. 

“Coming from New York, however, which 
State has a firm public policy dedicated to 
complete integration, at least of the public 
sector, they demonstrate a lamentable lack 
of leadership. Governor Rockefeller has, in 
the past, expressed criticism of the President 
because of alleged weakness in the civil 
rights area. It seems to AVC that the Gov- 
ernor should be encouraged to clean his own 
house first. The Governor is in a position to 
achieve full integration in the National 
Guard of his State by a stroke of the pen; 
AVC. hopes that he may soon make the stroke 
effective. 

“Yours very truly, 
“MURRAY GROSS, 
“National Chairman, 
“American Veterans’ Committee” 


PRIVATE MANAGEMENT FEATURE 
OF PUBLICLY OWNED HOUSING 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today the 
President has announced a new program 
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of housing for low-income families that 
can offer a dramatic improvement in the 
living conditions of thousands of under- 
privileged Americans. Although this is a 
pilot program for the time being, I am 
sure it is one we can all support and 
help bring to full fruition on a large 
scale. 

One major innovation, as I understand 
this program, is to involve private enter- 
prise in the management of publicly 
owned housing. Who cannot see the op- 
portunities this presents? Whether you 
strongly or reluctantly support public 
housing, you know that its image has 
suffered in large part because so many 
have believed that private enterprise 
should have the primary opportunity in 
America to provide decent housing for 
people in all walks of life. In short, 
public housing is much needed but much 
scorned. 

The administration has been aware of 
this and has earlier taken steps to pro- 
vide low-rent housing for those of the 
lowest income. The rent supplement pro- 
gram readily comes in mind. And re- 
cently Secretary Weaver of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment inaugurated a so-called Turnkey 
program for public housing, under which 
private developers design and build this 
housing and turn it over to the local 
housing authority. The Turnkey program 
had been an instant success—and pri- 
vate enterprise has produced the housing 
faster and at much lower cost than the 
public housing agencies have been able 
to produce such projects. 

Now Secretary Weaver has come up 
with another innovative step to bring 
private enterprise further into the pic- 
ture. Under this program—aptly named 
the private production-management pro- 
gram for low-income housing—private 
builders will use the Turnkey method 
to produce the housing and then private 
management firms will then enter into 
a contract to manage the development. 
This could be a long-term contract, and 
the management firm would select ten- 
ants and have the responsibility for the 
tenants. 

One advantage of this program is that 
it will make the housing units available 
to the low-income families at lower rents 
than they have to pay for rent supple- 
ment housing. 

And I want to call your attention to 
this other factor. With this new concep- 
tion, local involvement becomes over- 
whelming—for the housing will be locally 
owned by the local community, built by 
private enterprise and managed by local 
private enterprise. 


PRIEST SEES TIE BETWEEN RIOTS 
AND CREDIT ABUSES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 10, Father Robert J. McEwen, a 
member of the Jesuit Order and chair- 
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man of the department of economics at 
Boston College, testified before the Sub- 
committee on Consumer Affairs of the 
House Banking Committee on pending 
truth-in-lending legislation. 

Father McEwen has a distinguished 
background in the consumer field. He 
served as the first chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts Consumer Council. For 5 years 
he was chairman of the Advisory Con- 
sumer Council to the Attorney General 
of Massachusetts, and he has been a 
member of the President’s Committee on 
Consumer Interests. It was largely 
through his efforts that the State of 
Massachusetts passed strong and mean- 
ingful truth-in-lending legislation. 

In his appearance before the Consumer 
Affairs Subcommittee, Father McEwen 
discussed the cause of the riots which 
have plagued our country for the past 
three summers. Father McEwen said: 

I am convinced that there is a definite 
connection between the public inability or 
refusal to do anything about consumer 
abuses and the violence of these riots ...I 
believe there is logic and reason in what I 
have said to you about this connection be- 
tween consumer abuses and the riots, but is 
there also evidence? I believe there is more 
than enough evidence to fill a library, cur- 
rent investigations at Federal and State 
levels will bring this out. 


Father McEwen brought out an exam- 
ple which backs up his thoughts. He dis- 
cussed a color motion picture produced 
by the California Attorney General's Of- 
fice and quoted from a news dispatch on 
the film: 


It aims to expose the “suede-shoe boys” 
who garner millions of dollars every year 
with deceptive installment contracts. 

It also aims at easing racial tensions in 
Watts and other troubled Negro areas by 
eradicating a major cause of resentment: the 
exploitation of the Negroes by unscrupulous 
whites. 

The commodities are generally legitimate, 
the swindle comes in the conditional sales 
contracts the buyers are talked into signing. 


Of this practice, Father McEwen re- 
ported the attorney general was quoted 
as saying: 

We found that the resulting resentments 
are a significant factor in the chronic hostile 
feelings in minority group areas. 


Father McEwen’s statement was an 
important contribution to the delibera- 
tions of the Subcommittee on Consumer 
Affairs. I am enclosing a copy of his re- 
marks so that all Members may have an 
opportunity to read his thoughts on the 
important question of consumer credit. 

The statement follows: 

TRUTH In LENDING AND THE CONSUMER 

PROTECTION BILLS 
(Statement of Rev. Robert J. McEwen, S.J. 

Chairman, Department of Economics, Bos- 

ton College, Chestnut Hill, Mass., before 

the House Subcommittee on Consumer Af- 
fairs of the Committee on Banking and 

Currency, August 10, 1967) 

Ladies and gentlemen, my name is Father 
Robert J. McEwen. I am a member of the 
Jesuit Order and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at Boston College. In ad- 
dition to this, I served as first chairman of 
the Massachusetts Consumer Council, an 
agency created by the Legislature as an in- 
dependent office in the state government. 
Prior to that I served for five years as Chair- 
man of the Advisory Consumer Council to the 
Attorney General of Massachusetts. I was 
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also one of the founders of the Massachusetts 
Consumer Association. In 1965 I was ap- 
pointed by the President as a member of his 
President's Committee on Consumer Inter- 
ests. I have been twice President of the Coun- 
cil on Consumer Information. 

From this background I can tell you with- 
out reservation that consumer credit prob- 
lems have been number one on the list of 
items disturbing the consumers of this coun- 
try for the ten year period during which I 
have been connected with the consumer 
movement. I well remember that the one 
strong emotional issue agitating the two hun- 
dred people who gathered in 1959 to plan the 
formation of the Massachusetts Consumer 
Association was the desire to do something 
about consumer credit abuses. Nothing in the 
intervening years has lessened the intensity 
of public concern over the problems associ- 
ated with consumer credit. 

I am proud and happy to say that the 
efforts of our consumer groups in Massa- 
chusetts, allied with the devoted work of 
labor and women's groups such as the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, have resulted in 
the passage of two credit acts, the Retail 
Installment Sales Act and the Truth in 
Lending Act. Of these I will say a few things 
later, but now I want to pay tribute to one 
man who is responsible for our success in 
this field more than any other single in- 
dividual. He is the former Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Banking, John P. Clair, whose last 
public appearance was before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee Hearing 
on Truth in Lending. He died very suddenly 
after a brief illness; and four days before 
he died, I visited him in the hospital and 
he told me he first began to feel sick on the 
plane returning from the Washington Hear- 
ing. We all know, in Massachusetts, that we 
have lost a truly great public servant, and 
I urge you to read his statement in the Sen- 


ate Hearings. 
CONSUMER CREDIT ABUSES AND RIOTS 


Since the recent rioting, I have been pon- 
dering the connection between consumer 
abuses, particularly in the credit field, and 
the emergence of these irrational riots. Now, 
no one of us in this room, and certainly no 
one responsible in a consumer field condones 
the senseless pillage, looting, destruction, 
hatred and the violation of individual rights 
to life and property that have emerged in 
these riots. I have personal knowledge of the 
unsettling effect these riots have had on 
people far distant from them and up to now 
totally dissociated from them. Elderly people 
are fearful for their families traveling out- 
side of their home city. The elderly them- 
selves are afraid to go out. I know in one 
instance a small businessman in an area 
near a previous riot area has been unable 
to find a buyer for his grocery and liquor 
business partly because new buyers hesitate 
to set themselves up in these areas, and 
partly because banks are reluctant to lend 
to new owners of businesses in the central 
city danger areas. I am sure there are num- 
erous instances of similar effects of the riot- 
ing on totally innocent people. 

But, Ladies and Gentlemen, the more I 
think about it, the more I am convinced 
that there is a definite connection between 
the public inability or refusal to do anything 
about consumer abuses and the violence of 
these riots. Take the simple case of Truth 
in Lending legislation. The disclosure of true 
interest rates seems to be such an elementary 
demand of equity and fairness that the sim- 
ple people find it difficult to understand why 
legislatures at the state and federal level 
have baiked for nearly ten years at meeting 
this simple demand. Social peace and social 
harmony are best preserved by the timely 
elimination and correction of social, politi- 
cal and economic abuses wherever or when- 
ever they occur. 

I have often asked myself why, since the 
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consumer abuses are not new, and in fact 
even worse things may have happened in 
our past history, why suddenly do I see a 
connection between these abuses and riots? 
Maybe because of two things, and now I 
refer not to the hoodlum elements who are 
taking advantage of this situation but to 
the poor misguided sium dwellers, who have 
been manipulated into being part of the 
mass that goes on a holiday spree. Why did 
older generations, why did the Irish, the 
Italians, the Jews, the Poles, and so forth 
work more or less within the law without 
resort to civil insurrection to correct inequi- 
ties and abuses? I wonder if it’s because 
European civilization has a long history of 
the people’s slow fight for right, justice, and 
freedom. The European peoples know from 
their fathers and grandfathers that the 
achievement of a decent society is a slow 
and painful process and in most cases is 
able to be won through the civilized pro- 
cedures of law and government. 

Other people from other civilizations may 
be more simple and direct. They instinctively 
see and feel the evil connected with exploi- 
tation, usury, and extortion. And they make 
simple connections between economic in- 
justices and thievery. They think society is 
unable or unwilling to do anything. There- 
fore, they may see nothing wrong at all 
with returning one form of thievery for 
another. 

Now, to the extent that our laws and 
commercial customs have been rigged in 
favor of the seller and against the consumer, 
to that extent they have perpetuated an 
alienation of the people—a loss of conviction 
that they could work through the orderly 
processes of government and law for the 
amelioration of their difficulties. Too often 
the law has been used against them. This 
breeds the conviction that the law and the 
forces of law and order are the enemy. 

This is what I have preached right from 
the beginning of the Consumer Movement, 
namely, that government, legislatures courts 
had to convince the general public that they 
were on the side of fairness and equity to 
all and were not being manipulated by spe- 
cial interests: to hold down, exploit and. de- 
ceive the people. 

Let me say, by way of digression, that I am 


people are exploited by black owners and 
landlords: just as much, if not more, than by 
any other seller. The main problem we are 
dealing with here is not one of color or 
race, but a problem of economic power and 
economie justice. 

Therefore it is high time for the govern- 


men, I know I am echoing thoughts ad- 


I might call your attention also to the 
words of the Archbishop of Detroit after the 
recent, sorry spectacle. The Archbishop urges 
us to ask, “Was there something I could have 
done to prevent this?” He says: 

“Each of us must begin to ask himself 
these questions: Have we ignored for too long 


i The Anchor, “Urges Action to Eliminate 
Slum Evils,” August 3, 1967, p. 12. 
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the conditions of slum dwellings .. . the 
countless humiliation in everyday existence 
for the poor who see the products and the 
rewards. of American middle-class prosperity, 
but can attain neither.“ ? 

These are only two voices out of the many 
who have urged us to delay no longer in cor- 
recting the injustices that make even good 
people willing to listen to outside agitators 

and disturbers. 


Finally, remember that Pope Paul in his 
profound “Letter on the Development. of 
Peoples” treated of this general point in the 
following terms: 

“We must make haste: too many are suf- 
fering, and the distance is growing that sep- 
arates the progress of some and the stagna- 
tion, not to say the regression, of others 

“There are certainly situations whose in- 
justice cries to heaven. When whole popula- 
tions destitute of necessities live in a state of 
dependence barring them from all initiative 
and responsibility, and all opportunity to 
advance culturally and share in social and 
political life, recourse to violence, as a means 
to right these wrongs to human dignity, is 
a grave temptation. 

“We know, however, that a revoluntionary 
uprising—save where there is manifest, long- 
standing tyranny which would do great dam- 
age to fundamental personal rights and dan- 
gerous harm to the common good of the 
ecountry—produces new injustices, throws 
more elements out of balance and brings on 
new disasters. A real evil should not be fought 
against at the cost of greater misery. 

“We want to be clearly understood: the 
present situation must be faced with courage 
and the injustices linked with it must be 
fought against and overcome. Development 
demands bold transformations, innovations 
that go deep. Urgent reforms should be 
undertaken without delay.” * 

I believe there is logic and reason in what 
T have said to you about this connection be- 
tween consumer abuses and the riots, but is 
there also evidence? I believe there is more 
than enough evidence to fill a library, and 
current investigations at Federal and State 
levels will bring this out. California appar- 
ently thinks so, if the news account of the 
new color film produced by the California At- 
torney General’s Office is any indication. A 
news dispatch on the film says: 

“It aims to expose the ‘suede-shoe boys’ 
who garner millions of dollars every year with 
deceptive installment contracts. 

“Tt also aims at easing racial tensions in 
Watts and other troubled Negro areas by 
eradicating a major cause of resentment: the 
exploitation of the Negroes by unscrupulous 
whites. 

“The commodities are generally legitimate, 
the swindle comes in the conditional sales 
contracts the buyers are talked into signing.” 

Attorney General Lynch is then quoted as 
saying: “We found that the regulating re- 
sentments are a significant factor in the 
chronic hostile feelings in minority group 
areas.” 4 

Ladies and Gentlemen, today I have no in- 
tention of repeating in great detail the argu- 
ments that consumer spokesmen have used 
for the last ten years to demonstrate the 
necessity of both Truth in Lending and other 
measures to remedy consumer credit abuses. 
The thousands of pages of testimony already 
on the record contain the case for this reform 
of our credit laws, at least with regard to full 
disclosure of interest rates. 

I will content myself, however, with mak- 
ing specific reference to several points raised 
in the course of previous debate. 


2 The Anchor, Prelates Says Riot Presents 
Concrete Test of Faith,” August 3, 1967, p. 12. 

3 Encyclical Letter of his Holiness Pope Paul 
VI On the Development of Peoples. P. 19, and 
20, par. 29-32 (Boston: Daughters of St. 
Paul.) 

‘New York Times. Sunday, June 25, 1967. 
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1. I cannot adequately express my dismay 
at those who take diametrically opposite 
positions when before state and federal leg- 
islatures. I quote from the July issue of 
Banking, the official magazine of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. There is a state- 
ment by Jack Conn, President of the ABA 
made on June 9, explaining the ABA position 
on ihe interest: neh 
read: 

“Finally, it has always been the position of 
the ABA that full and adequate interest dis- 
closure is desirable, but that it should be 
legislated and administered at the state 
level.” (p. 22) 

Still, I remember year after year the 

for the Massachusetts Bankers 
Association appeared before legislative com- 
mittees in our state and urged that nothing 
be done at the state level for two contra- 
dictory reasons; one, that the U.S. Senate was 
considering such a measure and therefore, 
the state should not act and two, that the 
U.S. Senate had held hearings on this meas- 
ure for many years and had done nothing 
about it and, therefore, had found the whole 
proposal unacceptable. In considering this 
allegation by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion President, I ask the question: If all of 
you in the credit and lending field have been 
so devoted to the proposition that full and 
adequate interest disclosure is desirable, why 
haven’t you long ago come up with an agreed 
upon set of formulae that would have made 
entrance of the government into this field 
unnecessary? Why haven’t you voluntarily 
agreed on adequate interest disclosure long 
ago? To me this is a prime example of the 
failure of an industry to meet its moral and 
social 

Into this vacuum, government must step, 
and I am proud to say that our representa- 
tives and Senators in Massachusetts paid no 
attention to these arguments and did enact 
meaningful legislation. T may also tell you, 
gentlemen, that I have not found a single 
banker in Massachusetts who now privately 
claims any truth to the arguments advanced 
by business and banking spokesmen im the 
attempt to prevent this legislation. Privately 
to me not one of them has claimed inability 
5 live with the disclosure provisions. of our 

W. 

2. The question of percentage rate dis- 
closure. I find it hard to understand why such 
violons objection is raised to the idea of per- 

financial 


percentage calculation. It’s the one common 
language they use with one another to ex- 
press rates of profit, return and so forth. Why 
do they think the consumers have no right 
to the possession of such information? 
Knowledgeable people in the fleld admit that 
talk of the impossibility of calculating such 
percentages is pure nonsense and the hearing 
records of state and local committees con- 
tain many such statements in refutation of 
this point. And the Kiplinger Magazine, 
Changing Times, had recently a small box 
urging consumers to convert everything to 
percentages in order to be able to accurately 
appraise prices and savings and bargains. 

The complete quotation from Changing 
Times reads as follows: 

“Percentages: Notice how often items on 
these pages: point out potential savings in 
percentages, rather than in dollars and cents. 
You can cut 10% off a month’s fuel bill, for 
example, or save 54% buying the special on 
canned beans. 

“If you're really serious about trimming ex- 
penses, or are undertaking an all-out econ- 
omy drive, try thinking percentages. A saving 
of a few cents or a few dollars may strike you 
as hardly worth the effort involved. But it 
could represent.a saving of, say, 10%, which 
is well worth anybody's effort. 

“So get in the habit of figuring the percent 
gain from money-saving operations. Or set 
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yourself a goal—see, for instance; haw many 
expenses you could chop by at least. 5%— 
and then watch the dollars and cents pile 
u Ra 

a I see no particular reason for leaving out 
of consideration first mortgages. I am told 
that the inclusion of first mortgages in Mas- 
sachusetts has resulted in the complete elim- 
ination of that obnoxious point system that 
added a whole new calculation of discounts 
and premiums to the question of real estate 
purchases. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 

Let me speak to you a moment, Gentle- 
men, about some investigations I have con- 
ducted into the effect of our Massachusetts 
laws. Ever since the passage of these credit 
bills I have had two or three graduate stu- 
dents doing research on the effects of the 
Massachusetts acts. I particularly asked our 
students to enquire into the effects of the 
disclosure of true interest rates. We were 
very anxious to find if the disclosure provi- 
sions were causing any hardship at all to 
businessmen in the state—particularly to 
small businessmen. And I tell you, gentle- 
men, that all three students came back with 
the same answer, there is no evidence at all 
that any hardship has been caused or will be 
caused to any small businessman by compli- 
ance with the disclosure requirements on 
interest rates. 

It appears that small businesses either (1) 
do not give credit or do not charge interest, 
or (2) participate in some credit curd plan 
where the forms and the explanations are 
the responsibility of the credit card company, 
or (3) use the credit forms of a bank or other 
sales. finance company. In none of these 
cases is the small retailer faced with a prob- 
Iem as a result of the new laws. The real 
problem, in my eyes, is that much of this 
business is channelled by the retailer into 
bank or finance company revolving credit 
accounts. I am very reluctant to see you 
pass a bill that exempts this form of credit 
from the disclosure provisions pertaining to 
annual rates. 

The following is a summary of a report 
given me by a graduate student who 223 
ally interviewed the owner, manager, 
credit manager, of 19 representative firms a 
various lines of business. 

(A) General summary 

The results of the survey showed: 

1. no problems exist in handling disclosure 
under the legislation. 

2. no additional time is necessary to ex- 
plain the credit side of the transition, 

3. the legislation is in no way a deterrent 
to sales, 

(B) Breakdown by type of retail operation 

1. Automobile (New)—5 firms. 

Comments: Approximately 75% of custom- 
ers do not read the installment contract. 
Those that do, ask no questions. Absolutely 
no problems as these dealers see it. Legisla- 
tion has had no effect. Customer is concerned 
with what he can afford to pay back per 
month. No dealer in this group opposed this 
legislation. 

2. Automobile (Used)—one firm, 

Comments: No discussion of credit with 
the customer. After agreeing to buy, cus- 
tomer is sent to a finance company for credit 
arrangements. No customer comment one 
way or the other, with respect to finance 
charges at time of sale. 

3. Appliance-TV—4 firms. 

Comments: Majority of customers do not 
read the credit agreement. No problems en- 
countered. Customer concerned only with 
dollar per month repayment. 

4. Specialty Shops—two firms. 

Comments: No problem. Bill has had no 
effect. 

5. Home Repair & Modernizing—one firm. 

Comments: No problem. No effect. 

6. Discount (Multi-Product)—three firms. 
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Comments: With the exception of- no 
problems encountered. Legislation has had 
no effect. Customer does not read credit 
agreement; is concerned only with what he 
can afford to repay per month. 

At—was told the following: 

a. Disclosure does represent a problem. 
Many customers do not understand (or do 
not believe) that the “new” method of dis- 
closure does not represent a change in com- 
pany lending arrangements. 

b. Time consuming at. first, but now felt 
to involve no additional delays or expense. 

c. Deterrent: On installment sales, about 
25% question the rate. Of this group, about 
25% will go elsewhere for more favorable 
credit arrangements (e.g. banks)—then re- 
turn and purchase. Approximately 1% of 
such sales in this group are estimated to 
be: lost. 

7. Furniture—two firms. 

Comments: (1) Disclosure-—Rarely does 
a customer question the retailer about the 
credit arrangements. When questioned, how- 
ever, extremely difficult to explain legisla- 
tion to the customer's satisfaction. 

(2) Problems (a). Interest rates: difficult 
to explain to customer what percentage of 
the finance charge he's entitled to when a 
loan is prepaid. Customer looks for a pro- 
portionate rebate. 

(5) Conditional sales contracts: since pas- 
sage of the legislation, rates om such con- 
tracts sold to banks have increased from 7 
to (maximum) 10%. Effect: Banks more 
willing—finance. companies. less. willing to 
purchase such contracts. 

(c) Deterrent: no effect. on sales. 

(3) Position: both firms favor the legisla- 
tion, admitting that unscrupulous elements 
in this industry have been guilty of defraud- 
Ing the public. 


(C) Interviewers comments 


A number of retailers are seemingly un- 
aware of the nature or purpose of the credit 
legislation. Thus it is impossible for them 
to. adequately explain this legislation to the 
buying public. This seems to apply espe- 
cially to the smaller shops. There appears to 
be a need to educate not only the public, but 
the retailer as well. 

Several House bills before you differ from 
S. 5 as it passed the Senate mainly by the 
expanded area im which they attempt to 
legislate. The Senate bill was a simple dis- 
closure act which is, as it were, the first 
step on the road to consumer credit pro- 
tection for the people. After all, the Senate 
bill, as was emphasized in the debate, is not 
a regulatory measure at all in the sense 
that. it. forces anyone to do anything except 
reveal the true interest rate being charged. 
Of course, if this initial step cannot be taken, 
very little can be accomplished. I think the 
House bill (H.R. 11601) emphasizes the point 
that much more needs to be done beyond this 
initial step. of accurate truthful disclosure, 
and for that reason I welcome it. 

The danger is that the public’s surge of 
interest in credit problems would subside 
with the passage of a Truth in Lending Bill 
alone, under the mistaken notion that the 
credit problem had been solved. This is so far 
from the fact, that it would almost be better 
not to have any disclosure bill if its passage 
meant that we had to do without corrective 
legislation on other aspects of the credit 
problem. 


CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Pettis}? may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, on August 7, 
the Senate passed S. 1004 to authorize 
the construction of the central Arizona 
project. For most of the States of the 
Colorado River Basin, it was a black day. 

S. 1004 forsakes the regional in favor 
of the parochial approack. to the solution 
of the Colorado River Basin’s water 
shortage problem. It discards the water 
statesmanship which united the seven 
basin States in the last Congress, and 
which I had hoped would be revised in 
the 90th Congress. Regional cooperation 
is the only road to the solution of the 
regional water problem. 

The essential elements of the regional 
plan, the one-for-all, all-for-one plan, 
as contrasted with the go-it-alone point 
of view, are all contained in the Kuchel- 
Aspinall-Johnson-Hosmer bills. 

The vital features are— 

First. The early, vigorous and mean- 
ingful steps to augment the inadequate 
fiows of the Colorado River. As a first 
step, the Seeretary of the Interior, func- 
tioning under guidelines established by 
the National Water Resources Council 
and the proposed National Water Com- 
mission, is to investigate long-range 
water supply and demand, determines 
how much should be imported, determine 
what sources can furnish this without 
injury to the areas of origin, and what 
importation projects can be recom- 
mended to Congress for authorization. 

There is an impending water shortage 
in the Colorado River Basin. No amount 
of investigation or delay will make it go 
away. Steps must be taken now to answer 
the cries that will arise shortly from mil- 
lions of thirsty people. 

Second. There must be adequate pro- 
tection for the States and areas of origin 
of water exported to the Colorado, in- 
cluding protection of the priorities of 
those areas, in perpetuity. And, it should 
be remembered that California may well 
be such an area of origin. 

Third. The Mexican Treaty burden 
must be recognized as a national obliga- 
tion, and that an appropriate share of 
the cost of importing water be allocated 
to the performance of that Treaty. The 
Budget Bureau agreed to this principle 
in the 89th Congress. Whenever impor- 
tations into the river system are accom- 
plished to the extent of 2.5 million acre- 
feet annually, both basins should be re- 
lieved of the danger of curtailment of 
their own uses to perform the Nation’s 
treaty obligations to Mexico. The 2.5 mil- 
lion acre-feet includes 1.5 million acre- 
feet of water which must be delivered to 
Mexico at the border, and 1 million acre- 
feet of losses between Lee Ferry and the 
border. 

Fourth. There must be a balancing of 
the operation of Lake Mead and Lake 
Powell, so that the benefits of wet years 
and the burdens of drought shall be 
equitably distributed between upper 
basin and lower basin reservoirs. The two 
reservoirs should go up and down to- 
gether. 

Fifth. I agree upon the authorization 
for construction of five upper basin proj- 
ects. 
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Sixth. There should be reimbursement 
of the Upper Colorado River Basin fund 
for prior payments out of that fund to 
compensate reduction of the power oper- 
ations at Hoover Dam occasioned by fill- 
ing of Lake Powell. 

Seventh. Foremost, the construction 
of Bridge Canyon—Hualapai—Dam and 
powerplant, and the creation of a basin 
account to help finance the central Ari- 
zona project and importation works, fed 
by revenues from Hualapai Dam and by 
revenues from Hoover, Davis, and 
Parker Dams after they have paid out 
must be authorized. 

Eighth. The authorization for the 
construction of the central Arizona proj- 
ect must be part of the regional plan. If 
the water supply of the Colorado River 
is insufficient to satisfy the requirements 
of the projects already in existence or 
heretofore authorized by Congress for 
construction in Arizona, California, and 
Nevada, these existing uses must be pro- 
tected. This is subject to the limitation 
on California’s protection imposed by 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act. The ef- 
fect is that when the supply drops to 7.5 
million acre-feet, the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California 
will lose nearly 700,000 acre-feet of its 
present supply before Arizona loses any 
water at all. However, the central Ari- 
zona project shall bear the next share of 
the shortage if the supply drops below 
7.5 million acre-feet annually before im- 
ported water arrives. To this end the pri- 
orities of existing and authorized proj- 
ects will be protected as against the pro- 
posed central Arizona project, but only 
until works have been constructed to 
import at least 2.5 million acre-feet each 
year. This is the quantity which must be 
added to the river to assure availability 
in the lower basin of the 7.5 million 
acre-feet apportioned by the Supreme 
Court, if and when the upper basin de- 
pletes the flow at Lee Ferry to the mini- 
mum allowed by the compact. 

The protection thus given to an exist- 
ing and authorized project in Arizona 
and Nevada would be unrestricted in 
quantity. The protection to California’s 
existing projects would be limited to 4.4 
million acre-feet annually. The protec- 
tion for such existing uses is the only 
way Californians can support construc- 
tion of the central Arizona project. This 
simply recognizes the century-old foun- 
dation of western water rights, the doc- 
trine of prior appropriation, the protec- 
tion of existing uses on which California 
relied in building a half billion dollars 
worth of projects. Without this agreed 
language, we would have to oppose the 
central Arizona project with all the 
means at our command. 

These are the points to which I under- 
stand California agreed last year, as did 
Arizona’s delegation in this House, the 
Secretary of the Interior and, finally, 
this distinguished House committee by 
a two-thirds vote. California has not 
changed her basic position. I am happy 
to say that these principles are supported 
in California, with complete unity, by 
California’s Senators KUCHEL and Mur- 
PHY, Governor Reagan, Attorney General 
Lynch, the Colorado River board of 
California, the State’s director of water 
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resources, and the majority of our 
House delegation. 

These distinguished Californians are 
also united in opposing the enactment 
of the bill which the Senate has now 
passed, as a substitute for the plan which 
was formulated and which the repre- 
sentatives of all basin states so warmly 
endorsed last year. The Senate bill fails 
to protect meaningfully any State other 
than Arizona, and then only on a short- 
term basis. It abdicates any responsi- 
bility to deal with the most crucial issue, 
the basin’s water shortages. It deletes the 
priority protection for existing projects. 
It gives up on Hualapai Dam, sacrificing 
what would amount to more than $1 
billion of earnings to help finance im- 
portations as well as the central Arizona 
project. Gone is a realistic regional de- 
velopment fund. 

We should not help one state while 
damaging others. We should agree that 
the central Arizona project should be 
built only if prior uses are respected. 
We should prepare for the future and 
make more water available to every basin 
State as the supply in the river dwindles 
and as the thirst mounts. This kind of 
an approach was almost near congres- 
sional approval last year. I hope that 
despite a power play in the Senate, which 
precipitated a very bad bill, we in the 
House can fashion a meaningful piece of 
legislation which will uphold our com- 
mitment to the Nation as a whole in 
solving a longstanding national problem. 


THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS, U.S. 
AID AND COMMUNITY ACTION 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoopELL] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, in his 
message on foreign assistance, the Presi- 
dent calls for codification of 20 years ex- 
perience in a revised act which empha- 
sizes self-help. Although it is not spelled 
out, one may reasonably assume that 
community action programs which have 
a multiplier effect on the development 
dollar by maximizing local contributions 
represent the essence of self-help. 

For fiscal year 1968, the President re- 
quests $624 million in economic assist- 
ance for Latin America. Undetermined 
additional sums will be required to im- 
plement agreements reached at the re- 
cent summit meeting. These totals are 
based on “country assistance programs” 
which in book form detail the assistance 
needs for each nation. There are two 
booklets for each country; one classified 
and the other unclassified. A review of 
the unclassified CAP’s, as they are called, 
for the nations of the Alliance indicated 
a total of $8,597,000 allocated to com- 
munity action in the coming year. This 
represents 1.15 percent to 1.3 percent of 
total economic assistance, depending on 
the final level of funding. It is of course 
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possible that the classified reports re- 
flecting greater detail in allocation of 
funds would disclose a higher percent- 
age. 

The principal beneficiaries are Brazil, 
$2 million; the Dominican Republic, $5,- 
165,000; and Panama, $1 million. 

In Brazil, $1.9 million—95 percent— 
supports the A-B-C Crusade, an adult 
literacy program in the northeast. Per- 
sonal observation of this program per- 
suades me that it is among the most sig- 
nificant activities we are supporting. 

In the Dominican Republic, the entire 
allocation of funds supports a rural com- 
munity action program, which reportedly 
is highly successful. It has apparently 
brought major improvements to life in 
rural areas through improved produc- 
tivity, irrigation, schools, and roads. In 
Panama, $1 million supports a rural 
self-help school construction program, 
through which $2.8 million worth of 
schools will be built. The difference rep- 
resents community contributions of la- 
bor, land, and materials. 

Interestingly, more than 95 percent 
of this money represents expenditures in 
three recent trouble spots. The A-B-C 
Crusade, for example, was inspired by a 
highly successful literacy program iden- 
tified with the leftist mayor of Recife 
who was ousted by the 1964 revolution. 

Perhaps of greater interest is the value 
of these programs in bringing education 
and improved agricultural facilities to 
rural areas. The President has named 
these as two of three listed “primary 
concerns” and “first objects of our aid.” 

The community action spending in 
Latin America is briefly described by 
country as follows: 

BOLIVIA: $1,180,000 
NATIONAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Established in mid-1965 as a joint ac- 
tivity directed by an AID employee, the 
program began functioning under Bo- 
livian control in 1966. Through fiscal 
year 1968 the program will expand to 
train and maintain 450 or more commu- 
nity workers at the village level. Sup- 
ported by 17 area operations offices, the 
force will service more than 30 percent 
of the rural population. 

In the first year of operation the pro- 
gram developed a 2,000-page training 
curriculum. The 6-month training period 
was completed by nearly 300 men se- 
lected from nominees of the villages, who 
thereafter returned to their village to 
serve as salaried employees of the pro- 
gram. The program is of the conven- 
tional rural development character 
designed to enhance agricultural produc- 
tivity and the level of life through dis- 
semination of new ideas and self-help 
public works. At the end of the first year 
200 projects were complete and another 
250 underway. The average contribution 
of the communities was 78 percent, a 
multiplier effect of about 4 to 1. No eval- 
uation of the value of the projects is 
available. 

Funding for the program is contrib- 
uted through the Bolivian Government 
which is seeking $1 million for this 
purpose from international sources. 
Should this not materialize, AID will 
probably undertake the loan. 
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BRAZIL: $2 MILLION (PRORATION OF 3-YEAR 
PROJECTION) 

The A-B-C Crusade is a basic literacy 
and remedial education which will reach 
over 1 million adults in 3 years. Com- 
bining community contribution with 
provision of technical assistance, the 
program trains illiterates to read and 
write 700 to 1,000 words at a major sav- 
ings. The projected expenditure of $5.6 
million in counterpart funds will be sup- 
ported with just under $4 million in 
Public Law 480 food. This sum will pro- 
vide literacy training for 800,000 giving 
them the equivalent of 4 years of 
grade school for 375,000 and vocational 
training for about 90,000. Using conven- 
tional techniques, the cost would be— 
based on cost estimates used by CIAP: 
Literates (800,000) 
Grade school (375,000) 
Vocational (90,000) 


The multiplier effect of the develop- 
ment dollar is 11 to 1. 

Self-help housing, $23,000: The pro- 
gram description is unclear as to the 
exact use of these funds. It probably is 
to support construction of 300 units in 
the State of Maranhao. 

Self-help housing, $48,000: This sum is 
a grant made to support a self-help hous- 
ing demonstration project in conjunction 
with the National Housing Bank. 

Urban community development, $25,- 
000, estimated cost: One community 
development adviser is programed with- 
out a cost specification. 

COSTA RICA: $10,000 


The area development project in 
Limon Province covers about 35 percent 
of the area of the country. It is designed 
to develop all of the infrastructure needs 
for opening the area to agricultural 
development. The total allocation for the 
year is $495,000,000, of which the self- 
help allocation represents the cost of 
materials for use in community action 
projects such as schools, access roads, 
and other typical projects. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: $5,165,000 


Office of community development, $5,- 
165,000—$165,000 grant: This represents 
estimated fiscal year 1968 allocation 
based on calendar year estimates. The 
program was organized in 1962, but ac- 
tivated in August 1964 as a part of the 
post occupation program. There are 149 
Dominican fieldworkers reaching more 
than 500,000 people. Of 788 projects au- 
thorized, 336 have been completed rep- 
resenting 34 miles of access roads, 15 
miles of irrigation canals, and 200 class- 
rooms. The contribution of the local 
communities represents 57 percent of the 
expenditure with a resultant multiplier 
8 of the development dollar in excess 
of 2.1. 

GUATEMALA: $30,000 

The rural community leadership and 
modernization project of AID—cost 
$134,000—includes the noted sum for 
community development including cost 
of materials for projects—presumably 
self-help construction. 

NICARAGUA: $27,000 


The community action and cooperative 
development program is supported at the 
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level of $145,000, of which the noted sum 
is designated for community development 
training and assistance to student groups 
engaged in community action. About 160 
self-help. projects involving local contri- 
butions of labor and materials were com- 
pleted in 1966. 


PANAMA?! $1,049,000 


Urban community development, $49,- 
000. As a part of a. $275,000 urban and 
institutional development. program this 
sum is allocated to support of a commu- 
nity development specialist and 16 Pan- 
amanian community development work- 
ers in the slums of Panama City and 
Colon. 

Rural self-help school construction, 
$1 million. This project has scheduled 
construction of 166 rural schools, with 
the communities supplying both supplies 
and labor. The completed schools will 
have an appraised value of $2.8 million, 
or a multiplier effect of 1 to 2.8. 

Rural self-help housing: An unspeci- 
fied part of a housing loan will provide 
funding for “co-ops” to build 1,000 units 
using local labor and materials. The cost 
experience of units already completed is 
not shown. 

PERU: $136,000 

Cooperacion Popular, $86,000: This 
sum is for personnel for technical sup- 
port of the national community devel- 
opment. program. A $2.1-million loan 
was made in 1966 to establish a revolving 
community loan fund. A programed $4 
million loan for fiscal year 1968 to ex- 
pand this fund was reviewed and with- 
drawn.. Past. experience in the program 
reflects a 70-percent contribution by the 
community, representing a multiplier ef- 
fect. of 2.5 to 1. 

Civic action highway program, $50,- 
000: This is the CCC dollar value of an 
allocation of Pubic Law 480 food used in 
lieu of wages for workers employed in the 
Peruvian Government highway program. 

URUGUAY 


An unspecified, but apparently small 
sum is allocated to assist self-help hous- 
ing and community improvements as a 
part of a $600,000 colonization project. 

In recent years a self-help concept 
has been integrated into the Public Law 
480 programs, replacing the traditional 
“dole.” Wherever possible noninstitu- 
tional donations are made as “wages” for 
work on community or national develop- 
ment projects. As such, they might be 
called semi-self-help projects. These 
range from participation in literacy 
training courses to work on major high- 
way construction. 

While the program operates in all of 
the Alliance nations, the food-for-work 
component is specifically defined only in 
Brazil and Peru. It is partially defined for 
Colombia. The best estimate based on the 
fiscal year 1968 proposals by AID of the 
total value of the food used in these pro- 
grams in these countries is $10,127,000. 

In Brazil, the AID mission expresses 
the opinion that— 

Experience has now demonstrated the 
feasibility of the food for effort principle. 


Accordingly, $7.75 million is programed 
for fiscal year 1968. Workfront“ proj- 
ects have successfully rehabilitated or 
dramatically improved entire city blocks 
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in Belem. In the northeast, extensive im- 
provement. programs have been com- 
pleted on more than 2,700 miles of high- 
way. 

In Colombia, title II fumds are pro- 
gramed for use in a world food program 
project for community action improve- 
ment in an existing housing project. The 
value of the food for this program is $1,- 
189,000. In fiscal year 1967 about 4 per- 
cent of the title II beneficiaries were 
participants in a workfront project. 
Thus, about $600,000 of the fiscal year 
1968 proposals are assumed to be food- 
for-work projects. 

In Peru, fiscal year 1968 food-for-work 
projects will receive $595,000 worth of 
food. These are for the most. part high- 
way programs administered through the 
civic actiom program of the army or 
Cooperacion Popular, the national com- 
munity action program. In both in- 
stances: the food in lieu of salary ap- 
proach is used. 

In most, and probably all, of the Al- 
liance nations, there is available to the 
Ambassador or Mission Director a fund 
of $50,000 for use for high impact self- 
help projects undertaken by nongovern- 
mental agencies. Almost. without excep- 
tion, these missions have an internal 
committee for administration of this 
fund. The committee usually insists on a 
local contribution including land, mate- 
rials and labor of about 75 percent. 

In general these funds are used to en- 
hance the image of the United States 
through well publicized donations to self- 
help: projects. They serve as well to ex- 
pose U.S. personnel to the possibilities 
of self-help activity. 

It seems evident from my review of the 
country assistance programs that the in- 
terest in and use of community action as 
an instrument of development is highly 
selective within Latin America. Logic 
would suggest that the pattern varies 
either in terms of the gravity of the local 
political situation or perhaps simply at 
the whim of the local U.S. mission. 

Community action programs affect the 
broad mass of the people. They do, with- 
in the framework of the experience of 
AID in Latin America, provide a vehicle 
for stretching the development dollar. 
Such programs are demonstrated by 
AID's experience to lend themselves well 
to modernization of rural life. 

Each of our Latin American Missions 
has had the opportunity to evaluate this 
approach, if only on the modest scale of 
the “special project fund.” The wide dis- 
parity in use of this developmental tool 
strongly supports my belief that greater 
administrative discipline from Washing- 
ton is demanded. 

In the context of the present mood of 
the Congress, the consistent indifference 
of the Agency to people-oriented pro- 
grams which have a multiplier effect on 
the development dollar is incomprehen- 
sible. Impatience with misdirection of 
the program, indifference to expressions 
of congressional intent, such as title IX, 
added last year, and alarm over waste 
and mismanagement explain in large 
measure the current difficulties facing 
the Foreign Assistance Act. 

Minister Stuart H. Van Dyke, Direc- 
tor of the AID mission in Brazil, writing 
in the June 1967 issue of Alliance, the 
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mission’s house organ, put the point very 
well in the following language: 
Development assistance is a vehicle for 
change, and part of the process involves 
changes in the old ways of management. 


With even greater perceptivity, Mr. 
Van Dyke went on to warn: 

There is no better argument for stopping 
the whole process than evidence of poor man- 
agement and waste. 


Obviously, Mr. Van Dyke was pointing 
out that poor management and waste 
make the program justifiably vulnerable 
to just such attacks as are now being 
mounted against it. 


THE WELFARE STATE OF 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Saytor] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, at the mo- 
ment there is relative quiet in our res- 
tive urban areas, but where or when there 
will be another explosion is a matter of 
national concern. 

The communities of this land are not 
going to be immune from recurrences of 
the disgraceful episodes in Watts, Cleve- 
land, Newark, Detroit, and elsewhere un- 
less and until arsonists and looters are 
treated as the criminals they are. The 
administration may be able to buy time 
through premiums and promises, but 
there will never come a time when those 
who profit from the uprisings will be en- 
tirely satisfied with their booty. 

Riots will cease when politicians and 
social workers leave the job of dealing 
with crime to officers of the law, and 
when courts quit seeking to open loop- 
holes through which felons may escape 
to continue attacks upon society. Until 
that time there is little hope that sanity 
will return to our cities. As long as any- 
one is given to believe that open rebellion 
is the logical and accepted road to the 
economic advantages he craves, terror 
will stalk our streets. 

In attempting to attribute poverty as 
the reason for the breakdown of law and 
order, the administration at least admits 
to the ineffectiveness of its grandiose 
programs for dealing with this Nation’s 
domestic ailments. It turns the spot- 
light on the great failure of the Great 
Society. It exposes the abject weakness 
of an ambitious, greedy bureaucracy that 
dares to direct the destinies of its sub- 
ject instead of catering to the wishes of 
its citizens. 

The welfare state has gone full turn 
and it has ended up with nothing to show 
for its expenditures of billions of dollars 
except a monstrous national debt and an 
attempt to raise taxes for another go 
around the same circuit. The Washington 
Post, which heretofore could hardly be 
classified as 2 vocal opponent of central- 
ized government, on July 31 carried an 
editorial which clearly reflects the grow- 
ing disgust with Washington’s overex- 
tended arrogation of authority. In addi- 
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tion to inserting the full editorial at the 

conclusion of my remarks, I should like 

= emphasize these excerpts in particu- 
1: 


The truth is that this country has now 
come to the end of a cycle of social ideas, the 
ideas that were based on direct Federal in- 
tervention in the cities with Federal appro- 
priations and Federal management. . . 

If the next cycle of slum programs is going 
to operate at a substantially larger scale, it 
will have to operate through highly decen- 
tralized, largely private, initiative. 

The Johnson Administration, more in- 
stantly responsive to new social ideas than 
any of its predecessors, has temporarily run 
out of inspiration, It has come upon a 
moment of immobility. The nation now re- 
quires another great turn in policy. 


Now there is only one way to turn, Mr. 
Speaker. Our course is to strip the Fed- 
eral Government of the unnecessary and 
undesirable powers that it has expro- 
priated from State and local govern- 
ments; our people must have an opportu- 
nity to make their way to a better Amer- 
ica without the burdensome chains of 
Federal bureaucratic control. The awful 
assumption of Federal dominance has 
come slowly and surreptitiously over the 
years, and the shackles will not be re- 
moved overnight. But the pitiful inade- 
quacy of the poverty programs points to 
an excellent starting place, particularly 
with previously enthusiastic supporters 
of a paternalistic Federal Government 
now entirely disenchanted and disillu- 
sioned at its performance. 

We need to give local government and 
private industry a chance at getting more 
people back to work, of sorting out the 
deserving and the undeserving who are 
recipients of public welfare, and of 
opening the opportunity for every Ameri- 
can to improve his lot if he is willing to 
work for what he wants. Given wider 
freedom of operation and released from 
the constant threat of increased taxation 
in support of bureaucratic waste and idi- 
otic ideology, these interests can and will 
get us back on a straight line of reason 
and responsibility instead of remaining 
aboard the whimsical whirligig managed 
by masters of cupidity and stupidity. 

The Washington Post editorial, noting 
that the Job Corps has taken needed 
personnel from local school systems, 
concludes that the only solution may be 
in giving industries tax credit for train- 
ing programs. It might have added that 
industry—with the help of State and 
local instructors when needed—is in 
better position to supervise training for 
particular requirements, and that such 
programs could be executed without 
establishing new headquarters, replete 
with bureaucratic generals and ser- 
geants, to create economic opportunities 
at Government expense. Furthermore, 
there are civic leaders in every com- 
munity who would be happy to work with 
industry on a volunteer basis in con- 
tributing to the success of such pro- 
grams. 

There would be another advantage to 
civic leaders and next-door neighbors 
assuming more responsibility in the drive 
for more jobs and less public welfare, for 
theirs would be an excellent perspective 
in weeding out the indolent and irre- 
sponsive from the deserving and am- 
bitious. A Washington Sunday news- 
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paper—August 6—carried 5145 pages of 
help-wanted ads—everything from ac- 
countants and draftsmen to service sta- 
tion operators and domestics. The Pitts- 
burgh Press on the same day had almost 
eight full pages of assorted jobs that are 
going begging. 

Is the welfare program making life so 
easy for a sizable segment of the popu- 
lation that work is but a nuisance to be 
endured by only the gullible? I have 
asked that statistics be obtained where 
possible to ascertain how many of those 
taking part in riots have been enjoying 
the benefits of public welfare, for it 
would be entirely incongruous if the man 
who works to build for his future should 
find comfort in watching the fruits of 
his labor go up in flames. The Negro 
who has had to surmount unusual ob- 
stacles in his quest for better living 
would least of all want to surrender his 
possessions to total destruction. 

In this regard I should also like to in- 
clude in the Recor» an article by George 
S. Schuyler, of the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, that appeared in the 
Johnstown, Pa., Tribune-Democrat. He 
presents data which should be helpful to 
all concerned in any campaign to train 
Negroes for the various occupations and 
professions where personnel is in short 
supply. 

I also include an editorial from the 
July 31 issue of the Wall Street Journal 
to be printed in the Recorp. It, too, 
points up the ineffectiveness of Federal 
subsidies as a remedy for social and eco- 
nomic ills, and suggests that antipoverty 
funds might better be diverted into more 
useful channels. 

Most of all, Mr. Speaker, the poverty 
funds must not be used as blackmail for 
riot prevention. Poverty and riots are 
two separate and distinct issues and 
must be treated as such. In announcing 
his appointment of a distinguished 
special advisory commission on civil dis- 
orders, the President took the political 
precaution to apologize for what he said 
were conditions that breed despair and 
violence. 

Then he proceeded to list some of the 
multitudinous agencies and programs 
that his administration had undertaken 
to fight ignorance, discrimination, slums, 
poverty, disease, and other factors 
which he implied were responsible for 
urban uprisings. 

The multibillion-dollar subsidies ap- 
parently did not work, and they are not 
going to work until law enforcement re- 
places payoffs and commonsense is sub- 
stituted for political expediency. 

What is needed is for Washington to 
advise our State and city leaders that the 
bureaucrats are going to be phased out of 
the miscellaneous poverty programs and 
the billions that go into them will hence- 
forth be available for use at the local 
levels. When industry has this assurance 
and our people have this assurance, we 
will find local action developing to re- 
place the sorry effort that the taxpayers 
have been supporting for the almost ex- 
clusive benefit of bureaucratic govern- 
ment. 

The prospect is not hopeless if the 
change is undertaken immediately. Next 
December the population of this country 
will reach 200 million, with the trend 
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toward bigger urban areas continuing all 
out of proportion to the general increase. 
If the Federal Government has fallen so 
short in solving the problems thus far, 
how in the world can we expect anything 
less than chaos unless we adopt another 
approach for the America of tomorrow? 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 31, 1967] 


AFTER THE RIOTS 


The cities are now pleading for massive 
help to turn their riotous slums into decent 
and stable neighborhoods, But the Admin- 
istration plaintively replies that it has noth- 
ing to offer beyond the modest legislation 
now before Congress. The truth is that this 
country has now come to the end of a cycle 
of social ideas, the ideas that were based on 
direct Federal intervention in the cities with 
Federal appropriations and Federal manage- 
ment. This cycle has its roots in the New 
Deal’s employment and housing legislation, 
and it came to its most richly productive 
period in the Johnson Administration. The 
Johnson legislation will immensely benefit 
the country for decades to come. But another 
great departure cannot long be postponed and 
it will have to be in quite a different direction. 

It is essential to understand that the most 
useful of the present Federal programs can- 
not be expanded rapidly, and some of them 
cannot be expanded at all. The crucial limita- 
tions cannot be solved with bigger budgets. 

The current construction of Federally sub- 
sidized low-rent housing would have to be in- 
creased by a factor of 10 or more before it 
began to make any real improvement in the 
slums. The money for subsidies can be ex- 
panded easily enough. The real trouble is 
finding sites; or, more accurately, in fight- 
ing out the deeply divisive political ques- 
tion of where the poor shall live. Public offi- 
cials always delay these decisions as long as 
possible. Perhaps the only way to speed up 
inexpensive housing is to put it wholly in the 
hands of private industry, which does not 
have to hold public hearings or run for elec- 
tion. 

The Job Corps, to take another example, is 
not currently being expanded. Aside from 
cost, the reason is shortage of trained staff. If 
it recruits more people, it is only sucking 
them away from the local school systems. 
And while the Job Corps is very useful, the 
schools have a higher priority. Perhaps the 
only solution is to give industries tax cred- 
its for their training programs. Private in- 
dustry, training men for specific job open- 
ings, may in any event prove a more efficient 
teacher. 

Community action agencies tend to draw 
the most imaginative and responsive people 
away from the local welfare departments. 
Even more serious, as Professor Sternlieb of 
Rutgers testified last week, community ac- 
tion agencies are hiring a very high propor- 
tion of the most articulate and best edu- 
cated leadership in the Negro slums; in many 
cities, including Detroit, the new action 
agencies have recruited into civil service so 
many of the best young Negro spokesmen 
that the slums are being stripped of political 
leadership. Simply expanding the present 
budgets would only aggravate this very im- 
portant deprivation. 

If the next cycle of slum programs is go- 
ing to operate at a substantially larger scale, 
it will have to operate through highly de- 
centralized, largely private, initiative. If 
there is going to be enough new housing and 
enough new job training in the slums to 
make a real difference over the next decade, 
it will have to be more profitable to private 
industry to build houses and locate plants 
there than in the suburbs. To make it profit- 
able, the most effective device is the system 
of income tax credits that Senator Kennedy 
of New York proposes in his very promising 
housing and employment bills. 
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Once the tax credit is enacted, it becomes 
a permanent feature of the economy, It does 
not bounce up and down, like an annual 
appropriation, in response to the interna- 
tional situation or the last election. Congress 
seems to have no appreciation of the vast 
and disruptive effects, at the street level, in 
the slums, of the constant assaults on the 
appropriations for housing and community 
action. 

Congress can also set up a trust fund out- 
side the normal appropriations procedure. If 
the Nation can have a trust fund to build 
highways, why can it not have a trust fund 
to build schools? 

The country has to realize that, if it se- 
riously intends to eliminate poverty, it will 
have to construct an economic floor under 
which no family can sink. That means a 
guaranteed family income. The country needs 
to consider the guaranteed income as an eco- 
nomic investment to hold families together 
and take the edge off the desperation of life 
in the slums. The guarantee might usefully 
be applied with the proviso, as Senator Ribi- 
coff suggested, that unemployed but able- 
bodied men go to work for the city to earn 
their guaranteed stipends. President John- 
son said last January, in his Economic Mes- 
sage, that he intended to establish a com- 
mission to look into the teed income, 
He has not yet done it, but the time has 
clearly arrived. 

The Johnson Administration, more in- 
stantly responsive to new social ideas than 
any of its predecessors, has temporarily run 
out of inspiration. It has come upon a mo- 
ment of immobility. The Nation now requires 
another great turn in policy. 


[From the Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune- 
Democrat] 


CAMPAIGN OF AGITATION: RESPONSIBLE NEGRO 
LEADERS SAID FRIGHTENED INTO SILENCE 


(Evrror’s Norse.—George S. Schuyler, & 
Negro conservative, for years has been warn- 
ing that the civil rights leadership in this 
country was taking the Negroes down the 
road to disaster. A newspaperman for half a 
century, he is the author of “Black No More” 
and “Black but Conservative.”’) 

(By George S. Schuyler) 

New Lonk.—Race war is here, perhaps to 
stay; and while this will be denied, Negro 
leadership itself—including the so-called 
“moderates”—must share much of the blame 
for the smoking cities, the vandalism and 
the armed attacks by some young Negroes 
on the forces of law and order, 

Passage of an anti-riot bill will not much 
alter the situation, because it would seem 
to be too little and too late. While curbing 
the subversive activities of some of the 
itinerant agitators, it will not curb the local 
incitement by the revolutionary cells already 
in being in cities large and small across the 
country. 

Nothing seems to have been learned from 
the warnings through the years by informed 
observers of the gathering storms which were 
believed to be brewed by poverty, discrimi- 
nation and, as they now say, “cultural de- 
privation.” In this connection it is notable 
that these tragic uprisings rarely took place 
anywhere prior to the onset 10 years ago 
of the campaign of agitation and incitement 
by Negro activists. 

BRAINWASHING 

The vandalizing of our cities today is the 
product of 50 years of brainwashing. Many 
still refuse to recognize it. But millions of 
whites have fallen for the line that they are 
today, in 1967, responsible for the evils of 
slavery and for the “Century of Neglect” that 
followed it. The fact is that the “Century of 
Neglect” produced the most prosperous 
civilized and educated Negro community 
anywhere on the globe in history. 

So successful was this line that even rela- 
tively recent immigrants from Poland, Italy, 
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or Ireland have been duped into feeling 
guilty for what some slave owners in the 
American South might have done a hundred 
years before they were born. 

Similarly, Negro intellectuals have been 
brainwashed into thinking that the only rea- 
sons for Negro backwardness in America are 
those attributable to whites. The successful 
Negro has been downgraded as a self-seeking 
opportunist; the jobless, embittered, violence 
prone Negro has been idealized as the true 
voice of his people. 


COMMUNIST LINE 


Much as many Americans dislike hearing 
this, the Communist party has been the most 
consistent and effective manipulator of this 
line of thinking. It long ago painted a pic- 
ture of American society—of greed, brutality, 
racism—that has been adopted wholeheart- 
edly by many of the Negro leaders who, lit- 
erally, are “calling the shots” in Detroit, New- 
ark, Rochester, and where next. 

For several decades, Negro leadership in 
speeches, news releases, books and other 
writings have harped interminably on the 
faults of American society; the mistreatment 
of Negroes was exaggerated; handicaps were 
denounced, and opportunities minimized. 

Under the circumstances, it is remarkable 
that the Negro population acquired so many 
skills, so much education and such an ac- 
cumulation of wealth in so short a time. 

As of the present there are 320,000 Negro 
students matriculating in the nation’s col- 
leges and universities, with more than twice 
as many Negro students per 1,000 of black 
Population as there are proportionately 
students in Europe. 

There are more than 2,500,000 Negro- 
owned automotive vehicles, excluding auto- 
matic farm machinery, and an equal number 
of Negro-owned homes. 

While the number of farmers, colored and 
white, declines yearly in the face of auto- 
mation there were at last counting 127,473 
Negro farm owners, and a Negro farmer to- 
day without an automobile, truck, tractor, 
television set, electric refrigerator and in 
some cases, cotton picking machines, is rare. 
Nearly 100,000 Negro farmers constitute a 
fifth of all tobacco growers. There are twice 
as many Negro businesses as there were at 
the end of World War II. 

It would seem to be reason for optimism 
and hope, but the prophets of doom shout 
louder than ever and, unfortunately, they 
have progressively either brainwashed the 
Negro upper class or have frightened them 
into silence. 

A conservative Negro with vision is de- 
nounced as an enemy of his people if he 
speaks up against the criminal trends in his 
community. 

A HOLDING BACK 

So this has given the agitator-activists full 
sway and no one has been tearing apart their 
vicious lies. There is always a holding-back 
for fear of appearing “anti-Negro.” 

The agitators gather crowds by blaming 
the white man for all the Negroes’ ills, while 
the responsible Negro leadership either de- 
fends this falsehood, cravenly remains silent, 
or whimpers, “We didn’t really mean it” af- 
ter the cities have burned to ashes, 


[From the Wall Street Journal, July 31, 1967] 
PLAYING PoLrrIcs WirH Riots 


Though some people deplore the idea, this 
summer’s riots are a legitimate political is- 
sue. If the issue is thoroughly aired, it’s even 
possible that constructive measures will 
result. 

In the political battling up to now, of 
course, certain of the contestants have 
scarcely distinguished themselves. President 
Johnson scored no points by. delaying dis- 
patch of Federal troops to Detroit while he 
made it clear that the order was inspired by 
Michigan’s Governor Romney, who may op- 
pose him for the Presidency in 1968. 
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Congressional Republicans, moreover, were 
at best superficial in their effort to sum up 
the current situation. While it’s hardly un- 
usual for the party out of power to blame 
almost on the existing Adminis- 
tration, vague charges do little to solve the 
nation’s problems. 

With enough debate in this area, however, 
the public's views may become clearer to 
their elected leaders. At any rate, that should 
be the result of the workings of politics in a 
democracy. 

First and foremost, it should be evident 
that the overwhelming majority of the pub- 
lic, white and Negro, wants and expects pres- 
ervation of law and order. If further evidence 
of near-unanimity were needed, it was pro- 
vided by last week’s statement from Roy 
Wilkins and other Negro leaders; they said 
nothing could justify “the present destruc- 
tion” and also urged criminal prosecution of 
those who help incite violence. 

Politicians who sound out their constitu- 
encies with any care aren’t likely to find that 
the general desire for repression of riots has 
yet become a push for new repression of 
Negroes, But they probably will find a grow- 
ing public antipathy toward legislators who 
lead Negroes on with airy promises of instant 
progress and then come up with hasty, ill- 
conceived programs that can produce little 
but increased frustration. 

Some lawmakers, for instance, seem to 
think the prime need is a massive new effort 
to turn all, or nearly all, of the poor into 
homeowners. Yet Robert C. Weaver, Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, quite 
correctly cautions that some families are 
simply incapable of carrying the financial 
burden, even when aided by liberal Federal 
subsidies. In such cases, he told a Congres- 
sional committee recently, pride in home 
ownership can quickly turn into fresh bitter- 
ness and disillusionment. 

The Secretary also stressed that even the 
most gigantic Federal subsidies cannot pos- 
sibly produce immediate solutions to prob- 
lems that have been building up for a century 
and more. We've got to be honest with the 
people out there,” he warned. 

That does not mean that “the people out 
there” should be told that their lot is hope- 
less. There is room, though, for a little more 
mention of the indispensability of self-help, 
and a little less effort to tout the Federal 
Government as a power that either can or 
should do everything for everybody. 

It is in assessing the role of Government, 
what it is or ought to be, that there is wide 
room for political debate. If a particular 
phase of the antipoverty program is flounder- 
ing badly, and some of them certainly are, 
criticism plainly can be constructive. Per- 
haps the program can be made to work better 
or maybe resources that would otherwise be 
merely wasted can be diverted into more use- 
ful channels. 

In the process tempers will be frayed and 
the politics won't always be high-minded. 
Thinking and rethinking the problems will 
consume & lot of time and, now and then, 
will continue to lead to solutions that actu- 
ally aren't solutions at all. 

The workings of a democracy, after all, are 
seldom neat and orderly. When they're given 
a chance, however, they can sometimes pro- 
duce astonishing results. 


EAST-WEST TRADE STUDY IN 
NATIONAL INTEREST 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSEN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am spon- 
soring legislation to set up a select nine- 
man House committee to investigate in 
depth the impact East-West trade has 
on the national interest. 

Americans are being killed in South- 
east Asia, while the peace of many other 
nations is threatened by Communist sub- 
version in the Middle East, Latin Amer- 
ica, and elsewhere. We need a clearer 
picture of the degree to which U.S. and 
free world interests are jeopardized 
through East-West trade. I feel a full 
investigation is called for under present 
world conditions, and one that is respon- 
sible to the legislative rather than the 
executive branch of Government. 

Such an investigation ought to indi- 
cate to the Congress what corrective or 
additional steps are needed to assure that 
our vital interests are not compromised 
through self-defeating trade policies. 

The select nine-man House commit- 
tee would be empowered with subpena 
to investigate: 

The effect of East-West trade on na- 
tions directly or indirectly supplying 
Communist governments in world trouble 
spots with military, technical, economic, 
or financial assistance; 

The extent international organiza- 
tions and financial institutions to which 
the United States belongs are aiding 
countries supplying various assistance 
to Communist nations; and 

The effectiveness of U.S. laws, regula- 
tions, and policies in dealing with na- 
tions which trade with countries like 
North Vietnam, North Korea, and Cuba. 

The panel would be required to report 
its findings and recommendations as 
soon as possible in the present Congress. 


VIEWS WITH RESPECT TO THE 
LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE GRAIN RESERVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ZwacH] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
opportunity of getting two new views re- 
garding the grain reserve program from 
a gentleman with many years of actual 
experience and judgment. 

Because we will soon be voting on a 
bill which establishes a strategic grain 
reserve, I would like to present the think- 
ing of William M. Thatcher, general 
manager of the Farmers’ Union Grain 
Terminal Association, for my colleagues. 

Dear Jonn: I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to give you two of my views with re- 
spect to the legislation and administration 
of the grain reserve program: 

1) All of these farm programs are for the 
purpose of improving farm prices and in- 
come. For years, the Department of Agri- 
culture has made a serious mistake, in our 
judgment, in placing reserve stocks, or C.C.C. 
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stored grain, in the facilities of processors, 
merchandisers, or exporters. While the grain 
and oilseeds leave the farmers’ hands, and 
then the government’s hands, and fall into 
other hands, it can’t possibly be to the bene- 
fit of the farmers, inasmuch as such ware- 
housemen pick over the stocks, mix the 
stocks, and worse yet, the government is 
paying them a storage fee for warehousing 
and inventory which, otherwise, they would 
have to buy and carry. All of the warehous- 
ing should be done by farmers on their farms 
or in their cooperative elevator facilities, so 
that the property is always in the hands of 
the farmer or the government for the farmer, 
and all service charges paid by the govern- 
ment are paid to the farmers or their local 
cooperatives which, eventually, pass on all 
savings to the farmers. How there could be 
any argument about this is beyond me even 
though I have tried, for years, to interest 
the government in this matter. 

2) The legislation should be very specific 
that none of these reserve stocks should be 
sold—for illustration, in the case of wheat 
except at a price that is 115% of the loan 
price, including premiums that are estab- 
lished at the market, and also the carrying 
costs up to the time of sale. 

These two points, which I have raised 
with you, are the real features of any benefit 
that is to accrue to the farmer and protect 
him against dumping on the one hand or the 
self-interest of the warehouseman on the 
other hand. 


FEDERAL JOB PROGRAMS—CR THE 
HUMAN INVESTMENT ACT? 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CUR- 
Tis] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
by Mr. Jonathan Spivak appeared in the 
July 18 edition of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal asserting that “drastic changes are 
needed in the muddled Federal—job- 
training—programs.” As one who believes 
that the bulk of job-training can and 
should be performed by our private en- 
terprise system, I have written an open 
letter to the editor complimenting Mr. 
Spivak on his analysis of this problem, 
and stating my belief that the Human 
Investment Act of 1967, H.R. 5044, and 
H.R. 5055 would help to alleviate the co- 
existing dilemmas of unemployment and 
labor shortages. 

I enter into the Recorp both Mr. 
Spivak’s article, entitled “Manpower 
Morass,” and my letter to Mr. Vernon 
Royster, the editor of the Wall Street 
Journal. 

MANPOWER Morass—Drastic CHANGES ARE 
NEEDED IN MUDDLED FEDERAL PROGRAMS 
(By Jonathan Spivak) 

WasHIncton.—When the nation’s first ma- 
jor manpower-training program was enacted 
in 1962, Uncle Sam's targets were modest: 
To solve shortages of skilled labor, and to 


retrain workers temporarily idled by auto- 
mation. 

But now the social sweep of the Great 
Society has set far more formidable goals 
rehabilitating slum dwellers and other “hard- 
core” poor who have never held a job or are 
condemned by lack of education to mean- 
ingless, marginal employment. 
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Whatever improvements occur in the econ- 
omy, Johnson Administration manpower 
planners calculate at least two million citi- 
zens will need such special Federal help, 
and many other experts estimate the figure 
is far higher. In some urban slums, Labor 
Department surveys show unemployment as 
high as 47%. 

Thus, mounting Federal manpower out- 
lays, now totaling $2 billion a year (a five- 
fold increase since 1962), are becoming the 
heavy artillery of President Johnson's anti- 
poverty war. 

Yet there is creeping concern in Washing- 
ton and the big cities that Federal job- 
training endeavors are bogged down in a 
morass of unmanageable administrative ma- 
chinery, miss their targets, overlap and dupli- 
cate their efforts, provide insufficent educa- 
tion and other personal aid essential to the 
poor's long-term progress, and—even if ef- 
fective—fail to lead to permanent employ- 
ment. 

The great growth alone of new manpower 
programs administered by the antipoverty 
agency, Labor Department and Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Department would pro- 
vide problems. In the current fiscal year, 
these efforts will aid about one million per- 
sons; the total was zero five years ago. Three 
new training endeavors are now getting un- 
der way, and Federal officials are making 
major remedial changes in older ones. 

For example, more basic education and 
other services are being offered youngsters 
who enroll in the Labor Department’s Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, mainly a make-work 
program to keep youth off the streets and put 
money in their pockets. The corps is also 
attempting to find for its members jobs with 
a future in private industry, rather than rely 
on low-level public employment such as 
school cleanup details. More welfare recipi- 
ents, minority group members and other 
hard-core unemployed are gradua being 
enrolled in adult Manpower Development and 
Training Act courses. It is hoped these groups 
will constitute two-thirds of the total enroll- 
ment of 280,000 trainees this year. More 
affluent high school graduates, requiring only 
brief skill training for successful job place- 
ae made up the MDTA majority in the 
past. 

CALLING IN THE CONSULTANTS 

HEW is moving ahead this year with a 
Congressionally ordered study of all man- 
power training programs, designed to detect 
administrative weaknesses and recommended 
remedies. Field work will be performed by a 
respected private management consultant 
firm, Greenleigh Associates. The Labor De- 
partment is instituting a Government-wide 
manpower-planning system known as 
CAMPS, which will at least begin to bring 
closer coordination among the nine agencies 
and 21 programs involved. 

Whatever such steps are taken, stubborn 
problems will persist. In the end, Washington 
argues, community-by-community efforts 
will be required to end waste and duplica- 
tion, and new Federal incentives will be 
needed to intensify private industry’s par- 
ticipation in training the poor. 

Meantime, however, “If you wanted to get 
all the Federal people into a room who carry 
manpower money into a community, you’d 
need to hire a hall,” protests one disgruntled 
Federal manager. “It’s chaos,” laments an- 
other. 

Congressmen, in their pride of political au- 
thorship, frequently specify different eligi- 
bility requirements, training objectives and 
the like for manpower programs. Washing- 
ton agencies are fiercely competitive. The 
Labor Department demands dominant juris- 
diction because it’s the nation’s basic man- 
power agency, already operating many of 
the programs and possessing much of 
the expertise. The Welfare Administration 
insists on training its own impoverished 
clients, arguing it has special knowledge of 
the needs of relief recipients. The Office of 
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Economic Opportunity wants to mesh man- 
power programs with its health, education 
and other uplift efforts, to enhance their 
effectiveness. The Office of Education jealous- 
ly guards the public schools’ jurisdiction over 
classroom job training; the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Administration supports its own 
sheltered workshops for the handicapped. 

The outcome can be unnecessary duplica- 
tion. In Cleveland, a system of Welfare Ad- 
ministration day care centers for the chil- 
dren of working relief recipients is being 
paralleled by Labor Department centers that 
are part of a new slum employment program. 
In eastern Kentucky, separate OEO and Wel- 
fare manpower efforts serve the same clients. 
Sometimes the poor are primed with basic 
knowledge by the Office of Education and 
then funds are not available for their more 
advanced vocational training by Labor. Six 
months of meetings preceded the transfer of 
certain aspects of Welfare job training to 
Labor. High level in-fighting between OEO 
and Labor delayed by two months the start 
of several other manpower endeavors. 

No swift solution is in sight to such bu- 
reaucratic bottlenecks. Some experts advo- 
cate wholesale consolidation in the Labor 
Department. But Congress would never con- 
sent (key committees would lose jurisdic- 
tion) and local-level problems would remain. 
Sometimes city and county manpower men 
don’t even know each other until Federal 
folk on field trips introduce them. Separate 
local agencies may seek the same recruits for 
their training programs or pester the same 
employers for placement. 

Camps will help by establishing overall 
national manpower goals for all agencies and 
assuring an exhaustive exchange of in- 
formation through Federal, state and local 
committees. Red tape will gradually be re- 
duced. The Labor Department’s new Bureau 
of Work Programs is pioneering; a single 
local application form serves for an assort- 
ment of activities. 


MORE REFORM NEEDED 


Yet the nation’s biggest and most impor- 
tant manpower agency, the U.S. Employment 
Service, is often more interested in filling 
empolyers’ job orders than solving the prob- 
lems of the poor. Despite vigorous efforts by 
Labor Secretary Wirts and others, the USES 
is still deeply in need of reform, critics con- 
tend. 

Some steps have been taken, but the 
difficulty is that the 2,000 USES offices, 
though Federally financed, are controlled by 
the states and resistant to change. Employer 
pressures often predominate; pay scales are 
not always adequate to attract first-rate per- 
sonnel; politically appointed state directors 
may not be sympathetic with the Great 
Society. 

Some Washington officials despair of 
remolding the service into an effective 
antipoverty agency. But others say compe- 
tition from local Community Action Agen- 
cies, which have attracted youthful, aggres- 
sive poverty fighters, will force the USES to 
change. The CAAs have come in with a 
different breed of guys. They have scared the 
old-line established agencies,” one official 
comments. 

It’s increasingly evident that only an im- 
mense effort will persuade the hard-core poor 
to participate in training. Many have been so 
alienated by school, welfare, police and other 
public officials that they won't wander into a 
neighborhood manpower office, even in the 
heart of the slums. Welfare recipients, the 
poorest of the poor, makes up only 12% of 
manpower course trainees, and the percent- 
age was even slimmer in the past. 

Also, manpower administrators often pre- 
fer to concentrate on the most promising can- 
didates—a process known as "— tO 
make certain their programs avoid dropout 
problems and achieve high job-placement 
records, Shiny statistics persuade politicians 
to appropriate the necessary money. 
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Handling the hard core furnishes little 
hope of such success. Dropout rates may run 
over 50%, lengthy remedial education is often 
essential, and even then employers may balk 
at hiring graduates because of police records, 
emotional instability or other difficulties. Ex- 
perts argue the only answer is to invest more 
money and run greater chance of failure by 
deliberately focusing on the tough training 
risks. 

Manpower courses developed for literate 
high school graduates must be modified for 
the needs of the uneducated and unem- 
ployed. Lengthy classroom sessions are 
usually unsatisfactory because the poor have 
already failed in school and have no patience 
for the academic. Training tied to tangible 
work experience is more successful. One ap- 
proach is to give the unemployed, particu- 
larly youths, a brief indoctrination in proper 
work habits and then place them in low-level 
jobs in private industry. But the hard-core 
poor may need prolonged preparation to be- 
come productive workers, and many com- 
panies are unwilling to run the risk. 

COSTS, AND SOME WORRIES 

Thus, a fundamental issue arises: How to 
furnish Federal financial incentives to induce 
private industry to train the poor. There's 
general agreement this is the next major di- 
rection we'll probably have to move in to get 
the job done,” declares one Federal official. 
Two high-level Washington task forces—one 
announced, one still secret—are seeking to 
chart public policy in this difficult area. 
Besides the expense, the major fears are that 
some companies would derive unfair com- 
petitive advantage or would profiteer on the 
poor. 

Some experts advocate reliance on corpo- 
rate tax credits, but safeguards would have 
to be arranged. Local public agencies might 
certify those “disadvantaged” workers for 
whom credits could be claimed. Defense and 
other Federal contracts could be used as a 
financial lever to force more private train- 
ing of the poor; now the Government wields 


only moral suasion. 


A more limited approach would be to un- 
derwrite a portion of the wage costs in Fed- 
erally sponsored on-the-job training, which 
now benefits more than 100,000 workers. Pay- 
ments to employers average $25 a week per 
person and cover only the employer's extra 
costs of providing training. Thus, companies 
usually prefer to use this training to upgrade 
the skills of their own employes or to hire 
only the most promising prospects. Some 
specialists think a payment of $40 or $50 a 
week would be sufficient subsidy to encour- 
age employers to take on the neediest of the 
unemployed. It’s agreed that on-the-job 
training provides the poor the most promis- 
ing pathway to employment. 

But even if all these obstacles are over- 
come, the employment problems of any of 
the hard core will probably remain. 

“We are going to find out a lot of the 
poor are not trainable. Even the best pro- 
grams have success rates no better than 
50%,” warns one manpower man. Federal 
officials have already created several hundred 
thousand low-level jobs in the public sector. 
Some experts advocate a substantial step-up, 
to aid all the unemployed who can’t compete 
in a free enterprise society. But the cost 
would be considerable, several billion dollars 
a year, and many a Congressman might balk 
at the concept that Uncle Sam assure every 
citizen a job. 

Thus, before the Government’s mushroom- 
ing manpower programs can claim more than 
limited, local success with the poor, drastic 
national departures in policy and practice 
will be essential. 


Avcust 9, 1967. 
Mr. VERMONT ROYSTER, 
Editor, “Letters to the Editor,” The Wall- 
Street Journal, New York, N.Y. 
Dear Mr. Royster: I have read the article 
entitled “Manpower M ” by Jonathan 
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Spivak in the July 18th edition of The Wall- 
Street Journal and would like to register my 
concurrence in the opinion that “drastic 
changes are needed to the muddled federal 
(job-training) programs.” We are now ex- 
periencing a period of both labor shortages 
and a 4% unemployment rate, an apparently 
contradictory set of circumstances. The con- 
tradiction, though, may be resolved by the 
fact that those who are unemployed lack 
the skills necessary to fill the many open 
positions. 

Obviously, the Federal programs now in 
existence are not serving the purpose of prop- 
erly training our labor force, According to 
Mr. Spivak’s article, the Federal Govern- 
ment has shifted its primary goal from at- 
tempting to solve labor shortages and re- 
training those left jobless by automation to 
rehabilitating the “hard-core poor” through 
job-training. But too often, the wrong ap- 
proach has been taken. It is highly unlikely 
that those who are classified as “hard-core 
poor” and “untrainable” can be trained to 
move directly into skilled jobs. Yet, this is 
often attempted with disappointing results. 

At the present time, there is a bill in Con- 
gress which would help to alleviate both the 
labor shortage and the unemployment prob- 
lem by means of on-the-job-training for 
those now in unskilled and semi-skilled posi- 
tions so that they could move up the ladder 
to skilled jobs, while simultaneously leaving 
open thousands of jobs requiring less train- 
ing to be taken by those who are presently 
unemployed. This bill is known as the Human 
Investment Act of 1967—S. 812 and H.R. 
4574, 

We who have introduced and supported 
the Human Investment Act of 1967 are seek- 
ing means other than Federal bureaucratic 
organizations to administer our program. In- 
stead, we feel that the private enterprise 
system, which is even now the largest single 
job-trainer in the nation, will be able with 
the aid of tax credits authorized by the Fed- 
eral Government to achieve the desired re- 
sults more efficiently and rapidly. It is nec- 
essary to remove the impediments which 
exist in our present tax laws and other laws 
which have been imposed by our Federal 
Government, and we believe that the Hu- 
man Investment Act would help to produce 
this effect. 

Federal programs as Mr. Spivak pointed 
out in his article, have been plagued 
with duplication and competition among the 
various agencies commissioned to fulfill spe- 
cific tasks. Now, in an effort to coordinate 
Federal actions and goals, the Government 
is attempting to create even another bureau- 
cratic manpower-planning system called 
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ladder effect, moving those on the lower 
rungs upward to the higher rungs of 
skilled employment and moving those not 
yet on the ladder up to the first rung. Even- 
tually, these people first entering onto the 
ladder could be retrained to rise even higher. 
Presently, though it is most important sim- 
ply to work them into the private enterprise 
system, and I feel that the Human Invest- 
ment Act would successfully decrease the 
number of unemployed, the number of un- 
filled jobs, and the number of those now 
called “unemployable” and untrainable.“ 

It has been said that a 10% tax credit 
would be unnecessarily higher than the 7% 
equipment tax credit begun with the Reve- 
nue Act of 1962. 

Clearly, though, our greatest resources are 
human resources, and it seems to me that a 
greater encouragement to businessmen to 
invest in our human beings’ future is per- 
fectly permissible. Not only this, but also the 
risk of training a man and then losing his 
services to a competing employer is far 
greater than the risk involved in purchasing 
equipment, which one may possess, despite 
3 for a great number of — 
The risk is greater, and so a greater tax 
credit is n 

Up until recently, this Act has been sup- 
ported only by Republican Members of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. On 
the day of introduction to the Congress, 
February 2, 1967, 29 Republican Senators 
and 129 Republican Congressmen voiced their 
approval. We are not attempting, though, to 
make this a partisan bill and would welcome 
support from those on the Democratic side. 
Hopefully, many Democratic Senators and 
Congressmen will soon cast aside their fear 
of letting private enterprise perform services 
to the nation without strong governmental 
supervision. 

I have also introduced in this session of 
Congress two somewhat similar bills, deal- 
ing with the problem of self-training and 
self-education, At present, an individual who 
wishes to improve his own skills so as to 
advance himself on the employment ladder 
may not count his expenses for this purpose 
as a business deduction. Only if such 
is necessary to hold his present job may the 
employee consider this a business expense. 
Thus, I feel that it is necessary to knock 
down this barrier to self-improvement by 
allowing a tax credit, and I have proposed 
H.R. 5044 and H.R. 5045 to achieve this effect 
of encouraging people to improve their earn- 
ing capacities on their own. 

H.R. 5044 would amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the costs incurred 
in pursuing courses for academic credit and 
degrees at institutions of higher education 
and including certain travel. H.R. 5045 would 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to provide that the costs of education or 
training shall be deductible as trade or 
business expenses when incurred in order 
to obtain a new or better job, as well as 
when incurred in order to maintain existing 
skills, status, salary, or employment. These 
two bills, along with the Human Investment 
Act of 1967, would, it seems to me, help to fill 
many of the open skilled positions which are 
now responsible for our labor shortage, while 
also leaving open many jobs requiring less 
training and skills—jobs that can be filled 
by those now included in the 4% unemploy- 
ment rate figure. 

Mr. Spivak’s article did, I think, go deeply 
into the problem which he calls “manpower 
morass.” It is a dilemma that is hurting 
business and needlessly keeping many out of 
work. The Human Investment Act of 1967 
and these other two bills are designed specif- 
ically to attack both of these problems, and 
I think that it is time we let private enter- 
prise attempt to find its own solutions in 
areas where Federal bureaucracies have 
failed. 
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Again, I would like to thank you for pub- 
lishing Mr. Spivak’s enlightening and signif- 
icant article. 

Sincerely, 
Txomas B. Curtis. 


FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
LANGEN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
previous references to this subject in the 
Recorp, the following article should be 
of interest to the House membership, It 
is from the Farmers Forum, of Fargo, 
N. Dak., Friday, August 4, 1967: 

SIDEWALK FARMING 
(By Alf T. Olsen) 


The Minnesota seventh district National 
Farmers Organization recently imported Rep. 
Joseph Y. Resnick, D-N.Y., to speak at its 
picnic. 

Resnick is a member of the House Agri- 
culture and Veterans’ Affairs committee. It 
must have been his membership on the 
House Agriculture Committee that quali- 
fied him as a speaker for the recent NFO 
picnic at Detroit Lakes. 

The fact that he has decided that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation—and its 
affillated state organizations—is too big 
that its insurance business is conducted 
mainly for non-farmers . . . that it owns oil 
wells. . . that it has vast fertilizer hold- 
ings . . . that, etc. . . . probably had nothing 
to do with his appearance. 

During an appearance on a Fargo televi- 
sion station Mr. Resnick pointed an accusing 
finger at the Farm Bureau and stated (in a 
somewhat shocked manner) that the orga- 
nization owned oil wells. Well, maybe the 
Farm Bureau does, but so does the Farmers 
Union and that organization makes no bones 
about it. In fact the Farmers Union is ex- 
tremely proud of the extent of its accom- 
plishments in the oil and gasoline industry 
through the Central Exchange. 

Does Resnick know that the Farmers 
Union is in a partnership with Kerr indus- 
tries in the Southwest in a fertilizer opera- 
tion that has thousands of dollars of Farm- 
ers Union members’ money invested in it? 

Perhaps these are the oil wells and fertil- 
izer plants Resnick has “turned over” to the 
Farm Bureau. 

In his presentation, the New York con- 

added and spoke as if it was a sin 
for a farmer or a farmer organization to en- 
gage in any enterprise that might save farm- 
ers some money. 

Perhaps someone should point out to Res- 
nick that the cooperative movement in agri- 
culture is as old as the nation itself, It 
began in the East and spread westward as the 
country was settled. 

Today and Saturday, Mr. Resnick is sched- 
uled to hold hearings in Chicago and Omaha. 
It is a one-man hearing. As far as we have 
been able to find out no other member of 
the House Agriculture Committee has joined 
the New York congressman in his campaign 
against the Farm Bureau. 

Whether or not the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation’s tax exempt status in some 
areas is legal or not is a question that is 
being checked by the Internal Revenue 
Service—an agency more capable than most 
in making these types of determinations, 

But the question that is bothering many 
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farmers in North Dakota and western Min- 
nesota is this: Why did the National Farm- 
ers Organization bring Resnick out here? 

Was it to knock the Farm Bureau? 

Was it to get information that wasn’t 
available through normal channels? 

Was it to help NFO organizational efforts 
in the eastern U.S. 

It wasn’t so long ago that representatives 
of the NFO, the Farmers Union and the 
Farm Bureau met in Jamestown, N.D., to 
discuss mutual problems. A fairly reasonable 
and impressive unity statement came out 
of this meeting. Suggestions for further 
meetings were made and tentatively agreed 


to. 

The visit of the congressman from New 
York to western Minnesota can hardly be 
called a unification move. 

Farmers have enough problems today 
without going out looking for additional 
ones, 

It has been said in this column several 
times, and by many, many observers of the 
nation’s agriculture—that without a con- 
certed effort on the part of all farm organi- 
zations, all farmers, very little can be ac- 
complished towards solving the current cost- 
price dilemma in agriculture. 

For those of you who might like a little 
more information on Resnick, the Congres- 
sional Directory says he serves a five-county 
area with a population of 396,122 north of 
New York City. He was a radio officer in the 
U.S. Merchant Marine during World War 
II. He is founder and chairman of the board 
of Channel Master Corp., engaged in elec- 
tronics and plastic research and develop- 
ment. He is charter founder of the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Memorial Foundation. He was first 
elected to Congress in 1964, re-elected in 
1966. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON 
COMMUNICATIONS POLICY 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlewoman from New Jersey (Mrs. 
Dwyer] may extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s message on communications 
policy delivered to the Congress on Au- 
gust 14, 1967, contains a section of par- 
ticular interest to me as ranking minor- 
ity member on the Government Opera- 
tions Committee—the committee charged 
with jurisdiction over matters relating 
to reorganizations in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

In his message the President states: 

Our government must be organized to carry 
out its responsibilities in the communica- 
tions field. Present authority is widely dis- 
persed. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has heavy responsibilities under the 
1934 and 1962 Acts. The President and many 
agencies have responsibilities under these 
Acts, various Executive Orders, and as a part 
of their general duties. 

Communications is a vital public policy 
area—and government organization must re- 
flect that challenge. 

I have asked the Bureau of the Budge 
to make a thorough study of existing govern- 
mental organization in the field of commu- 
nications and to propose needed modifica- 
tions, 


Mr. Speaker, here we have another in 
@ series of limited, ad hoc, one-shot ef- 
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forts at reorganization when what is 
needed is a thorough-going top-to-bot- 
tom reorganization of the executive 
branch. That this need is widely recog- 
nized is clear from the number of bills 
that have been introduced to establish 
a commission capable of recommending 
the comprehensive restructuring of the 
Federal Establishment needed to meet 
the challenge of today. 

At last count, approximately 60 such 
bills have been introduced in the House 
this year, including H.R. 526 which I in- 
troduced on the first day of the present 
session. These bills have all been referred 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
san but no hearings have been sched- 

ed. 

The chairman's perception of the com- 
plex problems attendant upon the growth 
of Government needs no reinforcement 
from me, but in the light of the Presi- 
dent’s continuing interest in reorgani- 
zation as again revealed in his August 14 
message to the Congress, I hope the 
chairman will give further consideration 
to scheduling hearings on this legislation. 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM: 
ACTION NOW 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CLEVELAND] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
reorganization bill which passed the Sen- 
ate on March 7 by a vote of 75 to 9 has 
been before the House Rules Committee 
now for more than 5 months. 

As chairman of the House Republican 
Task Force on Congressional Reform and 
minority staffing and as a member of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress, I think I have some under- 
standing of the complexities of legisla- 
tion to bring about modernization of con- 
gressional operations. 

But I say to my colleagues that S. 355 
is not so complicated that it should take 
more than 5 months’ study by the Rules 
eee to bring the bill to the House 

oor. 

Republicans in Congress have worked 
hard to find answers to some of the prob- 
lems of congressional operation and pro- 
cedure in the mid-sixties, and we are 
proud that many of our recommenda- 
tions are embodied in the bill that was 
passed by the Senate. The bill is a mod- 
est piece of reform legislation, but it is 
a significant step forward in the mod- 
ernization of our institution and should 
be reported to the floor without further 
delay. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
call to the attention of my colleagues an 
article entitled “GOP Initiatives No. 1: 
The Case of Congressional Reform,” 
which appeared in the May issue of the 
Forum of the Ripon Society, an organi- 
zation of scholars and professional men 
and women dedicated to the highest 
ideals of responsive government through 
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responsible politics. I am particularly 
gratified that the society has seen fit to 
recognize our efforts under the label of 
“GOP Initiatives No. 1”: 


GOP Inrrratives No. 1: THE CASE or 
CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 

Except when a Powell or Dodd episode 
highlights obvious abuses, many otherwise 
politically-aware persons tend to consider 
Congressional reform too dull, intricate, or 
unimportant to merit close attention. To 
the party’s credit, however, Republican 
members of the 89th and 90th Congresses 
have pushed strongly for a series of con- 
structive changes. As a result, an omnibus 
Congressional reorganization bill—contain- 
ing major Republican proposals—has now 
passed the Senate. And in the House, Re- 
publicans are now leading an effort to pro- 
vide real power to the proposed Committee 
on Standards and Conduct. 

The current Republican drive began over 
four years ago when Congressman Gerald 
Ford, then Chairman of the House Republi- 
can Conference, appointed Iowa Congress- 
man Fred Schwengel head of the Republican 
Task Force on Minority Staffing. Schwengel, 
with the aid of news columnists, such as 
Roscoe Drummond, succeeded in bringing 
the staffing problem at least to the dim 
fringes of the national spotlight, 

In 1964 Schwengel was defeated in his 
Congressional race, and Congressman James 
Cleveland of New Hampshire was appointed 
chairman of the committee, now renamed 
the Committee of Congressional Reorgan- 
ization and Minority Staffing. The combined 
pro of the task force were published 
last fall by McGraw-Hill under the title We 
Propose: A Modern Congress. Some of the 
major innovations suggested were incorpo- 
rated into the Joint Committee’s recommen- 
dations of July 28, 1966. 


DEMOCRATIC RESISTANCE 


The most important provision of the Joint 
Committee’s bill is the guarantee of ade- 
quate staffing for the minority party on 
Congressional committees. But the Demo- 
crats proved their reluctance to accept this 
basic reform again last month when they de- 
feated a motion by House Republicans that 
two minority staff members be added to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, a 
committee which authorizes five billion dol- 
lars annually but has only five technical 
staff advisors and the only major commit- 
tee whose chairman has denied requests (for 
four consecutive years) for minority staff 
representation, The Democrats’ action casts 
doubts on the future of the whole Commit- 
tee Bill. 

In addition to its provisions for minority 
staffing, the bill, if passed, would give the 
minority the right to schedule witnesses of 
its own choice d at least one day of 
hearings, equal time in the debate on con- 
ference reports, and the opportunity to file 
minority supplemental views with committee 
reports. 


The bill also attempts to limit the power 
of committee chairmen by restricting the use 
of proxy votes, by giving a majority of the 
committee the right to call meetings and to 
compel the filing of a report or bill, and by 
requiring hearings and committee meetings 
to be open to the public more frequently. 

Furthermore, the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1967, as the bill is called, seeks 
to improve the consideration of the budget 
and the review of the administration of exist- 
ing laws and techniques of information 
gathering by Congress. It also broadens the 
provisions of the Lobbying Regulation Act 
and establishes standing committees on 
Standards and Conduct and on Congres- 
sional Operation. 

Republicans are giving strong support to 
the bill. The House Republican Policy Com- 
mittee publicly endorsed the measure last 
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October; Minority Leader Gerald Ford sup- 

it on nationwide television in his 
1967 “State of the Union” message, and 
Republican members of the Joint Commit- 
tee have privately urged their colleagues to 
actively support the measure. 


FURTHER ACTION 


Moreover, Republicans have gone beyond 
the Act and have continued to offer sug- 
gestions for further reform. Currently Re- 
publicans are fighting to give more authority 
to the proposed Committee on Standards and 
Conduct. A strong ethics committee has been 
urged by Ford and a group of forty-three 
freshmen Republicans, and is embodied in 
the substitute bill (H.R. 2595) of Congress- 
man Thomas B. Curtis of Missouri, ranking 
House Republican on the Joint Committee. 

Other Republican proposals have been 
voiced in We Propose, in Ford’s “State of the 
Union” message, and in the supplemental 
views of the report of the Joint Committee. 
Senator Clifford Case has proposed that 
members of Congress be required to disclose 
their financial interests; Congressman Ford 
has urged the passage of a “clean elections” 
law before 1968, requiring full and accurate 
reporting of campaign contributions and ex- 
penditures. 

en Curtis, Durward Hall, and 
James Cleveland have urged greater protec- 
tion of the rights of witnesses appearing be- 
fore Congressional committees. The three 
have also proposed a new Committee on Pro- 
cedures and Policies, to be chaired by a mem- 
ber of the party other than the President’s, 
which would insure that appropriated funds 
are spent in accordance with law. Many other 
Republicans have urged a fundamental re- 
examination of the seniority system. 


TWOFOLD REWARD 


Republican initiatives toward Congres- 
sional reform could reap a two-fold reward 
in coming months. The party’s efforts ex- 
emplify the progressive steps members are 
capable of taking on important issues, even 
when not hounded by public opinion. Repub- 
licans can point proudly to the results dur- 
ing the coming campaigns. Furthermore, if 
the Reorganization Act is passed, its provi- 
sions guaranteeing minority rights should 
provide the Republican Congressional dele- 
gation many more opportunities to build a 
forward-looking program for 1968. 

J. R. E. 


MEMORIAL BELL TOWER AT THE 
CATHEDRAL OF THE PINES, 
RINDGE, N.H. 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CLEVELAND] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
several previous occasions I have spoken 
to the House of Representatives of the 
Cathedral of the Pines in Rindge, N.H. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, volume 
112, part 2, page 20416, I described the 
impressive services held there to honor 
the Greek Orthodox war dead of our Na- 
tion. It was my privilege to participate 
in those services. The previous year I 
was glad to make note in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp—volume 111, part 16, 
pages 21826-21827—of the 20th anniver- 
sary of this internationally famous 
shrine. That anniversary was marked by 
an interdenominational ceremony in 
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which more faiths and denominations 
were represented than ever before in 
such a service. 

The Cathedral of the Pines was estab- 
lished by Dr. and Mrs. Douglas Sloane 
in 1945, and has since served as a fitting 
and eloquent testimonial to all Ameri- 
cans who have died in our country’s 
wars. 

Appropriately, this memorial is in a 
place of peace, beauty, and tranquillity. 
As one who has been to the cathedral on 
a number of occasions, I can attest that 
it is close to being the ideal place to find 
solace in times of grief. 

Recently, at the Cathedral of the 
Pines a memorial bell tower was dedi- 
cated to the American women who have 
sacrificed their lives in the wars of our 
country. This tribute is well-deserved 
and long overdue. 

A recent commentary on the tower's 
dedication follows: 

A UNIQUE MINISTRY 
(Reprint from Zions Herald, April 1967) 


The dedication of the Memorial Bell Tower 
at the Cathedral of the Pines, Rindge, N.H., 
May 28, to American women who have sacri- 
ficed their lives in the wars of our country, 
represents a climatic event in the unique 22- 
year-old ministry of Dr. Douglas Sloane. 

With his wife, Dr. Sloane founded the 
Cathedral of the Pines as a memorial to his 
son, Lieut. Sanderson Sloane, pilot of a B-17, 
shot down during a raid over Germany, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1944. In their deep grief over the 
loss of their son they established this out- 
door cathedral so that men and women of all 
faiths could worship here. 

During the past two decades more than 
5,000,000 have knelt before the Altar of the 
Nation in this whispering pine grove. Many, 
we suspect, have been parents, relatives and 
friends of men and women who have offered 
up their lives as a supreme sacrifice through 
love of country. Recognition of the Altar of 
the Nation was unanimously voted as a me- 
morial for all American war dead by the 
Congress of the U.S.A. 

Those who pray and meditate in this 
chapel fashioned by the hand of God, are 
unaware of a difference in creed. Many are 
bound together by the ties of a common 
grief. Others are unchurched people who have 
rediscovered God in this setting of mountain, 
lake and grove. 

Now Dr. Sloane has erected a bell tower to 
women. That this national tribute is well 
deserved goes without saying. Perhaps the 
nation was thoughtless in not doing it before. 
We have always had our heroines in this 
country. 

Let us all join in a silent prayer for our 
noble women who did not flinch in their 
patriotic duties. Dr. Sloane, we salute you 
and extend to you our tribute to your unique 
ministry. 


WASHINGTON AND HIS GENERALS 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CLEVELAND] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recor and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, as 
many of us are concerned by, and take 
the time to think about and discuss 
where our Nation is heading, it is good 
to take time out to consider from whence 
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we came. The American fight for inde- 
pendence, which was the first time a 
colonized land declared its independ- 
ence from the mother country, set in 
motion forces which we are still seeing 
at work in the mid-20th century. 

It was truly a remarkable group of 
men who brought this Nation into exist- 
ence. Rarely in the history of the world 
has such a group of statesmen gathered 
together in one country at one time, and 
this was one of the very few times when 
this has occurred in a colonial land. 
Preeminent among those men was 
George Washington, who by his per- 
sonality, held the Continental Army to- 
gether and led it to victory. As the first 
President of the United States, he went 
far toward forging the States and re- 
gions into a nation, leaving behind a 
government and a people which were to 
endure—truly a remarkable feat. 

It is good for us, as we enter the last 
third of the 20th century, to return to 
examine the lives of these remarkable 
people. Perhaps, in so doing, we can add 
historical perspective to our sense of di- 
rection. 

Recently, J. Duane Squires, chairman 
of the Department of Social Studies of 
Colby Junior College in my hometown 
of New London, N.H., delivered an excel- 
lent address on “Washington and His 
Generals,” which I commend to my col- 
leagues. It certainly helps us understand 
the high character of the men who led 
us to independence. 

The address follows: 


WASHINGTON AND His GENERALS 


(An address given at a meeting of the New 
Hampshire Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion at Manchester, February, 22, 1967, by 
Dr. J. Duane Squires) 


Mr. President, Guests, and Compatriots of 
the New Hampshire Society of the S.A.R.: 

Today we are observing the 235th anni- 
versary of George Washington’s birth, As 
Abraham Lincoln once said in another con- 
nection, “It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this.” For it was General 
Washington who, more than any other sin- 
gle individual, achieved victory in our War 
for Independence. It was this struggle which 
made our beloved nation a reality; and it 
was on the memories of this struggle that 
the S.A.R. was founded. 

I have been invited to speak to you on the 
theme, “George Washington and his Gen- 
erals,” and to this theme I propose closely to 
adhere. In preparing my remarks I have read 
most of Douglas Freeman’s magisterial biog- 
raphy in seven volumes, entitled George 
Washington; and in many other recent 
works of scholarship? But for now I must 
pass over all the events in Washington's early 
life from 1732 to the spring of 1775, and over 
all the great works of his later years from 
1783 to 1799, and confine myself strictly to 
the period when he and his officers and men 
fought and won American independence. 

It is always well in beginning the study of 
a phase in a man’s life—even so important 
a phase as represented by these eight years 
from 1775-1783 in the life of Washington to 
consider an over-all view of the person we 
are examining. Perhaps the finest characteri- 
zation ever penned was written fourteen 
years after his death by a fellow Virginian 


Douglas, S. Freeman, George Washington, 
7 vols., New York, 1948-1957. 

Howard P. Moore, A Life of General John 
Stark of New Hampshire, New York, 1949; 
C. P. Whittemore, John Sullivan of New 
Hampshire, New York, 1961. 
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who knew him well, by a man who also be- 
came President of the United States, and 
by one who had likewise a great part in the 
War for Independence. His name was Thomas 
Jefferson, 


JEFFERSON EVALUATES WASHINGTON 


In 1814 Jefferson wrote this evaluation of 
General and President Washington:“ 

“His mind was great and powerful... 
and as far as he saw, no judgment was ever 
sounder ... Perhaps the strongest feature 
in his character was prudence, never acting 
until every circumstance, every consideration, 
was maturely weighed; refraining when he 
saw a doubt, but, when once decided, going 
through with his purpose whatever obstacles 
opposed. His integrity was most pure, his 
justice the most inflexible I have ever known, 
no motives or interest or consanguinity, of 
friendship or hatred, being able to bias his 
decision. He was indeed, in every sense of the 
words, a wise, a good and a great man... 
On the whole, his character was, in its mass, 
perfect, in nothing bad, in few points indif- 
ferent; and it may truly be said, that never 
did nature and fortune combine more per- 
fectly to make a man great, and to place him 
in the same constellation with whatever 
worthies have merited from man an everlast- 
ing remembrance .. .” 

Let us never forget these words. 

In March, 1775, George Washington, then 
a member of the House of Burgesses in Vir- 
ginia, was elected as one of the seven dele- 
gates to the Second Continental Congress to 
which that colony was entitled.“ On the even- 
ing of April 27 Washington and his colleagues 
first heard the tidings of what had happened 
at Lexington and Concord the week before. 
Just one week later, ie, on May 4, they 
started from Mount Vernon to Philadelphia, 
where the Second Continental Congress was 
to open on May 10.5 

At this point in American history Phila- 
delphia was the largest city in the thirteen 
colonies; it had 34,000 inhabitants. New York, 
Boston, and Charleston were the next three 
in size, boasting respectively 22,000, 15,000, 
and 12.000.“ The entire population of the 
colonies did not exceed 2,500,000 people, white 
and black combined, and the total number of 
able-bodied white males of military age was 
perhaps 175,000. 

WASHINGTON NAMED COMMANDER IN CHIEF 

On June 14, 1775, the Congress was dis- 
cussing the matter of raising an army to 
fight the British. In the midst of the debate 
John Adams of Massachusetts moved that 
the Congress select George Washington of 
Virginia as General and Commander-in- 
Chief of all the continental armies to be 
raised. The motion was seconded by Cousin 
Samuel Adams, also of Massachusetts.” The 
next day, June 15, the great decision was 
made. Charles Thomson, Secretary of the 
Congress, wrote six lines in the record for 
that day that were to change American 
history: 

“The report of the committee being read 
and debated, Resolved that a General be ap- 
pointed to command all the continental 
forces raised or to be raised for the defence 
of American liberty, That five hundred dol- 
lars per month be allowed for his pay and 
expenses. The Congress then proceeded to 
the choice of a general when George Wash- 
ington Esq. was unanimously elected.” 

On June 17 and on June 19 the Congress 
named four Major Generals (Artemas Ward, 
Charles Lee, Philip Schuyler, and Israel Put- 
nam); and thirteen Brigadiers, including 
among the latter John Sullivan of New 


3 Quoted by Freeman, op. cit., Vol. 7, 653. 
Freeman, op. cit., Vol. 3, 406. 
Freeman, op. cit., Vol. 3, 412, 418. 

* Freeman, op. cit., Vol. 3, 442. 

* Freeman, op. cit., Vol. 3, 436. 
Freeman, op cit., Vol. 3, 435A. 
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Hampshire.“ These two ranks of Major Gen- 
eral and Brigadier were the only general 
officer grades known during the Revolution- 
ary War. Washington, of course, as General 
and Commander-in-Chief, held a unique 
position which, unlike the five-star rank of 
World War II, was never accorded to any 
other officer. 

During the eight years of the War, Con- 
gress commissioned 29 separate men with the 
rank of Major General, and gave the rank of 
Brigadier General to 44 other men who never 
advanced beyond that grade. Of the Major 
Generals 7 resigned during the War; 6 died; 
and 1 was a traitor. Early in the War the 
Commander-in-Chief ordered that his official 
insignia of office was to be a light-blue 
riband across his breast. Major Generals wore 
a purple ribbon; Brigadiers wore pink; and 
staff officers green. u 

Remember, if you please, that there was no 
carefully devised army organization then as 
there is now: G-—1 for Personnel and Ad- 
ministration; G-2 for Intelligence; G-3 for 
Planning; G-4 for Supply; and G-5 for Mili- 
tary Government. General Washington had 
only a small personal staff, an Adjutant Gen- 
eral and a Commissary General. For every 
other aspect of army administration he was 
solely responsible. His whole theory of han- 
dling men, either privates or officers, is ex- 
pressed in a letter he wrote to one of his com- 
manders in 1775: 4 

“Be strict in your discipline; that is, to 
require nothing unreasonable of your officers 
and men, but see that whatever is required 
be punctually complied with. Reward and 
punish every man according to his merit, 
without partiality or prejudice; hear his com- 
plaints; if well founded, redress them; if 
otherwise, discourage them in order to pre- 
vent frivolous ones. Discourage vice in every 
shape, and impress upon the mind of every 
man, from the first to the lowest, the im- 
portance of the cause, and what it is they 
are contending for.” 


WASHINGTON’S MILITARY CAREER 


Let me now trace briefly the activities of 
the Commander-in-Chief from the day he 
left Philadelphia, June 23, 1775, until the 
day he was formally decommissioned at An- 
napolis, Maryland, on December 23, 1783, 
eight years and six months later. During all 
this period he took no salary of any kind, 
and in the end accepted reimbursement only 
for his out-of-pocket expenses. I believe that 
it is correct to say that during that same 
period of eight years and six months he 
visited his beloved Mount Vernon just once, 
and this was for a few hours only, in con- 
nection with the Yorktown campaign of 
1781." 

General Washington reached Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where the main Continental 
army was in 1775, and formally assumed com- 
mand on July 3.4 There he remained until 
the British army and navy evacuated Boston 
in March 1776. Following this triumph the 
bulk of the American troops were ordered to 
New York, and Washington left for Manhat- 
tan on April 14.5 

There followed the long hot summer of 
1776, with the British closing in on New 
York, and Washington's forced retreat into 
Westchester County in the autumn of that 
year. Then came the depressing further re- 
treat across New Jersey, culminating in the 
victories at Trenton and Princeton during 
the last week of 1776 and the early days of 
1777. 

WINTER AT VALLEY FORGE 


In the summer and autumn of 1777 the 
Commander-in-Chief and his army were oc- 


Freeman, op. cit., Vol. 3, 440, 455. 
1 Freeman, op. cit., Vol. 5, 466. 

u Freeman, op. cit., Vol. 3, 508. 

12 Freeman, op. cit., Vol. 3, 521. 

13 Freeman, op. cit., Vol. 5, 324-327. 
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cupied mostly in operations near Philadel- 
phia. At the year’s end Washington and his 
troops went into winter quarters at Valley 
Forge. The sufferings of the officers and men 
during that terrible winter can never be 
fully understood today. The third week in 
February, 1778, was the worst trial of all. 
One of the officers’ wives expressed a general 
view when she wrote: “Except for Washing- 
ton we would have no army.” “ And as spring 
came at last the General wrote these words 
which should ever be remembered: 17 

“., . Without arrogance or the smallest 
deviation from truth it may be said that no 
history, now extant, can furnish an instance 
of an Army’s suffering such uncommon hard- 
ships as ours have done, and bearing them 
with the same patience and fortitude. To see 
men without clothes to cover their naked- 
ness, without blankets to lay on, without 
shoes, by which their marches might be 
traced by the blood from their feet, and al- 
most as often without provisions as well; 
marching through frost and snow, and at 
Christmas taking up their winter quarters 
within a day's march of the enemy, without a 
house or hut to cover them till they could be 
built, and submitting to it without a mur- 
mur, is a mark of patience and obedience 
which in my opinion can scarce be paral- 
leled.” 

In 1778 General Washington’s spirits were 
uplifted by the signing of the alliance with 
France and by the arrival of that great 
Prussian drill master, Baron von Steuben. 
That was the summer of Charles Lee’s failure 
at the Battle of Monmouth, The following 
winter of 1778-79 saw the Continental army 
and its General in winter quarters in New 
Jersey. 

In the summer of 1779 many of the best 
regiments of the army were detached for the 
campaign against the Indians and Tories in 
western Pennsylvania and New York. There 
followed another dreadful winter near Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey.“ 

In 1780 came the shattering experience in- 
volving Benedict Arnold’s treason at West 
Point,“ and another bad winter after that. 
In January, 1781, Washington faced an actual 
mutiny in some Pennsylvania regiments.” 
But the great and happy event of 1781 was 
Washington's successful cooperation with our 
ally, France, and the resulting joint opera- 
tions which led to the decisive victory at 
Yorktown on October 19 of that year. To all 
intents and purposes Cornwallis’ surrender 
there ended the military aspects of the War. 

Such is a hasty summary of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and his army for six years. 
I have not been able even to mention Wash- 
ington’s constant anxiety about food, muni- 
tions, and equipment for his men; his endless 
correspondence with state governors and with 
the leaders of Congress; his handling of dissi- 
dent elements in the states who wanted to 
end the War at any cost; his tactful relations 
with the numerous foreign officers who 
sought to serve the American cause; his un- 
ceasing efforts to mitigate the unavoidable 
suffering of war; in short, his unvarying 
courage, determination, and patience in the 
face of every obstacle that confronted him. 


WASHINGTON’S GENERALS 


What were Washington’s relations with the 
seventy-three men who, as I have already 
observed, held general officer rank under 
him? Books have been written about most of 
the major generals and brigadiers, and their 
mutual ties with the Commander-in-Chief 
have been much discussed. It is clear that 
Washington was the dominant and superior 
personality who always led and controlled 
them. I would say that perhaps the most 


10 Freeman, op. cit., Vol. 4, 581. 
Freeman, op. cit., Vol. 4, 621. 

18 Freeman, op. cit., Vol. 5, 143, 152. 

10 Freeman, op. cit., Vol. 5, 196-222. 
=% Freeman, op. cit., Vol. 5, 509-510. 
1 Freeman, op cit., Vol. 5, 378-393. 
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trusted of his generals—other than those 
from New Hampshire whom I shall discuss in 
a little more detail—were Major General 
Nathanael Greene of Rhode Island; Major 
General Henry Knox of Massachusetts; 
Major General Anthony Wayne of Pennsyl- 
vania; Major General Philip Schuyler of New 
York; and three distinguished foreign ofi- 
cers: the Marquis de Lafayette, Baron von 
Steuben; and General Rochambeau Each 
of these seven general officers was dear to the 
heart of Washington, and each cherished him 
above the power of words to express, 

These generals might have mutual jeal- 
ousies among themselves, but never with 
the Commander-in-Chief. John Adams once 
wrote his discouragement over the incessant 
bickerings among the officers: * 

“T am wearied to death with the wrangles 
between military officers, high and low. They 
quarrel like cats and dogs. They worry one 
another like mastiffs, scrambling for rank 
and pay like apes for nuts.” 

Freeman’s eloquent words of comment on 
the aboye observation by John Adams are: 

“Had Washington read this, he might have 
told the Delegate from Massachusetts that 
a seat in Congress or a chair in Philadelphia 
lodgings showed a man far less of the frail- 
ties of his fellows than were to be observed 
from the desk of a commanding General.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE GENERALS 


New Hampshire had four men who received 
general officer rank from Congress between 
1775 and the end of actual fighting in 1781. 
Let us briefly consider each of them in rela- 
tion to Washington. 

John Sullivan of Durham (1740-1795) 
won the rank of Brigadier General in June, 
1775 and the rank of Major General in 
August, 1776. He was with Washington in 
almost all his campaigns from the siege of 
Boston to his own resignation from the army 
in December, 1779. 

Throughout these years, says his biog- 
rapher, C. P. Whittemore, he was 
brave, energetic, and resourceful.” “ At the 
same time he was ambitious somewhat 
sensitive, and easily had his feelings hurt. 
For example, on March 15, 1777, General 
Washington had to write Sullivan a strong 
letter, warning him against imagining that 
he (Sullivan) was being in any way passed 
over or neglected.“ To John Sullivan’s credit 
he never lost his confidence in the Com- 
mander-in-Chief nor his admiration for him. 
In his letter of resignation from the army 
Major General Sullivan wrote Washington: 

“My Publick & Constant Declarations have 
been, & I now repeat, that in my opinion, 
you are the Saviour of this Country, And that 
to your fortitude, bravery, & Steady Perform- 
ance, do we owe the Independence & Free- 
dom we Enjoy.” 

The second New Hampshire man to obtain 
general officer rank was James Reed (1722— 
1807). A native of Massachusetts, he had 
lived in Fitzwilliam after 1765. At the be- 
ginning of the War he was named Colonel 
of the 3rd New Hampshire. In August, 1776, 
he was commissioned a Brigadier General by 
Congress, but shortly thereafter became 
blind.” In September, 1776, he retired from 
the army and lived quietly the rest of his 
life in Fitzwilliam. I have found no record 
of any existing correspondence between Reed 
and General Washington. 


* On these seven generals and Washing- 
ton's relations thereto, see Freeman, op. cit., 
as follows: Greene, Vol. 4, 367A; Knox, Vol. 
4, 131B; on Wayne, Vol. 4, 461A; on Schuyler, 
Vol. 4, 367B; on Lafayette, Vol. 4, 461B; on 
Steuben, Vol. 4, 617A; and on Rochambeau, 
Vol. 5, 275A. 

Freeman, op. cit., Vol. 4, 419. 

C. P. Whittemore, John Sullivan of New 
Hampshire, N.Y., 1961, 151. 

= Whittemore, op. cit., 51-52. 

%* Whittemore, op. cit., 151. 

Dictionary of American Biography. 
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Enoch Poor (1736-1780), born in Massa- 
chusetts but a resident of Exeter after 1760, 
was the third New Hampshire officer who 
attained a general’s rank. Commissioned in 
1775 as Colonel of the 2nd New Hampshire, 
Poor was promoted by Congress to the rank 
of a Brigadier General on February 21, 1777. 
He was active in General Sullivan’s campaign 
of 1779 against the Iroquois Indians, but 
died of wounds in September, 1780. Of him 
the Commander-in-Chief wrote: * 

“He was an officer of distinguished merit 
who as a citizen and a soldier had every 
claim to the esteem of his country.” 

GENERAL JOHN STARK 

The fourth New Hampshire man to re- 
ceive general officer rank was John Stark 
(1728-1822), whose statue graces the State 
House plaza in Concord. The house that he 
built still stands in the city in which we 
meet today. Stark began his Revolutionary 
War service as Colonel of the Ist New Hamp- 
shire. He was with Washington at Trenton 
and Princeton, serving in an important com- 
mand, and on the eve of the battle of Tren- 
ton bluntly offering his advice to Washing- 
ton. Following the great victory of Stark 
and his men at Bennington on August 16, 
1777, Stark received his long-deserved pro- 
motion. He was named by Congress on Octo- 
ber 4, 1777 as a Continental Brigadier 
General,” 

Later in the war he served as Commander 
of the U.S. forces in the northern portion of 
New York, and was a member of the court- 
martial board that sentenced Major André 
to death, following Arnold’s treason in Sep- 
tember, 1780. His affection for and devotion 
to Washington were attested in a letter he 
wrote to the Commander-in-Chief on Sep- 
tember 23, 1782: 

“During the course of the winter and the 
greater part of the spring and summer I 
was scarce able to ride five miles, but as the 
autumn begins to advance I find my health 
gradually returning and had thoughts of 
taking a ride to camp in case I could have 
found cash enough in the state to defray my 
expenses. . Money I have none and my 
private fortune scarce competent to the sup- 
port of a numerous offspring which Heaven 
has been pleased to bestow .. . However, 
should your Excellency think my presence at 
any place in the army necessary for the good 
of my country, I will endeavor upon the 
shortest notice to comply with your com- 
mands... 

“Most sincerely wishing you success, that 
your path on the theatre of glory may still 
continue to shine with its usual splendor and 
that you may soon be able to restore to your 
country a safe, honorable and lasting tran- 
quility, is the ardent wish of your most obe- 
dient, most devoted and very humble serv- 
ant, 

“JOHN STARK.” 

So much for New Hampshire’s general of- 
ficers and the others of that rank in their 
relations to General Washington during the 
War for Independence. In the last month of 
1783, all remaining troops of the British 
army, and all units of the British navy, were 
to evacuate New York. 

WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 


General Washington, many of his officers, 
and some picked troops, entered New York 
on November 25 and impatiently waited for 
the British to leave. Finally, the embarka- 
tion plans were completed and the day of 
departure was set for December 4, The Com- 
mander-in-Chief called his officers to meet 
with him for the last time that day at noon 
at Fraunces' Tavern in lower New York. Let 
Freeman tell the story of the memorable 
events of that last meeting.“ 


33 Dictionary of American Biography. 
= Moore, op. cit., 243. 

Moore, op. cit., 392. 

u Moore, op. cit., 479-480. 

Freeman, op. cit., Vol. 5, 466-468. 
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„ . . as the hour approached, he was chok- 
ing with an emotion that even his powerful 
will was unable to suppress. When he en- 
tered the long room at Fraunces’, soon after 
the clock struck the hour, he found there 
nearly all the officers who had entered the 
city on the 25th and all the others who could 
assemble on short notice... 

“He did not succeed in going through even 
the form of refreshment, but he did regain 
his composure sufficiently to fill a glass with 
wine, as if inviting the gentlemen to do the 
same thing. Passing this wine had the effect 
of permitting the officers to get a grip on 
themselves. The General remained with the 
glass in his hand. When the decanters had 
gone the rounds, Washington, half-choked, 
said simply: ‘With a heart full of love and 
gratitude, I now take leave of you. I most 
devoutly wish that your later days may be as 
prosperous and happy as your former ones 
have been glorious and honorable.’ 

“There was a confused answer, in one 
tone a chorus, in others an effort on the 
part of each man to express his feelings to- 
ward the General. Then they drank their 
wine, not aware that in a manner wholly 
unintended, it was a communion. 

“By the time they had drunk all of it, 
Washington’s emotions had risen so high 
again that tears were blinding him. ‘I cannot 
come to each of you’ he said in a faltering 
voice, ‘but shall feel obliged if each of you 
will come and take me by the hand.’ Chance 
fixed it that in the absence of Nathanael 
Greene, the soldier best entitled to be first 
among them was nearest at hand—Henry 
Knox, the man who had brought the cannon 
over the ice from Ticonderoga, youthful 
father of the artillery corps, the one senior 
officer of whom it could be said that in eight 
years of service he had not given his General 
an hour’s needless concern. Knox stepped 
forward silently and held out his hand; 
Washington extended his own, but as he 
looked into those honest eyes and remem- 
bered what Knox had meant to him, he could 
not say farewell with a handshake. Impul- 
sively he put his arms around Knox... 
Once done, this had of course to be done with 
all, from Steuben to the youngest officer. 
With streaming eyes, they came up to him, 
received the same embrace and passed on. 
Even the most talkative was awed. Not a 
man had the bad taste to attempt any ex- 
pression of thanks or of admiration. “The 
simple thought,’ Tallmadge wrote long after- 
wards, ‘that we were then about to part from 
the man who had conducted us through a 
long and bloody war, and under whose con- 
duct the glory and independence of our 
country had been achieved, and that we 
should see his face no more in this world 
seemed to me utterly insupportable.’ 

“Washington could not endure it longer. 
When the last weeping officer had received 
his embrace, the General walked across the 
room, raised his arm in an all-inclusive, 
silent farewell and passed through the door, 
out of the tavern, between the open ranks 
of a guard of honor, and then along the 
street to Whitehall. Behind him, at a dis- 
tance, were the officers. At the wharf, every 
foot of space that offered a glimpse of his 
approach and of the barge was crowded with 
men and women of every station. Many held 
up little children to look at the tall man 
who still had to set his mouth and keep 
taut the muscles of his face lest, if he loos- 
ened his half-recovered grip on himself, 
he could not bear the parting. Without a 
word, he climbed into the barge which had 
been made ready for instant departure. At a 
nod from an officer, the boat was shoved off. 
Again, tense, immobile, Washington made 
that all-embracing gesture of farewell 
and in the outer harbor the boatswains on 
the last of the British transports soon piped 
all hands to make sail.” 

The War for Independence was over! 
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SHIPPING BLACKLIST A FAILURE 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
REINECKE] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REINECKE, Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Government's official blacklists of mer- 
chant vessels trading with Cuba and 
with North Vietnam are completely 
meaningless. They have been a total 
failure. 

These blacklists are a facade to cover 
up what amounts to a futile deterrent to 
ships whose owners want to trade with 
Communist nations. 

The State Department is repeating its 
same old mumbo jumbo, expressing “con- 
cern” over the fact that 39 free-world 
ships called at North Vietnam ports dur- 
ing the first half of this year, compared 
with 20 last year—nearly double the 
shipping volume. State says it is “explor- 
ing what steps can be taken to insure the 
removal of remaining ships from this 
trade.” This is typical of the muddled 
thinking of the “fudge factory” in Foggy 
Bottom. 

Just how little respect the United 
States commands abroad is refiected in 
the statistics on free-world shipping since 
the blacklist started February 6, 1963. 
The 239 ships on the Cuban blacklist have 
made 1,451 trips to Cuba since that time. 
The cynicism of the State Department’s 
position is revealed by the fact that ships 
were “removed from this list when their 
owners decided to terminate their Cuban 
service when they felt it more profitable 
to trade with the United States.” 

In an article in the Baltimore Sun re- 
cently, Helen Delich Bentley reminds us 
that when the Longshoremen’s Union 
refused to load blacklisted ships with 
U.S. commercial cargo, the State De- 
partment “wrung its hands and told 
dockworkers they should not interfere 
with international relations.” The same 
shipowner can use one part of his fleet 
to supply North Vietnam, and another 
to supply South Vietnam, carrying U.S. 
goods. Many free world ships carry sup- 
plies to Hong Kong for transshipment to 
North Vietnam, hence escape the black- 
list altogether. 

The British lead both the Cuban and 
the Vietnam blacklists with nearly 100 
vessels engaged in active trade with 
those enemies of the United States. Yet 
our State Department is actively en- 
gaged in supporting the British economic 
blockade of Rhodesia. It seems that we 
are foolish enough to allow ourselves to 
be used by our cynical cousins across the 
Atlantic. 

It is time, Mr. Speaker, that our timid 
State Department exerts a little pressure 
on the British to cut out their shipping 
of supplies to Communist governments 
that are making war on us. The British 
are in trouble all over the world, and at 
home. And surely, trade with our ene- 
mies cannot be all that profitable. 

While Lyndon Johnson and the Penta- 
gon talk of firming up our position, hit- 
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ting more vulnerable targets, the rest of 
the world goes on its way—profiteering 
off both sides in the war—with the State 
Department wringing its hands and 
whispering its disapproval. 


RESPONSE TO PROPOSED DEESCA- 
LATION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Morse] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I continue to call the attention 
of the House to the favorable editorial 
response that greeted the proposal of 
eight House Republicans on July 10 for 
the gradual, reciprocal deescalation of 
the war in Vietnam. I include in the 
Record today editorials from the Troy, 
N.Y., Record; the Keene, N.H., Sentinel; 
the St. Paul, Minn., Dispatch; the Suf- 
folk, N.Y., Sun, and the Auburn, N.Y., 
Citizen Advertiser: 


From the Troy (N. v.) Times Record, 
July 14, 1967] 
SMALL STEPS 

Eight House Republicans have offered a 
plan for mutual de-escalation of the Viet- 
nam war which meets the logical objection 
of those who reject the idea Americans must 
make all the concessions without regard for 
the safety of the men she has sent to fight 
the war. 

While it is true the latest proposal does 
not constitute a major change and does, in 
fact, suffer from a fatal handicap, it is also 
true some such program of steps by which 
first one side and then the other makes 
concessions is an example of the kind of 
“small steps taken quietly” which may be 
the answer in Vietnam. 

As for the fatal flaw which the House 
proposal may suffer this could simply be that 
success of the proposal depends upon Hanoi’s 
willingness to participate and to match 
Washington’s concessions by comparable 
action, There is no reason to believe Hanoi 
is yet ready to try to end the war on any- 
thing but its own terms. 

It has been said “No limited war can be 
won, It can only end in concessions.” If this 
be true, as certainly seems likely in Viet- 
nam, then the House Republican proposal 
constitutes a service for at least pointing the 
way in which concessions might be made. 


[From the Troy (N. T.) Record, July 14, 1967] 
SMALL STEPS TAKEN QUIETLY 

Proposal for a mutual de-escalation of the 
Vietnam war offered by eight Republican 
House members suffers, we feel sure, from a 
fatal flaw. But this should not be permitted 
to obscure the fact the proposal does meet 
the essential condition that peace can only 
come through “small steps taken quietly.” 

The fatal flaw in the mutual de-escalation 
proposal is that it must depend upon Hanoi 
to show the same desire for peace as Wash- 
ington has already shown. There is no indi- 
cation such a display would be forthcoming 
from Hanoi. 

Announced by Congressman Morse of Mas- 
sachusetts, the plan for a mutual lessening 
of the war calls for a series of between five 
and nine measurable but equivalent steps. 
The United States would halt bombing for 
sixty days north of the 2ist Parallel in re- 
turn for which Hanoi would make a conces- 
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sion of some sort. For Hanoi to do this would 
require abandonment of the Communist po- 
sition that we are aggressors and that they 
are not. Such a concession is not likely. 

Certainly the proposal of the eight Repub- 
lican House members has more to recommend 
it than the idea of withdrawing American 
forces to enclaves within South Vietnam. 
The idea, offered earlier by General Gavin, 
has been restated by John K. Galbraith. Be- 
sides being open to the charge it smacks too 
much of colonialism the idea of setting up 
fortified enclaves provides no solution to the 
essential question which asks whether South 
Vietnam is capable and will be permitted to 
set its own national destiny. 

The idea of a series of steps, with a stated 
deadline, does not eliminate but it should 
lessen objections of those who feel we have 
a debt to American servicemen in Vietnam. 
The debt requires us not to do anything 
which would lessen their chance to leave 
Vietnam safely when the time comes. The 
protection of American fighting men should 
be a prime factor in any peace effort. 

As long as we reject the idea we should ac- 
cept a national failure and simply withdraw 
and as long as we feel we have an obligation 
to help South Vietnam we must face the 
reality that the kind of limited war we fight 
can only end in concessions, The proposal by 
House Republicans is chiefly valuable for 
pointing the path such concessions might 
follow. 


[From the Keene (N.H.) Sentinel, July 13, 
1967] 


FRESH BREEZE 


The headlines out of Washington on Mon- 
day were like a fresh breeze blowing down 
out of the mountains of reason. 

Eight Republican congressmen, led by 
Rep. F. Bradford Morse of Massachusetts 
and including Rep. Robert T. Stafford of 
Vermont, proposed a “face-saving” plan for 
de-escalating the Vietnam war while allow- 
ing each side to claim that its initiative 
paved the road to peace. 

The House proposal calls for a graduated 
halt in the U.S. bombing of North Vietnam, 
coupled with a simultaneous reduction of 
Communist ground operations in the South. 
It is carefully designed to require easily- 
verified steps by each side and to minimize 
the military risks to ours. 

It would be a great relief to the nation 
if this proposal were to be the turning point 
of a change in the national climate. 

The atmosphere in this country has been 
polluted for many months by something far 
more deadily than exhaust fumes. 

The climate has been one in which the 
nation has been divided over both the prin- 
ciples and practices of the administration's 
foreign policy in Southeast Asia in general, 
and the Vietnam war in particular. 

The climate has been one in which there 
has been growing distrust of the country’s 
leadership; in which the term “credibility 
gap” has not been simply a minor news- 
paper complaint, but a widespread accusa- 
tion. 

The nation has been told repeatedly by 
its government that we are fulfilling a “com- 
mitment” to the people of South Vietnam 
to protect them against Communist es- 
sion from the North and that the confiict in 
Vietnam is not a civil war. 

And Americans have later been confused 
to learn that both the people with whom we 
are fighting and the people against whom 
we are fighting are Vietmamese. They are 
confused, because in the minds of most 
people, that constitutes a civil war. 

The nation has been told that Vietnam is 
another Korea. 

And Americans have later been confused 
to learn that, unlike Korea, there are no 
Chinese Communist troops directly involved 
in the fighting—only North Vietnamese. 

The nation has been told that the Viet 
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Cong are fighting only because they have 
terrorized by the Communists. 

Americans have later been confused 

to learn that the “terrorized” Vietnamese are 

fighting with such dedication, against tre- 

mendous odds, that the world's most power- 

ful nation has not been able to subdue them. 

The nation has been told that, in Premier 
Ky, the Saigon government is finally moving 
toward a democracy. 

And Americans have later been confused to 
learn that there is still no free press in South 
Vietnam, that censorship is still practiced, 
and that Ky has been breaking all the rules 
in the forthcoming election campaign, in- 
cluding the coercing of political opponents. 

The nation has been told that its high- 
ranking military officers should be held in 
esteem and that a military career is an honor- 
able and noble one, 

And Americans have later been confused 
when public officials in high places urged 
that young men who resist selective service 
be punished by being drafted and sent into 
combat, 


Americans in growing numbers have been 
feeling that they have lost touch with their 
government; that their government doesn’t 
really care what they think; that their gov- 
ernment has been paying more attention to 
military advisers than to civillan advisers; 
that too many of their high-ranking public 
officials have forgotten thelr American his- 
tory, and that too many of them, in obvious 
frustration, seem prepared to bypass the Con- 
stitution in an “emergency.” 

If the Republican proposal set forth in the 
House of Representatives on Monday develops 
into nothing more than a basic start toward 
clearing the atmosphere that has been stifling 
the republic for several months, then it will 
have been a welcomed and noble effort 
indeed. 


— 


[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch, 
July 10, 1967] 
Wat NEXT IN VIETNAM? 


Familiar scenes were reenacted at Saigon 
over the week end. Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara made his ninth visit in six years to 


We are winning the war. There is no stale- 
mate. Send us more American soldiers for 
the battlefields and victory will be ours. 

This is the surface appearance of events. 
Beneath the bland public pronouncements 
of civilian and military officialdom there are 
stirrings of unrest in Washington and doubt 
about policies. One news dispatch reports: 
“With American casualties mounting in 
Vietnam, the Johnson Administration is re- 
ussessing the whole Vietnam war and peace 
strategy.” 

One of the first questions to be answered 
in such a reassessment is this: Since present 
tactics have not brought the desired results, 
should future policy be only “more of the 
same,” or should new and different methods 
be given a trial? 

The record up to now is not one to cheer 
about. When McNamara began his perennial 
trips to Saigon, there were only a few thou- 
sand Americans there. South Vietnamese sol- 
diers were doing the fighting. 

Today there are nearly half a million 
American troops on duty. They are in the 
front lines, taking the casualties. The South 

Vietmamese forces are not now commonly 

found in the thick of battle. 

More than 10,000 American soldiers have 
been killed and more than 60,000 wounded. 
The war is one taxpayers more than $2 
billion e every month or more than $60 mil- 
lion every day. More than 2,000 of our planes 
have been lost. The „ B528 cost $8 million 
each, the smaller ones less. 

When the bombing of North Vietnam was 
started, the public was told the purpose was 
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to stop infiltration of North Vietnamese 
troops into South Vietnam. Instead, the re- 
sult was an immediate increase in the move- 
ment of forces from North into the South. 
The total from North Vietnam is now at the 
highest level ever. In the single week ended 
July 1, American intelligence reports esti- 
mated a net increase of 1,000 in enemy 
strength in the South. It is obvious that the 
stated purpose of the bombing was not ac- 
complished, but President Johnson and the 
military leaders insist that it be continued. 

Then there is “the other war” to consider. 
This has the avowed intention of “ 
the minds and hearts of the South Vietnam 
peasants.” Half a dozen different “pacifica- 
tion” programs have been launched and all 
have failed. 

Unfortunately, all such assessments do 
nothing for a solution. The President is not 
without advice on such matters, the “solu- 
tions” ranging from calls for total war to 
demands for washing our hands of the mess. 

We can do neither. While many of us may 
feel that it was a mistake to be there in the 
first place, the time at which a withdrawal 
could take place has long passed. And it is 
not just a matter of saving face, Mere “face” 
is not worth another American life. 

We began with a committal, morally sound, 
we think, to save a government that may not 
have been worth saving and a people ob- 
viously confused about issues of power 
politics. But President Kennedy and then 
President Johnson began escalation of mili- 
tary strength that were commitments in 
themselves. 

If someone could figure the logistics of 
moving a half million men out in a week or 
even a month, we still have to consider that 
there are millions of Vietnamese now de- 
pending on us for security. We have to con- 
sider, in this light, the bloodbaths that would 
follow our leave-taking. 

There has to be a negotiated peace. Our 
military strategy has to be dictated by this 
premise. It is apparent that the bombing of 
the north is neither strategically valid nor 
conducive to negotiation. 

A group of House Republicans has proposed 
today a 60-day halt in the bombing north of 
the 21st parallel and a series of small steps 
in deescalation. 

They point out that a limited war with 
limited objectives can’t be ended and can’t 
remain limited if one side insists on the un- 
conditional surrender of the other. They 
point out further that “it is not in the 
United States’ interest to become engaged 
in an unlimited land war on the Asian con- 
tinent.” They oppose a complete bombing 
pause. They regard as inflexible the Adminis- 
tration insistence that the North Vietnamese 
demonstrate their sincerity for negotiations 
before the United States does. 

The proposal should be considered. Its re- 
sults could be still another failure in a series 
of failures. But we hardly seem on the way 
to “victory” at this moment. We are con- 
vinced that a request for 200,000 more men 
now will be followed in six months or a year 
by more reappraisals on increasing our man- 
power. We seem to be edging toward that 
total war no one wants. 

[From the Suffolk Sun, Deer Park, N.Y. 
July 14, 1967] 
LET'S Try AGAIN 

The plan advanced by eight liberal Repub- 
lican members of the House for a mutual de- 
escalation of the fighting in Vietnam seems 
to be a reasonable suggestion. 

A group led by Rep. F. Bradford Morse of 
Massachusetts contends that its proposal is 
moderate and practical. It does not call for 
a hasty American withdrawal from Vietnam, 
nor even for a rapid de-escalation of the 
fighting. Instead, it suggests a gradual step- 
by-step reduction of combat activity. 

The Morse plan has already been attacked 
by the nation’s hawks and some Administra- 
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tion officials because the first step would be 
taken by the United States. The argument 
here is that we have taken such steps before 
without any response from Hanoi, 

The Republican group suggests that it be 
implemented with a United States initiative 
in the form of a 60-day suspension of bomb- 
ing raids against that portion of North Viet- 
nam north of the 21st parallel, including 
Hanoi but not the Haiphong and Namdinh 
areas. If North Vietnam took a commensurate 
step within the 60-day period we would sus- 
pend bombing for 60 days against areas north 
of the 20th parallel and inyite another step 
by the enemy. 

What makes this plan different from others 
is that its sponsors urge that this country 
propose it to Hanoi only through private 
diplomatic channels. 

This particular plan may never be imple- 
mented. But if nothing else is accomplished, 
it demonstrates a growing Congressional con- 
cern over the bloody stalemate which, in turn, 
may force President Johnson to explore new 
roads to a peaceful settlement, and perhaps 
reconsider once-rejected toward 
such an end. Certainly constant efforts should 
be made to determine whether Hanoi’s once- 
rigid position on peace terms may not be 
more flexible at this time. 


[From the Auburn (N.Y.) Citizen Advertiser, 
July 13, 1967] 
No Harm IN TRYING 

Eight GOP Congressmen led by Representa- 
tive Bradford Morse of Massachusetts have 
come up with a new plan for ending the 
South Vietnam war. It would start with a 60- 
day cessation of bombing above a line drawn 
south of Hanoi but north of Haiphong and, 
if there was a favorable response in the form 
of a diminution of hostilities by the other 
side, would be continued in four more stages. 
Such phased mutual de-escalation would, ac- 
cording to Mr. Morse, allow each side to gain 
“confidence in the genuine sincerity” of the 
other. 

Mr. Morse is an optimist. 

We see no objection to proposing this pro- 
gram to Hanoi or, in fact, to making the 
experiment of beginning it without any 
agreement by North Vietnam to reciprocate. 

However, the plan does not, in fact, go 
nearly as far as the complete stop in the 
bombing of all of North Vietnam for several 
weeks at the beginning of last year which the 
United States put into effect in the hope that 
it would lead to peace discussions. The only 
response was an adamant reiteration by Hanoi 
of its previous declarations that there could 
be no negotiations without a promise of com- 
plete, unconditional and permanent termina- 
tion of the bombing and the withdrawal of 
all American troops from the South. 

There has been no slightest indication that 
the North Vietnam government has budged 
an inch from these obviously unacceptable 
conditions and no reason to think that an 
offer by us to go less far than we did 18 
months ago would elicit a favorable response. 

The ugly fact is that North Vietnam and 
the Viet Cong figure that they are winning 
the war—winning it at least in the 
sense that their forces in the field are 
intact, have the initiative in certain areas, 
and have prevented their opponents from 
achieving anything but local successes. Tech- 
nically that may not be winning but it 
amounts to not losing, and for a country on 
the defensive the two are nearly equivalent. 

It is important for the United States both 
from a domestic point of view and for its 
international standing to make constant and 
continuing efforts to open up paths to peace, 
however unpromising they appear. Accord- 
ingly there would certainly be no harm in 
the administration’s acting on the recom- 
mendations of Congressman Morse and his 
Republican colleagues which were clearly not 
put forward in any partisan spirit. But there 
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is no reason to expect anything but the same 
old answer from Hanoi. 


CHANGE IS THE BYWORD AS AL- 
LIANCE ENTERS SEVENTH YEAR 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Morse] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a vast transformation is tak- 
ing place throughout Latin America to- 
day. The Alliance for Progress, that 
“vast cooperative hemispheric effort to 
provide homes, work and land, health, 
and schools” for the millions of less for- 
tunate inhabitants of our neighbor na- 
tions, will celebrate its sixth anniver- 
sary this week. 

In the few short years since the Char- 
ter of Punta del Este established the Al- 
liance for Progress on August 17, 1961, 
at Punta del Este, Uruguay, tremendous 
changes have taken place in Latin Amer- 
ica. In a sense, we can say that the prin- 
cipal characteristic of that region today 
is, as U.S. Coordinator of the Alliance, 
Covey T. Oliver has said, “change— 
urgent basic change.” 

We can point to numerous achieve- 
ments of the Alliance such as the for- 
ward strides in the area of tax and 
agrarian reform, institutional develop- 
ment, and the improvement and expan- 
sion of health and education facilities. 

Perhaps it is appropriate to mention 
here just a few of the accomplishments 
of the Alliance to counter some of the 
incorrect versions spread by some of its 
critics to the effect that little has been 
done. 

I am proud to report that Latin Amer- 
icans with U.S. assistance have, among 
others, scored the following achieve- 
ments: 

Eleven countries have opened educa- 
tional planning offices. 

School enrollment has risen 23 percent 
on the primary level, 50 percent on the 
secondary level, and 39 percent on the 
university level. 

More than half of the 104 million 
Latin Americans who had lived in ma- 
larious areas 5 years ago are now free 
from malaria risk. 

The 2.5 million acres of land have been 
reclaimed and irrigated. 

The 17,000 cooperatives have grown up 
in the last few years, including 2,200 
credit unions which disburse $35 million 
per year in small loans. 

Fifteen thousand miles of roads have 
been built or improved, many of the 
farm-to-market type. 

Sixteen countries are benefitting from 
the assistance of U.S. tax experts of the 
Internal Revenue Service. Tax collec- 
tions have increased notably in several 
countries, 

Two hundred and fifty thousand 
dwelling units have been built or are in 
some stage of construction. 

While these statistics are impressive, 
they represent only a few of the visible 
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accomplishments of the Alliance. We 
know full well, that they really just 
scratch the surface, and that no matter 
how much has been done, the problems 
we face continue to be overwhelming. So- 
cial justice is still all too often left stand- 
ing “in the wings.” 

President Johnson, at the April sum- 
mit meeting in Punta del Este referred 
to the next phase of the Alliance as a 
decade of urgency, representing a task 
for “long-distance runners.” That this 
truth is recognized by the leaders of the 
Alliance nations was made clear in the 
action program they outlined. 

The top item in the Presidential dec- 
laration at the summit was a call for 
economic integration—a Latin American 
Common Market—by the year 1985. 
Steps are already being taken to imple- 
ment this proposal through the planned 
merger of the Latin American Free 
Trade Association—LAFTA—and the 
Central American Common Market— 
CACM. 

U.S. support for this key goal is chan- 
neled through AID and the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank—IDB. Its twin 
objective, physical integration, is also 
being studied and carried out. These pro- 
grams will continue to demand the type 
of assistance we as a nation have so 
wisely chosen to provide over the last 
several years. 

Although the summit meeting called 
for an operating common market by 
1985, specific measures are already being 
undertaken. LAFTA will hold a minis- 
terial level meeting in Asuncion, Para- 
guay, at the end of August to study tariff 
concession agreements among its 11 
member states. Soon thereafter, in Sep- 
tember, a mixed conference of LAFTA 
and CACM officials will gather to dis- 
cuss the steps necessary to merge their 
two organizations. Theirs will not be a 
simple task, for great differences exist 
between Central and South America and 
among the individual countries. But it is 
a start, and it deserves our applause and 
backing. 

The two common market organiza- 
tions have made solid achievements to 
date on their own. Up to January 1, 1967, 
nine countries had agreed on 9,400 tariff 
concessions under LAFTA. Trade be- 
tween the member republics of CACM 
soared from $32 million in 1960 to $186 
million in 1966. 

We are now at a crossroads in the 
course of the Alliance for Progress, a 
juncture at which we must resolve to con- 
tinue to solidify past achievements and 
create and bolster institutions to help 
provide social and economic justice to 
all sectors of Latin American society, in- 
cluding the farmer, student, worker, and 
businessman. 

As we enter the seventh year of the 
Alliance, new emphasis must be placed 
on institutional development along with 
improved productivity and greater mone- 
tary stability. 

Self-help continues to be the watch- 
word of the Alliance. Latin Americans 
know and appreciate that our help can 
never substitute for their own efforts. 
Accordingly, they have more than met 
their original commitment of investing 
four dollars for every dollar of outside 
assistance. 
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Moreover, there is a new spirit alive 
today—a spirit of confidence and to- 
getherness among the leaders and peo- 
ples of America. This fact was one of the 
heartening outcomes of the summit 
meeting. 

Increased political stability has ac- 
companied this new trend toward peace- 
ful revolution to achieve socioeconomic 
development. Outstanding national lead- 
ers such as Presidents Frei of Chile, Be- 
launde of Peru, Lleras Restrepo of Co- 
lombia, and Leoni of Venezuela, just to 
mention a few, are dedicating the ma- 
jority of their government programs to 
the basic Alliance tenet of economic de- 
velopment within the framework of a 
free, democratic society. 

Problems assail these countries, not 
the least being the subversion and ter- 
rorism exported from Cuba. The Latin 
American Solidarity Organization 
LASO—meeting which ended last week 
in Havana made it quite clear that the 
threat of subversion both to Latin Amer- 
ica and our own country will continue 
if Castro has his way. Improved living 
conditions together with enlightened 
democratic processes are the best insur- 
ance against such calls to insurrection. 
Castro-inspired guerrilla movements 
wither and die where social justice pre- 
vails. 

There is no cause for over-confidence, 
but we have reason to be proud of our 
solid accomplishments to date. Let us go 
forward in this spirit toward our goal of 
oo in freedom in Latin Amer- 
ca. 


RAT EXTERMINATION ACT OF 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlewoman from [Illinois [Mrs. 
Rei] may extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
when the House of Representatives says 
“no” to an administration proposal—as 
it did recently on the highly controver- 
sial and much publicized Rat Extermi- 
nation Act of 1967—it is understandable 
that a great deal of confusion, camou- 
flage, and misconception might result. 
In this instance, however, it would be a 
disservice to both the country and the 
Congress for the majority who opposed 
the measure when it was defeated in the 
House on July 20 to fail to answer 
charges now being heard that the action 
was irresponsible. 

I say this because, in my judgment, 
the underlying issue involved in the cur- 
rent debate is a most important one, one 
which goes far beyond the singular ques- 
tion of rat extermination, vital as it is 
to the health and welfare of this Nation. 

Certainly all of us recognize the ne- 
cessity for ridding our cities and commu- 
nities of this disagreeable and dangerous 
menace, which we know is so costly to 
our people and our resources. On this 
you will find no disagreement in the Con- 
gress. But in voting down the adminis- 
tration’s proposal, the House was not 
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saying “no” to a well-planned, well-pro- 
gramed, and well-budgeted course of ac- 
tion. On the contrary, it was vetoing a 
hastily assembled, overlapping proposal 
in a field where other Federal programs 
are already operating. The vote, in my 
opinion, was not a negative action but 
rather a positive and timely recognition 
of the urgent need to place our numerous 
domestic health programs in proper per- 
spective—and that both executive and 
legislative officials have a mutual re- 
sponsibility to do so. 

Under this bill, the Congress is being 
asked to authorize $40 million over the 
next 2 years for a nationwide program of 
rat control to be administered not by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare as one would assume a health 
program should, but by the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development in- 
stead. Yet, as pointed out by the minority 
members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, this hurriedly conceived 
legislation could at best serve only 2% 
percent of our population and only a 
little better than one-half of 1 percent 
of the Nation’s 18,000 communities in its 
first year. Furthermore, it is estimated 
that it would cost $6 for every person 
benefited by the program. 

It is essential to note, too, that certain 
experts in the Public Health Service 
question the effectiveness of such a crash 
program, pointing out quite logically that 
rat control should be a part of a long- 
range community health effort—that un- 
less we reduce or eliminate food supplies 
and breeding places under a comprehen- 
sive and coordinated plan impossible un- 
der this bill, the attack will be useless. It 
should be obvious even to the most inex- 
perienced, therefore, that the adminis- 
tration’s proposal which the House re- 
jected could not possibly alleviate the 
problem to the extent the public has been 
led to believe—that proponents most as- 
suredly envision a greatly expanded and 
far more costly program once established. 
The question still to be answered is how 
big and how much. What does the Presi- 
dent really have in mind? The Congress 
should be told. 

I think we must also recall for the 
record that the Congress in the past has 
already approved three separate pro- 
grams which last year provided a total 
of over $448 million under which an ur- 
ban rat eradication program could be 
funded—programs which the adminis- 
tration has never repudiated. The De- 
partment of the Interior, for instance, 
provides technical assistance for rat ex- 
termination in urban areas. Another is 
the community action program of the 
Office of Economie Opportunity which 
has funds available for this purpose. In 
my own State, the city of Chicago, for ex- 
ample, has received $2.9 million in Fed- 
eral poverty money for rat eradication 
in the past 3 years. Under the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
there are additional public health pro- 
grams including rat control available to 
States and municipalities. Why, then, 
must we establish a fourth Federal rat 
extermination project as this bill would 
do? Would it not be far more sensible 
to consolidate and coordinate existing 
programs? This is what I would hope the 
administration and the Congress will 
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ultimately do. If programs now in opera- 
tion are inadequate or are not working, 
we should find out why not before 
plunging headlong into a new and costly 
venture. 

I think one of the most cogent argu- 
ments against the need for this bill has 
been made by our colleague on the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, Representative 
Henry Reuss. Mr. Reuss appropriately 
points out that only last year it was the 
President who called attention to the 
fact that the many separate health pro- 
grams only encouraged inefficiency and 
confusion and failed to meet the total 
health needs of our citizens. The Con- 
gress agreed and responded by approv- 
ing the Comprehensive Health Planning 
and Public Health Services Act which 
gives localities greater freedom in set- 
ting up an overall health plan to meet 
their specific needs. Under this act, as 
Mr. Reuss notes, at least seven States 
are now coming in with excellent wide- 
range rat control programs. Yet, the ad- 
ministration completely disregards the 
reforms enacted last year and asks for 
still another small program which will 
not only be costly to administer but will 
put the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development into the public 
health business. This simply does not 
make sense to me. 

We also need to think more about how 
far Washington can reasonably be ex- 
pected to go in assuming responsibility 
for local matters and in regulating local 
governments in order to force compli- 
ance with such a program. After all, most 
towns and cities have rat control ordi- 
nances of their own which, unfortu- 
nately, are not always rigidly enforced. 
Certainly something has to be done to 
tighten up local laws in this respect. In 
this connection, there is a prevalent mis- 
conception that rats cause riois. Sur- 
prisingly enough, Detroit, which has 
been the most riot-torn city in the Na- 
tion, has for years had one of the coun- 
try’s most effective rat control programs. 
Those who look upon rat control as a 
form of antiriot insurance are likely to 
be sadly disillusioned. 

I personally deplore the levity which 
has surrounded this question. To me, 
the problem of rat control is no laughing 
matter. Neither should it be permitted to 
become a partisan political issue. We 
must remember that the vote in question 
was on the resolution to allow the legis- 
lation to be brought to the floor for 1 
hour of debate, not on the bill itself. 
This, I believe, is of considerable sig- 
nificance, for rarely does the House de- 
feat a rule granted by its Rules Com- 
mittee. It is significant, too, that 59 
members of the administration’s own 
party voted against consideration of the 
bill, and that among these were the re- 
spected chairmen of six of the 20 stand- 
ing committees of the House, with a 
seventh not voting or paired. How, then, 
can this be considered a partisan vote? 

Certainly more will be heard in Con- 
gress about rat control because the 
country has now awakened to the ur- 
gency of the problem. The controversy, 
however, raises a number of questions in 
my mind. Why, for instance, are existing 
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local and Federal rat extermination pro- 
grams unable to meet the need? Why is 
an attempt not being made to coordinate 
them into a more comprehensive and 
effective program? Why was this bill 
which was originally proposed as part of 
the administration’s omnibus housing 
bill hurriedly detached and brought to 
the floor as a separate item? Why, also, 
did the administration not lobby harder 
for passage? Will the question become 
another political gambit to divert the 
attention of the American people from 
the failures of sagging Great Society 
programs? 

To put it bluntly, the cause was worthy, 
the title was appealing, but the legisla- 
tion itself was bad. I feel, as I think a 
majority of those in the House do, that 
we need to put the whole matter in 
proper perspective—that we need to take 
out the politics—that before embarking 
on still another costly overlapping pro- 
gram we should consolidate and coordi- 
nate what we already have. I feel that 
V 
made. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON INTRO- 
DUCES BILL TO EXCLUDE HICKOK 
BELT AWARD FROM TAXABLE 
INCOME 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Horton] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
Tax Court decision which held taxable 
the S. Rae Hickok belt, presented each 
year to the Nation’s outstanding pro- 
fessional athlete, underscores a serious 
inequity existing in the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

This coveted award is given in recog- 
nition of overall excellence in athletic 
performance and achievement. Like sim- 
ilar awards in the fields of art, music, 
literature, religion, charity, science, and 
civic achievement, the Hickok award and 
others in the field of athletics should be 
exempted from income taxation. 

I am today introducing an amend- 
ment to section 74(b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code which will extend this 
section so as to include within its cov- 
erage certain awards and prizes received 
by athletes. Section 74(b) presently ex- 
cludes from gross income the value of 
certain prizes and awards granted in 
recognition of achievement in the many 
other areas of endeavor I have men- 
tioned. 

The inequity of the present law was 
called to my attention by the decision 
of the Tax Court on the suit brought by 
Mr. Maurice Wills against the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue after a defi- 
ciency claim had been asserted against 
him for the 1963 tax year. This claim 
was asserted because Wills did not in- 
clude in his taxable income several 
awards which he had been given as a 
result. of his outstanding performance 
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with the Los Angeles Dodgers during the 
1962 baseball season. 

Among these awards was the S. Rae 
Hickok belt which is awarded annually 
to the Nation’s outstanding professional 
athlete by Ray and Alan Hickok of Hic- 
kok Manufacturing Co. in Rochester, 
N.Y. The award is presented each 
year at the Rochester Press-Radio 
Club’s charity dinner. 

Recipients of this highly coveted 
award, which originated in 1950, com- 
prise a veritable who’s who of profes- 
sional sports. Since its inception the fol- 
lowing sports heroes have received this 
award: 

Phil Rizzuto, New York Yankees, 1950. 

Allie Reynolds, New York Yankees, 
1951. 

Rocky Marciano, heavyweight cham- 
pion, 1952. 

Ben Hogan, golfer, 1953. 

Willie Mays, New York Giants, 1954. 

Otto Graham, football, Cleveland 
Browns, 1955. 

Mickey Mantle, New York Yankees, 
1956. 

Carmen Basilio, middleweight cham- 
pion, 1957. 

Bob Turley, New York Yankees, 1958. 

Ingemar Johanssen, heavyweight 
champion, 1959. 

Arnold Palmer, golfer, 1960. 

Roger Maris, New York Yankees, 1961. 

Maury Wills, Los Angeles Dodgers, 
1962. 
ends, Koufax, Los Angeles Dodgers, 

3. 

Jim Brown, football, Cleveland Browns, 
1964. 

Sandy Koufax, Los Angeles Dodgers, 
1965. 

Frank Robinson, Baltimore Orioles, 
1966. 

The award, which is named for the 
founder of the Hickok firm, is a jewel- 
studded belt with a large gold buckle. Al- 
though the cost of the belt is approx- 
imately $10,000, its primary value to the 
recipient lies in the fact that it sym- 
bolizes his recognition as a champion 
among champions. 

Being awarded the Hickok belt means 
that the athlete has lived up to the finest 
traditions of American sports; that he 
has done his very best in his particular 
sport, and done it with fairness and spirit 
which provide inspiration for millions of 
young Americans. 

Despite the fact that receipt of the 
belt provides no direct financial gain to 
the recipient, this ruling by Judge Wil- 
liam Fay requires the payment of taxes 
on the value of the components of the 
belt. Because of the very substantial 
value of the belt, payment of this tax 
imposes a serious financial burden upon 
its recipient. 

Judge Fay, recognizing this fact, in- 
cluded this comment in his excellent 
opinion: 

The fact that a recipient of an award hav- 
ing utilitarian value would commonly pur- 
chase a similar item tends to mitigate the 
harshness of imposing a tax upon its receipt. 
Clearly, the Hickok belt, being large and 
cumbersome, made out of gold and studded 
with gems, is of no utilitarian value. Its 
purpose is honorary and decorative. Although 
the Hickok belt is a valuable item, it is hardly 
one which the recipient would be likely to 
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purchase in the absence of award. Thus, if 
taxable, the taxpayer-recipient would be re- 
quired to pay for the privileges of retaining 
a trophy. 

Despite our solicitude for petitioner’s posi- 
tion, we do not belicve that the fair market 
value of the Hickok belt is excludable from 
gross income. The law as it stands does not 
make exception for sentiment or pride. 


The effect of this decision is to create 
serious uncertainly about the taxability 
of many sports trophies given to both 
amateur and professional athletes. Al- 
though the decision correctly interprets 
the law as it is presently written, I do 
not think that Congress intends our tax 
system to discriminate against athletes 
by taxing such awards. 

In fact, elsewhere in his decision 
Judge Fay, adopting the language of an 
earlier case involving Mr. Paul Hornung 
of the Green Bay Packer football team, 
suggests that Congress could easily alter 
existing law and exclude athletic awards 
from taxable income, just as it now ex- 
cludes awards granted in other fields of 
endeavor from taxation. Subject to two 
conditions, awards made to leaders in the 
fields of science, education, literature, 
the arts, and civic affairs are not includ- 
able within the gross income of their re- 
cipients. 

These conditions, which are fully de- 
fined in section 74(b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, are: First, the recipient 
must have been selected for the award 
without any action of his part to enter 
into competition for the award; second, 
the recipient must not be required to 
render substantial future service as a 
condition precedent to receiving the 
award. 

I emphasize to my colleagues that 
under my amendment these same safe- 
guards would apply with equal force to 
athletic awards. Thus it would not be 
possible for any athlete to either totally 
or substantially circumvent and defeat 
the intent of existing tax laws. This bill 
would merely put athletic awards on an 
equal footing with those in many other 
fields 


I urge my colleagues to study this bill 
carefully and join me in supporting this 
long-overdue reform of our tax struc- 
ture. Because of the stress Americans, 
both in and out of government, place on 
physical fitness, team sports and ath- 
letics of all types, I find it incongruous 
that we should continue to penalize our 
athletes by not according athletic awards 
the same tax treatment as awards in 
other fields. 


WHY FARMERS GO BROKE 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
KLEPPE] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, a North 
Dakota farmer, Mr. Ben Bauer of Butte, 
has done some calculations of farm prices 
and farm costs which show how agricul- 
tural income is being squeezed today. He 
writes: 
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I was farming in the 1930's and am still 
farming. I farmed with a tractor. At that 
time I bought pistons for my tractor, 4-inch 
pistons, for $1.25. I sold my eggs for 4 cents 
a dozen and got $1.20 a case and sold my 
wheat for 22 cents a bushel. 


Pistin ] A os cee G1. 28. 
30 dozen eggs at 4¢_-_.....--.---... — 1.20 
10 bushels wheat at 227 2.20 


This was in 1932 and 1933. 

Now in 1967 I am selling my eggs at 18 
cents a dozen and my wheat for $1.40 a 
bushel and the piston for my tractor costs 
me $19.00. 

Now see what is wrong: 


PRISE OR Gos nett a A 819. 00 
30 dozen eggs at 18898 - 5. 40 
10 bushels wheat at 81.40 - 14. 00 


Now you see why us farmers go broke in a 
land of plenty. 

You can read this and throw it away or 
give it to the rest of the Members of the 
House. 


ALLIED ASSISTANCE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the administration has recently gone 
through the motions of what amounts to 
but another exercise of seeking greater 
assistance from our so-called allies in 
the struggle in Vietnam. Through the 
device of the Gen. Maxwell Taylor-Clark 
Clifford mission to Southeast Asia, the 
President presumably sought to achieve 
informally what he has not been able to 
obtain through regular Government 
channels; that is, meaningful, military, 
and economic assistance, proportionate 
to our efforts, from those countries most 
immediately concerned with the spread 
of communism in that part of the world. 
A recent editorial in the Owosso, Mich., 
Argus-Press appearing Thursday, August 
10, 1967, entitled “Right Behind You,” 
makes some extremely pointed and time- 
ly comments, in a minimum number of 
words, which I believe deserve the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. I include the edi- 
torial at this point in the RECORD: 

RIGHT BEHIND You 

Back from two weeks of talks with leaders 
of our allies in the Vietnam war, presidential 
envoys Gen. Maxwell Taylor and Clark Clif- 
ford report that “everyone feels now is the 
time for maximum effort.” 

“Everyone” is South Vietnam, Thailand, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Korea, 
each of whom, says Clifford, sees the success- 
ful outcome of the war as vital to its own 
security. 

The “maximum effort” to bring about that 
desired outcome depends on you-know-who, 
however. 

None of the countries the emissaries visited 
offered tangible assistance in implementing 
this maximum effort in the form of addi- 
tional troops. Indeed, they were not even 
asked to. 

Meanwhile, the United States, with some 
475,000 men already in Vietnam, plans to 
send 45,000 to 50,000 more by next June. 

Well, we've got the moral support of half 
a dozen countries, anyway. That is, if Let's 
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you and him fight—harder” can be called 
support. 


RIOT POLITICS 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the -gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been much justified concern 
over the question of the time it took to 
bring Federal troops into action to help 
quell the Detroit riot. In order for the 
record to be complete on this matter, it 
must, I believe, take full cognizance of a 
recent statement by the Attorney Gen- 
eral wherein he acknowledges: 

In case of extreme emergency, receipt of a 
written request (for Federal troops) will not 
be a prerequisite to Presidential action. 


In view of the devastation visited upon 
Detroit I can only conclude that it was 
certainly an extreme emergency. Per- 
haps the President and the Attorney 
General may feel otherwise, but I am 
sure the law-abiding citizens of Detroit 
and Michigan do not agree with them. 
This statement of the Attorney General 
contained in a letter to the Governors of 
all 50 States, dated August 7, 1967, has 
not gone unnoticed in Michigan and I 
particularly wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a recent editorial 
in the Jackson Citizens Patriot of August 
10, 1967, entitled “Johnson, Clark Now 
Admit Riot Politics,” which tellingly 
raises important questions about the ad- 
ministration’s actions as Detroit burned: 


JOHNSON, CLARK Now Apmitr Rror Po.trics 


President Johnson and Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark have just conceded to the 
world that they played politics with the 
Detroit riot situation. 

Naturally they did not do this in so many 
words, but there is no other conclusion to 
draw. 

During and after the riots, Johnson and 
Clark laid heavy stress on the necessity for a 
formal statement, in writing, from Gov. 
George Romney that a state of insurrection 
existed, and claiming the Constitution of the 
United States severely limited possible in- 
terference” by federal forces. 

Last Monday, two weeks and untold mil- 
lions of dollars worth of damage later, they 
have conceded there is no Constitutional 
limitation of that type; there is no require- 
ment that a state of insurrection be declared; 
that a request for federal troops need not 
be in writing. 

Following the rash of riots that have swept 
the nation, and apparently anticipating a 
continuation of the situation, Clark has 
formalized Administration procedures for 
sending federal troops into riot areas. 

In letters to the governors of the 50 states, 
Clark outlined a three-step procedure for 
getting federal troops: a determination that 
serious domestic violence exists; a determi- 
nation that local and state police and the 
state’s National Guardsmen cannot handle 
the disturbance; and a request by the gov- 
ernor or legislature to the President for fed- 
eral troops. 

Clark said the request to the President 
should be written, but that in the event of 
an extreme emergency a written communi- 
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cation was not an essential prerequisite to 
presidential action. 

In addition, Olark's letter cited the only 
section of the federal constitution dealing 
with federal involvement in domestic vio- 
lence. It establishes no procedures for provid- 
ing such protection except to say the legis- 
lature or governor must make the request 
for help. 

The attorney general also quoted a section 
of the United States Code (the compiled 
criminal statutes) specifying that a gover- 
nor or legislature must request federal troops. 
The section does not say the request must 
be written. 

All through the long, early hours of rioting 
in Detroit, there was a dialogue between 
Romney and Detroit’s Mayor Jerome P. 
Cavanagh on the one hand and Clark, John- 
son and Cyrus Vance on the other that 
revolved around whether Romney would 
specify the situation was an insurrection, and 
whether non-federal forces could contain the 
rioters. 

After first telling Cavanagh and Romney 
no written request for was necessary, 
Clark reversed his fleld and demanded it in 
writing. Getting it, he then nitpicked the 
words and phrases with indelicate care while 
Detroit's flames grew more intense. 

President Johnson had before him the 
example set by his admitted idol, President 
Franklin D, Roosevelt, who sent troops in to 
quell Detroit’s race riots in 1943. He certainly 
recalls President Eisenhower's dispatch of 
troops to Little Rock—without an invitation; 
or President Kennedy’s dispatch of troops 
into Alabama—without invitation—and 
while Johnson himself was vice president. 

The only conclusion possible is that Presi- 
dent Johnson and his appointees—Clark and 
Vance—played politics while Detroit burned. 

Clark couldn’t have written the letter out- 
lining procedures to be followed in the future 
without Johnson’s approval. 

Therefore the letter is a clear admission 
Romney and Johnson’s other critics were 
correct in accusing him of trying to make 
political hay of the situation. Apparently the 
harvest included an abundance of thistles. 


THE SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ScHWEN- 
GEL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, today 
we are observing the sixth anniversary 
of the Alliance for Progress. Our interest 
in South America has deep historical 
roots. The Monroe Doctrine, Interna- 
tional Conference of American States in 
1889, and the planting of the Tree of 
Peace in 1910 by President William How- 
ard Taft all mark our concern for South 
America. 

Men like Charles Evans Hughes, 
Dwight Morrow, and Cordell Hull con- 
tributed greatly to improving our rela- 
tions with our American sister states. 

The Alliance for Progress did not come 
over night. Rather it was part of the 
development of our policy toward Latin 
America which began in the 1950’s. It 
began with Operation Pan America in 
1958, continued with the Act of Bogota 
in 1960 and culminated in the Alliance 
for Progress in 1961. 
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The basic objectives of Operation Pan 
America have continued to guide Latin 
American policy. Operation Pan America 
was aimed at reaffirming hemispheric 
solidarity, pledging intergovernmental 
cooperation to fight poverty, provide mu- 
tual assistance, and promote economic 
progress. 

The Alliance for Progress continued in 
the spirit of Operation Pan America. 
The Declaration to the Peoples of Amer- 
ica reads: 

This Alliance is established on the basic 
principle that free men working through the 
institution of representative democracy can 
best satisfy man’s aspirations, including 
those for work, home, land, health and 
schools. No system can guarantee true prog- 
ress unless it affirms the dignity of the indi- 
vidual which is the foundation of our civili- 
zation. 


On this sixth anniversary of the Alli- 
ance for Progress, it may serve the inter- 
American interest to discuss one of the 
problems, one that all of us interested in 
Latin America need to continue to seek 
working together with greater resolve for 
solutions. 

The problem concerns growing enough 
quality food and raising enough animals 
and fiber to take care of the rapidly ex- 
panding population in South America. 
South America has the natural resources 
of land and the climate to produce food 
in abundance. It has virgin soil on a scale 
not available on any other continent on 
earth. Yet our friends from the south 
have to spend $600 million a year of its 
scarce foreign exchange to buy food. It is 
logical to ask why. 

It seems that the root cause of this 
problem—which we can help them 
solve—is the problem of low productivity, 
a low yield per acre. Not too many years 
ago we in this country were concerned 
about this. We know what to do to im- 
prove yields. South America too must 
learn good farm practices and how to 
use fertilizers, pesticides, improve seed 
varieties, and even find new crops and 
devise new production methods. Better 
farm prices, which strengthen incentives 
to produce, must prevail along with es- 
sential farm services such as research, 
credit facilities, transportation and, 
especially, adequate marketing facilities. 

If farm productivity is to increase in 
South America, large amounts of capital 
must be invested along with the modern 
technology. There has been expert testi- 
mony that Latin American agricultural 
output could have a 4 to 5 percent an- 
nual growth rate. But such growth would 
require raising the investment in the 
South American agricultural sector from 
its present level of about $1.5 billion a 
year to a new level of about $2.5 billion 
to $3 billion a year. 

If it is to produce the necessary food 
and fiber, agriculture will also need to 
have a new approach in South America. 
Traditionally, agricultural investment 
has been held in low esteem in Latin 
America. The plantation owners and 
other capitalists have found investments 
in local industrial plants, apartments, or 
office buildings far more profitable than 
investment in agriculture. On the public 
side, agricultural investment has played 
a small role in government budgets. The 
wealthy have wanted investment in in- 
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frastructure and industry. The urban 
poor have preferred low-cost housing and 
health facilities. 

Foreign aid also has not allocated 
enough grants and loans to agricultural 
projects. The World Bank has lent $2.5 
billion in Latin America, of which 9 per- 
cent went into agriculture. The Interna- 
tional Development Association—IDA— 
has lent approximately $108 million, with 
10 percent for agriculture. For the 3-year 
period ending June 30, 1965, the US. 
Agency for International Development 
gave $1.7 billion in economic assistance 
to Latin America, with 16 percent for 
agriculture. The Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank, from its beginnings 
through June 30, 1966, extended approxi- 
mately $1.6 billion in economic assist- 
ance, with 22½ percent for agriculture. 
It is true, of course, that part of the other 
expenditures of these agencies for in- 
frastructure and education also assisted 
agricultural development, though less di- 
rectly. Much of this reflects, no doubt, 
the lack of interest of many countries 
themselyes to invest in their own agri- 
culture. 

Larger investments in agriculture 
could pay larger economic returns than 
some of the other investments that have 
been made and are being made. Dr. 
Montague Yudelman, of the Center of 
Research and Economic Development, 
University of Michigan, in a report to 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
argues: 

Increased investment raises productivity 
which in turn (1) increases rural incomes 
and thereby provides markets, and (2) lowers 
costs of food and industrial costs and thereby 
increases the competitiveness of exports and 
the amount of earnings for capital imports. 
Conversely, neglecting agriculture will have 
the reverse effect and slow not only agricul- 
tural growth but also industrial growth. 


Experts have testified that Latin 
America could earn an additional $500 
million a year through producing and ex- 
porting desirable agricultural products. 

On this sixth anniversary of the Alli- 
ance for Progress I wish the Record to 
show that we favor a plan that will result 
in increased agricultural investment in 
Latin America. Our foreign aid institu- 
tions should continue to invest with the 
assurance that local interest will do more. 
The goals of the Alliance for Progress 
will not be achieved without a vastly in- 
creased agricultural production. 


A TOTAL OF 110 MEMBERS HAVE 
COSPONSORED EAST-WEST TRADE 
BILL SO FAR 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Willard Edwards, of the Chicago Trib- 
une, in his column, “Capitol Views,” of 
August 15 brought to public attention the 
latest development concerning an in- 
strument known as the “Worden Gravity 
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Meter,” which provides data for guided 
missile trajectory determinations, and its 
pending sale to Poland with the ap- 
proval of the U.S. Government. After 
pressure from Congress, the Commerce 
Department admitted to Senator KARL 
Munpr that the license to export this 
instrument had been granted by Com- 
merce and then canceled at the request 
of the exporter. As the result of persist- 
ent efforts by Senator Munpt, the Com- 
merce Department further revealed that 
in 1965 two of these instruments had 
been sold to Rumania with the approval 
of the U.S. Government. 

The unique nature of this instrument 
was emphasized by Mr. Edwards in his 
column: 

The Worden Gravity meter, according to 
Dr. Lucien Lacoste of Austin, Tex., the na- 
tion's leading expert on such instruments, 
can be made nowhere except in the United 
States. It is both rugged and portable, qual- 
ities not found in meters manufactured in 
Canada or Europe, and so sensitive in its 
reading accuracy that it is essential to per- 
fection of the guidance system in missiles. 


The case of the gravity meter reminds 
one of the proposed sale of ball-bearing 
manufacturing equipment to the Soviet 
Union a number of years ago. The Com- 
merce Department justified the sale on 
the assumption that five other countries 
could supply comparable equipment if 
the United States chose not to do so. 
Senate hearings were held on the pro- 
posed sale and it was found that no 
other country could match the equip- 
ment made here in the United States. 
The Senate report estimated that had 
the equipment been sold to the Soviet 
Union, their war effort would have been 
advanced by approximately 5 years. 
As far as I know, no equipment of this 
nature has been sold to the U.S.S.R. 

The foregoing cases are but two exam- 
ples of why Congress is very concerned 
about our East-West trade policies. On 
August 1 Congressman BASIL WHITENER, 
of North Carolina, introduced a House 
resolution which would create a select 
committee to study the impact of East- 
West trade and assistance to nations 
which support aggression, directly or in- 
directly. The areas to be investigated by 
the select committee include: 

The impact of East-West trade on the pro- 
ductivity and capability of nations which di- 
rectly or indirectly supply North Vietnam, 
North Korea, the Middie East, Cuba, or any 
Communist faction within any nation in 
Latin America, or elsewhere with military, 
technical, economic, or financial assistance. 

The extent of the participation of interna- 
tional organizations, institutions, groups, or 
financial arrangements such as guaranteed 
credits, with which the United States is as- 
sociated, in aiding nations that supply North 
Vietnam, North Korea, the Middle East, Cuba, 
or any Communist faction within any nation 
in Latin America, or elsewhere with military, 
technical, economic, or financial assistance. 

The effectiveness of United States laws reg- 
ulations, commitments, and policies govern- 
ing trade with and aid to nations which 
directly or indirectly supply North Vietnam, 
North Korea, the Middle East, Cuba, or any 
Communist faction within any nation in 
Lation America, or elsewhere with military, 
technical, economic, or financial assistance. 


In just about 2 weeks’ time, starting 
with the introduction of this measure on 
August 1, a total of 110 Members of the 
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House, both Democrats and Republicans 
have cosponsored this legislation. Those 
Members who have cosponsored this 
measure are Congressmen WHITENER, 
WacGconner, HÉBERT, ANDREWS of Ala- 
bama, FLYNT, HAGAN, Rivers, Jones of 
North Carolina, Komar, PASSMAN, 
Lone of Louisiana, Dorn, BARING, PRYOR, 
BRINKLEY, STUCKEY, RARICK, ABBITT, 
ASHMORE, COLMER, HALL, MCMILLAN, 
LIPSCOMB, Morris, ROUDEBUSH, STEED, 
GROSS, MONTGOMERY, SATTERFIELD, HARDY, 
O'NEAL of Georgia, CABELL, TUCK, DOWN- 
ING, Dowpy, MARSH, FOUNTAIN, BRAY, 
ASHBROOK, Kine of New York, CLANCY, 
Det CLAWSON, Battin, CURTIS, MICHEL, 
BRrOYHILL of Virginia, COLLIER, FINO, 
LAIRD, LATTA, SAYLOR, May, HOSMER, 
TALCOTT, REINECKE, Porr, CONABLE, 
Buss, WINN, GOODELL, SNYDER, STEIGER, 
GUBSER, BELL, NELSEN, PIRNIE, RAILS- 
BACK, BLANTON, COLMER, QUILLEN, FIND- 
LEY, HERLONG, WATSON, FISHER, DER- 
WINSEI, LANGEN, ABERNETHY, DEVINE, 
Jones of Missouri, KUYKENDALL, HALEY, 
Myers, ZION, STEIGER, GETTYS, SIKES, 
HULL, RANDALL, EVERETT, GALIFIANAKIS, 
LENNON, WHITTEN, WAMPLER, SCOTT, 
Broyuitt of North Carolina, SMITH of 
California, ANDERSON of Illinois, MARTIN, 
CLEVELAND, TEAGUE of California, RHODES 
of Arizona, Bow, Bos WILson, Tart, 
Brock, SCHADEBERG, BURLESON, EDMOND- 
son, IcHorD, STEED, and WHITE. 

It is quite evident, then, that a complete 
reappraisal of our policies on East trade 
has the support of many Members here 
in Congress, In addition, many Ameri- 
can citizens are appalled that a policy 
of increased trade with the Communist- 
bloc countries can be entertained while 
these countries supply our enemy in 
North Vietnam. To return some degree 
of sanity to our present trade policies, 
this legislation is urgently needed. 

To give but one recent example of why 
our trade policies need an e 
review, I insert Mr. Edwards’ column of 
August 15 in the Recorp at this point: 

CAPITOL VIEWS 
(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 14.—Congress will learn 
to its dismay this week that it was prema- 
ture in celebrating cancellation of the ship- 
ment to communist territory of a device to 
improve the accuracy of guided missiles. 

Two years earlier, it is now disclosed, two 
of these unique American instruments, con- 
cededly of vital military value in missile 
warfare, were exported to communist 
Romania with the approval of the United 
States government. 

This earlier sale was concealed by the 
commerce department in long months of 
bickering with Sen. Karl Mundt IR., S. D.] 
and a large group of senators and represent- 
atives who the scheduled ship- 
ment to Poland of an instrument known as 
a “Worden gravity meter” which provides 
data for guided missile trajectory determina- 
tions. 


On July 18, responding to this congres- 
sional pressure, the commerce department 
announced that the would-be exporter had 
asked that the license be canceled. His re- 
quest had been granted. 

“T am sure,” Mundt told the Senate on 
July 24, “that an aroused American public 
is greatly relieved that this instrument, so 
vital to the improvement of soviet missile 
targeting, will not reach their hands.” 

Mundt remained mystified, however, and 
somewhat suspicious of the commerce de- 
partment’s continued insistence that issu- 
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ance of the license had been proper even tho 
it admitted that “intelligence sources” had 
advised of its dangers. 

QUESTION OF COVER-UP RAISED 


Was this attitude a cover-up for some 
earlier action which had escaped the notice 


of both intelligence agencies and Congress? 


On July 29, Mundt asked the department 
for an explanation of its curious “rationale” 
and also for a complete report on possible 
earlier shipments of gravity meters to com- 
munist countries. 

The reply came Aug. 8 and it dispelled 
much of the mystery concerning the depart- 
ment's frantic insistence that it had not en- 
dangered national security in 1967 by ap- 
proving acquisition of the instrument by 
Poland. The department’s involved explana- 
tions had been made, it was now apparent, 
with the guilty knowledge that Poland’s 
sister satellite, Romania, already had two 
gravity meters with the department's ap- 


Lawrence C. McQuade, acting assistant sec- 
retary for domestic and international busi- 
ness, informed Mundt that on July 23, 1965, 
the two instruments had been authorized 
for shipment to Bucharest by the secretary 
of commerce. 

McQuade added a comforting note: “The 
Romanians prior to 1965 had provided as- 
surances the reexport of any United 
States equipment received by them. No other 
gravity meters have been licensed to eastern 
Europe, including the Soviet union.” 


MUNDT CALLS FAITH CHILD-LIKE 


“Somehow, I can’t attain the commerce de- 
partment’s child-like faith in a communist 
government’s promise that it will keep a 
missile-improving instrument out of other 
communist hands,” commented Mundt. 

The Worden gravity meter, according to 
Dr. Lucien LaCoste of Austin, Tex., the na- 
tion's leading expert on such instruments, 
can be made nowhere except in the United 
States. It is both rugged and portable, qual- 
ities not found in meters manufactured in 
Canada or Europe, and so sensitive in its 
reading accuracy that it is essential to per- 
fection of the guidance system in missiles. 

Communist countries began attempts to 
purchase this device early in 1962, the com- 
merce department admitted, but licenses 
were denied at that time. The clearance of 
two gravity meters to Romania in 1965, Mc- 
Quade asserted, was “concurred in by other 
agencies.” He did not explain why this trans- 
action was concealed when a storm broke in 
Congress last month about the proposed 
shipment to Poland. 

Romania said it wanted the Worden grav- 
ity meters for “petroleum exploration.” Pol- 
and said it needed one for a “geodetic map- 
ping project.“ These purposes could be served 
by other gravity meters available to the com- 
munist bloc, Mundt noted. The only con- 
clusion to be drawn, he said, was that the 
Worden meter was sought for its matchless 
value in missile warfare. 


PROPOSALS FOR PEACE IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PAT- 
TEN). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Epwarps] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, in his major foreign policy pro- 
nouncement of January 6, 1961, former 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev included 
these remarks: 

‘The forces of the national liberation move- 
ment are greatly increasing owing to the 
fact that one more front of active struggle 
against American imperialism has been 
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formed in recent years. Latin America has 
become this front. 

Solidarity with revolutionary Cuba is the 
duty not only of the people of Latin Amer- 
ica, it is also the duty of the Socialist coun- 
tries, of the entire Communist movement, 


Further along in the Khrushchev ad- 
dress he outlined plans for the training 
and equipping of insurrectionists with 
the strategic support of the Soviet Union. 
He called for the maximum use of prop- 
aganda, infiltration, threats, and diplo- 
matic negotiations for the achievement 
of these Soviet aims. 

He clearly stated as one of the major 
objectives of Soviet strategy the mili- 
tary, political, and psychological paraly- 
sis of the non-Communist world. 

There are those, in this country and 
elsewhere, who would discount all of this, 
saying that Khrushchev is no longer in 
power, that his successors believe more 
in peaceful coexistence, and that the 
flame of Castro-type revolution in Latin 
America is dying out for lack of enthu- 
siastic support from Russia. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that 
basic Soviet Russian objectives have not 
changed since that Khrushchev policy 
statement of 1961. What has changed is 
the Kremlin’s style: the tactics are more 
sophisticated today than in earlier years, 
creating only the illusion of basic change. 

The evidence indicates not a lessening 
of Communist revolutionary activity in 
Latin America, but an increase in that 
activity. And in spite of the reports of 
a Cuba-Russia split coming out of the 
recent Havana conference, the evidence 
shows continuing Russian support for 
violent revolution as preached by Fidel 
Castro. 

It is the purpose of my remarks today 
to highlight some of the facts of the 
situation and to make some proposals 
for action. I believe we cannot afford to 
sweep the problem under the rug in 
hopes it will go away, as some evidently 
would like to do. I believe we need a 
reawakening to the matter of Latin 
America in general. And I believe that 
our foreign policy machinery today is 
perilously close to the state of paralysis 
which is one of the major objectives of 
Communist policy. 

THE SIGNS OF TROUBLE 

During the past several months I have 
called attention to the signs of increas- 
ing revolutionary activity in Latin Amer- 
ica. In a statement April 21, 1966, I sum- 
marized the significant aspects of the 
Tri-Continental Conference held in 
Havana in January of that year. 

I said the primary objective of the 
meeting was to increase the pace of 
Communist terror and subversion in 
Latin America, and to specifically aline 
Latin American Communist insurrec- 
tionist movements with those in Asia and 
Africa. 

In that statement I referred to the 
leadership given the conference by the 
34-man Russian delegation, and its sup- 
port for maximum militancy as a means 
of achieving revolution. 

Again on May 25, 1967, I called atten- 
tion to the landings of terrorists in Vene- 
zuela by Cuban Army officers using 
Cuban vessels launched from Cuba. I 
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said this and other ventures are part of 
the guerrilla warfare programs consist- 
ent with the objectives of the Tri-Con- 
tinental Conference. 

I referred to the OAS report of No- 


ing out the interventionist campaign in 
Latin America— 

Cuba enjoys not only the political support 
of the Tri-Continental organization but 
also the special protection and aid of the So- 
viet Union which provides it with military 
and economic assistance. 


And I have mentioned the Latin 
American Solidarity Organization— 
LASO—which is the Latin American 
branch of the Afro-Asian Latin Ameri- 
can Peoples Solidarity Organization 
which held its Tri-Continental Confer- 
ence in January 1966. 

It is this Latin American group which 
met in Havana from July 28 to August 
10. While the objectives of the meeting 
were to further encourage and organize 
insurrection in the Americas, the event 
should serve to help focus attention in 
this country on the facts of Communist 
activity throughout the hemisphere. 

Let me say parenthetically, Mr. Speak- 
er, that I am aware of the concern of the 
very able gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
SELDEN], and his Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs, with these develop- 
ments in Latin America. I know that they 
are looking into the problems that con- 
front us. I hope that someone in the 
State Department will heed the collective 
advice of that fine subcommittee and will 
zero in now before we find other Viet- 
nams on our doorstep, 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I am 
happy to yield to my friend from Ala- 
bama 

Mr. SELDEN. I want to thank my col- 
league from Alabama [Mr. Epwarps] 
for his reference to the work that has 
been done over a period of years by the 
Subcommittee on Inter-American Af- 
fairs in connection with this subject. As 
he has pointed out, the subcommittee 
has made a continuing study over a 
number of years of Communist subver- 
sive activities in the Latin American 
area and has issued several reports on 
that particular subject, the latest of 
which was printed only last month. 
Needless to say, I am pleased that my 
distinguished colleague from Alabama 
(Mr. Epwarps] shares the concern of 
the members of the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs on the grave 
dangers of continued Communist subver- 
sive activities in the Latin American 
area, and I commend him for the re- 
marks he is making here this afternoon. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman. 

I do not want to leave any impression 
in what I am saying today that the sub- 
committee about which we were speak- 
ing is not vitally interested in this prob- 
lem in Latin America. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I am 
happy to yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I, too, want 
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to commend the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama for his thoughtful pres- 
entation here this afternoon and say to 
the gentleman that it has always con- 
cerned me deeply, as a member of the 
subcommittee chaired by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN] that the sit- 
uation in Cuba was allowed to get out of 
hand, after the United States spent mil- 
lions of dollars in the training of forces 
for the alleged purpose of stopping Cuba 
from becoming a cesspool of communism. 

Mr. Speaker, it is to be regretted that 
President Kennedy failed to permit 
that force, as represented by the Bay of 
Pigs fiasco, from stopping Cuba from be- 
coming a spawning ground of commu- 
nism which is now being exported to all 
parts of Latin America. 

I say it is that because of this failure 
by President Kennedy to take action, 
that there is now in this hemisphere a 
Cuba, the only place in the Caribbean or 
Latin America where a Tri-Continental 
Communist Conference could be held. 
This is the price we are paying for one of 
the worst failures in the history of this 
Nation. 

I thank the gentleman from Alabama 
for yielding. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Iowa for his contribution. I would point 
out that following the Bay of Pigs disas- 
ter in 1961, Secretary of State Rusk said 
that the Kennedy administration would 
not permit Cuba to export communism to 
other countries in Latin America. He said 
that we would intercept the shipment of 
arms and other war materials bound 
from Cuba to neighboring countries. Of 
course, this just has not come to pass. 

At the same time, shortly after the 
missile crisis in 1962, Chester Bowles, as 
a foreign policy spokesman for the 
Kennedy administration, was quoted as 
saying that the question involved in in- 
ternational matters required that we do 
nothing about Cuba, because if we did 
anything it would undercut our influence 
in world affairs and have other serious 
consequences. 

Also, shortly before the missile crisis 
the then Vice President of the United 
States and now President of the United 
States Lyndon Johnson said in a speech 
in Midland, Tex., that America was de- 
termined to get rid of Soviet-Castro and 
the Communist influence in Latin Amer- 
ica, and he repeated the statement which 
had previously been made by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk. 

However, today it is clearly evident as 
to how much our position has deterio- 
rated since those firm statements of a 
few years ago. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I am 
happy to yield to my distinguished col- 
league from Alabama. 

Mr, BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama for his contribution and 
for the contribution which he has made 
in calling these matters to the attention 
of the Members of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I join the gentleman in 
his praise of the subcommittee and of 
the two representatives of that subcom- 
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mittee, the Honorable ARMISTEAD SELDEN, 
of Alabama, and the Honorable H. R. 
Gross, of Iowa, who have just spoken. 
I know their concern over this situation 
is real and has been a continuing concern. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to 
serve on a subcommittee of another com- 
mittee in the last Congress which heard 
testimony from Miss Juanita Castro, the 
sister of Fidel Castro. She told of the 
Communist Party’s activities in Cuba at 
the time during which the American 
press was hailing Mr. Castro as the 
“George Washington of Cuba.” She de- 
scribed in her testimony how Fidel 
Castro deceived many of the people of 
Cuba into believing that he was going to 
establish a democratic government in 
that land, and how instead he planned to 
impose a godless system of communism 
where there would be no freedom of 
speech, no freedom of press, no freedom 
of religion. 

The people are living in a police state, 
in a totalitarian state which is sustained 
not by the popularity of Fidel Castro and 
his government but by force and terror. 

That is what he would clearly export 
to all of Latin America and even, appar- 
ently, in his arrogance he feels he might 
export to this country. The danger to 
Latin America is real—it is continuing. 
The aims of Fidel Castro are clear. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is to be 
commended for again calling this to the 
attention of the House. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman very much for his con- 
tribution. 

INACTION PREVAILS 

Mr. Speaker, in the face of the inter- 
national challenge to peace and stability 
in Latin America the United States has 
presented a picture to the world which is 
sometimes strong on words but consist- 
ently weak on action. 

Following the Bay of Pigs disaster of 
1961, Secretary of State Rusk said the 
Kennedy administration would not per- 
mit Cuba to export communism to other 
countries in Latin America. He said that 
we would intercept shipments of arms 
and other war materials bound from 
Cuba to neighboring countries. 

This would have been a peaceful move 
in accord with established principles of 
international law and with the under- 
stood realities of the day. But if it was 
ever actually implemented we have no 
knowledge of it. 

At the same time, and until shortly 
before the missile crisis of 1962, Chester 
Bowles, as a foreign policy spokesman 
for the Kennedy administration, was 
quoted as saying that the “new realism” 
in international matters required that 
we do nothing about Cuba, because if 
we did anything it would undercut our 
influence in world affairs and have other 
serious consequences. 

Also shortly before the missile crisis 
the then Vice President, Mr. Lyndon 
Johnson, said in a speech at Midland, 
Tex., that the aim of the United States 
is to get rid of Castro and of Soviet Com- 
munist influence in Latin America. And 
he repeated Secretary Rusk's assurance 
that we would not permit the export of 
communism from Cuba to Latin America. 

Today it is clearly evident how much 
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our position has deteriorated since those 
firm statements of a few years ago. 
WATCHING AND WAITING 


On July 12, 1966, the State Depart- 
ment wrote in response to a letter of 
mine: 

It remains very much to be seen whether 
or not the Communists will be able to trans- 
late the militant resolutions and speeches of 
the Tri-Continental conference into effective 
action, especially in view of the alert stance 
of the OAS countries. 


Clearly, the State Department did not 
believe there would be an increase in 
guerrilla activity in Latin America. Just 
as with the Middle East crisis of this 
summer and with many other events, the 
guerrilla upsurge in Latin America over 
the past 18 months has come as a sur- 
prise to the State Department. 

Again on May 1 of this year the State 
Department replied to a letter of mine on 
the same subject, still indicating a failure 
to face up to the problem with initiative. 
The letter said: 

We intend to continue to follow closely 
these and other Communist activities in 
Latin America and to cooperate closely with 
the governments of this hemisphere in com- 
batting this threat. 


One of the activities we have followed 
so closely is the Cuban landing of Cuban- 
trained Venezuelan guerrilla fighters on 
the shores of Venezuela, as mentioned 
earlier, on May 8 of this year. 

In subsequent meetings of the OAS, 
called at the request of Venezuela to con- 
sider this act of Cuban aggression, it is 
true that we may have cooperated close- 
ly with other hemisphere governments. 
However, there has been no effective ac- 
tion taken by the OAS. 

And while we all can agree that this is 
a complicated matter with no quick and 
easy solutions, at the same time we have 
no evidence that anyone in policymaking 
positions in the executive branch of our 
Government is using initiative or lead- 
ership in developing programs. 

Instead, our delegation to the OAS ap- 
pears to have advised a go-slow approach 
to Venezuela’s request for OAS action. In 
a June 2 letter to me on this subject our 
ambassador to the OAS wrote approv- 
ingly of an OAS committee preparing a 
“documented report on the recent inci- 
dents in Venezuela.” 

This came when news reports indicat- 
ed that Venezuela and other OAS mem- 
bers felt no need for further documen- 
tation of the case since pictures of the 
Cuban army men involved had appeared 
in newspapers all over the world, the 
Cubans had admitted their part in the 
adventure, and Castro had boasted that 
it was a project of his. 

In response to the ambassador I quoted 
the reports I had seen indicating a US. 
go-slow approach, and asked what OAS 
action the United States was proposing 
beyond the documentation of evidence. 

His reply repeated the previous points 
regarding \corroboration of the record, 
and I have yet to learn exactly what it is 
that our OAS delegation is trying to 
achieve in the prolonged discussions over 
the Venezuela incident. 

My exchange of letters as mentioned 
appears to indicate a real State Depart- 
ment satisfaction with the OAS proce- 
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dures in this case which were the same 

procedures followed in 1963 when a ship- 

ment of Cuban arms was discovered on a 
beach. 


Vi j 

Of course nothing at all came of that 
1963 procedure, and in the years since 
then the actual export of Cuban-Com- 
munist subversion into other Latin 
American areas has become greater and 
greater while the State Department fol- 
lows the events closely. 

SUBVERTED ONE BY ONE 


It brings to mind a speech former Sec- 
retary of State James F. Byrnes made in 
June 1963. He referred to Castro’s refusal 
a year earlier to allow on-site inspection 
by United Nations observers in Cuba fol- 
lowing the 1962 missile incident. 

And Mr. Byrnes spoke of Russia’s sup- 
port of Castro’s position in spite of the 

's agreement earlier for inspec- 
tion in Cuba as part of the terms worked 
out with President Kennedy. He was con- 
cerned with the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s acceptance of the Russian-Cuban 
reversal. 

And Mr. Byrnes said: 

It is obvious that Latin American repub- 
lics will conclude that we are unable to pro- 
tect them. They will be subverted one by one 
until all of South America is lost and the 
Communist goal of isolating the United 
States has been attained. 


Mr. Byrnes made good sense in that 
conclusion, and it seems to me that 
events since that time serve only to con- 
firm the validity of his feeling of 1963. 


THE BIG AMBITION 


At the LASO meeting in Havana just 
ended, the broad revolutionary ambitions 
of Latin American communism were 
again laid out for display. It was not 
merely a Latin American conclave. 
Prominent among the delegates were 
representatives of the Vietnamese Com- 
munists whose terroristic tactics serve 
as a model for the Castroite subversives. 

Also on display in Havana was none 
other than Stokely Carmichael of the 
United States. Carmichael is the same 
former head of the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee—SNCC—which 
has recently cast aside its “nonviolent” 
cloak and boasted of its actual violent 
objectives. 

Contacts between SNCC and Havana 
go back as far as 1964. Fidel Castro has 
shown the links that run from Havana 
to riots in the United States, to the war 
in Vietnam, and to the guerrilla warfare 
in Latin America. 

If exporting communism to Latin 
America does not concern this country, 
then it would appear that the avowed 
exportation of communism to the United 
States of America ought to at least cause 
the administration to sit up and take 
notice. 

We are concerned about wars of libera- 
tion around the world. We now are told 
by Castro and Carmichael, from the 
same platform, that communism sup- 
ports the “war of liberation” in this coun- 
try. If ever the administration had any 
question concerning Castro’s intentions 
they should now be put to rest. 


POLICY PARALYSIS 


It seems apparent that U.S. policy ma- 
chinery is suffering a real paralysis with 
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regard to Castro's activity in Latin 
America. Contributing to this is the con- 
cept of Russia as being terribly embar- 
rassed by Castro’s behavior. 

We are told that Russia is really trying 
to build peaceful trade in Latin America 
and would like to disavow Castro and the 
use of violence as a means of revolution. 
News reports from the recent Havana 
meeting seemed to make it appear that 
differences of opinion between Castro and 
the Kremlin put the two right on the 
verge of a complete split. 

Yet it would be exceedingly risky to 
conclude that Russia is suddenly revers- 
ing its longtime policy of support for vio- 
lent revolution in Latin America. To do 
so would be to ignore the kind of du- 
plicity the Kremlin has practiced con- 
sistently for 25 years. 

Differences of opinion between Castro 
and the Kremlin are quite possible, even 
probable. So is the Russian desire for 
trade in Latin America. But these by no 
means should be interpreted as evidence 
that Russia has changed basic objectives. 
Such an interpretation is the kind of 
illusion, leading to the paralysis of U.S. 
policy, which is one of the goals of Rus- 
sian policy. 

These facts stand out for all to see: 

First. As recently as May 21 of this 
year, 13 days after the most recent Cuban 
aggression against Venezuela, and time 
enough for Russia to determine that the 
OAS was either unable or unwilling to 
take any action to counter it, the Krem- 
lin repeated its support for violent revo- 
lution as practiced by Castroite Latin 
American “patriots.” 

On that day a long article in Pravda 
made very clear that Russia backs not 
only constitutional methods of revolution 
but guerrilla struggle as well. 

Second. Russia’s full support of the 
aims of the Tri-Continental Conference 
in Havana in January 1961, and of the 
conference itself, was a significant move 
in terms of the international call to vio- 
lence which the Conference represented. 

Third. Russia supports Cuba right now 
with about $1 million each day in sup- 
plies of various kinds including military 
equipment. 

Fourth. In June, Premier Kosygin made 
Russia’s position clear again when he 
said his government is continuing to sup- 
port “wars of national liberation.” He 
made the statement in New York at the 
Sunday evening televised news confer- 
ence, just minutes after conferring with 
President Johnson. A few hours later 
Mr. Kosygin was conferring with Castro 
in Havana. 

Fifth. Russia is using its powerful in- 
tercontinental radio transmitters to 
beam inflammatory radio propaganda 
into the Americas every day and night, 
giving additional support to the Castro 
brand of violent revolution. 

Sixth. There are evidently thousands 
of Russians in Cuba today engaged in 
training and equipping the Cuban army 
in the use of advanced weapons and ad- 
vanced military and communication 
equipment. 

The Russian presence in Cuba today 
should recollect the critical situation 
presented to us in the days just prior to 
the missile crisis of 1962. 
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INCREASING WARFARE 

As the United States and the rest of 
the non-Communist world watch, guer- 
rilla warfare throughout many areas of 
Latin America is steadily increasing in 
scope and intensity. 

It cannot and need not be detailed in 
a statement here, but we should be aware 
that this guerrilla warfare is proceeding 
in accord with stated Communist objec- 
tives. It was outlined in a recent book by 
Jules Regis Debray, the French-born 
guerrilla specialist, colleague of Castro’s 
who has been arrested by the Bolivian 
police for inciting subversion in that 
country. 

Debray indicates that Che Guevara is 
leading guerrilla fighters in Bolivia and 
perhaps in neighboring areas as well. In 
virtually every Latin American country 
today there is a group of guerrillas 
trained in Cuba, equipped partly from 
Cuba, and in radio contact with Cuba. 

Their presence is especially obvious in 
Bolivia, Venezuela, Colombia, and Gua- 
temala. In the past few days reports from 
Mexico indicate guerrilla activity there, 
with 55 persons detained as suspects. 

PROPOSALS 


These conditions merit the full and 
close attention of all Americans and of 
the Congress, and particularly the ad- 
ministration. The time for watching and 
waiting has passed. The time for effective 
action has come. 

I would hope and expect that once the 
American people come to recognize the 
extent of the problem, the Government 
will come forth with appropriate action. 
As part of a possible course I want here 
to present some proposals which I believe 
deserve early consideration. 

1. REBUILD THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


The NSC was established after World 
War II for the purpose of preparing and 
presenting recommendations to the 
President on matters of national security 
on a comprehensive basis, including do- 
mestic, foreign, and military policies. 

Presidents Truman and Eisenhower 
utilized the NSC effectively, both in terms 
of long range security planning and 
management of crisis situations. 

In November of 1961 a Senate sub- 
committee on national policy machinery, 
under the chairmanship of Senator 
Henry M. Jackson, presented a report 
entitled “Organizing for National Se- 
curity.” One of the major recommenda- 
tions of the report was even more utiliza- 
tion of the NSC. 

Ironically, from that point until to- 
day the Kennedy and Johnson adminis- 
trations have moved in exactly the op- 
posite direction and allowed the NSC to 
fall into almost complete disuse. Today 
the NSC is virtually nonexistent. 

Crisis management is handled on a 
hip-pocket basis, with hunches provid- 
ing the basis for major decisions. Long 
range planning, whatever there is, lacks 
coordination between agencies and de- 
partments. 

The National Security Council must 
be rebuilt as a functioning, active, re- 
sponsible policy tool of the Presidency. 

2. MEET THE GUERRILLA WARFARE PROBLEM 

The first major project of a revitalized 

NSC might well be the establishment of 
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a subgroup for the purpose of a con- 
tinuing study of “wars of national libera- 
tion” to determine how our national 
security may be affected, and what steps, 
if any, this country should take. 

This advisory committee, or subgroup, 
by whatever name it is called, should in- 
clude representatives of four government 
agencies: Department of Defense, State 
Department, CIA, and USIA. 

But the makeup of the group should go 
beyond the existing Government struc- 
ture to bring in members representing 
the very extensive body of knowledge, 
experience and dedication in this field 
existing outside the Federal Government 
structure. 

Existing Government departments 
would likely object to this concept, but 
there are today in business, education, 
journalism, and other sectors of private 
life great numbers of individuals who 
are both willing and qualified to make 
contributions of this kind. Some of them 
should be utilized. 


3. GIVE THE USIA A NEW POLICY DIRECTION 


The U.S. Information Agency has 
served the Government steadily since the 
Truman administration as the means by 
which this country explains itself to the 
world. However, its role has never been 
given a thorough examination in the 
light of changing conditions since its 
early periods. 

The most critical element in the world 
today is psychological. We are involved 
in a gigantic war of words and pictures 
where the objectives are the minds of 
men and women. Yet U.S. foreign policy 
programs apparently do not yet give ade- 
quate recognition to this fact. 

Our foreign information program as 
engineered by the USIA is virtually the 
same today as it was years ago before 
anyone had heard the phrase “war of 
national liberation.” 

The Voice of America and other media 
branches of the USIA are essentially act- 
ing as reporters of the news as found in 
the newspapers. 

Serious consideration should be given 
to a major shift in USIA policy toward 
more active selling of the U.S. position. 
It should actively promote U.S. policy 
and should state more forcefully and 
effectively just exactly how the United 
States seeks stability among all peoples 
of the world. 

This change in direction of USIA 
would not at all mean an increase in ex- 
penditures or numbers of employees. To 
the contrary it might mean less cost and 
a more streamlined staff. 

This project might be accomplished 
either through the revitalized NSC or by 
some other means, but it must be accom- 
plished if we are to have a real hope of 
retaining national security in today’s 
world. 

4. STRENGTHEN THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE 

STATE DEPARTMENT 


President Kennedy was quoted as say- 
ing that the State Department most 
nearly resembles a bow] of jelly. In recent 
years the Department appears to have 
become even less effective: incapable of 
providing any kind of worthwhile initia- 
tive in policy leadership. 

The State Department watches, waits, 
sends dispatches by the ton between its 
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missions, has a huge payroll, but gives no 
evidence of useful, original action. 

The Department seems to suffer a 
paralysis caused in part by the prevailing 
and powerful idea that the way to make 
a successful career in the Department is 
to “play the game” with your colleagues: 
go along with existing ideas even if it 
means stifling your own imagination. 

One Official of the Department, urging 
some form of action with regard to Cuba, 
is quoted as saying that existing policy 
is to pretend Cuba has sunk beneath the 
sea and really is not there at all. 

The 1961 Jackson report mentioned 
earlier stresses: 

No task is more urgent than improving the 
effectiveness of the Department of State. 


And yet since that time it has not only 
failed to become more effective but has 
become less so. 

Here again, the task of reviving the 
State Department might be a function 
of the NSC. Or perhaps a special, small 
commission might be set up, headed by 
someone like former ambassador Robert 
Murphy who would bring an immense 
amount of knowledge and dedication to 
the job. 

5. REEXAMINE THE PROGRAM 


Our foreign aid programs have been 
examined and studied several times al- 
ready, and the operations seem to defy 
any real change for the better. For ex- 
ample the Clay committee recommenda- 
tions of some years ago called for more 
carefully directed projects with overall 
reductions in the scope of the operations. 
But any changes realized have been rel- 
atively minor. 

In this connection the very recent re- 
port of the Republican coordinating 
committee for an overhaul of the aid op- 
erations should be given the closest at- 
tention, with special emphasis on the 
Alliance for Progress. 

With the incoming Kennedy adminis- 
tration in 1961 the existing U.S. aid 
programs in Latin America were given 
the new name, Alliance for Progress, and 
there was to be new stress on self-help. 

We should determine now just how 
well the Alliance for Progress is working, 
and make whatever improvements are 
appropriate. 

These first five points are organiza- 
tional in nature, involving no radical 
departures from existing structure but 
rather emphasizing the renewal of dor- 
mant policy machinery and a re-think- 
ing of some of the assumptions underly- 
ing our foreign policy operations for 
years. 

But there are other steps which we 
also should consider. 

6. STRENGTHEN THE OAS POSITION WITH REGARD 
TO CUBA 

The Organization of American States 
exists as a means of bringing collective 
action to bear in solving problems of mu- 
tual concern to the Western Hemisphere. 

The OAS is now endeavoring to deal 
with Cuban aggression against Vene- 
zuela but there is no evidence that prog- 
ress is being made. 

While we should continue to recog- 
nize the desirability of unified OAS ac- 
tion with the U.S. hand not appearing too 
large, we should exert a greater degree 
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of leadership toward this kind of uni- 
fied effort. 

We should develop new proposals and 
fresh initiatives without waiting for 
someone else to do so. There should be 
A Way, for example, for the OAS to take 
action in shutting off the flow of ship- 
ments to Cuba from non-Communist 
countries, particularly Western Europe. 

The OAS as a group should use every 
means at its disposal to limit this trade, 
perhaps by reaching new agreements 
with those non-Communist nations now 
trading with Cuba. The new arrange- 
ments would provide that all the parties 
cease shipments to Cuba in favor of ex- 
panded trade with other countries of 
Latin America. 

There exists a great potential for ex- 
panded trade between Western Europe 
and Latin America. It will be to our 
advantage to encourage this potential. 

In this connection also I want to refer 
to recommendations made by the Re- 
publican Task Force on Latin America 
on May 9, 1966. One of those recommen- 
dations was that the United States press 
for changes in the OAS charter designed 
to strengthen OAS ability to resist sub- 
version by means of collective action. 

Further, the task force recommended 
in November 1965, the establishment of 
an OAS Security Committee with juris- 
diction over threats to peace and secu- 
rity. Surely if these recommendations 
had been acted on, recent cases of out- 
right aggression such as the May 8 land- 
ing in Venezuela could have been coun- 
tered more effectively. 

Instead, U.S. diplomacy in this direc- 
tion has been a fiasco. At the February 
1967 meeting of the OAS foreign minis- 
ters there was a vote taken to upgrade 
the Inter-American Defense Board as an 
instrument of collective security. But 
through some sequence of events diffi- 
cult to justify, the United States ab- 
stained in the voting, and the measure 
lost. 

T. CHALLENGE RUSSIA ON ITS TIES WITH 

CASTRO 

The question of Russian support or 
nonsupport of Castro’s Cuba should be 
brought into the open. 

For example, the President should pub- 
licly state the importance of the issue, 
and should outline the extent to which 
Russia is supplying Cuba with military 
and other equipment, the numbers of 
Russian personnel in Cuba, and the na- 
ture of Russian inflammatory radio 
broadcasts to this hemisphere in support 
of Castro. 

If Russia persists in these activities 
then this country and the rest of our 
hemisphere will be better able to know 
the realities. 

8. INFORM THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


The administration should end its 
tight silence with regard to the Latin 
American situation. The people should be 
told just what or what is not happening. 

For example: How well are we able to 
control the flow of military equipment 
into Cuba? President Kennedy in Oc- 
tober 1962, said we were going to prevent 
the militarization of Cuba. Are we doing 
this? 

Secretary of State Rusk said we were 
going to intercept shipments of military 
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equipment from Cuba to other countries 
of Latin America. How well have we suc- 
ceeded? Are we still making this effort? 
How many Latin Americans have been 
trained as guerrilla fighters in Cuba over 
these past 6 or 7 years and sent back to 
their home countries to wait for the time 


to fight? 
MISCALCULATION 


Wishful thinking has no place in to- 
day’s international climate. Time is run- 
ning out for the free people of the west- 
ern hemisphere in facing up to the threat 
made by Khrushchev in 1961 and sup- 
ported since then by his successors to an 
ever increasing extent. Either we meet 
this situation with vigor and a national 
purpose, or we do not. We are not doing 
so today. 

My proposals are not intended to 
cover every aspect of national policy 
with regard to Latin America. I am con- 
fident, however, that they provide a 
starting point, and I am hopeful that 
the Congress and the American people 
will recognize the need for discussion 
and progress. 

The argument can be made that the 
major problems in U.S. foreign policy 
have developed as a result of Communist 
miscalculation of U.S. intentions—a 
miscalculation predictable as a result of 
an unconvincing U.S. posture. 

The Russian missile buildup in Cuba 
followed from a miscalculation that de- 
veloped in part at the Khrushchey- 
Kennedy meeting in Vienna. The block- 
ade of Berlin, and the invasion of South 
a also followed from miscalcula- 

on. 

The intensified Communist terrorism 
in South Vietnam in 1963 and 1964 fol- 
lowed from Ho Chi Minh’s miscalcula- 
tion based on our quickness to reach the 
Laos agreements of 1962, leaving in 
Communist hands the vital parts of 
Laos through which the Ho Chi Minh 
trail winds. 

Mr. Speaker, it is absolutely vital that 
no such miscalculation is allowed with 
regard to Latin America. 


A MEANS TO ACHIEVE AN HONOR- 
ABLE AND LASTING PEACE IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GOODELL], for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, after 
many months of expanding involvement, 
we must inquire as to whether lasting 
stability will be achieved as a result of 
our current military and diplomatic pos- 
ture in South Vietnam. 

It is imperative that we be substan- 
tially concerned over what will be re- 
solved when the active military phase 
of the conflict has been ended, either 
through attrition, exhaustion or some 
form of military success. To a dismaying 
degree our present policy structure does 
not consider the vagaries of this future 
condition. 

Much has been recorded on the milieu 
from which developed the initial and ex- 
panding U.S. involvement in Southeast 
Asia in general and South Vietnam in 
particular. Most analyses adequately 
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portray the nature of the vacuum in 
Southeast Asia at the end of World War 
II and the portent of the collapse of 
Japan's “greater East Asia coprosperity 
sphere”; the crudely inconsistent nature 
of attempts at restoration of colonial 
regimes; the explosive nature of the 
essentially anti-Western nationalism 
which for decades has been the only 
unifying force among all area peoples, 
save for an occasional leader of charis- 
matic stature; the expansionist threat 
of Communist China; dislocations gen- 
erated by the stress of nation building, 
and the benumbed characteristics mani- 
fested by populations which have been 
either involved in war or threatened with 
internal struggle of significant propor- 
tions for more than 25 years. 

Within this context, and enmeshed in 
the traditional Western inability to cap- 
ture the essence of Eastern subtlety, the 
current U.S. military and diplomatic pos- 
ture has had to contend with one of the 
most successful manifestations of guer- 
rilla warfare ever mounted. 

If the United States should fail in 
South Vietnam—if its resolve should 
weaken to the point of retreat and de- 
parture under conditions as ignominious 
as those experienced by the French in 
1954, then surely the “domino theory” 
will be rendered inevitable by the power 
vacuum in the area and the voracious 
and inexorable expansionist interests of 
the Communist Chinese state. One 
should also assume that Ho Chi Minh is 
as discouraged by the possibility of 
absorption as are any of the leaders of 
the area or of the world. 

ATTEMPTS TO MANIPULATE A CRISIS 


In the midst of this policy crisis, where 
the rationale and the determination of 
the United States is severely questioned, 
both from within and without, the ad- 
ministration is attempting to bring 
piecemeal solutions to the problems of 
military, political, socioeconomic, and 
religious disintegration in South Viet- 
nam—conditions mirrored in several 
other Southeast Asian nations. A mis- 
step now will surely have disastrous 
effects on all other nations of the re- 
gion—each in its own way desperately 
trying to catch up with the 20th century 
and to absorb some of its enormous tech- 
nological benefits. 

Technological development is impor- 
tant and necessary, but a flexible struc- 
ture first must be established. Can any 
meaningful change be worked when we 
attempt to apply Western-style admin- 
istrative arrangements to a combined 
military-diplomatic endeavor—two dis- 
ciplines which in wartime have been no- 
toriously inconsistent in methods and 
goals for all of recorded history? Can 
such arrangements prepare for the va- 
garies of carrying on programs and op- 
erations designed to thwart the subver- 
sive goals of guerrilla warfare? 

I refer specifically to U.S. Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker’s Saigon press confer- 
ence of Thursday, May 11, 1967. He said: 

Iam giving General Westmoreland the re- 
sponsibility for the performance of our U.S. 
Mission field programs in support of revolu- 
tionary development. 

As senior American official in Viet Nam, I 
have concluded that the U.S. advisory and 
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supporting role in revolutionary develop- 
ment can be made more effective by unify- 
ing its civil and military aspects under a 
single management concept. 

THE DIGRESSION OF THE “BUNKER PLAN” 


To this point, Gen. William C. West- 
moreland, thanks to the magnificent 
skill and adaptability of the American 
fighting man, has directed the military 
effort with a measure of success, in an 
area where Western military theory has 
had monumental difficulty in adapting 
to the antiguerrilla form of combat. It 
should be observed that the current U.S. 
military experience in South Vietnam is 
the first time that the guerrilla form of 
combat has been contained to any meas- 
urable degree by Western military forces 
in an unrestrained combat periphery— 
as opposed to the insular nature of the 
Malayan and Philippine national cam- 
paigns. Westmoreland’s success is im- 
portant in the development of this form 
of military theory and tactics. 

The “Bunker plan” establishes the 
basis for combining military and paci- 
fication programs under the command of 
General Westmoreland. The Bunker 
plan,” however, looks to the exigencies 
of the moment. It reflects the fact that 
current U.S. policy for the Vietnam is 
obsessed with the immediate. This most 
serious dislocation of the policy process 
will continue its debilitating effects on 
both U.S. military and pacification ef- 
forts. Under such circumstances, only the 
fruits of frustration can prevail. 

Ambassador Bunker also noted: 

Support of revolutionary development has 
seemed to me and my senior colleagues to 
be neither exclusively a civilian nor ex- 
clusively a military function, but to be essen- 
tially military-civil in character. It involves 
both the provision of continuous local secu- 
rity in the countryside—necessarily a pri- 
marily military task—and the constructive 
programs operated by the Ministry of Revolu- 
tionary Development. 

I have two basic reasons for giving this 
responsibility to General Westmoreland, In 
the first place, the indispensable first state of 
pacification is providing continuous local 
security, a function of the Republic of Viet- 
nam armed forces, in which the U.S. Military 
Assistance Command, Vietnam, performs a 
supporting role. In the second place, the 
greater part of the U.S. military advisory and 
logistics assets involved in support of revolu- 
tionary development belong to MACY (Mili- 
tary Assistance Command, Vietnam). 


In these statements, the definition of a 
new structure was unclear as to perspec- 
tive and operations. To this time, little 
clarification has been extended. 

TOTAL COMMITMENT TO MILITARY 
CONSIDERATIONS 

The United States is now placed in a 
position where the military command is 
responsible not only for military consid- 
erations, but also for pacification. It is 
apparent that the “Bunker plan” pro- 
vides for a total military commitment, 
and the likely subordination of all other 
considerations. In lessening the stature 
and authority of the pacification effort 
by merging the pacification programs 
into the military command structure, the 
culture gap which had plagued planning 
and operations became a significant 
force to be reckoned with. 

What we now face is a true “‘American- 
ization” of the conflict. The tragic as- 
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pect of “Americanization” is that 
Americans are totally incapable of 
building an Asian society. Asians must 
form an Asian economy—an Asian cul- 
ture—and an Asian structure—if South 
Vietnam is to become a viable entity. 

The faults of the “Bunker plan” are 
substantial. All of our eggs are in the 
military basket, and to our everlasting 
agony, only the United States will be 
able to carry it. Be they United States or 
South Vietnamese troops, the hand that 
extends a bowl of rice or demonstrates 
local government, cannot cradle a rifle— 
or burn a village—or steal a chicken—or 
destroy a rice crop. 

Outside of the security function, it is 
imperative that the military effort and 
pacification programs benefit from a 
substantial degree of separation. Beyond 
that, there must be no subordinate role 
for pacification—the programs must 
operate as equals in a conflict of total 
proportions. Such a policy position as 
we now observe, without prime Asian in- 
volvement, ignores the population sup- 
port by which the Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese regulars are sustained. 

As Col. C. W. Woodhouse has noted: 

The art of defeating guerrillas is the art 
of turning the populace against them. 


A policy structure must generate ap- 
peals to the population entirely separate 
from military action. The current plan, 
lacking Asian involvement, was compro- 
mised before it became operational. It 
can only prolong the frustration and in- 
volvement of the United States. 

A military command is a most im- 
proper places for appeals to the popula- 
tion. The U.S. military structure should 
only be responsible for providing secu- 
rity for its current operational periphery. 

CAN WE KILL ENOUGH? 


We must seriously question whether 
under this or any such plan, the killing 
of 1,000,000 Vietcong, North Vietnamese 
regulars, or civilians will bring peace or 
stability to the area. Given the nature of 
the conflict, will the United States ever 
be able to withdraw honorably from 
Vietnam or Southeast Asia? What would 
restrain the Vietcong or North Viet- 
namese regulars from reducing their di- 
rect involvement from phase three of 
classic Maoist guerrilla theory—rela- 
tively well-organized large field units—to 
phase 2, as a condition precedent to 
our withdrawal. Following our departure, 
if base conditions are not reoriented, iso- 
lated but incessant acts of terrorism and 
personal violence would just as surely 
destroy the viability of the nation. This 
condition is inevitable if we concentrate 
solely on military objectives, organiza- 
tion, and the kind of “success” defined 
in the “Bunker plan.” 

Manifestly, the “Achilles heel” of our 
posture in South Vietnam is the pacifica- 
tion effort. It is of overwhelming impor- 
tance. It must be made the point of a new 
departure in U.S. policy with regard to 
winning over the population and defeat- 
ing the guerrilla movement at its roots. 
To create a basis on which to meet all 
phases of guerrilla theory, to dissipate 
the guerrilla power base, and to restore a 
sense of identity and confidence in the 
people of South Vietnam and Southeast 
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Asia, we must inspire the establishment 
of a self-governed and viable nation in 
South Vietnam. 

This cannot be accomplished by mili- 
tary power alone. Indeed, military power 
as such is only the first and simplest 
imperative. Pacification demands a sen- 
sitivity and a sophistication that is gen- 
erally alien to the military. 


A NEW COMMITMENT PACIFICATION 


To meet the complexities of the vital 
issues at stake in Vietnam, we must adopt 
a new policy position that sees beyond the 
armed phase of the conflict. 

In proposing this position, I do not 
overlook the fact that we must keep un- 
remitting military pressure on the enemy. 
The Military Assistance Command— 
MACV—must be free to concentrate 
solely on military considerations. 

A NEW TREATY STRUCTURE 


As a key element in a new Asian policy, 
President Johnson and Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk should urge a treaty struc- 
ture between the Government of the Re- 
public of Vietnam and her Southeast 
Asian friends, several of whom have 
already had substantial success in com- 
peting for the allegiance of their people 
in the face of guerrilla incursions. Such 
a treaty would have as its purpose the 
creation of cross-national and cross- 
disciplinary—or skill—pacification teams. 
These teams would be composed, for in- 
stance, of Filipinos, Thais, Malaysians, 
Koreans, Indonesians, and South Viet- 
namese. They would be the exclusive 
agents for pacification and political re- 
orientation in South Vietnam, working in 
conjunction with the South Vietnamese 
Ministry of Revolutionary Development. 
The United States, in this individualized 
form of involvement, hopefully with min- 
imal visibility, would provide only logisti- 
cal and materiel support. 

In addition, Japanese economic and 
technological leadership would be a val- 
uable ingredient in the merger of all ac- 
tions to build a stabilized region. 

In this context, Southeast Asians, who 
have the most profound stake in its out- 
come, would be the architects and activ- 
ists in the pacification and reorientation 
efforts. Program and organization would 
be theirs alone, consistent only with gen- 
eral U.S. policy interests in the area. 

ASIAN ACCOMMODATION 

This plan for “Asian accommodation” 
is an absolute necessity. Asians are far 
better equipped to structure such pro- 
grams than are we of the West. If for no 
other reason, the West enters a village in 
white skin, generally carrying a rifle. The 
historical parallel suggested between 
American and French troops—the latter 
despised in both north and south—can- 
not be ignored. Given the nature of the 
conflict and the support base for the 
guerrillas generated by the population, 
we must win the war “in the minds and 
hearts of the people,” as so eloquently 
phrased by President Marcos of the 
Philippines. We can win this “other war” 
only as a result of emotional conviction 
as opposed to gun barrel conviction. 
Maoist theory errs badly on this point; 
the West should not attempt to emulate 
it. The gun barrel cannot remain poised 
forever. 
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We cannot win or achieve any lasting 
benefits simply by winning hills, tempo- 
rarily controlling portions of the coun- 
tryside, occupying major population 
centers, or holding fixed strong points. 
Under the current circumstances, there 
is every possibility that when the United 
States and allied troops have been with- 
drawn, no matter what the terms, no real 
stability will have been established. That 
is why stability and growth must be fa- 
cilitated by adoption of an Asian accom- 
modation policy. 

Asian accommodation teams would be 
cross-national and cross-disciplinary in 
composition. They would develop and 
carry on programs to provide for mean- 
ingful return to political, economic, and 
religious participation. “Teams for na- 
tion building” are the imperative of ul- 
timate success. They must create a na- 
tional identity and a regional identity. 
They must carry on construction pro- 
grams of all types, education programs, 
economic development programs, and 
programs to extend the control of the 
central government throughout the 
country. This must be done on the basis 
of Asian mutual respect. Such an ap- 
proach augurs lasting regional accom- 
modation. 

REQUISITES FOR ASIAN INVOLVEMENT 

Asian nations have already indicated 
a measure of willingness to provide the 
necessary assistance. With the obvious 
exception of Korea, whose comprehen- 
sive commitment has been magnificent, 
Asian nations have made timely but less 
substantial contributions to the Vietnam 
effort. In all instances men and mate- 
rials have accomplished much in terms 
of Asian-to-Asian understanding. How- 
ever, given the nature of the conflict, the 
potential for subversive encroachment 
throughout the region, and the redevel- 
oping trend of emphasis on regionalism, 
the Government of Vietnam should and 
must make specific and widespread ap- 
peals for assistance in the pacification 
effort. Now is the time for Asian nations 
to be permitted to assert their own policy 
in the area. They can support the ra- 
tionale for their own individual existence 
with generous support for the pacifica- 
tion effort. All of the nations of the 
region have a direct stake in the out- 
come of the conflict. They can ill-afford 
to treat lightly the appeal of a close 
neighbor, whose symptoms of distress 
might soon spread to them. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE KOREAN SUCCESS 

As a significant consideration in the 
development of this proposal, the ex- 
perience of the Korean contingent in the 
Vietnam conflict has been highly illu- 
minating. Their successes, both of a mil- 
itary and a pacification nature, argue 
strongly for substantial expansion of 
Asian involvement in the conduct of the 
pacification program. 

Without laboring the point, certain 
themes are important in appraisal of the 
Korean success. Koreans and Vietnam- 
ese, among other Asians, share many 
cultural attributes, including political, 
religious and social mores. They under- 
stand mutual traditions of respect for 
elders and the role of state sovereignty. 
The communal tradition has been sig- 
nificant in the development of their re- 
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spective cultures, a feature which the 
Koreans are able to quickly exploit in 
movement throughout their areas of re- 
sponsibility. In conditions articulated by 
former Ambassadors Reischauer and 
Young, the Koreans have been able to 
achieve close ties with Vietnamese, to 
the point of acquiring excellent intelli- 
gence on enemy movements. This factor 
is critical to the success of both military 
and pacification operations. Other Asians 
would easily adapt to similar under- 
standings. 
PROVISIONS FOR SECURITY 


A coordinated position is necessary 
with regard to the provision of security 
for Asian accommodation teams. Se- 
curity would be a prime function of the 
regular South Vietnamese armed forces, 
together with regional and popular 
forces, supported as necessary by the 
United States. The team members would 
certainly be well versed in self-defense 
of an operational perimeter. Asians de- 
fending Asians would result hopefully in 
more resilient and effective defenses 
than those now observed. The Vietnam- 
ese commitment to independence is a 
sine qua non of success. Obviously we 
cannot force the Vietnamese to be free. 

It is readily observable that if peace 
and stability come to South Vietnam, ex- 
ternal or internal threats will be sub- 
stantially eased for all other states of 
Southeast Asia. Asian accommodation 
is necessary to fulfill this goal. Since the 
West has been chronically incapable of 
making psychological appeals to the 
populations of Southeast Asia, the requi- 
sites of respect and the communal tra- 
dition—so fundamentally important to 
the East—must be translated by Asians 
into meaningful results. 

As a corollary, Southeast Asians par- 
ticipating in such programs could not 
fail to gather sufficient capability to 
carry on similar programs in their own 
homelands, thereby contributing mate- 
rially to the future stability and progress 
of the entire region. 

We must, in the last analysis, limit 
our visibility in the Asian accommoda- 
tion program, while keeping military 
pressure a credible, intense, flexible, and 
separate entity. 

Mao Tse-tung has postulated that: 

The people are like water and the army 
is like fish. With the common people of the 
whole country mobilized, we shall create a 
157 4 sea of humanity and drown the enemy 
n it. 


Asian accommodation can cleanse 
that sea and eliminate the sustaining 
environment for the fish. 

It is important that we begin this pro- 
gram now, while the fading opportunity 
to appeal to several million people may 
still be grasped. One may reasonably in- 
quire as to whether the basis for such a 
program can survive another 5 years 
of conflict. One must also ask whether 
the psychological exhaustion of more 
than 30 years of war will force the Viet- 
namese population into the position of 
accepting everything but absorbing 
nothing. 

It can be argued with a good deal of 
conviction that unless such steps are 
taken soon, the armed phase of the con- 
frontation may be prolonged to ultimate 
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defeat. An effective Asian accommoda- 
tion program can rescue the United 
States from an essentially untenable po- 
sition in the conduct of a totally frus- 
trating war. It will provide important 
forms of assistance for our allies and 
friends in the region. Through the dis- 
solution of the support base for guerrilla 
movements, populations will be stabi- 
lized and oriented toward free forms of 
expression. Asian accommodation is the 
key to the future of all of Southeast 
Asia. 

The United States must demonstrate 
dramatically its desire to see the condi- 
tions of stable development and foreign 
noninvolvement become operative in 
Southeast Asia. 


THE FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PAT- 
TEN). Under previous order of the House 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Resnick] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
congruities of the modern age of com- 
munication never cease to amaze me. A 
TV broadcast in Japan can be seen in- 
stantaneously in the living rooms of 
every American. We can talk on a direct 
line to Moscow. We have received photo- 
graphs from the other side of the moon. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I cannot seem to get a 
direct answer from the other side of 
Washington. 

On August 11, I sent a very simple 
invitation to Mr. Charles Shuman, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration asking him to testify at hearings 
I am holding on my own in Washington 
on the affairs of farm organizations. An 
answer was received. However, it was not 
from Mr. Shuman, it was from Mr. Roger 
Fleming. And the answer was not sent 
to me; it was sent to Chairman Poace. 
Now this seems to me to be a rather 
bizarre way of carrying on a correspond- 
ence. This is certainly not the efficiency 
I expect from one of our Nation’s leading 
businesses. Maybe the Farm Bureau has 
a cross-eyed typewriter, for this is the 
second time that I have been victim of 
their game of musical letters. 

This is becoming very confusing to me. 
It has wrought havoc with my filing sys- 
tem. If Mrs. Pearl Mesta was put through 
the same kind of criss-cross correspond- 
ence with her invitation lists as I have 
been subjected to by the Farm Bureau, 
I am sure she would have thrown up her 
hands in frustration and this city would 
have been deprived of her famous 
parties. 

I have become convinced that if I want 
to receive a simple reply from Mr. Shu- 
man, I am going to have to ask Chair- 
man Poace to write a letter to Mr. 
Fleming. 

All these postal shennanigans do not 
obscure the fact that, however indirectly, 
the Farm Bureau has once again refused 
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to face me and answer questions about 
their organization. They have developed 
a most interesting policy that they only 
will answer questions about their opera- 
tions if they are asked by a full congres- 
sional committee. This should cut down 
considerably on their mail—which might 
be a good thing in light of their difficul- 
ties with answering letters. We know 
that their own members get the same 
kind of “run-around” when they ask em- 
barrassing questions of the Farm Bureau 
leadership. However, I find it indefensi- 
ble that one of the largest lobbies in 
Washington should continue to ignore 
congressional inquiry. Far more impor- 
tant organizations and individuals than 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
or Charles Shuman respond promptly 
and specifically to inquiries by Members 
of Congress. The arrogance of this or- 
ganization is overwhelming, indeed, when 
it becomes more difficult to receive an- 
swers of specific questions about their 
operations from them than it is to re- 
ceive similar answers from the Presi- 
dent of the United States or the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

This moratorium on the truth that 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
has imposed on itself has been handed 
down by the leadership as a decree to 
their State Farm Bureaus. Several weeks 
ago, I sent letters to each State Farm 
Bureau asking them for a financial state- 
ment of their operations, a list of their 
owned or controlled businesses, and an 
occupational breakdown of their mem- 
bership. Most have not even had the 
courtesy to respond. Many have answered 
with a rudeness that is shocking. All have 
refused to answer my questions. The 
American people and my colleagues in 
Congress will draw their own conclusions 
from the Farm Bureau’s refusal to come 
out from under their gold nugget and 
specifically answer the charges that I 
have made. Their reasons are perfectly 
clear to me. They have too much to hide 
to put themselves in a position of an- 
swering embarrassing questions in public. 

While the Farm Bureau has been play- 
ing the deaf mute, their cause has been 
taken up by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa. The gentleman from 
Iowa explained that he was a member 
of the Farm Bureau. He forgot to men- 
tion that the Farm Bureau in his dis- 
trict did a campaign mailing which was 
quite favorable for him during the 1966 
campaign. 

The gentleman from Iowa challenged 
the validity of my charges. However, like 
the Farm Bureau, he has presented no 
evidence to support such a challenge. 

He claimed that the fact that all Farm 
Bureau members are not farmers is ir- 
relevant. However, it seems to me that if 
an organization has a tax exemption on 
the grounds of being an organization of 
farmers or ditchdiggers or bankers, the 
nature of its membership is extremely 
relevant. My colleague from Iowa spoke 
as if the only nonfarmers in the Farm 
Bureau were retired farmers. I am not 
concerned about the retired farmers in 
the Farm Bureau. I am concerned about 
the factory workers, the bankers, the 
businessmen, and the businesses that, on 
the basis of my investigation, make up at 
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least 50 percent of the Farm Bureau 
membership. I will speak more about this 
membership later in my remarks. 

The gentleman from Iowa points to 
the democratic nature of Farm Bureau 
policymaking. As evidence“ to this fact 
he mentioned the famous Farm Bureau 
questionnaires. I would simply ask him 
one question. Has he once seen the work- 
ing papers or the figures from these ques- 
tionnaires? If he has he should consider 
himself very privileged for they are un- 
available even to the rank and file mem- 
bership of the Farm Bureau. 

The gentleman from Iowa also stated 
that, as an insurance man, he never saw 
any unfair advantage that the Farm Bu- 
reau received from their tax status or 
their self-propagated image as a quasi- 
governmental organization. I would like 
to invite my distinguished colleague to 
read the record of the testimony of in- 
dependent insurance agents, the presi- 
dent of the Independent Farm Insurance 
Agents of Illinois, and the vice president 
for farm affairs of the Independent Farm 
Insurance Agents at my Chicago hear- 
ings. I would also like to invite him to 
read the hundreds of letters from insur- 
ance agents from throughout the coun- 
try that I have received. These gentle- 
men do not seem to share the opinion of 
the gentleman from Iowa, that the Farm 
Bureau does not have an unfair competi- 
tive advantage or is not selling the major 
part of their insurance to nonfarmers. 

Yesterday, Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Iowa inserted in the RECORD 
an interview in the Des Moines Register 
which was conducted with Mr. J. Merrill 
Anderson, the president of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau, the Farm Bureau Mutual 
Insurance Co., the Farm Bureau Life In- 
surance Co. of Iowa, and a director of 
the American Agricultural Mutual In- 
surance Co., and the Farm Bureau Mu- 
tual Funds, Inc. 

Mr. Anderson has presented a real ex- 
pert smokescreen to the questions I have 
been raising. He states that the Farm 
Bureau of Iowa is not doing anything 
wrong because their insurance compa- 
nies are paying taxes. Of course they are 
paying taxes. But a very important dis- 
tinction must be made. The outstanding 
capital stock of their life insurance com- 
pany, for example, consists of 4,704 
shares of preferred stock, and 712.8 
shares of class “A” common stock. All 
this stock is owned by the Iowa Farm 
Bureau. 


The Farm Bureau Life Insurance Co. 
of Iowa pays taxes on the income it earns 
just like any other corporation. How- 
ever, like any other corporation, it issues 
dividends to its stockholders—the Iowa 
Farm Bureau. These dividends have 
amounted to more than $350,000, How- 
ever, due to its tax exempt status, the 
Iowa Farm Bureau has not had to pay 
taxes on these dividends. Remember the 
dividends did not go to the individual 
Farm Bureau member but to the Iowa 
Farm Bureau itself. 

Finally I would like to accept the chal- 
lenge of the gentleman from Iowa. I am 
only interested in finding out the truth. 
I would be delighted to debate this at 
any time. I would also like to invite the 
gentleman from Iowa to testify at my 
hearings concerning his experiences as a 
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Farm Bureau member and an insurance 
dealer. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like the Recorp 
to show very clearly at this point that 
in recent days and weeks since I have 
gotten involved with the Farm Bureau 
various distinguished Members of this 
body have gotten up on the floor of the 
House and discussed the Farm Bureau 
in very glowing terms. Somehow or an- 
other I never knew when they were going 
to make these speeches. 

Not too long ago I made a speech and 
I was discussing the problems that we 
have with rats in our country, and one 
of my distinguished colleagues, also 
from Iowa, took umbrage that I dared 
to mention his name and did not notify 
him that I was making that speech. 

Since that episode I have been very 
careful, Mr. Speaker, that before I men- 
tion anybody’s name here in the well of 
this distinguished body, I take very care- 
ful note to let that Member know I am 
going to discuss some program or some 
speech he has made. 

I did that very thing this afternoon 
with the gentleman from Iowa. The gen- 
tleman from Iowa is not here. I am cer- 
tain that next week we are going to have 
another speech in the Recorp praising 
the Farm Bureau. I would hope that the 
next time the gentleman does make a 
speech like that, he would return the 
courtesy that I have extended to him 
and let me know. 

Mr. Speaker, over the past several 
weeks, I have made charges and revealed 
evidence of the highly questionable and 
possibly illegal activities of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. On July 18 on 
the floor of the House, I outlined many 
of my charges and much of the evidence 
that my investigation had discovered to 
that date. 

At that time, I was primarily disturbed 
by the overwhelming nonfarm character 
of the Farm Bureau membership as well 
as the extensive network of profitmak- 
ing businesses owned or controlled by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and its affiliates. These Farm Bureau 
units have abused their tax-exempt 
status and misrepresented themselves to 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

On August 4 and 5, I held hearings on 
the general farm organizations in Chi- 
cago, Ill, and Omaha, Nebr. The hear- 
ings were my own, financed by myself. 
There were several purposes for holding 
these “in the field” hearings. I wanted 
to ask the same questions of the other 
farm organizations as I have been asking 
the Farm Bureau—what is the character 
of their membership and what business 
activities are they engaged in. 

There was another important reason 
for traveling to the Midwest for hearings. 
Since I have begun my investigation of 
the American Farm Bureau, I have re- 
ceived literally thousands of letters from 
nearly every State in the country. These 
letters have been primarily from farmers. 
I have also received considerable mail 
from independent insurance agents, 
grain dealers, agricultural supply dealers 
and others who daily must compete with 
the tax-advantaged Farm Bureau com- 
panies. One might say that the farmers 
of America have been my unofficial in- 
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vestigative force in the field for they have 
provided me with hundreds of case his- 
tories and factual leads which have sub- 
sequently steered my investigations. 

The majority of this mail, which I 
might add is running 55 to 1 in favor of 
my investigation of the Farm Bureau, 
has come from the Midwest. Most of 
these farmers and small businessmen 
could not afford to come to Washington 
to tell their stories about the Farm Bu- 
reau. I felt that if I wanted to hear the 
whole story, from farmers, I would have 
to travel to them. 

On August 4, I held hearings in Chi- 
cago; the hub of the Midwest, the capi- 
tal of the largest State Farm Bureau; 
and the home of the largest county Farm 
Bureau in the country. On August 5, I 
held similar hearings in Omaha, Nebr., 
where farmers and small businessmen 
traveled hundreds of miles from through- 
out Nebraska, Iowa, and parts of Kansas 
to testify. 

I invited the State presidents of the 
Farm Bureau, the Farmers Union, the 
National Farmers Organization, and the 
masters of the State Granges of Illinois, 
Nebraska, and Iowa. It is most signifi- 
cant, Mr. Speaker, that the presidents 
or representatives of all of these organi- 
zations appeared to testify except the 
representatives of the Farm Bureau who 
were saddled with “prior commitments,” 
no doubt some of the board meetings that 
their numerous business interests must 
involve. 

As each Member of this body is well 
aware, each Congressman has the right 
to hold ad hoc hearings on his own on 
any organization whose activities are 
questionable. When the organization is 
the fifth largest lobby in Washington and 
enjoys the privilege of tax exemption, I 
feel such an investigation is my duty. 

The Farm Bureau has yet to refute 
any of the serious charges I have made 
against them. Here was a perfect oppor- 
tunity for them to present their case 
point by point. Their failure to appear 
only reinforces the belief on the part of 
many people that they have much to 
hide. 

I might add that the Farm Bureau’s 
attitude toward investigations has 
changed quite drastically in the past few 
weeks. When Roger Fleming, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation appeared before the Subcom- 
mittee on Rural Development of which 
I am chairman, he stated—without 
qualification—that he would cooperate 
with any investigation which encom- 
passed all the farm organization. How- 
ever, Mr. Fleming is now singing a dif- 
ferent tune, He now will only cooperate if 
the investigation is conducted by the en- 
tire House Committee on Agriculture. 
This is a pretty safe position for the 
Farm Bureau to take, for Mr. Fleming 
and his associates are only too well aware 
that such an investigation will never 
materialize. For 48 hours after the Farm 
Bureau demanded a resolution from the 
House Committee on Agriculture which 
would “disassociate” the committee 
from my charges, the committee re- 
sponded to their wishes, With this kind 
of control over that committee, Mr. 
Fleming is assured they will never in- 
stitute an investigation which would 
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damage the Farm Bureau. It seems that 
the Farm Bureau is all in favor of in- 
vestigations as long as they are held in 
the abstract. 

Before my Midwest hearings, I felt I 
was aware of most of the activities of 
the Farm Bureau. I soon learned that all 
I knew was the tip of a giant iceberg 
which is smothering great parts of rural 
America. The testimony I heard conclu- 
sively proved the validity of my concern 
about the Farm Bureau’s membership 
and business interests. They opened my 
eyes to areas previously only explored in 
a peripheral manner: the economic and 
social influence of the Farm Bureau in 
rural America, the totalitarian manner 
in which the Farm Bureau operates in- 
ternally, direct and indirect political in- 
volvement of the oganization, and, their 
total misrepresentation of the American 
farmer to Congress and the American 
people generally. 

Before I relate some of my findings 
concerning the American Farm Bureau, 
let me explain my conclusions about the 
other farm organizations. 

The membership of the Farmers 
Union, the National Farmers Organiza- 
tion and the Grange in Illinois, Iowa, and 
Nebraska is overwhelmingly rural and 
almost entirely farm people. None of 
these groups have attractive “service” 
benefits such as insurance to attract 
urban membership. The National Farm- 
ers Organization is restricted by its own 
bylaws to working farmers. The Farm- 
ers Union is primarily made up of farm- 
ers with a small percentage of rural non- 
farm people. The Grange openly states 
that it is a rural, not just a farmers or- 
ganization. 

None of these three organizations in 
the States I investigated had any sizable 
business assets. The National Farmers 
Organization is forbidden by its own by- 
laws from owning or operating busi- 
nesses. The assets of the Illinois Farmers 
Union, for example, consists of one auto- 
mobile. The Granges in these States have 
no business operations. 

None of these other farm groups found 
it necessary to own oil barges and tank- 
ers, travel agencies or retail dairies, 
nitrogen production plants or potash 
mines, land developments or fairgrounds 
in order to be legitimate farm organiza- 
tions. All of which the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association own under the pretense 
that these are “related businesses.” 

FARM BUREAU MEMBERSHIP 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has stated to the Internal Revenue 
Service that its membership is limited to 
people who are “engaged in carrying on 
a farm or farms or who have a major 
agricultural interest.” 

On the basis of my hearings in Chicago 
and Omaha I am convinced that this 
statement is an outright lie today. 

In 1965 the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation—the Illinois Farm Bureau— 
listed their membership as 182,477 mem- 
ber families. In 1967, their membership 
has increased to 193,158 member fami- 
lies. This represents a 1-year increase 
of 10,681 members. During this same 
period, the Department of Agriculture 
showed a decrease in operating farms in 
Illinois from 141,000 to 132,000. 
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These figures are very interesting for 
two reasons. First, we see that there are 
more than 61,000 more Farm Bureau 
members in Illinois than there are farms. 
Second, while our farm population is 
steadily decreasing, Farm Bureau mem- 
bership is steadily increasing. This in- 
crease represents the steady inroads that 
the Farm Bureau is making into urban 
and suburban areas. This increase 
amounted to a net gain of about 22,000 
nonfarm members for 1966-67 in Mi- 
nois alone. Yet this is an organization 
which tells the IRS and Congress that 
it speaks for the American farmer. 

I have pointed out before that there 
are seven times as many Farm Bureau 
members in Cook County as there are 
farms. This Chicago membership has in- 
creased 5 percent over the past year. 

It has variously been estimated that 
between four or five farmers in 10, in 
Illinois, belong to the Farm Bureau. Of 
the remaining five or six, some belong to 
the other farm groups; a large percent- 
age are unaffiliated. These estimates 
leave the Farm Bureau with between 50,- 
000 and 65,000 actual farmers in Illinois 
out of a membership of 193,158. Thus 25 
percent and 30 percent of their Illinois 
membership are actually farmers. 

At the end of my remarks I am sub- 
mitting an editorial written by Mr. Rob- 
ert Wilson, editor of an independent pub- 
lication the Illinois Farmer. In this edi- 
torial, written almost 2 years ago, Mr. 
Wilson estimates that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation has no more 
than 375,000 working farmers in its total 
membership. Of course, this interesting 
dilemma could be settled once and for all 
if the American Farm Bureau Federation 
or the IAA would produce an occupa- 
tional breakdown of their membership, 
which I have asked them for and which 
they have refused to give me. They have 
claimed to be working on such a list for 
6 or 7 years. Their reluctance to produce 
it is quite understandable. 

There is another dimension to their 
membership of which I learned during 
my hearings. Not only are there hun- 
dreds of thousands of nonfarm mem- 
bers of the Farm Bureau, there are 
thousands of corporate entities that be- 
long to the Farm Bureau. Not only do 
banks and bowling alleys, garages and 
factories belong as corporate entities, but 
I found the amazing fact that townships, 
school districts, and in at least one case, 
an entire county has a membership. This 
entitles them to the insurance, oil and 
gasoline, and other services which gratu- 
itously accompany Farm Bureau mem- 
bership. It was estimated that about one- 
half of all Illinois townships belong to 
the Farm Bureau. In most cases, once a 
township or a school district joins the 
Farm Bureau, the insurance, oil, and 
many other contracts go to the Farm 
Bureau without bid. 

I thought I had been astounded enough 
by what I was hearing until I learned 
that even the Boone County, Iowa, poor- 
house for many years, has had a mem- 
bership in the Farm Bureau. 

The nonfarm character of the Farm 
Bureau membership can be seen if we 
look at individual cases as well as look- 
ing at the total picture. In repeated testi- 
mony, I heard stories about how, in a 
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rural town, the undertaker, the banker, 
and all the local businessmen are urged 
to join the Farm Bureau. An Iowa 
banker told me how, after two previous 
attempts to get him to join the Farm 
Bureau had failed, the largest depositor 
in the bank approached him and even 
offered to pay his first year’s dues. I 
heard testimony that local bowling alley 
owners are told they must join the Farm 
Bureau or lose all Farm Bureau tourna- 
ments in their establishment. Business- 
men are told in a not too subtle way 
that they must join or risk loss of busi- 
ness from Farm Bureau members. 

One witness gave me several pictures 
which he had taken with a Polaroid 
camera as he drove to the hearings in 
Omaha. They show trucking companies, 
motels, gas stations, garages, and towing 
services who conspicuously display their 
Farm Bureau member signs. 

A short clipping from Iowa newspaper 
is one, almost humorous example, of the 
nature of Farm Bureau membership: 

The Farm Bureau club to which (Mrs. Guy 
Haws) of Runnells belongs has planned a 
study of Brazil for its fall-winter program. 
Members will give papers on the history, reli- 
gion, arts, agriculture, and industry of that 
country. 

Mrs. Haw’s husband works at Firestone, 
so she has decided to write a report on rubber 
production in Brazil.” (Italic mine) 


It is abundantly clear from the testi- 
mony I heard that a significant percent- 
age of Farm Bureau members are not 
farmers, probably more than half. This 
is certainly a large enough deviation 
from their statement to the IRS for them 
to lose their tax-exempt status. 

BUSINESS ACTIVITIES 


The testimony given in the Midwest 
only served to reinforce my original 
charge that the American Farm Bureau 
Federation is simply a gigantic organi- 
zation of interlocking insurance and 
anges ventures, abusing their tax priv- 

eges. 

A closer look at the IAA provides an 
interesting case study of a State Farm 
Bureau. My preliminary investigations 
have revealed that IAA owns or controls 
over 30 corporations and associations 
that sold over $800,000,000 worth of in- 
surance, farm supplies, gasoline products, 
and stocks in 1966. It owns oil wells, tank- 
ers and refineries, mines, office buildings, 
and real estate. They own a retail dairy, 
Prairie Farms Dairy, which did $25 mil- 
lion in sales last year. The Illinois Milk 
Producers Association, controlled by IAA, 
controls 90 percent of the grade A fluid 
milk produced in Illinois. I might point 
out here that their ownership of this 
giant retail dairy and their control of 
the Milk Producers’ Association, repre- 
sents a serious conflict of interest for the 
Farm Bureau leadership. 

This impressive list of business ac- 
tivities raises many interesting ques- 
tions, not the least of which is: what 
happens to the money that the IAA is 
receiving as dividends on stock and for 
which they are paying no taxes. It cer- 
tainly does not appear on the financial 
statement for 1966 of the IAA which lists 
only $105,463, of dividends from owned 
assets of over $1 billion. 


The entrepreneurial skill of the Farm 
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Bureau magnates is certainly impressive. 
For example, they organized the Illinois 
Agricultural Holding Co. with assets of 
about $100,000 in order, in the words of 
the IAA: “to hold the capital stock of 
County Life Insurance Co. and to insure 
that the control of County Life Insurance 
Co. would always remain in the Farm 
Bureau organization.” County Life Insur- 
ance Co. has assets of over $300 million. 

A few years ago, the IAA purchased 
Mid-American Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Co., a stock company, to facilitate 
their selling of insurance to nonmem- 
bers. 

There is one other interesting aspect 
of the Farm Bureau’s financial opera- 
tions which should be pointed out. Last 
year, the IAA received $1,696,593 from 
members dues. Their operating expenses 
were only $1,378,859. Nearly any other 
organization would, under these circum- 
stances, reduce the dues burden for its 
members. But not the Farm Bureau. They 
actually made a $300,000 profit on 
dues. 

When I last spoke on the floor, I esti- 
mated that the total assets of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and its af- 
filiates were over $1 billion. I have since 
found that the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation alone has that much in assets. 
When a comprehensive, exhaustive study 
is done, it will show that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation is one of the 
giants of American industry. It ranks 
with our major auto and steel corpora- 
tions with one main difference: it en- 
joys tax privileges that the other super- 
corporations would not dare to dream 
about. 

My investigation has only probed the 
top two layers of a three-layer cake. We 
have quite thoroughly discovered the 
business involvement of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and the State 
farm bureaus. However, the third layer 
consists of the individual county farm 
bureaus, of which there are more than 
2,600. Each has considerable assets of 
its own. In Illinois, nearly all own their 
own building, in which they rent space 
to commercial enterprises, their own gas 
stations, their own grain elevators, and, 
in many cases, the county fairgrounds. In 
most cases, no municipal, county, or 
State property taxes are levied against 
their real estate. De Kalb County, Ill., 
for example, owns considerable stock in 
De Kalb Agriculture, a huge agricultural 
products distributor in its own right. If 
one were to truly add up all the assets 
of the 2,700 Farm Bureau affiliates, I am 
certain the figure would be over $10 bil- 
lion, truly one of the economic giants 
of American history. 

POLITICAL, SOCIAL, ECONOMIC COERCION 


When the Farm Bureau acted so 
quickly in prodding the House Agricul- 
ture Committee to disassociate itself 
from my charges against the Farm 
Bureau, I was amazed at the ruthless ef- 
ficiency with which they achieved their 
goal. However, I learned in Chicago and 
Omaha that they have had considerable 
practice in executing such power plays. 

Two particular case studies should 
suffice to disprove the myths of demo- 
cratic participation and decentralized 
control of which Charles Shuman and 
his associates often speak. 
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The Webster County Farm Bureau, 
in Nebraska, was under the progressive 
and thoughtful leadership of Mr. Alfred 
Schutte and Mr. and Mrs. Bryce Olm- 
steade, of Guide Rock, Nebr. The Web- 
ster County chapter, over a period of 
time, began to develop opposition to two 
Farm Bureau policies, their support of 
50 percent of parity and their opposition 
to REA. The Webster County chapter, 
through its elected leaders, made efforts 
to change these policies through regular, 
supposedly democratic channels. They 
went to meetings and conventions. They 
wrote letters and they spoke to their 
friends. 

However, these acts constituted acts of 
treason for the Farm Bureau leadership. 
The simple act of opposing a Farm 
Bureau policy openly and publicly re- 
sulted in the ouster of the entire Web- 
ster County chapter of the Farm Bu- 
reau. Mr. Schutte and Mr. and Mrs. 
Olmsteade lost their Farm Bureau in- 
surance. The campaign of harassment 
that was conducted against them must 
call to mind memories of Hitler’s Ger- 
many. They were branded as Commu- 
nists. Questions of their mental stability 
were raised. And the “crime” that they 
had committed was simply to voice 
disapproval. 

The second case involves a very cou- 
rageous Nebraska banker, Mr. V. E. Ros- 
siter, Sr. As a member of the National 
Banker’s Association’s Committee on 
Agriculture, Mr. Rossiter authored a 
committee report which indicated a fa- 
vorable attitude toward the 1963 wheat 
referendum, which the Farm Bureau 
bitterly opposed. When news of this 
article leaked to the press, the Farm Bu- 
reau mounted an all-out campaign to 
block the report. 

Extreme pressure was exerted on the 
officers and members of the banking as- 
sociation on a continual and extended 
basis. 

With the opening of the 1963 conven- 
tion of the National Banker’s Association, 
the Farm Bureau tactics changed from 
an attempt to smother the committee 
report to an attempt to personally dis- 
credit its author, Mr. Rossiter. Harass- 
ment followed by phone and mail. 

The attitude of the officers of the 
bankers association began to change. No 
recommendation on the wheat refer- 
endum was brought to the floor of the 
convention and Mr. Rossiter was dis- 
missed from the agriculture committee 
despite years of distinguished service. 

Mr. Rossiter told his most revealing 
story. I could not help but see the simi- 
larity between the Farm Bureau retalia- 
tion against him and their reaction to 
my charges. The old saw tells us that 
“practice makes perfect” and it seems 
that this holds true even when one is 
practicing ruthless intimidation. 

This lists of stories I heard of these 
gestapo-like tactics on the part of the 
Farm Bureau goes on and on: rural min- 
isters who spoke out against the Farm 
Bureau became the target of—in the 
Farm Bureau’s own words—a “neutral- 
ization” campaign. Men who became ac- 
tive in other farm organizations sudden- 
ly found their Farm Bureau insurance 
policies canceled. I am including a letter 
from a former Iowa legislator which in- 
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dicates the pressure exerted by the Farm 
Bureau on a State level. 

The leaders of the Farm Bureau run 
their organization with the heavy hand- 
ed tactics of a rural Mafia. As long as 
the members pay their dues and their in- 
surance premiums, keep the Farm Bu- 
reau gas bill paid up to date, and do not 
run up too sizable a bill at the Farm 
Bureau’s so-called cooperative, they are 
entitled to all the benefits that member- 
ship in the Farm Bureau bestows upon 
an individual. But, if anyone dares to 
question a policy or voice disapproval 
loud enough, the wrath of the magnates 
of the Merchandise Mart will rain down 
upon him and his. 

One final episode further indicates the 
value that the Farm Bureau elite places 
on its rank and file. A former war hero 
testified that, upon return from his tour 
of duty, he was tapped by local Farm 
Bureau leaders as a potential “farm 
leader.” He was treated quite well and 
one of his first assignments was to ad- 
minister the famous Farm Bureau 
Opinionaire. He diligently performed his 
duty and upon its completion, he asked 
to see the results of his efforts. He was 
informed, quite clearly, that only the 
very few inner circle Farm Bureau lead- 
ers ever see the results of the Farm 
Bureau Opinionaire. He soon left the or- 
ganization. 

POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT 

My hearings revealed to me an area of 
Farm Bureau activity about which I was 
only partially aware previously. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation and 
its affiliates are actively involved in non- 
legislative, political activities in a big 
way. This involvement is both direct and 
indirect. It was reported that the Farm 
Bureau in Illinois conducted a campaign 
mailing to its members for an Illinois 
Congressman in a primary campaign. It 
was also reported that the Farm Bureau, 
in 1966, did a mass mailing in each Iowa 
congressional district. Their candidate 
preference in these mailings was clear. 

Equally as disturbing, since the Farm 
Bureaus are enjoying tax exempt privi- 
leges, is their indirect involvement in 
politics. About $800,000 is spent annually 
in Illinois for what only can be described 
as ideological indoctrination directed 
mainly at the youth. Their youth pro- 
grams invariably present speakers who 
represent only one segment of the politi- 
cal spectrum—the far, far right. Some 
of these speakers are so far in right field 
that they have crossed over the foul line. 

Membership lists for the Farm Bureau 
are provided to rightwing groups for 
their own mailings. Testimony was heard 
that, for example, in Wyoming the State 
Farm Bureau acts as a sort of “clearing- 
house” for rightwing organizations. 

Alan Kline, predecessor of Charles 
Shuman as president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, is a frequent 
speaker at rightwing functions and is a 
trustee of Americans for Constitutional 
Action. Indeed, while I was holding my 
hearings in Chicago, Charles Shuman 
was speaking on the Manion Forum, a 
well-known radically rightwing syndi- 
cated radio program. 

Unfortunately our tax laws would 
apply to many of our tax-exempt orga- 
nizations such as the American Farm 
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Bureau Federation, are quite vague in 
their control of the political activities 
of tax free groups. It is most disturbing 
to me that the Federal Government is, 
in effect, subsidizing the ideological 
brainwashing of thousands of young 
people with an extremist philosophy. 
We are also underwriting the expenses 
of an organization which becomes di- 
rectly involved in financially assisting 
political candidates. 

My hope is. that in the near future 
Congress will take a close look at many 
aspects of our tax-exempt society includ- 
ing its political involvement. During a 
period of increasing demand for personal 
sacrifice on the part of all Americans in 
order to meet our tremendous foreign 
and domestic commitments, I believe the 
time has come to direct a great deal of 
attention to those associations and 
foundations who are simply not paying 
their share of the tax burden and who 
are abusing their tax status for personal 
gain. 


THE FARM BUREAU FARMS THE FARMER 


The total picture of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation is not a pleas- 
ant one. However, it becomes even more 
shocking when we realize that, not only 
has the Farm Bureau not well repre- 
sented the American farmer, but that it 
has sold him down the economic river. 
Because of their nonfarm business in- 
terests, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has consistently worked to de- 
stroy the family farmer. Until 1965, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in 
Washington lobbied for 50 percent of 
parity. This would be comparable to 
Walter Reuther asking General Motors 
to cut his workers’ salaries to one-half 
of minimum wage. Fifty percent parity 
would force the farmer to either work 
two times as hard or farm half as much. 
This was the policy supported by a 
“farm” group. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has consistently supported the 2742- 
percent tax depletion allowance for the 
oil industry. This is easy to understand 
when we realize that the Farm Bureau 
is one of the major oil processors and 
retailers in the country as well as a siz- 
able producer. But I could not find a 
single farmer in Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska 
or Illinois who supported this tax bonus 
for oil millionaires. As one gentleman 
pointed out to me, when he gets up at 
6 a.m. works all day to eke out the 
barest of existence, his blood nearly boils 
when he thinks about an organization 
using the name of the farmer to support 
the already bloated oil kings. The deple- 
tion allowance drains our Treasury of an 
estimated $245 billion each year. 

Farm Bureau members who are farm- 
ers do not believe in Farm Bureau policy. 
They remain as members either because 
of the services they obtain or because of 
the economic and social centrifugal force 
which keeps them in orbit. We need only 
look at the feed grain program which 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
vociferously opposes but in which 90 per- 
cent of the Farm Bureau members par- 
ticipate to see that, when the American 
Farm Bureau Federation claims to speak 
for the American farmer, they have no 
more right to do so than General Motors 
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does to speak for the American car 

driver. And they have as little right to a 

tax exemption as would General Motors 

if it established a large lobby in Wash- 

ington and presented itself to IRS as the 

American Car Owners Federation. 
CONCLUSION 

The American farmer is a minority be- 
set with terrific problems. The family 
farmer is struggling for his very sur- 
vival. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has been an albatross around the 
farmer’s neck for many years. I believe 
that it holds responsibility for the dis- 
advantaged position in which the farmer 
finds himself today. As the Farm Bureau 
plows ahead into new areas of financial 
gain, it has mowed down the American 
farmer in its tracks. The Farm Bureau 
must be stopped from perpetrating their 
great hoax on the Congress and the 
American people. 

I intend to continue my investigation 
of the Farm Bureau. I have turned the 
fruits of my investigation over to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service for their con- 
sideration and use in their investigation. 
I am holding hearings in Washington 
from August 28 to August 31. I have in- 
vited the presidents of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Farmers Union, the National Farmers 
Organization, and the master of the 
National Grange to testify. I also intend 
to invite the director of the Federal Ex- 
tension Service and other Government 
officials as well as many farmers and 
small businessmen who have expressed 
an interest in appearing. 

I am appalled that the representatives 
of the Farm Bureau continue to refuse to 
face my questions. No constructive pur- 
pose is served by their refusal to tell the 
American people the extent and depth of 
their operations. 

Their arrogant refusal to level with 
the American people cannot be tolerated. 
No group can be permitted to continue 
to feel so above the laws and so insensi- 
tive to the desire of the American people 
to know the truth. 

I will continue to do my utmost to 
bring the truth about this organization 
to the attention of the public. There are 
other areas of involvement which I in- 
tend to put forth to Congress and the 
people in the near future, such as the 
involvement of the Farm Bureau in 
governmental and quasi-governmental 
agencies. 

No situation, however cloudy, was not 
cleared by an honest look at the truth. 
I call upon my colleagues in the House 
to support, not only this investigation, 
but a thorough examination of our tax 
laws relating to all tax exempt organi- 
zations. 

Representative JOSEPH Y. RESNICK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE RESNICK: The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune has been car- 
rying stories of your investigation of the 
Farm Bureau and its tax exempt status. We 
admire your fearlessness in carrying on your 
one man investigation. Many more of your 
colleagues should have joined you. They are 
afraid to do so. 

I am an ex-legislator. I served in the Iowa 
House of Representatives during the 59th, 
60th and the 60th extra session. I feel I 
should tell you of the Farm Bureau tactics 
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in the rural counties of this state, particu- 
larly of the county where we live. 

Through the years my husband has been 
asked to join the Farm Bureau. He always 
refuses, because he does not like their tax 
advantage. They are legitimate competition 
as far as business is concerned, but he feels 
they are not legitimate competition as far 
as taxes are concerned. He is not a landowner. 
He owns an oil company in direct competi- 
tion to them. 

When I became a Republican candidate for 
the Iowa House, two Farm Bureau members 
told me, while calling at my home, that I 
would have to join the Farm Bureau because 
then the members would feel they could 
“communicate” with me more easily, and 
I with them. This was astonishing to me. 
No other organization approached me with 
this amount of pressure. After about six 
weeks I decided to belong, not because they 
pressured me, not because I feared I would 
not be elected, but because I wanted to learn 
more about them. 

The State Farm Bureau had their own paid 
lobbyists at our State Legislature. They have 
a dinner at the beginning of each session, 
House members jokingly call the Farm Bu- 
reau President’s message to the legislators 
“the Farm Bureau's State of the State mes- 
sage.” It usually is tolerated, but is greeted 
with anger—except by those retired farmer 
Farm Bureau members in the legislature. 

Each time the Farm Bureau approved bills 
come up in the Iowa General Assembly, a 
delegation from the legislator's home county 
will be at the Capitol pressuring a vote for 
them. Now whether these expenses are listed 
in their tax return or not, I do not know. 

The Farm Bureau does not exist to be 
“the voice of the farmer.” They are the 
voice of their own business. While I was a. 
member I never saw a financial statement 
of the Iowa Farm Bureau even though I 
attended our county’s annual meeting, re- 
ceived their Farm Bureau Spokesman (news- 
paper) and one time attended their kickoff 
meeting for the annual membership drive 
where they wanted me to tell them how effec- 
tive their lobbying in the Iowa Legislature 
is for the farmer. 

I do not believe many members know any- 
thing about salaries paid to their officials at 
the state level. Neither do they know about 
the salaries of their national officers and em- 
ployees. Not many small town businessmen 
(who are pressured to join the Farm Bureau) 
in my area know that the Farm Bureau is a 
co-op. 

It is certainly a fact that they help get 
their own people elected in Iowa government, 
but it would be very hard to prove they 
spend money doing it. But they threaten to 
boycott your business on main street unless 
you are a member. 

In my county they bid on gasoline and fuel 
oil contracts for schools and county roads, 
They can out-bid companies such as Stand- 
ard Oil, Sunray DX, Citco, and others. Farm 
Bureau members who buy from the same 
tank wagon do not seem to question why they 
must pay much more per gallon than the 
schools and counties. 

The Farm Bureau Office and Farm Bureau 
Insurance offices are in their own building in 
my community. They are not in with the Ex- 
tension Service, 4-H, etc. It is hard for me to 
get an insurance claim damage settled with 
a person who has Farm Bureau insurance, I 
believe you could examine this angle. 

It has been true in Iowa that ministers 
have been pressured to belong to the Farm 
Bureau. Right now I am not able to remem- 
ber why they made this concerted effort in my 
area, I certainly could do a little research on 
this. 

Your investigation would have more pres- 
tige if you could persuade some of the “big 
populated area” Congressmen to help you. I 
have seen several editorials which say this is 
only a one man investigation. However, both 
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my husband and I commend you for your 
efforts. We hope you will get the IRS to in- 
vestigate thoroughly. 


[From the Illinois Farmer, December 1965] 
THE NUMBERS GAME 


Of more than passing interest is the state- 
ment attributed to Charles Shuman of the 
AFBF in the daily paper we read for Tuesday, 
December 14th. Shuman is supposed to haye 
claimed that the Ilinois Farm Bureau (or 
IAA) with 193,000 members was larger than 
the national membership of both the 
Farmers Union and the Grange! 

The Wednesday paper, according to the 
farm reporter for that paper, carried a cor- 
rection stating this was in error; they didn’t 
mean the Farmers Union, they meant the 
National Farmers Organization! 

The first statement was a patent fabrica- 
tion, Big Jim Patton and his Farmers Union 
boys count 750,000 family farm members. We 
don’t happen to know the exact figure for the 
National Grange, but that fine gentleman 
Herschel Newsom leads a solid and highly re- 
spected membership that we are confident is 
above the IAA figure all by itself. 

The second statement is not a bit better. 
Oren Lee Staley and the NFO do not release 
figures on their membership, because it is a 
bargaining organization and you do not turn 
your cards face up when you sit down to deal 
for big stakes. We know enough about them 
to estimate it is far, far larger than the IAA. 
Did you know that approximately twice as 
many farmers attended the NFO convention 
in St. Louis as went to Chicago with the 
AFBF ... where only 165 of the thousands 
attending actually got to vote. 

We are not going to claim that any of these 
groups underestimate the size of their mem- 
bership rolls. Probably all of them fudge a 
little by carrying delinquent members in 
those totals, hoping they will pay up. 

But, just for fun, why not examine the 
figure the Farm Bureau starts with. We have 
at hand the book issued by the Standard 
Rate & Data Service, 5201 Old Orchard Road, 
Skokie, Illinois. It is the acknowledged 
standard profession work by which advertis- 
ing buyers evaluate the markets covered by 
various publications. 

Everybody knows we have lost farms since 
1963, but for 1963 it lists only 154,640 farms 
in Illinois, and 156,100 farm households. The 
total of commercial farms producing over 
$2,500 worth of crops annually is given as 
only 117,244. The other 37,396 are apparently 
little patches at the edge of town where a 
man keeps quarter horses or runs a few 
sOWS. 

How does the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion get 193,000 memberships out of a state 
with only 117,244 real functioning commer- 
cial farms? 

Isn't it done by disguising a steady loss 
in farmer interest and farmer membership 
beneath a brisk campaign to sell Farm Bu- 
reau memberships to the businessmen along 
Main Street who often feel more at home 
with Farm Bureau policies than do the 
farmers? 

Is it significant that this year Roger 
Fleming, the AFBF’s double-talk expert, 
spoke of a national figure of 1,678,000 mem- 
ber families? Always in the past they have 
said farm families, but criticism has been 
growing from all sides that the Farm Bureau 
is no longer a farm organization and no 
longer represents the farmer. It was becom- 
ing a bit too much to speak of “Farm” fam- 
ilies when an estimated 40% of their mem- 
bers are now city people, many of whom own 
no land and have no interest in farming, but 
bought car insurance from a salesman and 
found themselves with a Farm Bureau mem- 
bership figured into the cost. 

Illinois is the largest state membership 
remaining to the Farm Bureau, one-eighth 
of their entire count. In what appear to be 
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expensive attempts to mask the decay of 
their organization, they claim “four out of 
five farmers” are members. Anyone who lives 
on the RFD knows that is not so. Four out 
of ten sounds more like it in any township 
we are acquainted with, while one out of ten 
belongs to one of the other three organiza- 
tions . . . and five out of ten belong to none 
at all! 

Out of the actual commercial farmers, 
then, that leaves the three farmer-controlled 
organizations to split up 11,700 members. 
That isn’t much, but we suspect it is about 
right. It leaves the Farm Bureau with 46,897 
actual producing farmers paid up on the 
rolls of their Illinois organization, and we 
suspect this is also about right. Multiplied 
by eight, assuming the same kind of num- 
bers game goes on in other states, the Farm 
Bureau lobbyists in Washington, D.C., had 
better tell their congressmen they represent 
something like 375,000 real live men operat- 
ing farms. This is a far cry from one-and- 
two-thirds millions. 

What this suggests is a big, shiny, smooth- 
functioning business machine operating in 
the of a farmer cooperative, (but 
which is not controlled by the farmers and 
never was) and paying the bills of a paper 
organization which shrinks every year in the 
realities of farmer participation. 

Mr. Shuman should not undertake a game 
he is not prepared to play. 

FACT SHEET ON ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES AND OP- 
ERATIONS 

1. MEMBERSHIP 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 
and its individual State Farm Bureaus enjoy 
their status as tax-exempt agricultural or- 
ganizations on the basis of their sworn state- 
ments to the Internal Revenue Service that 
in order to qualify for membership the in- 
dividual must—and I quote directly from 
their statement to the IRS: “. . . be engaged 
in carrying on a farm or farms, or have a 
major agricultural interest.” 

In 1965 the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
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tion listed membership of 182,477 member 
families. And in 1967 they list 193,158 mem- 
bers, an increase of 10,681 members. 

During this same period, the United States 
Department of Agriculture showed a decrease 
in operating farms from 141,000 to 132,000. 
Thus, in spite of the fact that the number 
of operated farms decreased by 9,000, Farm 
Bureau membership went up 10,000. Even 
more important is the fact that there are 
61,000 more members of the Farm Bureau 
than there are listed farmers in the state 
of Illinois. 

In Cook County, the IAA lists 6,997 mem- 
bers while there are 1,032 farms in Cook 
County. Each year Cook County loses more of 
its farms and farmers to suburban and in- 
dustrial development. In spite of this, their 
membership increased 5 percent in 1966 over 
1965. According to these figures it is obvious 
that a large proportion of the members of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association are not 
farmers and as this is contrary to their sworn 
statement, they should lose their tax-exempt 
status. 


2. LIST OF COMPANIES OWNED, OPERATED, CON- 
TROLLED OR AFFILIATED BY/ WITH THE ILLINOIS 
AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


The President of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association is Mr. William Kuhfuss. He also 
holds the following positions: 

1. President, Country Mutual Insurance 
Company 

2. President, Country Casualty Insurance 
Company 

3. Chairman of the Board, Mid-American 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company 

4. President, Country Capital Investment 
Fund, Inc. 

5. Chairman of the Board, Country Capital 

nt Company 

6. President, Illinois Agricultural Holding 
Company* 

7. Director, American Agricultural Mutual 
Insurance Company of Indianapolis, Indiana 

8. Director, Farm Bureau Mutual Funds, 
Inc. 

9. Director, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration 


COMPANIES OWNED, CONTROLLED, OR AFFILIATED WITH ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


Country Mutual Insurance Co 


Country Life Insurance Co 
Country Casualty Insurance Co 


Mid-American Fire & Marine Insurance Co 


OTHER COMPANIES 


Country Capital Investment Fund 
Country Capital Management Co- 
Illinois Agricultural Auditing Co. 
Illinois Agricultural Holding Co 
Illinois Agricultural Service Co. 
Illinois Farm Bureau Serum Association. 
Illinois Fruit Growers Exchange 

Illinois Grain Co 


Prairie Farms Daily Ine. . 
Quality Vegetable Growers Association 
ricultural Business Service Co 
Illinois Agricultural Co 


Total assets Premiums 

———— $65, 810, 138 37.643, 894 
336, 381, 537 52, 534, 445 

3,055, 500 630, 39 
A 3, 538, 905 1, 207,677 
——— 408, 786,080 ............... 

Sales (services 

Assets and products) 


28, 490 

167, 600, 000 
24, 632, 286 
9, 184 
45,991 


In 1966, the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, its subsidiaries and affiliated companies 
grossed $625,655,852 in premiums, services 
and products, as compared to $244,200,060 in 
1956. 

These figures cover twenty-five different 
corporations, companies and associations 
which offer products and services that in- 
clude insurance, petroleum, chemicals, fertil- 
izer, retail dairies, farm produce marketing, 
and stocks and bonds. 


F/S, INC., AND SUBSIDIARIES 
Sixty-one percent of class B preferred stock 
of FS Services is owned by the Illinois Agri- 


»The Illinois Agricultural Holding Com- 
pany was organized to hold the capital stock 
of the Country Life Insurance Company and 
to insure that the control of C.L.I.C. would 
always remain in the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 
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cultural Association. The remaining stock 
is owned by the Iowa and Wisconsin Farm 
Bureaus. 

Total assets of FS, Inc., 18 $55,223,628. Their 
net sales in 1966 were $168,240,114. FS Serv- 
ices which claims to be a farmers’ coopera- 
tive owns fertilizer plants, feed mills, seed 
processing plants, petroleum terminals and 
even its own motor vessel, the “Mini.” In 
addition, they have ownership interest in the 
following companies: 

Percentage 
Central Farmers Fertilizer Co., Chicago, 

III. (potash, nitrogen, phosphate) 
Central Nitrogen, Inc., Terre Haute, Indi- 

ana (anhydrous ammonia, ammonium 

nitrate, nitrogen solutions 
National Cooperative Refinery Associa- 
tion, McPherson, Kans. (petroleum) 
First Nitrogen Corporation, Donaldson- 


Ohio (farm supplies - 13 


Their statement shows that only 15% of 
the preferred stock dividends for Central Ni- 
trogen, Inc., is subject to federal income tax. 
Central Ni Inc., continues to seek ex- 
emption from all federal income taxation. 


33D INFANTRY 
NATIONAL 


THE ORIGINAL 
DIVISION—ILLINOIS 
GUARD 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Murpry] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, the original 33d Infantry Division: of 
the Illinois National Guard deserves our 
special attention and praise on its 50th 
anniversary. 

July of this year marked the 50th an- 
niversary of the 33d Infantry Division 
and a brief review of the division’s half- 
century of service is well worth noting. 
The division was activated at Camp 
Logan, near Houston, Tex., in July 1917 
and it was sent overseas in May of 1918 
and went into combat in the Verdun, St. 
Mihiel, and Meuse-Argonne offensives. 
During World War I, members of the 
33d Division were awarded nine Medals 
of Honor and 194 awards of the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. 

In March 1941, the 33d was again in- 
ducted into Federal service. With the 
outbreak of World War II the 33d was 
shipped to Hawaii and subsequently it 
joined the 6th Army in New Guinea 
for its first taste of World War II combat. 

Reorganization of the 33d Division as 
an Illinois National Guard unit was 
started in November of 1946. Late in De- 
cember of the same year the 44th In- 
fantry Division was activated as a sec- 
ond division of the Minois National 
Guard. 

The 44th Division was inducted into 
the Federal service in February of 1952 
to serve during the Korean conflict. The 
division remained on active duty for 2 
years, many of its members seeing com- 
bat duty with units in Korea. 
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Mr. Speaker, in these troublesome 
times I think it is certainly in the best 
interests of the Nation that the accom- 
plishments of the 33d Division of the 
Illinois National Guard be called to the 
attention of all Americans. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PurceLL] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
that outstanding patriotice organiza- 
tion, the American Legion, Department 
of Texas, met in their 49th annual de- 
partment convention, in the city of Dal- 
las, Tex. 

As you know, it is the custom at this 
convention to seriously reflect upon the 
state of the Nation and the world today, 
and the members attending the conven- 
tion attempt to come together and rea- 
som out the proper approach toward 
these problems. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many of us in 
this Chamber who are members of the 
Legion, and carry a justifiable sense of 
pride from their association with it and 
the patriotic principles for which it 
stands. The members are from all 
walks of life, bound together by a com- 
mon interest in achieving a better world 
for mankind. When the Legion speaks, 
it would behoove each of us who repre- 
sent the American people, to listen. 

It is in this spirit that I include in 
the Record Resolution No. 90 of the Na- 
tional Security Committee of the Texas 
Legion, which deals with the Middle 
East difficulties that are of present con- 
cern to us all: 

RESOLUTION No. 90 
Subject: Middle East. 
Committee: National Security. 

Whereas, A stable and durable peace in 
the Middle East is a matter of prime na- 
tional interest to the United States; and 

Whereas, The many unresolved Arab-Is- 
raeli differences are a continuing threat to 
the peace and well-being of the area and, 
for various strategic and historic reasons, to 
the entire world; and 

Whereas, The first step toward a just and 
meaningful settlement of those differences 
must be taken by the parties concerned, 
using such third party or international as- 
sistance as they may wish; now, therefore, 
beit 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Texas, in convention assembled in 
Dallas, Texas, July 28-30, 1967, That The 
American Legion urges the President of the 
United States, using all the resources at his 
command, to attempt to bring about direct 
Arab-Israeli negotiations; and be it further 

Resolved that pending the outcome of 
such negotiations it should be the policy of 
the United States— 

(1) to uphold the national and interna- 
tional rights of all nations of the Middle 
East, including Israel’s right to existence 
with recognized and secure boundaries, and 
its right to free maritime passage through 
the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba; 

(2) to extend a commensurate share of 
assistance to the Arab refugees; 
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(3) to offer to meet with all concerned 
nations for the development of an equitable, 
long-range solution of the Middle East 
refugee problem; and 

(4) to continue efforts to secure multi- 
lateral agreements for reasonable limitations 
on arms shipments to the nations of the 
Middle East; and be it further 

Resolved That if the Arab leaders refuse 
to enter into negotiations with the Israelis, 
the United States should lift its embargo on 
arms shipments to Israel immediately upon 
finding that any Arab country or any com- 
bination of such countries has secured from 
the Soviet Union or elsewhere a level or kind 
of. weapons. beyond that which it possessed 
prior to the onset of hostilities in June 1967. 


IN PURSUIT OF EQUITY 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hanna] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the Ways and Means Committee turns 
its attention to a proposal to impose a 
10-percent surcharge on personal and 
corporate income tax. They do so at @ 
time when the typical taxpayer is al- 
ready bearing a weighty tax burden. If 
he is a Californian, he has seen State 
taxes doubled and redoubled since World 
War II and can look forward to a record 
increase next year. He has viewed prop- 
erty taxes, the principal source of local 
revenue, climb at a precipitous rate. 
Many Californians have seen their prop- 
erty tax double in just the last year. In 
addition, it is all but an accomplished 
fact that he can expect an increased de- 
duction from his wages to pay for in- 
creased social security benefits and a 
higher cost of postal service, both to 
come in the very near future. The load 
is already heavy, in fact, it has been. esti- 
mated that today an average family with 
an income of $10,000 a year pays approx- 
imately 30 percent, or $3,000 in taxes of 
all kinds. 

SIGNS OF RESISTANCE 

Even before the announcement of the 
proposed surcharge there were indica- 
tions of stanch resistance to any tax rise 
for any purpose. In many communities, 
the heretofore unheard of happened— 
local school bond issues were defeated. 
Last year we saw State and local officials 
who effected strong tax measures during 
their administration face stiff challenges 
in bids for reelection; some were 
defeated. 

Why the growing tide of opposition to 
higher taxes? As.I see it, there are three 
reasons why many of our constituents 
are voicing opposition— 

They do not believe that their Govern- 
ment should be undertaking the activ- 
ities to be financed from the tax reve- 
nues. That is why we hear opposition to 
the tax from both liberals, who object 
to Vietnam, and conservatives, who ob- 
ject to spending on the poverty program. 

They do not believe that their Govern- 
ment is using its current revenues with 
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maximum efficiency. I share their view 
and expect, whatever happens, that more 
rigorous efforts will be made to pare 
waste and duplication in the Federal 
Government. 

They do not believe that the share of 
the tax burden they are being asked to 
assume is just and equitable. 

The first two considerations are basic 
questions of public policy which an in- 
formed citizen can react to effectively. 
Voters can affect these matters by their 
actions at the ballot box responding to 
what they believe are priorities and effi- 
ciencies evident in their Government. 
Throughout our history, responsible citi- 
zens have worked within and through 
the political process to make their views 
known on these matters. 

The third objection to a tax increase is 
more complex and deep rooted. Complex 
because it is enshrouded in the intrica- 
cies of tax law. Deep rooted because it 
goes to the elemental question of the 
fairness with which his Government ef- 
fectuates public policy. If the citizens 
believe that the share of the tax burden 
he is being asked to assume is unjust, 
democratic government is in trouble. 
Such a view erodes the quality of cit- 
izenship by breeding a contempt for 
the law and distrust for those who en- 
act and enforce it. It invites a mentality 
which finds it easy to rationalize tax 
evasion or tax avoidance on the basis of 
the belief that since the tax law is ba- 
sically unfair there is nothing really 
wrong with breaking it. 


A RECORD OF REFORM 


Past Democratic Presidents have con- 
structed a fine record of recommending 
measures to make the Federal tax struc- 
ture more equitable. President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was successful in seeing a 
wartime tax on excess corporate profits 
enacted as a means of increasing public 
revenues while preventing the “unjust 
enrichment” of a favored minority. 
President Truman was successful in 
gaining the enactment of legislation to 
close notorious tax loopholes. President 
Kennedy recommended sweeping tax re- 
forms in his 1964 tax cut measure. He 
was successful to the extent that tax 
reforms affecting the elderly, low- and 
middle-income families, and corporate 
investors were enacted. 

Through these reforms past Chief Ex- 
ecutives have succeeded in keeping faith 
with citizens. They have convineed the 
great majority of our citizenry that their 
Government was honestly endeavoring to 
insure that the tax burden was fairly 
and equitably allocated. 

I was deeply disappointed that the 
Johnson administration broke with this 
fine tradition. By its actions it indicated 
that it did not feel that tax reform was 
sufficiently important to be made an 
essential part of any tax package. Can 
it be that our present tax structure is so 
sound that it cannot stand improve- 
ment? Can it be that our President feels 
that our citizens are satisfied that the 
system is infinitely fair? 


It is clear that our citizens are not 


satisfied with the fairness of the current 
system. I share this view, Mr. Speaker. 
I believe there are meaningful reforms 
that can be made. One area that requires 
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complete reappraisal is the matter of the 
differentiated depreciation rates applied 
to residential, commercial, and indus- 
trial buildings. Many other reforms in- 
cluding those recommended by our late 
President Kennedy have not been 
adopted and do deserve consideration. 
I hope that the distinguished Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. 
Mitts] and his fine committee will rec- 
ognize this and strive to insure that the 
question of the equity of our tax system 
is made an integral part of the current 
discussions. I for one want to make it 
abundantly clear that I will not consider 
any tax proposal which fails to include 
in it significant, meaningful proposals 
for reform. 
EQUITY AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


The President has estimated that, 
without a tax increase, the Federal 
budget will run a deficit approaching $30 
billion. What would be the economic im- 
pact of this record “peacetime” deficit? 
There are two schools of thought, de- 
pending on how one views the immediate 
economic prospects. The imminent 
chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, Senator WILLIAM Proxmire, has 
stated his view that this deficit can be 
absorbed without causing “runaway” 
inflation. He sees little basis for the ad- 
ministration’s forecast of a rapid up- 
surge in economic activity in the next 
few months. The senior Senator from 
Wisconsin believes that the more likely 
result of a tax increase would be re- 
trenchment by business and industry 
with a resultant delay in our already in- 
adequate rate of growth. 

President Johnson and his economic 
advisers have attached a completely dif- 
ferent meaning to present trends. They 
see an acceleration of economic activity 
in coming months which when combined 
with the impetus given by the large Fed- 
eral deficit would project the economy 
into what the President called “a spiral 
of ruinous inflation.” 

CHOOSING BETWEEN TWO TAXES 


If the President’s prognosis of our 
economy’s health is correct, and I want 
to underline my conviction that its cor- 
rectness has not been successfully estab- 
lished, then our Nation has a choice be- 
tween two taxes. We must make the un- 
happy choice between adopting a Fed- 
eral tax increase or subjecting our coun- 
try to another dose of the most unjust, 
inequitable tax known to man—inflation. 
For if our economy becomes overly ex- 
pansionary we can expect a repetition of 
1966. In 1966 we saw all the ugly mani- 
festations of inflation— 

Prices of food, clothing and other nec- 
essities climbed at unparalleled, peace- 
time rates. 

Wages skyrocketed in selected sectors, 

The poor, the elderly, those on fixed 
incomes saw the purchasing power dis- 
appear in the face of a rising cost of 
living. 

Upward spiraling interest rates and 
tight money. 

Mr. Speaker, the cost of inflation to 
my home State was especially cruel. It 
visited itself harshly on the poor of the 
ghettos, it robbed a large number of our 
many retired citizens of large portion of 
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their savings, it took away from budding 
California businesses the capital required 
for diversification and expansion, and it 
brought a vital, central portion of the 
California economy—the housing and 
home finance industry—to a virtual 
standstill. 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE IMPACT OF INFLATION 


The unjust and inequitable manner in 
which the alternative tax—inflation— 
operates is well represented in an exam- 
ple familiar to most Californians. The 
“disaster of 1966” is the expression most 
commonly used to describe the impact 
that the “tight money” situation had on 
California’s housing and home finance 
industry. 

The tight money which is a necessary 
corollary of inflation impinged on a 
large segment of the California home- 
building sector. Builders found they 
could not get financing for new develop- 
ments. As builders completed projects, 
they were forced to curtail operations. 
This resulted in a significant reduction in 
employment, many of California’s build- 
ing trades employees found themselves 
unemployed or underemployed last year. 
The house financing industry suffered 
in the tight money situation. Savings 
and loan companies witnessed substantial 
outflows of money as savers made mass 
withdrawals and went in search of more 
lucrative returns. When savings and 
loans companies saw funds flowing out 
at record rates they responded by raising 
interest rates. The money supply tight- 
ened and rates on deposits rose, savings 
and loans became very cautious about 
making loans. As a result, many of the 
new families which are forming at a 
record rate in my home State were un- 
able to purchase homes. Many other 
California families who moved last 
year—one in three California families 
moves each year—were forced to sell 
their homes at a loss because of the dis- 
count points they had to give to secure 
financing. 

This is one instance of how inflation 
unjustly and arbitrarily visits itself upon 
our citizens. It and others like it con- 
vince me that we cannot afford a repeti- 
tion of the wage-price escalation we saw 
last year. 

OUR AIM 

Our goal, Mr. Speaker, in considering 
the tax increase should be to secure an 
equitable result. This means two things. 
First that we should require that any tax 
proposal inelude significant structural 
reforms to insure a just allocation of 
any proposed increase. Second, that the 
Congress will only consider a tax pro- 
posal if and only when, it is conclusively 
demonstrated that the only alternative 
to it is another dose of “run-away infla- 
tion.” 


THE TROIKA’S FANCY FOOTWORK 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hanna] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the agile 
antics of the administration’s chief eco- 
nomics advisers have been ably reported 
in the Washington Post. In an editorial 
entitled “Some Surcharge Arithmetic,” 
the Post editors have effectively por- 
trayed the efforts by the Messrs. Fowler, 
Ackley, and Schultze to substitute a 
lightness of foot for logic in their deal- 
ing with this ponderous problem. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the Washington Post editorial: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Aug. 15, 1967] 


SOME SURCHARGE ARITHMETIC 


In the days when he was exposing the ma- 
chinations of the New Haven Railway’s fi- 
nances, Louis D. Brandeis wrote a friend 
that: “Arithmetic is the first of the sciences 
and the mother of safety.” The spokesmen 
for the Administration did not neglect that 
aphorism in the case for a 10 per 
cent income-tax surcharge before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Treasury Sec- 
retary Fowler discoursed upon the technical 
and arcane aspects of estimating personal 
income-tax revenues. Budget Director 
Schultze rattled off detailed data on expen- 
ditures since 1965 with the agility of a well- 
primed quiz-show contestant. Chairman 
Ackley of the Council of Economic Advisers 
presented a rather detailed, six-month fore- 
cast of the gross national product. But it re- 
quires logic, as well as a plethora of data, to 
make a convincing case for higher taxes, a 
logic that eluded the Administration’s eco- 
nomic policy triad. 

The burden of Chairman Ackley's testi- 
mony is that a failure to levy the surcharge 
would result in a dangerously rapid expan- 
sion of total demand in the second half of 
this year and an acceleration of that trend, 
with intolerable inflation, in 1968. 

According to the Council’s forecast, a fail- 
ure to increase taxes would result in a GNP 
rise of between $29 and $35 billion in the 
second half of this year. That means that 
the GNP in the last quarter would be run- 
ning at an annual rate of between $804 and 
$810 billion as against $775 billion in the 
second quarter. This range of estimates, espe- 
cially in view of the on-going inventory liqui- 
dation, appears to be on the high side. But 
even if one were to accept it, the implied 
rates of annual GNP growth, which range 
between 7.6 and 9.3 per cent in current prices, 
are not excessive when viewed as a recovery 
from the mini- cession.“ 

In reply to the “small minority“ of the 
economics profession that doubts the Coun- 
cil’s prognosis, Mr, Ackley said that he found 
it “hard to make sense of a diagnosis of per- 
sistent sluggishness over the coming year.” 
But one need not be haunted by the straw 
man of stagnation to reject the Council’s 
forecast. Why does Mr. Ackley dismiss the 
possibility of a moderate growth of GNP 
along one of the numerous trends that oc- 
cupy the broad spectrum between stagnation 
and exhilaration? 

Secretary Fowler also fell into an arith- 
metic trap of his own making. He argued 
that interest rates will be pushed to intoler- 
ably high levels if Congress fails to raise 
taxes and the Treasury is compelled to fi- 
nance the entire deficit by borrowing. But 
according to his own estimate, higher taxes 
will reduce the Treasury’s demand for loan- 
able funds by only $7.4 billion. Why, one 
wonders, should this $7.4 billion be of such 
crucial importance, especially in view of the 
fact—acknowledged by Mr. Fowler—that 
business overborrowed in the first half of 
this year? With the net public and private 
debt in excess of $1.4 trillion, it hardly seems 
likely that an additional $7.4 billion of Gov- 
ernment debt is going to warp the structure 
of interest rates, especially in view of the 
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inventory liquidation and the moderate in- 
crease in anticipated capital expenditures. 

Last September the suspension of the in- 
vestment-tax credit sailed through Ways and 
Means with little critical scrutiny, Times 
have changed. Chairman Wilbur D. Mills, 
who has “considerable reservations” about 
the bill, propounded a long series of search- 
ing questions, and his colleagues in both 
parties will serve the public interest by also 
satisfying their curiosity. The Administra- 
tion, unlike last year, has come up with 
numbers and forecasts, but thus far they fail 
to add up to a convincing case for higher 
taxes. 


GONZALEZ INTRODUCES FIRST 
CHILDREN’S ALLOWANCE ACT 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GonzaLez] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, there 
can be no doubt, following the riots or riot 
scares in many of our larger cities, of the 
seriousness of our urban crisis. As one of 
my proposed legislative solutions, I am 
today introducing a bill, patterned after 
the successful “family allowances” which 
have been distributed in Canada since 
1945. 

My bill would establish a national pro- 
gram of monthly children’s allowances. 
It simply recognizes the obvious, that the 
future of our country depends upon the 
well-being and education of our chil- 
dren, It would provide monthly grants 
of $8 for preschool children and $12 for 
school-aged children to the parents of 
every American child, as their birthright. 
It is not basically an urban bill or a pov- 
erty bill, but it would have the most im- 
pact on those children who are most in 
need of decent clothing, food, and health 
care. 

I have previously introduced two ap- 
proaches toward full employment, and 
I have cosponsored a low- and moderate- 
income housing bill. I believe that my 
legislation would come to grips with the 
intolerable conditions in urban ghet- 
toes. In marked contrast, it seems to me 
that the legislative actions of this body 
to date have been aimed more at scape- 
goats than at solutions to civil disorder. 

For example, the majority cut by 
almost two-thirds the appropriations 
needed to get the model cities program 
started. Appropriations for the rent sup- 
plement program were nil. 

We passed the antiriot bill which I 
suspect will be useless, and a nuisance 
to any public prosecutor who has to de- 
fend its constitutionality. I was surprised 
that it was not more widely considered 
an unwarranted invasion of States’ 
rights. 

As a body, we refused to consider 
actual debate on the rat control bill. It 
was the administration’s housing bill of 
the first session of the 90th Congress. 
As such, it was very modest, distin- 
guished mainly by being far removed 
from the serious condition of housing 
across the country. But the rat control 
bill deserved more than the cute death 
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it received. It is coming to be a symbol 
of the lack of congressional concern 
for bad living conditions. 

Then we passed the anticrime bill, orig- 
inally designed to combat organized 
crime in the cities over the long haul. It 
was transformed on this floor into a 
short-term antiriot bill. The funds would 
be controlled by State highway patrols, 
who have little experience with orga- 
nized crime or for urban problems. 

Earlier today I attempted to broaden 
the limited social security amendments, 
but the rule for debate did not permit 
floor amendments. My proposal for a na- 
tional program of monthly children’s al- 
lowances would be administered by the 
Social Security Administration. 

I do not quarrel with antiriot training 
for our police and National Guard units. 
The need is obvious for better tactics, 
more training and better discipline. But I 
say we should not be content with only 
short-term, punitive measures. 

The riots must be halted. What is per- 
haps most appalling about rioting is that 
it brings out the worst in the combatants. 
We have insidious snipers causing deadly 
firepower to be rained upon their neigh- 
bors’ children, and causing unfought fires 
to destroy their own dwellings. We have 
several policemen charged with cold- 
blooded murder. 

These riots must be halted, but we must 
do more than gratify the death-wish of 
certain totally alienated segments of our 
urban population. I say we should not 
reward the would-be guerrilla leaders of 
our urban jungles. I say we should not 
make truths of the militants’ wild state- 
ments that “The man has shown his true 
colors—he wants to exterminate us.” 

And I wonder about the need for more 
commissions, new investigations, and ad- 
ditional committees. Certainly no one 
can say how well a piece of social leg- 
islation will work, or how many people 
will benefit from it prior to actual ex- 
perience with it. But there is much we 
do know: we know that poverty means 
insufficient income; we know that slums 
are made up of crowded, dilapidated 
housing; we know that joblessness can 
beget alienation and underemployment 
can lead to hopelessness. 

Mr. Speaker, I have legislative pro- 
posals which I am convinced will be posi- 
tive steps in solving these problems. 

Yesterday, I cosponsored the Low- and 
Moderate-Income Housing Act of 1968, 
which would establish as national policy 
the rehabilitation or rebuilding the 10 
million deteriorated and dilapidated 
housing units in the country over the 
next 20 years. This wouid be accom- 
plished in large measure through ex- 
panding and coordinating existing hous- 
ing programs. 

Further, last week I cosponsored the 
bipartisan bill, H.R. 12280, which would 
establish, through a new office in the 
Department of Labor, the Federal Gov- 
ernment as employer of last resort for 
citizens able, willing, and seeking to 
work. This purpose is identical to the bill 
I reintroduced from the 89th Congress, 
H.R. 629, which may be cited as the 
right-to-work law. H.R. 629 would com- 
plement the approach in H.R. 12280, in 
that my first bill would require the prep- 
aration of a full employment Federal 
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budget indicating the level ane direction 
of Pederal spending necessary to assure 
the right to work in terms of detailed 
national employment and production 
prospects. 

In this respect, I would like to note 
a recent Harris Survey on the idea of 
“setting up large-scale Federal work 
projects to give jobs to all the unem- 
ployed.” The nationwide survey indicated 
that 69 percent of the country felt that 
such a proposal would be “effective” in 
solving urban unrest. 

And today, I am introducing legisla- 
tion to establish a national program of 
monthly children’s allowances. This is 
the first time such a proposal has been 
introduced into the U.S. Congress, as far 
as I can determine. 

The children’s allowances has as its 
premise that the strength and tran- 
quillity of our Nation will depend upon 
the health, education, and general well- 
being of our children. This is the idea 
behind the personal income tax deduc- 
tion for children. This premise of our 
free public school system. It explains the 
enthusiasm with which Headstart proj- 
ects were welcomed across the country. 

This allowance would be a birthright, 
given to the parents of every American 
child, without stigma, with few excep- 
tions. The Social Security Administra- 
tion would send an allowance check every 
month for every American child. The 
amount would be $8 a month for children 
under the age of 6, or $12 a month for 
children from the ages of 6 through 
16. To school-aged child whose par- 
ents did not receive enough income to be 
taxed, the child would receive $144 a 
year. Since the children’s allowances 
would probably be taxable, the net 
amount for children whose parents pay 
income tax would depend upon his par- 
ents’ tax bracket. 

This program would cost about $9 bil- 
lion a year although it would probably 
reduce welfare costs. This is a large sum 
and its expenditure would be a matter of 
priorities. I believe an expenditure of 
this magnitude on our children com- 
pares favorably with the $5 billion a 
year spent on outer space programs after 
Sputnik. I believe the returns from 
children’s allowances would be of vastly 
multiplied benefit to our society. 

My bill would be administered by the 
Social Security Administration. This 
agency already sends checks to one 
American in 10, and is perhaps the most 
efficient Government agency. 

The Canadian family allowance pro- 
gram upon which my bill is modeled was 
controversial prior to its adoption in 
1944. But the program has been an un- 
qualified success and has been accepted 
by both political parties. 

The charge that the Canadian allow- 
ances would be a “baby bonus” has 
proven to be groundless. Canada’s birth- 
rate has closely followed the ups and 
downs of the U.S. birth rate, and has ac- 
tually declined since enactment of chil- 
dren’s allowances. 

The numbers of parents who spend the 
children’s allowances on themselves has 
been negligible in Canada. A check in 
1961 turned up only 375 cases of this 
abuse, only about one in 7,000. Both the 
Canadian law and my bill stipulate that 
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the allowance shall be applied exclu- 
sively toward the maintenance, care, 
training, education, and advancement of 


the child,” upon penalty of discontinu- 


ance or, in certain instances, penalty of 
Prosecution. 

The children’s allowances have been 
credited with lowering the school drop- 
out rate in Canada. Writing in The Na- 
tion magazine on February 17, 1964, 
Canadian journalist Ian Sclanders said: 

With the allowances coming in, all but a 
tiny fraction remain in school until they 
are sixteen. ... After that a surprising num- 
ber, among them youngsters from very low- 
income groups, somehow manage to go to 
college. Would allowances reduce dropouts 
in the United States? The evidence suggests 
that they would. 


And in 1965, the Minister of Health 
and Welfare of Canada, the Honorable 
Judy LaMarsh, stated that “we are con- 
vinced that a byproduct of this program 
has been an improvement in school at- 
tendance because, of course, allowance 
payments are suspended if children are 
improperly absent from school.” My bill 
would similarly suspend children who 
drop out of school, or who leave home. 

Concerning the effect of the children’s 
allowances on unemployment, Schlander 
wrote: 

It can be claimed quite convincingly that 
but for the allowances, the situation [in 
Canada] would be worse than it is; and it 
can be argued the U.S. unemployment fig- 
ures would improve if family allowances 
were adopted. In Canada it has been proved 
that family allowances stimulate the econ- 
omy, and that the money they represent 
turns over fast. 


I believe that elementary and second- 
ary education in this country needs to 
be strengthened—as well as vocational 
retraining and adult education programs. 
But I feel it is time to direct that some 
funds go to schoolchildren. I have known 
of classrooms in my district with cracks 
in the floorboards open to the elements, 
in which class population drops on cold 
days because a number of boys and girls 
lack shoes or warm clothing. I have no 
doubt that similar absences occur in sec- 
tions of all our city schools. I believe that 
a monthly children’s allowance would 
enable more children to get to schools on 
cold and rainy days. 

An interesting observation was made 
to a congressional subcommittee last fall 
by Daniel Patrick Moynihan, the diree- 
tor of the MIT-Harvard Joint Center for 
Urban Studies. He said: 

We are the only industrial democracy in 
the world that does not have a family allow- 
ance system, and we are the only industrial 
democracy in the world whose streets are 
filled with rioters each summer. 


Mr. Moynihan does not suggest a 1-to- 
1 relationship, but that thought points 
up the potential benefit from a national 
program of monthly children’s allow- 
ances. 


H.R. 12166 TO CREATE FOOD RE- 
SERVES OF ADEQUATE AMOUNT 
AND ENCOURAGE BETTER WHEAT 
AND GRAIN PRICES IS WISE LEG- 
ISLATION 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma (Mr. ALBERT] may extend his 
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remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on August 
8, my esteemed and distinguished col- 
leagues, the Honorable Tom Strep and 
the Honorable GRAHAM PURCELL intro- 
duced H.R. 12166, which has for its pur- 
pose the creation of a 20-percent reserve 
of the anticipated domestic and export 
consumption of wheat, 15 percent of feed 
grain, and 6 percent of soybeans. Under 
the provisions of the bill the Government 
will buy at prevailing market price, but 
not more than the higher of: First, 115 
percent of the price support loan rate; 
or second, the minimum price at which 
the Commodity Credit Corporation may 
— unrestricted sales under present 

W. 

In my judgment, this is sound and 
needed legislation. For, at the same time 
it creates the reserve it will bring about 
an upswing in the prices of the commodi- 
ties affected by the provisions of the bill, 
and it will reverse the present low prices 
which our farmers are receiving. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vigorously sup- 
port enactment of this proposed legisla- 
tion. We never know when catastrophe 
will strike. We never know when we 
will face a disastrous wheat and other 
grain shortage. Joseph, in ancient Egypt, 
following the wisdom and commands of 
Jehovah, created such reserves in time 
of plenty as protection against times. of 
famine. We would do well indeed to fol- 
low his example. 

Great authorities on modern day food 
supplies point up in their statements the 
possibility of shortages of food because of 
mushrooming population explosion. Our 
leaders in civil defense have warned 
against destruction of food supply in case 
of nuclear attack. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation in creat- 
ing reserve food supplies in sufficient 
quantity affords us protection against 
surprise attack by foreign foe, and af- 
fords us also, if need should arise, an ade- 
quate food supply in case of acute short- 
age in times of peace. 


TUITION TAX CREDIT 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Worrrl may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Government has a responsibility to see 
that qualified students receive the de- 
gree of education that is a prerequisite 
for success in today’s world. However, 
there is a variable factor which makes 
this responsibility a greater challenge 
today and that is steeply rising college 
costs. According to the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, three 
out of four of the schools surveyed will 
raise their charges this coming year from 
5 to 9 percent, which will mean an in- 
crease from $47 to $167 over costs 1 year 
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ago. Total student charges in many col- 
leges and universities will reach well over 
$3,000 per year. 

While many students and their fami- 
lies have been helped by the various pro- 
grams of Federal aid to higher educa- 
tion, a great proportion of American 
youth and their families have neither 
asked nor received any assistance. The 
burden the middle-class family today 
must bear to give its young a college edu- 
cation is an onerous one and they deserve 
relief. The least they can expect is a 
tax break for taking the responsibility 
on their own and facing the hardships 
this burden entails. 

To accomplish this I have introduced 
H.R. 9556 which would give a tuition 
tax credit on college expenses. With such 
a sharp increase in education costs ex- 
pected this year, it is even more impera- 
tive that the House pass this bill this 
session. 


I urge my colleagues to check their 
constituents and join with me in support 
of the measure. 


VIOLENCE: THE INTEGRATION OF 
PSYCHIATRIC AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
CONCEPTS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BrncHaM] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, we have 
all, I am sure, searched our minds and 
hearts in the last few weeks in an effort 
to understand the causes of the recent 
riots. The standard answers have not al- 
ways fitted the particular situations. We 
know that unemployment, bad housing, 
alienation from the governing power 
structure all played a significant part in 
causing these upheavals. But, for ex- 
ample, Detroit had one of the most lib- 
eral municipal governments in the Na- 
tion and had elected Negroes to several 
high posts; there were substantial areas 
of middle-class housing open to Negroes; 
and Detroit’s major employer—the auto- 
mobile industry—is one of the best inte- 
grated and highest paying of our in- 
dustries. After those awful days of fire 
and looting and sniping, the despairing 
ery was heard, “Why Detroit?” 

Recently, I have read an extremely in- 
teresting article in the Notre Dame Law 
School “Lawyer,” which, even though it 
appeared in 1965, has direct relevance to 
the problems of this summer. Written by 
Dr, Gurston D. Goldin, the brother of 
New York State Senator Harrison J. 
Goldin, the article examines the phe- 
nomenon of antisocial behavior and the 
violent expression of antisocial drives 
after a period of external suppression 
and internal repression. In particular, 
Dr. Goldin explains why, just as very real 
gains are being made in the fields of 
employment, housing, and civil rights 
legislation, the Negro takes to the streets 
to vent his rage and despair. 

Dr. Goldin notes that this is not a 
unique situation and that De Tocqueville 
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commented of the French Revolution 
that— 


The French found their position insup- 
portable, just when it had become better 
The evil, which was suffered patiently as in- 
evitable, seems unendurable as soon as the 
idea of escaping from it is conceived. 


Another historian who has studied this 
same period of social unrest and violence, 
E. J. Hobsbawn, has observed of 18th 
century mobs that— 


Their main strength lay in the strata com- 
monly described on the Continent as “the 
little people“. . . It was a combination of 
wage-earners, small property owners and the 
unclassifiable urban poor. 


The same analysis is applicable to our 
troubled times. After a sensitive discus- 
sion of the pent-up rage and desire for 
revenge that the underprivileged always 
feel against their oppressors, Dr. Goldin 
concludes that 


When hopes are raised by the promise of 
change, these deprived groups, who had lived 
in apathy and despair prior to the possibility 
of real improvements, albeit with repressed 
rage and hostility, are likely to find delay 
intolerable, and the anxiety and repressed 
hostilities may find an outlet in violent be- 
havior. 


I highly commend this article to my 
colleagues, and insert it in the Recorp for 
their information. Dr. Goldin’s insights 
may not make our task any easier but 
ad 3 they make it more understand- 
able. 


VIOLENCE: THE INTEGRATION OF PSYCHIATRIC 
AND SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 


(By Gurston D. Goldin*) 
I 


Since the Second World War, with its after- 
math of worldwide political upheaval and 
social convulsion, psychiatrists have found 
themselves concerned to a more significant 
degree than previously with the study of 
social turmoil and aggressive contention. It 
may be argued that the psychiatrist has 
taken his social responsibility as an impera- 
tive of professional obligation too seriously 
in terms of his scientific discipline and clini- 
cal training and experience. However, he 
seems to have been compelled by the very 
harshness and urgency of explosive world 
events to assume that what is socially dan- 
gerous is psychologically pathological and, 
therefore, lies within the province of his 
professional competence. A new and signifi- 
cant partnership has emerged between 
psychology and sociology as a result of the 
psychiatrist’s increasing involvement in the 
investigation of social strife and violence, 
which offers promise of fruitful collaborative 
inquiry into these complex and pressing 
problems. 

An earlier generation of psychiatrists had 
justified its indifference to such issues on the 
grounds of scientific detachment and objec- 
tivity. Perhaps this attitude is cogently ex- 
pressed in Freud’s remark to Ernest Jones 
with respect to the First World War, “I re- 
fuse to assume responsibility for the follies 
of mankind.” This statement undoubtedly 
reflects Freud’s position that psychoanalysis 
as a scientific discipline had to maintain an 
amoralistic, nonpolitical and indifferent ob- 
jectivity towards overriding political and 
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social issues in order to remain an empirical 
and objective method of investigation of 
human behavior and personality. In recent 
years, however, psychiatrists in increasing 
numbers have elected not to remain above 
the battle of social strife as disinterested 
scientific observers of social phenomena, but 
to enter upon the field as active combatants, 
equipped with the scientific armament of 
their professional skills and knowledge. 

As a clinician, I have been trained to 
study and treat emotional disorders in in- 
dividual patients and to inquire into the 
phychological motivation and determinants 
of a single person's malfunctioning and mal- 
adjustment. My assignment today has given 
me the unsettling feeling that as a psy- 
chiatrist I have been asked to enter deep 
and troubled waters and an uncharted sea in 
@ vessel which may not be fully designed 
for the service it has undertaken. The sturdy 
scientific planks of experimental evidence 
and knowledge that would make for a stout 
ship on an excursion such as this may not 
be available yet. This preliminary word of 
caution is not offered as a basis for psy- 
chiatric abdication of interest in urgent 
social issues or for regression to the attitude 
of studied indifference to such phenomena 
taught by an earlier generation of psy- 
chiatrist. Hopefully, through such collabo- 
rative und as our mutual examina- 
tion of violence, we will achieve a better 
understanding of the dynamic causes of 
these ills of the body politic that will allow 
us with greater confidence to diagnose the 
nature of these social ailments and to pre- 
scribe remedies for their relief and to offer 
recommendations for their prevention. As 
a psychiatrist, I am also constantly alert to 
the danger that in periods of intense social 
crisis we must avoid revival of an old tra- 
dition of condemning as pathological that 
which we consider socially undesirable. Thus, 
we may unwittingly re-establish the old 
equation between illness and evil and call 
insane or crazy everything that we consider 
harmful or undesirable. 

As a psychiatrist I am interested in anti- 
social behavior as a legitimate form of 
psychopathology, not because it is antisocial 
but because psychologically such behavior 
is not normal or mature, regardless of 
whether society labels such acts antisocial or 
not. As a clinician, I am more interested in 
the individual actor and his violent behavior 
than in the phenomenon of violence per se. 
I regard this issue as an appropriate topic 
for psychiatric attention not because the law 
or social convention may regard such be- 
havior as abnormal, but because, as a psy- 
chiatrist, I view such socially disruptive 
behavior as the maladaptive effort of mal- 
adjusted individuals to resolve internal con- 
flicts. We shall have to consider the nature 
of psychological conflicts which are not 
effectively internalized and resolved intra- 
psychically but which, through a psycho- 
logical short-circuiting process, lead to be- 
havior that is from both a personal and social 
perspective unsatisfactory and disturbing. 

The main focus of the clinician’s attention 
is still the therapeutic effort directed at in- 
fluencing and modifying psychological mal- 
adjustment and distress in the traditional 
one-to-one treatment model of any medical 
intervention. As the psychiatrist considers 
the influence of complex sociocultural pat- 
terns and the role of social disorganization 
in the formation of those disabilities classi- 
fied as psychological malfunctioning, he 
must remember that a disturbance in in- 
ternal psychological operations remains the 
final common pathway mediating the effects 
of social factors on personality disorder. 


1 See e.g., GROUP FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
PSYCHIATRY, REP’r No. 57, PSYCHIATRIC AS- 
PECTS OF THE PREVENTION OF NUCLEAR WAR 
(1964). 
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We need to remind ourselves that there 
is a stage of social maladjustment in our liyes 
which is characteristic for that period in our 
emotional and psychological development. I 
refer, of course, to the relationship between 
the young child and his environment. Al- 
though we do not generally apply the term 
“antisocial” to the emotional upsets which 
occur in the first social community to which 
the child belongs—the family—there is, 
nevertheless, a pattern of disorderly and dis- 
ruptive behavior that the child displays 
which is extremely disturbing to his family. 

This antisocial situation results from a 
human predicament that is rooted in man’s 
biological condition. He is born totally help- 
less to provide for his physical security and 
to satisfy his instinctual demands. He de- 
pends upon the benevolent intervention of 
others in his environment to enjoy the pleas- 
urable sensations and the relief of painful 
tension which accompany the gratification 
of instinctual needs and desires. The inherent 
social maladjustment of infantile behavior 
is characterized by an inability to defer such 
gratification and to endure the frustration 
and tolerate the anxiety that such postpone- 
ment of pleasure causes. However, we recog- 
nize that the child cannot be expected to 
respond in a more socially appropriate way 
until such time as psychological maturation 
allows him to perceive and to understand the 
nature of his relationship to his environment, 
and his psychic structure enables him to 
tolerate frustration and anxiety, accept re- 
strictions and achieve a more appropriate 
social adjustment. 

In some individuals, infantile modes of 
functioning persist beyond the time consid- 
ered normal for their presence, and the indi- 
vidual's behavior pattern is classified as anti- 
social from a social point of view or psycho- 
logically maladjusted from a clinical view- 
point. We see, therefore, that in the course 
of satisfactory emotional growth and develop- 
ment, a well-adjusted individual develops 
the psychological capacity to resolve the con- 
flict which may arise between the demand 
for gratification of instinctual drives and the 
need to adapt his behavior to the realities of 
the physical and social environment. Within 
such an individual there is an internal equi- 
librium between his psychological drives and 
the executive mechanism of his psyche, the 
ego, which governs his capacity to relate to 
and deal with the external environment. 
It either permits the satisfaction of his de- 
sires, denies such gratification or postpones 
the pleasurable sensation of drive discharge 
and enables the individual to tolerate such a 
frustration without disrupting his psycho- 
logical or physiological equilibrium. As 
psychic functioning matures with the forma- 
tion of the various functional components 
of the psychic apparatus, a number of psy- 
chological mechanisms develop which permit 
modification of the expression of instinctual 
drives to accommodate them to the realities 
and imperatives of man’s social and physical 
environment, and to provide outlets for their 
discharge which are both socially approved 
and acceptable to the conscience of the indi- 
vidual, 

We have now identified a new function in 
our conceptual model of the psychic ma- 
chinery which significantly influences the 
performance of the intrapsychic executor, 
the ego, in its essential task of mediating be- 
tween the drives and the external environ- 
ment, This crucial force within the psyche is 
referred to in psychoanalytic literature as 
the superego, and is familiar to us as the 
conscience of man. 

ur 

The superego is a key link between the 
psychic system and the social system. It op- 
erates in a way similar to that in which a 
norm functions in society—by distributing 
rewards and punishment. The rewards of the 
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superego consists of self-satisfaction and an 
absence of anxiety. The punishment is a feel- 
ing of guilt and the fear of punitive reprisal. 
Psychologically, the superego serves as a de- 
vice for handling anxiety by enabling the 
psyche to control the emergence of impulses 
seen as threatening or undesirable. Socio- 
logically, it constitutes the backbone of cul- 
ture by making it possible to transmit the 
normative order from one generation to 
another. 

To summarize a complex psychoanalytic 
theory, the superego arises from the incorpo- 
ration of the moral aspects of the parental 
images as a distinct part of the psychic sys- 
tem. These introjected images govern the ex- 
pression of psychologically forbidden im- 
pulses by creating a feeling of guilt whenever 
drives dangerous to psychic integrity arise. 
Guilt signals a state of psychological danger 
which is unconsciously represented and ex- 
perienced as an adverse parental reaction, 
either withdrawal of love and support or re- 
taliation and annihilation. 

Defective superego formation will manifest 
itself in a disturbed social adjustment. Our 
age has been described by one author as 
characterized by the breakdown of superego 
authority, in which individuals fail to estab- 
lish those identifications which should be- 
come the core of a strong and efficient con- 
science which would guide human behavior 
in accord with desirable social standards.“ 

Social psychiatric research by a Cornell 
University team has confirmed the impor- 
tance of a sense of belonging to a moral order 
for psychological well-being.* This epidemio- 
logical investigation demonstrates that one 
of the important distinctions between a 
noxious sociocultural environment, with a 
high order of psychological impairment, and 
a benign one is a feeling by the individual 
of a sense of membership in a moral order, 
Such a feeling of moral certainty has become 
a casualty of the rational, secular age in 
which we live. 

The New York Times commented in a re- 
cent editorial that ours is “an era that has 
lost its bearings, that wanders in a wilderness 
crying with rage and striking out in its 
pain.” 4 Pessimism, bewilderment, anxiety, 
alienation, hostility, a sense of political fu- 
tility, a negativistic and despairing outlook 
on one’s own life and on the community in 
which one lives, describe the spiritual ma- 
laise characteristic of the state of normless- 
ness of modern society, Sociologists subsume 
under the heading of Durkheim’s term 
“anomie” the social distress and social dys- 
function symptomatic of a malevolent socio- 
culture environment, Critics of modern s0- 
ciety describe ours as an anomic society and 
this theme has become a striking lietmotif 
of contemporary American social criticism. 
A recent review of this topic states: “Finding 
no fixed reference points by which to locate 
itself, the soul tires of its wanderings 
through a social landscape desolate of norms. 
The struggle seems futile, life itself loses 
value, and the result for many is anomic 
self-destruction.” “ 

I have elaborated on this modern sociolog- 
ical condition because of its profound im- 
pact both on the stability of social relations 
and on the adequacy of psychological ad- 
justment and functioning. An anomic society 
is disorganized and lacks the normative 
structure which creates the moral authority 


2 Walter, Power, Civilization and the Psy- 
chology of Conscience, 58 Am. Pot. Scr. REV. 
641 (1959). 

3 LEIGHTON, THE CHARACTER OF DANGER 
385-89 (3 Stirling County Study of Psychiat. 
ric Disorder and Sociolcultural Environment, 
1963). 

* Pacem in Terris? N.Y. Times, Feb. 18, 1965, 
p. 32, col. 1 (editorial). 

ë McClosky & Schaar, Psychological Dimen- 
sions of Anomy, 30 AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
Rev. 14, 15 (1965). 
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to which members of the community are 
effectively able to subordinate their behavior, 
Where the hold of norms over individual con- 
duct has broken down, there inevitably ap- 
pear symptoms of impaired psychological 
functioning. The weakening of moral re- 
straint gives men a sense of wandering 
through an empty space with no landmarks 
from which to take a bearing or set a course. 

A more psychological orientation to this 
state of sociocultural disintegration is found 
in Srole’s term “psychological anomie.” This 
describes a cluster of sentiments, the main 
components of which are a belief that society 
as a whole is indifferent to the needs of the 
individual and a general sense of the futility 
of life. His definition expresses the feeling 
that individuals lack firm convictions and 
standards and find it difficult to tell right 
from wrong in our complex and disorderly 
world, and that the traditional values which 
gave meaning to the individual and order to 
society have lost their force. 

I have remarked that the superego—the 
force of conscience in man—is a key link 
between the psychic system and the social 
system. With the dissolution of social ties 
and the normative structure which once 
gave purpose and direction to the lives of 
men, there has been a weakening of the in- 
ternal superego controls, which reflects the 
disturbance in the external moral order. As 
the force of moral and social standards has 
diminished, the superego, the device by 
which these external standards are incor- 
porated and imposed as internal controls on 
human behavior, has functioned less effec- 
tively in the resolution of intrapsychic con- 
flicts and in the regulation of psychological 
drives, 

The weakening of the superego as the in- 
trapsychic mechanism for enforcing moral 
restraints on behavior has a further detri- 
mental effect. It subverts the entire network 
of psychological integrative operations essen- 
tial for controlling the expression of funda- 
mental psychic drives, such as aggression, 
and impairs their conversion into socially 
desirable forms and their discharge in 
socially appropriate outlets. Thus, with the 
weakening of superego controls, and the 
diminution of the moral authority of a 
normative structure, there has been a de- 
crease in both the internal and external 
sanctions which serve to regulate human be- 
havior and the expression of the emotions. 

Iv 

Much has been written in recent years 
about the social and psychological effects of 
industrialization, automation and urbani- 
zation, It has been claimed that these 
phenomena of the modern scientific revolu- 
tion have produced a sense of individual 
helplessness, of incompetence to control 
and direct affairs, a feeling of dehumaniza- 
tion and of alienation in mass society. It 
has become commonplace to say that, while 
man has established rational control over 
his physical environment, he has not done so 
over his own nature and self and has not yet 
been able to adjust to his new position in 
the order of things. 

In a period of unmatched national pros- 
perity, when physical security and the 
material conditions of existence are to be 
taken for granted by most people, we witness 
a state of unrest, turmoil and agitation 
among many of our young people. One writer 
has observed that, “among the young every- 
where is a sense of alienation that turns 
even affluence and security into worthless 
prizes. This may prove to be the nation’s 


Letter from L. J. Srole to the American 
Journal of Sociology in 62 AMERICAN J. SOCI- 
oLocy 63 (1956); Srole, Social Integration 
and Certain Corollaries: An Exploratory 
Study, 21 AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV. 709 
(1956). 
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critical challenge.” * At. a recent conference, 
Thomas. J. Watson, Jr.. warned that for 
N teenagers. our new 2 means just 
thing: the 8 
Gena in the midst of ted na- 
tional affluence.” * Another observer has put 
the issue this way: War has always turned 
men into moral eunuchs. The danger is that 
the new technology will do the same.“ 

In. an increasingly affluent society which 
has lost the anchor and that a 
stable normative structure should provide, 
we frequently encounter those sentiments of 


anomie. At a time when many individuals 
are overwhelmed with a sense of helplessness 
and the purposelessness of life, the produc- 
tive effort. necessary to secure the material 
conditions for survival no longer provides an 
adequate channel for physical energies and 
psychological drives. A society which is char- 
acterized by decreasing opportunities for ef- 
fective sublimation of hasic energies in work 
activities has lost a crucial outlet for the 

of tension in socially constructive 
forms. Hostile feelings, which stem from the 
frustrations increasingly felt. by men in an 
anomic mass society, may frequently be 
acted-out in overt violence. 

The ferment now agitating young people 
both on and off the campus may be viewed 
as a symptom of defiance against the indiffer- 
ence of corporate society. Confronting an in- 
creasingly impersonal set of corporate social 
arrangements. with a sense of persona} im- 
potence and enforced submissiveness, young 
persons develop a mood of bitterness accom- 

frustration. In such an emotionally 
volatile milieu, the rebellious activity which 
erupts is often a maladaptive acting-out to 
discharge tensions that. have built up from 
unrelieved frustrations. Such defiant out- 
bursts often promote among the participants 
the illusion of individual power and control 
over, the course of events and: help to miti- 
gate their feelings of helplessness. and alien- 
ation. Unfortunately, acting-out fails to re- 
solve any psychological conflict or disturb- 
ance and only intensifies psychological dis- 
abilities and maladjustment. 

v 


Addressing a recent conference in Puerto 
Rico, Mayor Wagner of New York declared: 

“There are lions in the streets, angry lions, 
aggrieved lions, lions who have been caged 
until the cages crumbled. We had better do 
something about those lions, and when I 
speak of lions I do not mean individuals. 
I mean the spirit of the people. Those who 
have been neglected and oppressed and dis- 


After more than a century of neglect, op- 
pression and discrimination, which the 
emancipated American Negro had suffered 
in submission, humiliation and despair, we 


his self-respect and shattered 
his self-esteem, That summer there were 
outbreaks of violence with unquestionable 
racial overtones in New York City, Roches- 
ter, Philadelphia and other metropolitan 
communities in the North, It is of great in- 
terest to note that, when the possibility of 
change appeared, individuals who had borne 
with little complaint an oppressive system 
acted violently when improvement had be- 
gun to raise their hopes and expectations. 
De Tocqueville, commenting on the French 


‘Raskin, The Berkeley Affair: Mr. Kerr 
vs. Mr. Savio & Co., N.Y. Times, Feb. 14, 1965, 
Magazine section, p. 24 at 88. 

N. T. Times, March 14, 1965, §1, p. 55, 
3 


N. T. Times, March 3, 1965, P. 25, col. 3. 
2 N. F. Times, Feb. 19, 1965, P. 38, col. 6. 
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caping from it is, conceived.” How do we 
account for the paradox that individuals 


improvement offers the possibility of the ful- 
fillment of aspirations long dormant? We 
know clinically that individuals will display 
an attitude of total submission to authority 
when they fear that defiant or resentful be- 
havior may jeopardize the dependency ties 
they regard as essential for their security and 
survival. This submissive behavior is asso- 
ciated. with damaged self-esteem and hu- 
miliation and feelings of deficiency andi un- 
worthiness. Frequently the intense emotions 
of rage and the desire for reprisal which ac- 
company such a damaged self-awareness are 
not even allowed to enter the conscious 
thoughts and feelings of the individual, 
since they might seriously threaten his 
psychological equilibrium were they to be 
experienced on a conscious level. These. feel- 
ings, are thus: driven underground by the 
psychological mechanisms of repression, 
suppression and denial, where they may pro- 
duce psychological impairment and distress 
and subvert the personality of the indi- 
vidual while awaiting the opportunity for 
discharge. When the relationship between 
such a dependent persom and the individuals 
who have been perceived by him as con- 
trolling and dangerous is altered, the re- 
pressed rage frequently erupts, since the pre- 
viously submissive and compliant person 
feels less, restrained as the result of his im- 
proved and more seeure positions. So it may 
be for the violence which convulsed many 
communities last summer with the signifi- 
cant acceleration of the social revolution of 
the races in this country as legislative and 
legal support was enlisted in its behalf. 

Historians have demonstrated that lower- 
status categories are disproportionately in- 
volved in both mob actions and in acts of 
violence during revolutions. E. J. Hobsbawn, 
a student of the city mob in the eighteenth 
eentury, has asked: “Who, then, were the 
‘mob’? Its main strength lay im the strata 
commonly described on the Continent as ‘the 
little people’... . It was a combination of 
wage-earners, small property owners and the 
unclassifiable urban poor.” 1 Frustration and 
deprivation, which create an inflammatory 
state in the psyche in the form of rage and 
the need for its discharge, are not absolute. 
Coser has used the term “relative depriva- 
tion” “ to refer to that condition which arises 
not from the absolute amount of frustration 
but from the experienced: discrepancy be- 
tween one’s lot and that of other persons or 
groups which serve as standards of reference. 
In a caste society, for example, the members 
of the lower castes may not feel frustrated 
by a system of unequal rights and privileges 
which they feel may not be legitimately at- 
tainable by a group accepted as subordinate. 
However, when a group that it is 
illegitimately being denied rights and privi- 
leges and opportunities, the degree of frus- 
tration and resentment experienced is likely 
to be intense. When hopes are raised by the 
promise of change, these deprived groups, 
who had lived in apathy and despair prior 
to the possibility of real improvement, albeit 
with repressed rage and hostility, are likely 
to find delay intolerable, and the anxiety 
and repressed hostilities may find an outlet 
in violent behavior. 


u DR TOCQUEVILLE, L'ANCIEN REGIME 186 
(Patterson transl. 1949). 

12 HOBSBAWN, SOCIAL BANDITS AND: PRIMI- 
TIVE REBELS 113 (1959). 

Closer, Violence and the Social Struc- 
ture, im 6 SCIENCE AND Ps¥CHOPATHOLOGY 32- 
33 (Masserman ed. 1963). 
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Social psychologists have observed that 
persons. low in the social structure tend to 
have less effective built-in barriers against 
the acting-out of aggression as compared to 
middle class Individuals who have devel- 
oped a greater degree of internalized control. 
Where the standards for behavior have been 
externally enforced, as in the lower classes, 
rather than in , as is generally true 
of upper classes, the hostile feelings born of 
long- continued deprivation and frustration 
are more likely to find an outlet in the defi- 
ance of institutional authority when the op- 
portunity for such behavior presents itself. 

Grimshaw has shown that the composition 
of the participants in one of the major forms 
of mass violence that occurs in our society, 
urban race riots, shows.a consistently higher 
rate in the lower-status categories.“ Partici- 
pants in race riots, both Negro and white an- 
tagonists, are of predominantly low status, 
such as the unemployed, the unskilled or lit- 
tle-educated, the inarticulate, the illiterate 
and socially weak and defenseless elements 
in our communities. We have seen that with 
regard to the internalization of norms in the 
various strata of the population, it 1s in these 
low status groups that guiding norms and 
values are imperfectly internalized and the 
standards of behavior are generally externally 
enforced.“ When such groups, having expe- 
rienced deprivation and frustration, sense a 
weakening of external restraints, there is 
a greater likelihood for the psychological 
short-circuiting process of an aggressive act- 
ing-out to occur as an outlet for the tensions 
and rage that have accumulated and demand 
discharge. Anger and hostility that are born 
of deprivation and frustration are the in- 
cendiary elements which ignite in social dis- 
order and disrupt the peace of our commu- 
nities when there has been poor internaliza- 
tion of social controls and when adequate 
psychological outlets for the discharge of ten- 
sion are not available. 

vr 


Solomon and Associates reports data which 
convincingly demonstrates that there was a 


eivil rights.“ This evidence, documenting 
existence of an association between direct ac- 
tion and a substantial reduction in erimes: of 


Social activism, such as organized civil 
rights activity, or participation in the Peace 
Corps and in domestic antipoverty programs, 
provides a constructive outlet for human 
energies and offers its participants the satis- 
factions of achievment, a sense of purposeful 
activity and a feeling of personal responsibil- 
ity and dignity. Public action for significant 
social goals not only enhances self-esteem 
and restores a sense of individual compe- 
tence, but serves to discharge. energies and 
decrease potentially dangerous frustrations. 
It thus allows development of a more adap- 
tive and satisfying pattern of response to 
the problems of our time. 


HEADSTART PROJECT 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, Lask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 


“Jd. at 39, citing Grimshaw, A Study in 
Social Violence: Urban Race Riots in the 
United States, 1959 (unpublished thesis in 
University of Pennsylvania Library). 
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New York [Mr. BrncHam] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, with sen- 
sitivity and insight, Nancy Hicks, of the 
New York Post, has written a compelling 
story about a Headstart project in the 
Bronx, N.Y. Her on-the-spot report pro- 
vides us with memorable vignettes of a 
program that has reached more than 
3 million preschool children. And she 
glimpses for us some of the special chal- 
lenges in working with Headstart 
children. 

I think the success of Headstart is a 
tribute to the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. After decades of conventional 
teaching by public and private schools 
without preschool or antipoverty em- 
phasis, this creative new agency of Gov- 
ernment developed a unique tool with 
which to shape the education, health, 
attitudes, and cultural development of 
the children of poverty. These are a few 
of the reasons I favor the continued ad- 
ministration of this program by OEO. 
It does not belong, as some have claimed, 
in the inner recesses of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. It 
belongs in the creative agency which 
gave it life, among the variety of other 
remarkable programs aimed at the causes 
and consequences of poverty in America. 

I know my colleagues will be interested 
in the article from the New York Post 
to which I have referred: 

HEADSTART: AN ON-THE-SpoT REPORT 
(By Nancy Hicks) 

Andrea smiled so intensely she almost 
grimaced, but she never spoke. 

Carol always identified the leaves on the 
tree as blue and the sky green. They were the 
only “colors” she knew. 

Gustave, who was 4, had to wear his hair 
in a braid because of a Puerto Rican custom: 
He had survived a critical illness and his 
grandparents made a promise to God not to 
cut his hair until his fifth birthday. 

Until a psychologist could convince them 
to get him a haircut, he had to be dragged 
into school each morning because he felt so 
different from the other children. 

‘These are a few children of 90 in the Oper- 
ation Headstart program at PS 1 in the 
Southeast Bronx. For a week, as a volunteer, 
I observed their behavior and progress as they 
began to bridge the educational gap between 
poverty and the middle-class world. 

But it isn’t easy to tell at first glance which 
child has gotten the breaks in life. 

On my first day with this class—pre kin- 
dergarten 137—we went to Van Cortlandt 
Park. The pupils arrived at school wearing 
neat little play outfits, accompanied by at- 
tentive parents who waited for the bus to 
leave, waved goodbye, and were there at 3 
p.m, waiting anxiously for their children’s 
return. 

At this point the highly acclaimed pro- 
gram seemed like the invention of some 
sociologist who inaccurately stereotyped the 
poor child and his unconcerned parent. 

I left that day wondering if the project 
were really necessary. Of course there were a 
few problems like Gustave, and Billy who in- 
sisted on throwing rocks and Richard who 
constantly hit other children or Rachel who 
refused to stay with the group. But all 
schools have problem children, so why should 
these be so different. 
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Then slowly, the next day and the day 
after, the difference became evident. 

The pretty, ebullient, four and five-year- 
olds had only the shallowest view of the 
world around them. They did not know colors 
or the names of the parts of their body or 
everyday items in the home. 

While reading “The Three Bears,” their 
teacher, Mrs. Elissa Celler, asked the children 
to point out, in the classroom, a chair like 
the one in the story. None knew what a chair 
was called in English or Spanish because no 
one ever named that piece of furniture out 
loud. 

To be a Headstart teacher requires putting 
everything you know into a bag of tricks and 
pulling out items to keep the children’s in- 
terest and attention. 

The program is deceptively simple: learn- 
ing through play while giving the child a 
chance to adjust to the group situation. The 
pupils are not learning the 3R's yet, but they 
are gaining the background for studying 
them. 

An afternoon in the block corner teaches 
mathematical relationships such as bigger 
than, more than, etc. 

Food is often used for lessons. 

One morning when cream cheese was served 
with crackers, Mrs. Geller added food color- 
ing—red, yellow, blue and green—to the 
spread, and each child could choose which- 
ever color he wanted by naming it and point- 
ing to it. 

Connie named blue, but pointed to green. 

“Ugh!” said Williams. “Yellow tastes 
awful.” 

“You chose it,” Ricardo replied. “You had 
a choice and you picked that one. Now eat 
it.” William frowned, but he ate. 

Intensive teaching is accomplished by small 
numbers of children and a large staff. Each 
of the three morning and afternoon classes 
is instructed by one teacher and at least three 
aides, usually college students, housewives, 
youth group workers or volunteers. 

Besides the classroom supervisors, there is 
a full-time psychologist at PS 1 and a corps 
of family workers who try to extend the 
learning process into the home. 

The psychologist, William Cotter, serves as 
a source of relief and displeasure to the 
teachers who are happy to have him around 
to calm an obstreperous child, but sometimes 
feel he distracts chilldren away from orga- 
nized activity. 

With all his observations, he was recently 
reminded that the children watch him too. 

He was sitting with Gabriel—buddy- 
buddy—getting ready for lunch. Mr. Cotter 
put a fork and napkin on the child’s plate. 

“Not there, stupid!“ Gabriel yelled, as he 
placed the fork on the left side of his plate. 

Each class has a family worker who calls 
upon any child absent for two days. She also 
picks up and returns home any child who 
cannot be accompanied by a member of the 
family. 

There is a family room in which the moth- 
ers have coffee in the morning or learn to 
sew or have meetings. They also have trips 
and activities paid for by the program. $3 
per child enrolled is allotted to the parents 
at each center. 

Under this program, English-speaking 
parents from the area can learn Spanish, and 
Spanish parents can study English. 

When the family worker is not out in the 
field, she is in the school helping with these 
programs. She is usually a much-respected 
member of the community in which the 
school is located. 

This factor causes difficult situations at 
times. 

I attended a staff meeting in which Cotter 
emphasized his agreement with the Head- 
start concept by saying: “Even these chil- 
dren can learn,” and this caused some ir- 
ritation. 

“I think the children can best respond to 
friendliness, not condescension,” one staff 
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member said. “If you say even ‘these chil- 
dren’ here, that attitude must carry over to 
the children.” 

“I agree,” another irate staff member 
added. “I'm getting sick and tired of your 
coming in here and making remarks like 
‘these children.’ Why are these children any 
different? 

“We may be poor and have a different 
color skin, but under that skin the same 
blood flows. 

“Don’t do us any favors by coming in 
here. The words you use like ghetto should 
be abolished. Maybe you're in a better socio- 
economic position, and you may have had 
more formal education, but we've got it in 
common sense,” she ended, trying to hide 
her tears. 

Some mothers were appalled by the num- 
ber and types of questions asked in school 
interviews. Another cited receiving a note 
from school thanking her for a Thank You 
note she had written as an example of how 
the staff sometimes overresponds to overtures 
by the parents. 

In the one week I spent wih them, the 
children began responding. Those who spoke 
mostly Spanish, began using the English they 
knew. They sang the songs loud and in tune. 
They were able to wait their turn in play, 
although there was still some confusion in 
this area. 

Explaining that only two children can 
paint at the easel at one time, Mrs. Geller 
told Ricardo he would be able to paint an- 
other time. 

“You'll get your chance,” she told him. 
“Everyone will get a chance. We must all take 
chances.” 

“No,” he answered with a puzzled look on 
his face. “We must never take chances,” In 
a few days, her concept was clear to him, 
and his was clear to her. 

A start was being made. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, on this, 
the sixth anniversary of the Alliance for 
Progress, we can say there is proof of ac- 
complishments. At the same time we 
must admit that areas of lagging devel- 
opment have been exposed. They will re- 
quire special and more concerted effort 
by the participating countries to acceler- 
ate growth and ultimately generate the 
greatest good. 

At the recent presidential summit 
meeting at Punta del Este, Presidents 
and heads of government gathered to 
set the course for social and economic 
development in the Americas for the next 
10 or 15 years. This demonstrates the 
importance we Americans—throughout 
the hemisphere—give to our “peaceful 
revolution.” 

The principal goals described in the 
Charter of Punta del Este, the document 
that was signed by the Alliance nations 
back in August of 1961, are still before 
us. Common market arrangements for 
Latin America and development of rural 
life, for example, were stated clearly in 
the Alliance Charter then, as now, as 
major goals. And all the other goals, to 
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be sure, are in various stages of achieve- 
ment. In many countries, for example, 
major tax modernization steps have al- 
ready been taken, and programs of agri- 
cultural reform are already in being. Ef- 
forts to meet the staggering demand for 
decent housing, and similar social goals 
of the Alliance, continue. 

The Alliance for Progress is Latin 
America’s own revolution—a revolution 
in which they recognize their own defi- 
cits, make their own reforms, follow their 
own leadership, and develop and coordi- 
nate most of the resources they will need. 
I am confident we will continue to offer 
our help, wherever we can, as good 
neighbors should. 


SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Roysat] may extend his 
remarks.at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks, the sixth anniversary of the Al- 
liance for Progress. 

On this same day in 1961 the Charter 
of Punta del Este was formally pro- 
claimed by the free nations of this 
hemisphere. 

In April of this year the American 
chiefs of state rededicated themselves to 
the ideals and goals of this Alliance. 

During these past 6 years the Alliance 
has been exposed to challenging tests. 
It has weathered attacks from right and 
left, from reformers, reactionaries, and 
radicals. 


The Castroist wing of the Communist 
movement—at the recent LASO Confer- 
ence in Havana—paid the Alliance for 
Progress a compliment by condemning it. 
That is one of the finest tributes paid to 
this inter-American enterprise. 

The leadership of Latin America knows, 
as do the Castroites, that the Alliance 
is the dominant factor in shaping the 
social and economic destiny of its mem- 
ber nations. In spite of the Communists 
the Alliance moves forward on many 
fronts and with insuperable power. 

This power flows from the people. The 
Latin American people have now seen 
the light. They refuse to be thrust back 
into darkness. For many of these people 
have new shelters—the farmers have 
tools and credit, the children have class- 
rooms, books, and lunches. These people 
will not trade their solid gains for the 
flimsy promises of the Castroites. 

On this anniversary, Mr. Speaker, I 
think it appropriate to refute the pledges 
of hate and subversion taken at the 
LASO Conference by outlining Latin 
America’s achievements under the Alli- 
ance as presented in the sixth annual 
review prepared by the State Depart- 
2 Bureau of Inter-American Af- 


The text of the statement is attached: 
SIXTH ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS 


Economic integration has become the ma- 
jor force for accelerating Latin America’s 
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development during the next “decade of 
urgency”. This is the dominant note of the 
Alliance for Progress six years after its 
inauguration. 

The integration movement, initiated by 
the Latin Americans, received strong en- 
dorsement from the Chiefs of State attend- 
ing the April Summit conference in Uruguay. 
As a result. of this high level impetus, the 
Latin American members of the Alliance 
have undertaken important regional and 
sub-regional agreements involving further 
tariff concessions and multi-national collab- 
orations, 

On the sixth anniversary of the Alliance, 
August 17, 1967, the Declaration of the Presi- 
dents, signed by 19 nations at Punta del 
Este, was being implemented in numerous 
ways. 


“LATIN. AMERICA WILL CREATE A COMMON 
MARKET” 


The first item in the Presidential Action 
adopted at Punta del Este declares, 
“Latin America will create a Common Mar- 
ket.” Today it can be reported that two 
multi-national groups, the Latin American 
Free Trade Association (LAFTA) consisting 
of Mexico and the South American republics, 
and the Central American Common Market 
(CACM) are intensifying their regional in- 
tegration efforts in anticipation of merging, 
by 1985, into a Latin American Common 
Market extending from the U.S.-Mexican 
border to the tip of Cape Horn. 

When LAFTA country officials hold a meet- 
ing at the ministerial level in Asuncion, Para- 
guay, at the end of August, they will con- 
sider ways of reaching agreements on across- 
the-board tariff concessions. They will also 
study ways of arriving at a common external 
tariff. 


This will be followed, early in September, 
by a mixed LAFTA-CACM Committee Con- 
ference. The Committee will designate a 
commission with authority to study and 
recommend ways of facilitating a merger be- 
tween LAFTA and CACM into a Latin Amer- 
ican Common Market. The foreign ministers 
of the LAFTA and Central American repub- 
lics are expected to participate in this con- 
ference. 

Up to January 1, 1967, nine LAFTA coun- 
tries had agreed on 9400 tariff concessions. 
Recently Bolivia and Venezuela joined the 
LAFTA group, indicating that more conces- 
sions are in the offing. The LAFTA area in- 
cludes all the South American republics and 
Mexico. 

In 1966 LAFTA country exports to each 
other reached a level of $673 million, or 125 
percent above the 1961 level of $299 million. 
The dollar amounts of intra-zonal trade in 
chemicals and manufactured goods are 
growing at a faster pace than trade in tradi- 
tional commodities. 

After eliminating most of the traditional 
barriers to free trade, the five Central Amer- 
ica republics have developed a Common Mar- 
ket whose intra-zonal commerce and foreign 
trade have reached new peaks. Trade between 
the member republics has soared from $32 
million in 1960 to $186 million in 1966. Cen- 
tral America’s overseas export volume in 1966 
amounted to $650 million against $417 mil- 
lion in 1961. 

U.S. trade with Central America has like- 
wise developed favorably. Between 1961 and 
1966 our exports to this market rose from 
$207 million to $362 million—better than a 
50 percent increase. This trade is expected 
to grow as integration expands Central 
America’s buying power. 

IMPLEMENTING THE SUMMIT DECISIONS 


Just prior to the conference at Punta del 
Este, the leaders of five republics—Chile, 
Ecuador, Peru, Colombia, and Venezuela— 

the Declaration of Bogota to 
strengthen their regional economic relations. 
Subsequently the same five republics estab- 
lished the Andean Development Corporation 
to promote the physical and economic unity 
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of their countries. The participating govern- 
ments will give preferential treatment to 
multi-national projects for the chemical, 
petro-chemical, automotive and steel in- 
dustries. 

Colombia and Venezuela also concluded a 
border integration agreement. A similar 
agreement was drawn up by Colombia and 
Ecuador in their Declaration of Rumichaca 
which provides for economic, cultural and 
technical collaboration. The partner coun- 
tries are also considering pooling their mer- 
chant marine fleets and forming bi-national 
companies for handling telecommunica- 
tions and electric power transmission. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PHYSICAL INTEGRATION 


Physical integration, the second item on 
the Presidential Action Program, is consid- 
ered essential to the success of economic 
integration. It generally involves multi-na- 
tional projects linking roads, utilities, air- 
lines and communications systems; also de- 
veloping river basins, consolidating indus- 
tries and sharing, educational facilities. 

The emphasis of multi-nationalization 
centers on projects whose costs are shared 
by the participating countries, with appro- 
priate assistance from AID or other lending 
agencies. 

The benefits, however, may effect people 
living beyond the borders of the participat- 
ing countries. 

Under a grant from the Inter-American 
Development Bank (IDB), partially funded 
by the United States, five neighboring coun- 
tries—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay 
and Uruguay—are sponsoring a comprehen- 
sive study for the integrated development 
of the vast River Plate region. 

Another Alliance multi-national project is 
a 90,000-kilowatt. power plant on the Acaray 
River in Paraguay, which will also service 
adjoining areas in Argentina and Brazil. 
Total cost is equivalent to $25 million, par- 
tially funded by IDB assisted by AID. 

Other multi-national projects under con- 
sideration by the Bank call for investments 
amounting to $286 million of which $130 
million will be financed with external 
credits, 

Meanwhile, as a result of the Summit con- 
ference, work on the unfinished portions of 
the Pan American Highway and the 3500- 
mile Marginal Highway along the eastern 
slopes of the Andes Mountains is being 
stepped up. The latter highway, co-sponsored 
by Peru, Ecuador, Colombia and Bolivia, will 
help to develop a vast virgin territory. The 
basic survey of the road was financed with 
U.S. funds disbursed through the Social 
Progress Trust Fund. 

Numerous other physical integration proj- 
ects are in various stages of study and plan- 
ning. 

NEW EMPHASIS ON SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

The Summit's emphasis on social develop- 
ment and public welfare has inspired new 
efforts to promote rural development, educa- 
tion, housing, health and social services. 

The strain on Latin America's health, edu- 
catlon and housing facilities is accentuated 
by a 2.9 percent annual increase in the pop- 
ulation, 

If the present trend continues the popula- 
tion of Latin American Alliance countries 
will double every 24 years and reach 625 mil- 
lion by the year 2000. More than 40 percent of 
the present population, estimated at 237 mil- 
lion, is under age 15, foreshadowing new de- 
mands on the economy, such as— 

A six percent annual increase in farm pro- 
duction—about double the present rate. 

More than 140 million jobs must be created 
before the 20th century ends, 

About one million dwelling units must be 
added each year to match the population 
growth, 

Thousands of schools and hundreds of 
thousands of new classrooms must be pro- 
vided. 
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To tackle these and related problems, AID 
recently created the Office of the War on 
Hunger, to coordinate preexisting programs 
into a massive continental effort. 

Under Food for Freedom, for example, the 
Alliance countries in Latin America received 
some $523 million in food donations between 
1962 and 1967. 

AID’s Population Service has, on request, 
supplied the Alliance partners with $4.6 mil- 
lion in family planning programs during the 
last three fiscal years. Congress is now con- 
sidering expanded assistance to family plan- 
ning programs. 

During the first six years of the Alliance, 
AID assisted in reclaiming and irrigating 
about 2.5 million acres in the Alliance coun- 
tries. 

Important progress was also achieved in 
extending agrarian reform, supervised agri- 
cultural credit, and in conducting crop re- 
search, demonstration plots, dietary studies 
and protein experiments. 


PROMOTING GOOD HEALTH 


AID plans to step up its assistance to Latin 
America’s health programs in a concerted 
drive to meet the demands of a fast-growing 
population. 

The health goals set at Punta del Este are 
considered within realization—but these will 
not materialize soon. Meanwhile deaths due 
to malaria have been cut to a fraction of 
their former level. The mosquito carrier of 
urban yellow fever is declared eradicated in 
15 countries. More than half of the 104 mil- 
lion Latin Americans who had lived in ma- 
larious areas five years ago are now free from 
malaria risk. 

Since the Alliance began, about four mil- 
lion persons have been vaccinated against 
smallpox, measles and cholera. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATION 


In Latin America’s education sector, prog- 
Tess has been sparked by far- re- 
forms and by a modernization of methods, 
systems and policies. With AID assistance, 
11 countries have opened educational plan- 
ning offices. Since the Alliance began, the 
total enrollment in Latin America’s primary 
schools has risen by 23 percent, secondary 
school enrollment by 50 percent and univer- 
sity enrollment by 39 percent. Most Alliance 
countries have increased university budgets 
by 150 to 200 percent. 

As a result of presidential directives at the 
Summit, education officials are planning 
multi-national institutes of science and 
technology. A panel of experts will soon ex- 
plore the feasibility of establishing an edu- 
cational television training center for all 
Latin America. A team of experts has visited 
Central America with a view to establishing 
a regional pilot demonstration project for 
an educational TV network. Inter-agency 
meetings are considering the establishment 
of U.S. university-based Alliance for Prog- 
ress centers. 

On a grass roots level, the Central Ameri- 
can republics have joined AID in a Regional 
Textbook Program which, up to the present, 
has produced and distributed more than 
eight million textbooks for free use in the 
elementary schools of Central America and 
Panama. The beneficiaries are about 1.3 mil- 
lion school children and 58,400 teachers in 
the first four grades. AID has thus far con- 
tributed about $4 million to this program. 

More than 300 U.S. universities, firms, and 
nonprofit institutions under contract to AID 
are assisting ministries of education in mod- 
ernizing and upgrading the educational 
methods and standards of Latin American 
schools as well as in carrying out studies 
pertaining to a variety of public service 
projects. 

U.S. ASSISTANCE TO THE ALLIANCE COUNTRIES 

During fiscal year 1967 total United States 
assistance to Latin America reached a new 
level. Preliminary gross figures, including 
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$572 million in AID loans and grants, amount 
to $1,418 million. 

Summary figures, subject to adjustment, 
for the past six fiscal years—1962 through 
1967—amount to $7,310 million. This in- 
cludes the financing of AID loans and grants, 
Food for Freedom, the Social Progress Trust 
Fund, and the Export-Import Bank pro- 
grams in Latin America. Likewise it takes in 
contributions to the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank, the Peace Corps, and the 
Inter-American Highway. 

In addition to project lending in priority 
sectors of the Alliance, AID’s lending pro- 
gram in fiscal 1967 also continued the previ- 
ous year's practice of directing significant 
amounts of local currency into the priority 
areas of food and agricultural production, 
housing, health, and urban development. 
These local currencies are generated through 
AID’s Commodity Program Assistance loans. 

AID has also stepped up its support for 
the Central American Common Market by 
authorizing an additional $20 million for 
the Integration Fund, bringing the total U.S. 
assistance to $55 million. 

In the past year AID introduced a “sector 
loan approach” to the problem of carrying 
out basic structural changes in the key sec- 
tor of a country’s economy. The first of this 
type was a $10 million education sector loan 
to Chile. 

Other sector loans are in various stages of 
development, In Brazil, for example, sector 
loans in education, health and agriculture 
are under study. An agricultural sector loan 
for Chile is nearing completion. 

The fiscal 1967 rate of loan disbursement 
continued at an increased tempo, totaling 
$500 million, against $450 in 1966. This $500 
million disbursement level is substantially 
above the $439 authorization level of Alli- 
ance loans during fiscal 1967. This has 
brought about a reduction of funds in the 
“pipeline” of undisbursed loans, 


THE ROLE OF THE INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 

The Inter-American Development Bank 
(IDB) is directing its increased resources to 
the task of accelerating the integration 
process through multi-national projects. 

The Bank is focusing its resources on a 
wide range of single-country projects, es- 
pecially in agriculture, industry, 
sewerage and housing. IDB is also accelerat- 
ing the integration process through multi- 
national projects with a regional impact. 

The drive for regional development is 
helped by IDB’s $16.5 million Pre-Invest- 
ment Fund for Latin American Integration, 
to which the U.S. has contributed $1.5 mil- 
lion. The Fund finances priority multi-na- 
tional studies in highways, air, marine, and 
river transportation, and survey of regional 
natural resources and industries. 

In sympathy with these aims, Congress 
is considering a U.S. contribution of $900 
million to IDB over the next three years, 
payable in three equal installments. The 
previous U.S, contribution was for $750 
million, 

To help finance Alliance programs ap- 
proved at the April Summit meeting, the 
Bank’s governors have voted to boost its 
resources to a record $5.5 billion for Latin 
American development, This figure includes 
the $525 million Social Progress Trust Fund 
which the Bank administers for the United 
States. Most of the Bank’s resources have 
been provided by the United States. But 
other Free World countries, including Can- 
ada, the Netherlands, Sweden, Japan, and 
Spain are participating in various financial 
arrangements with the Bank. 

As of December 31, 1966, the total amount 
committed by the Bank in loans from its 
own resources and the Social Progress 
Trust Fund amounted to $1,905.3 million. 
But the total cost of the projects financed 
with IDB assistance is estimated at $5 bil- 
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lion, Thus the Bank helped to mobilize about 
$3.1 billion from other sources, principally 
those of the borrowing countries, 


PROMOTING THE PRIVATE SECTOR 


Delegates to the June conference of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil gave a boost to the Hemisphere’s private 
sector by establishing an Export Promotion 
Center. In addition to expanding overseas 
markets, the Center will provide technical 
training to exporters. 

Another profit incentive for the private 
sector is the new Inter-American Investment 
Development Center, established in New 
York by AID as a clearing house for bring- 
ing investment proposals to the attention 
of U.S. investors. The Center collaborates 
with banks and other financial institutions 
in Latin America. It is intended to become 
self-supporting in three to five years. 

Substantial external assistance to Latin 
America is also provided by the World Bank, 
the United Nations, and the European Eco- 
nomic Community. Along with IDB’s loans 
and grants, this assistance amounts to more 
than $4 billion. 


SELF-HELP EFFORTS 


Latin America’s domestic savings, both in 
the public and private sectors, have yielded 
far more resources for the Alliance than the 
total of all external assistance. About 87 per- 
cent of total gross investment (compared 
with initial estimates of 80 percent for the 
Alliance effort) has been financed from do- 
mestic Latin American savings. 

The growing determination of the Alli- 
ance governments to mobilize increased 
revenues for development and to allocate 
more of these resources to the key areas of 
agriculture and education is clear. Total 
central government revenues have risen by 
about 25 percent in real terms since the 
beginning of the Alliance. Central govern- 
ment expenditures for education rose 49 
percent since 1961; and in agriculture, ex- 
penditures increased 32 percent since 1963. 
In contrast, total expenditures for the region 
rose nine percent from 1961 through 1966. 

The increase in total revenues reflects a 
significant increase in the tax receipts of most 
countries. In eight countries tax revenues of 
the central governments increased more than 
50 percent since 1961. In five countries, tax 
collections increased between 30 and 50 per- 
cent. 

These are permanent benefits which are 
likely to grow as local tax officials become 
more conversant with modern equipment and 
methods of tax administration. 

Part of the new tax income is the direct 
result of AID technical assistance to tax 
agencies in 16 countries. Under a contract 
with AID, tax experts from the U.S. Internal 
Revenue Service are assigned to the countries 
requesting tax administration assistance. 


THE GROWING COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


Latin America’s wage-earners and small 
businessmen are lending active support to 
the more than 17,000 cooperatives which have 
mushroomed in the last few years. Some 
seven million people are directly involved in 
this self-help effort but millions more are 
affected indirectly. 

The cooperatives include 2200 credit 
unions with a membership of 597,000 persons 
in twelve countries. Combined savings of 
these members total more than $42 million. 
The credit unions disburse about $35 million 
per year in interest-bearing loans for tools 
and farm equipment, as well as for education, 
doctor bills, and numerous other necessities. 

Other cooperatives are active in the fields 
of rural electrification, transportation, hous- 
ing, farm supply and marketing, retail con- 
sumer stores and savings-loan associations. 
A unique Bank for Cooperatives has been 
established in Ecuador and Chile with help 
from AID. 
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YARDSTICKS OF PROGRESS 

Latin America’s progress against heavy 
odds, to achieve self-sufficiency and economic 
security, can be measured in numerous tan- 
gible and intangible ways. Intangible prog- 
ress is reflected in her willingness to accept 
sacrifices and in her determination to acti- 
vate a complex program of economic and 
social unification. 

Latin America’s tangible progress, in the 
form of physical achievements, is visible 
throughout the Hemisphere. Among the 
visible products of the Alliance are— 

ROADS 

New construction and improvements to 
some 15,000 miles of roads, including many 
farm-to-market access roads, were financed 
by the Alliance countries assisted by inter- 
national lending agencies. 

Through June 1967 AID and its prede- 
cessor agencies alone had made construction 
and improvement loans amounting to some 
$314 million; about $260 million of this sum 
helped to finance 4,750 miles of road 
construction. 

AID highway maintenance equipment 
loans account for $94 million. Under these 
credits, about $35 million has been ear- 
marked for equipment purchases in the U.S. 


HOUSING 


Urban and rural housing projects to meet 
a critical shortage of decent shelters are 
prominent symbols of the Alliance effort. 

In the past six years AID has made hous- 
ing loans totaling $170 million, supplemented 
by AlD-generated local currency housing 
loans. AID also administers a $450 million 
housing investment guaranty authorization 
to spur private participation in the housing 


program. 

In addition, the U.S. has provided $225 
million for housing through the Social 
Progress Trust Fund, plus another $50 mil- 
lion through the Fund for Special Opera- 
tions. Both funds are administered by the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 

This assistance has resulted in some 250,- 
000 dwelling units—completed or under con- 
struction or in various stages of planning. 
The figure includes 65,000 units financed 
by private savings and loan associations 
which received AID assistance. 

Through their own resources, local public 
agencies and private interests in Latin Amer- 
ica are building an estimated 400,000 dwell- 
ing units per year. 

Despite Latin America’s record-breaking 
building activity, and as a consequence of 
the extraordinary population growth, the 
deficit increases by about one million hous- 
ing units per year; the present deficit 
amounts to a total of 15 million units. 

In the overall program, AID emphasizes the 
development of self-help institutions, like 
cooperatives and savings and loan associa- 
tions, to mobilize capital for housing devel- 
opment. 

IDB, on the other hand, is concerned 
mainly with upgrading public housing in- 
stitutions and financing impact projects. 

SCHOOLS 

More than 29,000 classrooms accommodat- 
ing 1,200,000 students have been built in the 
Alliance countries with assistance from AID 
and the Social Trust Fund. The 
total number of students enrolled in AID- 
assisted schools has passed the three million 
mark. 

Measured against Latin America’s educa- 
tional deficits, these achievements are nota- 
ble but still inadequate. For example: About 
50 percent of Latin America’s eligible chil- 
dren are not enrolled in primary schools. 

HEALTH 


Sanitary piped water supplies are now 
available to 70 percent of Latin America’s 
urban population; but the goal of such serv- 
ice for 50 percent of the rural population 
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lags behind. About 1800 water systems, serv- 
ing an additional 10.5 million people, have 
been added under the Alliance. 

Ninety-six mobile health units operating 
in Chile and six Central American countries 
provide health care and counsel to rural 
families. In addition, about 1200 Alliance- 
sponsored health clinics are helping to meet 
the facility shortages in hospitals. The mo- 
bile units and clinics together serve an esti- 
mated 3.2 million people. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 

During the past year the Inter-American 
Committee on the Alliance for Progress 
(CIAP) completed its third cycle of inten- 
sive reviews of the development efforts of 
19 Alliance countries, 

Trinidad and Tobago, the newest mem- 
ber of the Alliance, will become the 20th 
country participating in the review process 
when the fourth cycle begins in September. 

CIAP’s experience with the review process 
shows that conventional benchmarks for 
measuring economic progress do not always 
coincide with the actual development rate. 
While Latin America’s regional growth rate 
declined slightly in 1966, compared to 1964- 
1965, the rate of development was increasing 
in almost every country. For example: 

Progress in tax reform was continuing, al- 
though this improvement was not necessarily 
reflected in growth rates. 

Substantial increases in expenditures for 
education, especially higher, vocational and 
technical education, are not reflected in eco- 
nomic growth rates, although they are essen- 
tial to the expansion of national develop- 
ment capacity. 

Early in 1967 CIAP played an important 
role in preparing for the Summit conference 
of the American Chiefs of State, It also— 

Estimated the requirements for and avail- 
ability of external financial resources in 1967. 
Requirements were estimated at $2.8 billion, 
compared with $2.3 billion in 1966. The Com- 
mittee found that private, external capital 
investment is rising and might reach the 
level of $500 million in 1967. 

Carried out studies and proposed the 
structure and functions of an Inter-Ameri- 
can export promotion agency, which was ap- 
proved by the Alliance countries in June, 
1967. 

Cooperated with the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank in drawing up the first annual 
work plan of the Bank’s fund for pre-invest- 
ment studies of multi-national projects, 
which was created at the suggestion of 
CIAP. 

Established close working relationship with 
the private sector, forming joint groups to 
study ways and means of improving national 
and regional capital markets and other de- 
velopmental matters. 


THE OAS AND THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 
1966—1967 


During the past year basic changes were 
made in the structure of the Organization 
of American States. These changes will in- 
fiuence the course of the hemisphere’s eco- 
nomic and social development programs in 
the years ahead. 

The Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council (IA-ECOSOC) and the Inter-Amer- 
ican Cultural Council were upgraded to a 
level equivalent to that of the Council of 
the OAS. New norms in the economic and 
social area were adopted, setting forth the 
specific obligations of member states for 
internal reform and external assistance un- 
der the inter-American system. 

The new provisions are part of sweeping 
revisions in the OAS Charter adopted at the 
Third Special Inter-American Conference 
held in Buenos Aires in February. Other 
Charter provisions, designed to streamline 
OAS operations, include reduction in the 
Secretary-General’s term of office from ten 
to five years; and convocation of an annual 
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General Assembly in place of the present 
Inter-American Conference, held every five 
years. 

The new Charter will become effective 
when ratified by two-thirds of OAS member 
states. To date, one country, Argentina, has 
ratified the amendments. 

At Buenos Aires, the OAS also voted to 
admit a new member state, Trinidad and 
Tobago. It is now an operative partner in 
the Alliance for Progress and a member of 
the Inter-American Development Bank as 
well. 

First steps toward compliance with the 
Declaration of the Presidents at Punta del 
Este were taken at the fifth annual con- 
ference of IA-ECOSO OC held in Viña del Mar, 
Chile, in June. There, for the first time, 
experts appointed by the Inter-American 
Cultural Council met with representatives 
of IA-ECOSOC to map common programs for 
educational development. 

In the “Action Plan of Viña del Mar,” IA- 
ECOSOC stressed means for improving Latin 
trade. The Council created a new Inter- 
American Export Promotion Agency and 
voted to send a special mission to Europe 
to present the hemisphere's trade picture 
to developed nations there. 


THE JOHNSON-KIESINGER 
MEETING 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. RoysaL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the suc- 
cess of the meeting just concluded be- 
tween President Johnson and German 
Chancellor Kiesinger should make all of 
us aware that a great step has been taken 
for the peace and security of the entire 
world. 

Our country has sought to base its 
relations with the rest of the world on 
two pillars—security from the aggres- 
sion of those who would threaten us; 
and readiness to seek a relaxation of 
tensions and improve relations with all 
who are prepared to join us in this 
endeavor. 

Chancellor Kiesinger has now alined 
himself at the President’s side. He has 
joined the President, in the statement 
they made together, in a call for both 
a policy of relaxation of tensicns be- 
tween East and West, and a sustained 
defense effort within NATO; They have 
arrived at a common understanding that 
these policies—a sturdy defense and a 
readiness to compose differences peace- 
fully—are not contradictory but in fact 
are inseparable. President Johnson and 
Chancellor Kiesinger have affirmed the 
determination of both countries to main- 
tain and strengthen NATO, without 
which the security of both countries 
would be jeopardized. They have also 
affirmed their determination to continue 
to work for better understanding be- 
tween East and West. They will seek con- 
ditions which will allow all of us to live 
in greater security and confidence. 

They have shown that the United 
States and the Federal Republic share 
the great goals of peace and freedom 
and will work for them together in close 
cooperation. They have shown that no 
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two countries share more closely com- 
mon goals and ideals. This, and the close 
and warm relationship which is develop- 
ing between our President and tLe Ger- 
man Chzucellor, are results of the meet- 
ing from which much good will flow for 
a long time to come. 


THE NEGROE’S HOPES ARE A WAR 
CASUALTY 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. RoysaL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the Recor for the benefit of 
my colleagues an article by Walter Lipp- 
mann in the Washington Post entitled 
“The Negros Hopes Are a War 
Casualty.” 

The problems of America’s Negroes 
cannot be solved by treating them sepa- 
rately as another people. Nor can there 
be a pro-Negro enterprise financed by 
unilateral white sacrifices. Instead, there 
must be an attempt to uplift the entire 
community, white and Negro, through 
the enlarged quest for the Great Society. 
This must be an endeavor supported by 
both whites and Negroes in an inspired, 
total effort. 

But now this effort cannot have the 
impetus and total commitment of Amer- 
ica, for the American people are engaged 
in a Vietnam war “with half a million 
men fighting in Asia, nobody really cares, 
or can care about, what life is like ina 
Detroit slum.” 

Mr. Speaker, with unanimous consent, 
I insert this article in the RECORD: 

THE Necro’s HOPES ARE A WAR CASUALTY— 
Great SOCIETY THAT MIGHT Have LIFTED 
HIM OUT OF GHETTO HAs BEEN RELEGATED 
BY VIETNAM 

(By Walter Lippmann) 

However much the Negro riots this sum- 
mer have demonstrated our failure to make 
our racial policy work, the American people 
are quite unable to turn around and adopt 
a radically different policy. The American 
predicament is unique. 

All the known solutions“ which have been 
applied elsewhere to racial conflicts are fore- 
closed. There is no alternative to continuing 
to work for as much peace and harmony as 
possible on American territory between the 
Negroes and the whites. 

‘The races cannot separate. There can be no 
exodus of the Negroes to a land of their own. 
They cannot go elsewhere. They cannot sepa- 
rate on American territory by some form of 
apartheid as in South Africa. The Negroes 
will not tolerate and the whites will not at- 
tempt to enforce the brutality of a racial 
separation. 

The Negroes cannot seize, let us say, Mis- 
sissippi and secede from the United States 
in order to establish a country of their own. 
The suggestion is unthinkable. There is noth- 
ing left for us all but to go on living to- 
gether, trying to make the relationship as 
decent and tolerable as possible. 

AN UNACCEPTABLE GAP 

The American belief in the gradual har- 
monization of the races is no doubt optimistic 
and idealistic when it is seen in the light of 
the ugly realities. But it is the only general 
vision of the future that, given American 
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geography and history, Americans can allow 
themselves. Any other course means incessant 
smoldering violence and hatred. 

The critical difficulty is that all serious 
efforts to advance toward racial harmony 
take a long time to achieve results and they 
are very costly. The grievances and com- 
plaints of the young Negroes are, however, 
immediate and urgent. They will not wait 
for their grandchildren to enjoy the solutions 
of their problems. 

This is the ominous gap in which the riots 
are kindled. The older generation of Negro 
and white leaders has learned to accept the 
gap. It has learned to live on promises, on 
small tokens and samples, of better things 
to come. For the present, these older and 
more patient Negroes are not listened to by 
the new generation. 

The core of the problem is how to create 
a new generation of Negro leaders whom 
the young Negroes will follow and with whom 
the white establishment in American society 
can live and work. For the irreconcilables 
like Stokely Carmichael, who consider them- 
selves at war with the white majority, there is 
no future except in jail or in exile. For in any 
test of strength and violence, they would cer- 
tainly be crushed, and if they insist on put- 
ting the matter to the test, they have no 
prospect whatsoever of prevailing. 

The power of the white community is so 
overwhelmingly superior that the security 
of the blacks lies, in the last analysis, in the 
determination of the whites not to let the 
conflict go to extreme limits. The disparity in 
strength is such that it is absurd for Stokely 
Carmichael to think of a race war. 


A GENERAL UPLIFTING 


The question is whether and how the white 
community can be induced to pay the costs, 
financially and also human, of the reform 
and reconstruction which might at last as- 
suage the grievances of the Negroes. My own 
view is a tough-minded one. 

As long as the advance of the Negro is 
presented as a form of white philanthropy— 
the white majority making sacrifices to uplift 
the Negro minority—nothing on the scale 
needed will be practical politics. The uplift- 
ing of the Negro cannot be accomplished as 
a pro-Negro enterprise. Large communities of 
men are not that generous and unselfish, 

The advance of the Negro must be part of 
a much greater and more general effort to 
uplift the whole community, carrying the 
Negro minority with it in the enterprise. 
In the current jargon, we can uplift the 
Negro only in the process of creating the 
Great Society. 

We can do little for the Negro if we do not 
absorb his grievances in the greater needs 
of the whole community. Unless the whites 
have a vital interest in their own advance- 
ment, in making the cities livable, they will 
respond reluctantly to the costs of helping 
the Negro minority. 

This comes down to saying that the racial 
problem is manageable, I do not say soluble, 
in situations which come about only now 
and then, not often, in the life of a nation. 
There must be an overwhelming desire and 
intention among the active people to reform 
and reconstruct their own social order. The 
hope of the Negro people is to participate in 
such a general movement. There is, in my 
view, no hope for them as a separate minority 
who are to be accorded separate and special 
measures of relief and uplift. 


CONTRADICTING COMMITMENTS 


A general movement of reform and recon- 
struction can exist only if its objectives are 
the main preoccupation of the great masses 
of the Nation. In 1964, it was conceivable, in- 
deed possible, that the Great Society would 
become the main American preoccupation for 
a generation to come. It has not been the 
American preoccupation ever since President 
ganeom: decided thas Cia ARRE 
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For it is impossible to expect a people to be 
preoccupied at one and the same time with 
two diametrically opposite and contradicting 
commitments: with a war on the other side 
of the world and with the rebuilding of their 
own society at home. 

Once the President chose to believe that 
he had to prevail in a war of attrition on the 
Asian mainland, the Great Society lost its 
momentum and its soul and became nothing 
more than a complex series of political hand- 
outs to the poor. The hope of Negro par- 
ticipation in the creation of a new American 
social order was lost. 

President Johnson keeps on saying that 
the United States is big enough and rich 
enough to pay for the war in Vietnam and 
at the same time for the Great Society at 
home. More than anything else, this reveals 
Lyndon Johnson’s lack of knowledge of war 
and his lack of wisdom in dealing with it. 
His willingness to believe that a democracy 
can have two overwhelming preoccupations 
at the same time is the mark of an amateur. 

It is the view of a man who does not 
realize, because he has never himself felt it, 
the absorbing preoccupation of war. He does 
not understand that when the issues are life 
and death, victory and defeat, everything 
else becomes pale and irrelevant and unim- 
portant. Some of the measures for the Great 
Society are still on the White House list of 
desirable legislation. But with half a million 
men fighting in Asia, nobody really cares, 
or can care about, what life is like in a 
Detroit slum. 


AN EXCUSE FOR REACTION 


Moreover, the people who do not feel the 
need for reform or do not believe that there 
is justice and reason in the claims of the 
Great Society now have a legitimate reason 
* stopping the reforms and even reversing 


President Johnson is much mistaken if 
he thinks that because he has adopted the 
Goldwater war policy, the Goldwater faction 
will support the Great Society. Nor can he 
convince the predominant and bewildered 
majority of our people that the 90th Congress 
is wicked because it puts the war ahead of 
everything else. 

In a word, therefore, the Negro grievances 
cannot be assuaged by a policy of white 
philanthropy, of white sacrifices to uplift the 
Negro. The only way forward is to make the 
advance of the Negro a part of the general 
effort to solve the problems and deal with the 
needs of our great urban centers. 

But this undertaking, though it is a noble 
and inspiring one, is possible only if it be- 
comes the main preoccupation of the whole 
Nation, And that is impossible while the 
Nation is distracted and preoccupied by & 
foreign war it does not understand and does 
not believe in. 


CONGRESSMAN EDWARD R. ROYBAL 
REPORTS FROM WASHINGTON 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. RoysaL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
mous consent, I include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at this point the text of 
my “Fifteenth Report From Washing- 
ton” to the residents of the 30th District 
of California on my activities as the dis- 
trict’s Representative in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

The report follows: 
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FIFTEENTH REPORT From WASHINGTON 


This is the 15th in a series of regular 
“Reports from Washington” made to the 
residents of the 30th District on my activi- 
ties as your Representative in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

In addition, I have also sent out 12 special 
reports designed to cover all major items of 
legislation considered by Congress, events of 
national and international significance, and 
particularly, those matters of immediate 
concern to Metropolitan Los Angeles and 
Southern California. 


SOCIAL SECURITY INCREASE 


By a nearly unanimous vote of 415 to 3, 
the House adopted a 1244 per cent across- 
the-board increase in social security bene- 
fits for more than 23 million elderly and 
disabled Americans, including over 2 million 
California residents. 

I had worked for a larger cost-of-living 
benefit increase, as well as a substantial raise 
in the bill’s $50-a-month minimum pay- 
ment figure, and I was not satisfied with 
several of the other provisions of this omni- 
bus bill. 

However, since the “closed rule” under 
which the measure was considered, prevented 
making any changes or amendments on the 
House floor, I am hopeful the Senate will be 
able to improve the bill before the final 
version is passed and sent to the President 
for signature into law. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


With growing national concern over the 
rising cost-of-living, and the increased 
threat of inflation, I am happy to report suc- 
cess in obtaining public hearings in the 
House on my Truth-in-Lending Bill to ban 
hidden finance charges, and protect the Na- 
tion’s private borrowers by requiring loan 
companies, financial institutions, and retail 
merchants to make full disclosure of total 
credit costs on all cash loans, and other 
forms of consumer credit and installment 
purchase contracts. 

I believe that credit is a commodity like 
anything else you can buy—and the Ameri- 
can consumer has just as much right to 
know the real cost of borrowing money, as he 
does to know the price of a loaf of bread, a 
pair of shoes, or a gallon of gasoline. 

With recent unanimous passage of a sim- 
ilar bill in the Senate, I am confident this 
measure can be enacted into law during the 
present session of Congress. 

The bill makes no attempt to regulate or 
control in any way the rate of interest or the 
cost of credit. But it would enable the con- 
sumer to tell at a glance, and be in a position 
to shop around and compare directly, the 
exact cost of credit from various sources. 

It would help eliminate the present con- 
fusion over finance charges and true credit 
costs—and assist consumers in deciding 
whether to borrow, to pay cash, or to save 
toward the purchase instead. 


FOR EAST LOS ANGELES NARCOTICS REHABILITA- 
TION, $750,000 

I was happy to announce the recent ap- 
proval of a $750,000 federal grant to finance 
@ unique, new narcotic drug addition treat- 
ment and rehabilitation program for youth in 
the Boyle Heights area of East Los Angeles. 

The project—featuring a 24-hour-a-day, 
seven-day-a-week community Narcotic In- 
formation and Service Center—will stress 
the most modern prevention and control 
techniques, comprehensive training and re- 
habilitation methods, and intensive educa- 
tion and counseling program through area 
schools. 

This East L.A. project represents a fresh 
and imaginative approach which holds great 
promise of helping develop a more effective 
way of dealing with the serious problems of 
narcotics addiction among young people. 

UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING 

There are new indications of widespread 

support in Congress for my resolution pro- 
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posing that the U.S. take a more active lead 
in efforts to strengthen United Nations 
peacekeeping capabilities for dealing with 
recurring crises and threatened military con- 
flicts around the world. 

In our dangerous nuclear-space age, peace 
is no longer a luxury, it is vital to the very 
existence of life on earth. 

Though conflict seems to be an inevitable 
part of our dynamic and fast-changing global 
community of 130 nations, what is not in- 
evitable is that these differences must always 
lead to the tragedy of war. 

We simply must find the ways and means 
of handling situations that threaten inter- 
national peace and security, and of settling 
disputes, without resort to armed military 
action. 

By taking this American initiative now 
in support of the United Nations peacekeep- 
ing role, we can show the world in a positive 
way that our objective is to improve and 
strengthen the UN so that it can assume its 
proper burden of leadership in our turbulent 
times to help prevent war and serve as an 
effective Power for Peace. 

ON-THE JOB TRAINING, $2.7 MILLION 

More than 2,500 new job opportunities, 
concentrated in the Greater Los Angeles area, 
will open for currently unemployed men and 
women in California’s Mexican American 
community under terms of a unique $2.7 
million government sponsored, industry 
oriented on-the-job training program that 
will utilize the facilities of various com- 
munity organizations throughout the State 
to reach individuals who have never had a 
chance to upgrade their work skills and 
enter the active job market. 

I was pleased to get this project approved 
because it provides an effective and compre- 
hensive employment training and job place- 
ment program, and with the cooperative 
participation of local private enterprise, 
offers one of the best answers to our long- 
term unemployment problem. 


MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


As Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee Special Study Mission which surveyed 
the Middle East last November, I appreciate 
the difficult task facing us in that historic 
crossroads of civilization of getting discus- 
sions started between the opposing Arab and 
Israeli sides aimed at exploring for agreed 
terms leading to an enduring and workable 
peace in that volatile area. 

I believe there are three essential require- 
ments for achieving lasting peace and eco- 
nomic progress in the Middle East: (1) 
recognition of the sovereign right of all na- 
tions in the area to exist, to be secure within 
their borders from outside interference, and 
to freely exercise the right of innocent pas- 
sage through the international waterways of 
the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba; (2) 
resolution of the twin problems—refugee re- 
settlement and military arms limitation— 
which have frustrated every attempt since 
the 1940s to find permanent peace in the 
Middle East; (3) a bold, new regional devel- 
opment program to turn the energies of this 
entire area, once and for all, away from con- 
flict, and toward the work of fashioning a 
more prosperous region and a better way of 
life for all the peoples who live there—in the 
ancient and strategic cradle of Western 
culture. 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

I have been highly encouraged by the 
almost universal support of leading educa- 
tors and school administrators throughout 
the country for my bill, H.R. 8000, the Bi- 
lingual Educational Opportunity Act, to as- 
sist local school districts with special bi- 
lingual teaching programs to help overcome 
the serious language barriers that handicap 
America’s estimated 4 million elementary 
and secondary school children from families 
whose home language is other than English. 

With nearly 1 million California youngsters 
of limited English-speaking ability who 
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could benefit from these programs, and with 
a favorable reception by both House and 
Senate Committees, I am hopeful we will be 
able to enact a Bilingual Education bill this 
year. 

Sharing in the benefits of this legisla- 
tion would be American school children from 
a wide variety of family linguistic and cul- 
tural backgrounds, including, Spanish, 
French, Oriental, Portuguese, Eskimo, Greek, 
Italian, Polish, Hungarian, and many more. 

Today, job opportunities, income levels, 
economic advancement, in fart, all the as- 
pects of personal and family well-being, are 
closely linked to educational achievement 
and the ability to communicate effectively 
with one another. 

Those citizens who are handicapped be- 
cause of language barriers in our modern 
predominantly English-speaking society, 
suffer a continuing denial of the opportunity 
to participate and share fully in the rich 
abundance of 20th Century America. 


As co-author of the Air Quality Act of 
1967, I believe this measure can serve to 
help organize a truly national effort to elimi- 
nate, once and for all, the dangerous im- 
purities in the air we breathe, and to create 
the kind of clean atmosphere we want for 
ourselves and for our children. 

By providing for further research into the 
complex causes of air pollution, setting na- 
tional standards for effective pollution con- 
trol, and supporting state and regional pro- 
grams in fighting the smog problem, the bill 
goes a long way toward a cooperative local- 
state-federal private industry approach to 
establishing a healthy living environment 
in America’s increasingly crowded metro- 
politan areas like Los Angeles, where some 
80 per cent of our population will soon reside. 


NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION 


As a member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I have consistently urged Presi- 
dent Johnson to explore every possibility for 
international agreement on stopping the 
spread of nuclear weapons. 

Recent developments at the 17-nation 
Geneva Disarmament Conference seem to 
point toward progress in working out ac- 
ceptable terms for a non-proliferation treaty, 
with adequate safeguards and inspection 
control provisions. 

We all have a vital stake in the success 
of these negotiations, for they may be civili- 
zation’s last real chance to avoid nuclear 
destruction. 


THE 1968 SERVICE ACADEMY EXAMS 


Encouraged by last year’s record number 
of applicants for our U.S. Service Academies, 
I am asking all young men from the 30th 
District who are interested in competing for 
1968 nominations to the Military, Naval, Air 
Force, or Merchant Marine Academies to plan 
to take the special Civil Service Commission 
Academy Designation Exam scheduled to be 
given in Los Angeles next November (a make. 
up exam will be held early in December). 
For more information, call our District Office 
on 688-4870. 

AT YOUR SERVICE 


The members of our Congressional office 
staff in Washington, as well as those in our 
Los Angeles District Office, are anxious to 
help you in any way they can. Please con- 
tinue to make full use of the many services 
available through our Offices by contacting 
us whenever you feel we can be of personal 
assistance. 


A VIEW FROM THE HILL 

Here are some interesting reactions of this 
year’s Congressional intern group to their 
summer in the Nation’s Capital: 

From the academic life of California uni- 
versities, the impression of Washington, D.C. 
and the Nation’s law-making process seems 
quite remote and almost abstract. 

Even more distant are the visions of the 
public figures that control the government 
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and enact its laws, for the mass media tend 
to glamorize the people and all else surround- 
ing Capitol Hill. 

Thus our ten-week exposure to Washing- 
ton as summer Congressional interns has 
been a revelation and a genuine learning 
experience. In particular, the daily contact 
with Congressman Roybal and our attend- 
ance at morning committee meetings and 
House floor debates, quorum calls, and eve- 
ning sessions has permitted us to see the 
busy, human side of active, dedicated Con- 
gressmen. 

Because of the guest speaker forums for 
the House and Senate interns, we have 
recelved first-hand exposure to prominent 
government officials such as Vice President 
Humphrey, Dean Rusk, Averill Harriman, 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark, Governor 
Romney, and Senators Hatfield, Percy, and 
Kennedy. 

Equally informative have been the early 
breakfasts and small-group seminars with 
important officials from the White House 
and various federal agencies. Their candid 
discussions have given us a unique oppor- 
tunity to see the personalities and intricate 
legal and administrative machinery that 
comprise life in Washington, D.C. 

But, just as important as this exposure 
to public life and the people involved, has 
been our contact with the 1300 other sum- 
mer interns who have come to Washington 
out of their intense interest in government 
affairs. 

It is indeed encouraging to meet some of 
the future “doers and builders” of American 
life, the concerned college students who feel 
the need for a view of our Nation's Capital. 


SUMMER INTERN PROGRAM 


Shown here discussing with me some of 
their activities as college interns in our 
Washington office this summer are: 1 to r, 
Mike Tirado (USC), Bea Svoboda (UCLA), 
and Tom Wong (Stanford). 

1967 is the fifth year in a row I have 
participated in the Congressional Student 
Intern Program, which I believe to be ex- 
tremely valuable—not only in helping with 
the office work—but as a fascinating way for 
young people to gain a personal understand- 
ing of how their government operates. 

College students interested in coming to 
Washington in future years, should contact 
their school’s intern director for information 
on this excellent program. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE: KEY TO URBAN 
PROSPERITY 


Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce Presi- 

dent Paul Iverson expresses his organiza- 
tion’s deep interest in continued economic 
expansion and business prosperity in our 
dynamic and fast-growing Metropolitan 
Area. 
I have proposed several pieces of legisla- 
tion this year to provide additional incen- 
tives for American private industry to in- 
vest in job-producing enterprises in our 
great urban centers, where hard-core un- 
employment has been one of our most dif- 
ficult problems. 

With Southern California's population due 
to triple from 10 million to over 30 million 
before the year 2000, when some 80 percent 
of our people will be living in cities, this 
kind of healthy industry-government coop- 
eration is of vital concern to every citizen. 


CONTROLLING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Police Chief Thomas Reedin talks about 
ways of improving communications and de- 
veloping better police/ community relations, 
especially between Los Angeles law enforce- 
ment officials and the young people of our 
crowded urban environment. 

I have joined in co-sponsoring the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1967 to provide 
a new program of cooperative federal assist- 
ance to help States and local communities 
fight juvenile delinquency, and control the 
increasing rate of youth crime. 

Juvenile delinquency is one of America’s 
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most serious domestic problems. Besides the 
deep human tragedy involved, and the untold 
damage done to the lives of our youth, it 
costs this Nation’s economy a staggering $4 
billion a year. 

Recent survey figures show that 1 out of 
every 9 youngsters in the United States will 
be referred to a juvenile court in connection 
with a delinquency charge before reaching 
their 18th birthday. 

I strongly believe that our best hope of 
stemming this rising tide of juvenile crime 
is to increase our national investment in 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency. We 
cannot afford to wait until delinquent ten- 
dencies manifest themselves in serious crimi- 
nal acts. 


THE FOOD STAMP BILL 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SHIPLEY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
report to the House that we need to move 
immediately to complete action on S. 
953, the food stamp bill. 

This vital program—which is now 
reaching nearly 2 million of our neediest 
people and needs to reach millions 
more—is operating at present by virtue 
of temporary authority provided in the 
continuing resolution authorizing De- 
partment of Agriculture expenditures. 

The extension of food stamp author- 
ity—including that for this fiscal year— 
is in conference. After a number of at- 
tempts, the issue is still unresolved. 

The events of the past few weeks point 
up more strongly than ever the need to 
move forward with sound programs to 
combat the poverty of our central cities 
and our rural towns. And the food stamp 
program is a sound program. It has ac- 
complished much and it can do more. 
But, Congress must provide the legisla- 
tive base and it must provide it soon. 

I urge the House conferees to accept a 
3-year extension of this program, as set 
forth in the Senate bill. Or, at least, 
there should be a compromise at 2 
years—1 year less than the Senate pro- 
posed and 1 year more than is contained 
in the House bill. 

A 1-year extension which would expire 
next June 30, would leave the States, 
cities, and counties at the mercy of an 
uncertain future, They cannot afford to 
invest money or time in the detailed ad- 
ministrative and supervisory effort the 
program requires unless they have some 
assurance that the food stamp plan will 
be continued for a reasonable period of 
time. 

The Senate version places specific 
monetary limitations on the program for 
fiscal years 1969 and 1970. In addition, 
this House will act upon the specific ap- 
propriations that will be authorized for 
1969 and 1970. 

I urge that the House conferees accept 
the 3-year Senate version or, at least, a 
2-year compromise. We are taking a 
great risk if we insist upon burdening 
this program with the uncertainties of 
a 1-year extension which will terminate 
next June. 
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TAX LOOPHOLE INCOME 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Tenzer] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to impose a 10- 
percent tax on loophole and tax-shel- 
tered income. The measure, a minimum 
income tax on the untaxed, would be 
temporary and remain in effect as long 
as the President’s tax surcharge remains 
in effect. 

I plan to testify before the House 
Ways and Means Committee next week 
to urge the adoption of this proposal or 
in the alternative, its incorporation as 
an amendment to the President’s sur- 
charge plan. 

In the absence of a White House move 
in the direction of long-term tax over- 
haul and reform, and the adoption by 
the Ways and Means Committee and the 
House of legislation which would tend 
to equitably distribute the tax burden, I 
will oppose the President’s tax sur- 
charge. 

Let it be clear that I am not a tax 
expert, but I have carefully considered 
this proposal to establish fairness and 
equitable treatment among all individ- 
uals and corporations. 

I am not wedded to the text of my 
bill but to the equity behind the princi- 
ple. If the principle is accepted, then I 
am certain that the distinguished chair- 
man and members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee and their tax ex- 
perts will amend the bill to correct its 
deficiencies and omissions. 

By taxing loophole and other tax-shel- 
tered income, we will spread the tax 
burden to those best able to carry it. In- 
ternal Revenue Service statistics reveal 
that in 1964, there were 35 individuals 
with adjusted gross incomes in excess of 
290.000 who paid no income taxes at 


In 1965 the 20 largest oil companies 
earned close to $6 billion and paid only 
6.3 percent in taxes. Some of these com- 
panies paid no taxes at all while most 
corporations in America paid 48 percent 
of their incomes in taxes. 

There are countless others with lower 
adjusted gross incomes who likewise pay 
no taxes. The President’s tax surcharge 
proposal will not reach those who by tax 
avoidance, legal though it may be, do 
not share in the costs of maintaining 
their Government. 

No matter how you look at it, 10 per- 
cent of zero is still zero. 

I want those with substantial incomes 
who pay no taxes to contribute their just 
share of fighting the war in Vietnam; 
fighting the war on poverty, and the bat- 
tle to clean up and rid the riot potential 
cities of slum areas. I want them to pay 
an equitable share of the burden of pro- 
viding education, medical facilities, and 
building our highways, the benefits from 
which they share with their fellow citi- 
zens 


I fully realize that tax reform cannot 
be accomplished overnight—however, 
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the time to start is now. A complete 
overhaul of our tax laws is urgently 
needed and will be of long-term benefit 
to our Nation. 

With the President’s tax surcharge 
proposal intended to raise only 25 per- 
cent of the $29 billion deficit, it seems 
only fair, reasonable and equitable that 
every taxpayer, individual or corporate, 
should pay something toward the tax 
revenue needed to prevent unbridled in- 
flation. 

My proposal will have the following 
features: 

First. Taxpayers with less than $10,- 
000 in actual income will be exempt. 

Second. A minimum income tax will 
apply across the board and reach all tax 
loophole income, tax-sheltered income, 
income from tax exempt securities, non- 
‘taxed capital gain, excess of percentage 
over cost depletion and real estate de- 
preciation income. 

Unofficial Treasury Department esti- 
mates confirm that my proposal will pro- 
duce about $7 billion in additional 
revenue. By spreading the tax burden 
to those who were previously untaxed, 
other taxpayers will be assured that the 
surcharge is only temporary. 

Under the President’s tax surcharge 
proposal the low and fixed income tax- 
payer, one who earns less than $5,000 is 
exempt. He may however be adversely af- 
fected if the budgetary cuts of 87½ bil- 
lion extend to the basic human needs 
which he requires to sustain himself and 
his family. 

The additional tax revenues which my 
‘proposal will produce, together with the 
President’s surcharge, will provide suf- 
ficient funds to safeguard against budg- 
etary cuts in the areas of human needs 
such as health, education, and housing. 

I have already stated to the President, 
in person and in writing, that I will op- 
pose the surcharge in the absence of some 
sharing of the tax burden by the un- 
taxed and those who have taken advan- 
tage of various tax shelters. I believe 
there should be an immediate pronounce- 
ment from the White House in the form 
of a tax reform message proposing a 
more equitable distribution of the cost 
of running our Government. 

For the long term a complete overhaul 
of our tax laws is necessary. My proposal 
will answer the question for the short 
term and indicate to the taxpayer who 
will be called upon to pay the surcharge 
that others of their fellow citizens are 
not escaping their proportionate share 
of running the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not support the 
tax surcharge plan unless it is amended 
to reach loophole income. Our policy 
should be “everybody pays, or nobody 
pays.” 

I place the text of my bill in the Rxc- 
orp at this point: 

HER. 12445 
A bill to impose a minimum income tax on 
certain individuals and corporations with 
substantial incomes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That— 

SECTION 1. (a) (1) subchapter A of chapter 
1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to determination of tax liability) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new part: 
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“PART V—MINIMUM TAX 
“Sec. 51. Minimum tax. 

“Sec. 51. MN AU Tax — 

“(a) IMPOSITION OF ADDITIONAL TAX.—In ad- 
dition to any other tax imposed by this 
chapter— 

“(1) Inprvipvats—In the case of an indi- 
vidual whose section 51 income equals or ex- 
ceeds $10,000 (or $5,000 in the case of a mar- 
ried taxpayer filing a separate return) in a 
taxable year, there is hereby imposed for such 
taxable year a tax equal to the amount (if 
any) by which 10 percent of his section 51 
income for such taxable year exceeds the tax 
imposed on him by this chapter (other than 
this section) for such taxable year. 

“(2) ConporaTions.—In the case of a corpo- 
ration the section 51 income of which equals 
or exceeds $10,000 for a taxable year, there is 
hereby imposed for such taxable year, a tax 
equal to the amount (if any) by which 10 
percent of the section 51 income of such 
corporation for such taxable year exceeds 
the tax imposed on such corporation by this 
chapter (other than this section) for such 
taxable year. 

“(b) SECTION 51 iIncomEe.—For purposes of 
this section, the term ‘section 51 income’ 
means adjusted gross income (taxable in- 
come in the case of a corporation), plus— 

“(1) any item excluded from gross income 
by reason of section 103 (a) (1) (relating to 
interest on certain governmental obligations), 

“(2) any deduction allowed the taxpayer 
under section 1202 (relating to deduction for 
capital gains), and 

“(3) an amount equal to the amount by 
which the allowance for depletion under sec- 
tion 611 for the taxable year was greater than 
it would have been but for the application of 
section 613 (relating to percentage deple- 
tion) to such taxable year, and 

“(4) an amount equal to the amount by 
which the allowance under section 167 (re- 
lating to depreciation) for real property for 
the taxable year was greater than it would 
have been under the straight line method of 
depreciation (applied to such property for 
such taxable year) .” 

(2) The table of parts for such subchapter 
A is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“Part V. Minimum tax.” 

(b) (1) Section 5(a) of such Code (relating 
to cross references to tax on individuals) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(5) For minimum tax on certain individ- 
uals, see section 51.“ 

(2) Section 12 of such Code (relating to 
cross references to tax on corporations) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(8) For minimum tax on certain corpo- 
rations, see section 51.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply with respect to taxable years be- 
ginning after September 30, 1967. 


YOU SHOULD HAVE THE FACTS 
WHEN YOU “RAISE THE ANTE” 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. KELLY] may ex- 
tend her remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that I am compelled to take issue with 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York, Congressman LESTER WOLFF. 

However, certain facts which he placed 
in the Recorp yesterday need to be cor- 
rected. 
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In his remarks at the opening of yes- 
terday’s session entitled, “Raising the 
Ante,” my colleague from New York 
eonveyed the impression that the U.S. 
Government, ignoring the history of the 
recent crisis in the Middle East, is rapid- 
ly expanding our small program of mil- 
itary training for Arab nations. 

What concerned me especially was the 
implication in that statement that the 
United States is pursuing this policy to- 
ward the very Arab States which broke 
diplomatic relations with us. 

This is simply not true. 

In the first place, Libya, which coun- 
try was specifically mentioned in my 
colleague’s remarks, has not broken dip- 
lomatic relations with us. 

One of the most important free world 
defense facilities, the Wheelus Air Force 
Base, is located in Libya. Even during 
the high point of the recent Middle East 
crisis, that base, and access to it, were 
fully at our disposal and our diplomatic 
relations with Libya continue. 

Second, referring now to the Arab 
countries which did break relations with 
the United States, the fact is that the 
Department of Defense does not have a 
military training program for those 
countries for fiscal 1968. 

The Department of Defense is not ac- 
cepting any nationals of those countries 
for training in the United States or in 
third countries. 

Further, the few foreign trainees, na- 
tionals of those Arab countries, who 
have been training in the United States, 
either have departed or will shortly de- 
part from our country. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said, I dislike taking 
issue with any of my colleagues, par- 
ticularly the distinguished member of my 
own delegation from New York, Con- 
gressman WOLFF. 

I believe, however, that the facts which 
I have outlined speak for themselves. 

I would certainly not condone any ir- 
responsible undertakings on the part of 
our Government, along the lines sug- 
gested in my colleague’s remarks yester- 
day. 


NEW ENGLAND POWER COSTS— 
A PROGRESS REPORT 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Giamo] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, some weeks 
ago, in an effort to induce the House to 
appropriate funds for the Dickey-Lin- 
coln powerplant in northern Maine, the 
supporters of that project attempted to 
conceal its demonstrated inefficiency and 
lack of economic feasibility by arguing 
that New England has the highest power 
rates in the country, that private indus- 
try is not taking appropriate steps to 
reduce them. 

As a New Englander who has long 
worked for the reduction of our regional 
power costs, and as a member of the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriations Sub- 
committee who has consistently support- 
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ed increased appropriations to finance 
the Federal Power Commission’s regula- 
tory endeavors to reduce power costs in 
New England and elsewhere, I was and 
remain disturbed by the falsity of this 
argument. Nevertheless, in the interest 
of not diverting the House from its ef- 
fort to consider the Dickey-Lincoln pow- 
erplant on its merits, I chose not to rebut 
this obscurantist argument at the time. 
Now that the House is no longer con- 
cerned with financing that discarded 
powerplant, I feel free to do so. 

First, Mr. Speaker, let me make it clear 
that we have a high-cost power problem 
in New England—although for the record 
I should note we do not have the highest 
cost power in the United States, as 
claimed. To quote from Federal Power 
Commission release No. 14749, dated 
January 12, 1967—announcing comple- 
tion of FPC’s publication titled “Typical 
Electric Bills, 1966”: 

The highest average bills in continental 
United States were reported in the Middle 
Atlantic Region—for 500 kilowatt-hours the 
average bill was $11.71. New England’s bill 
was... $11.65. 


This, of course, is a minor point. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to dis- 
course here on the anatomy of causes 
of this problem—other than to note that 
the price of power in New England in- 
cludes cost for fuel and fuel transporta- 
tion, State and local taxes, and operation 
and maintenance expenses—due to cli- 
matic conditions—far greater than those 
incurred by utility systems in other re- 
gions of the country, and that the cost 
of distributing electric power in New 
England, where 10 percent of load is 
spread over 80 percent of area, is not 
readily amenable to economies of scale. 
Those interested will find these and other 
causes discussed in the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston’s recent, in-depth study 
of New England power costs—New Eng- 
land Business Review, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, February 1966. In fair- 
ness, I perhaps should add that, as stated 
by the Honorable William Lindsay, chief 
of the Federal Power Commission’s Di- 
vision of Rates and Corporate Regula- 
tion, in an address given in Portland, 
Maine, in June 1965: 

The rates of return earned by New Eng- 
land [electric] utilities ... appear to be 
somewhat lower on the average than the 
earnings of electric utilities in other parts 
of the country. 


Mr. Speaker, the point I would like to 
make clear to the membership this after- 
noon is that while we do have a high- 
cost power problem in New England, it 
is a problem which many of us in New 
England stopped just talking about and 
decided to do something about many 
years ago. To many of us in New Eng- 
land, this problem is a point of departure, 
not a gloomy conclusion. We are not, all 
of us in New England, simply waiting 
for the Federal Government to come in 
and solve this problem for us, on its own 
terms. It is these efforts that we in New 
England are making ourselves and the 
progress that we have achieved and are 
continuing to achieve in reducing our 
regional price of power that I would like 
to dwell on briefly. 

To quote the former Chairman of 
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the Federal Power Commission, the Hon- 
orable Joseph Swidler, in an address 
given in Boston in October 1962: 


There is evidence of great activity in New 
England to improve the efficiency and econ- 
omy of the area’s power systems and to re- 
store New England to its former place as a 
leader in the electric power field. For exam- 
ple, the Yankee Atomic Power plant built 
here in Massachusetts by a group of New 
England companies is probably the nation’s 
closest approach to conventional thermal 
plants in terms of cost and dependability. 
Indeed, its success has stimulated plans for 
a larger sister plant at Haddam Neck, Con- 
necticut. It may well be that we are wit- 
nessing here one of the great economic break- 
throughs in the nuclear reactor program. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I must inter- 
polate to remark that private industry 
in New England veritably pioneered in 
the construction and operation of low- 
cost nuclear power facilities; that today 
it accounts for more of the nuclear power 
capacity in the United States that is op- 
erational, under construction, or being 
designed than any other power supply 
region of the country. To continue, the 
former Chairman also pointed out in the 
same 1962 address: 


In the transmission field 230-ky lines * * * 
are strengthening the interties among many 
of the New England utilities. Plans have been 
announced for a 345-kv line which will tie 
New England with New York City. * * * 

On the utilization side there are some New 
England companies which are leaders in pro- 
moting electric space heating and I know of 
one company in this region which is setting 
an enviable pace in load promotion by cap- 
turing one-third of the new homes in its 
service area for electric space heating—a rec- 
ord not matched by many companies operat- 
ing under climatic conditions much more 
favorable to the promotion of electric 
house-heating. 


The aforementioned Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston’s 1966 study has described 
New England’s power progress over the 
past 10 years in more comprehensive 
terms, in part as follows: 


Since the mid-fifties, a pronounced change 
has been underway in power system plan- 
ning development and operations, stem- 
ming from intersystem coordination initiated 
during wartime and since greatly expanded, 
plus a clearly accelerating load growth. Since 
1955 the average size of thermal unit added 
to the 15 major systems has been 126,200 kilo- 
watts, the 10 most recent additions averaged 
190,000 kilowatts, and a 600,000-kilowatt unit 
is now on order, Boston Edison's 400,000- 
kw New-Boston Unit #1, now on the line, 
represents in a single machine more capacity 
than the total of the company’s additions 
over a 30-year period from 1915 through 1945. 
One of the largest stations—-NEES’s 500,000- 
kw Brayton Point station near Fall River— 
achieved in 1964 a heat rate of 8776 btu per 
kilowatt-hour and was the most efficient in 
the entire United States. Today, 45 percent of 
thermal capacity in the 15 systems is less than 
10 years old. More important, these are the 
units that produce baseload output, con- 
tributing an even higher percentage to en- 
ergy generation. 


The current picture and progress of the 
New England power industry has been 
summed up by the officials of the Federal 
Power Commission as follows—House 
Hearings on Independent Offices Appro- 
priations for 1967, part 1, at 1234-1235: 

Mr. Gramo. As you know, there has been a 
lot of pro and con on rates, particularly in 
the New England area. The first question is: 
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Are New England rates coming down in 
price and are they competitive? How do they 
compare with the rates in other areas? 

Mr. SOLOMON [FPC General Counsel]. They 
are coming down and they are higher than 
most other areas. 

Mr. Gramo. Can you give me your opinion 
as to why they are higher? 

Mr. Brown [Chief, FPC Bureau of Power]. 
The New England rates are higher, I think, 
for a number of reasons. One is the utilities 
in the New England area do not have access 
to resources of fuel which are as economic 
as they are in many other parts of the coun- 
try. I think this is a recognized fact. There 
has been a larger amount of disection in the 
form of individual companies in the New 
England area than there has been in other 
localities. The reference that Mr. Solomon 
has made to the generating companies, the 
atomic generating companies, and the refer- 
ence he has made to the pending merger of 
a number of companies. These are positive 
indications of moving away from so many 
small operations. 

In other words, it is a matter of pooling 
their resources and looking forward to the 
opportunity for more economic generation, 

the level of transmission voltages, 
the ability to transmit the power from cen- 
tralized power resource areas over the dis- 
tances in New England, which are not long. 
For example, there is a 345-kilovolt trans- 
mission interconnection with the Consoli- 
dated Edison Co, transmitting power be- 
tween that area and the Hartford area. This 
$45-kilovolt system is being extended. The 
area has projected plans for major transmis- 
sion connections. The area has worked close- 
ly with the Commission during the National 
Power Survey. A number of outstanding rep- 
resentatives worked with us. The Commis- 
sion has recently reestablished what we call 
regional advisory committees throughout the 
United States: The New England, New York, 
and Pennsylvania area form the northeast 
region, This committee will begin function- 
ing soon with the Commission staff and with 
the Executive Advisory Committee of the 
National Power Survey to make further anal- 
yses of the opportunities for more economic 
power system generation and transmission. 
I think there has been a substantial amount 
of progress [in New England] over the past 
few years. 


I should also point out that the same 
hearings volume contains a lengthy 
statement prepared by the Federal Power 
Commission, far too extended to be re- 
produced here, summarizing its numer- 
ous activities since 1962 that have pro- 
duced significant reductions in New 
England rates. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to show the ef- 
fect of this power progress on power 
costs, I had my staff obtain data to com- 
pare the change in New England power 
costs since 1962—the base year chosen by 
the Federal Power Commission’s na- 
tional power survey—with the change for 
the Nation as a whole. This comparison, 
which is in terms of cents per kilowatt 
hour of electricity sold to ultimate con- 
sumers, is based on data obtained from 
the regulatory agencies and the Edison 
Electric Institute in New York, which 
maintains a separate reporting system 
for the New England region. Mr. 
Speaker, this comparison which has been 
checked and rechecked by the experts, 
shows that during the period 1962 
through 1966, the price of power 
throughout the Nation declined 7.1 per- 
cent; during the same period, the price 
of power in New England declined 8.1 
percent. 
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Mr. Speaker, we in New England who 
have been working on the problem of 
high-cost power are not surprised by this 
showing—by the fact that the decline in 
the price of power in New England has 
exceeded the decline for the Nation as 
a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, I must admit that we 
take a certain regional pride in the fact 
that this was achieved despite the con- 
straints which make it more difficult to 
achieve reductions in New England than 
elsewhere. We also take a particular New 
England pride in the fact that it was 
achieved without Federal intervention, 
and without in any way diminishing our 
contribution to the Nation’s revenues. 

To conclude, Mr. Speaker, I would like 

to point out that by the year 1975, nearly 
70 percent of the energy requirements of 
New England will be produced by ca- 
pacity to be installed in that region since 
1966; nearly 85 percent of our regional 
power requirements will be produced by 
facilities less than 15 years old. This, Mr. 
Speaker, is the formula for low-cost 
power for New England. 


CHAIRMAN PATMAN CAMPAIGNS 
FOR STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 
THAT BENEFITS STUDENTS—NOT 
BANKS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ANNuNzIo] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the distinguished chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, the Honorable WRIGHT PATMAN, 
appeared before the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Education of the Education and 
Labor Committee to testify on proposed 
amendments to the Higher Education 
Act. 

These amendments in part would in- 
crease the profit that banks would earn 
on loans under the guarantee student 
loan program. 

In addition to the 6 percent interest 
rate, the amendments would provide the 
banks with payments of up to $35 for 
each loan made by the student, plus an 
additional $35 when the loans are con- 
solidated at the end of the student’s 
college career. 

Chairman Parman made it clear that 
this legislation, although pegged as a 
bill to help students obtain college funds, 
is in reality a “bankers’ bonus bill.” He 
pointed out that on an initial loan of 
$1,000, the bank would receive an inter- 
est rate of 6 percent plus an “acquisition 
fee” of $35. This would bring the total 
effective interest rate to 9.5 percent. He 
added that there is a strong possibility 
that any loans above the 6 percent in- 
terest rate would run afoul of the usury 
laws in many States. 

One of the reasons cited for the need 
for this legislation is that the banks 
claim the loans under the existing pro- 
gram cause the banks to lose money. 
Chairman Patman expressed the fear in 
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his testimony, and I share that fear, that 
the banks through their lobby, the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, can highjack 
the student loan program anytime they 
feel they are not making enough money 
on the loans. By simply refusing to make 
the loans, the banks would force addi- 
tional legislation to increase their return. 

I sincerely hope that the legislation 
will be viewed solely on the merits per- 
taining to student loans and the problem 
faced by thousands of young people en- 
tering college or attempting to continue 
their college education. Chairman Pat- 
MAN has done a great service by bringing 
to the attention of the Education Special 
Subcommittee and the Congress the 
flaws in the proposed changes in the 
program. 

Chairman PATMAN has proposed as an 
alternative to the guarantee loan pro- 
gram a direct Government lending pro- 
gram for students, or a program which 
taps the reserves of the fast-growing 
pension funds for use in making college 
loans. 

In order that every Member may have 
the full advantage of Chairman PaTMan’s 
expert views on the legislation, I am en- 
closing a copy of his statement as a por- 
tion of my remarks: 

STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN WRIGHT PATMAN, ON 
H.R. 6232, BEFORE THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON EDUCATION OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND Lasor, U.S. House oF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Madame Chairman and members of the 

subcommittee, I appreciate the honor and 

privilege of appearing before you today to 

discuss the amendments to H.R. 6232, H.R. 

6235 and related bills. 

I strongly endorse the student loan guaran- 
tee program as embodied in the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, while at the same time 
recognizing that the program has not been 
as successful as expected. The Bureau of 
Higher Education of HEW reports that at the 
end of June of this year, only 357,366 loans 
had been made under the Guarantee Student 
Loan Program, although 585,000 had been 
projected for this initial period. In other 
words, the program has reached 61 percent of 
its goal. On a dollar volume basis, the pro- 
gram reached 64.8 percent of estimated loans, 
The projected loans by dollar amount from 
the beginning of the program on November 8, 
1965 through June 30 of this year, was $479,- 
115,000. But only $310,536,557 in loans has 
been made for that same period. 

One of the main reasons, if not the biggest 
reason for this problem, is that the commer- 
cial industry has not taken an ac- 
tive, leadership role in making student loans. 
In blunt terms, the banks have not shown 
overall interest in the program because there 
is not a great deal of money to be made in 
student loans. While water seeks the lowest 
level, banks on the other hand seek the high- 
est profit investment. Banks cannot make a 
killing on these student loans. I have reserva- 
tions, however, about some of the other col- 
lege loan programs that banks are running 
independently. Information is being devel- 
oped at this time on some of the bank stu- 
dent lending programs that reap huge profits 
for the banks. I hope to have this informa- 
tion as soon as possible and would request 
that I be allowed to submit it as part of the 
record when it is available. 

But the student loan program we are dis- 
cussing today was not designed on a “get- 
rich-quick” basis. However, the amendments 
to H.R. 6232 shift the emphasis of the Guar- 
antee Loan Program from helping more 
young people obtain an adequate education 
to creating a program that will provide in- 
creased profits for the banks. Thus, while 
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there may be changes needed in the Student 
Loan Guarantee H.R. 6232 is not 
the vehicle that should be used. 

In April, Dr. Charles Walker, Executive 
Vice President of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, appeared before this subcommittee 
to campaign for legislation that would in- 
crease the profits banks would earn on the 
student loans. 

He said that the 6 percent maximum in- 
terest rate permitted on the loans is a “loss 
rate.” In an attempt to justify this state- 
ment, Dr. Walker pointed to a study con- 
ducted by the American Bankers Association 
to determine the cost to a bank of making 
a student loan. This study, as might be ex- 
pected, showed that banks were losing money 
on the student loans, Let us remember that 
there are some 14,000 commercial banks in 
this country. Yet the ABA used only 20 banks 
in its study to prove that the interest rate on 
student loans is too low. Less than one- 
seventh of one percent of the nation’s com- 
mercial banks were included in the poll. The 
smallness of the sample is enough to raise 
grave doubts about the accuracy of the ABA 
study. 

Using the figures obtained in the study, 
the ABA representative told this subcommit- 
tee that under the present rate structure of 
Student Guarantee Loan „ & bank 
would lose $71.50 on a $750 student loan if 
the loan repayments began a year after 
graduation and the full loan was repaid in 
two years thereafter. 

In working out these figures, the American 
Bankers Association determined that it cost 
$35 to put each student loan on the bank’s 
books. The $35 acquisition cost, it was de- 
termined, was the reason that the loans were 
not profitable. 

The American Bankers Association has not 
indicated what went in to make up the $35 
acquisition cost, nor has it discussed the 
method that was used to determine the fig- 
ure. Since all of the examples cited to this 
subcommittee by the ABA last year were 
based on the $35 cost, it seems strange that 
a complete breakdown of the $35 figure was 
not presented with the ABA’s testimony. It 
would appear then that the $35 amount is 
merely an arbitrary figure selected by the 
ABA as a desirable profit level. This juggling 
of facts and figures reminds me of the story 
of the dispute between the United States 
and Russia over which country had the fast- 
est racing car. Each country claimed that its 
car was the fastest. After many months of 
arguing, a race was set up to decide the 
issue. The American car easily defeated the 
Russian racer, and the next day the Russian 
newspapers told the story of the race with 
this headline: “Russians Second In Great 
Auto Race; Americans Finished Next to Last.” 

The amendments to H.R. 6232 provide that 
financial institutions making student loans 
under the Higher Education Act of 1966, 
would be allowed to charge interest up to 6 
percent a year on their loans. In addition, 
lenders would be permitted a $35 “processing 
fee” for each loan made, plus an additional 
$35 to consolidate the loans at the end of 
the student's college career. 

I fully realize that the $35 figure is merely 
a ceiling and that Secretary Barr stated yes- 
terday that the first payments would only 
be in the amount of $25 per loan. However, 
since the law would allow up to $35, we have 
no assurance that the full amount will not be 
paid to the banks for each loan. Mr. Barr 
stated that the Committee need not have any 
worry that banks would be overly enriched, 
since the General Accounting Office would be 
overseeing the program and would prevent 
any such windfalls. It must be remembered 
that the Treasury Department, in 
and Mr. Barr, in particular, have rejected 
General Accounting Office supervision in the 
past. On a number of occasions, the General 
Accounting Office has recommended to Treas- 
ury that it alter its practice of placing Goy- 
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ernment funds in banks without any reim- 
bursement from the banks. Year after year, 
Treasury has ignored the advice of General 
Accounting Office, even though the practice 
is costing the taxpayers millions of dollars a 
year. I will go into this subject further later 
in my statement. And Mr. Barr, who sud- 
denly envisions the General Accounting 
Office as the watchdog of the student loan 
program, in the past has virtually told the 
GAO to mind its own business. The General 
Accounting Office is charged by Congress 
with over-seeing a number of Government 
agencies, including the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. Yet, when Mr. Barr was 
Chairman of the FDIC, he refused to allow 
the GAO full access to the corporation's rec- 
ords. His position was made clear on Febru- 
ary 2, 1965 in a letter to then Comptroller 
General Joseph Campbell. Now, less than 
three years later, Mr. Barr tells your Sub- 
committee to go along with this program 
because Treasury will be guided by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office recommendations. I 
think the fallacy of the situation can easily 
be seen. I wonder what Mr. Barr's reaction 


riched by his newly-found bank subsidy pro- 


gram. 

But whether payment is $35 or $25 for 
each loan made, it would in effect increase 
the interest rate on the loan above 6 percent. 
The annual percentage rate on a $1,000 loan 
under such an arrangement would be 9.5 
percent. It could quite possibly be held that 
the payment of such a fee, bringing the in- 
terest rate above the 6 percent, would violate 
the usury laws of eleven States—Delaware, 
Maine, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia and West Virginia. If it 
were ruled that the $35 payment would vio- 
late the usury laws in these States, the 
States would have to amend their laws in 
order to permit the higher interest rate. My 
distinguished colleague from Florida, Claude 
Pepper, has introduced legislation, H.R. 
11978, that would also call for a $35 fee to 
be paid for each college loan. He has sug- 
gested that rather than raise the whole 
usury structure in the eleven States, an 
exemption could be made for student loans 
and leave the other coverage of the usury 
laws intact. I submit that any Federal legis- 
lation which encourages the raising of State 
usury laws in any manner are hly dan- 
gerous. Once a toe-hold has been established 
in raising usury rates, it could very easily 
lead to wholesale increases in the amount of 
interest allowable on all loans. In Virginia, 
for instance, a move is already underway to 
increase the 6 percent usury law to 8 percent. 
To date these attempts have not been suc- 
cessful, but by using the student loan provi- 
sion as an excuse for opening up the law, 
Virginia’s usury law could easily be eroded. 

I think at this point it is important to 
look at a typical loan transaction that would 
result if the pending amendments to HR. 
6232 were enacted. My example concerns a 
young college student who borrows $1,000 
from a bank for each of his four years in 
school. The bank charges an interest rate of 
6 percent on the loan, or a total of $60 a year 
for each $1,000 borrowed. In addition, the 
bank receives a $35 “acquisition fee” for each 
of the four years and an additional $35 when 
the four loans are consolidated upon gradua- 
tion, At the end of the four years, the bal- 
ance sheet looks like this: 


Total amount borrowed__-.......... $4, 000 
Acquisition fees. 175 
Interest paid L»c 600 


Thus, the bank has earned on its invest- 
ment $775, or in excess of 15 percent, even 
before the principal repayments began. 

Under the Pepper bill, once om 
begin, the Government would reimburse the 
bank one dollar for each payment made. 
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The one dollar is to cover processing and 
handling. If the student in the example 
cited repaid the loan over a five-year period, 
the bank would receive an additional $60. 
Thus, on the original $4,000 loan, the bank 
would receive $600 interest during the four- 
year college period, $175 in acquisition fees, 
$60 in monthly handling fees anc $626.24 in 
interest over the five-year repayment period 
of the loan. 

When the student's loan is fully repaid, the 
bank will have received in addition to the 
principal loan amount extended, $1,461.24 
in the form of interest and other payments. 
On the initial investment of $4,000, the 
bank receives in return, $5,461.24. These are 
the figures as computed under the Pepper 
bill. However, the only difference between 
the figures for a loan under the Pepper bill 
and a loan under H.R. 6232 would be the 
one dollar monthly handling charges. These 
are concrete not ones that are pulled 
out of the air in order to prove a point. 

I think it can be clearly seen at this 
point that the amendments under HR. 
6232 and H.R. 11978 are nothing more than 
another bankers’ bonanza. 

The banks contend that it costs more to 
put a normal consumer loan on the books 
than it does for a regular consumer loan. 
In fact, ABA states that it costs only $20 to 
put a normal consumer loan on the books 
as opposed to the $35 cost for the student 
loan, The banks further argue that the $35 
cost remains the same when the student 
comes in for additional loans, 

Once again, the American Bankers As- 
sociation neglects to present facts justifying 
these figures, or perhaps the ABA has de- 
cided that $35 is what they feel the cost 
should be and now they are developing 
figures to prove their point. 

Dr. Walker throughout his entire appear- 
ance before this subcommittee attempts to 
compare the student loan program with the 
banks’ normal consumer loan program. Not 
once, however, does he mention that the 
student loan carries a guarantee for which 
the bank is not required to pay a penny. The 
bank is allowed to pass the cost of the in- 
surance along to the borrower. Thus, the 
bank is assured of 100 percent repayment on 
the student loan, while it has no such as- 
surance on the consumer loan. In determin- 
ing a break-even point for student loans, 
the bankers have completely overlooked the 
guarantee factor. 

I cannot accept the statement that it costs 
the bank more to put a student loan on its 
books than to make a normal consumer loan, 
nor can I see the justification for the $35 
acquisition fee payment each time the stu- 
dent receives a new loan. Mr. Barr attempted 


pearan 
but I do not feel that he made a case for it. I 
would also like to ask why is the $35 fee an 
across-the-board payment? This means that 
a bank the size of Chase Manhattan and a 
little country bank will both receive the same 
subsidy for making the loan, and certainly 
the cost of putting the loan on the books of 
Chase Manhattan is far less than for the 
country bank. Why has Mr. Barr not come 
up with a recommendation based on actual 
cost to each individual bank, rather than a 
flat fee? 

One of the most disappointing aspects of 
this legislation has been the role played by 
Under Secretary Barr. I had hoped that he 
would couch this legislation and his testi- 
mony in terms of legitimate help for our 
college students. But his statement to this 
subcommittee yesterday was a simple plea to 
help the banks, rather than to help the stu- 
dents, The American Bankers Association is 
indeed fortunate to have a lobbyist of Mr. 
Barr's stature fighting for its cause. 

One of the most shocking statements made 
by Dr. Walker when he appeared before your 
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subcommittee last year concerned the so- 
called losses that banks suffered in making 
student loans. Said the ABA representative: 

“These losses are out-of-pocket. I am not 
talking about the income a bank sacrificed by 
putting this money into student loans in- 
stead of investing it elsewhere at a much 
higher rate of return. 

“This is a major problem for the student 
loan programs. A private corporation cannot 
indefinitely subsidize a social program, re- 
gardless of the merits of the program. You 
cannot solve hunger in the ghetto by insist- 
ing that the supermarket give away its 
groceries.” 

In short, Dr. Walker appeared before your 
Committee to officially cry “poor mouth” on 
behalf of the American Bankers Association. 
What he neglected to tell you was that dur- 
ing 1966, when commercial banks were mak- 
ing these so-called “loss loans” member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System en- 
joyed record profits, to the tune of nearly 
$3.1 billion, the first time in history that 
bank profits had topped the three billion 
dollar mark. 


And Dr. Walker failed to mention that 
the banking industry is the most 
subsidized business in our country. I would 
like to discuss this point, Madame Chair- 
man, for a few moments. 

Each year the Treasury keeps on deposit 
in commercial banks billions of dollars for 
which the industry pays not a 
penny of interest. In 1966, for instance, the 
Government had more than $10 billion in 
interest-free deposits with the banks. This 
is a direct subsidy of the nation’s commer- 
cial banking industry. In return for these 
deposits, the commercial banks are sup- 
posed to perform certain services for the 
Government without charge, such as selling 
savings bonds and cashing Government 
checks. Actually, these services are more of 
& benefit to the banks than to the Govern- 
ment, since they allow the banks to offer 
potential customers a wide variety of serv- 
ices. Attempts have been made in the past 
to require that commercial banks pay in- 
terest on Government deposits and that the 
Government, in turn, pay for the services 
performed by the banks. The commercial 
banks have successfully lobbied against any 
such charge. For they realize that the serv- 
ices they perform for the Government are so 
small that they would in no way cancel out 
the money the banks would have to pay the 
Government on deposits. 

It is time that our Government begin to 
collect on the multi-billion dollar deposits 
subsidy enjoyed by the banks. I do not con- 
cede for one moment that banks are losing 
money on student loans, and the record prof- 
its for banks in 1966 bears out that conten- 
tion. But even if the banks were not making 
a profit on these loans, the huge Government 
subsidy in the form of interest-free ac- 
counts is designed to offset any loss that 
banks might incur in providing services for 
the Government. 

Congressman Gurney mentioned yesterday 
his concern over the subsidies being handed 
out by the Federal Government. I think Mr. 
Gurney need look no further than the legis- 
lation presently before you to find one of the 
most non-essential subsidies in operation 
today. 

If Congress would do away with the sub- 
sidy in the form of non-interest payments on 
Government accounts, and require that the 
banks pay interest on these accounts, the 
money that would be forthcoming to the 
Government would provide an excellent re- 
yolving fund from which to make student 
loans, and thereby bypass the banks alto- 
gether. And since the banks have made it 
clear they are losing money on these loans, 
they could not object to a direct Government 
loan program that bypasses the private 
lender. 


If commercial banks were required to pay 
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interest on Government deposits at a 4 per- 
cent rate, under present balances maintained 
by in commercial banks, it would 
mean a payment to the Government of $200 
million a year. This amount would be a 
strong beginning to a student loan revolving 
fund and would enable the Government to 
finance the program on a virtually cost-free 
basis. True, the Government would have to 
reimburse the banks for services rendered but 
if the Government reimbursed for only those 
services from which the bank does not gain 
an additional benefit, such payments would 
be so small that they could be made from the 
Treasury’s petty cash fund. 

This plan would do away with the subsidies 
that are bothersome to Dr. Walker. 

I feel it is also time to give serious con- 
sideration to a direct Government student 
aid loan program. In the past, Government 
lending programs have been opposed by many 
who contend that free enterprise can do the 
job more effectively. This argument cannot 
be made against a Government student loan 

since the banks have clearly indi- 
cated that they are not interested in helping 
students but are interested only in 
as much money as possible. The Small Busi- 
ness Administration was established because 
banks did not lend to small businesses. The 
student loan program presents a parallel 
situation. Not only would the Government 
agency provide a better service to students, 
but its initial expenditure would cost far 
less than paying banks huge subsidies to do 
the job. 

For instance, in 1972, Mr. Barr testified 
that the Government would have to budget 
$400 million for the operation of the student 
loan program. Every dime of that money will 
go to the banks in the form of interest pay- 
ments and acquisition fees. Let’s look at a 
comparison of costs between a Government 
program and a bank subsidized program. It 
is estimated that 750,000 student loans will 
be made under this p in fiscal year 
1968, for a total dollar amount of $638 mil- 
lion. Under the amendments to H.R. 6232, the 
Government would pay 6 percent interest a 
year on those funds or a total of $56 million. 
In addition, if the $35 acquisition fee is used 
another $26 million will be funneled to the 
banks. If the $25 fee is decided upon, it will 
mean that $22 million will go to the banks, 
but since the Treasury Department is lobby- 
ing for the banks on this bill, I feel certain 
that the $35 acquisition fee will be finally 
agreed upon. That means that the Govern- 
ment will pay out $82 million during fiscal 
year 1968 in a direct subsidy to the banks. 

If the Government sets up its own loan re- 
volving fund, it would save $82 million less 
the cost of obtaining the funds, which would 
still amount to a multi-million dollar saving. 
If instead of operating the student loan pro- 
gram as a basis for further subsidizing the 
banks, the Government set up its own loan 
fund, the savings obtained by not paying the 
banks subsidies each year would equal the 
initial loan fund investment in 10 years. 
Eventually the repayments into the fund 
would make the program virtually self-sus- 
taining on a monetary basis. 

Of course, it would require an appropria- 
tion for the first several years to keep the 
program going. Perhaps the appropriation in 
the first year would have to be $500 million, 
but along side the $524 million that was spent 
on small business loans through the Small 
Business Administration last year, I think 
the student loan appropriation is clearly jus- 
tifled. It must also be noted that the per- 
centage of defaults on student loans in the 
past in all Government lending programs has 
been extremely small, less than one percent, 
I believe. Based on this, I feel that a direct 
Government lending program is far more in 
the public interest than the Barr bank sub- 
sidy plan. 

I would like to see an amendment to the 
legislation that would give any student who 
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so desires an opportunity to repay the $35 
acquisition fee, if he so chooses. This would 
not be a mandatory requirement, but it 
would simply be a means for a student to 
show his appreciation to the Government for 
making the loan possible. It should also be a 
requirement that the bank, in providing its 
statement of the loan account to the student, 
list the number of $35 conversion fees that 
have been paid to the bank by the Govern- 
ment. This will at least enable the student 
to see how much money the bank made on 
his loan; this is in keeping with the “Truth- 
in-Lending” legislation that is pending in 
the Congress. 

It is unfortunate that the commercial 
banks of our country are not willing to in- 
vest in a cause so great as the education of 
our children. I do not feel that we should 
reward the bankers for such an attitude. The 
legislation before your subcommittee in its 
present form would be such a reward. Not 
only would it be a reward, but it would 
clearly put the banks in a position of run- 
ning the student loan program in that they 
could force the Government to increase in- 
terest rates merely by refusing to make loans. 
If this legislation is passed, it will only be a 
matter of time before the banks are up be- 
fore you again asking to raise the interest 
rate to 8 or 10 percent so that they can make 
more money on the loans. 

To demonstrate exactly how much power 
the banks have, I would like to call your at- 
tention to a governmental conference held on 
July 11 in Washington for financial institu- 
tions to discuss the problems of the student 
loan program. Representatives of commercial 
banks, mutual savings banks, credit unions, 
savings and loan associations and other fi- 
nancial industry representatives were invited 
to this top level meeting. Each industry was 
allowed one representative. Several groups 
asked to have additional representation at 
the meeting, but were informed that they 
could only send one representative. However, 
when the meeting was held, all of the finan- 
cial trade associations were limited to one 
representative except the American Bankers 
Association, which was allowed four or five 
representatives. 

I would urge you, Madame Chairman and 
members of your subcommittee, not to report 
the amendments to H. R. 6232 or H. R. 11978, 
but to strongly consider alternative possibil- 
ities. 

Rather than open the door for further in- 
creases in the earned interest rates by the 
commercial banks, especially if these higher 
interest rates are from Federal subsidies, I 
suggest two alternatives now and, further- 
more, I leave the door open for other options 
as my Staff analysis of this subject con- 
tinues. My first suggestion is to tap the sup- 
ply of funds of other financial intermediaries, 
in particular to tap the funds of the growing 
Pension Plans. These funds would be at- 
tracted by a U. S. Government guaranteed 6 
percent earning asset. And these funds would 
not gouge the U. S. Government for a $35 
subsidy. This subsidy for one year loans can 
exceed 50 percent. That is, $35 is more than 
half of $60. My second option suggests the 
U. S. Government directly underwrite the 
program. With this option the U. S. Govern- 
ment could then have a variable payback 
rate. If a student preferred to devote his life 
to a relatively lower money paying position, 
he would not have to pay so heavily to start, 
because his paybacks would be related to 
his income. Also, those recipients who were 
fortunate enough to make significant 
money incomes might pay more than their 
original costs. These borrowers would share 
some of their increased earnings with the 
U. S. Government. Even these recipients 
might prefer a lower initial monthly payment 
when the value of each dollar is yery high. 

May I leave you with this question: Can 
we participate in good faith and with kind 
hearts in the indoctrination of our youth 
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to being exploited by banks with usurious 
interest rates? Madame Chairman and mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, I deeply appreciate 
the opportunity to have appeared before you 
this morning. 


THE ALLIANCE CELEBRATES 6 
YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BrapEMas] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to join millions of fellow citizens of the 
Americas on the sixth anniversary of 
one of the most significant development 
programs conceived in our hemisphere. I 
refer, of course, to the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, born on August 17, 1961, at Punta 
del Este, Uruguay, out of the aspirations 
of millions of Americans north and 
south, who seek justice and social prog- 
ress as members of free and democratic 
societies. 

When the United States signed the 
Charter of Punta del Este together with 
the other member nations of the Orga- 
nization of American States, we pledged 
our support to Alliance programs over a 
10-year period even as the governments 
of Latin America pledged to undertake 
measures of self-help. I am happy to re- 
port that our country has made substan- 
tial headway in meeting these commit- 
ments and that the other Alliance na- 
tions have also. 

The United States has made available 
over a billion dollars a year to this 
hemispheric effort through the Agency 
for International Development—AID— 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
IDB—the Peace Corps, and other 
agencies. This assistance has been in the 
form of loans, grants, and technica] as- 
sistance in support of programs ranging 
from institutional reforms in the fields 
of agriculture and taxation to the up- 
grading of education, housing, health, 
and transportation. 

We have also helped stimulate the 
private sector through successful efforts 
to popularize savings institutions such as 
cooperatives and credit unions and to ex- 
pand and diversify small industry to 
avoid overdependence on one or two 
major exports. 

We are becoming increasingly aware 
that the gargantuan tasks related to the 
economic and social development of 
Latin America cannot be achieved within 
a few short years. Our original sights 
have been raised, and the 10-year period 
for development envisioned at Punta del 
Este is now recognized as too short. As 
an indication of the long-range nature 
of the Alliance, the Declaration of Pres- 
idents of the Americas, published at the 
Punta del Este summit meeting in April, 
set a goal of 1985 for an operating Latin 
American Common Market—the new, 
high-priority objective of the Alliance 
nations. 

President Johnson has pointed out that 
ours is not a job for “sprinters.” It will 
be a long, hard haul, and we must pro- 
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vide increased and tenacious support for 
the principles and objectives set forth 
a few years ago in the Charter of Punta 
del Este. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a time of change 
and challenge in Latin America. If we 
would have a prosperous and progressive 
hemisphere, we must meet this chal- 
lenge and the Alliance for Progress is an 
effort to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, although the odds are 
seemingly insurmountable and the road 
ahead is steep and rocky, much progress 
has already been made. Let me cite just 
a few examples of programs and accom- 
plishments of the Alliance over the last 
6 years. 

Tax revenues increased more than 50 
percent in eight countries and in five 
others, tax collections rose 30 to 50 per- 

cent. 


AID assistance has resulted in the con- 
struction of 250,000 dwelling units—while 
Latin Republics through their own re- 
sources are building an additional 400,- 
000 units per year. 

Some 29,000 classrooms accommodat- 
ing 1.2 million students have been built 
in Alliance countries with U.S. assistance. 

Sanitary, piped water is now available 
to 70 percent of Latin America’s urban 
population. 

Some 1,800 water systems serving 10.5 
million people have been added under 
the Alliance. 

One thousand two hundred Alliance- 
sponsored health clinics are helping to 
meet facility shortages in hospitals. 

Sixteen countries have passed legis- 
lation dealing directly with land reform. 

AID agricultural loans have played a 
major role in rural modernization by 
making possible 700,000 subloans to 
farmers, benefiting 3.5 million people. 

Seventeen thousand cooperatives have 
grown up, including 2,200 credit unions 
which disburse $35 million per year in 
small loans. 

Fifteen thousand miles of roads have 
been built or improved, many of the 
farm-to-market variety. 

Although these concrete, tangible re- 
sults are encouraging, they represent 
merely a modest beginning, for if present 
trends continue, demographers predict 
that the present 235 million inhabitants 
of Latin America will skyrocket to well 
over 600 million by the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

Having seen some of the visible, phys- 
ical achievements, we may ask what are 
some of the intangible, immeasurable 
signs of progress under the Alliance? I 
refer particularly to the new spirit of 
hope and confidence alive today in the 
homes of millions of Latin Americans. 
Likewise, we can sense in many Latin 
American countries a new political out- 
look manifested in an obvious trend to 
mold political platforms on economic 
and social development themes and build 
entire government programs around Al- 
liance objectives. 

Our Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs and U.S. Coordi- 
nator of the Alliance for Progress, 
Covey T. Oliver, has stated that— 

Change—urgent, basic change—is the 
characterizing word for Latin America as the 
Alliance enters its seventh year of life, 
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We cannot pretend to alter the course 
of history completely or stem the tide of 
rising expectations which exists here at 
home as well as abroad, We can, how- 
ever, help channel the revolution afoot 
in our America—and I include the 
United States—into peaceful, productive 
paths of progress. We have much to 
learn about development, our own and 
that of our neighbors, and we ourselves 
can benefit from the continuing joint 
efforts we are making with our partners 
in the Alliance to assure a better future 
for all the inhabitants of our hemi- 
sphere. 

The challenge burns bright and at 
times appears overwhelming. Let us not 
fall prey to the counsel of the pessimists, 
but rather let us take heart, especially 
at this anniversary time of the Alliance 
for Progress, at the prospect of partici- 
pating wholeheartedly in a struggle 
which we cannot and should not in wis- 
dom and conscience evade—that long 
“twilight struggle” which hopefully will 
come to stand as one of the noblest ef- 
forts in our Nation’s history. 


RETIREMENT OF MAJ. GEN. DELMAR 
T. SPIVEY, U.S. AIR FORCE, RE- 
TIRED, AS SUPERINTENDENT OF 
CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY; 
70 TH ANNIVERSARY OF CULVER’S 
BLACK HORSE TROOP 


Mr, PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BrapemMas] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recor and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to note the end of the 
ll-year tenure of Maj. Gen. Delmar T. 
Spivey, U.S. Air Force, retired, as super- 
intendent of the Culver Military Acad- 
emy, located at Culver, Ind., in my con- 
gressional district. 

During General Spivey’s superintend- 
ency, Culver has become the largest and 
one of the best known college preparatory 
schools in the Nation. Its graduates 99.6 
percent of whom go on to college, are 
attending more than 80 colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the Nation. General 
Spivey has brought prominence to Cul- 
ver, to independent education and to the 
Midwest through the same special brand 
of leadership that marked his outstand- 
ing 32-year career in the Armed Forces. 
It is fitting that the last official function 
over which General Spivey will preside 
before he retires will be the 70th anniver- 
sary of the Black Horse Troop. Though 
the smallest unit of Culver Military 
Academy, the troop is the best known in 
both the winter and summer programs. 
As the largest remaining mounted mili- 
tary organization in the Nation, the 
Black Horse Troop has participated in 
inaugural parades for Presidents Wilson, 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson, and 
has served as escorts for foreign digni- 
taries. Several hundred former troopers, 
many of whom have ridden in one of the 
five presidential inauguration parades, 
are returning to Culver for the anniver- 
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sary celebration which takes place from 
August 17 to 20, 1967. 

Members of the troop have the same 
pride in excellence that General Spivey 
has inspired throughout all of Culver 
Military Academy. For those who are 
returning to Culver for the reunion, 
there is an opportunity not only to pay 
tribute to Culver Military Academy, 
General Spivey and the Black Horse 
Troop, but also to mark the importance 
of the horse in the growth and develop- 
ment of this Nation. As such, the troop 
remains as one of the last units to con- 
tinue in the noble tradition of the U.S. 
cavalry. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to pay 
tribute today to Culver Military Acad- 
emy, its retiring superintendent, General 
Spivey, and to the Black Horse Troop 
and its members from virtually every 
State in the Nation and many foreign 
countries. 

I wish also to take this opportunity to 
welcome General Spivey’s successor as 
superintendent, Brig. Gen. John W. 
Dobson, USA, retired. As a Culver 
alumnus and a distinguished military 
officer with a deep commitment to 
education, General Dobson assures the 
continued growth and excellence of one 
of America’s great independent schools. 


FOOD STAMP PROGRAM, S. 953 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Gray] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring an urgent matter to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. Legislation to ex- 
tend the food stamp program, S. 953, 
which passed by a substantial margin 
in the House, is currently held up in 
conference because the conferees have 
been unable to agree on a final version. 
This is indeed unfortuate because this 
legislation must be enacted before plans 


course, we are already well into fiscal 
year 1968. 

As I understand it, the basic point of 
contention is the duration of the exten- 
sion of the program. The House passed 
bill provides appropriation authority for 
1 year—the Senate version for 3. 

I want to express my strong support 
for a 3-year extension. I do not believe 
it wise, either from an administrative 
standpoint or from a legislative stand- 
point, to restrict the extension of this 
program to 1 additional year. 

In its report on the bill, the House 
Agriculture Committee suggested that 
such a restriction is necessary in order 
to insure that the program works well 
and is not abused. Certainly the com- 
mittee is correct in insisting on periodic 
legislative review and certainly every- 
one in the Congress expects this pro- 
gram, as well as all others to be effective 
and free of abuses. It is clearly our re- 
sponsibility, as elected representatives of 
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the American people to maintain effec- 
tive surveillance over all programs to 
insure that they are carried out in ac- 
cordance with the legislative intent. 

Having said this, I should like to point 
out, however, that this program has been 
operating, first as a pilot program and 
now under the Food Stamp Act of 1964, 
for nearly 6 years. Obviously at this time, 
the food stamp program is not a new and 
untried program. Nowhere during the 
course of debate on this bill was it sug- 
gested that the Congress was incorrect 
3 years ago in providing appropriation 
authority for a 3-year period. Nowhere 
is there a hint that because the Congress 
has not reviewed this program every year, 
abuses have crept in, or that the program 
has not worked well. In fact, the House 
Agriculture Committee has commended 
the functioning of the program. At this 
point, Mr. Speaker, I should like to quote 
directly from the committee report: 

The Committee commends the care with 
which the Food Stamp Program has been or- 
ganized and administered, on the basis of the 
information presented in the public hearings 
on H.R. 1318. 


Given the solid record of progress made 
by the Department of Agriculture since 
the food stamp program has been in op- 
eration, I cannot imagine a more realistic 
basis for concluding that the need for 
the Congress to provide surveillance, to 
avoid abuses, and to live up to its re- 
sponsibiltiy to the American people can 
be fully accomplished within the frame- 
work of a 3-year authorization. 

I would even go one step further. Not 
only does the experience thus far dem- 
onstrate that annual authorizations are 
unnecessary, the experience suggests that 
a more reasonable authorization period 
actually contributes to achieving these 
very objectives. 

Effective, prudent, and orderly pro- 
gram operation, free of abuse and waste 
requires substantial preparation at the 
State and local level as well as at the 
Federal level. The essential planning that 
must precede an effective program can 
only take place if there is adequate lead 
time. 


I urge, therefore, that final action be 
taken promptly on S. 953. As I have indi- 
cated, I advocate and would urge other 
House Members to support the exten- 
sion of appropriation authorities for an 
additional 3-year period. I would hope 
that we could have the opportunity to 
vote for such a bill in the very near fu- 
ture. If it is not possible to obtain quick 
agreement on a 3-year extension, then 
I would be willing to accept a 2-year 
extension in order to expedite final ac- 
tion. It is urgent that the deadlock be 
broken so that this successful program 
can continue to make progress in help- 
ing needy families eat better foods. 


RESPONSE TO CRISIS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BARRETT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, today 
President Johnson has proposed a new 
and innovative crash program which will 
expand dramatically the volume of low- 
income housing. 

Few present in this Chamber would 
question the intensity of the crisis facing 
this Nation in providing adequate low- 
and moderate-income housing. 
the past few months legislative “cure- 
alls” have been promoted at the rate of 
almost one per week. These “cures” have 
ranged from rather simple ideas like cre- 
ating a new division for low-income 
housing within the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to an ex- 
tremely complicated and burdensome 
administrative program. 

Each proposal has merit but each 
failed to effectively involve two vital in- 
gredients of success—a combination of 
private enterprise and utilization of 
existing financial mechanisms. 

Now the President has come forth with 
a rational response to this crisis which 
will use these vital ingredients. He pro- 
poses to use existing financial tools avail- 
able to public housing and redirect them 
in such a way as to involve private in- 
dustry in the construction and manage- 
ment of low-cost housing. 

In effect, the President’s proposal 
adopts the very techniques which have 
worked so well in the HUD turn-key 
program. The turn-key program pro- 
vided an arrangement whereby private 
developers replaced public agencies as 
the planners and supervisors of construc- 
tion—delivering a completed building to 
a local housing authority. 

This is the exact procedure suggested 
in the President’s new proposal except it 
will go one step further and use private 
management capabilities in managing 
the housing once it is completed. For ex- 
ample, after the private businessman has 
delivered these dwelling units to the local 
public agencies, these agencies would, in 
turn, enter into long-term management 
contracts with private, profit-motivated 
firms. 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s response 
to our present crisis in low- and moder- 
ate-income housing is to be commended. 
It does not embark us upon new and pre- 
mature major legislative programs. It 
does, however, recognize the immediate 
and pressing needs and demands of our 
low-income families. 

I gladly offer my support for the Presi- 
dent’s proposal and urge my colleagues 
to join with me. 


CHANCELLOR KIESINGER’S VISIT 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. VAN DEERLIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have just had a visit to Washington by 
the German Chancellor, Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger, and his Vice Chancellor and 
Foreign Minister, Willy Brandt. This was 
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a very important event and a lot of 
people seem to have been worried as to 
how it would turn out. For example, we 
had rumors of impending cuts in the 
Germans’ armed forces, and this con- 
cerned all of us who know what we are 
putting into NATO. 

The worrying is now over. Everything 
seems to have turned out very well. Of 
course, the President was aware in ad- 
vance of the possible pitfalls of a visit, 
and he clearly was ready for any even- 
tuality before the Chancellor arrived. 
The President and the Chancellor faced 
the matters they had to discuss straight 
on. Each of the leaders learned of the 
other’s important concerns. Naturally, 
Chancellor Kiesinger had his own par- 
ticular concerns but in his statements 
he displayed full appreciation of the 
heavy burdens being placed on this 
country. 

Whatever doubts existed before, there 
is now full understanding that our two 
countries are dependent on each other; 
and there is strong confirmation that 
neither nation wants to do anything 
which would weaken the security of the 
West. There was full agreement that no 
decisions would be taken on troop com- 
mitments without thoroughgoing con- 
sultations. 

Chancellor Kiesinger also will take 
with him, when he leaves, the clear im- 
print of the deep commitment of the 
President and of the American people to 
peace in the world. Indeed, the close 
relations between this country and Ger- 
many have peace as their objective. To 
that end both leaders agreed to work to- 
gether for better relations with the 
Soviet Union and for a peaceful and 
secure Western Europe. The Chancellor 
also affirmed German intentions to give 
more assistance to the developing world. 

The Chancellor spoke during his visit 
of a more independent policy for Ger- 
many. No one, I think, would take issue 
on the right of a country to an inde- 
pendent policy. In saying what he said, 
however, the Chancellor made it clear 
that he was thinking of a Germany 
friendly to the United States. Further- 
more, there was clear recognition of the 
dependence of each of our countries on 
the other. There was a renewed pledge 
of loyalty to NATO and a realization 
that decisions within an alliance cannot 
be made independently. On that the 
President has an assurance from the 
Chancellor. 

I believe we can all count on this—the 
promise of the visit will bear fruit during 
the continuing talks in the months to 
come. 


MEETING WITH GERMAN CHAN- 
CELLOR KIESINGER 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Fur rox] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, we have so much to be dis- 
appointed with in these times that it is 
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a joy to see something happen that turns 
out well. In this category is the recent 
meeting between President Johnson and 
German Chancellor Kiesinger which 
seems to have been an unqualified suc- 
cess. This only goes to prove that when 
two leaders get together and frankly 
speak their minds, the outcome is much 
better than when there is an empty ex- 
change of words. 

I think Chancellor Kiesinger left 
Washington with a much clearer under- 
standing of the things that worry the 
President, and the things which are 
worrying us here on the Hill. For ex- 
ample, we heard a lot before the Chan- 
cellor came about rumored changes in 
the German armed forces. the Chan- 
cellor has a clearer idea now of the close 
tie between what he does with his armed 
forces, the future of NATO, and what we 
do in this country. We also have the word 
of the Chancellor that nothing would be 
done without full consultation with this 
country. 

Of course, Chancellor Kiesinger no 
doubt had a lot of his own problems that 
he wanted to discuss with the President. 
All through the talks, however, the 
Chancellor seems to have displayed a 
strong appreciation of the problems 
which face the President and this coun- 
try in bearing our enormous responsibili- 
ties. This kind of understanding seems 
to be a very rare bird, and it is gratify- 
ing to hear it from the leader of one of 
the most important countries in the 
world. 

During these talks President Johnson 
was assured of an increase in German 
aid to developing countries, of coopera- 
tion in working out the important mat- 
ter of international monetary reform, 
and continued German loyalty to NATO. 
The Chancellor also offered his coopera- 
tion in working out better East-West re- 
lations. He cannot after this meeting but 
appreciate the President’s deep concern 
for peace, even if events force him to talk 
about arms. 

Times change, situations change, and 
German Chancellors change. The Presi- 
dent has shown that we can adjust our- 
selves to these changes and develop even 
closer friendship. The task is not done, 
however, with the end of a visit, and we 
know that the President will in the 
months to come devote his energy to fol- 
lowing up the good that has been done 
during this visit. 


CHANCELLOR KIESINGER’S VISIT 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. TUNNEY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, this past 
week has seen a very significant visit to 
Washington: the first visit as German 
Chancellor of Kurt Georg Kiesinger. This 
visit proved that a change in the leader 
of a government does not mean that two 
countries cannot work together. 

Naturally, new chiefs of government 
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bring certain changes. We are used to 
that in a democracy; and the President 
has ably demonstrated, as he already had 
in Bonn this past April, a canny ability to 
deal with new people and new situations. 
In sum, the President and the new Chan- 
cellor got along very well and this visit is 
promising for the future relations of this 
country with Germany. 

Chancellor Kiesinger remarked during 
his visit on his attachment to an inde- 
pendent policy. I would not take excep- 
tion to that. After all, what American 
can take exception to independence. The 
President and the Chancellor both 
showed that independent leaders can 
work together. 

What is most important is that the 
Chancellor displayed an understanding 
of the handmaiden of independence 
which is responsibility. In fact, he dis- 
played an unaccustomed—for these 
days—appreciation for the problems 
which this country faces and after his 
visit with the President, no doubt, has an 
even greater appreciation of these prob- 
lems. He referred, for example, to plans 
for greater German aid to the developing 
world, to the need for international 
monetary reform, and to cooperation in 
improving East-West relations. He went 
out of his way to reaffirm the commit- 
ment of Germany to NATO. 

For his part, the President impressed 
on Chancellor Kiesinger the importance 
to us of German military decisions, and 
there is agreement that nothing will be 
done without. full consultation. This 
should set to rest a lot of idle talk and 
speculation that has done no one any 
good. 

I think that this visit shows how use- 
ful frank talks between two independent 
statesmen can be. In the long run it does 
not do any good to be vague or avoid 
problems. It is better to face them 
frankly. So long as the basis for friendly 
relations exist, the facts should hurt no 
one. 

I look forward to continued consulta- 
tions between our two countries during 
the coming months and can only hope 
pron will be handled as well as the visit 

tself. 


VIETCONG ATROCITIES IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Roserts] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, among 
our dedicated young men in South Viet- 
nam is Dr. Dick Hurst, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter P. Hurst of Longview, Tex. 
Dr. Hurst recently wrote to his parents, 
who forwarded his letter to me. It deals 
with Vietcong atrocities in that troubled 
land, a subject no American should lose 
sight of. 

The letter follows: 

I finally arrived here yesterday noon after 
a two day layover at Da Nang. 

It is hot and dry here but there is a good 
breeze that keeps the dust circulating. 
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There are two other MDs and about 10 
Navy corpsmen. The older doc is a 50-year 
old GP surgeon from Anson, Texas, and he’s 
very capable. 

Yesterday p.m. I saw the hospital and got 
situated. It’s about a mile from our com- 
pound and has 360 beds and one Vietnamese 
doctor and about three fairly good nurses. 
It’s quite a sight! about one-fifth of the 
patients are war casualties. It’s near impos- 
sible to see all of the patients at any regular 
interval. I am going to try to keep up with 
the children’s ward. 

This morning I was initiated into the un- 
mitigated hell of war. I had just given a 
spinal anesthetic to a woman with an ab- 
normal presentation of a baby—then plan- 
ning to turn the baby and deliver it—when 
casualties suddenly were brought in. A VC 
mine blew up a bus. Two civilians were killed 
outright and about 10 were seriously injured. 
Three had the most horribly mangled legs 
that I have seen—just shredded. I helped 
with one amputation and did one. Then while 
the others were in the operating room I 
elected to try to save a boy with a bad leg. He 
had been given up as too far gone. I am- 
putated his right leg below the knee with 
local anesthesia. It went well but he’s still in 
shock and will probably die. 

Another one died. 

A committee from the AMA had just ar- 
rived to inspect this hospital. They certainly 
got an eyefull. 

This will be an interesting but a sad year. 
It is very easy to hate our enemy. 


CHANCELLOR KIESINGER’S VISIT 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs. Green] may extend 
her remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
it seems appropriate to note, at this time, 
the gratifying results of the official visit 
to Washington last week of German Fed- 
eral Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger 
and other distinguished members of the 
German Government. Although there 
have been many such visits by German 
chancellors during the past 15 years, this 
was Mr. Kiesinger’s first such visit since 
he assumed office last December. We have 
now come to know and understand him 
better. He, we hope, has come to know 
and understand us better. The visit has 
made it easier for the United States and 
our important ally to continue to pur- 
sue the parallel course which has proven 
so useful in preserving peace and main- 
taining the strength of the free world. 

One of the most heartening aspects of 
the discussions conducted during the visit 
was a reaffirmation by both sides of our 
basic identity of views on the future 
course of Western European unification. 
If there has been one consistent drive 
in U.S. foreign policy toward Europe 
since the end of World War II, it seems to 
me to have been the determination to as- 
sist Europe in its effort to achieve a stable 
democratic structure and to insure for 
all time close economic and political co- 
operation between these nations. When 
we look at Europe today, we in the United 
States are proud to think that we have 
been able to contribute in no small way 
to the considerable progress already 
made toward this goal. 
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The Federal Republic of Germany, for 
its part, has been one of the trailblazers 
in the integration process. One of the 
first steps taken by the infant German 
Government after its foundation in 1949 
was to join with France, Italy, and the 
Benelux countries to establish the Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community. When 
the Common Market was agreed on in 
Rome in 1957, the Federal Republic 
played a prominent role. In the Council 
of Europe, the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, 
and in Euratom, the German contri- 
bution has been significant. The Federal 
Republic has been unwavering in its sup- 
port of a cause which served the dual 
purpose of enabling Germany to regain 
respectability in the family of nations 
while at the same time maintaining for 
Europe a voice of authority and impor- 
tance in dealing with the problems of the 
20th century. 

The nucleus for a united Europe is 
now firmly established. Its potentiality 
as a permanent friend and partner to the 
United States is clear to all. Chancellor 
Kiesinger stressed during his visit that 
the present stage of development in the 
European Community is only a takeoff 
point for the vastly larger role he fore- 
sees for the years ahead. 

Chancellor Kiesinger surely knows 
that the American people will always 
welcome him to these shores; and that 
his meeting with President Johnson has 
resulted in a new infusion of confidence 
into the relations between our countries, 
and in NATO. 


HIGHER EDUCATION SCHOLARSHIP 
ACT OF 1967 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Trernan] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very displeased to note Rhode Island 
Gov. John Chafee’s irresponsible and ill- 
formed criticism of Senator PELL’s 
Higher Education Scholarship Act of 
1967 which appeared in Wednesday, 
August 16, edition of the Providence 
Evening Bulletin, whereby the Federal 
Government would grant up to $1,000 
each academic year to every full-time 
student for his first 2 years of higher 
education. 

Governor Chafee implied that this bill 
was a poorly thought-out measure which 
would merely produce a further drain on 
the national budget and that it was a 
“cheap way of proceeding.” Such re- 
marks displease me, not only because I 
supported the Pell bill in my congres- 
sional campaign, but because I was so im- 
pressed by its merits that I have intro- 
duced a companion bill in the House 
identical to Senator PELL’s proposal. 

If the Governor had taken the time 
to inquire into the reasoning behind the 
bill, he would find that the tax money 
spent for tuition relief is actually money 
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wisely invested. Under this bill, every 
dollar spent by the Federal Government 
would be returned manyfold in the 
future. As Senator PELL noted when he 
introduced his farsighted scholarship 
bill, there are many tangible benefits in 
terms of national wealth to be derived 
from such a measure. As he phrased it: 

The blunt reality is that the college 
graduate pays more taxes. A high school 
graduate has an estimated lifetime income 
of $272,000, but if a student has completed 
four or more years of college, his lifetime 
income would be $452,000. 


It should be immediately obvious to 
the Governor that the initial investment 
of $2,000 under the provisions of the 
Pell bill would yield on the average a 
return of $180,000 in additional taxable 
income per scholarship recipient. Tui- 
tion aid appears to me to be one of the 
best investments the Federal Govern- 
ment can make, both financially and 
culturally. 

The Rhode Island Democratic Party 
has called for the elimination of tuition 
for the first 2 years at our State colleges. 
The Pell bill would accomplish this with- 
out any State funds being used, and thus 
it will take some of the burden off the 
Rhode Island taxpayer by relieving the 
strain on the already exorbitant sales 
tax. 

By his recent comment, the Governor 
gives added evidence of his hostility to 
positive measures designed to place high- 
er college education within the reach 
of all citizens. He has manifested in the 
past his unenlightened economizing on 
a State level, and he now extends his 
antipathy to progressive tuition relief 
programs on the Federal level. 

I cannot speak for the Governor, but 
the basic principle of my philosophy 
of education is that every student, re- 
gardless of his financial status, should 
be able to obtain all the education he 
desires and is qualified for. A combina- 
tion of the Pell bill and tax credit for 
tuition will be a giant step toward this 
desirable goal. 


INTRODUCTION OF WOOL AND 
TEXTILE BILL—H.R. 12050 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Trernan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the historical importance that textiles 
have been to the economic well-being of 
Rhode Island, I have introduced H.R. 
12050. This bill, along with that of the 
knowledgeable chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts], would pro- 
vide authority and discretion to the Pres- 
ident to carry out the textile program of 
1961, which has not been fully imple- 
mented. Foreign access to U.S. textile 
markets would be on an equitable and 
orderly basis designed to prevent any 
market disruption, to prevent unemploy- 
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ment, and maintain a strong and grow- 
ing domestic industry. 

In the past, our wool manufacturers 
have suffered because of the rising per- 


. centage of lower cost imports on the 


American market. I believe that this bill 
is timely in that it calls for a reappraisal 
of our position toward excessive imports. 
It will also assure our domestic market 
of a definite percentage of a steadily 
growing home market. 

The general executive board of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, in a statement adopted earlier 
this year, urged the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Government “to 
take every necessary step to close the 
loopholes wherever found that permit 
importers of goods produced outside the 
United States to evade payment of toll 
custom duties on such merchandise.” 

Under my bill, the President would be 
authorized and directed to negotiate 
agreements providing orderly trade in 
textile articles, including quantitative 
limitations on U.S. imports. 

The provisions of this bill are both 
reasonable and fair. It is neither repres- 
sive nor protectionist in nature. It has 
the added benefit of assuring both the 
United States and its partners in world 
trade a fair share of a rapidly expanding 
market. 

I know that this bill would be of great 
benefit to the textile industry in my 
home State of Rhode Island, and I am 
sure that these benefits will accrue to 
other areas of the country where textile 
mills are in operation today. These are 
but a few of the reasons why I have in- 
troduced H.R. 12050 and will work for its 
final passage. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Kyros] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
distinguished former Member of this 
House, Ambassador Stanley R. Tupper, 
coauthored a thoughtful and scholarly 
study of our relations with our good 
neighbor to the north entitled “Canada 
and the United States.” Stan Tupper’s 
book, written with Dr. Douglas L. Bailey, 
is a highly constructive and very valu- 
able book that should be widely read 
in both countries. It is this book’s great 
value and its author’s thorough under- 
standing of our relations with Canada 
that make the recent defamatory arti- 
cles of the Chicago Tribune against Stan 
Tupper and his book most distasteful. 
I know that many of my colleagues feel 
as dismayed as I do about the unfounded 
slurs, clumsy misinterpretations, quota- 
tions out of context, and false conclu- 
sions contained in that paper’s articles. 

Stan Tupper is one of America’s fore- 
most authorities on United States-Ca- 
nadian affairs. During his three terms as 
a Member of Congress from the district 
Iam now privileged to serve, he served as 
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a member of the Canada-United States 
Interparliamentary Group, and was 
ranking minority Member of the U.S. 
House delegation in 1965 and 1966. In 
1965 he initiated a study on United 
States-Canadian relations that received 
wide recognition and broad approval. As 
a result of the Tupper report, he is often 
asked to speak before prestigious groups 
such as the Maple Leaf Society of New 
York City, and the Canadian Institute 
for International Affairs. His advice and 
counsel are constantly sought on prob- 
lems involving both countries. 

The President expressed his confi- 
dence in Stan Tupper by appointing him 
Commissioner General for the United 
States at the Canadian World Exhibi- 
tion, a post in which he now represents 
America with distinction. It would be in- 
tolerable to permit the baseless allega- 
tions of the Chicago Tribune to detract 
in any way from the motivation of this 
outstanding man and the merit of this 
important book. 

When the Chicago Tribune alleged 
that Ambassador Tupper “smeared” 
Americans through representing them 
as “ignorant, arrogant, and infuriating 
in their relations with Canada” this 
newspaper struck a new low in jaundiced 
journalism. 

I have read Stan Tupper’s book from 
cover to cover, and I find nothing in it 
that would offend any fair-minded 
American. Moreover, I am sure that a 
great majority of those who read the 
book in its entirety, and who have even 
a minimal knowledge of the field of 
United States-Canadian relations, would 
agree with a majority of the conclusions 
reached by the authors. 

This book has received noteworthy 
critical acclaim in both the United 
States and Canada. 

An editorial appearing in Newsday of 
August 2 quoted the results of a poll 
reported in Canada and the United 
States, and noted: 

Unless we understand Canada, its unique 
problems and its relationship to us, we may 
commit blunders that could disrupt the long 
history of peaceful relations between the 
U.S. and Canada. This tradition is too pre- 
carious to be jeopardized. 


A recent review appearing in the Globe 
magazine of Toronto’s Globe and Mail, 
stated: 

On occasion there comes along a book 
which genuinely says new things or says old 
things in new ways. “One Continent—Two 
Voices” is such a one . . written with wit, 
insight and information, a combination not 
easily found. Tupper and Bailey are singu- 
larly well informed, cool-headed and unsen- 
timental about the relationship. 


The Canadian magazine recently re- 
printed an entire chapter from this book, 
acquainting millions of Canadians with 
this impressive analysis. 

What Stan Tupper says in his book 
“Canada and the United States” is that 
the United States and Canada have an 
opportunity and an obligation to provide 
a model for relations between independ- 
ent states, and that the serious lack of 
knowledge about Canada and its institu- 
tions in the United States poses an ob- 
stacle to the improvement of relations. 

I find myself in full agreement with 
this conclusion, and urge all Members 
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concerned with relations between these 
two great nations, and indeed in world 
peace, to read this excellent book. 


THE LEGEND OF GREENMOUNT 
CEMETERY, BALTIMORE, IN PO- 
ETRY BY GILBERT CROWTHER 
TENNANT 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
perhaps no one large group more inter- 
ested in history than is this House. This 
is true not only about events of national 
scope, but it also seems to apply to oc- 
currences of a local nature. 

It has been brought to my attention 
that Mr. Gilbert Crowther Tennant, who 
was born in Baltimore, Md., 77 years ago, 
wrote a deeply touching poem about an 
event of considerable human interest in 
my city. It is said that poetry is a rec- 
ord of experience told in words that are 
as intense and beautiful as possible. This 
Mr. Tennant has done most admirably 
in a moving poem entitled, “On a Rise, 
Not Quite a Hilltop,” which recounts the 
true legend of Greenmount Cemetery in 
Baltimore, the resting place for many 
Marylanders who helped make Baltimore 
great. 

During World War I such songs as 
“When God Turns the Trenches to 
Gardens Again” and “When the Sun 
Goes Down in France” were popular and 
heard everywhere. These are among some 
50 songs composed by Mr. Tennant, who 
was also a noted singer in his youth. I 
understand he is the gifted author of 
over 200 poems. 

“On a Rise, Not Quite a Hilltop” was 
printed in the Back Log, a most inter- 
esting publication edited by Mr. Alton 
P. Hall of Oxon Hill, Md. Believing that 
this poem may be of interest to my col- 
leagues and the general public, under 
unanimous consent I include it in the 
pages of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Tennant’s poem is as follows: 

On A RISE, NOT QUITE A HILLTOP 
(By Gilbert Crowther Tennant) 
On a rise, not quite a hilltop, 
Stands a weeping willow tree; 
There two lovers met quite often 
But in utmost secrecy. 
And beneath the drooping branches 
They would plan a future life, 
Waiting, praying for their chances 
When they could be man and wife. 
They would always speak in whispers, 
Or in very quiet tone, 
For they never knew the moment 
When their secret would be known, 


While the stars were in the heavens, 

While the moon was at its height, 

He would whisper, “Sweet dreams, Darling” 
Then would vanish in the night. 


Time and time he came to meet her 
Neath this weeping willow tree. 
Just the thought of being together 
Filled their hearts with ecstasy. 

Then one night the moon grew hazy, 
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And the skies were overcast; 
Could this all have been a warning 
That the meeting was their last? 


From the darkness came a figure, 

Tall and broad like Hercules, 

And the thunderous words he uttered 
Almost caused their hearts to freeze. 


Both had recognized the voice, 
Though they could not see his face; 
They could see his giantly figure 
Coming closer pace by pace. 


Then, without a word of warning, 

Save a furious hissing sound, 

With a fist that felt like iron, 

Knocked the young man to the ground. 


This brute was the young girl's father, 
Furious, frothing, white with rage: 
Like a stallion in a halter, 

Like a lion in a cage. 


Rudely then he led his daughter 

To the house not far away, 

While the young man lay unconscious 
Till the very break of day. 


“Before I'd let you wed that urchin 
I would sooner see you dead! 

I forbid you e’er to see him! 

This is ‘puppy love,’ ” he said. 


Waiti... The story has not ended 
And the rest shall now be told: 
How this girl defied her father 

In a way both brave and bold. 


Now one day there came this message 
Through a friend she knew quite well: 
“Meet me, Darling! I must see you! 
There is something I would tell!” 


So that night when all was silent, 
Tipping lightly on her toes, 
Through the garden she did hurry 
Dressed up in her brother's clothes. 


Neath the willow tree she waited, 
Praying he would be there soon, 
As her graceful, boyish figure 


Silhouetted on the moon. 


Suddenly there came a gun-shot 
And a bullet pierced her head. 

To her knees she fell quite helpless, 
Then she toppled over... dead. 


So, you see what foolish errors 

That a maddened mind can make: 
How this man had shot his daughter 
For her lover by mistake. 


On a rise, not quite a hilltop, 
Stands a weeping willow tree, 

And beneath its drooping branches 
There's a grave, and here lies she. 


On this spot where once they courted 
Many, many years ago, 

There’s a plot where hollyhock 

And other lovely flowers grow. 


A gray stone wall is now surrounding 
What was once a large estate. 

This is now a cemetery 

With an iron entrance gate. 


So, perhaps two spirits meet there, 
But in utmost secrecy, 

On a rise, not quite a hilltop, 
"Neath a weeping willow tree. 


BANK MANAGEMENTS’ RESPONSI- 
BILITIES FOR SAFEGUARDS 
AGAINST BANK CRIMES 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FAscELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the great 
rise in crimes against banks and savings 
and loan associations caused the Legal 
and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations, of which I am chairman, to 
study means for reducing both the inci- 
dence of such crimes and their impact 
upon banking institutions. The results of 
our study were reported to the Congress 
in House Report No. 1147, 88th Congress, 
second session, entitled “Crimes Against 
Banking Institutions.” The problems 
presented by such crimes are of continu- 
ing interest to the subcommittee. 

One of the recommendations that was 
made in our report called upon the Fed- 
eral banking supervisory agencies—that 
is, the Federal Reserve System, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board—to im- 
press on the directors of the institutions 
that they supervise the collective and in- 
dividual responsibilities that the direc- 
tors have for making certain that their 
institutions are adequately secure against 
losses from crimes, both external and 
internal. 

An indication of the extent to which 
supervisory agencies have followed that 
recommendation, I believe, is found in 
the address recently delivered dy Chair- 
man K. A. Randall, of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, before the 
National Association for Bank Audit, 
Control, and Operation, at the University 
of Wisconsin. Chairman Randall's 
speech, to my mind, clearly portrays the 
responsibilities that go with bank owner- 
ship and management, particularly in 
these changing times in the banking in- 
dustry. Mr. Randall's speech follows: 

Over the years, NABAC has acquired a 
well-deserved reputation for its contribu- 
tions to banking. Its reputation has been 
based not only on its competent and highly 
professional approach to various technical 
aspects of bank operations but also on its 
educational programs, such as this NABAC 
School for Bank Audit, Control, and Opera- 
tion. Even more important has been NABAC’s 
willingness to change and adapt with the 
times as reflected in the steady broadening 
of the scope of its activities. The ability to 
move with the times is the hallmark of a 
dynamic and progressive organization. 
NABAC fits this description well. 

Tonight I would like to comment on sev- 
eral issues that are of particular interest to 
bank officers with control, audit, or oper- 
ating responsibilities. They are issues that 
are closely related to the need for banks and 
bankers to keep pace with the changing 
times. They also have broader ramifications 
for banking as an industry and for the econ- 
omy as a whole. 

First, however, I should like to discuss the 
relationship of a bank supervisory agency, 
such as the FDIC, to bank management. 
Bank supervisors and bank managers share 
Many areas of common concern and interest. 
Nevertheless, the functions of each are—and 
should remain—separate and distinct, if our 
banking system is to prosper in basically the 
form and substance in which it exists today. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion from the very beginning of its opera- 
tions in 1934 has devoted much time and 
thought to defining its role as a Federal bank 
supervisor in relation to the managements 
of individual banks. Essentially, the question 
is one of delineating the respective boun- 
daries of primary responsibility rather than 
a detailed listing of specific duties. 
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Oftentimes, in periods of rapid change, 
such as the one through which we are cur- 
rently passing, some confusion tends to de- 
velop concerning the proper role of the su- 
pervisory authorities and of bank managers. 
Banks may find themselves seeking the as- 
sistance of the bank supervisory agencies 
in matters that should be the prerogative 
of management alone. The individual bank 
may be tempted to shift responsibility for 
certain activities or decisions to the super- 
visory authorities. When market rates of in- 
terest eased earlier this year, for example, a 
number of banks in effect indicated a will- 
ingness to delegate to others their respon- 
sibility for adjusting rates on time deposits 
to market conditions. 

A pluralistic banking system such as ours 
functions as an effective mechanism only 
when the responsibility for management is 
lodged in the individual institution. A major 
element of strength in our banking system 
today is the diversity stemming from the 
multiplicity and variety of individual bank 
managements exercising individual judg- 
ments within the parameters established by 
the supervisory authorities. Bank supervisors 
should therefore confine themselves to pre- 
scribing standards for the conduct of bank- 
ing within broad limits in order to give bank 
managers the necessary latitude in the per- 
formance of their activities. Possibly even 
more important, the bank supervisory au- 
thorities can perform a most useful function 
by helping banks to adjust during periods of 
rapid change and innovation. 

Now I would like to turn to a discussion 
of some areas which relate to various facets 
of your responsibilities within a bank. They 
are receiving increased attention today as a 
result of our nation’s growth and the acceler- 
ated pace of change which has created new 
situations, new problems, and new challenges. 

As our nation’s population and wealth have 
grown and transportation—particularly auto- 
motive—has become more readily available, 
our cities have spread out into suburbia. The 
population shift from rural to urban centers 
and from cities into the suburbs has been 
accompanied by a corresponding shift in 
shopping and other service facilities. Banking 
has naturally followed—to serve the con- 
venience and needs of business and of indi- 
viduals. New banking offices—oftentimes de- 
parting from traditional designs—are a 
noticeable feature of these suburban areas. 

By following their customers into sub- 
urbia, however, bank managers have come 
face to face with an old problem in a new 
guise—the problem of bank robberies and 
burglaries. From 1962 to 1966, the number of 
bank robberies and burglaries almost 
doubled. There was a slight decline in the 
number of these crimes last year, but the dol- 
lar amounts involved are continuing to rise. 

The movement to the suburbs has in- 
creased the exposure of banking offices in 
these areas because their physical location 
makes effective protection more difficult. In 
addition, bank managers, bank marketing 
experts, and bank designers in expanding 
services have succeeded in attracting not 
only customers but also the criminally in- 
clined to their attractive and accessible new 
quarters. Wide expanses of glass and open 
space without adequate protective devices 
and procedures offer a tempting target. 

The responsibility for protecting a bank 
from external—as well as internal—crimes 
lies with bank management. Bank managers 
must develop procedures and programs and 
acquire whatever devices and equipment 
necessary to protect the bank, its employees, 
and its customers. From the standpoint of 
pure self-interest and efficlent operation, 
moreover, the more effective the protection 
the lower the cost of insurance to an indi- 
vidual bank and the lower the basic cost of 
insurance to the banking industry as a 
whole. 

Bank supervisors have always been con- 
cerned with the adequacy of protective 
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measures taken by bank management. An 
external crime can impair the overall finan- 
cial position and solvency of a bank—al- 
though the actual losses are generally fully 
covered by the blanket bonds. In addition, 
a good bank program of protection against 
external crimes is a measure of manage- 
ment's capabilities. With the recent increase 
in the numbers of banking offices in outly- 
ing urban areas, the need for added protec- 
tion deserves renewed attention. From both 
your standpoint and ours as well as that of 
the banking public, therefore, this is ob- 
viously an area of common concern. I urge 
that your responsibilities for this aspect of 
your operations not be neglected. 

Of quite a different nature are the com- 
plex of problems posed by the growing pop- 
ularity of bank credit card plans. Their re- 
cent proliferation has stemmed from our 
increasingly affluent society, the aggressive- 
ness of many banks in seeking business in 
the consumer credit field, and in part from 
computerization of bank operations, which 
has facilitated the mechanics of introducing 
such plans on the scale necessary for them to 
be profitable. 

Bank credit cards and related plans have 
been hailed as the forerunner of a checkless 
society”. Unfortunately, they have also been 
used as a means for perpetrating fraud on 
banks. Although it is still debatable whether 
bank credit card plans are a first step toward 
a “checkless’"—and even cashless—society, 
bank management must concern itself with 
some of the immediate problems raised by 
these plans. Does the failure to offer such 
facilities operate to the competitive disad- 
vantage of the bank? Or does participation 
add only to overall costs? What are the im- 
plications of bank credit cards for the more 
conventional types of consumer lending sery- 
ices offered by the bank? Do they expand 
business or merely substitute one type of 
credit for another? What kind of operational 
controls should be instituted to determine 
the credit-worthiness of cardholders, the ex- 
tent to which the cards are used, and the loan 
limits, and what must be done to protect 
against abuses? 

During this formative period for bank 
credit card plans, the bank supervisory agen- 
cies can help to assess the overall impact of 
this innovation on individual institutions, on 
the banking industry, and on the economy as 
a whole. Areas of vulnerability and potential 
difficulty can be pointed out. Such guidance 
will provide support to banks in these periods 
of transition and change—and thereby pro- 
mote a strong and vigorous financial system. 

As in other facets of banking, a changing 
environment is responsible for the current 
interest in the financial reports of banks and 
related accounting practices. The growing 
interest in the form of presentation of bank 
operating statements, for example, is attrib- 
utable in part to the widening market for 
bank shares in recent years. Up until the 
past decade or so, the investing public has 
been only mildly interested in bank stock 
ownership, except for the equities of a few 
very large institutions. But the situation has 
been changing. Now the base of bank owner- 
ship has broadened. A sharper distinction is 
being drawn between ownership represented 
by investment in shares and a continuing 
management group with recogized obliga- 
tions to a diversity of interests—sharehold- 
ers, customers, and the public generally. 

Owing in part to greater investor interest 
in bank shares, the Congress enacted legis- 
lation three years ago providing for the dis- 
closure of information pursuant to certain 
sections of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934. The statute applies only to banks with 
500 or more stockholders and assets exceed- 
ing $1 million. Each of the three Federal reg- 
ulatory agencies involved was authorized to 
implement the statute by its own regula- 
tions. Nevertheless, a degree of uniformity in 
accounting practices is slowly developing 
for banks subject to the requirements as well 
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as others not covered by the statute. Modified 
accrual accounting is prescribed, although 
banks are not required to maintain their 
accounting systems in precisely the same 
form nor has there been any attempt to im- 
pose industry-wide standards of acounting 
practices. 

Uniformity in bank accounting practices 
and reporting facilitates the comparison of 
operations from bank to bank and assists 
investors in their choice of alternative in- 
vestment opportunities in the bank share 
market. But even more significant is the in- 
fluence of the reporting requirements on the 
upgrading of bank accounting and reporting 
standards, The regulations contribute indi- 
rectly to the development of minimum stand- 
ards of acceptability in bank accounting to 
better inform bank managers, depositors, and 
investors, as well as the general public. 

The lack of complete uniformity in bank 
accounting and reporting practices between 
banks is not a fatal weakness in itself, either 
for banking or for bank supervision. If a 
bank is not confined in the straitjacket of 
a uniform system of accounts, management 
is free to develop a set of records which best 
serves its purposes. Thus the larger banks 
can apply the principles of accrual account- 
ing to their operations where appropriate, 
while most of the small banks can continue 
to maintain their accounts largely on a cash 
basis. If bank management conforms to rea- 
sonable standards, the accounting records 
should provide information to interested per- 
sons that is generally comparable with in- 
formation concerning other like units in the 
banking system. 

What we are striving for is a generally 
higher standard of bank accounting and re- 
porting. By prescribing standards that permit 
a desirable degree of flexibility for the in- 
dividual institution, we hope to achieve our 
goal with a minimum of interference in the 
detailed day-to-day operations of banks. The 
movement toward greater uniformity in the 
disclosure of bank information and the avail- 
ability of better information thus reflects 
the response of the supervisory agencies and 
the banking industry to the realities and 
requirements of a modern financial system. 

A related issue concerns accounting prac- 
tices and procedures with respect to specific 
types of transactions. Instead of becoming 
involved in the intricacies of accounting 
practices, however, I would like to elaborate 
on the circumstances which have been re- 
sponsible for the revival of interest in cer- 
tain bank reporting practices. Agitation for 
changes in the methods of showing secu- 
rities transactions in a bank's operating 
statement, for example, has occurred sey- 
eral times in the past 30 years—whenever 
there has been a sharp run-up in security 
yields. Such was the case in 1936-37 and 
again in 1951-52 after the Treasury-Federal 
Reserve accord. The issue was revived again 
in possibly even greater intensity—in 1966. 
During these periods, it is obvious that a 
bank’s investment performance would pre- 
sent a better picture if securities losses did 
not have to be taken all in the year in which 
they were sustained. On the other hand, if 
a profit were involved, its deferral over a 
number of years could provide a tax ad- 
vantage to the bank. These practices, by 
taking advantage of the vagaries of the 
market in the short-run, tend to present a 
distorted picture to depositors and share- 
holders of a bank's financial position for the 
immediate benefit of the individual bank. In 
such a situation, the interest of investors 
would be equally well—if not better—served 
by supplements to the conventional balance 
sheets and income statements rather than 
the substitution of new accounting prac- 
tices that subordinate or ignore the inter- 
ests of the depositors and the general public. 

From the standpoint of the bank super- 
visory authorities and bank management, 
the impact of changes in the price structure 
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for securities on the overall liquidity of a 
bank is more important than its effect on 
the form in which the bank’s accounts are 
presented, Once the sharp fluctuations in 
rates of return on securities moderate, the 
pressure to alter bank accounting practices 
will lessen because little immediate advan- 
tage can be derived then by an individual 
bank. Those bank accounting practices 
which have stood the test of bad times as 
well as good should not be lightly aban- 
doned. Bank managers must guard against 
being diverted by transitory short-run 
phenomena at the sacrifice of sound long- 
term growth and the basic strength of their 
institutions. 

Bank accounting practices and standards 
are pertinent also to another aspect of bank- 
ing still in its infancy—the development of 
management information systems. Manage- 
ment information systems have become feas- 
ible only in the past several years as in- 
creased computer capabilities became avail- 
able to handle the mass of data involved. 
But a management information system is 
more than just a data bank, Ideally, it can 
be a highly sophisticated and useful tool for 
bank management, providing guidelines for 
policy and analytical models to assist in 
bank decision-making. As our problems be- 
come larger in magnitude and more com- 
plex, the need for such managerial informa- 
tion systems also grows, 

Many of you here are—or will undoubtedly 
be—involved in some stage of the develop- 
ment of a management information system 
for your own bank, Not only must the quality 
of the input be high but the systems design 
must be relevant to the problems to be 
solved. Internal controls must instituted to 
ensure that such a system makes a real con- 
tribution to the bank. Initially, the decision 
must be made whether the management in- 
formation system concept is even feasible for 
your bank and whether the substantial costs 
involved will be justified by the results. 
Thorough advance preparation and a good 
understanding of what a management in- 
formation system can and cannot do are 
essential in order to maximize its effective- 
ness. 

The Corporation is investigating the feasi- 
bility of a management information system 
to assist us in carrying out more effectively 
our supervisory responsibilities and, at the 
same time, to provide additional support to 
banks. To a significant extent, the Corpora- 
tion and bank management are interested 
in the same information relating to bank 
operations and in the development of addi- 
tional useful—and more timely—informa- 
tion. This is not an easy task. The Corpora- 
tion is currently in the process of drawing 
up the specifications for such a system. We 
are contacting many banks for their ideas. 
It will be some time before any concrete re- 
sults will be available. We will keep banks 
informed of our progress. 

I have touched lightly on a number of 
diverse topics which, however, share a com- 
mon feature. That is, the need for bank 
supervisors and bank management to remain 
responsive to the changes that are occurring 
in banking and in the economy as a whole. 
Old problems constantly require rethinking, 
new approaches, and new solutions. New sit- 
uations in turn require new answers. These 
are but a few of the challenges that we face 
today—but they are challenges that promise 
an exciting future. 


DENT RAPS GOVERNOR ON STEEL 
VETO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PAT- 
TEN). Under previous order of the House, 
the Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent] for 20 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, Pennsylvania 
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Governor Raymond Shafer has vetoed a 
bill to require the use of domestic steel 
in State public works projects. I believe 
his veto is a disservice to the State and 
Nation. 

What the Governor does not seem to 
realize is that he has fallen for the same 
blackmail threat that caused the United 
States to sell out its industrial leader- 
ship in the recently concluded Kennedy 
round agreements and by granting spe- 
cial concessions to individual nations 
pee as Canada and Iron Curtain coun- 

Ties, 

Right now the taxpayers are paying 
relief to hundreds of workers put out of 
jobs by the Canadian auto and parts 
trade agreement. Governor Shafer’s alibi 
seems to rest on the threat of the import- 
ing exploiters who have openly and 
brazenly threatened retaliation by cut- 
ting our exports. This is as bad as holding 
up the U.S. economy at pistol point. How 
mistaken can the Governor be when he 
talks of losing the fictitious billion dollar 
Pennsylvania export, without even in- 
quiring into the billion and a half dollars 
worth of imports that are rapidly crowd- 
ing Pennsylvania and other States prod- 
ucts off our shelves. If this were a month 
or so before the Republican convention, 
I don’t think Governor Shafer would be 
so fearful of retaliation from that group 
of Americans who now have us embroiled 
in more foreign skirmishes than ever be- 
fore. 

Governor Shafer’s action was a severe 
blow to those of us genuinely disturbed 
over the impact of imports on Penn- 
sylvania jobs. I would suggest to the 
Governor that he now sit back and let 
the apparently more concerned general 
assembly take the blame—as he puts it— 
by overriding his veto. 

In reference to Governor Shafer’s con- 
cern with the constitutionality of the 
steel measure I believe the courts should 
have been allowed to decide this. By my 
observance the courts do not always 
agree with attorneys general and Gov- 
ernors. 

The people of this Nation will have 
to awaken to the serious threat to our 
way of life from unlimited imports. 
Pennsylvania’s shoe, mushroom, glass, 
textiles, and chemicals are facing real 
and present danger. I would suggest the 
Governor note the action taken this past 
week by Great Britain. That Nation has 
just taken over their steel industry and 
followed by tearing up the Kennedy 
round agreements and has offered a 
bonus of 4 pounds—nearly $12—a ton 
to all steel users for every 6 months 
that they do not use imported steel. This 
means Pennsylvania steel, too, and it 
means our steel is being discriminated 
against. 

I would like to know if the Governor 
would suggest we retaliate by stopping 
imports from England? Should our gen- 
eral assembly now propose payments to 
the Pennsylvania users? Or will these 
actions violate our foreign commit- 
ments? The loser in a trade fight will 
not be the United States, or the State 
of Pennsylvania—the loser will be the 
exploiter of cheap, slave labor overseas. 

Blackmail takes many forms and all 
of them are bad. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr, FLYNT (at the request of Mr. MIL- 
LER of California), for August 17, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. PUCINSKI, for the week of August 
21, on account of official business. 

Mr. Bow (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for August 21, 22, and 23, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Burton (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for August 21, on ac- 
count of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Resnick, for 60 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin) and to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. HALPERN, for 20 minutes, on Au- 
gust 22. 

Mr. Bray, for 10 minutes, on August 21. 

Mr. Dent, for 20 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous material. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. PERKINS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. 

Mr. Saytor. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. 

Mr. ROTH. 

Mr. HALPERN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Pryor) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. 

Mr. REEs. 

Mr. ADAMS. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 1899. An act for the relief of Ritva But- 
rum; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1938. An act for the relief of Dr. Orlando 
Hipolito Maytin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1619. An act for the relief of Rene 
Hugo Heinmann; 

H.R. 2086. An act for the relief of Carlos 
Rogelio Flores-Vasquez; 
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H.R. 2668. An act for the relief of Sevasti 
Diakides; 

H.R. 8195. An act for the relief of Eli 
Eleonora Bianchi; 

H. R. 3881. An act for the relief of Chris- 
tina Hatzisavvas; and 

H.R. 7516. An act for the relief of Song 
Sin Taik and Song Kyung Ho. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 1619. An act for the relief of Rene 
Hugo Heinmann; 

H.R. 2036. An act for the relief of Carlos 
Rogelio Flores-Vasquez; 

H.R. 2668. An act for the relief of Sevasti 
Diakides; 

H.R.3195. An act for the relief of Eli 
Eleonora Bianchi; 

H.R. 3881. An act for the relief of Chris- 
tina Hatzisavvas; and 

H.R. 7516. An act for the relief of Song Sin 
Taik and Song Kyung Ho. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o'clock and 9 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, August 21, 1967, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H.R. 9837. A bill to amend the 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1959, 
as it relates to transportation expenses of 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 559). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Joint Resolution 516. 
Joint resolution to amend the joint resolu- 
tion of March 25, 1953, relating to electrical 
and mechanical office equipment for the use 
of Members, officers, and committees of the 
House of Representatives, to remove specific 
limitations on electric typewriters furnished 
to Members; with amendment (Rept. No. 
560). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 12121. A bill to amend 
the act of September 9, 1964 (78 Stat. 983), 
establishing the Public Land Law Review 
Commission, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 561). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 6430. A bill to 
amend the public health laws relating to 
mental retardation to extend, expand, and 
improve them, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 562). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 12257. A bill to amend the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act to extend and 
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expand the authorization of grants to States 
for rehabilitation services, to authorize as- 
sistance in establishment and operation of 
a National Center for Deaf-Blind Youths 
and Adults, and to provide assistance for 
migrants; with amendment (Rept. No. 563). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 909. Resolution for the consid- 
eration of H.R. 12048 a bill to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
564). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 910. Resolution 
for the consideration of S. 602, an act to re- 
vise and extend the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act of 1965, and to amend title 
V of the Public Works and Economic Devel- 
opment Act of 1965 (Rept. No. 565). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R.10773. A bill to amend 
section 1730 of title 18, United States Code, 
to permit the uniform or badge of the letter- 
carrier branch of the postal service to be 
worn in theatrical, television, or motion- 
picture productions under certain circum- 
stances (Rept. No. 566). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. EILBERG: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11816. A bill to provide certain benefits 
for law enforcement officers not employed by 
the United States who are killed or injured 
while apprehending violators of Federal law; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 567). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 5161. A bill to designate 
the San Rafael Wilderness, Los Padres Na- 
tional Forest, in the State of California; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 568). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABBITT (for himself, Mr. 
McMILLAN and Mr. WAMPLER) : 

H.R. 12429. A bill to amend the marketing 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, ADAMS: 

H.R. 12430. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 12431. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONABLE (for himself, Mr. 
BUTTON, Mr. CONTE, Mr. GOODELL, 
Mr. Grover, Mr. Horton, Mr. RING 
of New York, Mr. McEwen, Mr. 
PIRNIE, Mr. Rem of New York, and 
Mr. ROBISON) : 

H.R. 12432. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 12433, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 
to $1,200 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
a spouse, the exemptions for a dependent, 
and the additional exemptions for old age 
and blindness); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 12434. A bill te amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that any 
unmarried person who maintains his or her 
own home shall be entitled to be taxed at 
the rate provided for the head of a house- 
hold; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 12435. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 so as to prohibit the 
granting of authority to broadcast pay tele- 
vision programs; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 12436. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to increase the base on 
which dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion for widows is computed; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 12437, A bill to provide that the oil 
import control p shall not apply to 
imports into the State of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 12438. A bill to provide for research 
into and development of practical means for 
the utilization of solar energy, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 12439. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 12440. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RONAN: 

H.R. 12441. A bill to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 to make certain metropolitan areas 
eligible as redevelopment areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

HR. 12442. A bill to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 to make certain metropolitan areas 
eligible as redevelopment areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 12443. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability in- 
surance benefits thereunder for any indi- 
vidual who is blind and has at least six 
quarters of coverage, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 12444. A bill to control unfair trade 
practices affecting producers of agricultural 
products and associations of such producers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 12445. A bill to impose a minimum 
income tax on certain individuals and cor- 
porations with substantial income; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 12446. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate within the District 
of Columbia the sale of milk, cream, and ice 
cream, and for other purposes,” approved 
February 27, 1925; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 12447. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to grant to certain 
joint endeavors organized by hospitals the 
same tax exemptions as are accorded to the 
participating hospitals; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 12448. A bill to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965. to make certain metropolitan areas 
eligible as redevelopment areas, and to in- 
crease certain authorizations; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 12449. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 12450. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 
H.R. 12451. A bill to provide for orderly 
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trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
By Mr, HAMILTON: 

H.R. 12452. A bill to amend section 303 
(b) of the Interstate Commerce Act to mod- 
ernize certain restrictions upon the appli- 
cation and scope of the exemption provided 
therein; to the Committee on Interstate and 


H.R. 12453. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that certain. 
awards in recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ment in the field of sports shall be excluded 
from gross income; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN (for himself, Mr. 
NELSEN, Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia, 


HR. 12454. A bill to amend the act of June 
20, 1906, and the District of Columbia elec- 
tion law to provide for the election of mem- 
bers of the Board of ducation of the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. MULTER (by request): 

H.R. 12455. A bill to amend the act of May 
28, 1924, to revise existing law relating to the 
examination, licensure, registration, and reg- 
ulation of optometrists and the practice of 
optometry in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.R. 12456. A bill to extend the well-estab- 
lished concept of the free public school sys- 
tem to provide the broadest educational op- 

ties possible to all students as a mat- 
ter of right by authorizing the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education to award scholarships 
to undergraduate students to enable them to 
complete 2 academic years of higher educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12457. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow credit against 
income tax to individuals for certain ex- 
penses incurred in providing higher educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WINN: 

H.R. 12458. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BEVILL: 

H.R. 12459. A bill to amend section 2385 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to prohibit 
any citizen of the United States from advo- 
cating the violent overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States while traveling 
abroad under a valid U.S. passport; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PISHER: 

H.R. 12460. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to abolish the renewal 
requirement for licenses in the safety and 
special radio services, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 12461. A bill to establish a national 
program of monthly children’s allowances; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: 

H.R. 12462. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by 
request) : 

H.R. 12463. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services Administration 
to contract for the construction of certain 
parking facilities on federally owned prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia; to 
Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr: HELSTOSKI: 
H.J. Res, 794. Joint resolution to provide 
for the creation of a captive nations freedom 
series of postage stamps in honor of national 


By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.J. Res. 795. Joint resolution an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
that a person who has been a naturalized 
citizen of the United States for 15 years 
shall be eligible to the office of President; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.J. Res. 796. Joint resolution to call upon 
the President of the United States to pro- 
mote voluntary neighborhood action cru- 
sades by communities to rally law-abiding 
urban dwellers in preventing riots; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H. Con. Res. 494. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to bringing Col. Daniel James, Jr., of 
the U.S. Air Force home from Vietnam as a 
representative spokesman for those American 
Negroes opposed to the so-called black power 
philosophy; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


By Mr. KING of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 495. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to bringing Col. Daniel James, Jr., 
of the U.S. Air Force home from Vietnam 
as a representative spokesman for those 
American Negroes opposed to the so-called 
black power philosophy; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 496. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that 
Stokely Carmichael should be prosecuted for 
sedition if he returns to the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: 

H. Res. 911. Resolution creating a select 
committee to study the impact of East-West 
trade and assistance to nations which sup- 
port aggression, directly or indirectly; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H. Res. 912. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on Urban Affairs; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


277. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Florida, 
relative to requesting the Federal Govern- 
ment to cancel the passport of Stokely Car- 
michael, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MESKILL: 

H.R. 12464. A bill for the relief of Pas- 
quale Pizzimenti; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 12465. A bill for the relief of Croce 

Amato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12466. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Carcione; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 12467. A bill for the relief of Emanu- 
ele Catanzariti; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R. 12468. A bill for the relief of Ribella 
Catanzariti; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
H.R. 12469. A bill for the relief of Carolina 
Di Caro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 12470. A bill for the relief of Santa 
A. Lipari; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SMITH of New York: 

H.R. 12471. A bill to waive certain statu- 
tory limitations in favor of Meyer Kronberg 
in order to permit the awarding to him of a 
medal of honor; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 12472. A bill for the relief of Cecilio 
Benitez-Cabot; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 12473. A bill for the relief of Peter 

Kral; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Legislation To Assist Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced legis- 
lation which I believe will provide assist- 
ance to hospitals in their attempts to 
decrease administrative costs enabling a 
reduction in medical and hospital care 
for patients. 

Our hospitals would like to join to- 
gether to pool their resources and scarce 
personnel; make maximum use of equip- 
ment and plant; and avoid expensive 
duplication of materials and services. In 
many communities this has already been 
done. A group of nonprofit hospitals have 
created a single entity to perform activi- 
ties that the member hospitals have been 
doing by themselves, such as laundry, 
purchasing, recordkeeping, or diagnostic 
laboratory services. However, adverse 
consequences have resulted to these or- 
ganizations because of inability to ob- 
tain a tax exempt status under section 
501(c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

When a tax exempt hospital performs 
these functions for itself, there is no tax 
problem. When a hospital performs these 
services for other hospitals, or joins with 
other institutions to create a joint ven- 
ture, unfortunately, tax exemption is 
denied to the entity conducting the joint 
activity. 

A tax exemption is necessary to enable 
the receipt of grants from charitable 
foundations and gifts from individuals. 
Neither would be willing to donate with- 
out assurance of tax deductibility for the 
gift. Second, accounting practice some- 
times shows income, subject to tax, as a 
“paper profit” when, for example, loans 
are amortized more rapidly than the de- 
preciation of the plant or equipment they 
have financed. Third, without the ap- 
propriate Federal exemption, in many 
States the organization would be denied 
exempt status under State law and would 
be faced with real estate, sales, and in- 
come taxes. 

The proposed amendment would add a 
new subsection to the Internal Revenue 
Code, section 501(c) (18). It would give 
statutory recognition of the exempt 
status of joint, group or cooperative or- 
ganizations created by nonprofit hos- 
pitals, as if the organization’s activities 
were conducted by the member hospitals 
individually. Personnel of the joint ven- 
ture would also enjoy the same benefits 
peering to employees of nonprofit hos- 
pitals. 


This amendment would not reduce the 
Treasury’s actual revenue, and would en- 
courage hospitals to do collectively and at 
a reduced cost, some of the activities they 
now perform individually. 

I urge my colleagues to support the en- 
actment of this measure in view of the 
rapidly increasing expenses of our medi- 
care program and in an attempt to aid 
the hospitals in their endeavors to reduce 
these costs for our citizens. 


Elco Corp. Wins President’s “E” Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, an 
electronics manufacturing firm in Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., the Elco Corp., of 
Willow Grove, has been conducting an 
ambitious program to sell and manufac- 
ture its products abroad. Recently the 
firm received an “E” award from Presi- 
dent Johnson in recognition of its “ex- 
cellence in exporting.” 

I think my colleagues would be inter- 
ested in learning what one relatively 
small but growing company has accom- 
plished in opening up international mar- 
kets. 

Elco manufactures electronic connec- 
tors used in computers and other busi- 
ness machines. It first began seeking ex- 
port markets 8 years ago. Today foreign 
sales account for 12 percent of the com- 
pany’s $30 million annual sales. 

Benjamin Fox, president of Elco, per- 
sonally visited several foreign countries 
in 1959 in an initial bid for export busi- 
ness. By 1961 Elco products were being 
assembled in England, Denmark, and 
Australia and, in addition, they were 
being sold to representatives in Japan 
and France. 

By 1964 Elco had set up manufacturing 
operations in England, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Australia, and Japan. 
In 1965 Elco entered a joint venture to 
manufacture in Canada. 

Elco has developed customer relations 
abroad by taking part in international 
trade exhibitions and holding seminars 
in foreign countries. 

We in Montgomery County are proud 
of Elco’s efforts, which have furthered 
the national policy of increased exports. 
We are proud that Elco’s accomplish- 
ments have been recognized by the Fed- 
eral Government with the presentation 
of the President’s “E” award. 


Food Stamp Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROCK ADAMS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago the House passed legislation 
which would authorize appropriations to 
continue the food stamp program. The 
Senate previously had passed similar 
legislation. However, the two versions 
differed as to the length of time the 
program would be extended. The House 
bill called for 1 year and the Senate for 3. 
I understand that the House-Senate con- 
ferees have met on two occasions, but 
have been unable to reach an agreement. 

I would like to urge the conferees to 
agree to an extension of the program for 
an additional 3-year period—the same 
length of time authorized by the orig- 
inal legislation enacted in 1964. I am 
convinced that a 1-year limitation is 
unnecessarily restrictive and would pre- 
vent the Department of Agriculture and 
the participating States from under- 
taking the necessary forward planning 
which is essential to maintain an effec- 
tive and prudently administered food 
stamp program. 

The report of my colleagues on this 
bill had nothing but praise for the man- 
ner in which this program has been 
administered. The Department of Agri- 
culture is to be congratulated for living 
up to the commitment made to the Con- 
gress in 1964 to gradually and carefully 
expand the program. The 3-year appro- 
priation authority enacted in 1964 has 
contributed substantially to this solid 
record of achievement. 

The successful implementation of a 
program of this nature requiring the co- 
operation of local, State, and Federal 
governmental bodies cannot be accom- 
plished overnight. State and local gov- 
ernments have major responsibilities for 
administering this program. They are 
solely responsible for determining who is 
eligible to participate, and for the actual 
issuance of food coupons. In order for 
them to provide for orderly and well- 
thought-out expansion, it is essential 
that they have adequate time to provide 
the necessary financing, the training of 
personnel, and the preparation of facil- 
ities. If the States have reasonable as- 
surance that the program will be con- 
tinued, they can proceed, as they have 
been since 1964, with careful and orderly 
planning. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that a 3-year ex- 
tension should be enacted. However, in 
view of the fact that we are already in 
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the second month of the fiscal year, I 
would be willing to settle for a 2-year ex- 
tension so that the Department and the 
States could begin to make definite plans 
for expansion in the current fiscal year. 
The Department has had many requests 
to expend the program into new areas. 
However, under the circumstances, it is 
not in a position to respond because of 
the uncertainty surrounding the pro- 
gram's future. 

Approximately one-third of the Na- 
tion’s counties do not have a food as- 
sistance program. In all these areas there 
are people in the richest Nation of the 
world who need more food. I urge a 
speedy resolution of the differences which 
are holding up final action on this impor- 
tant piece of legislation. I would hope 
the conferees would see fit to extend the 
program for 3 years. If such an agree- 
ment cannot be obtained quickly, then I 
urge a compromise extending the pro- 
gram for at least 2 more years. 


A Salute to an Outstanding American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, on this 
past Tuesday the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor favorably reported H.R. 
12257, a bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act. As was the case in 
subcommittee, the full committee report- 
ed the bill unanimously. It seems to be al- 
most a tradition in the House for accord- 
ing the programs carried on under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act not only 
unanimous but enthusiastic support. You 
will recall that legislation in 1965 pro- 
viding for a major revision of the act was 
reported from subcommittee and the full 
committee by unanimous vote. The bill 
received a warm reception in the House 
and on final passage, I do not recall one 
dissenting vote. 

Why is this the case? How is it that the 
Congress is able time and time again to 
expand and strengthen the vocational re- 
habilitation program without controversy 
and without dissenting voices? Mr. 
Speaker, I am convinced that it is due 
in large part to the manner in which 
Mary Switzer, former Commissioner of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, has admin- 
istered the program through the years. 

On legislation matters, she has been an 
articulate and pursuasive advocate for 
administration after administration. As 
a member of the executive branch, 
shouldering major program responsi- 
bilities, she has been more than cooper- 
ative with the committee and subcom- 
mittees, both with regard to new pro- 
posals and to the administration of exist- 
ing programs. More importantly, Mr. 
Speaker, she has been a dedicated and 
hard-working friend of the clientele she 
serves. Through her imaginative and un- 
tiring efforts, she has effectively trans- 
lated the acts of Congress into meaning- 
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ful and efficient programs to rehabilitate 
thousands and thousands of physically 
and mentally handicapped Americans. 

Also on last Tuesday, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare an- 
nounced a major realinement of the 
Federal welfare, rehabilitation, and so- 
cial service programs. A new agency, the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, is be- 
ing established in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to carry 
out functions and programs presently 
scattered in four agencies within the 
Department. 

Mary Switzer has been selected as the 
Administrator of the new agency. Mr. 
Speaker, a better choice could not be 
made. I want therefore to join with other 
Members of the House, with the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and his associates, and with the many 
Americans who have benefited from the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service pro- 
grams, in paying tribute to Mary Switzer 
and in expressing sincere congratula- 
tions to her on this appointment. 

Commenting on the reorganization, 
Secretary Gardner said: 

The new Agency will join under a single 
leadership both our income support pro- 
grams for needy Americans and the social 
service and rehabilitation programs that 
many families and individuals need. 

Not only will the programs be under 
a single leadership, but they will be under 
the expert and sensitive leadership of 
a truly great American. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of the Con- 
gress can feel confident that the pro- 
grams and services in which we are so 
interested will be strengthened under the 
guiding hand of Mary Switzer. So too can 
the aged and the handicapped and the 
other needy Americans for whom these 
programs are intended be optimistic 
about the future. 


Temple Isaiah Dialog on Human 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


F CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, in recognition 
of the work that members of the clergy 
are doing to heal the racial and religious 
wounds of our Nation, I would like to 
call the attention of the Members of this 
body to a meeting to be held this Sunday, 
August 20, in my district. 

At that meeting at Temple Isaiah, 
members of the different racial and re- 
ligious communities of Los Angeles will 
open a dialog aimed at improving hu- 
man relations. They will also hear a 
major address by one of the Nation’s 
most illustrious Protestant preachers, Dr. 
Howard Thurman. 

In 1965, in India, Dr. Thurman met 
Mahatma Ghandi and, after a long talk 
with him, Dr. Thurman’s resolve to help 
eliminate the tensions and barriers that 
divide men was reinforced. As a result, 
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in 1943 he left his influential posts as 
dean of the chapel and professor of sys- 
tematic theology at Howard University 
to go to San Francisco where he became 
one of the founders of the interdenomi- 
national Fellowship Church. Today, that 
church continues to maintain a member- 
ship that is open to members of all races 
and all religions. 

In 1953, Dr. Thurman, the grandson of 
a slave, took leave from his San 
Francisco church to become the first 
Negro dean of the chapel at Boston Uni- 
versity. Later that year, Life magazine 
named him one of the 12 great preachers 
of the century. 

Dr. Thurman is a theologian, poet, and 
mystic, and the author of 16 books in- 
cluding “Inward Journey,” “Disciplines 
of the Spirit,“ “Jesus and the Disin- 
herited,” and “Luminous Darkness.” 

On display at the meeting at Temple 
Isaiah will be “Fredom Now,” an enor- 
mous wood carving by Robert W. Ames, 
which depicts the history of the Negro 
people and has been on an exhibition 
tour throughout the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to call 
attention to the admirable work in bet- 
tering human relations of Rev. James 
Hargett of the Church of Christian Fel- 
lowship—United Church of Christ—and 
of Rabbi Albert Lewis of Temple Isaiah, 
who are cochairmen of the meeting. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the membership of 
this honorable body to join me in extend- 
ing greetings to Dr. Thurman, Rey. 
Hargett, Rabbi Lewis, and to all those 
who will be attending the meeting at 
Temple Isaiah. They and members of 
the cloth of all denominations through- 
out the United States of America deserve 
the commendation and respect of all of 
us for their dedication to the cause of the 
brotherhood of all men. 


Preservation of the Alligator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
much pleasure that I rise to associate 
myself with the remarks of my colleague, 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FAscELL], and to serve as a cosponsor of 
his bill to provide protection to the 
American alligator, which was intro- 
duced on July 26, 1967. Similar legisla- 
tion was also introduced on July 26, 1967, 
by our colleague, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

I consider myself quite fortunate to 
have enjoyed, on numerous occasions, 
the scenic and biological splendors which 
are combined in Mr. FascELL’s district, 
especially in Everglades National Park. 
The people of his district, the Nation, 
and Members of this body should be 
deeply appreciative of the tireless 
stewardship he has displayed with regard 
to the natural resources of southern 
Florida. 
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The bill which we introduce today 
affords all our colleagues the opportunity 
to participate in saving from extinction 
@ most unusual animal whose history ex- 
tends back 200 million years. Having 
survived the tumultuous heavings and 
sinkings of the earth’s crust and its 
watery envelope; the extreme vagaries 
of global climatic pulses; and the depre- 
dations of predators in its ecological 
milieu, the alligator now faces extinction 
at the hand of man. 

As has been pointed out, the alligator 
is subject to a two-pronged attack from 
civilization. The swampland habitat 
which is home to these huge reptiles is 
being ruthlessly torn from existence— 
drained, bulldozed, and subdivided, 
farmed, or developed industrially. Then, 
as the range is reduced and survivors are 
crowded together, poachers can conduct 
their butchery with greater ease. 

I have recently visited Everglades Na- 
tional Park and talked at length with the 
personnel, including Superintendent 
Allin, about both major threats to the 
gators—poachers and Army Engineers. 
It is sickening to think that extensive 
poaching operations can be carried out 
within the boundaries of an area 
designated by the Congress to receive the 
highest degree of protection of its nat- 
ural resources—a national park. So 
grossly outnumbered are the men whose 
duty it is to protect the wildlife, and I 
include both Federal and State rangers, 
that protection on the ground is virtually 
impossible. The hide hunters make use of 
every available scheme and device to pur- 
sue their hateful work. Aircraft, airboats, 
and radios are all used to advantage to 
capture the alligators and avoid pursuit. 

Given this inability to protect such a 
vast expanse with additional rangers or 
wardens, there remains only a single at- 
tainable means of effectively cutting the 
flow of alligator hides in the channels of 
commerce. That method is the one pro- 
posed in this bill. By amending the pro- 
visions of the old Lacey Act we may lessen 
the market for the hides. As this in turn 
would reduce the return which the 
poachers could hope to realize, we could 
expect a significant drop in the number 
of animals taken for their skin. 

Mr. Speaker, I would stress to my col- 
leagues that the second threat to the 
American alligator, and indeed to all the 
splendid variety of life forms in the Ever- 
glades, is not so simple of solution. Those 
who prey upon these wild creatures by 
destroying or radically altering the en- 
vironment, hide behind a mask of “prog- 
ress,” or “public service.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Corps of Engineers 
has over the past few years insured a 
high degree of accuracy to the predic- 
tions of all and sundry prophets of wild- 
life doom. Yet, despite validating the 
protestations of their critics, they con- 
tinue to dig, damage, and destroy. 

A case in point is the canal III project 
just east of the Everglades Park. Here 
these “engineers” were about to allow 
the intrusion of salt water far inland of 
the current fresh water—saline water 
interface. Such an intrusion would not 
only endanger local water supplies but 
wreck havoc among the biota of the park 
itself. The alligator for instance requires 
a fresh water environment. It was only 
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the sheer outrage and voluble complaints 
of conservationists that prevented this 
from being an accomplished fact at this 
time. There is now a plan to modify the 
project somewhat in an effort to guard 
against salt water intrusion. I must con- 
fess to my colleagues that I maintain 
some serious reservations as to the effi- 
cacy of the modifications. I hope I will 
not be placed in the position of saying, 
“I told you so,” at some later date. 

The corps affects a most curious de- 
fense at times—and its arsenal of defen- 
sive mechanisms is great—that of piously 
stating that they do only what they are 
directed by Congress to do. To this there 
is an element of truth, and it is here that 
this body can make its second contribu- 
tion to the preservation of the alligator 
specifically, and vast numbers and kinds 
of wildlife generally. We must tell these 
people what to do. What we tell them 
must be that which takes full cognizance 
of the need to preserve and protect our 
diminishing natural environment and its 
inhabitants. 


I urge my colleagues, therefore, to sup- 
port these efforts—the United States 
Code amendment and careful inspection 
of corps projects—to stay the closing 
jaws of extinction which now threaten 
the alligator and his wildlife brethren. 


Monkey Research 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not surprising that the Federal Govern- 
ment is headed for a huge budget deficit. 
Many of us have repeatedly expressed 
deep concern about the ever-increasing 
spending by the Federal Government for 
a variety of nondefense programs. 

Financial realities cannot be ignored 
so it is not surprising either that Con- 
gress is now being asked to increase taxes 
to help meet the budget deficit. 

While there is no question but that 
expenses of the Federal Government 
must be paid for at the same time the 
executive branch should exercise every 
reasonable restraint to curb undue ex- 
penditures of tax moneys. Unfortunate- 
ly, needed restraints are not always ex- 
ercised. 

Recently the National Science Foun- 
dation listed various research grants 
made by the Foundation. One of the 
grants amounting to $13,500 was for a 
program entitled “Social Behavior of 
Old World Monkeys in the Caribbean.” 
Since it was hard to see why Govern- 
ment funds should be expended for such 
purposes I wrote to the Director of the 
National Science Foundation expressing 
my position on the grant. Obviously, an 
item such as this does not have a large 
impact on the overall budget, but it does 
symbolize, I believe, certain prevailing 
attitudes about Federal spending. The 
response I received from the Director of 
the National Science Foundation does 
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little to alleviate my concern about using 
tax money for such grants. 

Since I believe Members of the House 
will be interested in seeing the corre- 
spondence on this matter, under leave to 
extend my remarks I submit the two let- 
ters for inclusion at this point in the 
RECORD: 


JULY 26, 1967. 
Mr. LELAND J. HAWORTH, 
Director, National Science Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. HawortH: It is my understand- 
ing that a grant in the amount of $13,500 
has recently been made by the National 
Science Foundation for a project to study 
the “Social Behavior of Old World Monkeys 
in the Caribbean.” 

Because of the high level of Federal ex- 
penditures and the prospects for continued 
high deficit spending the current Federal 
fiscal situation is a matter of concern. In 
fact, as you know, the President has called 
for increased taxes in the form of a sur- 
charge on income taxes. 

In view of the current budgetary situa- 
tion, it would not appear to me that we 
should incur further Federal spending for 
a project calling for a study of the “Social 
Behavior of Old World Monkeys in the Carib- 
bean.” 

While it is difficult to see the merits of 
expending tax money for such a study even 
under favorable budgetary circumstances, it 
is to me inconceivable why such a project is 
funded at this time. 

Though the amount of funding involved 
in this particular instance is not large in 
Telation to the overall Federal budget, it is 
all-too obvious that every item in the Fed- 
eral budget is important to the total spend- 
ing picture. 

It is my hope that henceforth greater care 
will be exercised with regard to expendi- 
tures of taxpayers’ money. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB, 
Member of Congress. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 14, 1967. 
Hon. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Lrescoms: This is in reply to your 
letter of July 26 objecting to the National 
Science Foundation grant for a study of pri- 
mate social patterns in the Caribbean, to be 
conducted by Donald S. Sade of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Representative Roudebush has also 
written to me objecting to the Foundation’s 
support of this project, and I’m glad to send 
you a similar report. 

The Co as well as the Executive 
Branch, has called for increased research ac- 
tivity in the social sciences in the hope that 
our ability to deal with social problems can 
be advanced to match the pace of achieve- 
ment in the physical and biological sciences. 
With this in mind, the social sciences have 
received special stimulus from the Founda- 
tion in the past several years, and in our fis- 
cal year 1968 budget request now pending 
before the Congress I have proposed an in- 
crease of 25% in the level of research sup- 
port, over fiscal year 1967. Dr. Sade’s study 
of social behavior in rhesus monkeys—a 
study that obviously is not feasible on hu- 
man populations—is among those that sup- 
port this increased effort to better under- 
stand problems of human social behavior. 

In carrying out the Foundation’s mission 
to support basic research, it is essential that 
we continue to undertake the study of flelds 
which—even though they may not have 
any immediately obvious application—offer 
promise of advancing our knowledge and im- 
proving man’s ability to adapt successfully 
to his material and social environment. We 
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consider that research which may foster bet- 
ter understanding of humans is directly and 
immediately relevant to the Foundation’s re- 
sponsibilities. The need to explore a wide 
range of approaches to achieving that under- 
standing is evident as we examine our prob- 
lems, both international and domestic. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. HAWORTH, 
Director. 


The So-Called Antirat Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM V. ROTH, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of discussion about the 
refusal of the House on July 20 to con- 
sider a rat eradication bill providing $20 
million a year to Housing and Urban De- 
velopment for 2 years. 

I share the concern about rat control, 
but passage of that particular bill would 
have been, in my judgment, a travesty. 
It was an inferior imitation of any worth- 
while legislation that we may be able to 
pass. Concerning the merits of the Presi- 
dent’s rat bill, the Federal Government’s 
chief investigator of rats and wild 
rodents, Dr. Leo Kartman, said: 

A rat extermination program such as Con- 
gress recently refused to fund would not work 
anyway. Rat control should be part of a 
real, long-term community health program. 


There is presently some $448 million 
available for such things as rat and 
rodent extermination programs through 
the Department of the Interior; Health, 
Education, and Welfare; the Office of 
Economic Opportunity; and the Agricul- 
ture Department. To have set up still 
another $20 million a year program under 
yet another Department, Housing and 
Urban Development, we would have al- 
lowed money to leak off in redtape and 
unnecessary administrative waste. 

The Congress balked at adding HUD 
to the other agencies already competing 
for rat control money, and those who 
criticize our refusal to allow that, while 
their hearts may be in the right place, 
either have not closely examined the 
President’s poorly conceived rat bill or 
are p raising a totally false and 
specious issue. 

This controversy was recently summed 
up by a leading liberal spokesman, 
Daniel P. Moynihan, former Assistant 
Secretary of Labor under Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson, who himself grew 
up in a New York City slum, when he 
said in the Washington Post: 

The President seems to be doing nothing. 
Worse, he is denying it. Talk about the rat 
bill is meaningless. The rat bill is nothing. 


It is time, it seems to me, for some 
people to stop talking nonsense on this 
important issue. A proliferation of pro- 
grams is no help, in fact it would be a 
hinderance. With three existing Federal 
programs for urban rat control and an- 
other for rural areas, it is no real solu- 
tion to add still another. That is one of 
the problems with Great Society solu- 
tions. 
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Instead of getting to the heart of the 
problem, the administration sent over a 
worthless imitation of legislaion, having 
a fancy slogan, the antirat bill, and big 
Madison Avenue treatment. 

The Congress saw the bill was mean- 
ingless, even detrimental, and refused to 
hear it. Any inea-ingful legislation 
would probably have cut back urban rat 
control money from two of three exist- 
ing programs and put enough money into 
a single workable program to do the job. 
Furthermore, legislation in this area 
should consider, along with rats, disease 
carriers of all types, such as cockroaches, 
mosquitoes, and other things. 

In my judgment, if we had passed the 
so-called rat bill, we would have suc- 
ceeded only in further compounding the 
frustrations of the poor people caught 
in the middle. 

The fact that a totally false issue has 
been raised concerning the rat bill is 
summed up effectively by Congressman 
Henry Russ, a Democratic Represent- 
ative from the city of Milwaukee, who 
served on the subcommittee that consid- 
ered the bill, when he said: 

I am all for exterminating rats, but just 
last year the Congress was at great pains to 
take some 10 or a dozen public health pro- 
grams, including programs in the environ- 
mental field, and to put them together into 
one program so as to move forward greater 
flexibility in Federal-State-local relations. It 
was a remarkable piece of legislation in the 
Public Health Service. The President signed 
it last October. Under the act, which gives 
localities freedom to choose the things they 
want to concentrate on, at least seven States 
are now coming in with excellent vector rat 
control programs. But here, having done all 
that, what do we do but come in with an- 
other tiny specific program, very costly to 
administer. It gets HUD into the health busi- 
ness, it confuses the local health depart- 
ments who have been dealing uniformly with 
the Public Health Service of HEW, it is go- 
ing to result in shopping around, whether 
you get rat-control money from HEW or 
whether you get it from HUD. 

Worse, it is terribly inflexible. Take the 
Milwaukee health commissioner, with whom 
I discussed this matter. He has programs go- 
ing on all sorts of vectors, mosquito control, 
pigeons, rats, cockroaches, and several other 
things. Here we are picking out one of those 
and saying, this is it, and if you have to 
starve the rest of your program, that is too 
bad. So, because I do not offer this in a de- 
structive spirit, I am asking, why do you not 
in the administration forthwith go before 
the House Interstate Commerce Committee, 
which is taking up amendments to the Pub- 
lic Health Act next week, and add another 
$20 million to their $62.5 million annual 
authorization, and you do not even have to 
have a rat-control measure there because it is 
already there? 


Another point that needs to be made 
is that the control of rats and other 
disease-carrying rodents, is primarily a 
problem that can be met only through 
local action, with help, if needed, from 
the Federal funds which are available. 
Rat control experts agree that the only 
way to eliminate rats in urban areas is 
to starve them out. These experts have 
said that city garbage is the primary 
food source for rats, and that rats could 
be starved out in most urban areas in 6 
months if the cities adequately cleaned 
up garbage, if food distributing agencies 
watched their practices, and if private 
citizens would take care to store garbage 
in sealed containers. 
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As for Delaware, neither at the time 
the rat bill came to the House nor to this 
date, have I received any official requests 
concerning rat control programs or the 
availability of rat control money. 


Representative Bob Wilson, of California, 
Addresses Jewish War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 17, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Congress an 
address of great significance delivered by 
our able and beloved colleague the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Bos WIL- 
son] before the 72d Annual Convention 
of the Jewish War Veterans, now in ses- 
sion in Washington. 

Congressman WIIsoN notes in his 
forthright speech that he has asked the 
Department of Justice to examine evi- 
dence to determine if the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee 
SNCC— should be required to register 
under the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act as an agency of the Arabs, Commu- 
nist Cuba, China, Russia, or whoever else 
SNCC may represent. The Congressman 
has taken notice of admission by SNCC 
Officials that anti-Jewish propaganda 
material disseminated by SNCC is being 
obtained from the Arab Embassies in 
Washington. 

I am delighted mat our colleague 
called public attention to this disturb- 
ing and appalling revelation and I am in 
complete agreement with him that we 
have enough domestic racial strife with- 
out allowing foreign embassies to spread 
additional agitation throughout our 
country. 

I am also in complete agreement with 
the gentleman from California’s araly- 
sis that SNCC is following an old Marx- 
ist and Nazi technique of trying to turn 
race against race, religion against re- 
ligion, in an effort to divide and conquer. 
I totally share the gentleman’s convic- 
tion that it is dangerous to the national 
security of the United States to continue 
training in this country of Arab military 
officers who represent governments 
friendly to communism. 

I am submitting for inclusion in the 
Recorp at this point the text of Con- 
gressman WiIIsox's very important ad- 
dress. I heartily compliment the gentle- 
man for his courageous, timely, and en- 
lightening speech and urge all our col- 
leagues to read it. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE BOB WILSON, OF 
CALIFORNIA, BEFORE THE 72D ANNUAL Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION OF THE JEWISH WAR 
VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


I am extremely pleased to meet with and 
greet this important convention of Americans 
of Jewish faith from throughout the nation, 
It is my understanding that the Jewish War 
Veterans organization is actually the nation’s 
oldest active war veterans’ group, founded 
by patriotic survivors of the Civil War. Your 
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present membership covers the span from 
World War One to Viet Nam. 

As a member of the House Committee on 
Armed Services, I have long been aware that 
Americans of Jewish faith have served our 
nation during her wars in numbers exceed- 
ing the numerical proportion that might be 
indicated by the percentage of Jewish citizens 
in our general population. It is also my honor 
to salute an organization whose ranks in- 
clude the worthy holders of decorations rang- 
ing from the Congressional Medal of Honor 
through the other awards that America be- 
stows upon her most loyal sons. 

I have heard with great interest of your 
concern over the urgent need for the United 
States Government to deal with threats to 
our security created by two extremist move- 
ments—Black Power fanaticism and Arab 
Power extremism. 

Some evidence has emerged to indicate 
that these two movements, both of which 
exploit religious and racial emotions, are 
beginning to collaborate. 

Some weeks ago, I informed the Depart- 
ment of Defense of my conviction that any 
nations collaborating with Communism, 
especially the Arab states that severed rela- 
tions with America and vilified us, forfeited 
any right to have their military personnel 
trained in the United States. I am pursuing 
this problem because of the unrelenting Arab 
involvement with the Soviet Union and anti- 
American policies. It is with dismay that I ob- 
serve that the Administration is still allowing 
Arab military officers and technicians to have 
access to classified weapons and technical 
manuals of our armed forces. These men 
serve governments who support the Russians, 
the Chinese Communists, the Viet Cong, and 
the North Vietnamese. 

You can then understand my consterna- 
tion to learn that Ralph Featherstone, pro- 
gram director of the so-called Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee, known as 
“SNCC”, has admitted that SNCC obtained 
anti-Jewish and anti-Israel propaganda ma- 
terial from Arab embassies in Washington. 
It is very possible that some of this vile 
propaganda came from embassies of Arab 
States whose military officers are still enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of American taxpayers of 
all faiths. 

The new anti-semitic line of SNCC has fol- 
lowed a worldwide rise in Communist anti- 
semitism. Moscow set the pattern for venge- 
ance after the armed forces of Israel de- 
feated the Arabs who were acting, by proxy, 
for their Communists allies. Anti-Jewish 
propaganda erupted in Russia, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and elsewhere. The Communists 
sought to continue efforts to penetrate the 
Moslem world by singling out the Jews as 
scapegoats. 

In this context, we notice the participation 
of Stokely Carmichael, a notorious SNCC 
leader, in the recent Havana, Cuba, confer- 
ence of elements seeking to promote chaos 
and Communism in the Western hemisphere. 
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Just as Russia explolted Arab emotions in 
instigating war in the Middle East, the 
leftists of SNCC are seeking to introduce 
anti-semitism into the racial war they are 
trying to start in the United States. 

The un-American passions of anti-semi- 
tism would be added by SNCC to the cauldron 
of the “hate whitey” fanaticism that SNCO 
is stirring up. We cannot allow this cauldron 
to boil over. 

SNCC is following the world Communist 
technique of turning race against race, reli- 
gion against religion, group against group. It 
is the old Marxist and Nazi technique of 
divide and conquer. 

Since SNCC has admitted acting as a 
propaganda conduit for Arab embassies, I see 
great wisdom in your suggestion that SNCC 
be required to register under the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. Accordingly, I am 
asking the United States Department of Jus- 
tice to examine all available evidence to 
determine if SNCC can be required to register 
as an agency of the Arabs, Communist Cuba, 
China, Russia, or whoever else they may 
represent. 

The F.B.I. should be instructed to maintain 
the closest surveillance on this group which 
advocates prejudice, violence, and subver- 
sion, SNCC would sabotage everything Amer- 
icans of all races and creeds have tried to do 
to perfect our society and improve the lot of 
all our citizens. 

Another proposal that I am making, in view 
of the psychotic ravings of SNCC leaders, is 
that persons like SNCC Chairman Rap Brown 
be committed for mental observation. When 
a person calls himself “non-violent” and 
simultaneously urges his followers to “burn 
America down” and obtain guns for a para- 
noid racial war, we can reasonably doubt his 
sanity. 

There is also the legal question of whether 
Brown is mentally capable of defending him- 
self in the trial he faces in the State of 
Maryland on charges of instigating wide- 
spread arson in Cambridge, Md. To make this 
determination, he should be admitted at once 
to a Maryland state hospital for the insane 
or to a Federal mental facility to determine 
his degree of sanity. Brown is presently free 
on bond, creating a situation of danger to 
himself and to the general public. 

The same concept applies to other SNCC 
leaders who claim to be fighting prejudice 
but actually are reviving Nazi-style anti- 
semitism, the most terrible manifestation of 
racism of modern times. Any “rights” worker 
demonstrates symptoms of a split personality 
when he agitates against other groups on 
racial and religious lines, whipping up 
prejudice and hate. 

Not only will this have the salubrious ef- 
fect of protecting sick individuals and the 
community in which they live, but it would 
allow the public to recognize the distorted 
thinking of Black Power fanatics for what 
it is—a outpouring of sick ranting and rav- 
ing, fed from the hate springs of foreign po- 
litical ideologies, 
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Let us turn to a foreign manifestation of 
extremism symbolic of the anti-American 
prejudices being spread in the wake of the 
recent Middle Eastern war. The Washington 
Post has reported this week from Karachi, 
Pakistan, that Pakistani ne said that 
government’s political circles were “shocked” 
at the appointment of a person they de- 
scribed as “the senior vice-president of the 
well-known Jewish international concern of 
Coca-Cola” to be the new American Am- 
bassador to Pakistan. The gentleman at- 
tacked is Benjamin Oehlert, Jr., who happens 
to be a Protestant, But the Pakistanis never- 
theless characterized Mr. Oehlert as a Jew, 
as if there should be some scandal if an 
American of Jewish faith were, indeed, as- 
signed to Pakistan. 

Pakistan meanwhile denounced American 
relations with Israel and sided with the pro- 
Communist Arab forces that sought to de- 
stroy the State of Israel, a pro-western re- 
public. 

I would remind Pakistan that Americans of 
all faiths pay the taxes to finance the huge 
aid programs we have extended to Pakistan. 
We also notice that the Pakistan Interna- 
tional Airlines is granted all courtesies by 
Peking and transports Communist Chinese 
personnel to the Arab world and Africa. In- 
deed, Pakistan allied herself with Communist 
China against India. Pakistan continues to 
serve as a funnel for the channeling of 
Peking propaganda to the Middle East, 
especially Cairo, and points in Africa. 

Although human slavery still exists in 
Pakistan, Karachi has indicated sympathy 
for the Black Power revolution in America. 

I think the time has come to re-examine 
our aid program to Pakistan. Also, new mili- 
tary supply arrangements must be re- 
evaluated at once. 

Pakistani military officers are trained in the 
United States. What is to stop them from 
going from here to Communist China or even 
to Hanoi to pass on the techniques and mili- 
tary data they acquire in U.S. Army training 
facilities? 

The whole question of training military 
officers from any nation that colloborates 
with Communism was wisely raised by your 
convention. I wish to assure you that I will 
not relax in my own efforts to remove such 
personnel from our installations. Some are 
even trained as jet pilots, at the expense of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

It is ridiculous to lavish our secrets on of- 
ficers of nations that do not share our devo- 
tion to freedom and find themselyes more 
sympathetic to our enemies. 

I might add that if any nation is entitled 
to training assistance and the sale of military 
supplies it is the State of Israel which stood 
single-handed against the Communist- 
equipped and Communist- trained Arab on- 
slaught. 

It is an honor for me to address your con- 
vention and to commend your objective of 
continuing to fight as civilians for the free- 
dom you fought for on so many battlefields. 


SENATE 
Fray, August 18, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, and was called to order by the 
President pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Thou timeless Lord of life and light, 
who art the center and soul of every 
sphere: 

Turning aside, for this hallowed mo- 
ment, from the violence and turbulence 


of these embittered days, we would hush 
the words of the wise and the pratile of 
the foolish, 5 

As Thy presence becomes vivid, our 
faith is strengthened in the supremacy 
of ultimate goodness. 

In the silence of this Chamber of gov- 
ernance, we would hear the ancient as- 
surance, “Be still and know that I am 
God * 


Come to us, we pray, in the common 
life that entangles us. Meet us in the 
thorny questions which confront us 
amid the tragedies and suspicions that 
have befallen men and nations. 

We ask not that Thou wilt keep us 


safe in these dangerous times, but that 
Thou wilt keep us loyal to the starry 
ideals of this dear land of freedom. 

In the Redeemer’s name we ask it. 
Amen. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 12080) to 
amend the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide an increase in benefits under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system, to provide benefits for addi- 
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tional categories of individuals, to im- 
prove the public assistance program and 
programs relating to the welfare and 
health of children, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 12080) to amend the 
Social Security Act to provide an in- 
crease in benefits under the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system, 
to provide benefits for additional cate- 
gories of individuals, to improve the 
public assistance program and programs 
relating to the welfare and health of 
children, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, August 17, 1967, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order of yesterday, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Financial Institutions of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency be 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of measures on 
the calendar, beginning with Calendar 
No. 499, skipping over Calendars Nos. 500 
and 501, then continuing with Calen- 
dar No. 502 and the succeeding measures 
in sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. In- 
ouye in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 292) to amend section 27 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, in order to 
exempt from the provisions of such sec- 
tion certain transportation of merchan- 
dise which is in part over Canadian high- 
ways which had been reported from the 
Committee on Commerce, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That section 27 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1920, as amended (46 U.S.C. 883), be 
amended by striking the period at the end 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a colon 
and adding thereto the following: “Provided 
further, That this section shall not apply to 
merchandise transported between points 
within the continental United States, includ- 
ing as to Alaska only the southeastern part 
thereof, over routes which are in part over 
Canadian highways and connecting Cana- 
dian passenger and motor vehicle ferry sys- 
tems providing service between points in 
British Columbia and in part by a vessel 
or vessels built in the United States operat- 
ing as part of the Alaska ferry system and 
serving points in southeastern Alaska.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
514), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE AND EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 292 is to amend section 
27 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920— 
commonly known as the Jones Act—so as to 
allow the use of Canadian ferries between 
points in British Columbia for carriage of 
merchandise being transported by motor car- 
rier from any point in the continental United 
States to southeastern Alaska when that 
merchandise has been transported in part 
over Canadian highways. 

Section 27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1920—hereinafter referred to as the Jones 
Act—is a cabotage law providing that mer- 
chandise shall not be transported by water, 
or by land and water, between points in the 
United States, districts, territories, and 
possessions thereof, in any other vessel than 
a vessel built in the United States, docu- 
mented under the laws of the United States 
and owned by citizens of the United States. 
Existing law, however, creates several exemp- 
tions to the Jones Act, one of which exempts 
merchandise being transported in part over 
Canadian rail lines on Interstate Commerce 
Commission approved routes. But existing 
law provides no such exemption for mer- 
chandise moving to Alaska in part over 
Canadian highways. S. 292 would create 
an additional exemption to the Jones Act 
for motor carrier traffic to southeastern 
Alaska. 

There are four requirements that must be 
met in order for the carriage of merchandise 
to be exempted from the prohibition of the 
Jones Act by reason of S. 292: 

1. The intended final destination of the 
merchandise must be within southeastern 
Alaska; 

2. The merchandise must be transported in 
part over Canadian highways; 

3. The merchandise must be transported in 
part by a connecting Canadian and 
motor vehicle ferry system between points in 
British Columbia; 
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4. The merchandise must be 

in part by a vessel or vessels built in the 
United States, operating as part of the Alaska 
ferry system and serving southeastern 


Only merchandise being transported to 
southeastern Alaska is within the exemption 
provided by the bill. It is not sufficient that 
the merchandise pass through southeastern 
Alaska while in the stream of interstate com- 
merce, The intended destination of the 
merchandise must be southeastern Alaska, 
for it is the intention of your committee to 
meet the unique transportation requirements 
of only that part of the State of Alaska. 

The designations “southeastern part” (of 
Alaska) and “southeastern Alaska” used in 
the bill mean that part of Alaska included 
within election districts 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
as established by article XIV, section 3, 
Alaska State constitution, as amended by 
the reapportionment proclamation of the 
Governor issued December 7, 1961. General- 
ly, that area comprises the Alaska Pan- 
handle and includes ports from Ketchikan to 
Haines and Skagway. 

The requirement of transportation in part 
over Canadian highways means that the 
merchandise must be transported by motor 
earriage—whether by common carrier or 
private carrier—in part over Canadian high- 
ways in order to enjoy the exemption af- 
forded by S. 292. Transportation of the mer- 
chandise on the highways of Vancouver Is- 
land is expected to be the common method 
of satisfying this requirement. 

In order to be within the exemption af- 
forded by this bill the merchandise can- 
not be transported by any foreign vessel other 
than Canadian passenger and motor vehicle 
ferries that serve points within British 
Columbia. Thus, Canadian vessels. may be 
used under the provision of this bill only 
between points in British Columbia and 
not between any U.S. port, including those of 
southeast Alaska, and any Canadian port. 
The provisions of the bill require that to be 
within the exemption the merchandise must 
as well be carried in part by vessels of the 
Alaska ferry system serving points in south- 
eastern Alaska. Thus, if the merchandise is 
trucked across Vancouver Island, then carried 
by Canadian ferry to Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia, only a vessel of the Alaska ferry 
system could carry the merchandise from 
there to southeast Alaska under the terms of 
the exemption afforded by this bill. 

Your committee has deleted the language 
of the original bill requiring that the mer- 
chandise travel over a route recognized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
which route a rate tariff has been filed. The 
bill es reported in no way seeks to limit the 
jurisdiction or filing requirements of the 
Commission and that language has been de- 
leted only for the purpose of extending the 
benefit of the exemption afforded by the bill 
to private carriers not subject to Commission 
jurisdiction as well as to carriers required 
to have routes recognized by the Commission 
and required to file route tariffs with the 
Commission. 

Language in the original bill pr 
that the exemption afforded shall be effective 
only during such time or times as the Sec- 
retary of Transportation determines that the 
Government of Canada grants similar privi- 
leges with respect to the use of U.S. vessels in 
the transportation of merchandise between 
points in Canada has also been deleted from 
the bill as reported. As disclosed at page 40 
of the hearing on S. 292 before your commit- 
tee (serial No. 90-14) the Canadian Govern- 
ment presently authorizes a substantial 
number of U.S. vessels to engage in its coast- 
wise trade, although this authority may not 
constitute a “similar privilege.” It is believed 
that the unique transportation factors affect- 
ing southeastern Alaska warrant the exemp- 
tion provided by S. 292, independent of 
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changes in the cabotage laws of Canada. 
The report received from the Department of 
Justice urges the deletion of any reciprocity 
requirement. 

BACKGROUND OF THE LEGISLATION 


Section 27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1920, as amended, prohibits the use of Ca- 
nadian ferries or any other foreign-flag vessel 
for the transportation of goods from any 
point in the United States to another, in- 
cluding Alaska. This bill would create an 
exemption to section 27 so as to allow the 
use of Canadian ferries in transporting mer- 
chandise to southeastern Alaska. 

Presently cargo transported via motor 
carrier destined for southeastern Alaska, 
must travel a long and arduous route to 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia, where con- 
nection can be made with the Alaska ferry 
system. Under the provisions of this bill, 
motor carriers with cargo originating in the 
lower United States could travel via U.S. 
vessels from northwest Washington State to 
Vancouver Island, thence via Canadian high- 
way north on Vancouver Island to the de- 
parture point of the British Columbia ferry 
system at Kelsey Bay; then via Canadian 
ferry to Prince Rupert, British Columbia, and 
connection with the Alaska ferry system. 

This proposed legislation can be expected 
to provide lower cost transportation to south- 
eastern Alaska which for various reasons is 
unable to derive any real benefit from the 
existing exemption to section 27 for rail- 
water routes to Alaska. The limited waiver 
of the cabotage laws contemplated by this 
legislation is designed to meet the unique 
transportation problems associated with the 
southeastern part of Alaska. The only U.S. 
marine carrier serving southeastern Alaska 
has advised your committee that it has no 
objection to enactment of S. 292. 


COST OF LEGISLATION 


Enactment would involve no significant 
additional cost to the Government. 


MRS. WILLIFRED S. SHIRLEY 


The bill (H.R. 4809) for the relief of 
Mrs. Willifred S. Shirley was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 517), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve Mrs. Willifred S. Shirley, of Cassel- 
berry, Fla., of liability of $1,283.20, which is 
the amount of an overpayment between 
April 29, 1962, and July 4, 1964, of salary and 
salary retention payments, as the result of 
administrative error. The bill would also 
permit the refund of amounts repaid or 
withheld because of that liability. 

STATEMENT 

The House report on H.R. 4809 reveals the 
following: 

“The Department of the Navy in its report 
to the committee on this bill indicated that 
it had no objection to relief in this instance. 
The Comptroller General in the report of the 
General Accounting Office indicated that 
relief in this case is a matter for determina- 
tion by Congress. 

“Mrs. Shirley, a GS-4 employee at the Naval 
Air Station, Sanford, Fla., was granted saved 
pay on April 29, 1962, when she was demoted 
from grade GS-5 to grade GS-4. She was not 
entitled to the saved pay, since she had not 
served in grade GS-5 or higher for 2 continu- 
ous years immediately preceding April 29, 
1962, as required by the rcgulations of the 
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Civil Service Commission and the Navy. In 
addition, a longevity step imcrease was re- 
corded for Mrs. Shirley effective April 29, 
1962, to which she was not entitled because 
she had not completed the required 3 years’ 
waiting period. This resulted in her over- 
payment in the sum of $1,283.20. 

“In commenting on this case the Navy 
indicated that it would have no objection to 
relief and stated as follows: 

There are other cases of overpayment 
which resulted from the same misinterpreta- 
tion which precipitated Mrs. Shirley’s over- 
payment. Accordingly, the Department of the 
Navy has no objection to the bill, but prefers 
its amendment to include all individuals 
identified and whose overpayment was a 
result of error in computing the 2-year wait- 
ing period required by 5 U.S.C. 1107(a) (4).’ 

“The committee notes the Navy observa- 
tion that it would prefer a change in the law 
to permit relief for all individuals serves to 
point up the fact that there is presently no 
way to grant Mrs. Shirley relief but by legis- 
lative action. Clearly, through no fault on 
her part, this series of governmental errors 
has placed a serious financial hardship upon 
Mrs. Shirley. On this state of facts, the com- 
mittee finds that legislative relief is clearly 
justified, and recommends that the bill be 
considered favorably.” 

The committee, after consideration of all 
of the foregoing, concurs in the action of 
the House of Representatives, and recom- 
mends that the bill, H.R. 4809, be considered 
favorably. 


ALBERT P. MORELL 


The bill (H.R. 5967) for the relief of 
Albert P. Morell was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 518), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay an amount which shall not exceed 
$954.67 to Albert P. Morell in satisfaction of 
his claims for funeral and burial services 
rendered in connection with the late 
Nunziata Lalli, which were not paid due to 
the fact that the principal assets of the 
decedent consisting of U.S. savings bonds 
payable on death to the United States were 
not available for the payment of necessary 
and proper funeral and burial expenses. 

STATEMENT 

The House report on H.R. 5967 reveals the 
following: 

“The Treasury Department in its report to 
the committee on the bill indicates that it 
has no objection to the enactment of the 
bill provided it is amended to include the 
language of the committee amendment. 

“The information furnished to the com- 
mittee in connection with this matter dis- 
closes that Nunziata Lalli, of Scranton, Pa., 
died on April 28, 1961. As is noted in the 
report of the Department of the Treasury, 
the records of that Department disclose that 
at the time of his death, Mr. Lalli was the 
owner of US. savings bonds, series E, with a 
face value totaling $4,000. The Treasury 
Department has further indicated that a 
search of the records of the Bureau of Public 
Debt, Division of Loans and Currency, 
Chicago branch, has disclosed no other out- 
standing bonds registered in the name of 
Nunziata Lalli, as registered owner of first- 
named coowner at the aforementioned ad- 
dress, than the following: U.S. savings bonds 
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of series E totaling $4,000 (face value) 
numbered D-—32876574-E,  D-30831656-E, 
M-30623497-E, M-30623498, and M-30623499— 
E pay on delivery to the Treasurer or the 
Treasury Department of the United States. 

“The Treasury Department has stated that 
the records of the Bureau of Public Debt 
indicate that the bonds referred to above and 
in the bill have not been received by the 
Department. The Department further indi- 
cated that there is some question concern- 
ing the whereabouts of the bonds. Accord- 
ingly, it was recommended that the bill 
should be amended to provide relief only 
upon the receipt of the bonds by the Treas- 
urer or upon proof of their loss satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the Treasury so that the 
bonds will be redeemed in accord with the 
agreement therein. The committee agrees 
that under the circumstances this is a rea- 
sonable requirement. 

“The report of the Treasury Department 
suggests that since the Department has not 
received evidence of the death of the owner 
of the bonds and of the indebtedness which 
is the subject of the bill, that the bill be 
amended to require evidence of the death 
and establishment of the date, and that this 
proof be made a condition for payment. These 
conditions are embodied in the language 
suggested by the Treasury Department which 
has been recommended by the committee 
as an amendment to the bill. 

“In view of the unusual circumstances of 
this case and in view of the position taken 
by the Treasury Department, it is recom- 
mended that the bill, as amended, be favor- 
ably considered.” 

The committee, after consideration of all 
of the foregoing, concurs, in the action of 
the House of Representatives, and recom- 
mends that the bill, H.R. 5967, be considered 
favorably. 


JOHN E. COPLIN 


The bill (H.R. 6452) for the relief of 
John E. Coplin was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ELOY C. NAVARRO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 294) for the relief of Eloy C. 
Navarro which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 1, line 6, after the 
word “of” to strike out “$3,290.02,” and 
insert “$2,500.00”; so as to make the bill 
read: 

S. 294 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Eloy 
C. Navarro, of Albuquerque, New Mexico, the 
sum of $2,500.00 in full settlement of his 
claim against the United States for compen- 
sation for the loss of his personal hand tools 
incident to his employment by the Bureau 
of Reclamation as an automobile mechanic, 
the said Eloy C. Navarro having been required 
to furnish personally all hand tools neces- 
sary for the performance of his official duties 
as an employee of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 520) , explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMENDMENT 

On page 1, line 6, strike the figure “$3,- 
290,02” and insert in lieu thereof the figure 
“$2,500.00”. 

PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT 


The purpose of the amendment is to carry 
out the recommendation of the Department 
of the Interior by reducing the amount of 
the claim to reflect the used value of the 
tools in question. 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay the sum of $2,500 to Eloy C. 
Navarro, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., in full 
settlement of all his claims against the 
United States for compensation for the loss 
of his personal handtools incident to his 
employment by the Bureau of Reclamation 
as an automobile mechanic. 

STATEMENT 

Mr. Navarro’s personal handtools were re- 
moved from the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
locked shop building on the Middle Rio 
Grande project, Albuquerque, N. Mex., on the 
night of April 29, 1964. 

Mr. Navarro’s tools were in the shop as a 
result of a Bureau of Reclamation policy in 
effect at the time of the theft, that policy 
being that each mechanic would furnish his 
own handtools and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion would provide the major tools and 
equipment, This policy was in accordance 
with local commercial practice. 

Prior to the theft, it had been determined 
that privately owned vehicles would not be 
permitted to park in the area of the Bureau 
of Reclamation shops because of the limited 
parking space available near the shop build- 
ing. However, the mechanics were granted 
the privilege of parking near the shop build- 
ing to facilitate the unloading and loading 
of their tools which were customarily taken 
home overnight for safekeeping. 

Mr. Navarro submitted a claim for the loss 
of the tools on the basis that his loss was 
incident to his service, since he was required 
to furnish his personal handtools in order 
to carry out the duties of his position, At 
that time, Mr. Navarro’s claim could not be 
considered under the Federal Tort Claims Act 
(28 U.S.C, 2671 et seq.) because the amount 
exceeded the jurisdictional limit of $2,500 
for the administrative determination of 
claims. Further, Mr. Navarro's claim could 
not be considered under the Public Works 
Appropriation Act of 1965 (78 Stat. 682) as 
it could not be shown that the damage to or 
loss of property arose out of the activities 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. The evidence 
indicated that the loss of the handtools re- 
sulted from theft and not from any act of 
the Bureau or of any of its employees. 

Using the foregoing as a basis, the Depart- 
ment’s Solicitor in Denver denied the claim, 
which was appealed to the Office of the 
Solicitor in Washington, D.C., where it was 
also denied. These denials precluded the De- 
partment from compensating Mr. Navarro 
for the loss of his tools. 

It is undisputed that the claimant lost his 
personal handtools incident to his service, 
and it would be inequitable to have him bear 
this loss, The claimant insists that the sum 
stated in the bill reflects the fact that the 
tools were used and not new. However, the 
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only other estimate of the value of the said 
tools was by a foreman who placed the value 
at $2,500. The committee believes that the 
sum of $2,500 represents fair compensation 
to the claimant for the loss and, accordingly, 
recommends that this bill, as amended, be 
favorably considered, 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 798) to provide compensa- 
tion to survivors of local law-enforce- 
ment officers while apprehending per- 
sons for committing Federal crimes was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 3717) for the relief of 
Mrs. M. M. Richwine was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


ACQUISITION OF CERTAIN PROPER- 
TIES WITHIN THE COLONIAL 
NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK, 
YORKTOWN, VA. 


The bill (H.R. 7362) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to acquire cer- 
tain properties within the Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park, in Yorktown, Va., 
and for other purposes was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 523), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 7362 and a companion 
measure, S. 1411. introduced by Senator 
Spong, is to provide for the acquisition of 
certain real property within the Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park, and, in order to ac- 
complish this, to increase by $777,000 the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
land acquisition in connection with this park. 


The Colonial National Historical Park was 
established pursuant to the act of July 3, 
1930 (46 Stat. 1490). Its authorized bound- 
aries embrace 9,430 acres, 7,000 of which are 
now owned by the United States. The park 
includes Yorktown, most of Jamestown Is- 
land, the site of the Cape Henry memorial, 
and a 22-mile parkway which connects it 
with Williamsburg and other historic sites. 
Only one other unit of the national park sys- 
tem attracted more visitors (7,038,000) than 
it did in 1966. 

Opportunity has arisen to acquire what is 
commonly referred to as the George Waller 
Blow estate in the heart of Yorktown. This 
estate consists of 23 parcels of land plus frac- 
tions of two others. At least 12 of these lots 
were laid out in 1691. The estate also includes 
four buildings of historical significance plus 
several others of less importance. The most 
impressive of the four is “Scotch Tom” Nel- 
son’s house, a fine example of early 18th- 
century architecture. This was the home of 
Thomas Nelson, Jr., a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and a Governor of Vir- 
ginia, the probable headquarters of General 
Cornwallis during the siege of Yorktown in 
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1781, the center of a celebration upon Lafay- 
ette’s return visit of Yorktown in 1824, and 
a hospital which served both the Union and 
the Confederate forces during the Civil War. 
The other three homes are the Thomas Pate 
house, a brick building constructed in 1703 
or earlier; the Ballard house, a frame build- 
ing constructed prior to 1744; and the Ed- 
mund Smith house, a brick building con- 
structed about 1750. Also included in the 
area proposed to be acquired are the foun- 
dations of two other grant townhouses—the 
William Nelson house (destroyed during the 
siege of 1781) and the Charles Cox house (de- 
stroyed by fire in 1911) which were of im- 

the colonial period and, in 
addition, certain earthworks which were built 
by the British during the seige of Yorktown 
and were used again 80 years later by the 
Confederate Army. Considering all this, the 
committee concurs in Congressman Down- 
ing’s conclusion concerning the significance 
and importance of the acquisition proposed 
by his bill: 

“+ + + these properties dramatize the lives 
of great patriots and a great event in Amer- 
ican history and should be preserved for 
posterity.” 

All four of the homes mentioned above 
were completely and carefully rehabilitated 
and restored about the turn of the century 
and have been maintained in first-class con- 
dition since then. They will be an outstand- 
ing addition to the Government’s present 
holdings in the Colonial National Historical 
Park. In fact, without them the park not 
only would be far from complete but would 
also lack the very center of its interest. A 
debt of gratitude is due all the members of 
the Blow family for their long-continued in- 
terest in this property and for their willing- 
ness to sell it to the United States at the 
Government's own appraised value. 

The committee was advised during the 
hearings by representatives of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior of its intention to open 
the Nelson House to public visits and to rent 
several of the other buildings to personnel 
of the Park Service stationed at Colonial 
National Historical Park. Assurance was given 
that the rents received will be adequate to 
cover at least the maintenance costs of these 
homes. While the committee does not dis- 
approve of this plan for the present, it hopes 
that the National Park Service will take a 
fresh look at the matter a few years hence 
to determine whether it would not better 
serve the purposes of the park to keep all of 
these historic houses open to visitors. 


cost 


The estimated costs of acquiring the prop- 
erty covered by H.R. 7362, including inci- 
dental administrative expenses, is $777,000. 
The property is in such condition that no 
expenditures will be needed for rehabilita- 
tion or development. The Colonial National 
Historical Park is and will continue to be 
subject to the provisions of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act with respect 
to admission fees, 


RESERVING CERTAIN LANDS IN NE- 
VADA AND OREGON AS A GRAZING 
RESERVE FOR INDIANS OF FORT 
McDERMITT, NEV. 


The bill (S. 2162) to amend the act. of 
January 17, 1936 (49 Stat. 1094), reserv- 
ing certain public domain lands in Ne- 
vada and Oregon as grazing reserve for 
Indians of Fort McDermitt, Nev., was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 2162 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of January 17, 1936 (49 Stat. 1094), is amend- 
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ed by inserting a comma after “southwest 
quarter section 26; west half”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
524), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of S. 2162 is to correct an error 
in a land description contained in the act 
of January 17, 1936, reserving certain public 
lands in Nevada for the Fort McDermitt 
Indians. 

The 1936 act withdrew 21,500 acres for use 
by the Indians. Due to the deletion of a com- 
ma, about 400 acres were excluded from the 
description. Although all of the land has been 
administered as part of the reservation, en- 
actment of the bill will restore the comma 
and make the statute conform to the original 
intent. 

cost 

No expenditure of Federal funds will be re- 

quired by the enactment of S. 2162. 


DISPOSITION OF JUDGMENT FUNDS 
NOW ON DEPOSIT TO CREDIT OF 
MINNESOTA CHIPPEWA TRIBE OF 
INDIANS ON BEHALF OF THE MIS- 
SISSIPPI BANDS AND THE PIL- 
LAGER AND LAKE WINNIBIGO- 
SHISH BANDS OF CHIPPEWA IN- 
DIANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1165) to provide for disposition of 
judgment funds now on deposit to the 
credit of the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 
of Indians on behalf of the Mississippi 
Bands and the Pillager and Lake Win- 
nibigoshish Bands of Chippewa Indians 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with amendments on page 2, line 9, after 
the word Interior.“, to insert “Only 
those persons who are descendants of 
the Mississippi Bands and the Pillager 
and Lake Winnibigoshish Bands of Chip- 
pewa Indians who were born on or prior 
to and living on the date of this Act and 
who meet the requirements for member- 
ship in the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 
shall be entitled to share in the use or 
distribution of the funds.“; in line 17, 
after the word “be”, to strike out “(1)”; 
in line 18, after the word “tax”, to strike 
out “(2) subject to any lien of claim of 
attorneys or creditors, and (3) held to be 
“other income and resources” as that 
term is used in sections 2(a) (10) (A), 
402(a) (7), 1002(a) (8), and 1602(a) (14) 
of the Social Security Act, as amended.”; 
and after line 22, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to prescribe rules and regulations to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 1165 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the funds 
on deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Minnesota Chip- 
pewa Tribe of Indians on behalf of the Mis- 
Sissippi Bands and the Pillager and Lake 
Winnibigoshish Bands of Chippewa Indians 
that were appropriated by the Act of October 
31, 1965, to pay a judgment by the Indian 
Claims Commission in docket 18-B, and the 
interest thereon, after payment of attorney 
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fees and expenses, may be advanced or ex- 
pended for any purpose that is authorized 
by the tribal governing bodies of the Minne- 
sota Chippewa Tribe and the White Earth, 
Leech Lake, and Mille Lacs Reservations with 
whom the members of the Mississippi Bands 
and Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish Bands 
of Chippewa Indians are affiliated, and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior. Only 
those persons who are descendants of the 
Mississippi Bands and the Pillager and Lake 
Winnibigoshish Bands of Chippewa Indians 
who were born on or prior to and living on 
the date of this Act and who meet the re- 
quirements for membership in the Minne- 
sota Chippewa Tribe shall be entitled to 
share in the use or distribution of the funds. 
Any part of such funds that may be dis- 
tributed per capita to the members of the 
tribe shall not be subject to the Federal or 
State income tax. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to prescribe rules and regulations 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» an excerpt from the report 
(No. 525), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


A judgment in the amount of $1,671,262.18 
was awarded to the Mississippi Bands and 
$2,260,942.90 to the Pillager and Lake Winni- 
bigoshish Bands in Indian Claims Commis- 
sion docket 18-B. The awards represent ad- 
ditional payment for 10,213,700 acres of land 
in Minnesota ceded under the treaty of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1855 (10 Stat. 1165). These funds 
are on deposit in the U.S. Treasury in inter- 
est-bearing accounts. 

The bill contemplates that approximately 
$330,000 of the funds remaining after de- 
duction of attorney fees and expenses will be 
used as a program fund on the White Earth, 
Leech Lake, and Mille Lacs Reservations. The 
remainder of the judgment will be distrib- 
uted per capita to the approximately 18,000 
Indians comprising the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe. 

AMENDMENTS 


The Department of the Interior has rec- 
ommended three amendments adopted by 
the committee which would (1) provide the 
basic criteria governing enrollment, (2) 
delete language which provides that any per 
capita distribution shall be subject to any 
lien or held to the other income under the 
Social Security Act, and (3) authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to prescribe rules 
and regulations to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 

cost 

No expenditure of Federal funds will be 

required under the terms of S, 1165. 


DISPOSITION OF UNCLAIMED AND 
UNPAID SHARE OF THE LOYAL 
CREEK JUDGMENT FUND, AND 
DISPOSITION 
MEMBERS OF THE CREEK NATION 
OF OKLAHOMA OR ESTATES OF 
MEMBERS OF THE CREEK NATION 
OF OKLAHOMA DYING WITHOUT 
HEIRS 


The bill (H.R. 2531) to provide for the 
disposition of the unclaimed and unpaid 
share of the Loyal Creek Judgment 
Fund, and to provide for disposition of 
estates of intestate members of the 
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Creek Nation of Oklahoma or estates of 
members of the Creek Nation of Okla- 
homa dying without heirs was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 526), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


H.R. 2531 has two purposes: (1) to credit 
to the account of the Creek Nation of In- 
dians of Oklahoma the approximately $74,900 
which has been held in the Treasury for 
distribution to members of that nation for 
a number of years but which has not been 
claimed; (2) to provide for the escheat to 
the Creek Nation of the estates of its intes- 
tate and heirless members. 


NEED 


In docket No. 1 of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission an award of $600,000 was made to 
the Loyal Creeks for certain losses which 
they or their ancestors sustained during the 
Civil War. Funds to satisfy this award were 
appropriated in 1952. The act of August 1, 
1955, provided for distribution of these funds 
to persons or the heirs and legattees of per- 
sons whose names appeared on a roll pre- 
pared pursuant to a 1903 act. By April 30, 
1965, full distribution of the moneys had 
been made except for the $74,894.33 which is 
the subject of this legislation. Since 
those rightfully entitled to this amount 
have not been and cannot be located, it 
seems proper that it be turned over for the 
use and benefit of the Creek Nation as a 
whole in spite of the suggestion that it be 
escheated to the United States. 

The bill also provide an escheat procedure 
for the estates of members of the Creek Na- 
tion who die intestate and without heirs. 
Estates of members of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, a term which includes the Creeks of 
Oklahoma, have been probated in State 
courts for many years where the value of 
the estate is $2,500 or more. Without dis- 
turbing this procedure, H.R. 2531 makes ap- 
Plicable to the estates of members of the 
Creek Nation the same rule with respect to 
escheat to the tribe that generally prevails 
in the case of members of other tribes. It 
also allows the determination that a dece- 
dent died heirless and intestate to be made 
either by a local court or by the Secretary 
of the Interior. This last provision was sug- 
gested by the tribe. 

cost 

No expenditure of Federal funds will be 

required under the first two sections of H.R. 


2531. Costs likely to be incurred under the 
third section will be nominal. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the consent of the distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], before pro- 
ceeding with the Executive Calendar, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the time not 
be taken out of his time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

If there be no reports of committees, 
the nominations on the Executive Calen- 
dar will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Paul R. Ignatius, of California, to 
be Secretary of the Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


NOMINATION PASSED OVER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Townsend Hoopes, of Virginia, to 
be Under Secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask that this nomination be carried 
over until Tuesday or Wednesday of next 
week; and if my request is granted, I 
should like to make a brief statement in 
regard to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Virginia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I have some reservations regarding the 
nomination of Mr. Townsend Hoopes to 
serve as Under Secretary of the Air 
Force. I wish to emphasize that I do not 
question his integrity or his ability. I am, 
however, concerned as to his thinking in 
regard to the Vietnam war and the role 
of the Soviet Union in that war. 

For the past few years, Mr. Hoopes has 
served as Principal Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs. In this capacity he has 
dealt intimately with policy matters con- 
cerning the Near East and Southeast 
Asia. More recently, his role has been 
global. 

Mr. Hoopes appeared before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee yesterday, 
August 17. He is an attractive, engaging 
individual. 

I came away from the Armed Services 
Committee hearing, however, with res- 
ervations as to whether I could person- 
ally support his nomination. 

To my mind the foremost problem 
facing our Nation today is Vietnam. I 
questioned Mr. Hoopes at some length as 
to whether, in his judgment, U.S. involve- 
ment in a long war in Vietnam is to the 
advantage of the Soviet Union. 

It seems clear to me that Mr. Hoopes 
does not agree with the assertion that a 
long war is to the advantage of the 
Soviet Union. 

At this point in my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record my questions to Mr. Hoopes and 
his replies. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Senator Stennis. Senator Byrd. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hoopes, I would like to welcome one 
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who lives in Virginia, with many children, 
to the Committee today. 

I might say for the record that I have not 
had the privilege of knowing you, but I am 


Secretary Brown testified as to your under- 
standing of the world and the problems 
facing the Defense Department, and partic- 
ularly the problems facing the International 
Security Affairs, a division of the Department 
of Defense in which you, I know, have been 
the principal deputy assistant. This, I be- 
lieve, includes and is primarily concerned 
with Vietnam. 

Mr. Hoopes. I would say it is not primarily 
concerned with Vietnam. It is concerned with 
the world as a whole. And I should say, as 
a disclaimer, before I answer a specific ques- 
tion, that my professional responsibilities 
have really been somewhat peripheral as re- 
gards Vietnam. I have been responsible for 
the Near East and South Asia during the 
first 18 months I was in the Department. 

I acquired broader supervisor responsibil- 
ities, which included Europe, Latin America, 
and Africa, about 18 months later, in Sep- 
tember, 1966. My boss, the late John 
McNaughton, however, through a very nat- 
ural circumstance kept the portfolio of 
Southeast Asia and Vietnam in his own 
hands. The decisions were being made at 
very high levels. The staff work was intensive. 

I rather imagine that during the last year 
of his life he spent 60 or 70 percent of his 
time on this problem. Just as a matter of 
management, it fell to me to look into other 
parts of the world, and it was not efficient 
to try to put in double time on Vietnam. 

I have not been a source of policy advice to 
the Government on the subject, and I really 
doubt that I have authoritative or even use- 
ful views. 

Senator Byrp. You have had wide experi- 
ence during the past two years with the 
economic problems throughout the world 
which confront the Service? 

Mr. Hoopes. Generally speaking; yes, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. And that would include 
Southeast Asia as well as the areas that we 
mentioned a moment ago? 

Mr. Hoopes. It would include Southeast 
Asia in a broad sense, particularly as far as 
the impact that is going on there relates to 
areas in which I had closer contact and 
closer responsibility. 

Senator Brrp. In what areas did you have 
closer contact and closer responsibility? 

Mr. Hoopes. I would say the broad area 
that we call the Near East and Southeast 
Asia, It includes the Southeast flank of 
NATO, Greece and Turkey. It runs through 
the Near East, and includes Iran, Afghani- 
stan, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, and stops 
essentially at the Himalayan Frontier. 

Senator Byrrp. What about the Soviet 
Union? 

Mr. Hoopes. I have not direct responsibil- 
ity for the Soviet Union, but of course, that 
is a persuasive factor in all our considera- 
tions. 

Senator Brnn. That covers your considera- 
tion of all the other matters? 

Mr. Hoopes. It does, indeed, in every area. 

Senator ByrD. Now, another question along 
that line. You agree, of course, that we are 
involved in a very costly war in Vietnam? 

Mr. Hoopes. I do, indeed, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Costly in regard to re- 
sources, economic resources; costly in re- 
gard to casualties? 

Mr. Hoopss. I do, indeed, sir. 

Senator Byrp. And it has been a somewhat 
lengthy war? 

Mr. Hoopes. Yes. 

Senator Brrp. And I assume you will 
agree, too, that the end is not now in sight? 

Mr. Hoopes. I don't see any evidence of it. 

Senator Byrd. Is it your judgment that a 
long war in Vietnam, insofar as the United 
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States is concerned, would be to the advan- 
tage of the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Hoopes. I would say not necessarily, 
Senator, because I think the Soviets would 
calculate to some extent, as we do, that the 
longer the war goes on, the larger the oppor- 
tunity for an escalation. And I believe that 
the Soviet Union does not desire a confron- 
tation with the United States in any part 
of the world at this time. 

Senator Brno. Is it your belief that the 
Soviet Union would like to see the war in 
Vietnam ended—on their own terms, natur- 
ally—do you think that the Soviet Union 
would like to see the war in Vietnam ended 
at an early date? 

Mr. Hoopes. I would say on balance, that 
the Soviet Union would probably like to see 
an ending of the war in Vietnam. 

Senator BYRD. Has there been any evidence 
that the Soviet Union is decreasing the mili- 
tary materiel that it is sending to North Viet- 
nam? 

Mr. Hoopes. I don’t believe that there is. I 
have limited information on that subject. 

Senator Brrp. Am I correct in interpreting 
your response to my questions to be that it 
is your view that the Soviet Union would 
not be advantaged by a long war in Vietnam? 

Mr. Hoopes. I would say from what I know 
of the prevailing opinion in the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that on balance it would like to 
terminate the war, because it would fear 
that the longer the war goes on, the greater 
the risk of a military escalation which might 
involve it directly. 

Let me give you an example of why I be- 
lieve the Soviet Union is quite reticent about 
confronting the United States at this time. 
In the recent Middle Eastern War in June, 
you may recall that Premier Kosygin took the 
initiative on the hot line to make it com- 
pletely clear to us that there would be no 
Soviet intervention on behalf of the Arabs. 
This was highly disappointing to the Arabs. 
But I think it was a clear signal of the Soviet 
reticence about facing this kind of military 
situation with us. 

Senator Byrd. I am pleased to hear you say 
that you feel the Soviet Union is reticent in 
regard to a basic situation with the United 
States. But that is not exactly the purport of 
my question. 

The Soviet Union does not have to face the 
United States in Vietnam. It has not been 
facing the United States in Vietnam. The 
North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong have 
been facing the United States. And the 
United States has been pouring resources 
and manpower in opposition, not to the So- 
viet Union, of course, but to the Viet Cong 
and the Vietnamese. 

Now, is it not to the Soviet Union’s ad- 
vantage, in your judgment, that we continue 
to pour resources and manpower in opposi- 
tion, not to the Soviet Union but to North 
Vietnam and to the Viet Cong? 

Mr. Hoopes. I would agree with that, sir. 
I think the Soviet Union is not displeased 
by our expenditure of resources, human and 
material, in Vietnam. But I don't believe that 

would conclude from that that the 
United States is being severely weakened. It 
is a fact of history, I think, that every war 
we have fought in has rendered us after- 
ward, militarily stronger and industrially 
stronger than before, And the Soviet Union 
is aware of this. 

But I would say that the Soviet Union 
has to balance its desire to see us expend 
resources wastefully with their fear that a 
wider war might involve them. 

Senator BYRD. Is it your feeling then, that 
the longer the war goes on, the stronger 
the United States would be? 

Mr. Hoopes. No, sir; I wouldn't argue that. 

Senator Brno. You sald a moment ago 
that history shows that after each war we 
are stronger than we were before. Would 
that naturally lead to your belief that if this 
war goes on two, or three, or four years 
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longer, we would be better off than if it 
were ended quickly? 

Mr. Hoopes. I think it happens to be a 
historical consequence. But I wouldn’t turn 
it around and argue that it was therefore 
desirable for us to 

Senator Symincron. Would the Senator 
yield? 

Senator BYRD. I yield. 

Senator SYMINGTON. I think you are a 
little mixed on that, Mr. Secretary. At the 
end of World War TI, this country had $24.5 
Dillion of the gold, and owed $7 billion 
abroad, redeemable in gold at current re- 
demption. Today we have $13.2 billion in 
gold, and we owe $30 billion abroad that 
they can call for tomorrow morning. So. I 
think that the Senator from nia is en- 
tirely correct in the implications of his 
question, 

The Gross National Product of the United 
States has little or nothing to do, neces- 
sarily, with our financial position, namely, 
our fiscal and monetary troubles, which were 
very deep before when we had the dollar 
gap and the other things after World War II, 
and the problems involved that are not here 
today. 

To me, the great problem today, obviously, 
is inflation. We will have a trillion dollars’ 
worth of life insurance out by the end of 
this year, and we have retirement plans 
and pension plans, and so forth. And I pre- 
dict that they are going to be vitally af- 
fected because of this $7-million-a-day ex- 
pense in Vietnam. 

So I would hope that you would give con- 
sideration to the implications of the ques- 
tions of the Senator from Virginia, because I 
believe the longer this war goes on the 
more it is weakening the United States, not 
strengthening it. And I hope you will not give 
any impression that wars are what made 
capitalism a good form of government, be- 
cause that is exactly what the Soviets have 
been preaching for a long time. 

Senator STENNIS. Any further questions, 
Senator? 

Senator BYRD, Yes. > 

Senator STENNIS. Proceed. 

Senator Brrp. I want to say again that 
I feel that you are a tremendously able in- 
dividual. I am not in any way discounting 
that, I am interested in the philosophy, how- 
ever, of those who are in a high position of 
our Government, who make decisions regard- 
ing Vietnam, And certainly, you have been 
in a position to influence decisions, and you 
will be in a position to—in even a more 
important position in regard to influencing 
decisions of Government. And I am not clear 
in my own mind from your to my 
various questions, and I would be glad if you 
would correct. The best that I can determine 
is that you do not agree with my assertions 
that a long war in Vietnam is to the ad- 
vantage of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Hoorrs. I would like to try to correct 
the impression. I certainly am not, obviously, 
an advocate of war, short or long. 

Senator Brrp. I am aware of that; I am 
certain of that. 

Mr. Hoopes. You asked me what I thought 
the Soviet Judgment would be in the ques- 
tions of our involvement in a long war. And 
I gave you my best judgment, which was 
that the Soviet Union probably does not be- 
lieve that we are being decisively weakened 
by the expenditure at the current level in 
Vietnam. 

Senator BYRD. Do you think we are being 
weakened? 

Mr. Hoopes. I believe we are expending 
very substantial resources. 

Senator Brno. Am I correct, though, in 
assuming that you do not agree with me 
that a long war is to the advantage of the 
Soviet Union? Leaving out what they think, 
what is your judgment? Does your judgment 
coincide with mine, or is it contrary to mine? 

Mr. Hoopes. If the Soviets could be as- 
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sured that this war would stay at a low 
level, a relatively low level, and would be 
contained, it would not escalate in a way 
that might mvolve them directly, I think 
I would probably agree with you, sir. 

Senator Brno. Let me state it once more. 
My belief is that a long war in Vietnam is 
advantageous to the Soviet Union, Now, is 
that your personal view, or is it not your 
own personal view? 

Mr. Hoopes. I would say it is not my per- 
sonal view, in broad terms, 

Senator Byrd. You do not agree with my 
assumption that a long war in Vietnam is 
to the advantage of the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Hoopes. I couldn't agree with the way 
you have stated it, which is somewhat in iso- 
lation of other factors which would bear 
upon Soviet considerations. 

Senator Younc. Will you yield to me for 
one other observation? 

Senator BYRD. Yes. 

Senator Younc. We are talking about a 
long war. Our involvement in the civil war 
—and I call it a civil war in Vietnam—while 
my colleague, Senator Byrd, is talking about 
North Vietnam and South Vietnam, histori- 
cally, we all know that there has never been 
a North Vietnam or a South Vietnam, and 
the Geneva Accord specifically stated this; 
there is not a natural boundary, but a tem- 
porary demarcation line. But this war is 
the longest war this nation has ever engaged 
in except the Revolutionary War. 

Mr. Hoopes. I believe that is a fact. 

Senator Youna., I just wanted to make that 
clear. 

Senator Brno. No further questions. 

Senator STENNIS. Thank you very much, 
gentlemen. 

Is there anything further you wish to say, 
Mr. Hoopes? 

Mr. Hoopes. No, sir, except to thank this 
Committee. 

Senator Stennis. We thank you for being 
here. We have a letter from Mr. Hoopes, as 
T said. I turned it over to Mr. Darden. And 
if it is agreeable to the Committee, he will 
check this out. 

The Committee will now go into Execu- 
tive Session. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 o'clock a.m. the 
Committee moved into Executive Session.) 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In this regard, 
Mr. President, I should like to read just 
two of the questions and Mr. Hoopes’ 
replies thereto. 


Senator Byrd. Am I correct in interpret- 
ing your response to my questions to be that 
it is your view that the Soviet Union would 
not be advantaged by a long war in Viet- 
nam? 

Mr. Hoopes. I would say from what I know 
of the prevailing opinion in the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that on balance it would like to 
terminate the war, because it would fear 
that the longer the war goes on, the greater 
the risk of a military escalation which 
might involve it directly. 


Mr. President, I shall not go into all 
the details because the full questions and 
replies will be printed in the Recorp. I 
shall read one more question at this 
point. 

Senator Brno. Let me state once more. 
My belief is that a long war in Vietnam 
is advantageous to the Soviet Union. Now, 


is that your personal view, or is it not your 
own personal view? 


Mr. Hoopes. I would say it is not my per- 
sonal view, in broad terms. 


Mr. President, for some time I have 
been concerned that men in high posi- 
tion in our Government refuse to concede 
that U.S. involvement in a long war is 
to the advantage of the Soviet Union. 

This, despite the fact that the United 
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States during the calendar years 1966 
and 1967—I am projecting the figures— 
will have spent $50 billion in the Viet- 
nam war; and during that 2-year pe- 
riod—again projecting the figures—we 
will have suffered approximately 100,000 
casualties. The Soviet Union during that 
same 2-year period will have spent less 
than $4 billion, and it has suffered no 
casualties whatsoever. 

To me it seems logical that if we are 
to end this war at an early date and in 
an honorable way, we must have people 
in top policy positions who are convinced 
that a long war is draining American 
economic resources and American man- 
power, to the extent that the war should 
be ended at the earliest possible time. 

The war in Vietnam has not gone well, 
the end is not in sight—and this despite 
the fact that counting those who have 
been rotated out of Vietnam and the 
nearly 500,000 who are there at the pres- 
ent time, this means that nearly a mil- 
lion Americans have seen duty in that 
nation, which is approximately the size 
of the two States of Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

It is not at all unlikely that one of the 
problems, and maybe the basic problem, 
is the attitude of high officials in the 
Pentagon; namely, Secretary McNamara 
and a small group of advisers, one of 
which is Mr. Hoopes. i 

During the past 2 years, Mr. Hoopes 
has been in a position to influence im- 
portant decisions regarding Vietnam— 
and regarding U.S. attitude concerning 
the Soviet Union. As Under Secretary of 
the Air Force, to which position he has 
been nominated, and the confirmation of 
which is before the Senate at the pres- 
ent time, he would be in an even more 
important position. 

Mr. President, for that reason I have 
asked that Senate action on the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Hoopes be carried over until 
next week. I have not made a decision as 
to how I shall vote on the nomination of 
Mr. Hoopes, but I would like an opportu- 
nity to ponder the testimony which he 
gave before the Committee on Armed 
Services yesterday, and I feel it would be 
worthwhile to delay a few days on his 
appointment. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask that 
the consideration of the nomination be 
delayed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be passed over. 


US. ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomina- 
ticns be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered en bloc, and, without objection, they 
are confirmed. 


U.S. NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Vice Adm. William E. Gentner, 
Jr., U.S. Navy, when retired, for appoint- 
ment to the grade of vice admiral. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


U.S. MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations in the U.S. 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY'S DESK 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Air Force 
and in the Army, placed on the Secre- 
tary’s desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of legislative 
business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


EXTENSION OF VIETNAMESE ELEC- 
TION CAMPAIGN IS FEASIBLE— 
RESTORATION OF CONFIDENCE 
ESSENTIAL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a week ago 
today I spoke here on the floor about the 
dilemma and the choices we face in Viet- 
nam, and about the crucial importance 
of the upcoming elections in Vietnam in 
relation to our commitment there. I am 
very gratified by the support given to my 
remarks that day and to the remarks in 
a similar vein made by a number of my 
colleagues during the debate. 

It is clear that the views expressed on 
that occasion concerning the Vietnam 
elections haye elicited considerable at- 
tention and concern in the White House 
and the State Department, 

The President himself has publicly 
challenged the views expressed during 
last week’s debate by myself and others. 
I appreciate the importance of what he 
png and I respect and honor the Presi- 

ent. 

Also, high officials of the State Depart- 
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ment have tried to convince us that the 
election process in Vietnam is in fact 
proceeding very well indeed. The concern 
and skepticism we expressed about the 
free, fair, and open nature of the Viet- 
namese election campaign, it is alleged, 
were based on misinformation. 

I appreciate these efforts and some of 
my concerns have been lessened as a 
result of the conversations and assur- 
ances I have had. Moreover, I would like 
to take this opportunity to express my 
tribute to the many dedicated American 
officials in Saigon and Washington—peo- 
ple like Ambassador Lodge and Ambas- 
sador Bunker and others—who have 
done much quiet and effective work to 
nurture the return to constitutional gov- 
ernment in Vietnam and to see that the 
election process is carried out in a mean- 
ingful manner. But, in all candor, I must 
state that very grave doubts remain in 
my mind. 

After weighing the evidence, my judg- 
ment continues to be that the whole elec- 
tion process has been gravely compro- 
mised by actions, direct and indirect, of 
the present military authorities. 

In my view, the best chance of remedy- 
ing the situation would be a postpone- 
ment of the polling date to permit a more 
meaningful campaign. After checking 
into the matter I am convinced that a 
4-week postponement of the polling date 
is entirely feasible from the constitu- 
tional and legal viewpoint. Under arti- 
cle 115 of the Vietnamese Constitution 
the presidential election can be held at 
any time up to October 1. The Septem- 
ber 3 polling date was established by arti- 
cle 2 of the presidential election law. 
This could be amended by a simple act 
of the Provisional Assembly. Moreover, it 
is quite possible that the polling date 
could be deferred until October 1 just by 
administrative action under article 3 of 
the presidential election law which au- 
thorizes postponement of the elections 
“until the next most favorable day” 
where the local officials determine that 
the elections cannot be held “for reasons 
beyond their control.” 

In view of the legal feasibility of de- 
ferring the polling date until October 1 
to provide an additional 4 weeks of cam- 
paigning to the civilian candidates, I in- 
vite other Senators to join with me in 
urging that this be done by the Viet- 
namese authorities. 

Mr. President, interjecting parenthet- 
ically, I wish to emphasize that in mak- 
ing this suggestion for a deferral of the 
polling data, I speak as a parliamen- 
tarian. I am one parliamentarian speak- 
ing to other parliamentarians—those in 
the Provisional Assembly of South Viet- 
nam itself who have the authority in 
this matter. 

In making this suggestion I am fully 
cognizant of the difficulties which can 
be caused by the Vietcong during the 
extension period, should an extension 
be accepted, in seeking to embarrass or 
even to try to prevent the whole elec- 
toral process from taking place. 

Against this, however, I hope that my 
fellow parliamentarians in Vietnam and 
in this country will balance the tre- 
mendous importance of a true and open 
expression of self-determination by the 
South Vietnamese people. 
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Finally, I pay tribute to the historic 
achievement of the Vietnamese people in 
the election of their Constituent Assem- 
bly to frame a constitution and for the 
work of that Assembly in actually fram- 
ing the Constitution, and in the sub- 
sequent actions in briniging about the 
coming presidential election. For a people 
with so tragic a history of oppression 
and colonialism, American parliamen- 
tarians can only hope that the coming 
presidential election will turn out to be 
as successful in expressing the popular 
will as was the election of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. 

I am advised that the campaign has 
now caught on and is proceeding at a 
lively pace. However, there are less than 
3 weeks left before the polling and in the 
minds of large segments of the American 
public there is a lack of confidence that 
the opposition civilian candidates are be- 
ing given a fair opportunity. An addi- 
tional 4 weeks of campaigning, provided 
that a real chance were given to all 
shades of opinion to present their views 
effectively, could do much to restore full 
confidence in the meaningfulness of 
these elections. Moreover, from a purely 
Vietnamese point of view it would be 
highly desirable to provide the ordinary 
citizen of South Vietnam with a more ex- 
tended opportunity to hear and judge 
the choices being offered to them. 

In my view it is not nearly enough that 
the ballotting itself—that is, the actual 
casting of the votes—be carried out in a 
routine and honest fashion. Let there be 
no mistake about it, there is a great deal 
at stake in these elections both for the 
people of South Vietnam and for the 
people of the United States. The Ameri- 
can commitment in Vietnam—which now 
costs us nearly $30 billion a year and has 
already claimed over 12,000 American 
lives and 75,000 other casualties—is to 
provide the South Vietnamese with op- 
portunity to choose their own govern- 
ment and determine their own future. 
Our commitment has always been both 
limited and conditional. In the Presi- 
dent’s own words in his statement yester- 


We fight in Vietnam to free that people’s 
will from the grip of Communist terror. We 
fight so that the people may choose, un- 
daunted, those whom they wish to lead them. 
We fight to make election—instead of sub- 
mission—possible. 


Our commitment is limited to provid- 
ing an opportunity for self-determina- 
tion and conditional upon effective efforts 
by the South Vietnamese government to 
win the political allegiance of their own 
people and to carry the main share of 
the burden of self-defense. These elec- 
tions must produce a government that 
can perform on both of these counts. 

It is clear in my mind that we have 
reached a decisive watershed in Vietnam. 
Essentially there are three things that 
can happen—only one which is not 
fraught with grave consequences. The 
struggle in Vietnam, in my view, is now 
stalemated at a very high level of inten- 
sity and cost. The emergence as a result 
of these elections of an effective South 
Vietnamese government endowed with 
legitimacy and roots in the countryside 
could break the stalemate by meaning- 
ful pacification efforts which would dry 
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up the water in which the guerrilla fishes 
swim—to use an aphorism of Mao Tse- 
tung—and by revamping the ARVN into 
an effective fighting force. This is what 
we all pray will happen. 

If this does not happen and the pres- 
ent stalemate continues, the dynamics of 
the situation will leave us with only two 
choices, both of which are highly un- 
satisfactory. One choice, favored by the 
momentum of past events and the re- 
cent remarks of some of our high mili- 
tary officials, would be to take over the 
war as our own and to widen and esca- 
late it militarily. 

According to press reports, some of our 


Vietnam, Let us be blunt about it—this 

pure and simple colonialism, 
and it would be much more certain to 
ead to the much wider Asian land war 
Communist China that we have 


we soon had 126,000 American troops 
pacifying any American colony. 

In the absence of an effective electoral 
process, and the consequent continuation 
of a stalemate, the other choice we will 
have will be to cut our losses and seek 
a face-saving exit on the best terms we 
can find. Let us also be blunt about 
this—it would be a failure of an effort 
in which we have invested much blood 
and treasure. But public dissatisfaction 
with the war in Vietnam is such that 
this could be—and I would deprecate 
it greatly—the resulting unthinkable 
thought—as stated by one of our dis- 
tinguished Members. 


ELECTION SCREENING PROCESS 


Let me refer back to my opening sug- 
gestion that the Vietnamese polling date 
be deferred until October 1 to permit an 
additional 4 weeks of campaigning, or 
up to that. In this speech, and more 
extensively in my speech of August 11, 
I have reviewed the crucial issues at 
stake in these Vietnamese elections. In 
view of the administration’s contention 
that the deep concern which I and others 
of my colleagues have expressed regard- 
ing the bona fides of these elections is 
unfounded, I shall briefly catalog the 
basis for my continuing concern with 
these elections. 

The first deficiency was in the screen- 
ing process under which candidates were 
permitted even to enter the contest. 
Article U of the presidential election 
law specifies nine categories who are 
prohibited from contesting the election. 
Included among these categories are 
such things as: “Those sentenced for 
light offenses such as violation of 
good morals” and “those guilty of fleeing 
the scene of a traffic accident.” In a 
much more ominous vein, category (4) 
disqualifies: “Those who have been de- 
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prived of civic rights or the right to run 
by court sentences according to laws now 
in force.” I hasten to interject that those 
laws now in force are, obviously, laws 
made by the military authorities who 
were not elected and many “political 
prisoners” are still in jail. 

Category (9) disqualifies: “Those who 
have directly or indirectly worked for 
communism or pro-Communist neutral- 
ism or worked in the interests of com- 
munism.” 

This is extremely nebulous wording 
and I doubt that any conviction on any 
such ground would stand up in any im- 
partial court—certainly not in an Amer- 
ican court. 

As we all know, under the screening 
process two of the most prominent can- 
didates were prohibited from contesting. 
General “Big” Minh was disqualified on 
a citizenship technicality concerning his 
vice-presidential running mate. Former 
Finance Minister Au Truong Thanh was 
disqualified for “pro-communist neutral- 
ism.” According to reports, no effort was 
made to substantiate this charge before 
the screening committee and Thanh 
claims that the police dossier on which 
the charge against him was allegedly 
based was read three times by Prime 
Minister Ky himself before Ky ap- 
pointed him as his own Finance Minister 
in his own Cabinet only a year ago. 

I have no special brief for either Gen- 
eral Minh or Mr. Thanh but their cases 
seem to illustrate an unreasonable re- 
strictive screening process even before 
the campaign began. 


CAMPAIGN TOURS 


Let me turn now to the arrangements 
made for the opposition civilian candi- 
dates and the actual conduct of the 
campaign. 

Let us remember that Marshal Ky ad- 
mitted, and apologized for, launching a 
campaign long before the civilian candi- 
dates could do it. Also there was loose 
talk to the effect that if he did not like 
who was elected, he would overthrow 
them by force. 

First, let me cite article (20) of the 
presidential election law which estab- 
lishes nine statutory guidelines for the 
campaign. Subparagraph (7) of this arti- 
ele reads as follows: 

Campaign activities must be reported by 
electoral campaign committees to the local 
administrative authorities. 


Of course, that is much more stringent 
we are familiar with and, 

of course, all the local administrative 
Officials owe their jobs to the incum- 
bent regime. 

Subparagraph (8) states: 

Nobody is allowed to make use of cam- 
paign means outside the number and modes 
fixed by this article. 


After discussions with the Govern- 
ment, on which the opposition candi- 
dates are dependent for transportation 
and the wherewithall for campaigning, 
an agreed program was announced on 
July 25. According to the New York 
Times report, the program was to have 
the following major features, At the 
opening of the campaign each slate was 
allotted 5 minutes on television in Sai- 
gon, and the members of each slate were 
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to be allowed two more brief television 
appearances and one appearance on the 
Government-controlled radio. 

In addition, each slate was provided 
$18,250 of U.S. money for campaign ex- 
penses and an equal amount for print- 
ing posters and leaflets. A major feature 
of the campaign was to be a joint tour 
by all the candidates of 22 provincial 
cities. There was no provision for visits 
to villages and hamlets. Again, a pretty 
unusual type of campaign. 

According to the Times report: 

During the tour through the provinces, 
the candidates will be allotted only 15 min- 
utes each at joint rallies. 


As is now well known, the provincial 
campaign tour, which Thieu and Ky 
declined to join, got off to a disastrous 
start when the opposition candidates 
were put down 9 miles from their desti- 
nation due to a crosswind. 

Iam not challenging that explanation; 
I am prepared to accept that this was an 
innocent mishap. But in the ensuing 
furor much valuable time in the very 
brief official campaign period was lost 
and, according to the press, the nominees 
will now only be able to visit 11 cities 
outside of Saigon instead of the original 
22. 

The opposition candidates have leveled 
a number of charges against the Govern- 
ment concerning the unfair conduct of 
the campaign. 

This often happens in campaigns 
everywhere, and Thieu and Ky have 
denied the charges. Nonetheless, I would 
like to quote briefly from a New York 
Times report of August 16: 

The most serious charges yet lodged against 
the Government were made this morning by 
Tran Van Huong, the leading civilian nominee 
... The grey-haired candidate supplied 
considerable detail to support some of his 
charges. . Because of Mr. Huong’s reputa- 
tion for candor and probity his charges were 

to damage the election's credibility 
seriously in the eyes of the voters. 


Naturally, I have no way of judging 
the validity of Mr. Huong’s charges, but 
I am very concerned about the prospect 
of having the credibility of these elections 
seriously damaged in the eyes of the 
voters. Moreover, it is no secret that 
official high-handedness and pressure are 
common in Vietnam. Everybody will re- 
call that Ky sent the chief of police to 
sit in the gallery, accompanied by armed 
bodyguards, while the Assembly voted by 
a show of hands on which candidates 
were to be accepted and rejected. It was 
on this occasion that Ky’s own candidacy 
was accepted against the recommenda- 
tion of the screening committee. 

I have gone to some length in specifi- 
cally citing these things because I think 
there have been grave flaws in this 
crucial presidential election process. I 
do not think the American people ex- 
pect perfection by any means. I thor- 
oughly agree with President Johnson on 
that. But I do think that what we have 
seen so far is not good enough in terms 
of what can reasonably be expected. 

So, I say again, let there be a 4-week 
extension of the campaign in which all 
the candidates can be given a full op- 
portunity to present the full range of 
issues and options to the voters. There 
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has never been anything like a national 
debate in Vietnam or an open airing of 
the issues. The military government, I 
hasten to add, has accomplishments to 
its credit and much talent is in its camp. 

I should think General Thieu and 
Marshal Ky would welcome a more ex- 
tended contest for the support of their 
people. In my view, the election results 
will certainly be made more meaningful 
if the preceding political contest is made 
more meaningful. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I commend the Senator 
for the most interesting speech he has 
just made. I personally would have 
nothing but praise if we were able to ob- 
tain a delay in the election, but I would 
suggest to the Senator, and I would like 
him to comment, that the trouble with 
the Vietnam election is the electorate. 

It is not primarily the possibility of 
fraud in the casting or counting of the 
ballots, nor intimidation and muzzling 
of civilian candidates, nor the short time 
given for campaigning, although these 
factors and the failure to permit per- 
fectly respectable South Vietnamese ci- 
vilian candidates to run for office un- 
questionably play their part. 

But the real trouble is that most of 
the population of South Vietnam is dis- 
franchised by the military situation. 
About the only citizens of South Viet- 
nam who will be able to cast their bal- 
lots are the military, civil servants, the 
inhabitants of Saigon, and some of the 
provincial capitals and the refugees who 
have swarmed into the cities from the 
countryside. 

According to a table said to be based 
on official U.S. data which appeared in 
the New York Times on August 7, South 
Vietnam has a total population of 17,- 
165,300 persons, of whom 13,432,000 live 
in hamlets and only 3,732,500 live in 
cities. 

According to the Times, only 168 out 
of a total of 12,537 hamlets are under 
total Government control, with a popu- 
lation of 489,300. In all the rest of the 
hamlets there is grave doubt, because of 
the military situation that voting will be 
allowed to take place. 

A total of 3,978 hamlets are under 
total Vietnam control. 

Under the circumstances, it is obvious 
that the election will be meaningless in 
terms of representing the will of the 
people of South Vietnam as to who 
should be their elected rulers. 

The 4-week delay will not change these 
basic facts. I suspect a delay of 4 years 
will not change them, either. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first let 
me pay tribute to the great earnestness 
and devotion of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. While we do not always en- 
tirely agree, I must say that every Amer- 
ican can be proud of Senators who lavish 
on any matter the heartfelt care, 
thoughtfulness, and conscientiousness 
which obviously have been given to the 
consideration of this issue by the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, not only with 
respect to his present remarks, but as a 
general thing. 
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Without in any way seeking to 
be controversial about it, I should 
like to lay certain facts before 
the Senate. The fact is that we do have 
a criterion, and that is the election of 
the Constituent Assembly which framed 
the Constitution. By generally accepted 
standards, the election of that Assembly 
is conceded to have been fair and suc- 
cessful. Several million voted—a very 
large percentage of the electorate, con- 
sidering that young people, and others, 
are not eligible to vote. Therefore, 
I should say that the expression of will 
in that vote should be taken as quite a 
reasonable expression of the will of the 
13 million people of South Vietnam. 

Mr. CLARK, Seventeen million. 

Mr. JAVITS. Or even 17 million, be- 
cause I think in that regard it bears a 
very fair comparison to the proportion 
voting in other nations with free and 
open elections. 

So, in making my suggestion, I as- 
sume that the overall situation is not 
too dissimilar from what it was a year 
ago, when the election for what is now 
the Provisional Assembly took place. The 
added time for campaigning, which I 
was suggesting, hopefully, would give an 
opportunity to approach that standard. 
However, we have reason to suppose that 
standard is not being met. It may be, as 
the Senator says, and as the table which 
he reads points out, that there are more 
inhibitions this time, in this election, 
than there were with respect to the As- 
sembly. For example, many more ham- 
lets than the 168 alleged to be under 
Government control voted with respect 
to the Assembly. Indeed, there have been 
many local elections which have brought 
out quite a respectable vote, in areas 
quite apart from the 168 hamlets the 
Senator mentioned, and can be again. 

So while I agree with the Senator that 
we cannot expect a perfect electoral 
process, that there is bound to be much 
distortion in it, at least we ought to— 
within the ballpark, as it were—give the 
candidates sufficient time to get their 
views across and rouse the electorate to 
the issues at stake. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS, I thank the Chair. 

If our own reports and our own people 
indicated as good a performance as took 
place with respect to the original Con- 
stituent Assembly, I think that most 
Americans would feel satisfied that the 
turnout was reasonably representative, 
no matter who was elected. 

Mr. CLARK. I honor the Senator for 
his optimistic point of view. Realisti- 
serk ns however, I am afraid I disagree 

ith him. 

First, it occurs to me that many who 
went into the Constituent Assembly were 
more Girondists or Kerenskys, rather 
than true representatives of the ham- 
lets in which the great majority of the 
people live, who have no feeling for the 
Ky dictatorship or the Americans. 
Therefore, I respectfully disagree with 
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the Senator, while honoring his point of 
view. 

I should like to ask the Senator a 
question. At the time that the Senator 
and Senator KENNEDY made statements 
on Friday, a contravening statement 
was made by the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, William 
P. Bundy, a gentleman who, I think, has 
exhibited great integrity. 

He made a statement in which he said 
that some military leaders, at least, were 
thinking in terms of a military affairs 
committee, which would maintain the 
power behind the scenes. 

Then Mr. Bundy said: 

I think you know the constitution does 
provide for an armed forces council, which 
has the function of advising the elected 
President on military matters, and which 
would operate under the constitution, under 
the control of constitutional authorities. 

On the facts, we ourselves have no indi- 
cation that any group in the military leaders 
has the intention to establish any such in- 
ner group, as the newspaper accounts have 
described. And I am now in a position to add 
that General Ky has given Ambassador 
Bunker a categorical denial in his respect. 


Does the Senator have any information 
which would indicate whether General 
Ky was telling the truth to Ambassador 
Bunker? I suspect he was not. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I might 
say to the Senator that all of these things 
are qualitative. He is making a cate- 
gorical denial. The denial is of record, 
and could undoubtedly be invoked. Who 
is to say how an Armed Forces Council 
would operate until it operates. Even 
Marshal Ky. After all, in a country like 
Vietnam, the military has the power in 
terms of controlling any government 
which is nominally in power, if it wishes 
to exercise it. That is true in all these 
developing countries. Indeed, were it not 
for the unbelievably great tradition of 
the supremacy of the civilian over the 
military in this country, we might have 
the same situation here. Happily, that 
tradition is very deeply built into our 
country. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me finish. 

I cannot tell the Senator, you know, 
what is going to be the result of it, and, 
of course, the Senator has a right to be 
skeptical. 

One of my aides just handed me a 
paper which says that Marshal Ky once 
told a newsman, “Don’t listen to what 
I say, watch what I do.” 

Mr. CLARK, That is just what I was 
going to call the Senator’s attention to. 
I thank him for his courtesy. 

Mr. JAVITS. But I do call attention, 
Mr. President, to the fact that we have 
got to live with the situation as it is. You 
have got to make a beginning some place, 
and that is all I hope to do. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield ? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Regrettably, I 
did not hear all of the remarks of the 
Senator from New York, but obviously 
the campaign for the election to be held 
September 3 appears from the very out- 
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set to have been unfair, in that the junta 
in Saigon refused to permit the last 
of state of the Saigon government 
to E: candidate. They said he was a 
— 

I was very much interested in the part 
of the speech of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York to which I had an 
opportunity to listen. If there were as- 
surance that the election would be more 
fair if it were postponed, that, of course, 
would be a good thing. 

Is it not a fact, however, that even 
suggesting and advocating that the 
Senate of the United States or that this 
country tell another country when they 
should hold their election and that they 
should postpone their election from Sep- 
tember 3 to the first week of October 
constitutes proof that the Saigon regime 
is merely a puppet of ours and could not 
exist for a week except for the force of 
the United States behind it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent that I may have an ad- 
ditional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I cannot 
agree with the Senator at all that this 
necessarily demonstrates that Saigon is a 
puppet. 

I think that Marshal Ky has demon- 
strated a consummate ability to put us 
in a role in which we have no options, 
which is hardly the role of a puppet. 

Beyond that, the Senator was not 
present in the Chamber at the time I 
started my speech. I spoke first of the 
great cofraternity of parliamentarians. 
We are parliamentarians. Those in the 
Provisional Assembly of South Vietnam 
are parliamentarians, 

I pointed out that it is they who have 
the power, and that I spoke only as one 
parliamentarian to other parliamentar- 
ians, members of the same fraternity. 

It is the same thing that we do in the 
Parliamentarians’ Conferences between 
Mexico and the United States, Canada 
and the United States, the NATO Parlia- 
mentarians, the Interparliamentarian 
Union, and many other bodies when we 
discuss these matters. 

We certainly have a burning interest 
in the views of other parliamentarians. 
I am glad to make this explanation 
again. I am grateful to the Senator for 
giving me the opportunity. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
have one other short question. Some- 
times a short question leads to a long 
answer. However, I do not believe this 
question will require a long answer. 

Is it not true that that parliamentary 
body can hardly be compared to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, because when 
they laid down the rules for the Septem- 
ber election, they barred all neutralists 
ph being part of the presidential elec- 

on 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I dealt 
with that in my speech. To begin with, I 
was dissatisfied with their role as parli- 
amentarians. However, I really think we 
have the best contacts that it is possible 
to make. We ought to give them a chance 
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to work. That was the reason for my 
speech. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON MINERALS EXPLORATION ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on the minerals exploration assist- 
ance program, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1967 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


PAYMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES FOR 
SAFETY PROGRAM UNDER THE LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSATION 
Act 


A letter from the Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide for the payment of administrative 
expenses for the safety program under the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 


PAYMENT OF EXPENSES OF ADMINISTRATION OF 
CoMPENSATION PAYMENTS UNDER LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPEN- 
SATION AcT 


A letter from the Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide for the payment of expenses of ad- 
ministration of compensation payments 
under the Longshoremen's and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act by insurance car- 
riers and self-insurers authorized to insure 
under section 32 of the act, and for other 
purposes (with accompany papers); to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 44 


“Joint resolution relative to electrically 
powered vehicles 

“Whereas, The smog problems of our state 
and nation are becoming a matter of in- 
creasing concern; and 

“Whereas, An effort is being made to de- 
velop vehicles propelled by electric energy 
which portend a means of cutting use of 
fossil fuel combustibles, said to be one of 
the major contributing factors in smog; and 

“Whereas, A number of manufacturers are 
now engaged in research and development of 
new types of electrically propelled vehicles 
and have prototypes of such vehicles ready 
for use by the general public; and 

“Whereas, Most of the prototype vehicles do 
not have the power or speed to present haz- 
ards comparable to that of existing types 
automobiles, and therefore do not present 
the same highway safety hazards; and 

“Whereas, The urgency of the program to 
eliminate smog demands special assistance 
and incentives to this program; now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States and all federal 
agencies to cooperate with manufacturers of 
electric automobiles, other than contempo- 
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rary high speed vehicles, to modify safety 
standards to meet the special conditions ap- 
plicable to electric vehicles and not require 
them to meet the same safety requirements 
applicable to other vehicles, and to other- 
wise do everything within their power to 
encourage and promote the development of 
electrically powered vehicles; and be it fur- 
ther 
“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States.” 
Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of California; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 25 


“Joint resolution relating to interstate 
taxation 


“Whereas, There is now pending before 
Congress legislation affecting state and local 
taxation of interstate commerce; and 

“Whereas, If enacted, such legislation 
would (1) impose unduly restrictive juris- 
dictional standards on the imposition and 
collection of California sales and use taxes; 
(2) arbitrarily define interstate sales to in- 
clude transactions that are in fact local sales; 
(3) permit out-of-state vendors to maintain 
employees and agents within this state for 
the solicitation of sales without being re- 
quired to collect the California use tax; (4) 
impose restrictions on the reporting require- 
ments and collection of local sales taxes 
which may jeopardize state administration 
of the California Bradley-Burns Uniform Lo- 
cal Sales and Use Tax Law; and (5) grant 
multistate corporations with a net income 
of one million dollars or less an option to 
apportion income for tax purposes on the 
basis of a two-factor formula; and 

“Whereas, The proposed legislation would 
grant tax immunities to out-of-state ven- 
dors doing business in California in compe- 
tition with locally based businesses; and 

“Whereas, The optional use of a two-factor 
allocation formula in lieu of the three-factor 
allocation formula used by practically all 
states is tantamount to offering multistate 
corporations a tax reduction at their elec- 
tion; and 

“Whereas, An in-depth study of state tax 
problems conducted by the Special Subcom- 
mittee on State Taxation of Interstate Com- 
merce of the Committee on the Judiciary 
House of Representatives and the federal 
legislation introduced as a result thereof 
have caused the states to expedite their 
action in alleviating compliance problems 
their taxing systems may have created: thus, 
17 of the 39 income tax states have adopted 
the NCCUSL Uniform Allocation Act and 
such act is under consideration in all but 
one of the remaining income tax states; 22 of 
the 39 income tax states use the federal in- 
come tax base as their state income tax 
base, with some variations; 39 of the 45 
states provide for a use tax credit on items 
subjected to sales tax when purchased in 
another state; and all but approximately 150 
of the 2,500 municipal and county sales and 
use tax jurisdictions are subject to a uniform 
state statute requiring the filing of a single 
return with the state which in turn remits 
back to local government taxes collected for 
them; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
members find that in view of the substantial 
p the states have made in alleviating 
compliance problems which may be encoun- 
tered by interstate businesses the enactment 
of such legislation would be contrary to the 
best interests of the people and business 
community of California; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature respect- 
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fully requests the Congress not to enact leg- 
islation so affecting interstate taxation un- 
less Congress determines that the states after 
@ reasonable period of time are unable or 
unwilling to resolve any unreasonabe com- 
pliance problems their tax systems have im- 
posed upon interstate businesses; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 2 


“Joint resolution relative to federal aid to 
education 

“Whereas The costs of state educational 
systems are increasing at a tremendous rate 
each year; and 

“Whereas, The states cannot meet these 
rising costs of public higher education with- 
out higher taxes or charging tuition; and 

“Whereas, The States must shift a part of 
these tremendous costs of public higher edu- 
cation to the federal government; now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California memo- 
rializes the President and the Congress of 
the United States to revise the Internal Rev- 
enue Code to provide for a return to the 
states, for the purposes of all public educa- 
tion, kindergarten through the university 
level, of 5 percent of the gross receipts from 
the federal personal income tax; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 42 
“Joint resolution relative to family planning 

“Whereas, The California Medical Associa- 
tion by resolution has voiced the opinion that 
family planning services should be properly 
included in every adequate medical care pro- 
gram; and 

“Whereas, The California Legislature 
through Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 
19 in 1965 memorialized the President and 
the Congress to consider instructing the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health to mount a crash 
program to perfect a variety of simple means 
of fertility control widely useful in all cul- 
tures and fully acceptable to all religious 
faiths; and 

“Whereas, The California Legislature 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 47 in 
1965 clearly expressed the intent that all 
Californians who so desire should have access 
to family planning information and services; 
and 


“Whereas, The 1966 California State Popu- 
lation Study Commission and in 1967 the 
California Interagency Council on Family 
Planning have proposed the prompt exten- 
sion of family planning information and 
services; and 

“Whereas, The California State Board of 
Health in 1966 adopted regulations requiring 
all local health departments to take action 
to meet the needs for family planning sery- 
ices; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to give due 
consideration to instructing the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to provide 
all possible technical and financial support 
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to private and public agencies in the rate 
which have responsibility in implementing 
a California Family Planning Program with 
the objective of within four years developing 
services so that all California adults or per- 
sons deemed adults under Civil Code Section 
25 shall have continuing access to informa- 
tion and services that will make it possible 
for them to exercise freedom of choice in 
the number and spacing of their children 
within the dictates of their own conscience; 
so that every child in California may be a 
wanted child, thus improving the health of, 
and strengthening the integrity of, California 
families; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
is directed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sena- 
tor and Representatives of California in the 
Congress of the United States.” 

Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of California; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 41 


“Joint resolution relative to Memorial Day 
commemorative stamp 

“Whereas, On May 8, 1868, Commander-in- 
Chief John A. Logan of the Grand Army of 
the Republic issued General Order No. 11 to 
set May 30th as a day for decorating the 
graves of comrades who died in defense of 
their country; and 

“Whereas, May 30, 1968, will be the 100th 
anniversary of the observance of Memorial 
Day which has grown to include the honor- 
ing of all of those who have died in the de- 
fense of the United States; now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Members urge the United States Postmaster 
General and the Citizens Stamp Advisory 
Committee to issue a United States postage 
stamp to commemorate the 100th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of Memorial Day; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the United States Post- 
master General, the Citizens Stamp Advisory 
Committee and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States.” 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 46 
“Joint resolution relative to Girls State 
stamp 

“Whereas, California Girls State is part 
of a great national youth-in-government 
program which is sponsored annually by 
the American Legion Auxillary and which 
provides citizenship training for a selected 
group of high school girls to instill in their 
minds a practical working knowledge of the 
structure of American ent; and 

“Whereas, California Girls State began in 
1940 with 120 girls and has grown in 27 years 
to include 557 girls; and 

“Whereas, California Girls State meets for 
one week each year on the campus of the 
University of California, Davis, for lectures 
and practical experience and knowledge in 
the field of government and civics; and 

“Whereas, The participants are grouped 
into cities and counties and actively par- 
ticipate in the various political processes 
of city, county, and state government; and 

“Whereas, The program stresses the obli- 
gations and opportunities of citizenship and 
introduces the high school participants into 
the orderly procedures of government in 
this country; and 

“Whereas, The purposes of Girls State 
are: 

„To foster and perpetuate a 100% 
Americanism; 

To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; 
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To safeguard and transmit to posterity 
the principles of Justice, Freedom and 


Democracy; 

To inculcate a sense of individual obli- 
gation to community, state and nation;’ 
now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California finds 
that the Girls State program is an out- 
standing and worthwhile program and de- 
serves to be honored for its contribution to 
and education in the responsibilities of the 
citizen in his community, county, and state; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Members urge the 
Postmaster General of the United States and 
the Citizens Stamp Advisory Committee to 
adopt and issue a United States postage 
stamp honoring the work of the Girls State; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the Postmaster General of the 
United States, the Citizens Stamp Advisory 
Committee, to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from California in the Congress of the 
United States, and to California Girls State.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 33 


“Joint resolution relative to flood control 
projects in the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Delta 

“Whereas, The Sacramento-San Joaquin 

Delta area comprises approximately 738,000 

acres and includes over 700 miles of navigable 

waterways, with many channels and adjacent 
river banks which are widely known for their 
beauty and which attract thousands of visi- 
tors; and 

“Whereas, Boating, hunting, fishing and 
other recreational activities are extremely 
popular in the delta area, which is in close 
proximity to the San Francisco metropolitan 
area; and 

“Whereas, The demand for recreational fa- 
cilities is rapidly increasing as more leisure 
time becomes available, and recreation is be- 
coming an increasingly important economic 
activity; and 

“Whereas, The federal government has par- 
ticipated for many years in the construction 
of fiood control project levees and berms in 
the Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta in order 
to provide vital flood protection for adjacent 
farm lands; and 

“Whereas, Such projects may have a pro- 
found impact on scenic and wildlife values 
in the delta area, particularly affecting the 
vegetation which is vital to the beauty of the 
area and to the preservation of the remaining 
wildlife; and 

“Whereas, The inclusion of benefits for 
wildlife and esthetic values in the develop- 
ment of such projects, in addition to bene- 

fits for flood control, is of the utmost im- 

portance to the future of the Sacramento- 

San Joaquin Delta and its outstanding scenic 

and recreational attractions; and 

“Whereas, It is highly desirable that care- 
ful consideration also be given to the inclu- 
sion of benefits for outdoor recreation, and 
that plans be developed in relation to such 
projects for the provision of such benefits, 
including the location and magnitude of ad- 
equate recreational facilities; now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respectfully 
memorializes the President and Congress of 
the United States to declare that it is the 
policy of the federal government that all 
flood control project levees and berms of the 

Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta, in which the 

federal government participates, considera- 

tion shall be given to making such projects 
multipurpose in nature so as to include bene- 
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fits for wildlife, recreation and esthetics as 
well as for flood control, and to direct the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers to 
develop plans for the revegetation of flood 
‘control project levees and berms in the Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin Delta and for the in- 
clusion of outdoor recreation benefits in 
relation to both completed and future flood 
control projects, and to work closely with the 
Resources Agency of the State of California 
in formulating such plans; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 304. A bill relating to the Indian revolv- 
ing loan fund and the Indian heirship land 
problem (Rept. No. 528). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 485. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Touchet division, Walla Walla 
project, Oregon-Washington, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 527); 

S. 1750. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay judgments 
in favor of the Sac and Fox of the Mississippi 
in Iowa and in Oklahoma and the Sac and 
Fox of Missouri in Kansas and Nebraska in 
Indian Claims Commission dockets Nos. 138 
and 143 (Rept. No. 531); and 

S. 1933. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of judgment funds now on deposit to 
the credit of the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes 
of Oklahoma (Rept. No. 530). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1727. A bill to authorize the consolida- 
tion and use of funds arising from judg- 
ments in favor of the Apache Tribe of the 
Mescalero Reservation and of each of its 
constituent groups (Rept. No. 529). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr, BURDICK: 

S. 2818. A bill for the relief of Kelley 
Michelle Auerbach; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: j 

S. 2319. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain stage 1 and to acquire lands for 
stage 2 of the Palmetto Bend reclamation 
project, Texas, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

S. 2320. A bill to amend section 2634 of 
title 10, United States Code, so as to author- 
ize the military departments, in certain cases, 
to ship automobiles to and from the State of 
Alaska by commercial motor carrier via the 
Alaska ferry system and other surface trans- 
3 to the Committee on Armed Serv- 

es. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BaRTLRrT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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A BILL TO AUTHORIZE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF PALMETTO BEND DAM 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Palmetto Bend reclamation 
project in Texas. This bill, which I in- 
troduced last session as S. 354, is a com- 
panion bill to H.R. 5117, the bill my 
colleague the Honorable JOHN YOUNG 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives earlier this year. 

The Palmetto Bend project has been 
recommended by the Department of the 
Interior. This bill is expected to receive 
that Department’s approval and has the 
form required by that Department. It 
provides for multiple-purpose water re- 
source development on the Lavaca and 
Navidad Rivers in Jackson County, Tex. 
The project will thus store water for 
municipal and industrial use as well as 
conserve and develop wildlife resources 
and recreational opportunities. 

To quote from Secretary of the In- 
terior Udall’s letter concerning the proj- 
ect: 

By engineering standards the project is 
feasible; by economic standards its construc- 
tion is justified. 


The ratio of total annual benefits to 
total annual costs will be approximately 
1.81 to 1, a favorable ratio. The cost for 
the first stage of this two-staged project 
is $34,077,000 based on January 1967 
prices. When both dams are completed, 
there will be a total storage capacity of 
285,000 acre-feet which will fill Jackson 
County’s water needs for 27 years. I 
hope it will be possible to enact this bill 
in the near future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2319) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain stage 1 and to 
acquire lands for stage 2 of the Pal- 
metto Bend reclamation project, Texas, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. YARBOROUGH, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATELY OWNED VEHICLES 
OF ALASKA MILITARY 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend section 2634 of title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the military 
departments, in certain cases, to ship 
automobiles to and from the State of 
Alaska by commercial motor carrier via 
the Alaska Ferry System and by means 
of other surface transportation. 

Mr. President, this bill would give the 
military departments more flexibility in 
moving privately owned automobiles of 
military personnel stationed in Alaska to 
and from Alaska in that it would allow 
shipment by water transportation, high- 
way transportation, railroad transporta- 
tion, or any combination thereof. 

At the present time there is only one 
carrier serving Anchorage directly by 
water. The language of the existing law 
prohibits use of any mode of transporta- 
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tion except a water carrier. This means 
that under existing law the carriers serv- 
ing Anchorage by water have all the mili- 
tary, privately owned vehicle business. 
There are other land carriers interested 
in the business who would like to be able 
to compete. > 

In addition, the military departments 
have indicated in the past, and I am cer- 
tain that feeling has not changed now, 
that they would like to have several 
modes to choose from. As a rule, com- 
petition for Government business keeps 
Government costs down. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if my bill is 
enacted benefits will be threefold. First, 
it will allow several carriers to bid on the 
military business to and from Alaska. 
Second, it will give the military depart- 
ments greater flexibility in their con- 
tracting authority. Third, it will assure 
the taxpayers that transportation of the 
vehicles is being provided the Govern- 
ment at the lowest possible cost. Let me 
be quick to add that there is no indica- 
tion that charges are excess now but we 
have found time and again that com- 
petition is good for the Alaska trade 
whether it is Government or private 
business. 

Mr. President, I hope that the com- 
mittee to which this bill is referred can 
schedule early action on it and I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2320) to amend section 
2634 of title 10, United States Code, so as 
to authorize the military departments, in 
certain cases, to ship automobiles to and 
from the State of Alaska by commercial 
motor carrier via the Alaska ferry sys- 
tem and other surface transportation, 
introduced by Mr. Bartlett, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2320 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2634 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out the word “or” at the end 
of clause (1); 

(2) striking out the period at the end of 
clause (2) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and the word “or”; and 

(3) adding at the end thereof a new clause 
as follows: 

“(3) in the case of movements to and 
from Alaska, by commercial motor carrier via 
highways and the Alaska ferry system or oth- 
er surface transportation between 
ports of embarkation and debarkation, if 
such means of transport does not exceed the 


cost to the United States of other authorized 
means. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 280 


Mr. STENNIS (for himself and Mr. 
Youn of North Dakota) proposed 
amendments to the bill (H.R. 10738) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
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ing June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND] be added as a cosponsor of 
the bill (S. 2281) to exempt certain 
businesses whose annual volume of sales 
made or business done is less than 
$500,000 from the application of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of my colleague 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], I 
ask unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of S. 2235, to provide counseling 
and technical assistance to local educa- 
tional agencies in rural areas in obtain- 
ing benefits under laws administered by 
the Commissioner of Education, the 
name of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS BY SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON SEPARATION OF 
POWERS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee’s Sub- 
committee on Separation of Powers, I 
wish to announce that the subcommittee 
will hold hearings on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, August 22, 23, and 24. 
The hearings are scheduled to begin at 
10 a.m. on August 22 and 24, in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, and at 
10:30 a.m. on August 23, in room 457, 
Old Senate Office Building. 

At these hearings the subcommittee 
will hear further testimony by Senator 
Vance HARTKE on his bill, S. 1384, which 
would establish within the Congress the 
Office of Congressional Counsel General; 
and will continue its consideration of the 
constitutionality and usefulness of the 
“committee veto” as a means of congres- 
sional oversight and control of the ad- 
ministration of the laws by the execu- 
tive branch. 

On the subject of the committee veto 
the subcommittee will hear the views of 
the Department of Justice, presented by 
Assistant Attorney General Frank M. 
Wozencraft, and those of Prof. Arthur A. 
Maass of Harvard University, a noted 
authority on the subject. In addition, the 
subcommittee will hear Representative 
Rosert E. Jones of Alabama; and Rep- 
resentative James C. WRIGHT, of Texas. 

The subcommittee will also receive the 
testimony of Representative PAUL FIND- 
LEY, of Illinois, on the subject of the roles 
of the President and the Congress in 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. President, I again urge my col- 
leagues to participate in the hearings and 
studies of this important subcommittee. 
The subject we are currently studying in 
depth, the committee veto, raises sev- 
eral very important constitutional ques- 
tions concerning the division of power 
and responsibility between the President 
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and the Congress, as well as practical 
questions respecting the manner in which 
the Congress most effectively can oversee 
and control the activities of executive of- 
ficials and departments without infring- 
ing upon the prerogatives of the Presi- 
dent under the Constitution. 

The subcommittee would be pleased to 
have the comments and suggestions of 
other Senators on this problem which 
raises such fundamental questions con- 
cerning the relationship between the leg- 
islative and executive branches of the 
National Government. 


CHANGE IN ELECTORAL COLLEGE 
HEARINGS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments, I wish to 
announce that the hearings scheduled 
for August 21, 22, and 23, on the electoral 
college proposals have been canceled 
for August 21 and 22. However, the Au- 
gust 23 date is still scheduled and the 
subcommittee will be meeting in room 
318 of the Old Senate Office Building, 
beginning at 10 a.m. 


JOB CORPS CAMP AT ALPINE TOPS 
IN DISCIPLINE ACHIEVEMENT 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
the conclusion of my remarks an arti- 
cle by Don Dedera of the Phoenix, Ariz., 
Republic relating to the Job Corps camp 
at Alpine, Ariz. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, were 
critics of the Job Corps to visit that 
camp, I am sure they would “soften 
their opinions.” For, as Mr. Dedera says, 
Alpine has achieved significant results. 
For example, it has an excellent job 
placement record. 

At Alpine, the corpsmen have con- 
structed many of their own facilities, In 
doing so, they learn valuable trade skills 
such as carpentry, equipment operation, 
surveying, welding, and the timber trades. 
In addition, they have fought forest 
fires, cooperating in a team effort to 
protect our Nation’s resources. 

Disciplinary problems at Alpine have 
been minimal mainly because of the 
leadership of Jerry Hutchins, Alpine’s 
director. Mr. Hutchins was formerly 
with the U.S. Forest Service and is typi- 
cal of the new breed of forester, teacher, 
and civil servant who have joined the 
Job Corps and believe in its ultimate 
worth. 

EXHIBIT 1 
Jos Corps Camp at ALPINE Tops IN Driscr- 
PLINE, ACHIEVEMENT 

ALPINE.—Critics of the war on poverty as 
pure federal folly might soften their opinions 
here. 

Here the war goes well. By many standards 
the Alpine Job Corps Camp ranks No. 1 
among the nation’s 89 similar camps. 

Maybe it’s the air, clean and bracing at 


8,000 feet. Or the scenery, lush and inspiring. 
Or the mountain neighbors, patient and en- 
couraging. 

But more likely, the superlative element at 
Alpine has been its leadership exemplified. by 
the founding director, Billy Shelby, and his 
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successor, Jerry Hutchins. Shelby, an educa- 
tor, has gone on to manage another camp. 
Hutchins, a forester, has been promoted 
from the staff of the Heber camp. 

The Alpine camp’s report card is marked 
with solid scores, In two years of operation 
it has sent the greatest percentage of young 
men to higher vocational training elsewhere. 
The job-placement record of the Alpine camp 
is also the nation’s best. 

Not for 15 months has there been a vol- 
untary resignation by a corpsman at Alpine, 
phenomenal evidence of morale among & 
gathering of young men who by definition 
were social cripples. 

Nearly all Job Corpsmen are school drop- 
outs, 16 to 21, from families earning less 
than $3,000 a year. 

Many can’t read. A few can't write. Occa- 
sionally, there is even a lad who cannot 
speak. They are from the urban ghettos, and 
from the rural shanty towns. Some have had 
scrapes with the law. 

“We've got boys who have never owned 
their own clothing, who have had to drop out 
of school so another child in the family could 
have a turn at wearing the clothes to school,” 
said Hutchins. 

“They haven't known what it is to sleep 
between clean sheets. They haven't seen a 
dentist in their lives. Their food has been 
rice and potatoes.” 

At Alpine, and at the other camps, corps- 
men work. They fight fires, build and con- 
struct many of their own facilities. A pet 
project at Alpine is a boat ramp for tourists 
at nearby Luna Lake. 

For their labor, the youths are paid $1 a 
day in pocket money. Additionally, $50 a 
month is banked for them and if they want 
to send $25 home to the folks, the govern- 
ment will match that with another $25 al- 
lotment. 

In their own work, the corpsmen learn 
valuable skills. They learn carpentry, equip- 
ment operation, surveying, practical engi- 
neering, welding, timber trades, and how to 
fill a place on a team. One Alpine corpsman 
graduated to a $1,300-a-month bulldozing 
job—an exceptional success—but others are 
earning $500 per month. 

Corpsmen cooks, trained in the job camp 
mess halls, are also in great demand. 

But it is in the less dramatic upgrading 
of each corpsman, meeting him at his own 
level, advancing him to his own modest goals, 
that the Alpine camp excels. 

“We are just as interested,” said Hutchins, 
“in promoting a 75-cent-per-hour gasoline 
pumper to a more decent job, say to a $1.50- 
an-hour automotive lubrication specialist.” 

Spare time after work and chores (dormi- 
tories and grounds are kept strictly ship- 
shape) is spent traveling, studying, and re- 
laxing in pursuits never available to most 
corpsmen. The Alpine Camp, with its pre- 
dominance of Negroes, enjoys a helpful rap- 
port with the town of McNary, home of skill- 
ed third-generation Negro sawyers for South- 
west Forest Industries. 

Alpine has had its discipline problems, all 
but inevitable among 90 to 120 men, but 
nothing that couldn’t be handled at the 
camp. Punishment can be loss of privileges, 
confinement to quarters, or dismissal. 

There is no guardhouse at Alpine. 

“We do believe in a hard kind of disci- 
pline,” said Hutchins. “It makes a corpsman 
responsible for his own behavior and in- 
stills in him a pride in himself, his group, 
and his camp.” 

In his own career planning, Hutchins never 
imagined he would be running a Job Corps 
Camp. A forestry graduate of Colorado State, 
he served a hitch as an Army infantry officer, 
then joined the U.S. Forest Service. He was 
an assistant ranger of the Mesa District when 
volunteers were called to experiment in a 
non-forest resource: basic humanity. 

At the time, Hutchins boss, Tonto Forest 
Supervisor Robert Courtney said. 
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“I wouldn’t be surprised if our most prom- 
ising young foresters are attracted to this 
new challenge.“ 

He was prophetic. The Job Corps has skim- 
med off an elite breed of forester, teacher and 
civil servant. Each seems to be more clean- 
tut, more dedicated, and wiser than the next. 

Hutchins is a man extraordinarily balanced 
between informality and steel will, compas- 
sion and realism. He also believes in the ulti- 
mate worth of the Job Corps. 

Offered a job as district ranger, every 
young forester’s dream, Hutchins chose to 
stay a while longer with the corps. His wife, 
mother of five, approved of his decision. 

“You have to apply subjective values to 
this kind of a human program,” said Hutch- 
ins. “Against dollars, how much is a kid 
worth? We've got boys here from Watts. They 
know how to riot. They know how to burn 
up a million dollars. Who can deny if we 
open a new life to just one of these boys the 
program hasn't paid for itself?” 


CONCERN OVER STATEMENTS AND 
ACTIVITIES OF CERTAIN INDI- 
VIDUALS LEADING TO RIOT AND 
INSURRECTION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on August 7, 1967, Represent- 
ative WILLIAM V. ROTH, JR, of Delaware, 
and I wrote to the Attorney General of 
the United States to express our concern 
about the public statements and ac- 
tivities of certain individuals such as H. 
“Rap” Brown and Stokely Carmichael. 
We cited 13 sections of Federal law 
which we felt may have been violated by 
either or both of these men, and we 
asked the Attorney General whether 
prosecution under any of these statutes 
was being considered. We also asked, 
in the event the aforementioned statutes 
did not apply, what new legislation the 
administration would recommend. 

We have now received a response from 
Mr. J. Walter Yeagley, Assistant At- 
torney General, Internal Security Divi- 
sion, which states that the Department 
feels there is sufficient Federal law al- 
ready on the books to deal with such ac- 
tions. Mr. Yeagley further. states that 
if “sufficient evidence is developed, ap- 
propriate action will be undertaken.” 

It would seem that from the wide- 
spread publicity given the statements 
of these two men in the national press 
plus the devastation to be found in the 
riot-town areas of Newark, Detroit, and 
Cambridge the Department of Justice 
should have little difficulty in finding 
the evidence it needs. 

Now that the Department of Justice 
has confirmed that the existing law is 
adequate, prompt action should be 
forthcoming. 

I ask unanimous consent that our let- 
ter to the Attorney General of August 7 
and his reply thereto of August 16 be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

US. SENATE, 


Washington, D.C., August 4, 1967. 
Hon. RAMSEY CLARK, 

Attorney General of the United States, De- 

partment of Justice, Washington, D.C. 
My Dran MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Many 
are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned about the violent and intemperate 
speeches which have been made by one 
Hubert Geroid (“Rap”) Brown and one 
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Stokely Carmichael, and a few other indi- 
viduals, calling on citizens to arm themselves 
to perform acts of violence, to burn prop- 
erty, both private and public, and to cause 
riots and civil disturbances in order to harm 
or destroy lives and and I am being 
asked repeatedly by constituents what action 
the Federal Government is taking to enforce 
laws against such conduct. 

I am sure these inflamatory speeches have 
come to your attention since they have been 
given considerable coverage as news both in 
newspapers and on radio and television. 

It occurred to me that the aforementioned 
individuals must be liable for prosecution 
under one or more of existing Federal laws. 
Accordingly, I asked the Legislative Counsel 
to compile a list of the various sections of the 
U.S. Code under which prosecution may be 
considered. 

These sections of Title 18, U.S.C. are as fol- 
lows: 

Section 2, prescribing the criminal respon- 
sibility as a principal of an individual who 
counsels, commands, induces, or procures the 
commission of a criminal offense against the 
United States. 

Section 241, relating to conspiracy to im- 
pair the rights of citizens. 

Section 371, relating to conspiracy to com- 
mit offenses against the United States. 

Section 2383, relating to rebellion or in- 
surrection. 

Section 2384, relating to seditious con- 
spiracy. 

Section 2385, relating to advocacy of the 
overthrow of the Government. 

Section 2386, requiring the registration of 
certain organizations engaged in civilian 
military activity. 

Section 2387, relating to certain activities 

the armed forces. 

Section 1951, relating to interference with 
commerce. 

Sections 1701 and 1705 relating to obstruc- 
tion of the United States mails. 

Sections 1073 and 1074 relating to flight to 
avoid prosecution. 

I would appreciate having your comments 
as to whether or not legal action can be taken 
against the aforementioned individuals un- 
der one or more of these sections. 

On the other hand if present laws are con- 
sidered inadequate, what recommendations 
does the Administration have to cope with 
this lawless element? 

Yours sincerely, 
Joun J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate. 
Wum V. ROTH, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, August 16, 1967. 
Hon, JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: I have your letter dated 
August 7, 1967 to the Attorney General re- 
garding H. “Rap” Brown and Stokely Car- 
michael. In addition, you listed thirteen sec- 
tions from Title 18, United States Code, and 
asked whether or not legal action could be 
instituted under one or more of these statutes 
against Brown and Carmichael. 

You may be interested in knowing that we 
are looking into their activities to ascertain 
whether either has acted in violation of any 
Federal statute, including a number that 
you listed. In the event sufficient evidence 
is developed to establish a violation of Fed- 
eral law, appropriate action will be under- 
taken. 

In addition to the Federal statutes having 
possible applicability, there are, as you know, 
local and state laws which may have ap- 
Plicability to Brown and Carmichael's 
activities. 

Although this Department is not recom- 
mending at this time, any additional Fed- 
eral legislation in this area, the Attorney 
General has proposed a bill relating to the 
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prohibiting of riots and incitements to riot 
im the District of Columbia. This legislation 
provides for criminal es up to ten 
years imprisonment or $10,000 fine, or both. 

The Attorney General appreciates having 
the benefit of your views. 

Sincerely, 
J. WALTER YEAGLEY, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the various sections of title 18 referred to 
in our letter be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRINCIPALS (18 U.S.C. 2) 

(a) Whoever commits an offense against 
the United States or aids, abets, counsels, 
commands, induces or procures its commis- 
sion, is punishable as a principal. 

(b) Whoever willfully causes an act to be 
done which if directly performed by him or 
another would be an offense against the 
United States, is punishable as a principal. 
(June 25, 1948, ch. 645, 62 Stat. 684; Oct. 31, 
1951, ch. 655, § 17b, 65 Stat. 717.) 


CONSPIRACY AGAINST RIGHTS OF CITIZENS (18 
.O. 241) 


If two or more persons conspire to injure, 
oppress, threaten, or intimidate any citizen 
in the free exercise or enjoyment of any right 
or privilege secured to him by the Consti- 
tution or laws of the United States, or be- 
cause of his having so exercised the same; or 

If two or more persons go in disguise on 
the highway, or on the premises of another, 
with intent to prevent or hinder his free 
exercise or enjoyment of any right or privi- 
lege so secured— 

They shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both. (June 25, 1948, ch. 645, 62 Stat. 696.) 


CONSPIRACY TO COMMIT OFFENSE OR TO DEFRAUD 
UNITED STATES (18 U.S.C. 371) 


If two or more persons conspire either to 
commit any offense against the United 
States, or to defraud the United States, or 
any agency thereof in any manner or for 
any purpose, and one or more of such persons 
do any act to effect the object of the con- 
spiracy, each shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both. 

If, however, the offense, the commission 
of which is the object of the conspiracy is 
a misdemeanor only, the punishment for 
such conspiracy shall not exceed the maxi- 
mum punishment provided for such mis- 
ig (June 25, 1948, ch. 645, 62 Stat. 


REBELLION OR INSURRECTION (16 U.S.C. 2383) 


“Whoever incites, sets on foot, assists, or 
engages in any rebellion or insurrection 
against the authority of the United States or 
the laws thereof, or gives aid or comfort 
thereto, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both; and shali be incapable of holding any 
office under the United States.” 


SEDITIOUS CONSPIRACY (18 U.S.C. 2384) 


“If two or more persons in any State, or 
Torritory, or in any place subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States, conspire to 
overthrow, put down, or to destroy by force 
the Government of the United States, or to 
levy war against them, or to oppose by force 
the authority thereof, or by force to prevent, 
hinder, or delay the execution of any law of 
the United States, or by force to seize, take, 
or possess any property of the United States 
contrary to the authority thereof, they shall 
each be fined not more than $20,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than twenty years, or 
bo ” 
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ADVOCATING OVERTHROW OF GOVERNMENT 
(18 U.S.C. 2385) 


“Whoever knowingly or willfully advocates, 
abets, advises, or teaches the duty, necessity, 
desirability, or propriety of overthrowing or 
destroying the Government of the United 
States or the government of any State, 
Territory, District or Possession thereof, 
or the Government of any political subdi- 
vision therein, by force or violence, or by the 
assassination of any Officer of any such gov- 
ernment; or 

“Whoever, with intent to cause the over- 
throw or destruction of any such govern- 
ment, prints, publishes, edits, issues, circu- 
lates, sells, distributes, or publicly displays 
any written or printed matter advocating, 
advising, or teaching the duty, necessity, de- 
sirability or propriety of overthrowing or 
destroying any government in the United 
States by force or violence, or attempts to do 
s0; or 

“Whoever organizes or helps, or attempts 
to organize any society, group, or assembly of 
persons who teach, advocate, or encourage 
the overthrow or destruction of any such gov- 
ernment by force or violence; or becomes or 
is a member of, or affiliates with, any such 
society, group, or assembly of persons, know- 
ing the purposes thereof— 

“Shall be fined not more than $20,000 or 
imprisoned not more than twenty years, or 
both, and shall be ineligibe for employ- 
ment by the United States or any department 
or agency thereof, for the five years next fol- 
lowing his conviction. 

“If two or more persons conspire to com- 
mit any offense named in this section, each 
shall be fined not more than $20,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than twenty years, or both, 
and shall be ineligible for employment by 
the United States or any department or 
agency thereof, for the five years next follow- 
ing conviction.” 

REGISTRATION OF CERTAIN ORGANIZATIONS 

(18 U.S.C. 2386) 


The following organization shall be re- 
quired to register with the Attorney General: 
. * 


* * * 


“Every organization which engages both 
in civilian and military activity and in po- 
litical activity; .. . 

* organization, the purpose or aim 
of which, or one of the purposes or aims of 
which, is the establishment, control, con- 
duct, seizure or overthrow of the government 
or subdivision thereof, by the use of force, 
violence, military measures, or threats of one 
or more of the foregoing.” 

(Exceptions include U.S. Armed Forces, or- 
ganized militia or national guard forces, law 
enforcement agencies, diplomatic missions 
and consular offices of foreign government 
and “any nationally recognized organizations 
of persons who are veterans of the Armed 
Forces of the United States or affiliates of 
such organizations.’’) 

(Political Activity “means any activity the 
purpose or aim of which, or one of the pur- 
poses or aims of which, is the control by 
force or overthrow of the government of the 
United States or a political subdivision 
thereof, or any state or political subdivision 
thereof. An organization is engaged in 
“civilian military activity” if: 

(1) it gives instruction through, or pre- 
scribes instruction for its members in the 
use of firearms or any weapons or any sub- 
stitute therefore, or military or naval sci- 
ence; or 

(2) or it receives from any other orga- 
nization from any individual instruction in 
military or naval science; or 

(3) it engages in any military or naval 
maneuvers or activities; or 

(4) it engages either with or without 
arms in drills or parades of military or naval 
character; or 

(5) it engages in any other form of orga- 
nized activity which in the opinion of the 
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Attorney General constitutes preparation for 
military action.“) 


ACTIVITIES AFFECTING ARMED FORCES 
GENERALLY (18 U.S.C. 2387) 

“Whoever, with intent to interfere with, 
impair, or influence, the loyalty, morale, or 
discipline of the military or naval forces of 
the United States: 

(1) advises, counsels, urges, or in any 
manner causes or attempts to cause insub- 
ordination, or disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal 
of duty by any member of the military or 
naval forces of the United States; or 

(2) distributes or attempts to distribute 
any written or printed matter which advises, 
counsels, or urges insubordination, disloy- 
alty, mutiny or refusal of duty by any mem- 
ber of the military or naval forces of the 
United States— 

shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than ten years, or both, 
and shall be ineligible for employment by 
the United States or any department or 
agency thereof for the five years next fol- 
lowing his conviction.” 


OBSTRUCTION OF MAILS GENERALLY 
(18 U.S.C, 1710) 


Whoever knowingly and willfully obstructs 
or retards the passage of the mail, or any 
carrier or conveyance carrying the mail, shall 
be fined not more than $100 or imprisoned 
not more than six months, or both. (June 25, 
1948, ch. 645, 62 Stat. 778.) 


DESTRUCTION OF LETTER BOXES OR MAIL 
(18 U.S.C. 1705) 

Whoever willfully or maliciously injures, 
tears down or destroys any letter box or other 
receptacle intended or used for the receipt 
or delivery of mail on any mail route, or 
breaks open the same or willfully or mali- 
ciously injures, defaces or destroys any mail 
deposited therein, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 
three years. (June 25, 1948, ch. 645, 62 Stat. 
779; May 24, 1949, ch. 139, § 38, 63 Stat. 95.) 


INTERFERENCE WITH COMMERCE BY THREATS 
OR VIOLENCE (18 U.S.C. 1951) 

(a) Whoever in any way or degree ob- 
structs, delays, or affects commerce or the 
movement of any article or commodity in 
commerce, by robbery or extortion or at- 
tempts or conspires so to do, or commits or 
threatens physical violence to any person or 
property in furtherance of a plan or purpose 
to do anything in violation of this section 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than twenty years, or 
both. 

(b) As used in this section— 

(1) The term “robbery” means the unlaw- 
ful taking or obtaining of personal property 
from the person or in the presence of an- 
other, against his will, by means of actual 
or threatened force, or violence, or fear of 
injury, immediate or future, to his person or 
property, or property in his custody or pos- 
session, or the person or property of a rela- 
tive or member of his family or of anyone 
in his company at the time of the taking or 
obtaining. 

(2) The term “extortion” means the ob- 
taining of property from another, with his 
consent, induced by wrongful use of actual 
or threatened force, violence, or fear, or under 
color of official right. 

(3) The term “commerce” means within 
the District of Columbia, or any Territory or 
Possession of the United States; all com- 
merce between any point in a State, Terri- 
tory, Possession, or the District of Columbia 
and any point outside thereof; all commerce 
between points within the same State 
through any place outside such State; and 
all other commerce over which the United 
States has jurisdiction. 

(c) This section shall not be construed to 
repeal, modify or affect section 17 of Title 15, 
sections 52, 101-115, 151-166 of Title 29 or 
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sections 151-188 of Title 45. (June 25, 1948, 
ch. 645, 62 Stat. 793.) 


FLIGHT TO AVOID PROSECUTION OR GIVING 
TESTIMONY (18 U.S.C. 1073) 

Whoever moves or travels in interstate or 
foreign commerce with intent either (1) to 
avoid prosecution, or custody or confinement 
after conviction, under the laws of the place 
from which he flees, for a crime, or an at- 
tempt to commit a crime, punishable by 
death or which is a felony under the laws of 
the place from which the fugitive flees, or 
which, in the case of New Jersey, is a high 
misdemeanor under the laws of said State, or 
(2) to avoid giving testimony in any criminal 
proceedings in such place in which the com- 
mission of an offense punishable by death or 
which is a felony under the laws of such 
place, or which in the case of New Jersey, is 
a high misdemeanor under the laws of said 
State, is charged, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both. 

Violations of this section may be prose- 
cuted only in the Federal judicial district in 
which the original crime was alleged to have 
been committed, or in which the person was 
held in custody or confinement and only 
upon formal approval in writing by the At- 
torney General or an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, which function of 
approving prosecutions may not be delegated. 
(As amended Oct. 4, 1961, Pub. L. 87-368, 75 
Stat. 795.) 


FLIGHT TO AVOID PROSECUTION FOR DAMAGING OR 
DESTROYING ANY BUILDING OR OTHER REAL OR 
PERSONAL PROPERTY (18 U.S.C. 1074) 


(a) Whoever moves or travels in interstate 
or foreign commerce with intent either (1) 
to avoid prosecution, or custody, or confine- 
ment after conviction, under the laws of the 
place from which he flees, for willfully at- 
tempting to or damaging or destroying by 
fire or explosive any building structure, fa- 
cility, vehicle, dwelling house, synagogue, 
church, religious center or educational insti- 
tution, public or private, or (2) to avoid 
giving testimony in any criminal proceeding 
relating to any such offensive shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. 

(b) Violations of this section may be 

ted in the Federal judicial district in 
which the original crime was alleged to have 
been committed or in which the person was 
held in custody or confinement: Provided, 
however, That this section shall not be con- 
strued as indicating an intent on the part of 
Congress to prevent any State, Territory, 
Commonwealth, or possession of the United 
States of any jurisdiction over any offense 
over which they would have jurisdiction in 
the absence of such section. (Added Pub. L. 
pec title II, § 201, May 6, 1960, 74 Stat. | 

+) 


SENATE RELUCTANCE IN RATIFY- 
ING HUMAN RIGHTS CONVEN- 
TIONS IS A STUMBLING BLOCK TO 
WORLDWIDE PROGRESS—CXXIII 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
U.N. General Assembly will take up the 
issue of human rights this fall. One of 
the proposals before that body will be a 
suggestion to create a sort of “global om- 
budsman.” According to the August 12 
issue of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture: 

The plan calls for the establishment of a 
U.N. High Commissioner’s Office for Human 
Rights, a central and permanent global insti- 
tution charged with the task of maintaining 
vigilance over the state of human rights 
everywhere. After an intensive study and de~ 
bate, the U.N. Commission on Human Rights, 
meeting in March and April in Geneva, ap- 
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proved the ground-breaking proposal by a 
vote of 20 to 7. 

Since 1968 will mark the 20th anniversary 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and will be commemorated through- 
out the world as International Human Rights 
Year, the idea of a High Commissioner ap- 
pears signally appropriate and timely. For if 
the United Nations has been extraordinarily 
successful during the past 20 years in formu- 
lating standards of conduct, it has been sadly 
negligent in creating institutions and pro- 
cedures for translating these standards into 
actual observance. Implementation cur- 
rently constitutes a yawning gap—a gap 
which could effectually be bridged by a High 
Commissioner for Human Rights. 


Mr. President, one of the reasons for 
the “yawning gap” the Saturday Review 
describes is the failure of the U.S. Senate 
to give anything more than perfunctory 
lipservice to the cause of attaining hu- 
man rights for all the people on this 
earth. 

As we near the 20th anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
I once more urge this body to ratify the 
human rights conventions. Let us help 
the U.N. translate words into effective 
pean: 


, SONIC BOOM MAKES SST A BAD 
BARGAIN 


j Mr. PROXMIRE. The blanket of sonic 
booms that would cover this country if 
the proposed supersonic transport went 
into regular daily service on overland air 
routes would introduce a massive and 
totally unacceptable new source of noise 
pollution which threatens to do as much 
damage to the quality of life on this 
Planet as air and water pollution are 
doing. 

A physicist at Harvard University, Dr. 
William A. Shurcliff, has mobilized a de- 
termined little band of opponents to the 
boom in an organization called the Citi- 
zens League Against the Sonic Boom. 
The boom, of course, as Dr. Shurcliff says, 
is only a symptom. The cause is super- 
sonic flight. 

The sonic boom is symptom, too, of a 
system that permits a headlong, ill- 
considered, public-be-damned rush into 
a new form of transportation unfettered 
by an investment of the necessary time 
and effort required to iron out the bugs 
first. 

We are paying the price now of past 
follies of a similar nature in polluted air 
and putrid lakes and streams. We cannot 
afford such folly. We have to weigh both 
the costs and the benefits of each new 
innovation or we may find ourselves tak- 
ing three steps backward for every for- 
ward step. 

William Hines in an excellent article 
in the Washington Star discussed the 
sonic boom problem and Dr. Shurcliff's 
fight against it. I commend the article 
to the attention of all Senators and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SST Poses Bic Boom QUESTION 
(By William Hines) 

When Dr. William A. Shurcliff chooses a 
windmill to tilt, he chooses a dilly. 

Shurcliff is a Harvard physicist who has 
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selected as his personal windmill the heavily 
funded, massively lobbied supersonic trans- 
port airplane, or SST. In his fighting guise, 
he is director (or as he prefers to say, “head 

goat”) of the Citizens League Against the 
Sonic Boom, which has uarters in his 
home at 19 Appleton Street in Cambridge, 
Mass. 

When a barn caved in near Vannes, Brit- 
tany, a fortnight ago and smothered three 
French peasants, the accident gave the Cit- 
izens League a new lease on life and a new 
talking point. Shurcliff says the Vannes 
tragedy is the first fatal incident directly 
traceable to the thunderclaps from the sky 
caused by fast-flying aircraft. 

The Citizens League is nominally 
the boom. But Shurcliff points out that the 
boom is only a symptom; the cause is super- 
sonic flight by airplanes. Every time a plane 
exceeds the speed of sound (760 miles an 
hour at sea level, slower at higher altitudes) 
it pokes a hole in the sky that causes a noise. 

The intensity and effect of the noise vary 
considerably, according to size, speed and 
altitude of the plane, weather conditions, ter- 
rain, and the personal sensibilities of people 
exposed to the boom. To some persons under 
some conditions it is only a passing annoy- 
ance; to others under more aggravating cir- 
cumstances it is an almost unbearable nui- 
sance. 

Some people have sued for damages, but 
only at Vannes has the boom caused death. 

Actually, the Citizens League is against the 
SST. Shurcliff knows that no one on earth to 
date has heard a boom from a supersonic 
transport for the simple reason that no SSTs 
have yet been built. Booms that now vex peo- 
ple are made in a few cases by experimental 
aircraft testing the effects of the boom on 
populations below, but the great majority 
come from military planes on “routine” duty. 

Shurcliff and his associates in the Citizens 
League prefer not to object specifically to 
military sonic booms. The “head goat” says 
he does not wish to obstruct security and 
supposes that military necessity dictates 
propagation of booms. In answer to a ques- 
tion, however, Shurcliff said he could give no 
plausible reason for supersonic military 
flights over US. cities in the absence of 
threatened or actual attack. 

There is growing suspicion that the booms 
are being visited on the public these days 
as part of a softening up campaign. The 
name of the game apparently is to get citi- 
zens in the habit of hearing sonic booms; 
from there it is only a short step to public 
“acceptance” of the nuisance. 

The Air Force—biggest sonic boom offen- 
der at the present time—seems to be spear- 
heading the campaign. Radio commercial: 
sound effect—loud crack; announced 
“That’s the sonic boom ... the sound of 
security!” 

One of the big differences between craft 
flying supersonically now and those that will 
fiy later as commercial transports is in size, 
and hence in loudness of boom. Acoustical 
physicists—those who specialize in the effects 
of sound waves—can calculate rather pre- 
cisely the magnitude of a boom. The SSTs, 
they agree, will be a doozy. They also point 
out that there is no theoretical basis for sup- 
posing that booms can be avoided in super- 
sonic flight. 

A report issued by the President’s Office 
of Science and Technology a fortnight ago 
purported to give some data on the annoy- 
ance quotient of SST sonic booms. It was a 
masterpiece of doubletalk which—by pre- 
tending to equate subsonic jet noise and 
supersonic thunderclaps—disingenuously 
drew an apples-and-oranges comparison and 
thereby thoroughly confused the issue. This, 
no doubt, was the intention behind the re- 
port. 

One might ask, what is the point of a 
campaign to condition the public favorably 
toward sonic booms. The point is money— 
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lots and lots of money. Promoters of the SST 
believe they can sell 500 of the planes—at 
#40 million apiece—if supersonic flight over 
populated areas is forbidden—but 1,200 if it 
is permitted. 

The difference—700 planes at $40 million— 
works out to almost $3 billion. Sums of this 
magnitude, the editors of the Nation com- 
mented recently, “create a tremendous res- 
ervoir of goodwill.” 

Publicists for the aerospace industry, the 
government and the airlines all are in there 
pitching, and if a measure of inconvenience 
and insult is done the eardrums and wall- 
plaster of countless millions of householders 
along the airways between the East and West 
Coasts beginning in the 1970s, well—in the 
immortal words of “mehitabel the cat,” 
“Whatthehell boys whatthehell.” 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, some 
critical comment has been made by Goy- 
ernment commissions and the press 
about the performance of National 
Guard personnel during the recent riots, 
particularly in Detroit. 

Most of the criticism is based upon 
conditions and circumstances completely 
beyond the control of the National 
Guard. 

Since becoming a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, and espe- 
cially as chairman of the Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee, I have 
learned more about the National Guard 
although I have always been a supporter 
of all our Reserve Forces including the 
National Guard. 

In fairness to the National Guardsmen 
called to duty during the recent riots and 
to other guardsmen throughout the 
United States who have performed State 
and National duty is an excellent man- 
ner, I think the record should be set 
straight. 

Since World War I, the National 
Guard of the various States has been 
called up 78 times to suppress civil dis- 
turbances. In addition, the Guard has 
been called up hundreds of times to as- 
sist in natural disasters such as hurri- 
canes, floods, tornadoes, and heavy 
snows. 

Twenty of the callups to suppress civil 
disturbances have occurred this year. 
Only in recent instances has there been 
criticism of the National Guard’s per- 
formance. 

At the same time of the Detroit riot, 
from which almost all the criticism has 
come, National Guard troops were also 
called to duty in several other cities 
where they were commended for effec- 
tive action in preventing widespread in- 
jury, destruction of property, and possi- 
bly death. . 

This long record of performing riot 
duty in an outstanding manner is proof 
that the National Guard organization 
and its personnel are highly capable of 
meeting their responsibilities in riot duty. 

The facts show that in the Detroit sit- 
uation the quick and wise action of Na- 
tional Guard personnel was a major fac- 
tor in preventing more damage and in- 
juries even though they had to operate 
under adverse circumstances that do not 
ordinarily exist in riot conditions. 

Although National Guard units were 
not ordered committed to the riot area 
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until after the riot had been in progress 
for over 8 hours, National Guard officers 
were, in accordance with their estab- 
lished emergency plan, in touch with the 
riot situation minutes after trouble 
began. 

It is a well-established principle of riot 
control that forces be committed soon 
enough and in sufficient strength to sup- 
press the disorder and prevent its en- 
largement. However, the record shows 
that it was not until several hours after 
the Detroit riot was underway that local 
officials, at the urging of high ranking 
National Guard officers, agreed to request 
the use of National Guard forces. 

The delay in calling the Guard and 
the time required for sufficient Guard 
forces to travel the long distances from 
their hometown to the riot scenes meant 
that by the time National Guard troops 
arrived the riot activity had spread to 
include hundreds of city blocks, sniping 
and fire bombing was at its height and 
darkness was imminent. 

To complicate the situation further, 
when called up for State duty and or- 
dered to riot areas, the National Guard 
had to overcome many handicaps not of 
its own making. Because Defense Depart- 
ment policy provides that all authorized 
Guard equipment will not be issued or 
even procured or because of Army-wide 
equipment shortages, all the National 
Guard units called to duty in Michigan 
lacked full and some essential equip- 
ment, For instance, several of the most 
highly trained units had no trucks or 
other vehicles. Commercial buses had to 
be chartered to take them from their 
hometown armories to Detroit. 

All the National Guard units were 
short of communication equipment. For 
this reason, in the riot area it was neces- 
sary to assign National Guardsmen to 
patrols with policemen for communica- 
tion. Under these conditions, command 
and control of National Guardsmen by 
their officers was made extremely diffi- 
cult and, in many cases, impossible. 
Many of the jeep and other motorized 
patrols were often out of contact with 
= headquarters for long periods of 

e. 

In the face of these unfortunate handi- 
caps and despite intelligence reports 
that the major trouble would occur in 
the west section of the city, the National 
Guard troops were nevertheless assigned 
to the section where reports indicated 
the worst trouble was most likely to take 
place. The Active Army was assigned to 
another section. The intelligence proved 
to be correct, and the National Guards- 
men were in the most difficult area. 

Some press reports stated that uni- 
forms of the guardsmen were dirty and 
that their personal appearance fell short 
of the standards expected of them. This 
is a totally unfair criticism. 

First, under Defense Department 
policy, the guardsmen are issued only 
two sets of uniforms. Second, many 
guardsmen were on duty for 36 hours 
with little or no sleep. Some did not even 
have the opportunity of taking off their 
uniforms during the first days and nights 
they were on duty. Their primary con- 
cern was preventing the loss of life and 
property, not finding a laundry, even 
if one had been available. 
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Dealing with riots is a hard and serious 
undertaking at any time and under any 
circumstances. In performing emergency 
duty on past occasions and in the recent 
riots, the rank and file National Guards- 
men from the privates up through the 
ranks have done their job well consider- 
ing what they had to work with and the 
conditions they faced. This is also true 
of the Active Army. 

Certainly, both could do better if they 
had more training, just as anyone in 
any job could improve with additional 
training. However, criticizing the train- 
ing schedule or the recruiting policies of 
the National Guard is no answer for 
meeting the problem of riots and their 
control. It is another case of blaming 
everyone but the wrongdoer. 

The answer to preventing and con- 
trolling riots is a firm and forced de- 
mand by local, State, and National au- 
thorities that the law be obeyed. When a 
law is violated, the violator must be 
caught, prosecuted and punished ac- 
cording to the seriousness of the crime. 

If the National Guard is to be used for 
this purpose, it should be equipped and 
made ready for the task. By their past 
performance, the officers and men of the 
Guard have proved they can meet their 
responsibilities. They should not have to 
suffer the blame for failure of civil of- 
ficials, welfare programs, or for Defense 
Department economy that has created 
problems which the National Guard is 
expected to solve without sufficient re- 
sources. 

Mr. President, I am sure that these 
criticisms which were made were not 
made in bad faith. I am confident they 
were made without full examination of 
the facts and without full information as 
to the true facts. The import of the 
criticisms, as they went hurriedly 
throughout the Nation, was injurious and 
very unfair to a wonderful group of men, 
from the privates on up, who have proved 
their worth over and over again and will 
many times more. 

I am glad to be able to state that under 
the new policy and the new setup that is 
reflected by the bill the Senate will take 
up in a few minutes we have now estab- 
lished a firm policy with respect to the 
National Guard and the Army Reserve, 
and the floor levels that are going to be 
maintained. I have had direct, positive, 
unconditional promises that the equip- 
ment, supplies, and materiel needed will 
be supplied in full measure, just as soon 
as that matter can be taken up. 


VETERANS READJUSTMENT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am very 
much disturbed over an item on the cal- 
endar under the heading “Bills in Con- 
ference.” My concern is with respect to 
S. 16, the veterans readjustment bill, 
which was sent to conference on June 20. 
I understand that the conferees agreed 
upon the bill several days ago, but the 
bill has not been brought before the Sen- 
ate. The conference report has not been 
brought before the Senate, and if the bill 
is not acted upon today, the veterans will 
lose some $23 million. 

Mr. President, I wonder if there is any 
Senator in the Chamber who can tell us 
why this report has not been brought up 
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for action and what the circumstances 
may be. There may be some good reason, 
other than saving $23 million to the 
executive branch, but I think we should 
have an explanation as to what happened 
to the bill and why the conference report 
has not been brought up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am always glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I was one of the conferees to 
this bill. The bill has been agreed upon 
in conference, and there was a unani- 
mous report by the conferees. I know 
of no reason why the conference report 
should not be taken up or why it should 
not have been acted upon a day or two 
ago. The conference report was approved 
with that intention. I hope the leader- 
ship will bring up the bill before the end 
of the day because I believe the Senator 
is correct. 

If it is carried over until the next 
week it will mean a difference of 1 month 
in the benefits for veterans, to which I 
think they are entitled. 

Mr. AIKEN. This means then, that it 
would cost the Federal Government $23 
million, if I am correctly informed, in 
order to pay veterans’ benefits for this 
month. That $23 million would conduct 
the war—which is creating more veterans 
by the hour—for a few hours’ time, or 
perhaps pay for the cost of another heavy 
aerial attack on North Vietnam. 

It seems to me that these men who 
have fought in wars in the past, and at 
the present time, are entitled to fair con- 
sideration. If anyone is responsible for 
holding up the conference report, I be- 
lieve the public, the Senate, and the 
veterans themselves are entitled to know 
who it is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Vermont. I might say 
that I agree with him fully; there is no 
reason why the report should not be 
acted upon today. 

Mr. AIKEN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, since speaking earlier to- 
day on this subject, I have learned that 
one purpose of the veterans readjustment 
bill on which the conferees had agreed is 
to bring the veterans of the Vietnamese 
war up to the level of other veterans. 

It appears that veterans of the Viet- 
namese war are entitled to $100 a month, 
whereas other veterans have been en- 
titled to $130 a month. 

It seems that this would be an excel- 
lent time to give fair treatment to the 
veterans of the Vietnamese war as well 
as to the veterans of other wars. 


RIOTS MUST NOT DETER US 
FROM HELPING URBAN AMERICA 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, it is 
clear that the violence and rioting this 
summer has complicated not only the 
civil rights struggle but the entire legis- 
lative programs of aid to our Nation’s 
cities. 

The reasons for these complications are 
that those who have always opposed 
progress in both of these important areas 
are now using the anger and bitterness 
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caused by the rioting in an attempt to 
wreck top priority legislative programs. 

I invite the attention of Senators to an 
excellent article written by columnist 
Richard Wilson, an article that speaks 
to those who are wondering about the 
value of city legislation because of the 
events of this summer. 

Mr. Wilson rightly points out: 

The now is what kind of new ac- 
tion would be the most effective. But even 
more important is that Congress go ahead 
with those programs which show some prom- 
ise of improving the physical environment 
in the slums and an improvement in police 
methods. 


He also notes that while Vice President 
Humpurey spoke recently about the need 
for a “Marshall plan” for the cities, this 
was merely a figure of speech to the ad- 
ministration’s urgent concern for the 
cities needs. For, as he pointed out, the 
President’s programs for the cities ac- 
tually exceeded the $4 billion authorized 
in the “Marshall plan.” He said: 

As the Johnson programs unfold, and in 
spite of impediments occasionally interposed 
by Congress, the $19 billion or $20 billion of 
the “Marshall plan” will not look very large 
compared to the total effort to help the 
cities. 


This effort can—and will—go on. We 
simply cannot falter in our quest to re- 
build urban America. The rioting this 
summer, although inexcusable, does point 
up that fact that in the large sections of 
most of our urban areas they desperately 
need help and attention. 

President Johnson is committed to help 
these Americans. Congress, by its record 
of accomplishments, is likewise so com- 
mitted. Let us get on with the job. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Wilson’s 
excellent editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rrors or No Riots, THINGS NEED To BE DONE 
(By Richard Wilson) 


Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey seems 
to have gotten a step or two ahead of the 
e in the Johnson administration but 
that doesn’t mean he is out of favor or has 
broken with the President, or anything like 
that. 

What this little divergence does illustrate, 
however, is that the President gives no public 
evidence of being in the mood to go along 
with excited left-wing sentiment on what to 
do about America’s cities and one of their 
primary problems, the increasing Negro pop- 
ulation. 

Humphrey has spoken out strongly about 
a “Marshall Plan” approach to the problem. 
He has also castigated Congress for lacking 
a sense of urgency. Neither of these attitudes 
is without its reflection in some degree at the 
White House, but the context in which the 
vice president spoke gave his statements a 
rather critical flavor, which reading of his 
text does not entirely justify. 

To be literal about it, the Johnson admin- 
istration programs for the cities and their 
problems actually exceeds the original $4 
billion authorization in the Marshall Plan. 
If we are to think of the Marshall Plan for 
the economic reconstruction of Western 
Europe as the beginning of foreign aid, this 
original allocation was to lead to total as- 
sistance to all countries of more than $117 
i from July 1, 1946 through June 30, 
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In the next 19 years it is safe to guess that 
the federal government’s commitment to the 
cities will substantially exceed $100 billion 
because we are now only at the beginning of 
this massive undertaking. 

Therefore to speak of the Marshall Plan 
is a pallid figure of speech that only can 
be interpreted as meaning that the Johnson 
administration is not doing enough and 
should get cracking. As the Johnson pro- 
grams unfold, and in spite of impediments 
occasionally interposed by Congress, the $19 
billion or $20 billion of the Marshall Plan 
will not look very large compared to the 
total effort to help the cities. 

When everything is counted in, cities and 
their populations are already receiving huge 
sums of money through government pro- 
grams. By one calculation the figure will run 
to more than $700 million in Detroit alone 
this year, This affords some idea of what 
the future holds. 

It is not even certain that some of the 
broad conclusions reached by the big think- 
ers on city problems have validity. The con- 
clusion is readily reached that rioting is due 
to unemployment. But that conclusion is 
now emerging as a misleading rationalization 
that may be right in some particulars but 
wrong in general. It is reported that 400 of 
the first 500 arrested persons questioned after 
the Detroit riots had jobs paying in excess 
of $125 per week. Employment programs 
would not have had much applicability with 
these particular people. 

This does not mean that employment pro- 
grams in riot-prone areas are without value. 
It merely means that the answer does not 
necessarily lie there. Poor housing condi- 
tions—rats, and so on—probably play a great 
part in the risibility of Negroes during the 
hot months, plus a growing resentment 
against whites in general, against tradesmen 
who sell to Negroes in particular and against 
the police. 

Except in the field of housing the current 
studies show no discernible results are prob- 
able from a mere increase in spending for 
employment and social programs. In some 
cities jobs Negroes might take are going 
begging, according to current reports. One 
big city mayor has promised jobs to anyone 
who will apply. 

The answer to the problem of the cities is 
far more complex and lies more deeply im- 
bedded in racial antipathies. What happened 
in Detroit in 1967 is not much different in 
essential than what happened there in the 
1940s. 

The question now is what kind of new 
action would be the most effective. But even 
more important is that Congress go ahead 
with those programs which show some prom- 
ise of improving the physical environment in 
the slums and an improvement in police 
methods. 


BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF 
SENATOR KUCHEL 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I regret that I was not in the Chamber 
on Tuesday last, when the many good 
remarks of Senators were addressed to 
Senator Kucuet in honor of his birthday. 

Belatedly, I extend to him my heartiest 
best wishes for that anniversary. It has 
been my pleasure the past 5 years to 
serve with Senator Kuchl on the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
In that capacity I have come to know 
him for what he is—an honest and fair 
man, sincerely dedicated to the good of 
our country and his fellow citizens. 

The people of the State of California 
have just cause to be proud of their 
senior Senator. His every effort is di- 
rected by the firm principles of justice 
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and liberty on which our country was 
founded. 

Senators before me have sounded their 
praises in every area, but I wish to under- 
write every statement with my own con- 
gratulations and warmest wishes for his 
continued good health and success to my 
friend Tom KUcHEL. 


JUSTICE DOUGLAS’ “FAREWELL TO 
TEXAS” CAPTURES ANOTHER 
LONE STAR HEART 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Mr. Justice William O. Douglas is a well- 
known and well-respected jurist, yet his 
book, “Farewell to Texas: A Vanishing 
Wilderness,” shows the excellence of still 
another facet of this multitalented man. 
Justice Douglas the naturalist deserves 
great acclaim as a hard-fighting conser- 
vationist and as an entertaining pro- 
moter of the natural scenic wonders of 
this country. “Farewell to Texas” has 
been hailed by many critics as a great 
work in the naturalist literature of Amer- 
ica. This book cannot be too often 
praised both for its literary merit and its 
eloquent pleas for the preservation of our 
wilderness that is so rapidly and tragical- 
ly vanishing. 

Mary Kate Tripp has written an excel- 
lent and insight-filled review of Justice 
Douglas’ book under the provocative 
title of “Ahabs in Texas Vineyard.” I ask 
unanimous consent that her review of 
“Farewell to Texas,” published in the 
Amarillo Globe-Times of August 10, 1967 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AHABS IN TEXAS VINEYARD 


“Farewell to Texas: A Vanishing Wilder- 
ness,” by William O. Douglas, McGraw-Hill, 
$6.95. 

If William O. Douglas had not turned out 
to be a justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, he 
might have been the best—and probably 
most controversial U.S. Secretary of the In- 
terior since the terrible-tempered Harold 
Ickes. 

Not that “Farewell to Texas,” is a bad- 
tempered book, because it seems to have been 
written more in sorrow than in anger, but 
because Mr. Justice Douglas is one of the 
great naturalists of his time. And he does not 
think the government—national, state or lo- 
cal—has done enough to protect the beauty 
of the land from the modern Ahabs. In fact, 
he would list government along with oil com- 
panies, pipe lines, lumber companies, some 
ranchers, farmers, poachers and just plain 
vandals among the Ahabs who are despoiling 
the modern vineyards. 

In this case the vineyard includes the Big 
Thicket of East Texas and parts of the Big 
Bend, Davis Mountain and Guadalupe Moun- 
tain country of far West Texas. 

Over a period of six years, Justice Douglas 
traveled Texas trails to gather the material 
for this book. He was accompanied by Texas 
naturalists, conservationists, botanists and 
ranchers who helped him “find and under- 
stand the glories” about which he writes. 

His insights include entertaining views 
of the history and folklore of the regions as 
well as descriptions of the flora and fauna, 
the natural beauties of the land and the 
waterways; and his book could be used as an 
explorer’s guide to Texas wilderness areas. 

But every description of spectacular 
beauty is accompanied by a note of discour- 
agement for its lack of permanency. 
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Overgrazing by cattle was capped by over- 
grazing by sheep in the Big Bend country to 
turn a range once rich in native grasses into 
a bleak, wasted land, he says. 

In the Big Thicket, the Ahabs have been 
lumber barons, poachers, pipe line and oil 
companies and housing developers with their 
depredations. As a result, some species of 
plants and wildlife have SS from 
the thicket, which has shrunk from three- 
million acres to 300,000 acres. By the time 
Congress passes a bill to make the thicket a 
national forest—probably within 6 to 8 
years—the area will be about 140,000 acres. 

Dams, usually built by the federal govern- 
ment, are “the plague of Texas” in Justice 
Dougias’s book. There are, he says, plenty of 
other sources of power, and when dams are 
needed for flood control they could be placed 
high on tributaries instead of in locations 
which inundate rich bottom land. The build- 
ing of dams also has been a prime villian in 
destroying archeological records. 

Park services are sometimes the worst of- 
fenders in “developing” parklands by the 
addition of roads, campgrounds, hotels, 
houses and tourist traps, according to Jus- 
tice Douglas. 

No bid for tourist dollars, he thinks, 
should be accompanied by policies which 
destroy the very features which would at- 
tract tourists. 

Farewell to Texas” establishes the Doug- 
las credentials as a Texas naturalist in the 
tradition of the great Roy Bedichek. Read- 
ers can only regret that he did not have 
a little more time to explore other parts of 
Texas—say the Palo Duro Canyon, for ex- 
ample ... Mary Kate Tripp 


WASHINGTON POST SUPPORTS 
PRESIDENT’S PLEA FOR TOLER- 
ANCE IN VIETNAM ELECTIONS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, in an edi- 
torial published today the Washington 
Post has strongly supported President 
Johnson’s plea for tolerance in America 
of the Vietnam election campaign. 

The Post declares: 

He is quite right in saying that the United 
States cannot pose “impossible standards” for 
Saigon’s elections (any more than it would 
for his own), and he did well to point out 
that neither insurgency nor invasion has 
kept South Vietnam from electing a Con- 
stituent Assembly, writing a constitution, 
holding some local elections and staging a 
national campaign. 


The President has made clear to the 
candidates in Saigon his views about the 
necessity for clean elections. I think 
there is every reason to believe that the 
President's strong words will be heeded. 
Meanwhile, the Washington Post’s plea 
for tolerance in this matter is well ad- 
vised. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 18, 1967] 
PLEA FOR TOLERANCE 

The President’s plea for tolerance of the 
“blemish” on South Vietnam's elections de- 
serves to be heard. He was quite right in 
saying that the United States cannot pose 
“impossible standards” for Saigon’s elections 
(any more than it would for its own), and 
he did well to point out that neither in- 
surgency nor invasion has kept South Viet- 
nam from electing a Constituent Assembly, 
writing a constitution, holding some local 
elections and staging a national campaign. 
This would be no mean feat for a unified 
nation at peace, 
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The President's report that he has con- 
veyed to Saigon his “conviction that it is 
vital for the elections to be free and fair” 
was welcome news. Presumably he has gone 
on from there to give the force of reality to 
his conviction; the start of civilian cam- 
paigning suggests this is so. A sizable part 
of American public support for the war has 
come to hinge on what effect the President’s 
delicate intervention will have in the re- 
maining two weeks of the campaign. 

The elections will take place only in “se- 
cure” areas, and the junta has screened both 
candidates and voters. Many Americans 
probably have already drawn their conclu- 
sions as to whether these conditions, and 
the conduct of the campaign, square with 
the American aim to guarantee “that the 
(Vietnamese) people may choose, undaunted, 
those whom they wish to lead them,” as 
the President put it. Nonetheless, it is, we 
hope, useful for the President to express his 
strong faith in free elections, to ask Ameri- 
cans to understand his dilemma, and to 
bring his influence to bear on Saigon. 


SELF-HELP HOMEBUILDING 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the words 
self-help have an honored ring. For 
through self-help, both individual and 
mutual, the earliest settlers of America 
carved a new nation from the wilderness, 
building through their own labor the 
homes, farms, stores, and churches of 
the frontier. ; 

Though that frontier has long since 
vanished, the principle of self-help build- 
ing has not vanished with it. Today, in 
rural areas of many States, self-help 
home building is enabling thousands of 
poor families to become owners of decent 
homes of their own. Flanner Homes in 
Indianapolis has pioneered this concept 
in an urban setting. Other projects in 
Rapid City, S. Dak.; Goshen, Calif.; and 
Immokalee, Fla., to name a few, are un- 
derway today. 

But applying self-help or “sweat 
equity” to urban rehabilitation has not 
proven nearly as straightforward and 
applicable as it has to new single family 
construction in the rural areas. In fact, 
many spokesmen in and out of the Gov- 
ernment have solemnly stated that “self- 
help housing is dead in the cities.” 

Mr. President, Mr. George Nesbitt, 
Deputy Assistant to the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, has 
written an imaginative article for the 
May issue of Journal of Housing in which 
he develops a new way for a prospective 
home owner to build “sweat equity” that 
does not require actual construction work 
on a building. I think Mr. Nesbitt’s idea 
typifies the kind of new thinking that 
must be done if we are to bring about a 
new dawn of opportunity for our troubled 
cities and their people, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be included at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SELF-HELP HOMEBUILDING 

(Can the techniques used in rural com- 
munities and underdeveloped countries be 
applied in urban areas? Yes, says the au- 
thor—and specifies how.) 

(By George B. Nesbitt) 

There are many citizens who are concerned 
about urban problems, including community 
leaders knowledgeable about housing and, 
here and there, government officials, who see 
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self-help construction as a route to owner- 
ship of standard housing by the low-income 
family. Their numbers are swelling in these 
days of heightened public concern with the 
problems of the poor. Many ideas for the ex- 
tended use of “sweat equity” in housing are 
being bandied about in high as well as low 
places. They range from pedestrian versions 
of new dwellings to be built on a self-help 
basis to ambitious arrangements under the 
auspices of nonprofit corporations for sweat 
equity labor within the slippery, complicated 
context of rehabilitation. In some instances, 
the rehabilitation work is expected also to 
serve as a setting for training in certain of 
the building skills. 

Despite ample and fairly obvious room for 
slip between cup and lip in self-help hous- 
ing, it is certain to retain a strong hold with 
those of us concerned with decent shelter 
for the poor. The vision still shines at the 
end of the road, however rocky, of home 
ownership, with all of its much wanted vir- 
tues. The Puritan ethic is in the picture, too: 
self-help combines hard work and frugal 
family economy. Those of us who feel that we 
have “arrived” via that route want low-in- 
come people to get their housing in the same 


way. 

Self-help seems so practicable within our 
homebuilding system, which still seems 
largely a matter of handicrafts. The concept 
is; the poor at least have hands, can wield 
hammers, and slap on paint; everybody does 
& bit of “do-it-yourself” work; the less cash 
a fellow has, the more of that work he ought 
to do. 

But is the sweat equity method for induc- 
ing the provision of housing for low-income 
owner-occupancy sufficiently practicable for 
large-scale results in the urban community? 
If not, is it possible to modify the typical 
arrangement for the application of sweat 
equity to make it more attractive to and 
more readily useful by larger numbers of 
low-income families in the urban commu- 
nity? 

The view here is that, although the first 
question inevitably requires a negative an- 
swer, an affirmative answer to the second 
question can be devised. The attempt here 
is to do so. 

THE PROBLEM 


The good and well-meaning people who 
espouse the sweat equity approach to low- 
income housing are sometimes charged with 
naivete and excessive enthusiasm. They 
recognize that owner housing within reach 
of low-income families is not routinely pro- 
vided by our housing system, though many 
such families aspire to it; they soon learn 
that a whole complex of impediments is in 
the way. Then, out of the wealth of their 
goodness and depth of concern with the 
plight of the poor, they become filled with 
anxiety, take the bull by the horns, and 
decide we should try sweat equity in housing. 

Despite this superficial motivation, the 
truth is that, at bottom, the enthusiasm for 
sweat equity rests on a sound premise. The 
input of sweat equity will reduce the need 
for borrowing, and thus monthly payments 
for housing, bringing more families with 
lower incomes within reach of the lenders. 
Besides, the sweat equity purchaser is almost 
by definition a good credit risk and his home 
ownership goal is, of course, not to be 
quarreled with. Rather, it is highly deserving 
of accommodation. Moreover, the work- 
ability of sweat equity has an amplitude of 
example not only in our domestic experience, 
stretching from barn-raising to tract develop- 
ment, but in underdeveloped areas around 
the world, sometimes with financial and 
technical assistance from the United States. 

But it is submitted that it is precisely at 
this point—in the experience cited—that the 
problem of the feasibility of sweat equity on 
any t scale in the urban commu- 
nity in the United States begins to become 
discernible. 
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RURAL, UNDERDEVELOPED AREA LESSONS 


The bulk of the experience looked to with 
hope has occurred in underdeveloped areas 
and rural communities. These settings sug- 
gest the likely presence of such facilitative 
factors for sweat equity as: 

Stable, cohesive groupings of poor people 
who are accustomed to communal efforts; 

People who are sufficiently underemployed 
to have an abundance of free time for engag- 
ing in construction labor; 

Either an absence of building standards or 
the existence of standards that are simple 
and flexible, possibly devised to fit the sweat 
equity program; 

An abundance of cheap land, free of land 
use regulations; 

Basic building material available at no 
cost, or at extremely nominal prices; 

An established governmental service to 
provide organizational and supervisory skills 
at no cost; 

The absence of competitive, profit moti- 
vated building enterprise serving the housing 
market area. 

URBAN OBSTACLES 


In the urban communities of our country, 
such facilitative circumstances do not pre- 
` yall and distinct obstacles remain to be sur- 
mounted. Low-income population groups are 
mobile, incohesive, and acclimated to indi- 
vidual effort. The adult members of those 
families sufficiently upwardly mobile for en- 
gagement in sweat equity provision of hous- 
ing will already be employed and thus have 
to volunteer and allocate added work hours 
to sweat equity in housing. Neither land nor 
basic building materials will be “at hand” for 
the taking; both must be purchased, Land 
use and building regulations of exacting 
standard will prevail. Contractors, sub- 
contractors, and craftsmen will look with a 
squeamish eye on the departure from the tra- 
ditional building system. Loans will be neces- 
sary and lender and loan-insurer must also 
impose standards for adjudging credit capac- 
ity, adequacy of neighborhood, and con- 
struction quality. 

Moreover, the sweat equity input will not 
cut dollar costs enough to permit ignoring 
the economy that comes with production on 
the scale of a tract development, A gamut of 
problems must be surmounted—market as- 
sessment, site acquisition and planning, 
zoning, dwelling design, economic feasibility 
analysis, construction and mortgage financ- 
ing, etc.—all the problems faced by a devel- 
oper, compounded by both the low-cost objec- 
tive and the complications inherent in the 
sweat equity methodology itself. The latter 
will include dwelling design for optimum 
input of sweat equity; stimulation, selection, 
and organization of participants with capa- 
bility and staying power; systematic division 
of labor, including fixing its value by level of 
skill involved; scheduling work flow to ex- 
pedite production but also to fit both the 
convenience of sub-contractors for the me- 
chanical work that must be contracted out 
and to adjust to the varying, available hours 
on the part of the participants; and sustain- 
ing motivation, interest, and momentum on 
the part of the participants. 

With respect to rehabilitation it is perhaps 
sufficient simply to assert that much of the 
excessive complication summarized above will 
obtain—plus the problems inherent in the 
rehabilitation process itself to be added. 
Moreover, the use of sweat equity-rehabilita- 
tion as a context for on-the-job training, an 
idea intriguing to many antipoverty action- 
ists, would necessarily add still another layer 
of complication. 

All of this is, of course, not to say that 
sweat equity is unworkable. It is simply con- 
sistent with the conclusion reached by the 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs 
for the United Nations, based on world-wide 
survey, that “Self-help probably works best 
in areas where the people will build their 
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own houses anyway, whether there is, or is 
not, assistance. This will especially be true 
for rural areas and for slum and squatter 
areas.” 

So, all of this is to underscore that the 
urbanized community in the United States 
does not fit this description—not even the 
slum portions of those communities. In U.S. 
communities, sweat equity housing con- 
struction is, if not altogether a square peg 
in a round hole, something hard to fit into 
place. 

Nevertheless, the objective here is not to 
suggest shelving the sweat equity method 
because it is so difficult to apply in the city, 
nor has its considerable social and economic 
utility been questioned in the slightest. The 
objective instead is modification of its struc- 
ture to make it more attractive for larger- 
scale use, its social and economic values 
being accepted. 


NATURE OF SWEAT EQUITY 


Once the essence of the sweat equity 
method is more clearly looked upon, pos- 
sibility for modifying the traditional struc- 
ture for its use arises. 

However complicated it may be, sweat 
equity construction represents no distinctive 
method of building housing, in a mechan- 
ical sense. Instead, it is essentially a struc- 
ture for accommodating a certain social and 
economic process. It is an arrangement for 
inducing, organizing, and enabling low-in- 
come families to contribute their labor in 
building homes for their own occupancy as 
credit toward equity in the housing, instead 
of applying this labor for wages. Simpler yet, 
among low-income people already employed, 
as in our urban communities, sweat equity 
is additional work, the earnings from which 
are to be systematically saved for a single 
and specific purpose—downpayment on a 
dwelling. 

Why must accommodation of people will- 
ing to work and save in this way be confined 
to those among them who can find and do 
work on the dwellings they are to occupy? 
Why must the system serve only those will- 
ing and able to do construction work? These 
questions answer themselves. Since the basic 
motivation for the “extra sweat“ -a strong 
desire for home ownership—is by no means 
confined to those practiced in, able to do, 
or interested in building construction, what 
is needed is a structure that accommodates 
the home ownership need and aspiration, 
whatever may be the type of extra work that 
is to produce the savings. 

In sum, given the qualified and capable 
families and the necessary opportunities for 
supplemental earnings, there are three 
crucial elements for a sweat equity housing 
system in an urban community. They are 
systematic means for: (1) sustaining and 
shoring up motivation during the period of 
equity accumulation; (2) safekeeping of the 
earnings from the extra work—the hard- 
earned “savings-for-housing;"” and (8) facil- 
itating availability and delivery of the hous- 
ing sought. 

PROPOSED SYSTEM 


A nonprofit corporation would be estab- 
lished in the community for the performance 
of the following three functions. 

First, the corporation would: provide in- 
come, credit, and other standards for eligibil- 
ity; screen and select the applicants for par- 
ticipation; provide each accepted family with 
expert analysis of its financial circumstances, 
practices, and outlook (using volunteer 
panels of home economists and others prac- 
ticed in consumer economics for the pur- 
pose) ; assist the family in the development of 
its “savings-for-housing” plan, tailored to 
its own capacities and aspirations; and pro- 
vide it with supporting services to help 
assure attainment of its goal. The latter 
program of services would be flexibly de- 
signed to serve the varying needs and capa- 
bilities of the families. It would include em- 
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ployment counseling, guidance, and referral 
services, especially with part-time job op- 
portunities. But, for some families, it might 
also include their referral to appropriate 
resources for detailed guidance in family 
financial management, as well as preparation 
for home ownership. 

Small grants to families succeeding in 
reaching their goals within minimum pre- 
scribed periods, adjusted on a family case 
basis, would strengthen motivation and 
appear advisable with pilot programs. 

Second, the nonprofit corporation would be 
the custodian of the earnings constituting 
the savings-for-housing on the part of each 
family and be responsible for safekeeping, 
proper investment, and interim release of the 
funds in the event of certain defined situa- 
tions of an emergency nature, as well as 
final release of the money for the home pur- 
chase. The corporation would carry out these 
responsibilities in a manner analagous to that 
of a credit union and qualify as an insured 
depositary. The employer providing the 
secondary earnings would be authorized by 
the participant and obligated to pay the 
accumulated funds directly to the corpora- 
tion, in a manner somewhat similar to the 
payroll savings plan for purchase of Class E 
savings bonds. 

Third, the nonprofit corporation would es- 
tablish Maison of appropriate kinds with 
builders and distributors of low-cost hous- 
ing, maintain an inventory of available and 
prospectively available dwellings for pos- 
sible purchase by the participating families, 
and guide the families with selection and 
negotiation for purchase of the dwellings, 
when requested. 


ADVANTAGES 


The above sketch of the organization and 
functioning of a sweat equity system for 
providing home ownership housing to low- 
income families in an urbanized commu- 
nity is sufficient to suggest its potential. It 
would appear to offer these several basic 
advantages over the traditional approach: 

1. It does not abandon the typical small- 
scale application of sweat equity in the con- 
struction or rehabilitation of housing but 
could embrace and serve such a venture, 
while reducing its responsibilities. The cor- 
poration could provide the overall format for 
such ventures; select for them, and from its 
total enrollment, those families interested in 
construction labor as well as enjoying free 
hours best fitting the optimum work sched- 
ule; and generally provide a reservoir of lo- 
calized experience and expertise for self- 
help in construction and rehabilitation. 

2. It is not likely to conflict with con- 
tractors, sub-contractors, and the building 
trades, since it is not focused on and con- 
fined to construction. Indeed, it should ease 
relations with those participants in the local 
housing system, by activating demand for 
their services, providable as usual, and thus 
leave them in no position to oppose the oc- 
casional sweat equity building venture. More- 
over, builders and repair contractors using 
non-union labor, and desiring to do so, might 
arrange to use enrollees in the centralized 
sweat equity system as their common labor- 
ers. 

3. It could serve families without regard 
to the type of work its participants do and 
thus vastly broaden the home ownership 
productivity achievable through “extra 
sweat.” 

4. For the same reason, it is more real- 
istically related not only to work opportu- 
nities but to labor needs as they actually 
exist in the community. People needing 
labor to do odd jobs (serve parties, clean 
house, even babysit) might come to prefer 
sweat equity enrollees. They would not only 
get the job done and a bit of social satisfac- 
tion along with it, but a likely better-than- 
usual worker out of an upwardly mobile and 
sharply motivated family. 
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5. The participating families would have 
more housing choices available to them. 
These options would include both new and 
existing housing, with the latter including 
standard and rehabilitable dwellings. ` 

6. A family could elect also to have its 
members work either at rehabilitation or in 
new construction; on a team or crew basis, 
where a group of dwellings is involved; or 
as the only sweat equity laborers on the 
house to be purchased. 

7. Larger-sized families could effectively 
use the tool by a combination of multiple 
participation of their members, selection of 
larger existing dwellings for purchase, and 
accumulation of enough savings for down- 
payment to bring the monthly payment for 
the desired dwellings comfortably within 
reach. 

8. More of the participants should succeed 
in carrying through to accumulation of the 
downpayment. They will work during hours 
convenient to themselves, at jobs which they 
choose and to which they are apt to be 
accustomed. They need not try to acquire 
new skills nor will they have to fit into a 
team, with the attainment of the goal of 
each being dependent upon the performance 
of others over an elongated period of time 
and under trying circumstances. 

PROBLEMS 

Such an arrangement for sweat equity, de- 
signed to fit, stimulate, and extend the serv- 
iceability of the existing local housing sys- 
tem, is like most new approaches: in en- 
deavoring to reach a solution to a general 
problem, a host of smaller problems are 
raised. Can a sufficient volume of able volun- 
teer personnel and needed cooperative re- 
sources be corraled to help carry out the op- 
eration, thus avoiding excessive administra- 
tive costs? Would the proposed system tend 
so unduly to inflate costs of low-income hous- 
ing as to prove self-defeating? Are the sug- 
gested individual grants needed and, if so, 
how are they to be provided in fairness? 
Families on public welfare or living in pub- 
lic housing should be able to participate, 
but will their added incomes effect their 
exclusion? If a family desires to withdraw its 
participation, it should be permitted to do 
so, but under what circumstances and with 
what penalty, protective of the program and 
its momentum? 

These are but some of the problems to be 
considered in gearing up a system such as 
that outlined here. 

SELF-HELP, MODULAR BUILDING COMBINED IN 
Derrorr 207“ DEMONSTRATION 


Both self-help and modular components 
are features of a housing experiment in De- 
troit where the Roman Catholic Archdiocese, 
backed by a Section 207 low-income housing 
demonstration grant from the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, is ex- 
amining the feasibility of building modular, 
mass produced homes that low-income fami- 
lies can afford to buy or rent. The $203,000 
grant makes possible the coordinated work 
of a systems architecture firm, a construc- 
tion company, and a local community orga- 
nization in building the first 17 prototype 
houses this summer. The “team” expects to 
show that the per square foot cost of hous- 
ing construction can be lowered from the 
standard figure—anywhere from $9 to $13— 
to $7.50. If the demonstration is successful, 
some 500 similar homes on scattered sites are 
in Detroit’s future. 

Co-sponsors of the project, called Phoenix 
Homes, are the Archdiocese and the Positive 
Neighborhood Action Committee, a near east 
side organization of block clubs and neigh- 
borhood groups in a deteriorating area where 
the homes will be built. PNAC, since its or- 
ganization last year, has started a number of 
self-help programs involying schools, recrea- 
tion, and housing on the near east side. In 
addition to commiting their time and ener- 
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gy to the Phoenix Homes project, the com- 
mittee is raising the money to buy the eight 
vacant lots where the pilot houses will be 
located. Officers and members of PNAC also 
serve on the executive board administering 
the project. It has already been decided by 
the executive board that residents of the area 
will have priority on sale or rental of the 
units. 

The Phoenix Homes will be built of light- 
weight structural components, manufac- 
tured in off-site plants, made of precast, re- 
inforced cellular concrete. The design will be 
provided by Neal Mitchell Associates, whose 
president developed the original concept. 
H. F. Campbell Company, Inc., an experi- 
enced firm with modular building systems, 
will have responsibility for construction. 

HUD's April 29 announcement of its grant 
lists some of the target objectives of Phoenix 
Homes: a 907-square foot three-bedroom 
home is expected to sell for $6800, plus land, 
which averages around $1000 per lot; a larger, 
four-bedroom home for $10,000 plus land; a 
five-bedroom home for $11,000, plus land. 
What’s hoped for this summer are four 
single-family detached homes, two duplexes 
of two units each, three townhouses, and a 
six-unit apartment building. 

The above sales figures are expected to 
result from the lowered construction costs 
intrinsic in the Mitchell framing system. 
Four factory produced components—a col- 
umn, a cantilever beam, a tie beam, and a 
slab are fitted together into a frame; frames 
are interlocked in a bay or module; mass 
produced walls may cover the frame or be 
fitted inside its members, leaving the pre- 
cast concrete components of the frame ex- 
posed as a visual asset. Features of the sys- 
tem: (1) the single buildings are “expand- 
able” by the addition of another module 
when necessary; (2) building components 
are mass-produced from low-cost raw mate- 
rials; (3) construction requires a minimum 
of time, labor, material; (4) prefabricated 
kitchen and bathroom packages, as well as 
specially developed heating and air condi- 
tioning units will be used. 


ESKIMOS ON THE MALL, A TRIBUTE 
TO THE SMITHSONIAN'S FESTI- 
VAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLIFE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, during 
the first week of July, 431,000 Washing- 
tonians and visitors to the city had an 
opportunity to watch three Eskimos— 
come all the way from their native 
Alaska—demonstrate their traditional 
skills of ivory carving, dancing, and 
drumming. Charles Mayac and Mr. and 
Mrs. Jochim Koyuk, residents of the 
King Island Eskimo village, near Nome, 
were a featured part of the first Festival 
of American Folklife sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Institution July 1 through 4. 
I understand the tremendous reception 
they received was true for the entire 
festival. 

I join in commending the Smith- 
sonian and those who participated in the 
first of what I hope will be an annual 
event. In this day and age of constant 
technological advancement and restruc- 
turing of society, it is well to remember 
the antecedents from which this all 
springs and on which it is founded. The 
astronomer who discovers a new galaxy 
is in debt to the astrologists who for 
thousands of years have been gazing at 
stars, and the scientist who invents a new 
compound owes his success to a great de- 
gree to those who searched before him. 

Likewise, our society today is the out- 
come of the different forces and different 
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people which make up our past. That is 
why the study of history is so important, 
not just as an academic exercise, but as 
a guide to an understanding of the pres- 
ent and as a roadmap to the future. 

The Smithsonian’s Festival of Ameri- 
can Folklife was a presentation of liv- 
ing” history which brought breath and 
color to its vast permanent collections. 
Those who attended had a chance to see 
basket weaving, pottery making, carving, 
quilting, blacksmithing, and other as- 
pects of our heritage demonstrated by 
men and women still following their tra- 
ditional way of life. The evening per- 
formances of traditional American music 
and dance, including the Eskimos’ ap- 
pearance, was a highlight of the festival. 

As I mentioned before, response to the 
Festival was highly encouraging, with 
attendance reaching over 430,000, insur- 
ing the continuance of the Festival as an 
annual event. James R. Morris, Director 
of the Division of Performing Arts of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Dr. S. Dillon 
Ripley, Secretary of the Institution, Mr. 
Mayac, Mr. and Mrs. Koyuk, and all the 
rest who contributed deserve our admira- 
tion for making the festival a success. 
These searchers and preservers of the 
past are no less worthy of our praise than 
the researchers into the unknown of the 
future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a report from Director Morris 
on the festival be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

As a way of bringing life and meaning to 
the collections of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, July 1-4, 1967 was the first appearance 
of a Festival of American Folklife. Craftsmen 
from many states worked during the day 
creating those articles of material culture 
which have been so much a part of their na- 
tional folk heritage. Basket-weaving, pottery- 
making, carving, quilting, blacksmithing, 
and many other aspects of our folklife ways 
were demonstrated by men and women who 
have never ceased to work in traditional 
ways. 

These craftsmen have preserved a cultural 
heritage in which the United States is par- 
ticularly rich. One source of our richness is 
certainly our diversity of cultures. 

In the evenings on July 1, 2 and 3 there 
were performances of traditional American 
music and dance by mountain string bands, 
Galician pipe bands, New Orleans dixieland 
bands, fife and drum bands, Cajun bands and 
many others. Portions of these programs in- 
cluded the folk traditions of our earliest set- 
tlers, the Indians and the Eskimos. From 
Alaska came three residents of the King Is- 
land Eskimo village located near Nome. Mr. 
Charles Mayac and Mr. and Mrs. Jochim 
Koyuk proved to be skilled in ivory carving 
and in traditional dancing and drumming. 
The customs of this village have been pre- 
served in a changing world. Their ivory and 
stone implements and bow and arrow are 
being replaced by steel tools and rifles, but 
it is a tribute to Alaska Airlines that in the 
development of airport facilities in Alaska, 
they have taken time to help the Eskimo pre- 
serve his traditional ways. 

Response of the public to this first Fes- 
tival of American Folklife is totally unprec- 
edented. An optimistic estimate of attend- 
ance made one month before the Festival 
began stated that the Smithsonian hoped 
to reach an attendance of about 200,000 visi- 
tors. In fact the National Park Service head- 
count for vistors to the Festival was 431,000. 
Evidence of a deep-rooted American interest 
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in the folkways of this country. Dr. S. Dillon 
Ripley, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, has stated his gratitude at the response 
and interest of the visitors: “The tremendous 
interest and enthusiasm in seeing things 
done in the flesh, by observing craftsmen who 
are using their hands creating and demon- 
strating their skills, and the warm reception 
of the audience to the traditional American 
music and dance encouraged us to make this 
Festival an annual event”. 


WHERE IS THE STRIKE 
LEGISLATION? 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
United States is the world’s greatest in- 
dustrial nation. However, this enviable 
status does not change the fact that the 
world’s greatest industrial nation has 
failed to find a solution to crippling labor 
strikes, which inflict economic injury 
upon the gencral public. For many years 
it was assumed that a strike was only the 
concern of the employees and the com- 
pany or corporation involved. This as- 
sumption was quite true 30 years ago 
but it cannot be accepted in our present 
society. 

The major strikes of recent years— 
the transit strike in New York, the air- 
line strike, and the railroad strike—have 
convinced everyone but the diehards 
that a critical public and national in- 
terest is involved. Yet, this obvious fact 
seems to have escaped the President of 
the United States. In January 1966, Mr. 
Johnson stood before Congress and the 
American people and recommended that 
legislation be enacted to deal with strikes 
vitally affecting the national interest. 
The President solemnly informed Con- 
gress that he would shortly submit pro- 
posals to accomplish this goal. 

Mr. President, Congress, the American 
people and especially the citizens of 
Utah, Montana, Arizona, Nevada, and 
New Mexico are still waiting for those 
recommendations and proposals. The 
President has gone back on his promise. 

The five Intermountain States I have 
just listed are currently experiencing a 
serious and in many respects a crippling 
strike in the copper industry. For 5 weeks 
the principals have negotiated without 
reaching a settlement. The States them- 
selves have attempted to encourage con- 
tinuous collective bargaining but with- 
out success. 

The economies of the region are suf- 
fering severely as a result of the strike. 
Utah is losing approximately $1 million 
every 3 days in wages, taxes, and 
retail purchases. The Governor of 
Utah has requested President Johnson to 
invoke the emergency provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley law, only to be refused on 
grounds that the strike did not constitute 
a national emergency. 

Many people in our State question this 
interpretation. Two of the leading news- 
papers in Utah have pointed out the 
serious economic problems which are 
now facing our State as a result of the 
President’s refusal to invoke the emer- 
gency provisions of the Taft-Hartley law. 

They further point out the pressing 
need for adequate laws to deal with 
strikes which seriously and adversely af- 
fect the public interest. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
editorials be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Deseret News, Aug. 14, 1967] 

PUBLIC NEEDS BETTER STRIKE SAFEGUARDS 


When it comes to trying to resolve costly 
labor-management disputes, governors of the 
various states don’t have as much strike- 
settling authority as they perhaps should. 

The need for such authority, or for other 
means of protecting the public from pro- 
longed strikes, seems bound to grow as big 
labor keeps getting bigger and bigger. 

‘These are at least two conclusions that can 
be drawn from the current Kennecott Copper 
Corp. strike, and from the efforts of five 
western states’ governors this week to come 
to grips with it. 

Except for beseeching Kennecott and the 
striking unions to continuously, 
there seems to be little that the governors 
can do. But moral persuasion all too often 
falls on deaf ears, and the U.S. Labor De- 
partment says there is no justification at 
this point for the President to invoke a cool- 
ing-of period under the Taft-Hartley Law 
because the strike does not yet constitute 
a national emergency. 

Yet a strike can hurt a state or a region 
about as badly as that area would be hurt 
if the strike constituted a national emer- 
gency, Arizona, for example, is losing $4 mil- 
lion a month in taxes alone because of the 
Kennecott tieup. In Utah the strike is cost- 
ing about $1 million every three days in lost 
wages, taxes, and purchases. Shouldn’t there 
be some “Little Taft-Hartley Laws” to enable 
governors to take effective action in strikes 
when the welfare of their states requires it? 

Then there's the report from labor column- 
ist Victor Riesel that the copper strike is 
due not just to efforts to win a big wage 
package, but also to the efforts of the United 
Steel Workers to build its new Metal Work- 
ers Federation. The USW, he said, is trying to 
prove that the Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers made the right move in merging with the 
Steel Workers. 

If this effort succeeds, the handwriting on 
the wall seems clear: more union mergers, 
with the result that when strikes come they 
are bigger and more devastating because 
more workers are involved. 

Experience also has shown that when 
unions merge, the resulting federation is 
more remote from the members and leaders 
of union locals, who have less voice in de- 
cisions affecting their own welfare. Conse- 
quently, local grievances can be neglected in 
the high-level negotiations between big labor 
and big management. When that happens, 
locals may refuse to accept settlements rec- 
ommended by their own national leaders— 
as was the case in last year’s airline strike— 
and the tieup is prolonged. 

The impact of union mergers suggests that 
labor should be subject to anti-monopoly 
laws just as management is. Certainly most 
Americans are convinced they need better 
protection against strikes. A year ago more 
than 50 per cent of those interviewed felt 
strikes should be halted and settlements 
should be imposed after seven days of work 
stoppage. The rate was 68 per cent in a poll 
taken this year setting a three-week limit 
on how long a strike should be allowed. 

With the copper strike entering its fourth 
week, the public’s patience is running out 
along with the sales and savings that are 
being drained away by the strike. Since it’s 
the public that pays both during the strike 
and after the settlement, the people have a 
right to demand a better way of resolving 
labor disputes. 


[From the Ogden Standard-Examiner, Aug. 
8, 1967] 
WT DELAY TAFT-HARTLEY IN COPPER? 


The strike by the United Steel Workers 
Union against most of the nation’s copper 
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producers is now well into its fourth week 
with no sign of settlement. 

Bargaining sessions so far have been fruit- 
less. 

All reliable sources predict that the shut- 
down of the vital copper industry will con- 
tinue for around three months—and then, 
but only then, the federal government will 
step in as provided under terms of the Taft- 
Hartley labor act. 

Why the delay? 

If government intervention is inevitable by 
mid-October, why shouldn’t it come in early 
August? 

Copper fabricators anticipated the strike 
and most of them built up their inventories 
of raw materials in anticipation. But the 
pinch in copper supplies is already being felt 
in many quarters and prices of available sup- 
plies of finished products are bound to go 
up. 
Leaders of the factions involved—both 
management and labor—should take a lesson 
from what happened to the coal industry 
when it was plagued by labor strife. Con- 
sumers turned to other sources—natural gas, 
oll and even atomic energy—as a source of 
fuel. Many mines closed and miners now are 
lucky to work a full shift each week. 

This could happen to copper, too. 

Members of the striking USW union will 
have to work for months, even at higher pay, 
to make up for the economic loss they have 
already suffered. If the shutdown continues 
for the anticipated three months, it will take 
years to recoup. 

Effects of the strike are widespread here 
in Utah. 

Copper workers who are unable to find 
other employment temporarily are tighten- 
ing their belts. Dozens have already applied 
for relief. Their children aren’t eating as well 
as they should. 

Many other businesses are hurt. Retail 
stores normally patronized by the Kennecott 
employes are showing greatly reduced vol- 
ume. So are scores of other service trades. 

The loss in taxes that usually would be 
paid by the struck company has already 
caused Gov. Calvin L. Rampton to order a 
four per cent cut in state spending. School 
districts throughout Salt Lake County will 
be hard-pressed to make budgets balance. 

The same situation prevails in Montana, 
Arizona, Nevada and New Mexico. 

Yet when Gov. Rampton called the White 
House to urge that a fact-finding board be 
appointed, as provided in the Taft-Hartley 
Act, he apparently was told that conditions 
do not yet warrant federal intervention. 

President Johnson was fairly prompt in 
asking Congress and the Labor Department 
to act when most of the railroads were struck 
a few weeks ago. 

Copper mining is as important to Utah and 
nearby states as railroading is to eastern 
states. 

The time for action is now—not in October. 


THE PATTERN OF THE BIG LIE 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
concept of the “big lie” is generally re- 
membered in the context of Hitler’s 
buildup in Germany just prior to World 
War II. Many felt that with the defeat 
of the Axis forces this method of arous- 
ing hatreds, pitting groups against 
groups, and opening the road to dicta- 
torial aggression was forever foreclosed. 
Unfortunately, it would appear that this 
is not so. The Soviets have been using 
it unsparingly in Europe and the Middle 
East, the Cubans in their propaganda 
spread through Central and South 
America, the Chinese Communists in 
their propaganda circulated through 
Asia and Africa. A specific pattern of 
the “big lie,” borrowed almost full scale 
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from Hitler, is being consistently used 
by the Chinese Communists. This in- 
volves anti-Semitism and its corollary 
of attacks on Israel. 

It is interesting to note that although 
Israel recognized Red China on Janu- 
ary 5, 1950, Peking has still failed to 
recognize Israel. In recent months 
Peking has widely denounced Israel as 
“an aggressor, a stooge, a running dog, 
a flunky, a lackey, a jackal, and a 
Zionist bandit.” These attacks are al- 
most always coupled with remarks that 
Israel is a tool of U.S. imperialism. 

The very fine Council on Communist 
Anti-Semitic Policy and Practice has 
recently put together a pamphlet out- 
lining the cause of this “big lie” tech- 
nique. I ask unanimous consent that the 
pamphlet be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the pam- 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


COMMUNIST ANTI-SEMITIC POLICY AND 
PRACTICE—RED CHINA STYLE 


(Published in the public interest by Council 
on Communist Anti-Semitic Policy and 
Practice) 

INTRODUCTION 


The Council on Communist Anti-Semitic 
Policy and Practice has been organized to 
focus public attention on the official use of 
anti-semitism as a strategic weapon in the 
Communist propaganda arsenal. 

Throughout history, tyrants have em- 
ployed anti-semitism as a technique to 
achieve political ends. In modern times, the 
stimulation and mobilization of anti-Jewish 
sentiment and action has been scientifically 
programmed and—under the Nazis—scientif- 
ically implemented to the point of geno- 
cide. The international Communist move- 
ment has utilized anti-semitism as one of 
the means of achieving and maintaining 
power. This strategy is particularly effective 
in Russia, and its Eastern European satel- 
lites, where Jews have served as scapegoats 
for the past 500 years. 

The creation of the State of Israel has 
enabled the Communist propaganda ma- 
chine to channel cultural and “racial” anti- 
semitism into political anti-semitism. 

Both go hand in hand: when Kosygin 
vents his spleen against Israel, at the same 
time he also panders to the raw and basic 
“racial” anti-Jewish hatred which has been 
instilled in the Russian people throughout 
the centuries. Thus, two purposes are 
achieved: political capital is made through 
Communist championing of the feudalistic 
Arab cause; the people of the Communist 
world are told that the real enemy is not 
Communist dictatorship but, rather, the 
“Jews.” 

Red China has climbed on this anti-semitic 
bandwagon with some difficulty—there being 
no Jewish community on mainland China. 
However, Mao Tse-tung’s propaganda mills 
have been working overtime during the cur- 
rent Middle Eastern crisis in a venomous 
campaign of denunciation against Israel and 
against Jews in general. In their attempt to 
exceed Moscow, Peking is now vying for the 
international cabal to crush Israel. 

Since the beginning of June, Peking has 
referred to Israel as an aggressor, stooge, run- 
ning dog, flunkey, lackey, jackal and as Zion- 
ist bandits. Mass rallies were held in Peking, 
Shanghai, Canton and all major Chinese 
cities to “support the Arab people” and de- 
nounce “Israeli aggression.” The (official) 
newspapers seldom appear without some 
article attacking Israel. The air waves are 
full of similar diatribes, day in and day out. 

Israel has become the latest villain in Mao’s 
maniacal hatred of the West. But there is 
reason for this madness, namely, Mao’s im- 
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perialistic designs on the oil-rich Middle East. 
Heavy Chinese Communist subsidies to 
Yemen and to the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization are open knowledge and an indi- 
cation of Peking’s desire to influence events 
in that area of the world. It also suits Pe- 
King’s propaganda line, with Moscow’s fail- 
ure to come to the aid of the Arabs at their 
disastrous defeat, to charge that the Soviet 
“revisionists” have “stabbed the Arab people 
in the back” and are really selling them out 
through collusion with the United States. 

In tracing the development of what is now 
an important aspect of Peking’s foreign pol- 
icy, various twists and turns should be noted. 

Israel was among the first countries to rec- 
ognize Communist China, Tel Aviv an- 
nounced recognition on January 5, 1950. More 
than 17 years later, Peking has still to re- 
ciprocate this act. Chances are slim indeed 
that it will acknowledge the existence of the 
state of Israel. 

Contrary to its stance now, Peking was for 
“peace” in the Middle East during the Suez 
crisis in 1956. Mao called for a solution under 
the sponsorship of the United Nations. Israel, 
however, was castigated for “aggression” 
against Nasser’s Egypt. 

Then Peking’s agents in the Middle East 
discovered that here was a natural area for 
implementation of Mao's strategy of “wars 
of national liberation.” Ahmed Shukairy, 
president of the “Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation” (PLO), led a 12-man delegation on a 
visit to Peking in March, 1965. While his 
group was ostensibly invited by the “Chinese 
People’s Institute of Foreign Affairs,” Shu- 
kairy negotiated with none less than Premier 
Chou En-lai. A permanent mission of the 
PLO, with full diplomatic privileges, was for- 
mally established in Peking in May, 1965, 
to receive and transmit financial and military 
aid. Thereafter, Peking annually observed 
“Palestine Day,” an occasion for solemn 
pledges of support “for the Arab people in 
Palestine in their gallant struggle against 
Zionism.” 

The “Palestine Liberation Army” (PLA), 
responsible for the recent terrorist raids 
across the Israeli border, was completely 
equipped by Communist China. Many of its 
top officers were trained on the mainland. 
This was confirmed by large stocks of Chi- 
nese weapons and demolition equipment cap- 
tured by Israeli forces in the Gaza Strip and 
by interrogation of PLA prisoners. Peking es- 
timated that it had the upper hand in the 
Sino-Soviet race to woo the Arabs. Let Mos- 
cow throw away its money on heavy and 
sophisticated weaponry to the UAR and Syria. 
All Peking had to spend was equivalent to 
petty cash. Come a “national war of libera- 
tion” and see whose aid would be better ap- 
preciated. It was a replay of the Vietnam 
story: Moscow gives Hanoi the MIG’s and 
SAM's; Red China concentrates on guerrilla 
weapons for the Vietcong. 

It was, for Mao, Chou and company, a 
shrewd policy designed to achieve maximum 
return for minimum investment. The only 
item overlooked was the right to existence 
for the people of Israel. To the Chinese Com- 
munists, Israel was (and is) nothing but a 
dispensable whipping boy, to be used as a 
means of aligning themselves with the Arab 
world in order to gain a strategic foothold in 
the Middle East. Israel now stands, in effect, 
in the way of their objective of world revolu- 
tion, 

Only in this context can we understand the 
shrill cries from Peking—both during the re- 
cent war and even after the UN-ordered 
cease-fire—for renewed fighting. Witness this 
passage from the editorial of the People’s 
Daily on June 11, 1967: 

“Arab people, unite, make sustained efforts, 
and fight imperialism to the end.... The 
struggle of the Arab people against U.S. im- 
perialism and its lackey has merely suffered a 
temporary setback; its flames have not died 
out and never will. . They are determined 
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to fight the aggressors to the end. . Arab 
people, be united and make sustained and 
redoubled efforts! Plunge into longterm fierce 
struggles! The 700 million Chinese people are 
behind you! Final victory will surely belong 
to the heroic Arab people!“ 

Such statements cannot be dismissed as 
merely propaganda. They are the pronounce- 
ments of a regime capable of backing up its 
words wth deeds if necessary. As of mid-June, 
1967, Peking had already diverted four ship- 
ments of 15,000 tons of Australian wheat to 
the United Arab Republic, with an addi- 
tional $10 million interest-free loan. What 
will happen if, as has been speculated, it 
delivers to Gamal Abdel Nasser a crude nu- 
clear bomb or even just the know-how to 
make one? 

This is a danger of which few Americans 
are aware. Fewer still understand the true 
nature and ultimate aims of Peking and the 
sinister and long-range motives behind its 
Middle East policy. 

In order to illuminate this policy, the 
Council on Communist Anti-Semitic Policy 
and Practice is publishing these excerpts 
from Official Chinese Communist documents 
and statements. In addition to presenting 
Peking’s official line on the Middle East, they 
provide an indication of what may be ex- 
pected if Red China is admitted to the United 
Nations. 

JULY 1967. 

SUEZ CRISIS, 1956 
Official statement issued by Radio Peking, 
November 1, 1956 

It has been the fervent hope all over the 
world that a solution to the question of free 
navigation on the Suez Canal might be 
found through peaceful negotiation on the 
basis of the principles recently adopted by 
the United Nations Security Council. Britain 
and France, however, using Israel’s armed in- 
vasion of Egypt as a pretext, demanded on 
October 30, 1956, in the form of an ulti- 
matum, that the Egyptian government agree 
to the entry of British and French armed 
forces into the ports of the Suez and subse- 
quently on October 31 they committed acts 
of armed aggression. Having incited Israel to 
& large-scale armed attack on Egypt, Britain 
and France further used this as a pretext to 
attempt an armed seizure of the Suez Canal 
zone. This is not only a grave provocation 
against the Egyptian people. This is also a 
grave provocation against all the peace-lov- 
ing countries and peoples of Asia, Africa and 
the world over. ... The Chinese Govern- 
ment strongly condemns such acts of naked 
aggression. 

Observer’s article, People’s Daily, December 
0, 

Israel's delayed withdrawal of troops and 
its attempt at long-term occupation of 
Egyptian territory are a threat to peace in 
Egypt and the Middle East. Up to now the 
Israeli troops have still remained in the Sinai 
Peninsula and the Gaza area. Israeli Premier 
Ben-Gurion has even gone to the length of 
declaring that Israel would not return Gaza 
to Egypt. Israel's illegal action benefits only 
the Western colonial powers and does itself 
no good. 

This action by Israel is obviously supported 
and pampered by the Western colonial powers 
behind the scene. . . . France is encouraging 
Israel not to withdraw its troops from Gaza 
and Sinai’s Sharm El Sheikh. . . . This en- 
couraged Israel because they wished to con- 
tinue using it to exert pressure on Egypt so 
as to infringe Egypt’s sovereignty over the 
Suez Canal and maintain tension in the 
Middle East. 


Ta Kung Pao commentary, December 30, 1956 

Israel’s refusal to pull out its invading 
troops from Egyptian territory is intolerable. 
Israel's delay in withdrawing its troops 
is tied up with the conspiracies of the coloni- 
alists. A large part of the aggressive Anglo- 
French troops has been transferred to Israel 
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which may become a base of new Anglo- 
French aggression. 


Ta Kung Pao commentary, January 28, 1957 


Israel's defiance of the January 19 resolu- 
tion of the United Nations ordering the with- 
drawal of the Israeli forces from Gaza and 
the Gulf of Aqaba calls for sanctions by the 
United Nations. On January 25, the deadline 
set by the United Nations for the troops’ 
withdrawal, Israeli Premier David Ben-Gu- 
rion even demanded a guarantee of Israeli 
gains as a result of aggression. This is out- 
rageous in the extreme. It is like a robber 
claiming his spoils. Israel’s outrageous stand 
has the support of the Western colonial pow- 
ers. . The U.S., Britain and France intend 
to mix up the withdrawal of the Israeli 
troops with other problems in the Middle 
East, y the unsettled Palestine ques- 
tion, so as to continue to maintain tension 
there. 


Observer's Article, People's Daily, February 5, 
1957 


The U.N. General Assembly should take ef- 
fective steps to compel Israel to withdraw. 
The Israeli Government has more than once 
refused to honor the U.N. resolutions. The 
U.N. General Assembly not only did not de- 
nounce the Israeli refusal and take effective 
measures, but in its second proposal it even 
accepted Israel's unreasonable condition that 
after its withdrawal, U.N. troops would oc- 
cupy the Gulf of Aqaba and the Gaza 
strip. . . . If the U.N. permits Israel to set 
conditions infringing on Egyptian sover- 
eignty, it is encouraging aggression. 


Ta Kung Pao commentary, March 4, 1957 


U.S. support for Israel's conditions for 
withdrawal from Egypt showed that the U.S. 
is protecting the aggressor and plotting 

Neypt. Israel's consent to with- 
draw its troops is the result of underhand 
dealings which have been going on between 
Israel, the U.S. and France in the past few 
days. 


Kuang Ming Jih Pao commentary, March 22, 
1957 


Israeli Prime Minister Ben-Gurion's recent 
speeches and actions show that Israel wanted 
tension instead of peace in the Middle East. 
Although Israel is compelled to withdraw 
from Egypt, it has not changed its policy of 
acting as a lackey of the imperialists. It is 
arrogant because it is backed by the United 
States. 


Observer’s article, People’s Daily, April 9, 1957 


The Israeli Government's recent cry to re- 
new war to and force passage for its vessels 
through the Gulf of Aqaba results from en- 
couragement by the U.S. and other Western 
colonial powers... . Israel's unreasonable 
demand and provocative remarks can only be 
interpreted as a deliberate attempt to in- 
fringe on an international agreement and 
disrupt peace in the Middle East. 


THE PALESTINE LIBERATION ORGANIZATION 


New China News Agency newscast, 
March 16,1965 


A 12-member delegation of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization led by the orga- 
nization’s chairman, Ahmed Shukairy, arrived 
in Canton this evening. It has come on a 
friendly visit to China at the invitation of 
the Chinese People’s Institute of Foreign 
Affairs. 

NCNA newscast, March 21, 1965 

The diplomatic envoys of the Arab coun- 
tries to China gave a reception this evening 
in honor of Ahmed Shukairy, President of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, and his 
delegation. . . . Speaking at the reception, 
President reaffirmed the Palestinian 
Arab people's determination to regain their 
homeland. “We are determined to restore our 
farms to our peasants, our factories to our 
workers, and to regain our towns and our 
Villages,” he stressed. He condemned U.S. 
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imperialism for creating an Israel for ag- 
gression against and the enslavement of the 


tine leader stated to warm applause. 


Joint statement between the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization and Chinese People’s 
Institute of Foreign Affairs, March 22, 1965 
In particular, the President of the Pal- 

estine Liberation Organization, Ahmed Shu- 

kairy, carried out detailed discussions on the 
general, political and other aspects of the 

Palestine question with Premier Chou En- 

lal. . . During the discussions, the Chinese 

side expressed admiration for the Arab peo- 
ple of Palestine in their gallant struggle 
against Zionism and for the role played by 
their leader the President of the Palestine 

Liberation Organization in his fight against 

U.S. imperialism and Zionism, whether in 

the international field or im the Arab 

world,... 

The two parties agreed that the essence 
of the Palestine question is sheer aggression 
on the part of Zionism supported by im- 
perlalism with the United States at its head 
on the one hand and the struggle of the Arab 
people of Palestine and other Arab peoples 
on the other hand. Israel is a tool for ag- 
gression created by U.S. imperialism in 
Palestine through the instrumentality of the 
United Nations. Through Israel, U.S. im- 
perialism is threatening the Arab states as 
well as other Asian and African countries. 

The Chinese side reaffirmed that the Chi- 
nese people resolutely support the Arab 
people of Palestine in their just struggle 
against Israel, the U.S. tool for aggression, 
and in their demand for returning to their 
homeland and for the restoration of all their 
rights in Palestine. ... 

The two parties agreed that the Palestine 
Liberation Organization shall set up a mis- 
sion in Peking to strengthen mutual coopera- 
tion. 

NCNA newscast, May 13, 1965 


Rashid Said Jerbou, Deputy Director of the 
Office in Peking of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, arrived here this after- 
noon. ...He was guest of honor at a 
banquet here this evening given by Liu 
Ning-i, Vice Chairman of the Chinese Com- 
mittee for Afro-Asian Solidarity. Liu Ning-i 
and Rashid Said Jerbou spoke at the banquet. 

Liu said that the establishment of the 
Office in Peking of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization marked the further growth of 
friendship, and solidarity in struggle, be- 
tween the Chinese people and the Palestine 
people. 

He added that the Chinese people firmly 
supported the Palestine and Arab people in 
their just struggle against U.S. imperialism 
and Israel, its tool of aggression, supported 
the right of the Palestine people to return to 
their homeland, and supported the people of 
the Arab countries in their just struggle 
against imperialism, colonialism and neo- 
colonialism in striving to achieve and safe- 
guard their national independence. 


NCNA newscast, May 14, 1965 


Palestine Day was marked at a reception 
given here this evening by the Chinese Com- 
mittee for Afro-Asian Solidarity, the Chinese 
People’s Institute of Foreign Affairs and the 
Islamic Association of China. 

The reception was also in welcome of 
Rashid Said Jerbou, Deputy Director of the 
Peking Office of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization, who arrived here yesterday. 

Hadji Mohammed Aly Chang Chieh, Vice 
President of the Islamic Association of China, 
spoke at the reception. He said: “The Chinese 
people have consistently supported the just 
struggle of the Arab people on the question 
of Palestine. They denounce the criminal 
aggression by U.S. imperialism, colonialism, 
neo-colonialism and Zionism against Arab 
nations.” 

Addressing the gathering, Rashid Said Jer- 
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bou said: Today's struggle of the Palestinian 
Arab people is focused on opposition to in- 
ternational headed by the United 
States and its instrument, Israel.” 

The Palestine Liberation Organization offi- 
cial was convinced that “the armed struggle 
against Israel, the instrument of interna- 
tional imperialism, is the only way to liberate 
Palestine”, and “the Palestinian Arab people 
will return to their native land.” 


NCNA newscast, May 14, 1966 


The Chinese Committee for Afro-Asian 
Solidarity today reaffirmed the solid support 
of China’s 650 million people for the heroic 
struggle waged by the people of Palestine 
against US-led imperialism and its tool for 
aggression, Israel. 

In a cable to Ahmed El Shukairy, Chair- 
man of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion, on the occasion of May 15, “Palestine 
Day,” the Committee also declared resolute 
support for the just struggle of the people 
of Palestine for their return to their home- 
land and restoration of their legitimate 
rights in Palestine, and for the just struggle 
of the Arab peoples against the 3-fold force 
of aggression represented by U.S. imperial- 
ism West German militarism and Zionism. 

The sufferings of the people of Palestine 
over the past 18 years were entirely the 
creation of imperialism, the cable pointed 
out. It said that U.S. imperialism, using the 
United Nations which it controlled, had 
artificially created Israel as its tool of 
aggression against the Arab countries 
PEKING ATTACKS ISRAEL FOR “AGGRESSION” 

AGAINST JORDAN 
NCNA newscast, November 16, 1966 

The Chinese people strongly condemn the 
recent Israeli armed attack on Jordan and 
resolutely support the Jordanian people’s 
just action of resisting aggression and de- 
fending their national territory, says the 
Jen-min Jih-pao commentator today. 

Commentator’s article entitled, “Break 
This Aggressive Dagger Israel into Pieces,” 
reads as follows: 

Israeli troops unleashed a sudden armed 
attack on Jordan at dawn on November 13, 
This was another flagrant aggression 
launched against the Arab countries by U.S. 
imperialism through its lackey. The Jor- 
danian troops have dealt a head-on blow at 
the aggressor. 

The Chinese people strongly condemn 
Israel for its banditry and resolutely sup- 
port the Jordanian people’s just action of 
resisting aggression and defending their na- 
tional territory. 

U.S. imperlialism has artificially created 
an Israel in Palestine in order to put down 
the national liberation movements in the 
Arab countries and maintain its colonial in- 
terests in the Arab region. Utilizing its 
lackey, Israel, U.S. imperialism has cease- 
lessly conducted provocation and aggression 
against the Arab countries. Now, it has again 
supported Israel in launching a brazen armed 
attack on Jordan. This shows that U.S. im- 
perialism is the most vicious enemy of the 
Arab people, and Israel is a U.S. dagger thrust 
into the Arab region for committing aggres- 
sion. 

Chairman Mao has said: “Riding rough- 
shod everywhere, U.S. imperialism has made 
itself the enemy of the people of the world 
and has increasingly isolated itself.” By uti- 
lizing its lackey, Israel, to ride roughshod 
into Arab region, U.S. imperialism inevitably 
makes itself the enemy of all Arab people. 
Following Israel’s attack on Jordan at the 
direction of U.S. imperialism, a number of 
Arab countries have declared that the aggres- 
sion against Jordan is an aggression against 
all Arab countries. Arab public opinion has 
also widely expressed the determination to 
support the Jordanian people in foiling the 
aggressor’s attack. This proves that intensi- 
fied U.S. imperialist aggression in the Arab 
region is bound to heighten the hatred of the 
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Arab people for their common enemy, U.S. 
imperialism, and its lackey, Israel, and make 
the Arab people step up their common strug- 
gle. 

We are convinced that so long as the Arab 
people strengthen their unity in the com- 
mon struggle, they will surely be able to de- 
feat U.S. imperialism’s aggression in the Arab 
region and break into pieces Israel which is 
an aggressive dagger thrust by U.S. imperial- 
ism into that part of the world. 

MIDDLE EAST WAR, 1967 
NOCNA newscast, May 25, 1967 

Over 10,000 revolutionary people held a 
rally here this afternoon at the Great Hall 
of the People to voice their resolute support 
for the struggle of the Palestinian and other 
Arab peoples against U.S. imperialism and its 
tool for aggression, Israel. Premier Chou En- 
Lai and Vice Premier Li Hsien-nien attended 
the rally, which was addressed by Kou Mo- 
jo, vice chairman of the National People’s 
Congress Standing Committee and chairman 
of the China Peace Committee, and three 
other speakers. 

Kuo Mo-jo, in his speech, stated that the 
700 million Chinese people firmly stand by 
the Arab people, resolutely support their 
fight against U.S. imperialist and Israeli ag- 
gression, and actively support the Palestinian 
people in their just struggle to return to 
their homeland. 

Kuo Mo-Jo’s speech was repeatedly punc- 
tuated by thunderous shouts of: “Down with 
US. im „Down with Soviet revi- 
sionism, U.S. imperialist number one accom- 
plice,” “Smash the criminal activities of Is- 
rael, U.S. imperialists tool,” and “Resolutely 
support the Arab people in their anti-impe- 
Tialist struggle.” 

Rashid Said Jerbou, head of the mission of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization in 
Peking, said: “Today the Palestinian and all 
other Arab people are more convinced than 
ever that self-reliance forms the basis of 
their struggle and that a people's war of 
liberation is the sole means for the libera- 
tion of their motherland.” 

The nature of colonialism, Zionism, and 
reaction will never change, he said. The only 
way to destroy them is through the violence 
of revolutionary armed struggle, by relying 
on the political awareness of the Palestinian 
and other Arab people, and by organizing 
them to carry to the end the people’s libera- 
tion war against the imperialist forces and 
their tool, Israel. U.S. imperialism is the 
main bulwark of world reaction and the 
mumber one enemy of the people of all 
countries, It is U.S. imperialism which created 
Israel as a base of aggression against the 
national liberation movements. 

He said that the Palestinian people felt 
that the Chinese Government, Communist 
Party, and people were loyal friends in their 
struggle to liberate their motherland. ... 

He said that the Zionist bandits, at the 
instigation of British and U.S. imperialism, 
want to launch a large-scale armed es- 
sion against the Arab countries. The people of 
the Arab countries are now rising up to 
oppose aggression so as to crush Israel and 
its imperialist masters 

Muhammad Abd al-Wasia Hamid, repre- 
sentative of diplomatic envoys of Arab coun- 
tries to China and Yemeni ambassador to 
China, said in a speech that.. “the hold- 
ing of this rally today in Peking is excellent 
evidence of the existing relationship and 
mutual cooperation among all anti-imperial- 
ist and anti-colonialist struggles. It also 
bears witness to the isolation of Zionism from 
the revolutionary people of the world,” he 

The Palestine Liberation Organization has 
chosen the principle of armed struggle as a 
decisive step for the liberation of Palestine 
and the recovery of the lost homeland, which 
has ushered in a new phase for the struggle 
of the people of Palestine, he said. Fighting 
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against the aggression of international im- 
perialism and Zionism, the people of the 
Arab countries have linked their struggle 
with those of other peoples of the world, par- 
ticularly of the heroic Vietnamese people, he 
said, 

The revolutionary zeal of the Arab people 
in their struggle against colonialism and its 
running dog, Israel, has been fully displayed 
in the recent events in the Middle East, he 
said. The revolutionary decision made by the 
UAR demanding the withdrawal of the inter- 
national emergency forces from the Gaza 
strip set a fine example of the Arab people's 
solidarity in the struggle against imperialism 
and Zionism, he added. “This decision serves 
as an assurance to the strengthening of the 
armed le of the Palestinian Arabs 
against the Zionist bandit state,” he said... 


Commentator’s article, People’s Daily, May 
25, 1967 

The subversive and aggressive schemes 
against Syria of U.S. imperialism and its tool 
of aggression, Israel, have aroused the strong 
opposition of the Arab peoples. The entire 
army and people of Syria are now mobilized 
and in a state of combat readiness. UAR 
troops are marching to the front ready to 
fight the aggressor. The UAR has demanded 
the withdrawal of the “U.N. emergency 
forces” from its territory and the Gaza strip 
and announced the closure of the Gulf of 
Aqaba. The Palestine national liberation 
army has moved into frontal positions ready 
to deal a crushing blow to the aggressor. 
The governments and people of other Arab 
countries have also expressed support in the 
last few days for Syria’s struggle against ag- 
gression. The Arab peoples are joining their 
forces against their common enemy and are 
preparing to hit back resolutely at aggressive 
actions by U.S. imperialism and its tool, 
Israel. 

As comrades in arms of the Arab peoples 
in the anti-imperialist struggle, the 700 
million Chinese people stand staunchly on 
the side of the people of Syria, UAR, and 
other Arab countries and unreservedly sup- 
port their just struggle against the aggres- 
sive schemes of U.S. imperialism and 
Israel. 


Oficial statement issued by Radio Peking, 
May 27, 1967 

U.S. imperialism is at present hatching a 
big plot of aggression against Syria, the UAR, 
and other Arab states by making use of 
Israel, The Israeli Prime Minister and his 
foreign minister have repeatedly clamored 
about opening hostilities with Syria and 
overthrowing the Syrian Government. Israel 
is amassing large forces on its borders with 
Syria and the UAR, ready for a large-scale 
military adventure at any time. The United 
States has sent its Sixth Fleet to the eastern 
Mediterranean to make a big show of force 
and carry out military threats. The inde- 
pendence and security of the Arab states are 
being seriously menaced. The facts have 
once again shown that U.S. imperialism is 
the archcriminal supporting Israeli aggres- 
sion against the Arab states and is the most 
ferocious enemy of the Arab people, 

Confronted with the aggression and the 
threat of war posed by U.S. imperialism and 
Israel, the people of the Arab states have 
risen in unity to wage a resolute struggle 
against their common enemy. Syria, the 
UAR, and other Arab states have declared a 
state of alert and are ready at all times to 
deal head-on blows at the aggressors. The 
UAR has demanded withdrawal of the U.N. 
emergency force from the Gaza Strip and 
UAR territory, announced the closing of the 
Gulf of Aqaba, and forbidden the passage of 
Israeli ships. The council of the Arab League 
has passed a resolution declaring that an 
attack against any Arab territory will be re- 
garded as an aggression against all the Arab 
states. Iraq, the Yemen, Algeria, and other 
Arab states have adopted emergency meas- 
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ures in support of the struggle of the people 
of Syria and the UAR. These moves of the 
Arab states are just actions of self-defense 
against aggression and oppression and fully 
conform to the interests of the Arab people. 

The Arab people’s struggle against U.S. 
imperialism and Zionism is an important 
component of the world-wide struggle 
against imperialism. It has dealt hard blows 
at imperialism, colonialism, and neo-coloni- 
alism and given strong support to the peo- 
ple of the world in their struggle against 
imperialism. The 700 million Chinese peo- 
ple armed with Mao Tse-tung’s thought 
resolutely stand on the side of the Arab peo- 
ple and firmly support all their just strug- 
gles. The Chinese people will forever remain 
the staunch and reliable comrades in arms 
of the Arab people in the fight against 
imperialism. 

Editorial, People’s Daily, May 29, 1967 

The aggressive schemes and war threats 
carried out by U.S. imperialism against the 
Arab countries through Israel are being re- 
sisted by the Arab people. The Arab countries 
have taken resolute action in self-defence. 
The entire Arab region is seething with a 
new angry tide against the U.S. imperialists. 
An animating and excellent situation pre- 
valls in the region. 

The struggle between U.S.-led imperialism 
and the Arab people is a battle between ag- 
gression and anti-aggression, oppression and 
anti-oppression. U.S. imperialism has long 
been unscrupulously pursuing a neo-colo- 
nialist policy in the region, violating the in- 
dependence and sovereignty of the Arab 
countries and plundering the Arab people 
and their national resources. It has been the 
root of all the calamities in the Arab region. 

By creating an Israel, U.S. has 
thrust a knife in the heart of the Arab 
region. The so-called “U.N. Emergency Force” 
the U.S. caused to be sent to Gaza is in fact 
& police force for suppressing the Arab na- 
tional liberation movement. 

Editorial, People’s Daily, June 6, 1967 

On June 5, Israel, a running dog of U.S. 
imperialism, flagrantly launched a war of 
aggression against the Arab countries by 
mounting massive air and ground attacks on 
the UAR, Syria and other countries. Thus, 
the threat of war conducted by U.S. imperial- 
ism in the recent period against the Arab 
people through Israel has turned into action 
and U.S, imperialism and its lackey have im- 
posed war on the Arab people. 

Now that U.S. imperialism and its lackey 
have unleashed a war of aggression, the Arab 
people will naturally rise resolutely to fight a 
war against aggression. Since the enemy has 
already crossed the frontier, it is a matter of 
course to hit back with resolve. At present, 
the armed forces and people of the UAR, 
Syria and other countries are already deal- 
ing head-on blows at the invaders. United 
by a bitter hatred for their common enemy, 
the Arab countries have one after another 
announced their entry into a state of war 
with Israel. Troops of many Arab countries 
have moved into frontline positions for joint 
resistance against aggression. This is the most 
forceful and staunch answer of the 100 mil- 
lion Arab people to the aggressors. 

The frantic aggression unleashed by Israel 
against the Arab countries has been stage- 
managed singlehanded by U.S. imperialism. 
In the past few days, warships of the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet have sailed into the East Medi- 
terranean to threaten the Arab countries. 
Lyndon Johnson issued three statements 
within one week clamouring that the U.S. 
would “fulfill” its “promise” to Israel. The 
U.S. ambassador to the UAR declared long 
ago that the U.S. “will use force” against the 
Arab countries. The war of aggression now 
started by Israel in the Middle East is in 
fact a war in which the U.S. supplies arms 
and ideas and Israel provides men to fight 
for the U.S. and massacre the Arab people. 
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The aim of this war of aggression stage- 

by U.S. is to try to put 
down the Arab people’s anti-imperialist revo- 
lu le so as to facilitate its con- 
trol over and enslavement of the Arab coun- 
tries. 

British imperialism is also an accomplice in 
this war of aggression. Of late, Britain has 
trailed behind the U.S. in making one threat 
of war after another against the Arab coun- 
tries and at the same time has been steadily 
amassing military forces east of the Suez 
Canal. Harold Wilson has brazenly declared 
that if the Arab countries did not bow to 
Israel, this “could lead to a local war in the 
Middle East.” British imperialism which suf- 
fered a dismal defeat in the Suez Canal war 
is dreaming of riding again on the backs of 
the Arab people through this new war of 
aggression. 

In the criminal aggressive activities of the 
U.S. and its lackey, Israel, the Soviet re- 
visionist ruling clique is playing again the 
shameful role of number one accomplice. Re- 
cently busy contacts and intensive activities 
have been carried on between Moscow, Wash- 
ington and London. A large number of So- 
viet war vessels have steamed into the East 
Mediterranean, exchanging fraternal greet- 
ings with the warships of the U.S. Sixth Fleet 
on the high seas. Kosygin wrote a hypocritical 
letter to the Israeli premier urging him to 
be “cautious.” Even Israeli officials found 
the tone extraordinarily “moderate.” The So- 
viet revisionist clique is bent on stamping 
out the flames of the Arab people's just strug- 
gle, in collusion with U.S. and British im- 
perialism. Its acts of betrayal has added 
greatly to the aggressive arrogance of Israel. 


Official statement issued by Radio Peking, 
June 6, 1967 

On June 5, instigated and supported by 
U.S. imperialism, Israel flagrantly launched 
massive armed aggression against the United 
Arab Republic, Syria and other Arab states. 
This is another towering crime against the 
Arab people committed by U.S. imperialism 
and its tool Israel as well as a grave provo- 
cation against the people of Asia, Africa and 
the rest of the world. The people of the Arab 
states, rising as one in their hatred against 
their common enemy, are dealing head-on 
blows at the aggressors. A storm of struggle 
against U.S. imperialist aggressors is sweep- 
ing the whole Arab world. 

Israel is a product of the U.S. and British 
imperialist policy of aggression. After World 
War II Israel could not have existed at all 
without U.S. fosterage, and it would never 
have dared to launch an attack against the 
Arab states without U.S. support, It is U.S. 
imperialism that has instigated Israel to at- 
tack Syria; it is U.S. imperialism that, in 
league with British imperialism, has threat- 
ened to reopen the Gulf of Aqaba by force 
of arms; it is again U.S. imperialism that 
has been supplying Israel with large quan- 
titles of arms, in order to mount sudden 
attacks on the United Arab Republic and 
the other Arab countries. Facts have fully 
proved that U.S. imperialism is the back- 
stage manager of Zionism and the No. 1 
enemy of the Arab people and the people of 
the world. 

The Chinese government hereby solemnly 

: Armed with Mao Tse-tung’s 
thought, the 700 million Chinese people who 
are victoriously carrying on the great prole- 
tarian cultural revolution absolutely will not 
allow the U.S. imperialists and their collabo- 
rators to ride roughshod and commit ag- 

everywhere. We firmly stand on the 
side of the Arab people and resolutely sup- 
port them in their just war against U.S. 
Israel aggression. 

Victory will surely belong to the heroic 
fighting Arab people! 

Chou En-lai’s message to UAR President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, June 6, 1967 

Your Excellency, on 5 June 1967, insti- 

gated and supported by U.S. imperialism, 
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Israel launched cowardly, sudden attacks on 
Cairo, capital of the UAR, the Suez Canal 
zone, the Gaza Strip, and other places, thus 
precipitating a war of aggression against all 
the Arab states and peoples. Fearing no 
brute force and filled with hatred 

their common enemy, the people of the UAR 
and the entire Arab people, who have an 
anti-imperialist tradition, have greatly de- 
flated the truculent arrogance of the aggres- 
sors and have won the sympathy and praise 
of all the anti-imperialist revolutionary peo- 
ple of Asia, Africa, and the whole world. 

The current aggression by Israel has been 
long premeditated and was launched after 
Israel had been assured of political and 
military support from U.S. President Lyn- 
don Johnson. Facts have once again demon- 
strated that U.S. imperialism is the arch- 
criminal supporting Israel in its aggression 
against the Arab states and is the most 
ferocious enemy of the Arab people. The 
Chinese people and government fully agree 
with the correct conclusion drawn by Your 
Excellency, Mr. President, on 2 May that U.S. 
imperialism is “the headquarters of the 
counterrevolution in the world.” 

Now I wish to reiterate to Your Excellency 
that in the struggle to repel the aggression 
by U.S. imperialism and its tool Israel, the 
Chinese Government and people stand firmly 
by the UAR people and the entire Arab peo- 
ple and will forever remain the staunch and 
reliable comrades in arms of the Arab peo- 
ple.... 


Chou En-lai’s message to Ahmed Shukairy, 
June 6, 1967 


Your Excellency, instigated and supported 
by the U.S. and British imperialists, Israel 
has brazenly launched a massive armed at- 
tack against the Arab states and peoples. 

United as one, the Arab people are waging 
a just war against aggression. The Arab peo- 
ple of Palestine and the Palestine Liberation 
Army have taken up their fighting posts and, 
together with the entire Arab armed forces 
and people, they are giving play to the spirit 
of courage in battle and fearing no sacri- 
fice and are dealing head-on blows at the 
aggressors. 

Israel is a product of the U.S. and British 
imperialist policy of aggression. Nineteen 
years ago, Israel, supported by the U.S. and 
British imperialists, forcibly occupied the 
homeland of the Arab people of Palestine 
and compelled millions of Palestinians to 
become homeless refugees. 

Today the oppressed Arab people and the 
disaster-ridden Palestinians have stood up. 
Wherever there is oppression, there is 
resistance; wherever there is aggression, 
there is struggle against aggression. I be- 
lieve that having taken up arms, the reyolu- 
tionary Arab people of Palestine and the 
entire Arab people will not lay down their 
arms and, like the heroic Vietnamese peo- 
ple, will fight on unflinchingly, resolutely, 
and stubbornly until final victory. ... 

Today, the just war of the Arab states and 
peoples against aggression by U.S. imperial- 
ism, British imperialism, and Israel is a fine 
beginning of the struggle to liberate Pales- 
tine 

The Chinese people will forever remain 
comrades in arms of the Palestinian people 
and other Arab peoples in the struggle 
against imperialism. The Chinese Govern- 
ment and people will, as always, stand on 
your side and resolutely support you in carry- 
ing through to the end the just struggle 
against U.S. imperialism, British imperialism, 
and their running dog Israel. 


NCNA newscast, June 7, 1967 

Some 300,000 revolutionary workers and 
cadres, Red Guards, and revolutionary teach- 
ers and students in Peking today demon- 
strated in the streets in angry condemnation 
of the armed aggression against the Arab 
countries by U.S.-British imperialism and 
their lackey, Israel. 

The demonstration was a vivid expression 
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of the fact that the 700 million Chinese 
people, who are triumphantly carrying on 
their great proletarian cultural revolution, 
resolutely support the Arab people in their 
just war against aggression as well as the 
Chinese Government's statement and the 
message sent by Premier Chou En-lai to the 
President of the United Arab Republic, the 
Syrian Head of State, and the President of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization. 

From early morning until late in the eve- 
ning, in spite of periods of rain, contingent 
after contingent of revolutionary people in 
the Chinese capital streamed past the office 
of the British charge d’affaires to make their 
angry protest. They went to the embassies 
of the UAR, Syria, Iraq, Yemen, Algeria, and 
Morocco and to the mission of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization in Peking to express 
their solidarity with the Arab peoples. The 
demonstrators shouted “Down with U.S. im- 
perialism!”’ “Down with Israel, stooge of U.S. 
imperialism!” “Down with British imperial- 
ism!” “Down with Soviet modern revision- 
ism!” and “U.S. imperialism will be defeated, 
the Arab people will win!“! 

A group of young Red Guard fighters 
handed a letter of support to the diplomatic 
corps of the Arab countries, in which they 
wrathfully accused U.S. imperialism of mas- 
terminding the aggressive war plans of the 
Israel reactionaries and supporting them 
with arms, and of thus incurring a new 
blood debt to the Arab people and the peo- 
ple of the whole world. The letter vehemently 
condemned the Soviet revisionist leading 
clique for colluding with the U.S. imperialists 
in supporting the Israeli aggression against 
the Arab people, and in this way becoming 
a shameful renegade. 

UAR Ambassador Iman Rashid Said Jerbou, 
head of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion mission, and Yemen Ambassador Mu- 
hammad Abd al-Wasia Hamid spoke on be- 
half of the Arab people. 

Jerbou said that the Arab people and the 
people of Palestine would fight together un- 
til ultimate victory, until U.S. imperialism 
was wiped out once and for all in the Middle 
East, until British imperialism was wiped 
out in all Arab countries, until Israel was 
completely wiped out, and until the Vietnam- 
ese people finally triumphed. He contin- 
ued: “We will fight to the very end! The 
Chinese people armed with Mao Tse-tung’s 
thought cannot be defeated by any force on 
earth whatsoever! They will give consistent 
support to the just struggle of the Arab and 
Palestine peoples!” 

People’s Daily commentary, June 8, 1967 

A tempestuous anti-U.S. storm is rising in 
West Asia and Africa. 

The armed forces and people of the Arab 
countries are heroically resisting the armed 
aggression by U.S. imperialism and its lackey, 
Israel. ... The Governments of the UAR, 
Syria, Iraq, Algeria, Sudan and Yemen have 
declared their severance of diplomatic re- 
lations with the United States. These are 
important measures taken by the Arab states 
against the aggression by U.S. imperialism 
and its jackal, Israel. 

The war of aggression that Israel un- 
leashed against the Arab countries was staged 
entirely by U.S. imperialism which is the 
archcriminal for this aggressive war. Israel is 
merely a police dog kept by the U.S. in the 
Middle East. Without orders from the U.S., 
Israel would have neither the grit nor the 
capability to mount an armed attack of such 
scale 

While kindling the conflagration of ag- 
gression in the Middle East, U.S. imperial- 
ism at the same time “appeals to the Arab 
countries to ‘cease fire.'” Although it is U.S. 
imperialism itself which made Israel launch 
the armed aggression and then took a direct 
part in it, it is now trying to stop the Arab 
people from fighting in self-defence. Can 
there be anything more preposterous? U.S. 
imperialism will never succeed in its attempt 
to bind the hands of the Arab people in their 
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struggle t aggression and stamp. out 
their flames of wrath against imperialism 
with a mere resolution of the United 
Nations 


NCNA newcast, June 7, 1967 


The Security Council “resolution” for an 
“immediate cease-fire,” co-authored by 
Washington and Moscow, is all in favour of 
U.S. imperialism and the Israeli aggressor 
and is obviously against the interests of the 
Arab states now engaged in a just war 
against the aggressors. After the resolu- 
tion” was passed, the Syrian representative 
took the floor, accusing the United States 
and Britain of participating in the acts of 
aggression committed by Israel against 
Arab states. He pointed out that the “resolu- 
tion” means a “recognition of the status quo 
brought about by Israel.” 

Iraqi foreign minister Adnan Pachachi in 
his speech repudiated the “ceasefire” as “a 
complete surrender to Israel,” which he 
added, would permit “the aggressor to main- 
tain the fruits of its aggression.” 

The “resolution” is, to put it plainly, a 
mere refurbished version of what the So- 
viet revisionist ruling clique said in the gov- 
ernment statement of June 5 that the United 
Nations should “promptly take steps to re- 
store peace in the Middle East” and that the 
“great powers” must “do everything in their 
power to the military conflagra- 
tion in the Middle East and restore peace.” 

Its aim is to put an end to the surging 
struggle of the Arab peoples against aggres- 
sion. It is clear proof that the Soviet re- 
visionists, while talking glibly about “sup- 
porting” the Arab countries, are actually 
betraying the fundamental interest of the 
Arab peoples and acting at every step as ac- 
complice number one of U.S. imperialism. 

NONA commentary, June 8, 1967 

Following closely on the “cease-fire resolu- 
tion” engineered by the U.S, and the Soviet 
Union in the United Nations on June 6, the 
U.N. Security Council yesterday adopted a 
Soviet resolution calling on all Middle East 
countries concerned to “cease fire and all 
military activities on 7 June 1967 at 20:00 
hours GMT.” The resolution tabled by the 
Soviet revisionists which sets a time-limit for 
the ceasefire is an effort designed to forcibly 
implement the June 6 “ceasefire resolution” 
of the U.N. Security Council. In fact it is 
forcing the Arab countries which are the vic- 
tims of aggression to give up their resistance 
within a time limit and is confirming the 
jait accompli of Israeli invasion of the ter- 
ritory of the Arab countries. This throws fur- 
ther light on the ugly features of the Soviet 
revisionists in selling out the Arab countries. 

People’s Daily commentary, June 9, 1967 

When U.S. imperialism instigated Israel to 
carry out war threats against the Arab coun- 
tries, the Soviet revisionist ruling clique nei- 
ther condemned U.S. imperialism for its plot 
of aggression nor supported the Arab coun- 
tries in taking resolute action in self-defence. 
Instead, this revisionist clique tried its best 
to make the Arab countries exercise re- 
straint “and wait for its mediation,” thus 
blundering their vigilance. In doing so, its 
aim was to bind the Arab countries hand and 
foot. and place them in a vulnerable posi- 
tion in the event of a surprise attack by 
Israel. 

After Israel started a full-scale war of ag- 
gression against the Arab countries under 
U.S. imperialist instigation, the Soviet revi- 
sionist ruling clique against proposed at the 
Security Council for an “immediate ceasefire” 
in conformity with the wish of the United 
States. Immediately after that, the Soviet 
revisionist ruling clique further tabled a reso- 
lution of its own calling for a “ceasefire” 
within a set time limit so as to increase the 
pressure on the Arab countries. This was ob- 
viously aimed to force the Arab people to put 
up with the armed aggression by U.S. im- 
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perialism and its lackey Israel and place the 
Arab people in an extremely difficult position. 
NONA commentary, June 9, 1967 

Israel’s massive aggression against the Arab 
countries was entirely engineered and in- 
stigated by U.S. and British imperialism and 
has enjoyed their open military backing. The 
Soviet revisionists, however, have kept mum 
about it and have said nothing in condemna- 
tion of U.S. and British imperialism, On the 
contrary, they have entered into unprecedent- 
edly close and undisguised collaboration with 
U.S. imperialism, arch-criminal for this war 
of aggression, in intensive big power diplo- 
macy.” In addition to the frequent private 
meetings between the Soviet and U.S. dele- 
gates to the United Nations, U.S. imperialist 
chieftain Johnson and Soviet revisionist ring- 
leader Kosygin have recently conducted con- 
fidential talks through the so-called “hot 
line” which was established by Kennedy and 
Khbrushchey between the White House and 
the Kremlin and never used before. The two 
U.N. Security Council “ceasefire resolutions” 
were in fact the very product of this close 
collaboration between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. 

The war of aggression started by Israel with 
the direct participation of the United States 
and Britian was a long premeditated action 
and took the form of blitzkrieg from the very 
beginning. This accounts for the fact that 
despite the valiant and stubborn resistance 
put up by the Arab armies and people, the 
Israel aggressor troops have overrun vast 
areas of Arab land in a matter of a few days. 

However, at the very time when the Arab 
armies and people were gallantly resisting the 
massive attacks by the Israeli aggressor, the 
Soviet revisionists, in partnership with U.S. 
imperialism, railroaded the first “ceasefire 
resolution” through the Security Council on 
June 6. The resolution failed to distinguished 
the aggressor from the victim of aggression, 
contained not a single word to condemn the 
aggressor and, worse still, failed to ask the 
aggressor troops to withdraw but arbitrarily 
called for an “immediate ceasefire.” This was 
aimed at binding the Arab people hand and 
foot to prevent them from counter-attacking 
so that the Israeli aggressor might consolidate 
its positions gained in the aggression. and 
continue to advance. This is why the western 
news agencies noted with satisfaction that 
the resolution was a “victory for western 
diplomacy” and that it was what the United 
States and Britain have pressed for from the 
start. 


NCNA commentary, June 11, 1967 


U.S. and British imperialism working hand 
in glove with the Soviet revisionist ruling 
clique, are intensely plotting further aggres- 
sion against the Arab countries in different 
ways. This comes in the wake of the cease- 
fire” they have designed in favor of the Israeli 


aggressors. 

Emboldened by the U.S. and British back- 
ing, the Israeli aggressors have been raving 
about their expansionist demands. On his re- 
turn home from the United States, Israeli 
Foreign Minister Abba Eban said on June 8 
that Israel intends to keep the territory of 
the Arab countries which it has occupied in 
the present war of aggression. He told the 
press that Israel will not go to negotiations 
without conditions and that it “must not 
squander the opportunity for building a new 
defense structure.” 

Israeli Minister of Information ‘Yisrael 
Gaillile declared yesterday that Israel “will 
not return to earlier frontiers. These revela- 
tions and outcries on the part of U.S. and 
British imperialism and its flunkey, Israel, 
indicate that their further aggression 
the Arab countries will roughly run along the 
following lines: 

Greatly bolstering the United Nations 
“supervisory body” in the Middle East for 
supervising the “ceasefire.” 

Sending a larger United Nations force to 
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the area, now that the “United Nations emer- 
gency force” has been forced to evacuate. 

Such a United Nations force and United 
Nations “supervisory body” may be used di- 
rectly to support the Israeli aggressors and 
to bind the Arab people hand and foot in 
their struggle against aggression and to crack 
down on the Arab people's struggle against 
imperialism in the future. 

U.S. imperialism wants to ensure not only 
the permament survival“ of Israel, its tool 
for ion in the Middle East, but also 
Israel's “right” to seize more territory from 
the Arab countries and its free passage in 
the Gulf of Aqaba and the Suez Canal. 

People’s Daily commentary, June 14, 1967 

What kind of organization is the United 
Nations? 

As a result of the recent events in the 
Middle East, the people of the whole world 
have seen more clearly than ever before that 
the United Nations is entirely a tool of ag- 
gression for U.S. imperialism, a device for 
U.S.-Soviet collaboration in suppressing the 
national liberation movements, and an in- 
strument for power politics. 

The recent Israeli war of aggression against 
the Arab countries was kindled by none other 
than U.S. imperialism. Its object was to 
advance U.S. imperialism’s criminal neo- 
colonialist plans in the Middle East. Wash- 
ington not only directed Israel to unleash 
the war of aggression, but also took a direct 
part in the aggressive action. But did the 
United Nations condemn Israel? No. Did it 
condemn U.S. imperialism? Still less. 

When Israel already had her finger on the 
trigger and was ready to start the aggression, 
U Thant, secretary-general of the United Na- 
tions, instead of going to Tel Aviv to hold 
Israel in check, rushed to Cairo to “urge 
restraint” on the part of the Arab countries. 
Was that clearly aimed at spreading a smoke- 
screen to cover Israel’s surprise attack? 

After Israel started her surprise attack on 
the Arab countries, the United Nations, far 
from taking any action to check Israel’s ag- 
gression, hurriedly cried for “immediate 
cease-fire.” Wasn't that clearly designed to 
prevent the Arab countries from hitting 
back in self-defense? 

After the Israel aggressor troops had al- 
ready occupied vast areas of the Arab terri- 
tory, the United Nations again adopted the 
Soviet revisionist-sponsored resolution for a 
cease-fire within a set time limit. What other 
purpose could this have than to protect the 
US. imperialist aggressors and give recogni- 
tion to Israel's expansion? 

NONA newscast, June 13, 1967 


Israeli Prime Minister Levi Eshkol in a 
speech in the Israeli parliament in Jeru- 
salem yesterday arrogantly declared that Is- 
rael would stick to its truculent stand of 
hanging on to the Arab territory it had oc- 
cupied during its war of aggression and of 
raising other expansionist demands, accord- 
ing to press reports from Tel Aviv. 

This was the fourth time in four days that 
the Israeli aggressors, with the backing and 
pampering of U.S. and British imperialism 
and the Soviet revisionist ruling clique, in- 
solently stated that they would force the 
Arab countries to satisfy their expansionist 
demands on the strength of the fait accom- 
pli created by Israel in the war. Between 9 
and 11 June the Israeli foreign, information, 
and defense ministers declared on separate 
occasions that Israel would hang on to all 
the territories it had occupied, namely the 
Gaza Strip, the area on the west bank of the 
Jordan River, and the district under Jor- 
dan’s administration in Jerusalem, and de- 
manded the right of passage through the 
Suez Canal and the Tiran Strait. 

Addressing the M-P.’s, Eshkol declared 
again that Israel would not return to the 
borders existing before it launched the 
war of aggression. He also cried out trucu- 
lently: “Let the international community be 
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informed that the situation which existed 
until now shall not be allowed to ret y> 

Speaking of Israel's ambitious territorial 
demands, a UPI correspondent said, “Israel’s 
price for a settlement has gone up steeply” 
because of the “victories” gained in the sur- 
prise attack on the Arab countries. It is 
common knowledge that as a result of U.S. 
imperialism's energetic support for Israel 
and the Soviet revisionist ruling clique’s 
shameless betrayal of the Arab countries, 
Israel not only has occupied Arab territory 
in the war of aggression but is taking ad- 
vantage of the U.N. Security Council resolu- 
tion on an on-the-spot “cease-fire” to force 
the fait accompli on the Arab countires. 

It was reported earlier that U.S. and Brit- 
ish imperialism had set about working out 
a nine-point plan in support of Israel's ex- 
pansionist demands, The U.S. paper Chicago 
SUN-TIMES carried a Washington report on 
10 June under the headline “U.S. agreeable to 
Israel border shift.” The report said the 
Johnson administration is “agreeable to” the 
“readjustments” of Israel’s borders in order 
to “strengthen” Israel’s position. The report 
added that the U.S. Government’s stand is 
that “Israel may keep whatever territories it 
can bargain away from the Arabs.” 


SALMON FISHING 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Seattle Times recently published an edi- 
torial entitled “No Wonder That Fisher- 
men Are Bitter,” which I think deserves 
the study and consideration of Congress. 

Specifically, the editorial refers to the 
frustrations suffered by American fisher- 
men at Bristol Bay, Alaska, who waited 
for salmon that did not arrive. Those 
that did appear in the fishing area of 
the bay were largely needed for escape- 
ment to insure that the runs will con- 
tinue in future years. The information 
I have at present indicates that the es- 
capement was good, considering the low 
runs, but was achieved only through tre- 
mendous American fishermen and can- 
nery sacrifice. 

Mr. President, American fishermen 
have long ago learned to live with the 
vagaries of nature, particularly in the 
salmon business, and their bitterness 
comes not from this area. Their frustra- 
tion and bitterness is the direct result 
of the Japanese high seas salmon catch 
on these runs, a subject which I have 
spoken of often, but one which seems no 
nearer proper resolution today than it 
was at the time of the signing of the 
International North Pacific Fisheries 
Convention. 

Japan knew that the expected runs to 
Bristol Bay this year would be relatively 
poor ones, Our fishermen were also pre- 
pared to do some belt tightening in view 
of the expected shortage and the large 
demands for escapement. The disturbing 
thing, however, is that from the sketchy 
information available, Japan did not take 
the kind of precautionary fishing meas- 
ures which might have given our fisher- 
men at least a reasonable catch in 1967. 

Mr. President, Japan gets the first 
crack at these fish on the high seas in a 
fishery which I personally view as in 
direct violation of the agreement which 
we reached for the North Pacific fisheries. 
But irrespective of the interpretation of 
that document, it seems to me that there 
should be a degree of fairness associated 
with their operations. The Seattle Times 
has well stated the fishermen’s com- 
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plaint. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Seattle Times, Aug. 8, 1967] 
No WONDER THAT FISHERMEN ARE BITTER 

Understandably, American fishermen are 
bitter over the dismally small red salmon 
catch in Bristol Bay this year. The pack is 
so meager that fishermen afloat and their 
fellows in the canneries ashore, or most of 
them, must count their losses and cross off 
the year as a lost one. 

As if this were not already bad enough, 
they can take no comfort at all from the 
dreary outlook ahead. This once rich bo- 
nanza of salmon, except for the cyclical 
better years, holds only promise of getting 
worse. 

The fishermen place most of the blame 
on off-shore fishing by Japanese fleets which 
can legally throw their small-mesh nets in- 
discriminately—while the hours and days 
and net-sizes for American fishermen are 
severely restricted by regulation to permit 
up-river escapement of salmon to produce 
future runs. 

This is one-sided conservation by which 
the American fishermen are curbed to build 
up runs for Japanese whose ships become 
more numerous, with large floating can- 
neries, each year. American and Japanese 
diplomats and biologists have negotiated 
futilely for several years over the applicable 
international agreement which obviously 
should impose equitable conservation prin- 
ciples on Japanese and Americans alike. 

American fishermen complain that they 
have been “sold out” by their nation’s ne- 
gotiators, or higher-ups in government, who 
place other international political and trade 
considerations above the Bristol Bay and 
other fisheries being invaded by foreigners— 
such as the hake fishery off shore from 
Washington and Oregon where Russian fleets 
have been taking larger and larger harvests 
in recent years. 

The issue is indeed a complicated one, 
But on our part we agree with the Amer- 
ican fishermen in their contention that their 
interests are being given short shrift against 
other national interests in this era of inter- 
national horse-trading, in which the so- 
called Kennedy round of tariff reductions 
likewise work to the disadvantage of Amer- 
ican fishermen. 

Thus, their bitterness in their frustra- 
tion is completely understandable. An in- 
dustry is literally being strangled, and a 
government which is supposed to be looking 
after it doesn’t seem to care. 


THE GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW 
CANCER EDITORIAL AWARDS FOR 
1967 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I need 
hardly remind Senators how much con- 
cerned the American public is about the 
war we are waging in distant Vietnam 
and the war we must wage against crime, 
poverty, and despair in our great cities 
and rural areas throughout the land. 
These are vital problems that concern us 
all. Their tragedy in lives lost, in man- 
power squandered, in billions expended, 
in dreams unfullfilled, is difficult to 
understand, impossible to accept with- 
out deep remorse. 

Today I wish to speak of yet another 
war—a war no less tragic in its waste of 
human life, in its spoilage of production, 
in its crushing financial burden, in its 
killing of dreams. It is the war against 
cancer. This year alone these diseases we 
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call cancer will claim some 305,000 
American lives. The toll is a staggering 
statistic. But statistics become reality 
when cancer touches us personally—and 
none of us has remained untouched. 

Yet there is a hopeful side to cancer. 
There are now 1,400,000 Americans, 
alive today, who have been cured of can- 
cer. The cure rate for this disease has 
increased greatly in recent decades. 
Each day, cancer research advances our 
knowledge toward the day when the 
disease will be conquered, as have other 
great killers of man. Each day, cancer 
education saves lives through its count- 
less messages of early detection, physical 
checkups, and the importance of can- 
cer’s seven warning signals. Each day, 
cancer patients are offered services that 
prolong life and alleviate pain and suf- 
fering. 

Yes, there is hope. The National Cancer 
Institute, the American Cancer Society 
and other voluntary health organiza- 
tions, and thousands of universities and 
hospitals are engaged in the war against 
cancer. They are aided by the newspapers 
of America. Countless editorials, articles, 
and news items publicize the facts about 
cancer and pay tribute to the many vol- 
unteers and staff dedicated to conquer- 
ing it. 

For 21 years, the New Jersey Division 
of the American Cancer Society has con- 
ducted the George E. Stringfellow Can- 
cer Editorial Contest, founded and 
named after the division’s first president 
who remains a very active volunteer for 
the society. Each year, the division en- 
courages editors to submit editorials on 
cancer. Indeed, the press plays a major 
role in the fight against cancer. The 
editors richly deserve the handsome 
plaques they receive. 

The winning editorial among the daily 
papers, entitled “Insidious Enemy,” was 
written by George F. Shivers, of the At- 
lantic City Press. The winning editorial 
among the weekly papers, entitled “Your 
Turn Now,” was written by Mrs. Rita 
Robertson Fuller, a five-time winner, of 
the Blairstown Press. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorials be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INSIDIOUS ENEMY 

What did the following famous persons 
have in common? 

Singer Sophie Tucker, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, Actor Zachary Scott, 
Comedian Ed Wynn, Orchestra leader Spike 
Jones, Singer Nat Cole, Actor Gary Cooper, 
Baseball great Babe Ruth, Pianist Alec Tem- 
pleton, Author Vicki Baum, Dr. Tom Dooley, 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn, Gen. Claire 
L. Chennault, Scientist Enrico Fermi, Indus- 
trialist Frederick Maytag II, Actor Humphrey 
Bogart, and Pope John XXIII. 

If you haven’t already guessed, they all 


were victims in the war against a vicious 
enemy called cancer. 

Add to these names, those of many of your 
own friends and acquaintances and you begin 
to see a small part of the monumental loss 
the world has suffered, and is continuing to 
suffer, because of this insidious enemy. 

If lives were the only consideration the loss 
would be staggering, but when one thinks of 
the further loss in brain power, the potential 
accomplishments of those struck down in the 
prime of their careers, the youngsters who 
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never even had a chance, then this enemy of 
humanity truly becomes a monster of incal- 
culable proportions. 

As the foregoing names indicate, cancer 
is no respecter of persons. It strikes anyone, 
everywhere, regardless of wealth, position, 
intelligence or age. 

There is little point to delving into the 
statistics of the enormous toll claimed by 
this ravager of society. The important matter 
is the battle that lies ahead. 

According to figures published by the 
American Cancer Society, Atlantic City alone 
can expect upwards of 140 new cancer cases 
this year. If the present rates continue, 
12,500 persons here eventually will contract 
this disease and the ultimate death toll will 
be near 7,500. à. 

It seems to us that these few figures are 
sufficient to signal an alarm for every in- 
dividual to fight back with every means at 
his disposal. 

We are in a war of survival which must 
be fought as positively and effectively as if 
we were battling an invader on our shores. 

The most effective means is to stop the 
enemy before it can establish a beachhead. 
Once firmly entrenched it becomes almost 
invincible. 

If the infiltration is detected early enough, 
the attacker can be beaten. The American 
Cancer Society estimates 193,000 Americans 
will be saved from cancer this year. There are 
more than 1,400,000 Americans living today 
who once had cancer. 

These facts are most heartening; facts 
which offer encouragement. But if we would 
defeat this menace we must take the first 
steps as individuals. After we take the ini- 
tial action, then the medical experts can do 
their part. 

The enemy, while it is vicious, untiring 
and insistent, does have a weakness; it rarely 
strikes without warning. 

There are seven warning signals which the 
ACS lists as significant. They are: (1) un- 
usual bleeding or discharge, (2) a lump or 
thickening in the breast or elsewhere, (3) a 
sore that does not heal, (4) change in bowel 
or bladder habits, (5) hoarseness or cough, 
(6) indigestion or difficulty in swallowing 
and (7) change in a wart or mole. If one of 
these signals lasts longer than two weeks, 
go to your doctor! 

This battle must be waged on the “home 
front.” If we, as individuals, do not heed the 
warnings and take the necessary precau- 
tions, then we cannot expect the war against 
cancer to be total. 

Without total effort we cannot hope to 
win total victory. 


Your Turn Now 


Every town, if it’s lucky, has a George— 
as in “Let George Do It”. Without this in- 
dispensible resident, a great many of the 
nicest things about living in a small town 
would never materialize. 

Of course, not all of these community 
assets are called George—many of them, in 
fact, are women. Which is as it was in our 
Town. Our George’s name was Roberta and 
year after year, the cry went out “Roberta 
will do it”. Roberta will canvas for the Can- 
cer Society drive—Roberta will collect for 
the Red Cross—Roberta will work for the 
Hospital Auxiliary, or the church, or the 
Grange. 

Roberta will teach the kids in Sunday 
School—she’ll help with the church supper 
work for the Rotary Anns—she’ll be a pillar 
of the church. 

And so she was. No one who asked for her 
help was ever turned away. No one was told 
“I'm too busy—or too tired—or too fed up”. 
Roberta had time for her own family and for 
her town, too. She baked pies without end 
and cupcakes by the hundreds for the bake 
sales to benefit the various town activities. 
The stack of cancer dressings that she so 
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patiently helped to make would reach to the 
sky. 

“Roberta will do it”, we all said, busy with 
our own little problems. And, uncomplain- 
ingly, Roberta did just that. Until, ironically, 
cruelly, she was struck down by the very 
disease that she’d worked so valiantly to wipe 
out.. . Cancer. 

So now you're on your own. It's your turn 
to pitch in with all the community affairs 
that we used to let Roberta do for us. And 
the one we ask you to help with right now 
is the annual Cancer Fund Drive, It was a 
cause very close to Roberta’s heart so how 
about welcoming the canvassers when they 
call on you? Be generous—as generous with 
your contribution as Roberta was with her 
time. Give in her memory and we'll surely go 
over the top. 


FIREARMS CONTROL 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, from an- 
other area in this land, an urban area 
which has endured the agony of riot 
with its companion destruction and 
death, comes a television editorial that 
is calm, reasoned, and constructive. 

KTTV-Metromedia channel 11 in Los 
Angeles, has urged lawmakers to act on 
effective flrearms control legislation and 
has urged constituents to support these 
measures actively. 

This expression of civic concern by a 
major voice in the public media cannot, 
I would hope, go unheeded much longer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the television narrative from 
KTTV Television News be printed in the 
Recorp for the benefit of Senators as 
they consider S. 1 and amendment 90, 
the administration’s recommendation for 
control over the unlimited and irrespon- 
sible interstate commerce in firearms. 

There being no objection, the narra- 
tive was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GUNS 

Gun legislation—what about it? Well 
Veteran legislators have privately expressed 
their amazement at the effectiveness of the 
gun lobbyists. For decades they have frus- 
trated even the most legitimate attempts to 
control the spread of firearms. Even the death 
of a president, made possible through the 
purchase of a foreign-made rifle by mail 
order, failed to dampen the enthusiasm of 
gun fans. 

But slowly, we believe, the responsible 
sportsmen, the skeet shooters and hunters 
and target practice enthusiasts are coming 
around. 

No one in government has ever suggested 
that guns should be kept out of the hands 
of responsible citizens who plan to use them 
only for legitimate purposes. But some gun 
associations have treated any proposed gun 
legislation like a wild cancer cell that will 
quickly spread. It need not be that way. 

Many of the arguments for and against 
gun legislation are ridiculous. It is quite 
true that if a maniac decides to kill someone, 
he can do it almost as effectively with a knife 
or a blunt instrument or even an automobile, 

On the other hand, what could be more 
ridiculous and dangerous than a situation in 
which a moron or a 12-year-old child can 
simply fill out a coupon and send in a money 
order or cash and receive both gun and am- 
munition without the seller ever knowing 
who the purchaser really was? 

It is also quite true that criminals can 
always lay their hands on guns without going 
through any proper channels and will con- 
tinue to do so, with or without improved 
legislative control. But what, we must. ask 
ourselves, is a gun? 
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A gun is a potentially lethal instrument. 
It is not made to cut bread. It is designed 
to put a hole through something. And that 
hole can be fatal. A gun is designed to kill. 
The sportsman who shoots only skeet will 
quickly take offense at that. So will the target 
shooter. But not the hunter. And not the 
criminal. And not the homeowner who keeps 
@ gun on the premises. 

An unloaded gun can be the most danger- 
ous thing in the hands of a man who thinks 
he is going to protect his home or person 
with it. A would-be robber need see only the 
flash of a gun and he's going to fire. 

And a loaded gun holds equal peril for the 
non-expert. If he has curious children, one 
of them can blow his head off just examin- 
ing the weapon. Yet, millions of Americans 
have guns in their homes and offices, and 
only a tiny percentage of them know how to 
use them, or how to properly maintain them 
for possible emergency use. Probably the ma- 
jority of these guns are unlicensed and un- 
registered. Many are war souvenirs. Some are 
dangerous in that poor ammunition or un- 
detected cracks in the barrel or cylinder can 
cause them to blow up in the hand that 
fires them. 

Take the guns away from the gun clubs? 
Not at all. The purpose of proposed gun leg- 
islation is to keep the sale of guns out of 
the hands of those too young, or too im- 
mature at any age, to handle them, much 
less possess them. Gun legislation won’t stop 
bank robbers or potential assassins. But it 
may save some lives, usually young lives. 
But if you can’t support your local police or 
other law enforcement agencies, if you have 
no faith in them, have a gun. You can buy 
one easily. Just as easily as you can buy 
poison. 


THIRTY-SIX WAYS TO RIG AN 
ELECTION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, there has 
been much discussion of the forthcoming 
elections in Vietnam. Has it been, or will 
it be, a fair election? Is the present mili- 
tary government of General Ky and 
General Thieu, now running for civilian 
leadership, applying pressures for the ad- 
vantage of the incumbents? 

The late Bernard Fall, writing in Cur- 
rent History under the title “Vietnam: 
The Quest for Stability,” in January of 
1967, cast some serious doubts on the 
validity of the elections for the constitu- 
ent assembly. Some of the questionable 
factors in that election, to which he 
points, are these: 

First, at about the time of the constitu- 
ent assembly elections the Komer report 
gave the “secure population” as about 
8,300,000 persons, including children, in 
areas under Government control. A 
UNESCO study of 1964 showed 47.5 per- 
cent of Vietnam's population as under 16 
years of age. This would leave a total of 
some 4,150,000 out of the 8,300,000 too 
young to vote—yet, with the remainder 
at that figure as eligible adults, the claim 
was that 5,300,000 registered and 80 per- 
cent, or 4,274,812, cast ballots in that 
election. 

Second, Hue, the heart of the Buddhist 
rebellion movement, was reported as 87 
percent voting—but Saigon, supposedly 
the heart of democratic strength, voted 
only 74 percent. It might be noted that 
this is where the press was closest to the 
polling situation. 

Third, soldiers were required to vote 
where they were stationed rather than by 
absentee ballot. This obviously opens the 
way for added pressure and possible ma- 
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nipulation. There are other areas which 
led Dr. Fall to question the validity of the 
constituent assembly elections—in other 
words, to point a strong finger of suspi- 
cion that there was a great deal of vote 


There has now come to my attention 
a rather remarkable Vietnamese docu- 
ment, admittedly partisan from sources 
opposed to Premier Ky, which lists 36 
ways to rig an election. The list appeared 
in a magazine titled “Protection of 
Liberty,” the publication of a group 
called the “Forces for the Protection of 
Liberty,” and is based on past election 
experience. It was translated by the 
eminent Vietnamese, a former acting am- 
bassador in Washington, Tran Van Dinh, 
who broke with the military government 
of Vietnam and resigned, after a long 
and distinguished diplomatic career, in 
1964. It has appeared in this country 
only in a student publication, as yet. 

Tran Van Dinh, who has been cor- 
respondent for the Saigon Post and a 
contributor to several of our American 
national publications, has made avail- 
able to me this document on “How To 
Rig an Election in South Vietnam.” It is 
the claim of the Vietnamese organization 
that the first 13 ways listed had already 
been used when the material was com- 
piled. Many of the others could not be 
used until the election itself. But Ameri- 
can journalists, political observers on the 
scene, and others who may have to watch 
from a distance, should be aware of the 
possibilities here enumerated. These are 
things that certainly should be watched 
for vigilantly if the election is to be truly 
meaningful. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the material I refer to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How To Ric an ELECTION IN SOUTH VIETNAM 
(By Tran Van Dinh) 

The “Forces for the Protection of Liberty” 
a private organization in South Vietnam 
has recently published in the 5th issue of 
its magazine “Protection of Liberty” a list 
of 36 ways to rig an election. This “partial” 
list is based on a study of past elections in 
South Vietnam and is valid only when and 
if the candidates are members of the gov- 
ernment in power. Such is the case of the 
September 3rd 1967 Presidential and Senate 
elections in South Vietnam. 

1. Not to apply provisions of the Con- 
stitution despite the fact that the Constitu- 
tion is already promulgated. 

2. No freedom of discussions through pub- 
lic speeches and seminars to discuss the basic 
problems of freedom and democracy. 

3. Orally direct the press, radio, television 
to follow the government lines, to publicize 
items favorable to the government. 

4. To use the government power to issue 
newsprints in order to influence and direct 
the press. (Note: Strange it may sound, in 
South Vietnam newsprints and papers can 
be bought only by government permission). 

5. To use the distribution service to punish 
the which do not take the gov- 
ernment line. (Note: Terrible as it may 
look, in South Vietnam the government is 
in of distribution of newspapers 
printed by individual companies). 

6. To use force or money to influence the 
preparation of electoral laws favorable to the 
government candidates and detrimental to 
non government candidates. 
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7. To replace all administrative officers 
from the village, district and province level 
with those loyal to the government in order 
to propagandize for the government and to 
prevent the non-government candidates 
from publicizing their platforms. 

8. To use administrative measures (trans- 
fer to unimportant posts in case of officials, 
to create innumerable difficulties in case of 
merchants and professionals) to undermine 
the effects of those suspected of not being 
pro-government, and at the same time to 
reward those who show their loyalty to the 
government. With this method, the govern- 
ment expects to bring to its side those who 
have not yet made up their minds. 

9. To harm physically (killing, kidnap- 
ping), to harrass (house searching, provoca- 
tions to fight with police) those who do not 
openly support the government. If neces- 
sary, to fabricate false documents to arrest 
and imprison the opposition. 

10. To use government officials to cam- 
paign for individual government candidates. 

11. To use government funds to create 
associations and organizations with a view 
to campaigning for the government. 

12. To prevent groups antagonistic to the 
government and favorable to the opposition 
candidates from having meetings. 

13. To use demagogic measures (increase 
of salaries, allowances, reduction of 
debts ...) to gain favor with a number of 
voters. 

14. To establish unrealistic list of voters 
(more than they really are). 

15. Not to distribute all the voting cards, 
using part for government purposes, 

16. Not to examine or lengthen the period 
of examinations for all complaints regarding 
the list of voters. 

17. To distribute multiple voting cards for 
soldiers and their families and for officials on 
inspection tours or on mission. 

18. To create difficulties or to delay in the 
granting of administrative papers for oppo- 
sition candidates, such as birth certificates, 
military duties papers 

19. To prevent (or to deny facilities) for the 
opposition candidates from traveling in the 
countryside for their campaign. 

20. To stimulate ambushes to frighten off 
campaigners for the opposition candidates. 

21. To fix the voting places in such a way 
as to favor the government candidates. 

22. To select pro-government individuals 
to be Director and deputy director in charge 
of controlling the voting booths. 

23. To use hooligans to provoke fights with 
those members of the control committee (of 
the voting booths) who show their integrity. 
The police will then intervene and arrest the 
impartial controllers. 

24. To provoke and or to create difficulties 
at the voting booths for those who represent 
the opposition in the voting control board. 
The police intervenes and arrests these repre- 
sentatives. 

25. A few days before the election, govern- 
ment agents are sent to localities near voting 
places to influence and threaten people. 
Armed forces personnel, their families, gov- 
ernment officials on tour, are ordered to vote 
in several places. 

26. To stimulate loss of the keys of the vot- 
ing boxes. The boxes then have to be opened 
by other means, giving the government 
agents opportunity to put in the boxes vot- 
ing cards already in possession by govern- 
ment agents. 

27. To change the ballot boxes in places 
where the control is not strict. 

28. To create artificially a state of inse- 
curity before the closing time of the voting. 
The ballot boxes then will be transferred to 
other places already chosen by the govern- 
ment for control. 

29. To create “ambushes” or military en- 
gagements and use the confusion to change 
ballot boxes. 

30. During the counting of the voting 
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cards, the government agents will find all 
kinds of reasons to declare a number of 
opposition votes invalid. 

31. To lengthen the period of counting so 
as to tire off the personnel in charge, there- 
fore making the counting less strict. 

32. To influence members of the control 
boards so that they sign their names to cer- 
tify even before the counting is over. 

33. To change the counting statistics, to 
mix them up. If discovered, the government 
then accuses one of its personnel of incom- 
petency. 

34. To deliberately miscount the votes in 
favor of the government candidates. No one 
then has the courage to challenge the gov- 
ernment on this. 

35. To fabricate false counting sheets to 
replace the real ones when these are for- 
warded to the district or province offices. 

36. To fabricate false counting sheets for 
the whole province and immediately pro- 
claim the results. 

So far the Thieu-Ky government candi- 
dates have used with amazing efficiency the 
13 means listed from 1 to 13. There will 
be no doubt that the Thieu-Ky slate will 
use the rest of the devices with even more 
efficiency. However, the List is still only 
partial. 


EDITH KERMIT ROOSEVELT’S 
ARTICLE ON PANAMA CANAL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Miss 
Edith Kermit Roosevelt is a nationally 
known columnist who has made a spe- 
cialty of the study of diplomacy and gov- 
ernmental operations. I know of no one 
who is more aware of the consequences 
of bureaucratic thinking and policymak- 
ing upon the development of our society. 
She has the ability to cut through the 
jargon and verbiage of policy statements, 
and analyze the precise effect which con- 
templated actions will have upon the fu- 
ture of this Nation. 

I would like to point out one additional 
fact which casts an interesting light upon 
her qualifications to discuss the topic 
I am about to mention. Miss Roosevelt 
is the granddaughter of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. In many cases, it be- 
comes embarrassing to be constantly 
pointed out as the relative of an over- 
whelmingly famous personage, but I 
know that Miss Roosevelt will forgive me 
because of the topic of her latest column: 
the Panama Canal. Because she is the 
granddaughter of “the father of the 
canal,” she brings to the subject an ad- 
ditional interest and expertise. Of all the 
material which has come to my atten- 
tion on the subject, I know of no other 
article which summarizes the crucial is- 
sues in so short a space. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column by Miss Edith Ker- 
mit Roosevelt be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DITCHING THE CANAL 
(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 

WasHINGTON.—Once more, we are hearing 
the familiar old tune—that the Panama Ca- 
nal really isn't as important as it used to be. 
This excuse is being used to Justify in effect 
relinquishing control of our vital interests in 
the Canal Zone. The proposed new treaty ar- 
rangement between the United States and 
Panama takes us down the road to strategic 
disaster in the Caribbean and Central Amer- 
ica. Brezhnev and Castro have the scenario 
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all written. Here are a few of the treaty's pro- 
visions that make the Canal vulnerable to 
subversion and sabotage. 

1. The new treaty explicitly recognizes 
Panama’s sovereignty in a considerably 
smaller new “Canal area.” This concession is 
in direct contradiction to our new defense 
and security needs which require more, not 
less land as was so well emphasized by mob 
assaults upon the Canal Zone in January of 
1964. Alternatively, Panamanian threats of 
various forms against the Canal’s summit 
level water supply could be offset only by a 
demand for the entire watershed of the 
Chagres River, just as was recommended to 
the Congress in 1916 by Gen. Clarence E, Ed- 
wards when he was commanding General of 
the U.S. Army in the Zone. 

2. The treaty provides for the replacement 
of the present Panama Canal Company, a 
U.S. government corporation, with an “ad- 
ministration” composed of a nine-man gov- 
erning board. Five Board members would be 
appointed by the President of the United 
States and four by the President of Panama. 
The result would be a weak authority without 
decisive policies and without the capacity to 
respond in time during emergencies. 

Questions arise too as to the type of men 
that would be appointed to the new board. 
The Director-General could very well be a 
Panamanian leftist. Significantly, Diogenes 
De La Rosa, chief of Panama’s negotiating 
team for the new treaty, has been the Num- 
ber One Socialist in Panama and is a self- 
described “Marxist intellectual.” 

American members of the Board, which 
would not be subject to confirmation by the 
Senate, might also include an official of the 
type of Robert J. Fleming, Jr., former gover- 
nor of the Panama Canal Zone. Fleming, who 
was appointed by President Kennedy in 1962, 
boasted to the Panama Star and Herald of 
August 3, 1966 that he was “told” to come 
down to arrange for a transfer of sovereignty 
of the United States Canal Zone to the Gov- 
ernment of Panama. He paved the way for 
the current proposed treaty. 

3. The new joint administration would 
take over protection of the “canal area.” It 
“may” call upon the United States armed 
forces but it is not mandatory. The present 
set-up calls for the U.S. President to appoint 
an officer to take charge in emergencies, to 
whom even the Governor is subject. This pro- 
posed new set-up would destroy security at 
the top. Furthermore, no security guarantees 
are to be required for the Administration 
police forces which would be handed the 
exclusive right to police the Canal area. Com- 
munist revolutionaries in these forces would 
prove disastrous in any emergency. 

The military value of the Canal in emer- 
gencies is illustrated in the 1962 Cuban mis- 
sile crisis when American Navy ships tran- 
sitted the Canal to checkmate Russian ships 
loaded with missiles. Certainly, the Panama 
Canal would be vulnerable to bombing in an 
all-out war but its military use is obvious 
in meeting the lower level type of insur- 
gencies as in the current Southeast Asia con- 
flict. Cargo bound for Vietnam increased from 
1,923,538 long tons in fiscal 1965 to 3,210,764 
in fiscal 1966. 

The Canal has growing importance to our 
military-industrial complex because of the 
diminishing supplies of raw materials in this 
country. Six to eight million tons of iron ore 
are shipped from Chile and Peru to our East 
Coast. Our aluminum industry is dependent 
on bauxite coming from such countries as 
Guiana and Venezuela. 

One of the pretexts given for revision of 
the treaty is that a sea-level canal should be 
built because it is less vulnerable in time of 
war. This point is contradicted by a report 
by Dr. Donald M. Dozer and Vice Adm. T.G.W. 
Settle published by the Center for Strategic 
Studies, Georgetown University. The report 
points that even a so-called sea-level canal 
would require a tidal lock because of the 
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difference in tides of maximum ranges of 22 
feet on the Pacific and only about 22 inches 
on the Caribbean side of the Isthmus. The 
regulating construction for tidal control as 
well as the high dikes required to divert 
flood waters in a sea-level canal would make 
such a canal even more vulnerable to nuclear 
attack in wartime than the present lock 
canal. This would be true because of the 
greater length and depth of the excavation 
which would be n á 

At present, the United States is prevented 
from carrying out the excavation of a new 
canal with atomic power because of the terms 
of the 1963 nuclear test-ban treaty. Besides, 
a second canal, wherever located, would allow 
Panama or any other signatory full sover- 
eignty over the canal. This would make the 
canal built at U.S. expense a hostage to that 
country from the start. 

How can the canal problem then be met? 
One solution favored by many atomic war- 
fare experts and virtually all the distin- 
guished engineers who participated in the 
construction of the present Canal is the so- 
called “terminal lake third locks project.” 
This would modernize the Canal by providing 
a summit-lake anchorage in the Pacific end 
of the present Canal, to correspond with that 
in Gatun Lake at the Atlantic end. This 
would not require a new treaty. Further ne- 
gotiations could be entered into with Panama 
giving U.S. control of the Chagres River 
watershed to insure safety of the water sup- 
ply used in operating the Canal. 


NEED FOR TRAINING IN SPANISH 
RECOGNIZED IN FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE; BILINGUAL EDUCATION BILL 
WOULD HELP 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the great and growing value of language 
training in this country has been wide- 
ly recognized by educators in recent 
years, as the non-English-speaking na- 
tions of the world have become of in- 
creasing importance to all Americans. 
This value has been especially recog- 
nized by those who have traveled and 
worked in foreign countries, as repre- 
sentatives of our Nation. 

Recently I received a letter from J. 
Dale Miller, regional language super- 
visor with the American Embassy in 
Mexico City, Mexico, in which he 
pointed out that our Foreign Service 
effectiveness in communication remains 
at less than 70 percent of what it could 
be. This is a serious lag in the perform- 
ance of our Foreign Service, a lag 
which should and could be prevented. 
Mr. Miller points out that S. 428, the 
bilingual American education bill, which 
was reported last week by the Special 
Subcommittee on Bilingual Education to 
the full Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, would be a good measure for 
the solution of this problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Miller’s letter be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, 
Mexico City, June 27, 1967. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: It was most 
gratifying to read in this morning’s news- 
paper here in Mexico City, of your proposed 
legislation supporting bilingual Spanish- 
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English education in select United States 
schools. 

As a Foreign Service officer charged with 
carrying out the government's language pol- 
icy in U.S. installations throughout Middle 
America, I believe I am in a position to ap- 
preciate the great need our Country has to 
produce bilingual Americans who will be 
capable of communicating effectively with 
Latin Americans. 

Though our language position at present 
is much improved over that of even ten years 
ago, we still have much ground to cover. I 
would estimate that languagewise our For- 
eign Service effectiveness in communication 
still remains under 70% of its potential. 
Greater emphasis on learning Spanish in our 
public schools would both stimulate inter- 
est in and create a more ample reservoir of 
Americans from which the United States 
could choose its future Foreign Service per- 
sonnel. 

As is well known by linguists and laymen 
alike, a language learned in one’s youth is a 
much more useful tool for effective com- 
munication than when learned during adult- 
hood. 

I would like therefore, to register my hearty 
approval of your most timely legislation, feel- 
ing certain within myself that its meager 
cost will be well repaid within a very few 
years in more effective Spanish communica- 
tion among today’s youth who are to become 
tomorrow's ambassadors. 

Sincerely, 
J. DALE MILLER, 
Regional Language Supervisor. 


CRIME INSURANCE FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the life 
of small business in many areas of our 
country is today threatened with des- 
truction by the high rate of crime. We 
must take action to safeguard these 
businesses, or our society will lose them 
altogether. Improved means of law en- 
forcement—such as better equipped 
and trained police forces, and stringent 
gun controls laws—are one vital need in 
preventing crime, and I have been work- 
ing and will continue to work for better 
law enforcement. 

But there is another need which must 
be met if we hope to give adequate crime 
protection to small businessmen who are 
the mainstay of our economy. We must 
assure that adequate insurance protec- 
tion against the risk of ¢rime is avail- 
able to these businessmen. 

A brief consideration of some shocking 
statistics will indicate why this is a vital 
necessity. According to the Uniform 
Crime Reports, in 1965, one of every six 
businesses in the United States was a 
victim of burglary. The rate of burglary 
for businesses was 40 times higher 
than the rate for individuals. In the high 
crime rate areas of our larger cities, it 
appears that one business of every five 
was burglarized, and in some sections 
of the cities, the rate climbs to one in 
three. 

These statistics are startling. They in- 
dicate that businessmen run serious risks 
of loss from crime, and the risks are 
greatest in central urban areas where 
small businessmen preform vital eco- 
nomic functions. The small family 
grocery store, or drugstore for example, 
are institutions in our central cities, 
serving neighborhood residents who 
often lack means of transportation to 
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shop at large outlying shopping centers, 
often providing credit and employment 
for these residents. 

The high erime rate is threatening the 
economic existence of the inner city 
business. And, increasingly, insurance 
protection is unavailable for these busi- 
nesses. Rates of crime insurance are 
exceedingly high, and, it was reported 
in recent hearings before the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business 
that, following an insurance claim for 
robbery, rates are increased as much as 
75 to 100 percent. Thus the cost of in- 
surance is so high that it is typically 
available only to the larger, more pros- 
perous businesses. Small businesses 
which least can withstand crime loss are 
thus barred from insurance protection. 

High premium rates are not the only 
barrier to protection, however. Testi- 
mony before the Small Business Com- 
mittee indicated that in the highest 
crime rate areas of cities, a large number 
of small businesses cannot get theft in- 
surance at any price. For example, it was 
noted that in a high crime rate district 
of Chicago—the Fillmore district—28 
percent of a representative sample of 
merchants questioned indicated that 
they were “outright refused” theft in- 
surance. 

In this situation, what can a small 
merchant do? He can continue his busi- 
ness, knowing that at any moment, a 
thief can bankrupt him, and yet he has 
no way to protect against the threat of 
economic loss. Or he can abandon his 
business. I do not think the small busi- 
nessmen should be forced to confront 
this grim choice. We owe it to the health 
of our economy, to the well-being of 
neighborhoods where small business con- 
cerns perform vital services, and to the 
small businessmen themselves, to make 
insurance protection available where pri- 
vate insurance cannot be obtained. 

Mr, President, it is because of this be- 
lief that I am cosponsoring S. 1484, the 
Small Business Crime Protection Insur- 
ance Act of 1967. The bill would make 
available insurance and reinsurance 
against loss by small business concerns 
due to criminal activity for which insur- 
ance or reinsurance from other sources 
is not available on reasonable terms. This 
protection would be provided, at reason- 
able rates, by a Small Business Crime 
Protection Insurance Corporation under 
the supervision and direction of the 
Small Business Administration. 

Recently the need for insurance pro- 
tection of small businesses in high crime 
areas has been most dramatically and 
tragically illustrated by the riots which 
have torn through our cities. Following 
the Watts riot, as a result of which in- 
surance companies paid $40 million in 
claims, companies in that area refused 
to write policies covering theft, vandal- 
ism, or malicious mischief, and raised 
fire insurance rates three to five times. As 
a result many businesses which had been 
devastated by the riots were unwilling 
or unable to become self-insured, and 
failed to reopen. This tragie pattern is 
now threatening to be repeated in the 
wake of riots in Detroit; Newark; Cam- 
bridge, Md., and other cities recently 
subject to civil disturbances. We must 
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take action quickly to avert this threat. 
The enactment of S. 1484 would make 
available insurance protection to small 
businesses ravaged by the criminal loot- 
ing and arson in these riots, and for that 
reason alone, prompt action on the bill 
is required. 


NEW LUMBER STANDARDS NEEDED 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I am in- 
debted to the many able Members of the 
Senate who have recently informed us 
of the deplorable situation at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in connection with 
the new proposed lumber standard. I 
have found their discussion both illumi- 
nating and disturbing. 

I do not propose to review the lumber 
standard story in detail, others, includ- 
ing the leadership of both parties, have 
done that with great ability and insight. 
But I must say that I am disturbed at 
the story they have unfolded. 

As I see it, the lumber industry has 
played a most helpful part in providing 
materials for the great housing programs 
authorized by Congress. Yet here is an 
important industry, a major employer in 
rural areas, an industry beset with nu- 
merous problems trying to improve its 
products, and being prevented from do- 
ing so. 

As Senators know, hearings have been 
conducted on Senate Joint Resolution 64, 
a joint resolution which I introduced to 
establish a Commission on Balanced 
Economic Development. This proposed 
legislation is one of many indications of 
the increasing concern on the part of 
Congress for promoting a better rural- 
urban balance and of the need to revital- 
ize our rural economies. It would seem 
that the inaction which is being dis- 
Played by the Secretary of Commerce 
on the lumber standards issue is incon- 
sistent with the present mood of Con- 
gress. The lumber industry, a largely 
rural industry, is being prevented from 
expanding its markets by improving the 
engineering reliability and consumer ac- 
ceptance of its products. 

What is even more ironic is the incon- 
sistency being displayed internally by 
the Department of Commerce. The Eco- 
nomic Development Administration 
spends a considerable amount each year 
assisting industries in depressed rural 
areas in expanding their markets. The 
lumber industry is typically located in 
areas eligible for EDA assistance. Is the 
Department of Commerce defeating its 
own purposes by its inactivity on the 
lumber standards issue? 

Here is an American industry, follow- 
ing the procedures established by the De- 
partment in its voluntary standards pro- 
gram, being prevented from bringing to 
the market a new and improved product 
which it wants to produce, and which is 
wanted by an overwhelming majority of 
the people who use lumber in the con- 
struction of new homes. 

As I see it, Congress created a Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to oversee vast housing programs 
and to seek new and improved building 
materials. The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, with a good record of technical 
competence, has accepted the new lum- 
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ber product for federally insured hous- 
ing. But the Department of Commerce 
will not release that product for the mar- 
ket. I do not understand it. 

Not only that, but a special panel ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Commerce 
has recommended that an industrial 
standard, which it says is outmoded and 
not in the public interest, should be con- 
tinued, and that Congress should enact a 
law fixing a standard by statute. 

I join my distinguished colleagues in 
urging the newly appointed Secretary of 
Commerce to reject the unrealistic rec- 
ommendations of his panel and to estab- 
lish the new and improved standard so 
carefully worked out by a highly respon- 
sible, and respected, industry. 


YOUTH AND POLITICS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, there has 
been much discussion in recent months 
about the vitality and viability of our 
two-party system. The competition that 
characterizes the major aspects of our 
society—in trade, in education, and in 
the arts—must also permeate the vital 
institution of polities by which the effi- 
ciency of government is maintained and 
the proximity of government to the peo- 
ple is assured. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Baker], the youngest Re- 
publican Senator, has recently addressed 
himself to this theme. Because of his par- 
ticular appeal to younger citizens, the 
Senator speaks with a refreshing per- 
spective, not only on competition in 
polities, but on the vital need to attract 
young people into active roles in politics 
a* the local, State, and national level. 

Because I am confident that Senator 
Baker’s remarks will appeal to Senators 
on both sides of the aisle and will serve as 
a challenge to both parties, I ask unani- 
mous consent that his address entitled 
“The Republican Opportunity: The New 
Direction and the New Generation” 
delivered at the University of Texas, in 
Austin, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE REPUSLICAN OPPORTUNITY: THE NEw 
DIRECTION AND THE New GENERATION 
(Remarks by Senator Howarp H. Baker, JR., 

at the “Opportunities Unlimited” Texas 

Conference at the University of Texas in 

Austin, April 22, 1967) 

I am a political partisan, and proud of it, 
because partisan political competition be- 
tween two great, broad-based national par- 
ties is our primary tool of self-government. 
More than that, I am Republican partisan, 
and proud of it, because of the rich heritage 
of our party. 

But the reasons why a person joined the 
Republican Party in 1860, 1980, 1950, or even 
1964, are not necessarily the reasons why 
one should join the party today. Rather than 
Gwell in the past, I want to talk with you 
about today and tomorrow and about the 
initiative the Republican Party is currently 
taking to formulate into government pro- 

fresh and bold new ideas that the 
burgeoning social problems of this revolu- 
tionary era demand. 

I challenge you—vital, active members of 
this restless new generation—to join the ini- 
tiative the Republican Party has taken to 
forge the new direction which our nation 
must travel if it is to meet and successfully 
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solve the incredible complex problems of 
the 1960’s and 1970's. 

The Nation is impatient with more of the 
same; the Republican Party is busily en- 
gaged in proving that we can do better than 
what we have now; and there is plenty of 
room in our Grand Old Party for the ideas 
and activism of your new generation. To- 
day’s Republican Party, I am proud to say, 
is “Where The Action Is.” 

There is a preliminary consideration: 
whether you want to be involved at all in 
political parties. I should think that par- 
ticularly the members of this generation 
would want to be political activists, 

Both the nature of our society and the 
nature of youth have changed radically since 
the Depression era. American society is en- 
tering a period of turbulence unlike any- 
thing we have known for at least a genera- 
tion. The decades ahead will be dominated 
by issues unfamiliar to the concerns spawned 
by the economic deprivation of the Depres- 
sion. There will be more concern with basic 
values—moral, aesthetic and philosophical. 
Rather than deprivation, we must consider 
a world set free by the great increase in 
wealth which will be achieved through tech- 
nological revolution, For a society which is 
becoming less success-oriented and more 
meaning-oriented, it is the quality of life 
which is at stake. 

American youth today reflect the tur- 
bulent nature of the times. The common 
shibboleths about this being an “alienated 
generation” are absurd. But there is no doubt 
that there is a character to today’s youth 
that our nation has not previously known. 
This generation is fast becoming the most 
involved, the most participant in this cen- 
tury. Today’s young people are activists, 
idealists, characterized by uncommon social 
conscience. Into that mix they blend an ag- 
gressive skepticism and pragmatism. Vast 
numbers of young people are demonstrating 
increasing concern about the new direction 
their society will take. 

In addition, members of this generation 
are more affluent and better educated than 
their predecessors. And above all else, to- 
day’s youth comprises a burgeoning share 
of the population. Next year, the average age 
in the United States will be 25. By 1970 we 
will be the youngest nation in the Free 
World. 

The impact of this restless, compassionate, 
educated, and growing new generation on our 
political system will be staggering: one of 
every eight eligible voters will be going to 
the polls for the first time in 1968. 


* » * + . 


The preliminary question remains: why 
should you be active in a national political 
party? Doesn't the party system have a great 
deal of inertia built in? Does not a party’s 
infrastructure of rights and obligations 
sometimes seem to block reform? Why, you 
may very properly ask, should I not choose 
instead the path of an issue-oriented pres- 
sure group such as a civil rights organization 
or other group which is a “purer” form of 
activism than rigid partisan involvement? 

Certainly issue-oriented pressure groups 
have an important role, and Iam not here to 
talk you out of joining them. But I am here 
to attempt to talk you into a national politi- 
cal party because I am convinced that 
through them you can make the greatest im- 
pact on a reform-minded society. 

Political parties provide an outlet for con- 
cerned citizens who do not care to run for 
public office. They provide a social mech- 
anism for permitting the largest part of the 
population to influence majority decisions by 
choosing the candidates for political office. 
They provide a continuing link between the 
relatively small number of men who imple- 
ment government policy and the massive vot- 
ing public. In short, through participation in 
national political parties the people of this 
nation govern themselves. 
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I offer one note of warning. Your ability to 
be effective in a party depends upon whether 
that party retains its national, broad-based 
character capable of accommodating into a 
national purpose the aspirations, ambitions 
and dissent of a majority of the people of 
this nation on election day. Such a party 
cannot be dominated by the people or think- 
ing of one or two particular regions of this 
country, cannot adopt a rigid and inflexible 
ideology that excludes a healthy divergence 
of opinion, and cannot allow itself to be un- 
duly influenced by the hysteria either of the 
extreme right or of the extreme left. 

* * * * a 


If you agree that you should be active ina 
national political party, I enthusiastically in- 
vite you to make your party the Republican 
Party. 

One reason for joining the Republican 
Party is that participation in the minority 
party makes more effective tLe operation of 
the two-party concept of government. This 
is a valid reason for joining, but I do not 
intend to dwell on it. There are better and 
more relevant reasons for active membership 
in today’s Republican Party, which quite 
obviously is not relegated to permanent mi- 
nority status, but is showing every sign of 
becoming the national party capable of at- 
tracting the support of a majority of the 
people of the nation. 

One better reason is that there is more 
opportunity in our party for you to become 
immediately and intimately involved in help- 
ing to formulate the tone and character of 
the party in your locality, or state, or even, 
your Nation, Our doors are open to your gen- 
eration in part, of course, because we have 
seen the population figures, but more be- 
cause we seek the infusion of new ideas and 
energy that youth will bring. I speak, in this 
regard, from first-hand experience. Our re- 
cent campaign was the first successful race 
a Tennessee Republican has run for the 
United States Senate. The tone and actual 
direction of the campaign rested largely with 
young people. Two state-wide campaign co- 
ordinators were 26 and 27; the assistant cam- 
paign manager for the Middle Tennessee re- 
gion was barely 21 years old and voted for the 
first time on last November 8. “Young Ten- 
nesseans for Baker“ Clubs were formed in 
four-fifths of our state’s colleges and in more 
than 200 high schools. The enthusiastic par- 
ticipation in our campaign by the young peo- 
ple of our state was the single most important 
factor in our success. 

Still, the most important reason why you 
should join the Republican Party is a philo- 
sophical matter. Today’s Republican Party is 
aware that the times are ripe, indeed de- 
mand, a new departure in national politics. 

Today's Republican is neither “liberal” nor 
“conservative”, for that is no longer the 
issue. The classical institutional confronta- 
tions between big versus little government, 
public versus private, business versus labor, 
states’ rights versus federal control, have lost 
their relevance. He understands the need for 
all levels of federal government. He believes 
that a strong central government is vital but 
that it must be so that it does 
not lose sight of the individual human being 
with whom it must deal. Today’s Republican 
is the young activist who will not settle for 
“politics as usual.” He is Mark Hatfield call- 
ing for the end of the draft, or Chuck Percy 
demanding new methods for solving the 
housing problems of our slums, or Ed Brooke 
quietly leading his race and the nation to 
new dignity. He is John Lindsay overcoming 
tremendous odds in New York City. In short, 
today’s Republican is busy helping to forge 
a new direction for our nation. 

Against this exciting Republican backdrop 
stands the national Democratic Party, the 
complacent guardian of the status quo. The 
Democratic Party is ill-adapted to adjust to 
the changing nature of society’s needs, and 
therefore turns increasingly to tired and 
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worn-out solutions of the past. The national 
administration has resorted to government 
by slogan and press agentry; they ask for 
ideas, but they do not seem to be really in- 
terested in the problems that concern or 
excite the new generation. Federal and city 
governments are becoming increasingly dom- 
inated by unwieldly and unmanageable 
bureaucratic jungles. There is no real action 
to revitalize state and local governments 
such as the Republican proposal to share 
federal taxes with the states. Governmental 
leaders speak without communicating. Com- 
placency in the majority party has bred a 
“don’t rock the boat” philosophy. 
* 


* * * * 


I cannot believe that young America is 
content with “politics as usual” and “more 
of the same.” The Republican Party believes 
that we can and must do better. We do not 
presume to thrust upon you the pat, pre- 
packaged solutions of the past decades. 
Rather, we ask your support and initiative 
to help us find the new solutions. 

We know that a restless new generation 
is coming to power in this exciting era, and 
that from this generation must come the 
leaders of our party and of our country. 

Forging the new direction that space-age 
America demands is a dramatic and exciting 
challenge. 

It is the challenge of today’s Republican 
Party, and there is plenty of room in the 
Grand Old Party for members of your gen- 
eration who want to help. 


COMMUNITY TELEVISION STA- 
TIONS SUPPORT STRONG FIRE- 
ARMS CONTROL BILL 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, during 11 
days of hearings on firearms control 
bills, in July and August of this year, 
44 witnesses voiced almost unanimous 
agreement that we need some kind of 
control over the unrestricted interstate 
traffic in firearms. 

Partly responsible for the creation of 
this climate has been a great number 
of responsible and clear statements by 
influential portions of the national press. 
Editorial comment by community tele- 
vision stations, for example, reflects pub- 
lic opinion and is testimony to manage- 
ment’s estimate of public opinion. Their 
support of responsible gun control leg- 
islation has been most helpful. 

From December 12, 1966, through its 
most recent statement on firearms con- 
trol on August 1, 1967, station WCBS- 
TV, channel 2, in New York City has 
recorded itself in support of the legis- 
lation which I introduced this year. 

In several broadcasts WCBS permitted 
a gun organization spokesman equal 
time to refute the position of WCBS. 
Afterwards, the attorney general of the 
State of New Jersey wrote to WCBS to 
clarify certain misstatements by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association’s representative 
on WCBS. I offer Attorney General Sill’s 
letter along with the station’s editorials 
for the consideration of other Senators 
who will soon be judging this important 
legislation. 

At last week’s hearings another in- 
sistent voice from New Jersey directed 
our attention to the need for this strong 
legislation. Governor Hughes spoke for 
all of us who are concerned that the 
easy access of guns to immature and in- 
competent individuals be strictly cur- 
tailed when he said: 
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I think of the people of this country in 
this dangerous period, when there are more 
addicts growing all over, when there are 
mentally deranged people increasing in great 
numbers and convicted criminals, when 
there is a constant danger with the growing 
disrespect and violence towards the police 
especially, and with the new appeals to ex- 
tremists and sniper warfare in the cities of 
America—I think that Congress should take 
the best bill and do the right thing. 


Governor Hughes specifically sup- 
ported the administration bill, intro- 
duced by me, as the best firearm control 
bill and urged prompt and favorable 
action on it at this session of Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the television editorials and 
the New Jersey attorney general’s letter 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[WCBS-TV editorial, Dec. 12, 1966] 
GUNS 


The weekend shooting of two strollers in 
Bryant Park was a terrible illustration of just 
how ineffectual our gun-control laws are. 
This was not the first time that something 
like this has happened. It won’t be the 

t. 


According to the police, the man who did 
the shooting purchased the rifle only an 
hour before the slayings. In addition, he had 
been released from a mental hospital only 
last month, the police said. 

The way things work now any adult can 
walk into any store that sells guns and pur- 
chase a wide variety of deadly weapons. The 
law says that persons with a history of 
mental illness, or convicted felons, are not 
allowed to purchase guns. But there is no 
way for a gun dealer to know whether a cus- 
tomer is any of these. 

Strict controls do cut down the amount 
of violence performed with these weapons. 
New York City’s Sullivan Law demonstrates 
this. The Sullivan Law controls the sale and 
possession of pistols and revolvers. As a re- 
sult, only about 25 per cent of the homicides 
in New York are committed with firearms. 
In Dallas, Texas, where there are no laws con- 
trolling the purchases of guns, 72 per cent of 
all homicides are committed with firearms. 
The Sullivan Law, however, does not control 
the sale of firearms other than pistols and re- 
volvers. If it did, two people probably would 
not be dead today. 

Guns are made to kill. They did away with 
some 17,000 Americans last year, not count- 
ing war deaths. 

We are no longer living on the frontier, 
where everyone needed a gun to fight off the 
wild animals and hostile Indians. It’s time 
We recognized that fact and amended our 
laws accoringly. The New York State Legisla- 
ture should do so in the 1967 session, which 
opens next month. 


[WCBS-TV editorial, Dec. 16, 1966] 
Guns 


In a recent editorial, we told you that 
the shooting of two strollers in Bryant Park 
on December 10 seemed to us to be a terrible 
illustration of how easy it is to buy a deadly 
weapon in New York. The police tell us that 
the man accused of killing those two strollers 
had recently been discharged from a mental 
hospital. And yet, he is said to have pur- 
chased the fatal weapon only an hour before 
the shooting took place. He just walked into 
a gun shop and bought it. 

Now, there isn’t anything unusual about 
this, no matter how hard that may be to 
believe. Almost anyone can walk into any 
gun store and buy a variety of deadly 
weapons. 
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For instance. This (displaying rifle) is a 
30-06 Caliber rifle, a very powerful weapon, 
ideal for hunting big game. We got this rifle 
by walking into a gun shop on 48th Street, 
asking for the rifle, and paying $80 plus tax 
for it. And this (displaying rifie) is a .22 
caliber rifle, a smaller weapon. But a bullet 
from this will kill just as surely. It just takes 
more accuracy. We got this by walking into 
a gun shop on Broadway, asking for the rifle, 
and paying $27.50 plus tax for it. We got 
this shotgun (displaying shotgun) the same 
way. And this one (displaying shotgun) 
too. 

All of these are designed to kill. And, since 
they are deadly, there should be some 
restraints on their purchase. And that’s 
why the New York State Legislature 
must enact a law to control the sale or pur- 
chase of firearms. This law should require 
that people who want to buy firearms first 
obtain permission from an appropriate gov- 
ernment agency. This could be done through 
a simple process of registration. 

This system would not keep guns out of 
the hands of anyone who has a right to own 
them. But it would make it more complicated 
for the insane, the angry or the malicious to 
obtain deadly weapons. And it seems to us 
that this is the least we should do. 


[WCBS-TV editorial, Dec. 19, 1966] 
GUNS 


In our last editorial, we said we believe 
that New York State should control the sale 
and purchase of firearms. We said this be- 
cause we believe firearms are too easily ob- 
tained, by the mentally ill, the angry or 
overwrought, or the malicious, 

Now, the kind of control we're looking for 
is not radical; it’s not intended to deprive 
anyone of his right to possess firearms—if he 
is capable of handling them properly. 

We would like to see the State Legislature 
enact a firearms registration law similar to 
the one enacted in the last New Jersey legis- 
lative session. That law—a sensible, moderate 
law—makes it illegal to sell or purchase a 
weapon if the purchaser is unfit to possess it. 
Here’s how it works: 

Before a person purchases a weapon, he 
must first register with the police. He then 
receives a registration card that identifies 
him as the buyer or owner of a firearm. 
Gun dealers are prohibited from selling to 
anyone without a card. 

Registration is denied those who have: 
1) record of conviction of a felony; 2) an 
alcoholism or drug addiction problems; 3) a 
physical defect that makes the handling of 
guns unsafe; 4) mental illness, or a 
of mental illness; 5) an affiliation with a 
subversive organization. 

In our opinion, the New Jersey approach 
makes sense. And we believe this is the ap- 
proach that the New York State Legislature 
should take to combat this social problem. 

We do not believe that anyone should be 
denied his right to own a weapon; we do 
believe that there are those among us who 
either do not have this right, or who have 
forfeited it. These people should not have 
guns, because too often they use them 
against society. As things now stand in New 
York, almost anyone can walk into any gun 
store and choose from an almost infinite 
variety of deadly weapons—such as these, 
which we bought by doing just that. 

A registration system would cause legit- 
imate sportsmen a slight inconvenience. But, 
on the other hand, it would give the public 
at least some protection from those who 
want to shoot people instead of clay pigeons. 
And inconvenience, it seems to us, is a small 
price to pay for such protection. 


[WCBS-TV editorial, Dec. 22, 1966] 
GUNS 


The second amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States outlines a citi- 
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zen’s right to bear arms. This is, perhaps, 
the loudest argument against laws to 
control the sale or purchase of firearms, the 
one voiced most often, the one that is sup- 
posed to end all argument. Well, let’s think 
about this right to bear arms for a minute. 

A short time ago, in New Jersey, a hidden 
sniper exercised his right to bear arms. He 
shot down a young high school athlete as 
the boy walked with his girl friend. 

More recently, 2 man in mid-town Man- 
hattan exercised his right to bear arms. 
Police report he purchased a rifle in a 42nd 
Street gun store and, about an hour later, 
shot and killed two strollers in Bryant Park. 

In Austin, Texas, not too long ago, a young 
college student exercised his right to bear 
arms. He barricaded himself on a tower and, 
for more than an hour, fired away at people 
below. He killed fourteen. 

In Arizona, last month, a boy exercised 
his right to bear arms by holding a mass 
execution in a beauty parlor. He killed four 
women and a child. 

In December, 1964, some people exercised 
their right to bear arms here in New York 
City by firing with a mortar at the United 
Nations Building from across the East River. 
eh saga aga their aim was poor. The shot fell 

ort. 

And there are countless other examples of 
this misused right to bear arms. 

Now, we are not saying that there is no 
Constitutional right to bear arms. We are 
saying that this right is not a license to kill, 
and our laws should be strengthened to the 
point where they can effectively control the 
sale and purchase of ý 

New York State presently has next to no 
control over the sale and purchase of rifies 
and shotguns, and we believe the State Legis- 
lature has a duty to enact such laws. We have 
no desire to see guns kept out of the hands 
of those who have a legitimate purpose for 
them. But we do not believe guns should be 
in the hands of those who intend to use them 
against society. 


[WCBS-TV editorial, Jan. 6, 1967] 
Guns 

In a series of recent editorials, we have told 
you of the need we believe exists in the State 
of New York for a law to control the sale of 
rifles and shotguns. We have demonstrated 
by actual purchase ourselves how easily these 
weapons—deadly weapons—can be obtained. 
We have described some of the things that 
have happened in our area with firearms— 
the fatal shooting of two strollers in Bryant 
Park in Manhattan, the shooting of a high 
school athlete in New Jersey by a sniper, the 
firing of a mortar at the United Nations 
Building. We have also commented on some 
of the legislation that is to be acted upon 
during the present session of the State Leg- 
islature. 

But state legislation alone is not the an- 
swer. State laws controlling the sale of fire- 
arms can work within the state, but they 
can't do much—if anything—to control the 
purchase of firearms through the mails. And 
so, we believe it is essential that any state 
law controlling the sale of firearms within 
the state be accompanied by federal laws 
controlling the interstate traffic in weapons. 

Now, this proposal is not new, of course. 
In fact, at the time of President Kennedy’s 
assassination—with a mail-order rifle—a bill 
was pending in the United States Senate that 
would have restricted mail-order sales of fire- 
arms. And yet, despite the uproar created by 
the President's death, the bill died in com- 
mittee in 1964. 

In 1965, President Johnson proposed an- 
other bill—to accomplish much the same 
purpose. And, as he had before, Senator 
Thomas Dodd of Connecticut introduced 
such a bill. This bill died with the close of 
the past session of Congress, 

Senator Dodd's bill was not radical. It 
would simply have required that anyone 
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wishing to purchase, through the mails, a 
rifle or shotgun first supply the dealer with 
an affidavit, certifying that he was: 1) of 
legal age; 2) not a convicted felon; and 3) 
not violating a state law by the purchase. The 
dealer would then notify the chief law en- 
forcement officer in the purchaser’s area, and 
wait seven days before shipping the weapon. 

But, as we said, this bill is dead. Well, we 
hope Senator Dodd introduces this bill again. 
For we believe that any laws our State Leg- 
islature might enact will only work if there 
is accompanying federal legislation. [On Jan. 
11, 1967, Senator Dodd introduced his fire- 
arms control bill as S. 1.] 

If you agree with us, we suggest you write 
to Senator Dodd in Washington, or to your 
own Senator or Congressman, and tell him 
so. Or, send your letters to us, and we'll pass 
them along. 

STATE OF New JERSEY, 
January 10, 1967. 
WCBS-TV, 
New York, N.Y. 
Attention Mr. Michael Keating. 
To the Eprror: 

On January 2, 1967, Mr. James E. Murray, 
legislative director of the Connecticut State 
Rifle and Revolver Association, and secretary- 
treasurer of the Northeastern States Council 
of Sportsmen replied to a WCBS-TV editorial 
which urged the adoption of a law to control 
the sale of rifes and shotguns in New York 
State. WCBS-TV suggested that New York 
consider the enactment of a law similar to 
the one passed in New Jersey on June 3, 1966. 

Mr. Murray stated that gun controls “deal 
with a vital constitutional right.” Apparently 
he is unaware of federal court decisions which 
have held that the “right to keep and bear 
arms” is a collective right, not an individual 
right, which may be properly regulated by 
the various states. 

Mr. Murray then observed that the State of 
New Jersey “already reports (the) ineffective- 
ness of its new firearms control law. I should 
like to know where he obtained his informa- 
tion, To the contrary our disclosures indi- 
cate that approximately 7 per cent of all per- 
sons applying for an I.D. card to purchase 
rifles and shotguns have criminal arrest rec- 
ords. An I.D. card authorizes the holder to 
purchase as many rifles and shotguns he 
desires, so long as it is not subsequently re- 
voked. LD. cards are not issued, for example, 
to persons with criminal records, drug ad- 
dicts, mental defectives, habitual drunkards, 
and persons under the age of 18. 

Mr, Murray proposes his own solution 
which would require that all firearms be 
transported in interstate commerce only by 
registered mail and that the Postmaster fur- 
nish local police with daily lists of all fire- 
arm recipients. The local police would then 
determine if the recipient is a “proper per- 
son” to receive a firearm. 

I agree heartily with this gentleman's sug- 
gestion. In essence, he would place respon- 
sibility for control where it properly belongs, 
and where it does exist in New Jersey, at the 
local level. Furthermore, he would authorize 
the police to determine if a recipient is a 
“proper person” to receive firearms. This 
standard is far more pervasive than those set 
forth in our law. Indeed, Mr. Murray’s pro- 
posal goes further than any I have heard 
from the firearms faction and would have an 
effect on the mail-order sale of rifles and 
shotguns. The local police would know who 
has received these weapons, If the purchaser 
in our State did not have an LD. card, this 
could be readily ascertained, and he would 
be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Nevertheless, while I agree with Mr. Mur- 
ray’s approach to the control of mail-order 
sales, his proposal does not provide for the 
control of over-the-counter purchases. I be- 
lieve it is mo less dangerous for a deranged 
person to buy a rifle from a local gun dealer 
than to buy through the mails. His proposal 
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would not have covered the ex-mental pa- 
tient who bought a firearm in a New York 
City bus terminal and used it to kill two in- 
nocent people in a park. If Mr. Murray dis- 
tinguishes on constitutional grounds between 
lists provided to the police for mail-order sale 
as opposed to over-the-counter sales, I fail 
to see the distinction, 

Furthermore, Mr. Murray’s plan would re- 
sult in a police investigation after the fire- 
arm is received. Since a mail-order haser 
would possess the weapon before the police 
were advised, such would not prevent a de- 
ranged person from committing a spontane- 
ous act of violence, If the Postmaster were to 
withhold delivery for 10 days or until an in- 
vestigation is completed, this serious defi- 
ciency would be overcome. 

Mr. Murray also fails to provide the police 
with a vital tool for a proper investigation. 
Police authorities agree unanimously that 
this requires the use of fingerprints. He ad- 
mits that every recipient would be investi- 
gated by the police (I presume every time a 
weapon is delivered). But rather than have 
the individual apply to the police, he would 
require the police to initiate and conduct an 
investigation on their own, without a pur- 
chaser’s assistance. A thorough investigation 
(if one is possible without fingerprints) 
would be cumbersome, time-consuming, and 
costly. This may leave the problem “up to 
local law enforcement” as Mr. Murray and I 
agree it properiy belongs, but it is by no 
means a “simple and efficient” (or effective) 
method as he would lead us to believe. 

Finally, Mr. Murray asserts no claim that 
his proposal will stop the use of weapons in 
crime. No proponent of firearm controls 
makes such a claim. But New Jersey has a 
system which prevents over-the-counter pur- 
chases of firearms by persons unfit to use 
them, Some people will continue to violate 
our law by buying through the mails without 
first obtaining an I.D. card. Mr. Murray's 
proposal would allow us to determine these 
violations. But it is by no means a solution 
to the problem in other states which do not 
presently regulate the sale of rifles and shot- 
guns within their own borders. 

One final observation. The New Jersey gun 
law apparently did not deter legitimate 
sportsmen from enjoying the recent hunting 
season. The sale of hunting licenses and the 
bag of deer in 1966 surpassed the record in 
1965 when the law regulating the sale of 
rifles and shotguns was not in existence. 

ARTHUR J. SILLS, 
Attorney General of New Jersey. 


[WCBS-TV editorial, Feb. 17, 1967] 
GUNS 

In a recent editorial, WCBS-TV urged the 
enactment of federal legislation to curb the 
interstate, mail-order traffic in firearms. We 
pointed out that local—or state—legislation 
controlling the sale and possession of fire- 
arms could only be effective if this inter- 
state dealing in weapons was controlled. And 
we said that although a bill which proposed 
such federal controls was allowed to die in 
a Senate committee last year, we hoped that 
new legislation would be brought forth. 

Well, we're happy to report that New York 
Congressman Emanuel Celler, who is chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee, has 
sponsored a bill that would control the in- 
terstate, mail-order traffic in firearms. And 
it’s a better, more far-reaching bill than the 
one introduced by Connecticut Senator 
Thomas Dodd, which died in the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Congressman Celler’s bill was introduced 
at the request of President Johnson, as part 
of the President’s anti-crime 
[Senator Dodd introduced on Feb. 9, 1967, 
an identical bill in the U.S. Senate.] Here's 
what it would do: 

Stop the interstate, mail-order sale of fire- 
arms, except to dealers and manufacturers. 

Limit sales of all weapons, except for rifles 
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and shotguns, to persons living in the state 
where the sale is made. 

Establish a national minimum age for the 
legal purchase of weapons; 21 for pistols and 
revolvers, and 18 for rifles and shotguns. 

In our opinion, Congressman Celler’s bill 
proposes the kind of law that is necessary if 
state laws—like the one enacted in New 
Jersey, and the ones proposed in New Tork 
are to be effective. And we support it. We 
would suggest, however, that Congressman 
Celier also act to tighten up the require- 
ments for obtaining a federal firearms deal- 
er's license. Right now, anyone can get such 
a license, simply by sending away for one, 
as one of our staff members did. 

But for the most part, Congressman 
Celler’s proposes sound, progressive legisla- 
tion. We urge its enactment, and we urge you 
to write to your congressman in support of it. 


[WCBS-TV editorial, Aug. 1, 1967] 
GUNS 


In many of our editorials we have criticized 
the lack of adequate controls of firearms in 
New York State and the Nation. In New York 
State, and in many other states, any adult 
can buy a rifle with no questions asked. If 
you don’t want to go to a store, then you can 
order through the mails. Given this situa- 
tion, it is not surprising that guns are mis- 
used by the unstable and the criminal. In- 
stances of misuse occur frequently and cost 
lives, innocent lives. 

Now we are faced with something much 
more ominous than criminal or crazed indi- 
viduals armed with a weapon. Now we are 
faced with the presence of snipers during 
race riots, snipers that do battle with police 
forces, with the National Guard, with the 
United States Army on the streets of Ameri- 
can cities. 

The U.S. Attorney General testified last 
week, and I quote: 

“This country has to act to control fire- 
arms. If Newark and Detroit don’t demon- 
strate that, nothing can. Thousands of 
rounds were fired. If Government cannot con- 
trol the movement of firearms, then it is 
inadequate.” 

Well, we didn't need a Newark or a Detroit 
to demonstrate to us the need for federal and 
state controls over firearms. Perhaps, though, 
the and the New York State legisla- 
ture needed a Newark or a Detroit. Because 
these two bodies have been turning a deaf 
ear for years to police Officials and others 
who have demanded better controls. 

It’s time the Congress and the Legislature 
began worrying about the threat and the 
presence of armed violence faced by millions 
of city dwellers, and spend less time worrying 
about the slight inconvenience gun controls 
might cause hunters and skeet shooters. 

* . 


* * . 

We remind our viewers that WCBS-TV 
will consider requests for time for the presen- 
tation of views differing from those expressed 
in WCBS-TV Editorials. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S HANDLING 
OF ASIAN CONFLICT GIVEN GEN- 
ERAL SUPPORT—SENATOR RAN- 
DOLPH CRITICAL OF ALLIED AID 
DEFICIENCY AND DOUBTFUL OF 
DETERMINATION OF SOUTH VIET- 
NAMESE—A REEVALUATION OF 
STRUGGLE NEEDED 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Associated Press has asked me to an- 
swer the question of whether or not I 
approve or disapprove the manner in 
which President Johnson is conducting 
the Vietnam war. I responded: 

Generally, I am in support of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s handling of the complex 
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problems involved in the Vietnam con- 
flict. I have, however, increasing reserva- 
tions as to the determination of the gov- 
ernment leaders of South Vietnam in 
this struggle. Their countrymen appar- 
ently are not as united in this effort as 
were the people of South Korea during 
the Korean affair in the early 1950’s. I 
am also critical of the peoples and coun- 
tries we have aided in their struggles 
for now failing to supply more fighting 
units and other personnel in Vietnam. 
And yet I am aware of the division in 
our country among citizens of good con- 
science. We, too, are in disagreement at 
home. 

I recognize the President’s leadership 
and responsibilities as the chief execu- 
tive officer of our country and the Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces. 
In directing our efforts to stop the ag- 
gressive actions of the Communists in 
the vital area of Southeast Asia, he has 
constant contact with and the counsel 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with General 
Westmoreland and other officers of the 
armed services in the field, as well as 
with the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of State. 

I join with the overwhelming major- 
ity of Americans who believe that the 
President seeks not only victory over our 
adversaries on the fighting front but, 
also, a peace and a settlement which will 
be within the American tradition of 
justice. 

But I wish to reemphasize that I am 
chagrined that our country’s efforts in 
Vietnam are not supported stronger 
than they appear to be by more allies— 
especially by those countries and those 
peoples whom we made great sacrifices 
in wars of the past to defend and even 
to liberate. Maybe this is a deficiency our 
own Government has done too little to 
correct, and perhaps the Congress is not 
doing enough in the right way to help 
the administration in the task of bring- 
ing more allied support into the Viet- 
nam conflict. 

And I am concerned, too, that the 
leaders in South Vietnam seem not to 
be infusing in the South Vietnam popu- 
lace a sufficient desire to become thor- 
oughly involved in the cause for which 
we are giving them strong assistance of 
many kinds, and especially that of our 
manpower. I sincerely hope that the elec- 
tion campaign now in progress in South 
Vietnam, and the forthcoming election 
itself, will help improve the desire of the 
indigenous population to become more 
involved in shaping their own govern- 
ment and their destiny more in concert 
with the principles which have prompted 
us to be at their side in the present strug- 
gle. We must take a more searching look 
at where the South Vietnamese stand 
and where we stand after the election in 
that country. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning busi- 
ness is closed. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 479, H.R. 10738. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 10738) making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes, reported with amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
consideration. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, for the 
Committee on Appropriations I wish to 
present and discuss H.R. 10738, the De- 
partment of Defense appropriation bill 
for fiscal year 1968. I do so with the 
deepest sense of responsibility, for no 
man or woman present, and no one any- 
where on the face of the globe, can fully 
comprehend and relate the amount of 
appropriations in this bill, the powerful 
forces it contains, the multitudinous 
actions that will result from its passage, 
and the momentous effect on the Na- 
tion—in fact, on the entire world. 

LARGEST APPROPRIATION BILL 


The committee recommends in this 
bill appropriations totaling $70.2 bil- 
lion. This is the largest single appro- 
priations bill in the history of the Na- 
tion. It roughly equals appropriations 
made for these purposes in three sepa- 
rate bills for fiscal year 1967. It far sur- 
passes the largest single appropriation 
made during World War II. It is over 
twice as large as the monumental omni- 
bus appropriation bill for 1951, which 
appropriated $34 billion for the entire 
Government. 

CONFLICTING REQUIREMENTS 


All Members of the Senate must regret 
that the Defense bill is of this magni- 
tude, for we are faced with the largest 
total budget and one of the largest 
deficits in our history. We are also faced 
with nearly countless demands at home 
for additional outlays for domestic pro- 
grams that are conceived and promoted 
to help solve our internal problems. On 
the other side of the world, we are fight- 
ing a war in which the mounting toll of 
American casualties is grim evidence of 
the intensity of the struggle, the stub- 
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bornness of the enemy, and the necessity 
of providing sufficient equipment and 
supplies to enable us and our allies to 
bring the war to an honorable conclusion. 
To do less than this would dishonor 
those who lie beneath the rows of crosses 
in the cemeteries throughout our land. 

Thus, on the one hand, we are faced 
with the impelling necessity to provide 
for the national defense and for the 
general welfare and, on the other, to ex- 
amine each request for possible econo- 
mies to limit the costs to those that are 
essential. Only by such practices may we 
hope to avoid runaway inflation and its 
ruinous consequences to a large part of 
the American public. 

Attempting to balance these opposing 
requirements is an exceedingly difficult 
task, complicated by conflicting objec- 
tives, opinions, and decisions. Permit me 
to cite just a few of these. 

During the course of our hearings, 
China exploded a thermonuclear device, 
giving full warning that in the not dis- 
tant future another aggressor nation will 
be armed with the power to pose a threat 
to the very existence of our civilization. 

During the course of those hearings, 
the United States has been unable to se- 
cure agreement by the U.S.S.R. to a bi- 
lateral agreement limiting expenditures 
on antiballistic missile systems. 

During the course of those same hear- 
ings, as a result of the decision of the 
head of a member of NATO, the last 
American troops were forced to move 
from a country we have rescued twice in 
our own lifetimes from the maw of an 
aggressor nation. The full effect on 
NATO—our Western collective defense 
force—of this unilateral demand cannot 
yet be fully assessed. 

During those same hearings, we wit- 
nessed a brief war in the Middle East 
that was localized only through the wise 
restraint of the great powers and the 
overwhelming capability of one of the 
embroiled nations. 

During that same period, an internal 
conflict arose within an African nation, 
which, under easily imaginable circum- 
2 could have sparked a larger con- 

ct. 

Obviously, from the few examples just 
given, if we are to defend our interests 
and protect our own homeland, we must 
continue to maintain on the land, in the 
sea, and in the air the most effective 
forces that can be provided. To do other- 
wise would be foolhardy. The alarms 
which fill the night must not find us 
asleep in bed. 

Mr. President, when I say the most 
effective forces on the land, on the sea, 
and in the air, that means a great deal, 
for it includes the enormous and increas- 
ing cost of these modern weapons that is 
continually raising the amount of money 
in this appropriation bill. This is in addi- 
tion, of course, to the operation of the 
present war. 

But while these hearings were in 
progress, there were reports that the 
total 1968 budgetary expenditures may 
possibly exceed the previous estimates 
of $135 billion by at least $8.5 billion, 
that increased taxes are called for, that 
inflationary trends continue to spiral, 
and that materiel and supplies, and 
labor costs reflect this economic trend. 
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After weighing the sometimes com- 
peting and conflicting considerations, 
your committee has made what we be- 
lieve to be a sound decision. We have 
recommended that the bill before you be 
reduced by $1.4 billion from the budget 
estimates of $71.6 billion, one of the 
largest reductions in a Defense budget 
ever made in time of war. Yet we be- 
lieve this will not impair the muscular 
strength of the fighting forces, either 
in strategic or conventional power. 

That is a deliberate statement, refiect- 
ing the conclusion, after a careful esti- 
mate of our actual needs, that we are not 
impairing the necessary strength of our 
fighting forces. 

In addition to these figures, I must 
point out that there is another bill calling 
for military construction this year of 
over $2 billion, according to the budget 
request. This is a sum that I think is 
far too much, for a great deal of it is 
not necessary. I hope it will be drasti- 
cally reduced by the committees. 


TOTALS BY SERVICES 


The recommended appropriations for 
each of the services are as follows: For 
the Army, $22.7 billion; for the Navy, 
$19.7 billion; for the Air Force, $24 bil- 
lion; for Defense agencies, $3.7 billion. 

Mr. President, I will now take a few 
minutes to summarize the committee’s 
recommendations. 

TITLE I—MILITARY PERSONNEL 


For those appropriations for the vari- 
ous military and Reserve personnel ap- 
propriations in title I of the bill, the 
committee recommends $21.8 billion—a 
reduction of $219.5 million below the 
budget requests and $146.3 million below 
the House allowances. The committee 
recommendations are based on the expe- 
rience that in recent years the services 
have consistently overstated their re- 
quirements for the various programs 
supported from these military personnel 
appropriations. 

As an example of this, the committee 
was advised in the middle of June that 
$200 million had been transferred from 
these appropriations to support other 
programs. 

ARMY RESERVE COMPONENTS 

The committee’s recommendations for 
the Army Reserve and Army National 
Guard are based on the implementation 
of the Army’s revised plan for the re- 
organization of the Army Reserve com- 
ponents, which provides for an Army Na- 
tional Guard with a paid drill strength of 
400,000 and an Army Reserve with a paid 
drill strength of 260,000, with 41,000 drill 
spaces assigned to combat and combat 
support units. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have included in the 
record the letter of the Secretary of 
the Army, addressed to Senator RUSSELL, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, de- 
scribing this revised plan. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hon, RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: At the hearing on 
June 27th on the Army Plan for 
tion of its reserve components, you asked 
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that consideration be given to retaining some 
combat and combat support elements in the 
United States Army Reserve (USAR). Other 
members of the Congress have made similar 
suggestions. Additionally, the House of 
Representatives in passing the Department 
of Defense Appropriation Bill for FY 1968 and 
H.R. 2 has called for a minimum strength of 
260,000 in the USAR rather than the 240,000 
contemplated in the Army Plan. 

It is in the light of the foregoing that 
the Chief of Staff and I have subjected the 
Army Plan to further analysis. While we con- 
tinue to believe that it is the best plan to 
meet Department of the Army objectives, 
altering it so that combat and combat sup- 
port units would remain in the USAR is 
feasible. This alteration could be accom- 
plished by adopting a reorganization which 
we have characterized as the Three Brigade 
Plan, so called because the USAR would have 
three brigades rather than none as in the 
Army Plan. 

Under the Three Brigade Plan the USAR 
paid drill strength is increased from 240,000 
to 260,000 and the paid drill strength of the 
National Guard would be 400,000. The total 
structure provided in the Army Plan is re- 
tained. The number of combat maneuver 
battalions is the same as in the force struc- 
ture recommended by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The proportion of combat, combat 
support and service support within each com- 
ponent would be approximately the same as 
exists today. 

The major unit changes from the Army 
Plan in the Three Brigade Plan are— 

a. Retain in the USAR structure the fol- 
lowing units which the Army Plan would 
have included in the National Guard: 

3 brigade bases (each consisting of a 
brigade headquarters company, a support 
battalion, an aviation company, an armored 
cavalry troop, an engineer company and 
105mm field artillery battalion) 

10 infantry battalions 

15 separate artillery battalions 

16 combat engineer battalions 

b. Retain or form in the National Guard 
structure the following units which the 
Army Plan would have included in the 
USAR: 

2 military police brigades 

1 Transportation Corps brigade 

1 support brigade 

6 engineer construction battalions 

3 signal battalions 

13 hospitals 

52 composite service companies 

21 truck companies 

8 ordnance companies 

The Three B. e Plan accommodates the 
major objections which have been raised 
to our original proposal. It provides the USAR 
with approximately 41,000 paid drill strength 
in combat and combat support units and a 
total paid drill strength of 260,000. The Na- 
tional Guard would have 8 divisions and 18 
brigades. We have eliminated all cases of 
activating in one component a unit com- 
parable to one inactivated in the other com- 
ponent. This maximizes the use of existing 
assets in both components. It minimizes 
organizational turbulence. At the same time, 
our basic reorganization objectives are met. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY R. RESOR, 
Secretary of the Army. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, after 
about 3 years of struggle, I think Con- 
gress has finally saved our Army Re- 
serve as a part of our Army Reserve com- 
ponent fighting forces, and has given 
stability to it and to the National Guard. 
Firm floors have been established as to 
the numerical strength of these groups, 
and provision has been made to fund 
personnel costs at the established level. 
We have the firm committal by the Secre- 
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tary of the Army, who said he was speak- 
ing for the Secretary of Defense, too, 
that material, supplies, and equipment, 
long lacking for these groups and units, 
are now going to be systematically sup- 
plied and the slack taken up. 

So even though there may be a ques- 
tion about the plan on the part of some 
interested individuals—everything could 
not be settled perfectly—I think it is a 
sound plan. I think it is very definitely 
a milestone looking to the future of the 
Army Reserves and National Guard 
units, whereby they have a secu- 
rity in the law and will be supplied, as I 
have already outlined, in a far better way. 
Certainly the committees will continue 
to give these matters their proper atten- 
tion. 

TITLE Il—OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


For those appropriations in title II of 
the bill for operation and maintenance, 
the committee recommends $19.1 bil- 
lion—an increase of $141.2 million over 
the House allowances for these appro- 
priations and a reduction of $241.6 mil- 
lion in the budget estimates. Some of the 
more significant reductions recom- 
mended are: $52.7 million requested for 
the establishment of the proposed Re- 
sources Management System in the De- 
partment of Defense. 

We were not convinced of the worth of 
that system—$37.4 million requested for 
South Vietnamese civic action programs, 
even though the committee’s recommen- 
dations include a total of $60.4 million 
for this purpose; $24 million resulting 
from the Department of Defense deci- 
sion to cancel planned tactical exercises; 
$18 million requested for civilian em- 
ployees; $15.8 million requested for the 
various Defense agencies. 

TITLE YWI—PROCUREMENT 


Mr. President, the committee recom- 
mends appropriations totaling $22.1 bil- 
lion for the various procurement appro- 
priations, a total that is a reduction of 
$830.5 million in the budget estimates 
and $174.7 million below the House al- 
lowances. I want to note that the com- 
mittee’s recommendations for these ap- 
propriations include $342.5 million for 
programs that were not included in the 
budget program. 

I will mention those programs that the 
committee put in quite briefly: 

For the procurement of the EA-6A 
electronics warfare aircraft for the use 
of the Marines in Southeast Asia, $106.7 
million—certainly a very effective and 
much-needed aircraft. 

For the construction of a nuclear- 
powered guided missile frigate, and for 
the procurement of long-lead-time com- 
ponents for another $134.8 million. 

For the procurement of C-130 trans- 
port aircraft and CX-2 aeromedical 
transport aircraft for the Air Force, $76 
million. 

For additional Air Force aircraft mod- 
ifications, $25 million. 

Some of the more significant decreases 
now recommended by the committee in 
budgeted procurement programs are: 

Eighty million dollars in the funds re- 
quested for Navy and Air Force A-7 air- 
craft programs. 

Funds requested for the Navy's 
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F-111B aircraft program—that is, the 
Navy TFX—$172.2 million. 

Fifty-five million dollars based on the 
utilization of funds provided in fiscal 
year 1967 for the F-12 interceptor air- 
craft program that have not been used 
and are available to finance fiscal 1968 
programs, 

Some $233.5 million requested for the 
Navy’s fast deployment logistics pro- 
gram. Funds for the program were not 
authorized. 

The sum of $67.6 million based on the 
utilization of funds provided in fiscal 
year 1966 for the construction of two fast 
deployment logistics ships. These funds 
are available to finance other programs 
in fiscal year 1968. 

A total of $166.6 million requested for 
two guided missile destroyers. Funds for 
these ships were not authorized. 

There was $42.1 million requested for 
advance procurement for the conversion 
in fiscal year 1969 of guided missile frig- 
ates and a guided missile cruiser. These 
programs have been deferred, and the 
Navy advised that the funds would not 
be required. 

One hundred and twenty-three million 
dollars requested for the construction 
of a multipurpose amphibious assault 
ship. However, the committee’s recom- 
mendations include $18 million for the 
program definition of this ship. 

Forty-five million dollars in the re- 
quests totaling $1.3 billion for communi- 
cations and electronics equipment. 
CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS IN FOREIGN SHIPYARDS 


In connection with funds provided for 
the construction of naval vessels, the 
House bill included the following pro- 
vision: 

Provided further, That none of the funds 
herein provided shall be used for the con- 
struction of any naval vessel in foreign ship- 
yards. 


The committee has recommended the 
deletion of this provision. It is the view 
of the committee that this provision 
could seriously impair our efforts to 
improve the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem through the sale of military equip- 
ment to our allies. The recommendation 
of the committee is in accord with the 
action taken on an identical provision 
included in the House version of the pro- 
curement and research and development 
authorization bill earlier this year. 
TITLE IV—RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND 

EVALUATION 

For the various research and develop- 
ment appropriations included in title IV 
of the bill, the committee recommends 
appropriations totaling $7.1 billion. 
That, in itself, is a very significant sum, 
but it does include not only research but 
development, testing, and evaluation. 
Still, that is a lot of money. This sum is 
an increase of $40 million over the House 
allowances and a reduction of $131.2 
million in the budget request. 

The more significant reductions in 
budget programs are: $81 million based 
on savings to be derived from additional 
recoupments and greater reimburse- 
ments from other Federal agencies. The 
House made a reduction of $146 million 
based on these anticipated savings and 
the committee has recommended resto- 
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ration of $65 million of the House reduc- 
tion; $12.8 million in the total of ap- 
proximately $400 million requested for 
research. However, no part of this reduc- 
tion is applicable to the approximately 
$25 million requested for the THEMIS 
program, which is an effort to gain a 
wider distribution among the educa- 
tional institutions of the country who 
participate in the Department’s various 
research and development programs; 
$10 million in the total request of $264.6 
million for the various Federal contract 
research centers; $11.5 million in the 
request of $43.6 million specifically re- 
quested for studies and analyses; $25 
million in the request of $125 million for 
the research and development emer- 
gency fund. 

ADVANCED MANNED STRATEGIC AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


The committee’s recommendations in- 
clude $47 million for the advanced 
manned strategic aircraft program, 
which is commonly referred to as AMSA. 
This total is an increase of $25 million 
over the sum requested in the budget, and 
with the $4 million available from prior 
years, will provide for a total program 
of $51 million, which the Department of 
the Air Force needs to proceed with con- 
tract definition for this program this 
year. 

TITLE V—SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM 


The committee has recommended $11.2 
million for the special foreign currency 
program, which is $4.8 million below the 
budget and $1 million over the House. 
The reduction in the budget program re- 
sults from revisions in the program 
made by the Department of Defense. As 
Members know, these funds are avail- 
able only for the purchase of foreign 
currencies owned by the U.S. Treasury 
and this appropriation does not involve 
an expenditure of Treasury funds. 

Each of the actions taken by the com- 
mittee is explained in the committee re- 
port which is before you. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Approximately $1.4 billion is in the bill 
for programs formerly financed from 
military assistance appropriations. The 
amount recommended by the committee 
is a reduction of $37.4 million from the 
amount requested, and does not include 
$75 million requested for military con- 
struction, which will be considered in an- 
other bill. These funds are for the sup- 
port of free world forces in Vietnam, 
local forces in Laos and Thailand, the 
international joint headquarters, and 
NATO infrastructure. 


ANTIBALLISTIC MISSILE SYSTEM 


One of the most important actions 
taken by the committee was the inclu- 
sion of $730 million for the Nike X anti- 
ballistic missile system. This amount, to- 
gether with funds already available or 
requested elsewhere, provides a funding 
of approximately $970 million for this 
system. These funds make it possible not 
only to continue the development of the 
Nike system to be used against missiles, 
but also to initiate deployment of the 
defense weapon. I call attention to the 
statement on page 7 of the committee 
report, the burden of which can be briefly 
stated: Although the Secretary of De- 
fense has advised that funds would be 
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used for deployment of the system if 
proposed negotiations with the Soviet 
Union prove unsuccessful, this premise 
entirely overlooks the strides made by 
Red China in the development of nuclear 
weapons and ballistic missiles. It also 
omits the fact that France, which has a 
large supply of nuclear weapons, is not a 
party to the negotiations. The report 
states as follows: 

It is the view of the committee that the 
deployment of the Nike X antiballistic mis- 
sile system should be initiated immediately, 
and the committee urges the Executive 
Branch of the Government to take action ac- 
cordingly. 

... The Congress has met its constitutional 
responsibilities in this matter, and the re- 
sponsibility for further delaying this system 
clearly rests with the Executive Branch of the 
Government. 


I point out that these figures we rec- 
ommend in the bill are, after all, the same 
figures that are in the budget. In the 
budget, in round numbers, there was $430 
million for continued development of 
this Nike X or antiballistic missile, and 
$309 million for possible deployment—or 
the beginning of a deployment—with a 
choice left as to whether or not it would 
be used. 

That would be a very, very small be- 
ginning, however; for the deployment of 
any such system is going to cost a great 
deal of money. 

This question divides itself—and I 
imagine this will be discussed further, 
and therefore I shall be brief in speaking 
on it now—into two main categories in- 
volving different systems, one of which 
would be designed to be a defense against 
Red China only, or what some have called 
an accidental entry by Russia. They 
speak in terms of $4 billion for that sys- 
tem. Then there is another system of 
which they speak in terms of $10 billion, 
which would include an area defense for 
the entire continent, and terminal 
defenses for 25 cities. 

Another proposed plan is generally of 
the same type, but provides terminal 
defenses for 50 cities. This system is esti- 
mated to cost $20 billion. 

There have been occasions in the past 
when the voice of the Congress has not 
been heeded. Members of the Senate will 
recall that this committee fought for the 
augmentation of a 70-group Air Force in 
the late forties. The executive branch 
first impounded these funds, but the in- 
vasion of Korea caused a change in this 
decision and the funds were used. An- 
other instance was our unsuccessful fight 
for the continued production of B—52’s. 
Since the B-52’s are being used today in 
Vietnam in a manner not foreseen then, 
the Department of Defense may yet 
regret that it did not continue the pro- 
duction of this aircraft that the Congress 
made possible. 

Our strategic offensive forces must not 
suffer as a result of what thus far has 
been a conventional war. Nor should our 
strategic defense forces, of which the 
Nike X is a notable example, be allowed 
to remain on the drawing boards or in 
test configurations as a result of a like 

m. 

With the passage of this bill, the Con- 
gress will have clearly indicated its in- 
tent, Certainly the expenditure of funds 
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for the deployment of this system, mam- 
moth though it is, is as important as the 
Vietnamese war, which will cost more 
than the most extravagant estimate of 
the potential cost of an antiballistic mis- 
sile system. 

ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Mr. President, the question has been 
asked: “Will there have to be a supple- 
mental appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Defense in January?” When 
the Secretary of Defense appeared be- 
fore the committee last January, he 
stated: 

Barring a significant change in the char- 
acter or scope of the Southeast Asia conflict, 
or unforeseen emergencies elsewhere in the 
world the FY 1967 Supplemental and FY 
1968 Budget should be sufficient to cover our 
requirements until FY 1969 funds become 
available, even if the conflict continues be- 
yond June 30, 1968. 


During the course of the committee’s 
hearings, it was developed that a study 
was underway within the Department of 
Defense to determine what programs 
could be canceled or deferred in order to 
obtain funds to meet requirements that 
were not funded in the budget. When the 
committee heard that the Secretary of 
Defense, in a press conference on July 
12, referred to “water” in the Depart- 
ment’s financial plan, the Secretary was 
requested to “provide the Department of 
Defense Subcommittee with information 
on any proposed deferrals and new re- 
quirements.” In replying to this request, 
the Secretary said: 

On January 25, 1967, I told your Subcom- 
mittee: “Accordingly, barring a significant 
change in the character or scope of the 
Southeast Asia conflict. I am 
every effort to hold Department of Defense 
fund requirements within the levels con- 
templated at the time of the FY 1968 budget 
submission. 


In the Secretary’s reply, he went on to 
say: 

Even though it is not feasible now to iden- 
tify all the detailed changes—increases as 
well as decreases—in the financial plan as 
stated in the President’s Budget, it would 
be a mistake, I believe, to reduce the budget 
by, say, the reduction in aircraft mentioned 
above. We surely will need these funds for 
increases either in the aircraft program or in 
other programs. 


Mr. President, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the letter to the Secretary of 
Defense from Senator Russet, dated 
July 20, 1967, and the reply of the Sec- 
retary of Defense thereto, dated July 22, 
1967. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
July 20, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I have noted with 
interest your recent public comments to the 
effect that the Department of Defense budget 
for fiscal year 1968 includes funds for cer- 
tain programs that are not necessary. 

I believe your actual statement was, “I 
am certain that in the expansion of some 
$50-odd billion to a planned $73 billion wa- 
ter has crept into the Defense program and 
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it is our responsibility to shrink it out.” I 
was surprised to hear your comments in view 
of your letter of June 26th, in which you re- 
quested the Senate Department of Defense 
Subcommittee to recommend increases in the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Bill, 
1968 (H.R. 10738), totaling $772.4 million 
over the appropriations allowed by the 
House, In this letter you said, To meet the 
nation’s military requirements and operate 
the Department in the most effective man- 
ner, we urge the Senate to provide a net 
amount of $772.4 million over the appropria- 
tion which the House bill will provide. 

It is my understanding that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is now reviewing the various 
programs of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force to determine which programs 
can be deferred in order that funds might 
be made available for new requirements that 
are not funded in the budget requests for 
fiscal year 1968. 

It is requested that you provide the De- 
partment of Defense Subcommittee with in- 
formation on any proposed deferrals and new 
requirements. 

It is further requested that this informa- 
tion be provided at the earliest possible date 
in order that the Subcommittee may com- 
plete its consideration of the pending De- 
partment of Defense Appropriation Bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Sub- 
committee. 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1967. 

Hon. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

Chairman, Department of Defense Subcom- 
mittee, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response 
to your request for information on changes 
that we can foresee in the funds requested 
in the Department of Defense FY 1968 
budget. 

We are examining intensively our spend- 
ing program for FY 1968. With the uncer- 
tain situation that exists in a period of 
hostilities, it is inevitable that changes will 
be necessary in the details of a financial 
program that was formulated last Novem- 
ber and December, and we are attempting 
to identify and estimate the effect of these 
changes. 

Some of these changes result in increases 
in funds required. To give some examples, 
the price of aviation fuel is now estimated 
to be 1.2 cents a gallon above the amount 
used in formulating the budget; conse- 
quently, fuel costs will probably be $60 mil- 
lion more than originally estimated. The cost 
of transportation of material to Southeast 
Asia is now expected to be $400 million 
higher than the amount in the budget. Air- 
craft modification may well cost $200 mil- 
lion more than the amount originally esti- 
mated. We have by no means completed our 
analysis of the additional costs that are now 
foreseen (for example, we are considering 
strength increases for Southeast Asia). More- 
over, any estimate of foreseen needs will not 
be a complete estimate of our total require- 
ments for the year because additional needs 
are bound to develop as the year progresses. 

To offset these additional requirements, 
we are e ways in which FY 1968 
spending might be reduced. As has been 
reported earlier, aircraft attrition is less than 
the quantity anticipated in the FY 1968, 
and we believe that the programs for aircraft 
can be stretched out so that production of 
perhaps 275 aircraft can be deferred (al- 
though adjustments in this number are 
currently being considered). The reduction 
in obligating authority would not be pro- 
portional to this number of aircraft because 
the gross reduction is partially offset by in- 
creases in unit costs. The anticipated net 
reduction is very tentatively estimated at 
$175 million. 
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Consumption of many munition items is 
less than anticipated, resulting in a program 
decrease of $1,090 million, but this is offset by 
increased consumption of other items with 
an estimated cost of $1,160 million, so that 
on balance an increase of $70 million in the 
total munitions program is now anticipated. 

We are studying possibilities of reducing 
inventories, making savings in certain oper- 
ating costs, and in a number of other pro- 

. At this stage, it would be premature 
to attempt to prepare a detailed list of in- 
creases and decreases that we foresee. On 
January 25, 1967, I told your Subcommittee: 
“Accordingly, barring a significant change in 
the character or scope of the Southeast Asia 
conflict, or unforeseen emergencies else- 
where in the World, the FY 1967 Supple- 
mental and FY 1968 budget should be sufi- 
cient to cover our requirements until FY 1969 
funds become available, even if the conflict 
continues beyond June 30, 1968.” It is not 
yet clear that developments in the South- 
east Asia situation to date will require a 
modification of that position. I am 
every effort to hold Department of Defense 
fund requirements within the levels con- 
templated at the time of the FY 1968 budget 
submission. 

Even though it is not feasible now to 
identify all the detailed changes—increases 
as well as decreases—in the financial plan as 
stated in the President’s Budget, it would 
be a mistake, I believe, to reduce the budget 
by, say, the reduction in aircraft mentioned 
above. We surely will need these funds for 
increases either in the aircraft program or in 
other programs. 

From our viewpoint it would also be highly 
undesirable to hold up consideration of the 
budget until all the foreseen changes could 
be incorporated in it. The fiscal year has 
already begun, and there are a good many 
actions we cannot take until the Congress 
expresses its will through the enacted Ap- 
propriation. The normal reprogramming pro- 
cedures provide a practical way of inform- 
ing the Congressional Committees of signifi- 
cant changes as they occur during the year 
and of seeking Committee approval on cer- 
tain types of changes. I believe this mecha- 
nism is a good one for dealing with changes 
of the type now being identified. 

Sincerely, 

ROBERT S. McNamara. 


Mr. STENNIS. Inasmuch as the De- 
partment of Defense did not furnish the 
committee with any detailed information 
on proposed deferrals and new require- 
ments, the committee had to take action 
based on the information available. This 
the committee has done, and recom- 
mends a net reduction of $1.4 billion in 
the Department’s request. 

If there is a need for a Department of 
Defense supplemental bill in January— 
and I must say that I feel there probably 
will be—it is not likely to be for addi- 
tional funds for those programs and ac- 
tivities in which the committee has rec- 
ommended reductions. If additional 
funds are required, it is likely to be in 
operation and maintenance appropria- 
tions of the services, and it should be 
noted that the committee has recom- 
mended increases totaling $168 million 
for these appropriations. In contrast, 
during the formulation of this year’s 
budget, the Department of Defense made 
reductions totaling $3 billion in the serv- 
ices’ requests for these same appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. President, before I conclude let me 
say on behalf of the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Russert] and myself that we 

thank the members of our com- 
mittee, many of whom have worked very 
hard and devotedly and in perfect co- 
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operation in the formulation of the pend- 
ing bill. 

Regardless of the similarity of the bill 
each year to that of the year before, still 
many new issues and questions arise and 
much hard work is involved. 

Defense is a bipartisan matter, and we 
have had the wholehearted assistance of 
members of both parties in the formula- 
tion of the bill. In particular, we thank 
the senior Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. Youne] for his wholehearted and 
able assistance. This is the first year as 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, and his cooperation and wise 
advice did much to expedite the work on 
this measure. 

Our committee does not have any aisle 
or any division around the table. 

I also make particular reference to 
former Senator Saltonstall, who is not 
with us this year. We certainly miss his 
fine work on this subcommittee and on 
the Appropriations Committee and on 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

I have spoken before of what a valu- 
able member he had been over the years. 
We miss him in a personal way and in 
many other ways. His post on our com- 
mittee is being most ably filled by the 
distinguished Senator from North 
‘Dakota, but I mention him as a matter 
of personal affection. 

It is also proper to note that former 
Senator Saltonstall’s post on the Armed 
Services Committee is being filled in a 
fine way by the Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH]. 

A great deal of the thought expressed 
in this speech—most of it—is the result 
of the work of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee and 
the chairman of this subcommittee. He 
is doing splendidly now, but his doctors 
want him to be sure to take plenty of 
time. 

In conclusion, we believe this to be a 
good bill, although we would not claim 
that it provides perfect decisions or solu- 
tions. In my opinion, congressional con- 
sideration of the Defense budget has 
improved the programs to be followed 
this year. Approval of this bill will con- 
stitute new notice of our intent to defend 
our vital interests and to furnish our 
Armed Forces what they need to do their 
job. 

John Adams once said: 

Posterity! You will never know how much 
it cost the present generation to preserve 
your freedom. I hope you will make good 
use of it. 


It is my fervent hope that the good use 
of these funds will help to preserve free- 
dom and to make the future more peace- 
ful than today. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi for his kind comments regarding 
former Senator Saltonstall who held the 
position I now hold on the committee. 

I join the distinguished Senator in his 
statement that the pending bill is one 
in which bipartisan politics never plays 
a part. One would never know who was 
@ Republican or Democrat when the bill 
is being concerned. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] has 
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very ably presented this huge $70 billion 
Defense appropriations bill. This bill 
alone appropriates considerably more 
money than all of the other appropri- 
ation bills combined. 

I know of no more difficult undertaking 
than to provide adequate funds for na- 
tional defense and at the same time exer- 
cise much needed economy. Certainly, 
money for the defense of this country 
should have the highest priority. 

It would have been much easier for 
Senator RUssELL and his Subcommittee 
on Defense Appropriations to appropri- 
ate all the money that the Defense De- 
partment and the Bureau of the Budget 
asked for—and even more. For some 
causes far less important than defense, 
appropriations have been increased con- 
siderably above the Bureau of the Budget 
estimates. 

Senator RUssELL, members of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, and the 
very able staff members who handled this 
bill—William Woodruff, Francis Hewitt, 
and Edmund Hartung—deserve great 
credit for a job well done. 

I doubt if there is any one person in 
either the executive or legislative branch 
of our Government who is as well in- 
formed on every phase of our defense as 
is my good friend from Georgia, Senator 
RUSSELL. In addition to his great intellect 
he has that rare quality of good judg- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, because of a bad cold, 
it is impossible for him to be here today 
to manage this Defense appropriations 
bill. Taking his place is the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
who, like Senator RUSSELL, has made a 
great study of military matters and is 
considered one of the most able Members 
of the Senate. He has dealt with many of 
the most difficult military problems on 
the Senate side and in a most credible 
way. I have particular reference to the 
Senate Subcommittee on Military Pre- 
paredness of which he is chairman. 

Senator STENNIS has done an excellent 
job in explaining the items in this bill. 
I would like to emphasize one item that 
was of particular interest to me during 
the course of our hearings and delibera- 
tions. That is the antimissile defense sys- 
tem, commonly referred to as the Nike X. 

When this program was first initiated, 
our concerted effort was to defend our- 
selves against the Soviets. The buildup of 
the Chinese nuclear threat has further 
emphasized the need to start deployment 
of an anti-ballistic-missile system in this 
country. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff again this 
year firmly and strongly stated the need 
to deploy the Nike X. The Joint Chiefs’ 
recommendation is based on the require- 
ment to maintain a total strategic nu- 
clear balance in fayor of the United 
States. Up to this point there has been 
a lack of decision to begin the deploy- 
ment of the ABM system. 

An ABM system to protect major cities 
and defense installations in the United 
States is estimated by Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara to cost around $40 bil- 
lion. An ABM system to give us good 
protection against any Chinese nuclear 
threat in the next decade would cost only 
a fraction of this amount. 

The cost of defense cannot be meas- 
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ured in dollars. I believe that the time 
has come for the United States to make 
a start in deploying an ABM system. This 
bill, as stated by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, provides $730 million which, to- 
gether with previously appropriated 
funds, will make a total of $970 million 
available in fiscal year 1968 to start the 
deployment of an anti-missile-missile 
system. How much further we go with an 
ABM system is a decision that could be 
made in following years. 

Mr. President, there is one other area 
of our national defense which deeply con- 
cerns me. We are not making satisfactory 
progress in the development in several 
categories of military aircraft. I am es- 
pecially alarmed about our lagging de- 
velopment of more sophisticated aircraft 
such as fighter planes and supersonic 
bombers. 

At the outbreak of the war in Vietnam, 
we were superbly equipped to fight a 
nuclear war but had a very limited capa- 
bility for conventional warfare. In the 
last 2 years we have developed and are 
continuing to develop a considerable 
capability for conventional warfare. This 
Was necessary. It was a mistake in my 
opinion, however, to do this at the ex- 
pense of curtailing so drastically our 
capabilities for nuclear warfare. 

These are problems that the Senate 
Appropriations Committee is deeply 
concerned with, and to which we will be 
giving ever-increasing attention. 

The $1.4 billion cut in this bill over 
the budget estimate is a sizable cut, but 
I think all of it can be justified. The cuts 
were made where little, if any, adverse 
effect will result. 

Mr. President, I fully support this De- 
fense appropriations bill and hope it will 
be approved by the Senate without any 
crippling amendments. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from North Dakota for his 
very fine statement in support of the bill 
and for his kind remarks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc, that the bill as thus 
amended be considered as original text, 
and that no points of order be considered 
waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none; and, 
without objection, the amendments are 
agreed to en bloc. 

The amendments, agreed to en bloc, 
are as follows: 

On page 2, line 10, after the word “else- 
where”, to strike out 87 794, 000, oo and in- 
sert “$7,760,300,000". 

On page 2, line 18, after the word “cadets”, 
to strike out “$4,063,600,000" and insert 
“$4,029,100,000". 

On page 3, line 2, after the word “else- 
where”, to strike out “$1,400,800,000" and 
insert “$1,396,300,000”. 

On page 8, line 10, after the word “cadets”, 
to strike out “$5,692,900,000" and insert 
“$5,619,300,000". 

On page 6, line 25, after the word “Gov- 
ernment”, to strike out 86,907, 000, 000“ and 
insert 67.028. 77,000. 

On page 8, line 9, after the word “Govern- 
ment”, to strike out “$4,636,000,000” and in- 

On page 9, line 8, after the word “salaries”, 
to strike out “$391,100,000" and insert “$392,- 
150,000”. 

On page 10, line 7, after the word Gov- 
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ernment”, to strike out “$5,352,500,000" and 
insert “$5,371,475,000". 

On page 11, line 11, after the word “Gov- 
ernment”, to strike out “$955,000,000" and 
insert “$947,520,000". 

On page 14, line 23, after the word “pur- 
poses”, to strike out “$15,000,000” and insert 
“$10,000,000”. 

On page 15, line 9, after the word “Fund”, 
to strike out 8133,000, 000“ and insert “$118,- 
400,000“. 

On page 16, at the beginning of line 3, to 
strike out 385,475,000, 000“ and insert ‘$5,- 
478,600,000"; and, in line 4, after the word 
“expended”, to insert a colon and “Provided, 
That of the funds appropriated in this para- 
graph, $269,000,000 shall be available only for 
the NIKE-X antiballistic missile system.”. 

On page 16, line 17, after the word “plants”, 
to strike out “$2,946,500,000" and insert 
“$2,950,700,000"; and, in line 18, after the 
word “expended”, to strike out “of which 
$208,800,000 shall be available only for the 
F111-B aircraft program” and insert a colon 
and “Provided, That of the funds appropri- 
ated in this paragraph, $106,700,000 shall be 
available only for the EA-GA aircraft pro- 
gram”. 

On page 17, at the beginning of line 10, 
to strike out “$1,420,000,000” and insert “$1,- 
297,000,000"; and, in line 15, after the word 
“vessel”, to strike out the colon and “Pro- 
vided further, That none of the funds herein 
provided shall be used for the construction 
of any naval vessel in foreign shipyards”. 

On page 18, line 9, after the word “plants”, 
to strike out 82,346,000, 000“ and insert “$2- 
336,000,000". 

On page 19, at the beginning of line 8, 
to strike out “$5,588,900,000" and insert 
“$5,547,400,000". 

On page 20, at the beginning of line 17, 


to strike out ‘$2,439,800,000" and insert 
“$2,433,800,000”. 
On page 21, line 8, after the word 


“amended”, to strike out “$40,000,000” and 
insert “$38,000,000”. 

On page 21, line 18, after the word “law”, to 
strike out “$1,501,000,000" and insert “$1,- 
511.000, 000 

On page 22, line 1. after the word law“, to 


strike out 81,806, 700, 000“ and insert 
81.826, 700,000“. 

On page 22, line 8, after the word “law”, to 
strike out “$3,225,100,000”" and insert 


“$3,255,100,000"; and, in line 10, after the 
word “paragraph”, to strike out “$51,000,000” 
and insert “$47,000,000”. 

On page 22, line 23, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out 8444, 000, 000“ and in- 
sert “$449,000,000”. 

On page 23, line 20, after the word “trans- 
ferred”, to strike out “$125,000,000” and in- 
sert “$100,000,000”. 

On page 24, line 12, after the word “law”, 
to strike out “$10,200,000” and insert “$11,- 
200,000“. 

On page 27, line 6, after the word exceed - 
ing”, to strike out “$85,000,000” and insert 
“$86,000,000”. 

On page 37, line 19, after the word “cloth”, 
to insert a comma and “synthetic fabric or 
coated synthetic fabric,”; and, on page 38, 
line 3, after the word “cloth”, to insert a 
comma and “synthetic fabric or coated syn- 
thetic fabric,”. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota, the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and myself, I send to the desk six 
amendments, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harris in the chair). The amendments 
will be stated. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to hear 
the amendments read. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. I ask that the amendments be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, line 
25, strike out “$7,026,775,000” and insert 
“$7,003,375,000”. 

On page 21, lines 18 and 19, strike out 
“$1,511,000,000” and insert “$1,510,700,- 
000”. 

On page 22, lines 1 and 2, strike out 
“$1,826,700,000” and insert “$1,826,400,- 
000”. 

On page 22, lines 8 and 9, strike out 
“$3,255,100,000" and insert 83,255, 
000,000”. 

On page 28, lines 8 through 12, strike 
out: 

(j) pay and allowances of not to exceed 
nine persons, including personnel detailed 
to International Military Headquarters and 
Organizations, at rates provided for under 
section 625 (d) (1) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended;. 


On page 28, line 12, strike out “(k)” 
and insert “(j)”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
amendments en bloc? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, one of the 
staff members of the Senator’s commit- 
tee has explained to me that the proposed 
amendments merely decrease the total of 
the bill to coordinate with what was done 
in connection with the foreign aid bill. 
Is my understanding correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator’s under- 
standing is correct. I believe I should 
make a more extensive statement than 

at. 

Mr. CLARK. Under the circumstances, 
Ihave no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
hears no objection. The amendments will 
be considered en bloc. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the pro- 
posed amendments carry a reduction of 
approximately $24 million, found in dif- 
ferent places in the bill, which represents 
our part of the contribution for the 
headquarters of NATO, SEATO, and 
CENTO. The foreign aid bill passed yes- 
terday made clear that this money would 
come from the military assistance pro- 
gram it being considered as more prop- 
erly belonging there, as the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Senate 
agreed yesterday. 

I trust that the Senate will see fit to 
adopt the proposed amendments for that 
reason. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments. 
525 amendments were agreed to en 

oc. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, for the Senator from North 
Dakota and myself, another amendment, 
and I ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 45, 
after line 12, insert: 

Sec. 641. During the current fiscal year 
none of the funds available to the Depart- 
ment of Defense may be used to test, install, 
or utilize any “cost-based” or “expense- 
based” system or systems for accounting, 
for budget formulation or for budget admin- 
istration unless the Comptroller General of 
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the United States (after consultation with 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget) 
has certified to the Congress that such sys- 
tem or systems: (1) meet the requirements 
of all applicable laws governing budgeting, 
accounting and the administration of public 
funds and the standards and procedures 
established pursuant thereto; (2) are de- 
signed and developed for uniform applica- 
tion throughout the Department of Defense, 
and (3) will prevent violations of the Anti- 
Deficiency statute (R.S. 3679; 31 USC 665). 


On page 45, line 13, strike “641” and 
insert 642“. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the pro- 
posed amendment is offered to preserve 
the position and the opinion of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government with 
reference to the appropriation bills and 
the adequacy of systems to account for 
public funds. 

The Department of Defense Subcom- 
mittees of the House and Senate have 
been concerned over the plans of the De- 
partment of Defense to adopt a new sys- 
tem for accounting that is not compati- 
ble with the appropriation structure used 
in the Department of Defense Appropri- 
ation Acts. 

The budget included $52.7 million to 
implement this new system. These funds 
were disallowed by the House, and the 
Department of Defense requested the 
Senate committee to restore $3.4 million 
of these funds to finance a further test 
of the proposed system. The committee 
has not recommended this $3.4 million, 
but has indicated that it has no objec- 
tion to the further test but that it must 
be financed from available resources. 

On August 7, the Secretary of Defense 
advised the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee of its plans to manage the Depart- 
ment of Defense financial program in a 
manner that indicates that to a large de- 
gree they would proceed with the im- 
plementation of the new accounting sys- 
tem. 

Based on information available to the 
committees, there are serious questions 
as to the desirability of proceeding with 
this system at this time. These questions 
are: 

First. Does that system meet the re- 
quirements of applicable laws with re- 
spect to the budgeting, accounting, and 
the administration of public funds? 

Second. Is the system designed and 
developed for uniform application 
throughout the Department of Defense? 

Third. Is the system adequate to pro- 
vide for a strict enforcement of the anti- 
deficiency statute? 

In view of the uncertainties involved 
in the proposed new system, it is deemed 
desirable to amend the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill to provide 
that no funds shall be used for this sys- 
tem until the Comptroller General of the 
United States has certified that the sys- 
tem meets the requirements of applica- 
ble laws and standards for Government 
accounting. 

I yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I believe that all members of 
both the House and the Senate Commit- 
tees on Appropriations agree that this is 
a good amendment. It is estimated that 
proceeding with the present program 
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put in effect by the Secretary of Defense 
would cost over $50 million a year, the 
system the Defense Department pro- 
poses to put into effect does not seem to 
have substantial merit—at least, accord- 
ing to those with whom I have spoken, 
who have studied the matter. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Could the 
Senator be a little more explicit? I am 
not quarreling with the Senator. I would 
like to understand what the difference 
is between the two systems, so that I 
will have some idea as to why the 
amendment is necessary. 

Mr. STENNIS. Under the present sys- 
tem funds are provided in precise ap- 
propriation categories, which are based 
on definite activities, such as “pay and 
allowances,” “permanent change of sta- 
tion travel,” operating forces,” “train- 
ing activities,’ and “medical activities.” 
Under the proposal there would be a 
merger of certain of the appropriations 
and activities. For example, a new 
appropriation entitled, “Operations, 
Army,” would total $15 billion, with 
such activities as “Strategic Forces,” 
“General Purposes Forces” and “Admin- 
istration and associated activities.” 

Mr. President, it has been my experi- 
ence that the Congress loses its control 
in these very large appropriations. 

If we adopt the amendment, we will 
have a chance to protect the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I am a little concerned 
about the amendment, on the basis of 
what the Senator has just stated. Do I 
correctly understand that, fundamental- 
ly, the Secretary of Defense is proposing 
a rather drastic change in the account- 
ing methods of the Department of De- 
fense, with respect to the presentation of 
annual requests for appropriation? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, that is about what 
it amounts to, particularly with respect 
to funds provided for military personnel 
and operation and maintenance. 

Mr. CLARK. May I ask further whether 
the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the Secretary of the 
Air Force concur in the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. STENNIS. I suppose they do. They 
ordinarily do when it comes to the final 
decision. They have to. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator have any 
information as to the position of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff with respect to the 
amendment? 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand they are 
not materially concerned. They have no 
position that I know of. The amendment 
will merely preserve the status quo. It is 
not an innovation; it will merely prevent 
the Department from making an inno- 
vation until Congress is further con- 
vinced of the merits of the need. 

Mr, CLARK. I understand. But here we 
are at 10 minutes after 2 on a Friday af- 
ternoon. A great many Senators already 
have left Washington. If my count is cor- 
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rect, hardly a baker’s dozen—or less than 
that; not more than six—Senators are in 
the Chamber. We are asked to consider a 
proposal which, I take it, is endorsed by 
the Johnson administration. As it has 
been described to me, we can have no 
real debate on the merits. Superficially, 
it appears that the Secretary of Defense 
is attempting to install a new, modern- 
ized, streamlined method of accounting. 
For us to deny him that right, with only 
six Senators in the Chamber, and with- 
out any opportunity for the administra- 
tion’s point of view to be presented, is 
hardly wise. 

Mr. STENNIS. The committee is not 
trying to freeze the situation in any way. 
The amendment itself—and to me it is a 
little technical—provides “for budget ad- 
ministration unless the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States (after consulta- 
tion with the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget) has certified to the Congress 
that such system or systems“! 

That is the new provision— 

(1) Meet the requirements of all applicable 
laws governing budgeting, accounting and 
the administration of public funds and the 
standards and procedures established pur- 
suant thereto; (2) are designed and developed 
for uniform application throughout the De- 
partment of Defense, and (3) will prevent 
violations of the antideficiency statute (R.S. 
3679; 31 U.S.C. 665). 


In other words, it provides that the 
Comptroller General will be brought in on 
these matters and they cannot do these 
things until he certifies, after conference 
with the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget that these things have been met. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator know if 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
has been consulted by the Secretary of 
Defense with respect to this change in 
accounting procedure? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, they had some 
consultation on the matter. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget agree with the Sec- 
retary of Defense with respect to the 
change in accounting procedure? 

Mr. STENNIS. I assume he must have 
to some degree, at least, or they would 
not have asked for it; but they are pro- 
ceeding to do it anyway, after the House 
committee resolved against it in their re- 
port. This committee is not convinced. 
We say: 

Based on information available to the com- 
mittee there are serious questions as to the 
desirability of proceeding with this system at 
this time. These considerations are: Does the 
system meet requirements of applicable laws 
with respect to budgeting, accounting, and 
administration of public funds; is the system 
designed and developed for uniform applica- 
tion throughout the Department of Defense; 
is the system adequate to provide for strict 
enforcement of the antideficiency statute? 


Mr. CLARK. There is no Senator who 
has a higher regard for the members 
of the Committee on Armed Services 
and the Committee on Appropriations 
than I, although I do find myself in a 
good many cases agreeing with the Sec- 
retary of Defense and disagreeing with 
the members of the committee. It occurs 
to me that this is not the time or the 
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place or the way to bring up this kind 
of an amendment without an oppor- 
tunity for the representatives of the De- 
partment of Defense to present their 
views or an opportunity to make their 
case to the Senate. 

I hope very much that the Senator 
from Mississippi will not insist on forc- 
ing this amendment to a voice vote with 
such a sparse attendance, but rather, 
that he will defer the amendment until 
Monday when it may be that representa- 
tives of the Department of Defense or 
the Bureau of the Budget, and possibly 
the White House, would be able to make 
their views known to Senators, and 
those of us who would want to hear 
those views would have an opportunity 
to determine whether or not we should 
let the amendment go through. 

I would ask the Senator to defer the 
amendment. I do not wish to ask for a 
live quorum. The Senator understands 
that. It looks as if this may be a con- 
troversial amendment, but we may be 
able to dispose of it quickly on Monday. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield, 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, defense appropriations will be 
over $85 billion this year, including the 
supplemental appropriation bill, adopted 
earlier in the year 

Mr. CLARK. I am aware of that, and 
I would like to have the best possible 
accounting procedure in effect. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It 
should be a system the Committee on 
Appropriations can understand. If we 
were to follow Secretary McNamara in 
his proposal, it would be almost impos- 
sible for Senators to ferret out what we 
are spending to justify the multiple 
items in this or any future bill. As far as 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are concerned, 
this is a problem that does not neces- 
sarily come before them; this is a budget 
matter. 

Mr. CLARK. I imagine they do not 
have much interest in money, as long as 
they get all they need. 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not think that is a 
fair statement. 

Mr. CLARK. I did not mean to be un- 
fair. I do not have any competence to 
pass on this question now, but it occurs 
to me that Secretary McNamara, with 
his vast business experience and back- 
ground, is pretty well qualified to set up 
@ modern, streamlined system of ac- 
counting. I think members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services may find it 
necessary to change a little bit of their 
thinking as to how appropriation bills 
should be submitted, if there are new and 
better ways to do it. 

I do not want to pass judgment on 
that question today. Some people say, 
“We have done it this way since Hector 
was a pup, or that way,” and that we will 
not be able to understand it. 

I may be wrong but I wish to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi, 
who knows? We will not finish the bill 
today and I wish to ask the Senator if he 
will give the administration an opportu- 
nity to present its views. If they come in 
and say they do not have any objection, 
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let us pass the amendment quickly on 
Monday. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I doubly 
assure the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that we are not trying to rush anything 
through the Senate. We want the pro- 
posal thoroughly understood and debated 
as much as anyone may see fit. I do think 
it is well for us to take up the matter and 
debate it further. 

The question has been raised with re- 
spect to the Secretary of Defense. I doubt 
that Mr. McNamara has anything par- 
ticularly in mind on this matter. 

This comes from Mr. Anthony, one of 
the Assistant Secretaries. The Depart- 
ment of Defense did not ask the commit- 
tee to restore the funds disallowed by the 
House for this new system. They did ask 
for funds to finance a further test of 
the system. 

Mr. President, when funds for a spe- 
cific purpose are disallowed, and the re- 
port of the committee clearly states the 
intent of such action, the Department 
of Defense should follow accordingly. It 
is clear in this instance the Department 
of Defense is not following the full in- 
tent of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations. Furthermore, the Committee 
on Appropriations has recommended 
concurrence in the House action. 

We are not against change, but we 
want to know what we are doing, and 
we want to know what they are doing. 
Requests to the Congress for appropria- 
tions must be submitted in a form that 
allows for a review of the requests. Of 
course, the Department’s accounting sys- 
tem should provide for an accounting of 
the public’s funds—that is the appropria- 
tions granted by the Congress. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sympathetic with 
the point of view of the Senator, but I 
am not convinced on the basis of the 
explanation made here that we are pro- 
tecting the rights of the legislative 
branch. Perhaps the legislative branch 
and its staff should modernize their own 
accounting thinking. I am not saying this 
is so, because I do not know enough 
about it. I would like to have an op- 
portunity to call people in the Depart- 
ment of Defense and ascertain their 
position. If they do not want the amend- 
ment opposed, I shall not object. If the 
Senator would like to have a quorum call, 
I could request one now. 

Mr. STENNIS. We do not believe the 
legislative branch is presumptively wrong 
about the matter. 

Mr. CLARK. Neither do I. 

Mr. STENNIS. We are going to press 
for the amendment at the proper time. 
I shall not insist on a quorum call. 

Mr. CLARK. Will action on the pro- 
posal be deferred until Monday? 

Mr. STENNIS. At the request of the 
Senator, we are glad to defer the amend- 
ment until Monday. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield so that 
I may ask a question of the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana for the pur- 
pose of asking the Senator from Missis- 
sippi a question, without losing my right 
to the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I notice that amend- 
ments were adopted whereby $24.1 mil- 
lion was cut from the bill. I understand 
that was for the international military 
headquarters? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator will re- 
member that I tried to have that done in 
committee 

Mr. STENNIS. I was not there when 


that happened. 

Mr. ELLENDER. When we voted on the 
bill, but on motion I was shouted down. 
I am glad the committee saw fit to put 
it in. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. If the 
Senator from Louisiana would allow me 
to interject at this point, he is correct; 
it was cut. The committee passed it over 
until now, as to what the Senator from 
Louisiana wanted, but it is in there now. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So that we have tak- 
en care of this? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
Let me say to him that it was not a mat- 
ter of rejecting the Senator’s thought at 
that time, even though I could not be 
there at that particular time, but the 
matter has been remedied in the other 
bill which was passed last night. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is also 
familiar with the item of $60 million for 
NATO infrastructure contained in the 
military construction bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is my hope that 
when that bill is reported, the $60 mil- 
lion will be stricken because it is included 
in the foreign aid bill. As I pointed out 
on Wednesday when the foreign assist- 
ance authorization bill was being de- 
bated, at the rate the DOD has been in- 
corporating the military assistance pro- 
gram with its own funds it will not be 
long before the entire program is inte- 
grated into the DOD budget. I fear 
that if this happens Congress will lose 
what little control it presently has over 
the military aid program. The funds will 
be concealed in the huge DOD budget 
and the program will not receive the close 
congressional scrutiny it receives when 
it is considered as a part of the foreign 
aid budget. 

Mr. STENNIS. I support the Senator’s 
position on that one most rigidly, and I 
thank the Senator for his comments. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Senator 
from Mississippi the fact that not only 
has the Department of Defense taken 
over in the infrastructure and the head- 
quarters moneys necessary to operate 
NATO, CENTO, and others, but it has 
also taken over the appropriations for 
military assistance to Thailand and 
Laos. 

When the Department of Defense took 
over the appropriations for South Viet- 
nam it was stated in the report on the 
supplemental defense bill for 1966: 

This limited merger of funding of support 
of allied forces with that of our own forces 
engaged in the same areas and for the same 
purpose is desirable in order to avoid cum- 
bersome, time-consuming, and inefficient 
parallel and separate financial and logistics 
systems in the combat zone, The military 
assistance program would continue to be 
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legislated separately for activities not asso- 
ciated with Vietnam. 


I questioned Mr. McNamara, when he 
testified before the Department of De- 
fense Subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, concerning the transfer 
of the military assistance program of 
Laos and Thailand. 

The Senator will remember that some 
time ago an effort was made to separate 
the military aid program from eco- 
nomic aid programs, and the Congress 
refused to do that. But now we have the 
Department of Defense coming in and 
nibbling away at the military assistance 
program. As I previously stated, Iam sure 
the DOD would like to have the entire 
military assistance program integrated 
into its regular appropriation accounts 
so that congressional control is com- 
pletely eroded away. 

It strikes me that notice should be 
given, here and now, to the Department 
of Defense, that when they come up for 
money next year, they should not mingle 
the funds for military assistance with the 
regular Defense budget except for the 
money provided for the South Vietna- 
mese and the free world forces in South 
Vietnam. 

I should like to ask my good friend 
from Mississippi whether he agrees with 
that or not. 

Mr. STENNIS. First, without any hesi- 
tation whatsoever, let me assure the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana that I heartily agree 
with him. Of course, I cannot speak for 
the committee. I am not in a position to 
do that. But I will enlarge my remarks to 
the extent that I remember during the 
calendar year 1965, part of which is in 
fiscal year 1966, when the Senator from 
Mississippi was called upon to handle the 
supplemental bill which was based on the 
stepped-up war emergency. 

The inclusion of such funds was con- 
trary to my thoughts, then, but on the 
basis of the emergency they got them in 
the bill. In my opinion, the amount in 
this bill goes far beyond any encourage- 
ment, if any, that the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL] ever gave them on this 
subject matter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sure of that. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; I am, too. I think, 
frankly, that this is taking advantage of 
the legislative branch to make such 
changes, as the Senator says, without the 
consent of the House and Senate. But 
we did, in a way, let it go until it was 
too late. Now we are really getting into 
the matter on its merits. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am hopeful that we 
will notify the Department of Defense 
now, that when its budget is presented 
next year, it cease commingling its funds 
with funds required for military assist- 
ance. 

Mr. STENNIS. Some argument can be 
made, with logic, that support for mili- 
tary aid for South Vietnam could well be 
included in the military bill. I think it is 
a part of our fighting structure, to a great 
degree but, certainly, none of these 
others should be included, in my opinion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Well, I do not quite 
agree with the Senator from Mississippi. 
I feel that Congress can exercise better 
control over the military assistance pro- 
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gram by maintaining it as a separate ap- 
propriation in the foreign aid bill. How- 
ever, I will not belabor the point. I know 
the Committee on Appropriations gave 
the department the authority to merge 
the funds provided for the forces of 
South Vietnam. Nonetheless, I believe 
the Department of Defense is attempting 
to take advantage of our generosity by 
merging the entire military assistance 
program with its own funds. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me add one point 
there. With reference to the $24 million 
which the Senator mentioned a few min- 
utes ago. I realize the Senator has the 
floor. I could not be present in the ap- 
propriations room that morning when 
the Senator from Louisiana brought up 
this subject. If I had been, I would have 
remembered the Senator’s fight for it, 
and I would have mentioned it in connec- 
tion with the amount that was offered a 
minute ago. Even though I had heard 
that the Senator had brought up the 
subject, it was not so vivid in my mind 
as it would have been, had I been there. 
Thus, I give full credit to the Senator 
from Louisiana for these amendments 
with reference to the $24 million. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me say to my 
good friend from Mississippi, I am not 
looking for credit. 

Mr. STENNIS. I know that the Senator 
is not. 

Mr, ELLENDER. But when the matter 
was considered, it was at the tail end of 
the meeting. I resented the fact, to some 
extent, that I was shouted down, because 
I did not believe the members of the com- 
mittee knew the significance of my mo- 
tion. I am glad that the Senator agrees 
with me, and that what we should do— 
I repeat—is to notify the Department of 
Defense that we expect them to let the 
requests for military assistance be re- 
tained in the foreign aid budget amongst 
the funds appropriated to the President. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I am not speaking 
for the chairman of the subcommittee, of 
course; but I think I reflect largely his 
sentiments, nonetheless. 

REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATION FOR F-111B 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I do 
not rise to speak to the pending amend- 
ment but, rather, to address my remarks 
to an item in the bill to be found on page 
16, line 18, under the title “Procurement 
of Aircraft and Missiles, Navy.” 

Before proceeding with my remarks, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point an excerpt 
from the committee’s report, beginning 
on page 5 with the subtitle “F-111B Air- 
craft Program,” and continuing on page 
6, the the subtitle “Retention of B-52 Air- 
C: t. ” 

There being no objection; the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


F-111B AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


The President's budget includes a request 
of $287 million for the procurement of 20 
F-111B aircraft for flight testing and fleet 
delivery. Funds were also included in the 
request for the advance procurement of long 
ijeadtime components to start the production 
of a number of followon aircraft. On May 17, 
the Secretary of the Navy advised the com- 
mittee that the request could be reduced to 
SEARO for the procurement of a lesser 

of aircraft. This revised estimate also 
ea funds for the advance procurement 
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of long leadtime components. The reduction 
in the Navy's request for this aircraft was 
ascribed to program delays caused by the 
crash of Navy test plane No. 4. The bill as it 
passed the House of Representatives includes 
$208,800,000 for the Navy’s revised program. 

The F-111B airplane has encountered se- 
rious difficulties in development during the 
4½ years of the research and development 
program. The testimony of Navy officials in- 
dicates that the combat mission performance 
of the F-111B is far below specified require- 
ments and that serious design deficiencies 
exist which make the airplane unsuitable for 
carrier-based operations. In view of the mar- 
ginal capability of the F-111B in the carrier 
environment, the committee believes that it 
would not be prudent to commit the aircraft 
to full series production by providing all the 
funds requested by the Department of De- 
fense. 

The fundamental question of whether this 
airplane can be used on aircraft carriers 
will not be answered until after the initia- 
tion of carrier suitability tests. The com- 
mittee believes that before full series pro- 
duction is initiated, the Navy should con- 
tinue research and development in order to 
establish that the F-111B will be carrier suit- 
able. 

It is the view of the committee that funds 
should be provided only for the additional 
aircraft that are required for the continua- 
tion of development. Therefore, the commit- 
tee recommends a program of $115 million, 
which is a reduction of $172 million in the 
budget request and of $93,800,000 in the 
House allowance for this aircraft. The funds 
recommended by the committee will provide 
for the procurement of 6 aircraft and ap- 
proximately $10 million for the advance pro- 
curement of TF30—P-12 engines for the sup- 
port of a possible future buy of this aircraft. 
However, if it is determined not to proceed 
with the production of the F-111B aircraft, 
these engines can be utilized in the Air 
Force’s FB-111 aircraft. All other requests 
for the procurement of long leadtime com- 
ponents for the F-111B program have been 
disallowed. 

The committee believes that the Congress 
should review the F-111B program thor- 
oughly before authorizing series production 
of the aircraft, In recommending $115 mil- 
lion for this program, it is the intent of the 
committee to provide for the procurement of 
only 6 F-111B aircraft to continue the Navy's 
research and development program, and to 
provide approximately $10 million for the 
procurement of P-12 engines to support a 
possible future buy of this aircraft, No funds 
have been provided for advance procurement 
of long leadtime components other than the 
engines referred to above. 

Further, it is the intent of the commit- 
tee in recommending these funds that it 
considers the F-111B program to be in the 
research and development stage, with pri- 
mary emphasis on efforts to prove that the 
aircraft can be made carrier suitable. The 
fact that these funds are provided in the 
appropriation entitled “Procurement of air- 
craft and missiles, Navy,” should not be con- 
sidered as an indication of approving this 
aircraft for production. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, more 
than 4½ years have gone by since No- 
vember 24, 1962, when the Secretary of 
Defense overruled the expert judgment 
and the recommendations of all of his 
top military officers and civilian technical 
advisers, announced that the TFX air- 
plane would be built by the General Dy- 
namics Corp, During the long period of 
research and development which fol- 
lowed—and which has yet a long way to 
go—serious design and operational de- 
ficiencies have developed in the F-111 
aircraft, as the TFX is now called. 
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Very little information has been given 
voluntarily to the Congress or to the pub- 
lic about the severe problems which have 
beset the F-111 program, although the 
Pentagon has repeatedly assured us that 
all will be well eventually and that the 
plane will be militarily acceptable“ 
sometime in the future. 

During the first half of 1967, however, 
some of the harsh facts have been dis- 
closed by Pentagon witnesses in con- 
gressional appropriations hearings. Most 
recently, information about the ex- 
tremely poor status of development of the 
F-111B, the Navy version of the TFX, 
was revealed by Defense Department 
officials in a Senate appropriations hear- 
ing on July 14. Navy witnesses admitted: 
First, that the aircraft is not now suitable 
for use on aircraft carriers; second, that 
it is seriously deficient in almost all 
categories of flight performance; third, 
that tests to determine whether it can 
be made carrier suitable cannot even 
start until at least 2 years from now, 
and more than 6% years after the con- 
tract award; and, fourth, that costs have 
more than tripled since the 1962 esti- 
mates were made. 

In summary, Mr. President, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Nitze, and the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Mc- 
Donald, conceded in testimony on July 
14 that the existing deficiencies of the 
F-111B make it unsuitable for service 
use, and that it will be 2 years or more 
before it will be known whether this air- 
craft can be made carrier suitable. 

In view of the present deficient per- 
formance of this aircraft and the disturb- 
ing testimony that it may never be suit- 
able for fleet use, the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations has very prudently 
reduced the appropriation from the origi- 
nal budget request for the F-111B pro- 
gram. Instead of the original 20 planes 
which the Navy requested at a cost of 
$287 million, the committee has provided 
approximately $115 million for the pro- 
curement of only six aircraft to be used 
principally for flight testing. Included in 
that figure is some $10 million for pro- 
duction of the new P-12 engine which 
had to be ordered for the Navy plane. 
But funds which were requested for long 
leadtime items, to initiate full series 
production of the F-111B, are denied by 
the committee. 

It is the intent of the committee to 
provide only those funds that are neces- 
sary to continue research and develop- 
ment and to build enough planes for test- 
ing to determine whether the F-111B 
can ever be made carrier suitable and ca- 
pable of carrying out its specified com- 
bat missions. The disbursement of any 
funds for the production program is 
prohibited. 

Mr. President, the committee’s action 
on this appropriation was taken on the 
basis of unimpeachable and compelling 
facts. In addition to the testimony of the 
Navy witnesses, there are a number of 
documents which support and sustain 
the committee’s conclusions. 

In March and April of this year, Navy 
test pilots conducted the third official 
Navy preliminary evaluation of the 
F-111B. They again found that the plane 
is unsuitable for Navy use, as they had 
reported twice before, in 1965 and 1966. 
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Their testing disclosed many, many, 
many deficiencies for which correction 
is mandatory,” and a large number for 
which correction is desirable. 

Mr. President, this F-111B airplane re- 
mains unfit for service use. It is conceded 
to be incapable of carrier-based opera- 
tions. 

It is also known and conceded, Mr. 
President, by Navy technicians of the 
highest competence, that “fixes” required 
in the production aircraft for many of 
the “mandatory for correction” deficien- 
cies are difficult to achieve or the ade- 
quacy of the proposed fixes is question- 
able. Further, there are a number of 
deficiencies for which no fix is now in 
progress and the prospect of devising an 
acceptable fix is uncertain, 

Problems of great concern to the Navy 
engineers are in the basic design of the 
aircraft, in its excess weight, in the air 
inlet, in the speed brakes, the flight con- 
trol system, and the artificial stability 
system. Many of these problems have 
been in the aircraft since the blueprint 
stage, and some of them have been 
known to exist since the start of research 
and development. Nothing yet has been 
done to correct them, and, as the Navy 
engineers reported, it is questionable 
whether some of them ever will be fixed. 
In fact, Mr. President, the deficiencies 
of the F-111B have existed so long and 
have been considered so serious that 
twice in 1964 high-ranking Navy officers 
in the Bureau of Naval Weapons recom- 
mended that the F-111B program be 
halted until the aircraft could be rede- 
signed to correct its deficiencies. Their 
recommendations were not followed, and 
the development of this deficiently per- 
forming aircraft continued. A redesign 
of this Navy plane was also recom- 
mended by the subcontractor, the Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp., in 1964. 

That recommendation was also made 
in 1964. Its recommendation was like- 
wise rejected. 

Mr. President, I believe there may be 
a number of reasons for the difficulties 
and the problems which attend this F- 
111 program. Principal among them, in 
my view, is the rigid adherence to the 
commonality concept which has been im- 
posed upon this biservice aircraft pro- 
gram from the beginning. If common- 
ality—the use of identical components 
to an impractical degree—had not been 
demanded and enforced throughout the 
research and development program, I am 
convinced that both the Navy and the 
Air Force would have long ago abandoned 
the attempt to produce this hybrid weap- 
ons system. Had they been free to do 
so, I am convinced they would have 
accepted and followed the recommenda- 
tions made by the Navy’s technical ex- 
perts and those of the Grumman Air- 
craft Co., the subcontractor for the Navy 
plane, for a major redesign of the air- 
craft. Had that been done, both the Navy 
and the Air Force would have developed 
a much better weapon at much less cost. 

We were told in 1963 that common- 
ality and a biservice plane would save 
a billion dollars. Instead, Mr. President, 
the insistence on commonality has not 
only greatly impaired the weaponry ef- 
fectiveness of this system, but it has 
become a multibillion-dollar blunder. 
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Mr. President, another important fac- 
tor in the committee’s examination of 
this program is its costs, which have, in 
the 44% years of its development, spiraled 
upward just as steadily as the perform- 
ance capabilities of the plane have 
drifted downward. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. May I conclude? I 
would appreciate it if I could, to keep the 
continuity. 

At the time the TFX award was made 
to General Dynamics in 1962, it was rep- 
resented that the F-111 would have a 
complete unit cost of about $2.9 million. 
Now the Navy admits that the “flyaway” 
cost of the F-111B will be $8 million, and 
the total cost of each plane, more than 
$10 million. Thus, by the reckoning of 
the Defense Department itself, the cost 
of each Navy plane has more than 
tripled. 

In 1962, we were told that the total 
program estimate for more than 1,700 
General Dynamics TFX planes would be 
$5.8 billion. Now we are told by the De- 
fense Department that the total program 
estimate for more than 400 fewer—the 
actual number is classified—is more than 
double the 1962 total program estimate. 

In other words, we are going to get 
fewer planes and pay double. 

Mr. President, that is by far the high- 
est figure ever estimated for the de- 
velopment and production of one mili- 
tary aircraft. The enormity of the costs 
and the questionable future of the air- 
plane are compelling reasons for the ac- 
tion of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee in limiting the Navy to six planes 
in this appropriation and eliminating 
the long leadtime items that would 
have launched the Navy’s production 
program. 

The deficiencies of the F-111B are not 
limited to its flying qualities and its 
problems in carrier suitability. It is seri- 
ously degraded in the aerodynamic char- 
acteristics and combat mission perform- 
ance which the Navy sought to obtain 
and which were guaranteed and speci- 
fied in the General Dynamics contract. 

Secretary Nitze and the Navy admirals 
testified on July 14 about the estimated 
performance and mission characteris- 
tics of the F-111B which will be intro- 
duced to the fleet if it ever can be made 
carrier suitable. Many of the figures in 
their testimony, as well as those in the 
contract guarantees and specifications, 
are classified because of national security 
reasons. I cannot quote them, Mr. Presi- 
dent. However, the deficiencies can be 
mentioned because they do not disclose 
full capabilities. 

The current Navy estimate of the 
empty weight of the plane that will be 
introduced to the fleet shows it to be 
7,308 pounds overweight, or almost 4 tons 
over the empty weight that was guar- 
anteed in the General Dynamics con- 
tract. 

The takeoff weight of the F-111B— 
and that is what you have got to count 
on; the takeoff weight is what you fight 
with—which will be introduced to the 
fleet, is estimated by the Navy at 16,412 
pounds overweight, or more than 8 tons 
over the takeoff weight specified in the 
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General Dynamics contract. It is almost 
15 tons heavier than the plane the Navy 
originally wanted back in 1962, and its 
enormous weight growth is one of the 
factors primarily responsible for its 
present unsuitability for service use. Bear 
in mind, they have spent millions of dol- 
lars on a SWIP program, which had the 
purpose of getting rid of all the weight 
they could dispense with, and still have 
a plane left that would fly. 

In its loiter altitude, the F-111B is 5,000 
feet deficient in its specification, or al- 
most 1 mile short of the specified alti- 
tude. It is 11,000 feet, or more than 2 
miles, short in meeting the specifications 
for combat ceiling. It has a number of 
other very serious performance deficien- 
cies, including significant lack of capa- 
bility in loiter time for defense of the 
fleet, in acceleration to combat speed, and 
in the vital characteristics of “wind over 
the deck” required for takeoff and land- 
ing on aircraft carriers. For example, the 
wind over the carrier deck required for 
takeoff is 27 knots higher than originally 
specified. 

In addition to its severe limitations of 
performance, the F-111B has very poor 
maneuverability in combat because of 
the large increase in weight and the 
poor aerodynamic design. In fact, Mr. 
President, Defense Department officials 
no longer describe the aircraft as a 
fighter plane. It is not capable of dog- 
fighting with enemy aircraft. Although 
its original designation of “TFX” rep- 
resented the words “tactical fighter, ex- 
perimental,” the Navy now admits that 
the F-111B will not replace existing 
fighter aircraft when it goes into service. 
The TFX was intended, in 1962, to sup- 
plant the F-4 Phantom completely as the 
Navy’s carrier-based fighter. I quote Ad- 
miral McDonald about the fact that the 
F-111B is no longer considered for the 
fighter assignment: 

Admiral McDonald .... we did come to 
the conclusion that the F-111B also would 
have to have another fighter plane aboard 
the carrier. 


In other words, Mr. President, we will 
have fewer F-111B’s on the carrier in 
order to have fighter planes to accom- 
pany and protect it—this is the plane 
that was supposed to be a combination of 
fighter and long-range attack aircraft 
for our Navy. 

Admiral McDonald further said: 

Now when we came to that conclusion, it 
eased the minds of a lot of people. 


I suspect it did. 

Mr. President, it must be remembered 
that the eventual carrier suitability of 
the F-111B will be marginal at best, if 
it ever is achieved at all, and that the 
tests to determine whether the plane is 
usable in the fleet cannot begin for at 
least 2 years. Originally those tests 
were scheduled to start in mid-1966. The 
Navy witnesses testified on July 14 that 
the slippage of at least 3 years in the 
program is due to technical reasons, and 
not to the controversy which has marked 
the development of the F-111. 

I want to say for this record, Mr. 
President, that I asked the question re- 
lating to that matter because I do not 
want it ever to be contended that the 
investigation conducted by the Senate 
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Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions into this program has in any way 
hampered, hindered, or prevented the 
production of the plane that we thought 
we were buying, and that it was repre- 
sented that we would get. 

Mr. President, I have had to exercise 
@ measure of restraint in my remarks 
here today. I only hope that if any Mem- 
ber of this body has any lingering doubt 
about where we are in this program, he 
will seek an opportunity to read, and 
will read, the unexpurgated record of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee’s 
hearing. I wish each Senator could be 
made fully acquainted with the whole 
truth regarding this weapons system. 

Mr. President, in the light of these 
facts, the Congress, with a consciousness 
of its duty, simply has no alternative 
except to withhold funds for the pur- 
chase—for the procurement—of this 
faulty and deficient airplane. To do 
otherwise, to appropriate funds for its 
procurement, would condone a grievous 
error—one that could become critical to 
national defense—and commit us to pay 
extravagantly and wastefully for a defi- 
cient, inadequate, and second-rate weap- 
ons system. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks at this point an 
article entitled “New F-111 Troubles De- 
lay Combat Testing in Vietnam,” writ- 
ten by Hanson W. Baldwin, and pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Friday, 
August 11, 1967; and also an article en- 
titled “Vibration of F-111A Admitted,” 
published in the Washington Post of 
August 12, 1967. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Aug. 11, 1967] 
New F-111 TROUBLES DELAY COMBAT TESTS IN 
VIETNAM 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The swing-wing F-111 airplane, plagued by 
controversy and technical troubles since its 
inception five years ago, has developed new 
problems—including excessive vibration—on 
the eve of its planned deployment to Viet- 
nam. 

Military, Congressional and industrial 
sources agreed yesterday that the A-model, 
the Air Force version of the two-service plane, 
had encountered new technical difficulties as 
testing continued and that its old difficulties 
had not yet been completely solved. 

There were differing opinions, however, as 
to how serious the problems were. 

Three of the Air Force F—-111A’s are now at 
Nellis Air Force Base, Nev., with crews, 
initiating an accelerated testing and training 
project known as Harvest Reaper. They are 
organized in the 4481st Tactical Fighter 
Squadron commanded by Col. Bobby J. Mead. 

The project contemplates the deployment 
of some of the new variable geome 
fighters, which can move their 
and forth in flight, to Vietnam for 8 


Originally it was hoped that some of the 
planes might reach Vietnam this fall; now 
December or January appear to be the target 
dates if “fixes” to the present difficulties are 
successful. 

Military, industrial and Congressional 
sources said that the F-111A with about half 
a bomb load had experienced an excessive 
vibration problem, particularly as it ap- 
proached the speed of sound in flight. This 
problem was thought to have been remedied 
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some time ago, but it has recurred recently, it 
was said, and tests are continuing. 

One source said the vibration was so severe 
under certain conditions that the pilot had 
difficulty at about nine-tenths the speed of 
sound in reading his instruments, and in 
some cases, he said, “they were shaking the 
shackle pins off the bombs.” 

Some trouble has also developed with the 
plane’s speed brakes, which one source said, 
presented a “basic problem,” but only under 
certain conditions. A design change is 
planned in later production version of the 
aircraft. 


BASIC STRUCTURE DEFENDED 

An engineer familiar with the development 
problems of the F-111 insisted that the vibra- 
tion problems had nothing to do with the 
plane's basic structure or design. 

He attributed the problems to the stand- 
ard racks, or bomb pylons, fitted to the wings, 
which—he said—at high speeds and heavy 
loads tended to “wobble.” He thought that 
stiffening and bracing of the racks would 
solve the problem. 

Col. Charles W. Reed, project officer for the 
F-111A at Nellis, said there had been “no 
real serious probl with the planes and 
declared that the program at Nellis, which 
started about two weeks ago, was “ahead of 
schedule.” However, the planes at Nellis, 
Colonel Reed said, have not yet carried bomb 
loads. 

Meanwhile, flight and combat testing is 
still continuing at Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif., and Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. 

In Washington, an Air Force source in- 
sisted that the plane had no problems that 
would handicap its tactical performance. 
Pentagon informants said that a “shimmy- 
ing or fluttering” occurs when the outboard 
wing pylons are loaded with old high-drag 
500 and 750 pound bombs—with shapes de- 
signed for subsonic planes rather than for 
the supersonic F-111. 

A source said the plane would not carry 
these old bombs in Vietnam, but the newer 
more streamlined type, but there was no ex- 
planation as to why the plane had been 
tested with the old bombs. Other sources 
noted, however, that the production of cer- 
tain new types of modern aviation ordnance 
had barely kept up with expenditures. 

The Air Force said the crews at Nellis were 
“yery enthusiastic” about the plane, even 
though it has never met some of its design 
specifications. 

One problem that has plagued the plane 
since it first flew—a partial stalling or surg- 
ing of the engine during flight—-still persists. 
The problem is due in part to the air inlet 
ducts under the wing roots. The configura- 
tion of the ducts has been altered several 
times, and yesterday a technical source said 
he thought the designers were still “one 
step away from the final solution.” 

An engine with more thrust than the 
present version has also been requested, as & 
result of flight tests of the F-111A, loaded 
with bombs. A more powerful engine is un- 
der development and will be introduced in 
later production models. 

A Congressional source charged the plane 
with “poor performance generally,” and 
asked a rhetorical question: “Can they fight 
with Migs?” 

AIR-TO-AIR ARMAMENT 

One development model of the F—111A has 
been modified to carry an internally 
mounted Gatling gun and it has been 
planned to equip the plane with both guns 
and air-to-air missiles. But the aircraft at 
Nellis and the early production models of 
the plane have no air-to-air armament, 
sources said. 

“This airplane was never designed to fight 
Migs,” an industry expert commented. “It 
was designed as a fighter-bomber to get in 
low with its bombs, and get out again fast.” 

Despite its problems most fliers who know 
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the plane believe the F-111A represents a 
technological advance over any plane now 
flying and that eventually—even though it 
may not meet all the original specifica- 
tions—it will become a good combat aircraft. 

But there is much more doubt about the 
Navy model which has encountered even 
more difficulty than the Air Force version. 
The Navy's version—the F-111B—has as its 
primary mission fleet air defense. 

It has been hoped that the F-111B, 
equipped with the long-range Phoenix mis- 
sile, would have long endurance at subsonic 
speeds, and the capability—with the aid of 
its missiles, a large radar, an intricate fire 
control system and a computer—to engage 
six other aircraft simultaneously. Its mission 
differs fundamentally from that of the Air 
Force fighter-bomber. 

WAVY WEIGHT PENALTY 

The Air Force required supersonic speed 
at low levels, and the structure of the aircraft 
accordingly had to be heavy to meet the buf- 
fetings and stress of such flight. The Navy 
accepted a weight penalty as a result, but 
despite stringent redesigns, no model so far 
produced has even approximated the Navy’s 
planned maximum weight figures. 

One Navy development model crashed 
April 21, as it was being tested by Grumman 
test pilots, and Navy officials told Congress 
recently that they could not tell whether the 
F-111B would be suitable for the Navy's 
needs until the delivery and flight testing 
of additional development models late next 
year. 

The F-111 project has been personally 
monitored during its stormy history by Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert S. McNamara, who 
reversed service judgments almost five years 
ago and awarded a contract for what was 
then supposed to be the largest plane con- 
tract in history to the General Dynamics 
Corporation instead of to the Boeing Com- 
pany. 

A Senate investigation by Senator John L. 
McClellan’s Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations was initiated, and still contin- 
ues, with more hearings expected later this 
year. 

COSTS CONTINUE TO RISE 


Mr. McNamara insisted upon the prin- 
ciple of commonality“—a single plane for 
both Air Force and Navy versions even 
though the missions were completely diver- 
gent. At the time the contract was awarded 
Mr. McNamara estimated that this principle 
would save $1-billion. 

But today, many sources pointed out, little 
is being heard of this contention. 

Development costs for the F-111 were very 
high and have risen month by month as 
“fixes” or design changes have had to be 
made to meet problem after problem. 

In testimony to the Senate panel this 
spring, the cost of the Navy version, on the 
basis of an order for 250 aircraft, was esti- 
mated at about $10-million a plane in- 
cluding the expensive Phoenix missile. 

However, a Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee report. on the defense appropriatiom 
bill for the current fiscal year recommended 
$105-million for the procurement of six of 
the Navy version. These figures include sup- 
port costs, spare parts and technical data 
but do not include the Phoenix missile 
system. 


The Air Force version—ordered in greater 
volume and not subject to the expensive 
weight reduction program of the Navy 
model—may cost $5-million to $6-million 
each. Both figures are two to eight times the 
costs estimated five years ago. 

‘The Senate Appropriations Committee re- 
cently reflected some of the Congressional 
discontent with progress reports of the Navy 
version of the F111. The report cited the 
“serious difficulties in development during 
the 4½ years of the research and develop- 
ment program” and said that the “testimony 
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of Navy officials indicates that the combat 
mission performance of the 111B is far below 
specified requirements and that serious de- 
sign deficiencies exist which make the air- 
plane unsuitable for carrier-based opera- 
tions.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 12, 
1967] 
VIBRATION oF F—111 ADMITTED 

The Pentagon acknowledged yesterday that 
the Air Force’s new F-111A vibrates in flight 
under certain bomb loadings but said the 
problem is being remedied by changes in the 
bomb racks. 

In response to questions, the Pentagon 
said vibrations or oscillations were noticed 
during flight tests when the swing-wing 
fighter-bomber was loaded in certain ways 
with ordnance. 

But this was portrayed as a relatively 
minor problem that is being solved. No 
changes in the plane itself are required, the 
Pentagon said. 

A report published by the New York Times 
said the Air Force version of the controver- 
sial warplane, formerly known as the TFX, 
would be delayed in a planned combat test 
in Vietnam until next year because of the 
technical difficulties. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
further ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a short excerpt 
from the report (No. 479), which helps 
explain the reasons for my proposal. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

F-111B aircraft program.—A reduction of 
$93.8 million is recommended in the House 
allowance of $208,800,000 for the Navy’s F- 
111B aircraft program. The budget request 
for this aircraft was $287.2 million, and the 
committee recommends $115 million. The 
committee’s action with respect to this pro- 
gram is discussed on page 5 of this report. 

In view of the committee’s recommenda- 
tion reducing the funds for the F~111B air- 
craft program, it is recommended that the 
provision in the House bill earmarking $208,- 
800,000 for the F-111B program be deleted. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
conclude by saying that I have not 
sought, I do not now seek, and I do not 
think we should seek to prevent the De- 
fense Department and its contractors 
from producing a plane that will be serv- 
iceable. 

It is now conceded and uncontroverted 
that we will never get the plane that it 
was represented we had contracted for. 
However, this program is the one which 
was started. If this plane can be made 
to operate as an effective weapon, we may 
very well need it by 1970, 1971, or 1972. 
I do not know. 

I do know, however, speaking primar- 
ily of the Air Force plane concerning 
which no provisions in the pending bill 
limit or restrict the continuation of work 
in any way. Many deficiencies in that 
plane must be corrected. 

That statement also applies to the 
Navy plane, but the F-111B, because of 
its particular function, is far less ready 
to perform its mission. 

I have recommended that the Defense 
Department be given all the funds nec- 
essary which can be judiciously used and 
expended for further research and devel- 
opment of this aircraft. 

I think it would be a terrible mistake, 
and the Appropriations Committee 
shares my viewpoint, to start procure- 
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ment of a plane that we know now can- 
not perform the mission for which it is 
intended. 

The Navy had to order a new engine 
for it. The Pentagon waited until last 
fall to order the production of the new 
engine, although it was obvious early in 
the program that the thrust of the orig- 
inally specified engine would not be ade- 
quate because of the increased weight 
of the plane. 

Mr. President, the research and de- 
velopment cost for this plane was esti- 
mated in the beginning to be some $711 
million, I think that I can say now, with- 
out successful refutation of my state- 
ment, that if we continue with this pro- 
gram, the research and development 
costs will exceed $2 billion. We are not 
told how much more than $2 billion the 
cost will be. No one knows. It may cost 
much more than that. That huge sum 
will be expended to obtain a plane that 
will be “acceptable.” That is the term 
now used. 

We are now striving to get something 
which is “acceptable,” whatever that 
means, instead of striving to get the 
plane we ordered in the beginning, and 
which it was represented we would get. 

I certainly commend the Appropria- 
tions Committee again for its wisdom 
and judiciousness in making the deter- 
mination to reduce the budget request 
for the F-111B. 

Adequate funds are contained in the 
bill with which to continue the research- 
ing and testing effort that is needed if 
the Navy plane is ever to be made carrier 
suitable. 

There is no question that the research 
and development program can go for- 
ward for another year with the funds 
recommended by the committee. 

Mr. President, I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Arkansas for his 
remarks today. 

I think it is very appropriate to note 
in the Record today something about the 
long months of work that the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas put in 
on this matter when it was first being 
investigated by the Subcommittee on 
Permanent Investigations of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee. 

It is my recollection that at that time 
the dis ed chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Arkansas, made 
a written request of the Defense De- 
partment to hold up the matter so that 
it could be looked into further. That re- 
quest was disregarded. 

This plane will cost a great deal more 
money because of a grievous error. It is 
tragic that the young men who must 
defend this Republic have a weapon that 
is not the very best obtainable and that 
they have to settle for an “acceptable” 
weapon of this kind. 

I believe that had the position of the 
Senator from Arkansas and his com- 
mittee been heeded at the time this 
matter was being looked into, the finan- 
cial interest as well as the defense of this 
country would have been served much 
better. 

I commend the Senator for his long 
efforts in this regard, because investiga- 
tions of this type are never pleasant. 
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They are tedious, long, and hard. The 
Senator from Arkansas did a good job. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. President, nothing I have said here 
about this plane should reflect, in my 
judgment, primarily upon the contrac- 
tors. I have no doubt about the capacity 
and the ability and the skill of the con- 
tractors—the General Dynamics Corp. 
and the Grumman Co.—and their tech- 
nicians to build a good plane, one that 
would more closely approach the contract 
specifications if they were given the op- 
portunity to do so. 

However, Mr. President, there have 
been more than 1,600 change orders. The 
aircraft program is being engineered 
from the office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, and that is where the tragic blun- 
der was made. 

It is unfortunate for the country that 
the engineering and design of this 
weapons system and more of the respon- 
sibility for it were not entrusted to those 
who are capable of managing the pro- 
gram. 

I state for the Record that I know of- 
ficials of some of the companies involved 
in the program for whom I have the 
highest regard, and I think that if we 
ever get the whole truth of the matter, 
the statement I have just made might be 
regarded as an understatement. 

Mr. President, the investigation of this 
program has been one of the most tedious 
and difficult tasks we have ever under- 
taken, and it is one that we have had to 
perform under the most adverse circum- 
stances. 

When we tried to investigate the mat- 
ter in the beginning, the President, of 
course, had given his approval to the pro- 
gram. The Vice President, I assume, sup- 
ported it. However, the Secretary of De- 
fense was brushing everybody aside. He 
knew all the answers. 

The press could not get adequate in- 
formation because the hearing record 
was censored. Reporters could not read 
the complete transcripts and get the 
whole truth. However, more of the facts 
are now becoming known. 

The blunder was made in the begin- 
ning. I do not say that General Dynamics 
necessarily should have been denied the 
contract. The Pentagon might have had 
as much trouble with the other contrac- 
tor as they have had with General Dy- 
namies if the same procedures had been 
followed, and if the same kind of super- 
vision had been employed. I do not know. 
But I do know this: We do not have the 
weapon we bought. We are not going to 
get the weapon we bought and which it 
was represented we would get. 

Mr. President, Congress has a respon- 
sibility in this period of war. We are at 
war, whether there is a legal declaration 
or not. Approximately 500,000 American 
boys are now fighting and dying in the 
rice paddies and in the jungles of a for- 
eign land, and they are entitled to the 
best. And obstinacy, arrogance, stubborn- 
ness, face-saving, or anything else should 
not be permitted to stand in the way. We, 
the Members of the Senate, the elected 
representatives, have the duty not to 
waste public funds, and certainly not to 
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do so under the tragic circumstances 
that portend here. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, so that 
the readers of the Recorp will better 
understand the situation, the Senator 
stated during the course of his remarks 
that the research and development cost 
at first was about three-quarters of & 
billion doilars. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I recall, it was 
approximately $711 million. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That means the 
money was to be spent merely for re- 
search and development, and not for the 
actual plane that was to be used later on. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That was for research and devel- 
opment. 

May I say to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, as he knows from the record, at 
that time we were to have 23 research 
and development planes—18 for the Air 
Force and five for the Navy. The testing 
of the Air Force plane was to accomplish 
much of the work that was necessary and 
essential for the Navy plane. They are 
now seeking—but will not be given that 
many—51 test aircraft, I believe. They 
now say they need that many planes to 
do the research and development. We 
are only giving them part of the number. 
They wanted 20 for the Navy, some of 
them for testing and some to go into the 
fleet. We are giving them six, although 
I believe four would be quite adequate. 

We all know—and I am not saying this 
disparagingly about the plane—that in 
a program of this type there are acci- 
dents. Already there have been two 
crashes. Two test planes have been lost— 
one of the Navy test planes and one of 
the Air Force planes. In order to make 
sure that there will be no slowdown or 
further slippage in development and test- 
ing, we have approved six planes instead 
of four, although I believe that only four 
may be needed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator has 
pointed out, the research and develop- 
ment figure has grown from $711 million 
to $2 billion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I believe the record 
will show that before they finish the full 
test program, it will run, according to 
their admission, over $2 billion; and if 
their figures were readjusted and prop- 
erly apportioned the cost of research and 
development probably would run more. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The point I wish to 
make is that the entire figure of $2 bil- 
lion is more or less for research and de- 
velopment. To get a plane that will be 
used in the field, it will be necessary for 
‘us to appropriate more money for that 


purpose. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. We have al- 
ready appropriated funds for the F-111A. 
The Air Force is getting the planes it 
says it wants, and we hope the correc- 
tions to the deficiencies can be made. 

I do not know whether we are acting 
prudently in permitting them to con- 
tinue with the Air Force plane, but I do 
not want it ever to be said that we did 

in the Senate that could pos- 
sibly have impact on our readiness and 
preparedness for any contingency that 
may arise in the 1970's. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma and then to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. HARRIS, Mr. President, I serve as 
a member of the Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations, headed by the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas. Of 
course, I was not a member of that sub- 
committee when the hearings concern- 
ing the TFX were conducted. However, 
since I have become a member of the 
subcommittee, I have had access to the 
committee files with regard to this mat- 
ter and have had an opportunity to look 
them over, as well as to examine some of 
the material furnished—some of which 
was classified—to the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee which heard this 
matter. 

I believe that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has performed real 
service on the floor of the Senate today 
and in his representations to the Appro- 
priations Committee. His position has 
been that the funds for the Air Force 
plane should not be curtailed, but, as 
a matter of fact, that they should be 
continued; nor that research and de- 
velopment funds for the Navy plane 
should be curtailed, but, as a matter of 
fact, that they should be continued. As 
he stated a few moments ago, such funds 
should be provided in whatever amounts 
are necessary to make the plane accept- 
able and usable. 

In light of the great and heavy ex- 
penditures this country must now bear 
in Vietnam and in defense generally, and 
because of the great importance to the 
security of this country that there is in 
producing a most usable and most ac- 
ceptable kind of plane for the Navy as 
well as for the Air Force, I wish to say 
that I believe the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas is to be commended and 
the Appropriations Committee is to be 
commended for deferring now the ex- 
penditure of funds for the actual pro- 
duction and operation of the Navy plane. 
We can do that at a later time, when 
we know a little more about the facts. 

I wish to join with others in commend- 
ing the Senator from Arkansas. I know 
there is no great joy or personal satis- 
faction on his part in coming before the 
Senate and making this report. It is a 
sad and depressing report, but I believe 
it is a response on his part to the high- 
est kind of sense of duty to the Senate 
and to the country, and I commend him. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to in- 
tervene in this debate today. I served on 
the Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations when the matter of the TFX was 
investigated under the wonderful, objec- 
tive, and fair leadership of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. I have 
paid him that tribute many times, and I 
am happy to do so at this time. 

I also serve with the Senator on the 
Committee on Appropriations, where we 
considered this matter and made the dis- 
position which we did. 

The debate gives me an opportunity to 
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put the matter in focus. This is a highly 
experimental plane, as we all know, and 
if we could score a breakthrough in it, it 
would be of great advantage to the 
United States. I share the Senator’s dis- 
appointment at the outcome. 

I also wish to emphasize some of the 
positive aspects: 

First, it appears that we will get some- 
thing out of it for our efforts—that is, at 
least something back for our money, a 
very important breakthrough in itself. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. SY- 
MINGTON] said the other day that there 
were six planes disclosed in the recent 
Russian maneuvers, which caused him 
to be deeply concerned about the rela- 
tionship between their capability and 
ours. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I know that the 
Senator from New York shares with me a 
deep concern about the matter, because 
we have a weapon that is not up to our 
expectations and not up to what we had 
a right to believe we would get; and no 
other weapon of this kind is on the draw- 
ingboards. 

We are likely to be confronted at some 
unknown time in the future with 
superior weapons because this weapon 
does not measure up. 

Mr. JAVITS. At least we have gotten 
something out of it in terms of the Air 
Force and what looks like promising 
progress there. I share the disappoint- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas in 
connection with the Navy matter. 

I am so gratified that with his usual 
fairness, the Senator spoke of Grumman, 
which is in my State, which came for- 
ward with ideas and suggestions and the 
feeling it was not right, and that a good 
deal had to be done about it. These out- 
fits all value their procurement. I have 
not heard from Grumman on this matter. 
It bears out what the Senator indicated 
about the character of the company. 
They are content, apparently, with what 
the Senator is doing. 

I wish to make a further point that I 
wish to make it clear, in fairness to all of 
us who sat on the committee in connec- 
tion with the TFX investigation, I think 
I gave more time to that matter than to 
any other investigation in the Senate. 
The differences which developed were 
not on the merits. Everyone was objec- 
tive about this matter. For instance, the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son] had a disappointed contractor in 
his State who had a right to be disap- 
pointed because they lost an enormous 
contract. 

The differences develop on the bona 
fideness, good faith, and intent of the 
individual. I would like to affirm the fact 
that all of those who appeared before 
us—and I shall not mention names 
now—notwithstanding the fact that a 
good deal of sharp criticism was made of 
them, I never heard a complaint that 
an unfair effort was made to evaluate 
what occurred, nobody was picked on, 
and the fault was sought to be assessed 
on substantive grounds. I think that is a 
great tribute to the Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Senator, 
because I have been criticized. Motives 
have been impugned to me of which I 
never dreamed. I knew neither contrac- 
tor. I have the highest regard for every- 
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one in the Department of Defense. I 
could not possibly have had any interest 
in it. If there were anything to unbalance 
the scales, I would have favored General 
Dynamics because a friend of mine from 
Arkansas had just recently been presi- 
dent of that great company. If I had had 
a personal motivation, my sympathies 
would have flown in that direction. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I conclude 
by saying I joined in what the committee 
did. I think the committee is right. I 
think we are all on the same basis and 
posture. We want to exploit this great 
America to the maximum for what it is 
worth to our Air Force, as long as it seems 
to be doing better. We want to redeem 
everything we can for our Navy, but we 
do not want to be foolhardy about it. 

I still feel as I did when the inves- 
tigation was over, People may have been 
very unwise and discretion may not have 
been what any of us would have done, 
but I deeply believe that the committee 
rightly investigated this matter down to 
hard pan, and that there is no basis for 
a finding of bad faith or banality or ac- 
tive culpability. I could not agree with 
the Senator more than to denounce what 
he considers improvidence, arrogance, or 
other sins, but I am convinced that in 
hindsight, as I was then, whatever may 
have been those faults, faults of immor- 
— 5 in the usual sense, were not pres- 
ent. 

This is such a serious matter of great 
debate in the country that we should be 
grateful, and I am, for the great contri- 
butions of our distinguished chairman. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I want them to develop the best plane 
available and I want to give them the 
money to do it. The breakthrough may 
cost us a tremendous amount of money, 
but let us take advantage of it. If that 
company can make a great weapon of 
it, let us see them get it. 

an JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
McCLELLAN. I yield. 

— STENNIS. Mr. President, for pur- 
poses of continuity in the TFX matter, 
for those who may read the RECORD, I 
ask the Senator to yield to me so that I 
may make a brief statement at this 
point. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Arkansas highly 
for his monumental work which dragged 
over Many, many months. I believe he 
rendered great service to this Nation in 
this matter. 

To return to the numbers again, which 
the Senator has been speaking about, the 
number of F-111’s requested in the budg- 
et was 20. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. When Defense Department wit- 
nesses first testified earlier in the spring 
before our Committee on Appropriations, 
they asked for 20. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Later they cut it to 
12, sometime before the House acted on 
the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. And the House bill car- 
ries 12? 

Mr. McCLELLAN., Yes. We cut the fig- 
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ure down to six. I think those figures are 
correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. I 
thank the Senator. I thought it would be 
well to have that material in the Recorp. 
I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, first, I 
want to compliment and commend the 
able acting chairman of the Defense Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS], for an excellent presentation 
of this most complicated of all budgets 
that must be acted upon by the Senate 
each year. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Washington will yield 
right there 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate his senti- 
ments. I am sure that he realizes—as all 
do—that the hearings were held by our 
esteemed friend, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], and that work 
on this bill was carried out under his 
leadership. He and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youna] laid the prin- 
cipal structure for it and are entitled to 
a large share of the credit. 

Mr. JACKSON. I was just coming to 
that. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand. 

Mr. JACKSON. We are all sorry that 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], the chairman not only of this sub- 
committee but also of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, is not able to be with us 
today. He had the responsibility of hold- 
ing the hearings, which ran over a period 
of many weeks. As always, he gave this 
tremendous problem his devoted atten- 
tion and his great expertise in asking the 
kind of questions which made it possible 
for those of us who serve on the commit- 
tee to have a better understanding of the 
fundamental problems involved. 

While I have mentioned the able Sen- 
ator from Mississippi and the able Sen- 
ator from Georgia, I certainly, as an ex 
officio member of the committee, want to 
join in what has been said previously 
about the outstanding work of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 
Also, the able Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SmirxH] was of tremendous help to all of 
us on the committee, as she is in her 
work with us on the Armed Services 
Committee. 

I see my good friend the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] in the Cham- 
ber. He has worked long and hard on this 
appropriation. I want to compliment him 
as well as the other members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, those of us who serve on 
these committees are, of course, keenly 
aware of the importance of expert staff. 
The staff director of the subcommittee, 
Mr. William Woodruff, was of indispens- 
able help; and he was very ably assisted 
by Mr. Francis Hewitt and by Mr. Ed 
Hartung. We would not be able to do our 
job if it were not for the continuity of 
their kind of assistance, which helps 
make our task as members of the com- 
mittee less burdensome. 

I think the outstanding decision among 
many, many decisions made by the com- 
mittee relates to the emphasis that the 
committee has placed on strategic weap- 
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ons systems. At the present time, there is 
a natural tendency to think that the 
only kinds of aggression that we may be 
up against are the so-called wars of na- 
tional liberation, guerrilla wars, and 
counterinsurgency wars. This is a time 
when the American Nation must give 
more of its attention, resources, and 
energy to dealing with the actual war at 
hand, the war in Vietnam. Under these 
circumstances we must exercise special 
care that nothing happens to destabilize 
the world, which could result if we failed 
to maintain our military superiority, and 
which could lead to nuclear or thermo- 
nuclear war. 

Therefore, Members of the Senate 
especially should observe the comments 
made in the report with reference to 
the antiballistic missile—the ABM. The 
committee has made it very clear that 
now is the time to go ahead on the anti- 
ballistic-missile defense system, and the 
committee has included $730 million for 
this system, including $309 million for 
the initial deployment of the system. 

I think that is a wise decision. Cer- 
tainly, when one takes a look at the 
situation as it exists in the Soviet 
Union and in Red China, this is no time 
for complacency. The Soviet Union has 
made enormous progress in the last 2 
years in increasing, both quantitatively 
and qualitatively, its strategic striking 
force. I refer to the tremendous increase 
that has taken place in the deployment 
by Moscow of an intercontinental bal- 
listic missile system. In addition, the 
Soviet Union has been deploying for 
some time now an anti-ballistic-missile 
system. 


If that were not enough to cause us to 
heed the warning call for an ABM sys- 
tem, we only have to look at Communist 
China. By the end of this year Com- 
munist China will have a capability of 
deploying an intermediate range bal- 
listic missile system that can reach 
most of the immediate area of Asia. In 
addition, the system will include, as we 
all know, a thermonuclear capability. 

Then, as we project ahead, Communist. 
China will have a capability in the early 
1970’s of commencing to deploy an inter- 
continental ballistic missile system, 
again with thermonuclear warheads. 

In light of those facts, the question 
is not whether we should deploy an anti- 
ballistic-missile system, but the only 
question is when. 

I must say, and the committee feels 
the same way, that “when” is now. We 
must keep in mind that there is, at a 
minimum, a 5-year lag from the time 
the decision is made to go ahead with 
an ABM system until the first units be- 
come operational. This is why it seems to 
me this item in the budget is the most 
urgent one. We need to maintain the 
kind of strategic forces in the world 
which will prevent ballistic blackmail 
and aggression from those who will be 
tempted to threaten, or make, an attack 
with thermonuclear weapons. 

I would hope the executive branch 
of the Government would move without 
delay not only to develop an operational 
ABM and commence to deploy 
it, but that, in addition, it would con- 
tinue to increase our effort to further 
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improve qualitatively and quantitatively, 
our intercontinental ballistic missile 
capability. 

Now I should like to comment, Mr. 
President, on the statement made here 
on the floor by the able senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. Mr. 
President, I have had the privilege of 
serving on the Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations with Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN since 1953. The members of that 
subcommittee, and all Members of the 
Senate, know that Senator McCLELLAN 
does not undertake an investigation 
lightly. The able Senator from Arkansas, 
once he undertakes an investigation, al- 
ways does a thorough job. And, as the 
Senate is aware, especially in connection 
with the discussion on the floor today, he 
follows through to completion any in- 
vestigation he undertakes. 

I must say we are witnessing here 
today, and have now for some time, com- 
plete corroboration of the early position 
taken by Senator MCCLELLAN with refer- 
ence to the so-called TFX. I want to com- 
pliment him on his thoroughness, his ob- 
jectivity, and his fairness, because once 
he makes a finding, once he takes a posi- 
tion, Members of the Senate and the en- 
tire country know that those conclusions 
have not been reached lightly. We know 
he has reached those conclusions based 
on the facts. So I should like to compli- 
ment the able Senator from Arkansas for 
the tremendous job he has been doing on 
this problem for the past, I believe, 4%½ 
years. This investigation has been going 
on continuously, backed up, I might say, 
by a very able staff who have done an 
ong job during this period of 

e. 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Arkansas has raised two very important 
points which I would like to emphasize 
further. The first is that the performance 
of the Navy F-111B, as projected from 
now toward the time when it will be in- 
troduced into the fleet, is going to be 
“poor,” to quote official Navy documents. 
Although a new version of the TF-30 
engine has been designed for the Navy 
plane, this engine has only a 10-percent 
increase in thrust. 

Yet, the empty weight of the plane 
has grown some 18 percent and the take- 
off weight has grown 25 percent. That is 
quite a combination to overcome. The 
plane, even with the new engine, is obvi- 
ously underpowered. Also, this weight 
growth has not been offset by increased 
engine efficiency or decreased drag—in 
fact, the drag has also increased sub- 
stantially. Although the actual perform- 
ance figures are classified, it is easy to 
see that the above factors have dras- 
tically reduced the plane’s combat mis- 
sion capabilities. 

The second point I wish to discuss is 
the present development status of the 
airplane. The F-111B has been under- 
going development flight testing for over 
2 years now. Navy test pilots have flown 
three official preliminary evaluations and 
yet still have not been able to test out 
the plane at supersonic speeds, whereas 
in a normal airplane development pro- 
gram I am advised that they would rou- 
tinely fly to two-thirds of top speed 
within 90 days after first flight. The 
cause of this restricted flight envelope 
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has been the well-known and much-dis- 
cussed engine stall problem. 

With this lack of opportunity to test 
high-speed capabilities, one would ex- 
pect that all of the problems of the low- 
speed flight regime—the ones associated 
with the aircraft carrier takeoff and 
landing operations—would have received 
concentrated attention and would have 
been resolved. But such has not been the 
case. The latest Navy tests in the spring 
of this year, actually uncovered many 
new problems in this area. It was found 
that the early problems discovered in 
flying the airplane on and off the carrier 
had not been fixed, but the gadgetry de- 
vised and put into the airplane to solve 
these flight problems was actually caus- 
ing new ones. To put it frankly, develop- 
ment has not progressed, and in fact, it 
has retrogressed in many respects. 

Experienced aircraft designers tell me 
that if your problems are getting worse, 
not better, after 2 years of intensive flight 
test, then your prognosis for the future 
is poor. But if these flight problems can 
be worked out to make this plane usable 
from an aircraft carrier, what will we 
be getting for our efforts? 

We will be getting what the Navy of- 
ficially calls “poor” combat mission 
performance. 

We have been asked by the Navy to 
authorize them to start series production 
on this aircraft in this next fiscal year, 
since that was the essence of their re- 
quest for long-lead procurement to start 
the production of a large number of 
follow-on planes for next year. Consid- 
ering the facts brought out by Senator 
McCLELLAN, and those particular points 
I have just emphasized, I believe that 
we are stretching things even to allow 
development to continue. I will not op- 
pose, however, continuing development 
testing to try to make this plane work. 
If it can be made to work successfully 
and well, we do need the capability that 
its Phoenix air-to-air missile system will 
provide this country. That Phoenix mis- 
sile development, by the way, has been 
proceeding quite satisfactorily and will 
be a distinct asset to our national 
arsenal. 

Now, I wish to make one further point. 
In recent years we have developed only 
one new fighter plane, this same F-111 
we are discussing today. It has turned 
out that this TFX—for tactical fighter 
experimental—is no longer a fighter. Due 
to a lack of maneuverability, the Navy 
now calls theirs a “missile launching 
platform” while the Air Force calls theirs 
a “low-altitude bomber.” It has been 
almost 5 years since the F-111 was 
started, and we have not had a fighter in 
development. In fact, our F-4 Phantom, 
which is serving us so well today, first 
flew in 1957, 10 years ago. 

During this time the Russians have 
not been standing still. At the Moscow 
airshow a month ago, they unveiled no 
less than eight new prototypes of fighter 
and attack aircraft, including two using 
the variable sweepwing principle of the 
F-111. Furthermore, those planes were 
very impressive to our own aeronautical 
experts, showing for the first time a true 
cleanness of design associated with ef- 
ficient high-speed flight. 

Mr. President, it is high time that the 
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United States put new airplanes into de- 
velopment to take advantage of the ad- 
vances in the state of the art that have 
occurred since the F-4 and the F-111 
were started. I urge that the Navy’s 
VFAX and the Air Force’s FX planes 
both be put into immediate development 
to counter the advances that the Rus- 
sians have shown us and to hold down 
the time advantage they already have in 
this area. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for his cooperation, 
through the years, in this tedious inves- 
tigation, and for his remarks here this 
afternoon. 

This has not been a pleasant task. As 
I stated a while ago, we were greatly 
handicapped in trying to get the truth 
revealed from the very beginning of the 
inquiry. We were at a great disadvantage 
because much of the testimony we re- 
ceived was classified, and the facts never 
got to the attention of the news media. 

But now I think it is the unanimous 
consensus of this body—certainly of the 
Appropriations Committee, and appar- 
ently of the members of our Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee—that after 412 years, 
this Navy plane should not be put into 
production, because of its inadequacies, 
its deficiencies, and the uncertainty that 
it can ever be made—even with all of 
the proposed fixes, and the spending of 
millions of dollars more—an effective 
and reliable weapon for the future, under 
the conditions that will prevail in the fu- 
ture. 

Thus, Mr. President, I anticipate that 
the Senate will approve the action of the 
Committee on Appropriations. I, too, 
wish to join with the Senator from 
Washington in the complimentary ref- 
erences he has made to our distinguished 
friends, the Senator from Mississippi, 
who has taken over the responsibility of 
the presentation and the floor leadership 
on this bill, in the absence of the great 
chairman of the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee, who, unfortunately, is not 
able to be present here this afternoon. 

I find on the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, without any qualification what- 
ever, a dedication among its members, a 
membership composed of great Ameri- 
cans, who always try to be judicious and 
prudent in weighing the expenditure of 
public funds. 

We may be approaching a real crisis 
in our fiscal situation in this country. 

I think every member of the Appro- 
priations Committee is cognizant of that 
fact. We generally work together in 
counseling, advising, examining, and 
evaluating to the end that we undertake 
to make only the appropriations that we 
feel are essential to the proper function- 
ing of our Government. 

It has been found in the situation we 
have been discussing today—and wisely 
so—that there is time for a pause, time 
for reappraisal, and time to get proof 
that the product will perform before we 
commit our Government to a program 
that will cost billions of dollars. 

We need to be sure that we will get 
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value received. And we still have time to 
find out. 

I express my appreciation to all of 
those who have so graciously commented 
this afternoon about the wisdom of the 
course that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has recommended on this item. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson] and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] again for the 
service they have rendered and for their 
forceful statements this afternoon. 

They have added a great deal to the 
record on the pending bill. It is a mile- 
stone, I believe, with reference to this 
particular plane which, unfortunately, 
has such an unfortunate situation 
existing. 

The facts are stronger than the Sen- 
ator has been permitted to state because 
of the secrecy surrounding some of the 
main points. 

I make my statement without disclos- 
ing any of the facts that have been de- 
clared to be secret, but I know that the 
Senator has been most modest in what 
he has had to say. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi, acting chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

It is true that if the whole story could 
have been brought out on the floor of 
the Senate in detail so that one could 
better understand what was originally 
hoped for and what we are now getting 
in this weapons system, I think it would 
be fair to state that we have not by any 
means overstated the deficiencies. If 
anything, we have understated them. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] has presented a very de- 
tailed and thoughtful statement about 
the bill relating to the F-111 aircraft in 
the debate on the pending bill. He has 
been joined in his comments by my dis- 
tinguished friend, the able junior Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. JACKSON]. 

I have very high regard for my distin- 
guished neighbor, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, and always find it very difficult 
to comment, perhaps to a certain extent, 
in an adverse way on any view he has 
expressed before the Senate, because of 
my great respect for the Senator. 

I feel that very few Senators have 
greater expertise in the field of weapons 
systems than does the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jackson]. 

I should like to make it clear that it is 
my position, after considerable study of 
the F-111 issue that while the airplane 
is certainly not the craft that Secretary 
McNamara promised it would be, it is 
nevertheless an acceptable and vitally 
needed addition to our defense forces. 

I recognize that the Navy version is 
still in the development process, and I 
have every reason to believe that it can 
be developed into an effective aircraft for 
the Navy's special needs. However, I must 
admit that Iam tempted, although I have 
decided not to do so, to offer an amend- 
ment on the floor today to restore some 
of the F-111B funds cut by the Appro- 
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priations Committee. I believe that a 
proper compromise can be expected be- 
tween the Senate and House conferees 
on the conflicting fund amounts between 
the two bodies and that on that basis the 
program can successfully proceed for an- 
other year. 

During hearings in both the Senate and 
the House, Air Force and Navy officials 
have testified to their confidence in the 
F-111 program. 

The Secretary of the Air Force and 
Air Force Chief of Staff have emphasized 
that the F-111A possesses a performance 
capability superior to that of any other 
tactical aircraft in the world today— 
higher speeds, longer ranges, larger pay- 
loads, better accuracies, and improved 
penetrability. Already, an initial force 
of these aircraft is at Nellis Air Force 
Base in accelerated service testing and 
training for the Tactical Air Command. 

The Secretary of the Navy and Chief of 
Naval Operations have similarly em- 
phasized the Navy’s need for the F-111B, 
which is the fleet air defense version of 
this aircraft equipped with the advanced 
Phoenix missile to counter the expected 
threats of the 1970’s. This new system 
means that our carrier task forces will 
no longer have to depend on aircraft 
whose combat radius is extremely limited 
and whose air-to-air weapons are effec- 
tive only over extremely short ranges. 
By reaching out to detect and defeat 
enemy aircraft several hundred miles 
distant—a capability that has been con- 
firmed in live demonstrations—the F- 
111B/Phoenix has no rival in the pro- 
tection it affords the fleet. 

This is not 1962. It is 1967 and we are 
discussing not paper designs but real air- 
planes that have been flying for more 
than 2% years. F-111 test aircraft have 
in 2,200 flights accumulated almost 4,000 
hours of flying time, flown as fast as 
mach 2.5—2%% times the speed of sound 
spanned the Atlantic without refueling, 
set speed and range records for low-level 
dash, yet taken off and landed with rolls 
of less than 2,000 feet. 

Mr. President, I have logged a great 
deal of time in some much less hot air- 
craft than the F-111. I have flown in 
virtually every kind of reciprocating air- 
craft that I think is known in the United 
States. I have covered many, many miles 
in small aircraft such as Aero-Com- 
mander, the Twin Beech, and the Twin 
Bonanza, and I know that 2,000 feet is 
not much of a roll. When we consider the 
high performance of this aircraft, it has 
an amazing short takeoff and landing 
capability. 

As the Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for Air, who has flown the plane, 
told the House committee, “it lands like 
a lady.” 

It is precisely with the benefit of this 
extensive experience that the Navy has 
confounded many critics this year by ex- 
pressing its wholehearted support for 
the program—support based not on wish- 
ful thinking but on realistic appraisal 
of the results of actual flight testing. The 
witnesses have been open and candid in 
reporting on the problems identified dur- 
ing the course of testing. But we cannot 
listen to their testimony with only one 
ear. These Navy authorities—military 
and civilian alike—have assured us that 
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the F-111B/Phoenix with planned im- 
provements will be suitable for carrier 
operations and is in fact the most effec- 
tive and most economical means of meet- 
ing fleet air defense requirements. 

The Navy’s evident enthusiasm should 
come as no surprise. For the remaining 
problems are of a wholly different kind 
than the tremendous uncertainties faced 
at the outset of the program. They are 
the kind of problems that are normal in 
every new program involving major 
scientific and military advances as the 
system emerges from development and is 
readied for production. Lists of reported 
deficiencies are a tangible indication of 
how significantly these problems have 
been narrowed and reduced to manage- 
able proportions. Such lists testify to the 
accomplishments of the Government/ 
industry team in achieving the break- 
throughs in aircraft, propulsion and mis- 
sile design that are basic to the success 
of the F-111 program. 

The question we must ask ourselves is 
this: Do we accept the firm assurances of 
Navy and Air Force officials that the 
F-111 is the plane they want and need, 
or do we substitute our judgment for 
theirs? 

Can we risk delaying the program and 
denying our military forces the dramatic 
increases in capabilities that this air- 
craft will provide in both its tactical and 
fleet air defense version? Should we 
credit highly publicized accounts about 
such design details as speed/brake buf- 
fet or vibrations in weapons racks, or can 
we rely for the answers on the same ex- 
perts who built the world’s first opera- 
tional variable sweep wing? 

It is time we put old controversies 
aside and recognize the F-111 program 
for what it is—a clear and convincing 
demonstration of this Nation’s scientific 
and industrial leadership. Our allies, who 
have purchased the F-111 in quantity, 
certainly appreciate this. And so, I be- 
lieve, does the Soviet Union. If we had 
taken the route that some urged, we, too, 
might have only a few prototypes on ex- 
hibition today, It should be a source of 
great national pride that we have had 
the talent, imagination, and energy to 
have brought the F—111 program to the 
point where, instead of just a prototype 
or two, we are talking about a full-scale 
production and early operational avail- 
ability. To dissipate this advantage, con- 
trary to the recommendations of our 
highest military and civilian officials, 
would in my view be a tragic mistake. 

Mr. President, I shall ask to have 
printed in the Recorp selected testimony 
of key Defense officials about the F111 
program; a more detailed “F-111 prog- 
ress report”; and a summary of some ar- 
guments made against the F-111B and 
my own views on these points which I 
hope will assure that both sides of the 
dispute are adequately available to and 
studied by interested Senators. i 

I hasten to say that although I believe 
the original concept was wrong—that of 
trying to devise an aircraft to meet many 
needs, that of close support of our ground 
troops, that of air-to-air interception, | 
that of a bomber suitable for both Air 
Force and Navy needs—even though the 
original concept may not have been wise, 
we have taken the concept that the De- 
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fense Department decided on, and we 
have done the best we possibly could with 
it. 

I hope this will be taken into consid- 
eration, and I hope we will give the F- 
111B the opportunity to prove that it is 
indeed a good and an effective weapons 
system, the best thing that flies in the 
air space of the world today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the materials I mentioned be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TESTIMONY ON THE F-111 ProcRAM—FiISCcAL 
Year 1968 HEARINGS 

Air Force Secretary Harold Brown: 

“We view the F-111A and FB-111 as vital 
additions to and improvements of the opera- 
tional inventory—the one freeing the tacti- 
cal commander from many of the limitations 
he has had to accept with existing aircraft, 
the other providing penetrability through 
high-speed, low-altitude capability (and 
high-altitude, high-speed capability as well), 
both built into the aircraft from its incep- 
tion. Gen. McConnell and I are convinced 
that the F-111A and FB-111 in the hands of 
our Air Force crews will achieve a significant 
enhancement of our tactical and strategic 
air effectiveness.” 

Gen, J. P. MConnell, Air Force Chief of 
Staff: 

“I think that this aircraft for the purpose 
it was designed is highly acceptable for the 
Air Force. I don’t know whether we could 
have made another one any cheaper than we 
could this one if we had approached it from 
a different angle or not. I am satisfied with 
it.” 

Navy Secretary Paul H. Nitze: 

“We in the Navy believe that the F~111B/ 
Phoenix system provides the most effective 
and economical means of overcoming the air 
threats of the 1970's. We base this conclusion 
on detailed evaluation of the F-111B/Phoe- 
nix against all possible competing systems 
we could visualize.” 

Admiral David L. McDonald, Chief of Naval 
Operations: 

“We have reason, I think, to believe that 
we are getting a carrier suitable airplane in 
spite of the weight and one that will do a 
job for us. That is why we feel better than 
we have in the past.” 

Admiral T, F. Connolly, Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations (Air): 

“Does the anticipated weight of the de- 
livered F-111B satisfy Navy requirements?” 

“Yes, slr. . As a matter of fact, I think 
this F-111B is going to land on that carrier 
like a lady. If there is anything great about 
this airplane, it has fine low-speed perform- 
ance, I have never seen an airplane come 
around the pattern as easily and slowly as 
this F-111B.” 


F-111 PROGRESS REPORT 


The delivery of the first F-111A aircraft to 
our operational forces next month heralds 
the beginning of a new era in tactical air 
effectiveness for the Air Force and presages a 
major step forward in fleet air defense for 
the Navy. For the first time the tactical com- 
mander will have in one weapon system the 
capability to perform the complete spectrum 
of tactical missions without the compromises 
previously necessitated by limitations in 
fixed-wing aircraft design. And in a similar 
way, the F-111B/Phoenix weapon system will 
significantly extend capability to the fleet to 
defend against the expected enemy threats 
of the 1970's. 

Made possible through the combination of 
the first practical design of a variable sweep 
wing aircraft with the turbo-fan afterburn- 
ing jet engine, these capabilities have been 
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brought into being by one of the most ex- 
tensive development and testing progams 
that has ever been attempted by the scien- 
tific-industry-defense community of the 
United States. Within the space of less than 
five years, their efforts have translated these 
far-reaching breakthroughs in airframe and 
propulsion technology into aircraft that are 
now in the hands of Air Force and Navy 
crews at Nellis Air Force Base for accelerated 
service test and training. 

The results achieved have borne out the 
validity of the initial decision to meet both 
services’ requirements in two models of the 
same basic airframe. Aerodynamic require- 
ments for the two missions were almost iden- 
tical. Short field operation for the Air Force 
equated to carrier landing and take-off. Long 
range Air Force tactical deployment equated 
to extended combat patrol for the Navy. The 
Navy high-altitude dash equated to the Air 
Force high and low altitude penetration and 
attack mission. Essential differences in re- 
quirements related primarily to the avionics 
associated with the Air Force bombing sys- 
tem and the Navy Phoenix air-to-air missile 
system. 

There is no question today that the essen- 
tial program objectives have been achieved 
for the Air Force and are assured for the 
Navy. The feasibility of wings that sweep in- 
flight was demonstrated on the second flight 
of the first aircraft and has since been 
routinely performed thousands of times. The 
afterburning turbo-fan engine likewise has 
demonstrated its ability to function satisfac- 
torily over the tremendously demanding 
speed and altitude ranges of the aircraft. 
These major development risks of five years 
ago are the successful achievements of today. 
Today the engineering and test effort is 
focused on design refinements and added ca- 
pabilities; the basic design problems have 
been solved. 

Measured against the original objectives, 
the program has a record of achievement 
that few previous programs have matched. 
The aircraft has taken off and landed with 
ground rolls of less than 2,000 feet. It has 
flown unrefueled without external tanks 
across the Atlantic, a distance of over 3100 
miles. It has flown to a speed of over 2.5 
Mach and altitude of over 60,000 feet. Ap- 
proximately 2200 flights for a total of almost 
4,000 flying hours have been accumulated to 
date. About one-third of these have been 
supersonic flights with many above Mach 2. 
This includes the longest low-level flight ever 
made at supersonic speeds—more than 150 
miles at a constant ground clearance of less 
than 1,000 feet—and the first in which an 
aircraft has been flown supersonically at low- 
level under electronic control. 

Bombing accuracy with the aircraft's radar 
system also exceeds expectations and in a 
recent Air Force test at Eglin Air Force Base 
the F-111 scored better accuracies than any 
previous tactical combat aircraft. The weap- 
ons bay gun has been successfully fired at 
both subsonic and supersonic speeds up to 
Mach 2. A wide variety of tactical stores 
(bombs, rockets, etc.) have been carried and 
dropped in-flight at various speeds and alti- 
tudes including launch of missiles at super- 
sonic speed. These tests are continuing to 
expand the capability up to limitations on 
the stores themselves. 

Air-to-air refueling capabilities are rated 
as excellent, The crew capsule has been quali- 
fied from zero speed and altitude up to 800 
knots. 

It is this test record which forms the basis 
for the Air Force’s confidence in the weapon 
system and its desire to proceed with opera- 
tional deployment at the earliest possible 
time. 


These capabilities also provided the basis 
for selection of the FB-111A aircraft as a 
replacement for the early B-52C-F aircraft. 
The Air Force in 1965 concluded that the 
basic F-111 capabilities could be adapted, 
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with minimum modifications, to perform the 
strategic missions designated for the early 
B-52s whose service life could not be as- 
sured into the 1970’s without costly modifi- 
cations. In view of the minimum configura- 
tion changes required there is high confi- 
dence that the aircraft will meet its planned 
objectives. The prototype aircraft was flown 
on schedule last month and exceeded a speed 
of Mach 2 on its first fight. 

Later this year, the full FB-111A avionics, 
based in a large part on the F—-111A Mark II 
avionics, will enter flight test. Early in 1968 
the P-5 higher thrust version of the basic 
TF-30 engine will enter flight test to provide 
the greater capability required by the higher 
bomber operating weights. The continually 
increasing amounts of flight test data from 
the earlier models of the F-111 serve to 
minimize the uncertainties normally pres- 
ent during early stages of a new aircraft. No 
significant problems are anticipated in the 
timely introduction of this aircraft into the 
Strategic Air Command inventory. 

The F-111B/Phoenix weapon system for 
the fleet defense mission, while not as far 
advanced in some phases of testing as the 
Air Force tactical version, has similarly dem- 
onstrated its capability of meeting Navy ob- 
jectives. The commonality of the two ver- 
sions pays real dividends in all those areas 
where solution of a problem is applicable to 
both aircraft. These include the major aero- 
dynamics and engine/airframe matching. 
Optimization of the engine inlet configura- 
tion, engine control schedules, stability and 
control characteristics and aircraft subsys- 
tem performance all have been achieved in 
large part in the F-111A test effort. The Navy 
testing is concentrated in the more special- 
ized areas of carrier suitability and integra- 
tion of the Phoenix missile system. 

At the heart of the F-111B is the most 
sophisticated air-to-air missile system in the 
world—the Phoenix system, There is no other 
aircraft available in the time period that 
can provide high performance needed for 
effective employment of this missile. The 
F-111B is capable of flying at speeds in ex- 
cess of Mach 2.2, remaining on combat pa- 
trol for as long as pilots can efficiently func- 
tion, and operating at altitudes that permit 
interception of both low and high altitude 
aircraft, hundreds of miles from the fleet. 

Operating from patrol stations out to 750 
miles, for example, the F—-111B/Phoenix can 
detect oncoming targets at a distance of over 
100 miles while simultaneously tracking at 
ranges over 80 miles, Its computer can simul- 
taneously track more than a dozen targets, 
display them on a scope for selection by the 
missile operator of the most threatening 
attack, while the radar continues to scan 
for new targets. The six Phoenix missiles 
which the F-111B carries have ranges more 
than twice that of present systems. In recent 
live firings from test aircraft the Phoenix 
has scored four consecutive successes. 

In anticipation of the planned production 
buy of operational aircraft in the FY 68 
program, the Chief of Naval Operations con- 
vened a group last year to restudy Navy re- 
quirements and to compare the F-111B/ 
Phoenix system effectiveness With other sys- 
tems which could be operational during the 
same period. The study showed that the 
F-1118/ Phoenix provided approximately dou- 
ble the protection against a sophisticated 
threat as its nearest rival. It further con- 
cluded that there was no other alternative 
that was competitive with the F-111B/ 
Phoenix from the standpoint of cost effec- 
tiveness. 

Progress in the development and test pro- 
gram since the first flight of the F-111B in 
1965 has served to identify and provide solu- 
tions to the problems initially revealed in 
the development testing. For example, early 
weight growth has been overcome by 

t management controls, the incor- 
poration of high lift devices, and increased 
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engine thrust; cockpit visibility is being im- 
proved by changes in the crew module; and 
a potential tip-back problem has been cor- 
rected by relocation of the landing gear. With 
such improvements, it is now clear that the 
production aircraft will be fully suitable for 
carrier operations. 

The fact is that the inherent character- 
istics of the aircraft make it particularly at- 
tractive for carrier operations, The F-111B 
has made simulated carrier landings at 
speeds below 100 knots; and it is the Navy’s 
experience that the lower the speed, the safer 
the aircraft. The operational aircraft will 
land at approximately 113 knots. This con- 
trasts with a landing speed of 135 to 140 
knots for the F-4. 

It is against this background that the re- 
sponsible heads of the Navy, military and 
civilian alike, have testified to their confi- 
dence in and support of the F-111B/Phoenix 
program. The witnesses have been candid 
in their acknowledgment of the engineering 
tasks still to be performed. It is the best 
professional judgment of the Navy, however, 
that the shortcomings of the R&D aircraft 
disclosed through rigorous testing have been 
identified and all proper corrective actions 
taken for the oncoming airplanes. As both 
the Secretary of the Navy and Chief of Naval 
Operations have emphasized, the F-111B/ 
Phoenix will be entirely suitable for serv- 
ice use and provide the Navy with the most 
effective and economical means of defend- 
ing the fleet against the expected air threats 
of the 1970's. 

In summary, it should be evident that 
published reports alleging from time to time 
many new and unresolved major problems do 
not give a balanced picture of the F-111 de- 
velopment program. Never has a new aircraft 
been subject to such close scrutiny through- 
out its development, test and production 
progress. The normal day-to-day problems 
encountered in every major improvement 
our defense capability are frequently magni- 
fied beyond all proper proportion while the 
achievement of major program objectives gen- 
erally passes unnoticed and is accepted as 
a matter of course. The enthusiastic and 
eager reception of the initial aircraft by the 
Tactical Air Command crews at Nellis Air 
Force Base is the real measure of the pro- 
gram's progress and success to date. 


EVALUATION BY SENATOR TOWER OF STATE- 
MENTS MADE RECENTLY ABOUT THE F-111B 
PROGRAM 
1. The Secretary and the admirals ad- 

mitted that the existing serious problems of 

the F-111B made the plane presently un- 
suitable for service use. Documents substan- 
tiate that finding. 

The Secretary and others who have testi- 
fied before Congress and have acknowledged 
that the four F-111B aircraft presently fiy- 
ing have limitations. No testimony can be 
found in which they stated that these air- 
planes were “unsuitable for Service use.” 
Five R&D airplanes were procured for the 
R&D program; they have identified many 
problem areas for the 111, all of which 
are being satisfactorily remedied. It is the 
opinion of responsible Navy leaders that the 
oncoming airplanes are entirely fit for Serv- 
ice use and will provide an air defense capa- 
bility beyond that of any other aircraft exist- 
ing or which can be made available in the 
same time frame. 

2. Testimony received this year indicates 
the Defense Department intends to begin 
series production of the F-111B without any 
sound basis for believing that the airplane 
will be suitable for service use. 

Two and one-half years of flight testing, 
which have served their intended purpose 
of identifying capabilities and deficiencies, 
furnish a firm basis for F-111B production 
go-ahead. This is very different from es- 
timating based solely on paper design 
studies. If we were to hold the program up 
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for flight testing of every detailed design 
correction the aircraft would be obsolete 
before it enters the inventory. The funda- 
mental advances provided by t=: variable 
sweep wing and the afterburning turbo-fan 
engine have been successfully demonstrated. 
What remains are detailed changes to 
achieve optimum carrier suitability and com- 
bat effectiveness. 

3... Navy test pilots reported that the 
airplane was unsuitable for Service use. 

Test reports on a new weapon system 
under development must be read in the con- 
text of the test program and its intended 
purpose. The deficiencies reported pertain to 
the R&D aircraft flown by the test personnel 
and are intended to highlight deviations 
from a theoretical optimum. Each deficiency 
and problem listed is reported so that an 
evaluation may be made for corrective ac- 
tion in the light of total weapon system 
performance. For this reason, the reports 
are traditionally critical in order that all 
possible defects (major and minor) may be 
considered. For example, in the A-7 pro- 
gram, after five Navy Preliminary Evalua- 
tions, the Board of Inspections and Survey 
report still found over 100 “mandatory de- 
ficiencies”. 

“Mandatory deficiency” is standard Navy 
phraseology and means that the particular 
airplane undergoing preliminary evaluation, 
as it is, is not satisfactory because of certain 
specific deficiencies that must be improved 
or corrected to make it satisfactory. Virtu- 
ally all initial Navy preliminary evaluation 
reports on all aircraft have reflected this 
evaluation. This is, of course, far different 
from the implication that the airplane is 
fundamentally and hopelessly unacceptable. 
It is equally standard procedure for the Navy 
and the contractor to work out the desired 
changes to be incorporated in the future 
test or production aircraft. This is being 
done for the F—111B. 

4. in December of 1966, the plane was 
reported to be incompatible with the cata- 
pults on some of the Navy’s aircraft carriers. 

The F-111B will be compatible with cata- 
pults on CVA 59 class and larger carriers. 
There has been no report to the Secretary of 
the Navy in December 1966 that indicates 
that the F-111B is incompatible with carrier 
catapults. 

5. Previously reported deficienctes remain 
largely uncorrected, and many new deficien- 
cies are reported. One hundred and four de- 
ficiencies seriously affect the ability of the 
airplane to perform its mission or constitute 
safety of flight hazards. 

Many of the 104 discrepancies were rela- 
tively minor and could hardly be said to 
constitute safety of flight hazards. For ex- 
ample, the test pilots felt the need for a 
fire extinguisher in the crew module. They 
recommended the relocation of the liquid 
oxygen converter. They recommended a single 
point of release for the pilot safety harness. 
They challenged correct markings on the air- 
Plane to indicate location of the crew mod- 
ule pyrotechnics. They challenged the mark- 
ings on the airplane to warn personnel not 
to walk on certain parts of the capsule. All 
but three of the 104 discrepancies have reme- 
dial action completed or being undertaken. 
None of the discrepancies are believed un- 
fixable. 

6. These problems of concern to the Navy 
engineers are in the basic design of the air- 
craft, in the air inlet, speed brake, control 
system, and artificial stability system. 

The basic design problem in the F-111 
program has been to develop a weapon sys- 
tem that capitalizes on the variable sweep 
wing and turbo-fan afterburning engine to 
achieve a tremendous step forward in tac- 
tical and fleet air defense capabilities. This 
has been successfully accomplished and 
demonstrated in some 2200 flights inyolving 
almost 4,000 hours of flying time. 

Such matters as the air inlet duct, speed 
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brake, and control system, although impor- 
tant, are of an entirely different order. Prob- 
lems of this kind are normal to every new 
aircraft and have never been considered a 
basis for program stretchout or delay. While 
they are troublesome and do require correc- 
tion, their solution involves engineering fixes, 
not basic aircraft redesign. In accordance 
with standard practice, such fixes are not 
necessarily installed in the R&D aircraft, 
but in practically all instances have already 
been scheduled for the operational aircraft. 

7. The Artificial Stability System was in- 
stalled to overcome inherent problems re- 
lating to poor aerodynamic designs of the 
airplane. 

The latest fixed-wing high-performance 
aircraft all contain some degree of artificial 
stability to insure safe operation. The F-111, 
because of its variable sweep wing, requires 
stability as other high-speed aircraft, but, in 
addition, as the wing sweep changes the cen- 
ter of gravity of the airplane moves, requir- 
ing an artificial stability system. The artifi- 
cial stability device in the F—111 would find a 
parallel in any other variable sweep wing 
airplane. 

8. Comments about the Adverse Yaw Com- 
pensater. 

The compensater installed and tested in 
F-111B #5 which is referred to in the test 
pilots report, is a refined version of that pre- 
viously reported as unsatisfactory in May 
1966. The observed characteristics not ac- 
ceptable in May 1967 are much better. Con- 
tinued improvements are expected to make 
the stability and control satisfactory for 
fleet use. The very fact that engineers concur 
in a mandatory correction confirms that a 
fix is possible. 

9. Considering all the problems inherent in 
the basic design of the plane, it is now highly 
questionable whether the F-111B can ever 
be made carrier suitable. 

Such a conclusion is contradicted by the 
facts. The Navy reports referred to do not 
address the issue whether the aircraft will 
be carrier suitable, but deal with detailed de- 
ficiencies whose correction is required to 
optimize carrier suitability. Navy testimony 
before the Congress in all cases makes clear 
that there is full confidence that, not only 
will the aircraft be carrier suitable, but that 
it will provide a greatly improved fleet de- 
fense capability and effectiveness. 

To say that carrier suitability cannot be 
determined until mid-1969 does not consider 
the flight testing which has already occurred. 
The Navy is not estimating based on paper 
designs. Current estimates are based on rela- 
tively minor changes to an in-being aircraft 
which has demonstrated basic capabilities 
which will be improved upon in the produc- 
tion aircraft. 

10. Defense Department officials now ad- 
mit that the plane is not capable of dog- 
fighting with enemy aircraft. 

The exact capacity of the F-111B to en- 
gage in a “dogfight” has not been fully ex- 
plored. The F-111B has been optimized for 
destruction of enemy aircraft at long dis- 
tances from the fleet through use of the 
PHOENIX missile. Dogfighting appears to be 
highly unlikely when the full system capa- 
bility is used to destroy the attacking air- 
craft at long ranges. 

11. By the reckoning of the Defense De- 
partment, the cost of each aircraft has more 
than tripled. 

The 1962 estimate of $2.9M as a flyaway 
cost for a F-111 was before the airplane was 
defined in its present configuration and did 
not contain any sophisticated airborne mis- 
sile control systems. By the time the F-111B 
was defined for its present mission this cost 
was estimated to be $4M. The increase from 
SAM to $8M is comparable to similar increases 
for recent high-speed aircraft and includes 
costs for increased capabilities and new re- 
quirements. 

12. If Congress approves the budget re- 
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quest under consideration, $208.8 million, tt 
will in effect give its approval to initiating 
the series production of the F-111B ... be- 
fore the aircraft had been proved suitable 
jor service in the fleet. 

This, of course, is one of the most impor- 
tant issues raised in these hearings. Has the 
development and test program provided suf- 
ficient confidence that the aircraft will be 
suitable for service use? How much risk is 
there that the weapon system will not be 
suitable and that the program will be can- 
celled? The answer to these questions must 
be derived from two areas; first, the threat. 
Here, intelligence estimates clearly establish 
the need for defense of the fleet against 
high-level sophisticated enemy air attack 
using missiles that can be launched at a 
distance from the fleet. 

The second area concerns the weapon sys- 
tem capability to meet this threat. Here, the 
consensus of all Navy expert testimony makes 
clear that despite detailed design deficiencies 
in the initial R & D aircraft, the weapon sys- 
tem has the capability to provide a greater 
defense capability for the fleet at lower cost 
than any other existing or contemplated 
Weapon system in the time period for which 
it is proposed. The F-111 capability has been 
demonstrated by almost 4,000 hours of flight 
test in both versions of the aircraft. It is not 
a question of making performance estimates 
based on design studies. To delay the pro- 
gram will degrade fleet air defense effective- 
ness and incidentally increase program costs 
through the stretchout. 

13. The so-called “sophisticated” or “high 
level” threat would require the entire missile- 
equipped Russian Long Range Air Force 
(Strategic Air Command) to be committed 
against a single carrier task force. 

This is an inaccurate statement. “Sophis- 
ticated threat,” as used by Navy spokesmen, 
refers to advanced technology as well as large 
numbers. The F-111B Requirements Study 
was undertaken to provide information which 
could be used in making the selection of a 
Navy interceptor aircraft for the mid-1970’s 
from among the F-111B and possible alterna- 
tives. Three levels of threat were examined; 
War at Sea, Limited Conventional War In- 
volving Soviet Forces, and Limited Conven- 
tional War with a Strong Enemy but not 
including Soviet Forces. It was the finding 
of this study that no device which could be 
substantially defined in terms of weapons 
systems performance costs can compete with 
the F-111B as an interceptor against the two 
high-levels of threat, if cost, deck space, and 
effectiveness are taken into account. The 
number of aircraft employed against the 
fleet in many of the war games undertaken 
did not approach the number of such air- 
craft which intelligence says are possessed 
by the Soviets long range Air Force. The 
number of aircraft employed in these games 
vary from a light attack involving 6 aircraft 
to approximately one-half of the estimated 
Russian long range Air Force. 

14, The cost effectiveness study prepared 
by the Navy for the F-111B is misleading. 

This conclusion cannot validly be drawn 
from either the Navy Requirements Study or 
the testimony about it. The study evaluated 
many levels of threat from single aircraft to 
large attacking forces. To plan a defense 
against only the most “likely” threat would 
be irresponsible behavior by the Department 
of Defense. Finally to say that 26 F-4s can 
provide the same level of protection for the 
carrier task force as 12 F-111Bs, even if true, 
neglects the basic purpose of the task force 
which is to attack enemy targets. The addi- 
tional deck space required by the added F-4 
aircraft would eliminate an equivalent num- 
ber of attack aircraft and reduce the force 
effectiveness, although the F-4 aircraft has 
some air-to-ground attack capability. 

15. Only 3 of the 12 planes asked for in 
the aircraft development program are to be 
used to answer the fundamental question— 
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will this airplane ever be capable of operat- 
ing from an aircraft carrier in combat? 

The Navy wants to introduce a fully op- 
erational weapons system into the fleet. It 
cannot efficiently attack the carrier suita- 
bility problem as a separate issue and ignore 
other problems associated with Fleet Intro- 
duction of the plane. All problems must be 
examined concurrently. 

16. The eventual carrier suitability of the 
F-111B will be marginal at best, if it ever 
is attained, and tests to determine carrier 
suitability cannot begin until at least mid- 
1969. 

The carrier suitability problems which 
have been disclosed in the five R&D aircraft 
presently flying have solutions and there is 
no reason to believe that the follow-on air- 
planes will not be fully carrier suitable. In 
fact, as testified to by Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations for air the low-speed carrier land- 
ing potential of the F-111B makes it look 
very attractive for carrier operation. In 
mirror landing practice the F—111B has made 
simulated carrier landings at speeds close 
to 100 knots. It has been the Navy's universal 
experience that there is a direct correlation 
between low-landing speeds and safety of 
carrier operations, The lower the speed the 
safer the aircraft, It is anticipated that the 
F-111B will land at approximately 113 knots. 
This contrasts with the landing speed of an 
F-4 Phantom fighter at 135 to 140 knots. 

17. The combat mission performance has 
been seriously degraded, and the aircraft will 
not meet the Navy's requirements nor the 
contract guarantees and specifications. 

The Navy sets Navy requirements and top 
Navy officials have testified to a need for the 
system. It is true that the airplane will not 
need all contract guarantees. This does not 
mean, however, that the airplane is thereby 
unsatisfactory for fleet use. 

18. The Navy’s present best fighter, the F-4 
(Phantom), costs approximately $2.2 million 
(“flyaway” cost) per unit... 

F-4J flyaway cost is currently given at $3M. 
However, initial procurement costs can be 
deceptive. A far better cost picture can be 
obtained by studying nine-year systems costs; 
tha* is the total cost to the services of operat- 
ing the weapon system for its normal service 
life. Studies made by the Navy show that 
the F-111B/Phoenix system per unit aircraft 
gives approximately double the flee’ protec- 
tion against a sophisticated threat as its near- 
est rival system. When all rival systems are 
costed in terms of equal fleet protection over 
a nine-year period, taking into consideration 
needed deck space, the cost of carriers to ac- 
commodate, and the number of people in- 
volved, the nine-year systems cost of the F- 
111B/Phoenix is substantially less than any 
competing system including the F—4. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GENERAL AVIATION SAFETY 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, re- 
cently I delivered a speech on general 
aviation safety and steps which I thought 
should be taken to promote this safety, 
particularly in our own Rocky Mountain 
area. 

One such proposal was to implement 
@ program already developed by the 
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Weather Bureau, but which had not been 
funded, despite their recommendation 
that it go into effect. As a matter of fact, 
they apparently had not pushed for it 
in the budget; it was not included in the 
budget. 

However, I had an opportunity to ap- 
pear before the very distinguished Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on the De- 
partments of State, Commerce, Judiciary, 
and related agencies, to push this pro- 
gram, at a minimum cost of $43,855. I 
received a very good reception before the 
subcommittee, and both the Denver Post 
and the Rocky Mountain News have 
given good coverage and support to my 
effort. 

At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
detailed article that appeared in the 
Denver Post of August 13, written by Dan 
Partner, a very fine reporter, and two 
fine articles dated August 19, one by Jim 
Foster of the Rocky Mountain News and 
one by Barnet Nover of the Denver Post. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATOR DOMINICK: WEATHER PLAN FUNDS 
URGED 
(By Barnet Nover) 

WAsHINGTON.—Senator Peter Dominick, R- 
Colo., urged the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee Tuesday to include in its appropria- 
tions for the Department of Commerce an 
item of $43,855 for improved weather obser- 
vation in Colorado. 

“From 1964 to 1966 in Colorado alone,” he 
said, “349 general aviation accidents resulted 
in 81 fatalities. Many of these accidents 
were caused by weather closing in on the 
pilot. Most often this happens because com- 
plete weather information is not available 
on 5 enough basis, or is not available 
at all,” 

Dominick told the committee that his pro- 
posals for greater air safety had aroused 
enthusiastic support. 

“Anyone who has flown in the mountains 
knows how critical weather information can 
be.“ 

Dominick also stressed that the amount 
asked for improved weather information 18 
less than the average amount that was spent 
by the Air Force—$112,808—for each person 
saved through its search and rescue opera- 
tions in fiscal 1966. 

The money would provide for expanded 
weather observations at five existing stations 
and provide for two new reporting stations 
at Nucla and Walden. 


DOMINICK’S Am SAFETY PLAN WELL RECEIVED 
(By James Forter) 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 15.—Recommendations 
by Sen. Peter H. Dominick to improve air 
safety may become a guide for nationwide 
upgrading of weather observation, The 
Rocky Mountain News learned Tuesday. 
Immediately after hearing testimony by 
the Colorado Republican—an active pilot 
with more than 5000 hours of flying time— 
a Senate appropriations subcommittee called 
for the Environmental Sciences Services Ad- 
ministration (ESSA) to respond with com- 
ments and specific recommendations. 
Subcommittee Chairman John McClellan 
(D-Ark.), obviously impressed with Domi- 
nick’s experience in flying over Colorado's 
mountains, directed that the senator’s full 
testimony be sent to ESSA Administrator 
Robert W. White. 
McClellan suggested that Dr. White might 
want to testify before the subcommittee. 
McClellan said he thought Sen. Dominick's 
ideas were feasible and that perhaps they 
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could be used as a guide for establishing 
better weather service throughout the coun- 
try, particularly in mountainous areas, 

Dominick noted that his Aug. 7 Senate 
speech on air safety drew favorable reaction 
from pilots and fiying enthusiasts across the 
country. 

In a letter to the 14 members of the state, 
commerce and judiciary subcommittee, Dom- 
inick pointed out that despite assurances 
from the Weather Bureau, provisions for 
improved weather observation were left out 
of the 1968 budget. 

Dominick’s 3-point plan would include: 

Five weather stations would be expanded 
to provide 3-hourly observations and long- 
er hours of reporting—Montrose and Gun- 
nison increased from 14 to 18 hours, Salida 
increased from six to 11 hours, Aspen in- 
creased from 10 to 18 hours and Durango 
increased from 19 to 24 hours. 

Two new weather stations would be added 
at Nucla and Walden with 3-hour observa- 
tions 24 hours a day and reporting eight 
hours a day. 

Alamosa services would be expanded to a 
full 24-hour observation day with reporting 
increased from 17 to 19 hours a day. 

Dominick testified that the annual cost 
of expanded service would be only $43,855. 
He pointed out that the Air Force spent an 
estimated $112,808 for each person saved 
through search and rescue operations in 
fiscal year 1966. 

“The sum of $43,855 seems very small in- 
deed for improved weather reporting to help 
prevent aircraft accidents as well as to pro- 
vide better background information for more 
weather forecasting for all people,” Dom- 
inick declared. 

[From the Denver Post, Aug. 13, 1967] 
OFFICIALS AGREE WITH DOMINICK’s AIR SAFETY 
STAND: Lack or Funps—Notr DESRE— 
SLOWS ACTION 
(By Dan Partner) 


Officials of two U.S. agencies attacked by 
Sen. Peter Dominick on the Senate fioor last 
week have no quarrel with the Colorado 
Republican, but they point out that the 
lack of dollars—not desire—prohibits the ac- 
tion he demands. 

Dominick was unusually bitter in his crit- 
icism of the U.S. Weather Bureau and the 
Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) in 
regard to flying safety. He said the failure of 
the Weather Bureau to install proper weath- 
er monitoring stations in the Colorado moun- 
tains has “meant the death of many flyers.” 
The failure of the FAA to require the installa- 
tion of crash locator beacons has resulted in 
loss of lives, hazardous searching operations, 
and has cost taxpayers millions of dollars, 
he said. 

Dominick quoted a figure of $43,855 as 
the Weather Bureau’s estimate last year for 
an improved weather observing program for 
Colorado. The proposed changes included new 
weather reporting stations at Nucla and 
Walden and expansion of operations at Mont- 
rose, Gunnison, Salida, Aspen, Durango and 
Alamosa. 

BUREAU FAILURE 

The failure of the bureau to include the 
project in its 1968 fiscal year budget ignited 
the blast from Dominick in his Senate speech, 

“The Air Force alone has incurred a cost 
of $112,808 for each person saved through 
search and rescue operations, but the 
Weather Bureau appears unwilling to spend 
a third of that amount to help prevent these 
accidents,” Dominick said. 

A spokesman for the Environmental 
Science Services Administration (ESSA), 
which includes the Weather Bureau, said 
Saturday the Colorado requirements were 
“valid” but that no funds were available 
“at present.” He said the project definitely 
would be budgeted in fiscal 1969. 

“We recognize the requirements in Colo- 
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rado and there are similar requirements in 
other Western states and in other parts of 
the country,” said John Eberly, ESSA exec- 
utive officer. “We're doing everything we 
can with the resources available.” 

Dominick told The Denver Post Saturday 
he was pushing for the $43,855 in the 1968 
budget because Colorado “has the worst 
weather reporting system in the Rocky 
Mountain area.” He said he was preparing 
a letter to the subcommittee on appropria- 
tions urging addition of the money. Fail- 
ing this, Dominick will add the amount 
when the appropriations bill is introduced 
in the Senate. Meanwhile, he’s attempting 
to get the job done with existing funds. 


EXPERIENCED PILOT 


Dominick has logged more than 5,000 
hours as a pilot and has flown in the Rocky 
Mountain area for 20 years. He’s had sev- 
eral frightening experiences due to bad 
weather forming unexpectedly and he is 
convinced improved weather reporting can 
prevent such situations. 

Regarding the failure of the FAA to re- 
quire general aviation aircraft to be 
equipped with crash locator beacons, Domi- 
nick said: “National figures for 1965 show 
22 aircraft with 37 persons aboard lost in 
the most literal sense of the word, Although 
diligent searches were made, not a trace has 
yet been found of these people or the miss- 
ing planes. 

“No one knows how many of them may 
have been overflown many times and not 
seen from the air. I know this has happened 
in dozens of cases which have occurred in 
the Rocky Mountain area. The loss of Dr. 
Lovelace and his family is a fairly recent 
example of just that situation happening.” 

(Dr. W. Randolph Lovelace, his wife and 
the pilot of their rented plane died follow- 
ing a crash near Aspen, Colo., in December 
1965.) 

Dominick contends crashed planes can be 
located at “relatively” low cost. 

“The equipment to help solve it already is 
available,” he said, “The legal authority to re- 
quire its use is already on the statute books. 
The FAA has authority to require aircraft to 
be equipped with such equipment as are 
shown to be essential to safety. Yet it has 
not acted to require that general aviation 
aircraft be equipped with crash locator 
beacons. Why?” 

A spokesman for the FAA in Washington 
told The Post that, after the Lovelace ac- 
cident, the agency published its intent to re- 
quire all air taxi operators to equip their 
planes with crash locator beacons. The 
beacons are radio transmitters that emit a 
signal to be picked up by search aircraft. 

“We were deluged by objections to the 
plan,” the spokesman said. “The plan was 
suspended.” 

The FAA favors equipping planes with 
beacons but has received “luke warm” re- 
sponse from private pilots and flying orga- 
nizations. It was noted that the beacons cost 
from $200 to $500. each and that only a small 
percentage of the nation’s private pilots fly 
over terrain that would require the equip- 
ment in locating a crash. 

“Most pilots don’t want to spend that kind 
of money on equipment they don’t think 
they'll ever need,” the spokesman said. “Most 
of them don’t even spend money for a first 
aid kit.” 

Dominick, however, believes pilots should 
be required to install the equipment to save 
taxpayers’ money used in search and rescue 
operations. He said the Air Force flew 
1,580,316 hours in search and rescue missions 
between May 29, 1946, and Dec. 31, 1966. Dur- 
ing the 1966 fiscal year, such missions re- 
quired 57,585 hours and cost $9,224,142, he 
said, 

“The Air Force claims to have saved 525 
persons as a result of these operations last 

year,” Dominick said. “This amounts to a cost 
of $112,808 per person saved. These figures 
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do not include the costs incurred by the Civil 
Air Patrol or other Air Force units which 
often participated in these operatio: 

POST SURVEY 

A Denver Post survey of Colorado’s weather 
reporting facilities hints Dominick may have 
been overzealous in tagging it as the “worst” 
in the Rocky Mountain area. A Weather Bu- 
reau official familiar with Colorado facilities 
told The Post: “The senator obviously isn’t 
aware of the extent and capabilities of the 
system.” 

Colorado has five “first order” weather 
stations operated by Weather Bureau per- 
sonnel, Four of these provide 24-hour report- 
ing service. These are at Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo and Grand Junction. The 
fifth, at Alamosa, operates from 4 a.m. to 
9 p.m, daily. 

In the changes proposed by Dominick, the 
Alamosa station would be expanded to three- 
hourly observations for 24 hours each day 
and reporting services would be increased 
from 17 to 19 hours a day. 

“Second order” stations in the Colorado 
network, operated under Weather Bureau 
contracts, are at Fraser, Leadville, Fort Col- 
lins, Limon, Lamar and Salida. The Fraser 
station is on 24-hour operation while the 
others operate at various hours, 

Dominick’s plan would expand the opera- 
tions of five stations to provide three-hourly 
observations for 24 hours each day by con- 
tract observers, and their hours for reporting 
would be increased as follows: Montrose and 
Gunnison—from 14 to 18 hours; Salida, from 
6 to 11 hours; Aspen, from 11 to 18 hours; 
and Durango, from 19 to 24 hours. 

He also would add stations at Nucla and 
Walden with three hourly observations for 
24 hours each day, and reporting eight hours 
a day. 

Supplementary airways weather reporting 
stations operated by airline employes, are 
located at Cortez, Gunnison, Montrose, Du- 
rango, Hayden and Aspen. 

Additional stations, operated by the FAA 
are at Akron, Eagle, Trinidad and La Junta. 
Weather information also is received from 
Forest Service personnel, participating mem- 
bers of the River Reporting Network com- 
mercial and private pilots in flight, the state 
engineer’s office, the U.S. Corps of Engineers, 
and from individuals hired by the Weather 
Bureau. 


Mr. DOMINICK. It is my hope, Mr. 
President, that continued interest in this 
problem will bring more adequate 
weather observations, more adequate 
weather communications, and more ac- 
curate weather forecasting, thus result- 
ing in general aviation safety and benefit 
to the people as a whole. 

Tronically, at the very time I was advo- 
cating better weather reporting and 
crash locater beacons, two general avia- 
tion accidents occurred in our moun- 
tains in Colorado. One of these crashes 
involved a small plane apparently caught 
in the very bad downdrafts that happen 
from time to time from the wind pour- 
ing over the Continental Divide. This 
accident probably could have been 
avoided, and it is probable that more 
adequate weather reporting could have 
persuaded the pilot to have taken another 
route where he could have avoided this 
turbulence. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial with respect to this occurrence, 
which appeared in the Denver Post of 
August 15, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A PLEA FOR MOUNTAIN Am SAFETY 

We can’t tell precisely how the four people 
from Missouri met misfortune last week in 
an airplane crash near Boulder but the in- 
cident does prompt us to underscore once 
again the danger of Colorado flying if you're 
inexperienced in mountain flying. 

The Missouri pilot, who may suffer crip- 
pling injuries, left the Longmont Municipal 
Airport at 10:35 a.m. Thursday en route to 
Las Vegas, Nev., with his wife and another 
couple aboard. They had been given three 
alternate routes by Longmont airport person- 
nel: by way of Laramie, Wyo., Albuquerque, 
N.M., or over Corona Pass. 

Circumstances of their crash near Tolland 
are not fully known, but professional pilots 
who know the specifications of the light plane 
they flew are apt to say: “It’s lucky they got 
as far as they did.” The Missourians appear 
to have been trying to negotiate Corona Pass 
or one of the other passes in the range west 
of Boulder. 

The point is that the odds were stacked 
against them. The plane they were flying is 
a perfectly good plane for the purposes it was 
intended. But it doesn’t have the safety mar- 
gin at Front Range altitudes with the loading 
that existed Thursday to cope with the down- 
drafts frequently found at midday on the 
east slope of the mountains. 

Evidence at the Longmont airport suggests 
that somebody told the Missouri party—in 
general conversation—about the dangers of 
the Front Range. At the same time, we hope 
whoever gave them the alternative routing 
via the mountains accompanied that infor- 
mation with the strongest possible warning 
against such a flight plan. 

Largely, the problem remains one of educa- 
tion. Mountain fiying in Colorado and other 
Western states presents hazards which pilots 
unfamiliar with mountain conditions cannot 
be expected to handle confidently. 

In this regard it is noteworthy that the 
Federal Aviation Administration is sending 
out letters to pilots in Colorado, Wyoming 
and adjoining states urging a “safe holiday 
weekend” during the forthcoming Labor Day 
observance. 

Safety tips will be given in a small hand- 
bill accompanying the letter. Additionally, 
FAA personnel will donate their own time 
during the holiday period to helping pilots 
have safe trips. And the FAA is telling its 
weather operators to close their telephone 
reports to pilots with a message about safety. 

We're glad to see FAA taking a stronger 
hand. As more people turn to civilian flying 
the need for improved flight education grows 
apace. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, it will 
be recalled that I spoke of the need for 
crash locater beacons in general aviation 
aircraft. I pointed out that the FAA had 
tested five pieces of equipment, that they 
had approved them, that they had said 
the equipment was adequate for the pur- 
pose, but that they had refused to require 
the manufacturers to put them in the 
aircraft. I asked why, and I have received 
no answer from the FAA. 

Just to point up this problem, recently 
an Aero Commander, a very fine air- 
plane, went down in our mountains in 
Colorado. It was flown by an experienced 
mountain pilot—at night—and when the 
crash was finally located, it happened to 
be very near a place at which I used to 
land my own airplane in order to go fish- 
ing. All four men in the airplane were 
dead. The bodies of three of them were 
still in the airplane, and the body of the 
fourth had been thrown out. All four 
were fine people from my home county 
in Colorado. 

Before this airplane was reported miss- 
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ing the pilot had filed a flight plan indi- 
cating where he was going. Since the pilot 
later failed to report in, a search pattern 
was begun. When the plane was found, it 
was on course, or relatively near course. 
I want to emphasize that it took an en- 
tire week—an entire week of rescue 
efforts on the ground and in the air, at 
enormous expense to everybody and with 
tremendous turmoil to the family of these 
people—to find the airplane. 

I have in my hand an article that ap- 
peared in the Rocky Mountain News of 
August 16, entitled “Relatives Offer Re- 
ward in Plane Search.” 

Frankly, we did not need a reward. 
People were searching as hard as they 
could for this airplane, but the search 
continued for an entire week. If there 
had been a crash locator beacon in that 
plane, it could have been located in a 
matter of hours; and the expense of the 
search would be minimized. If any of 
the men survived the crash, they might 
have been rescued and their lives saved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rxconp at this 
point, two articles from the Rocky Moun- 
tain News which appeared on August 16 
and 17. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RELATIVES OFFER REWARD IN PLANE SEARCH 
(By Don Lyle) 

Col. Arthur Putz, commander of the Colo- 
rado Civil Air Patrol, announced Tuesday 
the search for the missing Aero Commander 
500 with four Denver area men aboard would 
“continue indefinitely until all leads are ex- 
hausted or until we are ordered to cease by 
the Air Force,” Relatives Tuesday offered a 
$2000 reward in the ground search. 

Putz added, the search headquarters would 
be moved from Grand Junction to Granby 
Wednesday because “it is closer to the Con- 
tinental Divide and will reduce flying time 
to and from search areas.” 

More than a dozen aircraft and 15 to 20 
professional ground search parties will con- 
tinue to search areas where the plane may 
have gone down, he continued. 

Search efforts will center in the Granby- 
Grand Lake-Kremmling area as well as the 
eastern slope of the Continental Divide, he 
said, and warned “this is extremely rough 
terrain and no place for non-professionals.” 

The families of the men on the aircraft, 
missing since Wednesday, said Tuesday they 
plan to organize ground search parties be- 
ginning Thursday morning at the Jim Noo- 
nen home in Kremmling to try to find the 
missing plane. 

They put out a plea for volunteers to help 
with the search and offered a $2000 reward 
for the volunteer ground party or organiza- 
tion that finds the aircraft. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the Noonen residence in Kremmling or the 
Robert O. Davis residence in Littleton. 

Putz emphasized, “untrained, non-profes- 
sional searchers may only hamper the search 
for the men as well as placing themselves in 
danger.” 

The twin-engined brown and white Aero 
Commander 500 took off from Grand Junc- 
tion for Denver Wednesday night on the last 
leg of its return trip from Los Angeles. 

Six minutes after takeoff from Grand Junc- 
tion, pilot Gifford (Jimmie) Williamson, 61, 
of 2290 Locust st., filed a flight plan that 
should have taken the plane over Kremm- 
ling to Denver following radio beacons. 

That was the last message heard from the 
plane that was due to arrive in Denver at 
9:30 p.m. Wednesday. 
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Passengers on the plane were Robert Da- 
vis, 39, of 6059 S. Elati st., Littleton, and Lee 
Kelly, 42, of 6107 S. Lakeview st., Littleton, 
Officials of the Industrial Management Co., of 
Littleton. 

With them was their attorney, William 
Klas, 31, of 791 Newport st. They were re- 
turning from a business trip. 


Missinc PLANE Is FOUND; ALL Four ABOARD 
DEAD 


(By Don Lyle) 

The wreckage of a light plane with four 
Denver-area men aboard, subject of a week- 
long Civil Air Patrol ground and air search, 
was found Wednesday 12 miles southwest of 
Hot Sulphur Springs. There were no sur- 
vivors. 

Buss Williams, a CAP searcher who went 
to the crash site, said, “The plane was right 
on course. It went straight into the side of a 
hill in a draw at about 9500 feet.” 

He said there was no indication of anything 
wrong with the plane and he could see no 
reason for the crash. 

One of the passengers was thrown from the 
twin-engined Aero Commander 500 when 
the plane hit the side of the hill, he said, but 
the other two and the pilot were inside. 

The downed aircraft was spotted by Mi- 
chael Stavros, 16, of Salt Lake City, son of 
Peter Stavros, who was in Denver on a busi- 
ness trip in his single-engined Cessna. 

Stavros said they heard about the search 
and volunteered to help out, They spotted 
the plane about 1:30 p.m. and returned to 
the Granby CAP headquarters to report it. 

They returned to the area in Williams’ 
plane and landed at the W. W. Robinson 
ranch, three miles south of Williams Fork 
Reservoir, and went to investigate the wreck- 
age. 

“The plane was crushed like an accordion,” 
Stavros said, “he must have gone into that 
hill under full power. 

“The left propeller cut a quaking aspen 
tree in three places as the plane hit,” he 
added, “so at least one of the engines was 
working all right.” 

Robinson, who is chairman of the board of 
directors of Robinson Brick and Tile Co. and 
state game and fish commissioner, said he 
believed the plane “iced up” since it came 
nearly straight down, chopping aspen trees 
instead of shaving their tops. 

Robinson said since the wreckage was 
about three miles east of his ranch, there 
was “no chance” the aircraft was trying to 
land at his strip. 


FOUR PERSONS ON BOARD 


Passengers in the plane were Robert O. 
Davis, 39, of 6059 Elati st., Littleton, and Lee 
Kelley, 42, of 6107 S. Lakeview st., Littleton. 
Both were officials of the Industrial Man- 
agement Co. of Littleton. 

With them was their attorney, William 
Klas, 31, of 791 Newport st. They were re- 
turning from a business trip to Los Angeles 
in the company plane. 

The pilot of the aircraft was Gifford (Jim- 
mie) Williamson, 61, of 2290 Locust st., who 
piloted another light plane which crashed 
on Mt. Sherman in January. Five persons 
survived the January crash. 

Williamson radioed his flight plan to the 
Grand Junction airport at 8:15 p.m. Aug. 9, 
six minutes after takeoff on the last leg of 
their flight to Denver. 

LAST MESSAGE RECEIVED 


He said he intended to take route V-8, a 
commonly used flight path for light planes 
fiying over the Continental Divide. He 
planned to arrive in Denver at 9:30 p.m. 

That was the last message heard from the 
aircraft. 

The next day Civil Air Patrol ground and 
air units began their week-long search that 
ended Wednesday on a hillside, the day after 
relatives of the men in the crash announced 
plans to organize their own search and of- 
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fered a $2000 reward to anyone who found 
the plane. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I do 
not know what it takes to make the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration wake up. I 
do not know whether we have to say to 
them, “You are not going to get any ap- 
propriations unless you do something of 
this kind.” I do not know what it takes to 
make the policy leaders down there re- 
quire a simple thing which does not cost 
the Government any money and which 
could save millions of dollars in rescue 
and search efforts and save many lives in 
the process. 

Mr. President, I intend to make a 
vendetta out of this matter, and I shall 
keep on and on in connection with every 
accident I can find until the Federal 
Aviation Administration decides to do 
something that should have been done 
years ago. This step can be taken at no 
expense to the taxpayer; it can be done 
with a simple FAA order; it can be done 
with no real objection from general avia- 
tion; and it can be done with the consent 
of the flying clubs throughout the Na- 
tion. However, for reasons I hesitate to 
mention, apparently the FAA is unwill- 
ing to put in the simple requirement for a 
piece of equipment which will send out a 
signal so that any plane looking for a 
downed aircraft can tune in on that bea- 
con, and home in on it. I will point out 
that the signal from this beacon can be 
received by another aircraft flying at 
10,000 feet within a radius of 70 miles. 

Mr. President, it seems strange that we 
cannot get more than complete silence 
from the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion. Many of the regional men, many of 
the traffic control people, many of the 
aviation safety people, and many people 
who are employees of the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration have been writing to 
me and saying that this is a tremendous 
proposal and they hope it will be pushed 
with those who control policy. Still the 
FAA says “No.” 

Mr. President, if the only way I can 
get any reaction from the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration in an affirmative 
manner is to continue attacking them— 
when I think they have done a very fine 
job in many other areas—I shall be 
forced to do that. If the only way I can 
get them to listen is to try to get cuts in 
their appropriations so that they will not 
be spending funds on unnecessary items 
and will be spending funds on the safety 
items, I shall take that route. I shall do 
whatever is needed, I fully intend to con- 
tinue to try to do something for the 
people who are running into these prob- 
lems day in and day out throughout our 
country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
telegram addressed to me from Larry A. 
Ulrich, Combs Aircraft, Inc., Stapleton 
Airfield, Denver, Colo. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DENVER, COLO., 
August 15, 1967. 
Senator PETER H. DOMINICK, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thanks from all of us who fly for your 
brilliant, forceful and informative Senate 
speech on weather bureau services and 
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locator beacons. Based on phone calls I’ve 
received from FAA and newspapers you may 
have started things moving. Coincidentally 
an Aero Commander lost last Wednesday 
somewhere between Grand Junction and 
Denver with 4 people aboard; search futile 
so far, details follow. 

COMBS AIRCRAFT, INC. 

LARRY A. ULRICH. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10738) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
no further or special points to make this 
afternoon with reference to the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill. The 
major parts of the bill have been pre- 
sented and discussed and will be re- 
flected in the Recorp for today. Some 
items of special interest to other Sena- 
tors have been thoroughly discussed. 

I wish to make it clear that I desire 
every Senator to have a full opportunity 
to discuss whatever he wishes in the bill. 
Even though we could not come to a vote 
today, I hope we may begin to dispose of 
some of the amendments on Monday, 
when we shall return to the considera- 
tion of the bill. I shall not ask for a 
unanimous-consent agreement now, but 
if there should be several amendments, 
I hope that Senators will return with a 
purpose of moving the bill as rapidly as 
possible and perhaps enter into a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to vote on 
amendments. 

I feel certain that the subcommittee 
would not wish to accept any amend- 
ments that are outside the field of the 
primary purposes of the bill. The bill 
contains money for the prosecution of 
the war and for national defense. It also 
provides funds for some items of mili- 
tary assistance that have already been 
discussed. But primarily the bill pro- 
vides funds for the armed services. I 
hope we shall not have to deal with 
amendments that are not directly 
germane or are not within the usual con- 
text of a bill of this kind. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Alabama 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Mississippi may recall that a couple of 
years ago the Senate passed a measure 
to provide for the compensation of dis- 
located persons whose homes had been 
in areas where bases had been closed. 
Does the bill provide any funding for 
that purpose? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. I remember that 
the able Senator from Alabama was in- 
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terested in that subject and worked on 
it quite effectively. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So did the Senator 
from Mississippi. We worked out a bill 
together. 

Mr. STENNIS The bill before the Sen- 
ate provides no money to take care of 
a matter like that. That relates to mili- 
tary construction and is concerned with 
the housing problem. The budget for 
that purpose will be in the bill for mili- 
tary construction. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. When will that bill 
be reported? 

Mr. STENNIS. That bill will come at 
a later time. The House has not passed 
the bill yet. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It has not been con- 
sidered by the Senate committee? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. The distinguished 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] is the 
chairman of that subcommittee and will 
handle the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

I may say to the acting majority leader 
that this concludes my presentation of 
the bill for today. I assume that the bill 
will continue to be the pending business 
on Monday, when I hope we may pro- 
ceed to dispose of it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis], the acting chairman of the 
subcommittee, who has made a thor- 
‘ough, cogent presentation of the bill be- 
fore us. He has acted in the absence of 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
distingiushed Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Russett], who is one of the truly great 
Senators of all time and one of the truly 
great chairmen of all time. 

But the Senator from Mississippi has 
done a truly commendable job. Of 
course, we all knew that he would, be- 
cause we have confidence in him. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia most kindly. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. With the 
Senator from Mississippi in charge of the 
bill, we will certainly continue it on 
Monday when we meet again. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11:30 A.M. ON MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am told by the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] that 
with respect to an understanding he has 
with the majority leader, to the effect 
that he, the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
would be permitted to speak on Monday 
following approval of the Journal, that 
the Senate would come in at 11:30 a.m., 
thus giving him 30 minutes in which to 
address the Senate before it gets back to 
the pending business. 

Mr. President, I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that the previous order, 
providing for the adjournment of the 
Senate until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next at the completion of business today, 
be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
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today, it stand in adjournment until 
11:30 a.m. on Monday morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR CLARK AT 11:30 A.M. ON 
MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the prayer and approval of the 
Journal on Monday morning next, the 
able senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK] be recognized for a period 
not to exceed 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VETERANS PENSION AND READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1967 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the legis- 
lative calendar shows that among the 
bills in conference is S. 16, the Veterans 
Pension and Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1967—the cold war GI bill. That 
report should have been here today but 
from all appearances it will not be here 
until Monday. 

I understand that one of the reasons 
it has been delayed is that a month’s 
benefits would be dropped as a result. I 
am very unhappy about that. I imagine 
many other Senators are. But there we 
are. That is the province of the leader- 
ship. That is the way they have exercised 
their judgment. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
conference report on S. 16, the cold war 
GI bill, contains my amendment to ex- 
tend the eligibility for home and small 
business loans to veterans of World War 
II which had expired on July 25. Had 
this loan privilege been allowed to ter- 
minate, some 4,683,000 World War II 
veterans would have been deprived of the 
opportunity of which almost 7 million 
veterans from the Korean war and World 
War II have already been able to avail 
themselves. 

Although the number of veterans tak- 
ing advantage of these loans has de- 
creased in recent years, last year 166,000 
did utilize the program. Already, this 
year, some 38,000 have participated. This 
certainly is not an insubstantial number 
and as long as a reasonably large number 
of veterans are taking advantage of this 
loan program, it should be available for 
their benefit. 

The current issue of the VFW maga- 
zine publishes a noteworthy article on 
GI home loan benefits, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S BILLION DOLLAR Bonanza—GI 
BILLS PUMP BILLIONS INTO U.S. ECONOMY 
Created in the final year of World War II, 

the original GI Bill of Rights was expected to 
quietly pass out of existence late last month, 
unless Congress approved a temporary exten- 
sion. But whether or not it is continued, the 
accomplishments of the precedent-setting 
program will be long-lasting. 

Intended as a rehabilitation measure for 
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war-weary servicemen, the first GI Bill turned 
out to be much more, The benefits in educa- 
tion and loans it provided veterans became a 
multi-billion dollar bonanza for the nation as 
a whole. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars was one of 
the early advocates of legislation for post-war 
assistance to those Americans then engaged 
in World War II. For instance, the 1943 V.F.W. 
National Encampment passed a resolution 
calling for federal aid in educating veterans 
after the war. 

The next year the V.F.W. joined forces with 
other major veterans organizations to sponsor 
in Congress the GI Bill legislation which had 
a broader package of benefits. Their sponsor- 
ship and the gratitude of the Congress for 
the sacrifices of U.S. fighting men quickly 
brought unanimous passage of the measure. 

Just two weeks after the D-Day invasion 
of France, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
signed into law what officially was termed 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 

In a little more than a year, the war was 
over and the great demobilization began. 
Soon, the GIs were streaming back into 
civilian life at a rate of to a million a month. 

Jobs were scarce in those first post-war 
years with the economy retooling to peace- 
time, so nearly nine million unemployed vet- 
erans took advantage of the GI Bill provision 
which allowed them $20 a week for 52 weeks 
or until they could find a job. (Actually, the 
average veteran had to take his 52-20 Club” 
payments for only 19 weeks.) 

One of the major achievements of that in- 
itial GI Bill came from its educational pro- 
visions, Close to eight million veterans—al- 
most half of all who served in the war—re- 
ceived training of one sort or another. 

College campuses were crowded with more 
than two million serious-minded ex-service- 
men learning to be doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers, businessmen and so on. About 700,000 
learned the latest agricultural methods 
through on-the-farm training, while close to 
1,400,000 developed skills in on-the-job train- 
ing. 

All this brought a generation of more use- 
ful citizens with higher paying jobs and a 
better standard of living. 

Possibly the greatest impact the World 
War II GI Bill had on the national economy 
was from the loans to build or buy homes. 
This made small towns and big cities flourish 
with new housing developments. It trans- 
formed the U.S. into a nation of homeowners, 
with one out of every five homes built since 
World War II being financed with a GI loan. 

World War II veterans made more than 
5,393,000 guaranteed or insured loans cover- 
ing a total property value of over $45.6 bil- 
lion. 

The tremendous boost to the construction 
and allied industries throughout the country 
brought about by this major program has 
been felt at all economic levels of the nation's 
life. 

Loans were guaranteed or insured for the 
purchase of farms or for the establishment 
of business ventures. And the returning world 
War II veteran took advantage of all three 
of these provisions. 

His greatest interest lay in providing a 
home for his family. The total number of 
World War II home loans exceeded 5,092,000. 
An additional 231,000 loans were made for 
business purposes, while farm loans totaled 
70,000. 

The actual sum guaranteed or insured by 
the VA for these loan programs amounted to 
$23.6 billion. 

The program originally was designed to 
end two years after the official termination of 
the war or two years after the individual 
veterans discharge, whichever date was later. 

However, it was extended by the Congress 
several times until a final termination date 
was set at midnight last July 25. 

Later laws provided similar loan gu 
programs for veterans of the Korean Conflict 
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and for Cold War veterans who have served 
since January 31, 1955. 

The interest rate for GI loans originally was 
set at 4 percent. It remained at this rate until 
May, 1953, when it was set at 414 percent. 

Changing economic conditions required 
further changes in the interest rate and it 
became 434 percent in April, 1958; then 514 
percent in July, 1959; up to 5% percent in 
March, 1966; 534 percent in April, 1966 and 
to the final rate of 6 percent in October, 
1966. 

The peak year for World War II GI loans 
was in 1947 when 541,900 loans were closed. 
But even as late as last year, World War II 
veterans closed 26,966 loans 22 years after 
their military service. 

The program proved a boon not only to 
veterans’ families but to the construction 
and real estate firms throughout the country. 
In the 1940s and early 1950s, about 20 per- 
cent of the single family dwellings being 
built in the United States was GI loan con- 
struction. 

Even as late as 1955 and 1956 VA guaran- 
teed or insured loans for the purchase and 
construction of new homes accounted for 
24 percent of private non-farm housing 
starts. 

Another measure of the relative signifi- 
cance of the GI home loan program can be 
seen in a comparison of the outstanding loan 
balance and the total U.S. home mortgage 
debt. As of December 31, 1966, the outstand- 
ing loan balance of GI home loans was $31.2 
billion or 13.8 percent of the total home 
mortgage debt on one- to four-family homes. 

Comparisons between the housing situa- 
tion faced by World War II veterans and by 
their later brothers-in-arms show some in- 
teresting changes. 

Home loans made by World War II vet- 
erans averaged out at approximately $8,471. 
During the 1940s, the average loan amount 
was $5,385; in the 1950s, it was $9,502; and 
thus far for the 1960s, it has reached a figure 
of more than $14,000. 

After the Korean Conflict veterans began 
using their GI loan entitlement on July 16, 
1952, the average loan amount was $11,345. 
During the 1960s with the average loan at 
$14,661, the overall Korean GI loan average 
levels out at $13,015 compared to their World 
War II predecessors’ $8,471. 

The post-Korean Conflict veteran has had 
an average loan amount of $16,061 since his 
entitlement law went into effect on Mareh 
3, 1966. 

Veterans Administration officials note that 
the increase in the cost of homes today, 
compared with the years immediately follow- 
ing World War II, is due not entirely to two 
decades of inflation. Another factor is that 
ex-servicemen now are buying larger homes 
with more extras and generally built on more 
favorably-zoned land. 

VA officials also point out the excellent 
credit reputation that has been established 
by the veterans who have taken advantage of 
this benefit. 

In the overall program for World War II, 
Korean Conflict and post-Korean Conflict 
veterans, more than 3,294,000 of the loans 
have been repaid in full. 

Claims have had to be paid on only about 
8 percent of the loans and even then the 
government was able to recoup a great deal 
of the deficit by resale of the repossessed 
dwellings. 

This low foreclosure rate is all the more 
remarkable when it is considered that there 
was a high frequency of 100 percent loans. In- 
cluding the period of the Korean Conflict 
when down payments were required, 33 per- 
cent of all GI loans have been 100 percent 
loans. 

In the past two years, 74 percent of the 
loans guaranteed are for the full purchase 
price. 

The home loan program and other facets of 
the original GI Bill of Rights set a world- 
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wide, history-making precedent for a gov- 
ernment expressing gratitude to its returning 
warriors. That precedent has been profitable 
for both the veterans and the nation as a 
whole. 

FIGURES SHOW VETERANS’ IMPACT ON ECONOMY 

The U. S. has 26 million living veterans. 
With their de ts, they comprise 49 per- 
cent of the total population. 

GI loans have helped build more than seven 
million homes. Their furnishing, repairing 
and remodeling have pumped still more 
money into the economy. 

VA pension payments aid nearly 1.2 mil- 
lion low-income veterans and dependents of 
deceased veterans, 

The VA has provided educational assist- 
ance for nearly 26,000 war orphans. 

Close to 600,000 minors and mentally ill 
beneficiaries are under VA guardianship pro- 
tection. 

More than 265,000 veterans are receiving 
educational training under the new GI Bill. 

The VA itself is one of the nation's largest 
consumers of products and supplies. To oper- 
ate its 165 hospitals, 211 outpatient clinics, 
16 domiciliaries and 57 regional offices, the 
VA annually spends $153 million for provi- 
sions and supplies alone. Of this total, $63 
million is spent in local retail outlets. 


GI LOAN SCOREBOARD 
The billions of dollars which the three GI 
Bills (World War II, Korea and the new 


peacetime) thus far have pumped into the 
US. economy through guaranteed loans is 


indicated by this chart: 

Number of loans 6, 972, 000 
Home loan 6, 661, 000 
Business loans 239. 000 
Farm 10 36ĩ„ũͤ4%œj!kê 71. 000 

Total face value $66, 565, 000, 000 

Amount guaranteed or in- 
iy A a $34, 661, 000, 000 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the benefit of Senators read- 
ing the Record over the weekend, would 
the Chair kindly state what the pending 
business will be when the Senate re- 
convenes on Monday next? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending bill will be H.R. 10738, the De- 
fense appropriation bill. An amendment 
is pending, offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr, STENNIS] for himself 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne.] 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Chair. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 
AT 11:30 AM. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in accordance with the order pre- 
viously entered, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 11:30 o’clock 
a.m. on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 25 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, August 21, 1967, 
at 11:30 o'clock a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 18, 1967: 
U.S. DISTRICT JUDGES 


Thomas D. Lambros, of Ohio, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
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Ohio to fill a new position created by Public 
Law 89-372, approved March 18, 1966, 

Richard B. Kellam, of Virginia, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of Vir- 
ginia to fill a new position created by Public 
Law 89-372, approved March 18, 1966. 

John A. MacKenzie, of Virginia, to be US. 
district Judge for the eastern district of Vir- 
ginia to fill a new position created by Public 
Law 89-372, approved March 18, 1966. 

Robert R. Merhige, Jr., of , to be 
U.S. district judge for the eastern district of 
Virginia. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Paul R. Ignatius, of California, to be the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

US. ARMY 

Chaplain (brigadier general) Francis Leon 
Sampson, 030951, Army of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army), for appointment as 
Chief of Chaplains, U.S. Army, as major gen- 
eral in the Regular Army of the United States, 
and as major general in the Army of the 
United States, under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, sections 3036, 3284, 
3442, and 3447. 

The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States, to the grade indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Glenn David Walker, 033282, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Russell Deane, Jr., 024835, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Donald Harry Cowles, 035735, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Marsden Duke, 021753, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen, Roland Merrill Gleszer, 023278, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Walter Philip Leber, 025130, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Scarborough H 
034271, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Marion Seignious II, 
047226, Army of the United States (lieuten- 
ant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig Gen. Howard Francis Schiltz, 038956, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Wendell John Coats, 022964. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Walter Martin Higgins, Jr., 
021987, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Vernon Anthony Walters, 
01284614, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army Reserve). 

Brig. Gen. Samuel William Koster, 024873, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Albert Becker, 024267, 
present of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army 

Brig Gen. Paul Alfred Feyereisen, 089089, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army 


). 

Brig. Gen. Livingston Nelson Taylor, 
021853, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Charles Thompson Horner, Jr., 
023530, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Roger Merrill Lilly, 021924, U.S. 
Army. 

Brig. Gen. Lloyd Brinkley Ramsey, 023553, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Charles Forbes, 024511, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Edward Harleston deSaussure, 
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Jr. 023790, Army of the United States (colo- 
nel, U.S. ). 

Brig. Gen. William Merle Fondren, 032481, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Phillip Buford Davidson, Jr. 
021969, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Leonard Burbank Taylor, 
083589, Army of the United States (lieuten- 
ant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Gilbert Hume Woodward, 
023102, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles McNeal Mount, Jr., 
021849, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Martin Gettys, 044181, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Walter MacRae Vann, 021812, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. James Joseph Gibbons, 025355, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Henry Alfred Rasmussen, 
040502, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Leonidas George Gavalas, 
031569, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. John Clifton Dalrymple, 
031509, U.S. Army. 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the regular Army of the United 
States, to the grade indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3284 and 3306: 

To be brigadier generals 

Brig. Gen. Howard Francis Schiltz, 038956, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Marsden Duke, 021753, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Mabry Williams, 021801, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Walter MacRae Vann, 021812, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles McNeal Mount, Jr., 
021849, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Martin Gettys, 044181, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. David Stuart Parker, O22907, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Wendell John Coats, 022964, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Raymond Leroy Shoemaker, Jr., 
022978, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Woodrow Wilson Vaughan, 
023004, Army of the United States (colonel, 
US. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Henderson Scott, Jr., 
023030, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Gilbert Hume Woodward, 
023102, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Osmund Alfred Leahy, 023106. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Roland Merrill Gleszer, 023278, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Thompson Horner, Jr., 
023530, Army of the United States (colonel, 
US. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Lloyd Brinkley Ramsey, 023553, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Henry Alfred Rasmussen, 040502, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Paul Francis Smith, 033169, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
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Maj. Gen. Keith Lincoln Ware, 033181, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S, 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Ra Chandler Conroy, 
033276, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Glenn David Walker, 033282, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Melvin Zais, 033471, Army of 
the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Charles Gribble, Jr., 
023695, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Philip Seneff, Jr., 023738, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Edward Leon Rowny, 023744, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Edward Harleston deSaussure, 
Jr., 023790, Army of the United States (colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Norton, 023858, Army of 
the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Bibb Pickett, Jr., 023932, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States, to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3442 and 3447: 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. George William Dickerson, 034189, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. 
Army. 

Col. George Samuel Beatty, Jr., 025268, U.S. 
Army. 

Col, Roy Skiles Kelley, 023703, U.S. Army. 

Col. Joseph Warren Pezdirtz, 036779, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Theodore Antonelli, 046189, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. George Arthur Godding, 040790, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. George Sammet, Jr., 035624, U.S. Army. 

Col. Irving Rock Obenchain, Jr., 024658, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Lawrence Haley Caruthers, Jr., 024896, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Jack Carter Fuson, 036184, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. William Bennison Fulton, 025385, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. William Welch Stone, Jr., 040712, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. James George Kalergis, 079873, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Erwin Montgomery Graham, 
053182, U.S. Army. 

Col. Harry Lee Jones, Jr., 048397, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Robert Mack Tarbox, 
Army. 

Col. George Philip Holm, 079858, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 


Leo Edward Benade, 037433, U.S. 


Jr., 
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Army). 
Col. William Thomas Gleason, 023956, U.S. 
my. 
Col. Wilson Russell Reed, 023824, U.S. 


Army. - 

Col. Robert Paul Young, 024652, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Lloyd Lorenzo Leech, Jr., 025386, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. William Edward Potts, 054461, Army 
8 United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 

y). 
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Col. John Joseph Hennessey, 026793, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Gordon B. Cauble, 024239, U.S. Army. 

Col. Donald Robertson Ward, 033646, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Victor Lee Cary, 024600, U.S. Army. 

Col. Charles Douglas Yelverton Ostrom, 
Jr., 025331, U.S. 2 

Col. Oscar Esko Davis, 039136, U.S. Army. 

Col. John Wilson Dean, Jr., 035420, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Richard Jackson Allen, 046952, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Don Rue Hickman, 035996, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. David Simuel Henderson, 025412, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. James George Shanahan, 036322, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Marshall Bragg Garth, 036357, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Ralph Julian Richards, Jr., 037485, 
Army of the United States (lleutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Darrie Hewitt Richards, 025458, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Howard Harrison Cooksey, 037690, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Lewis Frederick Shull, 043277, U.S. 


Army. 

Col. Kenneth Wade Kennedy, 023716, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Charles William Fletcher, 023839, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Donald Dean Dunlop, 024284, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Charles Henry Phipps, 039087, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Melvin Armand Goers, 025265, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Lewis Edward Maness, 039135, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Albert Edward Hunter, 024898, Army 


of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 


8 
. George William McCaffrey, 025256. 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Donald Dunwody Blackburn, 033734, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. John Winthrop Barnes, 024663, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col, Rex Herbert Hampton, 047211, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. William Eugene McLeod, 036374, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Harold Halsey Dunwoody, 026197, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Verne Lyle Bowers, 081962, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Michael Joseph Lenihan Greene, 
023887, U.S. Army. 

Col. Maurice Jacob Halper, 039072, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Vincent Henry Ellis, 053814, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Richard Augustus Edwards, Jr., 
034116, U.S. Army. 

Col, Jack Alan Rogers, 034572, U.S. Army. 

Col. George Raymond Dunn, 034084, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Henry Carl Schrader, 040820, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Leo Douglas Kinnard, 026736, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Thomas Wright Mellen, 080150, Army 
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of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Thomas King Trigg, 080019, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Edwin Lloyd Powell, Jr., 
U.S. Army. 

Col. William Warren Cobb, 045651, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Clifford Pershing Hannum, 059965, 
Army of the United States (major, U.S. 
Army). 

Col, James Vance Galloway, 059782, Army 
of the United States (major, U.S. Army). 

Col. Fred Kornet, Jr., 062854, Army of the 
United States (major, U.S. Army). 

Col. Herbert Eric Wolff, 039485, Army of 
the United States (major, U.S. Army). 

Col. Sidney Bryan Berry, Jr., 057233, Army 
of the United States (major, U.S. Army). 

Col. Harold Edward Parker, 034951, U.S. 
Army. 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3284 and 3306: 

To be brigadier general, Dental Corps 

Col. James Shira Pegg, 020966, Dental 
Corps, U.S, Army. 

U.S. Navy 

Vice Adm. William E. Gentner, Jr., U.S. 
Navy, when retired, for appointment to the 
grade of vice admiral, pursuant to title 10, 
United States Code, section 5233. 

U.S. MARINE Corps 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of major general, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 
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Marion E. Carl Clifford B. Drake 
Arthur H. Adams Wallace H. Robinson, 
Louis Metzger Jr. 


Jonas M. Platt 

The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointmert to the 
grade of brigadier general, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 
Edward J. Doyle Edwin H. Simmons 


Leo J. Dulacki Robert B. Carney, Jr. 
Harry C. Olson Herman Poggemeyer, 
Carl W. Hoffman Jr. 


William G. Johnson 


William C. Chip 
Henry W. Hise 


Ralph H. Spanjer 
U.S. Am Force 


The nominations beginning Thomas R. 
Aaron, to be colonel, and ending Roland A. 
Tremblay, to be first lieutenant, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on Au- 
gust 2, 1967 (11AF). 

U.S. ARMY 

The nominations beginning Jack V. Doriot, 
to be colonel, and ending Dorothy R. Street, 
to be major, which nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate and appeared in the 


CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on August 4, 1967 
(9A). 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Audusr 21, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Blessed is the man whose strength is 
in Thee.—Psalm 84: 5. 

O God, our Father, grant unto us the 
spirit of understanding and good will as 
we face the glory of a new day by wait- 
ing upon Thee in this moment of prayer. 
We would be still in Thy presence and 
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receive the strength which sustains us, 
the wisdom which makes us wise, and 
the peace which holds us steady through 
troubled times. 

Forgive our impatience revealed in 
discouragements, outbursts of temper, 
and hasty words we so often regret. 
Forgive our impetuosity made known in 
worried attitudes, careless conversation, 
and hurried actions for which we are 
so repeatedly sorry. 

Strengthen us to do our best in this 
hour of our Nation’s need—to think con- 
structively, to speak courageously, and 
to act confidently that here in this place 
men may see democracy in action and 
democracy at its very best. In the spirit 
of Christ we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, August 17, 1967, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate has passed, without amend- 
ment, bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 2531. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of the unclaimed and unpaid share 
of the Loyal Creek Judgment Fund, and to 
provide for disposition of estates of intestate 
members of the Creek Nation of Oklahoma 
or estates of members of the Creek Nation of 
Oklahoma dying without heirs; 

H. R. 4809. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Willifred S. Shirley; 

H.R. 5967. An act for the relief of Albert 
P. Morell; 

H.R. 6452. An act for the relief of John E. 
Coplin; and 

H.R. 7362. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire certain prop- 
erties within the Colonial National Historical 
Park, in Yorktown, Va., and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 292. An act to amend section 27 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, in order to ex- 
empt from the provisions of such section 
certain transportation of merchandise which 
is in part over Canadian highways; 

S. 294. An act for the relief of Eloy C. 
Navarro; 

S. 1165. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of judgment funds now on deposit to 
the credit of the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 
of Indians on behalf of the Mississippi Bands 
and the Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish 
Bands of Chippewa Indians; 

S. 1872. An act to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 2162. An act to amend the act of Janu- 
ary 17, 1936 (49 Stat. 1094), reserving certain 
public domain lands in Nevada and Oregon 
as a grazing reserve for Indians of Fort Mc- 
Dermitt, Nev. 


MAKING IN ORDER CONSIDERA- 
TION OF JOINT RESOLUTION FOR 
CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR SEPTEMBER 
Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that it be in order 
on Thursday, August 24, or any subse- 
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quent day, to consider a joint resolution 
making continuing appropriations for 
the month of September. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SHORT WEEK 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said, both on the floor of the House 
and elsewhere, concerning the 3-day leg- 
islative workweek. 

The general public, quite understand- 
ably, does not understand nor condone 
such a practice. 

I join with my colleague, the Honor- 
able JAKE PICKLE, of Austin, in his re- 
marks as referred to by the editor of the 
Corpus Christi Times on Monday, Au- 
gust 14, 1967. 

In order to bring these remarks to the 
attention of the entire Congress, I place 
this excellent editorial in the Recorp at 
this point: 

SHORT WEEK 

Rep. Jake Pickle of Austin recently voiced 
an old complaint of western congressmen 
against their eastern colleagues’ “T-to-T 
Club.” That is the group of members whose 
districts are within easy commuting distance 
of the capital who, with House and Senate 
leadership connivance, get tacit consent that 
no serious business will be done on the floors 
of Congress except on Tuesdays, Wednesdays 
and Thursdays so they can take four-day 
weekends mending political fences, doing 
private business, and being with family and 
friends at home. 

Even if this three-day work week does not 
apply to much committee activity, where 
most of Congress’ actual work is done, it 
nevertheless seriously drags out congression- 
al sessions. This is the session that President 
Johnson last fall thought might be finished 
up by early summer, but now it is likely to 
run to late in the fall. 

Three of the 15 regular appropriations bills 
have yet to be passed for the fiscal year that 
is already over a month old. And Congress in 
late summer still has much major legislation 
to complete—the President’s tax bill, foreign 
aid, the anti-poverty program extension, the 
anti-crime bill, just to mention a few of top 
importance. 

Pickle’s point is glaringly underlined by 
Congress’ delay on the Johnson anti-crime 
bill. During the worst of the recent urban 
rioting, the House broke off debate on that 
bill on a Thursday to resume the following 
Tuesday. With time running out in the na- 
tion’s crisis of violence, so did Congress. 


COVERAGE OF POSTAL AND OTHER 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES UNDER THE 
LANDRUM-GRIFFIN ACT 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing legislation to 
require postal and other Federal em- 
ployee unions to be subject to the re- 
porting, disclosure, and other provisions 
of the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

In a democracy, it is very healthy to 
shine the searchlight of publicity on all 
groups associated with the legislative 
and political process. It is true that these 
unions are subject to rather loosely 
drawn provisions of the lobby registra- 
tion and corrupt practices acts, but 
everyone around here realizes that the 
full facts and figures of postal union 
financing and political activities, for ex- 
ample, are under cover. The big and 
powerful postal unions are like icebergs, 
and the people have a right to know the 
nature of what goes on beneath the sur- 

We have seen that there is an unholy 
alliance between the big bulk mailers 
and the big postal unions, teaming up to 
demand low rates on third-class mail 
and sky-high salary raises for postal em- 
Ployees which run the postal deficit 
higher and higher. This Congress will 
vote and I will enthusiastically support a 
pay increase for all Federal employees, 
but I trust it will be a sensible increase 
instead of the runaway boost demanded 
by some postal union officials. 

Many of these problems of extreme 
pressure, frequently against the public 
interest, would be minimized if the Con- 
gress carried out the suggestion of Post- 
master General O’Brien that the Post 
omes be made a Government corpora- 

on. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


PURCHASE OF LAND FROM TEXAS 
SOUTHMOST COLLEGE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 472) to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
purchase certain land from Texas South- 
most College, Brownsville, Tex. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wish to say that 
this deal now proposed is in behalf of 
Southmost College at Brownsville, Tex. 

In 1950 this college was granted by the 
Federal Government some 42 acres, to- 
gether with 75 buildings, comprising old 
Fort Brown, at no cost to the college. 
It seems strange indeed that almost 
immediately after the grant of this land 
and buildings, with an appraised value of 
some $250,000, the Department of Agri- 
culture immediately found it necessary 
to locate a research station on the prop- 
erty. The college, in 1953, constructed a 
building for a research laboratory for 
the Department of Agriculture at a cost 
of some $72,000, and with an annual 
rental of almost $11,000, which means 
that in the 10 years following 1953 the 
building was more than paid for, and 
still the rental continues, although at a 
reduced rate. 

I say again that it seems strange that 
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the Department of Agriculture deter- 
mined so quickly, after the college took 
possession of this property at no cost, 
that it needed a laboratory. It is one of 
the deals we find all too ofter in the 
handling of the affairs of this Govern- 
ment. 

Now the taxpayers are asked to put up 
$125,000 for the purchase of this labora- 
tory and about 4 acres of land pertain- 
ing to it, after having spent well above 
$100,000 for a lease of the building which 
cost originally $72,000. 

I hope that in the future this Govern- 
ment will manage its affairs with a view 
to savings for the taxpayers of this 
country rather than windfalls for col- 
leges and other institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection for the loss to the Fed- 
eral Government has already been in- 
curred and I am not aware of any re- 
covery that can now be obtained. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 472 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
acquire by purchase, with any funds avail- 
able for agricultural research, one and nine- 
teen one-hundredths acres and three and 
sixty-eight one-hundredths acres, more or 
less, as improved, out of the motor transport 
area fourteen and six thousand seven hun- 
dred fifteen ten-thousands acres in the Fort 
Brown Reservation in Brownsville, Cameron 
County, Texas, and now leased to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for research 
purposes, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING FOR THE DISPOSITION 
OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO PAY 
JUDGMENTS IN FAVOR OF THE 
SAC AND FOX INDIANS, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10566) 
to provide for the disposition of funds 
appropriated to pay judgments in favor 
of the Sac and Fox Indians, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 10566 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
funds on deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Sac and 
Fox Tribe of the Mississippi in Iowa, the 
Sac and Fox Tribe of Oklahoma, and the 
Sac and Fox Tribe of Missouri in Kansas 
and Nebraska that were appropriated by the 
Acts of April 30, 1965 (79 Stat. 81), and 
October 31, 1965 (79 Stat. 1133), to pay judg- 
ments by the Indian Claims Commission in 
dockets numbered 138 and 143, together with 
interest thereon, after payment of attorney 
fees and other litigation expenses, shall be 
divided as follows: 

36.91 percent to the Sac and Fox Tribes 
of the Mississippi in Iowa; 

51.70 percent to the Sac and Fox Tribe of 
Oklahoma; and 

11.39 percent to the Sac and Fox Tribe of 
Missouri in Kansas and Nebraska. 
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The funds so divided, including the interest 
thereon, and the funds on deposit in the 
United States Treasury to the credit of the 
Sac and Fox Tribe of Missouri in Kansas and 
Nebraska that were appropriated by the Act 
of April 30, 1965 (79 Stat. 81), to pay a judg- 
ment by the Indian Claims Commission in 
docket numbered 195, including interest 
thereon, after payment of attorney fees and 
other litigation expemses may be used, ad- 
vanced, expended, invested, or reinvested for 
any purpose that is authorized by the tribal 
governing bodies of the respective tribes and 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. Any portion of such funds that 
may be distributed per capita to the mem- 
bers of the respective tribes shall not be sub- 
ject to Federal or State income tax. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TO AMEND THE ACT OF OCTOBER 3, 
1965 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11993) 
to amend the act of October 3, 1965. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like very much to 
know why this bill should be considered 
by unanimous consent in view of the fact 
that the Commission has been estab- 
lished, although belatedly; second, why 
the report does not include a statement 
as to who the Commissioners are, either 
in the other body or in this body, or the 
ones appointed by the Chief Executive. 

Mr. Speaker, although this involves no 
additional cost to the Government, ac- 
cording to the report, it does seem as 
though it would have had an opportunity 
to have completed its work and made its 
final report. I question whether or not 
such vague statements as are made in 
the bill and the report of the committee 
thereunto warrant continuing another 
study commission in this day of com- 
missions” to study all things. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL, I will be glad to yield to 
my distinguished colleague from West 
Virginia, a member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. MOORE. I might say to the gentle- 
man from Missouri, the reason behind 
this legislation being considered on the 
Consent Calendar is the fact that the five 
members of the Select Commission on the 
Western Hemisphere from the House of 
Representatives jointly submitted for 
consideration of the House the legislation 
which we have before us, H.R, 11993. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
for and on behalf of himself and the 
other House members of this Commis- 
sion, who are the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. FetcHan], the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Roprxol, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCutiocu], and myself com- 
ing from the State of West Virginia, sub- 
mitted this legislation. So it had the 
unanimous support of the Commission 
members who were the representative 
5 of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
that information. Then do I understand 
that the five cosponsors, or the original 
sponsor and four cosponsors of this bill, 
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are the House appointed members of the 
Commission and, if so, does it say so in 
the committee report accompanying the 
bill? 

Mr. MOORE. The report itself does not 
so indicate. It is deficient in that respect. 
However, on the Consent Calendar the 
legislation is shown to have been au- 
thored by Mr. CELLER for himself and for 
Messrs. FEIGHAN, RODINO, MCCULLOCH, 
and Moore. If I may further respond to 
the gentleman’s inquiry, the funds ap- 
priated for the select Commission’s work 
amounted to $800,000. The Commission 
has as of this time spent approximately 
$107,000 of the authorized amount. 

If I may anticipate and perhaps sug- 
gest a question, it would be, Why would 
an extension of the July 1, 1968, date for 
the imposition of a ceiling on Western 
Hemisphere immigration be delayed for 1 
year, which is what is anticipated by this 
proposed resolution? In anticipating this 
question, I say in answer to the gentle- 
man that the Commission, and in fact a 
good portion of the Members of the 
House and the Members of the other 
body did not realize when we passed the 
amendments to the immigration law in 
1965, we made applicable to the Eastern 
Hemisphere and also as well to the West- 
ern Hemisphere an amendment, which I 
authored, which required labor certifi- 
cation for any intending immigrant to 
enter the United States. This requirement 
of the law, which was an amendment 
provided for by the immigration law 
changes of 1965, has had the effect of 
slowing down immigration into this 
country from the Western Hemisphere 
countries, 

The Commission feels that in having 
an additional year to report to the House, 
they would have the facts and the figures 
which would be accumulated over that 
year concerning the operation of labor 
certification requirements of the law. 
Then we would be better prepared to 
come to this body, and to the other body 
with a report which would meet the ap- 
proval of both bodies. 

The interesting factor, if I may fur- 
ther respond to the gentleman from 
Missouri, is that since the amendments 
to the act of 1965, the number of West- 
ern Hemisphere immigrants has been 
materially reduced by reason of the op- 
eration of that amendment, to the point 
where last year the total number of im- 
migrants to the United States from the 
Western Hemisphere nations approxi- 
mated 128,000 people, out of which would 
normally come a group, which, if the 
ceiling were imposed, would not be 
counted, they being the spouses and chil- 
dren of U.S. citizens. 

Actually, the 120,000 figure has not 
been reached; but, net immigration has 
been materially below the 120,000 figure. 

Mr. HALL. Further reserving the right 
to object, and I thank the gentleman 
from West Virginia again for his lucid 
explanation, and I certainly wish to com- 
mend the committee and this House upon 
working its will on requiring labor cer- 
tification, and I hope it will continue to 
do that. Personally, I am one who is 
happy that we have not reached the 
automatic ceiling. 

But is it not true, I will query the 
gentleman from West Virginia, that this 
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also as a secondary part of the proposed 
legislation—we are considering by unan- 
imous consent—extends for 1 year the 
period of the automatic ceiling of 120,000 
such immigrants? In other words, it de- 
fers for 1 year the clapping on of that 
automatic ceiling? Is that not also a part 
of this legislation? 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. This does delay the imposition of 
that ceiling of 120,000 for 1 year. 

In the event that this legislation, and 
this authority sought by this legislation, 
be not given, the difficulty with which 
we are confronted is that if a ceiling 
goes into effect on July 1, 1968, and the 
Commission has not had the opportunity 
or has not made its complete report, it 
would have the effect of permitting 
120,000 immigrants to come into the 
United States from the Western Hem- 
isphere countries on a first-come, first- 
served basis. It would conceivably be pos- 
sible, if there is a sufficient number of 
independent applicants for immigration 
purposes say, for instance, from Brazil 
that would have registration dates prior 
to other intended immigrants from other 
countries, for us to get the 120,000 
Brazilians and no other Western Hem- 
isphere immigrants would be admitted. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I will ask the 
gentleman from West Virginia IMr. 
Moore] this question: Does this exten- 
sion of time—of applying the ceiling—in 
any way resolve unto the Commission 
itself the powers of the Congress and of 
its legislative intent? 

Mr. MOORE. I would say to the gentle- 
man, none whatsoever. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Now, is it a correct statement that the 
work of the Commission was delayed be- 
cause the five Presidential appointees 
were not designated for some 7 to 11 
months? 

Mr. MOORE. I think that is a fair as- 
sumption; that that is a fair statement 
of the facts. 

The House of Representatives acted 
very promptly. As a matter of fact, 
within 9 days the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives appointed the five 
House Members to this Commission. The 
other body acted 1 month later. I will 
use the dates—on October 12, 1965, the 
Speaker appointed the five House Mem- 
bers, and in November the other body 
added its five Members. 

It was not until June 1966 that the 
Chief Executive appointed what we call 
the public members of this Select Com- 
mission. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, could the gen- 
tleman name those for the information 
of the body? 

Mr. MOORE. If the gentleman will 
yield further 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE. In reply to the gentle- 
man’s inquiry, the Members from this 
body, as I have indicated, are Mr. CELLER, 
Mr. Ropino, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. McCut- 
LOCH, and Mr. Moore. The members 
from the other body are Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. EAST- 
LAND, Mr. Hart, and Mr. Hruska. 

The public members of the select 
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committee are Mr. Scammon, Mr. Farrell, 
Mr. Ruttenberg, Mr. Gordon, and Mr. Leo 
Cherne. There has been one resignation 
from the public members of the Commis- 
sion, Mr. Gordon, one of the Under Secre- 
taries of State, has since been appointed 
to the presidency of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Covey Oliver, Under 
Secretary of State, has been appointed in 
Mr. Gordon’s place. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
that information, inasmuch as it was 
omitted from the report of the commit- 
tee. 
I would next ask the gentleman, what 
about the Commission and its activities 
with regard to the Cuban refugees into 
the United States? 

Mr. MOORE. May I say that the Com- 
mission does have, if you will look at 
the legislative mandate which is given 
to it, the duty to look into the problem of 
Cuban refugees. However, the ceiling it- 
self does not anticipate presently meeting 
the problem of the Cuban refugees for 
this reason: that the manner in which 
Cuban refugees are handled today and 
their entrance into the United States 
comes under another provision of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. I should 
say to the gentleman that it is a provision 
which has been in the act since its codifi- 
cation in 1952, and this is the authority 
which has been delegated, although we 
are not satisfied in some instances that 
the Chief Executive uses it as we in the 
Congress felt that it would be used, but 
this is a provision of parole under 
212(d) (5) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act wherein the President of the 
United States under certain circum- 
stances can authorize parole into the 
United States of certain individuals who 
meet the criteria of the law. He has ex- 
tended the right of parole to the Cuban 
refugees, therefore their admission to the 
United States has been accomplished in 
that manner. 

May I say to the gentleman that there 
is a continuing operation of the airlift, 
and every Cuban refugee that comes 
into our country by the airlift comes 
under the provisions of the parole sec- 
tion of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, and they are not touched by this 
legislation. 

Mr. HALL. They are not touched 
either by the ceiling that would be auto- 
matically imposed of 120,000 if this leg- 
islation does not pass, as of July 1, 1968, 
nor are they affected by the studies of 
this Commission since they come under 
a separate parole section of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, as revised 
and amended in 1965. 

Is that what the gentleman is saying? 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Now, would the Commission have any 
effect on the some 2,700 US. citizens 
who are alleged to be held incommuni- 
cado, or otherwise, or not being released 
and paroled, or held in prison, anent the 
takeover by Castro in Cuba, and the 
Communist regime there at the present 
time? 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I will be glad to yield. 
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Mr. MOORE. I believe the gentleman 
might well recall that I brought to the 
attention of the House some time ago 
that there were approximately 2,700 U.S. 
citizens—actually, there were 800 U.S. 
citizens, together with their spouses and 
children making 2,700, being held in 
Cuba, and who were not being permitted 
the opportunity to leave Cuba. 

If they did leave it was necessary that 
they take Cubana Airlines going into 
Mexico, or some other country in the 
Western Hemisphere, and not allowing 
them direct admission to the United 
States. And I did maintain, I believe the 
gentleman will recall, that I felt that we 
should terminate the airlift until such 
time as we got our U.S. citizens out of 
Cuba. 

I am pleased to report, in responding 
to the gentleman’s question, and to re- 
port to the House, that the negotiations 
have been successful and are underway, 
and that a number of U.S. citizens that 
were in Cuba at the time I raised the 
point here on the floor are now in the 
United States. 

But I must also say to the gentleman, 
to be completely honest in this presenta- 
tion, that again Castro will not permit 
them to come directly from Cuba to Flor- 
ida by airlift, but he makes it necessary 
for those individuals to incur the expense 
of going to Mexico or to some one of the 
other Western Hemisphere countries and 
then subsequently be brought into the 
United States. 

As to the U.S. citizens who are in 
Cuba, this legislation will not affect them 
in any manner. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s response. The gentleman is ob- 
viously well grounded and knowledge- 
able as to the Immigration Act which, of 
course, he had a large part in helping 
us to rewrite on the House floor when it 
was passed in 1965. 

In view of the gentleman's statement 
and in view of the apparent need for 
haste in order to extend this date to 
January 15, 1969, and other extensions 
therein; and in view of the fact that 
there is no additional cost to the Govern- 
ment, but realizing that we are pulling 
the chestnuts out of the fire for the Chief 
Executive as a result of his delay in ap- 
pointing his members on the Commis- 
sion, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 11993 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
21(c) of the Act of October 3, 1965 (79 Stat. 
920), is amended by striking out “January 
15, 1968” and inserting in Heu thereof Janu- 
ary 15, 1969”. 

Sec. 2. Section 21 (e) of the Act of October 
3, 1965 (79 Stat. 921), is amended by striking 
out “June 30, 1968” and “July 1, 1968” and 

in lieu thereof “June 30, 1969” and 
“July 1, 1969“, respectively. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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The SPEAKER. This concludes the call 
of the Consent Calendar. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON DOMESTIC FINANCE, COMMIT- 
TEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY TO SIT DURING GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee on 
Domestic Finance of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency may be permitted 
to sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I will ask the major- 
ity leader if this has been cleared on this 
side of the aisle? 

Mr. ALBERT. I am informed that this 
has been cleared by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL], and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 678, PROVIDING DISPOSITION 
OF FUNDS IN FAVOR OF UPPER 
AND LOWER CHEHALIS TRIBES OF 
INDIANS IN CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 678) to pro- 
vide for the disposition of funds appro- 
priated to pay a judgment in favor of the 
Upper and Lower Chehalis Tribes of In- 
dians in Claims Commission docket 
No. 237, and for other purposes, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendment, and request a 
conference thereon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
HALEY, EDMONDSON, TAYLOR, Berry, and 
Hansen of Idaho. 


PROVIDING FOR DISTRIBUTION OF 
UNITED STATES CODE ANNO- 
TATED OR THE FEDERAL CODE 
ANNOTATED TO MEMBERS OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 570) on the resolution (H. Res. 
506) providing for the distribution of the 
United States Code Annotated or the 
Federal Code Annotated to Members of 
the House of Representatives, and ask for 
ents consideration of the resolu- 

n, 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 506 

Resolveđ, That (a) in each Congress, the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives shall 
procure for and furnish to each Member of 
the House of Representatives and the Resi- 
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dent Commissioner from Puerto Rico, either 
one complete set of the current volumes of 
the United States Code Annotated, and the 
current pocket parts thereof, published by 
the West Publishing Company, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, and the Edward Thomas Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, New York, or one complete 
set of the current volumes of the Federal 
Code Annotated, and the current pocket parts 
thereof, published by the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Incorporated, a subsidiary of Howard 
W. Sams and Company, Incorporated, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, and New York, New York, 
as such Member or Resident Commissioner 
may elect, upon his written application to 
the Clerk containing his certification that the 
volumes and pocket parts thereof for which 
he applies are intended for his personal use 
exclusively. 

(b) A Member or the Resident Commis- 
sioner is not entitled, during his term of 
office, to more than one copy of each of the 
current volumes, and the current pocket 
parts thereof, for which he applies under this 
authorization or to receive a set of volumes 
and pocket parts under this authorization 
and a set of the Code of Laws of the United 
States, and supplements thereto, under sec- 
tion 212 of title 1, United States Code. 

(c) Until otherwise provided by law, there 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out this author- 
ization. 

(d) The Committee on House Administra- 
tion is authorized to prescribe such regula- 
tions as may be necessary to carry out this 
authorization. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, line 1, strike out “in each Con- 
gress” and insert in lieu thereof “subject to 
subsection (b),” 

On page 2, at the end of line 5, insert the 
following: “The complete set of the volumes 
and pocket parts thereof for which the Mem- 
ber or Resident Commissioner applies shall 
be furnished on a current basis for the con- 
tinuous period of his service as a Member or 
Resident Commissioner beginning immedi- 
ately after his application therefor, irrespec- 
tive of the number of his terms of office 
covered by such period of service, and his 
selection of the set of such volumes and 
pocket parts may not be changed during such 
period of service. A Member and the Resident 
Commissioner is entitled to apply for and re- 
ceive a set of volumes and pocket parts under 
this authorization after each break in his 
service as Member or Resident Commis- 
sioner.” 

On page 2, line 7, strike out “during his 
term of office,” and insert in lieu thereof “for 
the continuous period of his service described 
in subsection (a),” 

Also on page 2, line 9, after the word “or” 
insert the following: “, after the close of the 
Ninetieth Congress,” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO PROVIDE FOR THE FURTHER 
EXPENSES OF THE INVESTIGA- 
TION AND STUDY AUTHORIZED 
BY HOUSE RESOLUTION 124 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 571) on the resolution (H. Res. 
842) to provide for the further expenses 
of the investigation and study author- 
ized by House Resolution 124, and ask for 
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immediate consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 842 

Resolved, That the further expenses of the 
investigation and study to be conducted pur- 
suant to H. Res. 124, by the Committee on 
Armed Services, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, not to exceed $150,000, including 
expenditures for the employment of special 
counsel, consultants, investigators, attorneys, 
experts, and clerical, stenographic and other 
assistants appointed by the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized by such committee, or 
subcommittee, signed by the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, and ap- 
proved by the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

Sec. 2. The chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services shall furnish the Committee 
on House Administration information with 
respect to any study or investigation intend- 
ed to be financed from such funds. No part 
of the funds authorized by this resolution 
shall be available for expenditure in connec- 
tion with the study or investigation of any 
subject which is being investigated for the 
same purpose by any other committee of the 
House. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, after line 8, add the following: 

“Src, 3. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing laws.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, this reso- 
lution provides for the further expenses 
of the investigation and study author- 
ized by House Resolution 124. 

Amount requested: $150,000. 

PAST AUTHORIZATIONS 

The 89th Congress, first session; Au- 
thorized, $250,000; expended, $88,721.84; 
balance, $161,278.16. 

The 89th Congress, second session: 
No request; expended, $115,112.12; bal- 
ance, $46,166.04. À 

The 90th Congress, first session: 
Authorized, $150,000; expended, $75,- 
410.74; balance, $74,589.26—as of July 
31, 1967. 

SUMMARY OF JUSTIFICATION FOR ABOVE 
RESOLUTION 


Chairman Rivers, on August 1, ordered 
a broadening of investigations to include 
a full and thorough inquiry into various 
phases of our national security. This im- 
mediate inquiry will accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 

First, determine the status of plans 
including contingency plans for effecting 
a military victory in Southeast Asia; 

Second, determine the ability of our 
Armed Forces to simultaneously meet 
present commitments in Southeast Asia, 
as well as treaty obligations, including 
the availability of military equipment, 
and present and projected force levels; 

Third, seek to determine the extent to 
which our Naval vessels require replace- 
ment, modification, or weapons improve- 
ment; 

Fourth, determine the present status 
of major weapons systems previously au- 
thorized and funded; and 
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Fifth, determine the existence of any 
plans, studies, or recommendations, that 
may affect the assigned roles and mis- 
sions of each of the four services. 


Budget 
Salaries and fees $110, 000 
A ey A 30, 000 
Telephone — 2, 500 
Supps —U—E 2. 500 
Nor y»nh AAA 5. 000 
„ 150, 000 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, House Res- 
olution 125 of this Congress approved 
$150,000 for a 12-month period for the 
use of the Armed Services Committee in 
connection with the investigation and 
study of the Department of Defense ac- 
tivities within the scope of the Commit- 
tee’s jurisdiction. Through July 31 the 
Subcommittee for Special Investigations 
has been operating within this budget, 
and as of August 1, there is a balance of 
$73,692.72. 

However, on August 1, Chairman Riv- 
ERS ordered a broadening of investiga- 
tions to include a full and thorougt. in- 
quiry into various phases of our national 
security. He directed an immediate in- 
quiry to determine the status of plans in- 
cluding contingency plans for effecting a 
military victory in Southeast Asia; the 
ability of our Armed Forces to simulta- 
neously meet present commitments in 
Southeast Asia, as well as treaty obli- 
gations, including the availability of 
military equipment, and present and pro- 
jected force levels. The inquiry is to 
encompass the possible existence of 
shortages in equipment and/or person- 
nel, and determine the extent to which 
such shortages may be “eliminated” by 
directed reductions in requirements, ta- 
bles of organization, combat support in- 
ventories, manning levels, and reserve 
stocks. 

Information is also to be developed 
with respect to projected time estimates 
for achieving a military victory in South- 
east Asia and the number of military 
personnel required to achieve a military 
victory, or the cessation of hostilities 
and the establishment of a viable gov- 
ernment in South Vietnam. 

The inquiry will also seek to deter- 
mine the extent to which our naval ves- 
sels require replacement, modification, 
or weapons improvement; the present 
status of major weapons systems previ- 
ously authorized and funded; and the 
existence of any plans, studies or recom- 
mendations, that may affect the assigned 
roles and missions of each of the four 
services. 

There is attached hereto our estimated 
budget for the cost of this undertaking. 
The individual items represent our best 
judgment of probable costs based on our 

experience in the field of investiga- 
tion. I believe t is an austere budget and 
I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the commit- 
tee will approve the full amount. 
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Salaries and fees $110, 000 
GSS Toa So sess amma 30, 000 
rde 2. 500 
8 2 —— 2,500 
% nias 5, 000 
6 — == LET 150, 000 

The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


Mr, PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R 
12257) to amend the Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Act to extend and expand the 
authorization of grants to State for re- 
habilitation services, to authorize assist- 
ance in establishment and operation of 
a National Center for Deaf-Blind Youths 
and Adults, and to provide assistance for 
migrants, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H.R. 12257 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Amendments of 1967”. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION SERVICES 


Sec, 2. Effective with respect to appropria- 
tions for fiscal years ending after June 30, 
1968, section 1(b)(1) of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act (29 U.S.C. 31(b)(1)) is 
amended by striking out “and”, and by in- 
serting before the period at the end thereof 
, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
the sum of $500,000,000, and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, the sum of $600,- 
000,000”. 

GRANTS TO STATES FOR DEVELOPMENT OF 

COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAMS 
_ Sec. 3 Section 4(a) (2) ) of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act. (29 U.S.C. 34(a) 
(2) ()) is amended by striking out “June 30, 
1967” each time it appears therein and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “June 30, 1968” and by 
out “June 30, 1968” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “June 30, 1969”. 
CENTERS FOR DEAF-BLIND YOUTHS AND ADULTS 


Sec. 4. The Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
is further amended by redesignating section 
17 as section 19 and by inserting after sec- 
tion 16 the following new section: 


“NATIONAL CENTER FOR DEAF-BLIND YOUTHS 
AND ADULTS 


“Sec. 17. (a) In order 

“(1) to demonstrate methods of (A) pro- 
viding the specialized, intensive services, as 
well as other services, needed to rehabilitate 
handicapped individuals who are both deaf 
and blind, and (B) training the professional 
and allied personnel needed adequately to 
staff facilities specially designed to provide 
such services and training such personnel 
who have been or will be working with the 
deaf-blind; 

“(2) to conduct research in the problems 
ef, and ways of meeting the problems of 
rehabilitating, the deaf-blind; and 
` “(8) to aid in the conduct of related ac- 
tivities which will expand or improve the 
services for or help improve public under- 
standing of the problems of the deaf-blind; 
the Secretary is authorized to enter into 
an agreement with any public or nonprofit 
private or tion for payment 
by the United States of all or part of the 
costs of the establishment and operation, 
including construction and equipment, of a 
center for vocational rehabilitation of handi- 
capped individuals who are both deaf and 
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blind which shall be known as the National 
Center for Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults. 

“(b) Any agency or organization desiring 
to enter into such an agreement shall sub- 
mit a proposal therefor at such time in 
such manner, and containing such informa- 
tion as may be prescribed by the Secretary. 
In considering such proposals, the Secretary 
shall give preference to those proposals 
which (1) give promise of maximum effec- 
tiveness in the organization and operation 
of the National Center for Deaf-Blind 
Youths and Adults, and (2) give promise 
of offering the most substantial skill, ex- 
perience, and capability in providing a broad 
program of service, research, and 
related activities in the field of rehabilita- 
tion of the deaf-blind. 

“(c) The agreement shall— 

“(1) provide that Federal funds paid to 
the agency or organization for the Center 
will be used only for the purposes for which 
paid and in accordance with the applicable 
provisions of this section and the agreement 
made pursuant thereto; 

“(2) provide that the agency or organiza- 
tion making the agreement will make an 
annual report to the Secretary, which the 
Secretary in turn shall transmit to the Con- 
gress with such comments and recommenda- 
tions as he may deem appropriate; 

“(3) provide that any laborer or mechanic 
employed by any contractor or subcontrac- 
tor in the performance of work on any con- 
struction aided by Federal funds under this 
section will be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing on similar construc- 
tion in the locality as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor in accordance with the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a—276a— 
5); with the Secretary of Labor having, with 
respect to the labor standards specified in 
this aph, the authority and functions 
set forth In Reorganization Plan Numbered 
14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176) and section 2 of 
the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 
U.S.C. 276c); and 

“(4) include such other conditions as the 
Secretary deems necessary to carry out the 

es of this section. 

“(d) If within twenty years after the com- 
pletion of any construction (except minor 
remodeling or alteration) for which funds 
have been paid pursuant to an agreement 
under this section the facility constructed 
‘ceases to be used for the purposes for which 
it was constructed or the agreement is ter- 
minated, the United States, unless the Sec- 
retary determines that there is good cause 
for releasing the recipient of the funds from 
its obligation, shall be entitled to recover 
from the applicant or other owner of the 
facility an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the then value of the facility as 
the amount of such Federal funds bore to 
the cost of the portion of the facility financed 
with such funds. Such value shall be deter- 
mined by agreement of the parties or by ac- 
tion brought in the United States district 
court for the district in which the facility 
is situated. 

“(e) For purposes of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘construction’ means con- 
struction of new buildings, acquisition of ex- 
isting buildings, and expansion, remodeling, 
alteration, and renovation of existing build- 
ings, and initial equipment of such new, 
newly acquired, expanded, remodeled, altered, 
or renovated buildings; and includes the cost 
of architects’ fees and acquisition of land in 
connection with any of the foregoing, but 
does not include the cost of off-site improve- 
ments; 

“(2) the determination of who are both 
deaf and blind shall be made in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary.” 

SERVICES FOR MIGRATORY AGRICULTURAL 
A WORKERS 

Sec. 5. The Vocational Rehabilitation Act 

is further amended by inserting after section 
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17 (added by section 4 of this Act) the fol- 
lowing new section: 


“PROJECT GRANTS FOR SERVICES FOR MIGRATORY 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


“Sec. 18. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to any State agency desig- 
nated pursuant to a State plan approved un- 
der section 5, or to any local agency partici- 
pating in the administration of such a plan, 
for not to exceed 90 per centum of the cost 
of pilot or demonstration projects for the 
provision of vocational rehabilitation services 
to handicapped individuals who, as deter- 
mined in accordance with rules prescribed 
by the Secretary of Labor, are migratory ag- 
ricultural workers, and to members of their 
families (whether or not handicapped) who 
are with them, including maintenance and 
transportation of such individuals and mem- 
bers of their families where necessary to the 
rehabilitation of that individual. Mainte- 
mance payments under this section shall be 
consistent with any maintenance payments 
made to other handicapped individuals in 
the State under the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act. Such grants shall be conditioned 
upon satisfactory assurance that in the pro- 
vision of such services there will be appro- 
priate cooperation between the grantee and 
other public and private nonprofit agencies 
having special skills and experience in the 
provision of services to migratory agricul- 
tural workers or their families. This section 
shall be administered in coordination with 
other provisions of law dealing specifically 
with migrant agricultural workers, including 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, section 311 of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, and the 
Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act of 
1963.” 

RESIDENCE REQUIREMENT 

Sec. 6. Section 5(a) of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act (29 U.S.C. sec. 35(a)) is 
amended by striking out “and” after the 
semicolon at the end of paragraph (10), by 

out the period at the end of para- 
graph (11) and inserting in lieu thereof “; 
and”, and by inserting after paragraph (11) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(12) effective July 1, 1969, provide that 
no residence requirement will be imposed 
which excludes from services under the plan 
any individual who is present in the State.” 
MATCHING REQUIREMENT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA 

Sec. 7. Effective July 1, 1968, section 11(h) 
(1) (B) of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
is amended by inserting “the District of Co- 
lumbia,” after “the allotment percentage 
for”. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Kentucky is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
12257 deals with one of the most re- 
markable partnerships ever established 
between the Federal Government and the 
States. For the last 47 years, this union 
of State and Federal enterprise has 
meant the difference between success and 
failure for vast numbers of our Ameri- 
cans who are handicapped. 

In fact, the program has just surpassed 
the 2 million mark in the number of 
handicapped people who have been re- 
stored to activity and usefulness during 
this time. 


The growth and improvement in this 
program in recent years has been out- 
Standing. It has been my personal 
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privilege to be closely involved in the 
development of this rehabilitation pro- 
gram over a period of many years. One 
of the historic turning points in build- 
ing this program came in 1954, when 
Congress passed major legislation to 
greatly broaden and modernize our ef- 
forts in rehabilitating the disabled. As a 
member of the Special Subcommittee on 
Assistance and Rehabilitation of the 
Physically Handicapped, I traveled with 
the committee as we conducted lengthy 
hearings across the country as well as 
here in Washington. We wrote a bill 
which established a new system of fi- 
nancing for the Federal-State program; 
introduced a national research and dem- 
onstration grant program; began a sys- 
tem of Federal support to train more 
professional workers in rehabilitation; 
and made a beginning toward expanding, 
equipping and staffing the Nation’s re- 
habilitation centers and workshops. 

We were told by the administration 
officials at that time that the program 
had reached a “plateau,” that further 
growth was virtually impossible under 
the old law. 

I believe the results speak for them- 
selves. From 1920 to 1954, the Federal- 
State program rehabilitated fewer than 
1 million people. In the 13 years since 
1954 the program has rehabilitated well 
over a million people. 

In 1954 about 56,000 disabled people 
were rehabilitated. In 1967 the total was 
173,000. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration’s research program today 
supports nearly 500 research and demon- 
stration projects operated all across the 
country. It has produced significant new 
knowledge which is making it possible to 
restore large numbers of disabled people 
who could not have been helped in 1954. 

We have about twice as many rehabil- 
itation centers and workships in this 
country as we had 13 years ago. 

This fall well over 5,000 young people 
will be taking university training for 
careers in rehabilitation work, under 
the training grant program of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration. 
Without the increase in trained person- 
nel during the last 10 years, we could not 
have mounted any substantial expan- 
sion of rehabilitation programs in this 
country. For example, in 1954 our uni- 
versities produced a total of six trained 
rehabilitation counselors. This year the 
number was about 800. In fact, over this 
13-year period, some 3,200 rehabilitation 
counselors have completed their college 
work. 

So, as one who has labored over a long 
period of time on behalf of rehabilitation 
programs for disabled people, I want 
Members of this body to share my satis- 
faction in the remarkable progress that 
has been made in the last decade or so. 

Much of this success story is a result 
of the personal leadership of the Com- 
missioner of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Miss Mary E. Switzer. Since she assumed 
her post more than 15 years ago, she has 
demonstrated an unusual capacity for 
effective management, and enthusiasm 
and leadership. 

Last week the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare gave Miss Switzer a 
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personal vote of confidence when they 
named her to direct a new organizational 
structure in the Department—one which 
is designed to use the experience that she 
and the States have gained in vocational 
rehabilitation to help cope with the prob- 
lems of public dependency throughout 
the United States. 

As I indicated to the House last week, 
I share the confidence which President 
Johnson and Secretary Gardner have 
shown in Miss Switzer. I am convinced 
that she will bring new vitality, initiative, 
and success to her latest effort on behalf 
of the American people. 

In 1965 the House of Representatives 
passed with complete bipartisan support 
a bill to make major changes and im- 
provements in the public rehabilitation 
program. With the consent of the other 
body, the President signed the billl into 
law in November 1965. The House will 
recall that the author of the 1965 amend- 
ments was the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. DANIELS]. Mr. DANIELS is 
also the principal sponsor of the bill be- 
fore us today. He is chairman of the 
Select Subcommittee on Education which 
conducted hearings on the bill and af- 
forded it initial consideration. May I take 
this opportunity to compliment the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee and Mr. 
DANIELS and to express particularly to 
the gentleman from New Jersey my deep 
appreciation for his continuing interest 
and work on legislation designed to im- 
prove rehabilitation programs for our 
handicapped people. 

Now, less than 2 years after the 1965 
amendments, we are already seeing the 
results of that fortunate piece of legisla- 
lation. The number of handicapped 
people being served has risen substan- 
tially. In the fiscal year just ended, 174,- 
000 handicapped youth, men, and women 
received a wide variety of restorative 
and training services, and were placed in 
useful work. 

H.R. 12257 proposes six additional 
amendments to the law. The first would 
extend the present financing system for 
Federal-State rehabilitation program for 
another 2 years, through fiscal 1970. It 
would authorize the allotment among 
States of $500 million in 1969, $600 mil- 
lion in 1970. 

The estimated appropriations required 
under such allotments are $343 million 
in 1969 and $408 million in 1970. 

A second amendment would authorize 
appropriations to continue for one addi- 
tional year the Federal support of state- 
wide planning in the States. This will 
permit the States to complete the plan- 
ning now underway. The estimated cost 
is $3 million. 

A third amendment would authorize 
the establishment and support of a Na- 
tional Center for Deaf-Blind Youths and 
Adults. Here the committee is com- 
pletely convinced that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a clear responsibility to act 
on behalf of one of our most neglected 
groups of Americans. Testimony before 
the subcommittee gave overwhelming 
support to this proposal and I am con- 
vinced this will be a pathfinding project 
for the hundreds of deaf-blind persons 
who have been largely bypassed in all 
the health, education, and social pro- 
grams of our Nation. The bill would au- 
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thorize the Secretary to enter into an 
agreement with a public or nonprofit pri- 
vate agency or organization to establish 
and operate such a national center. The 
center would be concerned mainly with 
providing highly specialized services to 
the deaf-blind; however, it also would 
have a strong research organization, a 
teaching program to prepare more pro- 
fessional workers in this difficult field, 
and would conduct a number of other 
special supportive activities. The esti- 
mated first year cost is $400,000. 

A fourth amendment would authorize 
a new program of project grants to the 
States to pay 90 percent of the cost of 
providing vocational rehabilitation sery- 
ices to handicapped migratory agricul- 
tural workers and members of their fam- 
ilies. Among this low-income group, 
health problems and disabling conditions 
are especially prevalent. The nature of 
their migratory lives means that they 
seldom get the help they need from the 
regularly operated State and local agen- 
cles. This bill would encourage and assist 
the State rehabilitation agencies to or- 
ganize and carry out projects to provide 
services to these migrant workers. Re- 
habilitation services also could be pro- 
vided to family members where this is 
needed to assure success in completing 
the rehabilitation program. The esti- 
mated first year cost is $9 million. 

A fifth amendment would require that 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies 
provide 9 1 to handicapped individ- 
uals without requiring a residency test. 
This would permit much more prompt 
service to thousands of handicapped per- 
sons and the committee is convinced it 
will have little or no effect on the num- 
bers of people served in any State. 

Finally, a sixth amendment would 
make a special provision affecting the 
Federal allotments available to the re- 
habilitation program in the District of 
Columbia. In determining the allotments 
of funds among the States for the basic 
Federal-State program, the District 
would have a fixed allotment percentage 
of 75 percent, the same as other non- 
State jurisdictions such as the Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam. This 
will be a far more equitable treatment 
of the District than is provided in the 
Federal law. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this bill to 
Members of the House as a most useful 
step in the right direction. It is designed 
to assist people who probably are most 
in need of our assistance and encourage- 
ment. It emphasizes rehabilitation as a 
constructive way of dealing with the 
problems of disability and other handi- 
capping conditions. The House has an 
outstanding record on a bipartisan basis 
of supporting this program and I am 
hopeful that today we can afford H.R. 
12257 our unanimous approval. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. Iam happy to 
yield to the gentleman from South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, REID of New York. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 
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Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 12257, to extend and improve 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. I am 
very pleased to be a sponsor of this bill. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act is 
one of the best conceived pieces of leg- 
islation ever enacted by the Congress. 
Like so many other successful programs, 
it received its greatest impetus under the 
administration of President Eisenhower 
with the 1954 amendments to the act. 
Steady progress has been made since 
then in bringing the benefits of rehabil- 
itative services to more and more of our 
fellow citizens who suffer debilitating 
handicaps. In considering this bill, a re- 
view of that progress is in order. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
441,339 handicapped persons were being 
assisted and 134,859 persons were suc- 
cessfully rehabilitated and returned to 
gainful employment; this year those fig- 
ures will be 720,500 persons being assisted 
and 218,500 persons actually rehabili- 
tated. 

That is a record of accomplishment 
which merits congratulations to everyone 
connected with it—local rehabilitation 
workers, State directors, and to Miss 
Mary Switzer and her staff at the Na- 
tional Vocational Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. Perhaps most of all, however, 
congratulations should go to the handi- 
capped individuals themselves, and to 
their families, as they prove over and 
over the maxim that “Yoü can’t keep a 
good man down.” Often the rehabilita- 
tion process is long, and arduous, and 
discouraging to a person who has less 
than a steely determination to triumph 
over physical handicaps. All of us know 
and admire individuals who have won 
this kind of victory. 

It is the kind of victory for the indi- 
vidual that this society should treasure. 
And we should give every possible sup- 
port to the thousands of dedicated per- 
sons who work through vocational reha- 
bilitation to make these victories possible. 

This bill assures a continued and in- 
creasing level of financial support to the 
States for vocational rehabilitation 
through fiscal 1970. It also launches a 
national effort to help those who suffer 
the worst handicap of all—the deaf- 
blind. I do not think that any of us not 
so afflicted can even imagine a world 
without sight or sound in which a human 
soul and mind must struggle to emerge 
as a person. Only a handful of individ- 
uals, such as the remarkable and gifted 
Helen Keller, have managed to triumph 
in that struggle, and then with the life- 
long help of a dedicated teacher of true 
genius, the late Anne Sullivan. In 
launching a National Center for Deaf- 
Blind Youths and Adults by this legisla- 
tion, we hope to extend the work and 
lives of these two great women. This 
kind of effort was urged by His Holiness, 
Pope Paul VI, on April 15 of this year, 
when he gave special recognition to the 
needs of the deaf-blind. 

The bill also authorizes a special effort 
to help handicapped migrant workers, 
and this too is a timely recognition of a 
special need. It is consistent with our 
other efforts to assist a group whose 
needs have been too long neglected. 

For these reasons, I urge enactment 
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of H.R. 12257. I want to especially com- 
mend the chairman of the subcommittee 
which brought this legislation before us, 
our colleague DoMINICcK DANIELS, and the 
ranking Republican member, OGDEN 
Rem. On our side, Congressmen BELL, 
ERLENBORN, ScCHERLE, and STEIGER of 
Wisconsin participated in the work of 
the select subcommittee. This is a good 
bill, a bipartisan bill, and its provisions 
reflect credit upon all those who worked 
on it. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in strong support of H.R. 12257, 
which is vitally necessary to the more 
than 4 million Americans who need vo- 
cational rehabilitation in order to enable 
them to lead productive lives. 

Lest we forget, there are presently some 
16 million Americans of working age who 
are limited in the performance of their 
major activity, not including those in 
hospitals and institutions, nor some 5 
million Americans, in addition, who are 
mentally retarded. Of these 16 million, 
some 4 million, it is estimated, can be 
assisted through vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and that number increases by 400,- 
000 new cases each year. Yet only 173,000 
persons were rehabilitated for useful 
work under the provisions of this act last 
year. In other words, we are still falling 
behind, although we are making clear 
and hopeful progress. 

Clearly, we can do more. Clearly, we 
can do better. We must do more to enable 
handicapped individuals to lead lives of 
dignity and worth, and not live out their 
days in frustrated dependence. 

The vocational rehabilitation program 
is some 47 years old and underwent ex- 
tensive changes in 1965. The amend- 
ments we are considering today would ex- 
tend certain aspects of that program and 
make a number of minor but important 
changes, 

First, the bill authorizes a 2-year ex- 
tension of appropriations for grants to 
the States for vocational rehabilitation 
services which are provided to handi- 
capped individuals to help prepare them 
for employment and useful, productive 
lives. The Federal Government under- 
writes 75 percent of the cost of these 
programs, and authorizations are made 
in the amount of $500 million for fiscal 
15 1969 and $600 million for fiscal year 
1970. 

One of the encouraging trends is that 
State funds for this program are in- 
creasing, and the States are carrying 
more and more of the load. In fiscal 1967, 
State expenditures for vocational reha- 
bilitation increased some 33 percent over 
fiscal year 1965. 

In my own State of New York, for ex- 
ample, a total of $22.1 million was avail- 
able in fiscal year 1967. This represents 
$6.8 million contributed by the State and 
$15.3 million allotted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Notably, New York was able to 
utilize 100 percent of its Federal alloca- 
tion in 1967 because it was able to meet 
completely the matching requirements. 
This represents an increase of 34 percent 
in the amount of Federal funds that New 
York State was able to match between 
fiscal years 1966 and 1967. 

Second, the bill authorizes 1 additional 
year of appropriations for support of 
statewide planning in vocational rehabil- 
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itation by the States, through June 30, 
1968, but funds so appropriated would 
remain available through June 30, 1969. 

Third, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is authorized to enter 
into an agreement with a public or non- 
profit private agency or organization for 
the establishment and operation of a na- 
tional center for deaf-blind youths and 
adults. Dr. Howard Rusk, perhaps the 
most eminent authority in this field, 
testified that there are some 5,000 deaf- 
blind persons in the country and facilities 
are now capable of serving no more than 
250 of them. Dr. Rusk stated that: 

Of all the gaps in our present resources for 
the severely disabled people this probably 
represents the greatest one. 


As he pointed out, the needs of the 
deaf-blind are completely different from 
those of other multiple handicapped in- 
dividuals, and we are clearly not meeting 
them at all. 

I am pleased the committee has re- 
tained the proposed facility solely as a 
facility for the deaf-blind, rather than 
as an institution for the multiple handi- 
capped in general. However, I believe we 
would have done a singular honor to the 
individual American most responsible for 
the progress limited though it may be, 
that we have made in the treatment of 
the deaf-blind if we had named the cen- 
ter the Helen Keller Center for Deaf- 
Blind Youths and Adults. To recognize 
Miss Keller’s achievements while she is 
still alive would indicate that we in the 
Congress are sensitive to the struggles 
and the successes that she has borne, and 
a center named in her honor would be a 
lasting inspiration to those it is designed 
to serve. While it is not possible to so 
amend this bill today, I am hopeful that 
the other body of Congress, as a whole, 
will consider this step in the near future. 

Fourth, the bill before us today would 
establish a program of project grants to 
the States for providing vocational re- 
habilitation services to handicapped 
migratory agricultural workers and 
members of their families, The 2 million 
migratory workers in this country lead 
lives more unsettled, more lacking in 
hope, and often more devoid of the 
necessities of life than almost any other 
group in our society. Several pieces of 
legislation enacted in recent years have 
made special provision for the additional 
needs of these migrants, and the legis- 
lation before us today would also recog- 
nize the special services they require. It 
is estimated that some 40,000 migratory 
workers are in need of vocational re- 
habilitation, but only 3,000 to 5,000 
would seek it each year. At 90-percent 
Federal financing, and $3,000 per case, 
the total cost is estimated to be $8.1 mil- 
lion. In addition, supportive services 
would be available to members of the 
family of the person being rehabilitated 
so that the family unit—whether or not 
the other members are handicapped— 
would be able to remain intact. In my 
judgment, this is the least we can do for 
people whose family lives are too often 
disrupted. 

Fifth, the bill would require that vo- 
cational rehabilitation services be pro- 
vided by State agencies without regard 
to the place of residence of the handi- 
capped individual. 
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Finally, adjustments are made in the 
allotment formula for the District of 
Columbia to take into account the clear 
need for vocational rehabilitation in our 
Nation's Capital. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that this 
bill, which has enjoyed strong bipartisan 
support, will be promptly enacted and 
endorsed here today and will be con- 
strued as a vote of confidence in the 
basic program of assistance to the hand- 
icapped of America so that they will 
become fully productive in as many in- 
stances as possible. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 12257, 
a bill to amend the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act. I am pleased to be a co- 
sponsor of this legislation, and to serve 
on the Select Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion which, under the able chairman- 
ship of the gentleman from New Jersey 
ie Daniels], initially considered the 

There is a tremendous amount of 
personal satisfaction involved in having 
a part in legislation to improve and ex- 
tend the Federal-State program of 
vocational rehabilitation. Probably no 
other governmental program accom- 
plishes so much visible good for our 
society as this one. The task assigned 
vocational rehabilitation, moreover, is 
one of great difficulty, involving a com- 
plex of medical, educational, employ- 
ment, and social services brought to 
bear through both public and private 
agencies on behalf of handicapped in- 
dividuals. The effectiveness with which 
this is accomplished is one of the best 
examples of how government can serve 
society in a way which is both intelligent 
and humane. This program has both a 
head and a heart. 

We have been making steady progress 
in our cooperative effort to help handi- 
capped citizens overcome their afflictions 
to the point where they are self-support- 
ing and making a contribution to society. 
Very often the contribution of rehabili- 
tated individuals is far beyond that of 
most of us who have not suffered such 
handicaps. The economic benefits of the 
program are enormous, but the human 
and spiritual benefits are far greater. 

In the 3 years ending next June 30 this 
program will have assisted over 1,800,000 
handicapped persons, and over 560,000 
of these will have been rehabilitated and 
returned to productive employment. 
Ultimately, a very high percentage of 
the people assisted will be rehabilitated 
successfully. 

More and more, vocational rehabilita- 
tion searches out and accepts new and 
more difficult assignments. The program 
is working now with people having suf- 
fered catastrophic afflictions, such as the 
ravages of stroke, in which the prospects 
for success are far from certain. But un- 
like certain analogous Government pro- 
grams, the people in vocational rehabili- 
tation are not content merely to accept 
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the easier cases in which the prospects of 
success are high in order to maintain a 
“good record.” They build a good record 
without such stratagems. They recognize 
that the test of a program is not only in 
what is accomplished, but in what is at- 
tempted. In this legislation that working 
principle is extended into very difficult 
areas. 

The bill authorizes the establishment of 
a National Center for Deaf-Blind Youths 
and Adults. There are no words to de- 
scribe adequately the extreme difficulties 
of helping these most-afflicted of all 
handicapped persons. The life of Helen 
Keller, for example, is a miracle wrought 
in two lifetimes of two women of genius, 
Miss Keller herself, and her teacher, 
Anne Sullivan. We have just finished the 
year-long centennial commemoration of 
the birth of Anne Sullivan, who died in 
1936. We are fortunate still to have Miss 
Keller among us. The accomplishments 
of these two women form the basis of vir- 
tually all that we are able to do today 
for the deaf-blind. The intent of this bill 
is that all the facilities of modern tech- 
nology and medicine will be concentrated 
on enabling us to do more. 

The need is urgent. Outbreaks of 
rubella—familiarly known as German 
measles—in recent years threaten a new 
wave of deaf-blind children, and al- 
though we may discover an effective vac- 
cine against rubella in the future, there 
is no way to undo the damage already 
done except to find new ways of reaching 
into the dark and soundless worlds of 
these individuals. Every limited success 
in this task is itself a miracle; perhaps 
more so than even our greatest accom- 
plishments in space exploration. That is 
a measure of the difficulties yet to be 
overcome. Yet, tragically, the needs of 
the deaf-blind have not received ade- 
quate attention. That situation is being 
remedied. 

His Holiness, Pope Paul VI, has been 
foremost among those calling for a great- 
er effort to help the deaf-blind, and this 
bill is one of the responses to those pleas. 
It could not be more timely. 

The bill also authorizes new efforts by 
vocational rehabilitation to reach handi- 
capped migrant workers, who even with- 
out any physical handicap are among 
the most needy in this affluent society. 
In shaping this part of the bill, we at- 
tempted to leave as much flexibility as 
Possible for rehabilitation workers to as- 
sist both the handicapped individual and 
his family. The situation of migrant 
workers is not that of the typical person 
in need of rehabilitation services, and 
there are difficult environmental factors 
which have to be surmounted. Once 
more, however, we anticipate that the 
gains will be all out of proportion to the 
funds expended. 

Finally, this bill provides a continuity 
of program authorizations through 1970 
and the assurance that there will be no 
letdown in the level of funding author- 
ized. There has been steady progress in 
the level both of Federal funding and 
State matching which is reflected in a 
steady increase in the coverage and ac- 
complishments of the program in all 
parts of the Nation. As a further 
strengthening of this progress, the bill 
would also eliminate any residence re- 
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quirements for assistance under State 
plans beginning in fiscal 1969. 

There is much that government cannot 
do and cannot cause to be done for peo- 
ple. The limitations should be recognized, 
because when more is promised than can 
be delivered government itself is discred- 
ited. Vocational rehabilitation is an ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished for 
individual citizens through an intelligent 
and soundly structured Federal-State 
program which builds confidence in our 
governmental institutions. I urge enact- 
ment of H.R. 12257 to further strengthen 
and extend this program. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to com- 
mend the distinguished chairman of this 
committee, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS], for his superb 
leadership in bringing this important 
legislation to the floor by a unanimous 
vote of his great committee. We are also 
grateful to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky for his dedicated, distinguished, 
and able chairmanship of this great 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. Speaker, also I would like to com- 
mend the chairman of the subcommittee 
for his diligence, perseverance, and de- 
votion to vocational rehabilitation in 
bringing the bill before the House with 
the unanimous support and backing of 
his subcommittee. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise, too, to pay tribute 
to all those throughout this land who 
have been associated over the years with 
this humanitarian program. The lives of 
countless thousands have been made 
helpful and useful to themselves, to their 
communities, and to the Nation because 
of vocational rehabilitation. 

This great program began 47 years ago 
in 1920, and since that time the Congress 
has reviewed the program, authorized 
appropriations, and suggested changes. 
As a result of the forthright action of the 
Congress, improvements have been made 
which allowed the program to reach 
many more of the Nation’s disabled per- 
sons, restoring them to active and useful 
places in their communities. 

This bill today will authorize grants 
for the States for fiscal year 1967, and 
authorize an additional year of appro- 
priations to the States for support of 
statewide planning of rehabilitation 
programs. 

Another significant aspect of this bill is 
that it authorizes the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to enter 
into an agreement with a public or non- 
profit private agency or organization for 
the establishment and operation of a 
National Center for Deaf-Blind Youths 
and Adults. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the House 
give its overwhelming approval to this 
important legislation. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the author of the bill, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Dan- 
IELS]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANIELS. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 
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Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, may I com- 
mend the chairman of the full commit- 
tee and the gentlemen who introduced 
the bill. This is a program that I think 
really does a job and certainly has been 
beneficial not only to the people who 
have trained under it but also has been 
beneficial to the taxpayers of this 
country. 

May I ask one question? Is the amount 
included here included in the President’s 
budget? 

Mr. DANIELS. Yes, it is. 

Mr. HALEY. I thank the gentleman 
very much, 

Mr. DANIELS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contributions. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANIELS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this time to commend the chairman 
of the subcommittee on bringing this bill 
out. The gentleman will recall I filed this 
bill in the 89th and the 90th Congresses 
and, by reason of his chairmanship, this 
committee has given it prompt and ex- 
peditious consideration. I want to state 
that previous work done by my good 
colleague on the Subcommittee on the 
Handicapped in this and the last Con- 
gress has done a great deal to help in 
this regard. 

I have always hoped that this bill 
would become law. The need is very 
great, the timing is perfect, because we 
have already performed the studies to 
add the personnel to this center. I am 
hopeful that we can obtain expeditious 
and successful consideration of the bill. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I commend the 
distinguished gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Danrets] and his committee for 
bringing out a bill which I was happy 
to sponsor during the last two sessions 
of the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
12257, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Amendments of 1967. Many of my col- 
leagues have already referred to the 
various amendments in this bill and I 
shall not make further reference to them 
at this time. However, I would like to 
voice my support of one particular pro- 
vision of the bill—that provision which 
would establish a National Center for 
Deaf-Blind Youth and Adults. 

Mr. Speaker, the deaf-blind may be 
the most severely handicapped of all dis- 
abled people. Deprived of two of the 
major senses by which mankind receives 
and transmits precise information, the 
deaf-blind exist in an overwhelming void 
of isolation and deprivation. They are 
in actual practice entirely reduced to 
receiving messages by taste, smell, or 
touch. Not only are thesc people un- 
touched by the flood of sound and scenery 
that endows mankind with most of his 
awareness of his environment and as- 
sociates, they are also deprived of the 
cultural depths and personal satisfac- 
tions which accompany the spoken and 
written language, the infinite stimula- 
tion of music, the visual bustle of city 
streets, the peaceful quietness of the 
countryside, the rapid rise and fading 
of opportunities, and so on ad 
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part of our population. They are so few 
that per capita cost conscious public 
programs have been slow to respond to 
their needs. We must also share the 
guilt that arises from the fact that these 
people have been neglected for so long. 
While their needs are many, we now 
know they are obtainable. No better ex- 
ample can be given to attest to that fact 
than the great lady we all know or have 
read about, Miss Helen Keller. 

Today, however, there are very few op- 
portunities for the deaf-blind to receive 
appropriate training. The deaf-blind 
have been largely left to vegetate in 
homes, a great burden to their families 
and associates, or as inmates of cus- 
todial institutions. This shameful con- 
dition stems from a lack of understand- 
ing of what may be imprisoned behind 
the closed eyes and the shut ears and 
from the bewilderment of an uninformed 
public. 

H.R. 12257 would take a major step in 
meeting the needs of this thoroughly 
neglected segment of our population. I 
urge my colleagues to join me in support 
of this bill. 

As the original sponsor of this bill 
in the Congress and its predecessor, the 
89th Congress, I wish to commend those 
colleagues who served with me on the ad 
hoc Subcommittee of the Handicapped. 
I believe our work on this subcommittee 
contributed to the passage of this legis- 
lation. 

However, the real father of this bill 
is not even a Member of the Congress. I 
refer to Mr. Robert Smithdas a resident 
of my district. I am honored to have 
been a classmate of Mr. Smithdas who 
was an honor graduate of St. John’s 
University—despite the fact that he is 
deaf-blind. It is the work of Bob Smith- 
das as set forth in his testimony in the 
committee hearings which has inspired 
all of us who have come to know him to 
do more in this field. 

In addition I would like to use this 
opportuinty to also commend Dr, Peter 
Salmon, director of the Industrial Home 
for the Blind in Brooklyn, N.Y. Dr. Sal- 
mon who has given his life to the cause of 
the blind, deaf, and deaf-blind deserves 
a major share of the credit for this par- 
ticular legislation. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
New York for the hard work and study 
that he entered into prior to this sub- 
committee considering this legislation. I 
congratulate the gentleman from New 
York for his leadership, his efforts, and 
his help, all of which has made the work 
of the subcommittee much easier. His 
proposal for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Center for Deaf-Blind Youths and 
Adults has been incorporated in this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
12257, cited as the “Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Amendments of 1967.” The legis- 
lation had strong bipartisan support and 
was reported by the Select Subcommit- 
tee on Education and the full Committee 
on Education and Labor without a dis- 
senting vote. 

Mr. Speaker, my first subcommittee 
assignment, when I came to Congress, 
was on the Special Education Subcom- 
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mittee of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, to which rehabilita- 
tion and special education were assigned. 
In the course of hearings throughout the 
country, I came to understand certain 
things. First, that there are millions 
of handicapped children, youths, and 
adults, and that their needs are great. 
Second, that a great deal of knowledge 
has been gained with respect to how to 
help these people meet their needs. 
Third, that the resources of the agencies 
and organizations serving handicapped 
people are totally inadequate to do the 
job that is expected of them. 

Last week, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Honorable 
John W. Gardner, announced a major 
organizational change within the De- 
partment. For this sizable challenge in 
reshaping the Government’s public pro- 
grams, the Secretary turned to one of 
the most able and experienced adminis- 
trators we have today, Miss Mary E. 
Switzer, longtime Commissioner of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation—a person who has 
demonstrated her capacity to seek out 
the new, in finding solutions to the old. 

In her new capacity, Miss Switzer now 
serves as Administrator of the Social 
and Rehabilitation Services. She directs 
five agencies which bring together the 
Department’s major programs in wel- 
fare, rehabilitation, and certain health 
and health-related programs. As part of 
the reorganization, the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Administration has been re- 
designated as the Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Services Administration. 

Since the principal official concerned 
with this bill has been given a new vote 
of confidence by the President, and the 
Secretary, I am particularly pleased to 
urge the enactment of H.R. 12257. 

The studies and reports of the sub- 
committee on which I served in 1965, 
contributed to the passage of legislation 
which increased the Federal commit- 
ment to the education of handicapped 
children. It also helped lay the ground- 
work for the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act Amendments of 1965, under which 
we are seeing a rapid advance in the 
scope and effectiveness of rehabilitation 
services to the Nation’s handicapped 
youth and adults. The 1965 legislation 
was drafted by the Special Education 
Committee of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. It was my honor 
and privilege to introduce the committee 
bill and to present it to the House. 

As chairman of the Select Education 
Subcommittee which has been assigned 
jurisdiction over rehabilitation legisla- 
tion, I am presenting to the House an- 
other measure to further expand and 
strengthen services to the Nation’s hand- 
icapped citizens. Before presenting the 
legislation in detail, let me make these 
observations. 

First. It is a basic concept of Ameri- 
can democracy that every individual be 
given an opportunity to make the most of 
his abilities. This means the opportunity 
to work, to earn, to pay taxes to one’s 
government, and otherwise assume the 
rights and responsibilities of full citizen- 
ship. Millions of handicapped people are 
denied these opportunities because of 
the nature and extent of their disabili- 
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ties. The simple aim of vocational reha- 
bilitation is to help these handicapped 
people to achieve the opportunities which 
might otherwise be denied them. 

Second. During 47 years of its exist- 
ence, over 2 million handicapped in- 
dividuals have been rehabilitated by the 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies 
under the State-Federal rehabilitation 
program which this legislation aims to 
strengthen. The number of people reha- 
bilitated during the 1967 fiscal year ex- 
ceeded 173,000, and this number is ex- 
pected to increase steadily. These encour- 
aging results were made possible by the 
passage of Public Law 333 of the 89th 
Congress, to which I have already refer- 
red. It is almost impossible to imagine 
what the rehabilitation of these people 
has meant to the economic life of the 
Nation and to the handicapped people 
themselves and their families. 

Third. Ninety-five percent of the 
handicapped people rehabilitated under 
this program have incomes under the 
poverty level at the time they apply for 
service. A high percentage have no in- 
come. The vocational rehabilitation 
agenices are the original antipoverty 
agencies in this country, and continue, 
without fanfare, to make an increasingly 
important contribution to this objective. 
The more complete utilization of voca- 
tional rehabilitation agencies in our en- 
tire antipoverty efforts would result in 
great benefits to our people. 

Fourth. The vocational rehabilitation 
program is probably the best illustration 
of an effective State-Federal partnership 
to accomplish a worthy social objective. 
The States pay 25 percent of the cost of 
this program. The States operate the 
program. State Governors and .State 
legislatures believe in the program and 
support it. The relationship between the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion which administers the program at 
the National level, and the States is ex- 
cellent, in fact, a model which others 
might Myf with profit. 

Fifth. program is intelligently, 
cia Neck g and humanely adminis- 
tered at both National and State levels. 
It works with handicapped people on an 
individual basis. No group of workers is 
more client-centered than workers in the 
rehabilitation programs. No program 
has shown more imagination in its ap- 
proach to today’s critical human prob- 
lems or more ingenuity in seeking new 
and better ways of serving its clients. 

Sixth. Although vocational rehabili- 
tation is one of the most successful and 
popular programs supported by this 
Congress, officials of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Administration and State 
vocational rehabilitation agencies are 
frank in pointing out their own weak- 
nesses and inadequacies, always with 
constructive suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

In the light of the above stated facts, 
it is with pride and confidence that I 
now present to this House a proposal 
that will result in another important 
step in providing equality of opportunity 
for one of the Nation’s underprivileged 
groups, the physically and mentally 
handicapped. House Report No. 563 in- 
cludes a detailed explanation of the pro- 
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visions of H.R. 12257. I shall summarize 
briefly the objectives of the bill and how 
we expect to achieve them. 

GRANTS TO STATES 


Section 2 of the bill authorizes a 2-year 
extension of appropriation authority for 
grants to the States for vocational re- 
habilitation services. Appropriation au- 
thority under the present law terminates 
with the 1968 fiscal year. In order that 
the States, whose legislative bodies meet 
biennially, can know what they may ex- 
pect in the way of Federal funds, it is 
extremely important that this extension 
be made during this session of Congress. 
The appropriation authority for the 1968 
fiscal year is $400 million. This authority 
would be increased to $500 million for 
amen 1969 and $600 million for fiscal 

Much of the program expansion to 
be expected with increased appropria- 
tions will be used in developing cooper- 
ative programs with other agencies that 
have responsibility for some aspects of 
the needs of handicapped individuals. 
Particularly significant will be coopera- 
tive agreements between the vocational 
rehabilitation agencies and the public 
schools for the rehabilitation of handi- 
capped individuals coming through spe- 
cial education. classes; cooperation with 
mental hospitals and mental health cen- 
ters in the rehabilitation of the mentally 
ill; cooperation with public welfare 
agencies in rehabilitating individuals on 
public assistance; and cooperation with 
correctional institutions in the rehabili- 
tation of public offenders. We are seeing 
in the rehabilitation movement what is 
probably the most effective effort to co- 
ordinate services directed at common 
goals. This pioneering effort should be 
encouraged to the greatest possible 
degree. 

COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAMS 

The 1965 legislation authorized appro- 
priations through fiscal year 1967 for 
grants to States for statewide planning 
in rehabilitation. The object was to in- 
sure that each State would have a basis 
for developing service programs, facili- 
ties, personnel, and other resources, so 
that by July 1, 1975, each State would be 
able to furnish vocational rehabilitation 
services to all handicapped individuals 
who needed such help. The 1965 amend- 
ments did not become law until Novem- 
ber 1965, with regulations to be issued 
even later. As a result, the first year of 
the authority was largely nullified. In 
this section of the bill, we are asking that 
the authority for statewide planning be 
extended 1 additional year. Unless this is 
done, the planning effort in the States 
will be interrupted and, in many cases, 
probably never completed. 


CENTER FOR DEAF-BLIND YOUTHS AND ADULTS 


This legislation authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to enter into an agreement with a public 
or private nonprofit agency or organi- 
zation for the establishment and opera- 
tion, including construction and equip- 
ment, of a center for vocational rehabili- 
tation of handicapped individuals who 
are both deaf and blind. The center is 
to be known as the National Center for 
Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults, Deafness 
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alone, and blindness alone, are recog- 
nized as among the greatest handicaps 
an individual may suffer. It is difficult 
for those of us with normal senses to 
have any degree of understanding with 
respect to what it would mean to be both 
deaf and blind. Authorities in the field 
are convinced there are at least 4,000, 
and possibly as many as 7,000 such per- 
sons in this country. The rehabilitation 
of these people is tremendously compli- 
cated and difficult. Nevertheless, there 
are numerous illustrations of individuals 
who have achieved rehabilitation despite 
this dual handicap. The first deaf-blind 
person to do so was Helen Keller, whose 
name is a household word in the United 
States. The committee had another such 
individual, Robert Smithdas, of New York 
City, testify on this legislation. Mr. 
Smithdas is living testimony of what can 
be accomplished under this section of the 
legislation. 

The center to be established under this 
bill will have as its purposes: First, 
demonstration of methods to provide 
specialized, intensive services needed to 
rehabilitate handicapped individuals who 
are deaf-blind; second, training person- 
nel needed to staff facilities especially 
designed to provide such services; third, 
conducting research in the problems of 
and ways of meeting problems of reha- 
bilitating the deaf-blind; and fourth, im- 
provement of the public’s understanding 
of the problems of the deaf-blind. 

It is anticipated that as many as 200 
or 300 deaf-blind individuals will be 
served in the center at one time. Although 
the number may appear to be small, the 
knowledge and experience gained in this 
center will be widely disseminated to 
assist other institutions in the rehabili- 
tation of additional deaf-blind persons. 
The committee believes that the estab- 
lishment of this center is a progressive 
step of great importance. 

I would like to mention that my 
esteemed colleague from New York, the 
Honorable HucH L. Carey, also saw the 
need for such a center, and introduced 
legislation whioh would create an insti- 
tution of this very kind. I am happy to 
say Mr. CarEy’s proposal is incorporated 
in H.R. 12257. 

MIGRANT WORKERS 

One section of the bill establishes a 
program of project grants to support re- 
habilitation services to handicapped 
migratory agricultural workers and their 
families. Members of the House are fully 
aware of the many problems of migrant 
workers. Scarcely a year goes by that leg- 
islation of some kind is not introduced 
for the purpose of assisting them. We be- 
lieve that the provisions of this bill pro- 
viding for the rehabilitation of migrant 
workers offer much promise. The legisla- 
tion is drawn in such a way that the re- 
habilitation agency, cooperating with 
other health, education, and welfare 
agencies who also have responsibilities in 
this field, can work with families of 
migrant workers as a whole, identifying 
the problems of handicapped individuals, 
and doing whatever is necessary to ad- 
vance their rehabilitation. Being a spe- 
cial project program, it would be possible 
for the Secretary to concentrate the 
expenditure of funds appropriated under 
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this section upon the problems of mi- 
grant workers, wherever they may be. 
RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


Section 6 of the bill amends the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act by requiring 
that State plans provide that residence 
requirements will not be imposed which 
exclude services under the State plan to 
any individual who is present in the 
State. The committee was naturally con- 
cerned with what effect this would have 
upon rehabilitation programs in the 
States. Mr. Howard Hanson, president of 
the Council of State Administrators of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, testified be- 
fore the committee that the inclusion of 
this provision was satisfactory to the 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies, 
and that he did not believe that it would 
present any problems. He further stated 
that the passage of this section would 
simplify the process of providing services 
to handicapped individuals who move 
from one State to another. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, one provision of 
this bill would result in increasing voca- 
tional rehabilitation allotments to the 
District of Columbia. Under present leg- 
islation, the District of Columbia is 
treated as a State. The problems of the 
District of Columbia are not, of course, 
comparable to those of a State. In fact, 
the District of Columbia cannot be said 
to be even a typical city. It is really the 
inner core of a comprehensive metropoli- 
tan area which includes several counties 
in Virginia and Maryland. The concen- 
tration of commercial property in this 
inner core results in a higher than aver- 
age per capita income. Since per capita 
income is a factor in allotting funds, this 
results in a low allotment percentage for 
the District of Columbia. The 
characteristics of the District of Colum- 
bia also result in an unusual concentra- 
tion of needy handicapped persons in the 
District, 

In this bill, we are removing the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from the “State” 
classification and giving it a higher 
allotment percentage, as present legisla- 
tion already provides for Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands. This pro- 
vision is strongly supported by the Ad- 
ministration, and members of our com- 
mittee feel that it is badly needed to en- 
able the Department of Vocational Re- 
habilitation in the District of Columbia 
to make an important impact on the cost 
of dependency brought about by dis- 
ability. 

I mentioned earlier that this bill had 
bipartisan support in the committee. 
This should be emphasized. The objec- 
tives of rehabilitation are such that 
everyone subscribe to them, whatever his 
philosophy of government may be. For- 
tunately, also, the record of this program 
is such that all may agree upon its 
methods, as well as its philosophy. 

Mr. Speaker, our programs for the dis- 
abled go to the heart of the American 
commitment. Every individual is of 
value. We just do not accept, any longer, 
the idea that a serious physical handicap 
means a life of dependence and useless- 
ness. Today, through an inspired combi- 
nation of education, health care, job 
training, and sheer human devotion, 
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hundreds of thousands of such lives are 
being rebuilt. 

I urge all the Members of this House 
to support H.R. 12257. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to support this legislation, H.R. 12257. I 
was glad to be a cosponsor of this legis- 
lation with my distinguished colleagues 
in which we are amending and extending 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, and I 
urge to my colleagues that it be enacted. 

There is probably no Federal program 
which is more successful and meets the 
mark set for it than vocational rehabili- 
tation, and certainly very few federally 
supported programs have such wide ac- 
ceptance among all groups of our popu- 
lation, and in all sections of the Nation, 
as I believe will be evidenced by the vote 
a little later on. 

This is not accidental, and it is not the 
result of uncritical evaluation. Vocational 
rehabilitation has operated in a field of 
great difficulty where failure, in many in- 
stances, might be excused. In recent years 
Congress has acted at the request of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion to make their tasks even more diffi- 
cult by extending the program into the 
area of catastrophic disability, such as 
that caused by stroke. Good progress is 
being made. I could show any of you the 
evidence of this in the operation of the 
vocational rehabilitation facilities in my 
congressional district, as I know there 
are all over the country. Also vocational 
rehabilitation is in many respects a model 
for Federal support in other fields—and 
it is a model too often ignored in the past 
few years. There is true coordination 
and partnership between the local com- 
munities, the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment in vocational rehabilitation. At 
a time when many people are saying that 
Congress should not reduce the 90-10 
percentage in some programs, it is inter- 
esting to note that the States have in- 
creased their participation in vocational 
rehabilitation. 

At a time when programs like the war 
on poverty program have fallen far short 
of their mark, vocational rehabilitation 
has progressed well. The poverty pro- 
gram surely must have been initiated to 
attempt to rehabilitate the people who 
live in poverty and bring them up to a 
more affluent and satisfactory life. The 
drafting of the poverty legislation, the 
Economic Opportunity Act, forgot all of 
the model features of vocational reha- 
bilitation. If the poverty program fol- 
lowed the pattern of vocational rehabili- 
tation, and specifically the local, State, 
and Federal partnership, I believe many 
of the gross criticisms about the Office of 
Economic Opportunity that have been 
heard in recent years would not have 
been the case because here is a program 
that is operated by the States and local 
communities through the instrumentality 
of a State agency under an approved 
State plan. It involves Federal, State, 
local governments, and the special capa- 
bilities of private agencies, in a coop- 
erative effort in which the Federal role 
is unobtrusive and supportive. Yet there 
is strong national leadership through the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in the 
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Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The Federal administration is excel- 
lent. Miss Mary Switzer and her staff are 
a smoothly functioning, highly competent 
team which year after year quietly dem- 
onstrate that a Federal agency can be 
an efficient and imaginative partner in 
achieving national and human goals. 

This year over 700,000 of our fellow 
citizens will be receiving help from Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, and more than 
218,000 will have been rehabilitated and 
restored to productive and self-support- 
ing lives. This represents a great na- 
tional gain in economic terms, but it 
must always be thought of in terms of 
personal and human values that are be- 
yond price. 

H.R. 12257 further extends the pro- 
gram by providing authorization for 
grants to the States through fiscal 1970 
at a rate calculated to assure steady 
progress, and by inaugurating new pro- 
grams—one for the deaf-blind and one 
designed to bring rehabilitation services 
to handicapped migrant agricultural 
workers. The bill also eliminates any res- 
idency requirements after June 30, 1969. 
Unfortunately, in a number of States 
such requirements have denied services 
to those in need of them. 

The establishment of a National Cen- 
ter for Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults 
will be a major step forward in helping 
the most afflicted of all multiple handi- 
capped individuals. The problems of the 
deaf-blind, which have been brought to 
the attention of the whole world in the 
inspiring life of Helen Keller, are as 
great a challenge to the ingenuity of 
man as could be imagined. Despite the 
remarkable accomplishments of a few 
individuals afflicted in this manner, 
progress has been painfully slow in find- 
ing ways to help most deaf-blind indi- 
viduals. The difficulties of teaching those 
who cannot hear speech or see objects 
or writing are beyond the ability of most 
of us to comprehend. There is perhaps 
no other endeavor in which the attri- 
butes of human compassion and scien- 
tife methodology must be so woven to- 
gether to produce a favorable result. It 
is fortunate and fitting that this Center 
should be commenced in Helen Keller’s 
lifetime. 

The bill also authorizes a demonstra- 
tion project effort to bring the benefits 
of the program to handicapped migrant 
workers. As in other fields, such as edu- 
cation, help for migrant workers is 
needed but must be rendered in such a 
way as to take into account a whole 
complex of family problems and en- 
vironmental factors not present in nor- 
mal circumstances. I strongly endorse 
this additional effort to assist these 
families. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say that I think our committee has done 
a careful and constructive job in bring- 
ing this legislation to the House, and 
that the bill deserves the same unani- 
mous support here that it received in our 
committee. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. ‘TIERNAN]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
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minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. Green], who 
has for many years been chairman of the 
subcommittee that originally handled 
this legislation. The gentlewoman has 
done as much work on this piece of legis- 
lation as any other Member of the Con- 
gress, and she has made a great contri- 
bution. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the distinguished chairman of 
the committee for his very gracious re- 
marks. 

Mr. Speaker, as a cosponsor of this 
legislation, I urge the enactment of it by 
the House today. 

I would also certainly take this mo- 
ment to congratulate the very distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey for 
his leadership on this legislation and for 
the prompt way in which he has brought 
the amendments of 1967 to the floor of 
the House for consideration and a vote 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to borrow 
from a very eloquent statement made by 
Secretary Gardner at the time he ap- 
pe pe before our subcommittee. He 

Our programs for the disabled go to the 
heart of the American commitment. Every 
individual is of value. Every individual 
should have the opportunity to grow to his 
full stature, to achieve his full potential, to 
live his life with some measure of dignity. 

We just do not any longer accept the idea 
that a serious physical handicap means a life 
of dependence and uselessness. A few years 
ago the great majority of individuals with 
severe physical handicaps were condemned 
to lives of dependence. Today, through an in- 
spired combination of education, health care, 
job training and sheer human devotion, hun- 
Ne koas thousands of such lives are being 
rebullt, 
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the act strong bipartisan support, and 
whenever we consider legislation to mod- 
ify or extend the act, compliment upon 
compliment is paid to Mary Switzer, 
Commissioner of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Russ Dean, and other members of 
her staff for the efficient, yet imaginative, 
administration of rehabilitation pro- 
grams. These tributes are well earned in- 
deed. I am sure, in our expressions of 
praise and gratitude for the work of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, we speak not only for ourselves, but 
also for the more than 2,000,000 disabled 
yet rehabilitated Americans who have 
been extended services under the Fed- 
eral-State partnership. 

In our enthusiasm for this program, 
we should not, however, for one moment 
forget the problem to which the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act is directed, nor 
the matter to which we are turning our 
attention today. During the debate on the 
1965 amendments to the act, I repeated 
for the House a portion of the testimony 
of the then president of the Association 
of Rehabilitation Centers. I should like 
to repeat his statement again today be- 
cause it seems to me he has stated very 
succinctly the problem we have under 
consideration: 

The fight against the human and economic 
loss caused by disability in this nation is a 
matter of national concern, No nation can 
afford this waste and misery nor can long 
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endure the loss of retrievable human 
resouces, 


It is clear that the 1965 amendments to 
the act have strengthened the fight 
against the human and economic loss 
caused by disability. In my own State of 
Oregon, rehabilitation work is moving 
ahead. More State funds are being pro- 
vided to expand the public program and 
several new projects are underway with 
voluntary groups. For example, Goodwill 
Industries of Portland is now working 
under a grant from the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Administration to modernize 
and expand their workshop for the hand- 
icapped, so that improved training can 
be provided to larger numbers of people. 
In another project, the State rehabilita- 
tion agency and the State corrections au- 
thorities have developed a new joint pro- 
gram to combine their resources in a 
special reception and diagnostic center 
for public offenders, Several other volun- 
tary organization—the United Cerebral 
Association of Northwest Oregon, the 
Willamatee Valley Rehabilitation Center 
in Lebanon, the Open Door facility at 
Corvallis—are conducting special proj- 
ects in cooperation with the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

The success of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram in terms of persons rehabilitated 
last year has already been mentioned to- 
day and it is part of the committee re- 
port on this legislation. The following is 
occurring, beyond an increase in the 
number rehabilitated: 

A new grant program to help construct 
centers and workshop is underway. 

A four-part program to improve and 
make full use of the Nation’s sheltered 
workshops also has been launched. 

Practically all of the States are now 
engaged in a statewide planning pro- 
gram to measure the rehabilitation re- 
sources that have developed a systematic 
plan for building their resources to meet 
the needs of their own people. 

A national study on architectural 
problems in our present buildings is 
nearing completion. I believe this will 
help several hundred thousand handi- 
capped people gain access to buildings 
where they have been barred for so long. 

During the excellent hearings on H.R. 
12257, conducted by the Select Subcom- 
mittee on Education under the chair- 
manship of the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey, we heard glowing prog- 
ress reports on these new programs. The 
reports came not only from the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration but 
also from the national associations and 
from persons who are working at the 
local level. 

Based on the testimony presented, I 
am convinced that a magnificent effort 
is being made and it is therefore with 
some reluctance that I will mention one 
matter which is of concern to me, As 
indicated in the report of H.R. 12257, 
the committee heard testimony that the 
program for furnishing technical assist- 
ance to workshops for the handicapped 
has not kept pace with the progress be- 
ing made with the other programs au- 
thorized by the 1965 amendments. It is 
my understanding that the problem has 
come about because of limitations placed 
upon financing of technical assistance 
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activities. Over the last few years, I have 
had the opportunity to visit a number 
of sheltered workshops. Always, I have 
been impressed with the dedication and 
the untiring efforts of those who man- 
age and maintain these centers. It did 
seem to me when we considered the 1965 
legislation which provided for a number 
of programs to improve workshops, that 
it was indeed desirable and possibly nec- 
essary that the effort include the pro- 
vision of technical assistance so that 
experts in various aspects of workshop 
operation could be assigned to workshops, 
at their request, to provide expert help 
in solving many of the complex and dif- 
ficult problems which arise. 

Quite frankly, because of my deep con- 
cern that technical assistance and ex- 
pert advice was not being made 
available at the level the 1965 act en- 
visioned, I was tempted to affer amend- 
ments in subcommittee to strengthen 
this authority. I did not, Mr. Speaker, 
offer those amendments based on my 
understanding that the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Administration would give 
this matter immediate and serious atten- 
tion. As the House report indicates, the 
committee expects the technical assist- 
ance programs will be financed in such 
a way and at such a level that it can 
render maximum help in improving 
workshops through the country. I in- 
tend to watch very carefully the progress 
made under this provision. 

Though we can view the accomplish- 
ments under the 1965 act with pride, we 
must always be looking toward the fu- 
ture. While we have solved, or are help- 
ing to solve, many problems, there are 
SuN many which are in need of solu- 

on. 

H.R. 12257 looks to the future and will 
extend and expand the authorization of 
grants to States for rehabilitation serv- 
ices. It will provide a new program of 
assistance for the rehabilitation of 
handicapped migrants and their fami- 
lies. An improved means of financing the 
rehabilitation program in the District of 
Columbia is proposed. And more impor- 
tantly, the bill authorizes assistance for 
the establishment and operation of a 
National Center for Deaf-Blind Youths 
and Adults. I do not think there will be 
debate or argument on the desirability 
and necessity of this final provision. It 
will provide for a rather modest expendi- 
ture which will result in immeasurable 
benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation provides 
a program. which, indeed, does make an 
effective war on poverty. It makes tax 
producers out of tax consumers. It is 
worth every dime spent. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Hawaii [Mrs. 
Minx]. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Amendments of 1967 and to urge unani- 
mous approval of this bill by my col- 
leagues today. The bill will extend the 
Nation’s vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram to some of our most disadvantaged 
citizens, many of whom are in desperate 
need of help in order that they might 
lead active and productive lives. It will 
extend our present program through fis- 
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cal 1970, and several of its provisions have 
been recommended in Presidential mes- 
sages to Congress earlier this year. 

I am sure that I am not alone, Mr. 
Speaker, in relating the subject of voca- 
tional rehabilitation to the life story of a 
distinguished and inspiring American, 
Helen Keller. All of us stand in great ad- 
miration of the courage and vitality dis- 
played by Helen Keller. The now famous 
play, “The Miracle Worker,” dramatizes 
her successful struggle to overcome the 
physical handicaps which beset her; Miss 
Keller was born deaf-blind. However, it 
took more than her own indomitable will 
and capacity to achieve this success—she 
was not alone in this struggle. It was 
Anne Sullivan, her friend, companion, 
mentor, and teacher, who unlocked the 
doors of communication with Helen Kel- 
ler. Miss Keller had years of devoted 
teaching and specialized care by Anne 
Sullivan and others like her, teaching 
and care which meant a subsidization of 
over a million dollars. It would have been 
tragic if Helen Keller had not received 
such aid, and it is similarly dishearten- 
ing to see disabled persons in our present 
society vegetate and waste away in a life 
of dependence. Our disabled should be 
offered the most of our time, effort, and 
resources in order that they lead produc- 
tive and fulfilling lives. 

Most Americans do not recognize how 
widespread the problem of disability is. 
A national health survey has indicated 
that approximately 16 million persons of 
working age are limited partially or to- 
tally in their major activities—at. work, 
or keeping house, or going to school. An 
estimated 4 million disabled are in need 
of. vocational rehabilitation services if 
they are to become employable and some 
400,000 new cases are added each year. 

Throughout the 47-year history of the 
Federal-State program of vocational re- 
habilitation, a wide range of services has 
been provided to help the disabled be- 
come active again and over 2 million 
Americans have been restored to active 
roles. As a result of the 1965 amendments 
to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, the 
Nation's rehabilitation program, both 
public and voluntary, are operating to- 
day at a far higher level of effectiveness. 

However, our major task still lies 
ahead. The present bill introduced by 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor is di- 
rected to reach some of the most dis- 
advantaged of our people, and proposes 
five changes in the law which should be 
enacted this year. 

Two of these changes were advocated 
by President Johnson in his message on 
health and education earlier this year. 
One of these is the President’s proposal 
to establish a National Center for Deaf- 
Blind Youth and Adults. There is among 
both the general public and professional 
workers an almost complete ignorance 
of the capabilities of the deaf-blind or 
of their existence. Even an adequate 
count of the numbers of deaf-blind per- 
sons is unavailable. Experts in the field, 
however, place estimates at 5,000 to 7,000, 
figures which represent a large group of 
Americans for which the Federal Gov- 
ernment, at present, is doing virtually 
nothing. The proposed Center would pro- 
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vide specialized intensive services for 
the deaf-blind as well as training for 
professional personnel working with 
them. It would provide research funds 
with respect to the problems and rehab- 
ilitation of the disabled. The bill also 
calls for planning of additional regional 
centers; services would then be avail- 
able to those in any geographical area. 
When the program reaches all of our 
deaf-blind, it should provide, if you will, 
a modern version of Anne Sullivan, which 
would help them to overcome the mas- 
sive communication barriers existing be- 
tween them and the larger world. 

Second, Mr. Speaker, in the President's 
message on poverty, he urged that a spe- 
cial effort be made to deal with the dis- 
abling conditions which are presently 
widespread among migratory agricul- 
tural workers. The tragie circumstances 
of these workers who follow the seasons 
and the crops is compounded when the 
worker or a family member sustains a 
serious disability. Special funds would 
also be made available to State rehabili- 
tation agencies for projects to provide 
the complete range of vocational rehab- 
ilitation services to migratory agrieul- 
tural workers and their families who be- 
come disabled. 

Furthermore, the appropriation au- 
thorization is extended through fiscal 
years 1969 and 1970 for the Federal funds 
required for the Federal-State program, 
to carry out the basic service program for 
disabled people. The present authority in 
the law extends only to June 30, 1968. 
It is important that we give States, many 
of which are developing their budgets for 
1969, enough advance notice of our in- 
tentions in order that they might plans 
and budget effectively in an established 
program such as this. 

The bill also provides for Federal sup- 
port for an additional year for the state- 
wide planning now being undertaken in 
the States. In 1965, the amendments au- 
thorized each State to conduct a 2- 
year program of planning in rehabilita- 
tion. Each State was charged with the 
responsibility of developing a compre- 
hensive program so that by 1975, it would 
be able to completely furnish rehabili- 
tation services to all disabled persons. 
Today, most are still in the midst of their 
planning programs. The amendments 
did not become law until most of the first 
year of authorization had already passed, 
thus the results of termination of these 
planning projects are obvious; we must 
make a new authorization so that the 
States will be able to complete their 
planning. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes 
to eliminate the use of residence require- 
ments as a condition of providing voca- 
tional rehabilitation services to dis- 
abled people. Because of the highly mo- 
bile population in America, authorities 
are convinced that imposing a residence 
restriction interferes with services to 
many people who need help the most. We 
cannot allow our disabled people to re- 
main disabled until a year’s residence, 
or other residence requirement has been 
established. 

These five amendments extend our 
commitment to some of the most disad- 
vantaged of our people. This promise we 
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have happily borne is an expression by 
the American people of the dignity and 
stature of the individual, that every in- 
dividual, no matter who he is or the dis- 
advantages he labors under, will have 
the opportunity to achieve his full po- 
tential. It remains for us to continue to 
work toward these ends. Helen Keller 
well illustrates that productive lives can 
be led by even our most seriously handi- 
capped. Her rehabilitation, moreover is 
testimony to the need and worth of men 
and women who share the dedication 
and ability of Anne Sullivan. These peo- 
ple, along with best facilities and great- 
est resources must be employed to help 
rebuild the lives of our disabled. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of 
this bill. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as a cospon- 
sor of H.R. 12257, the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Amendments of 1967, which 
were reported unanimously by the House 
Education and Labor Committee, I am 
very pleased to recommend this bill to 
the House. 

I am sure that most Members are fully 
aware of the excellent work which has 
been carried out for so many years by 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration under the leadership and direc- 
tion of Miss Mary E. Switzer. This arm 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has set an example which 
all Government agencies should try to 
achieve. The Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration has made its mission one 
of giving handicapped men and women 
the necessary tools by which they can 
take a more useful place in life. 

This Federal-State program has 
proven itself over and over again to be 
the best example of what can be accom- 
plished when a program is developed and 
directed properly. VRA is constantly 
striving to help give men and women 
the means of acquiring self-respect and 
thereby add dignity to their lives. 

This past year, over 173,000 men and 
women were rehabilitated. Today these 
people are in the mainstream of life. 
They are working in every part of the 
country, in practically every type of oc- 
cupation that is found in today’s labor 
force. More than this, however, the 
rehabilitation program has proven that 
opportunity and fulfillment can be made 
real for large numbers of people who 
face very serious problems. 

H.R. 12257 would extend through fiscal 
years 1969 and 1970 the appropriation 
authorization for the Federal funds re- 
quired for this Federal-State program. 
This provision allows the basic support 
program to continue its operation in an 
orderly fashion. The bill also includes two 
proposals which I think should be given 
special attention. One of these would 
establish a National Center for Deaf- 
Blind Youth and Adults. At present the 
Federal Government is doing virtually 
nothing to aid the victims of one of the 
Nation’s cruelest handicaps. 

The other provision that I would like 
to emphasize is the portion of H.R. 12257 
which would establish a special system 
of grants to provide vocational rehabili- 
tetion services to disabled migratory 
agricultural workers and their families. 
All of us, I am sure, realize the desperate 


need of this segment of our population. 
Their plight is normally not easy. How- 
ever, when coupled with a disabling con- 
dition, their condition becomes a tragedy. 

Another provision of the bill extends 
through fiscal year 1968 the present au- 
thority for statewide planning in each 
State. The objective was and is to de- 
velop a plan by which all disabled people 
can receive the services they need by 
1975. Because of the time factor involved 
in the 1965 law, the States have not had 
a full 2 years to complete their plans. 

An additional amendment proposed in 
the bill would provide that effective July 
1, 1969, all States conducting vocational 
rehabilitation programs under an ap- 
proved State plan would be required to 
furnish services without regard to a resi- 
dency test. This provision is necessary 
in view of today’s mobile population and 
the fact that these services must and 
should be given to all disabled people. 

The final amendment makes special 
previsions affecting Federal allotments 
available to the rehabilitation program in 
the District of Columbia. As a result of 
this amendment, the District would have 
a fixed allotment percentage of 75 per- 
cent, the same as other non-State juris- 
dictions. I feel that this will give the Dis- 
trict the impetus it needs for the further 
expansion of its rehabilitation services. 

I trust and believe that Congress will 
act favorably on this bill for I know that 
each Member of this body is committed 
to improving the lives of the Nation’s 
disabled. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Kentucky 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 12257, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 340, nays 0, not voting 92, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 224] 
YEAS—340 
Abbitt Bolton Clark 
Abernethy Brademas Clawson, Del 
Adair rasco Cleveland 
Adams Bray Cohelan 
Albert Brinkley Colmer 
Anderson, Brooks Conable 
Tenn. Broomfield Conte 
Andrews, Ala. Brotzman Corbett 
Annunzio Brown, Calif. Cowger 
Arends Brown, Mich, Cramer 
Ashbrook Brown, Ohio Culver 
Ashley Broyhill, N.C. Cunningham 
Ashmore Broyhill, Va. Daddario 
Aspinall Burke, Fla. Daniels 
Ayres Burke, Mass, Davis, Wis. 
Baring Burleson wson, 
Bates Burton, Calif. dela Garza 
Battin Burton, Utah Dellenback 
Bel Bush Denney 
Bell Byrne, Derwinski 
Bennett Byrnes, Wis. Devine 
Berry Cabell Dickinson 
Betts Cahill Dingell 
Bevill Carey Dole 
Biester Carter 
Blanton Casey Dow 
Blatnik Cederberg Dowdy 
Boggs Chamberlain Downing 
Bolling Clancy Dulski 
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Duncan Kleppe 
Eckhardt Kornegay 
Edmondson Kupferman 
Edwards, Calif. Kuykendall 
Edwards, yl 
Eilberg Kyros 
Erlenborn 
Esch Landrum 
Eshleman Langen 
Evans, Colo. Latta 
Everett Leggett 
Evins, Tenn. Lennon 
Farbstein Lipscomb 
Fascell Lloyd 
Feighan Long, Md 
Findley McClory 
Flood McClure 
Flynt McDade 
Foley McDonald, 
rd, Mich, 
William D. McFall 
Fountain McMillan 
Fraser MacGregor 
Friedel Machen 
Fulton, Pa Madden 
Fulton, Tenn. Mahon 
Fuqua Mailliard 
iflanakis 
Gardner artin 
Garmatz Mathias, Calif. 
Gathings Mathias, Md. 
Gilbert atsunaga 
Gonzalez May 
Goodling Mayne 
Green, Oreg. Meeds 
Green, Pa. Meskill 
Griffiths Miller, Calif. 
Gross Miller, Ohio 
Gude Mills 
Gurney Mink 
Hagan Minshall 
Haley Mize 
Hall Mo: 
Halleck Montgomery 
Halpern oore 
Hamilton Moorhead 
Hammer- Morgan 
schmidt Morton 
Hanley Mosher 
Hanna Moss 
Hansen, Wash. Multer 
Hardy Murphy, III 
Harrison Myers 
Harvey Natcher 
Hathaway edzi 
Hawkins Nelsen 
Hays Nichols 
Hébert ix 
Hechler, W. Va. O'Hara, Dl 
Heckler, Mass. O'Hara, Mich. 
Helstoski O'Konski 
Henderson Olsen 
Herlong O'Neal, Ga. 
Hicks Passman 
Holland Patman 
Horton Patten 
Hosmer Pelly 
Hull Pepper 
Hunt Perkins 
Hutchinson Pettis 
Ichord ckle 
Jacobs Pike 
Jarman Poage 
Joelson off 
Johnson, Calif. Pollock 
Johnson, Pa. Pool 
Jonas Price, Hl. 
Jones, Ala. Price, Tex. 
Jones, Mo Pryor 
Karsten Purce! 
Kazen Quie 
Kee Quillen 
Keith Railsback 
elly Randall 
King, Calif. Rees 
an Reid, Il. 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—92 
Addabbo Conyers 
Anderson, Ill, Corman 
Andrews, Curtis 
N. Dak, Davis, Ga. 
Barrett Delaney 
Bingham Dent 
Blackburn Di 
Boland Donohue 
Bow er 
Brock Edwards, Ala. 
Buchanan Fallon 
Button Fino 
Celler Fisher 
Cla: Ford, Gerald R. 
Don Frelinghuysen K. 
Collier Gallagher 
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King, N.Y. Philbin Scheuer 
Kluczynski Pirnie Shipley 
Long, La. Pucinski Smith, Iowa 
Lukens Rarick Stephens 
McCarthy Resnick Stuckey 
McCulloch Riegle Teague, Tex, 
McEwen Robison Tenzer 
Macdonald, Rodino Uliman 

a Ronan Waggonner 
Michel Rooney, N.Y. Walker 
Minish Rostenkowski Watkins 
Morris, N. Mex. Roudebush Williams, Miss 
Morse, Mass. dman Willis 
Murphy, N.Y. Satterfield Wilson, Bob 
O'Neill, Mass. t. Onge er 
Ottinger Saylor 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended, and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Curtis with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Stuckey with Mr. Riegle. 

Mr. Gerald R. Ford with Mr. Delaney. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Sand- 
man, 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Rodino with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Waggonner with Mr. Edwards of Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. Minish with Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Grover. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. King of New York. 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Tenzer with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Bingham with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Ronan with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Robison. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Morse of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
McCulloch. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr, Boland with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Harsha. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Collier. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Button. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Fino, 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. 
Buchanan. 

Mr. Gettys with Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Morris of New Mexico. 

Mrs. Resnick with Mr. Diggs. : 

Mr. Kastenmeier with Mr. McCarthy. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Murphy of 
New York. 

Mr. Walker with Mr. Scheuer. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Ottinger. 

Mr, Irwin with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Uliman with Mr. Hungate. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Satterfield. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Rarick. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Karth. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opcned. 
i a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
cble. 


e 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed, H.R. 12257. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 


Kentucky? 
There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
ACQUISITION OF CAREER STATUS 
BY CERTAIN TEMPORARY EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1320) to pro- 
vide for the acquisition of career status 
by certain temporary employees of the 
Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses, with a House amendment thereto, 
insist on the House amendment, and 
agree to the conference requested by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
HENDERSON, CHARLES H. WILSON, WHITE, 
Gross, and DERWINSKI. 


AMENDING LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
APPROPRIATION ACT, 1959, RE- 
LATING TO TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
9837) to amend the Legislative Branch 
Appropriation Act, 1959, as it relates to 
transportation expenses of Members of 
the House of Representatives, and for 
other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 9837 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Yast paragraph under the subheading “Ad- 
ministrative Provisions” under the heading 
“SENATE” in the Legislative’ Branch Appro- 
priation Act, 1959 (2 U.S.C. 43b), is amended 
by striking out “for not to exceed four round 
trips in each year.” and inserting in lieu 
thereof for a number of round trips each 
year not to. exceed the number of months 
Congress is in session in such year, such re- 
imbursement to be made in accordance with 
rules and regulations established by the 
Committee on House Administration of the 
House of Representatives.” 

Sec. 2, The first sentence of section 2 of 
the Act of August 28, 1965 (Public Law 89- 
147; 2 U.S.C. 43b-1), is amended by striking 
“$300” and inserting in lieu thereof 8750“. 

Src. 3. The amendments made by the first 
two sections of this Act shall take effect as 
of January 3, 1967. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
speaks for itself. 

Mr. Speaker, for every month that 
the Congress is in session this bill pro- 
vides a trip back home for the Members. 

It is amazing how many people really 
believe that any Member of the Congress 
can take as many trips back home as he 
or she wants to and, of course, that is 
not so. As I said this bill will provide 
one trip for each month that the Con- 
gress is in session. 
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The bill also provides a minimum of 
$750 for Members representing districts 
where the Member makes more frequent 
trips back to his district and where they 
may even go back and forth every day. 

The bill was passed by the Committee 
on House Administration by an over- 
whelming vote. 

One amendment was offered which 
would have made the bill effective in 
1969 instead of 1967. That amendment 
was defeated. 

Mr Speaker, I have always felt that 
it is not fair that Members should have 
to dig in their own pockets to pay the 
expenses of carrying on their official 
business as Members of the House of 
Representatives. The provisions of this 
bill so far as helping to pay some of the 
traveling expenses back and forth to a 
Member’s district would help to some 
extent in this situation where Members 
have to dig into their own pockets to 
carry on their work as Members of the 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. DEVINE]. 
` Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, none of us here has the 
right to be the conscience of other Mem- 
bers of the Congress. We all have to 
represent our own districts and do what 
we think is proper under a given set of 
circumstances. 
` Personally, when I flew into Washing- 
ton this morning from my home district, 
it was my 473d flight between these two 
points during a period of 84 years. I 
would say that I go home just about every 
week if not every other week during the 
session. 

Of course, when I came to the Con- 
gress back in 1959 we had one round trip 
which was subsequently increased to 
three trips and now it is five trips. The 
eurrent bill would increase it to about 
one trip per month in addition to one 
annual round trip. 

As the gentleman from Maryland just 
said, an amendment was offered which 
rather than award ourselves these extra 
trips during this particular time, it would 
have amended the bill to make it effec- 
tive January 1, 1969, so that it would 
apply to those persons elected to the 91st 
Congress. That amendment was defeated 
and, of course, cannot be offered at this 
time because we are considering the bill 
under suspension of the rules. It cannot 
be included in a motion to recommit. 

Very frankly, I feel Members are en- 
titled to more trips than they are cur- 
rently getting under the present law. 
However, I think the timing of this is 
just atrocious. The President of the 
United States just about a week and a 
half ago in addressing the Nation said 
that the deficit would be approaching. 
$30 billion for this fiscal year and asked 
the American people and the Congress to 
approve a surtax of 10 percent to help 
hold this deficit down. 

It seems to me that we are in an un- 
tenable position to oppose any such in- 
crease in a surtax if we, on the other 
hand, turn around and vote ourselves 
additional trips home even though they 
may be warranted in some instances. 
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Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I intend to 
vote against this bill. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DEVINE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I shall not be- 
labor this matter. As the chairman of 
the subcommittee said, the language of 
the bill is clear and precise and, as he 
very aptly said, “it speaks for itself.” 

I opposed this bill in committee and 
offered an amendment which would 
make the bill effective at the opening of 
the next Congress, January 3, 1969. That 
amendment was not adopted. The proce- 
dure under which the bill is now being 
considered precludes amending the bill 
on the floor. 

My objection is based upon the sincere 
belief that at this time, when we face a 
huge budget deficit, when a request is 
pending for a substantial increased tax 
burden, when most Members are striving 
to curtail expenditures, we can best serve 
the country and this body by postponing 
any action of this kind, and by demon- 
strating some personal prudence. It has 
been said that the Members must get 
home to their districts regularly. I think 
it would be infinitely better if we would 
exert our proper infiuence to get back 
to a 7-month schedule for congressional 
sessions. How incongruous it is that we 
are still holding long sessions because we 
operate a never-resolved Korean war 
emergency clause. If we did follow the 
constitutional provision, if we did 
shorten our sessions, and the Members 
know how that might be done, then we 
would have the time to spend in our dis- 
tricts and, more importantly, we would 
have the proper time to spend in hear- 
ings and in research on legislative mat- 
ters that are pending, time which we do 
not now have because of the uncertain 
schedule of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I presume that an effort 
will be made to try to deal quickly and 
expeditiously with this matter. I would 
like to quote from the President’s mes- 
sage of last week in which he chided the 
House in regard to the insurance bill in 
this fashion. The President said: 

The bill which finally passed the Congress 
was subjected only to brief debate. The roll 
was not called in either House on the passage 
of this bill. It was passed by a voice vote. 


Following that, the majority leader 
said he thought the action of the Presi- 
dent was wise because we did face a very 
serious fiscal situation, and one in which 
we had to watch the appropriations. I 
think, Mr. Speaker, this is a good time for 
us to demonstrate what we mean by 
watching the fiscal operations of the 
Government. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. CLEVELAND]. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
joined with two of my colleagues in the 
House Administration Committee in 
signing the minority views on this legis- 
lation. 

We feel that this bill should be 
amended so that it will not be effective 
until the next session. However I would 
like to address myself now to another 
point. I hope that I can have the atten- 
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tion of Members because the point is im- 
portant and material to the issue at 
hand. 

The reluctance already expressed to- 
ward voting this increased travel allow- 
ance reflects a growing concern in this 
country about the manner in which Con- 
gress is conducting its business. I do not 
know how many of the Members realize 
this, but I want to be sure that all of 
those here do realize that contained in 
the provisions of S. 355, which passed the 
Senate last March by a vote of 75 to 9, 
there is a provision for additional 
travel—seven trips for each Member per 
session and additional travel for your 
staff. The principle is sound and I sup- 
port it—see page 38 of the final report 
of the joint committee—Senate Report 
No. 1414. 

I think this is a good time to remind 
the membership of this House that S. 355, 
which is a modest congressional reform 
bill, has been languishing in the so- 
called reformed Rules Committee for the 
last 5 months, and only 1 day of hearings 
were held on that bill. To me it is re- 
grettable and even worse, that when a 
joint committee of this House and the 
Senate takes 2 years of their time and 
makes recommendations to this body for 
the reform of our procedures, that the 
bill is then locked up in the Rules Com- 
mittee and not even considered, except 
for 1 day of hearings. Now we are dupli- 
cating part of that bill and we are rush- 
ing through to passage this legislation 
in a most untimely and unseemly 
manner. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a loud, clear call 
in the country today for congressional 
reform. I think the time has come for us 
to answer this call. The first thing that 
could be done would be for the Rules 
Committee to bring out S. 355, so the 
matter of vacations and the matter of 
travel and the other matters of congres- 
sional reform can be acted on by this 
House. For us to pass this legislation 
today is another attempt to pass piece- 
meal the Congressional Reform Act, 
leaving out the really important pro- 
visions. For that reason, I join with those 
who oppose the resolution at this time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I asked the 
gentleman to yield so that I may ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL], a 
question. In view of the President’s chas- 
tisement of the House in his veto of the 
insurance bill, for having passed that bill 
on a voice vote, may we assume that the 
chairman of the subcommittee in charge 
of this bill will ask for a rollcall vote on 
final passage? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. Speaker, that is up 
to the House. I cannot answer that ques- 
tion. I was not happy with the veto mes- 
sage on the insurance bill on behalf of 
Government employees. But this is not 
an insurance bill. It will simply provide 
that Members of the House will not have 
to pay out of their pockets for one trip 
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each month to their congressional dis- 
tricts, which they feel is necessary dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, that is 
neither here nor there. I am asking if 
the gentleman from Maryland is going 
to ask for a rollcall vote? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, that is up 
to the House. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA]. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to H.R. 
9837 and I have to wonder how the Demo- 
cratic leadership can permit such a reso- 
lution to come to the floor for debate 
at this time. This resolution is retro- 
active to January 1967, and provides one 
trip back to a Member’s district each 
month. This will cost more money for the 
operation of the legislative branch of 
the Government than was previously 
budgeted. It seems to me that this House 
cannot expect the other branches of the 
Government to reduce spending when it 
fails to do so itself. This is a time for 
cuts—not increases—in the spending in 
all branches of Government. 

Hence, Mr. Speaker, I intend to vote 
against this measure and will insist on 
a rollcall vote. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding. I want to rise 
and associate myself with the remarks 
of my colleague from New Hampshire, 
who spoke in the well just recently about 
the hodag—and he used the words of 
the senior member, the cochairman of 
the Joint Committee on the Reorgani- 
zation of the Congress—that is going on 
here, wherein piecemeal we are assimi- 
lating many of the better parts of the 
bill and the report which has passed the 
Senate. He has served meritoriously on 
that bipartisan committee. 

I would remind the House that the 
reason only seven trips to the district 
were recommended by that joint com- 
mittee after 3 years of hearings, was 
that also there is a limitation in the 
joint committee report, and in the bill 
itself, as to Congress going on illicitly 
and illegally beyond the end of the sev- 
enth month of each year unless a sep- 
arate emergency was declared. It is for 
this reason, plus the fact that many of 
the facets of the joint committee report 
have been extracted and have become 
individual legislative recommendations 
of this committee, that I shall oppose the 
bill in its present form at this time. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to this bill. I regret that the 
bill is not called up on the day that the 
10-percent tax increase will come before 
the House of Representatives. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the Members 
will see fit to stand and be counted in 
behalf of a rollcall on this bill when the 
final vote is taken. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 
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Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays.] 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I introduced 
this bill and I hope that it passes. 

I think every Member of the Congress 
ought to be reimbursed for at least one 
trip a month back to his district. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. DEVINE] said 
that many of us make many more trips 
than that. I would like to point out that 
the executive branch—and that includes 
the Army and Navy and Air Force—have 
no limitation on the number of trips they 
can make anywhere at any time. The 
only judgment that intervenes is their 
judgment about whether or not they 
should go. 

The Congress polices itself very care- 
fully on telephones. We are allowed only 
so many minutes a session. The executive 
branch has no limitation except on the 
amount of money they can get out of 
Congress. 

Anybody down to a sub-sub-subbureau 
chief can pick up a telephone and call 
any place, as often as he likes, and talk as 
long as he likes. 

When I came here 19 years ago the 
Members of this body paid their own 
telephone bills, and some of the new 
Members can believe it or not. Members 
were furnished telephones in their offices, 
but if they picked them up and called 
outside the District of Columbia the 
tab was theirs. 

There is not a State legislature in the 
country which does not provide its mem- 
bership with telephone calls, postage 
stamps, and a trip a week home. 

I just do not buy this argument about 
the executive branch. I do not buy this 
argument about the President vetoing 
the insurance bill, because they have 
unlimited things like that themselves, 
and they do not have any of this and 
do not police themselves like we do. 

So far as the tax is concerned, or the 
increase in taxes, I believe that each 
Member can vote on that as he sees fit. 
I know how I am going to vote. It is not 
going to be consistent with the way the 
President would like to see me vote, so 
far as that is concerned. That is up to 
him and to me and to my constituents. 

I believe this piece of legislation today 
can stand on its own merit. It has merit. 

So far as I am concerned, the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa about 
the 7-month session causes me to say 
nothing would suit me better, but the 
real situation is that we are not having 
7-month sessions these days. 

I believe the bill ought to pass. I hope 
it does pass. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would like to 
say, that I support the gentleman, Some 
make it sound like we go home on week- 
ends for a vacation. When I go home, I 
work, 

Mr. Speaker, I do not see how any 
Members of this Congress could go to his 
district and disassociate himself from his 
job and his membership in this House of 
Representatives. If there are those who 
might want to go somewhere on a lark, 
they would not go to their district. 
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Further, I would say, Mr. Speaker, for 
those who are concerned about economy, 
as I am concerned, that I sincerely be- 
lieve it is in the interest of economy 
for Members, particularly right now, to 
get home and find out what the Ameri- 
can people are thinking. If all Members 
got home more often they would know 
how disturbed our citizens are and we 
would save millions of dollars for the tax- 
payers. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Michigan, because he 
contributed in his usual forthright man- 
ner. I have known him a Jong time. That 
is the way he operates and I congratu- 
late him. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HAYS. I promised the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Passman] that I 
would yield to him, and if I have time 
remaining I will be delighted to yield to 
the gentleman, 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the bill, but I certainly hope 
it passes. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, may I be serious 
for a moment. Certainly I support this 
resolution. When the Members are called 
back to their congressional districts on 
official business, the Government should 
pay their expenses. Our constituents 
would want the Members’ expenses paid, 
and if we would operate on that basis, 
doubtless there would be fewer testi- 
monial dinners. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana has expressed the 
sentiments of several people who are op- 
posed to the bill, I believe. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would add one 
thing. I am ready to stand up and be 
counted. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mary- 
land that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 9837, as amended. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROPERTY HELD BY AMERICAN 
ACADEMY IN ROME 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (S. 281) to increase the amount of 
real property which may be held by the 
American Academy in Rome, with the 
title amended so as to read: “An act to 
increase the amount of real and per- 
sonal property which may be held by the 
American Academy in Rome.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 281 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act to permit the American 
Academy in Rome to enlarge its purposes, 
and for other purposes”, approved June 6, 
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1912 (37 Stat. 124), as amended (43 Stat. 
635), is hereby amended by striking out 
“$10,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$25,000,000”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is a second demanded? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Jones] will 
be recognized for 20 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FUL- 
TON] will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a Senate bill. There were com- 
panion bills introduced in the House. 
This is a bill that was reported from the 
full Committee on House Administration 
unanimously. It merely provides for in- 
creasing the amounts of property which 
may be held by the American Academy 
in Rome. 

The act of March 3, 1905—33 Stat. 
1044—created a body corporate in the 
District of Columbia by the name of the 
American Academy in Rome, for the 
purpose of establishing and maintaining 
an institution to promote the study and 
practice of the fine arts, and to aid and 
stimulate the education and training of 
architects, painters, sculptors, and other 
artists by enabling such citizens of the 
United States, selected by competition 
from among those who have passed with 
honors through leading technical 
schools, to develop their powers and 
complete their training under the most 
favorable conditions of direction and 
surroundings. As originally enacted the 
corporation was empowered to hold real 
estate and personal property in the 
United States and in the Kingdom of 
Italy for the necessary use of the orga- 
nization to an amount not to exceed $1 
million. Subsequent acts of Congress, one 
in 1912, raised this amount to $3 million, 
and another in 1924, which further in- 
creased the amount to $10 million, en- 
larged the purposes of the Academy. 

I want to emphasize the fact that this 
bill does not provide that the United 
States will be liable. It provides under no 
circumstances shall the United States be 
liable for any obligation incurred by this 
corporation. There is no cost to the Gov- 
ernment involved. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Monacan]. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. This is simply 
a technical amendment to the incorpo- 
rating legislation which permits the cor- 
poration to hold more property than is 
presently permissible. I am heartily in 
favor of doing everything we possibly can 
to support the outstanding work of this 
great organization. Over the years since 
1905 when it was first established, it has 
been the channel of support for innu- 
merable painters, architects, sculptors, 
and other artists during their formative 
years and through their efforts, these 
young Americans have been permitted to 
inscribe the classical culture of Rome at 
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its source. The resultant contribution to 
the culture of our own country, although 
not susceptible of exact measurement, 
has been considerable. 

The Academy will receive substantial 
contributions or gifts in the future which 
will exceed the volume of property which 
it may now hold. This limit should be in- 
creased to $25,000,000 in order to guaran- 
tee a continuance of the vital work of the 
American Academy in Rome. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I was one of the cosponsors of 
this measure, having introduced on be- 
half of myself and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CORBETT], H.R. 10588. 
This is certainly the kind of approach 
that the U.S. Congress should take to 
the development of the arts as much as 
possible. The American Academy in 
Rome offers a perfect example of volun- 
tary contributions and the free enter- 
prise system working without any Gov- 
ernment assistance. 

The sole purpose of this bill is to amend 
the charter of the American Academy in 
Rome to raise the amount of real and 
personal property which the academy 
may take and hold from $10 million to 
$25 million. The American Academy itself 
is a privately endowed center for Amer- 
ican creative artists and scholars located 
in Rome, Italy. 

It was chartered by the U.S. Congress 
in 1905 “to promote the study and prac- 
tice of fine arts and to aid and stimulate 
the education and training of architects, 
painters, sculptors, and other artists, by 
enabling such citizens of the United 
States as shall be selected by competition 
from among those who have passed with 
honor through leading technical schools 
or have been equally well qualified by 
private instruction or study to develop 
their powers and complete their training 
under the most favorable conditions of 
direction and surroundings.” 

Since that time, Congress has twice 
raised the amount of property which the 
academy is entitled to take and hold. In 
1913 Congress raised the initial sum of 
$1 million to $3 million; in 1924 Congress 
raised the sum to $10 million; today the 
House should vote to raise it to $25 mil- 
lion to keep pace with the high cost of 
modern education. Congress should rec- 
ognize the expanded activities and the 
increasingly broadening goals of the 
academy in promoting the study and 
practice of the fine arts. 

The American Academy is partially 
maintained by contributions of $250 to 
$500 each from 79 American colleges 
and universities. As well, there are many 
private individuals who generously sup- 
port this academy for Americans abroad. 

The bill before the House today does 
not call for any appropriation from the 
U.S. Treasury, but merely enables private 
donors and universities to increase the 
capital endowment of the American 
Academy. 

The American Academy as a cultural 
institution abroad has a tremendous im- 
pact on the image of our United States 
in the eyes of the educated world. As a 
longtime member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, I have seen what an 
important part of our foreign policy is 
related to cultural activities. Certainly 
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an institution with the stature in the 
arts of the American Academy does much 
to refute the allegation that the Amer- 
ican culture is principally materialistic. 

Also, it is significant to point out that 
the graduates of the American Academy 
in Rome number among themselves some 
of the great designers, writers, painters, 
and sculptors of our society. Many have 
worldwide reputations and look back on 
the valuable days of apprenticeship or 
practice at the American Academy in 
Rome. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I shall 
be glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to ask some- 
one in connection with this bill, since we 
hear that there is no Federal money in- 
volved, if the donors to this academy in 
Italy pay taxes on the money that they 
donate? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I could not 
answer the gentleman’s question. I would 
imagine that the people from the United 
States who would make contributions 
would pay such taxes. But insofar as 
foreigners who contribute are concerned, 
Ido not know. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I can 
answer that part of the question. As the 
gentleman knows, the American Acade- 
my is a U.S. corporation. It is not a for- 
eign corporation. It is subject to the same 
laws as any other chartered institution 
in the United States. 

Mr, GROSS. What is that? Are they 
exempt or are they not exempt from 
taxes with reference to the contribu- 
tions which they make? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. A con- 
tribution to the academy is an educa- 
tional contribution and would be treated 
as such by U.S. tax law. The people who 
have made contributions to this academy, 
the American Academy in Rome, have, 
through their contributions, established 
fellowships in archeology, literature, and 
history of the classical and later periods, 
landscaping, architecture, musical com- 
position, foreign design, sculpture. Their 
contributions have constructed an acad- 
emy for Americans to study and live in 
at the center of Western culture and 
civilization for a thousand years, the 
city of Rome. They have built, as well, a 
library of 72,000 volumes, 

If the gentleman from Iowa thinks 
that the educational objectives encom- 
passed under this legislation are not 
worthwhile, then the gentleman is priv- 
ileged to vote his convictions. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam not passing upon the 
question as to whether it is good or bad. 
Iam merely trying to ascertain whether 
they pay taxes on the money that goes to 
this academy in Rome, whether it is 
tax exempt. If it is tax exempt, the Fed- 
eral Government is indirectly subsidiz- 
ing this academy. That is all. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. In 
answer to that, I shall have given to the 
gentleman the names of the contributing 
institutions, and the names of the 
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trustees of the American Academy in 
Rome: 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN RoME 
CONTRIBUTING INSTITUTIONS 

American Numismatic Society, Amherst 
College, Barnard College, Brandeis Univer- 
sity, Brown University, Bryn Mawr College, 
University of California, Catholic University 
of America, University of Chicago, University 
of Cincinnati, University of Colorado, Co- 
lumbia University, Connecticut College, 
Cornell University. 

Dartmouth College, Duke University, 
Emory University, Florida State University, 
Fordham University, Hamilton College, Har- 
vard University, Haverford College, Hollins 
College, Hunter College, U ‘of Uli- 
nois, Indiana University, Institute fer Ad- 
vanced Study, University of Iowa. 

The Johns Hopkins University, University 
of Kansas, University of Kentucky, Manhat- 
tanville College, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Michigan State University, University of 
Michigan, University of Minnesota, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, University of Missouri, 
Mount Holyoke College. 

College of New Rochelle, New York Uni- 
versity, State University of New York at 
Buffalo, University of North Carolina, North- 
western University, University of Notre 
Dame, Oberlin College, Ohio State University, 
University of Oklahoma, University of Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Princeton University. 

Rhode Island School of Design, Rice Uni- 
versity, University of Rochester, Rosary 
College, Rutgers—The State University, 
Smith College, University of the South, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Swarthmore Co) 


University, Tulane University. 

Vanderbilt University, Vassar College, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Wellesley College, Wesleyan University, 
Wheaton College, Massachusetts, Williams 
College, University of Wisconsin, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

TRUSTEES (NEW NOMINATIONS) TO SERVE UNTIL 
1969 

Frederick B. Adams, Jr., library director; 
David T. Harris, banker; Otto Luening, com- 
poser; Ezio Martinelli, sculptor. 

TRUSTEES (RENOMINATIONS AND NEW NOMINA- 
TIONS) TO SERVE UNTIL 1970 

James S. Ackerman, Sherman Baldwin, 
Walker O. Cain, Mason Hammond, Lewis Ise- 
lin, William H. Johnstone, Paul MacKen- 
drick, Arthur Osver, Nathaniel A. Owings, 
Randall Thompson, William Thon, painter 
(new), Robert Venturi, architect (new). 

ADDITIONAL LIST OF TRUSTEES 

Edmund N. Bacon, city planner; Walter C. 
Baker, retired businessman; Edward L. 
Barnes, architect; Peter Blume, painter; 
Elliott Carter, composer; Lionel Casson, clas- 
sicist; Gardner Cox, painter; Eric Gugler, 
architect; Walker Hancock, sculptor; Charles 
B. Harding, businessman; Rensselaer W. Lee, 
art historian. 

Henry Allen Moe, foundation director; Wil- 
liam Platz, architect; Michael Rapuano, 
landscape architect; Henry R. Rowell, clas- 
sicist; Langdon S, Simons, Jr., businessman; 
J. Kellem Smith, Jr., foundation secretary; 
James Johnson Sweeney, museum director; 
Randall Thompson, composer; Landon K, 
Thorne, Jr., businessman; John Walker, 
museum director, 

TRUSTEES EMERITI 

Hoyt Ammidon, Louis Bouche, Gilmore D. 
Clarke, Dwight S. Beebe, retired business- 
man; William D. Dinsmoor, classicist; Wal- 
lace K. Harrison, architect; C. W. Mendell, 
classicist; Douglas Moore, composer. 
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Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman from Iowa questioned wheth- 
er these people pay taxes when they are 
contributing. Of course they do not. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I agree, of course they do 
not. So the er to the question of the 
gentleman from Iowa is that, yes, they 
do not pay taxes. That is all the gentle- 
man wanted to know. The gentleman 
from Iowa wanted to know whether or 
not indirectly they receive a tax exemp- 
tion, and the answer is yes. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. It 
sounded as if there were imputed to be 
something wrong with the fact that these 
institutions are contributing, so I believe 
it better to place the whole list of these 
institutions in the RECORD. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. There was nothing 
wrong with it, that is the way the law is. 
The answer to the gentleman is yes, and 
that is all he wanted to know. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Yes; 
but I wanted to be sure we have in the 
Recorp these fine institutions from all 
over the country of every type and va- 
riety that are contributing to the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment these fine 
institutions are well worth contributing 
to, and I admire each and every one of 
them. They have contributed to the 
American Academy at Rome in order to 
secure the possibility of having these fel- 
lowships established for study, and for 
the library in Rome, so that we in this 
country will have the benefit of the great 
heritage of culture that has been in Rome 
and in Europe for these many centuries. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support the 
American Academy at Rome. It has been 
managed well; there has been no criti- 
cism of its operation all through the 
years, either in the Congress or other- 
wise, that I am knowledgeable about. 

When Congress can foster such a sig- 
nificant impact on both the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States, its image abroad, 
and on the state of the fine arts through- 
out the world, and do so without cost to 
the American taxpayer, I believe that it 
should do so most willingly. In this spir- 
it, the Members of this House should sup- 
port the bill before it today to increase 
the authorization of the American Acad- 
emy from $10 million to $25 million in 
real and personal property. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York office of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome is located in my district at 
101 Park Avenue. Distinguished mem- 
bers of its board of trustees and officers 
live in my district. This organization is 
one of the groups that makes the 17th 
Congressional District of New York one 
of the world centers of culture. Support- 
ing, as it does, an academy in Rome with 
private funds, it gives an opportunity to 
absorb the teachings of the past for the 
art of the future without the Govern- 
ment spending taxpayer’s money. 

I am very pleased to support S. 281, a 
bill increasing the amount of real and 
personal property which may be held by 
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the American Academy in Rome. My 
own bill to the same effect, cosponsored 
with Senator Javrrs, is H.R. 6149. See 
House Committee Report No. 557 of Au- 
gust 16, 1967. The Senate Report No. 238 
is dated May 17, 1967. 

I originally introduced this bill in the 
89th Congress shortly after my election 
to Congress. It was then H.R. 15502 and 
my comments in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 112, part 9, page 12444, 
are herein set forth: 


INCREASE THE AMOUNT OF PROPERTY WHICH 
May BE HELD BY THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
IN ROME 
Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, during this 

period of growing interest both in the arts 

and humanities and in international edu- 
cation, I would like to remind my distin- 
guished colleagues of an institution which 
has been one of America’s finest and longest 
contributors to both of these fields—the 

American Academy in Rome. Since 1894 the 

academy has provided promising young 

American artists and scholars with the op- 

portunity to spend one or more years in Rome 

undertaking independent creative work or 
research. 

The American Academy in Rome was char- 
tered in 1905 by the U.S. Congress to promote 
the study and practice of the fine arts and to 
aid and stimulate the education and training 
of architects, painters, sculptors, and other 
artists. 

The original act in 1905 provided that the 
American Academy in Rome may hold real 
estate and personal property in the United 
States and Italy for the necessary use and 
purpose of the organization to an amount 
not to exceed $1 million. 

With the many endowments, gifts, and 
contributions from individuals and Ameri- 
can colleges and universities—the original 
amount of real and personal property which 
the academy is authorized to hold was soon 
increased to $10 million—Public Law 251, 
June 6, 1912. 

The present bill would permit the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome to receive additional 
bequests and legacies to enable it to continue 
its work in Italy and America by authorizing 
an increase in the total amount of property 
it may hold to $25 million. 

Under an amendment to the charter in 
1913, the academy was consolidated with the 
American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome, and its purposes were broadened to 
include the study of the archeology, litera- 
ture, and history of the classical and later 
periods. 

With the exception of a summer session, 
the Academy offers no coursework. Each year 
several distinguished artists, composers, and 
scholars are invited to be in residence, and 
they are always available to fellows for ad- 
vice and consultation. The Academy draws 
its support from endowment funds, gifts 
from individuals, and yearly contributions of 
$250 to $500 each from American colleges and 
universities. 

The atmosphere and setting of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome, whose United States 
office is in New York City, provide an ideal 
setting for the growth of all who have an 
opportunity to live and work there. But the 
Academy’s influence is not limited to those 
who are in residence. It reaches out to the 
citizens of Rome and each year welcomes 
many distinguished guests who travel to 
Rome from all over the world. Through con- 
certs, lectures, and exhibits, the creative tal- 
ents of those at the Academy and other spe- 
cial guests are shared with a wide range of 
individuals. Cooperative ventures with Euro- 

artists, scholars, and institutions are 
another way in which the educational and 
creative endeavors of the Academy become 
truly international. 

The significance of the Academy in nurtur- 
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ing some of America’s greatest artists and 
humanist scholars and the growth of their 
worldwide reputation can scarcely be under- 
estimated. The roster of former fellows shows 
that some of our most eminent artists and 
scholars studied there as young men and 
women. Among them, I am proud to say, are 
many New Yorkers. John Ciardi, an editor 
of the Saturday Review, Howard Hanson, di- 
rector of the Institute of American Music, 
Randall Thompson, one of our most promi- 
nent composers, writers Ralph Ellison and 
Richard Wilbur, and painter Joseph Lasker 
are just a few of the many from our State 
alone who spent some of their important 
early years at the Academy. 

Mr. Speaker, as we look forward to the 
growth of the study of the arts and hu- 
manities in this country, and to a greater 
stress on international education, I pay trib- 
ute to the American Academy in Rome. The 
farsightedness of its distinguished founders, 
the efforts of its trustees and directors, and 
the creative work of its many residents and 
visitors over the past 70 years have been of 
great benefit to our country here and abroad 
and have provided us all with an example 
we should try to emulate. 

I am pleased to be the sponsor of legisla- 
tion which will enable the American Academy 
in Rome to continue and expand its splendid 
work and many contributions to the fields of 
art and humanity. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Missouri that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill, S. 281, with the title amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
with title amended, was passed. 
tie motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that any Mem- 
bers desiring to do so may have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on the bill just passed, S. 281. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSFER OF PEANUT ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 11565) to amend section 358 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, to authorize the trans- 
fer of peanut acreage allotments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 11565 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended by adding after section 
358 the following new section: 

“Sec. 358a. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law for the 1968 and 1969 crop 
years, the Secretary, if he determines that 
it will not impair the effective operation of 
the peanut marketing quota or price-sup- 
port program, (1) may permit the owner 
and operator of any farm for which a peanut 
acreage allotment is established under this 
Act to sell or lease all or any part or the 
right to all or any part of such allotment to 
any other owner or operator of a farm in the 
same county for transfer to such farm; and 
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(2) may permit the owner of a farm to 
transfer all or any part of such allotment to 
any other farm owned or controlled by him. 

“(b) Transfers under this section shall be 
subject to the following conditions: (1) no 
allotment shall be transferred to a farm in 
another county; (2) no transfer of an allot- 
ment from a farm subject to a mortgage or 
other lien shall be permitted unless the 
transfer is agreed to by the lienholders; (3) 
mo sale of a farm allotment from a farm 
shall be permitted if any sale of allotment to 
the same farm has been made within the 
three immediately preceding crop years; (4) 
no transfer of allotment shall be effective 
until a record thereof is filed with the coun- 
ty committee of the county in which such 
transfer is made and such committee deter- 
mines that the transfer complies with the 
provisions of this section; and (5) if the 
normal yield established by the county com- 
mittee for the farm to which the allotment 
is transferred does not exceed the normal 
yield established by the county committee 
for the farm from which the allotment is 
transferred by more than 10 per centum, the 
lease or sale and transfer shall be approved 
acre for acre, but if the normal yield for the 
farm to which the allotment is transferred 
exceeds the normal yield for the farm from 
which the allotment is transferred by more 
than 10 per centum, the county committee 
shall make a downward adjustment in the 
amount of the acreage allotment transferred 
by multiplying the normal yield established 
for the farm from which the allotment is 
transferred by the acreage being transferred 
and dividing the result by the normal yield 

established for the farm to which the allot- 
ment is transferred: Provided, That in the 
event an allotment is transferred to a farm 
which at the time of such transfer is not ir- 
rigated, but within five years subsequent to 
such transfer is placed under irrigation, the 
Secretary shall also make an annual down- 
ward adjustment in the allotment so trans- 
ferred by multiplying the normal yield es- 
tablished for the farm from which the allot- 
ment is transferred by the acreage being 
transferred and dividing the result by the 
actual yield for the previous year, adjusted 
for abnormal weather conditions, on the farm 
to which the allotment is transferred: Pro- 
vided further, That, notwithstanding any 
other provision of this Act, the adjustment 
made in any peanut allotment because of 
the transfer to a higher producing farm shall 
not reduce or increase the size of any future 
National or State allotment and an acreage 
equal to the total of all such adjustments 
shall not be allotted to any other farms. 

“(c) The transfer of an allotment shall 
have the effect of transferring also the 
acreage history and marketing quota attrib- 
utable to such allotment and if the transfer 
is made prior to the determination of the 
allotment for any year the transfer shall 
include the right of the owner or operator 
to have an allotment determined for the 
farm for such year: Provided, That in the 
case of a transfer by lease the amount of 
the allotment shall be considered, for the 
purpose of determining allotments after the 
expiration of the lease, to have been planted 
on the farm from which such allotment is 
transferred. 

“(d) The land in the farm from which 
the entire peanut allotment has been trans- 
ferred shall not be eligible for a new farm 
peanut allotment during the five years fol- 
lowing the year in which such transfer is 
made. 

“(e) Any lease may be made for such term 
of years not to exceed five as the parties 
thereto agree, and on such other terms and 
conditions except as otherwise provided in 
this section as the parties thereto agree. 

“(f) The lease of any part of a peanut 
acreage allotment determined for a farm 
shall not affect the allotment for the farm 
from which such allotment is transferred or 
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the farm to which it is transferred, except 
with respect to the crop year or years speci- 
fied in the lease. The amount of the acreage 
allotment which is leased from a farm shall 
be considered for purposes of determining 
future allotments to have been planted to 
peanuts on the farm which such allot- 
ment is leased and the production pursuant 
to the lease shall not be taken into account 
in establishing allotments for subsequent 
years for the farm to which such allotment 
is leased. The lessor shall be considered to 
have been engaged in the production of pea- 
nuts for purposes of eligibity to vote in the 
referendum. 

“(g) The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions for the administration of this section 
which may include reasonable limitation on 
the size of the resulting allotments on farms 
to which transfers are made and such other 
terms and conditions as he deems necessary, 
but the total peanut allotment transferred 
to any farm by sale or lease shall not exceed 
fifty acres. 

“(h) If the sale or transfer occurs during 
a period in which the farm is covered by a 
conservation reserve contract, cropland con- 
version agreement, or other similar land 
utilization agreement the rates of payment 
provided for in the contract or agreement of 
the farm from which the transfer is made 
shall be subject to an appropriate adjust- 
ment, but no adjustment shall be made in 
the contract or agreement of the farm to 
which the transfer is made.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. O'NEAL] will 
be recognized for 20 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. BEL- 
CHER] will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. O'NEAL]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tlewoman will state her parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I want- 
ed to also demand a second, and I just 
wondered if the gentleman who de- 
manded the second is opposed to the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The re- 
quest of the gentlewoman from Missouri 
is not timely, the Chair will state to the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
on my feet waiting to be recognized. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair is very, very sorry the gentle- 
woman did not challenge the gentleman 
from Oklahoma prior to the time the 
Chair had recognized the gentleman 
from Oklahoma to control the time after 
he had demanded a second. The Chair is 
sure the gentleman from Georgia and 
the gentleman from Oklahoma will yield 
to the gentlewoman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I was on 
my feet, and said that I demanded a 
second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair 
will state the rule is that the gentle- 
woman should have challenged before 
the gentleman from Oklahoma had re- 
ceived the right to control the time after 
he demanded a second. Had the gen- 
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tlewoman done so, the Chair would have 
put the question of qualification to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sorry that I made the mistake. I did not 
know that I had to challenge as the 
Speaker has indicated, and that is why I 
made the parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro e. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia is 

Mr, O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H.R. 11565 
is to authorize the sale, lease, or trans- 
fer of peanut acreage allotments among 
farms within the same county. 

Enactment of the bill would not re- 
sult in any additional cost to the Fed- 
eral Government, but it would serve to 
improve program operations for peanut 
farmers. It has the blessings of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the House Committee on 
Agriculture. 

This legislation is needed primarily to 
permit farmers to increase the size of 
their allotment in order to realize a more 
reasonable return on their considerable 
investments. 

There are many peanut acreage allot- 
ments too small to constitute an eco- 
nomic unit in view of rising costs of pro- 
ducing and harvesting the crop. The De- 
partment of Agriculture reports that in 
1964—the last year for which complete 
statistics are available—more than one- 
fourth of all peanut allotments were five 
acres or less and more than one-half 
were 10 acres or less. This year the aver- 
age size of established allotments is ap- 
proximately 17.9 acres, 

The problem of small allotments be- 
comes more serious each year as the cost 
per acre to produce peanuts continues 
to rise steadily. A farmer with an allot- 
ment of five acres must use the same 
type expensive equipment, herbicides, 
and improved methods of cultivation as a 
farmer with 100 acres. 

Allowing farmers to transfer peanut 
acreage allotments would permit the es- 
tablishment of more economic-sized 
units of production. This in turn would 
result in more efficient production on 
individual farms and for the industry 
as a whole. 

Small but capable and efficient farm- 
ers could increase their acreage of 
peanuts while others, who wish to discon- 
tinue growing peanuts, could transfer 
their resources to other crops, or retire 
from peanut production entirely and still 
receive remuneration. 

Another very important benefit of the 
bill is that it would allow a new grower 
to acquire an allotment even though the 
national allotment is not increased by 
1 acre. At present there is little or no 
opportunity for a young man who decides 
on a career in farming or a sharecropper 
who has long dreamed of the day he 
could own a farm because they were not 
fortunate enough to meet the require- 
ments for a peanut acreage allotment in 
1949 when they were reestablished after 
World War II. This legislation would per- 
mit a new grower to obtain an allotment 
up to 50 acres through lease or outright 
purchase. 

In essence, this legislation will put 
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peanut production in the hands of those 
who want to grow peanuts while at the 
same time it guards against any geo- 
graphical switch in peanut production 
which could conceivably damage the 
economy of many counties. 

The committee felt that the authority 
to lease, sell, or transfer peanut acreage 
allotments should be accompanied by 
language in the legislation which would 
guard against any speculation or over- 
production which might otherwise result 
from this new authority. Therefore, the 
following conditions are set forth in the 
legislation: 

First. Under no condition may allot- 
ments be transferred across county lines. 

Second. No allotment may be trans- 
ferred from a farm subject to a mortgage 
or lien unless the transfer is agreed to by 
the lienholders. 

Third. No sale of a farm allotment 
from a farm shall be permitted if any 
sale of allotment to the same farm has 
been made within the three immediately 
preceding crop years. 

Fourth. No transfer of allotment shall 
be effective until a record thereof is filed 
with the county committee of the county 
in which the transfer is made and until 
the county committee determines that 
the transfer complies with the provisions 
of the law. 

Fifth. If there is not more than a 10- 
percent difference in production per acre, 
transfers shall be on the basis of acre for 
acre; however, in cases where the trans- 
ferred acreage goes to a farm where the 
production per aere exceeds that of the 
transferred acreage by more than 10 per- 
cent, there shall be a corresponding 
downward adjustment in the amount of 
acreage transferred to assure that no 
overproduction would result from the 
transfer, 

Sixth. Where an allotment is trans- 
ferred to a farm which at the present 
time is not irrigated but which within 5 
years places the transferred allotment 
under irrigation, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall then make a downward ad- 
justment in the amount of acreage trans- 
ferred to assure that there would be no 
increased production as a result of ir- 
rigating the transferred acreage. 

Seventh. The land on the farm from 
which the entire peanut allotment has 
been transferred shall not be eligible for 
a new farm peanut allotment during the 
5 years following the year in which such 
transfer is made. 

Eighth. Leases of any portion of a pea- 
nut allotment shall not exceed 5 years. 

Ninth. The total peanut allotment 
transferred to any farm by sale or lease 
shall not exceed 50 acres or any lesser 
amount prescribed by the Secretary. 

Peanut farming has undergone very 
great changes in recent years. 

When the present allotments were re- 
quired in 1949, nearly all of the harvest- 
ing was done by hand labor using pitch- 
forks to pile the newly plowed vines and 
nuts in stacks, so that the wind and 
sunshine would dry them in a process 
that might take many weeks. 

Now the labor is scarce and the stacks 
are nonexistent. 

Virtually every peanut farmer in 
America uses a windrow process that re- 
quires expensive machinery, and as a re- 
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sult an investment is required of many 
thousands of dollars. 

The same allotment useful to the farm 
with labor in the family or nearby is 
“gone with the wind.” 

The farmer either has to buy this 
machinery himself or pay someone else 
who has bought the machinery. 

So, he has virtually the same cost of 
harvesting 20 acres as he would 50 acres. 

If this bill becomes law, it will not 
cause an increase in production, Ex- 
treme care has been taken to write in 
it language that will not cause it, but 
it will bring about a general reduction 
in costs per acre. 

It will not affect the national volume, 
but it will permit a net profit to the in- 
dividual farmer by merely reducing his 
cost per acre. 

Many of these allotments are held by 
people who have inherited them with the 
land, but who do not farm them. They 
rent out the land and the allotment to 
active farmers who buy the big machines 
but who have no security because of 
changing whims of landlords affected by 
changing agriculture programs such as 
soil bank and cropland adjustment pro- 


grams. 

This will enable this man who was 
born 20 years too late to buy into his se- 
curity by owning the allotment along 
with the machinery he has to invest in. 

The provisions of this bill are virtually 
parallel with those of a bill permitting 
the sale and lease of cotton allotments— 
passed in 1965 by the 89th Congress, 

And parallel with the provisions of a 
bill passed this year by the 90th Congress 
with reference to two or three types of 
tobacco. 

The only difference is that this bill re- 
garding peanuts is more restrictive—the 
committee recognizing clearly that the 
problems of commodities are different. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri (Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ar- 
BERT). The gentlewoman from Missouri 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
— 40 of order that a quorum is not pres- 
en 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evident- 
ly a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Rol No. 225] 
Addabbo Donohue Hungate 
Anderson, IU. Dwyer n 
B t Edwards, Ala. Jones, N.C. 
Bell Everett 
Bingham Fallon Kastenmeier 
Blackburn King, N.Y. 
Bow er Kluczynski 
Brock Ford, Gerald R. Leggett 
Button Fulton, Tenn, Long, La. 
Cederberg Gettys Lukens 
Clausen, Giaimo McCarthy 
Don Gibbons 
Collier Grover McEwen 
Corman Gubser Macdonald, 
Curtis Hansen, Wash. Mass. 
Delaney Hardy Michel 
ne Harsha Morris, N. Mex, 
Dickinson Hicks Murphy, N.Y. 
Diggs Holifiela Nix 
Dingell Howard O'Neill, Mass. 
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Philbin Ronan Stuckey 

Pirnie Rostenkowski ‘Teague, Tex. 
Pucinski Roudebush Ullman 
Rarick Satterfield Walker 
Resnick St. Onge Watkins 
Riegle Saylor Williams, Miss. 
Robison Shipley Willis 

Rodino Stephens Wydler 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rolleall, 350 Members haye answered to 
their names, a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
sarcinas under the call were dispensed 


TRANSFER OF PEANUT ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 


‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
unalterably opposed to H.R. 11565 as it 
has been brought before the House today 
and I hope sufficient of my colleagues 
will join me in opposition to this legis- 
lation so that we can defeat its passage 
under suspension of the rules. This is a 
bill to amend section 358 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to authorize the transfer of 
peanut acreage allotments. I do not think 
all of the implications of this legislation 
have been fully considered by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. In any event, I 
am somewhat surprised by the form in 
which the bill has been reported. 

The first thing about the bill which 
surprises me greatly is the fact that it 
would authorize the sale, lease, or trans- 
fer of these allotments for both the 1968 
and 1969 crop years, If this legislation 
were to pass in this form it would mean 
that the Committee on Agriculture would 
not be required to take another look at 
this situation next year and thus the 
House also would not have an oppor- 
tunity to amend or repeal this experi- 
mental program. How do we know it is 
going to work effectively over a period of 
2 years? Is there not some danger in let- 
ting a new program of this nature run 
its own course for such a long period of 
time without mandatory congressional 
review by the appropriate legislative 
committee? Without an annual review 
by the Committee on Agriculture how 
will we know whether people are cheat- 
ing? How will we know whether the con- 
sequences of this legislation will be dif- 
ferent from those anticipated by its spon- 
sors? 

I am sure I may be excused for raising 
these questions because, as the Members 
remember, these were the main questions 
raised by the committee in connection 
with the food stamp authorization bill 
which we considered here in the House 
last June. 

The Committee on Agriculture placed 
an amendment on my bill limiting the 
authorization for appropriations to the 
current fiscal year only. ‘This was done in 
order to make sure that the committee 
would have to review the program again 
next year to find out whether there were 
any shenanigans, cheating, fraud, and so 
on. Even though the food stamp program 
has been in operation in essentially its 
present form for 6 years, and there has 
been no scandal and no waste or extrava- 
gance even though it has been working 
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very well in fact—the Committee on Ag- 
riculture was fearful that if we should 
let it run for more than a year without 
legislative review, it might run wild. 


FOOD STAMP PROGRAM LIVING ON BORROWED TIME 


Of course, I did not agree with that 
philosophy at the time the food stamp 
bill was before us, particularly since the 
Senate had already passed a bill for a 
3-year authorization of appropriations. 
Most of us who supported the food 
stamp program felt that the difference 
between a 1-year bill and a 3-year bill 
was not of such monumental proportions 
that it could not be resolved in confer- 
ence, perhaps on the basis of a 2-year 
compromise, but we were apparently very 
wrong in this estimate. We did not reckon 
with the depth and intensity of convic- 
tion of the House conferees on the prin- 
ciple involved in this issue, for it is more 
than 2 months since the food stamp bill 
went to conference and it is still there— 
deadlocked, stalemated—over the ques- 
tion of whether it should be extended for 
1 year or 3 years or 2 years. 

If the issue is of such vast importance 
in connection with the food stamp pro- 
gram, then certainly it is somewhat im- 
portant—I would say at least as im- 
portant—to the idea of letting peanut 
farmers sell, lease, or transfer their acre- 
age allotments. 

If we defeat the peanut acreage bill 
today, the worst thing that happens, or 
could happen, would be that the peanut 
farmers would have to continue farming 
their own acreage in order to make use 
of their allotments. The big farmers 
could not take over the allotments of the 
little farmers without buying their land. 

But if the food stamp program dies— 
as it will, the moment the agricultural 
appropriations bill is signed into law, 
unless the authorization of it is blasted 
out of conference and passed first—more 
than 2 million Americans now eating 
properly—eating well and enjoying de- 
cent nutritional standards—will be de- 
prived of the help which has meant the 
difference between undernourishment 
and proper nutrition. 

WAS 2-YEAR PEANUT BILL AN OVERSIGHT? 


Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Agri- 
culture has made such a point of the 
absolute and vital necessity for annual 
review of any and all programs under its 
jurisdiction that it has convinced me 
that if this policy is to be followed on 
the food stamp program, it certainly 
should be followed also on the sale, lease, 
or transfer of peanut acreage allotments. 
All sorts of things could happen in the 
next 2 years in this peanut acreage allot- 
ment transfer program. Yet the Con- 
gress would be powerless to do anything 
about it because the House Agriculture 
Committee will have surrendered its 
prerogative to review the program again 
next year before allowing it to continue, 
and the farmers will be buying and sell- 
ing allotments without the kind of con- 
gressional scrutiny the Agriculture Com- 
mittee considers so important. 

I am sure that putting a 2-year in- 
stead of a 1-year time period on this 
peanut bill was an oversight on the part 
of the committee. The chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture assured us 
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last June when the food stamp bill was 
before us that it was his intention to 
limit to 1 year every single authoriza- 
tion bill approved by his committee. He 
even indicated, if I recall correctly, that 
he would be willing to put the section 32 
program on an annual basis instead of 
having this open-end program, amount- 
ing to half a billion dollars a year, re- 
moved from annual legislation review. 

I would love to have an opportunity 
to vote each year on whether we should 
continue to set aside one-third of all 
customs receipts for the benefit of the 
cattle ranchers, the chicken farmers, the 
lettuce growers, and others who raise 
perishable commodities, based upon the 
depression period census, which indi- 
cated that in those days one-third of 
our population lived on farms, instead of 
today’s 6 percent. 

SHOULD STATES SET UP FOOD STAMP FUND FOR 
EX-PEANUT FARMERS? 


If there were some possibility or indi- 
cation that the House conferees on the 
food stamp program would be willing to 
let that program run for at least 2 years, 
then I could perhaps be persuaded there 
would be no great danger to the Republic 
or to the economy or to the American 
way of life if peanut farmers could have 
2 years in which to lease, sell, or transfer 
their acreage allotments. Even so, I 
would have some misgivings about this 
bill on the basis of the hearings on the 
peanut bill, because the transcript shows 
that in many areas peanut production is 
the only cash crop of any consequence. 
The fear was expressed in the hearings 
that small farmers having peanut allot- 
ments would sell them and then find that 
they could not farm profitably. So they 
would either come to our cities where we 
would have to try to figure out some way 
to help them exist, or they would have 
to go on the food stamp program where 
they are. 

Generally, the food stamp program 
has operated properly, but in the case of 
the congressional district in Georgia rep- 
resented by the author of H.R. 11565, 
Mr. O’NEaL, there is an indication that 
the food stamp program has not been 
operating properly. Mr. O'Nxal told us 
during the hearings on the food stamp 
bill that the people in his district were 
buying beer and whisky and cigarettes 
with the food stamps. This is clearly 
illegal. Apparently, some of the stores are 
conspiring with some of the people to 
take the food stamps meant for the nu- 
trition of the children and diverting 
them instead to booze and tobacco. This 
worries me, for if we pass H.R. 11565 and 
some of the peanut farmers in Georgia 
sell their allotments, and spend the 
money foolishly for beer and whisky, 
then when they are broke again and have 
to go back on the food stamp program, 
they might continue with these same bad 
habits, only this time the taxpayers of 
the United States would be subsidizing 
their illegal purchases. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Speaker, 
I believe this bill must be defeated so 
that the Committee on Agriculture can 
correct its oversight and come back with 
a bill which limits the program to only 
1 year and perhaps calls for sharing 
by the States of up to 20 percent in the 
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value of the peanut acreage allotments 
to be set aside in a fund to provide food 
stamps to those who sell their allotments 
and then are left with farms on which 
they cannot make a living. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad that the gen- 
tlewoman from Missouri has joined me 
in limiting these bills to 1 year. I was in 
favor of limiting the food stamp bill to 
1 year, and I join with the gentlewoman 
in believing this bill should be limited to 
1 year also, and I would be glad to sup- 
port any amendment she might make for 
this purpose. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, under suspension 
of rules we are not allowed to amend a 
bill brought to the floor. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I am ter- 
ribly sorry about that, but I am glad the 
gentlewoman changed her mind on this 
1 year. I appreciate the argument she 
made in that regard. I think it is good for 
Congress to take a look at these pro- 
grams every year. I think that was true 
of the food stamp program, and I believe 
it is true of this and many other plans. I 
think it undoubtedly was an oversight 
on the part of the Committee on Agri- 
culture that this was made for 2 years 
instead of 1 year, because I know the at- 
titude of the Committee on Agriculture 
is to limit them to 1 year. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield, I think there may be one 
exception. We passed in committee the 
meat inspection bill with no limitation. 
I agree with the gentlewoman that we 
should keep a consistent review of these 
programs. I believe when that bill 
reaches the floor, we should be alert on 
that bill too. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, did I 
understand the gentlewoman made that 
speech on the meat inspection bill? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
notice it. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, did the 
gentlewoman oppose the 2-year limita- 
tion on the meat inspection bill? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN, I was the first spon- 
sor of an intrastate meat inspection bill. 
I am sorry the committee refused to take 
my bill. Of course, I was not able to par- 
ticipate in your executive sessions on 
that bill. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentlewoman say there is anything more 
important than a meat inspection bill 
to do away with dirty meat? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I think that is one 
of the most important bills to be brought 
out of that committee, but it should have 
been a much stronger bill. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
the gentlewoman was not able to make 
that speech on that bill. 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the distinguished majority leader [Mr. 
ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. I hope the 
House will suspend the rules and pass it. 

I certainly hate to find myself ever on 
the opposition side of any issue from the 
distinguished gentlewoman from Mis- 
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souri, whose contributions to this House 
and to progressive legislation have been 
manifold. I agree with what she has 
had to say about the food stamp bill. 
I sincerely hope that a conference report 
will be forthcoming on that bill. That 
program is working well in most places. 
It is working as well as any Government 
program I know anything about. The 
gentlewoman knows I am for the 
program. 

But I believe that the argument on the 
pending bill should not turn on some 
other piece of legislation, and I believe 
this sincerely. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, speaking 
through the Under Secretary, has 
strongly recommended this legislation. 
He said, on April 27 of this year: 

The Department has, on a number of oc- 
casions, recommended legislation to author- 
ize the transfer by lease or sale of acreage 
allotments, base acreages, and quotas for all 
commodities. Our most recent recommenda- 
tion of April 17, 1967, is presently pending 
before your committee. This authority has 
been provided only for cotton, leases of cer- 
tain kinds of tobacco, and transfers of pro- 
ducer rice allotments. Although we still favor 
authority to lease and sell all commodity 
allotments, base acreages, and quotas, we 
have no objection to such authority being 
8 on a commodity-by-commodity 
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There is a difference between an allot- 
ment program and a food stamp pro- 
gram. I believe 2 years are needed to start 
this program. Thereafter, if it is ex- 
tended, it should probably be extended 
on a year-to-year basis. 

We are late in the year 1967. Allot- 
ments for 1968 will be prepared in the 
very near future. 

I come from a district in which peanut 
production is quite important. I know 
something about the peanut program. 
Peanut farmers are, by and large, very 
small farmers. There are no large peanut 
farmers in my part of the country that 
I know anything about. There are very 
few large peanut allotments, and most of 
them, I am sure, are less than 20 acres. 

There is to be a 50-acre limitation on 
transfers under this bill. It would be 
very difficult for anyone to build up a 
large acreage as a result of this program, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
Secretary is being given discretion to 
make regulations governing the transfer 
of allotments. This is important. The 
Secretary has a statutory limitation of 
50 acres. He would probably, by regula- 
tion, if anything, lower that figure. 

I hope the gentlewoman will not push 
this matter. This is important to a lot 
of people. It is important to a lot of little 
people. It is important to an industry 
which, though in most areas is not a 
large industry, is very important to those 
in the industry. 

In counties in which there are peanut 
shellers and other peanut processors 
who have their equipment, it is very im- 
portant to them that peanut production 
continue in their area. It is important to 
their employees. It is important to the 
farmers who are their suppliers. It is 
important to the Nation that we keep a 
healthy peanut industry. This bill pro- 
vides a program that will help do it. 

The peanut industry serves a very im- 
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portant purpose, and those in it should 
be treated like the producers of other 
commodities. The Congress has seen fit 
to give this authority to the producers 
of cotton, who are much larger and in- 
volve a much greater responsibility on 
the part of the Government of the United 
States. It has seen fit to give this au- 
thority to the producers of certain types 
of tobacco, which, of course, is another 
crop which is under allotment. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is needed. 
The Bureau of the Budget supports it, 
the President supports it, the Department 
of Agriculture supports it. I hope that 
the rules are suspended and the bill is 
passed. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I gladly yield to the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I have great respect 
for the knowledge and ability of our 
distinguished majority leader. I under- 
stand his argument for an opportunity 
for planning ahead on peanut allot- 
ments, but I think the Department of 
Agriculture will also tell you of the great 
need to plan ahead with respect to new 
counties coming in to the food stamp 
program. You do not put these food 
stamp programs into new areas over- 
night. There has to be extensive planning 
ahead for it. We used all of these argu- 
ments during the debate on the food 
plan authorization bill. We passed that 
stamp plan authorization bill. We passed 
that bill on the 8th of June, and it is still 
deadlocked in conference. Now, I do not 
like to resort to means of this type to 
force things to be done in this Congress 
any more than does any other Member, 
but I think that if we are to be blocked 
from more than a 1-year authoriza- 
tion for the food stamp plan, and the 
bill is in danger of dying in conference, 
then I give warning that on every bill 
coming out of the Committee on Agri- 
culture authorizing a program for more 
than 1 year, I will fight it until we put 
the authorization of the Food Stamp 
Act on a more equitable basis. I think 
a i-year limitation is too severe for 
the food stamp program and the Senate 
has taken the same position. There has 
to be compromise on both sides. I do not 
believe in doing all of the compromising. 

Mr. ALBERT. In response to the gen- 
tlewoman, I do not think that the two 
programs are comparable. I am for the 
2-year program on the food stamp plan. 
I do not like to equate things, however, 
that are not comparable. I am sorry that 
a conference report on the food stamp 
bill has not been brought back to the 
House. However, I do not think we should 
penalize those who need the pending leg- 
islation. I am sure most of them are in- 
terested in the food stamp program, be- 
cause peanut butter, peanut oil, and 
other peanut products can be sold under 
the plan. Peanut farmers are interested 
in anything that will help to move their 
products, 

If the two programs had any direct 
relationship, I would certainly agree with 
the gentlewoman. Under the cireum- 
stances I hope that the gentlewoman 
does not press her position on this mat- 
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ter. I think this is a question of simple 
justice. The bill which she sponsored is a 
magnificent bill. It is one of the best bills 
that the Congress has passed in my time. 
I hope we get an agreement on that bill. 
I also hope that the gentlewoman will let 
the matter stand on its own merits and 
let this bill likewise stand on such merits 
as we think it has. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. If the gentleman will 
continue to yield, I think you understand 
as well as I, do you not, that the food 
stamp bill will die if something is not 
done before the agriculture appropria- 
tion bill is passed? 

Mr. ALBERT. I think that is true. I 
am hoping something will be done, 
though. We have a very fine conference 
committee on the part of the House. I feel 
sure that after they have bargained 
awhile they will reach an agreement. At 
least I hope they will. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. If the gentleman 
will continue to yield, do you not feel that 
2 months of a conference stalemate on 
something as important as the food 
stamp bill is out of order? 

Mr, ALBERT. I have seen stalemates 
go down to December 24. I hope that does 
not happen in this case, but I do not 
know. I cannot answer for the conferees. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield: 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
WATSON]. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tainly not an expert on this subject, but 
we have a few small growers in my dis- 
trict. My question is perhaps better di- 
rected to the chairman of the committee, 
because it deals specifically with produc- 
tion. Does this 50-acre limitation apply 
to the transferor as well as the trans- 
feree or only to the transferee? 

Mr. POAGE, It applies only to the 
transferee. 

Mr. WATSON. When the transferee 
attempts to make a transfer then he be- 
comes a transferor. Would that apply to 
him at that time? 

Mr. POAGE. He cannot transfer the 
acreage he has purchased until he has 
held it, I believe, for 3 years or after 
the terms of this bill expire. The pur- 
pose of this limitation is to prevent spec- 
ulation in the purchase of these allot- 
ments and to allow a man only to pur- 
chase for the filling out of his own op- 
eration. 

Mr. WATSON. I agree with the gentle- 
aa and I am certainly in favor of the 

One further question: You say that 
there is a 10-percent differential in pro- 
duction between the transferor and that 
of the transferee and that then the acre- 
age will not be on an acre per acre basis, 
but will be on a proportionately reduced 
amount? 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. 

Mr. WATSON. Would that permit the 
transferor to transfer 5 acres to one farm 
and then transfer 5 acres, should he 
have a 10-acre allotment, to another 
farm? 

Mr. POAGE. That particular provision 
does not allow it, but the bill as a whole 
does allow such transfers. He could 
transfer all of his allotment to one or 
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more individuals who are eligible to pur- 
chase or lease it from him. That is, if I 
have 10 acres of allotment, I could trans- 
fer 5 acres to you and I could transfer 
5 acres to the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
or I could transfer all of it to you. How- 
ever, you cannot buy or lease more than 
50 acres. 

This provision to which you refer is 
to prevent the transfer of low-produc- 
tive acreage to high-productive acreage 
and, thus, increase the total yield of pea- 
nuts over the Nation. 

Mr. WATSON, That is the concern 
that I have. 

Mr. POAGE. The program is so worked 
out that it will not allow an increase in 
the total production of peanuts over the 
country. 

As the gentleman knows, there are 
1,610,000 acres of peanut allotment at 
the present time. If all of that could be 
concentrated upon highly productive 
land it would increase the production 
of peanuts substantially. However, this 
bill, if adopted, would not allow that. If 
your acreage is producing only 10 bush- 
els of peanuts per acre and if I have 
land on which I can produce 40 bushels 
per acre, you would have to sell me 4 acres 
in order for me to get the right to plant 
1 acre of my land. 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the gentleman 
and, certainly, I am heartily in favor of 


his bill. 
Mr. Speaker, will the 


Mrs. KELLY. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman for a question only 
resin use I have such a short amount of 

e. 

Mrs. KELLY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question: Would the gentle- 
man work for a compromise at the pres- 
ent time with the conferees in order to 
bring the food stamp plan out of con- 
ference with an authorization of 2 years? 

Mr. BELCHER. In response to the 
question of the gentlewoman from New 
York, no, I am not in a position to make 
any trade, 

Mrs. KELLY. I am not asking for a 
trade. I am asking for a conference re- 
port. 

Mr. BELCHER. I am not in a position 
to trade. I shall tell the gentlewoman 
why. This involves a matter—the peanut 
acreage allotment—which is of little con- 
cern to the Members on this side of the 
aisle, because there is not a Member on 
this side of the aisle about whom I know 
who has a single acre of peanut allot- 
ment. All of the Members on that side of 
the aisle are interested in peanuts. 

Therefore, I am a little surprised, and 
I find it hard to believe, that the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Missouri 
(Mrs, SuLtiIvan] would want to penalize 
@ group of poor peanut farmers in order 
to get back at a group of members of 
the Committee on Agriculture who would 
not agree to a compromise on the food 
stamp plan. I just cannot believe that the 
gentlewoman would do that. 

I hope, for the benefit of the gentle- 
woman from Missouri, that the Members 
on that side of the aisle who are inter- 
ested in peanuts do not oppose the food 
stamp plan simply because the gentle- 


woman is trying to oppose the peanut 
acreage reallotment plan. If they should 
turn around and do to you what you are 
doing to them today, I think you are 
going to lose a whole lot of Members on 
your own side of the aisle in support of 
the food stamp plan. You will not lose 
or get any over here, because we are not 
on the peanut side of this House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I believe if the gen- 
tleman listened to the statement I made 
on the floor a few minutes ago the gentle- 
man would know that that is not my 
reason for opposing this bill. 

Mr. BELCHER. Is the gentlewoman in- 
terested in peanuts? Does the gentle- 
woman have any peanut allotments in 
her district? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. No, my district is in 
the city. 

Mr. BELCHER. What good reason 
would the gentlewoman have, then, in 
opposing the peanut farmers down there? 
Was it because the gentlewoman does 
not like the actions of those Members on 
the gentlewoman’s side of the aisle that 
would not agree to more than a 1-year 
extension of the food stamp program? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I will say in reply to 
the gentleman that I am afraid that 
some of these poor peanut farmers who 
have exceptionally small farms, and can- 
not make a good living on them, might 
come up to the city, and then we would 
have to take care of them up there. 

Mr. BELCHER. That will only give you 
a few more customers for your food 
stamp program. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma reserves 1 
minute. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Georgia that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
H.R. 11565. 

The question was taken. 

Mrs. AN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 208, nays 146, not voting 78, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 226] 
YEAS—208 

Abbitt Bolton Clawson, Del 
Abernethy Brinkley Colmer 
Albert Broomfield Conte 
Andrews, Ala. Broyhill, N.C. Corbett 

ends Broyhill, Va. Cowger 
Ashbrook Buchanan Cramer 
Ashmore Burke, Fla. Cunningham 
Aspinall Burleson de la Garza 
Baring Burton, Utah Denney 
Belcher B nski 

Byrnes, Wis. Dickinson 

Betts Cabell Dole 
Bevill Carter Dorn 
Biester Casey Dow 
Blackburn Cederberg Dowdy 
Blanton Chamberlain Downing 


Clancy 
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Kee Railsback 
Kleppe Reid, II. 
Kornegay Reifel 
Kuykendall Reinecke 
Kyl Rhodes, Ariz. 
Kyros Rivers 
Laird Roberts 
Lennon Rogers, Colo, 
Lipscomb Rogers, Fla. 
Long, Md. Roush 
McClure Ruppe 
McDonald, Sandman 
Mich. Schadeberg 
McFall Scherle 
McMillan Schwengel 
Machen Scott 
Mahon Selden 
Mailliard Shriver 
Marsh Sikes 
Martin Sisk 
Mathias, Calif, Skubitz 
Mums” a ox 
ts mith, O 
May Snyder 
Mayne Springer 
Miller, Calif. Staggers 
ilis Steed 
Minshall Steiger, Ariz, 
Stubblefield 
Montgomery Talcott 
Moore Taylor 
Morton Teague, Calif, 
Myers Thompson, Ga. 
Natcher Thomson, Wis. 
Nelsen Tuck 
Nichols Udall 
O’Konski Vigorito 
O'Neal, Ga. Waggonner 
Passman Wampler 
Patman Watson 
Patten Watts 
Pelly White 
Pepper Whitener 
Perkins Whitten 
Pettis Wiggins 
Pickle Wiliams, Pa. 
. Poage Wilson, Bob 
Poff Winn 
Pool Wright 
Price, Tex. tt 
or Young 
Purcell Zion 
Quillen Zwach 
NAYS—146 
Priedel Nix 
Fulton, Pa. O'Hara, III 
Gallagher O'Hara, Mich 
Gilbert Olsen 
Goodling Ottinger 
Green, Oreg Pike 
Green, Pa. Price, Til 
Griff Quie 
Halleck Randall 
Halpern Rees 
Hanley Reid, N.Y. 
Hanna 
Hawkins Rhodes, Pa. 
Hays Rooney, Pa, 
Hechler, W. Va. Rosenthal 
Heckler, Mass, Roth 
Helstoski Roybal 
Hicks Rumsfeld 
Hosmer Ryan 
Ichord St Germain 
Jacobs Scheuer 
Joelson Schneebeli 
Keith Schweiker 
Kelly Smith, Calif. 
King, Calif. Smith, N.Y 
Kirwan Stafford 
Kluczynski Stanton 
Kupferman Steiger, Wis, 
Langen Stratton 
Latta Sullivan 
Legget Taft 
Lloyd Tenzer 
McClory Tiernan 
McDade Tunney 
MacG: Utt 
Madden Van Deerlin 
Meeds Vander Jagt 
eskill Vanik 
Miller, Ohio Waldie 
inish Whalen 
Mink Whalley 
Monagan Widnall 
Moorhead Wilson, 
Morgan Charles H, 
Morse, Mass. Wolff 
Mosher Wylie 
Moss Wyman 
Multer Yates 
Murphy, UI Zablocki 
Nedzi 
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Addabbo Gibbons e 
Anderson, Ill. Grover Pollock 
Anderson, Gubser Pucinski 
Tenn. Hansen, Wash. Rarick 
Barrett arsha Resnick 
Bingham Holifield Riegle 
Bow Horton Robison 
Brock Howard 0 
Brooks Hungate Ronan 
Button Irwin Rooney, N.Y 
Celler Jones, N.C. Rostenkowski 
Clausen, Roudebush 
Don H Kastenmeier Satterfield 
Conyers King, N.Y St. Onge 
Corman drum Saylor 
Curtis Long, La. Shipley 
Davis, Ga Lukens Smith, Iowa 
Delaney McCarthy Stephens 
Diggs McCulloch Stuckey 
Donohue McEwen Teague, Tex 
Dwyer Macdonald, Thompson, N.J. 
Edwards, Ala Ullman 
Fallon Michel Walker 
Fino Morris, N. Mex. Watkins 
Ford, Gerald R. Murphy, N.Y. Williams, Miss. 
Gettys O'Neill, Mass. Willis 
Giaimo Philbin Wydler 


So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Stuckey and Mr. Jones of North Caro- 
Una for, with Mr. Riegle against. 

Mr. Curtis and Mr. Davis of Georgia for, 
with Mr. Horton against. 

Mr. Stephens and Mr. Edwards of Alabama 
for, with Mr. Giaimo against. 

Mr. Fallon and Mr. Gettys for, with Mrs. 
Dwyer against. 

Mr. Rarick and Mr. Long of Louisiana for, 
with Mr. Rooney of New York against. 

Mr. Landrum and Mr. Hungate for, with 
Mr. Delaney against. 

Mr. Teague of Texas and Mr. Williams of 
Mississippi for, with Mr. Rodino against. 

Mr. Willis and Mr. Brooks for, with Mr. St. 
Onge against. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee and Mr. Gib- 
bons for, with Mr. O’Neill of Massachusetts 


against. 

Mr. Walker and Mr. Morris of New Mexico 
for, with Mr. Addabbo against. 

Mr. Satterfield and Mr. Pollock for, with 
Mr. Barrett against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Holifield with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 
Mr. Celler with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 
Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr, 


Mr. Bingham with Mr. Button. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Anderson of 
Tilinois. 

Mr. Ronan with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Watkins. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Ullman with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Corman with Mr, Fino. 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Kastenmeier with Mr. Robison. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr, 
King of New York. 

Mr. Karth with Mr. Grover. 

Mr. Irwin with Mr. Harsha. 

Mr. McCarthy with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Robison with Mr. Lukens. 


Messrs. FRIEDEL, FULTON of Penn- 
Sylvania, WYLIE, MacGREGOR and 
SMITH of California changed their 
votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 
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ACQUIRING APPOMATTOX MANOR 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
182) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire Appomattox Manor, 
a historic property in Hopewell, Va., for 
addition to the Petersburg National 
Battlefield in Virginia, to provide for a 
revision of the boundaries of the battle- 


field, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 182 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
in order to preserve the site of the head- 
quarters of the Armies of the United States 
during the final nine months of the Civil 
War, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to acquire the property known as 
Appomattox Manor together with improve- 
ments thereon, by donation, purchase with 
donated or appropriated funds, or exchange. 
The property consists of approximately 
eighteen acres in Hopewell, Virginia, bounded 
by the Appomattox and James Rivers, Cedar 
Lane and Pecan Drive, and comprises the 
estate held historically by the Eppes fam- 
ily. The property shall be administered as 
a noncontiguous part of the Petersburg Na- 
tional Battlefield. 

(b) In acquiring property by exchange, the 
Secretary may accept title to any non- 
Federal property described in subsection (a) 
of this section and in exchange therefor 
convey to the grantor of such property any 
federally owned property in the Common- 
wealth of Virginia under his jurisdiction 
which he classifies as suitable for exchange 
or other disposal. The values of the prop- 
erties so exchanged either shall be approxi- 
mately equal, or if they are not approxi- 
mately equal the values shall be equalized 
by the payment of cash to the grantor or 
to the Secretary as the circumstances 
require. 

Sec, 2. (a) In order to facilitiate the ad- 
ministration, protection, and public use of 
the Petersburg National Battlefield, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, is authorized to con- 
vey to the Commonwealth of Virginia or any 
political subdivision thereof, in considera- 
tion of acceptance by the Commonwealth of 
legislative jurisdiction and responsibility for 
maintenance but subject to such terms and 
conditions as he may prescribe, all right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to not to exceed two hundred and 
fifty-eight acres of land, consisting of por- 
tions of roads and other lands which the 
Secretary determines are not needed for pur- 
poses of the national battlefield. Property 
so conveyed shall thereupon cease to be a 
part of the Petersburg National Battlefield. 

(b) Upon the simultaneous acceptance by 
the Commonwealth of Virginia of the con- 
veyance of the lands and roads authorized 
by subsection (a) of this section and legis- 
lative jurisdiction over such roads and lands, 
there is retroceded to the Commonwealth 
any jurisdiction the Commonwealth hereto- 
fore ceded to the United States over such 
property. 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of section 2 of 
the Act of August 24, 1962 (76 Stat. 403; 
16 U.S.C. 423h-2), is amended by striking 
out the words “twelve hundred” and sub- 
stituting the words “six hundred.” 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, but not more than 
$1,000,000, as are necessary for the acquisi- 
tion of lands and interests in lands and for 
development in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 
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Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, the hon- 
orable gentleman from Colorado [WAYNE 
ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
and the two other bills that will follow 
come out of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs without any objec- 
tion. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, is to provide for 
part of our national park system which 
is made up of a wide variety of areas 
which appeal to a wide variety of inter- 
ests and tastes. Some of these areas—the 
national park proper, for instance—have 
been set aside primarily because of their 
great scenic beauty and natural wonders. 
Others, including many of our national 
monuments, are principally important 
because of their scientific or archeologi- 
cal importance. Still others, like most of 
our national seashores and lakeshores, 
are dedicated to outdoor recreation. And 
a fourth category, made of the national 
historic sites, national historical parks, 
national battlefields, and the like, ap- 
peals most of all to those of us who are 
intrigued with our country’s history and 
who are not satisfied merely to read 
about it in books but wish to see some 
of the places intimately associated with 
it preserved so that we and those who 
come after us may visit and, in a sense, 
relive history on the very spots on which 
it took place. These areas, if I may put it 
this way, are little islands of history in 
our contemporary world. 

The bill with which we are concerned 
now, H.R. 182, deals with just such a 
little island of history as this. It proposes 
the acquisition of two tracts of land—one 
comprising 14 acres, the other 4 acres— 
for addition to the Petersburg National 
Battlefield, Va. This national battlefield 
was first denominated a national military 
park when it was created in 1926. It was 
then administered by the War Depart- 
ment, but it was transferred to the De- 
partment of the Interior for administra- 
tion in 1933. It currently attracts nearly 
1,200,000 visitors a year. 

Appomattox Manor, the name by 
which the land to be acquired is com- 
monly known, is intimately connected 
with the remainder of the area in the 
national battlefield although it is about 
5 miles distant from it. It was General 
Grant’s headquarters during the cam- 
paign at Petersburg and President Lin- 
coln had his office there during 2 of the 
last 3 weeks of his life. 

In addition to being important during 
the Civil War, Appomattox Manor had a 
long history before that time. It was part 
of a land grant made in 1635 by King 
Charles I to Capt. Francis Eppes. The 
main house on the land is over 200 years 
old and the outbuildings—a kitchen, 
dairy house, and smokehouse—date from 
50 years earlier than this. 

The ownership of Appomattox Manor 
is divided between a life tenant and her 
brother who is the remainderman. Nei- 
ther of these parties, however, is actually 
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living in the house. The life tenant 
wishes to sell her interest, the remainder- 
man does not wish to sell his. The author 
of the bill has advised us that, notwith- 
standing this situation, he is enthusias- 
tically in favor of this bill. 

The National Park Service has esti- 
mated at $478,000 the cost of acquiring 
Appomattox Manor and at $548,000 the 
cost of constructing a parking area, ad- 
ministrative facilities and so forth, and 
for essential rehabilitation and repair 
work. Our committee does not necessarily 
endorse either of these figures individu- 
ally but it believes that expenditure of 
$1,000,000 for both combined is not out 
of line. An amendment proposed by the 
committee limits the amount authorized 
to be appropriated to this amount. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleagues who will 
follow me will go into more detail about 
the bill than I have. It is enough at this 
time for me to say that I strongly recom- 
mend passage of H.R. 182. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
182, a bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to acquire Appomattox 
Manor, a historic property in Hopewell, 
Va., and to provide for an addition to and 
a revision of the boundaries of the 
battlefield and for other purposes. 

H.R. 182, provides for the acquisition 
of Appomattox Manor, consisting of ap- 
proximately 18 acres located on the 
banks of the Appomattox and James 
Rivers in the town of Hopewell, Va. This 
property is part of the original land 
grant made by King Charles I to Capt. 
Francis Eppes in 1635. The property has 
been continuously owned by the Eppes 
family for 330 years. 

The historical significance of this area 
goes as far back as the colonial and rev- 
olutionary days of this Nation. However, 
it was during the Civil War period of our 
history that Appomattox Manor achieved 
its greatest national significance. From 
June 15, 1864, to March 29, 1865, it served 
as the general headquarters for the 
Armies of the United States, sustaining 
the forees of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant 
against Gen. Robert. E. Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia. From March 24, 1965, 
to April 8, 1865, Appomattox Manor 
served as Executive Office of this Nation 
under President Abraham Lincoln. 

The estimated costs of acquiring the 
manor house and surrounding acreage 
is $478,000. The estimated costs of re- 
-habilitation and development are $548,- 
000. 

In addition, H.R. 182 provides for the 
conveyance of 258 acres and roads 
thereon to the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia or any of its political subdivisions. 
‘These lands were acquired by donation 
for inclusion in the Petersburg National 
Battlefield and are no longer required or 
needed for park purposes. These lands 
are being conveyed subject to the re- 
stricted use that their parklike character 
be maintained and at an estimated value 
of $17,500. 

H.R. 182 also amends the act authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to ac- 
quire lands at the site of the Battle of 
Five Forks for addition to the Petersburg 
National Battlefield by reducing the 
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acreage to be acquired from 1,200 acres 
to 600 acres. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of this 
legislation. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the legis- 
lation now before the House involves an 
area extremely important in the history 
of the War Between the States, 

H.R. 182, introduced by our colleague 
from Virginia [Mr. Assirr] affects the 
existing Petersburg National Battlefield, 
located near Hopewell, Va., in three 
ways: First, it authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire Appomattox 
Manor and related buildings and 
grounds; second, it provides for the dis- 
position of 258 acres of land associated 
with, but unnecessary for, the Peters- 
burg National Battlefield; and third, it 
reduces the amount of land authorized 
to be acquired at the site of the Battle 
of Five Forks from 1,200 acres to 600 
acres. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation has been 
thoroughly reviewed by the Subcommit- 
tee on National Parks and Recreation. 
During the course of our hearings on this 
bill, many of the members of the com- 
mittee were impressed with the historical 
significance of Appomattox Manor. 

The bill proposes the acquisition of two 
tracts of Iand—one comprising 14 acres, 
the other 4 acres—for addition to the 
Petersburg National Battlefield, Va. This 
national battlefield was first designated 
as a national military park. when it was 
created in 1926. It was then administered 
by the War Department, but it was trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior 
for administration in 1933. It currently 
attracts nearly 1,200,000 visitors a year. 

Appomattox Manor, the name by 
which the land to be acquired is com- 
monly known, is intimately connected 
with the remainder of the area in the 
national battlefield. It was General 
Grant’s headquarters during the cam- 
paign at Petersburg and President Lin- 
coln had his office there during 2 of the 
last 3 weeks of his life. The addition of 
these tracts will therefore give the Na- 
tional Park Service an important addi- 
tion to its existing installation. 

In addition to being important during 
the Civil War, Appomattox Manor had a 
long history before that time. It was 
part of a land grant made in 1635 by King 
Charles I to Capt. Francis Eppes. The 
main house on the land is over 200 years 
old and the outbuildings—a kitchen, 
dairy house, and smokehouse—date from 
50 years earlier than this. 

Another provision of the bill, section 
2, authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey to the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia or its political subdivisions, about 
260 acres of land which are within the 
present boundaries of the national bat- 
tlefield, but do not serve any useful pur- 
pose in that connection. This land is 
mostly made up of a right-of-way for 
7 miles of road. At the time the military 
park was created in 1926, it was expeeted 
that this road would serve for tours 
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through the entire original battlefield. 
This plan did not materialize and con- 
veyance of this land to the State will save 
the United States about $22,000 a year 
in maintenance and operating costs of 
a commercial road which do not result 
in any benefits to it. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, H.R. 182 reduces 
that authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire lands at the site of the 
Battle of Five Forks. Present law—76 
Stat. 403—authorizes the Secretary to 
acquire 1200 acres of land at the Five 
Forks area; we are now advised that the 
Department considers only 600 acres to 
be needed to preserve and present the 
historical setting; hence the committee 
is recommending this reduction. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 182, as recom- 
mended by the committee, contains the 
usual language limiting the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated. In this bill, 
we are recommending $1 million. 

Another amendment by the commit- 
tee provides that any exchange for Fed- 
eral lands must be within the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. This amendment is 
consistent with other bills of this nature. 

I am pleased, Mr. Speaker, to support 
H.R. 182 and I recommend its favorable 
consideration by the Members of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from North 
Carolina that the House suspend the 
rules. and pass the bill H.R. 182, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in fayor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid om the 
table. 


RELATING TO THE TIWA INDIANS 
OF TEXAS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 10599) relating to the Tiwa Indians 
of Texas, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 10599 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Indians now living in El Paso County, Texas, 
who are descendants of the Tiwa Indians of 
the Ysleta (Isleta) del Sur Pueblo settling 
in Texas at Ysleta in 1682, shall, from and 
after the ratification of this Act, be known 
and designated as Tiwa Indians of Ysleta, 
Texas, and shall continue to enjoy all rights, 
privileges, and immunities enjoyed by them 
as citizens of the State of Texas and of the 
United States. before the enactment of this 
Act, and shall continue to be subject to all 
the obligations and duties of such citizens 
under the laws of the State of Texas and the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. Responsibility, if any, for the Tiwa 
Indians of Ysleta del Sur is hereby trans- 
ferred to the State of Texas. Nothing in this 
Act shall make such tribe or its members eli- 
gible for any services performed by the United 
States for Indians because of their status as 
Indians nor subject the United States to any 
responsibility, liability, claim, or demand of 
any nature to or by such tribe or its members 
arising out of their status as Indians, and 
none of the statutes of the United States 
which affect Indians because of their status 
as Indians shall be applicable to the Tiwa 
Indians of Ysleta del Sur. Nothing herein 
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shall preclude the application to the people 
of the Tiwa Indians of programs undertaken 
pursuant to the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 (78 Stat. 508), as heretofore or here- 
after amended. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I think in the very few 
minutes that we take to explain this 
legislation that the Members who are 
present will be intrigued with a very 
novel situation. 

First, I wish to thank my friend and 
coworker, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Hatey], and those who worked with him, 
particularly the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Berry] on the minority 
side, for the extent to which they went 
into what appeared to be a very unique 
matter, the solution of which I believe 
is in the legislation which we bring be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 10599 is a bill in- 
troduced by our colleague, Congressman 
Waite, to recognize the Tiwa Indians of 
Texas as an Indian tribe without in any 
way committing the Government of the 
United States to perform for them any 
services that it does not perform for citi- 
zens of the United States in general. 

I want to emphasize at the outset two 
facts about this bill: First, its enactment 
will not cost the Treasury any money. 
Second, the bill follows almost verbatim 
a formula adopted by the Congress for 
the Lumbee Indians of North Carolina 
75 11 years ago in the act of June 7, 

All that the proponents of this bill are 
asking is that we, in some official man- 
ner, recognize the Tiwas for what they 
are—a band or tribe of American In- 
dians—and that we transfer any trust 
responsibilities that the United States 
may have over them to the State of 
Texas which has promised to give them 
aid and assistance. 

This may sound like an unnecessary 
gesture on the part of the Congress. 
People may ask, why does the State not 
just give them this aid and assistance 
without going through the rigmarole 
of a Federal act? 

I cannot answer the question of Texas 
law that this involves from a firsthand 
knowledge, though I am sure that Con- 
gressman WHITE can, but I am told that 
the attorney general of Texas has advised 
the Governor in effect that the Texas 
constitution forbids the State to deal 
with Indians as Indians unless there is 
such a transfer of jurisdiction of H.R. 
10599 will provide. 

From all we have learned about the 
status of history of the Tiwas, I am con- 
vinced that they deserve whatever bene- 
fits H.R. 10599 will confer upon them. 
They moved, or were moved, to Texas 
from New Mexico in 1682. They have kept 
their tribal customs all these years. They 
are an agricultural people but are des- 
perately poor. The city of El Paso has 
grown up around them and is threaten- 
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ing to swamp their holdings. They have, 
in the past, rendered good service—in- 
cluding military service—to the United 
States and have never been in enmity 
to it as many other tribes, for good rea- 
sons or bad, have been. Except for a 
combination of pure chance factors— 
their location remote from other Indian 
tribes, the insistence of Texas when it 
entered the Union upon keeping all its 
public lands for itself, the existence of 
the Civil War at the time other Pueblo 
bands to which they are related were 
being recognized, and so on—they would 
long since have been recognized by the 
United States and have been taken un- 
der the wing of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the legis- 
lature of Texas and its Governor for the 
interest they have taken in the Tiwas 
and for their willingness to accept trust 
responsibilities for these people and to 
assist them in getting along in a modern 
world without losing their cultural in- 
heritance. 

I urge favorable action on the bill. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 10599, a bill relating to 
the Tiwa Indians of Texas. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before this 
House, H.R. 10599, relates a most impres- 
sive story. One which is almost unbe- 
lievable in this day and age. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
give Federal recognition to the Tiwa In- 
dians of the Pueblo of the Ysleta del Sur 
in El Paso County, Tex., and to transfer 
to the State of Texas any responsibility 
the United States may have to these 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of the Tiwa 
Indians can be traced back to prehistoric 
times. It is known that these Indians are 
a branch of the Tiwa-speaking Pueblo 
Indians of central New Mexico, The 
Tiwa Indians are known to have estab- 
lished the first permanent settlement in 
the State of Texas in 1682 at Ysleta, 
where they still reside today. 

The early history of the Tiwa Indians 
indicates that they have consistently 
aided and assisted the Armies of the 
United States in settling this area of our 
Nation. The Tiwas served as scouts, 
guides, and laborers. 

At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 167 Tiwa Indians in Ysleta del 
Sur, in El Paso County, Tex. Throughout 
their history the Tiwa Indians have 
maintained their own cultural and tribal 
identity. At the same time the Tiwa In- 
dians have developed as extremely proud 
and withdrawn people. As a result, the 
Tiwa Indians have become isolated from 
the mainstream of today’s economic and 
social structure. The consequence has 
been that the Tiwa Indians have suffered 
extreme conditions of poverty and hard- 
ships. Many of the Tiwa Indian children 
are uneducated and in most instances 
lack the normal bare necessities of life 
such as shoes and clothing. 

The most unbelievable fact surround- 
ing the history of the Tiwa Indians is 
that they have never been recognized as 
a group of Indians by the Bureau of In- 
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dian Affairs of our Government. H.R. 
10599 provides that recognition at this 
time. The reasons explaining why the 
Tiwa Indians have not been so recog- 
nized is to say the least, somewhat rea- 
sonable under the circumstances. 

H.R. 10599 also transfers to the State 
of Texas any responsibility the Federal 
Government may have to the Tiwa In- 
dians. The State of Texas, by its legisla- 
tive action has agreed to assume this 
responsibility and thereby attempt to 
provide the Tiwa Indians with the same 
living standards applicable to all the 
people of the expanding county of El 
Paso, Tex. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of H.R. 
10599. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price of Illinois). The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Berry]. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I do not be- 
lieve that there is anything I can add to 
what our chairman has so very well and 
capably outlined in his explanation of 
this bill. 

I simply rise to say that I wholeheart- 
edly endorse this legislation. I hope that, 
as the chairman of the Indian Affairs 
Subcommittee has said, this will be 
passed unanimously. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. WHITE], the au- 
thor of the legislation. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, before Imen- 
tion the bill itself, I want to mention how 
appreciative I am of the people who came 
from my county to present this bill and 
and for the generosity and courtesy ex- 
tended to them by the chairman of the 
full committee, the gentleman from Col- 
orado [Mr. AsrINALLI, and the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill (H.R. 10599) des- 
ignates the Tiwas as an Indian Tribe and 
transfers responsibility, if any, from the 
United States to the State of Texas. This 
legislation does not extend any Federal 
programs to these Indians because of 
their status as Indians; it merely recog- 
nizes them as a tribe and transfers the 
trust responsibility to the State of Texas. 

The Tiwa Indians are a displaced 
branch of the Tiwa-speaking Pueblo In- 
dians of central New Mexico. The Tiwa 
Pueblo Indians are believed to have mi- 
grated from the Wetherill Mesa County 
of southern Colorado. Archaeologists 
date their initial occupation of the area 
at approximately A.D, 200. 

Nearly three centuries ago, a ragged 
and weary band of refugees straggled 
into El Paso from the North, fleeing the 
horror of the Pueblo Revolt of 1680 which 
wrested the entire area of New Mexico 
from the Spanish. With this band was a 
handful of Tiwa Indians from the Isleta 
Pueblo of central New Mexico. 

The Tiwas were the first permanent in- 
habitants of the State of Texas—they 
founded the first permanent settlement 
in Texas at Ysleta in 1682, where they 
still reside today. Throughout their his- 
tory they have been the allies of their 
benefactors. In the Indian wars these 
proud people served as guides and scouts 
for the U.S. troops. They have never been 
hostile to the American settlers or troops. 
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Their reward to date has been to be ig- 
nored. Now they are impoverished and 
the State of Texas wants to help them. 

Tiwa labor is said to have raised the 
first European structure in Texas, the 
Ysleta Mission, which is still in daily use 
today. 

There are presently 167 Tiwa Indians 
in Ysleta and despite their isolation from 
others of their heritage, they have main- 
tained a surprising degree of tribal iden- 
tity. Each year the Tiwas participate in 
St. Anthony Day festivities at the Ysleta 
Mission, which they celebrate in a man- 
ner peculiar to the Pueblo Indians of the 
Southwest. The festivities consist of a 
distinct mixture of Catholicism and an- 
cient Indian religious rites. The Tiwas 
have remained faithful to the Catholic 
religion and are devout members of the 
church. 

Dr. Bernard L. Fontana, ethnologist 
from the University of Arizona, con- 
ducted a study of the Tiwas and has 
stated: 

The fact these Indians have survived as 
well as they have is indeed a minor miracle. 
And there can be no mistake that they are 
Indians. Part of the aboriginal politico- 
religious structure has survived. 


Dr. Fontana further states: 

That words of Tiwa have survived is obvi- 
ous, as is the fact that Tiwa songs—includ- 
ing songs of war and of the hunt—have 
lasted since these people left their homeland 
some 285 years ago. 


The State of Texas stands ready to 
help the Tiwas—to give the tribe the op- 
portunity to be educated and self-suffi- 
cient. Two bills relating to the Tiwas were 
passed by the 59th Texas Legislature and 
were signed by the Governor on May 23, 
1967. The first, house bill 654, extends to 
the Tiwas the services and benefits of the 
Commission for Indian Affairs. Accord- 
ing to the bill: 

A responsibility of the Commission is the 
development of the human and economic re- 
sources of the Tiwa Indian tribe located at 
El Paso County, Texas, and to assist the 
Tribal Council in making the community 
self-sufficient. Specifically, the Commission 
shall assist the Tribal Council im improving 
the health, educational, agricultural, busi- 
ness, and industrial capacities of the com- 
munity. 


A companion bill, one bill, which 
passed both houses of the legislature 
unanimously, gives the Governor of the 
State of Texas the authority to accept on 
behalf of the Statea transfer of the trust 
responsibilities of the United States re- 
specting the Tiwa Indian Tribe, if the 


the law and the Texas constitution, the 
State must possess the trust responsibil- 
ity before it can administer a program to 
the Tiwas. 

In addition, the State legislature ap- 
propriated some $35,000 for programs to 
benefit, the Tiwas. Such benefits would 
include a school lunch program, shoes 
for the children, vitamins, and much- 
needed medical attention. The State is 
ready to begin its efforts to help the 
Tiwas became self-sufficient, but the Con- 
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gress must. take action before the State 
can administer its program to them. 

The average annual income of these 
people is $400 per year. The State of 
Texas would be able to provide a tax 
shelter for the. Tiwas. They are now faced 
with the problem of paying between $80 
and $100 per year city taxes on their 
small adobe shacks. It is impossible for 
them to pay these high taxes and as a re- 
sult every Tiwa home is in tax fore- 
closure. 

This action is imperative before the 
pressures of modern society extinguish 
their existence and lose for mankind 
their culture and links to the past. 
Studies of the Tiwas indicate that assist- 
ance initially extended them must be on 
a group basis oriented specifically to the 
Indians. 

The State of Texas has indicated its 
willingness to try to help these people 
and it is now our responsibility to enact 
this legislation to insure that these pro- 
grams can be extended to the tribe. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Colorado that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 10599, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING THE ACT OF SEPTEM- 
BER 19, 1964 (78 STAT. 983), ESTAB- 
LISHING THE PUBLIC LAND LAW 
REVIEW COMMISSION 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 12121) to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 9, 1964 (78 Stat. 983), establish- 
ing the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission, and for other purposes, with a 
title amendment as follows: “A bill to 
amend the act of September 19, 1964 
(73 Stat. 983) establishing the Public 
Land Law Review Commission, and for 
other purposes.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ELR. 12121 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of September 19, 1964 (78 Stat. 983), estab- 
lishing the Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion is amended— 

(1) by striking, in section 4(b), “Decem- 
ber 31, 1968” and substituting therefor “June 
30, 1970”. 

(2) by striking, in section 4{(b) “June 30, 
1969” and substituting therefor “December 
31, 1970“. 

(3) Dy striking, im section 9(a) , “$4,000,000” 
and substituting therefor 87,390,000. 

(4). by substituting for the present text of 
the first sentence of section 8(a) the fol- 

: “The Commission or, on authoriza- 
tion of the Commission, any committee of 
two or more members, at least one of whom 
shall be of each major political party, may, 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this Act, hold such hearings, take testi- 
mony or receive evidence under oath, and sit 
and act at such times and places as the Com- 
mission or such: authorized committee may 
deem advisable. The member of the Commis- 
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sion presiding at any such hearing is author- 
ized to administer the oath to witnesses.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr, WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
12121 is a very simple bill. It would do 
three things: first, extend the life of the 
Publie Land Law Review Commission for 
18 months beyond the present reporting 
date of December 31, 1968, and the ter- 
mination date of June 30, 1969; second, 
increase the authorization for appropria- 
tions from the present level of $4 million 
to $7.39 million; third, provide authority 
which would permit the Commission to 
take testimony or receive evidence under 
oath. 

The Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission was created by the act of Sep- 
tember 19, 1964—-Public Law 88—606—for 
the express purpose of looking into and 
examining all statutes, regulations, and 
policies governing the use, management, 
and disposal of the public lands of the 
United States. The Commission was fur- 
ther charged with the responsibility of 
compiling data and conducting studies 
necessary to determine the demands for, 
and the use of, resources of the public 
lands and, finally, it is the Commission’s 
responsibility to recommend to Congress 
and the President such modifications and 
changes in existing laws, regulations, and 
sonm as would best serve the public 


N of illustrating the magni- 
tude of this task, the lands involved in 
this review make up approximately one- 
third of the total land area of this Na- 
tion. The value of the natural resources, 
including timber, minerals, forage, and 
water, as well as the recreational] value 
of the millions of acres involved, are well 
known to everyone in a general sense, but 
to date no one has attempted to put an 
exact. dollar value on these resources. 
Estimates have been made that run from 
a few billion to many billions of dollars. 
Indeed some of these values, such as the 
preservation of the scenic and reereation 
value of these lands for the enjoyment of 
future generations, are beyond estima- 
tion. Other resources, such as minerals, 
forage, water, and timber, are absolutely 
vital to the well-being of this Nation in 
time of peace and to its survival in time 
of war. These, then, are the values with 
which the Commission is involved and 
on whieh it will make recommendations. 

The Commission is composed of six 
Members of the Senate and six Members 
from the House divided equaily between 
majority and minority Members. It also 
has six members not associated with the 
Federal Government. appointed by the 
President, as well as a 19th member 
chosen as chairman by the other 18. 
There is also, at. the present time; a 33- 
member Advisory Council made up of in- 
terested Federal agencies and major 
citizen groups. Each of the 50 Governors 
has also named 2 representative to work 
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closely with the Commission. The repre- 
sentation on the Commission is broad 
geographically and politically as well as 
from a resource and user viewpoint. So 
far as can be determined, all interested 
groups are represented and have ap- 
peared at public meetings held by the 
Commission throughout the Nation. 

It has always been understood that the 
majority of the Commission’s study pro- 
gram would be accomplished under con- 
tract. Of the overall list of some 34 stud- 
ies, approximately 24 will be contracted 
out. As a result of experience gained from 
the five studies now under contract, it is 
apparent that both additional time and 
funds will be required to permit the Com- 
mission to adequately complete its as- 
signed task. Not only is the magnitude of 
the task considerably greater than orig- 
inally anticipated but the cost of ob- 
taining qualified contractors to under- 
take the studies is proving to be consider- 
ably more expensive than forecast in 
1964. To handle the increased workload, 
some additions to the Commission's staff 
will also be required as well as funds for 
general housekeeping operations. 

Of the $3.29 million additional funding 
requested in H.R. 12121, $1.79 million will 
be required for contract work and gen- 
eral operating funds. The remainder, $1.6 
million, will be necessary for an increase 
in Commission personnel and will pro- 
vide an addition of 10 man-years in fiscal 
year 1969, 54 man-years in fiscal year 
1970 and 11 man-years in fiscal year 1971. 

Mr. Speaker, I will close by saying I 
am convinced that the work of the Public 
Land Law Review Commission is of 
utmost importance, and that the review 
it is making of our existing hodgepodge 
of conflicting and, in some cases, out- 
moded and antiquated public land laws 
is long overdue. The additional time and 
funds requested in H.R. 12121 are neces- 
sary for the Commission to complete 
its assignment, 

Mr. Speaker, I urge approval of H.R. 
12121. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to my friend 
and coworker, a member of the Commis- 
sion, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I simply want 
to add a voice from this side of the aisle 
in support of the Commission and in 
commendation of the gentleman who is 

of that Commission. This 
Commission has worked hard and as it 
has worked the magnitude of its task has 
become very apparent. This is a matter 
which is of great significance to the 
Members of every State and every citi- 
zen, because these public lands are not 
owned by certain States or certain areas 
but are the property of all the people. 
There are many, many intricate ques- 
tions and conflicts which have to be 
resolved. 

Mr. Speaker, in regard to the amount 
of value to the citizens of the United 
States, I would like to ask the chairman 
of the committee this question prefaced 
in this fashion: 

It is true that there are untold re- 
sources on the public lands and that there 
will have to be a great amount of in- 
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vestment by private interests and by the 
Government and, perhaps, by both in 
concert, to take advantage of that re- 
source. 

But is it not true that with what we 
already know about the resources, if we 
can develop the proper scientific sophis- 
tication, these values might run into tril- 
lions of dollars rather than into billions 
of dollars? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Of course, Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman is correct. 

On the other hand, may I say that in 
figuring these values, we have to take 
into consideration what we put into the 
operation in order to get the values out. 

Insofar as I am concerned, I am a firm 
believer in developing all of the values 
that it is possible to develop, without un- 
duly dislodging other values present in 
the same area. And, where private enter- 
prise is willing to do the job and where 
it can be done under the procedures of 
private enterprise, I do not believe that 
the Government should step into the in- 
dustrial development of our values. 

On the other hand, I want to see that 
every landowner of our public lands— 
and that includes every citizen of the 
United States—gets his fair share from 
the returns from these areas and these 
values. 

I do not desire to see any undue or any 
unconscionable profits go to anyone in 
the development work, and neither do I 
in the research work which is necessary. 
I think the research work is perhaps the 
best plate at which Government and pri- 
vate enterprise can work pretty well to- 
gether. Perhaps, it will be necessary for 
the Government to have quite a bit to 
say as to the procedure to be followed by 
the private enterprise developers in order 
to see to it that the other values which 
our citizens enjoy are taken care of at 
the same time we are developing the pri- 
mary natural resource values. 

Mr. KYL. I thank the distinguished 
chairman of the committee for his 
response. 

Many decisions with respect to these 
resources by the Public Land Law Review 
Commission are, in effect, an oversight 
action in order to guarantee that all 
activities, both public and private, are 
in the best interest of the citizens of the 
United States. 

Mr. ASPINALL. As we make our rec- 
ommendations to the U.S. Government. 

Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman from 
Colorado for yielding. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. First of all I want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL], the chairman of the House 
interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
for having seen to it that Public Law 801 
was observed in connection with this 
Commission. I want to say to him that 
not all committees of the Congress com- 
ply with the provisions of Public Law 801. 
So I do commend him for that. 

Now I would like to ask the gentle- 
man why this Commission did not be- 


come operative on December 19, 1964,. 


when the law was enacted, why it was 
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mid-July 1965 before the Commission 
even started to begin its work? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I shall reply to my 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] as frankly as I possibly can. 

There was a little difficulty in the be- 
ginning between Members from the 
other body and Members from this body 
who sat on this Commission as to the 
selection of the chairman. I think I shall 
go no further than that at the present 
time. But the compromise was finally 
arrived at when it was suggested by a 
Member of the other body that the gen- 
tleman from Colorado, now speaking, 
serve as the chairman and permit one of 
the finest staff consultants that I have 
ever worked with, Mr. Pearl, the present 
3 to be director of this Commis- 

m. 

We lost this time and unavoidably so. 
Iam sorry that the delay took place but 
that it happened is a fact. The final deci- 
sion was the only way it could be resolved. 

The present chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, who 
is now the chairman of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission, never had one 
single thought that he would ever be 
chairman of this Commission. He wanted 
to be a member of the Commission, but 
he did not want to load himself up with 
the great number of duties that is neces- 
sary to actively and effectively serve as 
chairman of the Commission. 

I can advise my friend, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross], that I am not 
just a chairman who sits idly by and sees 
the staff do the work. 

I keep my finger on this operation, and 
make the decisions that a chairman must 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, this is becoming costly, or 
will with the enactment of this bill. And 
I presume—and I do not quarrel with 
the gentleman’s statement—that this 
land review is necessary, but this is be- 
coming a costly enterprise with the en- 
actment of this bill. This will raise the 
cost of the Commission to $7,390,000, and 
I would certainly hope this will be the 
end of any further financing on the part 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I continue to lower my 
eyes when the gentleman puts his state- 
ment that way, but it is my opinion that 
we will not be back here for additional 
time or for extra money. 

May I just say—and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KyL] brought it to our 
attention—that we are talking in yalues 
that cannot be estimated, and such 
values belong to the people of the United 
States. 

We are talking in terms of 5,000 laws, 
50,000 rules and regulations. For all of 
the years, we have made three attempts 
te properly and effectively review our 
public land laws. One of them was fairly 
successful. The other two are on the 
shelf. We do not want this public land 
law division study to end up on the shelf, 
although there is much of value to be 
found in each of them. We want some- 
thing of value to come out of this work. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore (Mr. 
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Price). The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. WYATT]. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
12121, a bill to amend the act of Septem- 
ber 9, 1964 (78 Stat. 983), establishing 
the Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion and for other purposes. 

The two principal purposes of H.R. 
12121 are: First, to extend the life of the 
Public Land Law Review Commission by 
1% years; and second, to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated 
to finance the Commission’s work by 
$3,390,000. 

The Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission was established for the purpose 
of making a comprehensive review of all 
policies applicable to the use, manage- 
ment, and disposition of the public lands 
of the United States. The Commission 
held its organization meeting in mid- 
July 1965 at which time a Chairman, a 
Vice Chairman, and a director were 
chosen. The Commission then began its 
work more than 10 months after the bill 
establishing the Commission had become 
law. 

The Commission is composed of six 
Members of the Senate appointed by the 
President of the Senate and six Members 
of the House of Representatives appoint- 
ed by the Speaker, divided equally be- 
tween the majority and minority parties, 
plus six members appointed by the Pres- 
ident from outside the Federal Govern- 
ment, and a 19th member chosen as 
Chairman by the 18 appointed members. 

There is an Advisory Council made up 
of representatives of interested Federal 
departments and agencies, eight at the 
present time, and 25 individuals chosen 
by the Commission to be representative 
of the major citizens groups interested 
in problems related to the retention, 
management, and disposition of the pub- 
lic lands. In addition, the Governor of 
each of the 50 States has named a rep- 
resentative to work closely with the Com- 
mission and its staff and with the Ad- 
visory Council. 

The executive departments and agen- 
cies currently represented on the Ad- 
visory Council are the Departments of 
the Interior, Agriculture, Defense, Jus- 
tice, and Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Federal Power Commission, and the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs held a hearing on H.R. 
12121 on August 16, 1967. These hearings 
impressed the committee with the com- 
plete coverage embraced by the study 
program that has been developed by the 
Commission staff. The 34 subjects iden- 
tified for study or analysis are so ar- 
ranged and structured as to assure that 
all facts required for the Commission’s 
deliberations will be before the Commis- 
sion when it arrives at its conclusions 
and makes its recommendations. 

The committee was also pleased with 
the program undertaken by the Commis- 
sion to permit all persons to be heard 
who have views as to the retention, man- 
agement, or disposition of the public 
lands. In meetings across the Nation 
from the eastern seaboard to the west 
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coast and from the gulf coast to Alaska, 
hundreds of witnesses have already been 
heard. 

Mr. Speaker, the Commission has been 
fulfilling the legislative intent behind its 
establishment and, since its organiza- 
tion, has been moving diligently and 
effectively to accomplish the purposes of 
the act establishing it. 

Under the act of September 19, 1964, 
establishing the Commission, the Com- 
mission is required to submit its final re- 
port to the President and the Congress 
not later than December 31, 1968. The 
act also provides for dissolution of the 
Commission by June 30, 1969, at the 
latest and limits to $4 million the appro- 
priations that may be made for all of the 
Commission’s work. 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs is convinced that, if the Commis- 
sion is to complete the comprehensive 
review envisioned when it was estab- 
lished, additional time will be required, 
beyond December 31, 1968, for submis- 
sion of the Commission’s report and 
recommendations. Completion of the 
studies that should be made under its di- 
rection will require the expenditure of 
funds in excess of the existing $4 million 
ceiling on appropriations. 

The bulk of the Commission’s study 
program is being accomplished under 
contract pursuant to specific authority 
granted to the Commission by the act of 
September 19, 1964. The Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs also believes 
that the Commission’s estimate of first, 
a requirement to have until June 30, 1970, 
to submit its report and second, $7,390,- 
000 for all expenses are reasonable. 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs was advised that of the ex- 
isting appropriation authorization of $4 
million, there have been appropriated to 
the Commission $2,867,000. This leaves 
unappropriated within the current au- 
thorization ceiling, $1,133,000, an amount 
that is obviously not sufficient to fund all 
of the remaining contract studies and re- 
lated work at the level planned by the 
Commission. 

Accordingly, the authorization for in- 
creased appropriations is essential if the 
Commission’s study program is to con- 
tinue as planned. This study program 
should proceed as planned. 

Also included in H.R. 12121 is a pro- 
vision to permit the Commission, at its 
hearings, to take testimony or receive 
evidence under oath. This authority, the 
Committee believes, is desirable. 

The enactment of H.R. 12121 will 
necessitate a Federal expenditure of $3,- 
390,000. Of the additional funds to be 
authorized, $1,790,000 will be for contract 
and related costs and general housekeep- 
ing expenses other than personnel; ad- 
ditional personnel costs are estimated 
at $1,600,000. 

Mr. Speaker, the value of the work this 
Commission is doing cannot be over- 
emphasized. My colleagues residing in 
the so-called public lands States re- 
alize the importance of the Commis- 
sion’s work. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
passage of H.R. 12121. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr, Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WYATT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Utah. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. I would like to 
say as a member of the Commission who 
was at the first meeting and also the last 
meeting, when we embarked upon this 
project a couple of years ago, none of us 
really were aware of the tremendous job 
we were taking on. I think that is illus- 
trated by the fact that when the Com- 
mission asked some legal firms for esti- 
mates as to how much it would cost to 
make merely a compilation of the public 
land laws, one legal firm estimated there 
were 5,000 different, separate ordinances 
and laws passed affecting the public 
lands. Another firm estimated there were 
as Many as 15,000 separate laws and ordi- 
nances. So it is a tremendous job and in 
my judgment, the additional time and 
appropriation is justified. 

Mr. WYATT. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. HANSEN]. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
as a member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs’ Public Lands 
Subcommittee, and also a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture’s Subcommit- 
tee on Forests, I rise in support of this 
legislation. 

Earlier this year, our Subcommittee on 
Forests held a series of hearings in the 
Pacific Northwest concerning the prob- 
lem of the apportionment of forest re- 
ceipts to affected local governmental 
units. Following these field hearings, fur- 
ther hearings were held in the subcom- 
mittee in Washington, D.C. 

There was general agreement that the 
present formula for distribution of funds 
is causing serious concern and is in need 
of revision. However, it was agreed that 
further consideration of legislative ac- 
tion should be postponed until the Forest 
Service has completed its study of prob- 
lems related to the retention, manage- 
ment, and disposition of the public lands 
under their jurisdiction in conjunction 
with the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission, the extension of which we are 
considering today. I would hope these 
studies will be expedited so as not to 
further delay needed corrective measures. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. McCLURE]. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join in the statements that have been 
made here concerning the importance of 
this Commission not only to people who 
live in the public land States but to the 
people of the United States as a whole. 

I think there is a tendency on the 
part of too many Members of this House 
to think that the functions of this Com- 
mission are limited to the interest of 
those people who dwell in States that are 
most directly affected. I think it takes 
only the most rudimentary kind of perus- 
al of the job of this Commission and 
the laws it is reviewing to realize that 
the entire United States is vitally af- 
fected and all of its citizens are vitally 
affected by the work of this Commission. 

Certainly, the modest extension and 
increase in funds required by the ex- 
tension of their work is amply justified 
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by the importance and scope of their 
labors. 

It certainly is my pleasure to be able 
to present to the House the commenda- 
tion of many of the people of my State 
for the work of the Commission and the 
hopes it has for the future under the 
work of the Commission, and I urge the 
acceptance of the bill. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alaska [Mr. Pottocx]. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with my colleagues in urging 
support of the pending bill, H.R. 12121, 
amending the act establishing the Public 
Land Review Commission to extend the 
life of the Commission for an additional 
year and to provide additional funding 
for the operation of the Commission. 

I would certainly like to echo the re- 
marks of my colleagues, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KYL], the gentleman 
from Missouri IMr. HALL], and others 
concerning the tremendous work that 
has been done by our chairman, work 
which I think is very vital. Chairman 
ASPINALL is unquestionably one of the 
most hardworking Members of the Con- 
gress. To add to his many other respon- 
sibilities this burden as Chairman of the 
‘Commission, I think is really asking a 
great deal of a man who is now so fully 
participating in the affairs of Congress. 
He has indeed done a commendable job. 

I think the work of this Commission is 
vital to the people of my State of Alaska 
as well as to every part of the Nation. 

There is a tremendous amount of leg- 
islation on the books which is antiquated, 
outmoded, and very badly needs to be 
reviewed and overhauled. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all of my colleagues 
to lend their overwhelming support to 
this legislation which I think so impor- 
tant. I would like to see the House pass 
this bill by a very strong vote. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. POLLOCK, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I think the distinguished 
Speaker and the Members of the House 
may be interested in having the gentle- 
man from Alaska remind them as to the 
percentage of the land area of his State 
which is still owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and not owned by the people or 
the State of Alaska. 

Mr. POLLOCK. At the time we of 
Alaska received the status of statehood, 
the U.S. Government owned 99 percent 
of our land. We were given authoriza- 
tion to select 104 million acres of land 
under the statehood enabling legislation. 
We still have a great deal of selection to 
accomplish, for at the present time the 
US. Government still owns 95 percent 
of the land of Alaska. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. POLLOCK, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I have only two questions. 
I do not specifically direct them to the 
gentleman who has the time. I would 
like to know if this $3,390,000 is within 
the Presidential budget for this year. 
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Mr. POLLOCK. I think Chairman 
ASPINALL would like to respond to that 
question. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POLLOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. It has the blessing of 
the Bureau of the Budget and, if neces- 
sary, the money will be placed in a sup- 
plemental appropriation bill to take care 
of what is needed of this authorization. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Alaska, 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
further to the chairman. 

Mr. ASPINALL, I finished with that 
question. 

Mr. HALL. I heard the statement of 
the distinguished chairman. I am not 
trying to make an issue of this, one way 
or the other. But I would think that 
when we have 34 percent of the acreage 
of the United States in public domain, 
or 21 times the size of the State of Iowa, 
we should perhaps have a Land Review 
Commission. But is the answer to my 
original question affirmative or negative? 

Mr. ASPINALL. It is affirmative. 

Mr. HALL. It is affirmative. The item 
is in the budget, then, for the current 
year? 

Mr. ASPINALL. A part was in the 
budget for the current year. The Appro- 
priations Committee cut it back until 
the second supplemental appropriation 
bill was brought in, because we were not 
able at that time to make a case for the 
contract operations. i 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman, I 
was confused about the question of the 
supplemental budget. 

The other question is, Would it be pos- 
sible for the Members of this House to 
have the names of the Commission? I 
do not find them in the report or else- 
where. I understand that the distin- 
guished chairman is the Chairman of the 
Commission. I also understand there are 
Members from both bodies of Congress 
and members-at-large appointed to the 
Commission. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POLLOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Members from the 
House side are: WALTER S. BARING, ROY 
A, TAYLOR, Morris K. UDALL, JOHN P. 
SAYLOR, LAURENCE J. Burton, and JOHN 
H. KYL. 

The members from the other body are: 
HENRY M. JACKSON, CLINTON P. ANDER- 
SON, ALAN BIBLE, THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
GORDON ALLorr, and LEN B. JORDAN. 

The three members on the majority 
side on the Commission, of course, are 
new members to the Commission because 
the three other members did not return 
to the 90th Congress. 

The lay members are as follows: 

Laurance S. Rockefeller, Gov. -Philip 
Hoff, H. Byron Mock, who serves as Vice 
Chairman, Dr. Robert Emmet Clark, Dr. 
Maurice Goddard, and Mrs. Nancy E. 
Smith. 
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Mr. HALL, I thank the gentleman. I 
am sure the chairman would agree with 
me that the members are primarily from 
the public lands States. Is that correct? 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is correct, al- 
though we have Governor Hoff from 
Vermont, we have Laurance Rockefeller 
from New York and we have Maurice 
Goddard, director of natural resources in 
Pennsylvania. Also, we have Congress- 
men JOHN P. SAYLor and Roy A. TAYLOR 
from the East. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman, and 
appreciate the gentleman from Alaska 
yielding. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Colorado that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill H.R. 12121, 
with a title amendment. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
Passed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 909 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 909 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 12048) 
to amend further the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which be confined 
to the bill and shall continue to exceed 
five hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 

without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 227] 

Addabbo Davis, Ga. Giaimo 
Anderson, Dl. Delaney Gibbons 
Anderson, Diggs Grover 

Tenn. Donohue Gubser 
Barrett Dulski 
Bingham Dwyer Hansen, Wash. 
Bow Everett a 
Brock Evins, Tenn. Holifñeld 
Button Fallon Howard 
Celler Fino Hungate 
Clausen, Ford, Irwin 

Don H. Gerald D Jones, N.C. 
Corman Gettys 


Philbin Shipley 


King, N.Y. Pirnie Smith, Iowa 
Long, Pucinski Stephens 
Lukens Rarick Stuckey 
McCarthy Resnick Teague, Tex. 
McCulloch Riegle Uliman 
McEwen Rodino Walker 
Macdonald, Ronan Watkins 
Mass. Rostenkowski White 
Michel Roudebush Wiggins 
Morris, N. Mex. Satterfield Williams, Miss. 
Murphy, N.Y. St. Onge Willis 
O'Neill, Mass. Saylor Wydler 


The SPEAKER. On this rolleall 359 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Larra], pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, House Resolu- 
tion 909 provides an open rule with 5 
hours of general debate for consideration 
of H.R. 12048 to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

H.R. 12048 authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $3,158,916,000 for the fiscal year 
1968, and $3,576,545,000 for the fiscal 
year 1969. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with some mixed 
emotions that I discuss this particular 
bill on this occasion, because for the last 
12 years I have supported the Foreign 
Assistance Act. In the light of recent 
events, and in the light of the deficit, 
which, for a certainty, will exceed $20 
billion and possibly up to $30 billion for 
this year, I think this is a bill that the 
House should give very close and careful 
consideration to. 

There are several rather controversial 
aspects about this bill this year in addi- 
tion to those that the House has consid- 
ered on Foreign Assistance Act proposals 
before. One is that the bill carries a 2- 
year authorization. 

There is some concern by a great 
many people as to whether or not, in 
the light of world events, we can look 
ahead sufficiently to determine what 
the 1969 authorization should be. I am 
sure this is a subject that will receive 
a great deal of consideration during the 
5 hours of general debate and probably 
will be subject to some amendment. 

There is another very controversial 
provision in the bill, which I am sure we 
will hear a great deal about, regarding 
a jurisdictional question, because, in the 
bill which will be before us if this re- 
solution is adopted, there is a provision 
that the Foreign Affairs Committee 
takes jurisdiction over Public Law 480. 
This is a subject which has for the past, 
I believe, 14 years been under the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Agriculture. 
It is my understanding that some mem- 
bers of the Agriculture Committee will 
have some comments to make with ref- 
erence to this change in jurisdiction. 

Let me say that as one Member of the 
House, I would have little concern about 
this transfer if we make certain that the 
funding of the Public Law 480 program 
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be done under the auspices of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee and the total 
amount of money involved be a part of 
the Foreign Assistance Act. I think one 
of the things we should bear in mind is 
that if that were true for this year, in- 
stead of $3 billion or more we would 
probably be talking about a bill in the 
amount of $5 billion or more. 

As I said a moment ago, I have some 
concern about this proposal in the light 
of our budgetary situation, and in the 
light of world conditions. I, for one, ex- 
pect to be on the floor and listen to the 
debate that will develop. I would here 
today urge the adoption of this resolu- 
tion in order to permit the House to 
work its will, but in addition I would 
certainly urge that the Members of the 
House be in attendance during the con- 
sideration of the bill in order that when 
we finally do vote, we will vote with as 
much knowledge and understanding as 
it is possible to have concerning this very 
controversial matter. 

There has been a lot of talk over the 
years, and I have listened year after 
year to discussions about the pipeline 
and the amount of money in the pipe- 
line. It is my understanding that the 
figures set forth in the report show there 
is approximately $6 billion in the pipe- 
line. It would seem that this could be 
going a long way toward carrying the 
program when we find ourselves in an 
emergency when there are more calls 
for dollars than there are dollars to go 
around, in face of the fact we are being 
asked today to increase taxes on the 
American people. 

I, for one, having spent some 2 weeks 
in California and in my district recently, 
can assure my colleagues that the Ameri- 
can people are concerned about the tax 
burden, and just how far and how much 
further we can go in increasing that bur- 
den. In spite of the fact that at today’s 
rate of income we have reduced taxes 
on the American people by almost $25 
billion in the last 4 years, we have to 
realize that to a large extent those re- 
ductions at the Federal level have been 
absorbed by local and State increases in 
taxes, so the American people today are 
heavily burdened. 

These again are matters that I think 
we should consider as to how much, if 
any, of this bill could be put off or could 
be held over until such time as we might 
have been able to solve the Vietnam 
situation and some of the other problems 
that confront our country. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption 
of House Resolution 909 in order that 
the House might consider more fully this 
subject. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. When the gentleman 
speaks of two programs, the foreign aid 
and the other giveaway programs on 
wheat and so forth, and says that is ap- 
proximately $5 billion, there are many 
other spigots in this foreign aid pro- 
gram, and if all of them were lumped 
together would it not come nearer to $8 
billion or $9 billion, rather than the $5 
billion the gentleman spoke of? 
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Mr. SISK. Of course, as my colleague 
from Florida has indicated, there are a 
variety of other programs which involve 
themselves certainly in foreign assist- 
ance of one kind or another. For exam- 
ple, there are things like the Peace Corps 
and a number of our other programs 
which certainly fall within that general 
category. 

Actually, what the total would amount 
to is a figure the Member from California 
does not have in hand, but I am sure it 
would be substantially above $5 billion. 

Mr. HALEY. And if we apply the in- 
terest we are paying on the approximately 
$125 billion or $140 billion that we have 
borrowed to put forward all of these pro- 
grams, would not the gentleman hazard 
the guess that probably the foreign aid 
program today is costing as much as $10 
billion, $12 billion, or even as much as 
$15 billion? 

Mr. SISK. Let me say to my friend that 
I agree it is costing us a lot of money. 
The American taxpayer today is having 
second thoughts. 

In line with what my good friend and 
colleague, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means said 
the other day, with reference to the cost 
of certain programs, if we do not take a 
good look at them and make certain that 
the moneys are properly spent and waste 
eliminated, then the people some of these 
days are going to elect a Congress which 
will do that. I believe that we, as Mem- 
bers of this 90th Congress, have a respon- 
sibility to try to make as certain as pos- 
sible that these dollars are well spent 
and to cut out those not well spent. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Is it not true that we 
are now spending $12 billion in Vietnam? 
Is this not extending our national se- 
curity? If we had Vietnam situations 
elsewhere, we could be spending more 
than $25 billion for national security. 

Would not the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia agree that our foreign aid pro- 
gram is in the national interest and for 
our national security? 

Mr. SISK. That certainly has been 
the intent of it. Certainly that has been 
my justification, I might say to my good 
friend from Wisconsin, over the years in 
supporting the program, because to me 
it was part of our defense. It was a part 
of our national security. 

I am sure and I am confident, because 
I have great respect for the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. Morcan, and for all of the 
members of his great committee, that it 
is in their continued belief and dedica- 
tion to the purpose of national security 
and national defense that this bill is 
brought here. 

At the same time, I say I believe we 
as individual Members have a responsi- 
bility to dissect, to listen, to discuss and 
to try to know as much as we can about 
it. If there are areas in this bill. which 
can be put over or carried over, which 
we can do without, certainly this is the 
year we should do so. This is basic to my 
plea. 
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Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to my colleague from 
Florida. 

Mr, HALEY. May I say to my friend 
and good colleague from Wisconsin that 
we are continuing to spend moneys that 
we do not have trying to buy friends all 
over the world, and we have fewer friends 
today, after the tremendous outpouring 
of the taxpayer’s money of this country, 
than we have ever had in our lives. We do 
not have any friends. To say that this 
is for national security or to build up 
friendship just does not go over, because 
we do not have it. 

Mr. SISK. I can only answer my good 
friend and colleague by saying I know 
of his personal dedication. As I said, this 
was the intent of the program. I believe 
there is no question about it. We would 
hope it would do that. 

I agree with my friend that in many 
instances, unfortunately, it has not done 
that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. MORGAN. I was very interested in 
hearing the gentleman mention that 
some part of the program for this year 
could be put over because of the $6 bil- 
lion carryover figure he mentioned. 

I should like to call attention to page 7 
of the report. If we are talking about the 
unobligated and unreserved funds for all 
agencies, including the foreign aid pro- 
gram and the Department of Defense, we 
have $50 billion unreserved and unobli- 
gated. The amount unexpended for these 
agencies was $125 billion. 

If the gentleman merely wants to draw 
on unexpended and unobligated funds 
to cut down the deficit he should not con- 
centrate on the foreign aid program. 
There are many other programs in the 
Federal Government we could take into 
account, and we would not have to be 
worried about a $30 billion deficit if we 
could take over the $50 billion of un- 
obligated and unreserved funds available 
as of June 30, 1967. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I would again, 
as I have suggested before, hope that 
wherever we have funds we can use and 
it is unnecessary to appropriate new 
funds, that now is the time to cut back 
on those appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I concur with practically 
everything that my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Sısk] said in presenting this rule 
for the majority side and especially the 
comments he made concerning the great 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, particu- 
larly its chairman. 

As the chairman of the committee in- 
dicated when he was before the Commit- 
tee on Rules, he has always envisioned 
he would have a fight whenever he 
brought a foreign affairs bill to the floor 
of this House. I think this year he is 
probably going to have more of a fight 
than ever, because at a time when we 
are faced with the prospect of a $28 bil- 
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lion to $30 billion deficit, at a time when 
the President of the United States is ask- 
ing the citizens of this country and the 
taxpayers, if you please, to come up with 
an additional 10-percent tax, or surtax, 
at a time when this Congress has already 
raised the debt ceiling so we can pay our 
bills and the prospect is that even before 
we adjourn this Congress we might have 
to raise it again, it seems to me this is 
the year when the good chairman of this 
committee ani the members of this com- 
mittee are going to have more of a fight 
— 2 perhaps they bargained for in years 
past. 

It seems to me, as one who has not sup- 
ported this program, that it really has 
not paid off in friends. It has already 
been indicated here if this is what the 
purpose of the program is—namely, to 
buy friends around the world—that it 
just has not been doing it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always been one 
of the individuals who believed you can- 
not buy friends, because they do not stay 
bought, If you will turn to the minority 
views on page 131 of the report of this 
committee, you will find it says: 

Never has the futility of foreign aid been 
more obvious. 

In 20 years of do-goodism, the United 
States has spent 130 billion U.S. taxpayers’ 
dollars. There are 122 members of the United 
Nations, nearly 90 percent of whom at one 
time or another have received U.S. assistance. 
Yet recent events in the Middle East and at 
the U.N. have shown we have little or no 
influence with member countries of that or- 
ganization. This raises an obvious question as 
to the effectiveness of foreign aid as an arm 
of U.S. foreign policy. 

After 20 years of U.S. foreign aid, we 
should inventory the situation as it exists 
today. 

The failure of our foreign aid program to 
win friends for America was demonstrated 
anew during the most recent world crisis— 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. When the key vote 
was taken at the United Nations on the reso- 
lution calling for Israel to withdraw uncon- 
ditionally from captured territory, such 
U.S. “friends” as France and India voted with 
the Soviet Union. Yet during the past 20 
years, France alone received over $9 billion in 
U.S. economic and military aid. It has yet 
to repay its World War I debts. India through 
fiscal 1966 had received $6.7 billion in eco- 
nomic assistance. 


So it goes in this report. It seems to 
me that if this is really a program to win 
friends, the history of the foreign aid 
program does not support it. 

Now, this bill is for a 2-year authoriza- 
tion, for fiscal years 1968 and 1969. 

This House has always prided itself 
since I have been here in attempting to 
come up with a bill that the other body 
would accept. We have been under the 
other body in every instance that I can 
recall. 

I read just recently where the other 
body has already acted on this bill. They 
cut it some $800 million. We have not 
made those substantial cuts in this bill. 
I would hope that under the 5-minute 
rule, when this matter is open for debate 
for amendment, that some sizable cuts 
could be made. 

As pointed out by the gentleman from 
California, we have over $6 billion in the 
so-called pipeline. Surely these funds 
might be obligated to some extent. But 
it seems to me at a time when we are 
asking the taxpayers of this country for 
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$3,158,919,000 for 1 year, we had better 
take a look at this pipeline and see 
whether or not there are not some 
sources where we can make up for this 
money. 

The pipeline is as follows: 


THE PIPELINE—ECONOMIC AND MILITARY—UNDER THE 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT 


Un thousands of dollars] 


Unliqui- Estimated 
dated obli- unex- 
gations, patda 
alance, 
June 30, 
1967 


Development loans $1,924,530 $1, 842, 752 
Technical assistance 7. 062 266, 341 
Alliance for Progress: 

Loans. 1, 091, 064 1, 074, 962 

Grants 86, 1 81, 060 

IDB trust fund. 265, 179 210, 543 
Supporting assistance. _ 537, 861 56, 173 
Contingency fund______- 151, 611 „364 
International organizatio > 158, 862 191, 582 
Other programs — 27, 891 728 
Undistributed.._.........-...-..- (40, 595) 36, 015 


Total, economic assistance... 
Military assistance pipeline........ .-..-.-... 


Total available for expenditure 
from funds appropriated in 
DEE ORI ee can! 22 6, 082, 920 


Also, Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman 
from California pointed out, there are 
some jurisdictional questions involved 
here. That will be debated, because in two 
instances, as the gentleman has pointed 
out, we have already crossed that thresh- 
old during this session of Congress. We 
have already taken care of the matter of 
Public Law 480 over which the Congress 
has jurisdiction and on the matter of 
military assistance, this Congress has al- 
ready acted. 

The foreign assistance bill, as reported 
out by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
includes an authorization not requested 
by the President for appropriations of 
$84.1 million, of which $60 million is to 
pay the U.S. share of the construction of 
NATO multilaterally financed infrastruc- 
ture and $24.1 million is for the U.S. 
share of the operation and maintenance 
costs of internationa] military headquar- 
ters throughout the world. As the House 
is aware, the military construction au- 
thorization bill for fiscal year 1968, H.R. 
11722 which has already been passed by 
the House, also provides for this same $60 
million infrastructure, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1968, H.R. 10738, which has 
also been passed by the House, similarly 
includes the same $24.1 million for the 
U.S. share of the operation and mainte- 
nance costs of international military 
headquarters. 

With respect to these two items, the 
foreign aid bill as reported out by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs is accord- 
ingly in direct conflict with the actions 
already taken by this House. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs asks that the 
House annul its prior actions and re- 
transfer these programs back to the for- 
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eign assistance program. The arguments 
advanced by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in its report for doing so may be 
summarized as follows: 

First. The authorization for these pro- 
grams have always been part of the For- 
eign Assistance Act. 

Second. The Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee is in a better position than the Armed 
Services Committee to assure that the 
U.S. share of these costs is kept at a 
reasonable percentage, since the judg- 
ment as to how much the share of the 
various NATO members should be in- 
volves economic and political considera- 
tions rather than military. 

Third. A greater effort would be made 
to secure NATO multilateral financing of 
military installations in Europe for the 
use of NATO forces, including our own, 
if such funds continued to be made avail- 
able from the military assistance pro- 
gram than if Defense Department funds 
are used because it is easier for those 
responsible for the Defense Department 
to allocate Defense Department funds for 
our own construction than to have these 
requirements go through the processes 
necessary to obtain NATO financing. 

Fourth. In addition it was argued be- 
fore the Committee on Rules that the 
funds for these programs could be better 
identified if they were part of a small 
bill such as our foreign assistance bill 
rather than being a part of a large De- 
fense Department budget. But really— 
really, my colleagues—the primary rea- 
son for bringing military and economic 
assistance together again in this bill was 
given by the good chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs when he was 
before the Committee on Rules, he in- 
dicated some doubt that the economic 
assistance program could pass without 
it 


That is the real reason, in my humble 
judgment, for bringing them back to- 
gether again. 

The counterarguments are as follows: 

First. These programs were originally 
included in the Foreign Assistance Act 
because at their inception the U.S. share 
of the cost of these programs was dis- 
proportionate of our use of the facilities, 
and hence in fact constituted foreign aid. 

This situation no longer exists. 

At the present time our share of the 
infrastructure cost is equivalent to our 
use of these facilities and accordingly it 
can no longer be considered foreign aid. 

Second. The argument that the cost- 
sharing formula involves economic and 
political considerations goes too far. As 
the House well knows, economic and po- 
litical considerations play a significant 
role in the decisions to deploy our Armed 
Forces overseas. It would be accordingly 
logical under this line of reasoning for 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
claim jurisdiction over much of the De- 
fense Department budget. 

Moreover, at this stage in the history 
of NATO, we can be quite confident that, 
even without the considerable influence 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs the 
cost 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

‘Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 
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The cost-sharing formula is not likely 
to be subject to any significant changes. 
Further, it is not correct to say that the 
military consideration plays no role. In- 
deed, as pointed out last October in the 
45th report of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations in House Report No. 
2323, page 10: 

The Department of State is not involved 
in deciding whether projects are eligible for 
cost-sharing under the NATO infrastructure 


program. This is strictly a military responsi- 
bility. 


Third. The argument that there will be 
tighter control of Defense Department 
expenditures for construction of U.S. 
facilities in the NATO area, if the mili- 
tary assistance appropriation continued 
to fund the multilaterally financed facil- 
ities, is on its face self-defeating. A 
better means could be adapted for U.S. 
Defense Department funds through the 
use of unilateral projects that could have 
multilateral financing, then placing ju- 
risdiction for both in the committee 
which is responsible for the Defense De- 
partment expenditure. 

Fourth is the argument advanced to 
the Committee on Rules that the infra- 
structure had to be lower in a military 
construction bill. The fact, however, is 
that the infrastructure program is a line 
item in a military construction bill, but 
is lumped with a grant-aid program in 
the foreign aid bill. 

So much for that jurisdictional dispute 
that the House has already acted upon, 
as I said earlier, but will have power to 
act on again in this bill. 

On the matter of who should have 
jurisdiction in Public Law 480, having 
served on the Committee on Agriculture 
and being very close to this program, I 
have watched its progress, and in my 
very humble judgment the Committee on 
Agriculture is the proper committee with 
reference to Public Law 480, and to trans- 
fer its jurisdiction now to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs seems to me the wrong 
thing to do. This was ill considered—or 
perhaps I should say not considered, 
when this matter was being debated in 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

This was an item that was stuck in, 
if the information comes to me correctly, 
at the last moment, after all public hear- 
ings had come to an end. 

This is a very vital program, and I 
agree with the gentleman from Califor- 
nia when he says that if Public Law 480 
is to be transferred over to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, then agriculture— 
the farmers, if you please—should no 
longer be charged with this foreign aid 
giveaway program. 

You know the farmer always gets the 
finger pointed at him about the high 
cost of the Department of Agriculture. 
But under that budget there are a lot of 
Public Law 480 expenditures where the 
school lunch program is directly charged 
by the Department of Agriculture. Then 
there is the new breakfast program. So it 
goes—a long list of expenditures and pro- 
grams completely unrelated to the farm- 
ers or what the farmers are getting out 
of the Department of Agriculture. But 
the farmer is still being charged with all 
this. 
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I agree with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia when he says that if this is going 
to go over to the foreign aid field and is 
going to go to the Committete on Foreign 
Affairs, then take that $2 billion plus out 
of the Department of Agriculture budget 
and put it where it belongs. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] said before the Committee on 
Rules when he testified in opposition to 
this proposal to put Public Law 480 un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs: 


They want the cow without furnishing 
the feed. 


I believe that was a very apt way to 
put it—if they want that cow, let them 
also furnish the feed and no longer 
charge the American farmer for its keep. 

Mr. Speaker, much can be said and 
much will be said as to whether or not 
this program, as it is presented to us 
now, should pass at all. But certainly I 
think the Committee on Rules did the 
right thing when the committee granted 
5 full hours of debate with an open rule 
so that this House could be fully and 
completely heard not only as to these 
jurisdictional questions but also on the 
aves inns as to merit of passing this bill 
at all. 

I asked the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs when they ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rules 
what would happen if we did not pass 
this bill—would the world fall apart? 
No, it would not—no, it would not. 

I think if we would do exactly that and 
not pass this bill at all, we would be doing 
the right thing not only for ourselves but 
also for these so-called friends—who 
cease to exist when we need them gnd 
we would be putting it on the record that 
no longer are we going to buy their 
friendship. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALEY. The gentleman speaks of 
our national security. Let me ask the 
gentleman this question. If this is se- 
curity for the United States, military as- 
sistance, would not the gentleman at the 
present time like to have the $130 bil- 
lion we poured out in the rat holes of 
this earth in military hardware so that 
we could really defend this country and 
so that no combination of nations would 
dare to attack us? 

Mr. LATTA. Let me say to the gentle- 
man, it would be nice to have the $130 
billion. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GALLAGHER -I would just like to 
add for the record that it depends on 
how you look at it as to why we spend 
this money. I have listened to the testi- 
mony brought out before our committee 
now for some 9 years and I have never 
heard the point made that we were try- 
ing to buy friends. Of course, according 
to one’s point of view, it might appear 
that that seems to be the case. But really 
what we are trying to do is merely to 
participate in a program of mutual se- 
curity and if our friends stay with us, 
then that is fine. If they do not remain 
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our friends, then I think what is really 
important is that we try to maintain 
peace. 

Mr. LATTA. Let me just say in answer 
to the gentleman that he has been on the 
committee a good many years and if he 
has not come across the phrase he can 
find it in the minority report. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I have heard the 
phrase but I say that that is not the 
thrust nor the crux of the program— 
the purpose of the program is our mutual 
security. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. Pod]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, this bill con- 
tains a rather remarkable provision. Very 
close to the end of the bill you will find 
on page 45 where it provides as follows: 

Sec. 403. The Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, 
is amended— 

(1) by redesignating such Act as part IV 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended; 


I make no charges, but I do suggest 
that it is rather unusual procedure for a 
committee to come in and take a pro- 
gram of another committee that has 
worked real well—and I believe that Pub- 
lic Law 480, the Agricultural Trade As- 
sistance Act, has been about as success- 
ful as any of our foreign operations of 
which I know. In fact, I believe that it 
has a good deal more general acceptance 
and support than the foreign aid pro- 
gram has. I wonder if the Foreign Affairs 
Committee is simply seeking to go out 
and grab up somebody else’s “children” 
and march them down the street to make 
a good appearance. Are you trying to use 
our children to get on relief? I do not 
know just what you are trying to do. But 
I want to know who is going to support 
our little Sue. 

For the Recor, I wonder if the chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
who I see is present, will repeat here, so 
that it may go in the Recorp—and I 
know he will repeat it—what he said 
before the Rules Committee when I asked 
if it was the intention of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee that hereafter all of 
the costs of Public Law 480 should be 
charged to foreign assistance and not to 
agriculture? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is my intention. 
The funds for Public Law 480 should 
be included in the foreign assistance re- 
quest and in the foreign aid appropria- 
tion. I want to say to the gentleman, the 
foreign aid program has been frag- 
mented. It is now spread around about 
five different executive agencies. I per- 
sonally want it all back under the same 
umbrella where we can watch it. 

Mr. Passman and I were talking today 
about it. He said, “We have a $9 billion 
foreign aid program.” I agree with him 
that our assistance to other countries in- 
cludes much more than is in this bill. If 
we are ever going to get this program 
to the point at which the people and the 
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Congress can evaluate it, we will have to 
have it in one package. 

Mr. POAGE. Does the gentleman say 
he is going to pay the bill and not ask 
us to pay for it? 

Mr. MORGAN. I certainly will. The 
money ought to come out of the same 
packet as foreign aid. 

Mr. POAGE. We have the answer 

Mr. MORGAN. We are speaking of the 
Public Law 480 program. 

Mr. POAGE. We have the answer, The 
gentleman says that his committee is 
going to feed the cow as well as milk her. 
I want that remembered next year. I 
want that remembered because this pro- 
gram, rather than being a fragmenta- 
tion, or getting something back, as the 
gentleman says, this Public Law 480 pro- 
gram originated in the Committee on 
Agriculture. It did not originate in the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. It has 
never been under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs. It has 
always been under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Agriculture. It has a pretty 
good reputation. If we are going to con- 
tinue to be responsible for the “‘old girl,” 
we want to protect that reputation. If 
you want to take over the responsibility 
and care for the program, that becomes 
your responsibility and not ours; but we 
feel that having done a creditable job, 
this House might be well advised to keep 
as part of the program right where it 


We submit that this program has met 
the test of public favor, and we submit 
DM there are other programs that have 
not. 

I would also suggest that when you add 
approximately $2 billion to your already 
rather heavy bill, it is going to be pretty 
difficult sailing to carry it through. But 
that again is the problem of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

I merely want to put this House on 
notice that, as we get into the discussion 
of this bill, we expect in fairness to have 
an opportunity to present our views. We 
cannot do anything about this under the 
rule until right at the end of the bill, and 
I want again to ask the chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee if he is going 
to give us time to discuss this amendment 
along in the late wee hours when every- 
one is calling “Vote, vote, vote.” I want 
to know how much time I will get to dis- 
cuss this subject, because I know we are 
going to be crowded. I know that we are 
going to be making motions to cut off 
all debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SISK. I yield the gentleman from 
Texas 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. POAGE. I want to hear what we 
are going to get in the way of an oppor- 
tunity to discuss this subject. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. I assure the gentleman 
that I am not going to make any mo- 
tions to cut off debate, because I am sure 
that this matter ought to be discussed 
fully. I was not enthusiastic about put- 
ting this provision in the foreign aid bill, 
but since the committee voted 24 to 0 to 
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include it, I must tell the gentleman that 
I intend to defend the committee’s posi- 
tion on the floor, and I certainly intend 
to try to answer the questions of the 
gentleman from Texas fully. 

Mr. POAGE. We want an opportunity 
to ask questions. 

Mr. MORGAN. As far as I am con- 
cerned the gentleman will have full op- 
portunity for debate. 

Mr. POAGE. We are not so interested 
in the time allotted for the answer of the 
gentleman as in the time we can expect 
to ask our questions. 

Mr. MORGAN. When the time comes 
for general debate, I would suggest the 
gentleman should refresh his memory 
about the origin of Public Law 480. Pub- 
lic Law 480 actually had its genesis in 
section 550 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1953. Mr. BURLESON and Dr. Judd were 
the originators of section 550. Certainly, 
the subject matter of Public Law 480 be- 
gan with the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and I want the gentleman to refresh his 
memory on it before we come back to 
debate it. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. BROOMFIELD]. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the statement made by the gen- 
tleman from Texas, I want to say that 
I had the pleasure of sponsoring this 
amendment. One of the main reasons for 
this amendment in the Foreign Affsirs 
Committee was what Dr. Morcan nas 
pointed out; namely, many of these pro- 
grams should be coordinated in one 
committee. 

In 1954 there was a tremendous abun- 
dance of surplus food. This is what 
prompted our former colleague, Dr. Wal- 
ter Judd, and Congressman BURLESON 
from Texas to come up with Public Law 
480. Dr. Judd thought at that time it 
was a mistake to put it into the Agri- 
cultural Committee. Today we do not 
have the agricultural surpluses we had 
in 1954. On May 3 of this year, Mr. John 
C. Lynn, the legislative director of the 
American Farm Federation, appeared 
before our committee to express his views 
and those of his organization. He made 
this statement: 

Mr. Chairman, we recommend that the 
Public Law 480 operation be transferred to 
this Committee and to AID, and that we 
take it out of the agricultural budget and 
handle it as a part of the foreign assistance 
budget, because with the amendment to this 
law last year, with the word “surplus” re- 
moved, it is truly an arm of the Foreign 
Aid Program and should not be geared solely 
to the domestic farm program objective. 


Mr. Lynn also said—and this is on 
page 780 of our hearings: 

If food aid, economic assistance, and tech- 
nical assistance are to be coordinated, it 
seems apparent that they must be adminis- 
tered by the same government agency. 

U.S. assistance should be offered to less- 
developed countries as a unified program 
containing those elements that will best fit 
each country’s developmental needs. 


I think the amendment is very appro- 
priate. I agree with Mr. Poace that this 
amendment should be fully discussed. I 
hope every Member will think about it 
very carefully. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
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minutes to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
[Mrs. BOLTON]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
because some of the Members were not 
present at the first fracas we had on 
the use of our agricultural products in 
connection with foreign aid. In the early 
1950’s we felt very strongly in the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, about this mat- 
ter, so strongly that Mr. Judd gave all 
his time to it, but I recall that there 
was a time when everybody wanted to 
cut the acreage for agricultural crops. 
Everything went beautifully until cot- 
ton came in with its steamroller and it 
rolled right over everything and took an 
additional million acres for cotton. 

I have great respect for the ability of 
the Agriculture Committee, but I would 
like to suggest what my colleague, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, has suggested, that inas- 
much as there is no surplus, I fail to un- 
derstand the thinking of the Agricul- 
ture Committee that it should continue 
with Public Law 480. We would have to 
go out on the market and buy the stuff. 
There used to be a surplus. If that is 
gone, what can be done about it? 

I agree very much with the chairman 
that it is high time that the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee just put out its arms and 
took its children back home. A good 
many of them have slipped out from un- 
der this committee. I have found with 
my young that I let them go a certain 
distance and then say, “Boys, you had 
better come home.” 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentlewoman from New York 
[Mrs. KELLY]. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
point, I should like to enumerate a few 
points with regard to Public Law 480: 

In the first place, I should like to re- 
emphasize the fact that the use of sur- 
plus farm commodities to advance our 
foreign policy objectives was initiated in 
1953 by Mr. Bourteson and Mr. Judd, 
within the framework of our foreign aid 


rogram. 

Then, in 1954, this program was en- 
larged and adopted by the executive 
branch to help solve a domestic prob- 
lem: the problem of disposing of our 
farm surpluses. That problem has now 
been solved. 

The food-for-peace program, which is 
the present name for Public Law 480, 
deals primarily with issues of foreign 
policy—issues relating to economic de- 
velopment and the avoidance of world 
famine. These problems are of a foreign 
policy nature, 

I wish to say further, Mr. Speaker, 
that the President’s budget recognizes 
the fact that Public Law 480 expendi- 
tures today are related to international 
affairs, not to domestic farm programs. 
In the fiscal year 1968 budget, part 1, 
page 88, food for peace is listed under 
the heading of “International Affairs 
and Finances.” 

Since our committee is designed by the 
rules of the House to deal with issues of 
foreign policy, this amendment is fully 
proper. Public Law 480 should be brought 
back under the oversight of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding me 
the time to make these few observations. 
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Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 min- 
ute to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, slice it thick 
or thin, Public Law 480 in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, as well as military as- 
sistance, is vital to the promotion and 
continuance of this monstrosity known 
as foreign economic aid. Without these 
elements in the bill it would be like that 
well-known dead mackerel in the moon- 
light—the bill would smell and shine, and 
shine and smell. 

Mr. LATTA, Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Alaska (Mr. 
Pottocxk). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. POLLOCK 
was allowed to speak out of order.) 


FLOOD DAMAGE IN ALASKA 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just returned from a 10,000-mile round 
trip to Fairbanks, Alaska, over the week- 
end to make a firsthand inspection and 
assessment of the damage caused by the 
greatest flood in the history of Alaska. I 
did not have an opportunity to visis the 
village of Minto and the city of Nenana, 
both of which are still under water and 
desolate and totally evacuated. 

Contrary to early reports concerning 
the fiood, the water system throughout 
the city of Fairbanks is in full operation 
and the water is potable. Although there 
are some breaks in the waterlines, the 
water has not become contaminated by 
reason of the fact that very high pres- 
sure in the system has prevented intro- 
duction of foreign matter and contami- 
nated floodwaters. 

The sewage system is badly damaged 
and out of operation, and, unfortunately, 
the floodwaters which are still quite 
high have become contaminated as a re- 
sult. The population is being given ty- 
phoid shots to prevent an epidemic. 

The police and fire radio systems are 
out of commission, as is the telephone 
system in town so that there is no intra- 
city communications other than radio 
station KFAR, which is located on rela- 
tively high ground and has managed to 
keep in operation on a 24-hour basis 
throughout this catastrophe 

The International Airport is operable 
and in operation, although the railroad 
system is out between Fairbanks and 
Nenana. 

Many families are transporting their 
children out to relatives so that the 
husband and wife can commence the 
Herculean task of repair and preparation 
for early winter. 


Senator BARTLETT, Governor Hickel,. 


and I flew over the entire area, and droye 
through many of the submerged streets 
in a heavy 6-by-6 powered military ve- 
hicle viewing the massive wreckage to 
real and personal property 

Saturday was the first day of good 
weather since the beginning of the long 
rain period which caused the floods, al-- 
though it appeared to be still raining 
heavily in the mountain areas outside 
of town from whence much of the flood 
waters eminated. I was struck by the 
serious fact that from the air much of 
the water appeared to be standing still 
earlier in the day, with virtually no 
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drainage to cause the flood waters to 
subside. However, in the afternoon there 
was some subsidence. Some bridges and 
road areas which had been totally sub- 
merged at least partially reappeared. 
Much of the road system is severely dam- 
aged, with great fractures and potholes 
of varying substantial depths, and road 
edges have been fragmented or washed 
away, cutting deeply into the streets or 
highways at numerous locations. 

The very serious aspect of this slow 
drainage is the impending winter which 
is only 5 or 6 weeks away. Once the 
freeze comes it will remain until spring. 
Somehow all of the surface water and 
subsurface water must drain off and the 
water table go down substantially: other- 
wise, there will be enormous damage to 
roads and public and private building 
and home foundations from the frost- 
heaves in the spring. Thus, there is a 
great possibility that the major damage 
to structures has not yet occurred. 

Virtually every basement in town is 
flooded with water, and it is considered 
dangerous to the basement structures to 
pump the water out until the flood waters 
outside have subsided, for the flood water 
pressure might cause the basement and 
foundations structure to collapse inward 
if there is no countervailing water pres- 
sure on the other side of the basement 
walls. Somehow each of these basements 
must be pumped out and dried before 
freezeup if such is possible, and the 
heating systems and electrical cireuit- 
breaker systems in the basements com- 
pletely repaired and made workable. 

The hospital, railroads, and highways 
have all been damaged, and the entire 
military establishment of Fort Wain- 
wright, outside of the city of Fairbanks, ` 
is without power or heat except for the 
hospital. The hospital is on emergency 
power, and victims have been evacuated, 
some to Fort Wainwright, some to Eiel- 
son Air Force Base, 26 miles away, and 
some to the military and civilian hospi- 
tals at Elmendorf Air Force Base, Fort 
Richardson, and Anchorage. At Fort 
Wainwright other than the emergency 
power at the hospital, not only power but 
the water and sewer systems and entire 
utilidor systems are out of commission. 

The attitude of the citizens is abso- 
lutely amazing. They are courageous and 
determined, even though the damage to 
many homes is enormous. People are 
struggling to carry out soaked and mud- 
died personal effects to somehow salvage 
what can be saved, and to bend to the 
enormous task of cleanup and repair. 
Many of the individuals who were initi- 
ally evacuated to the University of Alaska 
campus on high ground not too many 
miles away have now returned to the 
desolation in their homes. Many families 
are actually living in tents on the tops 
of their flat-roofed homes, or wherever 
else they can find to subsist. 

All of the Federal agencies which are 
or should be concerned are deeply in- 
volved and rendering most commendable 
assistance. At this time it is impossible 
to determine the full magnitude of the 
losses either to the public or private 
sectors: however, the damage is quite 
extensive. The economy has been deeply 
shaken, and it is incumbent upon all 
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forces of the public and private sector to 
restore normality as soon as possible. 

I am advised that the Small Business 
Administration will immediately func- 
tion to receive and process disaster loan 
applications for the private sector, and 
will have experienced and capable as- 
sessors review the damage and restora- 
tion requirements so that emergency 
disaster loans might be immediately 
processed and funded. These loans will 
be made at 3 percent for up to 30 years, 
so long as there is a capacity on the part 
of individuals involved to repay. 

Because the remaining equity balances 
owed by individuals on their homes plus 
the extensive damage repair costs will 
very often exceed the total original or 
current value of the home involved, it is 
my fervent hope that the SBA Adminis- 
trator will authorize that these disaster 
loans be made not only sufficient to cover 
the disaster repair costs, but also, on a 
basis of individual need, to include all or 
part of the original mortgage balance, so 
that the impoverished individuals will 
not be compelled to make two mortgage 
payments, and at different rates of in- 
terest, but in appropriate cases can make 
one payment to cover the entire obliga- 
tion concerned with the purchase mort- 
gage and repair costs. If this can be ac- 
complished at the 3-percent rate for up 
to 30 years, where the situation requires, 
itis possible for some individuals to hang 
on and survive in these almost impossible 
circumstances instead of giving up and 
wandering aimlessely elsewhere in search 
of another beginning. 

Senator BARTLETT and I are meeting 
this afternoon with Mr. Clarence Cowles, 
Director of the SBA disaster relief pro- 
gram, to encourage such an administra- 
tive determination. It can spell the dif- 
ference between economic recovery and 
chaos. If the private sector can be helped 
in this manner, it is believed that most of 
the recovery can be accomplished under 
existing law and programs without the 
need of additional special legislation. I 
certainly hope this can be the case. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1967 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, does the gen- 

tleman from Ohio have any further re- 
quest for time? 

Mr. LATTA. I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I only have 
one additional request for time and I 
would appreciate it if the gentleman 
would yield back his time, if the gentle- 
man has no further request for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price of Illinois). Does the gentleman 
from Ohio yield back the balance of his 
time? 

Mr. LATTA. I reserve the balance of my 
time. I have no further request for time. 
However, if the gentleman has additional 
requests for time, I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 min- 
utes to the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], the 
Speaker of the House of e 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is time for the American people 
to be advised of the situation that exists 
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throughout the world in connection with 
the national interests of their own 
country. 

It is my opinion that we are in better 
shape today throughout the world than 
we have been for many of the past years. 

We find the situation in Indonesia 
and, certainly, the internal situation in 
Indonesia, would never have happened 
unless we were in South Vietnam. 

We find the other countries of South- 
east Asia strengthened in their desire to 
be free and independent from Commu- 
nist domination, either directly or 
indirectly. 

We find only a few weeks ago Israel 
engaged in a conflict which amazed, as- 
tonished and pleased the greater part 
of the world. The Arab-Israel conflict 
took Moscow by surprise. The work over 
the years by the Soviet Union to gain 
a dominant position in the Middle East 
was inundated and collapsed in a matter 
of a few days; in fact, a matter of a few 
hours. For years the Soviet Union has 
thrown its full weight and strength as 
well as diplomacy behind the Arab cause. 

Most of the Soviet satellite nations in 
Europe are in disarray. If we look under- 
neath the surface we see it, if we only 
want to look, some hedging and some 
refusing to support the Soviet Union in 
its efforts to bring back some of its des- 
troyed influence among the Arab na- 
tions. While they are not saying any- 
thing openly, as they want to get all 
they can from the Soviet Union, and 
knowing what human nature is and what 
human beings are inwardly, there is no 
question but what the Arabs no longer 
trust the Soviet Union. 

This is the time when we should con- 
tinue with strength. This is not a time 
for us to evidence weakness on the part 
of our country. 

I can remember years ago when the 
question of foreign assistance was first 
up for consideration in this body, the 
argument was advanced that it would 
only last for a year or two. I took the 
well of the House and the floor ‘of the 
House and stated at that time that the 
national interest of our country, as I 
saw it, called for foreign assistance for 
many years to come. 

The argument was advanced at that 
time that it would only last for a year or 
two. I took the well of the House at that 
time and stated that the national inter- 
est of our country, as I saw it, called for 
foreign assistance for many years to 
come. 

Like some of my friends who have 
spoken, I want gratitude, and I join with 
them in their expressions, but I never 
expected gratitude to be lasting, although 
I do not expect ingratitude. 

What we did then and what we are 
doing now is in the national interest of 
our country. Paramount in every nation, 


including our own, is the national inter- 


est of one’s own country. 

I have stood in the well of this House 
throughout the years, back in the thir- 
ties, when I was one of the few voices who 
dared talk against Hitler, who dared try 
to warn the people of America of. the 
dangers of arrogant aggression. Yes, I 
stood in this well, and I heard some of 
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my friends refer to me and others who 
spoke as I did as “warmongers” when 
we saw Hitler take over the Saar and 
then Austria, then the Sudetenland, then 
the rest of Czechoslovakia, then came 
Poland and the war. 

There are a few of us who tried to 
warn and to awaken the people of the 
United States, but we were like voices 
“speaking in the wilderness.” While I am 
referring to that, there was a great man 
in England who in the 1930’s was also 
speaking like a voice in the wilderness,” 
the late Winston Churchill, and England 
in desperation had to turn to him when 
it was almost too late. 

Yes, I have stood in the well of this 
House, and I stand now, and I will con- 
tinue to stand and say it is of paramount 
importance that our country be strong; 
that while we hope for the best, we be 
prepared for the worst. 

My voice has been expressed along such 
lines throughout the last 30-odd years, 
and as long as the imminent danger ex- 
ists my voice in that direction will con- 
tinue to be uttered, and expressed. 

The only thing the Communists respect 
is what they fear, and that is military 
strength and power greater than they 
possess themselves. Furthermore, the 
Soviet Union, as we read about it in the 
newspapers and listen about it on televi- 
sion, we would think that they possess all 
the strengths and none of the weak- 
nesses, and that all that our country pos- 
sesses are the weaknesses and no 
strengths, I might make the passing ob- 
servation that the leaders of the Soviet 
Union within the Kremlin must be seri- 
ously concerned about the next 10 or 
15 years at the most, in connection with 
their relationship or possible relation- 
ship with Red China. The situation there 
is tense and taut, and it is for us to 
capitalize and exploit. 2 

Sure, we have dangers, Certainly we 
have to be on our guard. We must be 
eternally alert. We cannot afford to lower 
our guard for one second, but on the 
other Hand we should not fail to recog- 
nize the situation that exists throughout 
the world as compared with only a few 
years ago, and the advantages that are 
pointed in our direction. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of my time to the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

My purpose on this occasion is not to 
get into anything that is controversial at 
this time but to ask my colleagues to 
think of the future. It is hard to look into 
the future and to see history in the mak- 
ing. I know because I have sat at every 
important conference with every Presi- 
dent that we have had since 1940—and I 
supported them. 
` There is a calculated risk of action in- 
volved in every decision. On the other 
hand, there are the calculated risks of 
inaction. I think it is fair to say and it 
cannot be challenged that during the 
1930's that the calculated risks of in- 
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action as a result of decisions made by 
the free nations, Britain and France at 
that time, were of greater danger not 
only to those countries but to the world 
than the calculated risk of action, if 
action had been taken. 

So we are looking into the future. The 
national interest of our country is in- 
volved. Let us discuss this bill on that 
high plane which the House of Repre- 
sentatives is so capable of doing. But over 
and above everything I ask my col- 
leagues: Let us never forget that our pri- 
mary duty is the national interest of the 
United States. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


STRATTON BILL INTRODUCED TO 
APPROPRIATE $5 MILLION TO 
EISENHOWER COLLEGE, SENECA 
FALLS, N. L., AS A LIVING NA- 
TIONAL MEMORIAL TO DWIGHT 
D. EISENHOWER, 34TH PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation to authorize 
the appropriation of $5 million by this 
Congress as a living national memorial 
on behalf of a grateful Nation to former 
President Eisenhower. 

This memorial would, under my bill, 
be in the form of financial assistance for 
both scholarship aid and normal opera- 
tions for Eisenhower College in Seneca 
Falls, N.Y., in my congressional district. 
Eisenhower College is a newly develop- 
ing small, liberal arts college, chartered 
by New York State and scheduled to open 
its doors to its first class of students in 
June 1968. 

Eisenhower College not only bears 
President Eisenhower’s name, but it also 
has his full blessing and support. And 
he has frequently indicated his own be- 
lief that if there is to be any memorial to 
him he sincerely hopes it will take the 
form of assistance and encouragement 
to this new institution. 

Mr. Speaker, since Eisenhower College 
is located in my congressional district, I 
have been honored to have been invited 
to serve as a member of its board of 
trustees. Also included on the board of 
trustees of Eisenhower College are re- 
tired Col. John S. Eisenhower, son of the 
former President; Dr. Kevin McCann, 
former president of Defiance College in 
Defiance, Ohio, and a former Eisen- 
hower White House aide; and Armory S. 
Houghton, president of the Corning 
Glass Co. and U.S, Ambassador to 
France during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, The chancellor of the new col- 
lege is Dr. Earl J. McGrath, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education during the Tru- 
man administration and also during a 
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porton of the Eisenhower administra- 
on. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of President 
Eisenhower’s great service to our Nation 
and to the world, I think it makes good 
sense for us to create this material evi- 
dence of our esteem and affection for him 
now, while he is still with us and still en- 
joying his well-earned retirement, so 
that we can show it to him personally 
rather than waiting until he is gone. 

Of course there is ample precedent for 
the appropriation of public funds to 
create a memorial honoring a former 
President of the United States. Memorials 
have already been erected with the help 
of public appropriated funds to honor 
Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, Grant, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. In addition Con- 
gress has appropriated funds for con- 
struction of the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the performing arts here in Washing- 
ton, D.C., as a memorial to the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

No such memorial of course has yet 
been created for President Eisenhower. 
But I believe this living memorial, in the 
form of aid to a college which bears his 
name; which will embody his ideas of 
public service, wider education, and in- 
ternational understanding; and to which 
he has repeatedly given his wholehearted 
interest and support, would be an espe- 
cially meaningful memorial and one most 
nearly likely to be in conformity with 
the former President’s own wishes and 
preference. 

I therefore sincerely hope that Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle will join in 
supporting this legislation and that it 
will be speedily enacted into law by this 
90th Congress in behalf of all the people 
of America. 


BANK SUPERVISORS SHOULD ISSUE 
CEASE AND DESIST ORDERS 
AGAINST BANKS ENGAGING IN 
UNSAFE AND UNSOUND CREDIT 
CARD PRACTICES—LEGISLATION 
TO BE INTRODUCED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the issu- 
ance of credit cards by our federally in- 
sured banks is an unsafe and unsound 
banking practice. Just consider the fact 
that hundreds and thousands of banks, 
including many holding Federal and 
State Government deposits, are sending 
out millions of credit cards not only to 
people whose financial responsibility 
has not been checked, but even to peo- 
ple who did not request the cards and 
who do not even want them. There is 
no dollar limit on the amount that can 
be charged on most of these cards; yet, 
these banks are willing to guarantee to 
any and all merchants patronized by 
their cardholders that the bank will 
make good on the customer’s debt even 
though no loan application has either 
been submitted or approved. 
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So not only are members of the public 
being enticed into living beyond their in- 
comes and into usurious finance charges, 
but our federally insured banks are in- 
curring liabilities without knowing how 
much credit is involved, without knowing 
how much in special reserves need be 
set aside, without knowing when and if 
they will be repaid, without knowing the 
impact on their liquidity position and 
without knowing the impact on their 
legal reserve requirements. 

Even Federal Reserve Governor Brim- 
mer suggested as much in his recent 
speech to a group of San Francisco bank- 
ers. How can the bank examiners render 
an accurate and reliable opinion of a 
bank’s solvency if its liabilities are un- 
known and its assets questionable? 

How can public depositors know their 
money is safe if a bank is on the hook on 
thousands of unlimited credit cards? It 
is no great secret that banks normally 
keep on hand only about 10 cents on 
every dollar to pay off depositors. The 
rest is out in loans, including credit card 
transactions. Yet, while no sound bank 
can operate in the dark with respect to 
its liabilities and liquidity position, this 
is exactly what so many of these card- 
crazy banks are doing—operating in the 
dark, along with the bank examiners 
themselves. 

The risks inherent in these credit 
cards are absolutely contrary to sound 
banking principles applicable to a de- 
posit institution. Bear in mind, col- 
leagues, that at yearend 1966 our fed- 
erally insured banks were holding 
deposits aggregating nearly $200 billion, 
payable on demand. So if a bank has 
untold millions of its assets tied up in 
credit card transactions it knows abso- 
lutely nothing about from one month 
to the next, how can that bank know 
that its depositors can actually get their 
money out when they want it? 

So while I am confident, Mr. Speaker, 
that credit cards are illegal for national 
banks—a matter I will go into a greater 
length in the very near future—credit 
cards are a dangerously unsafe and un- 
sound practice for all banks, Therefore, 
within the next week I plan to intro- 
duce legislation to prohibit the issuance 
of unsolicited open-end credit cards and 
to persons of unknown financial respon- 
sibility and to minors. 

It is rather disheartening that this 
credit card craze must become a legis- 
lative problem due to the failure of the 
bank supervisors to use their cease-and- 
desist powers authorized in the Finan- 
cial Institutions Supervisory Act of 1966, 
and due to their failure to bring a test 
case in the courts. Bankers may not in- 
sulate themselves from personal liabil- 
ity on the ground that the Comptroller 
of the Currency or some other agency 
failed to do its duty—Atherton v. An- 
derson, 99 F. 2d 883. But of greater con- 
cern to the Congress is the safety of 
deposits insured by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


TIGHT MONEY AND HIGH INTEREST 
RATES RUINOUS TO FARMERS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and 

include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received a most interesting letter from 
Mr. Tony T. Dechant of the National 
Farmers Union. These farmers passed a 
resolution last week, on August 10, ask- 
ing to be relieved of high and rising in- 
terest rates. Mr Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent I include the letter and 
resolution from the National Farmers 
Union: 

NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Denver, Colo., August 15, 1967. 

Hon. WRIGHT ParMan, 

Chairman, House Banking and Currency 
Committee, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: I thought you might 
be interested in the interest rates resolution 
adopted by our Executive Committee here in 
Denver last week. It urges action by the 
President, the Federal Reserve Board and the 
‘Treasury to arrest and reverse the recent up- 
turn in interest rates. 

Farm people, as you know, probably feel 
the full consequences of tight money and 
high interest rates more than any other eco- 
nomic group. 

I want to say again how much we in 
Farmers Union appreciate your effective lead- 
ership in the banking and credit areas. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 


Enclosure. 


Tony T. DECHANT. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY EXECUTIVE CoMMIT- 
TEE, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, AUGUST 10, 
1967, DENVER, CoLo. 

Farmers are observing the new trend of ad- 
vancing interest rates with much concern be- 
cause they are acutely aware from long ex- 
perience that high interest rates are promptly 
and inexorably reflected in higher costs of all 
of the things farmers must buy in order to 
produce the Nation’s food. 

Farmers have no opportunity to reflect 
these increased costs of production in the sale 
of the products they bring to market. In fact, 
increasing interest rates tend to depress the 
price of farm commodities in the market 
place because they reduce the purchasing 
power of all consumers. 

The damaging effects of the excessive in- 
terest rates initiated a year ago by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board continue to be felt on the 
farms and in the cities and towns which serve 
farmers. 

We urge, therefore, that immediate steps be 
taken by the President, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the Treasury to arrest and reverse 
the present interest rate increase trend. 


Mr. Speaker, in this year’s Joint Eco- 
nomic Report on the January 1967 Eco- 
nomic Report of the President both the 
majority and the minority discussed the 
plight of the farmers. 

The Joint Economic Committee had to 
illuminate their plight because the Pres- 
ident’s report had given such superficial 
treatment to their problems. 

Year after year the small farmer is 
being eliminated from his chosen pur- 
suit of income. All too frequently the 
small farmer goes to the local banker 
and discovers that he is no longer a good 
credit risk. This farmer’s likely income 
from farming for the coming year is 
assumed to be insufficient to cover the 
cost of his requested loan. Higher inter- 
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est rates make it even more difficult for 
the small farmer. 
Once all the small farmers are elimi- 


nated we will find that the corporate 


farmers start setting prices to be paid 
by consumers. 

Mr. Speaker, think of the letters we 
would have to answer if corporate farm- 
ers raised their prices so that all a con- 
sumer could buy with a dollar would be 
either one loaf of bread, or one dozen 
eggs, or one quart of milk. These rising 
interest rates have consequences on the 
small farmers who at present Keep the 
farm sector highly competitive but 
eventually these rising interest rates, 
through elimination of the small farmer, 
will influence the consumer adversely, 
once again. Last year’s decline in the 
farm population of almost 1 million 
should not be accelerated this year with 
higher interest rates. 

On July 27 I submitted a detailed 
statement on what higher interest rates 
have cost our economy. I would like to 
ask the distinguished Members of this 
body to have one of your staff members 
calculate how many homes could have 
been purchased with these excessive in- 
terest rates. You will be shocked by the 
numbers produced by your staff. As a 
postscript to that statement I want to 
add that interest charges as a percentage 
of agricultural production expenses have 
risen from 3 percent in 1951 to almost 
7% percent last year. The interest rates 
paid by farmers doubled between 1950 
and 1958. They doubled again by 1965 
and they rose by about 15 percent last 
year alone. Interest rates paid by farm- 
ers have increased fourfold since Harry 
Truman was President. 

To fight higher interest rates today 
will mean to fight less tomorrow over 
rising food prices. You have a choice. 


GALBRAITH’S “NEW INDUSTRIAL 
STATE” RAISES AGAIN THE 
QUESTION OF WHO CONTROLS 
THE GREAT CORPORATIONS OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, John Ken- 
neth Galbraith’s “New Industrial State” 
not only is and promises to be one of the 
alltime bestsellers, but also is stimu- 
lating much needed rethinking on the 
part of observers with a wide spectrum 
of viewpoints. In my opinion, Professor 
Galbraith's thoughts are so provocative 
that they call for a new investigation by 
the Congress comparable to that of the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee in the late 1930’s. The latter investi- 
gation, it will be recalled, resulted in sub- 
stantial part from many of the ideas 
contained in another important book, 
“The Modern Corporation and Private 
Property,” authored by Adolph A. Berle 
and Gardiner C: Means, and published in 
1932. 

Among the numerous reviews of Mr. 
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Galbraith’s book, one of the most schol- 
arly is that recently written by John M. 
Blair, the noted chief economist of the 
Senate Antitrust Subcommittee. Dr. 
Blair’s review appears in the Progressive 
of August 1967, and I am including it at 
the end of my statement. Among Dr. 
Blair’s observations, one in particular 
strikes me as most pertinent, as follows: 

Also, mention should be made of Gal- 
braith’s unfortunate tendency to be didactic 
on points on which not even he can claim 
omniscience, Thus he is even more certain 
of the divorce between ownership and con- 
trol in the modern corporation than were 
Berle and Means when they first promul- 
gated the thesis more than thirty years ago. 
Yet it is at least within the realm of possi- 
bility that only the form of ownership in- 
terest has changed. Fortune magazine of 
June, 1967, contains a provocative article, 
“How Mutual Funds Influence Manage- 
ment.” The enormous power, whether erer- 
cised or not, of a handful of New York banks 
which are regularly selected to vote the im- 
pressive stockholdings of mutual funds, 
pension funds, and investment trusts is a 
reality, the significance of which is simply 
not known. (Italic added.) 

TNEC FAILED TO PROBE EXTENT OF BANKER 

CONTROL 

The plain fact is that Congress has not 
met its responsibilities to the public in- 
terest in this area. The TNEC nearly 30 
years ago made a study of stock owner- 
ship in the 200 largest industrial cor- 
porations of the Nation—see TNEC 
Monograph No. 29, “The Distribution of 
Ownership in the 200 Largest Non- 
financial Corporations.” Yet, no com- 
parable investigation was made of the 
ownership of the largest banks. Gardiner 
C. Means, himself stated that: 

No study of stock ownership in banks, 
such as the House Committee on Interstate 


ever been made. It would be very desirable 
that this should be done. 


HOUSE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE 
CURRENTLY INVESTIGATING BANK STOCK OWN- 
ERSHIP AND CONTROL 
As a matter of fact, recognizing this 

void in our knowledge, several years ago 

I directed the staff of the House Banking 

and Currency Committee to make a com- 

prehensive investigation into the owner- 
ship and control of commercial banks. 

This stemmed from a preliminary study 

which I made just prior to becoming 

chairman of the Banking and Currency 

Committee, entitled “Chain Banking: 

Stockholder and Loan Links of 200 Larg- 

est Member Banks.” Upon my recom- 

mendation, the Banking and Currency 

Committee itself authorized a reprinting 

of this important document, as well as 

a followthrough study of the implications 

developed in that study. 

HOUSE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE HAS 
ISSUED A NUMBER OF BASIC REPORTS REVEAL- 
ING SCOPE OF CONTROLS CENTERING IN LARGE 
BANES 
Because of the tremendous importance 

of the documents produced in the course 

of this inquiry, I should like to list the 


1 John M. Blair, Galbraith's Two Hats,” 
The Progressive, August 1967, p. 37. 

The Structure of the American Econ- 
omy: Part 1. Basic Characteristics,” National 
Resources Committee, 1939, fn. p. 311. 
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reports by name, so that interested read- 
ers, concerned with the problem of who 
controls our great corporations, might 
give them detailed study. These reports 
are: , 

First. “Chain Banking—Stockholder 
and Loan Links of 200 Largest Member 
Banks,” 1963.“ 

Second. “Bank Holding Companies: 
Scope of Operations and Stock Owner- 
ship,” 1963. 

Third. “Twenty Largest Stockholders 
of Record in Member Banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System,” 1964." 

Fourth. “The Structure of Ownership 
of Member Banks and the Pattern of 
Loans Made on Hypothecated Bank 
Stock,” 1964. 

Fifth. “Bank Stock Ownership and 
Control,” 1966. 

Sixth. “Acquisitions, Changes in Con- 
trol, and Bank Stock Loans of Insured 
Banks,” 1967. 

Seventh. Control of Commercial 
Banks and Interlocks Among Financial 
Institutions,” 1967. 

BANK TRUST DEPARTMENTS EXERCISE MUCH 

GREATER CONTROLS THAN MUTUAL FUNDS 


In transmitting the staff report on 
“Bank Stock Ownership and Control,” 
I pointed out the importance of the con- 
trols lodged in bank trust departments, 
pointing out that— 

The study shows that commercial banks 
hold in excess of $215 billion in their trust 
departments. This, by any standard, is a fan- 
tastic accumulation of wealth and economic 
power. This vast sum is used for a variety of 
investments apparently involving every major 
segment of the economy, a fact which gives 
the bank trust departments tremendous eco- 
nomic leverage. Other holdings are dwarfed 
in comparison to the $215 billion held by 
the trust departments. For example, the 
total assets of the mutual fund industry 
stand at just under $40 billion. If it is good 
public policy to have regulation of the mu- 
tual fund industry, then it would seem logi- 
cal that similar regulation be imposed on the 
investment of the $215 billion held by bank 
trust departments. Yet, these bank trust de- 
partments are virtually unregulated either at 
the State or Federal level, and there is little 
public control over the manipulations of 
this immense accumulation of wealth. This 
fact would appear to recommend itself to 
immediate legislative remedy. 


In short, our studies have revealed two 
important bits of information: First, the 
top stockholders of the Nation’s leading 
banks—just as the TNEC found in the 
case of the big industrial corporations— 
are usually the nominees of the trust de- 
partments of the big banks; second, 
piercing behind the facade of bank nom- 
mee stockholdings, it was found that 
bank trust departments exercise consid- 
erable direct voting rights in the so- 
called publicly owned banks—by which is 
meant corporate entities whose stock is 
so widely held in small amounts by the 
general public that only a fraction of the 
total outstanding stock held by the top 
stockholders may be the source of con- 


For an analysis of chain banking opera- 
tions as revealed by this earlier committee 
study, see Darnell, “Chain „The 
National Banking Review, March 3, 1966, p. 
307, and by the same author, “Chain Bank 
Ownership and Operation,” The National 
Banking Review, December 4, 1966, p. 193. 
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trol over the selection of corporate man- 
agement. 

The staff of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee is continuing to ex- 
plore this matter—but more data are 
needed. Only as the people’s representa- 
tives in the Congress probe into these un- 
known areas will we gain an apprecia- 
tion of the real functioning of the “New 
Industrial State.” Americans have a 
right to know who controls industrial 
America—whether it be a few important 
mutual funds, the pervasive tax-exempt 
foundations, or the tremendously influ- 
ential trust departments of a group of 
powerful commercial banks. At present 
the staff has underway a new phase in 
this important inquiry, designed to deter- 
mine two things: First, the extent to 
which the trust departments of major 
banks hold and vote large blocks of stock 
in major industrial and commercial cor- 
porations; and second, the extent to 
which the officers and directors of these 
commercial banks are interlocked with 
the management of the leading nonbank- 
ing corporations. In addition, the overall 
size of trust holdings of major banks will 
be determined with accuracy for the first 
time. 

I append herewith Dr. Blair’s most en- 
lightened review of Galbraith’s “The 
New Industrial State”: 

GALBRAITH’s Two Hats 
(By John M. Blair) 

After more than a quarter century of pre- 
occupation with other subjects, there are 
signs of a reawakening of interest among 
economists in the original subject of the 
profession—the nature and behavior of busi- 
ness enterprises, the determination of price, 
the structure of industry, and so on. One can 
only hope that this interest stems at least in 
part from a growing concern over the effects 
of our increasingly organized society on the 
rights, life, and opportunities of the individ- 
ual. 

For this reason alone, John Kenneth Gal- 
braith’s book, The New Industrial State, 
would be welcome since it constitutes an ad- 
dition to the small but growing body of liter- 
ature in which economists are combining 
their interests in the profession's original 
subject matter with a recognition of the real- 
ity of the modern corporation. Moreover, it 
is a logically organized and, in part, quite 
original work. And, as the author obviously 
intended, it should prove to be highly con- 
troversial. 

Recognizing the limitations inherent in ex- 
treme compression, the key points of Gal- 
braith’s argument may be summarized some- 
what as follows: The free market of classical 
economic theory has been replaced by the 
great corporations, which, for all practical 
purposes, are free from any outside force of 
influence. Their size frees them from the 
constraints of the market, while their ability 
to raise capital from retained earnings frees 
them from the influence of investors. Pro- 
ducing their own raw materials, they are free 
of concern over supplies. And what is most 
remarkable, they are able through modern 
advertising and other forms of non-price 
competition to “manage” their demand. In 
this “revised sequence,” the consumer is no 
longer king; the new sovereign is the corpo- 
ration which by managing its demand deter- 
mines what and how much will be produced; 
and through the artful use of the means of 
communications the consumer can be in- 
duced to like what is proffered. 

The savants of the University of Chicago 
notwithstanding, this is a not inaccurate— 
though largely familiar—description of 
much of our industrial economy. As to just 
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how much of the economy, there is room for 
a considerable difference of opinion. In Gal- 
braith’s view the description applies to all 
areas except agriculture, services, the profes- 
sions, handicrafts, a few retail trades, and 
“some vice.” But the free market functions 
tolerably well in such additional fields as 
construction, most foods, most textiles, ap- 
parel, lumber, furniture, printing, some pa- 
per products, stone and clay products, non- 
ferrous metals (except aluminum), fabri- 
cated metals, most machinery, many elec- 
tronic products and some chemicals. The 
area of the economy in which competition is 
very much alive is certainly as large as the 
area in which it is quiescent. 

When it comes to public policy, Galbraith’s 
principal contribution is a series of negative 
constraints. Thus, any direct governmental 
intervention in corporate affairs is to be 
avoided, since it will only interfere with the 
ability of the corporation to plan, Anti-trust 
action is also to be eschewed; the reason 
advanced is the hoary old chestnut, “It 
would require that we have simple products 
made with simple equipment from readily 
available materials by unspecialized labor.” 

As to affirmative proposals, the Govern- 
ment must shore up demand through deficit 
spending. Governmental expenditures can 
most easily be justified if they are for mili- 
tary purposes which, given the nature of 
modern , make it essential to find 
an acceptable solution for the arms race: 
“A simple increase in consumer spending 
resulting from tax reduction or in public 
spending for housing or pensions would be 
no substitute... . In relation to the needs of 
the industrial system, the space competition 
is nearly ideal.” Then, there should be ap- 
plied to such public needs as urban and 
interurban transportation the kind of overall 
planning which AT&T has brought to the 
telephone. And, of course, there is always 
the hope inherent in increased emphasis on 
education, particularly in the liberal colleges. 

It is one thing to offer such an ent 
as a provocative challenge to received wis- 
dom, particularly the wisdom associated with 
the economists of the University of Chicago. 
It is something else again to assert that its 
fundamental premise is well rooted in inex- 
orable economic forces—that, specifically, 
bigness is machine-made, not man-made. Re- 
ferring to those among his colleagues who 
specialize in narrow fields, he states: “I have 
drawn on their work, quantitative and quali- 
tative, at every stage.” Yet anyone who con- 
tends that the giant corporations of today 
are largely the inevitable result of the “im- 
peratives of technology” is merely reflecting 
his ignorance of the literature. 

While this is not the occasion to sum- 
marize the state of knowledge on the rela- 
tionship of size to efficiency, it can be said 
that in most of our concentrated industries 
the size of the optimal plant has been dem- 
onstrated to be far below the size of the 
largest company, that the gains in efficiency 
of operating many plants under common 
ownership and control appear to be at least 
offset by the losses arising from the cost of 
excessive bureaucracy and the like, that even 
with their greater monopoly power the larg- 
est firms do not show the highest profit rates 
in three industries out of four, that in most 
industries the largest plants are of declining 
importance, and that new technological de- 
velopments such as computers, plastics, fiber- 
glass, and prestressed concrete promise fur- 
Poe reductions in the size of the optimal 

m. 

To the best of my knowledge, this is the 
first work which can justiflably be accused 
of defending bigness per se, since at one 
point Galbraith concedes that General Mo- 
tors at least is beyond any size required by 
efficiency. Moreover, he fails to mention the 
newer Schumpeterian ‘“invention-innova- 
tion” rationale which sees in the research of 
the large companies the fountainhead of new 
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products and processes, even though he was 
vigorously urging it upon us only a few years 
ago; perhaps Galbraith is aware of the hard 
times which this justification for bigness has 
suffered at the hands of empirical investi- 
gators. 

But in Galbraith’s view there is a summum 
bonum of bigness, transcending considera- 
tions of efficiency or innovation; this is the 
ability to plan: “The size of General Motors 
is in the service not of monopoly or the 
economies of scale but of planning.” And 
just how does a corporation such as General 
Motors plan? We are informed only that the 
“mature corporation” sets prices “not where 
they maximize profits but where they best 
contribute to the security of the techno- 
structure and to the growth of a firm.” The 
available empirical studies, however, enable 
us to be far more precise. For many of the 
industrial leaders, General Motors among 
them, planning consists of setting their 
prices in relation to their costs at such a 
level as to yield a rate of return on invest- 
ment of fifteen or twenty per cent, after 
taxes, or about three times the level per- 
mitted public utilities. 

The question is whether such planning, 
admittedly good for General Motors, is also 
good for the country. The same question 
would also apply to drug companies whose 
planning enables them to earn profit rates 
of thirty per cent or more, after taxes; or to 
U.S. Steel, which has been able to break 
even operating at less than a third of capac- 
ity, or to concentrated industries, in general, 
whose typical reaction to a falling off in de- 
mand is to reduce production and employ- 
ment while maintaining or even increasing 
their prices. 

This is the fundamental question which 
Galbraith ignores except to warn 
governmental interference on the grounds 
that it injects “control ... at the expense 
of competence.” Management and stock- 
holder groups may applaud the skill with 
which, through planning, these and similar 
objectives have been accomplished. Those 
with broader horizons might wonder if the 
public interest would be better served if the 
planning were less successful. 

Also, mention should be made of Gal- 
braith’s unfortunate tendency to be didactic 
on points on which not even he can claim 
omniscience. Thus he is even more certain 
of the divorce between ownership and con- 
trol in the modern corporation than were 
Berle and Means when they first promul- 
gated the thesis more than thirty years ago. 
Yet it is at least within the realm of pos- 
sibility that only the form of ownership in- 
terest has changed. Fortune magazine of 
June, 1967, contains a provocative article, 
“How Mutual Punds Influence Management.” 
The enormous power, whether exercised or 
not, of a handful of New York banks which 
are regularly selected to vote the impressive 
stockholdings of mutual funds, pension 
funds, and investment trusts is a reality, 
the significance of which is simply not 
known. 

Another case in point concerns the reports 
of increasing use by the Soviet Union of the 
market mechanism: “This has been widely 
hailed as a return by those countries to the 
market. That is a mirage.” On the basis of my 
own study of the subject in Europe last 
year, I am not sure that it is a mirage. By its 
very nature planning requires foreknowledge 
of what consumers want and what the in- 
struments of production can supply. As long 
as their unmet wants are so great as to make 
consumers satisfied with practically any type 
of merchandise, and as long as the nature of 
technology is relatively standardized and 
stable, planning, whether private or public, 
can be made to work. But when both con- 
sumers and technology become sophisticated 
and unpredictable, attempts at planning, 
Whether public or private, may prove to be 
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far less efficient than the market in bringing 
demand and supply together. 

At least, such appears to be the conviction 
of those who have had the greatest experience 
with planning and are finding it less and less 
suited to the realities of the day. It would bea 
typical Galbraithean paradox if planning 
were to prove as obsolete and outmoded in 
the future as he regards competition today. 

Finally, a word on Galbraith’s celebrated 
style. Any writer who can infuse economics 
with so much ironic wit, wry understatement, 
and elegant aphorisms just deserves to be 
celebrated. Some economists, such as Veb- 
len, have deliberately practiced obfuscation 
as a means of protective coloration. A good 
many, particularly among today’s younger 
mathematical economists, do not write well 
because they have never learned to write at 
all. But there are other reasons which are 
inherent in the nature of the subject itself. 
Like all social sciences, it is not and cannot 
be an exact science. Moreover, it affects more 
directly than any other discipline that most 
sensitive part of the human anatomy, the 
pocketbook nerve. Only the Stypian pit re- 
served for those considered to be “technically 
incompetent” awaits the luckless soul who in 
the interest of clarity dispenses even mo- 
mentarily with a protective clutter of caveats. 

Galbraith’s solution is the wry commentary 
and ironic understatement. Unhappily, what 
is gained in readability is all too often at the 
expense of clarity. Mocking the views of 
others conveys only imprecisely the nature 
of one’s own beliefs. Equally unclear is 
where an author’s real view lies above that 
which is deliberately understated. 

In this book the difficulty of ascertaining 
meaning is compounded by the fact that Gal- 
braith wears two hats which are constantly 
being interchanged; he is both the objective, 
disinterested observer and the advocate of 
particular types of public policy. To recom- 
mend a course of governmental action with 
the same sardonic amusement which is em- 
ployed in describing some of the industrial 
system’s least attractive features is certainly 
not the best way to distingiush what ought 
to be changed from what must be accepted. 
It is also not likely to gain many converts. 


COMMUNIST ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Catholic Encyclopedia, produced by 
the Catholic University of America, con- 
tains numerous excellent articles deal- 
ing with a wide variety of subjects. One 
of these articles was written by Dr. Lev 
E. Dobriansky, professor of economics at 
Georgetown University. The article is 
titled “Communist Economic Systems,” 
and in reprint form is being circulated 
here and abroad. 

The article is a comprehensive, critical 
analysis of the so-called Communist 
economic systems, and interprets cur- 
rent changes in the Red empire as neces- 
sary adjustments for the expanding cold 
war commitments of Moscow and its 
syndicate members. I earnestly commend 
this article to the reading of those who 
would liberalize East-West trade and 
accommodate the Red states in the ful- 
fillment of this objective. Because of the 
many unique perspectives, insights, and 
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contents, I include the article in full text 
in the RECORD: 
COMMUNIST Economic SYSTEMS 


Strictly speaking, no Communist economic 
system with an industrial base exists any- 
where in the world. Although the term Com- 
munist is generally and uncritically used as 
a point of political reference, it has no com- 
prehensive objective application in the field 
of economics. The economies of the U.S.S.R., 
of mainland China, of the so-called satellites 
in central Europe, of Yugoslavia, and of other 
areas claim to be socialist and are ostensibly 
in the process of creating the foundations 
for a Communist society. In fact, they are not 
even socialist in the traditional, democratic 
meaning of the term. A precise definition of 
these economies underscores the concept of 
economic totalitarianism with a primary 
orientation toward global imperiocolonial- 
ism in the more powerful states. 

In the vast totalitarian empire, the most 
formidable economic power is centered in 
the U.S.S.R. and is the very foundation of the 
totalitarian dominium. Any essential change 
in this economic power, or even more, its de- 
struction, would spell the collapse of the 
empire, for, in a fundamental sense, all other 
parts of that empire ultimately depend for 
their collective and individual survival on 
this power base. Ideological scuffles and rifts 
cannot conceal this reality. 

Common Characteristics. A systematic 
analysis of these totalitarian economies must 
rest on recognition of several prominent facts 
pertinent to all of them, One is the increas- 
ing amount of data released by the totali- 
tarian governments concerning almost every 
sphere of their economies. There have been 
notable differences, and the material, both 
statistical and empirical, still falls quite 
short of acceptable standards of economic re- 
porting. But since the mid-1950's, and par- 
ticularly from the U.S.S.R., the annual re- 
leases of economic data that have appeared 
contrast sharply with the dearth of informa- 
tion that characterized previous periods, 
Analysis of these data results in deeper un- 
derstanding of the workings and problems of 
these economies, in a steadily growing ca- 
pacity for checking the accuracy of totali- 
tarian economic claims, and in the easier 
confirmation of conclusions reached by in- 
dependent critical research. Some of the dis- 
advantages of relying on such controlled 
data, however, are a proneness to accept 
statistical material as definitive of the prog- 
ress achieved by these economies, and indul- 
gence in economic generalizations formed in 
a void of political and cold war contexts. 

Second, to appreciate the nature and func- 
tions of these economies, it is imperative to 
maintain a constant long-range view of their 
developments, one that balances the tran- 
siency of short-run movements and all the 
unfounded optimism or pessimism associated 
with them. The long-range view necessarily 
encompasses an institutional analysis of the 
structure, character, basic operations, and 
paramount tendencies of these systems. All 
too often a pragmatic shift in economic poli- 
cy or an economic reversal in these economies 
is mistaken for a major structural or institu- 
tional change. 

The third prominent fact about the totali- 
tarlan systems is their basic concept of the 
meaning of political economy. In all cases 
heavy ingressions of political motivation, 
control, and objective color the performances 
of these systems. Although distinctions must 
be drawn in abstract analysis between politi- 
cal and economic components, in operational 
analyses (holistic and concrete treatments 
taking all determining factors into account) 
it is extremely difficult to separate these 
forces. From the viewpoint of the Red totali- 
tarian conspiracy, the economy itself is an 
institutional means for the accomplishment 
of the global objective. The totalitarian 
character of these economies is derived from 
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this fundamental fact. Socialization, for ex- 
ample, has for them come to be an essential 
instrument of political control rather than 
an agency for socioeconomic betterment. To 
designate these economies as examples of 
“state capitalism” (a self-contradictory term) 
would indicate a complete misunderstanding 
of the philosophy and nature of capitalism 
itself. 

False Comparison with Free World Econ- 
omies. Finally, these guiding facts lead to a 
point of the utmost importance, namely, the 
need to avoid false comparisons between the 
so-called Communist economies and those in 
the free world. For instance, the economy of 
the U.S.S.R. is by character and composition 
different from that of the U.S. The former is 
an empire-state, the latter a nation-state 
economy. In addition, comparisons on the 
bases of production and growth rates can 
be most misleading if they are not properly 
qualified by determining considerations of 
structural economic change and the product- 
mix of the compared economies. Relevant 
questions of quality, precision, and ordered 

tion complicate such comparisons to 
1 the point of practically worthless specula- 
on. 


THE EMPIRE-STATE ECONOMY OF THE U.S.S.R, 


One of the gravest errors with regard to the 
U.S.S.R. has been to conceive it as nation, 
nation-state, or homogeneous country, This 
common error flouts both the history of the 
area and the inescapable truth, upheld even 
by Moscow itself, of the multinational com- 
position of the U.S.S.R. The fallacy has un- 
fortunately led to various misinterpretations 
of economic as well as of other developments. 
It precludes, for example, any thoughtful 
consideration of the constant economic fric- 
tion and jockeying for investment resources 
between the non-Russian republics of the 
U.S.S.R, and the Russian center in Moscow, 
and it arbitrarily excludes the highly impor- 
tant phenomenon of Soviet Russian imperio- 
colonialism within the U.S.S.R. itself. 

The U.S.S.R, is more than twice the size 
of the U.S. In 1965 its population was 
slightly more than 230 million, against 194 
million in the U.S. The average annual 
population increase in the U.S.S.R. has been 
1.7 per cent since the 1930s, although there 
are marked differences. between the rural 
and urban populations and also between the 

non-R and Russian. Excluding the 
heavy losses in World War II, which 
amounted to 25 million actual deaths and 
about 15 million lost births, if there had not 
been the many genocidal onslaughts on the 
non-Russian populations in the 1930s and 
1940s, the non-Russian component of the 
U.S.S.R.'s population would, substantially 
exceed its estimated 117 million people. It 
is important to bear in mind that the 
U.S.S.R. is in reality made up of a dozen 
compact national entities and well over a 
100 different ethnic groups. The nominal 
of the non-Russian republics in 
some measure reflects the fundamental fact. 

Under expanding . industrialization and 
urbanization, the USSR: has been encoun- 
tering problems similar to those in the West. 
Increased concentration in the cities, smaller 
urban family units, congestion and pressures 
for adequate living accommodations, evi- 
dences of juvenile delinquency, and a shift- 
ing labor supply are only some of the prob- 
lems facing the totalitarian planners. Mean- 
while, supported by the still extensive rural 
section, the total population continues to 
increase, and though the density of popula- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. is one of the lowest 
among the major countries, much of its ter- 
ritory is hardly suitable for normal habita- 
tion. These problems threaten to increase in 
the years ahead. 

Natural Resources of the U.S.S.R. The 
U.S.S.R. is even richer in soil and mineral 
resources than the U.S. A major portion, 
such as the agricultural basics, oil, man- 
ganese, coal, iron ore, and a variety of 
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metals, is located in the non-Russian ter- 
ritories of the U.S.S.R. The Ukraine is es- 
pecially rich in agriculture, and Turkestan 
in central Asia in mineral resources. The 
exploitation and disposition of these and 
other resources at the command of Moscow 
raise the fundamental issue of imperio- 
colonialism in the U.S.S.R. Related to this 
is the gross mismanagement of these re- 
sources, for, despite their overall abundance, 
there are critical shortages in tin, copper, 
nickel, and lead. A progressive exhaustion 
of high-grade ore deposits has been notice- 
able for some time. The economic con- 
sequences of recurring mineral crises in the 
U.S.S.R. have become quite evident in the 
lower quality of manufactured goods. More- 
over, the pressures emanating from a basic 
policy of self-sufficiency and the increasing 
raw material demands from the so-called 
satellite economies hav. tended to accen- 
tuate the critical aspects of the U.S.S.R.’'s 
position with respect to minerals. A major 
result of these developments is the signif- 
ieance of Moscow's policy regarding minerals 
in the cold war. Moscow still strives for 
self-sufficiency, but seeks to overcome critical 
shortages through bilateral trade and de- 
velopment, particularly with the under- 
developed areas of the free world. 

Economie Priorities. Moscow’s capacity to 
resolve such problems without undue conces- 
sions rests in large measure on the totalitari- 
an nature of the economy in the U.S.S.R. 
With all the essential industry in the hands 
of the state and with agriculture extensively 
collectivized, the economy is frequently re- 
ferred to as a “command economy,” one cen- 
trally directed, the highest priorities being 
determined by political objectives. There is 
no mystery about Moscow’s scale of priori- 
ties; it is (1) military superiority, with 
emphasis on nuclear arms and rocketry; (2) 
supremacy in space flights; (3) the highest 
advancement in technology and heavy in- 
dustry at strained tempos of development; 
(4) steady infiltration of, and the displace- 
ment of the Western powers from, the under- 
developed countries; (5) rapid increases in 
agricultural output; and (6) substantial im- 
provements in the living standard. To re- 
alize each satisfactorily requires enormous 
amounts of capital, which the U.S.S.R. has 
not had. It has thus been compelled to con- 
céntrate its allocations on the top priorities. 

For over 40 years official to meet 
the lowest priorities have been frequent. It is 
safe to say that, by virtue of the nature of the 
U.S.S.R. and its fixed global objective, the 
first four priorities will continue to be em- 
phastzed. In precise terms, the U.S. S. R. econ- 
omy has always béen a war economy. 

Agriculture and General Living Standards. 
Since 1956 sporadic efforts have been made 
to satisfy in some degree the demands im- 
plicit in the lowest two priorities. The eco- 
nomic benefits of Nikita Khruschev’s so- 
called liberalization program occasioned 
much discussion. The plan envisioned the 
doubling of the house-building rate, in- 
creased investments in food production, fewer 
hours of labor, greater Job mobility, the in- 
stitution of installment credit, and aug- 
mented pensions and peasant incomes. The 
projection of these marginal concessions has 
led some to hope that they presaged an evolu- 
tion that would somehow transform the 
U.S.S.R. into a more democratic and peace- 
able state. On the basis of decades of evi- 
dence, however, it would be a misreading of 
long-run trends to expect the Moscow regime, 
under whatever leadership, seriously to sacri- 
fice its global political positions by a major 
diversion of resources. 

Again, although it is not a decisive directive 
force, the pressure for a higher living stand- 
ard in the U.S.S.R. is an important factor 
with which the Kremlin is attempting to 
reckon by means of balanced calculation and 
pragmatic control, The pitifully low stand- 
ard of living in the U.S.S.R. has always been 
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a sore spot in the propaganda, Past and even 
future concessions in the area should be 
viewed as a pragmatic adjustment in a con- 
tinuous plan to win over the underdeveloped 
areas and to overtake the West. For Moscow's 
own global objectives, as well as for a cor- 
relative impact on the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, the emphasis has been and will in- 
definitely continue to be on more production 
for expanded industrial capacity in a hectic 
rush for recorded “growth” and as a clear 
proof that the U.S. S. R. s is the type of sys- 
tem the underdeveloped countries should 
adopt. This emphasis stands to provide addi- 
tional resources for Moscow’s worldwide cold 
war operations. The staggered concessions, in 
addition to concealing somewhat the propa- 
ganda sore spot, function as a carrot dangling 
before an exploited donkey in the expecta- 
tion that more intensified efforts may be ex- 
acted from the laboring populace. 

This perspectivé should be borne in mind 
when seemingly radical changes are proposed 
in the U\S.S.R.’s planning process. Histori- 
cally the U.S.S.R.’s inner councils have al- 
Ways debated the most effective means of 
maximizing production and consumption. 
The alternation of administrative centraliza- 
tion and decentralization is nothing new. 
Stalin's regime in the 1930s and 1940s was 
punctuated by such zig-zags, as was Khru- 
shchey’'s in the 1950s and 1960s. It should be 
noted that the most radical departure from 
totalitarian economic control occurred in the 
1920s with the New Economic Policy, an ex- 
pedient retreat that ensured the survival of 
the regime. Such shifts, however, do not 
signify any real change in the totalitarian 
framework, least of all a change in the direc- 
tion of a consumer-oriented free market 
economy. The crucial fact is that centraliza- 
tion or decentralization is only a means 
chosen to effect most economically the ulti- 
mate decisions on priority performances 
made at the center, i:e., by the Council of 
Ministers, the leaders of the Communist 
party of the U.S.S.R. 

Khrushehev's widely heralded reform of 
1957 was of this kind. Many in the West mis- 
took the creation of 102 regional economic 
councils—the sovnarkohze, whose jurisdic- 
tion was roughly coincident with the terri- 
tories of the republics—as a significant drift 
toward a more liberal, decentralized economy. 
Actually, this administrative change in no 
way altered the basic economic pattern of 
centralized decision-making on the alloca- 
tion of investment funds and the pursuit of 
established priorities. Because of the disturb- 
ing growth of “localism” (non-Russian eco- 
nomic nationalism) and the unsolved prob- 
lems of shoddy products; cost-price malad- 
justments, disjointed distribution, quota 
racing, misplaced investments, and even ad- 
mitted statistical fabrications (not to men- 
tion à Startling deceleration in production 
rates), the Khrushchev regime reversed itself 
iti 1962. Outdoing even Stalin, it launched a 

program of party economic surveillance, di- 
Mag the party into industrial and agricul- 
tural branches for this task, and aimed to 
reduce the economic councils in favor of 
fewer, but ever more regionalized, bodies 
closely attached to the central planning 
agencies in Moscow. 

This new scheme was not fully carried out, 
although a long-run trend toward an eco- 
nomic, and thus a smothering political, 
regionalization seems assured in the Baltic, 
Caucasian, and central Asian republics. In 
fact, the succeeding Brezhnev regime 
scotched the policing part of the scheme in 
1964, only a month after Khrushehev's down- 
fall, and reaffirmed the policy of executing 
economic improvements without radical 
changes in the framework of the system. 
The intention then appeared to be to restrict 
the regional councils to industries producing 
consumer goods and foods for the local mar- 
ket and to allow such production to be deter- 
mined by market supply-and-demand condi- 
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tions. Industries considered to be of “Union 
importance,” such as heavy industry, iron, 
steel, fuels, chemicals, and machinery, would 
fall under the jurisdiction of specialized cen- 
tral agencies. In theory. this change con- 
stitutes a compromise between the highly 
centralized situation before 1957 and the 
more decentralized condition that prevailed 
to the end of 1964. 

Continuing Top Priorities. Whatever the 
changes, administrative and other, cen- 
tralized decision-making, particularly in con- 
nection with top priority state requirements, 
is still obvious. 

The basic planning process remains intact, 
following the experience of the past 4 dec- 
ades. The method of balances is the chief 
technique used to synchronize the flow of 
materials, goods, labor supply, funds, and 
other economic units according to planned 
objectives. If the basic scale of priorities is to 
be maintained, this technique will become 
increasingly important as some areas for free 
market determination are experimented with. 
In a totalitarian economy, inflation is far 
more dangerous than in a consumer-oriented 
free market economy, and thus the policy of 
neutralizing the role of money is fixed and 
fundamental. The financial plan, which con- 
sists of cash and credit plans and an all- 
comprehensive budget, reflects the economic 
plan and is designed both to lubricate it and 
to prevent the incubation of inflationary 
pressures. The economic history of the 
U.S.S.R. is rife with such pressures. More- 
over, to make the planning process as efficient 
as possible, Moscow has placed a heavy pre- 
mium on the use of computers and the ad- 
vancement of automation. It has also come 
to recognize that growth for growth's sake, 

ess of the quality of goods, the avail- 
ability of spare parts, or a harmonious co- 
ordination of plants, enterprises, and indus- 
tries, is not the measure of a sound and 
strong economy. 

Whatever its time length, no economic 
plan in the U.S.S.R. can be compared with a 
railroad timetable. The different plans—and 
there are several, such as a 15-year develop- 
mental one, 7- or 5-year ones, and concurrent 
annual and quarterly plans—are in the 
nature of attainable goals of economic per- 
formance. Since the first Five Year Plan was 
launched in 1928, flexibility in their realiza- 
tion has always been allowed for, with quotas 
in certain items being exceeded and in others 
falling below targets. Top priority items are 
usually supported successfully to the end of 
the plan. The 7-year plan embarked upon in 
1959 was in part a cover-up for the failure of 
the sixth 5-year plan, which had set goals far 
beyond the capacity of the U.S.S.R. to meet. 
Even this plan was subjected to a number of 
revisions when it had become obvious that a 
40 per cent increase in average real income 
was unrealizable, largely because a projected 
70 per cent increase in total agricultural out- 
put by 1965 turned out to be fictional. In line 
with the percentage distribution of invest- 
ment by economic sector for the preceding 
period, the original 3 per cent allocation of 
investment in light industry under this plan 
gave further evidence of the planned neglect 
of consumer goods even up to 1970. 

Role of Non-Russian Areas. In addition 
to being wedded to a totalitarian war econ- 
omy, the U.S.S.R. is also essentially com- 
mitted to an empire or imperiocolonial econ- 
omy, not a national one. Conceptually, to 
compare this economy seriously with that 
of the free world makes as much sense as 
comparing the U.S. economy at the beginning 
of the 20th century with that of the British 
Empire. The captive non-Russian nations 
in the U.SS.R. have long been subjected to 
the economic colonialism of Moscow, and 
without their resources, the U.SS.R. would 
be a second- or third-rate power. Without 
the Ukraine, Turkestan, White Ruthenia, the 
Baltic nations, and the Caucasus, the 
U.S. S. R. s agricultural base would be no more 
than that of a united Germany. The loss of 
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coal deposits in the Ukraine’s Donets Basin, 
Turkestan’s Karaganda, and in other non- 
Russian territories would seriously deplete 
the U.S.S.R.’s annual coal output. The iron 
ore of eastern Ukraine and Transcaucasia, 
the oil of Azerbaijan and Idel-Ural, the 
manganese of Georgia and the Ukraine (over 
90 per cent of the U.S.S.R.’s total) the copper 
lead, zinc, silver, and other resources in 
Turkestan (over 50 per cent)—all these and 
more of colonial resources play a major role 
in colonialist Russia’s position as a great 
power. 

Estimates of the net value extracted from 
these non-Russian colonies range from 20 
to 45 per cent, depending on the area and 
the nature of the products. Despite Moscow’s 
misapplication of the term “national econ- 
omy” to the U.S.S.R. as a whole, the non- 
Russian republics properly report their re- 
spective annual economic performance under 
the caption of the national economy of the 
Lithuanian S.S.R., Georgian S.S.R., or Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R. The Ukraine, for example, the 
largest non-Russian nation in the U.S.S.R. 
accounts in all-Union production on the 
average for over 50 per cent of pig iron out- 
put, 55 per cent of ore mining, 30 per cent 
of manganese, 41 per cent of hard coal, 52 
per cent of coke, 25 per cent of mineral fer- 
tilizer, 44 per cent of caustic soda, 23 per 
cent of tractors, 75 per cent of long-haul 
locomotives, over 25 per cent of meat and 
milk, and 70 per cent of sugar beets. In per 
capita production of wheat, sugar beets, po- 
tatoes, milk, and butter, this nation of over 
40 million has exceeded production even in 
the U.S. 

Accented stress on metallurgy, chemicals, 
and natural gas production has attached a 
higher economic significance to this non- 
Russian republic in terms of all-Union prod- 
uct percentages. In exports, the national 
economy of the Ukraine sends products to 
more than 50 countries, with percentage ra- 
tios of total USSR. ranging as high 
as 93 per cent in pig iron exports, 57 per cent 
in rolled steel, 97 per cent in iron ore, 54 per 
cent in coke, and 69 per cent in sugar. It is 
evident that Moscow utilizes its internal 
colonies to the utmost in implementing its 
global objectives. Their role is extremely cru- 
cial in the type of economic warfare devel- 
oped by Moscow against the free world. The 
protracted ignorance of the West concerning 
these colonies is one of the mysteries of the 
cold war. 

U.S.S.R. Product a Gross Imperial Prod- 
uct. In light of the above, it is more ac- 
curate to classify the annual gross product 
of the U.S.S.R. as a gross imperial product 
(GIP), rather than a gross national product 
(GNP). For years there has been much con- 
troversy about the scope and growth of this 
GIP, controversy occasioned largely by the 
doctored character of Soviet Russian statis- 
tics. The vulnerable apologia offered in 1963 
by J. Malyshev, deputy director of the Cen- 
tral Administration for Statistics, and the 
outbursts in 1964 of the Soviet press and 
Officialdom against the unprecedented dis- 
closures of the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency amply confirmed the spurious ele- 
ments found in Moscow’s statistics. 

Following World War II, the U.S.S.R., with 
additional annexed territories, speedily un- 
dertook a reconstruction program that was 
completed by 1953. Operating from a base 
comparable to that of 1939, the economy 
progressed rapidly along the scale of priori- 
ties indicated above. Despite the disputed 
growth rates of 11 per cent per annum for 
industrial production and 7 per cent for 
GIP, the advance was as remarkable as that 
in, Japan, West Germany, or Yugoslavia, 
though by no means so well balanced. In the 
short run, particularly after a war, such in- 
dustrial and total gross product advances 
appear spectacularly impressive; in the long 
run, by far a more realistic measure, the 
growth trend of the U.S.S.R. economy at 
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about the annual 3 per cent increase since 
1928 assumes the more normal proportions 
of a maturing industrial economy. 

U.S.S.R. GIP and U.S. GNP. As was antic- 
ipated by a few Western economists, the 
Soviet GIP slowed down markedly at the 
beginning of the 1960s. In both 1962 and 
1963 the growth rate slipped to about 2.5 per 
cent, or one half the rate of the U.S. In 
terms of absolute value the U.S.S.R. has 
lagged substantially behind the U.S. Its 1964 
GIP hovered at about $270 billion, or roughly 
43 per cent of the U.S. GNP of some $630 
billion. Since the U.S. output of goods and 
services exceeds the U.S.S.R.’s by more than 
two times, the U.S.S.R. would have to main- 
tain a rate of over 10 per cent in order to 
realize an annual growth product equal to 
that of the U.S. Barring the most unfore- 
seen circumstances, this feat over a period 
of time would be virtually impossible, and 
this for the many reasons explained so far, 
as well as for others that have accounted for 
the U.S.S.R.’s industrial stagnation, agricul- 
tural fiasco, and poor showing in improved 
living standards in the early 1960s. 

to industry, overall Soviet de- 
velopment is at a stage that the U.S. had 
reached by the 1920s. This area, particularly 
the light goods sector, has been affected as 
have all others, by an acute shortage of 
capital and skilled labor. For manufacturing, 
mining, electric and gas utilities, the U.S.S.R. 
product in 1962 was $86.7 billion, while that 
of the U.S. totaled $180.2 billion. Some 
Western analysts have estimated Soviet in- 
dustrial production as low as 35 percent of 
the U.S. output. To produce its industrial 
goods, the U.S.S.R. employs 20 per cent more 
labor than does the U.S. and its productivity 
is approximately one-third of the latter. The 
7-year plan aimed at a 47 per cent increase 
in per capita industrial productivity. But 
this was an overambitious, unattainable 
goal negated by the fact that, just as exten- 
sive mechanization is no complete substitute 
for a fair remuneration of workers, the proc- 
ess of expanding capacity and increasing 
capital per worker cannot in itself guaran- 
tee necessary changes in the training, skill, 
and application of labor and management. 
Time is capital, too 

Where top priority items are concerned, 
certain plants in the U.S.S.R. are as efficient 
as any in the world. When viewed as a 
whole, however, Soviet industry lacks depth, 
as do agriculture and other activities. The 
leading-link principle operative in the suc- 
cessive plans, i.e., forced concentration for 
the accomplishment of top priority require- 
ments, has been instrumental in shaping 
this state of affairs. As evidence of this 
super-concentration, the gross imbalance of 
Soviet industrial production is seen in the 
fact that nearly 70 per cent of it is devoted 
to capital and producer goods and the re- 
mainder to consumer goods. Emphasizing 
the bias against the latter, capital goods out- 
put rose in 1963 by 10 per cent, consumer 
goods by only 5 per cent. Careful item-by- 
item com with the U.S. also indicate 
the relatively backward state of overall Soviet 
industry. Steel in the U.S. is no longer 
modern,“ having given way to synthetic 
materials, but in the U.S.S.R. it still is over- 
emphasized. Coal has been largely displaced 
by natural gas in the U.S., but it still bulks 
large in U.S.S.R. production. Electric power 
production in the U.S. exceeds that of the 
U.S.S.R. by almost three times, and when it 
comes to motor vehicle production, the 
US.S.R.’s is only a 16th of the U.S. output. 
The U.S.S.R. is far from being an automotive 
economy. The total mileage of its paved 
roads scarcely measures up to Great Brit- 
ain’s. Instead, it is a thoroughly overtaxed 
railroad economy, with steam locomotion in 
command. 

In 1962 and 1963 Soviet industry suffered 
a sharp decline, down to about a 4 per cent 
rate. This was no surprise: capital had been 
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severely overstrained, the growth rise of in- 
vestments increased by no more than 5 
per cent, far less than in preceding years, 
and diminishing returns from existing 
plants had to set in sooner or later. More- 
over, the diversion of investments from com- 
paratively simple operations, such as raw 
materials and power production, to far more 
complex sectors has also contributed to this 
inevitable slowdown. The U.S.S.R. has been 
woefully inadequate in the chemical indus- 
try and only in 1964 inaugurated a $2 billion 
accelerated program. Unreproductive invest- 
ments in armaments and space exploration 
are another source of industrial drain. Then, 
of course, the perennial drags of a totalitar- 
ian economic system take their toll. 

Of the perennial problems, U.S.S.R. agri- 
culture has been plagued in every decade 
since the 1920s with serious crises. The dis- 
criminatory food prices of the 1920s, the col- 
lectivization and man-made famine of the 
1930s, the war in the 1940s, and the un- 
economical lands and inefficient 
farming of the 1950s and 1960s are only some 
highlights of failure in this basic economic 
activity. In 1963 a most serious decline in 
production occurred, the output being only 
3 per cent above the 1956 level, the per 
capita output 7 per cent lower than 1956, 
and wheat production dropping 10 million 
tons from the 1962 level. Moscow was com- 
pelled to purchase from the free world some 
7 million tons of wheat to feed its increas- 
ing populations and to meet commitments 
in its external empire, It is noteworthy that 
in that year almost every so-called Com- 
munist economy was in serious agricultural 
trouble. 

Normally, when such trouble crystallizes, 
concessions are temporarily made, particu- 
larly with regard to garden plots. Soviet agri- 
culture is among completely collectivized, 
with some 39,700 collective farms and 8,570 
state farms, the latter cultivating more land. 
The private garden plots of the collective 
farmers account for only 3 per cent of the 
cultivated land and yet produce about 33 per 
cent of the gross agricultural output and 50 
per cent of livestock output. These plots 
generally do not exceed an acre. 

The unbalanced condition of U.S.S.R. agri- 
culture may be gleaned from these dominant 
facts. Agricultural output makes up about 
17 per cent of the GIP. The agricultural pro- 
ductivity of the U.S. is ten times that of 
the U.S.S.R., where about 40 per cent of the 
total labor force is engaged in agriculture, 
as against 10 per cent in the U.S., which 
nevertheless produces 33 per cent more. Meat 
production amounts to only 40 per cent of 
the U.S. production. The same lag applies to 
milk, eggs, and butter. Comparisons in farm 
equipment are equally startling; for example, 
in 1964 the U.S. used 5.2 million tractors to 
the U.S.S.R.’s 1.3 million, and four times as 
much fertilizer. Indeed, so retarded have con- 
ditions been in U.S.S.R. agriculture that new 
plans were initiated for 1964 and 1965, pro- 
viding for a redistribution of investment 
funds for the chemical industry and farm 
machinery and greater incentives for the 
collective farmers. 

Living Standards in the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S. Under this pattern of an essentially 
technocratic, Spartan, and totalitarian econ- 
omy, it is not difficult to visualize the stand- 
ard of living. Differing from nation to nation 
in the U.S.S.R., the average amount of goods 
and services available is approximately one- 
third that of the U.S., and on a per capita 
basis, one-fourth. Although aggregate in- 
come has increased on an average of 3 per 
cent a year since 1928, the real income has 
remained virtually the same, with the Soviet 
real wage about one-quarter of the Ameri- 
ean. The average monthly wage of the Soviet 
worker was estimated at $90 per month in 
1964. The minimum wage for unskilled 
workers has been slightly more than $40 per 
month, if one accepts the dubious ruble- 
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dollar ratio, and the minimum pension has 
amounted to $30 per month. For some time 
more than 6 million farmers had been ex- 
cluded from pensions, but in 1964 Khru- 
shchey announced to include them ata 
monthly minimum rate of $13.20 and a maxi- 
mum of $112.20. 

Disregarding the unavailability of many 
consumer items and pronounced quality dif- 
ferences, cost estimates for 1963 showed that 
for a hypothetical weekly food basket a fam- 
ily of four in Moscow had to pay $36.38 
against $18.43 by its counterpart in New 
York. But to earn this basket the Russian 
household head had to work nearly 65 hours, 
the American less than 9. As for housing, 
this has been a crisis area since the inception 
of the U.S.S.R. Whereas in the U.S. there 
are 28.5 square meters per person, in the 
U.S.S.R. there are scarcely 10, and it is not 
uncommon for families to share such limited 
space. In 1963 the construction of urgently 
needed dwelling units even decreased. In the 
area, of services and appliances, the U.S.S.R. 
is notably behind. Conspicuously a service 
economy, the U.S. produces more than three 
times as many TV sets, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, and a host of other items as 
the U.S.S.R. The disparities are even worse 
when it comes to automobiles, vacuum 
cleaners, and numerous other goods. The 
Soviet populaces continue to be exploited by 
a harsh program of forced saving executed 
through a turnover tax averaging 46 per cent 
of every ruble value. 

Despite the tremendous economic advan- 
tage of the U.S., however, nothing could be 
more disastrous than to lapse into com- 
placency. To do so would indicate a continued 
misunderstanding and ignorance of the 
totalitarian system—an economy based on 
the empire concept, inextricably given to 
centralized decision-making, technocratically 
devoted to those expansive power elements 
found in the top priority requirements, suc- 
cessfully concentrating on military, space, 
rocket, and heavy industrial accomplish- 
ments at the extreme cost of human needs 
and wants, and tightly dominated by a new 
class of vested interests with fixed global 
objectives. 

In 1965 Moscow was faced with a dilemma. 
Industrial production had slowed down, agri- 
culture lagged badly, pressures for improved 
living standards increased, and the issue be- 
came one of sharply reducing investments 
channeled into the top priority categories, 
such as an annual $50 billion outlay into the 
military, of cutting back consumption still 
more or trading to procure the necessary 
machinery, plants, and other equipment. to 
build up further the type of economy de- 
scribed here, Upholding the principle of em- 
pire autarchy, about 70 percent of U.S.S.R. 
trade is with its external empire and in 1962 
totaled a $7 billion turnover. In the period 
from 1954 to 1963, U.S.S.R. economic aid, 
which really has not been ald but rather a 
low-cost commercial undertaking, amounted 
to $3.3 billion, with only $1.2 billion drawn 
upon mainly by countries in Asia, Africa, and 
the Middle East. The U.S.S.R. has never been 
a major trading state, and its exclusive bi- 
lateral trading arrangements are normally 
facets of its economic warfare. It has little to 
offer the Western powers in return for the 
requisites it seeks, and with a gold reserve of 
approximately $2 billion it can scarcely pay 
to cover the full value of these requisites. The 
alternatives are long-term Western credits 
and the opportunity for industrial copying 
and reproduction. The paramount question 
is whether the West again, as it has in the 
past, will assist the further rapid buildup 
of this empire-state that makes no pretense 
about its determined goal of eventually over- 
taking the West. 


THE TOTALITARIAN ECONOMY OF RED CHINA 


The important, but not generally recog- 
nized fact, is that if all the other so-called 
Communist economies are combined with 
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that of the U.S. S. R., the total aggregate gross 
product is still substantially less than the 
U.S. GNP. Red China’s $90 billion, the $110 
billion for the minority captive states in cen- 
tral and southern Europe, the approximately 
$3 billion for Outer Mongolia, North Korea, 
and North Vietnam, Yugoslavia’s $7 billion, 
and Cuba’s $2 billion fall short of even the 
U.S.S.R. GIP. Add to the U.S. GNP the gross 
products of the most advanced free world 
economies in Western Europe and Asia, and 
the ratio becomes almost 3 to 1. The total 
industrial production of the Communist Em- 
pire is only about 25 per cent of world output. 
It is therefore no exaggeration to maintain 
that, on the scale of genuine economic prog- 
ress, it, including the U.S.S.R., is a conglom- 
erate of basically underdeveloped economies. 
This is conspicuously clear in the totalitarian 
economy of mainland Red China. 

Reform ms. Upon seizure of power 
in October 1949, the Red Chinese announced 
@ rapid industrialization program designed 
to build up modern industry in the short 
span of 18 years. Structural changes started 
that year, with land reform as the first step. 
This involved more than land redistribution; 
it aimed at eliminating the rural ruling 
classes. An estimated 10 million households 
belonging to the landlord and rich peasant 
classes and those regarded as “reactionaries” 
were liquidated. About 700 million mou 
(116 million acres) were confiscated and re- 
distributed among 300 million peasants. 

Collectivization of Peasants. When the 
land reform was concluded in 1952, the re- 
gime immediately commenced to collectivize 
the Chinese peasants in three consecutive 
moves. The first was to ©! individual 
peasant households into “mutual-aid 
teams,” each team consisting of 6 to 8 house- 
holds accumulating common property, such 
as implements and cattle. This “embryonic 
socialism” was followed in 1953 by the ele- 
mentary cooperative, characterized by land 
pooling according to share under single man- 
agement, while the ownership of land and 
other means of production continued to be 
private. As the third step, in 1955 the ele- 
mentary cooperatives were reo into 
the advanced cooperatives, in which, as in 
the Russian kolkhoz, a peasant’s land and 
other principal means of production were 
transferred from private to collective own- 
ership and payment for the land shares was 
abolished. Each peasant household was al- 
lowed to keep a small plot of land not to 
exceed 5 per cent of the total land. By the 
end of 1957, China’s 120 million peasant 
households had been organized into 752,000 
cooperatives. 

People’s Communes. In April 1958. the 
radical program of the people’s commune 
was launched. By October, 90 per cent of 
the peasant households were merged into 
24,000 communes, All property and belong- 
ings, including the small plots of land, were 
surrendered to the commune. Peasants ate 
together in public mess halls, placed their 
children in communal nurseries, and worked 
under a central management, After a year of 
experimentation the system proved to be 
unworkable, In the summer of 1959 Peking 
began its grand retreat, which lasted through 
1963, The small plots of land were returned 
to the peasants, mess halls were disbanded, 
and the authority of the commune was 
shifted to the production brigade, a unit 
equivalent to the former advanced coopera- 
tive, and later to the smaller production 
teams. The whole system reverted to the po- 
sition prevailing before 1958. After some 
restoration of agricultural output by 1964, 
Peking has again placed considerable 
amounts of peasants’ private plots under 
collective cultivation and has extended state 
control over the limited free agricultural 
markets, 

Control of Industry. After the 1949 sei- 
zure, state ownership and control over in- 
dustry moved with equal swiftness. Private 
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enterprises in any way connected with the 
ousted Nationalist government were immedi- 
ately confiscated. By 1952 almost all foreign 
enterprises were seized. In the next 5 years 
approximately 70,000 private enterprises were 
reo under joint state- private man- 
agement; nearly 2 million commercial estab- 
lishments were converted into state-private 
or cooperative stores; and the banking sys- 
tem was basically nationalized. In short, 
private ownership gave way to state owner- 
ship. Moreover, these structural changes 
facilitated the concentration of all available 
resources for a high-speed industrialization 
Program. 

Under each of the two 5-year plans (1953 
57 and 1958-62), gross industrial production 
was to be doubled, whereas gross agricultural 
production was to rise by about one-quarter 
during the first plan and by about one-third 
in the second. This divergent rate of increase 
was designed to elevate the proportion of 
gross industrial production to total gross 
-production from 42 per cent in 1952 to 52 per 
cent in 1957. To permit this high rate of 
growth, the first 5-year plan called for an 
$18 billion capital investment, or about 14 
per cent of the total national income in the 
same period, As one would expect in this type 
of economy, of the total industrial invest- 
ment, 89 per cent or $9.3 billion was for heavy 
industry and only 11 per cent for light in- 
dustry. The investment ratio between in- 
dustry and agriculture was 7.5 to 1. 

During the first 5-year plan, the average 
annual growth of industrial output reached 
19 per cent, but that of agriculture was only 
4.5 per cent. The growth of industrial produc- 
tion in physical terms was quite impressive, as 
pig iron increased four times to 5.9 million 
tons, steel 4 times to 5.4 million tons, and 
coal doubled to 130 million tons. Light in- 
dustry lagged behind heavy, and growth in 
agriculture was even more moderate. Food 
grain, for example, increased by only 14 per 
cent to 175 million tons. The annual growth 
rate of food production was as low as 2.6 per 
cent, barely more than the natural rate of 
increase in population, which was officially 
reported at 2.2 per cent a year. 

The Big Leap. In 1958, the first year of 
the second plan, Peking suddenly advocated 
the “Big Leap Forward” movement, and pro- 
duction targets for the same year were double 
those of 1957. This fantastic leap proved to 
be catastrophic. The regime first confirmed 
the success of the Big Leap and then ad- 
mitted the falsification of published figures. 
The movement also had a disastrous effect on 
agricultural production, because approxi- 
mately 60 million rural workers were trans- 
ferred to participate in the backyard furnace 
campaign to produce low-grade steel. Thus, 
agricultural output began to decline in 1959 
and fell to its lowest point in 1961. A critical 
shortage of food forced Peking to use its 
scarce foreign exchange to import 6 million 
tons of grain in 1961, 4.5 million in 1962, and 
5 million in 1963. The agricultural collapse 
not only slowed down the industrialization 
program, but also offset a great part of the 
economic achievements of the period from 
1953 to 1958. 

By suddenly suspending all economic as- 
sistance to Peking in the summer of 1960, 
Moscow further and seriously weakened the 
Chinese economy. Aid from the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sented the most important source of support 
for the first 5-year plan; the 156 major proj- 
ects constituting the backbone of this plan 
would not have been possible without it. In 
the period from 1950 to 1959 Moscow dis- 
patched more than 10,000 technicians and 
specialists to work in Red China. It supplied 
more than 21,000 sets of scientific and tech- 
nical documents, including over 1,400 blue- 
prints for large enterprises. Trade between 
the two totalitarian states increased con- 
stantly, reaching a turnover of $2 billion in 
1959. With the rift, this declined sharply, so 
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that by 1962 the turnover was only a third 
of the 1959 high and the lowest since 1950. 

Revision of Program. All these economic 
adversities forced Peking to revise its pro- 
gram for economic development drastically. 
The tempo of industrialization was deceler- 
ated in 1960 in order to concentrate all avall- 
able domestic resources on agricultural 
recovery. In primitive economic fashion, a 
“whole country support agriculture’ move- 
ment was pushed by the government, as 20 
million laborers, city dwellers, bureaucrats, 
and students were mobilized for work on the 
agricultural front. The Big Leap Forward was 
suspended. Almost all heavy industrial re- 
sources were assigned to the increase of agri- 
cultural production. In 1962 the output of 
chemical fertilizer and steel products for 
farm purposes exceeded the 1961 levels. To 
stimulate initiative, private land plots were 
returned to the peasants, who now, although 
but temporarily, could sow whatever they 
chose and market the produce freely. In 
short, this Red Chinese retreat resembled the 
New Economic Policy of the U.S.S.R. 40 years 
before. 

The outcome of these extreme readjust- 
ments was a slow agricultural improvement, 
virtual industrial stagnation, and sharp de- 
creases in foreign trade in the period from 
1961 to 1964. From a low of about 155 million 
tons in 1960, grain output rose to 165 million 
in 1961 and 182 million in 1962, which still 
was behind the 1957 figure. Cotton produc- 
tion stood at 1.55 million tons in 1960, 
dropped to 1.45 million in 1961, and slowly 
rose to 1.56 million in 1962, but it, too, was 
below the 1957 mark of 1.65 million. On the 
industrial front, steel output declined from 
13.3 million tons in 1959 to 10 million in 1962; 
coal decreased from 347.8 million tons in 
1959 to about 240 million in 1962. Sparse of- 
ficial statistics for 1963 and 1964 indicated 
marginal agricultural increases while heavy 
wheat imports continued and substantial 
progress was achieved in the production of 
chemical fertilizer, petroleum, and farm ma- 
chinery. All of this suggested a critical short- 
age of raw materials as well as of capital for 
industry. 

Foreign Trade. Red Chinese foreign trade 
was markedly affected by these various devel- 
opments. In 1958 its total value reached $5.5 
billion; by 1963 it sank to $2.3 billion, lower 
than that of Malaysia and India. Red China’s 
position improved in 1963 with a trade turn- 
over of $3 billion and a favorable balance of 
$300 million. Trade with Japan soared to $158 
million, but mainland China still received 40 
per cent of its imports from other parts of the 
Red empire and sent 48 per cent oE ite eupenee 
there. However, since Chinese exports are 
composed chiefly of agricultural products, 
unless agriculture shows immense progress, 
the outlook for the Red Chinese market must 
not be overestimated. 

At the beginning of 1965 Peking was faced 
with three major problems; the restoration 
of planned economic processes, the promo- 
tion of peasants’ incentives, and the genera- 
tion of capital formation. The basic pattern 
of the Red Chinese economy is to follow the 
Russian type of planned economy. During the 
1960-62 debacle, Peking not only failed to 
formulate a long-term plan, but also failed 
to execute an annual plan. A third 5-year 
plan was to have begun in 1963. Secondly, 
since collective production occupies 95 per 
cent of the arable land, agricultural output 
can scarcely increase substantially without 
peasant cooperation. With a population of 
700 million in 1965 and the prospect of 1 bil- 
lion by 1980, a pronounced uplift in agri- 
culture is an unquestioned necessity. Finally, 
if any plan aims at the same level of invest- 
ment the second one aspired to, some $7 
billion would have to be allocated for capital 
investment annually. Conditions in 1965 
appeared to make this impossible. 

Yet, despite all these marks of acute under- 
development, crisis, and at times famine con- 
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ditions, Peking wrote into its imperiocolonist 
plans the subjection of the population to the 
heavy costs of nuclear development, as high- 
lighted by the nuclear explosion of October 
1964, and makes it suffer the equally bur- 
densome costs of a 2.6 million army and a 
huge militia of men and women. Like Mos- 
cof, Peking pours resources into the support 
of both peaceful and violent penetration of 
the underdeveloped countries. Briefly, at 
these incalculable costs and by the same 
totalitarian policy, Red China is the im- 
periocolonist competitor of the U.S.S.R. 


THE CAPTIVE ECONOMIES OF CENTRAL AND 
SOUTHERN EUROPE 


Behind the imperiocolonist giants stand 
the dependent totalitarian regimes of cen- 
tral and southern Europe. The economies 
ruled by these regimes are captive systems 
like those found within the U.S.S.R., in sev- 
eral Asian countries, Yugoslavia, and Cuba. 
The nations in this area, consisting of the 
Albanian, Bulgarian, Czech, Slovak, Hungar- 
jan, Polish, Rumanian, and East German 
peoples, constitute a third of the contem- 
porary family of captive nations. Their total 
population, approximately 100 million, is less 
than that of the captive non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R. As indicated earlier, the ag- 
gregate GNP of the area is just slightly higher 
than Red China’s. 

Totalitarian economic planning was soon 
instituted in these areas. Allowing for differ- 
ences among the various countries, ams 
were launched at the start of the 1950s for 
the “construction of socialism” as a prelude 
to Communism. The most developed of the 
group, the binational state of Czechoslovakia, 
rapidly embarked upon full agricultural col- 
lectivization, industrial socialization, and the 
abolition of private commercial and profes- 
sional en The less developed coun- 
tries of Albania and Bulgaria followed closely 
in this radical development, with Rumania, 
Hungary, East Germany, and Poland strug- 
gling behind. Spurred on by Moscow, the area 
intensified its industrial investment, raised 
‘production targets, accelerated various 
growths at the expense of higher living stand- 
ards, and became increasingly dependent on 
U.S.S.R. raw material supplies. In the span 
of 10 years more rapid progress was realized, 
especially in the industrial realm. East 
many, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary, 
which form the industrial tler of the area and 
account for nearly seven-eighths of the total 
industrial output, achieved most of this 
progress, while Bulgaria, Rumania, and Al- 
bania participated but continued largely in 
agricultural pursuits. 

Construction of “Socialism.” However, the 
first half of the 1960s was highlighted by an 
extensive controversy over planning indus- 
trial slowdowns, severe agricultural difficul- 
ties, demands for improved living standards, 
and apparent friction with Moscow on long- 
range area deyelopment. As for the general 
course of constructing “socialism,” the 
achievements were far from being synchron- 
ous and symmetrical. Poland, for instance, 
had collectivized only 13 per cent of its farms, 
while East Germany allowed some degree of 
private trade and industry. The 1953 East 
German uprising, numerous Slovak resist- 
ance forays, the 1956 Poznan riot, and the 
Hungarian revolution graced the decade with 
overt opposition to the politicoeconomic ty- 
rannies of the totalitarian Red network and 
also contributed positively both to impeding 
“socialist construction” and to the empire's 
troubles of the 1960s. By 1963-64 even ad- 
vanced Czechoslovakia found itself in the 
throes of replanning its economy along so- 
called Titoist lines, involving decentraliza- 
tion, greater plant autonomy, production 
geared to consumer demand, and incomes 
partially determined by profitability. East 
Germany, Poland, and Bulgaria moved some- 
what in the same direction, The points on 
Ppoliticoeconomic perspective considered ear- 
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lier in the section on the U.S.S.R. apply here, 
too. 
Industrial and Agricultural Reverses. These 
essentially pragmatic experiments with new 
techniques of economic planning were pre- 
cipitated chiefly by both industrial and agri- 
cultural reverses. During the 1950s the area 
enjoyed increases in production as high as 
61 per cent, especially in coal, crude oil, steel, 
and electric power, and the rate of indus- 
trial output for the advanced countries rang- 
ed annually between 9 and 11 per cent, By 
the end of the decade Czechoslovakia was a 
major world exporter of machine tools and 
industrial equipment, and East Germany 
attained to the status of Europe's fifth larg- 
est industrial economy. Plans for the 1960s 
called for still more impressive strides in 
heavy industry, chemical production, and 
machine equipment. Yet, as in the U.S.S.R. 
and Red China, a stringent capital shortage 
overshadowed these plans, while blunders in 
planning and high costs of production 
blighted their industrial phase of realization. 
Czechoslovakia, for example, had been in an 
economic crisis since 1961 and industrially 
produced less in 1963 than in 1962. East Ger- 
many was plagued with insufficiency of skill- 
ed labor and, like most of the others, with 
scarce foreign currency to import needed in- 
dustrial and agricultural goods. Despite its 
riches in raw material, Rumania was steeped 
in a visa blackmail racket to acquire dollars, 
and Poland found itself overinvested in far 
too many unfinished factories, In 1963 much 
of the area was afflicted by a deceleration in 
industrial output. Significantly, in the fol- 
lowing 2 years, and like the U.S.S.R. and 
Red China, all these economies looked to 
Western trade for their further industrial 
buildup. 

When we turn to the area’s agriculture, 
the pattern of totalitarian economic crisis 
assumes even more exact contours and pro- 
portions. In order to offset population in- 
creases of roughly 1 million a year and the 
contraction of arable land area because of 
industrial projects, highway construction, 
and urbanization, intensive agricultural in- 
vestments were made during the 1950s for 
raising low acre yields and expanding total 
food production. Tractor production more 
than doubled, reaching about 300,000 in 1960, 
the fertilizer supply also doubled, and, with 
‘qualitative seed improvements, yields per acre 
increased. Nevertheless, total output of the 
principal produce for the area lagged behind 
prewar levels: grains and potatoes, for ex- 
ample, fell by about 6 per cent. Although the 
area is capable of producing over one-third 
more foodstuffs and had achieved a new 
high in pigs, sugar beets, and other produc- 
tion, it turned into a food-im: region. 
Renewed pressures for extended collectiviza- 
tion in 1958 scarcely helped the situation; m- 
deed, the curtailment of peasant initiative 
and “planned ent” from above 
darkened the agricultural picture. By 1963, 
with the exception of Rumania, which fell 
below expectations but enjoyed favorable 
harvests and lent 400,000 tons of grain to the 
U.S.S.R., country after country in the area 
sought free world relief in this fiasco. A self- 
sufficient grain producer before World War II, 
Czechoslovakia entered into a 3-year con- 
tract with Canada for 1.2 million tons of 
grain; despite its undercollectivization, 
Poland did likewise and in addition pur- 
chased 2.3 million tons from the U.S. and 
France; Bulgaria also contracted with Can- 
ada for 3 years, while Hungary turned to the 
United States and France, and Albania to 
Red China, which in turn tapped Australia 
and Canada. 

Unable to feed their populaces with a 
modicum of constant adequacy, these captive 
economic systems have been harried not only 
by food shortages but also by other deple- 
tions in the standard of living. As in the 
other capital-intensive totalitarian systems, 
they have employed the concession technique 
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when acute strains were felt in basic pop- 
ular consumption. Following the Korean War 
and the East German uprising and again 
after the Hungarian revolution, temporary 
concessions were affected in prices, avail- 
ability of consumer goods, and a reduced 
tempo of heavy industrialization. Housing 
construction, on a per family basis worse 
than even in the U.S.S.R., has continued to 
be a perennial problem. At times, as at the 
close of the 1950s, the area’s consumption of 
shoes, television sets, sewing machines, and 
many other items lagged behind the low per 
capita consumption of the U.S.S.R. Despite 
some improvements in the area, the workers’ 
condition by 1963-64 appeared to have be- 
come graver. Food costs absorbed as much as 
64 per cent of a skilled worker’s average 
monthly income of $63 in Rumania, as high 
as 75 per cent in Bulgaria and 50 per cent in 
Poland. It took a Hungarian skilled worker 
at least 2 weeks of labor time to earn the pur- 
chase cost of a cotton dress. As everywhere 
else in the empire, female labor was utilized 
to a maximum as families strove to elevate 
incomes to a living standard. Czechoslovakia, 
which in the previous 40 years had had the 
highest standard of living and the closest 
contacts with the West, had to proclaim 
meatless days. 

The Evolving Pattern. On the basis of all 
these major developments, the pattern that 
has evolved in the central and southern 
European area is featured by capital-strained 
industrialization, unbalanced agriculture, 
concession-quilted consumption, a progres- 
sively limited raw material base, and an in- 
creasing dependence on trade with the 
U.S.S.R. and China, and, when acute emer- 
gencies arise, with free world suppliers. One 
of the principal features of the Eurasian 
complex has been the steady integration and 
interdependence of these captive economies 
in the economic plans of the two imperio- 
colonist giants. Except for periods of short- 
age, both the U.S.S.R. and Red China are 
unlimited markets for machinery and also 
sources of raw materials. Most of the area’s 
more than $15 billion trade has been intra- 
empire, es high as 73 per cent for Czecho- 
slovakia and 63 per cent for Poland. Operat- 
ing bilaterally through the Council of Eco- 
nomic Mutual Assistance (CEMA) and its 
policy of country-by-country specialization, 
the captive systems have actually been trad- 
ing on a smaller scale than comparable cap- 
italist nations. In 1963 the Bank of Economic 
Collaboration was established to encourage 
multilateral . Although colonialist 
Moscow’s exploitation of these economies is 
not so crude as in the past, it has been con- 
servatively estimated that almost $2 billion 
has been exacted through price discrimina- 
tion. CEMA has always been an arena of 
intraempire problems, as for example, the 
supposed deviation of Rumania (1964-65), 
but it can hardly be denied that it carries out 
Moscow’s mechanism for external colonialist 
exploitation, serving both the 
U.S.S.R. economy and the common goal of 
penetrating the underdeveloped free world 
countries. 


THE SATELLITE ECONOMY OF YUGOSLAVIA 


The Socialist Federal Republic of Yugo- 
slavia is an integral part of the Red empire, 
though it enjoys a different status because 
of geographic, historical, and other circum- 
stances. It is not under any direct domina- 
tion of Moscow nor does it possess either a 
potential or actual power base (as does Red 
China) to qualify as a junior imperiocolonist 
partner, but its totalitarian character and 
essential actions in both internal and global 
affairs plainly show that its future and very 
survival are inextricably tied to the advances 
of what is called world Communism. 

This small state of some 19 million people 
is essentially an underdeveloped, agricultural 
area. It is a forced federation of six republics 
consisting of five distinct national entities, 
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the largest being the Serbian, followed by 
the Croatian, Slovenian, Macedonian, and the 
Montenegrin. These nations are as completely 
captive as those in other parts of the Com- 
munist empire. 

Moves Toward Socialization. When the 
topics of “Titoist techniques of economic 
planning” and "Yugoslav economic plural- 
ism” are discussed, it is well to review the 
haphazard, makeshift course of the satellite’s 
development since 1945. The earliest phase 
was punctuated by blunders and failures, 
and if it had not been for timely Western 
and particularly U.S. grants, the new totali- 
tarian state probably would not have en- 
dured. In the period between 1945 and 1950, 
Belgrade was determined to move more rapid- 
ly toward complete socialization and collec- 
tivization than all other parts of the ex- 
tended Communist empire. In industry and 
commerce, most enterprises were seized in 
1945 on grounds of “collaboration” with the 
enemy, a confiscatory action formalized the 
subsequent year by the Law of Private Eco- 
nomic Enterprises. Modeled on the U.S.S.R. 
plans, the first 5-year plan (1946-51) typical- 
ly overemphasized centralized planning and 
heavy industrial projects, and ended in a 
fiasco as capital, labor, and other factors 
were grossly overestimated. By 1950 the Fun- 
damental Law on Management of State Eco- 
nomic Enterprises was passed by the Federal 
Peoples’ Assembly to infuse some economic 
rationality into the system with a more ex- 
pedient plan of decentralization under the 
theme of “factories for the workers.” A whole 
series of regulatory changes ensued through- 
out the entire decade. The Economic Re- 
organization Law of 1956 and the Federal So- 
cial Plan for that year reduced heavy indus- 
try investment by 17 per cent and increased 
the agricultural by 19 per cent, but real eco- 
nomic recovery was not achieved until 1957. 
Industrial production by the end of the 1950s 
had increased by 88 per cent, but the levels, 
when compared in absolute terms with those 
of the central and southern European area, 
make one view such percentage changes with 
caution. Electric power production, for ex- 
ample, reached over 7 billion kilowatt hours 
against 103 billion in the captive area, steel 
nearly 2 million tons against 19 million, 
cement 2 million tons compared with 20 mil- 
lion, Though still at a comparatively low 
level, industry continued to expand, produc- 
tion in 1963 approximating 11 per cent over 
the 1962 level. 

Foreign trade, too, showed prominent per- 
centage increases, well over 100 per cent dur- 
ing the 1950s, from a half billion dollars to 
$1.2 billion. By 1964 more than 70 per cent 
of this trade was with the free world, notably 
Western Europe. 

Agricultural Development. Yugoslavia has 
experienced an erratic farm development. 
With the Law on Agrarian Reform and Col- 
onization in 1945 it plunged into a whole- 
sale confiscation of farm lands, peasant dis- 
tribution, and rapid collectivization. About 
39 per cent of the land was collectivized by 
1951, but characteristic farm failures neces- 
sitated a major retreat in 1952, not unlike 
that of the U.S.S.R. earlier and Red China 
later. Decollectivization was decreed, and by 
1956 only 22 per cent of the land was in the 
socialized sector. Further agricultural reor- 
ganizations failed to reduce the satellite’s 
increasing dependence on imported foodstuffs 
during the 1950s. As late as 1958, average 
grain production in Yugoslavia was below 
that of the prewar period, 7.8 million tons to 
8.1 million. Bumper harvests in 1957 and 1958 
helped to raise the average for the decade. 
With its goal set for an increase of 70 per 
cent in overall production in the 5-year plan 
for 1961 to 1965, Yugoslavia did not experi- 
ence the scope and depth of reverses felt in 
other parts of the empire during the early 
1960s. 

Totalitarian Character. In evaluating Yu- 
goslavia's institutional changes it is impor- 
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tant to recall that Hitler's Germany main- 
tained all the forms and several functions of 
a private enterprise economy and yet, under 
the guise of national socialism and its insti- 
tutional mixture, was thoroughly totalitar- 
ian. This should be borne in mind when 
notions about Yugoslavia achieving a rap- 
prochement between capitalism and social- 
ism” and tending toward a socialist 
democracy” are entertained. At the founda- 
tion of the entire structure is the ruling, 


tion,” “education,” and “persuasion” toward 
internal “socialist” goals and through diplo- 
matic brokerage, chiefly with the uncommit- 
ted and underdeveloped countries, toward 
“world Communism” externally. 

In Agriculture. The methods of “voluntary 
association” and “education” are will illus- 
trated in both agriculture and industry. After 
the hectic collectivization debacle, Yugoslavia 
decollectivized, but the law of 1953 on the 
Agricultural General People’s Land Fund re- 
duced the maximum size of private farm 
holdings to 10 hectares, although the 1945 
law allowed the maximum of 30, and excess 
land was banked into a general people’s land 
fund for use by the instituted “agricultural 
working cooperatives,” near-collectives which 
underwent further reorganization in 1958 
along with the industrial management model. 
In 1953, Marshal Tito candidly explained the 
change in these words: “We are not going 
back to the old system. We are only chang- 
ing the methods of our socialism, and we 
are reorganizing. But we are still heading 
toward the same We are not re- 
nouncing the idea of creating big farms, but 
they will, be created entirely on a voluntary 
basis and gradually.” On numerous occasions 
Edward Kardelj and other leaders enunci- 
ated the “educational” aspects of these meas- 
ures to inculcate “Communist consciousness” 
into the peasants, The technological difficul- 
ties of employing machinery on small land 
units, the costliness of farm machinery, the 
tax benefits and subventions meted out to 
the “voluntary” cooperatives, and discrimi- 
nations in prices and quality of inputs are 
some of these aspects that have led to an 
exodus of countless peasants to the urban 
centers and to the enlargement of the land 
fund. 

In Industry. In industry the same adroit- 
ness of control and passion for efficiency can 
be observed. Again, after the industrial chaos 
of the earliest period, Belgrade relinquished 
direct planning of the Soviet type, but neces- 
sarily retained general control and regulatory 
functions through the Social Plan, which 
broadly defines the scope and direction of 
investments and the obligations of economic 
enterprises toward the community. In decen- 
tralized conditions of “social management,” 
the enterprises are run by plant-elected 
Worker’s Councils, management committees, 
and directors, and goods are competitively 
produced at council-determined specifica- 
tions for markets where prices are not rigidly 
fixed and are frequently at variance in the 
same market. A number of prices, considered 
as “key prices,” for salt, bread, steel, and so 
forth are predetermined in the hope of sta- 
bilizing other prices. From their total reve- 
nue the enterprises pay a number of differ- 
ent taxes, contribute to the amortization 
fund, and pay rent to “society” for the use 
of the means of production. 

Within limits set by the government, suc- 
cessful enterprises can divide their profits 
for increased wages, plowed-in investments, 
or bonuses in the form of constructing for 
workers houses, recreation halls, and the like. 
However, all this is subject to the final ap- 
proval of the local government that provides 
plants and facilities for the enterprise in the 
last analysis according to plan. If enterprises 
fail to meet the wage bill, the government 
guarantees 80 per cent of the worker’s wage. 
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Where profits are distributed for wages, a 
heavy tax is imposed when inflationary con- 
siderations arise. 

This economic organization is further com- 
plicated by the syndicalism that has emerged 
with industrial chambers, professional asso- 
ciations, and economic committees replacing 
on a voluntary basis the former administra- 
tive associations of economic enterprises. 
Also, in 1958, rationalized as a step toward 
“the withering away of the state,” communes 
were established as basic territorial and ad- 
ministrative units. They enjoy autonomy in 
local government, workers’ affairs, and social 
management. 

Despite all these innoyations, Yugoslav 
industry and agriculture require further 
rationalization as do the other economies in 
the Communist empire. But in terms of the 
decisive cold war and the basic directions 
of this satellite economy, one cannot but 
wonder about the “investment” of some $3.5 
billion made by way of Western grants and 
credits to sustain and reinforce this economy. 
Its seemingly devious course should not cause 
one to lose perspective of its short develop- 
ment and its instrumental role in the world 
Communist movement. 
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. SPEECH OF HIS MAJESTY KING 
PETER OF YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has just been directed to an ad- 
dress by His Royal Majesty King Peter, 
of Yugoslavia, to the annual convention 
of the U.S. Reserve Officers’ Association, 
in New York on May 6, 1967. 

King Peter, who has seen the people of 
his nation suffer for 20 years under a 
Communist dictatorship, draws from his 
own personal experience and observa- 
tions to comment on the situation in 
Vietnam. I believe his remarks are most 
timely, and insert them in the RECORD 
at this point as a continuation of my 
remarks: 


SPEECH or His MAJESTY KING PETER 
or YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. President of the Association; Admiral 
Walker; Admirals, Generals and Members of 
the Association; Ladies and Gentlemen: 
It is indeed, a great pleasure to be at the 
Convention of your Association. For, un- 
doubtedly, your Association is most impor- 
tant among the leadership of the Armed 
Forces of the United States of America. 

However, our pleasure is more particular, 
since it offered to us a very rare opportunity 
to meet a brilliant leader of the United States 
Navy, who has come from a battlefield, 
where, in our opinion, the faith of the free 
world, as well as its fate, is at stake. 

And no less so, because of the fact that 
many among you, gentlemen, are our dear 
comrades-in-arms of the last World War. 

I was deeply impressed with the statements 
of Admiral Walker, as I was some time ago 
with the statements made in New York and 
before the Congress of the United States by 
General Westmoreland, whom I met several 
days ago in California after our visit with 
General Eisenhower. 

It is only natural that I abstain from mak- 
ing any comment with regard to the political 
implications of the war, the conduct of mili- 
tary operations, as well as the statements 
made by Admiral Walker and General West- 
moreland. For, I firmly believe that President 
Johnson is doing his utmost to protect free- 
dom, democracy and the very existence of 
the Republic of South Vietnam from Com- 
munist aggression. And, by reason of this, he 
is actually defending one of the first lines of 
defense of this nation. 

We also believe that Admiral Walker and 
General Westmoreland, two gallant com- 
manders, are the most qualified individuals 
to explain to you and to your country what 
is at stake; of your way of life and heritage, 
in that far land called the Republic of South 
Viet-Nam. 

But, since our country—Yugoslavia—was 
a victim of a practised Communist subver- 
sion and conspiracy, I should like to restrict 
my remarks to this aspect of the Communist 
war strategy. Fundamentally, the subver- 
sion and conspiracy in South Viet-Nam is the 
same as it was forty years ago in Russia, and 
twenty-five years ago in Yugloslavia. 

Initially, I should like to quote here Gen- 
eral Westmoreland, who stated that the sup- 
port which the Viet Cong received from the 
people in South Viet-Nam: 

. . is largely the result of terror, intimi- 
dation and murder of those individuals who 
oppose it...” 
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And, since two examples General West- 
moreland mentioned in his speeches are 
characteristic of the forms of Communist 
terror, subversion and conspiracy, I prefer to 
quote them here also: 

His first example, is the following: 

„. . During the early morning hours of 
April 16, the Viet Cong attacked a hamlet 20 
miles north of Saigon, among the victims 
were five revolutionary development team 
members, Three of them were women. Their 
hands were tied behind their backs and they 
were all shot through the head .. .” 

The second example was worded as follows: 

. A typical day in Viet-Nam was last 
Sunday. Terrorists, near Saigon, assasinated 
a 39-year old village chief. The same day in 
the Delta they kidnapped 26 civilians assist- 
ing in arranging for local elections. The next 
day the Viet Cong attacked a group of revo- 
lutionary development workers, killing one 
and wounding twelve with grenades and ma- 
chine gun fire in one area, and in another 
they opened fire on a small civilian bus and 
killed three and wounded four of its passen- 
gers ar 

According to General Westmoreland the 
Viet Cong's terror and killings are: 

„„ „ With emphasis on Mayors, Council- 
men, Policemen, Teachers, Government Offi- 
cials and even Journalists who would not 
submit to blackmail .. .” 

In all probability, this kind of Communist 
terror and subversion are unknown and new 
to those who for the first time in their lives 
are facing Communists in the battlefield. 
However, to us and our guerrilla units who so 
bravely and courageously fought against 
Communism in Yugloslavia in World War II 
these are well known strategies and tactics, 

This leads to the logical conclusion of an 
unbroken series of subversive attempts to 
undermine free nations, from which follows 
recognition of a continuing Communist in- 
ternational conspiracy. 

We believe that you remember, ladies and 
gentlemen, that Yugoslavia was dismembered 
through the Axis occupation and the satellite 
regime in Croatia. Until the Third Reich at- 
tacked the Soviet Union on June 22nd, 1941, 
the Communist Party of Yugoslavia fully col- 
laborated with the powers of occupation. And, 
as the beginning of their struggle against 
the occupiers they celebrate the day of 
July 7th, when actually two members of the 
Party, who fought in the Spanish Civil War, 
killed but two policemen who were assigned 
to watch a peasants’ gathering in a church- 
yard. 


You probably also will remember that our 
Minister of War in the Yugoslav Government 
in Exile, General Mihailovich, tried to com- 
bine his struggle against Nazi occupation to- 
gether with the Communist partisans. Striv- 
ing only to take over control of the country 
after the completion of the war, the Com- 
munists were decimating the civilian popu- 
lation, as well as individual officers or couriers 
passing through their territories. 

When they, for example, entered a small 
town as Trstenik in Western Serbia in Oc- 
tober, 1941, they put to fire first the County 
records and all official documents proving 
land ownership and other legal rights of the 
District’s population. All those who distin- 
guished themselves as Communist opponents 
were removed from the Town proper and shot 
through the back of the head, just as is 
presently being done in South Viet-Nam, 

After the conflict, between the Royal Yu- 
goslav Army and the Communist forces, 
started in November, 1941, the Communists 
shifted to another tactic: They wore uni- 
formes of General Mihailovich’s units, when 
attacking a village populated by Roman 
Catholics or Moslems; they then employed 
uniforms of the Croatian Ustashis when en- 
tering a village populated by orthodox Serbs 
or Moslems. Such examples are manifold. 
While in their propaganda they strove for 
fraternity among Yugoslavia’s nationalities, 
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they actually were the main protagonists of 
fratricide in our country. Losses resulting 
from this strife amounted to approximately 
15% of the total population at that time. 

While in South Viet-Nam, according to 
General Westmoreland’s statement, Commu- 
nists: 

“. . . for propaganda purposes, will turn 
losses and defeats into absurd claims of vic- 
tory...” 

Their comrades in Yugoslavia during World 
War II were stilling the victories of the 
Royal Yugoslay Army units. To illustrate 
such Communist undertakings, we will men- 
tion here only the case of the very well 
known “Visegrad Bridge“. This was witnessed 
by Brigadier Armstrong of the British Forces 
and Colonel Seitz of the United States Mili- 
tary Mission attached to the headquarters 
of General Mihailovich. David Martin, author 
of the book “Ally Betrayed”, in part, de- 
scribes the episode in the following manner: 

. . . The Chetnik forces, which were under 
the command of Colonel Ostoyich, blew three 
small railway bridges down river from Vi- 
segrad; then they stormed the Town of Vi- 
segrad, overcoming a garrison of more than 
800 Axis troops; then they destroyed the gar- 
rison of 300 enemy troops at the bridge itself; 
and on the following day October 8, they set 
their charges and blew the bridge. Colonel 
Seitz himself pushed the plunger that sent 
the bridge toppling down into the gorge . . .” 

. . . some ten days later—continues Mar- 
tin—. . . B. B. C. announced: The Partisans 
have destroyed the four bridges of the rail- 
way Uzice—Visegrad ...” 

As you see, ladies and gentlemen, the close- 
ness between Communist subversion, terror 
and propaganda in Yugoslavia during the 
Second World War and the same, at the 
present time, in the Republic of South Viet- 
Nam is striking. Although, our country and 
our peoples became the victims of such sub- 
version and terror, due to a want of political 
awareness among war-time leaders of the 
western world, we will look to the future with 
more hope, if you, military leaders of your 
country, will keep closely in line behind your 
President and Commanders like General 
Westmoreland and Admiral Walker. 

We pray to Almighty God that not one of 
the leaders of the Republic of South Viet- 
Nam will be obliged to sadly echo the words 
of our Minister of War, General Mihailovich, 
who said: 

„.. . . The Allies have made a mistake. But 
some day they will come back to us 

We pray to Him most sincerely that each 
of you here and your colleagues and men on 
the battlefields of South Viet-Nam will be 
inspired with the ideals of Private Hiram D. 
Strickland. Then, we can expect that free- 
dom will come back to the shores of our own 
country. 

Thank you, and God Bless America! 


MINNESOTA FARMER SPEAKS FOR 
MANY 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Art 
Ellertson of Route 3, Madelia, Minn., 
one of my many farm constituents, has 
recently written me to express his 
concern over USDA crop estimate inac- 
curacies which have contributed to de- 
pressed farm prices. Mr. Ellertson sug- 
gests that these reports be abolished. 

He speaks for the overwhelming ma- 
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jority of Second District farmers in ex- 
pressing total opposition to the many 
blows leveled by the Federal Govern- 
ment on rural America in order to de- 
press prices. As Mr. Ellertson properly 
points out— 


No single segment of the economy can 
safely be used as the sacrificial lamb for the 
other segments without ultimately destroy- 
ing the total economy. 


For the benefit of my colleagues and 
the policymakers in the Department of 
Agriculture, I am including Mr. Ellert- 
son’s letter in the Recor at this point 
in my remarks. I hope it will be read and 
considered: 

MADELIA, MINN., 
August 13, 1967. 
Hon. ANCHER NELSEN, 
Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I heard a radio report stating 
that you were suggesting more accurate agri- 
cultural crop reporting. May I strongly sug- 
gest that you do everything in your power to 
abolish the publication of these reports! In 
the last three months, corn has dropped 20¢ 
a bushel, each new crop report adding im- 
petus to this roller coaster. Any slight ad- 
vantage from these reports to agriculture is 
far overshadowed by the damage created in 
the market place. 

As a matter of fact, I think the very atti- 
tude of the Department of Agriculture could 
stand a hard reappraisal! Is the Department 
of Agriculture faithfully representing agri- 
culture, or is it a tool for attempting to con- 
trol inflation in the rest of the economy? 
Admittedly, inflation needs control, but my 
point is this: no single segment of the econ- 
omy can safely be used as the sacrificial lamb 
for the other segments without ultimately 
destroying the total economy. 

Last summer’s government grain dumping, 
plus last winter’s dumping, plus the Depart- 
ment’s decision to limit the A.S.C. diversion 
to only 20%, plus the overly optimistic crop 
reports have brought us to the point where, 
if favorable weather and crop reports ma- 
terialize, harvest time prices could fall dis- 
astrously low. This chain of events leads 
one to wonder: might this be a calculated 
action now out of control, or a very incom- 
petent appraisal of the agricultural situation 
over the past months? 

While the agricultural vote may have lost 
its national prestige, the business of agri- 
culture is a vital segment of the total econ- 
omy, and this sick patient is in no shape to 
withstand any weakening relapses! 

Yours respectfully, 
ART ELLERTSON, 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S STANCE EN- 
COURAGES MASS STUDENT RE- 
SISTANCE 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. KuyKENDALL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, if 
we are concerned with recent unhealthy 
attitudes assumed by large groups of our 
younger people, perhaps we had better 
reflect on the example which is being 
set by their elders. 

News stories carried in the press today 
report a move by the National Student 
Association to “organize and support 
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resistance to the draft” on campuses 
throughout the country. It is not too dif- 
ficult to understand why college students 
are encouraged to take such a position 
in the face of the decision reached by 
the Attorney General and the Justice 
Department that mass defiance of the 
law is not illegal. Last week I pointed 
out the statement from the Department 
of Justice that “counseling evasion of 
a required duty means attempting to 
persuade a specific person or persons to 
evade such duty.” It is the position of 
the Justice Department that Stokely Car- 
michael has not violated the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act be- 
cause Carmichael has only tried to in- 
fiuence large groups to evade the draft 
instead of talking to them one by one. 
The action by the National Student As- 
sociation is a natural followup for those 
who are against being drafted to serve 
in the military forces of the United 
States, 

There is certainly room for changes 
in the draft law. Serious consideration 
should be given to redesigning our Armed 
Forces to make a voluntary career in 
the military more attractive. But we can- 
not condone mass movements to teach 
how to break the law. 

Today’s news stories of other action 
taken by NSA reveals the students 
are demanding complete control by them 
of college dormitories including visit- 
ing hours and regulations. From the re- 
ports we are receiving daily of the extent 
to which the revolt of students is being 
carried on on many campuses of this 
country, it does not seem that students 
have demonstrated sufficient responsibil- 
ity to have such authority. But before we 
condemn them, let us take a look at the 
example being set for them by our gen- 
eration, including national leaders who 
seem to have abandoned all morality in 
the conduct of our national affairs. Na- 
tional responsibility should be the con- 
cern of all. We cannot indulge in a loose 
standard of morality for adults and ex- 
pect younger people to have a greater 
attachment to responsible moral stand- 
ards and conduct. 

The news story on the NSA meeting 
at the University of Maryland as it ap- 
peared in today’s Washington Post 
follows: 

NSA Vores To ORGANIZE RESISTANCE TO THE 
DRAFT 


(By Richard Blumenthal) 


The National Student Association voted 
late last night to “organize and support 
resistance to the draft” on campuses 
throughout the country. 

Representatives from 334 student govern- 
ments, meeting at NSA’s 20th Student Con- 
gress, overwhelmingly approved a resolution 
that called for an end to the Selective Serv- 
ice System and the creation of a volunteer 
army. 

Earlier in the evening, the students passed 
a resolution calling on the Nation’s universi- 
ties to give students total power over rules 
on housing, dormitory hours, student ac- 
tivities and other matters of “solely student 
concern.” 

In the antidraft resolution, the students 
supported these measures: 

The creation of a steering committee to 
start a “nationwide campaign” against com- 
pulsory service. 
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FPund-raising involving fasts on member 
and nonmember campuses. 

An information program, including “anti- 
draft kits” with pamphlets on conscientious 
Objection, as well as traveling antidraft 
speakers and counselors. 

A legal-aid program combining the efforts 
of students and faculties at law schools and 
legal-aid organizations. 

In the long and often-heated debate pre- 
ceding the vote, supporters of the antidraft 
resolution touched on the failure of past 
criticism of the war and the draft, the moral 
dilemma of men who oppose them and the 
effectiveness of resistance as a means of 
cutting off manpower from the military. 

The NSA passed a resolution opposing the 
draft last year, but delegates complained 
last night that the organization had made no 
effort to implement it. 

The resolution on the students’ role in 
setting university rules urged faculties and 
administrations to recognize the students’ 
“full rights as citizens” to “democratically 
control” all nonacademic affairs. 

Meeting in the University of Maryland’s 
sweltering armory, all but a handful of the 
students raised their yellow delegate cards 
in support of the resolution. 

The resolution also calls for “joint control” 
by students with faculty and administra- 
tors over course requirements, grading sys- 
tems, hiring and dismissal of faculty, build- 
ings and grounds planning, and policies on 
admissions and financial aid. 

To assume such power within the univer- 
sities, it outlines an ambitious program of 
campus action, including a “legal desk” to 
inform students of their rights, a fund for 
legal defense of students who challenge the 
universities, a national “student power” con- 
ference, a newsletter and creation of re- 
gional coordinators. 

The approval of the resolution followed 
several hours of heated debate over the 
proper limits of such power, the competence 
of students to exercise it, and the tactics to 
be used against the administrations or facul- 
ties. 

During the debate, supporters of the reso- 
lution agreed with NSA Vice President Ed 
Schwartz that “students have demonstrated 
(through political and civil rights work) that 
they can take over their own affairs.” 

Greater control, he argued, was actually 
in the interests of the universities because 
such control would contribute “to the process 
of development” among students and “make 
education relevant to what we are and what 
we want to be.” 

In previous resolutions at other con- 
gresses, the NSA had called for an “equal role” 
for students in the formation of academia 
policy, but it never before had demanded sole 
authority for students over matters of “solely 
student concern.” 

The delegates are expected to take stands 
on black power, the Middle East and Vietnam. 


QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEY RESULTS 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. McDonatp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in an attempt to sample the 
opinions of my constituents of the 19th 
District of Michigan, I recently sent out 
a questionnaire asking their opinion on 
a number of important issues facing the 
90th Congress. I would now like to enter 
the results of my survey into the Recorp: 
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1. What should we do about Vietnam? 
Percent 


Escalate land war to invade North 
nnr 2 7 

Escalate air and naval war to bomb 
strategic centers and blockade har- 
UC ĩðVi ee ee 53 


Continue our present course 17 
Cease fire and try to begin negotia- 
tions with: 


North Vietnamese 2 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong... 10 
Withdraw immediately 11 


2. If Congress were to change the pres- 
ent Selective Service system which of the 
following proposed changes would you re- 
gard as the most desirable? 

Percent 
Abolish the draft and rely on volun- 

teers for the military forces 7 
End deferment of students except those 

studying medicine and dentistry—— 16 
Select men for the service by means of 

Z 12 
Establish universal service for young 

men, giving them a choice between 

the military and some form of social 

PTT 46 
Leave the present system the way it is... 19 


3. Do you think that the Federal Govern- 
ment should return a portion of the taxes it 
collects to state and local governments to 
use as they see fit? 


Percent 
ee EE se are ce ee 69 
be A ne T ee a 31 


4. Do you favor the Dirksen amendment 
which would permit prayer in the schools? 


Percent 
OM o a EE eae A os EE 83 
E EAE TE . ⅛ - 17 


5. Do you favor an increase in the Social 
Security tax rate to provide for additional 
benefits? 


Percent 
Z: ae 2 ee e 37 
aD on So a a ae 63 


6. The Administration’s proposed budget 
forecasts a deficit—$12 billion if Congress 
enacts a 6% tax on corporate and individual 
incomes, $15 billion if Congress does not 
enact the tax. Which course should Congress 
follow? 


Percent 

Approve the budget without a tax 8 

Approve the budget with the tax 6 
Approve the tax but reduce the budget 

to avoid a deficit . 


Withhold funds from the following do- 
mestic programs to avoid both a def- 
icit and a tax increase: (choose one or 


OFO <bean hee on oe 59 
The poverty program 27 
The Model Cities bill 33 
Farm price supports 22 
The space program 18 


KNX RADIO SUPPORTS SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA NATIONAL CEMETERY 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. REINECKE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Robert P. Sutton, vice president of CBS 
radio, and general manager of station 
KNX in Los Angeles has produced an ex- 
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cellent radio editorial supporting a con- 
cept which is incorporated in legislation 
which I introduced into the House in 
January of this year. 

Mr. Sutton’s editorial of July 24 sup- 
ports formation of a national cemetery 
in Los Angeles County. My legislation, 
H.R, 3159, calls for the establishing of 
a national cemetery on land already 
owned by the Federal Government. 

Here follows the radio editorial: 

A FINAL PLACE 

Most Americans support our involvement 
in Vietnam. A few do not. However, on at 
least one point we should all be able to 
agree: Those American soldiers who have 
died for their country deserve a final resting 
place of honor. 

The families of many of our fallen service- 
men prefer that they be interred in a private 
cemetery. Many other families prefer a U.S. 
Military cemetery as a final resting place 
for their son or husband. If these families 
are Californians, they are just out of luck. 

There is practically no space left to bury 
anyone in a military cemetery anywhere in 
this state. The last burial plot in the Rose- 
crans Cemetery was taken just a few days 
ago. At Sawtelle, there are about 1500 spaces 
left. These are being held for veterans who 
die in government hospitals. 

In other states such as Arizona or Nevada, 
there is no shortage of military cemetery 
space, This is little comfort to the families 
of deceased California soldiers. They want 
the grave of their loved one where it can be 
visited conveniently. This is both under- 
standable and justified. 

Our federal government is spending bil- 
Mons on the war, on foreign aid, on many 
questionable domestic programs. California— 
as a state—has lost more men in Vietnam 
than any other in the Union, It seems to 
ENX that the Congress should be able to 
provide a final burial plot for the men who 
have served their state and their country 
s0 well. 

KNX believes another military cemetery is 
urgently needed somewhere in Southern 
California. If you agree, write your Congress- 
man and urge him to see that we get it. 


THE PROBLEM OF WATER POLLU- 
TION AND ITS CONTROL 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems of water pollution and its con- 
trol is a major concern of all levels of 
government. I would like to discuss this 
subject and call to your attention some 
of the promising research that is under- 
way and the results already attained. 

On the one hand, this Nation has an 
abundance of polluted streams, rivers, 
lakes, and even sea coasts. 

On the other hand, we have a multi- 
tude of tools to work with, primarily the 
Water Quality Act of 1965, the Clean 
Water Restoration Act, and the Model 
Cities Act. These tools have created new 
Federal agencies, authorized the expen- 
diture of much money, and generated a 
kaleidoscope of movement. Depending 
on your definitions, there are now a total 
of between 30 and 40 Federal agencies 
that have an interest in the complex sub- 
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ject of water. Total Federal expenditures 
this year will probably be in the neigh- 
borhood of $8 or $9 billion. 

We also have a large rooting section 
which occasionally gets down on the field 
with us tö fight the good fight. We can 
count on the support of hundreds of 
citizen action organizations, conserva- 
tion clubs, and sportsmen’s groups. Their 
pleas and admonitions are echoed back 
and forth in the newspapers and the 
trade and business publications. Pollu- 
tion control is a ready subject of con- 
servation. It has become so popular, in 
fact, that it is about to achievé the same 
status as motherhood and apple pie. 

But what about results? Can anybody 
say that our waters are any cleaner to- 
day than they were at any time in the 
past? I cannot. I doubt that anyone else 
can. 

There are, I am sure, any number of 
specific instances where this industry or 
that town cleaned up its waste, but on 
close inspection you will find that these 
actions haye been in the planning stages 
for several years. And I doubt that the 
total of all the good things in any way 
offsets the increased pollution due to 
pen old growth, municipal, and indus- 
trial. 

In short, I am saying that there are 
practical steps we could take now to 
bring an immediate halt to water pol- 
lution, The money that is being spent, 
that $8 or $9 billion a year, will have 
an effect in the future, in 1975 or 1980, 
perhaps, and beyond, but not tomorrow. 

About half of the Federal money, $4 
billion or so, goés into research. Topics 
include weather modification, the nature 
of water, the water cycle, the relation- 
ship between weather, topography, and 
water supply, and the collection of water 
use data. The list goes on and on. Also 
in this chunk is development money. 
The practical testing and improvement 
in desalinization, tertiary waste treat- 
ment, and new materials for water purifi- 
cation are examples. Again, the list is 
extensive. 

But even the best; and most of the 
developments, work is at least 5 years 
away from practical application, and 
there is the rub. Because in the meantime 
we are wallowing in our own filth. 

Another slice goes into studies. How, 
for example, should this river be man- 
aged? Should a dam go here or further 
upstream? What is the cost/benefit ratio 
of a dam as opposed to a series of wells? 
And what are the projected water re- 
quirements for 1975 and on, 

Administrative expenses eat heavily 
into the funds, as you can well imagine. 

That leaves something over $600 mil- 
lion for water pollution control, and less 
than half of it is meant for clean water. 
The biggest part goes for sewers and col- 
lection devices. 

Believe me, $300 million is not enough 
to do the job. If we want clean water, 
we are going to have to pay for it. We 
have been looking for several years—and 
still are to judge from the money being 
spent on research—for some kind of 
snake oil to pour on the polluted waters. 
There is not any. 

Clean water costs money. Since April 
1966, HUD has given water and sewer fa- 
cility grants totaling $160 million to 326 
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localities. In its first year, HUD budgeted 


$100 million and had applications for $2.5 
billion—almost the total capital expendi- 
tures for water and waste treatment fa- 
cilities in 1964. The FWPCA has been out 
of money for some time. Many construc- 
tion projects were begun after June 30, 
1966, with the idea that financial assist- 
ance from the FWPCA would bé on its 
way. 

Where is all the additional money for 
clean water going to come from? 

Industry will have to clean up its own 
waste. Pollution control is part of the 
cost of doing business. The more respon- 
sible members of the industrial commu- 
ity have already responded to publie de- 
mands for cleanliness. Federal and State 
Governments are working now to pro- 
vide an appropriate combination of car- 
rots and sticks. 

Municipal sewage is a different mat- 
ter. It is difficult to convince a commu- 
nity to clean up its sewage so that the 
next town along the river would not have 
to spend so much to purify its drinking 
water. I realize there are other argu- 
ments for clean water, but this is the one 
we eventually get down to. And this argu- 
ment will continue until all water intakes 
are located downstream from discharge 
points and communities start reusing a 
portion of their own waste. 

This is an appropriate time to diverge 
a little and do what I can to destroy an- 
other popular myth—that we are head- 
ing toward réuse of water. We are al- 
ready reusing water. By the time the 
water in the Mississippi River gets to New 
Orleans, it has been used a dozen times. 
Tt has been used to transfer energy, cool, 
dissolve, process, and rinse. It has been 
swum in, washed with, cooked with, 
drunk, and flushed. Most of its goes back 
to the river. Not much of it is cleaned. 
Reuse is only a matter of degree. 

The Federal Government is already 
committed to helping communities fi- 
nance waste treatment, and, like water 
reuse, it is only a matter of degree. We 
are hot spending enough to do the job. 
Clean water is going to cost money, and 
as far as I am concerned, we have 
reached a put-up-or-shut-up situation. 
- Let us get back to the main topic—re- 
sults. Granted that not enough money 
is being spent to do the job, what are you 
getting for what is spent? You are not 
getting clean water. 

What we are getting is concrete and 
steel in the form of secondary treatment 
plants. That is how our legislative tools 
funnel the money. If you were the guy 
in your community who was responsible 
for cleaning up the sewage, you would 
find that it would be years before Federal 
help would result in a clean discharge 
and a clean river. 

The cry now is for bigger and better 
secondary plants, and these are needed. 
The funds that the legislative tools have 
made available are being disbursed as 
well as is possible. But there are not 
enough funds, and, even if there were, 
secondary plants alone cannot get the 
job done. As early as 1965, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
was cited as saying that, even if all 
sewered communities were provided with 
secondary treatment plants by 1980, 
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we would have the same amount of 
municipal pollution then as we do now 
simply because there would be so many 
more people. 

The laws should account for treat- 
ment processes that can be combined 
with concrete and steel so we can start 
now to clean up our waters and to keep 
them clean in the future. I am thinking 
here of chemical treatment. 

The proposed State standards for 
water quality on interstate waters were 
due in Washington last June 30. It will 
take some time to check those standards 
and either approve or disapprove them. 
But the trend is clear, and it would not 
take much thought for a community to 
predict the most likely standard that it 
must meet. Let us do it. Let us meet it. 
The job can be done now. 

The ability of chemicals to clean waste 
water has been demonstrated. And the 
best, most dramatic results were ob- 
tained in overloaded secondary plants, 
those structures which are now being 
hailed as the answer to water pollution. 

The waste from Washington, D.C., was 
being inadequately treated in a sec- 
ondary plant. The city’s Blue Plains 
treatment plant first went into opera- 
tion in 1938. Since then, it has been ex- 
panded four times and presently has a 
replacement value of over $50 million. 

That plant used to discharge 100 tons 
of solids and 25,000 pounds of organic 
waste every day to the Potomac River in 
addition to the residual waste remaining 
in the effluent. The result was a polluted 
river and a huge black stain of just plain 
garbage. 

Two months ago, the Blue Plains 
plant began chemical treatment trials 
using demonstration money from the 
FWPCA. That black stain is no longer 
there. I know. I have been out to the 
Blue Plains plant, and I have seen what 
used to be pumped into the river. 

The cost of keeping the solids out of 
the river is less than $2,000 a day. That 
sounds expensive, but is it really? The 
company that is conducting the demon- 
stration estimates that it would take $12 
million of concrete and steel to do the 
same job that the chemicals are doing 
now: plus 4 years to get the new fa- 
cilities into operation. You can spend 
$2,000 per day for about 16% years be- 
fore you use up $12 million. Then you 
can start figuring the interest on $12 mil- 
lion. Looking at it another way, $2,000 
per day is only 10 percent more than it 
costs to operate the Blue Plans plant 
now. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., is another city 
treating its sewage in a secondary plant. 
It is well run, efficient, and doing a good 
job of controlling pollution. But it was 
operating at capacity with no room for 
population growth or industrial develop- 
ment. Chemical treatment extended the 
capacity of that plant as soon as it was 
begun. New residential areas have been 
tied into the sewage treatment system, 
and a paper mill that had been dis- 
charging its waste into the river for years 
now plans to send its waste to the mu- 
nicipal plant for adequate treatment. 
The pollution load to the river was re- 
duced. It was done immediately and with 
no capital construction to be designed, 
financed, and built, 
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The cost to Grand Rapids was mini- 
mal. The city did not have to buy back 
the mistakes and oversights of the past, 
and the increased efficiency of the plant 
saves just about as much as the chemi- 
cals cost. 

Let us assume then that we have some- 
how made the necessary money available 
and that we have made it available for 
water pollution control, not just for sec- 
ondary plants. Will this provide us with 
clean water? Not necessarily. Not until 
some changes of attitude occur. 

Take the consulting engineer. He is 
the guy that does the design work on a 
treatment plant, figures up the cost, and 
supervises the construction. 

The consulting engineer is in a curious 
position. He is biased in favor of concrete 
and steel because, like an architect, his 
fee is a percentage of the total cost. He is 
also spending city money, which the city 
probably found very difficult to obtain, 
so the pressure is there to produce what 
the city wants and not necessarily what 
the city needs. He is also putting his 
name on a structure that should last up- 
wards of 30 years, so he wants to use 
only proven technology and equipment. 
He is naturally conservative. 

But it does not take 15 or 20 years to 
prove out a new treatment technology. 
Good analytical and statistical proce- 
dures make this Nation completely ob- 
solete. New technologies, new equipment, 
and new operating procedures are here 
noy They are proven. They ought to be 

Treatment plants must have instru- 
mentations; in effect, they should be 
automated. Waste varies from hour to 
hour, day to day, season to season, the 
waste entering a plant will be different. 
And yet, you can count on your fingers 
the number of treatment plants that 
have instruments that will alert the op- 
erators to anything beyond a change in 
the volume of flow. In almost every treat- 
ment plant in the county the operator 
does not know what kind of waste he is 
trying to treat at any given time. 

This lack of instrumentation carries 
all the way through a plant. The most 
commonly used measurement of organic 
waste is BOD—biochemical oxygen de- 
mand. A conventional BOD test takes 5 
days to perform. That is about 4 days and 
23 hours too late. There are instruments 
that will do the same thing in 1 minute. 

Most chemical processing plants—and 
that is really what we are talking about 
here—have backup equipment and emer- 
gency procedures. If a critical part goes 
bad, reserve equipment goes into opera- 
tion immediately or else the plant is shut 
down until repairs can be made. 

The flow of waste from a city cannot 
be shut off. And yet backup equipment 
is absent from most sewage treatment 
plants. If a pump breaks, a filter clogs, 
or a bacteria culture is killed, untreated 
sewage spills into the river until a new 
part can be ordered from the catalog. 
This often takes weeks. 

The people who are responsible for 
operating sewage treatment plants are 
going to have to change their outlook 
also. These people are scored on the 
efficiency of the plant. Since operating 
data is either unreliable or nonexistent— 
remember, there is an almost universal 
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lack of instruments to provide data— 
the measure of efficiency is cost. The man 
who runs his plant the cheapest gets the 
best score. 

This penny-wise, pound-foolish ap- 
proach is standing in the way of clean 
water, Plant efficiency means pollution 
control, not cost reduction. New scoring 
procedures are clearly indicated. Effi- 
ciency must be the ability to keep grease, 
chemicals, solids, phosphates, BOD, or 
whatever out of the river. 

Pollution control is the name of the 
game. It is going to cost money, and 
it ought to be done now. There is no rea- 
son to wait 5, 10, 15, or 20 years—if we 
revise our thinking and start working 
for results. 


HOW TO FORTIFY AGAINST AN- 
ARCHY AND LAWLESSNESS 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, at what 
point shall we expect the approach of 
danger? By what means shall we fortify 
against it? Shall we expect some trans- 
atlantic military giant, to step the ocean, 
and crush us at a blow? Never. All the 
armies of Europe, Asia, and Africa com- 
bined, with all the treasure of the earth— 
our own excepted—in their military 
chest; with a Bonaparte for a com- 
mander, could not by force, take a drink 
from the Ohio, or make a track on the 
Blue Ridge, in a trial of a thousand years. 

At what point then is the approach of 
danger to be expected? I answer, if it 
ever reaches us, it must spring up 
amongst us. It cannot come from abroad. 
If destruction be our lot, we must our- 
selves be its author and finisher. As a 
nation of freemen, we must live through 
all time, or die by suicide. 

I hope I am overwary; but if I am not, 
there is, even now, something of ill omen 
amongst us. I mean the increasing disre- 
gard for law which pervades the coun- 
try; the growing disposition to substitute 
the wild and furious passions, in lieu of 
the sober judgment of courts; and the 
worse than savage mobs, for the execu- 
tive ministers of justice. This disposition 
is awfully fearful in any community; and 
that it now exists in ours, though 
grating to our feelings to admit, it would 
be a violation of truth, and an insult to 
our intelligence, to deny. 

I know the American people are much 
attached to their Government—I know 
they would suffer much for its sake; I 
know they would endure evils long and 
patience, before they would ever think of 
exchanging it for another. Yet, notwith- 
standing all this, if the laws be contin- 
ually despised and disregarded, if their 
rights to be secure in their persons and 
property, are held by no better tenure 
than the caprice of a mob, alienation of 
their affections from the Government is 
the natural consequence; and to that 
sooner or later, it must come. 
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Here then, is one point at which danger 
may be expected. 

The question recurs “How shall we for- 
tify against it?” The answer is simple. 
Let every American, every lover of lib- 
erty, every well wisher to his posterity, 
swear by the blood of the Revolution, 
never to violate in the least particular, 
the laws of the country; and never to tol- 
erate their violation by other. As the pa- 
triots of 76 did to the support of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, so to the sup- 
port of the Constitution and laws, let 
every American pledge his life, his prop- 
erty, and his sacred honor; let every man 
remember that to violate the law, is to 
trample on the blood of his father, and 
to tear the character—charter?—of his 
own, and his children’s liberty. Let rev- 
erence for the laws, be breathed by every 
American mother, to the lisping babe 
that prattles on her lap—let it be taught 
in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; 
let it be written in primers, spelling 
books, and in almanacs; let it be 
preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in 
legislative halls, and enforced in courts 
of justice. And, in short, let it become the 
political religion of the Nation; and let 
the old and the young, the rich and the 
poor, the grave and the gay, of all sexes 
and tongues, and colors and conditions, 
sacrifice unceasingly upon its altars. 

There is no grievance that is a fit ob- 
ject of redress by mob law. In any case 
that arises, one of two positions is nec- 
essarily true; that is, the thing is right 
within itself, and therefore deserves the 
protection of all law and all good citi- 
zens; or, it is wrong, and therefore prop- 
er to be prohibited by legal enactments; 
and in neither case, is the interposition 
of mob law, either necessary, justifiable, 
or excusable. 

Mr. Speaker, all of these words are 
those of President Abraham Lincoln. 
Then as now, his words were prophetic. 
For those who countenance lawlessness 
or civil disobedience—such as Martin 
Luther King—I can only point out that 
they are not made of the kind of stuff 
that Abe Lincoln had. They live in an 
entirely different world no matter how 
badly they try to make their efforts re- 
spectable. These words of our 16th Presi- 
dent should be remembered today to for- 
tify against the lawless anarchy which 
is being promoted throughout our land. 


PROSPERITY WITHOUT END 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Speaker, Lick- 
ing County, Ohio, resident James War- 
then has done a masterful job of taking 
a statement—doubtless from the soaring 
mind of an administration rationalizer— 
and giving it the practical application 
which all can understand. Certainly 
there is a little tongue in cheek, but I 
think less than one might at first suspect. 
The point is well made. With some of the 
wild schemes now afoot in the adminis- 
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tration, and some that hopefully have 
seen too much public reaction to be im- 
plemented, one wonders if it might be 
better not to circulate Mr. Warthen’s 
statement lest it be latched onto. 

It is, apparently, this type of thinking, 
as seen in the short quotation, that 
makes a $9 billion budget deficit equal 
a $29 billion deficit; and that makes the 
USDA the agency only of the farmer 
who makes more than $10,000 per year; 
and the type of thinking that proposed 
that a man should be taxed an amount 
equal to the rental value on his home, 
even if he owns it. 

At this point I would like to submit 
the letter which I received from Mr. 
Warthen: 

JOHNSTOWN, OHIO, 
August 14, 1967. 

Dran Sm: In the Aug. 14, 1967 issue of a 
reputable national weekly I find the follow- 
ing: 

“Some other predictions of the business 
analysts: Over the long run, riots are likely, 
in a way, to be stimulating to business. 
How? By causing an increase in government 
spending, federal, state, and local, For 
what? For relief, antipoverty programs, re- 
building of cities.” 

The above reasoning is straight from the 
gospel of the New Economics, and hence is 
scarcely open to question. I have, therefore, 
a proposal to make, which is very easy to 
implement, and which should bring our 
country prosperity without end. 

We begin by putting Columbus to the 
torch, From the University complex to Vet- 
erans Memorial, from Broad and High to the 
outer limits of the city, we leave not a struc- 
ture standing: not a home nor business 
place, not a factory nor office building. Then, 
to share with our countrymen the good times 
so sure to follow, we expand our work be- 
yond Franklin County and beyond the state. 
Prom Maine to California and from Florida 
to Washington we press our campaign, until 
not a single work of man is left intact above 
the smoking rubble. 

Now, we are undismayed by the fact that 
Washington, D.C. no longer exists, We locate 
Pres, Johnson in his bunker in the Catoctin 
Mts,, and urge upon him the grandest 
schemes for urban renewal, relief, and the 
elimination of poverty. He is blistered, dazed, 
and shaken by his recent experiences, but 
on hearing such phrases as “urban renewal” 
and “antipoverty”, he recovers quickly and 
forthwith endorses our program in full, (We 
do not have to remind him that a dollar 
spent as taxes is a more potent creator of 
jobs than the same dollar spent by a wage 
earner. The President knows this has been 
true ever since the days of his idol, FDR.) 

Soon the wheels of industry are humming 
again. We do not know where the wheels 
have come from, but that does not matter. 
We are guided by the genius of men like 
John Kenneth Galbraith and Walter Heller, 
and we have no worries. Our prosperity 
knows no bounds. 

Then, after our cities have been rebuilt, 
we ensure that our good times continue 
without interruption by repeating our little 
parties the length and breadth of the land, 
again ...again...and again... 

Sincerely, 
James WARTHEN. 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM: ACTION 
NOW 


Mr.. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr, CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
passed by the Senate on March 7 by a 
vote of 75 to 9, to bring about some sorely 
needed improvements in the operation of 
of the Congress has languished in the 
House Rules Committee for more than 5 
months now. 

The bill, S. 355, contains more than 70 
sections and runs to 134 pages. I am not 
going to suggest that it is a simple piece 
of legislation, because it is not. And at no 
time have any of the members of the 
Joint Committee on the Organzation of 
the Congress attempted to claim that 
S. 355 is more than a modest reform 
bill, for all its length. 

However, we do feel that S, 355 is a 
significant step forward in the modern- 
ization of the first branch of Govern- 
ment. The recommendations made by the 
joint committee, which this bill is de- 
signed to put into effect, have been on 
file with the Congress for more than a 
year. The bill was thoroughly discussed 
on the floor of the Senate during 18 days 
of debate earlier this year. 

Each of us naturally has his own ideas 
about what ought to be done to improve 
the operations of Congress. I would just 
like to remind my colleagues that the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress, comprising six Members of 
the Senate, an equal number from each 
party, and six Members of the House, 
an equal number from each party, lis- 
tened to enough testimony and read 
enough statements on the subject of 
congressional reorganization to compile 
a hearing record in excess of 2,300 pages. 

At the same time, staff studies were 


conducted not only by the joint commit- 


tee but by such groups as our House Re- 
publican task force on congressional re- 
form and minority staffing. I again call 
the- attention of my colleagues 
those who have not yet had time to read 
it—to the book written by our task force, 
entitled “We Propose: A Modern Con- 
gress,” published last fall by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Mr. Speaker, House Republicans have 
refrained from speaking out on S. 355 
for 5 very weary months. We have done 
this from a recognition that a bill of this 
length deserves careful study, and out of 
deference to the assumed good motives 
of the members of the Rules Committee 
to report the bill eventually. In view of 
the time which has expired and the deep 
feeling we have about the urgency of 
modernizing Congress, I think our re- 
straint has been commendable. 

But there comes a time we must ask 
not only when, but indeed whether, the 
committee plans to report this bill to the 
floor. I want to know by what rationale 
this legislation can be permitted to reside 
in the dark recesses of the House Rules 
Committee after so much work has been 
done, by so many people, over such a long 
period of study, to shape a meaningful, 
modest, and needed bill. 

There is a loud, clear call for congres- 
sional reform. My mail and visits in my 
district tell me this, and I am sure many 
of my colleagues have been hearing the 
same refrain. 
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I call on the leadership of the House to 
act now on S. 355. 


A STATESMAN IN HIS OWN TIME 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Arends] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, no man 
ever becomes indispensable, but an elite 
few approach that hallowed status. 
Such a man is Senator EVERETT McKi1n- 
LEY DIRKSEN. In his recent column en- 
titled “Dirksen Reelection Called Vital,” 
which apeared in today’s Washington 
Post, William S. White called attention 
to Drrksen’s importance to the U.S. Sen- 
ate and why he should be reelected. 

Dirksen’s reelection is vital for many 
reasons—for the welfare of the State of 
Illinois, and for the unparalleled leader- 
ship which he brings to the Senate, and 
for the guidance and counsel he has 
given American Presidents in time of 
national crisis. His leadership has been 
important to Illinois and to the entire 
Nation. He is a national leader in whom 
people from all 50 States take pride, and 
we of Illinois especially. He has become 
a spokesman for all Americans, of every 
race, color, and creed. 

Our three most recent American 
Presidents have attested to assistance 
given by Senator Dirksen when our Na- 
tion’s security has been endangered. He 
has always been willing to forsake the 
prejudice of partisanship while in pur- 
suit of the national interest. 

I and other members of the Minois 
Republican congressional delegation join 
in wholeheartedly seeking the reelection 
of Senator DIRKSEN. William S. White, 
whose article follows, well says what so 
many Americans think about our senior 
Senator from Illinois: 

ABOVE POLITICS: DIRKSEN REELECTION CALLED 
VITAL 
(By William S. White), 

What is likely to happen when the need 
for human loyalty among members of a 
political party to its duly chosen champion 
meets, flatout, the absolute demands of high 
national interests clearly standing above any 
partisan consideration? 

This is no mere iffy thing; for almost cer- 
tainly precisely this hard and delicate ques- 
tion is going to confront Democratic voters 
of Illinois next year. The position is this: 
The veteran Sen. Everett McKinley Dirksen 
will be up for reelection at a time when the 
Democratic organization of the State appears 
from afar to be both essentially strong, in 
the wake of the tremendous reelection tri- 
umph of a few months ago of Chicago Mayor 
Richard Daley, and prospectively able to 
offer a vital challenge to Dirksen’s continued 
political life. 

This is far more than a contest for a 
Senate seat in a big and politically important 
State in a presidential, as well as a sena- 
torial, election year. For Dirksen is not only 


the Republican leader of the Senate but is 
also a man all but irreplaceable there both 
to his Party and to the country itself. 

In point of fact, he is by any fair measure 
the least expendable senator in elther party, 
quite apart from the circumstance that his 
defeat would offer immense problems to the 
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G. O. P. to find an acceptable replacement in 
the leadership. 

For this man, so often seen so superficially 
as only a kind of northern Senator Claghorn 
with an overrich vocabularly is in simple 
truth the balance wheel of the Senate itself 
and by far the greatest force there for an 
enlightened, and even a statesmanlike, ap- 
proach to the truly vital affairs of the Nation. 
On all that really counts—on the great issues 
of foreign policy on which national honor 
and national safety alike depend and eyen 
on such harsh domestic questions as the right 
and effective way to solve the racial crisis— 
he has for years stood miles above small 
politics. 

He was a strong and nationally-minded 
supporter of the Democratic President John 
F. Kennedy in all the foreign crises that had 
to be faced in those years. And when last 
Dirksen stood for reelection in Illinois, in 
1962, John F. Kennedy limited his assistance 
to the Dirksen challenger, Rep. Sid. Yates. 

And what Dirksen did, over and over, for 
Kennedy in the grand foreign showdowns 
he has done, over and over, for President 
Johnson as well. 

What makes the whole business even more 
poignant is the fact that, again as in 1962, 
the Democrats are likely to offer a thoroughly 
able and honorable alternative, possibly in 
some such man as Adlai Stevenson III. That 
& Stevenson, given time and luck, might 
well himself become a notable Senator and 
a valuable public servant is clearly more 
than possible, 

But again, all this Dirksen has long been; 
and in the bargain he has, simply and un- 
arguable, earned the gratitude of the respon- 
sible people not only of Illinois but of all the 
United States. 

There is, for example, not the slightest 
doubt that if the entire United States Sen- 
ate could vote in the Illinois election next 
year on some impossible secret ballot, at least 
80 of ifs members, including no less than 
three-fourths of the Democrats 
would mark their ballots for Everett McKin- 
ley Dirksen. 

In the first World War, old Premier Clem- 
enceau of France observed that war—by 
which he meant the utter and ultimate ne- 
cessities of war—was too important to be left 
to the generals. 

The plain fact of the matter is that Dirk- 
sen is too important to be destroyed by or- 
dinary political considerations. 

And this is going to be the undeniable, 
fimal reality next year when the irresistible 
force of partisan loyalty meets the immoy- 
able object of potent national interest. 


CARMICHAEL IN HAVANA 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Illinois Mrs. Rem] may ex- 
tend her remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 8, I presented my remarks before 
the House in which I pointed out that— 

It will take more than money to restore 
law and order in our land— 


And that— 


It will require the strict enforcement of 
all laws—Federal, State, and local. 


At that same time, I quoted a letter 
which I had written to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States urging that he 
use his full authority to enforce Federal 
laws and calling to his attention the in- 
flammatory statements made by Stokley 
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Carmichael while attending the Commu- 
nist-sponsored Latin American Solidarity 
Conference in Cuba—including a call for 
guerrilla war in the cities of our Nation, 
hand-to-hand combat, the destruction of 
our regime and our system, and threats 
to the lives of our President and members 
of the Cabinet. In that same letter to the 
Attorney General of the United States, I 
expressed my strong hope that 

If, as appears evident on the basis of avail- 
able information, Stokley Carmichael has 
violated the Smith Act or any other Federal 
law, he should be immediately taken into 
custody and prosecuted if and when he re- 
turns to the United States. 


I also urged “that all others who may 
be violating Federal law through inciting 
rebellion or insurrection be brought to 
justice.” 

I have finally received a response from 
J. Walter Yeagley, Assistant Attorney 
General, Internal Security Division, De- 
partment of Justice. I doubt if you and 
the law-abiding, loyal citizens throughout 
our Nation, who share my concern will 
find this Justice Department report any 
more encouraging or satisfactory than I 
did when I read it—but I did think you 
would be interested in knowing the think- 
ing of the Justice Department on matters 
of law enforcement and dealing with 
those who incite to riot, so am quoting 
the entire letter written to me under date 
of August 16 by Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Walter Yeagley: 

I have your letter of August 8, 1967 and 
attached copy of your remarks made in the 
House of Representatives regarding Stokely 
Carmichael. 

We are looking into Carmichael's activities, 
including his travel to Cuba, to ascertain 
whether he has acted in violation of any 
Federal statute within our jurisdiction. In 
the event sufficient evidence is developed to 
establish a violation of Federal law, appro- 
priate action will be undertaken. 

With respect to the shocking statements 
attributed to Carmichael in Havana, as re- 
ported in the press, it should be noted that 
it is necessary to have competent witnesses 
to such statements and quite difficult to ob- 
tain such witnesses, particularly in an un- 
friendly country. Nonetheless, in the event 
any of his activities in Cuba reflect a viola- 
tion of our laws and witnesses can be ob- 
tained to testify to his activities, you may be 
assured that prosecution would be under- 
taken. 


In addition, it is our understanding that 
the Department of State contemplates re- 
voking Carmichael’s passport facilities upon 
his return to the United States. 

With respect to some of the domestic utter- 
ances of Stokely Carmichael and others, it 
may be well to note that incitement to riot 
is ordinarily a local offense governed by the 
Iaw of the state or city where such conduct 
occurs and is not usually a violation of Fed- 
eral law. 

The Attorney General appreciates having 
the benefit of your views. 


In reference to the third paragraph of 
the above quoted letter, I can only as- 
sume that the Justice Department does 
not consider members of the press as 
eompetent witnesses as I am sure that 
various news reporters who heard Stokely 
Carmichael’s remarks firsthand and 
those who monitored Havana Radio 
broadcasts of his statements would be 
more than happy to-present any verifica- 
tion requested by the Justice Depart- 
ment. I also wonder just how much effort 
will be exerted by the Justice Depart- 
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ment to obtain what they consider “com- 
petent witnesses.” 

You will note that Mr. Yeagley, pre- 
sumably speaking for the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Justice Department as a 
whole, also takes refuge in the fact that 
incitement to riot is a local offense gov- 
erned by the law of the State or city 
where such conduct occurs and is not 
usually a violation of Federal law when it 
comes to action against domestic utter- 
ances of Stokely Carmichael and others. 
I cannot help but wonder what other ex- 
cuse to avoid taking action will be used 
by the Justice Department should the 
Federal Antiriot Act—which has already 
been overwhelmingly approved by a vote 
of 347 yeas to 70 nays in the House of 
Representatives—become law. Those of 
us who sponsored and voted for this leg- 
islation believe strongly in retaining lo- 
cal law enforcement rights—but I, for 
one, certainly feel that this House-ap- 
proved Federal Antiriot Act is both con- 
stitutional and vitally needed to help lo- 
cal and State law enforcement officials 
cope with individuals like Stokely Car- 
michael, H. Rap Brown, and so forth, 
who use interstate facilities with the in- 
tent to incite a riot. 

You will recall, of course, that when 
this Federal antiriot legislation was un- 
der consideration by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on July 19, the Honorable 
EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, pointed out that 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark ex- 
pressed his absolute opposition to this 
legislation to him personally as well as 
on Meet the Press.” On the other hand, 
it is interesting to note that the Attorney 
General of the United States enthusiasti- 
cally supported those provisions of H.R. 
5037, the Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice Assistance Act of 1967, which 
would have given the Attorney General 
unlimited power over State and local po- 
lice and which would have enabled him 
to establish racial and other guidelines 
with which the local governments would 
have to comply if they were to receive 
funds. Fortunately, such Federal controls 
as desired by the Attorney General in 
that instance were taken away through 
Republican-sponsored amendments 
which were adopted on the House floor 
with my full support, 


WISCONSIN MINK FARMERS’ WEEK 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHADEBERG] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, this 
week being Wisconsin Mink Farmers’ 
Week—August 20 through 26—I would 
like to take this opportunity to again pay 
tribute to the more than 1,000 mink 
ranchers in my State of Wisconsin, 
which is the leading mink-producing 
State in the country. 

Mr. John R. Hacklander, president of 
the Wisconsin Board of Fur Farm Coop- 
erative Associations, has provided me 
with a copy of Wisconsin Gov. Warren 
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P. Knowles’ recent proclamation, which 
points a proud and approving finger at 
the industrious group of mink farmers in 
my State. 

The proclamation signed by Governor 
Knowles on August 9, 1967, follows: 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR OF 
WISCONSIN 


Whereas, mink farming in the State of 
Wisconsin is recognized as a major agricul- 
tural industry, annually returning to our 
economy over $45 million from the world pelt 
market; and 

Whereas, thirteen regional mink farmers’ 
organizations of the State of Wisconsin will 
be hosting the Directors of the National 
Board of Fur Farm Organizations, Inc., for 
their Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting at Osh- 
kosh; and 

Whereas, the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin will be hosting the 
industry in a special Fur Farmers’ Summer 
School in Madison, reporting research in 
keeping with the high standards of service 
rendered to all forms of agriculture by the 
State of Wisconsin to its citizens; and 

Whereas, the State of Wisconsin, being the 
nation’s largest producer of mink pelts, and 
finding that the nation’s mink ranchers are 
facing economic disaster from the excessive 
flow of duty-free imports, flooding American 
markets with low-quality pelts without re- 
striction; 

Now, therefore, I, Warren P. Knowles, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Wisconsin, do hereby 
proclaim the week of August 20 through 
August 26, 1967, as Wisconsin Mink Farmers’ 
Week, and urge that the importance of the 
mink ranching industry in the State of Wis- 
consin be given full recognition by our citi- 
zens and public officials. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 
State of Wisconsin to be affixed. Done at the 
Capitol in the City of Madison this ninth day 
of August in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixty-seven. 

WARREN P, KNOWLES, 
Governor, 


EXTENSION OF RURAL MAIL 
SERVICE 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
welcome news to hear that the Post Office 
Department is extending its rural de- 
livery service. 

I have actively sought more liberal 
rules on rural mail deliveries through 
personal and written communications 
with postal officials over the past number 
of years, and I welcome this new devel- 
opment. 

Under the old regulations, service was 
provided only to areas having at least 
two families a mile. Under the new rules, 
service will be provided to areas with an 
average population density of 1% fami- 
lies per mile. With farms becoming larger 
and farther apart, it has been obvious 
for some time that the old formula did 
not adequately serve our rural areas. 
This liberalizing of the rules is certainly 
welcomed by those of us who have been 
close to the changing rural scene. 

Congress should note that rural mail 
carriers serve 10 million American fami- 
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lies, or more than 35 million individuals. 
These people, located in the sparsely 
populated areas of the Nation, have too 
often seen needed transportation and 
communication services denied them in 
recent years as emphasis shifted to the 
urban centers. So it is good to note that 
the Postmaster General is taking this im- 
portant step in the other direction. Rural 
America will benefit greatly by expanded 
mail service. 


AUTOMOBILE SAFETY 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard much in recent months about auto 
safety. This is most beneficial in my 
judgment and the importance of the re- 
cent public discussion of this issue 
should not be minimized. 

However, as is most often the case a 
story is made sensational and thereby 
brought to public attention at the ex- 
pense of perspective. I am inserting in 
the Recorp today an article from the 
August 8 edition of the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat entitled “Auto Industry's 
Drive for Safety.” This article describes 
the efforts of the auto industry in this 
area that go back many years. 

In developing auto safety standards it 
is most important to bear in mind the 
actual contribution of the industry. In 
the long run nothing will be gained by 
creating shibboleths and tilting wind- 
mills. 

The article referred to follows: 

AUTO INDUSTRY'S DRIVE FOR SAFETY 
(By Ted Schafers) 

The 1967 model cars are the safest ever 
built and in 1968 they'll be safer. They also 
will have devices which will substantially de- 
crease the air polution emitted from exhaust 

ases. 

f Some people will give Ralph Nader, Ameri- 
ca’s car critic, and the government's new 
safety standards, credit for the improve- 
ments. However, a tour through any of the 
automobile proving grounds operated by 
General Motors, Ford or Chrysler corpora- 
tions, quickly dispels that belief. 

The 40ll-acre GM proving grounds at 
Milford, Mich., has been responsible for 
safer cars nearly 40 years. Similar facilities 
of Ford and Chrysler also have been around 
a long time. Crash testing of cars goes back 
at least 30 years. 

Seat belts, lap belts, smog control equip- 
ment and pop-out windshields have re- 
ceived a lot of public attention, but safety 
glass that crumbles instead of shattering, 
blow-out proof tires, gasoline tanks that 
withstand terrific impacts and particularly 
the new “energy absorbing” steering col- 
umns are far more significant safety items, 

These improvements did not come about 
because someone waved a magic wand. They 
are the result of years of continuous re- 
search by leading automobile, carburetor, 
glass, tire and metal producers. 

New safety products must be designed, 
built and tested extensively before they can 
be put into mass production. 

Few people were concerned about smog and 
other pollutants from gasoline engine com- 
bustion in 1940 when there were 30 million 
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cars on U.S. streets and highways. But as 
America’s auto population climbed to 70 mil- 
lion, the amount of pollutants coming out 
of a car or truck tailpipe has become a critical 
problem. 

Research work done by the “Big 3” and 
others on cars operating in California is re- 
sulting in the first pollution-control break- 
through that will bring less pollution of the 
air by 1980 than now, although the car 
population will soar to 110 million in the 
next 13 years. 

The new steering column installed in 1967 
automobiles and developed by General 
Motors is the result of seven years of active 
research and testing. GM has already col- 
lected ease histories on 225 actual accidents. 

One 1967 Oldsmobile slammed into a tree 
at 45 miles an hour and the driver walked 
away with minor injuries although the steer- 
ing column was crushed 53%, inches! 

A 1967 Pontiac hit the rear end of another 
car at 60 mph. The driver received no injuries. 
A passenger in this car, who did not use the 
seat belt provided, smashed head-first into 
the new-type shield and escaped with minor 
face cuts. 

Ford led the march to padded dashboards. 
But in 1956, when the padded dash and other 
safety deep-dish steering wheel and safety 
doorlocks were promoted by Ford, the public 
turned a deaf ear and sales dropped: The 
belief then was that the public was more 
interested in style than safety. 

Chrysler long has promoted engineering 
and safety but until the company changed 
car styling and improved its merchandising, 
it did not have the impact on car buyers it 
enjoys today. Buyers expect safe cars, but 
they still buy om eye appeal, one observer 
remarked. 


VETERANS’ PENSION AND READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1967 


Mr, PETTIS, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. HECK- 
LER] may extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker; I am pleased that the motion 
to adopt the conference report on S. 16 

-unanimously passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It is my privilege to serve 
as a member of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. I can, therefore, attest to 
the diligence with which the committee 
applied itself to the drafting of this leg- 
islation to strengthen and liberalize the 
veterans’ benefit program. The House of 
Representatives had already endorsed 
the bill reported by the committee by a 
unanimous vote on March 20 of this year. 
Most of the provisions of the House- 
passed bill have survived the conference 
and are set forth in the conference re- 
port. The Senate provisions which have 
been agreed to by the conferees have 
served to strengthen and balance the bill. 

I am, of course, disappointed that the 
bill as agreed to by conferees contains 
no provisions to forestall the possible 
adverse effect of the pending social se- 
curity increase upon veterans’ pensions. 
The distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs has given 
assurances, however, to the Members of 
the House and the Nation’s veterans that 
our committee will take timely action to 
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prevent any veteran or widow on the 
pension rolls from being adversely af- 
fected by the social security increase. 
The chairman of the legislative eom- 
mittee in the other body having juris- 
diction over this important subject has, 
I understand, given similar assurances. 

The bill as agreed to, Mr. Speaker, 
contains a well deserved increase in the 
monthly pension rates payable to ap- 
proximately 2 million veterans, widows, 
and orphans. A substantially greater in- 
crease for widows with children having 
little if any outside income is also pro- 
vided. 

Widows of veterans of all wars will 
be eligible to receive a monthly allowance 
of $50, in addition to pension otherwise 
payable, if they are confined to a nurs- 
ing home or are in need of the regular 
aid and attendance of another person. 
Veterans who are receiving pension un- 
der the so-called old law may now 
qualify for a pension of $100 a month 
if they are housebound because of the 
severity of their disability. 

Young men and women who are serv- 
ing during this period of conflict in Viet- 
nam Jill now be eligible for all of the 
benefits that were available to veterans 
of wartime service. 

Many of these wartime benedts had 
already been granted. This bill, how- 
ever, authorizes disability compensation 
rates and dependency allowances for 
service-connectéd disabilities payable at 
the full wartime rate. Non-service-con- 
nected pension benefits for veterans, 
their widows, and children is extended 
on the same basis as is presently avail- 
able to veterans of World War I, World 
War II, and the Korean conflict, A 
= allowance of $250 is also author- 

d. 

Increases in monthly educational al- 
lowances, in recognition of the high cost 
of tuition, for veterans of service since 
January 31, 1955, is authorized under the 
bill. The educational program of the GI 
bill is expanded to include on-the-job 
training, farm cooperative training, arid 
flight training. 

Additionally, the date on which the 
World War II home loan guarantee pro- 
gram was scheduled to expire, July 25, 
1967, has been extended to July 25, 1970. 

These are but the highlights, Mr. 
Speaker, of the veterans’ benefits bill 
that will be passed with the adoption 
by the other body of the conference re- 
port that was before the House. I was 
proud to support this bill in committee 
and to cast an affirmative vote also on 
March 20 when it was before the House. 
I supported the bill because it tells the 
Nation’s veterans, their widows, and or- 
phans, and the young servicemen fight- 
ing under the American flag on battle- 
fields in the Far East that a grateful 
government recognizes their sacrifices. 


IT’S TIME THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
COIN WAS LOOKED AT 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Gurney] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, the hate- 
happy few—the Stokely Carmichaels 
and Rap Browns—have made their point. 
They want to destroy this Nation. But 
they represent only a small minority. 

It is time the other side of the coin was 
looked at. Last week, I inserted in the 
Recorp an excellent interview with Negro 
Col. Daniel James, Jr., stationed in Da 
Nang, Vietnam. For Members who may 
have failed to read this interview, it ap- 
peared on pages 22700-22701, August 15. 

I also introduced a House concurrent 
resolution aimed at recalling Colonel 
James to tour the country and offset the 
damage done to our young people by the 
hate-mongers. 

To date the response to this idea, 
from people in Florida, and from Mem- 
bers of both political parties here in 
Congress, has all been favorable. 

I include the following letters in to- 
day’s RECORD: 

Fort LAUDERDALE, FA., 
August 17, 1967. 
Rep. EDWARD J. GURNEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Upon reading about Col. James in 
Sunday’s Miami Herald I had the same 
thought you raised in the enclosed clipping 
published in the Morning Herald, but unlike 
you, I did nothing about it. 

If there is anything I can do now, such as 

write to other Representatives and Senators 
and asking my friends to do so, I would be 
happy to know. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. WARREN C. CAVINS. 
For? LAUDERDALE, FLA., 
August 18, 1967. 
Rep. EDWARD J. GURNEY. 

Dear Sm: My wife and I have been talking 
about the very thing you have started: bring- 
ing Col. Daniel James, Jr. back to help solve 
the Negro ghetto problem. 

Thanks and Congratulations. 

W. O: Cavins. 
TAMPA; FLA. August 16, 1967. 
Hon. EDWARD GURNEY 

Dear Sm: This is in regards to your state- 
ment in the Tampa Tribune on August 16 
in proposing to bring the Negro Air Foree 
Colonel home... 

I am a white middle age lady—the fifth 
generation of a fine family that lived in 
Jones Mills N.J. (now in the Fort Dix area) 
and I am so heart sick to see the actions this 
country is toward hoodlums. The 
wrong people are being punished ... 

I certainly hope you have good success in 
your efforts in regards to try and keep hood- 
lums out of this country and let us sometime 
soon be proud of our country. 

We have been Tampa residents at the 
above address for 15 years—my husband is a 
Tribune retired linotype operator. 

Good luck and success. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. M. HOWARD WILLIAMS, 
TRUE ENTERPRISES, 
Lake Placid, Fla., August 17, 1967. 
Hon. EDWARD GURNEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your proposition to bring home 
Negro Air Force personnel to counteract the 
treasonous acts of the hate advocates is ex- 
celient. I hope it receives the support nec- 
essary. Should it not be appropriate to bring 
other combat personnel (white) also for the 
hate is not 100% from our Colored Citizens? 

Can you point out to the administration 
that the city riots are costing this Nation 
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millions of dollars in the tourist trade. Visi- 
tors will go elsewhere. Will not this drain our 
revenue hurt the balance of payments we 
hear so much about? 
Sincerely, 
W. H. TRUE. 


MIAMI, FLA., 
August 19, 1967. 
Hon. EDWARD J. GURNEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GURNEY: I am very favorably 
impressed with the idea of bringing Col. 
James to the U.S.A. for appearances in key 
Cities. 

Am writing friends in Pennsylvania and 
New York concerning this idea. 

Will keep in touch with Mr. Courtney as 
to progress in this project. 

Yours for God and U.S.A. 
Mrs, MILTON Munson. 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., 
August 16, 1967. 
Hon. EDWARD J. GURNEY, 
House Opice Building, 
Wash on, D.C. 

My Dear Sm: Your suggestion, Fight Black 
Power With Negro Air ace, is a novel idea, 
and, although, I do not know how widely 
the idea will be accepted throughout the 
country it certainly looks as if it is worth 
a trial. 

There are two or three things that are to 
be acted on by the congress or the senate 
of the United States on which I wish to 
express my cae 

V ours, 
ie vie Joun S. FISH. 


In addition, another responsible Negro 
leader has spoken out against the 
preachings of hate. This article, by for- 
mer boxing champion Archie Moore, was 
sent to me by a Floridian, and under 
unanimous consent I include it in the 
RECORD. 

Unless we focus more attention on the 
responsible statements of men such as 
Colonel James and Mr. Moore, we will 
not be able to counter the poison spread 
by the likes of Carmichael and Brown. 
The article follows: 

[From the Miami Herald, Aug. 13, 1967] 

ARCHIE MOORE SPEAKS OUT ON RACE RioTs 


San Dreco.—Archie Moore, retired light 
heavyweight boxing champion of the world, 
told friends last week that he believes that 
“everybody must take a stand in this time of 
internal crisis.” 

“A man who stands neutral stands for 
nothing,” said Moore, who then wrote a 
statement and submitted it to the Copley 
News Service. 

In his statement Moore condemns rioting 
and violence, saying: 

“We made it because we had a goal, and 
we were willing to work for it. Don’t talk to 
me of your ‘guaranteed national income.’ 
Any fool knows that this is insanity. Do we 
bring those who worked to get ahead down 
to the level of those who never gave a damn? 
The world owes nobody—black or white—a 
living. God helps the man who helps him- 
self! 

“Now then, don’t get the idea that I didn’t 
grow up hating the injustices of this world. 
I am a staunch advocate of the Negro revo- 
lution for the good of mankind. I've seen 
almost unbelievable progress made in the 
last handful of years. Do we want to become 
wild beasts bent only on revenge, looting 
and killing and laying America bare? Hate 
is bait, bait for the simple-minded. 

“Sure, I despised the whites who cheated 
me, but I used that feeling to make me 
push on. If you listen to the professional 
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rabble-rousers, adhere to this idea of giving 
up everything you’ve gained in order to re- 
venge yourself for the wrongs that were done 
to you in the past—then you'd better watch 
your neighbor, because he'll be looting your 
house next. Law and order is the only edge 
we have. No man is an island. 

“Granted, the Negro still has a long way to 
go to gain a fair shake with the white man 
in this country, But believe this: If we resort 
to lawlessness, the only thing we can hope 
for is civil war, untold bloodshed, and the 
end of our dreams. 

“We have to have a meeting of qualified 
men of both races. Mind you I said quali- 
fied men, not some punk kid, ranting the 
catch phrases put in his mouth by some paid 
hate-monger. There are forces in the world 
today, forces bent upon the destruction of 
America, your America and mine. 

“And while we're on the subject, do you 
doubt for a minute that communism, world 
communism, isn’t waiting with bated breath 
for the black and white Americans to turn 
on each other full force? Do you want a 
chance for life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness in the land of your birth, or do yo 
want no chance at all under the Red heel? 

“There are members of the black com- 
munity who call for a separate nation within 
America. Well, I do not intend to give up one 
square inch of America. I'm not going to be 
told I must live in a restricted area. Isn't that 
what we've all been fighting to overcome? 
And then there is the element that calls for 
a return to Africa. 

“For my part, Africa is a great place to visit, 
but I wouldn’t want to live there. If the 
Irishmen want to go back to the Emerald 
Isle, let them. If the Slavs want to return 
to the Iron Curtain area, okay by me. But 
See meee ² SOY, Deep ONTATHON $0 

ve. 

“I'm proud of my ancestry, and of the 
country that spawned my forefathers, but 
I’m not giving up my country. I fought all 
my life to give my children what I’m able to 
give them today! A chance for development 
as citizens in the greatest country in the 
world. 

“I do not for a moment think that any 
truly responsible Negro wants anarchy. I 
don't think you'll find intelligent no, let me 
rephrase that—mature Negroes running wild 
in the streets or sniping at total strangers. 
God made the white man as well as the black. 
True, we haven't acted as brothers in the 
past, but we are brothers. If we're to be so 
many Cains and Abels, that’s our choice. We 
can’t blame God for it. 

“Something must be done to reach the Ne- 
groes and the whites in the ghettos of this 
country, and I propose to do something. 

“As a matter of plain fact, I have been do- 
ing something for the past several years, I 
have been running a program which I call 
the ABC—Any Boy Can. By teaching our 
youth, black, white, yellow and red, what 
dignity is, what self respect is, what honor 
is, I have been able to obliterate juvenile 
deliquency in several areas. 

“I would now expand my program, change 
its scope. If any boy can, surely any man can. 
I want to take teams of qualified people, top 
men in their fields to the troubled areas of 
our cities. I know that the people who partic- 
ipated in the recent riots, who are partici- 
pating and who will participate are mis- 
guided rather than mad. 

“If some bigot can misguide, then I can 
guide. I’ve spent too much of my life build- 
ing what I’ve got to put it to torch just to 
satisfy some ancient hatred of a man who 
beat my grandfather. Those men are long 
dead. De we have to choke what could be a 
beautiful garden with weeds of hate? I say 
No!—and I stand ready to start “Operation 
Gardener.” I invite the respected Negro lead- 
ers of our country to join me. 

“Yours for a United America. 

“Archie Moore” 
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A CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN GIRLS 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota, Mr. 
Speaker, Miss Nicolee Fode of Jud, 
N. Dak., recently won the State public 
speaking events for girls at the North 
Dakota 4-H Institute. Her talk was en- 
titled “A Challenge to American Girls.” 

Because I believe Miss Fode represents 
the fine young people in North Dakota 
of which we are so proud, and because I 
believe her speech might serve as an in- 
spiration to other young women, I insert 
it in the Record at this time: 


A CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN GIRLS 


In a temple on the Yangtze, lives an old 
woman whose parents dedicated her to the 
service of this temple when she was a small 
child, and since that time she has dedicated 
herself to righteous living, that she may be 
reborn a man. As a woman she has no hope 
or desire for any important part in her coun- 
try’s welfare, but when she is reborn a man, 
she will be of value to China! 

But in America—to be a woman is to be 
honored. Because she lacks physical strength, 
the American woman is not hitched to a 
plow! She is a potential mother, so her wel- 
fare is of supreme importance. She is spared 
the harsh, the ugly, and the cruel. The Amer- 
ican man protects his women and children; 
he gives his life for them in times of strife. 

On the other hand, the woman has many 
privileges. She can spend her husband’s 
money. The obey clause in the marriage cere- 
mony is generally omitted, for the days are 
past when American women were servants 
to their husbands. Today they obey only their 
impulses and the principles of decency which 
have been taught them, 

American women are the most honored, the 
most privileged, the most pampered in the 
world. But do we deserve these honors? And 
having accepted them, do we recognize the 
responsibilities that go with them? When we 
look about us and see American women 
standing idle, watching opportunity pass by 
them; when we see American women in po- 
litical and industrial worlds, taking under- 
hand advantage of the fact that they are 
women, then the answer is definitely, “No!” 

I question the high school students. We are 
in that difficult position when we are trying 
to decide what we shall make of ourselves. 
Are we girls going to meet the challenge of 
our privileged lives? 

Meeting a challenge does not necessarily 
mean leading armies as Joan or Arc did, or 
discovering a new chemical substance, as 
Madame Curie did. The challenge which we 
must meet, is the challenge of everyday life. 

Are American women too softhearted, too 
hesistant? We are given the right to vote 
when we are 21 years old. But do we vote 
the Republican ticket, or the Democratic 
ticket because our fathers before us voted 
that way, or because our husbands today 
vote a certain ticket, or do we recognize the 
advantage in making our own decisions? 

American women have served on city 
councils and in state legislatures; they have 
governed cities and states; they have gone 
to Congress; and they have been ministers 
to foreign countries. Have they, while en- 
gaged in these services, preserved their own 
individuality, or have they merely reflected 
man’s own ideas? If we meet the challenge 
ef today, we shall give to these offices the 
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woman’s own viewpoint and therefore, the 
woman's own service. 

Queen Elizabeth and Queen Victoria gov- 
erned empires, and England has never 
known a more glorious, more progressive 
period than those of the Elizabethan and 
Victorian ages. American women today, with 
all the privileges of their modern life, are 
fortunate in inheriting from them and 
other great women what has been called, “a 
legacy of so much effort, so much bloodshed, 
and so much pain.” Are we going to be by- 
standers, watching that heritage decay? We 
must glorify it and pass it on to our girls. 

Not all of us will take a direct part in gov- 
ernment, What then is the challenge to us? 
There is the challenge of citizenship, yes, 
but there is also the challenge that comes in 
raising intelligent citizens. 

Women constitute one-half of the human 
race, and they are responsible for the other 
half. To women, God gave supreme happi- 
ness in the ability to build the body and 
the soul, It is said of American women that 
too many are interested in the political and 
industrial worlds, and not enough in the 
home and children, While we need not pay 
our mothers to bear children, as Hitler did, 
America needs boys and girls, not to mold 
and train for war, but to mold into good 
citizens. 

Michelangelo’s mother did not paint great 
pictures. Shakespeare’s mother did not write 
great drama. Webster’s mother did not de- 
liver great orations. But these mothers gave 
life to the men who did these things. 

If a woman today feels that her career 
lies in the home, she must choose her hus- 
band for love, for kindness, and for intelli- 
gence. She must choose her husband for a 
lifetime, for marriage is not a week-end af- 
fair! She must choose her husband because 
he is morally and physically fit. And then, 
as a parent, she must contribute her time, 
her patience, and her love to building a home 
and rearing her children so that with God's 
help, they may be able to help solve the prob- 
lems of the world. 


Victor Hugo once said: 


“A house is built of bricks and stones, 
Of sills and posts and piers 
But a home is built of loving deeds, 
That stand a thousand y E 


American girls, the mothers of tomorrow, 
are the real makers of history. Their chil- 
dren through wise guidance, a faith in God 
and in the triumph of right over wrong will 
be the hope of the future, a hope that can- 
not fail. 

In war, American soldiers give their blood 
and their lives to a cruel, hungry desire which 
is still unsatisfied. But American women to- 
day can and must give their lives to a glorious 
desire which must never be satisfied. 

I am an American girl. I’m proud of it. 
I stand, with other American girls, on the 
threshold of a new day—a day filled with 
promise. We see a new world—a world in 
which women must recognize, as never be- 
fore, their responsibilities as well as their 
honors. There is a challenge in this new day. 
May we meet that challenge. 


YUGOSLAVIA EXPANDS “FREE 
ZONE” FOR JOINT ECONOMIC 
VENTURES 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
in Congress continue to be alert for ac- 
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tions by foreign nations aimed against 
the interests of the United States. We 
raise our voices and record our concern 
over such acts as their aiding our ene- 


‘mies in Vietnam; reverting to Stalinist 


methods and the like. While on the one 
hand I strongly believe we should con- 
demn such inimical policies, I also be- 
lieve we should be ready to recognize 
policies which help promote more natural 
relations between so-called Socialist 
states—such as Yugoslavia—and the 

West. S 
As some of my colleagues know, Yu- 

goslavia is a state that has occupied my 

concern in the past, and one in which I 

am still quite interested. In the 89th 

Congress I sponsored an amendment 

that cut off Public Law 480 shipments to 

that country because it was aiding North 

Vietnam. 

The most recent example of expand- 
ing Yugoslav commitment to a less cen- 
tralized governmental systems and its 
own economic and political well being 
appeared in the August 7 issue of the In- 
ternational Commerce. This article, 
based on a State Department dispatch, 
describes further expansion of Yugoslav 
free zone for economic cooperation with 
Western nations. I might add that this is 
the only Socialist country which has per- 
mitted foreign investments on its soil. 
The latest is the fourth area allocated 
for such purpose. The free zone in Split 
on the Adriatic Sea covers an area of 35 
acres, with some 742 acres of enclosed 
space. A modest development. Here join 
Yugoslav-foreign company effort is 
aimed at construction, machining, proc- 
essing, repackaging, finishing and re- 
pairing for profit-sharing operations. 

Judging by a reportedly less dogmatic 
involvement of the Communist Party in 
Yugoslav domestic affairs, a recent no- 
visa required by Western tourists, and 
other liberalizing tendencies one can say 
to its people, “Keep up the trend toward 
freer relations between your country and 
the West.” 

I should like to include the article 
which appeared in the International 
Commerce weekly: 

YUGOSLAVIA ALLOWS FOREIGN AND LOCAL FIRMS 
To COOPERATE IN FREE TRADE ZONE 
ACTIVITY 
New regulations for Yugoslav Free Zones 

now permit cooperation between Yugoslav 

business enterprises and foreign firms on the 
basis of a contract spelling out the area of 
joint activity. Effective May 18, the new rules 
allow cooperation in the finishing, processing, 
machining, or repairing foreign goods; and 
storing, sorting, re-packing and other com- 
mercial manipulation of goods, as well as the 
construction of facilities for such activities. 

Transfer of income is permitted under the 
pertinent foreign exchange regulations; for- 
eign equipment enjoys customs-free status as 
long as it is used within the customs-free 
zone for the above purposes, Subject to the 
approval of the Federal Secretariat for For- 
eign Trade, foreign firms may establish an of- 
fice within the zone in connection with a 
joint business arrangement and may employ 
both foreign and Yugoslav citizens. 

The application of the Yugoslav seaport of 
Split for a customs-free zone has recently 
been approved. The free zone is in the north- 
ern part of the harbor, and covers about 
140,000 square meters of open space and 29,000 
square meters of enclosed space, Other free 
zones already in existence are in Belgrade, 
Koper, and Rijeka. The ports of Bar and Ploce 
also have applied for custom-free facilities. 
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Holders of OBR 65-49, “Foreign Trade Reg- 
ulations of Yugoslavia,” may wish to note 
the above as supplementing the section of 
Free Zones. 


` CCC “BUDGETARY GIMMICKERY” 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McDapE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, I was interested to read the 
testimony of Budget Director Schultze 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee concerning the administration's 
tax proposal. In his testimony, Mr. 
Schultze referred to “relatively uncon- 
trollable” increases in expenditures for 
fiscal 1968 over last January’s estimates, 
Included in this category was $400 mil- 
lion of increased Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration expenditures for price-support 
payments. This is a $400 million increase 
over the estimated expenditures for this 
purpose presented to us in January. 

After studying CCC’s expenditure pat- 
tern over recent years, I had some ques- 
tions about the January estimate for 
fiscal 1968. Since that estimate appeared 
to be considerably below actual expe- 
rience in 1966 and 1967, I wondered if 
the Secretary of Agriculture had plans 
to call for changes in current farm pro- 
grams or if this was what has become 
known as “budget gimmickery.“ I need 
not wonder any longer, It was the latter. 

My colleagues may well recall that 
when the USDA appropriations bill for 
fiscal 1968 was up for consideration 
earlier this year that I raised the ques- 
tion and offered an amendment to hold 
expenditures of CCC to the level pre- 
sented in the budget. My purpose for 
making this amendment was to make 
CCC spending controllable. If the 
amount placed in the budget was not 
sufficient to carry out price-support pro- 
grams, then * wanted the administra- 
tion to say so at the time or come back 
at a later date and get a supplemental 
appropriation to fill those needs. 

It is most unfortunate that my motion 
to put these precise controls on the ex- 
penditures of the Department of Agri- 
culture did not come to a vote before 
this House. However, I do not believe 
that we should let this matter die. I 
urge my colleagues to join me in the 
future to press for expenditure control 
measures such as this. With ra- 
tion leaders admitting they cannot con- 
trol expenditures, then it is time for the 
Congress to prove that it can and will 
control them through the very proper 
channels of regulated appropriations for 
every expenditure made. 


BLACKSTONE GANG WINS HIGH 
PRAISE OF LUTHERAN NEWS- 
PAPER 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to report that the Chicago 
Blackstone Gang, of the South Side of 
Chicago has established status for itself 
and to extend my remarks to include 
the laudatory comment in a leading 
newspaper of the Lutheran Church. 

First, the members of the Blackstone 
Gang put on a musical which packed 
all performances and won the praise of 
professional critics. 

August 12 was Bud Billiken Day which 
is celebrated by the Negro community 
with a big parade. The Blackstone 
Rangers decided to celebrate Bud Billi- 
ken Day by visiting Valparaiso Univer- 
sity. Here is the article from the Lutheran 
Witness Reporter of August 20, 1967, 
describing the “Peaceful Invasion of the 
Valparaiso Campus” by the Blackstone 
Rangers. 


CHICAGO BLACKSTONE GANG CAPTIVATED WITH 
VALPO UNIVERSITY IN PEACEFUL INVASION 


VALPARAISO, Inp.—Some 800 Blackstone 
Rangers invaded Valparaiso University here 
on Saturday, Aug. 12, and, by their own ad- 
mission, they received a royal welcome. 

The South Chicago gang decided it would 
be better for the peace of the community if 
they left town on the day of the big parade. 
“The big parade” is held annually in honor 
or Bud Billiken, a Negro who has played 
Santa in the area for the past 10 or 12 years. 

Fearing that violence might erupt if a clash 
developed, the Rangers looked for a place 
to go. On Aug 12—just 2 days before the 
parade Rev. George T. Hrbek, director of the 
Chicago project of the Lutheran Human Re- 
lations Association of America, suggested 
Val . The VU administration reacted 
favorably to the request—and the deal was 
on. 


In a telephone conversation with the Re- 
naa on the following Monday, Pastor 
Hrbek reported that he was gratified with 

the results. 

“Several of the Ranger leaders met with 
Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, president of the uni- 
versity, to express their sincere appreciation 
‘for all the trouble you went to provide us 
with a place,“ Pastor Hrbek told the Re- 
porter. The gang, not one of them a Lutheran, 
expressed surprise that “the Lutherans are 
80 gracious.” 

PURPOSE OF GANG 

In its Aug. 11 issue Time magazine credits 
the Blackstone Rangers and two other gangs 
in part with keeping racial peace in Chicago 
this summer. 

The Rangers, a part of the 15,000-member 
Blackstone nation,“ is composed of Negro 
youngsters between the ages of 13 and 19. 
‘Their purpose, as expressed by Pastor Hrbek, 
is “to help the Negro youth recognize their 
own potential so that they can be responsible 
and appreciate the fact that black is beau- 
tiful.” 

The 800 teen-agers left Chicago at 10 a.m. 
in 17 chartered buses and several private cars. 
They arrived on the VU campus shortly after 
noon and immediately began to serve the 
food they brought with them—barbecued 
ribs, hams, chickens, pop, ice cream. 

After the lunch, which took about an hour 
and a half to serve, the Rangers enjoyed 
the Valpo pool in groups of 75, played vol- 
leyball on five courts, used the 10 areas Valpo 
provided for softball and touch football, and 
en a bongo drum concert and dance on 

the tennis courts. About 10 percent of the 
people who made the trip were girls. 


DISCIPLINE AMAZING 


‘The left for their Chicago haunts 
about 6:30 p.m. “The discipline their leaders 
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exert is .” Pastor Hrbek, a 1958 grad- 
uate of the St. Louis seminary, noted. “They 
were so well that they policed the 
areas they used in 10 minutes—and the job 
of picking up was so thorough that you 
couldn't ten they were there.” 

Pastor Hrbek emphasized that the whole 
project was their project.” Some 20 adults 
and Prince of Peace Volunteers, most of them 
white, went along, but the “happening” be- 
longed to the Rangers. 

rtation was financed by the com- 
munity in which the Rangers live. The food 
was brought by them or purchased with 
funds from their treasury. 

“The Blackstone Rangers are attempting 
to change their image,” the Chicago project 


deavoring to do constructive things. No white 
man can assume a position of leadership; 
you must earn their trust even to be a coun- 
selor.” 

Meanwhile, back in Chicago the television 
stations were photographing the hot parade 
with its emphasis on militant black power. 
But the Blackstone Rangers were in Valpa- 
raiso—enjoying a cool summer day, thanks 
to “the good deed of Valpo.” 


‘THE IMPORTANCE OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACTION ON H.R. 6497, A 
BILL TO MAKE STATUTORY THE 


EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Brorzman], is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 2 of this year, I introduced H.R. 
6497, a bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Act so as to allow teachers to de- 
duct from the gross income the expenses 
which they have incurred in pursuing 
courses for academic credit at institu- 
tions of higher education, including ex- 
penses for certain travel related thereto. 
At last count, 67 Members of the House 
had introduced bills which, although not 
identical, seek to remedy the problem of 
continuing education deductions for 
teachers. These bills can be categorized 
into eight basic types and I will include 
a table comparing the different bills as 
a part of the Record along with my re- 
marks. 

When I introduced H.R. 6497, I in- 
formed the teachers in my district of the 
bill’s content and asked that they write 
me letters evaluating this proposed legis- 
lation. Mr. Speaker, the response was 
overwhelming. Cards and letters from a 
few of the nearly 300 Coloradans who 
responded are with me and I have asked 
the unanimous consent of the House that 
they be inserted into the Recorp imme- 
diately following these remarks, along 
with a list of all the Coloradans who 
have placed on paper their support of 
H.R. 6497.. Also, Mr. Speaker, I intend 
to present this mail to the distinguished 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], 
who chairs our Committee on Ways and 
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Means. It is my hope that the volume 
and unanimity of this mail will encour- 
age the chairman to hold hearings on the 
bill, and to do all he can to have it favor- 
ably reported to the House for its early 
consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, a compelling reason for 
immediate House action on H.R. 6497 is 
the broad-based bipartisan support the 
bill enjoys. Of the 67 related bills I 
earlier mentioned, 35 have been intro- 
duced by Members on our side of the 
aisle, and 32 have been introduced by our 
colleagues from the other side. 

All Members of Congress are aware of 
the tremendous job that is being done by 
the teachers of our Nation. Furthermore, 
they are doing a better job every year, as 
can be shown by the success the United 
States has had in meeting the educa- 
tional challenges and demands of our 
times. But, to be able to meet these chal- 
lenges, teachers must continually return 
to colleges and universities to make 
themselves aware of new developments 
in both their fields of academic endeavor 
and in educational devices and method- 
ology. Continuing teacher education is 
an absolute prerequisite for those who 
wish to become principals, superintend- 
ents, or other administrators. But be- 
yond this, teachers are, in increasing 
numbers, having to continue their educa- 
tions to merely retain their present 
status. 

One teacher informs me that in the 
State of Colorado, “our State depart- 
ment—of education—may very well, in 
the near future, require at least 30 se- 
mester hours or a master’s degree to 
teach in secondary schools.” Yet, Mr. 
Speaker, under current law these teach- 
ers must rely on Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice whims on the matter of whether or 
not these expenses are deductible. 

Additionally, these conscientious 
teachers feel that their commitment to 
the education of our Nation’s youth ne- 
cessitates keeping up to date with devel- 
opments in their fields. They want to give 
their students the best possible education 
and know that this can only be achieved 
by continuing their own studies. Unfor- 
tunately, the fulfillment of these teach- 
ers’ desires are costly, but fortunately, 
the many members of the teaching pro- 
fession are willing to bear such expenses 
to the limit of their resources. A teach- 
ing couple in Brighton, Colo., informs me 
that the only way they “can continue 
teaching and raise—their—family of five 
children is to moonlight.” Mr. Speaker, I 
submit that moonlighting is not an ac- 
tivity that we in the Congress should 
want to encourage among our teachers 
through the tax policies we write for the 
country. Another teacher, this one from 
Arvada, Colo., assures me that the knowl- 
edge she has obtained in summer sessions 
has become incorporated into her lessons 
and has thus been directly beneficial to 
her students. She points out the real fi- 
nancial question involved: 

The ability to deduct expenses for addi- 
tional education has been a financial en- 
couragement not because it is a monetary 


gain, but because the financial loss is les- 
sened. 


She further states that additional ed- 
ucation does not always imply an im- 
mediate raise in salary. In this connec- 
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tion, I should add that a substantial num- 
ber of teachers have reported to me that 
the cost of continuing education often 
is never fully recouped, even when salary 
increases do follow. 

The importance of education to the 
U.S. growth and development cannot be 
understated. Indeed, economists have, in 
recent years, come to the conclusion 
that a minimum of one-sixth of 
our annual increase in gross national 
product can be attributed to investment 
in the human factor. Some of this is di- 
rectly traceable to the efforts of our 
schools. But, all of it is generated by the 
schools in a way analagous to the way in 
which the economic infrastructure gen- 
erates capitalization and production. If 
the schools are going to continue their 
contributions to America’s growth and 
prosperity, it goes almost without saying 
that teachers must continually update 
and upgrade their skills. Mr. Speaker, 
facilitation of those ends is embodied in 
the legislation I have proposed. 

H.R. 6497 has become necessary be- 
cause of the changeable attitudes evi- 
denced by the Internal Revenue Service 
in recent years. A teacher in my district 
told me, The change in regulations from 
year to year by the Internal Revenue 
Service has been very distressing to 
everyone in education.” If a teacher does 
not, in advance, know with certainty that 
his continuing education costs will be 
deductible, a great deal of incentive to 
return to college classes will be removed. 
Teachers, who generally must follow 
strict budgets in any event, are in no 
position to take advantage of the legal 
recourses available to those who have 
been wronged by unfavorable adminis- 
trative decisions. And, I remind the 
House that while Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice rulings and regulations are subject to 
change on very short notice, teachers 
must plan for their return to colleges and 
universities many months in advance. A 
sudden switch in Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice policy could have disastrous effects on 
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a teacher who has given up his summer 
employment for the betterment of his 
teaching skills, only to later find out that 
he can, in fact, not afford a summer of 
study, and that he also no longer has his 
best source of summer income available 
to him. 

I have suggested several reasons for 
not leaving these matters within the 
discretion of the Department of the 
Treasury and the Internal Revenue 
Service. There are other reasons worthy 
of mention. I feel that it is our responsi- 
bility, as Members of Congress, to write 
the country’s tax policies. When the 
Congress holds hearings on a piece of 
legislation, a record of legislative intent 
is built. The hearings and committee 
reports will be of considerable assistance 
in reaching a uniform interpretation of 
the law. That such a record of congres- 
sional intent is necessary can be shown 
by a brief history of teacher education 
deductions. 

The most charitable term I can use 
to describe the recent legal history of 
teacher deductions is “unsettled.” It has 
been an “on-again, off-again” proposi- 
tion. In 1958, Treasury Decision 6291 was 
issued for the purpose of recognizing, as 
legitimate business expenses, the costs 
of continuing teacher education. But, 
teachers found great difficulty in claim- 
ing the deductions which all thought to 
be allowed by Treasury Decision 6291. 
In fact, extensive, and I should add, 
expensive, litigation has been required 
down through the years. In 1960, a 
clarification ruling was issued, but it did 
not cover such things as the deductibility 
of expenses incurred as a result of edu- 
cational travel, and the teachers’ difi- 


culties continued. I have a brief from 


the NEA which outlines numerous court 
decisions handed down between April 
1958, and July 1966. For example, there 
have been Tax Court decisions in 1960 
and 1961, a U.S. Court of Appeals de- 
cision in 1961, a U.S. District Court deci- 
sion in 1961, four Tax Court decisions in 
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1962, three U.S. Court of Appeals deci- 
sions and a Tax Court decision in 1964, 

In June of 1964, the Internal Revenue 
Service decided to limit deductions for 
educational travel to that occurring 
while on sabbatical leave. Attempts to 
remedy the situation by legislation were 
again made, but without success. Then, 
on July 7, 1966, the Internal Revenue 
Service published a proposed regulation 
which would make most teachers’ edu- 
cational expenses nondeductible. That 
regulation never became effective, and on 
May 2, 1967, Treasury Decision 6918 was 
issued to generally liberalize the deduc- 
tions that might be claimed by teachers. 
Whether the new regulation will be re- 
strictively construed by local IRS agents 
remains to be seen. I believe the possibil- 
ity of such an occurrence should be re- 
moved. 

Mr. Speaker, these are the reasons I 
urge our Committee on Ways and Means 
to proceed with consideration of H.R. 
6497 at once. I propose that tax deduc- 
tions for teachers continuing their edu- 
cations be codified into our statute books. 
I propose this method of assisting the 
Nation’s teachers because it is the most 
efficient form of assistance and also be- 
cause it is the method which is least in- 
hibitive of freedom of choice and aca- 
demic freedom, both of which are essen- 
tial ingredients in the American concept 
of education. The passage of such a law 
would not be a huge drain on our Treas- 
ury. It would encourage, not discourage, 
initiative and improvement on the part 
of our teachers; it would permit our 
teachers to plan their futures; it would 
make our laws uniform in this respect in 
all of the 50 States. 

In short, I believe it would definitely 
be in the Nation’s interest. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I include 
the table referred to, several letters from 
Colorado teachers expressing their sup- 
port of H.R. 6497, and a list of Colo- 
radans who have taken the time to write 
in support of this bill: 


H.R. 6497 1 H.R. 193 (Mr. Anderson H.R. 310 
Bill bab tag ha ; H. 50 H. R. 138 (Mr. Talcott) of Tennessee) Broomfie H.R. 899 (Mr. Morton) H.R. 5242 (Mr. Berry) H.R. 8030 (Mr. Rarick) 
rs. 
PROVISIONS 
ern 1. — new 1. Same as H.R. 5 Same as H. R. 1. Same as H.R. 1. Same as H.R. 2 as H.R. I. Same as H.R. 
subsecti in Š âi A k 
U.S.C. 162. 2. Same as H.R. 2. Same as H.R. 2. No redifinition of 2. Same as H.R. 2. Same as H.R. 2. No — of 
2. Redefines gross 6497. 6497. gross income. 6497. 6497, but broadened gross incom 
income” to reflect to include other self- 
this new deduction. employe in individuals. 
Eligibility........-... I. Teacher during 1. 1 supplying a 1. Same as H.R. 138 I. Same as H.R. 1. Same as H.R. ployed for 1. Elementary and 
taxable year; or written statement — 2 that education 6497. 6497. 5 preceding on or secondary school 
2. Teacher durin; from not be ad- 2. — rs teachers. 
the last 4 years a i 2 vanced. —- ve of ab- 
attended an institution 1 for 6 2. Same as H.R. 138. 
of higher education months during year, 3. ee of 
during taxable year. undertook and com- most recently em- 
leted advanced args as a teacher. 
inin Once qualified, a 
(b) Education person may deduct for 
necessary to devel- more than 1 year if 
op skills or main- course of study lasts 
gy more than 1 year. 
2. May use other 
is of wee! 
available to — 455 
Scope of deduction... I. Tuition and fees 1 — 4 .— 1, Same as H. R. Aer Eligible education 1. Sin as H.R. 1. Same as H.R. 1. Same as H.R. 310 
required for attend- necessary tuition, fees, 138. xpenses, which are 6497 for deductions 310, except that— except that e; 
ance and for credit and expenses (i . — nses for— 1 to 3, but no provi- (a) No deduction for items Ca), CO), a $500 
courses or degrees. a bye expenses (a) Tuition and sion is made for de- for related books is (e) cannot exceed 
2. Books, supplies, USC 162(aX2). uction of educational mentioned. per year, 
and materials required (> Travel away travel costs (deduc- (b — 
for credit courses or from home. n No. 4 in column only be re- 
graos. (c) Books and dealing with H.R. quired for a course 
. Traveling ex- is required 6497). of study. 
pate 2 not lav- for credit courses 
) whi from a 
home and in attend- (d) Related books 
ance. up to 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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H.R. 64972 9 H.R. 193 (Mr. Anderson H. R. 310 (Mr. 
Bill — aa 7H * H.R. 138 (Mr. Talcott) of Tennessee) Broomfield) H.R. 899 (Mr. Morton) H.R. 5242 (Mr. Berry) H.R. 8030 (Mr. Rarick} 
rs. 
PROVISIONS—Cont. 
Scope of deduction... 4. Educational travel $100 and which ex- 
costs if academic credit fora are required 
one for travel or if a course or for a 
travel is accepted by degree (courses 
employer in satisfac- — be for credit). 
ec some require- 
Definitions. 1, Teacher—Class- 1. Teacher—Same 15 2 — 1. Teacher—Basi- 1. Teacher—Same 1. Teacher—The 1, Teacher—Full- 

r room teacher, super- as H.R. 6497. as H.R. 6497. cally the same as H.R. as H.R. 6497. —.— shall — time elementary and 
visor, administrator, 2. School—Same as 2. School—Same as pes but does pl 2. Educational in- — e regula- secondary school 
adviser, or consul- 26 U.S.C. 503(b)X(2). H.R. 138. advisers stitution—Same as tons r defining who teachers. 
tant (including but 3. Advanced educa- 3. Ed consultants — H. K. 6497. qualifies as a teacher. 2. institution of 
not limited to guidance tion—Any course, cally the same as itutions of 3. Institution of 2. institution of pier o education—Not 
counselors and librari- 255 (not to exceed advanced education in Mt e education higher education higher education — 
ans.) i 50h or activity HR. 139, except that Same as sec. 103(b) Same as H. R. 6497. Same as 75 soe 3. Elementary 

555 Educational in- which is 3 re- there is no of NDEA of 1958. of NDEA of 1958, school—Same as H.R. 
ution—Same as 26 2 or in an area travel limitation. 3. Elementary — 5 
ise. 1910000 50 in which teacher per- school—Same as sec. 4. Secondary 
3. Institution of forms or is related to 128 of NDEA of school—Same as H.R. 
| — education— improving skills or is 1958. 310. 
One authorized to for an advanced 4. Second: 
confer baccalaureate degree. school—Same 
or higher degrees. ia of NDEA € * 
Exceptions 1. Does not apply 1, Advanced educa- 1. Same as for ad- 1, None. I. Same as H.R. 1. For teachers, the 1, Librarians, guid- 
prior to time of ist tion—does not include vanced education in 6497. course of study must ance cou P 
Service as a teacher. the above-mentioned H.R, 138. be Ae angi to supervisors, ad- 
2. Does not apply to expenses when they i ministrators are not 
education not related are for personal bene- ome or ca ‘ulated included as teachers. 
toa person’s teaching ‘fit or changing em- to improving skills or 
career. yi ent. status. 
Effective date 1. Next taxable pone as H. R. 1. Same as H.R. 1. Same as H. R. I. Same as H.R. 1. Same as H.R. I. Same as H.R. 
year after enactment. 6497. 7. 6497. 6497. 6497. 
1 H. R. 5043 by Mr. Cramet is an 8th type of related bill, but is not mentioned because it is identi- is that the behest for teachers appear as title IV to the Private Enterprise and Individual 
cal to H.R. insofar as teachers are concerned. The distinguishing characteristic of H.R. 5043 Initiative Act of 1967. a = 


SAMPLE LETTERS From THE NEARLY 300 COLO- 
RADANS WHO Have EXPRESSED THEIR SUP- 
PORT FoR H.R. 6497, INTRODUCED BY CON- 
GRESSMAN DONALD:G. BROTZMAN 


BRIGHTON, COLO. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BROTZMAN: The bill 
which you introduced into Congress, H.R. 
6497, regarding tax deductions for teachers 
certainly deserves the support of the teach- 
ing profession. 

Unfortunately, like other Americans, if the 
situation is not immediate, teachers tend to 
ignore it. The recent rulings announced by 
the Internal Revenue Service have mollified 
the teachers, and now they can see no reason 

_for pressing the matter further. As you 
pointed out in your remarks in the House, 
the rulings of the Internal Revenue Service 
are not law, and therefore can be changed 
at will. In view of this latter fact, please 
accept my encouragement in furtherance of 
the bill you have sponsored. 
Yours truly, 
GERALD O. KELVER. 
LONGMONT, COLO. 

Dear Sm: I should like to express myself 
in favor of Bill H.R. 6497 which is designated 
to support income tax deduction for teachers 
who incur costs for improving their educa- 
tion. 

I have completed my own college educa- 
tion and have helped my husband send four 
children to college. I know that on a single 
salary this would have been impossible. How 
much it would have helped to be able to 
deduct the cost of my own advanced train- 
ing! 

I see young men in the profession who 
have young children and are struggling to 
make ends meet on a single teaching salary. 
Many need to work during the summer to 
keep the family going and cannot get their 
9 work or must borrow to do it. It 

is becoming increasingly necessary in the 
teaching profession to get a Master's Degree 
or beyond. A tax break would help! 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. Lovise E. BILLINGS, 
EVERGREEN, COLO. 

Dear Sm: I most certainly feel that an in- 
come tax deduction for teachers’ educational 
expenses is long overdue. For years a me- 


chanic has deducted for tools, a waitress for 
uniforms, and business men for advertising. 

As I see it this deduction for education is 
not too much different as education is the 
uniform of the profession, the tool of the 
teacher and the advertisement of the busi- 
ness of education. 

I most certainly hope this long overdue 
equality is forthcoming by the very early 
passage of your bill. 

Each year for the past several years the 

„firm of tax experts that has done my income 
tax has been in a dilemma about the deduc- 
“tion of educational’ expenses, some years 
allowing them and some years not allowing 
them. I find it absolutely necessary to go 
to school if Iam to keep up with the fast 
moving field of education as it is today. 

Never: before in the history of the U.S. 
has the education of our young been so im- 

portant and if our country is to avoid the 
fate of China and the other over populated 
countries as it becomes more congested we 
must have well educated masses in order 
for our heritage of freedom and democracy 
to survive. 

The necessity for additional periodic edu- 
cation for this nation’s teachers can hardly 
be denied and is just as necessary as tools for 
a mechanic, machinery for a farmer, trans- 
portation for a salesman, or office deductions 
for a business man. 

It is time Congress d this and 
gave the teachers of this nation their assur- 
ance that advanced educational upkeep was 
recognized by the leaders of this nation as a 
necessity of the teaching profession. 

Sincerely, 
REY D. Scorr. 
ARVADA, COLO. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BROTZMAN: I strongly 
support your bill which would allow teachers 
and educational administrators to deduct 
certain education expenses in computing 
their income taxes. We thank you for your 
interest and loyalty in behalf of educators. 

My husband is an elementary school prin- 
cipal in Jefferson County and is presently 
working toward a doctorate degree at Greeley 
(Colorado State College). I am an elementary 
school teacher myself, who remains at home 
with young children. Ever since our marriage 
nine years ago, we have been struggling to 


obtain post-graduate education and it has 
been a slow, painful, and expensive process. 
Year after year we have borrowed money for 
my husband to continue his educational 
goals. Until this past year, it has been nec- 
essary for both of us to have part-time em- 
ployment to sustain ourselves in the field 
of education. 

Several years ago when my husband com- 
pleted his Master's degree we attempted to 
deduct our cost for tuition, books, thesis 
typing, ete. on our income tax form. We had 
spent over $1,000.00 that year for educational 
expenses. My husband needed the degree 
to advance in administration. He was an 
assistant principal and wanted a primeipal- 
ship position, which required further educa- 
tion. The Internal Revenue Service investi- 
gated our return and told us that unless we 
had signed statements from my husband’s 
principal and the Superintendent of Schools 
stating that he absolutely had to have this 
degree to maintain his position, that it was 
necessary to meet the requirements of his 
employment, we were not eligible for any 
educational deduction. It was explained to us 
that education for one's personal advance- 
ment, improvement, or step from teaching 
into administration could not be counted. 
Unless our employer stated that my husband 
would lose his job if he didn’t further his 
education, we were not eligible. We discussed 
this with both the principal and the super- 
intendent at the time and were forced to 
admit that this was not the case. My husband 
was not in danger of being fired from his 
position. He could choose to remain an as- 
sistant principal the rest of his life. Only 
his own desire to advance within his chosen 
field and become a superintendent of schools 
someday prompted his educational pursuit. 
It goes without saying that a doctorate de- 
gree in the field of education is required 
for the positions he seeks. We were unable 
to deduct any educational expenses and had 
to borrow money to pay the Internal Revenue 
Service at that time. Since that time we 
have made no effort to deduct any of our 
further education expenses. We never once 
tried to collect anything for travelling and 
living expenses incurred while attending an 
educational institution. My husband com- 
mutes some 160 miles daily to Greeley to 
continue his education. 
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Many of our personal friends have left the 
field of education for greener financial pas- 
tures, As an administrator, my husband is 
often chagrined by the quality of people 
who we can attract to the classroom. What 
could be added to the creative output of our 
nation if we could tap and utilize our great- 
est resource—people. We must encourage 
and not penalize our educators. 

As a debt-ridden, discouraged, but dedi- 
cated teacher, I thank you for your assist- 
ance. You have the full support of my hus- 
band and I, 

Sincerely, 
SUSANNE Mason. 
Avrora, COLO. 

Dear Sm: The income tax deduction for 
teachers improving their education is needed 
for people like ourselves. 

My husband and I both teach. We have no 
children, so our monthly taxation is tremen- 
dously high. Next year my husband has de- 
cided to go back to school for his Masters 
Degree. He will be going to New Mexico on a 
grant. There are no opennigs in my field in 
the schools there, so I will not be working. 
Recently we checked with the movers and the 
move will cost us over $500. We will have 
other school expenses: food, rent, clothing, 
and of course, taxes for the remainder of the 


We need all the help we can get in the 
way of deductions. Thank you very much. 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Don R. ROBINSON. 


— 


LAFAYETTE, COLO. 

Dear Mr. BrorzMan: Educators have too 
long been at the mercy of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. 

H.R. 6497 may at last give educators the 
opportunity to improve their teaching or 
administrative skills and know the financial 
burden will not take food from the family 
table. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN A. BELLOMO. 
AURORA, COLO. 

Dear Mr. BROTZMAN: I appreciate your ef- 
forts to secure tax deductions for educa- 
tional expenses. The rapid developments in 
the field of education cannot be utilized by 
the schools unless teachers are made aware of 
them and trained to put them into practice. 
I believe that money spent to educate either 
yourself or your children should be con- 
sidered a tax deductible expense. It is the 
most direct and inexpensive method of as- 
sisting those persons who wish to make this 
effort. I thank you for your introduction of 
this type of legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs, MERLE Davis. 
ARVADA, Coro. 

My Dear Mr. BROTZMAN: I am writing this 
letter in support of H.R. 6497. I feel that it is 
high time that I.R.S. should be guided by 
congressional legislation in establishing in- 
come tax deductions for teachers who incur 
educational expenses. Tuition, books, travel, 
lodging and other related fees are very ex- 
pensive. Colorado requires its public school 
teachers and administrators to improve 
themselves through additional college 
courses. In fact, most states require this. 

It has become quite evident that our na- 
tion holds education—quality education— 
necessary for purposes of national defense 
and progress. To impart such a program of 
quality education it seems logical that 
teachers and school administrators should 
improve their knowledge in both scope and 
validity. College courses are one fine means 
for doing this. 

It is already difficult to attract talented 
people to the education profession because 
of its relatively low wages. The added deficit 
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of paying for required college courses makes 
education monetarily less attractive. 

Should H.R. 6497 become law, it would 
help in a measure to make education more 
attractive to qualified teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

Indeed, it would be a step toward a better 
America through better education. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM C. BARLOW. 
ENGLEWOOD, COLO. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BROTZMAN: Support 
for H.R. 6497 dealing with educational ex- 
penses for teachers is fully supported by 
teachers. I am sick and tired of being 
harassed by the Internal Revenue Service 
every year about educational expenses. 

Every year I get a different auditor who 
has a different viewpoint on the same poorly 
written I.R.S. Code. And, of course, the tax 
refund is delayed until August. This year I 
even offered to come down in advance of the 
April 17th filing date to be audited, but to 
no avail. Once again the refund will be un- 
necessarily delayed. 

Please push this bill through. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
E. THOMAS GARMAN. 

Dear Mr. Brorzman: I want to go on 
record supporting H.R. 6497, allowing teach- 
ers and educational administrators to deduct 
certain expenses incurring in improving their 
qualifications for the teaching profession. 

Innovations and curriculum changes are 
constantly being introduced, therefore, in 
order for the teacher to be effective in the 
classroom, it is necessary for him to attend 
summer workshops, clinics, and graduate 
school courses. In industry the cost of 
further schooling and training is absorbed 
by the company, whereas in education, the 
cost is left entirely up to the teacher. The 
teaching profession needs the full support of 
the Congress to allow deductions in the com- 
putation of income taxes. 

I trust your bill will receive favorable 
support from your colleagues—our repre- 
sentatives in the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
CLAUDE STIEHA. 


List OF COLORADANS SUPPORTING THE EFFORTS 
OF CONGRESSMAN DONALD G. BrorzMan To 
Have H.R. 6497 ENACTED THIS SESSION OF 
CONGRESS 
E. Thomas Garman, Englewood. 
Claude Stieha, Englewood. 

William C. Barlow, Westminster. 
Mrs. Merle Davis, Aurora. 

John A. Bellomo, Lafayette. 
Mrs. Don R. Robinson, Aurora. 
Margaret Ann James, Arvada. 
Susanne Mason, Arvada. 

Riley D. Scott, Evergreen. 

Mrs. Louise E, Billings, Longmont. 
Gerald O. Kelver, Brighton. 
Robert DeBrey, Commerce City. 
Mrs. Robert DeBrey, Commerce City. 
Mrs. Joan Lind, Longmont. 
Wilburt Zulauf, Longmont. 
Paul E. Kasza, Jr., Brighton. 
Marguerite Wisecup, Longmont. 
Nelle L. Sandoval, Aurora. 
Rosemary Scheuring, Arvada. 
Joann Hanson, Longmont. 
Edward C. Pino, Englewood, 
George S. Jurata, Arvada. 
Marian Watkins, Denver. 
Herbert E. Bowman, Littleton. 
C. L. Stiverson, Denver. 

Judith E. Sullivan, Denver. 

Bess V. Neeper, Denver. 

Robert F. Pyle, Denver. 

Joseph L, Mapes, Boulder. 
Marilyn Jo Mapes, Boulder. 
Lorene Lundstrim, Denver. 

Ida Magnusson, Arvada. 

H. Grant Vest, Denver. 
Geraldine T. Frank, Denver. 
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Vern Knock, Arvada. 

Jerrold R. Duerksen, Arvada. 
Carolee Forrer, Denver. 

Beatrice Powell, Steamboat Springs. 
Mrs. Jessie E. Ball, Steamboat Springs. + 
Judith Ryan, Steamboat Springs. 
Carol Jean Doner, Lafayette.. 

Edna M. DeVoll, Lafayette. 

Roberta G. Simmons, Lafayette, 
Ann Bramball, Lafayette. 

Mary L. Williams, Lafayette. 
Bertha A. Sleppy, Lafayette. 

Jean Stermlon, Lafayette. 

Lynn Peterson, Lafayette, 

Jo Ann Mazzeri, Lafayette. 

Nancy Bailey, Lafayette. 

W. W. Housar, Lafayette. 

Bridget Olguin, Lafayette. 

Anna Marie Bittner, Lafayette. 
Robert Caklin, Lafayette. 

Susan Flint Smith, Lafayette. 
Martha Lou Heltzel, Lafayette, 
Elizabeth Nason, Lafayette. 

Neva E. Kelly, Lafayette. 

Donald D. Hagan, Lafayette. 

Robert C. Reyes, Lafayette. 

Myrtle Graham, Steamboat Springs. 
Mary Powell, Steamboat Springs. 
Judith S. Yamagucki, Steamboat Springs. 
Zella Mae Williams, Steamboat Springs. 
Frances T. Saylor, Fort Morgan. 
Susan Sperry, Boulder. 

Opal Sauer, Steamboat Springs. 
Don G, Curtis, Arvada. 

Minnie R. Hertzog, Steamboat Springs. 
Mrs. B. J. McClafiin, Englewood. 
James Buller, Brighton. 

Charles M. Mallek, Boulder. 
Barbara L. Mallek, Boulder. 

Jack O. Pope, Longmont. 

John F. Stephens, Longmont. 
George D. Hockman, Littleton. 

J. R. McCartney, Pueblo. 

Mrs. J. R. McCartney, Pueblo. 
Louise M. Parks, Longmont. 

Helen Burnett, Denver. 

Linda L. Wurtz, Boulder. 

Bonnie L. Manion, Longmont, 
William Manion, Longmont. 

Larry E. Longtreth, Longmont. 
Phyllis E. Hamilton, Longmont. 
Alma J. Baldwin, Steamboat Springs. 
Billee Harris, Steamboat Springs, 
Laird King, Longmont. 

Mrs. Laird King, Longmont. 
Carolyn White, Westminster. 
Beverly Winter, Littleton. 

Carol Kramer, Aurora. 

Louise M. Workman, Denver. 
Phyllis Fitzsimmons, Boulder. 
Olive Fassett, Denver. 

Carol Buxton, Westminster. 

Jean W. Foss, Nederland. 

Mable L. Kirby, Englewood. 

Lana Kirby, Englewood. 

Lowell R. Kirby, Englewood. 

John Nelson, Lakewood. 

Wayne C. Phillips, Arvada. 

Edwin J. Wilcox, Arvada. 

Mel Schwartz, Denver. 

Mrs. Mel Schwartz, Denver. 

Dale F, Reed, Lakewood. 

Melinda H. Reed, Lakewood. 
Susanne S. Smith, Evergreen. 

C. W. Witherspoon Jr., Morrison. 
Mrs. C. W. Witherspoon Jr., Morrison. 
Uhla Lautenklas, Arvada. 

Joan A. Steinhour, Commerce City. 
Jo Ann Baird, Boulder. 

Shirley J. Tronsgard, Lakewood. 
Bertha Kidder, Golden. 

Lucille E. Brown, Johnstown. 
Richard Yamaguchi, Arvada. 

Ely Karasik, Denver. 

Sue Wheat, Denver. 

Nancy Winograd, Lakewood. 

Mary Jane Riley, Lakewood. 

Mrs. Wallace K. Sherertz, Lakewood. 
DeForest R. Chase, Denver. 
Pauline Stieha, Denver. 

Helen H. Crisman, Aurora. 
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John M. Dale, Aurora. 

Tony B. Cantu, Littleton. 
Rosalie Alldredge, Boulder. 

L. A. Hoelscher, Englewood. 
Mrs. L. A. Hoelscher, Englewood. 
Sandra Godden, Boulder. 

Mrs. John E. Kulakowski, Littleton. 
Carol L. Jensen, Boulder. 

Mary A. Leonard, Broomfield. 
Evelyn B. Mullen, Broomfield. 
Darlene Gustafson, Broomfield. 
Grace Skinner, Denver. 

Thomas M. Geier, Boulder. 

C. Richard Anderson, Boulder. 
Janice S. Vickrey, Boulder. 
Cynthia L. Robertson, Broomfield. 
Edna Ruth Fields, Broomfield, 
Lynne Gale, Boulder. 

Mary Louise Carson, Boulder. 
Ruby Rosenberger, Denver. 
Karen L. Grant, Broomfield. 
Orlando Manchego, Lafayette. 
Walter Shilton, Broomfield. 


Bernard Duran, Denver. 

. Hattie C. Dieringer, Broomfield. 
Monna Williams, Boulder. 
Inez Flint, Broomfield. 
Frances Mann, Broomfield. 
. Estelle P. Johnson, Golden. 
Bette Jeppson, Broomfield. 
. Nancy Moor, Boulder. 

. Marilyn Daily, Broomfield. 
Jean Gray, Boulder. 

John R. Ortner, Broomfield. 
Glenn A. Hearne, Denver. 

Leon H. Terrell, Boulder. 

Betty S. Terrell, Boulder. 

Gary H. Weber, Denver. 

Verna Drain Baird, Denver. 

Cara Thompson, Littleton. 
Virginia R. Smrcka, Littleton. 
Doris Southworth, Westminster. 
Thomas A. Youngberg, Boulder. 
Mrs. J. D. Demaree, Boulder. 
Albert E. Zarlengo, Jr., Denver. 
Lois Robinson, Steamboat Springs. 
Marilyn S. Vaughn, Denver, 
Gerald H. Smith, Broomfield. 
Helen V. Smith, Broomfield, 
Louise Cummins, Littleton. 
Marcia J. Berndt, Denver. 
Doug. D. Williams, Longmont. 
Judith E. Williams, Longmont. 
Harriett M. Grass, Aurora, 
Nancy Smith, Denver. 

Florence E. Manahan, Aurora. 
Faye Lurvey, Westminster. 
Reginald S. Holmes, Jr., Littleton. 
Max D. Smith, Littleton. 

Floy Louise Tugman, Littleton. 
James A. Sible, Littleton. 

Mrs. James A. Sible, Littleton. 
Irma C. Wilson, Boulder. 

Lorna L. Rinck, Aurora. 

Joe A. Rinck, Aurora. 

E. Theodore Archuleta, Longmont, 
Alice Ballinger, Holdrege, Nebraska, 
Mary Flowers, Englewood. 

Mrs, Adolf Huettner, Aurora, 
Jan Muyskens, Aurora. 

Janet W. Smith, Littleton. 
Evaleth Overholser, Boulder. 
Lucille D. Firth, Englewood. 
John Delburn, Aurora. 

Janet Champlin, Aurora. 

Robert R. Seno, Denver, 

Kay P. Millar, Denver. 

Joyce Cumsning, Denver. 
Veronica A, Murphy, Denver, 
Reba Pitcher, Denver. 

Donna J. Flibbe, Denver. 
Pamela G. Bianchi, Denver. 
Nancy King, Denver. 

Elizabeth Gudger, Denver. 
Karen R, Nygren, Denver. 
Donald E. Merrill, Aurora. 

Sally M. Merrill, Aurora. 

Linda Bradt, Littleton. 

Karen Babbitt, Jefferson County. 
Robert F. Brown, Brighton. 
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Jack L, Padgett, Littleton. 

Lloyd B, Curtis, Boulder. 

Florence E. Curtis, Boulder. 

Richard O. Schafer, Aurora. 

Mrs. Sadie Walden, Denver. 

Thomas J. Casey, Boulder. 

A. K, Mitchell, Denver. 

Lloyd Eastlund, Littleton. 

Glenela W. Fine, Thornton. 

Harvey L. Guest, Denver. 

Galen R. Crowder, Littleton. 

Ann Van Marter, Lakewood. 

George E. Bailey, Thornton. 

Mrs. George E. Bailey, Thornton. 
William E. Gavito, Westminster. 
Constance L. Morrow, Aurora. 

Munro A. McPhetres, Boulder, 
Dorothy M. Clark, Denver. 

Alice Spengler, Westminster. 

Harry J. Mrachek, Boulder. 

Mary Patania, Greeley. 

Dale H, Hoag, Denver. 

Dan Farrell, Boulder. 

Julianne Ruetz, Littleton. 

Lucy Fraker, Boulder. 

Lena A. Steele, Denver. 

David Hugins, Littleton. 

Eleanor M. Bridge, Denver. 

Betty Jane Hosler, Broomfield. 

Arly W. Burch, Aurora, 

T. Kulaga, Littleton. 

Carol M. Nydegger, Denver. 

William B. Satterwhite, Commerce City. 
Jack R. Reeves, Denver. 

Donald M. Duell, Englewood. 

Emma Lou Wilson, Englewood. 
William B. Landon, Englewood. 
Elizabeth Dennen, Englewood. 

Ruth Ann Steele, Littleton. 

John J. Dore, Littleton. 

Julius G. Uhrlaub, Jr., Littleton. 
Nancy Atkisson, Denver. 

Curn A. Gilchrist, Denver. 

Pauline Gilchrist, Denver. 

Richard L. Stalzle, Denver. 

Donald D. Bruno, Denver. 

J. E. Ripple, Boulder. 

C. M. Bennett, Boulder. 

Carl S. Wilkerson, Pueblo. 

Vicki L. Hall, Denver. 

Joseph Hart, Wheat Ridge. 

Shirley Harper, Lakewood. 

Hazel Petrocco, Denver. 

Harlan Heinz, Steamboat Springs. 
Margaret L. Maguire, Steamboat Springs. 
Marily M. Masten, Steamboat Springs. 
Mrs. Donald G. Gilman, Steamboat Springs. 
Jon L, Olsen, Steamboat Springs. 

Mrs. Brower, Steamboat Springs. 

M. J. Brower, Steamboat Springs. 
Analee Gardner, Steamboat Springs. 
Rina Bavaresco, Denver. 

Karen J. Hickey, Aurora. 

Helen C. Kort, Denver. 

Richard A. Sharkey, Aurora, 

L. R. Hickman, Longmont. 

Clara Mae Place, Steamboat Springs. 
James D. Mercer, Steamboat Springs. 
Gertrude Campbell, Steamboat Springs. 
Lucille Butler, Steamboat Springs. 
Patricia M. Reed, Steamboat Springs. 
A. M. Root, Steamboat Springs. 

Pearl Stehley, Steamboat Springs. 
Richard Russell, Steamboat Springs. 
Bertrand M. Ball, Steamboat Springs. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROTZMAN. I yield to my col- 
league from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE, Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the opportunity afforded me by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Colorado to 
speak in support of realistic tax deduc- 
tions for teachers. 

Certainly there is no more vital busi- 
ness expense for the teacher than the 
furtherance of his own education. Often 
his tenure and his advancements hinge 
upon the attainment of a myriad of edu- 
cational requirements imposed upon him 
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by his employer, the school system or in- 
stitution of higher learning. 

As we all recognize the great return 
to society that proficiency in teaching 
affords, so also must we recognize the 
real financial hardship some members of 
the teaching profession must endure in 
order to attain that proficiency. For 
many years, other professions have ben- 
efited from tax deductions involving a 
variety of business expenses. 

CONTINUING CONCERN FOR TEACHERS 

On May 6, 1965, after months of study 
and review with interested parties—the 
Kansas State Teachers Association, the 
National Education Association, and the 
Internal Revenue Service, I introduced a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide for the deduction of a 
variety of educational expenses incurred 
by teachers in the course of their pro- 
fessional advancement. In introducing 
this bill in the 89th Congress, I stated: 

The IRS must follow the letter of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code and has tried to provide 
fair interpretations within these limits. 
However, there remains extensive confusion 
and controversy. Such confusion could be 
eliminated by amending the law to provide 
deductions for educational expenses of 
teachers be based on explicit provisions in 
the Internal Revenue Code. Furthermore, 
legislation should be enacted to allow more 
extensive tax deductions for teachers who 
are willing to make the necessary effort and 
investment to become better qualified 
teachers. 


Subsequent to introduction of the bill, 
I kept in constant communication with 
the National Education Association, the 
Kansas State Teachers Association, and 
the Internal Revenue Service, with re- 
spect to the issue of teachers tax deduc- 
tions. On October 1, 1966, the Internal 
Revenue Service caused to be published 
in the Federal Register certain proposed 
regulations which greatly liberalized the 
code and, on May 2, 1967, the Internal 
Revenue Service promulgated regula- 
tions which allowed teachers to deduct 
a variety of educational expenses; in- 
deed, these regulations followed closely 
many of the provisions included in my 
bill of May 6, 1965. 

CONGRESSIONAL ACTION NECESSARY 


Nonetheless, and notwithstanding the 
Internal Revenue Service revised regula- 
tions, in order for the teacher to realize 
the full advantage of these deductions 
congressional action is necessary. 

The legislation introduced by many 
Members of both parties provides that 
the teacher may deduct his educational 
expenses, including the tuition and fees, 
the travel incurred, the books, materials, 
and supplies, from his gross income prior 
to the standard deduction allowed a 
taxpayer under the option for filing the 
short form, 

This legislation, if enacted into law, 
will assert the Congress concern for the 
well-being of the teachers of the United 
States. It will specifically remove the 
ambiguity that has surrounded the 
whole issue of the deduction of teachers’ 
educational expenses for so many years. 
The legislation not only provides clearly 
that the teacher’s educational expenses 
may be deducted from his gross income, 
but also delineates just what those edu- 
cational expenses may include, 
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‘Mr. Speaker, if this legislation is en- 
acted, teachers will not have to depend 
upon Internal Revenue Service interpre- 
tations, nor contend with necessary 
delays often involved with Internal Rev- 
enue Service rulings to receive tax de- 
ductions for educational expenses. The 
law will be clear on the subject. 

The qualified and experienced in- 
structor must be encouraged to advance 
to more specialized teaching positions 
or to positions of more responsibility. 

It is my conviction that our educa- 
tional system can be strengthened sub- 
stantially through measures which seek 
to encourage the individual teacher to 
improve his teaching and administrative 
capacities and to continue to contribute 
the benefits of his experience and educa- 
tion to the educational system. 

Mr, BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my distinguished colleague from 
Kansas for his contribution to this vital 
subject. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROTZMAN. I yield to my col- 
league from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, my bill, 
H.R. 8280, to provide income tax deduc- 
tions for teachers who are pursuing their 
education at institutions of higher learn- 
ing is one of over 60 introduced this ses- 
sion to achieve this purpose. These bills 
reflect both the widespread concern 
within this body for taking whatever 
steps we can to rove the quality of 
teaching in our schools and second to 
make certain that no teacher will be 
deprived of these tax benefits through 
arbitrary or unpredictable Internal Rev- 
enue Service rulings. 

It is a striking fact, as a recent—July 
1967—issue of the Journal of Taxation 
has noted: 

There is no statutory authority to deduct 
any education expenses. The closest statu- 
tory references which are to be found are 
those for ordinary and necessary business 
expenses under Section 162 as contrasted 
with capital expenditures (Section 263) and 
personal expenses (Section 262). Since the 
Code is silent on this point, the regulations 
are especially important. (p. 29) 


I believe it is important that the In- 
ternal Revenue Code no longer be silent 
on this point. We should not have to rely 
so exclusively upon Internal Revenue 
regulations in this important area. 

My bill, H.R. 8280, is designed to elimi- 
nate this deficiency. It would amend sec- 
tion 162 which, as I noted, relates to trade 
or business expenses, by permitting cer- 
tain educational expenses of teachers to 
be deducted from gross income for in- 
come tax purposes. It would be limited 
to a person who was a teacher during 
the taxable year or during any of the 
4 preceding taxable years and who at- 
tended a college or university during the 
taxable year. This subsection would 
clearly permit the deduction of ordinary 
and necessary expenses for tuition and 
fees, for books, supplies, and materials 
required for courses for academic credit, 
and for traveling expenses, including 
amounts spent for meals and lodging 
while away from home attending such 
institutions. 

It permits similar deductions for edu- 
cational travel where academic credit is 
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given for such travel by an institution 
of higher learning or where such travel 
is accepted by the taxpayer’s employer in 
satisfaction of educational requirements 
set by such employer or by the State 
where he is employed as a teacher. 

Now it is true that revised Internal 
Revenue Service rulings, contrary to pre- 
viously proposed regulations, essentially 
permit the same kinds of expenditures as 
my bill does. But this by no means obvi- 
ates the importance of having this bill 
passed. Without this bill we can have 
no assurance that the Internal Revenue 
Service will not again change the rulings 
and knock out deductions which, under 
current interpretations, are allowed. 

Up until these revised regulations were 
passed, money spent for education could 
be deducted only if the expenditures were 
made to maintain or improve skills re- 
quired in the taxpayer’s job, trade, or 
business, or if it were required by the 
employer as a condition for the taxpayer 
to retain his or her job, salary, or status. 
The deductions were not permitted to 
teachers who returned to college volun- 
tarily without being required to do so as 
a condition for holding their job or those 
who went back to school merely to be- 
come better teachers or to improve their 
salary potential. Without this bill, we 
can have no assurance that the Internal 
Revenue Service will not revert back to 
the narrower interpretation. 

The education of America’s children is 
too important a business to allow narrow 
tax technicalities to stand in the way of 
encouraging our teachers to improve 
themselves and the quality of the in- 
struction they will be able to give our 
children. 

We cannot expect teachers to do their 
best, to work long hours at low pay, when 
they see the tax laws interpreted in a way 
discriminatory and unfair to them. They 
have only to see how liberally the In- 
ternal Revenue Service has interpreted 
the short, intensive, and very expensive 
courses given for accountants, lawyers, 
and other highly paid professionals. Is 
there any profession in which we should 
encourage additional training more than 
education? Is there any place where such 
education will pay greater dividends for 
the future of our country? 

This is not a subject to be trifled with. 
We must treat our teachers fairly. We 
must encourage them to advance their 
education and improve their teaching 
skills for the sake of our children and 
the future of our country. Therefore, I 
urge prompt consideration and rapid 
adoption of my bill, H.R. 8280, a copy of 
which I here include: 

H.R. 8280 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to allow teachers to deduct from 
gross income the expenses incurred in pur- 
suing courses for academic credit and 
degrees at institutions of higher education 
and including certain travel 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
162 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to trade or business expenses) is 
amended by redesignating subsection (f) as 
(g), and by inserting after subsection (e) the 
following new subsection: 

“(f) CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES OF 
‘TEACHERS,— 
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“(1) In Generat.—In the case of a taxpayer 
who is a teacher during the taxable year or 
who was a teacher during any of the 4 preced- 
ing taxable years, and who attended an in- 
stitution of higher education during the tax- 
able year, the deduction allowed by subsec- 
tion (a) shall include the ordinary and nec- 

expenses paid or incurred by him dur- 
ing the taxable year for— 

“(A) tuition and fees required for his at- 
tendance at such institution, for courses for 
academic credit pursued by him at such in- 
stitution, or for an academic degree; 

“(B) books, supplies, and materials re- 
quired for courses for academic credit pur- 
sued by him at such an institution or for an 
academic degree; and 

“(C) traveling expenses (including 
amounts expended for meals and lodging 
other than amounts which are lavish or ex- 
travagant under the circumstances) while 
away from home attending such institution. 

“(2) EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL.—In the case of a 
taxpayer who is a teacher during the taxable 
year or who was a teacher during any of the 
4 preceding taxable years, the deduction al- 
lowed by subsection (a) shall include the 

and necessary expenses paid or in- 
curred by him during the taxable year for 
travel while away from home (including 
amounts expended for meals and lodging 
other than amounts Which are lavish or ex- 
travagant under the circumstances), if— 

“(A) academic credit is given for such 
travel by an institution of higher education, 
vr 


B) such travel is accepted by the tax- 
payer’s employer in satisfaction of educa- 
tional requirements set by such employer 
or by the State in which the taxpayer is em- 
ployed as a teacher. 

“(3) Derrnirrons—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

“(A) The term ‘teacher’ means an in- 
dividual who is employed as a classroom 
teacher at an educational institution, or as 
a supervisor, administrator, adviser, or con- 
sultant in any capacity related to the in- 
structional program of such an institution 
(including but not limited to guidance 
counselors and librarians). 

“(B) The term ‘educational institution’ 
means an educational institution as defined 
in section 151(e) (4). 

“(C) The term ‘institution of higher ed- 
ucation’ means an educational institution 
which is authorized to confer baccalaureate 
or higher academic degrees. 

“(4) EXCEPTIONS.— 

“(A) Paragraphs (1) and (2) shall not 
apply to any expense paid or incurred by the 
taxpayer prior to the time he first performs 
services as a teacher. 

“(B) Paragraphs (1) and (2) shall not 
apply to any expense paid or incurred by 
the taxpayer for the purpose of obtaining, 
or qualifying for, employment than as a 
teacher.” 

SEC. 2. DEDUCTION From Gross Income.— 
Section 62(2) (relating to definition of ad- 
justed gross income) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(E) EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES OF TEACHERS.— 
The deduction allowed by section 162(f) for 
the educational expenses of teachers.” 

Sec. 3. EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


Mr. BROTZMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for his excellent 
presentation and for participating in this 
special order. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROTZMAN. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Arkansas. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
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made by the distinguished gentleman 
from Colorado and the other Members 
who have spoken on this very timely and 
crucial issue. 

I should like also to say that I, along 
with many of our colleagues, have intro- 
duced legislation which would codify tax 
deductions allowed teachers for expenses 
incurred in pursuing studies for aca- 
demic credit and degrees at institutions 
of higher education. It is my view that 
this legislation is necessary to clear up 
the confusion surrounding this whole 
matter of educational deductions because 
we know that in the past the Internal 
Revenue Service has failed to be con- 
sistent in this area. 

It is of the utmost importance for de- 
ductions of this nature to be clearly pre- 
scribed by statute rather than by the is- 
suance of regulations by an adminstra- 
tive agency of the Federal Government. 
The enactment of a law will spell out 
precisely what deductions will be allowed. 

I need not emphasize the importance 
of extending such a concession to a 
group of people who are charged with 
the vital task of molding the minds of 
our Nation’s youth—our most precious 
resource, Every possible step must be 
taken to encourage our teachers to not 
only continue in the profession but to 
increase their knowledge of their sub- 
ject matter and to acquire new methods 
and techniques of teaching that subject 
matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope favorable and 
prompt action can be taken on this most 
crucial issue. 

Again I commend the very distin- 
guished gentleman from Colorado for his 
presentation today and the manner in 
which he has brought this matter to the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr, BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Arkansas for a very 
valuable contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. ScHapEBeRG] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very proud to join the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Colorado and my many 
other colleagues in calling to the atten- 
tion of this House the need for positive 
action to encourage members of the 
teaching profession to continue their ed- 
ucation. 

There is no category of our society 
which receives so little rightful recogni- 
tion as the dedicated men and women 
who mold the minds of our young people. 
Education is one of the basic pillars upon 
which a progressive society rests. Teach- 
ers should be given an incentive to 
broaden the scope of their knowledge, 
to keep in touch with advances being 
made in the field of education, and to 
develop an increasing understanding of 
the many facets of society for which the 
students they teach are preparing them- 
selves. This not only helps the teachers 
but their students, and, as a result, the 
entire community and Nation benefit. 
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Allowing them full deduction for their 
educational and related expenses will en- 
able many teachers to take additional 
courses or degrees which, in turn, will be 
reflected in their greater effectiveness in 
the classroom and on the campus. 

In the early days of this Congress, I in- 
troduced legislation, H.R. 4913, which 
would provide for the income tax deduc- 
tibility of all educational expenses in- 
curred by teachers. Such expenses would 
include tuition, fees, books, supplies, and 
materials, and travel expenses, includ- 
ing educational travel. I hope earnestly 
that our concerted efforts here today will 
result in early action on this bill or one 
of its companion bills. In this way our 
fine teachers would be encouraged to im- 
prove their skills and expand their 
knowledge. Our schools, our young peo- 
ple, and our country cannot help but 
profit from this measure. 

Mr. BROTZ MAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Morton] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MORTON. Mr. Speaker, under ex- 
isting authority, the Internal Revenue 
Service has broad powers to interpret the 
various provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. To a great extent, this is nec- 
essary since it would be impractical to 
spell out all the details by law. From 
time to time, however, it seems the pro- 
posed rulemakings are contrary to con- 
gressional intent. 

It is also true that eligibility for de- 
ductions, in many cases, is not clearly 
defined. A case in point is the allowance 
of deductions for expenses incurred by 
teachers in pursuing their education. 
Because of the complexity of tax laws 
and regulations, the teacher many times 
must appear before the IRS to argue his 
case for the deduction. 

The quality of our educational system 
in great part is a function of the ability 
of our teachers. In my own State of 
Maryland, as many as 25,000 of the 33,- 
000 public school teachers are taking 
courses. An estimated 1,600 teachers 
hold “provisional certificates” and must 
earn a bachelor’s degree to continue 
teaching in the Maryland school system. 
Another 24,000 teachers are being 
prodded by the State’s standard laws to 
advance from a bachelor’s degree to a 
master’s degree within a 10-year period. 

Mr. Speaker, with these facts in mind, 
I have cosponsored legislation which will 
set down in law the eligibility of teach- 
ers’ education expenses for tax deduc- 
tions. Such costs will be deductible re- 
gardless of whether the individual is 
sharpening his teaching skills or pur- 
suing a higher academic degree. 

The enactment of this legislation will 
set Congress on record in support of a 
national policy to treat teachers’ educa- 
tion expenses as an investment in the 
future, deserving of the same tax treat- 
ment that is accorded new plants and 
machine tools. 

Mr. BROTZ MAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kornecay] 
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may extend his remarks at this point in 
the record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I thank the gentle- 
man for providing this time and I am 
grateful to the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Brotzman] for bringing this im- 
portant issue to the attention of the 
House. I wish to associate myself with 
his efforts to provide tax deductions for 
teachers for expenses they incur in con- 
tinuing their educational training. 

As the gentleman from Colorado 
knows, I have also long been interested 
in giving our hard-pressed teachers 
some relief from an inequity now exist- 
ing in the Internal Revenue Code. On 
January 11, I reintroduced H.R. 2004, 
similar to a bill I had offered last year. 
My bill, as well as that of some 70 others, 
would simply amend the code to permit 
teachers to deduct from gross income the 
amount of expenses incurred in pursuing 
courses for academic credit and degrees 
at institutions of higher education, in- 
cluding certain travel. 

For a number of years, the Congress 
has had a commendable objective of 
improving the quality of education—at 
every level—and many, many millions 
of dollars have been expended in pursuit 
of this noble purpose. 

Yet, there is a simple and direct way 
to help education, without massive Fed- 
eral expenditures. This way is open to 
us by the simple expedient of a relatively 
minor tax benefit proposed in the large 
number of bills now pending before the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Teachers, and particularly good teach- 
ers, are in short supply at elementary, 
secondary and higher education levels. 
Yet, those who do teach our children, 
for meager compensation mostly, are 
inspired by a dedication to a teaching 
career, And, in their self-dedication, they 
continuously strive to improve and up- 
date their knowledge, their capacity and 
ability. The increasing cost of higher 
education is discouraging to their efforts. 

I believe that the Federal Government 
can further the teachers’ commendable 
practice and desire for self-improvement. 
It can do this easily, by amending the 
law to enable them to deduce their con- 
tinuing educational expenses from their 
gross income. 

In many areas, including my own home 
State of North Carolina, a teacher—if he 
or she is to advance in the profession— 
must continue to receive educational 
training. It is not as much of an option 
as it is a necessity, a requirement. Thus, 
the teacher must pay these additional 
expenses out of pocket, out of his own 
meager resources. He must finance his 
individual program of improving his 
competency, without even the minor 
encouragement that the tax bill a num- 
ber of us have introduced would give. 

Through federally funded fellowships 
and scholarships, the Government has 
attempted to encourage the professional 
improvement of teachers. Why not make 
the improvement program broad and 
general, by allowing all teachers to im- 
prove themselves? 
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Again, I thank the gentleman from 
Colorado for initiating this debate on a 
timely and important subject and for 
allowing me to participate in it. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. Mink] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK, Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to join the gentleman from Colorado in 
this special order to discuss legislation 
on tax deductions for expenses incurred 
for continuing education. During the 
89th Congress, and again on February 2, 
1967, at this session of Congress I intro- 
duced legislation to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to allow income tax deduc- 
tions to teachers, individuals employed 
or self-employed in the same profession 
for a minimum of 5 years, and persons 
granted a leave of absence by their em- 
ployer for study at an institution of 
higher education. The deductible ex- 
penses would include tuition and fees, 
books and educational materials, and 
travel away from home necessitated by 
such educational pursuit. 

This bill would provide fair and equi- 
table treatment under our tax laws for 
individuals in a variety of fields who 
after having once begun careers return 
to college at considerable expense in or- 
der to meet their professional desires for 
new methodology and continual renewal 
of content. Though teaching is the voca- 
tion which most readily comes to mind 
because of the accelerating frontiers of 
knowledge with which educators must 
cope, this bill also covers all medical per- 
sonnel, accountants, and other profes- 
sional persons whose success depends 
upon their keeping abreast of new devel- 
opments in their field. 

I sponsored this same bill in the 89th 
Congress, and many of my colleagues 
joined me in this late-session endeavor 
to clarify the uncertainty surrounding 
the subject of educational deductions. 
Unfortunately, no hearings were held on 
this legislation, but I am hopeful that 
my colleagues will again see fit to spon- 
sor similar bills so that we may have 
early action in this session of the 90th 
Congress. 

There is a real need for such legisla- 
tion because of the unpredictability of 
the Internal Revenue Service’s position 
on this matter over the years. On July 7, 
1966, Internal Revenue published a set of 
proposed regulations regarding deduc- 
tions for educational expenses, which was 
strenuously opposed by most teachers’ 
organizations, and then later rescinded. 
Despite this rescission of the proposed 
regulations, there remains considerable 
confusion concerning the whole matter 
of these deductions. I introduced this 
bill to make educational deductions a 
matter of statute rather than agency in- 
terpretation. Last session this bill was 
endorsed by the National Education As- 
sociation, the Hawaii Medical Associa- 
tion, the Hawaii State Board of Educa- 
tion, the Maui County Board of Super- 
visors, the Hawaii Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, the 
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American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, the Maui County School 
Advisory Council, and many other orga- 
nizations and private citizens both in 
Hawaii and throughout the country. 

It seems more than ever obvious, Mr. 
Speaker, that a busy professional person 
in meeting his demanding daily commit- 
ments must indeed have a difficult time 
keeping himself well-informed on newly 
developing knowledge and techniques in 
his field. It becomes incumbent for many 
such individuals to devote time to formal 
study and course work for this purpose, 
and I am convinced that we should offer 
them every incentive to take advantage 
of the continuing education opportuni- 
ties available. This bill establishes what 
I believe to be already the national pol- 
icy regarding support of continuing edu- 
cation. If we want to encourage this pol- 
icy there is every reason to make clear 
that expenses incurred and money spent 
for further education are not included as 
taxable income. 

Schoolteachers particularly are faced 
with professional requirements to accu- 
mulate a specified minimum of college 
credits on a periodic basis in order to 
maintain their certification. In many 
jurisdictions, the principle of refreshing 
and renewing learning is regarded as so 
desirable that incentive schedules pro- 
vide salary increases for specified 
amounts of formal study by the teacher. 
The intensive course work required for 
the master’s degree, becoming ever more 
essential for educators, also imposes a 
financial burden on the 
overworked and typically low-salaried 
teacher. 

The Congress has done much in recent 
years to confirm the importance of maxi- 
mum education for everyone as a na- 
tional goal. However, we have till now 
not done nearly enough to legislate in the 
interest of encouraging continuing edu- 
cation for those who have completed 
their basic curriculum of study and have 
already worked in their chosen career 
field. 

My bill has safeguards which will ex- 
clude from its benefits anyone who de- 
sires to return to college to acquire edu- 
cation for a new career, in that it re- 
quires experience in the individual’s 
particular field of study in addition to 
assurance that he will resume his em- 
ployment in that vocation after comple- 
tion of the particular studies for which 
he claims deduction. 

There can be no doubt, Mr. Speaker, 
that education in our times does not end 
with the bachelor’s degree and that 4 or 
5 years of college does not guarantee con- 
tinuing expertise in any specialized field. 
It is therefore in the greater interests of 
our country that we provide at the very 
least some recognition to those who seek 
to renew themselves by further educa- 
tion. 

The power to establish a tax policy is 
the responsibility of the Congress and I 
feel it is indeed not only wisdom but 
prudence which dictates that we offer 
relief to those who expend their own 
funds to return to college to renew the 
quality of their professional capacity. 
What this bill in effect says is that what 
these persons do on their own initiative 
to further their educational background 
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they do for their entire profession and 
thus, that which they actually spend to 
seek that education ought not to be 
taxed as income. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time today to 
renew with my colleagues my belief that 
this Congress must give favorable con- 
sideration to this proposal, and enact 
into law a bill which will give compre- 
hensive protection and recognition to 
those in our teaching professions and 
others who are incurring expenses for 
pursuits in education. This individual 
effort and incentive requires adequate 
recognition in the tax laws of this coun- 
try and I urge all of our colleagues to 
join us in support of this bill. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rooney] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 2 of this year, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service issued new regu- 
lations establishing more liberal guide- 
lines for teachers to deduct expenses in- 
curred in advancing their educations 
and teaching skills. This, I firmly believe, 
was a step in the right direction. 

These guidelines will provide mem- 
bers of the teaching profession with the 
incentive to continue their education 
after they have been certified to teach. 
The recognized deductions include tui- 
tion and fees, books, and educational 
materials, as well as travel directly re- 
lated to their continued education. 

I certainly endorsed this action by the 
Internal Revenue Service. However, I 
believe that the issuance of an IRS 
guideline is something less than is nec- 
essary to provide teachers with firm evi- 
dence that these incentive deductions 
will not be withdrawn at some future 
date. It was, in fact, an IRS proposal of 
1966 to remove certain educational ex- 
penses from the deductible category 
which prompted me to cosponsor legis- 
lation to firmly establish continuing 
education expenses as deductible ex- 
penditures for teachers. This policy 
should be more than just policy—it 
should be law. 

Better education is the cornerstone of 
every program we conceive to help build 
a better society. Our educational pro- 
gram can only be made more sound by 
stimulating our teachers to broaden their 
knowledge and advance their teaching 
skills through continuing education. If 
our teachers are better equipped to teach, 
they can better inspire and encourage 
their students. 

As I said, Mr. Speaker, I cosponsored 
this legislation in the 89th Congress and 
again in the 90th Congress. I am pleased 
to join with many of my colleagues to- 
day in expressing hope that this legis- 
lation will be enacted by this Congress. 

We are discussing and debating many 
programs in this Congress to improve the 
quality of American education. And none 
is more important than the proposal we 
are discussing today. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. Worrrl may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, fiscal re- 
sponsibility means a carefully structured 
tax system with scheduled incentives and 
balanced deductions. It is simply good 
policy to tax selectively, allowing credit 
when it helps to create economic 
stimulus. 

A tax deduction for teachers continu- 
ing their education has just these ad- 
vantages, for better training of teachers 
is a sound investment in a more pro- 
gressive future. Their continued educa- 
tion is for them quite simply a necessary 
business expense, and should be allowed 
the same deductive status as is given to 
other businesses. At the same time, it in- 
creases our national talent resources by 
actively encouraging continued training. 

The tax loss in this case is a bargain 
price for the benefits to the Nation that 
will ensue and I strongly urge the Ways 
and Means Committee to proceed this 
session with hearings on my bill, H.R. 
9054, and others to give teachers a tax 
break for education expenses. 

Mr. BROTZMAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Kyros] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, legislation 
to provide for deductions of educational 
expenses for teachers is long overdue. 
We have witnessed in the last two 
decades an astounding expansion in the 
amount of knowledge available to man. 
Whole new fields of study, from nuclear 
physics to sociology to oceanography, 
have opened up in the years following 
World War II. 

In order for American students to 
understand the developments that are 
remaking our world, their teachers must 
be familiar with this vastly expanded 
universe of fact and hypothesis. Only 
through frequent refresher courses, aca- 
demic courses, and research can those 
teachers keep pace with progress in their 
respective fields. A teacher who grad- 
uated in 1964 and never returned to 
school could hardly attempt to explain 
sonar and telstar, or the Dead Sea scrolls 
and the United Nations. 

This tax credit would give them an in- 
centive to continue their own education. 

It is appropriate that this proposed 
deduction should come under the sec- 
tion of the IRS Code relating to business 
expenses, because it is the business of 
teachers to be familiar with the latest 
developments in their field of expertise. 
It is appropriate that this measure re- 
ceive consideration now, because as never 
before, the primacy of the United States 
depends upon the quality of the educa- 
tion its citizens receive. 

I regard this legislation as urgent be- 
cause of its great potential in benefitting 
the calibre of our teachers and our edu- 
cational system. For this reason, I have 
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introduced H.R. 6840 to create this im- 
portant deduction category. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the sponsors of the original proposal in 
the previous Congress to provide for an 
income tax deduction of certain educa- 
tional expenses incurred by teachers con- 
tinuing their education, I am happy to 
join my colleagues today in urging favor- 
able and expeditious acticn on this legis- 
lation in this Congress. Early this session 
I incorporated my original proposal into 
a package tax credit bill, H.R. 5043, cited 
as the Private Enterprise and Individual 
Initiative Act of 1967. 

The teacher tax credit provision of 
H.R. 5043 is one I consider to be of the 
utmost importance to the encouragement 
and growth of quality teaching of our 
young people, who are most assuredly 
this Nation’s soundest investment for the 
continuance and preservation of a strong 
and free America. Our future strength 
and leadership among the free world na- 
tions rests squarely on the shoulders of 
today’s youth. Thus, the quality of our 
educational system and the success of 
our teachers in imparting their knowl- 
edge and skills to our youth will be in- 
or, imprinted on this Nation’s fu- 

ure. 

We cannot afford to fail to encourage 
our teachers to advance their knowledge 
and their abilities through every means 
possible and certainly the tax credit in- 
centive for the continuance of their edu- 
cation is both proper and necessary if 
our educational standards are to keep 
pace with the ever growing demand for 
advanced technology and highly devel- 
oped expertise. 


As an incentive toward economic, 


growth, we extend to business and in- 
dustry certain tax credits to encourage 
expansion and advancement. Certainly 
intellectual growth is of as great if not 
greater importance and a tax incentive to 
encourage and make possible continuing 
education and advancements in the 
knowledge and abilities of our teachers is 
surely the wisest of investments. As the 
leader and protector of the free nations, 
we must use every resource at our com- 
mand to prepare today’s youth to meet 
their responsibilities as tomorrow's lead- 
ers in this modern and highly competi- 
tive world. 

The American dream can be preserved 
only through our mental, physical, and 
moral development, and to those towhom 
we entrust this precious duty—the dedi- 
cated teachers of our youth—we should 
certainly give every encouragement and 
opportunity for advancement. A tax 
credit for their continuing education is a 
small token to ask and it is unconscion- 
able to me that we should even hesitate 
in granting them this incentive. 


SUPPORT OUR SERVICEMEN DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Indiana [Mr. Bray] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, practically 
every civic, fraternal, business, and social 
organization of Madison County, Ind., 
worked to plan Support Our Servicemen 
Day at Anderson, the county seat, on 
Saturday, August 19, 1967. A major patri- 
otic rally, a nonpartisan, public tribute to 
our country’s men in uniform, it was to 
feature a parade with floats and units 
from all over Indiana. 

Feeling it was only fitting and proper 
that the Armed Forces be represented, 
the sponsors invited a U.S. Marine band 
and color guard. The Marines accepted, 
then said they would have to withdraw. 

The letter, dated August 11, 1967, from 
the officer in charge of the Marine Corps 
Recruiting Station in Indianapolis said: 

Today I received a message from higher 
headquarters advising against active partici- 
pation in affairs of this nature because of 
their “possible political implications.” 


A strong protest was made to the De- 
partment of Defense. At the last minute, 
a White House phone call authorized Ma- 
rine participation. I was honored to be 
present at the ceremonies and am proud 
to say they were among the most moving 
and stirring I have ever seen. 

The whole affair raises some questions 
that must be answered. The order ban- 
ning participation was a Navy directive; 
to the best of my knowledge, nothing of 
this sort has gone to any of the other 
services. But who in the Department of 
the Navy felt the political implications 
were such that participation should be 
forbidden? We can be quite certain it 
was not a man in uniform. 

The President has already taken the 
first correct step, when White House or- 
ders authorized Marine participation. 
The next steps are to seek out the man 
responsible and dismiss him at once. 

The kindest thing that can be said 
about such a person is that he is stupid. 
Whoever did it displayed a monumental 
ignorance of his country, and his fellow 
citizens. Such stupidity will be repeated 
and makes such a person unsafe to make 
decisions affecting our Armed Forces. 

We must see this does not occur again. 
Mr. President, the American people are 
waiting for your answer. 


FOREIGN DIPLOMATS BEWARE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS, Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
concerned with the manipulations in 
connection with the administration’s 
proposal to establish an International 
Center in the Nation’s Capital, among 
other things because of the costs which 
have been estimated to run as high as 
$500,000,000 or more. A substantial part 
of these costs will, under the adminis- 
tration plan, be placed upon the already 
bowed backs of the taxpayers of the en- 
tire country. 

In a number of speeches dealing with 
the proposed International Center I have 
pointed out that it calls for subsidized 
sites for garages—underground and in 
solid rock, at least in part—hotels, shops, 
restaurants, and an international drink- 
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ing club. I have been quite critical of the 
proposal, which is set out in the $8,000,- 
000,000 comprehensive plan for 1985 for 
the Nation’s Capital, and which is also 
incorporated in legislation developed in 
the Department of State and sent to the 
Congress by the White House. The Pres- 
ident’s message to the Congress was sent 
up on February 27 this year, and it spoke 
of his determination to recommend legis- 
lation which would be consistent with 
the legitimate interests of the citizens of 
the District of Columbia. Unfortunately, 
the legislation which the administration 
sent up to the Congress in March fell far 
short of that objective, and now the Dis- 
trict Commissioners have castigated the 
National Capital Planning Commission’s 
entire $8,000,000,000 plan as not being 
responsive to the needs of the Nation’s 
Capital. In a sharply worded letter under 
date of August 18 the District govern- 
ment attacked the plan, and called it a 
“disturbing” document which ignores the 
people of Washington. 

Far from being consistent with the 
legitimate interests of District citizens, 
the $500,000,000 International Center 
plan, which is part of the $8,000,000,000 
overall plan, seems to be consistent only 
with the illegitimate interests of certain 
well-known lobbyists with an in to the 
White House and to the Chairman of 
the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion. In their letter the District Commis- 
sioners indicted the international plan 
as “inappropriate and premature,” which 
indeed it is. 

I have received a number of letters 
dealing with the International Center, 
and the chancery issue, which I shall in- 
clude, together with newspaper articles, 
as part of my remarks, The letters seem 
to be well documented, and are based in 
part on the newspaper articles. They 
point to the abuse of public interest and 
trust involved in the decisions of the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission, and 
they raise very serious questions which 
must be answered by the administration. 
The questions raised by the rejection of 
the rezoning application for the Wolman 
tract by the National Capital Planning 
Commission—a rezoning application sup- 
ported by representatives of the Swedish 
Government, and representative citizens 
and citizens organizations—are grave. If 
this tract were rezoned to meet the re- 
quirements of the Chancery Act of Octo- 
ber 13, 1964, the use of this 16-acre tract 
would solve the most pressing chancery 
needs of foreign governments, and it 
would not cost the Federal Government, 
or the taxpayers of the Nation, 1 red 
cent. 

Saving money apparently does not in- 
terest this administration. The gaudier 
and more unrealistic a plan is and, espe- 
cially, the costlier it is, the more appeal- 
ing it seems to be to the White House. 

One of the letters I have received 
points out the “hidden influence” at work 
in the rejection of the rezoning applica- 
tion by the National Capita] Planning 
Commission, and this letter was delivered 
at the White House on August 8, but there 
has been no reply. Another letter points 
out that there is clearly a conflict of in- 
terest here, and Mrs. James H. Rowe, 
chairman of the National Capital Plan- 
pate a Commission, is involved. The letter 
8 ; 
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Not only is the $8,000,000,000 Comprehen- 
sive Plan for 1985 bad, but there is clearly 
a conflict of interest here, and Mrs. Rowe, as 
Chairman of the National Capital Planning 
Commission, should have had the good judg- 
ment to have abstained from voting and 
pushing for the rejection of the Wolman tract 
rezoning application in view of the fact that 
her husband’s law firm stands to make such 
a financial killing, and reap such a financial 
bonanza, from its rejection. 


The letter to President Johnson goes 
on to say: 

The exercise of undue and hidden infiuence 
is a matter that cannot be condoned. As 
stated in our letter filed with the Zoning 
Commission, “In any other jurisdiction, this 
unrevealed information and connections of 
this type would be actionable.” It is perfectly 
clear that the White House would not be 
used with your personal knowledge to ad- 
vance selfish interests and influence peddling. 
Secret payoffs, whether in the form of unwar- 
ranted legal fees or other forms, are abhor- 
rent to the American people. 


The author of the letter to the Presi- 
dent is John R. Immer, president of the 
Federation of Citizens Associations of the 
District of Columbia, who concludes one 
of his letters this way: 


The Zoning Commission may lack the cour- 
age and the moral fibre and stamina to buck 
the prestigious law firm of Corcoran, Foley, 
Youngman & Rowe with its White House con- 
nections, and its domination and control of 
the National Capital Planning Commission. 
But the American people can be trusted to 
remember this scandal when election day rolls 
around next Fall. 


Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
letters and newspaper articles in support 
of the remarks previously made: 


FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCI/.- 
TIONS OF THE DISTRICT OF Co- 
LUMBIA, k 

1 August 18, 1967. 

Hon. H. R. Gnoss, 

Rayburn House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Gross: We again wish 
to you our deep appreciation for your un- 
ending efforts to protect the public purse 
against raids on it to finance dubious schemes 
both at home and abroad. 

Certainly your speech of May 22, entitled 
most appropriately we thought, “Foreign 
Diplomats Beware” was one which should 
have gotten a great deal more attention than 
it did, since it condemned a White House 
scheme in the Nation’s Capital itseli which 
would cost the American taxpayers, including 
the taxpayers of Iowa, an eventual $500,000,- 
000. In fact, it was suggested at the hearings 
held by the House Public Works Committee 
that it might cost a cool $1,000,000,000, if one 
billion dollars can be considered to be cool. 
Some of the points you made in that speech 
might well be mentioned here. You said: 

“It is high time this House took the time 
to unmask and uncover the behind-the- 
scenes forces which are hard at work in a 
bold maneuver to overturn the earlier House 
action. Apparently there are no limits to 
the willingness of this Administration to ac- 
commodate its friends and financial con- 
tributors....The administration should 
tell us not only who is back of this effort 
to reverse the April 10 vote on the chancery 
issue and the administration plan to provide 
subsidized locations for international orga- 
nizations, hotels, office buildings, restaurants, 
shops, and an international drinking club, 
but who the developers and operators of this 
complex will be. ... 

“Recently a second site has won admin- 
istration backing, according to a number of 
reports. A brochure prepared by the well- 
known Washington architect with White 
House connections, Chloethiel Woodard 
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Smith, calls for the use of the McLean Gar- 
dens housing project ‘to provide suitable 
sites for chanceries and the headquarters of 
the Organization of American States and 
the Inter-American Development Bank.’” 

You pointed out in your speech that— 

“The questionable advantages of this site 
include the probability that Congress can be 
bypassed entirely and, in fact, ignored com- 
pletely for, again according to the brochure 
The owner proposed to offer the tract to the 
U.S. Government in exchange for the note 
now being held by the Treasury for $19,400,- 
000 secured in part by McLean Gardens’. It is 
believed that this transaction could be ex- 
ecuted without special authorizing legisla- 
tion by the Congress. 

“It now appears that a well-known and 
highly paid Washington lobbyist, with White 
House and Texas gas and oil connections of 
long standing, is a leading sponsor of the Mc- 
Lean Gardens site and has obtained the bless- 
ing and approval of the President for its use, 
which would help settle an estate. 

“Needless to say, there may be some reason 
to doubt that the settlement would benefit 
the American taxpayers any more than does 
the oil depletion allowance. This particular 
lobbyist is not only interested in settling this 
estate to the maximum advantage of its heirs, 
but is also interested in blocking even the 
consideration of other sites with superior ad- 
vantages by the Organization of American 
States and a number of foreign governments, 
despite the fact that the savings to American 
taxpayers of other sites may be very great and 
the advantages of other sites from the point 
of view of our Government may be many.” 

You may wish to bring to public notice the 
attached letters to the President, and the 
Zoning Commission of the District of Colum- 
bia which protest the hidden forces at work 
in this matter. I might point out that the 
President has not replied to my letter, which 
referred to the highly paid Washington lobby- 
ist, Thomas G. Corcoran, with important 
White House and Texas gas and oil connec- 
tions of long standing, as a leading sponsor 
of the McLean Gardens site. The Washington 
Post reported on hearings held by the Zoning 
Commission on an application for rezoning 
the Wolman tract on August 2, 1967. The 
Post article pointed directly to the reasons 
back of the NCPC opposition to the Wolman 
tract rezoning when it referred to “those 
pushing the McLean Gardens plan. These in- 
terests, represented by former New Dealer 
Thomas G. Corcoran, contend that their 30- 
acre site could accommodate most or all of 
the countries that want new chanceries. The 
National Capital Planning Commission has 
also opposed the Wolman plan, challenging 
both its legality under the zoning laws and 
the appropriateness of chanceries on upper 

husetts Avenue.” 

The Evening Star of July 29, reported that 
when the Wolman tract was taken up by 
the NCPC the opposition to its rezoning was 
led by Mrs. James H. Rowe, Jr., Chairman of 
the NCPC, whose husband, James H. Rowe, 
Jr.. is a law partner of Thomas G. Corcoran 
in the law firm of Corcoran, Foley, Young- 
man & Rowe. The Evening Star report de- 
clared that— 

“The planning commission, at the urging 
of Walter Louchheim, and Mrs. James H. 
Rowe, Jr., two private citizens on the com- 
mission, passed the resolution advising 
against the embassy-chancery rezoning.” 

The Evening Sar report also stated that Lt. 
Col. Louis W. Prentiss, Jr., assistant District 
Engineer Commissioner, who was represent- 
ing the District on the NCPC, pointed out 
that existing zoning already permits high 
rise apartments and commercial use on the 
Wolman tract and said that their stand was 
unreasonable. He said that to ‘down-zone’ 
the site from its present zoning for 800 to 900 
apartment units to 20 to 60 single-family 
houses per acre would mean the District 
would have to compensate Wolman for the 
loss in value.” 
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-The August 1967 issue of the Washington 
Magazine has a most revealing article en- 
titled “The Washington Legal Establishment” 
which deserves your very close scrutiny and 
that of other Members of Congress. One of 
the law firms cited in this article was among 
those which the government is the firm of 
Corcoran, Foley, Youngman & Rowe. The 
article states that “Without a doubt, this is 
the most Baroque law firm in town... its 
litigation record is unimpressive. At the head 
of its cast of characters is Thomas Corcoran 
. . James Rowe is a household word in the 
White House . In most firms offering this 
kind of informal, high-level consideration, 
fees amount to only about ten percent of 
their income. Corcoran, Foley, Youngman & 
Rowe do more of it, and naturally make 
more money out of it.” 

The documentation on Messrs. Corcoran 
and Rowe is long and impressive. Fortune 
magazine has written about Corcoran’s con- 
nection with gas transmission lines which 
have been opposed by California; the Mor- 
genthau Diaries refer to one or the other of 
them, as does Theodore M. White in his 
book “The Making of the President 1964” 
which reports on the connections of James 
H. Rowe, Jr. with both the President and 
the Vice President. There was also an inter- 
esting case of a Chinese General who made 
off with some of the funds raised for Free 
China, and the infamous Savannah Ship- 
yards case, and the Sterling Products case, 
and the Elk Hill case which Corcoran had 
some open or behind-the-scene connections 
with. 

The newspapers have now reported the 
sharp criticisms made by the District Com- 
missioners of the Comprehensive Plan for 
1985 developed by the National Capital 
Planning Commission. They were sharply 
critical of the International Chancery Cen- 
ter Plan, making many of the same charges 
you have made about it. They said, in addi- 
tion, that it was “inappropriate and prema- 
ture” for a comprehensive plan to deal with 
detailed site plans for an area such as the 
proposed International Center. 

Not only is the $8,000,000,000 Comprehen- 
sive Plan for 1985 bad, but there is clearly 
@ conflict of interest here, and Mrs. Rowe, as 
Chairman of the National Capital Planning 
Commission, should have had the good 
judgment to have abstained from voting and 
pushing for the rejection of the Wolman 
tract rezoning application in view of the fact 
that her husband's law firm stand to make 
such a financial killing, and reap such a 
financial bonanza, from its rejection. 

As I told President Johnson in a letter 
which is attached: 

“The exercise of undue and hidden influ- 
ence is a matter that cannot be condoned, 
As stated in our letter filed with the Zoning 
Commission, ‘In any other jurisdiction, this 
unrevealed information and connections of 
this type would be actionable.’ It is perfectly 
clear that the White House would not be 
used with your personal knowledge to ad- 
vance selfish interests and influence ped- 
dling. Secret payoffs, whether in the form 
of unwarranted legal fees or other forms, 
are abhorrent to the American people. Only 
a prompt and full investigation and dis- 
closure by the White House of the fees paid 
in the McLean Gardens Chancery matter, and 
of the services actually rendered by the vari- 
ous parties which have led to the NCPC op- 
position to the Wolman tract rezoning can 
keep the White House from the charge that 
it is being used improperly—in view of the 
fact that the McLean Gardens Chancery Plan 
has been presented at the White House and 
won full approval there.” 

The Zoning Commission itself may lack the 
courage and the moral fibre and stamina to 
buck the presitious law firm of Corcoran, 
Foley, Youngman & Rowe with its White 
House connections, and its domination and 
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control of the National Capital Planning 
Commission. But the American people can 
be trusted to remember this scandal when 
election day rolls around next Fall. Anything 
you can do to bring it to national attention 
will be commended by the American people, 
Respectfully yours, 
JoHN R. IMMER, President. 
FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF THE DISTRICT OF Co- 
LUMBIA, 
August 8, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Our Federation has 
long maintained that the District Govern- 
ment is free of graft and corruption, and is 
the cleanest government in the entire na- 
tion, Now, we are greatly disturbed to find 
that, on the eve of the House consideration 
of your Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1967— 
and, clearly in eager and direct anticipation 
of its passage—that the new order of things 
under the Presidentially-appointed Mayor 
and City Council which it will usher in has 
already been revealed in the opposition of the 
National Capital Planning Commission, 
which is headed by one of your own person- 
ally chosen appointees, Mrs. James H. Rowe, 
Jr., to the Zoning Commission approval, or 
even consideration, of the application of Au- 
gust 2, 1967, for rezoning of the Wolman 
tract for chancery use. 

Attached is a letter we have filed with the 
Zoning Commission charging that political 
influence has been, and is being exerted in 
this case by Thomas G. Corcoran, a law part- 
ner of James H. Rowe, Jr., husband of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rowe, NCPC Chairman. The exer- 
cise of undue and hidden influence is a 
matter that cannot be condoned. As stated 
in our letter filed with the Zoning Commis- 
sion, “In any other jurisdiction, this unre- 
vealed information and connections of this 
type would be actionable.” It is perfectly 
clear that the White House would not be 
used with your personal knowledge to ad- 
vance’ selfish interests and influence ped- 
dling. Secret pay-offs whether in the form 
of unwarranted legal fees or other forms are 
abhorrent to the American people. Only a 
prompt and full investigation and disclosure 
by the White House of the fees paid in the 
McLean Gardens Chancery matter, and of 
the services actually rendered by the various 
parties which have led to the NCPC opposi- 
tion to the Wolman tract rezoning can keep 
the White House from the charge that it is 
being used improperly—in view of the fact 
that the McLean Gardens Chancery plan has 
been presented at the White House and won 
full approval there, 

Recently the Wall Street Journal disclosed 
that the husband of one of your Secretaries 
was quickly promoted to a $26,000-a-year 
job for which he was completely unprepared, 
Later, the husband of another high White 
House secretary, Tyler Abell, was given a 
prime location by the Redevelopment Land 
Agency for a restaurant in the SW urban re- 
newal waterfront area only a block from 
where Vice President Humphrey lives. This is 
a government-by-crony. We remember how 
strongly the Democrats in Congress reacted 
to the vicuna coat which Sherman Adams 
gave a crony, and you were in the Congress 
at that time, and had a hand in removing 
Sherman Adams from the White House. We 
hope you will move just as resolutely in 
calling for a full disclosure of the hidden 
influence at work in the NCPC opposition to 
the rezoning of the Wolman tract. We look 
forward to prompt White House action, and 
we will support you in any house-cleaning 
which you undertake at the White House in 
this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN R. IMMER, 
President. 
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FEDERATION OF CITIZENS Asso- : 
CIATIONS OF THE DISTRICT OF - 
COLUMBIA, 

August 11, 1967. 
In re: File 67-19, August 2, 1967, letter to 
President Johnson, August 8, 1967. 
Brig. Gen. ROBERT E. MATHE, 
Chairman, Zoning Commission, District of 
Columbia, Washington, D.C. 

Dear GENERAL MATHE: Attached herewith is 
a copy of a letter to President Johnson under 
date of August 8, 1967, in which I call his 
attention to the application for rezoning the 
Wolman tract, and the implications in the 
unrevealed connections of the NCPC and Eu- 
gene Ford, both of whom were adverse wit- 
nesses to the rezoning application, with the 
McLean Gardens Chancery plan and Thomas 
G. Corcoran, 

Your attention is invited to the second 
paragraph in my letter to President Johnson 
in which I said: “Attached is a letter we have 
filed with the Zoning Commission charging 
that political influence has been, and is being 
exerted in this case by Thomas G. Corcoran, 
a law partner of James H. Rowe, Jr., husband 
of Mrs, Elizabeth Rowe, NCPC Chairman. The 
exercise of undue and hidden influence is a 
matter that cannot be condoned. As stated in 
our letter filed with the Zoning Commission, 
‘In any other jurisdiction, this unrevealed in- 
formation and connections of this type would 
be actionable.’ ” 

The Zoning Commission is required to give 
due consideration to all testimony and in- 
formation filed with it. In view of the connec- 
tions, which were not revealed, of the two 
adverse witnesses in the Wolman rezoning 
hearing, and which are set out in my letter 
to the President and my letter to the Zoning 
Commission of August 8 ahd August 4 re- 
spectively, it is clearly incumbent on the 
Zoning Commission to give these two letters 
the same weight and consideration given the 
NCPC and Mr. Eugene Ford. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOHN R. IMMER, President. 


FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE DISTRICT or Co- 
LUMBIA, 

August 4, 1967. 
In re: File 67-19, August 2, 1967. 
Brig. Gen. ROBERT MATHE, 
Chairman, Zoning Commission, 
District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GENERAL MATHE: We urge the Zoning 
Commission to approve the rezoning of the 
Wolman tract. At the same time, we request 
the Zoning Commission to reject the adverse 
recommendation of the National Capital 
Planning Commission which is advisory 
only. The Zoning Commission must take 
note of the newspaper articles on August 2, 
1967 hearings on the Wolman tract rezon- 
ing request which contained very disturbing 
and significant information. The Evening 
Star (August 2, 1967) reported that: “The 
only witness opposing the plan was Eugene 
Ford, a real estate broker, who represents 
McLean Gardens, an apartment complex on 
Wisconsin Avenue NW, whose owners are in- 
terested in turning their land into a chan- 
cery center.” 

The Washington Post had a much longer 
report on Eugene Ford, and it reported that 
the interests back of the McLean Gardens 
chancery project are “represented by former 
New Dealer Thomas G. Corcoran“. Mr. Cor- 
coran is a law partner of James Rowe, Jr. in 
the law firm of Corcoran, Foley, Youngman 
& Rowe. Mr. Rowe is the husband of Mrs. 
James H. Rowe, Jr., chairman of the Nation- 
al Capital Planning Commission. In the light 
of the expose of the influence of lawyers, in- 
cluding the firm of Corcoran, Foley, Young- 
man & Rowe, on governmental matters in 
the July 1967 issues of The Washington 
Magazine, the relationship of Messrs. Ford, 
Rowe, and Corcoran, and their probable in- 
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fluence on Mrs. James H. Rowe, Jr., chair- 
man of the NCPC, and Walter C. Louch- 
heim, Jr., Commission member, cannot be 
ruled out by the Zoning Commission in its 
decision to accept or reject the views and 
advice of the NCPC on the Wolman tract. 

We charge that the NCPC is opposing the 
rezoning of the Wolman tract for chancery 
use because of the lobbying pressures gener- 
ated by Thomas G. Corcoran on behalf of 
the McLean Gardens interests through Mr. 
James H. Rowe, Jr. The McLean Gardens 
backers believe their project doesn’t need to 
come before the Zoning Commission, or go 
to the Congress, and this was made clear in 
the Washington Post, and Sunday Star of 
May 14, 1967. The NCPC doesn't have clean 
hands in this entire matter, and the inter- 
ests (special) backing the McLean Gardens 
project did, in fact, dictate the adverse rec- 
ommendation of the NCPC on the Wolman 
tract. We further charge that the connec- 
tions of Mr, Eugene Ford with Messrs. Cor- 
coran and Rowe, and with Mrs. Rowe 
through Mr. Corcoran and Mr. Rowe were 
not fully revealed to the Zoning Commis- 
sion by Mr. Eugene Ford when he testified 
before your Commission. In any other juris- 
diction, this unrevealed information and 
connections of this type would be action- 
able. 

Sincerely, 7 
JOHN R. IMMER, President. 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF CITIZEN 
ASSOCIATIONS, BUSINESSMEN, AND 
PROPERTY OWNERS, FOR THE BEST 
LOCATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CENTER, 

Washington D.C., August 19, 1967. 
Hon, H. R. Gross, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. s 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Gross: We call your at- 
tention to the attached correspondence with 
the White House which we believe to be of 
more than local interest, since it concerns 
the May 30 visit we had with Dr. William 
Sanders, Assistant Secretary General of the 
OAS, John P. Hoover, Program Officer, Pan 
American Union, and Mr, Donald Carr, 
Deputy Director of Administrative Affairs, 
Pan American Union, in the Pan American 
Union Building at 17th Street and Constitu- 
tion Avenue, N.W. $ 

(Nore. — The OAS has now officially advised 
the State Department that the Sealtest Dairy 
industrial site is unacceptable, is entirely too 
small, that twice as much land space is need- 
ed as originally planned for.) 

We testified in favor of rezoning the Wol- 
man tract for chancery use at the hearings 
held by the Zoning Commission of D.C. in 
the Old District Building, Washington, D.C. 
This rezoning would, if granted, have met 
the requirements of the Chancery Act of 
October 13, 1964, and would not cost the 
taxpayers one dime. Yet it was strongly op- 
posed by the National Capital Planning 
Commission, which knows, of course, that 
the only alternatives to rezoning of some of 
the major tracts of undeveloped land in the 
District, such as the Wolman tract, and the 
Shapiro and Henderson Castle tracts—which 
H.R. 6638, which the House adopted over- 
whelmingly on April 10 this year, would 
have rezoned in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Chancery Act of October 13, 
1964—are proposals for chancery develop- 
ment at Washington Circle and McLean Gar- 
dens which are enormously expensive, run- 
ning upwards from $500,000,000 and which - 
must be paid for by the taxpayers of the 
nation, 

We agree with you completely when you 
say that— 

“Saving money apparently does not in- 
terest this Administration. The gaudier and 
more unrealistic a plan is and, especially, the 
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costlier it is, the more appealing it seems to 
be to the White House.” 

The Washington Post, in its report on the 
hearings on rezoning of the Wolman tract, 
said in its article of August 3 that 

“But Eugene Ford, a real estate broker 
working on a project to turn McLean Gar- 
dens—now a northwest apartment develop- 
ment—into a chancery enclave, said the Wol- 
man plan would, in effect, skim off the cream 
of chancery hunting nations, leaving the 
poorer ones behind. 

“Ford warned against creating a situation 
in which poorer countries found themselves 
segregated both from the rest of Washing- 
ton and from the wealthier, older nations. 

“This is a principal theme of those push- 
ing the McLean Gardens plan. These inter- 
ests, represented by former New Dealer, 
Thomas G. Corcoran, contend that their 30- 
acre site could accommodate most or all the 
countries that want new chanceries.” 

The McLean Gardens development has 
1,200 single units, and over 700 family units 
and its conversion to chancery use would dis- 
place up to 3,000 people. The proponents of 
the plan to convert McLean Gardens also 
never mention the financial bonanza they 
would fall heir to if their proposal were 
adopted. Like some lawyers they present only 
their side of the case without pointing out 
the ultimate costs to society of the course 
of action they espouse. Actually, the solution 
to the chancery issue lies in a combination 
of H.R. 6638 and some liberalization of the 
Chancery Act of 1964 which would make it 
possible to utilize the large undeveloped 
tracts in the city, the Henderson Castle, Sha- 
piro, and Wolman tracts, as well as to per- 
mit chanceries to locate in areas zoned for 
low-density apartment use. This would avoid 
entirely the pitfalls inherent in the proposals 
to locate chancery enclaves at Washington 
Circle and McLean Gardens. The enclave 


concept itself should be discarded for, as the 


Administration of President Kennedy, of 
which President Johnson was a part as Vice 


President, told the Congress in August, 1962: . 


“Diplomatic enclaves would tend to un- 
necessarily confine us all around the world. 
In the majority of cases we are not so con- 
fined in the enclave, and I think that it is 
better for us to be out among, and mix with, 
the people than to have a ghetto atmosphere 
for American personnel confined to a diplo- 
matic area. That does not fulfill the objec- 
tives of our foreign policy, and I hope that 
we would not get into this situation by en- 
forcing it here in the District of Columbia.” 

The present Administration plan for a 
diplomatic enclave at Washington Circle, as 
well as the McLean Gardens proposal for a 
diplomatic enclave, ignores the advice offered 
the Congress by the Kennedy Administra- 
tion; both would establish a ghetto, and nei- 
ther would fulfill the objectives of our for- 


eign policy”, Furthermore, both would, if- 


adopted, or if either one were adopted, would 


have unfortunate repercussions and could 


lead to the confinement of our own diplo- 
matic personnel in similar ghettos overseas. 
We trust you will oppose this with all your 
strength. 
Respectfully, 
GEORGE FRAIN, 
À Coordinator. 
PHILLIP J. BROWN, 
Business Representative. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 6, 1967. 

Mr. GEORGE FRAIN, 

Coordinator, the Joint Committee, of Citi- 
zens Associations, Businessmen and 
Property Owners for the Best Location 
of the International Center, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Frarn: President Johnson has 
asked me to thank you for your letter of 

June 2, 1967, recounting your discussions 
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with representatives of the Organization of 
American States and urging reconsideration 
by the President of his recommendation that 
land immediately northwest of Washington 
Cirele be made available for foreign chan- 
ceries and the offices. of international organi- 
zations. I know the President appreciates 
the interest of those for whom you are acting 
as coordinator in the matter and is pleased 
to have the additional information which 
your letter conveys. 

As I have advised in my letter of April 
25, 1967, the Department of State and the 
National Capital Planning Commission as 
well as the Board of Commissioners of the 
District are the governmental bodies most 
directly concerned with the President's rec- 
ommendations which are now pending be- 
fore the Congress in legislation introduced 
by Senator Fulbright and Representative 
Kenneth Gray. Accordingly, I am transmit- 
ting your letter to each of these agencies for 
their consideration. 

Thank you again for the statement of your 


views. 
Sincerely, 
STEPHEN J. POLLAK, 
Adviser for National Capital Affairs. 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF CITIZEN 
ASSOCIATIONS, BUSINESSMEN AND 
PROPERTY OWNERS, FOR THE BEST 
LOCATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CENTER, 

June 2, 1967. 
In re: International Center. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: We wrote you on 
April 19 reporting that we had heard from 
more than one Member of Congress that the 
OAS is unhappy with the so-called Sealtest 
Dairy site. We added, “Where you expect so 
much from a gift, it might be well to con- 
sider the objections of the OAS to this site, 
even if they haven't been presented to you in 
a formal way, or in the form of a State 
Paper.” We received a letter in reply on April 
25 from Stephen J. Pollak, your Advisor for 
National Capital Affairs, saying “This is a 
matter which the OAS would discuss with 
the Department of State and I am trans- 
mitting your letter to the Chief of Protocol, 
James W. Symington, for his consideration.“ 
We are enclosing copies of these letters for 
reference. s 

We met with the Honorable William 
Sanders, Assistant Secretary General of the 
OAS, John P. Hoover, Program Officer, Pan 
American Union, and Mr. Donald Carr, Dep- 
uty Director of Administrative Affairs, Pan 
American Union, in the Pan American Union 
Building on May 30 for two hours. The meet- 
ing had been arranged by Dr. Sanders at our: 
request. We gave him copies of our corre- 


g ques 
got frank replies which we 
think will help you. We have also discussed 
this matter with Members of Congress in- 
cluding many Senators and Representatives, 
and we think the information we have 
gleaned will help you, We find: 

1. The six-acre Sealtest Dairy site is only 
partly owned by the Sealtest Dairy, in fact 
only 14%4-acres. The rest of the square is 
occupied by stores, and by homes owned by 
very fine people including Rabbi Philip 
Rabinowitz and Mrs. Rabinowitz, and Miss 
Christine E. Garner, a Negro school teacher. 
These homeowners: do not want to sell. Fur- 
ther, this land is very likely to sell in the 
neighborhood of $4,000,000 an acre. 

2. The original plan of the OAS was to 
build a headquarters building for some 1,300 
employees, The OAS officials we met with ad- 
mitted frankly that their space. needs had 
more than doubled, and that they would 
need some 15 acres to accommodate their 
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present needs, and provide for future expan- 
sion, because of phenomenal growth. 

3. The State Department has suggested to 
the Congress that the site at Washington 
Circle occupied by the Sealtest Dairy could 
be obtained for $6,000,000. This is to say, that 
the 144-acres would cost $6,000,000—for $4,- 
000,000 an acre. 6 acres would cost $24,000,- 
000. If 15 acres are needed, the total cost at 
Washington Circle would be $60,000,000 for 
site acquisition, before a spadeful of earth 
were turned. We don’t think the taxpayers 
are going to stand for this, nor do the many 
members of Congress think so. 

4. The OAS officials were clearly disturbed 
that the OAS gift was tied in with an inter- 
national center plan because: 

(a) The severe criticism of the get-rich- 
quick land-development aspects of the plan 
by members of Congress, especially that part 
of the plan calling for 10-acres of under- 
ground parking, and international hotels, of- 
fice buildings, shops, restaurants, and an in- 
ternational drinking club. 

(b) The severe criticism of diplomatic en- 
claves here and abroad made by Ambassador 
Angier Biddle Duke in August 1962 in his 
testimony before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in reply to a question by 
Senator Sparkman. The State Department is 
badly split over the wisdom of enclaves. 

5. The National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion is unwilling to give the OAS more than 
6-acres at Washington Circle, and has sug- 
gested that if more land is needed that it 
could be acquired at some future date on 
the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue. This 
would require bridging Pennsylvania Avenue. 
This is not planning, but reduces planning 
to a nullity. NCPC can't permit the OAS to 
expand in the International Center area 
north of Washington Circle, it is understood, 
because of (a) prior commitments to de- 
velopers of the international hotels, office 
buildings, shops, clubs, restaurants, and (b) 
the excessive cost of the land ($4,000,000 an 
acre) which, under the offer of the Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk, made and accepted by 
the Foreign Ministers in mid-February in 
Buenos Aires, is to be donated. The OAS has 
advised the State Department the Sealtest 
Dairy site is not acceptable. 

6. The OAS would be quite willing to 
locate on an expanded Shapiro Tract of some 
30-acres; which could be assembled without 
cost to the taxpayers by adding acreage ad- 
jacent to it now on the ownership of the 
Federal and District Governments., This 
would provide a site to balance the area a 
block to the West now occupied by the 
Shoreham, and Sheraton-Park Hotels, res- 
taurants, shops, apartment houses, town 
houses and churches. These are already in 
existence and would not have to be sub- 
sidized and built. Such a location would 
maintain the present situation where 85 per- 
cent of the chanceries in Washington are 
located within a mile of the Henderson 
Castle and Shapiro Tracts provided by the 
House-passed H.R. 6638. Such a location 
would place the OAS near three of the city’s 
finest hotels, the Washington Hilton, Shore- 
ham, and Sheraton-Park, in a cosmopolitan 
part of the city; a site which would not be 
isolated from the life of the city; a site 
which would be near the French, Italian, 
Mexican, and Spanish Embassies and scores 
of chanceries, and near the city’s finest re- 
sidential areas: the Kalorama Area where 
Ambassador Sol M. Linewitz lives (at 2204 
Wyoming Avenue), and Defense Sec: 
Robert S. McNamara lives (2412 Tracy Place), 
and many other members of your Adminis- 
trations; Senators, including Senator Ful- 
bright live, etc. (on Kalorama Circle). 

7. We submit a letter from The Evening 
Star of April 29 quoting Ambassador Angier 
Biddle Duke’s testimony to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee in August, 1962, 
in which he said that: “diplomatic enclaves 
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would tend to unnecessarily confine us all 
around the world. In the majority of cases we 
are not so confined in the enclave, and I 
think that it is better for us to be out among, 
and mix with, the people than to have 
a ghetto atmosphere for American person- 
nel confined to a diplomatic area. That does 
not fulfill the objectives of our foreign policy, 
and I hope that we would not get into this 
situation by enforcing it here in the District 
of Columbia.” We do not think the situa- 
tion described by Ambassador Duke has 
changed one iota, and that what he said is 
just as true today as it was in 1962 when 
he spoke for the Kennedy Administration, of 
which you were the Vice President. 

8. Wealthy nations are deeply disturbed 
by the “ghetto atmosphere” of the diplomatic 
enclave proposed at Washington Circle and 
have no intention to end up in it. Proof of 
this can be obtained from the local news- 
papers which in recent months have re- 
ported: 

(Note: The OAS has now Officially advised 
the State Department that the Sealtest Dairy 
industrial site is unacceptable, is entirely 
too small, that twice as much land space is 
needed as originally planned for.) 

1. Australia is building a $7.3 million 
chancery building at 16th Street (the his- 
toric Embassy Row) and Massachusetts Ave- 
nues, N. W., and the newspapers published 
pictures showing Dean Rusk turning the 
first shovelful of earth. 

2. The U.S.S.R. in the advanced states 
of planning to locate on the Mt. Alto site. 

3. Sweden, Mexico, and other nations are 
planning to locate on the Wolman Tract of 
16 acres near American University. 

4. In his opinion of March 20, 1967 Cor- 
poration Counsel, D.C., Charles T. Duncan 
said in his first paragraph: “The question 
is whether, in view of the provisions of an 
Act of Congress approved October 13, 1964 
. certain foreign governments may con- 
struct diplomatic chanceries on properties 
in residential districts which they have 
owned for several years and which were 
aequired for such purpose. The countries in- 
volved are New Zealand, Greece, Turkey, 
France, India and Italy.” The State Depart- 
ment and your Administration has not 
sought to get the Fulbright Act of October 
13, 1964 amended so these nations could 
build on their own land. 

5. Corporation Counsel Duncan’s opinion 
says (page 5) that: “Prior to November 15, 
1957, the terminal date for notification, 21 
governments had, through the Department 
of State, formally advised the Director of 
the Department of Licenses and Inspec- 
tions of their intention to use eventually 
for chancery purposes land either already 
acquired or in the process of being acquired. 
Such countries were listed in an order is- 
sued on February 17, 1958 (Order No. 37) by 
the Director of the Department of Licenses 
and Inspections as being exempt from the 
above-mentioned Commissioners’ Order.” We 
think the Federal Government should honor 
this commitment, and that a very important 
principle is involved, it is not a new one, 
and it is a principle we have always lived 
by, which is that our nation’s word is as 
good as our bond, 

We strongly oppose the Administration 
plan to locate the diplomatic enclave at 
Washington Circle, and H.R. 7415 and S. 
1301 to enact this discredited idea into law 
because is would displace 300 low- and mod- 
erate-income families, 5000 jobs, 40 small 
businesses (at the very time Vice President 
Humphrey is calling on the private sector to 
provide 20,000 jobs to reduce and eliminate 
violence this summer in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal). It will eliminate $5,000,000 in taxes to 
the District and Federal Governments at the 
very time you have asked Congress to in- 
crease the Federal payment and the House 
has passed such legislation. It will dis- 
astrously weaken the private sector, and 
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continue and enlarge the Administration's 
consistent and unremitting efforts to elim- 
inate the private sector in the District of 
Columbia. 

We think that your posposal (for an Inter- 
national Center at W. m Circle pre- 
sented in S. 1301 and H.R. 7415) is totally 
unfair, in view of the fact that the Federal 
Government is the largest holder of land in 
the District of Columbia, and that land on 
the Bureau of Standards site, the Naval Ob- 
servatory site, and other Federal holdings 
could be provided for the purposes of the 
OAS and the chanceries of Foreign govern- 
ments; but the Federal government seems 
unwilling to donate its own land which 
wouldn’t cost the taxpayers a dime. 

To sum up, then, we urge you to reexamine 
your proposal for a diplomatic chancery 
enclave at Washington Circle in the light of 
this paper (setting forth the real needs of 
the OAS), and your pledge to the American 
people that the legislation you would rec- 
ommend on this matter would be “consistent 
with the legitimate interests of District 
citizens”. 

Further, because of the importance of good 
relations with the South American nations 
at this time, we think it behooves your 
Administration to give them at least as fine 
a site as that being provided (by the United 
States) the U.S.S.R. at Mt. Alto, and we 
think this test is met (outstanding) by the 
expanded Shapiro Tract. 

OAS officials advised us they had been ap- 
proached by the owners of several large 
tracts of land in the District and they had 
expressed an interest in all of them. It ts 
widely known in real estate circles that OAS 
wants to go anywhere but the Sealtest Dairy 
site, we have learned from leading members 
of Congress. 

In view of the facts set out in this letter, 
and the letter from Stephen J. Pollak from 
the White House on April 25, cited above, 
we find it alarming that Chief of Protocol 
James Symington, the District Commission- 
ers, and the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission have been completely unwilling to 
consider the manifest needs of the OAS 
which could easily be accommodated at the 
expanded 30-acre Shapiro Tract. The alarm 
of the OAS in being made a part of a devel- 
opment which includes international hotels, 
office buildings, shops, restaurants, and clubs 
(subsidized by the taxpayers of the entire 
country) against their will would indicate 
that there are factors at work which do not 
appear to the general public and the tax- 
payers in this situation. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE Frarn, Coordinator. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 3, 1967] 
UPPER MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE CHANCERY 
PLAN Is DEBATED 
(By Robert G. Kaiser) 

Neighboring citizens groups gave strong 
support yesterday to a plan to put five chan- 
ceries in a 16-acre tract on upper Massachu- 
setts Avenue nw. But a man who feared 
“ghettoization” of foreign embassies in 
Washington opposed the plan at a Zoning 
Commission hearing. 

Jerry Wolman, sportsman and real estate 
developer, hopes to turn the tract between 
New Mexico avenue and Massachusetts above 
McComb street into a home for the missions 
of Sweden, Mexico, France and two other 
countries, He needs special permission from 
the Zoning Commission to do so. 

Nearby citizens—who have opposed pro- 
posals to build high-rise apartments on the 
site in the past—testified yesterday that Wol- 
man’s land would be an ideal site for the 
chanceries so many countries want to build 
here. 

But Eugene Ford, a real estate broker 
working on a project to turn McLean Gar- 
dens—now a northwest apartment develop- 
ment—into a chancery enclave, said the Wol- 
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man plan would, in effect, skim off the cream 
of chancery-hunting nations, leaving the 
poorer ones behind. 

Ford warned against creating a situation 
in which poorer countries found themselves 
segregated both from the rest of Washington 
and from the wealthier, older nations. 

This is a principal theme of those pushing 
the McLean Gardens plan. These interests, 
represented by former New Dealer Thomas G. 
Corcoran, contend that their 30-acre site 
could accommodate most or all the countries 
that want new chanceries. 

The National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion has also op the Wolman plan, 
challenging both its legality under the zon- 
ing laws and the appropriateness of chan- 
ceries on upper Massachusetts avenue. 

One witness at yesterday’s hearing was J. J. 
de Dardel, Minister of the Swedish embassy 
here. Sweden already has plans for a chan- 
cery that it would like to put on one of the 
five plots Wolman wants to divide his tract 
into. 

France and Mexico are also reported to be 
very interested. France would apparently like 
to build a large new chancery in a 5-acre 
piece of Wolman’s land that faces Massachu- 
setts avenue. 

State Department officials have expressed 
satisfaction with Wolman's plan. The Zon- 
ing Commission can approve it, despite the 
Planning Commission’s opposition, if it 
wants to. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 29, 1967] 

PUBLIC ZONING HEARING SET ON WOLMAN 
EMBASSIES PLAN 
(By Lee Flor) 

The District Zoning Commission will hold 
a public hearing Wednesday on a contro- 
versial proposal to grant special zoning to 
permit five embassies,or chanceries to be lo- 
cated at 4200 Massachusetts Avenue NW. 

The request for special zoning, made by 
developer Jerry Wolman, is being supported 
by key civic groups, including the Spring 
Valley-Wesley Heights Citizens Association, 
which feels the chancery complex is the lesser 
of two evils. The association feels the 16- 
acre site would be developed anyway and that 
present zoning permits apartment towers 
that would be 90 feet high and would be in- 
compatible with surrounding residential 


areas. 

But the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, which has no, veto power over zon- 
ing, reviewed the proposal yesterday under 
regulations which require its advice on zon- 
ing proposals. 

The planning commission rejected the idea. 

Wolman tried last year to get existing high- 
rise zoning on the 16-acre site increased, so 
he could build a $30 million apartment com- 
plex there. The zoning commission turned 
him down. 

Now Wolman has told the zoning commis- 
sion that at least three governments have 
indicated an interest in placing chanceries on 
the site. They are Sweden, France and Mexico. 

The 16 acres should be used for residential 
use, and the proposed use for embassies and 
chanceries is a violation of the proposed 
comprehensive plan for the District, the 
commission argued. 

Lt. Col. Louis W. Prentiss Jr., assistant Dis- 
trict engineer commissioner who was rep- 
resenting the District on the commission, 
pointed out that existing zoning already per- 
mits high rise apartments and commercial 
use. 
The planning commission, at the urging of 
Walter Louchheim, and Mrs. James H. Rowe 
jr., two private citizens on the commission, 
passed the resolution advising against the 
embassy-chancery rezoning. 

Prentiss pointed out that their stand was 
unreasonable. He said that to “down-zone” 
the site from its present zoning for 800 to 
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900 apartment units to 20 to 60 single-family 
houses would mean the District would have 
to compensate Wolman for the loss in value. 


STATES CITIZEN POSITION 


Prentiss also said that citizen groups were 
in favor of the embassy-chancery site pro- 
posal, feeling that it would be better than 
having high rise apartments in their midst. 

John W. Gill, chairman of the zoning com- 
mittee of the Spring Valley-Wesley Heights 
Citizens Association, said today his organi- 
zation felt the Wolman embassy-chancery 
proposal was better than having high rise 
apartments. Gill was a leader in the fight 
to oppose the Wolman proposal last year 
for higher density. 

“We think this is a reasonable plan,” Gill 
said, The embassies-chanceries site “would 
be an asset as far as the District is con- 
cerned,” he added. 

The zoning commission has a great deal of 
power over the type of development, the 
specific style of building and how buffer 
zones and plantings could be used to blend 
the new chanceries and embassies into the 
neighborhood, Gill said. The zoning com- 
mission would be expected to use these 
powers to protect the neighborhood, he 
added. 

The hearing Wednesday will start at 10 
a.m. in room 500 of the District Building. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 14, 
1967] 


New SITE OFFERED FOR CHANCERIES 

A proposal to use the McLean Gardens 
tract in northwest Washington for the con- 
troversial proposed Chancery enclave has 
been presented to the State Department, a 
Department spokesman said yesterday. 

Proposal brochures have been prepared 
setting a $19,400,000 price for 30.23 acres of 
the apartment house-dormitory complex 
bounded by Wisconsin Avenue, 38th Street, 
Newark Street and Glover Archbold Park. 

These figures appear in the brochure pre- 
pared by architect Chloethial Woodard 
Smith & Associates, calling the site the “best 
solution for international center.” Eugene 
Ford, consultant for the owners, the Fairmac 
Corp., said a proposal had been made to the 
State Department based on studies by Mrs. 
Smith. 

The brochure said “the owner proposed 
to offer the tract to the U.S. Government in 
exchange for the note now being held by the 
Treasury for $19,400,000 secured in part by 
McLean Gardens,” 

“We just couldn’t consider selling it for 
less than the mortgage the Government 
holds,” Ford said, while stating that no for- 
mal offer had been made. 

Ford said the Smith study was forwarded 
to the State Department as an alternative 
in the event that bills for the use of the 
Washington Circle area as an enclave site 
were defeated. 

The brochure says McLean Gardens meets 
all criteria for an international center 
“better than any other site suggested to 
date.” 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

Aug. 18, 1967] 

DISTRICT or COLUMBIA Heaps Hrr 1985 PLAN 
as Not MEETING NEEDS: NCPC PROPOSAL 
VIEWED AS NEGLECTING Crry's ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

(By Roberta Hornig) 

The District Commissioners today casti- 
gated the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission’s proposed 1985 Plan for Washing- 
ton as not being responsive to the needs of 
the city or area. 

In a sharply worded letter, the commis- 
sloners charged that the master plan—which 
is still to be put into final form—pays little 
attention to solving the city’s economic and 
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social problems, relegating these issues “to a 
secondary position by its preoccupation with 
the details of urban design and the physical 
appearance of the city.” 

“The Board of Commissioners, after re- 
viewing ‘The osed Comprehensive Plan 
for the National Capital,’ is disturbed that it 
does not meet our urgent community needs 
and particularly that it gives so little atten- 
tion toward resolution of the District’s gen- 
eral economic health and the revenue des- 
perately needed to carry out city programs,” 
the board said in a letter signed by Commis- 
sioner Walter N. Tobriner to Mrs. James H. 
Rowe Jr., chairman of the NCPC. 

VIEWS AS SHARED 

The commissioners said that their views 
are shared by “numerous individuals and 
groups,” including members of Congress, the 
Washington Metropolitan Board of Trade, the 
Federal City Council, the Urban League and 
the Washington Planning and Housing 
Association. 

“Therefore, the Board of Commissioners 
strongly urges the Commission to revise the 
present document in response to these con- 
cerns which have been voiced so widely in 
the community,” they wrote. 

The commissioners agreed with the NCPC 
view that Washington is a city of unparal- 
leled magnificence”’ in its monumental build- 
ings, its parklands and its physical setting. 

“But, as we all know, it is also a city where 
more than one-third of the population needs 
assistance in order to be adequately housed, 
where poverty reduces life to a subsistence 
level, where the crime rate prompts national 
headlines and where educational needs go 
unmet year after year,” they pointed out. 

These problems, the commissioners said, 
have been a primary concern to them and 
will require continued attention by the new 
city government. 

“Their severity and urgency demand that 
they also constitute a central concern of the 
proposed comprehensive plan for the na- 
tional capital,” they continued. 

The commissioners then went on to sug- 
gest some of the things the planning com- 
mission should consider in a revision, It 
should, they said, include the following 
considerations: 

1. Establishment of a land-use policy that 
will foster economic development for the 
city and its people. 

The District government and the Zoning 
Commission should be able to turn to the 
plan for guidance in making decisions that 
would stimulate investment in property, im- 
proved employment opportunities, and in- 
creased purchasing power, the commissioners 
said. 

2. An analysis of the economic prospects 
for alternative employment opportunities, 
especially in blue-collar employment. 


PROJECTION CALLED UNREALISTIC 


The commissioners made this a specific 
request charging that the present master 
plan’s “simple projection of growth in fed- 
eral and private employment, with its arbit- 
rary allocation of new jobs in the District and 
in the metropolitan region, appears unrealis- 
tic to the city government.” 

The commissioners charged that the other 
plan severely limits the land available in 
the District for the kind of commercial and 
residential development that would create 
employment. 

They also accused the plan of containing 
“a Utopian emphasis on project planning and 
urban design, implying reliance on public 
intervention and programs to accomplish 
physical development objectives. “It seems 
obvious that the city government cannot 
and should not rely mainly on time-consum- 
ing public government in response to to- 
day’s critical needs,” they wrote. 

The commissioners also said it is “inap- 
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propriate and premature” for a compre- 
hensive plan to deal with detailed site plans 
for such areas as the International Center, 
the National Training and the Anacostia 
Uptown Center. 


REVENUE LOSS FEARED 


Another major criticism, they said, is that 
its failure to promote maximum investment 
in property will curtail the growth of Dis- 
trict tax revenues. 

“The plan’s format should be revised to 
strengthen it as a policy document that 
charts clearly the direction for guiding the 
physical development of the city.” 

Charles H. Conrad, executive director of 
the National Capital Planning Commission, 
said today he had not yet received a copy of 
the commissioners’ report. 

“We have received over 100 official docu- 
ments commenting on the proposals so far, 
plus testimony at more than 20 neighbor- 
hood meetings, and it goes without saying 
that we welcome the District Commissioners’ 
views,” he said. 

The 230-page, 80,000-word 1985 plan is 
crammed with 314 maps, charts, diagrams, 
sketches and photographs dealing with exist- 
ing conditions and proposals for changes 
through 1985. 


SECOND OF THREE STAGES 


The proposed plan was the second stage of 
a three-stage process expected to result in 
the final adoption of an official 1985 com- 
prehensive plan late this year. 

The master-plan proposals call for 16 
major urban renewal areas besides four now 
under way, construction of 110,000 new 
housing units, and numerous public and 
private projects to support an expected rise 
in District jobs from 600,000 to 800,000 in 
the next 20 years. 

At the time the proposed plan was an- 
nounced, NCPC officials estimated develop- 
ment cost would reach $8 billion or more, 
with $5 billion in private expenditure, $1.2 
billion in District public works funds, and 
the remainder in federal spending for transit, 
urban renewal, highways and other construc- 
tion. 

The plan proposes sweeping increases in 
subsidized housing within the District, and 
accommodations to social-policy changes. 

More than 50,000 units of additional sub- 
sidized housing are urged for the city alone, 
plus a stepped-up program of school con- 
struction and expansion of recreation space 
and other benefits for low- and moderate- 
income District families. 

The NCPC document emphasizes that 
housing and other metropolitan area social 
needs can be met only by a program of action 
that is “areawide.” 

The commissioners ended their sharp 
criticism of the plan by offiering the resources 
of the city government to the NCPC “in 
presenting to the community a revised plan 
for adoption that addresses itself to the cen- 
tral concerns for the economic and social 
advancement of the city.” 


SYLACAUGA HIGH SCHOOL GYM- 
NASTIC TEAM 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. NicHots] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years American athletes have brought 
home a majority of the medals from the 
summer Olympic games. Next year in 
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Mexico City, there will be another in the 
series of summer Olympic games, and the 
young athletes of America will be chal- 
lenged to uphold the tradition of Amer- 
ican victory. I am able to report with a 
great deal of enthusiasm that the gym- 
nastic section of our future teams can 
expect a shot in the arm from my home 
State of Alabama. 

Under the capable and efficient leader- 
ship of Mrs. Tom Calvin, the Sylacauga 
High School gymnastic team, of Syla- 
cauga, Ala., has grown to be the finest 
girl’s gymnastic team in the South. I say 
this without reservation for in the past 
2 years this group of girls has won the 
Gulf States AAU meet in Houston, Tex., 
the AAU meet in Tuscaloosa, Ala.; and 
they have beat in dual competition the 
gymnastic team of Florida State Univer- 
sity. Their prominence has spread 
throughout the Nation and now this 
prominence will be spread throughout 
the world, for the Sylacauga High School 
gymnastic team has been selected to 
represent the United States in a goodwill 
tour to Europe and Asia this winter. This 
tour is being sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of State with the financial backing 
of the Eastman Foundation, and will in- 
clude visits to six countries. 

The road to success has not been an 
easy one for sacrifices have been in order. 
Each day after school the team has prac- 
ticed for several hours, many weekends 
have been spent either practicing or away 
from home in competition, and now in 
preparation for the tour, the team is 
practicing an average of 6 hours a day. 
Yet, the members of the Sylacauga High 
Gymnastic Team have been willing to 
make the sacrifices and to suffer the 
pain of blisters and bruises, and I think 
that it is fitting that they should be re- 
warded with the honor of representing 
our Nation in a world tour. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Mrs. Calvin 
for she has gone over and beyond the call 
of duty in giving unselfishly of her time 
and efforts to developing this great team, 
and I commend all the girls that have 
made the sacrifice to participate on the 
Sylacauga High School gymnastic team 
for they represent the best of American 
youth. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert, for the Recorp, a column from 
the Sylacauga Advance that tells more 
about this great team, which I believe will 
furnish Alabama’s first gold medal win- 
ner in the gymnastic division of the sum- 
mer Olympics. 

ALL EXPENSES Pam—SHS GyMnasTs WILL 
TOUR EUROPE 

Mrs. Tom Calvin’s Sylacauga High School 
Gymnastic Team has hit the jackpot! For 
when December 18 rolls around, the group 
will be boarding a plane for an all expense- 
paid trip to Europe. 

The trip, a Goodwill Tour, is sponsored by 
the U.S. State Department with Eastman 
(Kodak) Foundation picking up the tab. 

Mrs. Calvin said yesterday that Dr. Harland 
Clark of the Industrial Arts Department at 
the University of Alabama has made arrange- 
ments for the Sylacauga gymnasts to go and 
he and Mrs. Clark will accompany them. 

The tour will include stops in London, 
Paris, Rome, Athens, Pakistan and on to In- 
dia. The main demonstrations by the team 
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will be in India where groups from many 
countries will appear. 

Mrs. Calvin will be accompanied by 12 
giris. In addition to those to be in school 
this year, she will take former students who 
will be in college, They are Mickey Adams, 
SuSu Sellers, Lynn Gunter and Ginger Gun- 
ter. Others to make the trip will be Melinda 
Cockerham, Jane Thompson, Beverly Miller, 
Cindy Winters, Leanna Howard, Lynn Peters 
and Karen Field. 


APPROPRIATIONS BUSINESS OF THE 
SESSION 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I am including herewith, 
for the information of Members and 
others interested, current tabulations 
showing in summary form the status of 
the appropriations bills of the session. 

HOUSE ACTIONS 


Including the space appropriation bill 
as reported on Friday, which the House 
is scheduled to consider tomorrow, 
budget requests for appropriations of 
some $138.6 billion at this session in 14 
bills have been reduced in the House by 
$3,988,939,998. Of that total, $3,816,483,- 
298 was cut from requests in the 12 bills 
dealing with fiscal 1968. 

Some $9 billion-plus—roughly—of ad- 
ditional appropriation requests are yet 
to be reported in appropriation bills 
dealing with military construction, for- 
eign assistance, and the closing supple- 
mental bill. These bills hinge wholly or 
almost entirely on annual authorization 
legislation not yet enacted, or in some 
instances not reported from committee. 
The Committee on Appropriations is 
marking time on them. 

SENATE ACTIONS 


The Senate has considered seven ap- 
propriation bills during the session, not 
counting the defense bill which it is cur- 
rently considering. They involve budget 
requests for appropriations of some $42.3 
billion and in summary, they are above 
the appropriation budget requests by $1,- 
563,279,814. This is brought about by the 
fact that the Senate added slightly over 
$2 billion to the House amounts in the 
agricultural appropriation bill. That bill 
is pending in conference. And the Labor- 
Health, Education, and Welfare bill is 
also pending in conference. 

FINAL ACTIONS 


Five bills have cleared Congress this 
session—two supplementals for fiscal 
1967 and three regular annual bills for 
fiscal 1968. They appropriate $23,598,- 
639,802, a sum $284,206,060 below the 
corresponding budget requests. Three of 
the five bills pertain to fiscal 1968, and 
appropriated $9,204,188,385, a reduction 
of $145,182,825 from the requests. 

Mr. Speaker, I include two tables—a 
summarization of the totals and a listing 
by individual bills: 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATION BILL TOTALS, 90TH CONG., IST SESS., AS OF AUG. 21, 1967 
[Does not include any back-door type appropriations, or permanent appropriations i plaa previous —— 4 Does include indefinite appropriations carried in annual appropriation bills. All figures 


re rounded amounts] 
Bills for fiscal 1967 Bills for fiscal 1968 Bills for the session 
A. House actions: 
1. Budget requests for appropriations considered. $14, 411,000,000 22 8124, 163, 000, 000 $138, 574, 000, 000 
2. Amounts in 14 bills passed by House. 14, 238, 000, 000 25 120, 347, 000; 000 134, 585, 000, 000 
3. Change from corresponding budget requestsꝛꝛ —173, 000, 000 —3, 816, 000, 000 —3, 989, 000, 000 
Bonate actions: 
1. Budget 22 22 ai 14, 533, 000, 000 227,795, 000 bs 42, 328, 000, 000 
2. Amounts in 7 bills 14, 457, 000, 000 2 29; 434; 000, 43, 891, 000, 000 
3. Change from 3 e e e O Sosnena= 76, 000, 000 -+-1, 639, 000, 000 +1, 563, 000, 000 
4. Compared with House amounts in these / iL: „„ „„ +219) 000; 000 +2) 434, 000; 000 +2, 653, 000, 000 
C. Final actions: a ae. 
1, Budget requests for appropriations considered.__. -_- 14, 533, 000, 000 9, 349, 000, 000 3, 882, 000, 000 
2. Amounts approved in 5 bills enacted 14. 394, 000, 000 9. 204, 000, 000 23, 598, 000, 000 
3. Comparison with corresponding budget requests. —139, 000, 000 —145, 000, 000 —284, 000, 000 


1 Permanent Ag e were tentatively estimated in January budget at about $15,512,066,- 


000 for fiscal 


year 
2 Includes advance funding for fiscal 1969 for urban renewal and mass transit grants (budget, 


poo, 000,000; House hil bill, 
se bill, $65,000, 
o And partici 


5,000, ren for grants-in-aid for aipat (budget, $75,000,000; 
ee. 


ASA bill as reported from committ 
ns as follows: Total authorizations 588000 in budget 


pation N sthorastio 
$4,300,000,000; total in House bills, $1,946,000,000; total in Senate bills, $700, 


SUMMARY OF ACTION ON BUDGET ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS IN APPROPRIATION BILLS, 90TH CONG., 187 SESS., AS OF AUG. 21, 1967 
[Does not include any “‘back-door’’ type appropriations, or permanent appropriations! under previous legislation. Does include indefinite appropriations carried in annual appropriation bills) 


Bills Aaler fiscal ange 


NASA 

Military construction. 

Foreign assistance 

Suppamenal (poverty, other deferred items; u: 
PPT 


Bills for fiscal 1967: 
Defense supplemental (Vietnam) 
2d supplemental 
Subtotal; [O67 eee 


Cumulative done totals for the session: 


Enacted (5 bil 


1 Permanent appropriations were tentatively estimated in January budget at about $15,212, 066,- 
000 for fiscal year 1968, (All forms of cee new obligational authority for 1968 were tenta- 


tively estimated in the January budget at $17, 


2 pein 1 ‘itl $955,000.00). fiscal 1969 ion urban renewal and mass transit grants (budget, 


indent offices-HUD, $3,235,000,000 
$115,000,000 in budget estimates 
000,000'in budget estimates and 


House bill, 
rticipat ion sales 8 as follows: Inde 


3 12280 pa 
000,000 in House bill; Labor-H 


in budget estimates and $881, 


and House bill; State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary, 8160 


Budget estimates Budget estimates 
considered by Passed House considered by 
House Senate 
$7, 613, 787, 000 $7, 499, 230, 000 $7,615, 148, 000 
63, 499, 000 S 
49, 600, 00 . 48, 100, 000 2 
1, 443, 793, 5 0 700 000) 
1 f 60 „n W MR et eI 
+ 13, 322, 60.000 313,157,488, 500 ~~ 3 13, 424, 146, 000 
942, 52/196; 096,500... 2-0. re deine 
231, 311, 132 089, 952 276, 005, —— 


5,021, 997 400 4, 770, 580, 950 5,021,097, 400 
859 (859, 600, 


12, 275, 870, 000 12, 196, 520, 000 % 275, 870, 000 
2, 134, 932, 833 2, 041, 826, 133 ” 257, 604, 652 
14, 410, 802, 833 

138, 574, 509, 837 


House bill; i Ag 
bill, Total aut grizations 
total i in Senate 


House bill, $65,000, 
5 As reported from co 


T Several billions. 


riculture, $800,000,000 in budget estimates and House bill, 
ested in budget, $4,300,000,000; total in House bills, $1,946,000,000; 


—), latest 
Passed Senate Enacted Clion Sompared 
to budget 

$7, 555, 167, 000 $7, 545, 641, 000 —$69, 507, 000 
„% AA 4, 000, 000 
PPP mewinsccecerccaece + 500, 000 
heie 200; 000) (5.200 500) (12, S00, 000) 
eee e aean —791, 463, 918 
„„ 000, 000) 


14 5 8 5 
6009. 000, 000) - 


2, 196, 520, 000 
12.189.551 417 


—139, 023, 235 
71.853 563, 279, 279; B14 
—284, 206, 060 


$700,000,000 in Senate 


4 Includes avane funding for fiscal 1969 for grants-in-aid for airports (budget, $75,000,000; 


mmittee. 
© These are the amounts presently pending consideration in the committee. 


CBS REPORT ON THE NATIONAL 
GUARD 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
this morning on the CBS morning news 
with Charles Kurlat substituting for 
Joseph Benning, I was very impressed 
with the coverage of the National Guard 


at Fort Meade, Md. I thought this cov- 
erage was factual, and clearly explained 
the National Guard’s problems. 

The main points that were expressed 
in this news report were: 

First, that the Guard is now required 
to have 72 hours of riot training, whereas, 
before the training program specified by 
the Secretary of Defense, included only 
a few hours of civil defense instruction 
and no specific riot training. 

Second, it was stated that the Guard 
actually did not have enough equipment 
to do a thorough job of riot control. They 
originally were not given enough equip- 
ment, especially in communication 


equipment, and since the Vietnam war, 
even more of their radio equipment was 
taken for Vietnam. 

Third, more specific instructions were 
given on when to shoot or when not to 
shoot. 

The Guard has been unduly criticized 
by the news media and others on their 
actions in the riots, mainly on hearsay 
evidence. Certainly, there were isolated 
cases where, as you stated, an officer 
should have been with a small unit of 
men at a street junction, or the officer’s 
instructions should have been more 
clearly stated or given in written form. 

As a former commander in the Na- 
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tional Guard, I have been quite disturbed 
over the criticism the National Guard 
has received during these riots, when 
actually 95 percent of the time, the 
Guard units have saved the day. 

Certainly, we cannot forget the tra- 
dition and wonderful heritage of the 
National Guard which dates back to 
George Washington, who was a guards- 
man, and comes right along with Jeffer- 
son Davis at the Battle of Buena Vista, 
and then World War I and I, the Korean 
war, and now to the Vietnam war. 

You know, the guardsman has a pretty 
rough time, in that he has to learn his 
regular combat assignment and then he 
has to learn how to face his own brother 
in civil disturbances, and he has to be 
able to protect himself without unneces- 
sarily causing the loss of lives. 

I again commend the CBS News for 
its very documented news report this 
morning. 


NASA APPROPRIATION 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HuNGATE] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the Nation’s economy is 
threatened by inflation and when we are 
spending $24 billion annually on the war 
in Vietnam, I am particularly struck by 
the more than 34% billion which will 
soon be requested for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration for 
fiscal 1968. 

As an example of untimely NASA 
spending, $21,100,000 of the funds re- 
quested are to be devoted to research 
directly applicable to the supersonic 
transport project. Flight testing involved 
in this project aggravates the sonic boom 
problem which has existed for 10 years. 
Meanwhile, no effective solution has 
been found or sought to the property in- 
convenience dealt the residential pub- 
lic by these erratic disturbances. Before 
more millions are poured into super- 
sonic transport, some consideration 
should be given to solving the problems 
created thus far by this costly innova- 
tion. 

I urge my colleagues to scrutinize the 
NASA appropriation legislation care- 
fully and to vote against it. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IS STILL BAR- 
GAIN FOR TYPICAL AMERICAN 
WORKER 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BoLAND] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 
day the House overwhelmingly passed 
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a progressive piece of legislation, H.R. 
12080, the Social Security Amendments 
of 1967, providing a 1244-percent in- 
erease in benefits to 23 million Ameri- 
cans. 

Although I object to certain provisions 
of the bill in the aid for families with 
dependent children and the medicaid 
sections, I supported and voted for the 
legislation. We have come a long way in 
the field of social security since Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt signed 
the original Social Security Act into law 
on August 14, 1935, which you, Mr. 
Speaker, made reference to so eloquently 
just a few days ago. 

The proponents and critics of social 
security have written and said much 
about this program since the original 
bill passed Congress in 1935. The U.S. 
News & World Report, in its August 14, 
1967 issue, contained an article on so- 
cial security under the heading “Is So- 
cial Security Still a Bargain?” In clear, 
simple language and with uncomplicated 
illustrations, this article indicates that 
social security is well worth the money 
a typical American worker pays into the 
fund, and it is a bargain. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the U.S. News 
& World Report article and examples 
with my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Is SOCIAL SECURITY STILL A BARGAIN? 

How good a buy is your Social Security? 
In the long run, is the system worth what 
you put in? 

Such questions take on new urgency with 
@ rise in payroll taxes, forcing everybody to 
raise his ante, on the threshold. 

Close scrutiny of the program, with all its 
ramifications, turns up some surprising an- 
swers for those awaiting pay-out day. 

A new rise in Social Security pensions 
and payroll taxes has been drafted in Con- 
gress, and once more people are asking some 
old, familiar questions: 

Is Social Security really a good buy for the 
typical American worker and his family? 

Do people get their money's worth? 

Could a man do better with a private 
annuity to provide for himself and his wife 
in old age? 

The answers vary, of course, from one 
person to another—depending on age, family 
situation, and such circumstances as the 
number of years in active work and in 
retirement. 

However, some broad conclusions can be 
stated— 

The vast majority of people now working 
on jobs covered by Social Security will draw 
benefits far in excess of what they have 
paid or will pay in taxes during working 
years. 

In most cases, the return will be larger 
than the combined tax payments of the 
worker and his employer. 

Boon for retired. Social Security is a real 
bargain for people already retired, soon to 
retire, or well along in years. 

The system also favors workers with low 
incomes, 

Even the young man who starts out today 
on a working career of 40 years, paying the 
maximum payroll tax the whole time, has a 
good chance of getting more money back 
than he and his employer pay into the 


This is especially true if allowance is made 
for the value of extra protections that Social 
Security offers against the hazards of life— 
pensions for disabled workers, benefits for 
the dependents of a worker who dies before 
retirement age, hospital and nursing-home 
care in old age, and so on. 
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How you will make out. All this, and more, 
emerges from a new study of the American 
people's stake in the Social Security system, 
prepared by the Economic Unit of “U.S. News 
& World Report.” 

The examples given in the chart on these 
pages show how people in various situations 
will make out on their investment in Social 
Security. 

No allowance is made in these examples 
for the increases in taxes and benefits ap- 
proved by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on August 2. However, those changes 
will not alter the general ratio of taxes to 
benefits, because both will go up proportion- 
ately. Thus, the broad conclusions stated 
here will apply under a new law just the same 
as under present law. 

Note also that the benefits shown by the 
examples in the chart are retirement and sur- 
vivors' payments only. No allowance is made 
for the value of disability insurance or medi- 
care. 

There are some exceptions to the general 
rule that Social Security is a good buy from 
the individual’s standpoint. Some people get 
back little or nothing for the taxes they 


y. 

One is a worker who dies before retirement, 
leaving no dependents to draw a survivors’ 
benefits. The worker's estate gets a modest 
death benefit, and that is all. 

A working wife may never draw benefits 
based on the payroll taxes she herself paid as 
a worker. In many instances, a woman will 
find that she does better to be pensioned as 
the wife of a retired worker. 

Then there are a good many people who 
just never retire. Doctors, lawyers, busimess- 
men, farmers and others often go on working 
in old age, and never claim pensions from 
Social Security. 

Even these people, however, have the ad- 
vantage of protection for themselves and 
their families. 

Disability insurance, for example, cam be 
important. A worker is eligible at any age. 
Conceivably, a man starting in mid-twenties 
could draw a full family pension for the rest 
of his life. 

Payments to children. Survivors’ benefits 
over a period of years can run into big figures. 

Payments to each child, in the event of the 
father’s death, are made until he or she 
reaches age 18—or age 22 if still in school. 
When the children go off the rolls, their 
mother does too, but at age 60 she starts 
drawing a widow’s pension for the rest of 
her life. All told, such a family might draw as 
much as $75,000, $80,000, even $100,000 in 
return for a modest sum paid by the worker 
in payroll taxes during his lifetime. It is es- 
timated that the aggregate value of survivors’ 
imsurance protection alone is 730 billion 
dollars, 

Of every $1 paid in taxes for Social Security, 
about 28 cents is for survivors’ protection and 
disability insurance. As for hospital and nurs- 
ing-home benefits, a person does not need 
to retire to qualify. People who are older than 
65 are entitled to this coverage even if they 
continue working. 

Importance of medicare. In case of severe 
or prolonged illness, medicare could be the 
most important part of the whole Social Se- 
curity system. 

Thus, there is a wide and growing range 
of coverage under the Social Security pro- 
gram. No private insurance company offers 
such benefits. 

If Social Security is such a bargain—with 
valuable protection piled on top of the prom- 
ise of benefits exceeding tax payments for 
nearly every worker—how can the system 
make ends meet? Is it in danger of going 
broke? 

To begin with, it should be understood 
that Social Security has other income be- 
sides the worker’s payroll-tax payments. 
Those payments are matched by the em- 
ployer. Then, too, the system draws interest 
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on the reserve fund, which is about 22 bil- 
lion dollars. 

This also is important: Social Security fi- 
nancing is arranged in such a way that each 
generation supports the benefits of the next 
older generation. 

For past generations. In other words, 
people now working pay just enough in So- 
cial Security taxes each year to cover the 
cost of the year’s benefits to those already 
retired and to the dependents of deceased 
workers. 

No generation quite pays its way on So- 
cial Security, but the next generation makes 
up the difference. 

In addition, as noted, there are those who 
pay taxes but draw little or no benefits. 
Those taxes help to maintain the reserve 
fund at approximately the amount needed 
for one year’s benefits. 

If the system were to run into financial 
trouble some day, there appears to be little 
if any doubt that Congress would come to 
the rescue, Pensions unquestionably would 
be paid, even if it became nec to fi- 
nance them out of the general revenue of 
the United States Treasury. 

Another important point bearing on the 
question of how good a buy Social Security 
is for the typical worker: As a practical mat- 
ter, benefits have become just about infla- 
tionproof. 

Congress has a history of increasing pen- 
sions and survivors’ payments as living costs 
have risen over the years. 

How revenues grow. Taxes have been in- 
creased too, to help pay for higher pensions. 
But payroll-tax revenue at each step in the 
rising rate level of recent years has been 
higher than anticipated, because wages and 
salaries have kept going up. This has meant 
more pay to tax, and thus more revenue to 
support Social Security. 

In Congress, there have been repeated de- 
mands for an “escalator clause” in the law 
to increase pensions automatically as living 
costs rise. 

So far, Congress has shied away from any 
automatic escalator, but has voted five gen- 
eral raises in benefits since 1950. The increase 
now being voted will be No. 6. 

In this 17-year period, benefits have in- 
creased faster than living costs, and im- 
portant new benefits have been added to the 
program. 

Congress keeps watch. There seems to be 
no doubt that, in the future, Congress will 
keep coming through as necessary to preserve 
the buying power of pensions. 

What if a man could invest privately all 
the money that he and his employer pay in 
Social Security taxes over a working span of 
40 years or so? It would be possible, with 
such investments, to build up a handsome 
retirement fund of his own. It is conceivable 
that, with fortunate investments, he could 
get a better return than he can expect from 
Social Security. 

The experts, however, point to some ad- 
vantages of Social Security over private in- 
vestment. Prices of common stocks rise and 
fall with business activty, confidence, and 
profits. Bonds do not offer protection against 
inflation. Real estate investment is risky. 
Private insurance to offer the same kind of 
multiple benefits and protection as does 
Social Security cannot be had. 

Thus, the experts on Social Security main- 
tain that, while the program is no substitute 
for private investments or insurance, it does 
provide the assurance of a modest income 
and protection for millions at cost lower 
than can be had in any other way. 

In fact, for some, minimum Social Security 
has been provided without any cost at all, 

Special benefits. Under changes in the law 
enacted in 1966, some people 72 or older were 
given a special benefit of $35 a month even 
though they never had worked under Social 
Security. Others who were covered for only a 
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short time and paid only nominal taxes be- 
came eligible for the special benefit in 1965. 

Many people in years past have been able 
to retire on small pensions after paying as 
little as $100 or less in Social Security taxes. 

Large numbers of retired couples now draw 
more in retirement benefits each month than 
they paid in taxes during their working 
years. 

Those are the extreme cases, and serve to 
demonstrate the point that there is an im- 
portant element of welfare, as well as in- 
surance, in the Social Security system. 

But for the great majority of people, even 
those who will pay the maximum taxes in 
years to come, Social Security turns out to 
be a good buy. This will continue to be the 
case under the new law to be enacted by 
Congress. 

Wart Socrat Securrry Costs To- War 
You Ger Back: SM 


Taxes and benefits under old-age, sur- 
vivors and disability insurance. The payroll 
tax for medicare is included in the tax fig- 
ures but mo medicare payments are in- 
cluded in the benefits. 

Example 1: 

An employe who paid the maximum Social 
Security tax from the time the program 
started in 1937 until he retired in 1948 at 
age 65. His wife is the same age. 


Taxes paid by the employee $330 
Taxes paid by the employer 330 
Total taxes paid 660 
Benefits paid to retired couple so 
— EET „342 


Example 2: 

An employe who paid the maximum tax for 
30 years before retiring last January 1. Both 
the worker and his wife at retirement were 65 
years old. 


Taxes paid by the employee $2, 383 
Taxes paid by the employer 2, 383 
Total taxes paid.............. 4, 766 
Benefits to be drawn by the couple, 
assuming both live out their nor- 
mal life expectancy-.........-... 37, 316 


Example 3: 

A widower with no dependents who paid 
the maximum tax as an employe for 30 years 
before retiring last January 1 at the age of 
65. 


Taxes paid by the employe---------- $2, 383 
Taxes paid by the employer 2, 383 
Total taxes paid............. 4, 766 
Benefits if he dies at age 70, 5 years 
after retirement 8, 154 


Example 4: 

Another widower with no dependents, now 
age 52, who pays the maximum tax as an 
employe for 43 years before retiring in 1980. 


Taxes to be paid by the employee $6, 766 
Taxes to be paid by the employer 6, 766 
Total taxes to be paid— 13, 532 
Benefits to be drawn by the retired 
worker if he dies at age 75, 5 years 
after retirement 9, 180 


um tax from 1957 until his death last 
January at age 32. His wife, age 28, and two 
children, 7 and 3, survive him. 


Taxes paid by the employee $1, 546 
Taxes paid by his employer L 
Total taxes paid - 3. 092 


Benefits to be paid to the family: 
Death benefit, lump sum 
Benefits payable to 1968, when chil- 
dren finish college 62, 
Benefits to widow starting at age 60 
assuming she lives out her nor- 
mal life expectancy 24, 380 


Total benefits 


Example 6: 

A young lawyer who starts practicing in 
1967 at age 25, and pays the maximum tax 
until he retires in the year 2007. Both he and 
his wife will then be 65. 


Taxes to be paid by the lawyer as 

a self-employed worker $20, O74 
Benefits to be drawn by the lawyer 

and his wife, assuming both live 

out their normal life expectancy... 46, 124 


Note this: Social Security promises dis- 
ability benefits, as well as pensions and hos- 
pital care in old age and protection for the 
worker’s family in case of his death before 
retirement age. One might wonder how the 
system can offer all this and still survive if, as 
might be indicated by the examples, the 
typical worker gets far more out of Social 
Security than he pays in taxes. Remember 
these points: 

Social Security has interest income on its 
22-billion-dollar reserve fund to help pay 
the cost of benefits. 

Many workers pay Social Security taxes for 
years but never draw any benefits—either 
because they die before retirement age, leav- 
ing no dependent, or else keep working after 
retirement age and claim no benefits. 

Social Security financing is arranged so 
that each working generation pays part of 
the bill for the generation already retired. 
The cost of pensions is just about matched 
each year by the income of the system, so 
that Social Security is close to a pay-as-you 
go basis. 

No allowance is made in the examples 
above for any increases in Social Security 
taxes and benefits beyond those provided by 
present law. 


THE WINKLER REPORT 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent months, there has 
been a growing interest in the field of 
radiology and health. In fact, hearings 
will be conducted in the Senate next 
week dealing with this subject. 

One of the advances which has been 
made in this general field has come about 
through the efforts of a young and con- 
scientious dentist from my district, Dr. 
Fred Medwedeff, of Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Medwedeff has developed a den- 
tal X-ray unit collimating device de- 
signed to reduce exposure in the making 
of dental X-ray films. 

The device has been tested by the Pub- 
lic Health Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Division of Radiological Health. 

A copy of the Public Health Service 
report on this study was forwarded to 
me in early 1964. The study is generally 
referred to as the Winkler Report, pre- 
pared by Keith Winkler, D.D.S., Senior 
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Dental Surgeon, Dental X-Ray Program, 
State Assistance Branch, Division of 
Radiological Health, Bureau of State 
Services (EH), Public Health Service. 

Because of the interest in this general 
field, I include the Winkler Report in the 
body of the Record at this point and 
commend it to the consideration of my 
colleagues: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, DIVISION OF 
RADIOLOGICAL HEALTH, STATE AS- 
SISTANCE BRANCH 

Subject: Technical Report on a Dental Col- 
limating Device Designed by Dr. Fred 

Medwedeff. 

This is to transmit publications or pub- 
lications information relating to programs 
of the State Assistance Branch. 

Remarks: This report covers the essential 


available. The evaluation conducted by SAB 
was limited to a study of the radiation re- 
duction claims attributed to the device. Eval- 
uation of its performance and potential ac- 
ceptability and the feasibility of fts use in 
routine dental radiography are considered to 
be a responsibility centered elsewhere. 

We believe radiological health program 
personnel in State health departments 
should have available to them information 
contained in this report for whatever uses 
they care to make ot it. 


Health, Regions I-IX; Pr 

Rad. Health, for Distribution to State Rad. 
Health Program Chiefs; DRH State Assign- 
ees; Regional Laboratory Chiefs, including 
RHRA and ERHT, SEC; Schools Participating 
in Radiation Health Specialist Training Pro- 
gram, 


LABORATORY EVALUATION OF A DENTAL X-RAY 
Untr COLLIMATING Device 


(Prepared by: Keith Winkler, D.D.S., Sen- 
ior Dental Dental X-Ray Program, 
States Assistance Branch, Division of Radio- 
logical Health, Bureau of State Services (EH), 
Public Health Service, May 22, 1964.) 

FOREWORD 


The Public Health Service is actively pro- 
moting methods of X-ray usage which will 
obtain the best and most complete diagnostic 
information with the least practicable 
amount of radiation exposure to patients 
and those operating X-ray equipment, 

As part of its program to aid in reducing 
unnecessary or unproductive radiation, the 
Division of Radiological Health of the Pub- 
lic Health Service encourages the develop- 
ment and use of exposure reducing and 
quality improving devices. This is done 
through seminars, support of education and 
research, and by conducting limited investi- 
gations of X-ray techniques and devices 
when such investigations are clearly in the 
public interest. 

Fred M. Medwedeff, D.D.S., a private prac- 
titioner of Nashville, Tennessee, has designed 
and constructed collimating devices for use 
with dental X-ray units to expose dental 
X-ray films. If properly used, these devices 
project X-rays to the skin level in the form 
of a rectangular beam which is smaller in 
area size than the round 234 to 3“ diameter 
beam projected by most up-to-date dental 
X-ray units. The smaller the X-ray beam at 
the skin level, the less exposure obviously 
occurs to deeper underlying tissues. 

A test report of the physical parameters of 
the Medwedeff device was conducted in order 
to supply data essential to individuals repre- 
senting professional organizations and State 
health departments who might be interested 
in conducting more extensive evaluations of 
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this device, or who might be interested in 
incorporating this device in their clinical or 
public health programs. 
RUSSELL I. PIERCE, M.D., 
Chie}, State Assistance Branch, 
Division of Radiological Health. 
PURPOSE 

The purpose of this evaluation is to make a 

comparison of X-ray exposures to various 


areas of the body with and without the use 
of the “Medwedeff Precision X-ray Device.” 
METHODS 

In evaluating the physical parameters re- 
lated to the Medwedeff X-ray device, two dif- 
ferent procedures were used: 

1. A comparison of dosimeter readings at 
the skin surface and inside an Alderson 
phantom at points in and out of the primary 
beam and in the region of organs of interest 
was made, 

2. A comparison of exposure rate readings 
scattered in the direction of the gonads was 
made with and without the device in place. 

The first procedure was carried out under 
three different dental X-ray machine operat- 
ing conditions. The second procedure was 
carried out under (2) and (3) as listed below: 

1. The uncorrected condition.—This condi- 
tion is intended to simulate conditions as 
they existed before the Division of Radio- 
logical Health and other interested health 
groups began making recommendations to 
reduce radiation to the patient and operator. 
The X-ray machine has a 4’’ useful beam, 0.5 
mm total aluminum equivalent filtration, and 
a 16” plastic unlined open cone. In this 
report, we shall refer to this as the un- 
corrected condition. 

2. The recommended condition.—This con- 
dition is intended to simulate conditions as 
recommended by the Division of Radiological 
Health, the X-ray machine has a 234’’ useful 
beam, 2.0 mm total aluminum equivalent 
filtration, and a 16” lead-lined open cone. 
In this report we shall refer to this as the 
recommended condition. 

3. The recommended condition plus the 
Med wedeſ device.—In the third condition, 
the X-ray machine and film are the same as 
in the corrected condition, with the addi- 
tional use of the “Medwedeff Precision X-ray 
Device”. In this report we shall refer to this 
as the Medwedeff condition. 


THE FIRST EVALUATION PROCEDURE 


In this procedure, a Weber 12R X-ray ma- 
chine, operated at 90 kVp and 15 ma, was 
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used to expose capsules of lithium fluoride 
thermoluminescent dosimeters which had 
been placed within and upon the head and 
neck of an Alderson phantom. These dosime- 
ters were left in position during a full-mouth 
and bitewing series of X-ray exposures, Iden- 
tical sets of exposures were made in each of 
the three conditions, that is, the uncorrected 
X-ray machine, the X-ray machine operating 
under recommended conditions and the 
X-ray machine using the Medwedeff device. 

After exposure, the dosimeters were read 
on the TLD readout system. The resulting 
exposure readings were converted to the ex- 
posure which would have resulted from the 
time used to expose ultra-fast X-ray film. 
The results were tabulated for comparing 
exposures to various areas and organs of the 
head and neck. Table I compares the expo- 
sure distribution under the three conditions. 


THE SECOND EVALUATION PROCEDURE 


In this procedure, an attempt was made to 
measure the effect of the device on X-ray 
scatter to the gonadal region. A Victoreen 
ratemeter was used with the 250 mr size 
chamber placed about one-half meter from 
the end of the pointer cone inferiorly. Read- 
ings were made with the 23%” beam, 16’’ 
lead-lined column, 2 mm aluminum equiva- 
lent filtration and with the Medwedeff device 
in place, using various angulations to simu- 
late bitewing and periapical position of the 
X-ray machine. 

The gonadal exposure for the series runs 
approximately between .04 and .4 mr for in- 
dividual exposures in the 22-film series, The 
addition of the Medwedeff device reduced 
this to the range of .008—.16 mr for individ- 
ual within the same 22-film series. 

The extremely low gonadal dose in either 
case makes evaluation of this factor ex- 
tremely difficult, and the above can be con- 
sidered only approximate and tentative. 


SUMMARY 


An evaluation of exposure reduction effect- 
ed by proper use of the Medwedeff device 
was made. Using thermoluminescent dosim- 
etry and an Alderson phantom, compari- 
sons of the magnitude of X-ray exposures to 
various areas and organs of the body under 
varied conditions were made. A table show- 
ing the effects of alterations of a dental 
X-ray machine to correct filtration and beam 
diameter. These comparisons demonstrated 
the effect of using the Medwedeff device. 

There was no attempt to evaluate the de- 
vice from a clinical feasibility standpoint. 


TABLE |.—COMPARISON OF ACCUMULATED EXPOSURE TO SELECTED AREAS FOR 22-FILM BITEWING AND FULL-MOUTH 
SERIES USING ULTRAFAST FILM 


Exposure in roentgens Percent reduction 

Recommended From Additional 

Organ or area of interest With Recommended machine uncorrected reduction 
uncorrected machine conditions machine to by Medwedeff 

machine con with Medwedeff recommended device 
device condition 

End of colum 7.61 3.85 3.85 49.4 0 
Surface of skin, area of bicuspid teeth 1. 4.22 1.61 —4¹ 61.8 28. 5 
Surface g skin, area of 3d molar teeth. 3. 30 1.22 69 63. 0 16.1 

Surface of skin, area of ascending ramu: 

I< Sr Re —-—U ert 1.73 71 18 59.0 30.6 
Corneal surface of eye 113 -37 .02 ~ 67.3 30.9 
Marrow space, mandibular bone area, 3d molar... 78 «52 -19 33.3 42,3 
— ual sal PAT 66 -57 09 14.2 72.2 

salivary gland... 43 24 04 44.2 46.5 
Thy Hand 35 10 OL 71.4 25.7 
al cord area C- .156 05 -0t 67.9 25.7 
Pitutary gland. . 062 -014 ~ 003 77.4 17.8 


1 No area of the body received a higher exposure than this area, 


LATIN AMERICAN YOUTH SUPPORTS 
ALLIANCE 


Mr. PRYOR, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend his re- 


marks at this point in the Recorp and 
inelude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, as part of 
the observance of the sixth anniversary 
of the Alliance for Progress, the Pan 
American Development Foundation 
sponsored an essay contest among Latin 
American high school students on the Al- 
liance as a challenge for youth. And on 
this very day they are here in Wash- 
ington. 

I have read some excerpts from these 
prize winning essays and I wish my col- 
leagues to know about them because they 
are indeed inspiring. 

Without exception, these young people, 
both boys and girls, show a clear under- 
standing of the principles and goals of 
hemispheric development. Without ex- 
ception they see the Alliance as a call for 
action, as a spur to national self-help and 
multilateral cooperation. 

Seventeen-year-old Emigdio Flores 
Calpineiro comes from Puno, an area 
in the Peruvian altiplano that knows 
much poverty. He says: 

We young people must unite with others 
to promote economic and social progress. 
.. We can act with our own families. And 
if we are receptive to ideas of change and 
progress we will find a thousand ways in 
which to help our people effectively. 


Dina America Flores, a student from El 
Salvador, says: 

What the Alliance for Progress means to me 
is a “gran revolucion del sudor y no de la 
sangre” . a great revolution of sweat, not 
of blood. 


Sergio Guimaraes Brito is a 17-year- 
old from the vast cattle raising state of 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. He says: 

Development has to be and should be 
built day by day—by us. We must struggle 
every day to free Latim America a little more 
from the chains of underdevelopment, 


Another young Brazilian, Creso Luiz 
de Morais from Parana, calls to “Latin 
American youth, which has more ties 
with tomorrow, which has idealism as its 
arms ... we believe this young genera- 
tion will welcome the challenge of eco- 
nomic and social progress done by man, 
for man.” These young people are ideal- 
istic, but they are also realistic. They 
know that. development is not achieved 
by miracles but by long, hard, persistent 
effort. 

From far out in the Caribbean comes 
another prize winner, Luis Caminero of 
the Dominican Republic, a country that 
has suffered greatly from the ills of 
underdevelopment. He says: 

Although we, the younger generation, can- 
not offer our country large sums of money, 
we can offer as our contribution our studies, 
our struggles and our longings im thanks for 
having been born under a flag whose colors 
of vermillion and sea blue and whose white 
cross symbolize redemption. 


And a compatriot, Pedro Antonio Men- 
doza, urges that Dominican youth, with 
Alliance help, establish more centers 
where young people can carry on useful 
community development work while they 
also continue their studies. This is being 
done in Colombia, Mexico, and Venezuela 
and is beginning in the Dominican Re- 
public, The new Dominican Development 


Foundation, a private organization 


established with the help of the Pan 
American Development Foundation, and 
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the first of a network of development 
foundations being established in Latin 
America, is beginning projects of this 
kind. 


And so we salute these dynamic devel- 
opment institutions and the winners of 
the Alliance essay contest. They prove 
that the goals of the Alliance are right 
and that its aims are gaining under- 
standing and support among the younger 
generation who will be the forgers of a 
great and shining Latin American civi- 
lization in the future. 


AUGUST 19—NATIONAL AVIATION 
DAY 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the aero- 
nautics industry has come a long way 
since Orville and Wilbur Wright made 
their historic flight at Kittyhawk, N.C., 
and got the industry off the ground. 

The great pioneering spirit of America, 
which enabled our forefathers to open up 
an entire continent, drove those dedi- 
cated brothers and the many who have 
followed them down to the present, to 
find a faster, safer, and more reliable 
means of travel. 

I remember when I was in the other 
body and Orville Wright came to me ask- 
ing me to introduce a bill to establish a 
“National Aviation Day” on August 19 of 
each year. Over the years it has given me 
everlasting pleasure to know that I was 
able to honor a great American and a 
now great industry. My 1939 Senate Joint 
Resolution 111 was cosponsored in the 
House at that time by a young Congress- 
man, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, who was then 
destined for a great career in the public 
service, and is now a very distinguished 
and able Senator from West Virginia. 

I feel I have grown up with the avia- 
tion industry in our country. I was only 
38 when I worked to establish a National 
Aviation Day, and air transportation and 
fiying were still in their infancy. In my 
speech on behalf of the joint resolution, 
I urged the establishment of Aviation 
Day as a means of encouraging the for- 
mation of a sentiment that would be fa- 
vorable to the development of the avia- 
tion facilities of the United States. 

I would like to salute all of those who, 
since the Wright brothers, have made 
aviation a major force in our country’s 
life—to those who have made air trans- 
portation a great convenience and a 
prime element in our economic efficiency, 
to those who have developed our modern 
aircraft and our airports and other avia- 
tion facilities, and especially to those 
thousands of flying enthusiasts who, 
through their clubs and events, have 
made aviation a part of our national 
consciousness. 

Mr. Speaker, this past Saturday was 
National Aviation Day, and at Dulles Air- 
port there was an exposition of many of 
the greatest and most historic moments 
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in the field of aviation, which was an 
atc commemoration of this great 
y. 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD CHRISTIAN 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I bring to 
your attention a statement by Floyd 
Christian, superintendent for public in- 
struction from my State of Florida, which 
he made on the Public Broadcasting Act 
of 1967 before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. He talks 
about the “ever-growing responsibility 
of educating our children for a rapidly 
changing world” which the Public Broad- 
casting Act will provide. Public Broad- 
casting has my support as legislation 
vital to the upgrading of education in the 
homes and schools of America. I have 
sponsored a bill for public broadcasting, 
and I endorse the following comments by 
Mr. Christian: 

STATEMENT OF FLOYD CHRISTIAN, SUPERINTEND- 
ENT FOR PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR THE STATE 
OF FLORIDA 
I am Floyd Christian, Superintendent for 

Public Instruction for the State of Florida. 


I appreciate this opportunity to appear be- 


fore you in support of the Public Broadcast- 
ing Act which I endorse enthusiastically. 
The Senate, after its hearings and delibera- 
tions felt so strongly that radio has a po- 
tential in education equal to that of tele- 
vision, that it changed the title of S. 1160, 
as well as provisions within the Act, to fully 
recognize both of these important resources. 
Being responsible for public education in our 
State, I am, of course, most concerned with 
Title III of the Act, that which authorizes 
a comprehensive study of instructional radio 
and television. I am convinced that the edu- 
cational task before us cannot be successfully 
carried out without the development of every 
tool at our disposal. Radio and television 
have already demonstrated that they are im- 
portant and necessary parts of our educa- 
tional system. The Public Broadcasting Act 
will make it possible for these facilities to be 
expanded so that they may make an even 
greater contribution in our ever-growing 
responsibility of educating our children for a 
rapidly changing world. 

I would like to bring to your attention an 
example of the use of radio in public instrue- 
tion in Florida. WTHS in Miami, which is 
operated by the Dade County Public Schools, 
broadcasts to the classrooms of grades 1-6 
in the area. As a result of a survey taken in 
February of this year, they estimate their 
listening audience of 243,840 pupil periods 
a week and 7,304,400 in a year. I am incor- 
porating for the record a copy of the results 
of that survey as well as their operating budg- 
et for a year which, including costs for staff 
salaries, teachers’ manuals and program pur- 
chases, totals only $21,150.00 a year. 

The program schedule includes science, so- 
cial studies, government and history, music, 
literature, language arts, health and safety, 
geography, and Spanish. If we can enhance 
and enrich the educational experience of so 
many children in so many varied areas at 
this small cost, the contribution that well- 
financed stations operating throughout the 
state, and throughout the nation could make 
to the education process seems unlimited. 
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We need more stations like WTHS but we also 
need to provide them with personnel and 
equipment for local production. We must 
work toward the interconnection of such 
stations so that their resources may be 
shared instantly and adequately, and we 
must carry to the educationally backward 
rural areas of our states the skills, experi- 
ences, and cultural advantages of our urban 
schools. To do these things most effectively, 
we must study the existing uses of instruc- 
tional radio as a basis for future development 
and I am pleased that Title III of the Public 
Broadcasting Act provides for such study. 

I have mentioned our rural areas which 
comprise 3/10th out of the total population. 
In Florida there are also many migrants, es- 
pecially in the southern part of the state, 
and we are already at work on a project to 
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help them through radio. The Palm Beach 
County School System, with the endorse- 
ment of the State Department of Education, 
has plans for an FM station to serve specifi- 
cally the Spanish speaking migrant workers 
in the area and their children. It is a family, 
school, and community project aimed at de- 
veloping literacy and citizenship responsi- 
bilities which will, in course, increase un- 
derstanding of the schools on the part of 
parents and success of the children attend- 
ing them. 

On another level, that of junior college 
education, we are also looking to radio to 
help carry out our educational objectives. In 
September we'll begin a study of the feasi- 
bility of placing an educational radio station 
on each of our junior college campuses to be 
linked in a state-wide live network. We have 
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already requested that non-commercial 
channels be reserved in the specified cities 
and hope that within several years these 
educational institutions will be able to share 
their resources by means of radio to the 
great benefit and enrichment of all the junior 
colleges. 

You can see from the examples I have 
cited, that we place great faith in the poten- 
tial of radio in serving Florida's educational 
needs. As the state grows, so will educa- 
tional radio have to grow with it in reaching 
more of our young people, with more and 
better programs, and with specialized services 
such as the one I’ve already mentioned for 
migrants. We will need help and guidance 
and, not least, financial support. We look to 
the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 for such 
assistance. 


RESULTS OF RADIO SURVEY TAKEN BY EDUCATIONAL RADIO STATION WTHS IN MIAMI, FLA., FEB. 13-17, 1967 
Participants: Elementary schools of Dade County, Fla., grades 1 to 6, Headstart, and special education] 


m title Da: Time Intended level Number of Number of Total classes Total 
Prograi y classes pupils i paota 
Adventures in Research (science 10:45 7 210 
12:30 6 to 12 5 150 14.0 420 
11:30 2 60 
American Adventure (social studies) 11:00 3 90 
12:00 10 to 12 2 60 5.0 150 
BBC World Report (current events) 1 . e 4 — 
10:45 9 to 12 7 210 13.0 390 
Exploring Science (Science) 9:30 11 330 
12:45 18 540 
F. 11:15 3 5 150 34.0 1,020 
Footsteps of the Free (government and history) 10:45 11 330 
T 2:15 28 840 
12:00 4to9 6 180 45.0 1,350 
It’s Time for Music! (music) 1 4 2, a 
11:30 1to3 22 660 127.0 3,810 
Let's Find Out! (science) 9:30 58 1,740 
12:45 1 45 1,350 147.0 4,310 
11:15 44 1,320 
C 9:30 24 720 
12:45 2 38 1,140 70.0 2,100 
11:15 8 240 
Let's Make Music! (music) 10:15 31 930 
11:00 4to6 16 480 52.0 1. 560 
Lives of Man (social studies) 1235 2 180 
an (social studles) ..--------------- ? 
11:45 5to9 6 180 26.0 780 
2:15 18 540 
The Man and His Music (music) 11:30 14 420 
10:15 5to9 4 120 22.0 660 
Meet Mister Shak (literature) Wis o | 
r espeare 6 ~ 
12:15 9 to 12 2 60 3.0 90 
Py ad Pty Case at 11 2 43 
a e : i 
2 12:15 103 40 1 380 143.0 4,290 
10:15 38 1,140 
OS) eee N GA Frid 12:00 Adult 22 660 22.0 660 
Safe and Sound (health and safety) 12:30 106 3, 180 
10:45 1to3 12 360 148.0 4,440 
Safety Sam (health and safety) 935 19 220 
al m (health and safety) p 
ety 11:45 46 7 210 35.0 1,050 
11:00 12 360 
Tales From the Four Winds (language arts) 11:00 24 3,720 
12:30 lto4 114 420 166. 0 4,980 
9:30 28 840 
They Met The Challenge (social studies) Tuesd 12:00 7 510 
10:15 4to9 9 270 34.0 1,020 
This Land Is Your Land (geography). 15:15 H 240 
s Your 5 8 
. 10:15 5 0 6 8 240 39.0 1,170 
11:30 23 690 
Uncle Dan (natural science) Monda: 12:30 139 4,170 
9:45 lto4 43 1,290 213.0 6, 390 
10:45 31 $30 
When Men Are Free (government and history) 11:45 26 780 
2:15 4to9 14 420 48,0 1,440 
Con tional Spanish. 920 878 20, 240 
wersational Spanisb -=-= -== A „ 
. ig „ 
. 120 „ e er E ge 
y 1 20 3 179 5,370 513.0 15, 390 
e eSa aes 130 + Ry 4,410 ik sm. 
— — —„—-— A 
1:40 5to6 188 5.640 448.0 13, 440 
Aero-Space Age (science) 7 — 8 to 9 A 1, — 65.0 1,950 
Morning on call, pledge to flag, and Monday through Friday. 8:30 All 3,313 99, 390 3,313 99, 390 
< national anthem 
March Time.s..-.-..---..--------.- Monday through Friday.. 8:32 364 10, 920 364.0 10, 920 
Estimated listening audien: z : 8, 116.0 243; 840 
Estimated audience per day 1,623.2 48, 696 
— 8 ⁰¶⁰ . 0 ————Tb — 243, 480. 0 7, 304, 400 


Number of pupils derived by estimating 30 pupils per classroom. 
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Estimated WTHS (FM) radio operational 
costs per year 
Tape supplies: Recording tape, leader, 
and timing leader (34 of supplies 


used for TV operation) $500 
Record subscriptions: RCA Victor 

and Columbia (classical and pop) 400 
National educational radio affiliation: 

Provides in-school programs 800 
Program line (rented from A.T. & 

by) RETER Seta OR kh el Ate, ea 800 
aft. a A 300 
Salaries: 

Program director (also serves as an- 
mouncer, music director, and 
TTT 8, 600 

Transmitter engineer (operates 2 
TV and 1 FM transmitter) (di- 
vide salary by 609 2,900 

Publications: Production cost of 

teacher’s radio manual 4,000 

Office supplies 50 
Equipment replacement purchased 
within last 10 years—cost divided 

by 10 (transmitter, antenna, con- 

sole, and turntable 2, 800 

Total yearly cost 21, 150 


Note.—Cost of operation per listener per 
year, $000.003. Actual operating expense (ex- 
cluding salaries, new equipment, and publi- 
cations) and about $3,000 yearly. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT L. HULSEN, CHAIRMAN, 
EASTERN EDUCATIONAL RADIO NETWORK 
The following is submitted in support of 

HR. 6736, Public Television Act of 1967, 

which the Eastern Educational Radio Net- 

work (EERN) believes will contribute signifi- 
cantly to the: development of a viable non- 
commercial broadcasting service. 

The EERN is encouraged, in particular, by 
the inclusion of radio in this bill, believing 
that the concurrent development of educa- 
tional radio and television assures the most 
efficient and economical use of these educa- 
tional media. 

The Eastern Educational Radio Network is 
an association of eight non-commercial FM 
stations, including: 

WAER—Syracuse, New York. 

WAMC—Albany, New York. 

WAMU— Washington, D.C. 

WFCR—Amherst, Massachusetts. 

WGBH—Boston, Massachusetts. 

WRFK—Richmond,. Virginia. 

WRVR—New York City, New York. 

WUHY—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Three of these stations (WAMC, WFCR, 
WGBH) are interconnected for live network 
broadcasting, with planning well underway 
to include a fourth station (WRVR) in the 
near future. All members exchange programs 
by tape recording and participate in the pro- 
duction of cooperative program series. These 
stations serve the most populated area in the 
United States and collectively, have a poten- 
tial audience of over 25 million listeners. 

To the EERN and its audience, an im- 
provement in the quality of educational 
radio programs will be the most significant 
contribution. The EERN believes this goal 
can be achieved most rapidly through live 
networking, which will permit by authoriz- 
ing grants for the construction of intercon- 
nection facilities. 

1. At the basic level, interconnection will 
make the present program resources of each 
EERN station available instantaneously to 
all other network stations. Program selectiv- 
ity will be increased, permitting the radio 
audience to receive the most significant pro- 

g of the eight stations combined, 
rather than that of the local outlet only. 

2. Live exchange of programming will free 
each station’s staff from the necessity of 
producing quantity—to fill up the broadcast 
day—and producing programs duplicated by 
all stations, Time saved will be utilized to 
improve continuing series or to establish 
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new, more significant programs. Again, both 
local and network audiences will benefit. 


CASSIUS CLAY 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, many 
times in my career as a public servant 
I have had my small disagreements with 
the members of the newspaper world, but 
today I rise to commend Mr. John Spol- 
ski, a sports columnist for the Sanford 
Herald of Sanford, Fla. 

Mr. Spolski, in his column “Spolski 
on Sports,” has written s series of highly 
informative articles on the behavior of 
Cassius Clay, a famous athlete but an 
infamous American. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully include ex- 
cerpts from these columns at this point 
in the Recorp for the further informa- 
tion of those who may read this RECORD: 

TELL Me More, Bie DADDY 

For those of you who've been out on a 
hunting stand, you'll probably appreciate 
the next more than the average sports fan. 

I can be awfully patient waiting 
sooner or later, something is going to 
move ... in the meantime, I'll puff on my 
weed and wait is out... just like you, 
C.C.B. (Cassius Cry Baby). 

Two more weeks and then your trial. Like 
I said, I can hardly wait — — — but I'll just 
force myself to do it. 


I Wise I Cour Saw THAT! 

It’s that time of the year again. You know, 
right around springtime ... you sorta get 
a lazy streak in you (unless you're like a 
certain sports writer who has that feeling 
constantly). 

Then there are those other times, like right 
now, when you start day dreaming... 
(maybe, it’s because miy vacation starts to- 
morrow for an overdue two-week siesta up 
in the “pretzels and beer capital of the 
world—Reading, Pa.“) 

Go ahead and say something that will etch 
itself into history’s scrolls, John. Wait... 
I think, I think there’s one coming. 

“My only regret is that I have but (gee, 
that’s stirring, John. History will never for- 
get you,S.0.8.) ... 

“My only regret is that I have but one 
more column before vacation, cause in less 
than 10 days time, there's gonna be a funny 
little trial somewhere out thar’ in Texas for 
a fellah who has a bigger mouth than his 
ten-gallon hat and he keeps on repeatin’, ‘I 
Ain't goin’... I Ain't goin’? ” 

Wasn’t that some kind of a “tribunal” they 
all had in Cleveland last week, though? Great 
Negro athletes like Jimmy Brown, Lew Al- 
cindor, Bill Russell, Bobby Mitchell and Wil- 
lie Davis, “Wanting to see if we could be of 
help to him.” 

Look, fellahs, all yah gotta do is send out 
an S.O.S. I'd be very happy to have a heart- 
to-heart “chat” with this sterling citizen. 

But like I said last week, Big Daddy, I can 
wait. I can wait, 


AND THEN THERE'S THAT OTHER FELLAH 


And since we were talking about big 
prices ...and the big town, how about the 
latest good news on “my buddy” the Big 
Wind, Cassius (Ah Ain’t In Yet, John) Clay. 
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Whoooeee, but was I ever doing the jig 
in merry ole New York when I read that news 
release! However, I want it made clear for the 
record that I am completely innocent of the 
insinuations made that a certain telegram 
arrived here at The Sanford Herald, which 
read, “Hooray. Am waving the American flag 
from the top of the Empire State Building. 
Also, have controlling stock on the fastest 
moving item in NTC. .. a lapel button read- 
ing—“So Long Cassius.” 

Now you just know that I’d never be a 
part of something uncouth like that, don't 
you? (And besides, I was running out of 
dough and the darn thing cost me $1.60 to 
send it!) 

No sir, I'll just wait for those wheels of 
justice to grind-on. And I only wish I knew 
the names of the jurors who deliberated all 
of 20 minutes on the case. . . surely would 
like to send them a commendation for a job 
well done. 

By the way, if the story’s correct and he 
marries that European “babe” in September 
isn’t that contrary to the Black Muslim 
teachings? Better brush-up on your lessons, 
Minister Muhammed. 

Since this is Fourth of July week, it’s only 
appropriate that we refiect on patriotism. So, 
therefore, we need a sterling example. Lemme 
see... there was little ole George who 
didn’t want to tell a fib and then there was 
(now don’t go getting ahead of me) 
that super zealot Cassius, who didn’t want to 
go into the Army. 

This is what really ticks me off. Did you 
read that. Sports Illustrated story about Bill 
Russell defending our deposed boxing cham- 
pion? 

Russell says something to the effect that 
Cassius has a fast, smart mind and isn’t being 
led by some sinister group. 

Well, how ’cum he fiunked his first draft 
examination due to the mental exam... 
and why didn't he ask for a deferment at that 
time for his religious beliefs? > 

Now don’t get me wrong about some of the 
thing’s he’s said about Vietnam. As a matter. 
of fact, I think that there are more than a 
few of us who are fed up with the Pentagon 
Pros who started with a few thousand as ad- 
visers over there and are now clamoring for 
600,000 ground forces. 

A little more than a year ago they assured 
us that 200,000 would be sufficient and now 
we hear this kind of nonsense! 

But then, that’s another pet peeve of yours 
truly. 


Was THE IMAGE MADE or OLAY? 

(Nore.—Times change and so do people. 
Four years ago, Dave Burgin was a Pfc. in 
the United States Army working for the 
Armed Forces News Service. At that time 
Muhammad Ali was publicity-hungry Cas- 
sius Clay with interviews for everybody— 
even the U.S. Army. Dave Burgin remembers 
the day in July, 1963, and the interview. And 
how Cassius Clay had different feelings about 
the Army.) 

(By Dave Burgin) 

New Yor«.—iIn July, 1963, I was standing 
on the corner of 57th and Broadway, hating 
New York’s wet heat, my Army uniform with 
Pfc. stripes, 65 cents in my pocket. 

Sixteen more months to be a human be- 
ing again! 

The first thing I noticed when the cab 
stopped in front of me was the driver, a 
Negro, laughing hysterically, wiping tears 
from his eyes, pounding the steering wheel 
with both hands, 

The first young man to step from the taxi 
wasn't familiar. The face that followed was; 


ely. 

“Hey, aren’t you Cassius Clay?” 

“The very same, soldier,” Clay said, his 
grin wide, his eyes roaming. “Tell him, Rudy. 
Hey, Rudy, stop lookin’ at the foxes! I am 
the greatest, my friend. You didn’t recognize 
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me. You didn’t see my picture in Sports 
Illustrated? Hey, Rudy, what’s that address 
where we goin’?” 

Clay's handshake was limp. He eyeballed 
lutich-breaking secretaries or kidded with 
passersby who stared. 

“You a sport writer?” Clay said. “An Army 
sports writer? C'mon, man, you ain't even an 
officer.” 

No, but the armed forces have newspa- 
pers, too. How about an interview for the 
service newspapers? 

“Sure, my man,” Clay said. “No sweat. 
Anything for the Army.” 

The interview at the Armed Forces Press 
and Radio office turned out to be Clay’s 
interview. He fired questions about what the 
Army was like. He wanted to know about 
KP and marching and how long did it take 
to make sergeant. 

“Being a private,” he was told, “is like 
being a Negro at a Ku Klux Klan meeting.” 

“Yeah, I know what you mean,” said Rudy 
Clay, Cassius’ brother. They both laughed. 

The Clay brothers didn't have a care in 
the world that day. We got bread (money) ,” 
Cassius said. “We got foxes (girls). Im hip 
to English foxes. They the best in the world.” 

They laughed and joked and Cassius threw 
lines about the service as enlisted-men 
writers, who represented all the services, 
gathered to hear him. “You mean the Army 
and the Marines work in the same office?” he 
asked. 

Air Force Col. Joe Hornsby came in and 
introduced himself. Clay greeted him, “Chief 
birdman.” The colonel later wrote a com- 
mendation letter for “securing” the Clay in- 
terview. 

“I want to say hello to all you service mens 
(sic) over there in Germany and all those 
other places,” Clay said into a radio micro- 
phone. “You're all doin’ a good job and when 
I finally get to the Big Ugly Bear (Sonny 
Liston), I'll be thinking of you.” 

What did he plan to do about military 
service? 

“When I go into the service,” he answered, 
“will Uncle Sam let me take my heavyweight 
title with me?” 

That hot July day in New York was a long 
time ago. Vietnam was a trouble spot then, 
but nothing to what it is today. President 
Kennedy had not been murdered. 

Had Clay been asked about the Black 
Muslims, I'm sure he would have replied, 
“Black what?” 

Used to be that whenever the phone would 
ring at home, I'd cringe and try to imitate 
one of the silver screen's tough guys to scare 
off some of those irate callers. 

But now, they’re mostly all complimentary 
(So, yah can’t be a loser forever, 8.0.8.) here 
of late and the flowers are pretty evenly 
dispatched between our bric-a-bracs on the 
Sanford Municipal Stadium and Cassius- 
baby. 

Come to think of it, we’ve been letting you 
off the griddle here-of-late, eh, Muhammad? 

Lo these many weeks we've been writing on 
Clay's open defiance. I honestly felt that if 
it weren't for your calls and letters that I 
was maybe like, beating-my-head against the 
proverbial brick wall. 

I feel that if any one individual contributed 
to the contagious t for law and love 
of country, then it would have to be our dis- 
posed fighting king. 

But then that’s another story. However, 
while chaperoning the three bowling youths 
from our state this past weekend in Wash- 
ington, D.C., I had the honor of breaking 
bread with Senator Claude Pepper. (Now 
don’t go getting into a dither about that title, 
cause he was a Senator and I’m not too sure 
he won't be a repeater!) Anyhow, little ole 
S. O. S. felt the urge and cast all caution to the 
wind and really unloaded ... “just like any 
citizen has the right to do, right?” 

Included in our repertoire were the riots, 
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Vietnam, taxes, etc., ete., and How cum a 
character like Cassius can have his way?” 

I even got you local folks into the act by 
telling him how ticked-off you all were 
and then the good Congressman really sur- 
prised me by asking that all of our 8.0.8. 
soundings on (Mr. ugh, scratch that) Clay be 
submitted to his office and that he was go- 
ing to have them read into the Congressional 
Records! 

Well, Sir, now that I’ve got your ear, you 
can bet my last tax dollar I'll be featuring 
more on the pass-port-less puncher. 


A MISSAGE FROM ISRAEL 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have in 
my hand a letter from a native Israeli 
thenking me for my support of her na- 
tion on the House floor. I have always be- 
lieved the rights and privileges of inde- 
pendent and sovereign nations were in- 
violable, and must be protected both by 
the nation encroached upon and by the 
rest of the peace-loving nations of the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully insert this 
letter following my remarks, because I 
believe it carries a very important mes- 
sage to the citizens of our Nation and 
those of the many other nations in the 
world May all your days be days of 
pleasantness and all your paths be paths 
of peace.” 


Ramor Remez, HAIFA, ISRAEL, 
June 29, 1967. 
Hon. CLAUDE PEPPER, 
Congress of the United States of America, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PEPPER: Haifa is a far 
cry from Dade County, and, due to the un- 
usual circumstances in Israel, this thank you 
letter has been somewhat delayed. 

My sister, Mrs. J. Goldberg of 9110 S.W. 
17th Terrace in Miami, has kept me informed 
about your constant and unswerving mani- 
festations of support for Israel on the floor 
of Congress and in addition she has ap- 
praised me of the fact that your voice is 
almost the only one heard in behalf of this 
small valiant country, a “voice in the wilder- 
ness”. 

In addition to the fact that your position 
is correct based on moral and humanitarian 
considerations it is also sound reasoning as 
far as foreign policy for an American repre- 
sentative, whose prime consideration must 
perforce be the interests of his constituents 
in particular and the nation as a whole, I 
want you to know that together with the 
Arabs fighting on the Syrian Heights were 
Russian technicians. In addition to the per- 
sonnel most of the equipment and arms cap- 
tured were of Russian and other Communist 
country manufacture. 

Today I am writing to you as a third gen- 
eration American who, as a result of the 
fine education received in the U.S. schools 
and the lofty ideals inculcated in these 
schools, has chosen to contribute to the 
progress of this small nation whose imprint 
on history is all out of proportion to its 
physical size. 

If your children can rest easily in their 
beds and have security all of their waking 
moments it is because of what has been 
accomplished here within the last few weeks. 
In short all of the conditions for strife have 
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been removed by the winning of the war by 
Israel. How this was done defies all logical 
explanation. Overwhelmed by superior arms 
and outnumbered many times over, the 
Israelis have accomplished what can only 
be explained as a miracle of God. 

Rest assured, esteemed Mr. Pepper, that 
the Holy Places will be respected. It could 
not be otherwise in the Holy City of the 
Chosen People. 

Again for your moral integrity I thank 
you. However you know that the elite of 
humanity have always been few in number, 
like the author of the Sermon on the Mount. 

If you come to Israel one day, and come 
you must, my family would be honored if 
you would grace our table with your presence. 

“May all your days be days of pleasantness 
and all your paths be paths of peace.” 

Sincerely, 
GLADYS COoHEN-ALLORO. 


THE 1967 VOCATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION AMENDMENTS: A SIGN OF 
CONTINUING PROGRESS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past 30 years—during my service in the 
Senate and House—Congress has not 
only accepted its role as a partner of the 
States in the provision of rehabilitation 
services for all Americans, but has gone 
beyond the furnishing of money to the 
suggestion of new and imaginative pro- 
grams. Working with the executive 
branch and with the States, Congress has 
consistently enlarged and improved the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act until today 
the goal of rehabilitation for all who 
want and need it is almost within reach. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Amend- 
ments of 1967, which I was proud to 
introduce as H.R. 9683, and which has 
just passed this body will first of all 
increase authorizations for the Federal 
share of the program from $400 million 
at present to $500 million in 1969 and 
$600 million in 1970. These increases will 
enable the States, and private agencies 
working cooperatively with them, to en- 
large their programs of service to the dis- 
abled. There are few things more in- 
spiring than the rehabilitation of a seri- 
ously disabled individual for the world 
of work and self-sufficiency. Certainly 
there are few other programs in which we 
can see positive results so quickly and 
clearly. Not only does rehabilitation give 
a man more self-respect, but he becomes 
a contributing member of the commu- 
nity, no longer in need of public assist- 
ance and even able to pay back the cost 
of rehabilitation through his tax dollars. 

The amendments include provision for 
a National Center for Deaf-Blind Youths 
and Adults, which would offer them the 
intensive, specialized services they need, 
and would also be a training facility for 
those interested in working with and 
for the deaf-blind. 

The amendments also authorize proj- 
ect grants for services for migratory 
agricultural workers. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will pay up to 90 percent of the 
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cost of projects for the provision cf voca- 
tional rehabilitation services to handi- 
capped individuals who are migratory 
agricultural workers. As a Member from 
Florida, a State which must use migrants 
to help harvest our fruit and produce, I 
am well aware of the special burdens 
which these people face. Their need for 
State services is great, and they are the 
group least likely to receive them. The 
fate of the migrant struck with disability 
far from home is especially tragic. 

Residency requirements for vocational 
rehabilitation services are clearly out- 
moded, and this legislation would abolish 
them by 1969. Disability occurs without 
warning: it does not wait until the in- 
dividual has established residency. In 
many cases, rehabilitation is easier the 
sooner it is begun, so in the long run, 
residency requirements may prove more 
expensive than rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled solely on the basis of their need 
for such services. Today the United 
States has a highly mobile population, 
and we must face that fact in planning 
Government programs. 

Finally, these 1967 amendments grant 
an extension of 1 year for the current 
effort in statewide planning for rehabili- 
tation services. In many States, this de- 
tailed planning has barely begun, and 
we must assure the States that they will 
have the time needed to design plans for 
the next decade of service. The quality 
of planning is vital to the achievement 
of our national rehabilitation goals. 

Vocational rehabilitation is noncon- 
troversial, for it is in the finest American 
tradition of encouraging self-help and 
individual courage. All Americans who 
are able should have the opportunity to 
work, and for the disabled rehabilitation 
gives them their second, or in some cases 
their first, chance at life. I have always 
supported vocational rehabilitation 
legislation, because it is my profound 
belief that Americans should have the 
opportunity to achieve success through 
work, and am extremely gratified today 
to know that my efforts have at last 
achieved the passage of this vitally im- 
portant legislation for the American 
people. 


REVITALIZATION OF THE STUDENT 
LOAN PROGRAM BY H.R. 11978 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Perper] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Record and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have al- 
ways been interested in supplying all of 
our citizens with equal opportunities to 
receive an education. In a great demo- 
cratic nation such as ours, education is 
the surest way to meet the challenge of 
the future. 

Toward this end I have introduced a 
bill, H.R. 11978, which would offer better 
incentives to banks who would partici- 
pate in a guaranteed student loan pro- 
gram. The revitalization of such a pro- 
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gram would enable more people to pur- 
sue a higher education without the im- 
mediate problem of financial worries. 

I was privileged to testify Thursday, 
August 17, before the House Special Sub- 
committee on Education on this matter. 
Mr. Speaker, I am including that testi- 
mony after my remarks for the further 
information of those who may read this 
RECORD: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CLAUDE PEPPER 
BEFORE THE HOUSE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION OF THE EDUCATION AND LABOR 
COMMITTEE, AUGUST 17, 1967 


(Re H.R. 11978, a bill to provide better in- 
centives for participation of private lend- 
ing institutions in the student loan 
program) 

Madam Chairman, I would like to thank 
the members of the excellent House Special 
Subcommittee on Education for granting me 
the opportunity to testify on the need to 
revitalize the guaranteed student loan pro- 
gram. I would also like to commend the 
Committee on the excellent job of investiga- 
tion it has been doing and, I am sure, will 
continue to do this highly important matter. 

The guaranteed student loan program 
which was authorized by the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, has met with severe set- 
backs to date and has been unable to meet 
the needs of many of those desiring student 
loans. The operation of this program de- 
pended on the willingness of the banks and 
other lending institutions to make their 
funds available to qualified students. For 
many months now it has been apparent that 
these private lenders have been reluctant 
for various reasons to commit sufficient funds 
to this program to make it a success. 

The average cost today of attending a 
public college or university is estimated by 
the Office of Education to be $1,020 an 
academic year—and for a private college or 
university, $2,066 a year. At this same time, 
the Bureau of the Census put the median 
money income of American families with 
heads under 65 years old at $7,352. Clearly, 
those families with incomes of $7,352 or less 
would find it very difficult if not impossible 
to support one, let alone two or more chil- 
dren through college. Therefore, it is im- 
perative that we, in a nation that honors 
equality of educational opportunity as a basic 
principle of justice, aid those families who 
have present difficulties in sending their 
children through college. 

There have been two main problems which 
prevented the guaranteed student loan pro- 
gram from operating to its capacities. 

First, the banks and other lenders con- 
tend that the maximum interest rate of 6 
per cent does not cover the cost of the loan 
to the lender in today’s tight money market. 
Student loans, to have any effectiveness, must 
be given for comparatively long terms— 
thusly, they do not contribute to bank 
liquidity through repayment of principal as 
some other loans do. These loans are repaid 
within 5 to 10 years after graduation which 
creates a long time lag in the rollover time 
of this money. 

Second, there is a burdensome amount of 
paper work involved in making and proc- 
essing these loans. Student loans, because of 
the extra time and paper work involved, cost 
more than most other type of loans. 

These pressing problems must be remedied 
before the lenders will decide to allocate 
more of their limited funds for the purpose 
of student loans. In our hand, the hands of 
the Congress, rest the future of a great part 
of America’s youth, Given this great respon- 
sibility, we must act immediately and def- 
initely to change the atmosphere regarding 
student loans. 

I have introduced amendments to the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 which would 
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increase the effectiveness of this program of 
student loans. Since the main obstacles of 
the efficient functioning of this program are 
the maximum interest rate allowable on 
loans, and the cumbersome and costly pa- 
per work involved in making these loans, 
my amendments concern themselves largely 
with these two areas. 

I would authorize the President of the 
United States, after consultation with the 
Federal Reserve Board, to set interest rates, 
by Executive Order, in excess of 6% when 
the President has determined that such a 
rate is necessary for this program to be fully 
realized in any region of the country, and 
would provide for Federal payment of the 
additional interest cost—in fact all of the 
interest cost over 3%. 

I am aware that eleven States—Delaware, 
Maine, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia—have 
usury laws which set contract rates at a 6% 
maximum. These States could, however, 
amend their usury laws to make an excep- 
tion of the long term guaranteed student 
loans, as many States now make other ex- 
ceptions to their usury laws when it serves 
an important public purpose. 

This interest figure set by an Executive 
Order would be a ceiling, not a mandatory 
rate and would prevent the establishment 
by the Federal Government of any arbitrary 
interest barrier to the effectiveness of this 
program. It would enable the President to 
assure that, insofar as the Federal Govern- 
ment would be concerned, there would be no 
arbitrary barrier across the road of higher 
education. 

Furthermore, private lenders should be en- 
titled to charge certain fees, to be set on an 
appropriate basis by the Secretary, to cover 
the costs of making these loans that are not 
adequately compensated for by allowable in- 
terest charges. Private lenders would be per- 
mitted up to $35 for processing each approved 
student loan application and up to $35 for 
work involved in consolidation or other con- 
version fees when the repayment period be- 
gins. A servicing fee of up to $1.00 for each 
installment payable by the borrower would 
also be permitted. All processing, consolida- 
tion and other conversion fees would be 
paid for by the Federal Government. 

Madam Chairman, my proposals are not 
excessive in view of the needs of our young 
people or the magnitude of the problem of 
obtaining full participation of our private 
lenders. Recently a leading banker in my area 
stated that my proposed amendments are 
still not a sufficient lure to bring his bank 
into this program. From this, it would seem 
that perhaps my programs do not go far 
enough. But I am hopeful that these im- 
proved incentives, combined with a spirit of 
public service, will be sufficient to make this 
program more effective and meaningful for 
the education of our young people. If we 
should fail to make this program fully effec- 
tive, we would have to resort to an expansion 
of our programs of direct Federal loans; but 
I hope this will not be necessary. I believe my 
amendment will remove the banks’ major ob- 
jections to participating in this student loan 
program. 

A democracy such as ours depends for its 
health and survival upon educating our youth 
to the best of our ability, and denying to no 
one the opportunity of receiving a higher 
education. 

I think an improved guaranteed loan pro- 
gram is the best way to assure this educa- 
tional opportunity for all of our young people 
who are capable of benefiting from a higher 
education, I urge the distinguished members 
of this Subcommittee to recommend a pro- 
gram of improved incentives which will en- 
able this program to fulfill the hopes we had 
for it when we adopted the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965. 
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THE OLDER WORKERS’ EMPLOY- 
MENT ACT OF 1967 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. PEPPER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recor and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, my interest in the problems of our 
Nation’s senior citizens and older work- 
ers is one of long standing. Earlier this 
session, I introduced a resolution to 
create a Select Committee on the Aged 
and Aging. Such a committee would 
serve a useful function and complement 
the work of the Senate Special Commit- 
tee on Aging. I have also sponsored leg- 
islation to amend the Older Americans 
Act of 1965, believing that the good pro- 
grams started under this act must be 
continued. But, as beneficial as the pro- 
grams provided under the Older Amer- 
icans Act have proven to be during their 
short existence, expansion of all activ- 
ities in this field is desperately needed. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
troduced H.R. 12405, a comprehensive 
bill aimed at attacking the problems fac- 
ing our Nation’s older workers and sen- 
ior citizens on several fronts. 

Last Thursday I was privileged to be 
able to testify on my bill before the dis- 
tinguished House General Subcommittee 
on Labor. I would like to insert at this 
point in the Recorp my testimony as well 
as a copy of my bill, so that it may be 
available to all interested persons. 

The material referred to follows: 
STATEMENT OF Hon. CLAUDE PEPPER, BEFORE 

THE House GENERAL LABOR SUBCOMMITTEE 

OF THE EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE, 

Reearpine H.R. 12405, THE OLDER WORK- 

ERs’ EMPLOYMENT Act OF 1967, AucusT 17, 

1967 

Mr, Chairman, I would like to thank the 
members of the excellent House General Sub- 
committee on Labor for giving me this op- 
portunity to testify as to the need to provide 
greater working opportunities for older work- 
ers. I would also like to commend this com- 
mittee for the excellent job of investigation 
it has been doing and, I am sure, will con- 
tinue to do on this matter of vital impor- 
tance to our nation. 

The problems facing our senior citizens 
have been receiving increased attention in 
the past several years, both in the executive 
and legislative branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. All of the investigations and stud- 
ies made so far point to the inescapable con- 
clusion that something must be done to 
solve the employment problems of older 
workers, yet very few substantive programs 
have resulted from these reports and hear- 
ings. We must provide meaningful oppor- 
tunities for employment to the thousands of 
workers 45 and over who are well qualified 
but nevertheless denied jobs which they may 
desperately need because someone has arbi- 
trarily decided that they are “too old.” 

Although statistics show that as a nation 
we are growing younger, the absolute number 
of older persons in the society continues to 
increase. By 1975, it is estimated that almost 
65 million persons will be 45 and over. Today, 
the worker aged 45 or over comprises 27% 
of all the unemployed and 40% of the long- 
-term unemployed and these workers receive 
more than % of a billion dollars in unem- 
ployment insurance each year. In 1965, the 
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Secretary of Labor reported to the Congress 
that approximately half of all private job 
openings were barred to applicants over 55; 
a quarter to those over 45; and almost all to 
those over 65. At the same time that the older 
workers are being forced by new technologi- 
eal advances to retire earlier, medical science 
is discovering ways to enable them to live 
longer. We are thus faced with the serious 
prospect of privation and poverty for a great 
number of this expanding population who 
will be involuntarily retired in the years 
ahead. There are, of course, many areas of 
study which should be pursued in order to 
solve this dilemma, but the most important 
single thing which we can do is to provide 
older workers with the opportunity to work 
and to support themselves as they have been 
doing all their lives. 

Not only is employment important to the 
economic well-being of our older population, 
it is also important to their mental and 
physical health, In a recent position state- 
ment on the employment of older people the 
American Medical Association stated, “It is 
difficult to prove that physical or mental ill- 
ness can be directly caused by denial of em- 
ployment opportunities. However, few 
physicians deny that such a relationship 
exists.” Many older persons, educated to the 
pioneer concept of work as a good in itself 
and leisure time as wasted time, are unable 
or unwilling to adapt to the creative use of 
their leisure time. They need to feel that they 
are in some way performing a contribution to 
society. 

The bill which I introduced yesterday— 
“The Older Workers Employment Act of 
1967—attempts to attack this problem fac- 
ing the older American on several fronts, 
combining all the best features of several 
earlier bills I introduced, including H.R. 9207 
and H.R, 9893. It not only prohibits arbitrary 
discrimination against hiring older workers, 
but also offers meaningful job opportunities 
to many who could not otherwise find em- 
ployment, provides for the construction of 
senior centers, and provides for the study 
and investigation of possible alternative an- 
swers to the problems now confronting us. 

I am primarily concerned with emphasiz- 
ing that the problem of the older worker is 
one of the greatest importance. Considered 
purely from the psychological point of view, 
if the involuntary unemployment of the old- 
er worker continues to increase, we shall have 
on our hands a great problem in the re-educa- 
tion of these people so that they may face 
the prospect of 20 to 25 years of retirement 
without anxiety and depression, Economic 
aspects of involuntary unemployment—or 
early retirement—are of even more serious 
consequence, for the importance of earned 
income to the budget of many of the elderly 
is paramount. 

The bill which I have introduced is aimed 
at these problems. It will operate by “provid- 
ing these age groups with opportunities for 
useful work, part-time and full-time, paid 
and volunteer, will bring them needed in- 
come, will benefit their physical and mental 
health; and will be a means of providing 
services needed by all age groups which are 
not now being provided.” 

Older workers often find it very difficult 
to surmount the assumption that they are 
unable physically or mentally to handle any 
new work because of their age. Title II of 
my bill would attempt to fight this discrimi- 
nation by making it unlawful for employers, 
employment agencies, or labor organizations 
to discriminate against any individual solely 
because of age, except in cases where age is 
a bona fide occupational qualification. Viola- 
tion of these prohibitions would be punish- 
able by civil penalties. Administration of the 
bill would be in the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion of the Department of Labor, with the 
Secretary of Labor empowered to carry on a 
continuing program of education and infor- 
mation. 
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The elimination of age discrimination in 
employment will be a major step towards the 
goal of a better life for older citizens, but 
while it insures that available jobs will not 
be refused to qualified applicants, it does not 
insure a job for every older worker who wants 
one. In this day of rapidly improving tech- 
nology, many older workers find their skills 
outmoded and their jobs abolished as new 
and more efficient methods of production are 
adopted. In order to combat the tightening 
job market, it will be necessary to provide 
work opportunities for older persons. Title ITI 
of my bill will help to increase the avail- 
ability of work by anticipating jobs on Fed- 
erally supported programs and authorizing 
the Secretary of Labor to provide training for 
older workers to fill these jobs. 

To create further job openings, the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 will be amended to 
provide for a Senior Service Corps. The Secre- 
tary of Health Education and Welfare will 
be authorized to supply part-time paid jobs 
in community service programs to workers 
aged 60 and over who are unable to secure 
full-time employment or to those who need 
to supplement an inadequate retirement in- 
come. Such jobs would provide a viable solu- 
tion to the problem facing the worker who 
has exhausted his other means of support, 
but has not as yet found suitable employ- 
ment. Those senior citizens who do not need 
jobs, but desire to work in community service 
programs on a volunteer basis, would be en- 
couraged to work in the Senior Service Corps, 
and they would be eligible to receive out-of- 
pocket expenses from the program. 

The Act would be further amended to pro- 
vide the authorization of a special grant 
program to provide for the construction and 
operation of senior citizen activity centers. 
Some of these have been operated by pioneer- 
ing communities for a number of years and 
represent the most significant and promising 
new instrumentality yet devised to meet the 
many and varied needs of older people. A 
center facility, adequately staffed and ef- 
fectively operated, permits older people to de- 
velop programs which explore their interests 
and provide new opportunities for self-im- 
provement. Centers can provide intellectual 
and recreational stimulation, offer private 
and personal counseling, provide referral 
services, and offer information about other 
services available to the elderly in their com- 
munities. 

Many communities which are anxious to 
begin such a program, do not have the avail- 
able funds. My bill would provide “seed 
money” to enable communities to begin de- 
veloping these programs. 

In order to open the way to constructive 
and satisfying roles in employment and re- 
tirement, a great deal of further study is 
needed. Therefore, the Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare are authorized under Title IV of my bill 
to conduct and support research programs in 
such areas as: early or flexible retirement 
plans, continuing education and retraining 
programs for workers who are employed in 
order to prepare them for new jobs, and ad- 
vance planning of manpower requirements. 
In addition, there is authorized to be ap- 
pointed by the President, a Commission on 
Lifetime Adult Education. This commission 
may hold hearings and study the aforemen- 
tioned proposals in order to make legislative 
recommendations on these problems, and 
shall cease to exist after its report has been 
filed. 

Finally, the Secretary of Labor is directed 
to study the feasibility and desirability of a 
transitional allowance system for older work- 
ers between the ages of 55 and 65 who are 
unemployed and have exhausted their un- 
employment compensation. Within two years 
of the Secretary's report, the President will 
be directed to submit a report to Congress 
on the means to eliminate the gaps and in- 
adequacies in workmen’s compensation and 
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disability insurance systems, particularly as 
they adversely affect the employment of 
older workers. 

Mr. Chairman, the problems which plague 
the older worker today are indeed serious. As 
the longevity of our population increases, we 
shall probably move into an era where the 
periods of education, work, and retirement 
in a man’s lifetime will assume equal impor- 
tance. By acting now to give each man the 
opportunity to work as long as he chooses 
and to enter retirement willingly, we will 
have taken a great step toward insuring a 
happy and satisfying working life culminat- 
ing in a constructive and useful retirement. 
But we must act now, for today’s older worker 
has no time to wait. 

I urge the members of this excellent sub- 
committee to recommend an expanded pro- 
gram to solve the employment problems of 
the older worker and the senior citizen, so 
that they may be able to increase their stand- 
ard of living, while at the same time aid in 
decreasing the growing poverty which has 
ensnarled so much of our nation. 


H.R. 12405 


A bill to provide greater working opportu- 
nities for older workers, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Older Workers Em- 

“suction Act of 1967”. 


TITLE I—STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND 
PURPOSE 


STATEMENT OF FINDINGS 


Src. 101. The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that— 

(1) in the face of rising productivity and 
affluence, older workers find themselves dis- 
advantaged in their efforts to retain employ- 
ment, and especially to regain employment 
when displaced from jobs; 

(2) in a society faced with unmatched 
demands for skills in the private sector of 
the economy, and with a mounting backlog 
of unmet needs in the public and nonprofit 
sector, older workers find little opportunity 
for useful and rewarding activity; 

(3) the setting of arbitrary age limits re- 
gardless of potential for job performance has 
become a common practice, and certain oth- 
erwise desirable practice may work to the 
disadvantage of older persons, so that most 
jobs are closed to applicants over age fifty- 
five, and a large proportion closed to those 
over age forty-five; 

(4) the incidence of unemployment, espe- 
cially long-term unemployment with result- 
ant deterioration of skill, morale, and em- 
ployer acceptability is, relative to the younger 
ages, high among workers of age forty-five 
and over; their numbers are great and grow- 
ing; and their employment problems grave, 
yielding to no single, simple solution; 

(5) as a consequence largely of unemploy- 
ment or of employment in low-skilled jobs, 
or retirement with severely reduced incomes, 
millions of persons age forty-five and over 
live in poverty; 

(6) more than a million men between the 
ages of fifty-five and sixty-four have given 
up the active search for work, most through 
loss of hope of employment; for millions of 
men and women their only choice is to re- 
tire between the ages of sixty-two to sixty- 
four on low and inadequate benefits con- 
tinuing throughout their limetime; for those 
in their middle ages, the option of retirement 
is not available; 

(7) for those who are employed, there is 
almost no opportunity for continued train- 
ing and education, including planning and 
preparation for retirement, to meet the 
changes which lie ahead in their working 
lives and the years beyond; 

(8) the loss to the economy of the poten- 
tial production of goods and services and the 
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costs of unemployment compensation and 
public assistance, can be reckoned in billions 
of dollars; 

(9) the loss to the individual in terms of 
frustration, impaired morale, loss of the 
sense of worth and dignity, and of status 
within the family and society, are incalcu- 
lable; and 

(10) providing these age groups with op- 
portunities for useful work, part-time and 
full-time, paid and volunteer, will bring them 
needed income, or supplement their income; 
will benefit their physical and mental health; 
and will be a means of providing services 
needed by all age groups, which are not now 
being provided. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 102. It is therefore the purpose of this 
Act to establish and to stimulate programs 
which will— 

(1) afford the older worker a range of real 
and reasonable alternatives from among 
which he can make a free choice depending 
on his individual needs and capacities; 

(2) help clear the obstacles which con- 
front the older jobseeker and eliminate arbi- 

discriminatory practices which deny 
work to qualified persons solely on account 
of age; 

(3) increase the availability of jobs by 
finding new work opportunities, including 
part-time employment in needed community 
services to supplement income and to facili- 
tate the transition to full retirement or the 
return to full-time work; 

(4) improve and extend existing programs 
intended to facilitate the matching of skills 
and jobs, and to cushion the impact of un- 
employment; 

(5) pave the way for older workers, em- 
ployers, labor unions, and educational insti- 
tutions to prepare for and adjust to antici- 
pated changes in technology in jobs, in edu- 
cational requirement, and in personnel prac- 
tices, and to prepare for satisfying retire- 
ment; and 

(6) make maximum use of existing pro- 
grams and agencies and provide the special 
efforts required to improve significantly the 
employment prospects of older workers. 


TITLE II—PROHIBITION OF AGE DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


EDUCATION AND RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Sec. 201. The Secretary of Labor shall 
undertake studies and provide information 
to labor unions, management, and the gen- 
eral public concerning the needs and abilities 
of older workers, and their potentials for 
continued employment and contribution to 
the economy. In order to achieve the pur- 
poses of this title, the Secretary of Labor 
shall carry on a continuing program of edu- 
cation and information, under which he may, 
among other measures— 

(1) undertake research, and promote re- 
search, with a view to reducing barriers to 
the employment of older persons, and the 
promotion of measures for utilizing their 
skills; 


(2) publish and otherwise make available - 


to employers, professional societies, the vari- 
ous media of communication, and other 
interested persons the findings of studies and 
other materials for the promotion of em- 
ployment; and 

(3) sponsor and assist State and commu- 
nity informational and educational programs. 

PROHIBITION OF AGE DISCRIMINATION 

Sec. 202. (a) It shall be unlawful for an 
employer— 

(1) to fail or refuse to hire or to discharge 
any individual or otherwise discriminate 
against any individual with respect to his 
compensation, terms, conditions, or privileges 
of employment, because of such individual’s 
age; or 

(2) to limit, segregate, or classify his em- 
ployees in any way which would deprive or 
tend to deprive any individual of employment 
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opportunities or otherwise adversely affect 
his status as an employee, because of such 
individual's age. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for an employ- 
ment agency to fail or refuse to refer for 
employment, or otherwise to discriminate 
against, any individual because of such in- 
dividual's age, or to classify or refer for em- 
ployment any individual on the basis of such 
individual’s age. 

(c) It shall be unlawful for a labor organi- 
zation— 

(1) to exclude or to expel from its mem- 
bership, or otherwise to discriminate against, 
any individual because of his age; 

(2) to limit, segregate, or classify its mem- 
bership, or to classify or fail or refuse to 
refer for employment any individual, in any 
way which would deprive or tend to deprive 
any individual of employment opportunities, 
or would limit such employment opportu- 
nities or otherwise adversely affect his status 
as an employee or as an applicant for em- 
ployment because of such individual’s age; 
or 


(3) to cause or attempt to cause an em- 
ployer to discriminate against an individual 
in violation of this section. 

(d) It shall be unlawful for an employer 
to discriminate against any of his employees 
or applicants for employment, for an em- 
ployment agency to discriminate against any 
individual, or for a labor organization to 
discriminate against any member thereof or 
applicant for membership, because such in- 
dividual, member, or applicant for member- 
ship, has opposed any practice made unlaw- 
ful by this section, or because such individ- 
ual, member, or applicant for membership 
has made a charge, testified, assisted, or par- 
ticipated in any manner in an investigation, 
proceeding, or hearing under this title. 

(e) It shall be unlawful for an employer, 
labor organization, or employment agency to 
print or publish, or cause to be printed or 
published, any notice or advertisement re- 
lating to employment by such an employer 
or membership in or any classification or 
referral for employment by such a labor or- 
ganization, or relating to any classification 
or referral for employment by such an em- 
ployment agency, indicating any preference, 
limitation, specification, or discrimination, 
based on age. 

(f) It shall not be unlawful for an em- 
ployer, employment agency, or labor organ- 
ization— 

(1) to take any action otherwise pro- 
hibited under subsection (a), (b), (c), or 
(e) of this section where age is a bona fide 
occupational qualification reasonably neces- 
sary to the performance of the usual duties 
of a particular occupation, or where the dif- 
ferentiation is based on reasonable factors 
other than age; 

(2) to observe a seniority system or any 
retirement, pension, employee benefit or 
insurance plan, which is not merely a sub- 

to evade the purposes of this Act, 
except that no such retirement, pension, 
employee benefit, or insurance plan shall ex- 
cuse the failure to hire any individual; or 

(3) to discharge or otherwise discipline 
an individual for good cause. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 203. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
carry out the provisions of this title through 
the Wage and Hour Division of the Depart- 
ment of Lebor. The Secretary is authorized 
to employ such additional employees, con- 
sultants, and experts as are necessary to 
assist him in the performance of his func- 
tions under this title. 

(b) The Secretary shall have the power to 
cooperate with regional, State, local, and 
other agencies, and to co-operate with and 
furnish technical assistance to employers, 
labor organizations, and employment agen- 
cies to aid in effectuating the purposes of 
this title. 
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LIABILITY 


Sec. 204. (a) Any person who violates the 
provisions of section 202 of this title shall be 
Mable to any employee or applicant for em- 
ployment affected in the amount of the com- 
pensation which would have been paid to 
him had no violation of this title occurred, 
and in the case of willful violation of this 
title, in an additional equal amount as 
punitive damages. An action to recover such 
liability and for such equitable relief as may 
be appropriate, including, without limitation, 
@ judgment compelling reinstatement, pro- 
motion, or hiring, may be maintained in any 
court of competent jurisdiction by any one 
or more employees or applicants for em- 
ployment for and in behalf of himself or 
themselves and other employees or appli- 
cants for employment similarly situated. But 
no such action shall be commenced by or on 
behalf of any employee or applicant for em- 
ployment until sixty days after a charge 
relating to the unlawful acts upon which 
the action is based has been filed with the 
Secretary by or on behalf of such employee 
or applicant for employment. No employee 
or applicant for employment shall be a party 
plaintiff to any such action unless he gives 
his consent in writing to become such a 
party and such consent is filed in the court 
im which such action is brought. The right 
provided by this subsection of an employee 
or applicant for employment to bring or join 
in an action shall terminate upon the filing of 
a complaint by the Secretary of Labor in an 
action under section 205, but only to the 
extent of the relief sought on behalf of such 
employee or applicant for employment in 
such action by the 2 

(b) In any action brought under this sec- 
tion the court shall allow to the plaintiff, if 
the prevailing party, reasonable attorney's 
fees as part of the costs. 

(c) Any action authorized by this section 
may be commenced within two years after 
the cause of action accrued, except that a 
cause of action arising out of a willful viola- 
tion may be commenced within three years 
after the cause of action accrued, Any such 
action not commenced within the period au- 
thorized by this section shall be forever 
barred. 


ENFORCEMENT BY THE SECRETARY 


Sec. 205. (a) Whenever the Secretary on 
his own investigation, or upon the basis of a 
written charge by or on behalf of any person 

to be adversely affected or ag- 
grieved, has reason to believe that a practice 
made unlawful by this title has been com- 
mitted, he shall, prior to instituting any 
action under subsection (b) of this section, 
endeavor to eliminate any such practice by 
informal methods of conference, conciliation, 
and persuasion, 

(b) (1) If the Secretary fails to effect vol- 
untary compliance with this title as pro- 
vided in subsection (a), he may, upon the 
request of any employee or applicant for em- 
ployment, bring an action on behalf of such 
individual in any court of competent juris- 
diction for any relief to which such indi- 
vidual would be entitled under section 204. 
The consent of any individual to the bring- 
ing of any such an action by the Secretary, 
unless such action is dismissed without 
prejudice on motion of the Secretary, shall 
constitute a waiver by such individual of 
any right of action he may have under sec- 
tion 204. Any sums recovered by the Secre- 
tary on behalf of an individual pursuant to 
this subsection shall be held in a special 
deposit account and shall be paid, on order 
of the Secretary, directly to the individual or 
individuals affected. Any such sums not paid 
to an individual because of inability to do so 
within a period of three years shall be 
covered into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. 

(2) Any action authorized by this subsec- 
tion may be commenced within two years 
after the cause of action occurred, except 
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that a cause of action arising out of a willful 
violation may be commenced within three 
years after the cause of action occurred. Any 
such action not commenced within the pe- 
riod authorized by this paragraph shall be 
forever barred. In determining when such 
action is commenced by the Secretary under 
this subsection, it shall be considered to be 
commenced in the case of any individual 
claimant on the date on which the complaint 
is filed, if he is specifically named as a party 
plaintiff in the complaint, or if his name did 
not so appear, on the date his name is added 
as a party plaintiff in such action. 

(c) The Secretary of Labor is authorized 
to supervise the payment of part or all of the 
compensation for which liability is imposed 
by section 204 of this title, and the agree- 
ment of any individual to accept such pay- 
ment shall, upon payment in full, constitute 
a waiver by such individual of any right he 
may have under such section 204. 


JURISDICTION 


Src. 206. The District courts, together with 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of the Canal Zone, the District of the 
Virgin Islands, and the District Court of 
Guam shall have jurisdiction, for cause 
shown, to restrain violations of this title and 
to grant such other legal or equitable relief, 
including without limitation, judgments 
compelling reinstatement, promotion, or hir- 
ing and enforcing the liability imposed by 
section 204 of this title, as may be appropri- 
ate to effectuate the purposes of this title. 

NOTICES TO BE POSTED 

Sec. 207. Every employer, employment 
agency, and labor organization shall post and 
keep posted in conspicuous places upon its 
premises a notice to be prepared or approved 
by the Secretary setting forth information as 
the Secretary deems appropriate to effectuate 
the purposes of this title. 

INVESTIGATIONS, INSPECTIONS, AND RECORDS 

Sec. 208. (a) The Secretary or his desig- 
nated representatives may investigate and 
gather data regarding the conditions and 
practices of employment in any industry sub- 
ject to this title, and may enter and inspect 
such places and such records (and make such 
transcripts thereof), question such employ- 
ees, and investigate such facts, conditions, 
practices, or matters as he may deem neces- 
sary or appropriate to determine whether any 
person has violated any provision of this title, 
or which may aid in the enforcement of the 
provisions of this title. 

(b) With the consent and cooperation of 
State agencies charged with the administra- 
tion of State labor laws, the Secretary may 
for the purpose of carrying out his functions 
and duties under this title, utilize the serv- 
ices of State and local agencies and their em- 
ployees and, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, may reimburse such State and 
local agencies and their employees for sery- 
ice rendered for such purpose. 

(c) Every employer subject to any provi- 
sion of this title or of any order issued under 
this title shall make, keep, and preserve such 
records of the persons employed by him and 
of the wages, hours, and other conditions and 
practices or employment maintained by him, 
and shall preserve such records for such peri- 
ods of time, and shall make such reports 
therefrom to the Secretary as he shall pre- 
scribe by regulation or order as necessary or 
appropriate for the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this title or the regulations or or- 
ders thereunder. 

(d) For the purpose of any hearing or in- 
vestigation provided for in this Act, the pro- 
visions of sections 9 and 10 (relating to the 
attendance of witnesses and the production 
of books, papers, and documents) of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act of September 16, 
1914 (15 U.S.C. 49 and 50), are hereby made 
applicable to the jurisdiction, powers, and 
duties of the Secretary. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 209. In accordance with the provisions 
of subchapter II of chapter 5 of title 5, United 
States Code, the Secretary of Labor, may 
issue such rules and regulations as he may 
consider necessary or appropriate for carrying 
out this title, and may establish such reason- 
able exemptions to and from any or all pro- 
visions of this title as he may find necessary 
and proper in the public interest. 


CRIMINAL PENALTIES 


Sec. 210. Whoever forcibly resists, opposes, 
impedes, intimidates, or interferes with a 
duly authorized representative of the Secre- 
tary while such representative is engaged in 
the performance of duties under this title 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$500 or by imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or by both: Provided however, That 
no person shall be imprisoned under this 
section except when there has been a prior 
conviction hereunder. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 211. For the purposes of this title: 

(a) The term “person” means one or more 
individuals, partnerships, associations, labor 
organizations, corporations, business trusts, 
legal representatives, or any organized groups 
of persons. 

(b) The term “employer” means a person 
engaged in an industry affecting commerce 
who has twenty-five or more employees for 
each working day in each of twenty or more 
calendar weeks in the current or preceding 
calendar year; except that prior to June 30, 
1968, employers having fewer than fifty em- 
ployees for each working day in each of 
twenty or more calendar weeks in the current 
or preceding calendar year shall not be con- 
sidered employers. The term also means any 
agent of such a person, but such term does 
not include the United States, a corporation 
wholly owned by the Government of the 
United States, or a State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof. 

(c) The term “employment agency” means 
any person regularly undertaking with or 
without compensation to procure employees 
for an employer and includes an agent of 
such a person; but shall not include an 
agency of the United States, or an agency of 
a State or political subdivision of a State, 
except that such term shall include the 
United States Employment Servic? and the 
system of State and local employment serv- 
ices receiving Federal assistance. 

(d) The term “labor organization” means 
a labor organization engaged in an industry 
affecting commerce, and any agent of such 
an organization, and includes any organiza- 
tion of any kind, any agency, or employee 
representation committee, group, association, 
or plan so engaged in which employees par- 
ticipate and which exists for the purpose, in 
whole or in part, of dealing with employers 
concerning grievances, labor disputes, wages, 
rates of pay, hours, or other terms or con- 
ditions of employment, and any conference, 
general committee, joint or system board, or 
joint council so engaged which is subor- 
dinate to a national or international labor 
organization. 

(e) A labor organization shall be deemed 
to be engaged in an industry affecting com- 
merce if (1) it maintains or operates a hir- 
ing hall or hiring office which procures em- 
ployees for an employer or procures for em- 
ployees opportunities to work for an em- 
ployer, or (2) the number of its members 
(or, where it is a labor organization com- 
posed of other labor organizations or their 
representatives, if the aggregate number of 
the members of such other labor organiza- 
tion) is fifty or more prior to July 1, 1968, or 
twenty-five or more on or after July 1, 1968, 
and if such labor organization— 

(1) is the certified representative of em- 
ployees under the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, or the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended; or 
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(2) although not certified, is a national 
or international labor organization or a local 
labor organization recognized or acting as 
the representative of employees of an em- 
ployer or employers engaged in an industry 
affecting commerce; or 

(3) has chartered a local labor organiza- 
tion or subsidiary body which is representing 
or actively seeking to represent employees of 
employers within the meaning of paragraph 
(1) or (2); or 

(4) has been chartered by a labor organi- 
zation representing or actively seeking to 
represent employees within the meaning of 
paragraph (1) or (2) as the local or sub- 
ordinate body through which such em- 
ployees may enjoy membership or become 
affliated with such labor organization; or 

(5) is a conference, general committee, 
joint or system board, or joint council sub- 
ordinate to a national or international labor 
organization, which includes a labor organi- 
zation engaged in an industry affecting 
commerce within the meaning of any of the 
preceding paragraphs of this subsection. 

(f) The term “employee” means an in- 
dividual employed by an employer. 

(g) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, transmis- 
sion, or communication among the several 
States; or -between a State and any place 
outside thereof; or within the District of 
Columbia, or a possession of the United 
States; or between points in the same State 
but through a point outside thereof. 

(h) The term “industry affecting com- 
merce” means any activity, business, or in- 
dustry in commerce or in which a labor dis- 
pute would hinder or obstruct commerce or 
the free flow of commerce and includes any 
activity or industry “affecting commerce” 
within the meaning of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. 

(i) The term “State” means a State of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, Guam, Wake Island, the Canal Zone, 
and Outer Continental Shelf lands defined 
in the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act. 


LIMITATION 


Sec. 212. The prohibitions in this title 
shall be limited to individuals who are at 
least forty-five years of age but less than 
sixty-five years of age. In order to effectuate 
the purposes of this title the Secretary may 
(notwithstanding the preceding sentence) by 
rule or regulation issued under section 209 
of this title provide for appropriate adjust- 
ments, either upward or downward, in the 
maximum and minimum age limits provided 
in this section. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIP 


Sec. 213. Nothing in this title shall affect 
the jurisdiction of any agency of any State 
performing like functions with regard to dis- 
criminatory employment practices on ac- 
count of age, except that in cases in which, 
by reason of the performance of services by 
an employee in more than one State, there 
is a danger of conflicting State standards ap- 
plicable to such employee, the Secretary may, 
by order published in the Federal Register, 
prescribe that no State, or political subdivi- 
sion thereof, shall establish an age standard 
with respect to such employee which differs 
from the Federal age standard prescribed in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act 
in the Secretary’s order. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 214. This title shall become effective 
one hundred and eighty days after enact- 
ment, except that (1) the Secretary of Labor 
may extend the delay in effective date of 
any provision of this title up to an additional 
ninety days thereafter if he finds that such 
time is necessary in permitting adjustments 
to the provisions hereof, (2) on or after the 
date of enactment the Secretary of Labor is 
authorized to issue such rules and regula- 
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tions as may be necessary to carry out its 

provisions. 

TITLE OI—WORK OPPORTUNITY AND 
SENIOR SERVICE PROGRAMS 


Part A—PROVISION OF WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
For OLDER PERSONS 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 301. The purpose of this part is to 
increase the availability of work for older 
workers; and to anticipate new job opportu- 
nities created by federally supported pro- 
grams and provide advance training. 


PROVISION OF WORK OPPORTUNITIES 


Sec. 302. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
review future Federal programs and identify 
those which may be expected to require sig- 
nificant numbers of workers. In accordance 
with such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, the Secretary may, if he 
deems it desirable for effectuating the pur- 
poses of this part, require all Federal con- 
tracting agencies to insert in the advertised 
specifications of every contract likely to re- 
quire the employment of a significant num- 
ber of workers provisions requiring the con- 
tractor to file with any bid a report describ- 
ing expected staffing patterns or other esti- 
mates of the kind and number for employees 
to be used in such performance. 

(b) Whenever the Secretary of Labor finds 
that the manpower requirements of any con- 
tract or contracts may not be readily met by 
present employees of a contractor or his sub- 
contractors or other qualified workers in the 
local labor area, the Secretary may make ar- 
rangements for providing appropriate train- 
ing of older workers and others designed to 
meet the employment needs involved. Such 

will be carried out in accordance 
with the requirements for title II of the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962 (76 Stat. 23). Nothing in this section 
shall be construed to obligate any contractor 
or subcontractor to hire any individual 
trained under the provisions of this section. 

(c) The Secretary of Labor may provide 
whole or exemptions (in whole or part) 
from the requirements of this section if he 
finds that such requirements would not sub- 
stantially serve the of this Act or 
would seriously impair the conduct of con- 
tract performance. 

(d) The Secretary of Labor shall prescribe 
appropriate rules and regulations for coordi- 
nating the duties of contracting agencies un- 
der this section and for providing for the 
uniform administration of its provisions. 


CONSULTATION WITH OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 


Sec. 303, The Secretary shall consult with 
and advise the Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and the heads of other 
departments and agencies responsible for the 
administration of programs under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, for the purpose of 
maximizing employment opportunities for 
older persons with programs supported by 
that Act. The Secretary shall make recom- 
mendations to the responsible agencies with 
respect to programs and policies which will 
assure that jobs to the older poor will be 
available to. a degree reasonably consistent 
with their representation among all the poor, 
so that they will be offered employment, or 
prepared for employment, or receive other 
training to ameliorate their condition. 

EMPLOYMENT COUNSELING AND REFERRAL 

Sec. 304. (a) The Secretary may, where ap- 
propriate, make provisions through 
the Federal-State employment service, or 
with the advice and assistance of the em- 
ployment service, by means of grants to or 
contracts with nonprofit volunteer agencies 
for the registration, counseling, selection, 
and referral for part-time or temporary em- 
ployment of older persons who wish such 
work until full-time opportunities are avail- 
able, or wish to supplement their income. 
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(b) No grant to or contract with a private 
nonprofit agency shall be made under this 
section in an amount greater than 50 per 
centum of the total expenses of such group 
or organization for carrying out its activities 
relating to employment of older workers. 


Part B—COMMUNITY SENIOR SERVICE 
PROGRAM 


SENIOR SERVICE CORPS; CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 


Sec. 311. The Older Americans Act of 1965 
is amended by redesignating title VI as title 
VIII and sections 601, 602, and 603 as sec- 
tions 801, 802, and 803, respectively, and by 
adding after title V the following new titles: 


“TITLE VI—OLDER AMERICANS COM- 
MUNITY SERVICE PROGRAM 

“STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

“Sec. 601. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares— 

“(1) that there are millions of Americans 
aged sixty or over who are forced into idleness 
and inactivity by unemployment, compulsory 
retirement policies, or lack of opportunities 
for meaningful community service projects; 

“(2) that certain grave consequences of 
such enforced idleness are impaired morale 
and mental, and psychological 
health among members of this age group who 
are forced to endure the frustration, feeling 
of futility, and loss of self-respect; 

“(3) that another consequence of such 
enforced idleness is inadequate incomes for 
this age group, many of whom receive pen- 
sions and other retirement incomes which are 
totally inadequate, and others of whom have 
not yet reached ages of eligibility for such 


“(4) that there are needs in every com- 
munity and area of the Nation which are not 
now being met, not because of the lack of 
manpower to meet those needs, but rather 
because of the lack of adequate arrangements 
for utilizing available manpower to meet 

“(5) that individuals aged sixty or over 


potential national 
asset in the talents, abilities, experience, 
training, and energy of Americans in that 
age group who have been forced into un- 
wanted inactivity; and 

“(6) that providing this age group with 
opportunities for service will better their 
morale, will benefit their physical, mental, 
and psychological health, can in many cases, 
provide them with needed income supple- 
mentation and will be a means of providing 
services needed by all age groups which are 
not now being provided. 


“DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 602. (a) In order to carry out the 
purpose of this title the Secretary is author- 
ized to assist and cooperate with State agen- 
cies designated pursuant to section 303 (a) (1) 
in developing programs meeting the require- 
ments of section 603. 

“(b) The Secretary's functions under this 
title shall be carried out through the Com- 
missioner. 

“AUTHORIZATION FOR OLDER AMERICANS COM- 
MUNITY SERVICE PROGRAM 

“Sec. 603. (a) The Secretary may enter 
into agreements providing for the payment 
by him (subject to subsection (b)) of part or 
all of the cost of older Americans community 
service programs, approved by the State 
agency designated under title III, if he de- 
termines, in accordance with such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, that— 

“(1) only individuals aged sixty and over 
will provide services in the program (except 
for administrative purposes) and such sery- 
ices will be performed in the community 
where such individuals reside or in nearby 
communities either (A) on publicly owned 
and operated facilities or projects, or (B) on 
local projects sponsored by private nonprofit 
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organizations (other than political parties), 
other than projects involving the construc- 
tion, operation, or maintenance of so much 
of any facility used or to be used for sectarian 
instruction or as a place for religious wor- 


ship; 

12) the program will permit or contribute 
to an undertaking or service in the public 
interest that would not otherwise be pro- 
vided; 

“(3) the programs will not result in the 
displacement of employed workers or impair 
existing contracts for services; 

“(4) the program includes such short-term 
training as may be necessary to make the 
most effective use of the skills and talents of 
those individuals aged sixty and over who are 
participating; 

“(5) any rates of pay and other conditions 
of service, which may be fixed by the sponsor 
of each individual project, will be appro- 
priate and reasonable, and except in unusual 
circumstances no individual will total annual 
payments any larger than the product com- 
puter under section 203 (f) (3) of the Social 
Security Act as amended; 

“(6) the program is being established and 
will be carried out with the advice of com- 
petent specialists in problems of older 


persons; 

67) the program provides that the State 
agency will administer or supervise its ad- 
ministration, will make such reports to the 
Secretary, in such form and containing such 
information, as may reasonably be necessary 
to enable him to perform his functions under 
this title, and will keep such records and af- 
ford such access thereto as the Secretary may 
find necessary to assure the correctness and 
verification of such reports; 

“(8) the program is closely coordinated 
with, wherever appropriate, and makes the 
most efficient use of the experience and 
programs of, the Department of Labor, the 
Office of Economic Op ty, and any 
other relevant Federal and State programs; 
and 


“(9) the program is developed, conducted, 
and administered with maximum feasible 
participation of persons who have attained 

of age. 

“(b) The Secretary shall not pay, pursuant 
to an agreement entered into under sub- 
section (a), more than 90 per centum of the 
cost of any program which is the subject of 
such agreement out of funds which are appro- 
priated for the purpose of carrying out this 
title for any fiscal year which begins after 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968. In 
determining, for purposes of the preceding 
sentence, the cost of any such program, the 
Secretary shall attribute fair market value to 
services and facilities contributed to such 
program from non-Federal sources. 

“(c) The Secretary shall obtain from State 
employment services recommendations con- 
cerning the localities in which programs un- 
der this title are most needed in the light of 
the employment situation and the types of 
skills by available older workers. 

“(d) The Secretary may request State 
agencies on aging, where duly constituted, 
to recommend a program for the use of 
funds provided under this title in the State, 
and to make recommendations for approval 
of specific projects. 

“PARTICIPANTS IN OLDER AMERICANS COM- 
MUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMS ARE NOT FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 
“Sec. 604. Individuals providing their serv- 

ices under any State program pursuant to 
this title shall not be Federal employees and 
shall not be subject to the provisions of law 
relating to Federal employment, including 
those relating to hours of work, rates of com- 
pensation, leave, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and Federal employee benefits. 

“EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 605. The Secretary shall establish 
criteria designed to achieve an equitable dis- 
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tribution of assistance under this title among 
the States. No State may receive more than 
12 percent of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this title. 

“PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 606. Payments under this title may 
be made (after necessary adjustment on ac- 
count of previously made overpayments or 
underpayments) in advance or by way of re- 
imbursement, and in such installments, as 
the Secretary may determine. 


“TITLE VII—GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION 
OF CENTERS 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 701. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and each of the next four years, the 
sum of $10,000,000 for grants to States for 
paying part of the costs of constructing and 
equipping new centers or for expansion of 
existing centers providing recreational and 
other leisure-time activities and information, 
counseling, and referral services for older 
persons and assisting such persons in pro- 
viding volunteer community or civic services. 


“ALLOTMENTS 


“Sec. 702. (a) From the amount appropri- 
ated for a fiscal year under section 701 (or 
such larger amount as may be specified in 
the Act making the appropriation each 
State shall receive an allotment which bears 
the same ratio to such amount as the popu- 
lation aged sixty or over in such State bears 
to the population aged sixty or over in all the 
States, as determined by the Secretary on the 
basis of the best and most recent informa- 
tion available to him, including any relevant 
data furnished him by the Department of 
Commerce. The allotment of any State under 
the preceding sentence which is less than 1 
per centum of the total of the allotments to 
all the States under such sentence shall be 
increased to 1 per centum of such total, the 
amounts required for this purpose being de- 
rived by proportionately reducing the allot- 
ments of each of the re States under 
such sentence, but with such adjustments as 
may be necessary to prevent the allotment of 
any of such remaining States from being 
thereby reduced to less than 1 per centum of 
such total. 

“(b) The allotment of any State under 
subsection (a) shall be available for payment 
of 60 per centum of the costs of any project 
(or such lower percentage of such costs as 
the State may request for such project) for 
construction in such State of centers de- 
scribed in section 701, but only if such State 
has a State plan approved under title III, 
the provisions of such State plan required by 
section 303(a), other than paragraph (2), are 
applicable with respect to projects for which 
applications are made under this title, such 
project is approved by the State agency 
established or designated as provided in 
clause (1) of such section and by the Secre- 
tary, and such approval occurs during the 
year for which the allotment is made or the 
succeeding year.” 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF VOLUNTARY SERVICE 
PROGRAMS 

Sec. 312. (a) In order to help retired per- 
sons to avail themselves of opportunities for 
voluntary service in their community, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is authorized to enter into agreements 
with State and local public agencies and 
private nonprofit organizations providing for 
the payment of part or all of the costs for 
the development, operation, or both of 
volunteer service programs under this sec- 
tion, if he determines in accordance with 
such regulations as he may prescribe that— 

(1) volunteers shall not be compensated 
for other than transportation, meals, and 
other out-of-pocket expenses incident to 
their services; and 

(2) the program is coordinated with pro- 
grams herein authorized to be performed 
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under this Act by the Secretary of Labor and 
related programs of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, and with 
other related Federal and State programs. 


TITLE IV—EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR EMPLOYMENT, EDUCATION AND 
RETIREMENT 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


ec. 401. The purpose of this title is to 
stimulate study, planning and action to 
achieve the objectives of this Act; to en- 
courage and point the way to adjustments 
by employers, labor, and educational insti- 
tutions; to encourage better preparation by 
older workers for anticipated changes; to 
explore further steps to be taken by the Fed- 
eral Government; and, in general, to open 
the way to constructive and satisfying roles 
in employment and retirement. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 402. (a) The Secretary of Labor is 
authorized to conduct research for the pur- 
poses of this Act through services and facili- 
ties within his authority and through grants 
to any public or nonprofit private agency, 
institution, or organization, including mem- 
bership organizations of older persons, and 
contracts with any such nonprofit agency or 
with labor and management organizations 
or with any individuals— 

(1) to study, and to find, test, and pro- 
mote solutions to institutional arrangements 
which may work to the disadvantage of 
older workers in such matters as pensions 
and other private annuity coverage, work- 
men’s compensation and disability income, 
seniority in collective bargaining; 

(2) to explore proposals for systems of 
continuing educational and training op- 
portunity to prepare workers, while still 
employed, for job changes, to reduce their 
vulnerability to displacement, and to con- 
sider methods of financing such educational 
programs and interweaving them into the 
individual’s working life, including such 
proposals as sabbaticals and contributory 
educational insurance; 

(3) to develop principles and guides for 
job redesign and effective methods for train- 
ing older persons; and 

(4) to develop techniques, guidelines, and 
models for advance planning of manpower 
requirements, for encouraging the employ- 
ment of older workers through tax incentives 
or other aids. 

(b) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is authorized to conduct research 
for the purposes of this Act through serv- 
ices and facilities within his authority and 
through grants to any public or nonprofit 
private agency, institution, or organization, 
including membership organizations of older 
persons, and contracts with any such non- 
profit agency or with labor and management 
organizations or with any individuals— 

(1) to explore and evaluate proposals re- 
lated to early or flexible or phased retire- 
ment; and proposals related to planning, 
preparation for, and adjustment to retire- 
ment, including the causes of successful and 
unsuccessful adjustment; 

(2) to open the way to satisfying activity 
in retirement; 

(3) to explore, forecast, and define goals in 
the relationship between work, leisure, and 
income with reference to a changing economy 
and social expectations, and to a balance of 
the interests of all groups in the population; 
and 

(4) to develop programs of public service 
employment by which the Government may 
provide work for older persons otherwise de- 
prived of opportunity in useful community 
enterprises. 


COMMISSION ON LIFELONG ADULT EDUCATION 


Sec. 403. (a) The President is empowered 
to appoint a Commission on Lifelong Adult 
Education for the purpose of early and thor- 
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ough exploration of the areas described in 
sections 402 (a) (2) and 402 (b) (2). The Com- 
mission shall be composed of twelve members 
appointed from among persons outside the 
Government with a competency in the areas 
to be dealt with by the Commission. The 
Commission shall be broadly representative 
and shall include at least two members drawn 
from each of the following fields: labor, man- 
agement, and education. 

(b) The Commission, or on authority of 
the Commission, any subcommittee thereof, 
may, for the purpose of carrying out its 
functions, hold such hearings as the Com- 
mission may deem advisable. 

(c) The Commission shall make a compre- 
hensive study of the areas described in sec- 
tions 402 (a) (2) and 402 (b) (2) of this title 
and shall present its findings and recommen- 
dations to the President and the Congress 
for such legislation as appropriate for the 
purpose of establishing and financing such 
programs and policies by June 30, 1970, The 
Commission shall cease to exist thirty days 
after submitting its final report. 


STUDY OF OLDER WORKER TRANSITIONAL 
ALLOWANCES 


Sec. 404. The Secretary of Labor shall study 
the feasibility and advisability of establish- 
ing a program of transitional allowances for 
unemployed workers between age fifty-five 
and sixty-five who have inadequate financial 
resources, have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment compensation and have no 
of employment. On or before February 1, 
1968, the will report to the Con- 
gress and the President his findings and rec- 
ommendations with respect to such a pro- 
gram of allowances. 

COMPENSATION AND DISABILITY INSURANCE 

Sec. 405. The President shall submit a re- 
port to the Congress by February 28, 1970, 
on means of eliminating the gaps and inade- 
quacies in workmen’s compensation and dis- 
ability insurance systems, particularly as 
they Knee adversely the employment of older 
wor! k 


EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS 


Sec. 406. Section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, shall apply to employment of 
experts and consultants for purposes of sec- 
tions 403 and 405 of this title. 


TITLE V—GENERAL 


PROGRAM LEADERSHIP, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
COORDINATION 


Sec. 501. (a) The Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in carrying out their respective respon- 
sibilities under this Act may assign func- 
tions as they deem desirable, and may 
improve and expand existing services and fa- 
cilities within their authority to carry out 
their respective functions, utilize the services 
of other agencies when desirable, and initiate 
new related services insofar as feasible to fa- 
cilitate the continued employment of older 
workers and their adjustments when out of 
work or retired. 

(b) In addition to any other provisions 
for the administration of this Act, the Sec- 
retary of Labor and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall each designate 
staff In his department whose primary re- 
sponsibility shall be to provide overall pro- 
gram leadership, development, and coordi- 
nation and to provide a central point for in- 
formation on and special attention to the 
problems of the older worker and the pro- 
grams concerned. 

(c) The Secretary of Labor is authorized 


(1) employ or engage experts and con- 
sultants or organizations thereof. The em- 
ployment of experts and consultants shall 
be subject to section 5703 of title 5 of the 
United States Code and the engagement of 
such e and consultants shall be sub- 
ject to section 3109 of that title. 
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(2) appoint, without regard to the civil 
service laws, one or more advisory commit- 
tees composed of such private citizens and 
officials of the Federal, State, and local 
governments as he deems desirable to advise 
him with respect to the functions under this 
Act; and members of such committees, other 
than those regularly employed by the Fed- 
eral Government, while attending meetings 
of such committees, or otherwise serving at 
the request of the Secretary, shall be en- 
titled to receive compensation and travel 
expenses as provided in cao (1) with 
respect to experts and consultan 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 502. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and each 
of the four succeeding fiscal years. 


THE 10-PERCENT SURCHARGE ON 
INCOME TAXES 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Washington IMr. Mops! may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
I am not alone in receiving a great deal 
of mail from constituents concerning 
the proposed tax increase. Some of these 
letters show little or no understanding 
of the need for increased revenue in face 
of the mounting costs in Vietnam and 
the domestic problems that require, as 
part of their solution, Federal expendi- 
tures. 

But many of these letters raise one 
very pertinent point again and again, 
They ask, why should all of us pay a 10- 
percent surcharge on our income taxes, 
when special interests use tax loopholes 
to avoid paying billions of dollars in 
taxes every year. This same question oc- 
curs to me as well. I do not think there 
is any answer. 

As we examine the various means 
available to us to reduce the predicted 
deficit, I think we should consider that 
question seriously and carefully. 

Last Friday I received a letter from 
Mrs. Lucille Bailey, of Bothell, Wash. 
She enclosed a poster she had prepared 
and asked that I bring it to the attention 
of my colleagues. I think the point she 
makes is as reasonable as it is direct. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert at 
this point in the Recorp the text of her 
poster: 

ALL MEMBERS or CONGRESS 

Please stop the 2714% depletion allowance 
to oil millionaires before you vote 10% tax 
surcharge. 

The people should rise up in righteous 
wrath for tax equality! 


JEWISH WAR VETERANS GIVE 
STRONG SUPPORT TO PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON’S POLICIES IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Resnick] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 

18 the Jewish War Veterans over- 

Imingly endorsed President John- 

son’s military and economic policies in 
Vietman. 

In a resolution adopted by the na- 
tional membership, the Jewish War 
Veterans said: 

We endorse our Government’s position in 
meeting the military requirements of a con- 
tinually changing situation, while searching 
every possible channel for the peaceful set- 
88 that must be negotiated to end the 
conflict. 


I take this as having great significance 
because the Jewish War Veterans have 
traditionally associated themselves with 
8 against tyranny—from left or 

ght. 

The Jewish War Veterans support 
President Johnson in Vietnam because 
they—like so many other Americans— 
believe the President is right in what he is 
trying to achieve—“help a small new 
country retain its integrity as a free 
nation.” 

They believe President Johnson is right 
in pressing forward on the military side 
in order to obtain peace negotiations. 
They believe he is right—and they want 
an expansion of efforts aimed at eco- 
nomic development, land reform, pacifi- 
cation, and greater citizen participation 
in the affairs of the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment. 

They know that a stable political sys- 
tem must. be built on a popular and pros- 
perous economic base. And they know 
President Johnson has worked every day 
toward those ends. 

They made clear in their resolution 
that they fully understand—as only vet- 
erans can—the suffering this war has 
brought to Vietnamese on both sides, 
and to Americans. 

Yet, the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States—along with so many other 
Americans believe there are times when 
sacrifices must be made for freedom. 

There are times when force must be 
used to repel aggression and subversion; 
when strong nations must stand up for 
smaller ones; when a threat to one coun- 
try becomes a threat to a whole area, and 
to the world. 

We learned those terrible lessons with 
Japan and Nazi Germany in the 1930's 
and with Soviet Russia in the 1950’s. Let 
us not make the same mistakes in the 
1960's. 

President Johnson has carried out a 
commitment made by three Presidents 
in Vietnam—by Eisenhower, by Ken- 
nedy and by himself. 

The Jewish War Veterans recognize 
what he is doing, and are supporting 
him even though it means sacrifice. But 
that is the meaning of being free, inde- 
pendent, and unafraid of those who 
would tyrannize the world—if we let 
them. And we are not going to let them. 

I insert in the Recorp the text of a 
draft resolution on Vietnam recommend- 
ed by the resolutions committee of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States and passed on August 18, 1967. 
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RESOLUTION ON VIETNAM 


Basic to our country’s national self- 
interest and commitment to aid South Viet- 
nam is the desire to help a small new coun- 
try retain its integrity as a free nation. The 
Vietcong, encouraged and supported by 
Hanoi, Moscow and Peking have accelerated 
the murder and arson so characteristic of 
guerrilla warfare. The cold-blooded slaughter 
of local officials, and in other instances, of 
women and children is part of the planned 
terror used to brutalize and subdue the 
farmers and villagers of South Vietnam. Un- 
fortunately, the necessary military response 
to these terrifying situations has, on both 
sides, brought suffering and death to 
Vietnamese. 

Immediately prior to the changed military 
situation in South Vietnam resulting from 
increased United States commitment in 
materiel and personnel, the same methods of 
terror and subversion had taken place in 
other Southeast Asian countries. The Com- 
munists were advancing in Laos. Cambodia 
had lost its ability to act independently, and 
guerrilla warfare was launched in Thailand. 
In an attempt to seize control, Communist 
arms were poured into Indonesia during 
1965. 

The Jewish War Veterans in the 6,000 year 
old Jewish tradition of compassion and 
succor for the oppressed, consistent with the 
American heritage of helping those who long 
for freedom, supports our country’s commit- 
ment to the independence and freedom of 
South Vietnam as an integral link in the free 
world’s security system. 

To that end, we endorse our government's 
position in meeting the military require- 
ments of a continually changing situation 
while searching every possible channel for 
the peaceful settlement that must be negoti- 
ated to end the conflict in Vietnam. 

Recognizing that military success is neces- 
sary, but alone is insufficient, we urge con- 
tinuation and expansion of our government’s 
efforts to improve and enlarge the pacification 
program and land reform in the Vietnamese 
countryside and for the creation of condi- 
tions promoting and enhancing the stability 
and viability of the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment. In this regard, we look to increased 
South Vietnamese participation on the bat- 
tlefield, lowering of the South Vietnamese 
draft age to 18, and a broadening of the 
Saigon Government to encourage greater 
citizen participation in its affairs to assure 
a free election and establishment of a free 
government, 


COMMENDATION FOR ALABAMA 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION COM- 
MISSION ON ITS OUTSTANDING 
ETV SYSTEM 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BEVLL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Spenker, on Friday 
of last week, the seventh educational 
television station in Alabama’s statewide 
ETV development was dedicated in 
Franklin County, Ala. This new station 
reflects the continuing growth and suc- 
cess of educational television in a State 
whose system is the pioneer of educa- 
tional television in this country. 

Without question or qualification, the 
State of Alabama is recognized as hav- 
ing the finest and largest interconnected, 
simulcasting ETV network in the Nation. 
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Alabama’s system has been continually 
studied by individuals and groups from 
all over this country and the world, and 
has been a pattern and example for 
many since-established similar systems. 

Existing facilities in Alabama will now 
serve approximately 92 percent of the 
State, and two additional stations are 
proposed which, when completed, will 
provide total coverage to the State of 
Alabama. The growth and success of 
educational TV in Alabama has come 
about to a marked degree as a result of 
the superior and unique leadership of 
persons such as Mr. Raymond Hurlbert. 
Mr. Hurlbert was the first president of 
the Alabama Educational Television 
Commission, serving from 1953 to 1955, 
and has been the general manager of 
the commission since that time. 

In his dedicatory address of Alabama’s 
newest facility, Lt. Gov. Albert Brewer 
recognized that ETV “is far more than 
entertainment. Its great service is for a 
broad, continuing education.” Explaining 
that ETV has proven almost providen- 
tial in its ability to provide the finest 
education to everyone, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Brewer said the “cultural and 
educational” opportunities are “as en- 
couraging as they are fantastic.” 

It is a privilege to salute and com- 
mend the Alabama Educational Televi- 
sion Commission on its outstanding ETV 
system, which is a pacesetter for the 
entire Nation. 


LET US GIVE SOUTH VIETNAM A 
CHANCE TO HOLD A FREE ELEC- 
TION 


Mr. PRYOR, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Hawaii [Mr. MarsuNAdA]I may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the principal concerns of journalists 
and students of the political science is 
the forthcoming presidential election in 
South Vietnam. This is a proper concern, 
for it is to help the people of South Viet- 
nam to preserve their right of self-deter- 
mination that we are involved in that 
seemingly endless war. 

It is charged by, no doubt, sincere and 
well-meaning critics that the elections 
cannot be fair because several candi- 
dates have already been disqualified and 
there is not a wide enough choice for 
voters. 

Mr. Speaker, there are 11 candidates 
for the presidency of South Vietnam. 
Ten are opposition candidates. In our 
own country, our voters usually are given 
only two choices. 

It is further charged that the elections 
cannot be fair because one of the tickets 
is composed of military men. 

Mr. Speaker, the critics might well 
remember that we Americans have 
elected at least six professional military 
men as President of our own country. I 
have never heard it proposed, however, 
that military men be prohibited from 
running for office in the United States. 
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It is charged that the elections can- 
not be fair because one of the tickets in- 
cludes the present chief of state and the 
Prime Minister. According to this charge, 
they should resign; otherwise the elec- 
tion is not fair. 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder how many 
Members of this body would accept the 
suggestion that they resign before they 
run for reelection? When did any Ameri- 
can President resign in order to insure 
that he would have no advantage over 
his opposition? 

It is charged that the elections cannot 
be fair because some of the opposition 
candidates claim that the Government 
is trying to rig the elections. 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder if the critics can 
remember any American election in 
which charges and countercharges of 
unfair tactics were not freely hurled 
about. The fact that such charges are 
made does not in itself prove the elec- 
tions are unfair. In fact it may be a 
strong indication that candidates are 
trying hard to win. Specific charges de- 
serve to be and should be investigated; 
but general and sweeping charges of un- 
fair election tactics should in all fairness 
be treated with restraint. 

Mr. Speaker, lest we become overly 
critical of the pending elections in South 
Vietnam, let us remember that its pres- 
ent Government was formed as recently 
as June 19, 1965, under the leadership 
of Gen. Nguyen Van Thieu, the Chief of 
State, and Air Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky, 
the Prime Minister. While it is true that 
the present Government did not assume 
office through the electoral process, vir- 
tually all major non-Communist politi- 
cal, regional, religious, and social groups 
are represented to some degree within the 
governing process. 

It is to the credit of the present Gov- 
ernment that it recognized the impor- 
tance of leading the country to a con- 
stitutional, elected government, and that 
on January 15, 1966, it announced its 
intention to carry through a program 
which would provide Vietnam with a new 
Constitution, the provisions under which 
elections would be held. 

It is to the credit of the present South 
Vietnamese Government, too, that na- 
tionwide elections for the Constituent 
Assembly were held on September 11, 
1966; that local village and hamlet elec- 
tions have been completed this year; and 
that elections for the President, Vice 
President, and the National Assembly 
are scheduled for this fall. 

It is to the credit of the present Gov- 
ernment that it extended invitations to 
foreign observers to witness the conduct 
of the elections of 1966, and that in re- 
sponse thereto the usual press corps of 
350 correspondents swelled to over 500 
by election day; that foreign diplomats 
residing in Saigon were also invited to 
witness the voting and along with the 
news correspondents were provided with 
transportation and other assistance to 
facilitate their travel throughout the 
country; and that parliamentary delega- 
tions from Japan and Korea were also 
permitted to observe the elections; and 
that Italian Ambassador d’Orlandi, dean 
of the diplomatic corps in Saigon, in ex- 
pressing appreciation to the Vietnamese 
Foreign Minister in behalf of the corps, 
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other observers, and journalists for the 
Government’s courtesies, pointed out 
that— 

Due to the efficient arrangements made by 
the Government of Vietnam, it was possible 
for the diplomatic corps in Saigon to see the 
orderly way in which this nation-wide vote 
was cast and the fact that the voter was per- 
fectly free and protected from violence. 


It is to the credit of Prime Minister 
Ky, the principal target of the critics, 
that he recently announced that he 
hoped that thousands of representatives 
of the world press and international 
organizations would be in Vietnam for 
the campaign and the elections on Sep- 
tember 3, 1967, to satisfy themselves of 
the honesty of the voting and of the fair- 
ness of the elections. 

It is to the credit of our own Presi- 
dent, Lyndon B. Johnson, that he has 
issued a stern warning to the Vietnamese 
Government that the people of the 
United States will not tolerate any inter- 
ference in the exercise of the right of 
self determination by the people of South 
Vietnam. 

So, let us give credit where credit is 
due, and before yielding to those who 
would have us condemn the develop- 
ments in South Vietnam, remember that 
although its present Government is not 
itself based on popular elections, it is 
moving fast toward replacing itself with 
that kind of government, and that by the 
end of this year South Vietnam is due 
to have elected national and local offi- 
cials throughout the governing structure. 

We must remember, too, that this proc- 
ess, difficult enough in peacetime, is being 
created in the midst of and despite a bit- 
ter war in which the South Vietnamese 
Government is now engaged. Above all, 
let us not be led to apply such severe 
standards, as have been set up by some 
critics, that even our own elections in 
some of our own States may be deemed 
unfair. 

Let us give the South Vietnamese lead- 
ers a chance to prove that even in the 
face of adversities they can hold free 
elections. 


UNITY ATTAINED 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GonzaLez] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, my fel- 
low Members appreciate how difficult it 
is to arrive at unanimity on any problem 
affecting the vital social and economic 
interests of many nations. 

Yet unanimity has been achieved with- 
in the Alliance for Progress under the 
heading of economic integration. 

The American chiefs of state at the 
April summit meeting gave the highest 
priority to the consolidation of isolated 
and fragmented economies into a unified 
continental common market embracing 
all the Latin American States. 

The United States supports this plan 
as a “friend of the family.” We are con- 
cerned in the ultimate success of this 
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venture, and we have agreed to lend 
technical and financial assistance to our 
sister Alliance republics—all committed 
to economic integration as a means of 
accelerating their individual and collec- 
tive progress. 

The hemisphere’s leaders have recog- 
nized the advantages of joint action to 
achieve within a reasonable time the 
main goals of a Latin American Common 
Market. At Punta del Este they gave em- 
phatic approval to an action program 
under which Latin America will create 
and sponsor a common market, multina- 
tional projects will lay the physical foun- 
dations for economic integration; and 
the United States will join in efforts to 
increase Latin America’s foreign trade 
earnings. 

Even prior to Punta del Este, a number 
of developments had advanced the pros- 
pects for a continental market. The Cen- 
tral American Republics organized a re- 
gional common market and attained new 
high levels of production, trade, and 
gross national income. Inspired by the 
successes of the European Common Mar- 
ket and Central America, the South 
American Republics and Mexico formed 
the Latin American Free Trade Associa- 
tion—LAFTA—whose progress has been 
hindered by its vast geographical area 
and the difficulties of reducing or abol- 
ishing tariffs between countries whose 
economies vary widely. 

At this point the extent of our com- 
mitment to this undertaking is contained 
in President Johnson’s remarks at the 
summit conference. He said: 

If Latin America decides to create a com- 
mon market, I shall recommend a substan- 
tial contribution to a fund that will help 
ease the transition into an integraded 
economy. 


Our stake in integration is clear: If the 
Latin American States resolve their na- 
tional differences and fuse their energies 
and resources, they may realize unparal- 
leled social and economic development, 
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what centuries of disjointed effort have 
failed to do. We in the United States will 
be indirect beneficiaries of this program. 

However, we must also help share the 
7 of developing economic integra- 
ion. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
emphasize that “integration” per se, is 
not a panacea for all the social and eco- 
nomic ills afflicting Lating America. But 
it is difficult to conceive of a democrat- 
ically minded and progressive Latin 
America without physical and economic 
integration. 

Latin Americans are determined to 
make integration succeed, notwithstand- 
ing the tedious journey and many sacri- 
fices which lie ahead. 

Sacrifices are necessary for the com- 
promises and adjustments that must be 
worked out between the southern repub- 
lics. To create a market extending from 
the Rio Grande of Mexico to the tip of 
Cape Horn, some countries will be 
obliged to make painful concessions. Ul- 
timately, it is expected, all the partici- 
pants will benefit from a free flow of 
trade, with obvious advantages in econ- 
omy and efficiency over splintered mar- 
kets in local communities. 
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In helping to set a pattern for a Latin 
American Common Market, President 
Johnson told the conferees at Punta del 
Este: 

You will be expanding your industrial base, 
increasing your participation in world trade 
and broadening economic opportunities for 
your people. 

Second— 


The President said: 
you will design and join together to build 
great multi-national projects that will open 
up the inner frontiers of Latin America. 
These will provide ... the physical basis 
for Simon Bolivar’s vision of continental 
unity. I shall ask my country— 


Went on the President— 
to provide, over a three-year period, sub- 
stantial additional funds as our part of this 
special effort. 

We are ready to explore with other indus- 
trialized countries . . the possibility of tem- 
porary preferential tariff advantages for all 
developing countries in the markets of all 
the industrialized countries. 


Experience indicates U.S. foreign trade 
will be favorably affected by the integra- 
tion movement. U.S. trade with the newly 
integrated Central American Common 
Market, for example, has grown steadily. 
Between 1961 and 1966 our exports to 
this market rose from $207 million to 
$362 million—better than a 50-percent 
increase. 

The growing volume of production and 
trade in and between the Central Amer- 
ican States affords a case study for the 
other republics in the LAFTA market 
area. 

We in the United States can sympa- 
thize with these efforts because our own 
enviable stability and prosperity are built 
upon a free market between the 50 
States. In this blessed land we have de- 
veloped a specialized technology whose 
products find ready markets in free- 
trading areas. Our overall trade with the 
Latin American Republics will grow as 
integration expands their buying power. 

To show the progress in integration it 
is pertinent to outline what the Latin 
Americans have done to further the com- 
mon market concept: 

First, it is worth noting that trade 
within Central America has, since 1960, 
increased from $32 million to $140 mil- 
lion per year. There is a slower, although 
definite, increase among the LAFTA 
countries, where integration involves 
numerous complex problems. 

Even before Punta del Este, the leaders 
of five neighboring republics attended a 
“little summit” and signed the Declara- 
tion of Bogota to strengthen their eco- 
nomie relations. This since has become 
the basis for a subregional common 
market, which will be useful in preparing 
for Latin American integration. 

Under this stimulus Colombia and 
Ecuador have established a Border In- 
tegration Council. Their Declaration of 
Rumichaca provides for economic, cul- 
tural, and technical collaboration. Co- 
lombia and Venezuela also have con- 
cluded a border integration agreement. 
They are considering pooling their mer- 
chant marine fleets and forming bina- 
tional companies for handling telecom- 
munications, electric power, and fuel 
transmission lines. 
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The Latin Republics are pressing for- 
ward with various multinational projects 
that hold great promise. To fulfill the 
intent of Punta del Este they are work- 
ing to establish an inter-American tele- 
communications network. They will step 
up the timetable for completing the Pan 
American Highway and push the con- 
struction of the Bolivarian Highway on 
the eastern slopes of the Andes as a 
landmark of progress under the Alliance. 

Five neighbors—Argentina, Paraguay, 
Bolivia, Uruguay, and Brazil—are co- 
sponsors of a comprehensive study for 
the integrated development of the River 
Plate Basin. The prospects are promising 
for this and numerous other multina- 
tional projects in various stages of plan- 
ning 


President Johnson has already said 
that the U.S. contribution to this pro- 
gram of continental integration can 
only be a minor share of the investment 
which the other Alliance countries will 
make. Some of this assistance would be 
provided at such times as the LAFTA 
countries adopt a programed elimination 
of duties and take other effective meas- 
ures necessary to economic integration. 

We can expect a consolidation of the 
Central American and LAFTA markets 
into a single continental common market 
and the United States has agreed to as- 
sist such consolidation. 

Much of what is underway or contem- 
plated will be assisted by an increase in 
our 3-year contribution to the Inter- 
American Development Bank. This 
“bank of the Alliance” has been a spear- 
head in furthering integration through 
multinational projects. 

Latin America has clearly demon- 
strated its dedication to economic inte- 
gration and social reforms. We can and 
should stimulate and support these en- 
deavors. 


THE TEACHER CORPS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. ScHEvER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the body 
of the Recorp, I inelude the following 
editorial on the Teacher Corps. I agree 
wholeheartedly that. the Teacher Corps 
is one of the most promising programs 

in the last few years. 

It should be substantially expanded 
at the earliest possible date. 

[From the Newsday, Long Island, N.Y., 
Aug. 14, 1967] 


THE TEACHER CORPS 

In 1965, President Johnson proposed an 
experimental program to upgrade the caliber 
of teaching in slums and in depressed rural 
areas. It was to be called the National Teach- 
er Corps. Last year, after a long struggle with 
Congress for money to underwrite the pro- 
gram, Teacher Corps members began teach- 
ing in schools throughout the nation. 

The program worked so well that Mayor 
Lindsay described it as “a much needed in- 
fusion of genuine commitment and imagi- 
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mative talent to the schools of New York 
City.” The mayor also said that if the Teach- 
ei Corps were not continued and expanded, 
he would “count it as a serious setback to 
the cause of quality education.” 

Good notices also came in from many of 
the 252 school districts in which 1,227 mem- 
bers of the Teacher Corps worked last year. 
The budget for the corps was $11,300,000. 
President Johnson, encouraged by the good 
reports, wanted to increase that figure this 
year to $33,000,000. He did not get the money. 

Instead, the program was given an $18,- 
000,00 budget authorized by the Congress. 
Thus, Richard A. Graham, director of the 
corps, foresees only a small expansion of the 
program this year, and that is too bad. For 
this year, of all years, schools in tense urban 
areas may well have difficulty attracting 
good teachers. Last year, the Teacher Corps 
demonstrated its ability to bring teachers 
of quality and enthusiasm into such schools. 

The corps last year was composed of 262 
veteran “master” teachers and 965 teacher- 
interns. The teacher-interns are liberal arts 
graduates who sign up for two years, during 
which they combine academic instruction in 
a university with on-the-job experience in a 
nearby public school. At the conclusion of 
the two years, teacher-interns who have per- 
formed successfully are awarded a master’s 
degree. They are assigned only to schools in 
poverty areas that are short of teachers and 
ask for the aid. 

One of the most interesting effects of the 
Teacher Corps is the dual impact of these 
teacher-interns. They have brought fresh 
ideas into the schools in which they work, 
and they have placed fresh, new demands on 
the universities in which they train. The 
House Education and Labor Committee's re- 
port on the Teacher Corps noted these “de- 
sirable side effects.” In its report, the com- 
mittee said: “The Teacher Corps program 
is generating new insights into what con- 
stitutes an effective teacher-preparation pro- 
gram. University training centers have devel- 
oped special programs, courses and curricu- 
lums geared to the needs of neglected schools 
in their areas.” 

As U.S. Commissioner of Education Harold 
Howe II has noted, specialized training of 
teachers for service in schools in slum areas 
is an aspect of professional education that 
has been badly neglected. “The general run 
of teacher education has not really addressed 
itself to preparing teachers to teach kids who 
come from poor homes,” Howe said. Thus, 
this small program could, merely by its im- 
pact on teacher-training methods, have a 
major influence on the quality of instruction 
in schools in poverty areas. 

This year at least, there does not appear to 
be much hope that the Congress will add to 
the money authorized for the Teacher Corps. 
Hopefully by next year more members of 
Congress will understand what the corps is 
doing and what it could do were it given 
the chance. The success of the corps deserves 
recognition. It should be expanded. 


VIETNAM ELECTIONS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Younc] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of stories have appeared here charging 
rigging of the elections in Vietnam, in- 
timidation of candidates, willful govern- 
ment sabotage of the campaign, casual 
refusal of the Vietnamese Government 
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to approve the candidacy of politicians 
who supposedly were a serious threat at 
the ballot box. 

There were few specifics. Key facts 
were left out of the accounts. And when 
the facts were the situation 
looked very different from the original 
reports: 

One incident—in which a planeload of 
presidential candidates were set down 
at the wrong airport and then found no 
cars to take them to the election rally— 
is a case in point. 

There was a strong crosswind at the 
airport where they were scheduled to 
land. Should the pilot have taken a 
chance on setting down there and wiping 
out most of the opposition presidential 
candidates? We can imagine what the 
charges would have been then. 

The fact is that 1 hour after the can- 
didates had landed, transportation was 
available to take them to the rally. But 
by then they had taken off back to Sai- 
gon. This important fact was missing 
from all news accounts of the incident. 
Of course, the truth never caught up 
with the first impression. 

The election-rigging charge made the 
rounds, amplified in each rebroadcast 
with more adjectives and adverbs but un- 
sullied by a few key facts that would 
have put the whole tempest back in the 
teapot where it belonged. 

Vietnamese politicians have learned 
that rumors are not only easier to start 
than to stop, but they can have great 
political impact. The trouble is that ex- 
aggerated reports get in the way of the 
facts. And at a distance of 10,000 miles, 
it is hard to get a picture of what is 
really going on in the campaign. We 
should realize that everything said by a 
candidate for public office—whether he is 
running in Vietnam or in the United 
States or elsewhere—may not be the 
Gospel. 

American reporters send thousands of 
words each day from Vietnam. Facts and 
rumors, or half facts and half rumors, 
are well mixed in the process. American 
readers need an extra does of our usual 
suspicion and an added measure of our 
normal sophistication. 

Mr. Speaker, as I see it, the real ob- 
stacle to free election in South Vietnam 
continues to be the bombs and bullets 
of the Vietcong terrorists who are trying 
to prevent having any election at all, and 
who would, indeed, prevent elections, 
free or otherwise, for all time, just as the 
Communists have done in North Viet- 
nam. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, for the 
period from August 22, 1967, through 
August 24, 1967, on account of illness. 

Mr. Corman, for Monday, August 21, 
1967, an account of official business (Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Civil 
Disorders). 

Mr. SATTERFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
Mags), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. McCuttocn (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for today, on account of official 
business. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Gross, for 30 minutes today and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Larrp (at the request of Mr. 
PETTIS), for 1 hour, on August 24, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Larp (at the request of Mr. 
Pettis), for 1 hour, on August 28, and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. FEIGHAN (at the request of Mr. 
Pryor), for 10 minutes, today, to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. EILBERG to include extraneous 
matter in his remarks. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Pettis) and to include extraneous 
matter: 

Mr. ZION. 

Mr. O’Kownskr. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Pryor) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. St. OncE in two instances. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 292. An act to amend section 27 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, in order to ex- 
empt from the provisions of such section 
certain transportation of merchandise which 
is in part over Canadian highways; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

S. 294. An act for the relief of Eloy C. 
Navarro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1165. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of judgment funds now on deposit to 
the credit of the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 
of Indians on behalf of the Mississippi Bands 
and the Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish 
Bands of Chippewa Indians; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2162. An act to amend the act of Janu- 
ary 17, 1936 (49 Stat. 1094), reserving cer- 
tain public domain lands in Nevada and 
Oregon as a grazing reserve for Indians of 
Fort McDermitt, Nev.; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 
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H.R. 1282. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal of wine from bonded wine cellars 
without payment of tax when rendered un- 
fit for beverage use, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2470. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain scientific instruments and 
apparatus for the use of Tufts University, 
Mount Holyoke College, and the Massachu- 
setts Division of the American Cancer 
Society; 

H.R. 6056. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide rules relat- 
ing to the deduction for personal exemptions 
for children of parents who are divorced or 
separated. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 40 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, August 22, 1967, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1006. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a joint 
resolution regarding the status of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands (H. Doc. 159); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

1007. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the payment of expenses of 
administration of compensation payments 
under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act by insurance carriers 
and self-insurers authorized to insure under 
section 32 of the act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

1008. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the payment of administrative 
expenses for the safety program under the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

1009. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting the second an- 
nual report on the minerals exploration as- 
sistance program, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 2(5) of the act of November 8, 
1965; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

1010. A letter from the National Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, trans- 
mitting the audit report of the National So- 
ciety of the Sons of the American Revolution 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1967, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Public Law 88-504; 
to the Committee oi. the Judiciary. 

1011. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved, according 
certain beneficiaries third preference and 
sixth preference classification, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 204(d) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of August 15, 
1967, the following bill was reported on 
August 18, 1967: 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: Committee on 


Appropriations. H.R. 12474, A bill making ap- 
propriations for the National Aeronautics and 
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Space Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 569). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


[Submitted August 21, 1967] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 506. Resolu- 
tion providing for the distribution of the 
United States Code Annotated or the Fed- 
eral Code Annotated to Members of the House 
of Representatives with amendment (Rept. 
No. 570). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 842. Resolu- 
tion to provide for the further expenses of 
the investigation and study authorized by 
House Resolution 124; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 571). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 6736. A bill 
to amend the Communications Act of 1934 
by extending and improving the provisions 
thereof relating to grants for construction 
of educational television broadcasting facili- 
ties, by authorizing assistance in the con- 
struction of noncommercial educational 
radio broadcasting facilities, by establishing 
a nonprofit corporation to assist in establish- 
ing innovative educational programs, to fa- 
cilitate educational program availability, and 
to aid the operation of educational broad- 
casting facilities; and to authorize a compre- 
hensive study of instructional television and 
radio; and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 572). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. EDMONDSON: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. H.R. 9085. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to sell 
reserved phosphate interests of the United 
States in lands located in the State of Florida 
to the record owners of the surface thereof; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 573). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of August 15, 
1967, the following bill was introduced 
on August 18, 1967: 

By Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 12474. A bill making appropriations 
for the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes, 

[Submitted August 21, 1967] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

ELR. 12475. A bill for the establishment of 
a commission to study and appraise the or- 
ganization and operation of the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


By Mr. BELCHER: 

H.R. 12476. A bill to exempt from the anti- 
trust laws certain combinations and ar- 
rangements necessary for the survival of fail- 
ing newspapers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 12477. A bill to impose quotas on the 
importation of certain textile articles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself and Mr, 
Mize): 

H.R. 12478. A bill to control unfair trade 

practices affecting producers of agricultural 
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products and associations of such producers, 
and for other purposes; to. the Committee on 
culture. 

H.R. 12479. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 12480. A bill to provide for uniform 
annual observances of certain national holi- 
days on Mondays; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12481. A bill to provide incentives for 
the creation by private industry of addi- 
tional employment opportunities for resi- 
dents of urban poverty areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 12482. A bill to encourage and assist 
private enterprise to provide adequate hous- 
ing in urban poverty areas for low-income 
and lower middle income persons; to the 
Committee.on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ERLENBORN: 

H.R. 12483. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 12484. A bill to amend section 7701 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify 
the tax status of certain professional associ- 
ations and corporations formed under State 
law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 12485. A bill to guarantee productive 
employment. opportunities for those who are 
unemployed or underemployed; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12486. A bill to facilitate the entry 
into the United States of aliens who are 
brothers or sisters of U.S. citizens, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 12487. A bill to amend the Securities 
Act of 1933 to exempt. certain securities sold, 
given, or otherwise transferred to certain 
employees; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

H.R. 12488. A bill to promote the general 
welfare, foreign policy, and national secu- 
rity of the United States; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 12489. A bill to provide for uniform 
annual observances of certain legal public 
holidays on Mondays, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 12490. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, with respect to the manner of 
determining annual income for pension pur- 
poses of certain persons who are entitled to 
annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans“ Affairs. 

H.R. 12491. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee on 


H.R. 12492. A bill to expand the definition 
of deductible moving expenses incurred by 
an employee; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means 


By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 
H.R. 12493. A bill to amend chapter 73, 
title 18, United States Code, to prohibit the 
obstruction of criminal investigations of the 
States; to the Committee on the 
odio: z 
By Mr. GOODELL: 
H.R. 12494. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Urban Living; to the Com- 
mittee om Government Operations. 
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By Mr. HELSTOSEI: 

H.R. 12495. A bill to amend chapter 15 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the payment of pensions of $125 per month 
to World War I veterans, subject to a $2,400 
and $3,600 annual income limitation; to pro- 
vide that retirement income such as social 
security shall not be counted as income; to 
provide that such pension shall be increased 
by 10 percent where the veteran served over- 
seas during World War I; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.R. 12496. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to abolish the renewal 
requirement for licenses in the safety and 
special radio services, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 12497. A bill to promote the public 

welfare; to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. BELCHER: 

H.J. Res. 797. Joint resolution to call upon 
the President of the United States to promote 
voluntary neighborhood action crusades by 
communities to rally law-abiding urban slum 
dwellers in preventing riots; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. COLLIER (for himself and Mr. 
Brown of Ohio): 

H.J. Res. 798. Joint resolution to call upon 
the President of the United States to promote 
voluntary neighborhood action crusades by 
communities. to rally law-abiding urban 
dwellers in preventing riots; to the Com- 


H.J. Res. 799. Joint resolution providing 
that. the President is hereby authorized and 
requested to issue a proclamation that the 
first week of October 1967 is an appropriate 
time to commemorate the 50 years of service 
to the Nation by the Langley Research Cen- 
ter; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr, STRATTON: 

H.J. Res. 800. Joint resolution to provide 
funds on behalf of a grateful nation in honor 
of Dwight. D. Eisenhower, 34th President of 
the United States, to be used in support of 
construction and endowment of Eisenhower 
College, Seneca Falls, N.Y. as a distinguished 
and permanent memorial to his life and 
deeds; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


278. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of California, rela- 
tive to return to the States for the purposes 
of public. education a certain of Fed- 
eral personal income taxes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

279. Also, memorial of the ure of 
the State of California, relative to legislation 
affecting interstate taxation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

280. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Michigan, relative to the rein- 
statement of funds deleted from the appro- 
priation for the lamprey control program; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

281. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, relative 
to the recent plebiscite om Commonwealth 
status; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


PRIVATE. BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 
TER. 12498. A bilt for the relief of Marjorie 
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Eileen Skeene; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 12499. A bill for the relief of Deme- 
trios Passaris (Jimmy) Wilson; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 12500. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Giovanna Lagana; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 12501. A bill for the relief of Elgie L. 

Tabor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 12502. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Elizabeth Schofield; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 12503. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Choong Oi Reddy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


146. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Henry Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to the 
creation of a Committee on Subsidies, which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Auausr 21, 1967 


The Senate met at 11:30 o’cloek a.m., 
and was called to order by the Hon. 
Harry F. BYRD, JR., a Senator from the 
State of Virginia. 

Rey. Collier S. Harvey, Jr., pastor, 
Tinkling Spring Presbyterian Church, 
Fishersville, Va., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, as Thou didst guide Thy 
people of old with fire and eloud, make 
us sensitive to the evidences of Thy 
guidance in this our day.. May we be able 
to discern Thy will amid the conflicting 
purposes and differing ambitions of this 
present hour. Remind us, O God, that 
Thou art the Creator and that we have 
been entrusted with the stewardship of 
that. which Thou didst pronounce good. 

We pray for wisdom and discernment 
for these elected to high office and grave 
responsibility. We pray for loyalty and 
concern on the part of those who have 
elected them. We pray also for that meas- 
ure of justice for the good of all and of 
compassion for the needs of many which 
shall make the deliberations of this day 
a blessing to our land. 

Lead us, O God, as Thy children and 
as citizens of this Nation to a deeper 
trust in the dimensions of Thy love for 
us and a richer faith in the fact that all 
things.are possible unto Thee. We pray in 
the name of Christ, the way, the truth, 
and the author of abundant life. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read. the follow- 

ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 24,1967. 

To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. Harry F. BYRD, JR., a 
Senator from the State of Virginia, to per- 
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form the duties of the chair during my 
absence, 
Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia thereupon took 
the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Friday, August 18, 1967, be 
dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia, without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
following the address by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], for which an order 
has been previously entered, there be 
a brief period for the transaction of 
routine morning business and that state- 
ments made therein be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF CALENDAR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, 
notwithstanding rules VII and VIII, the 
call of the calendar of business be 
waived. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield briefly 
to me? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from California without 
losing my right to the floov. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE GENIUS OF AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTIONS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
KUCHEL BEFORE QUADRENNIAL 
CONVENTION OF RETAIL CLERKS 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, I had the 
honor last month to speak before the 
quadrennial convention of the Retail 
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Clerks International Association at Bal 
Harbour, Fla. I ask unanimous consent 
that a partial text of my comments at 
that time appear in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the partial 
text was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE GENIUS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


(Partial text of remarks by U.S. Senator 
THOMAS H. KUCHEL, before the quadrennial 
convention of the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association) 


I am deeply honored to address the 25th 
Convention of the Retail Clerks International 
Association and to join in tribute to your half 
million members and to the enlightened 
leadership the Association has provided in the 
labor movement over the past 79 years. You 
have been quick to see new horizons. You 
have shown the way in the use of modern 
media and of educational and scholarship 
programs. 

I am proud to share this platform with 
your President, James Suffridge, a fellow Cal- 
ifornian, and a fellow Republican. He has led 
this organization in a policy of clean-cut 
non-partisanship. That policy has won the 

of my colleagues on Capitol Hill— 
in both Houses and on both sides of the 
aisle. The reputation of the Retail Clerks is 
high in Washington. Your people are known 
for labor statesmanship and fair play. You 
call your shots as you see them. That kind 
of political integrity is vital to the survival 
of our American democracy, and it has 
helped to make you the largest white-collar 
labor organization in the world. I am vastly 
proud to be able to say to you, in this, my 
fifteenth year in the United States Senate, 
that you and I have been able to agree on 
almost every one of your basic legislative 
goals. 

It is because of institutions like yours that 
America has been able to move forward with 
human progress in human freedom. Ours is 
a society which openly tests its ideas, one 
against another, to determine what govern- 
mental road we should follow for the best 
interests of our people. This is the genius of 
our way of life. America could not long sur- 
vive without these institutions which daily 
measure the critical elements of our society 
against the rule of reason, competition, ne- 
gotiation and public weal. 

Unquestionably one of the indispensable 
aspects of American economic life is our 
unique system of collective bargaining. Here 
the working man, whatever his skill, is able 
to exert his due weight in marketing his abil- 
ities through organization of those with 
similar skills. He and his family are able to 
gain their just share of our national product. 
It is a purely economic system divorced from 
party politics, as the Clerks have clearly rec- 
ognized. Free collective bargaining requires 
no rigid political ideology, no elaborate party 
organization favoring labor or management. 
It does not seek to embroil one class against 
another. It does require the rule of reason. 
It is grounded on fair play. It is above party, 
beyond class. It is the logical counterpart of 
the American system of free competitive en- 
terprise. Together, they are the fountainhead 
of American productivity. 

The labor and the ideas of free men in a 
broad national market represent the high 
watershed of our national prosperity. They 
are also the major bulwark of our political 
system. I regret to say that there are still 
many Americans, even today, who fail to 
comprehend this point. They fail to see that 
without free collective bargaining our repub- 
lic might long ago have been crushed be- 
tween the extremes of socialism on the one 
hand and totalitarianism on the other. Man 
has yet to devise a better system than we 
have in America to bring ideas, resources 
and labor together in cooperation rather 
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than contention, in harmony rather than 
hate. Collective bargaining is, as it ought 
to be, here to stay. 

My thoughts at this point can best be 
summed up by this quotation from a recent 
editorial in your periodical, the Advocate: 

“The highest standards of morality and 
the teachings of science point toward the 
need to respect the rights of the human 
individual. Since human labor is inseparable 
from the laborer, to class such labor as a 
mere commodity is to ignore those rights. 
To defend these rights every union member, 
and indeed every citizen, needs to be aware 
and vigilant. Unhampered collective bar- 
gaining is a basic principle of a healthy 
economy and a free society.” 

How monstrous it is, my fellow citizens, 
to urge, as H.R. 333 does, that human labor 
be classed as an inert commodity and placed 
under our anti-trust laws. 

Free collective bargaining and free com- 
petitive enterprise go together. They both 
require the protection and the oversight of 
a representative government. Our two great 
American political parties have a common 
duty, and a common cause to serve in this 
regard. As our economic system must be 
non-partisan, so our politics must not be 
doctrinaire. These two aspects of our Amer- 
ican life leave us unfettered by inflexible and 
dated dogma. We are prepared to move and 
change. 

Our nation has thrived on the concept of 
peaceful competition among the ideas and 
produce of men in the open market place. 
Our political system is a clear reflection of 
this American tradition, It provides for the 
necessary clash of ideas, the discussion and 
disagreement, the controversy and, finally, 
the decisions, with refinements or reason- 
able accommodations, necessary to make 
progress. Democracy continues to be the art 
of the possible. 

Any vital institution must be prepared 
for change. That is an irresistible law of 
life. In the modern world we have heard 
much of the concept of change by “revolu- 
tion”. The wake of bloodshed left by this 
much-abused concept in many emerging 
nations has underscored, by contrast, the 
value of our own system of peaceful ex- 
change of power from one political party to 
the other. This is the critical asset of a rep- 
resentative political system. 

Every society must learn to move with 
the times or it becomes moribund. President 
Eisenhower said in his Second Inaugural 
Address: 

“Across all the globe there harshly blow 
the winds of change. And we—though for- 
tunate be our lot—know that we can never 
turn our backs on them.” 

Historically, any party which has become 
too doctrinaire or has become too narrow in 
its views has simply withered away. Party 
loyalty is a voluntary matter. The party 
which has accommodated to a variety of 
challenging ideas in a manner permitting it 
to contend peacefully against the other has 
been able to win the faith of the people. 

This spirit generally pervades the chamber 
of the United States Senate, where F am 
proud to represent the people of California. 
The competition is hard, but it follows the 
basic ground rules of decency and fair play. 
While it continues to be possible for a few 
members to abuse the rules and stymie the 
work of the Senate, such antics are the ex- 
ception, The rule of reason, at least in con- 
duct, usually applies. So the competition 
permits a peaceful reversal of roles between 
majority and minority when the people so 
determine at the ballot box. It keeps alive 
for the minority the hope that it will become 
the governing party by proving to the 
voters what it considers the better wisdom 
and virtue of its own views. It allows for a 
loyal opposition and for overall cooperation 
among all Americans in times when national 
unity is needed. 

The Senate, as an institution, is peculiarly 
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designed to give effect to the activities of 
the minority party. The conduct of business 
and the very traditions of the Senate provide 
a congenial atmosphere for opposing ideas. 
The manner of carrying on individual debate 
has provided an excellent means for venting 
minority or divergent views on the issue of 
the moment. 

The Republicans in the Senate, like our 
Democratic brethren, are not a party unto 
themselves, but part of a broader organi- 
zation seeking to discharge its responsibili- 
ties to, and acquire support from, the public. 
They are part of a political structure which 
competes to win local contests in many 
states, to seek control in state legislatures, 
to win governorships, to contest for a 
majority in the Congress, and which compete 
earnestly for the highest political office of 
all, the Presidency. The tension created by 
the two-party system in the United States 
forces into the foreground the basic goal of 
the minority party—that of consolidating 
the gains, liquidating the errors, laying down 
its own proposed milestones of progress, in 
order to represent a majority, rather than 
just a minority, of the American people. 

Except in rare circumstances, the members 
of the majority party in control of Congress 
have at their disposal the resources of the 
Presidency and the Executive administra- 
tion. They control an immense apparatus of 
power and publicity. Only through the most 
determined efforts of communication can 
nationwide appreciation of the accomplish- 
ments of the minority ever be achieved. The 
minority party cannot rest content with 
mere self-laudatory remarks on the floor of 
the House or Senate. Its members must 
move out among the people themselves both 
to hear the concerns of the people and to 
make them aware of the response by the 
minority. 

As you, my fellow citizens, well know, the 
theory on which this republic regenerates 
itself is that each political party represents, 
as it sees the light, the best interests of the 
American people, all the people. It would be 
a terrible disservice to our society if either 
or both our two parties were to attempt to 
pit class against class. We ought not to have, 
therefore, one party attempting to speak for 
labor and the other attemping to speak for 
management. It would be tragic if we ever 
had a white man’s party opposed by a black 
man’s party. It would be self-defeating for 
us to have one “liberal” party and one “con- 
servative“ party. In this experiment by hu- 
man beings in the difficult art of living to- 
gether in liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, we need, all of us, to think of 
what is best for the country, what is best 
for the people as a whole. 

The minority party to which your es- 
teemed President and I belong has, in its 
resplendent past, fashioned and stood upon 
great principles, and has offered and seen 
elected great men. On occasion, it has fal- 
tered and faltered badly. So, too, has the 
Democratic party. But we want to make 
our minority party a party of courage and 
vision, in the Lincoln tradition of freedom, 
where men of good will from every walk of 
life, of every race and creed may together 
apply our philosophy to the problems of the 
day, and choose the best among us to be our 
standard bearer. That is the path our mi- 
nority party must tread if it is to serve its 
high purpose and if it is to win elections. 

The national press will frequently am- 

lify one party's work, particularly when the 

lative record is unmistakable. In 1964 
and 1965, the Republican minority in the 
Senate played the commanding role in the 
enactment of civil rights legislation. On this 
issue, the opposition within the majority 
party was bitter and entrenched. Without 
the careful and tenacious effort of the Re- 
publican minority leadership, no legislation 
of consequence could ever have been passed. 
The offices of the minority leaders became, 
quite literally, the study and drafting cen- 
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ter from which the bills emerged which 
thereafter became law. It was clear where 
the credit lay for this accomplishment, and 
the press gave due recognition. 

But the minority is not always so fortu- 
nate. In 1962, the Administration’s Manpow- 
er Development and Training Act was mori- 
bund in the House. The obituaries were al- 
ready in print. Revitalized and rewritten by 
House and Senate Republicans, an accept- 
able program was finally enacted into law. 
Yet, the majority party claimed the credit, 
and continues to do so today. 

There are many ways in which a minority 
serves a useful purpose. 

Our foremost task is the necessary duty of 
constructive opposition and of offering better 
alternatives, when we believe the ends which 
the majority seeks are laudable, but the 
means are inferior. A basic tenet of the Re- 
publican point of view is a responsible fiscal 
policy which demands a demonstration of 
the public interest before justifying any ex- 
penditure and which seeks to control ex- 
penditures generally in a manner consistent 
with a growing economy and a sound employ- 
ment policy. A common sense approach to 
the Federal budget together with a clear set 
of public priorities is the essence of this idea. 

In 1966, when the Republican leadership 
discovered that funds were already available 
to support certain aspects of the foreign aid 
program through the next fiscal year, the Re- 
publican minority in the Senate moved for 
an appropriate cut in the foreign aid author- 
ization, This was supported by the Senate 
as a whole. That did not stamp the minority 
as isolationist, which it was not and is not. 
It simply stamped us as following a basic 
principle of national fiscal responsibility. 

In 1967, the Republican party has been 
nearly unanimous in its objection to the 
Federal political campaign fund financing 
program supported by the Administration. 
The party as a whole, I believe, rejects the 
view that the Federal Government has a role 
to play in centralizing and directing funds 
to political campaigns of state and local orga- 
nizations. Indeed, it is the vitality of these 
groups which provides the necessary counter- 
weight to Federal power. My own prescription 
for immediate forward progress is my bill 
authorizing up to $350 income tax deduc- 
tion for a political contribution. 

In the sponsorship of constructive alter- 
natives, the Republican party must be inter- 
ested in fostering individual initiative. Often 
Administration spending programs have been 
successfully countered by Republican pro- 
posals to encourage private enterprise 
through tax deductions. In the last Congress, 
Republican Senators Cooper and Carlson 
proposed bills to provide for encouragement 
of anti-pollution programs by this mecha- 
nism. In the 89th Congress and again in the 
90th Congress, a large number of Republi- 
cans joined in sponsoring the proposed “Hu- 
man Investment Act” to provide tax incen- 
tives to encourage industry to establish spe- 
cial job training programs to alleviate in twin 
evils of unemployment and limited opportu- 
nity resulting from curtailed education. 

When I first came to the Senate 15 years 
ago, the Republican party had a majority of 
one vote. Regrettably, that position eroded 
over the years until the party held barely one- 
third of the seats. I think we get better 
legislation when the discrepancy in strength 
is not so large. Today the trend has been re- 
versed, I am happy to note, with the arrival 
of five new men to begin to rebuild our ranks. 
Those five, Senators Hatfield, Percy, Brooke, 
Baker and Hansen, are stars who will be a 
credit to their country and to their party as 
well. 

It is in the public interest for the opposi- 
tion to demonstrate its vigor both in logic 
and in votes. It is not good that two-thirds of 
the Senate be members of one party. The 
Republican minority has played a vital role 
in checking excesses, in seeking to control 
spending and in spearheading the use of free 
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competitive enterprise in social development. 
Thus in 1966 the Senate adopted my own 
amendment to the laws governing the Pov- 
erty Program. This measure gave preference 
to the use of free competitive enterprise in 
alleviating the burdens of suffering and pro- 
viding a new horizon of opportunity for the 
disadvantaged segment of our nation. It was 
ultimately accepted with substantial Demo- 
cratic support. 

Your organization, over the years, has been 
keenly interested in the health of its mem- 
bers and in the problems of health generally. 
From the beginning you have favored hospi- 
tal insurance under Social Security, pay-as- 
you-go. So have I. And I can say to you truth- 
fully that without the constructive interest 
and support of Republicans in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives Medicare 
would not be the law today. 

Last year the Congress of the United States 
finally recognized the fundamental inequity 
of treating workers in agriculture less favor- 
ably than those in industry. The national 
minimum wage law for agriculture was a pro- 
posal which I had repeatedly introduced in 
the Senate, with the official support of the 
Republican party of California, The bill 
which was passed last year by the Congress 
was essentially this proposal. 

This year it is fair to say that there would 
not have been a Consular Treaty with the 
Soviet Union were it not for the overwhelm- 
ing support of Republicans, and particularly 
of the Republican leadership, who joined to 
overcome a major assault on this interna- 
tional agreement originally proposed in the 
Eisenhower Administration, and which bore 
General Eisenhower's earnest approval. 

There is, of course, an area of necessary 
bipartisanship. Since the time of Arthur 
Vandenberg, the United States of America 
has based its foreign policy on a broad range 
of national support. The actions of our Presi- 
dents, whether Republican or Democrat, have 
been based on a bipartisan approach to 
America’s role in the world. It is necessary 
that our nation be united in the face of the 
seemingly never-ending crises erupting 
throughout the world. The Republican party 
has supported the American effort in resist- 
ance to aggression in Vietnam. It has main- 
tained firm support of the Atlantic Alliance 
and of a strong policy of good will and part- 
nership with the American republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In addition to the crucial questions of for- 
eign policy, there are other fields where bi- 

p is essential. It is particularly 
necessary when any measure requiring a two- 
thirds vote comes before the Senate, for ex- 
ample, in the ratification of treaties or the 
breaking of a filibuster. The present rules of 
the Senate call for a two-thirds majority of 
those present and voting to put an end to 
the rule of unlimited debate. Bipartisan co- 
operation is necessary to overcome endless 
talkathons. And they occur, believe it or not, 
on a wide gamut of legislative proposals, al- 
ways by a small group who know they don’t 
have enough votes to prevail, so they decide 
to talk the proposal to death. 

Bipartisanship is necessary in any area 
where the rules of the Senate are involved. 
Thus, Republicans have joined with mem- 
bers on the other side of the aisle in propos- 
ing a bill to provide for disclosure of the as- 
sets of Members of Congress, and candidates 
for Congress, their key staff members and 
ranking members of the Executive Branch on 
an annual basis. We believe that such legis- 
lation is in the public interest. 

I have listed a broad range of achievement 
of the minority party. It is true that without 
votes legislation cannot be passed. The 
minority party through the continued pres- 
sure which it brings to bear can help keep 
the majority party responsible to the public 
will. The minority party, by anticipating is- 
sues and preparing its own legislative solu- 
tions, can seek public approval and force the 
majority to take action, even if its own meas- 
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ures fail to pass. It is this ability to Innovate 
and come forward with new and dynamic pro- 
posals which keeps the American body politic 
healthy. It is true of Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike that a good proposal will meet sup- 
port from both parties. My esteemed col- 
league, the Dean of Senate Republicans, 
George Aiken of Vermont, recently made the 


point: 

“As Republicans, let us not be afraid of the 
‘me, too’ charge which is sometimes levied 
against us. If a Democrat says we need better 
health, I am not going to come out for poorer 
health just to disagree with him.” 

All responsible Republicans recognize the 
wisdom of his point of view. This mechanism 
works both ways—whoever comes up with the 
best approach to a modern problem will ulti- 
mately win support in the Senate—and at 
the polls. 

The Republican party in Congress plays a 
vital role in keeping alive the possibility of 
change in the national Administration. Its 
role is to provide the counterweight in the 
delicate mechanism of our national political 
life, insuring that when the majority has 
spent its force there will be another element 
waiting and ready to keep the nation moy- 
ing. 

Like collective bargaining and free com- 
petitive enterprise, the two-party system is 
@ vital institution in our American life. The 
give and take between opposing forces in the 
market place, as well as in the political arena, 
has permitted peaceful change; it has en- 
couraged national growth. So, too, has our 
modern labor relations system. 

America has forged the instruments of 
her society from the hard metal of human 
experience, from the triumphs and tragedies 
of experiments of many centuries. By apply- 
ing the test of free human action our people 
have found an important answer to regulat- 
ing life among peaceful and productive peo- 
ples who cherish human values. This, then, 
is the genius of American institutions—hu- 
man reason and human freedom applied to 
the continuing struggle for growth and 
change, with a decent regard for the rights 
of others, prosperity and a better life for all. 


DEMOCRACY IN GREECE—TOWARD 
A NEW BEGINNING 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the recent 
crisis in the Middle East must not over- 


Last November, I visited this troubled 
land en route to the United Arab Re- 
8 Jordan, and Israel; the report of 

study mission, entitled “War or Peace 
5 the Middle East“ was distributed to 


all Members of this Body last April. In 
that report, which was released prior to 
the coup d'etat on April 21, 1967, I con- 


cluded inter alia that: 

1. The justification for military aid to 
Greece is simply no longer there. The fact 
that we have given military aid to Greece 
for so many years should not blind the Con- 

to the desirability of terminating fur- 
ther military aid to Greece and Turkey and 
devoting far greater diplomatic efforts than 
we have hitherto to arms control and dis- 
armament measures in the Northeast Medi- 
terranean and Aegean area. 

2. Our friendship for the Greek people 
should lead us to continue economic assist- 
ance on a limited basis, one which would be 
multinational to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, 


Unfortunately, the trend in U.S. policy 
toward Greece has been running in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction in recent 
years: that is, military aid was continued 
as heretofore, while the Export-Import 
Bank has denied long-term credits to the 
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Bank of Greece for the development of 
the Greek economy. I do not, however, 
wish to dwell upon these specific policy 
decisions, as quite obviously, the Greek 
situation has changed rather dramati- 
cally since the military regime assumed 
power just 3 months ago. 

The point I wish to emphasize, Mr. 
President, is that if the justification for 
military aid was no longer there before 
the recent coup, it is still less justifiable 
today. My concern now is no longer over 
the questionable effectiveness of the al- 
leged partial embargo imposed on ship- 
ments of U.S. military equipment to 
Greece following the coup; an embargo 
designed to encourage the colonels, in 
Secretary Rusk’s words to give “concrete 
evidence that the new Greek Government 
will make every effort to reestablish 
democratic institutions.” 

Instead, my overriding concern stems 
from the disturbing rumors that, despite 
the lack of “concrete evidence” that the 
junta is moving to restore democratic in- 
stitutions, the full resumption of arms 
shipments to Greece is now being con- 
templated at the highest levels of our 
Government. The familiar argument is 
now being heard that the military 
junta—despite its lack of popularity 
among the Greek electorate—has never- 
theless succeeded in establishing its con- 
trol over the Greek nation and must be 
dealt with on the basis of vague assur- 
ances that the country will return to 
constitutional rule at some indefinite 
time in the future—the very distant fu- 
ture, one might add, if the colonels have 
any say in the matter. In short, the pe- 
riod of watchful waiting may soon give 
way to the policy of business as usual. We 
cannot indefinitely ignore a friendly gov- 
ernment, it will be contended, whose in- 
ternal politics the United States cannot 
presume to direct or control. 

The great fallacy in this line of rea- 
soning is, however, becoming increasingly 
obvious—particularly with respect to 
those states which depend directly upon 
the United States for their very survival 
The practical impossibility of remaining 
neutral in thought, word, and deed was 
clearly illustrated just a few weeks ago 
when the State of Israel was seriously 
threatened by an Arab diplomatic offen- 
sive. Only certain misguided officials in 
our own State Department seem to be 
deluded from time to time by such pro- 
fessions of innocence on our part. 

Greece’s close identification with the 
United States was assured 20 years ago 
when the Truman doctrine was first 
adopted and the country was narrowly 
saved from a Communist takeover. Since 
the end of World War II, we have given 
billions of dollars in assistance to 

Greece—almost one and one-half billion 
in military aid alone. We have, therefore, 
a huge stake in Greece’s political and 
economic destiny. 

In reality, we are now faced with a re- 
gime in Athens which is both totalitarian 
and unpopular, enjoying—for the mo- 
ment at least—the tenuous support of 
the Greek Armed Forces. Although a 
democratic constitution is promised, we 
have no tangible evidence it will be forth- 
coming in the foreseeable future. In the 
name of anticommunism and patriot- 
ism, the junta has imprisoned thousands 
of public servants and ordinary citizens, 
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imposed total censorship on the press, 
outlawed political opposition, and in a 
mood of petty vindictiveness, added 
Melina Mercouri to the growing list of 
glories that were Greece”—in the words 
of the New York Times—hby canceling, or 
pretending to cancel, or purporting to 
cancel, her Greek citizenship. Miss Mer- 
ceuri’s reaction succinctly summarized 
the popular Greek attitude toward Colo- 
nel Pattakos, member of the Greek junta, 
when she said: 

I was born a Greek and will die a Greek. 
Pattakos was born a fascist and will die a 
fascist. 


To most informed observers, Miss Mer- 
couri has a far longer life expectancy 
than the regime of Colonel Pattakos and 
his cohorts, whose official public state- 
ments are tinged with a kind of puri- 
tanism, a pious fundamentalism worthy 
of the Salem witch trials, of almost 200 
years ago, which is strikingly at odds 
with contemporary Greek and American 
character. 

The implications for U.S. policy are 
clear: Inaction in this situation must 
inevitably be interpreted in the minds 
of most Greeks as acquiescence; and ac- 
quiescence—because of the nature of our 
relationship with Greece—as moral in- 
sensitivity and support. When the junta 
passes from the scene, as pass it will, 
the result will be a tarnished U.S. image 
and a diminution of U.S. influence in 
Greece, unless steps are taken now to 
disassociate the Government of the 
United States from those presently in 
power. To make this disassociation cred- 
ible, moreover, a suspension of arms 
shipments to Greece pending a discern- 
ible move by the colonels in the direc- 
tion of democracy, would seem to be a 
minimal requirement. I strongly urge 
the administration to take this step be- 
fore it is too late. 

Mr. President, to place the current 
Greek tragedy in its proper perspective, 
it may be well to review very briefly the 
recent political history of this embat- 
tled nation. 

Following the defeat of the Commu- 
nist insurgents in 1949, there was a need 
for a political environment in which 
liberal parties could emerge; some con- 
structive political force had to fill the 
vacuum created by the total defeat of 
the Communists and the absence of 
strong modern Greek democratic insti- 
tutions. Few farsighted Americans 
showed alarm over the emergence of a 
liberal party which disassociated itself 
from the outlawed Communist left. 

The decade of the fifties witnessed a 
period of much-needed political stability 
and remarkable economic growth under 
the conservative leadership of Gen. 
Alexander Papagos and then Premier 
Konstantin Karamanlis. Eventually, 
however, the process of attrition set in— 
a process I might add which is character- 
istic of all truly democratic institutions— 
and the parties in opposition gained elec- 
toral power and influence a trend which 
was accelerated by the unexpected resig- 
nation of Karamanlis in the spring of 
1963. 

The victory of libera] candidates of 
the Center Union Party in the parlia- 
mentary elections of 1964, and their ac- 
eeptance by opposition leaders, indicated 
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that a viable democracy, with the ingre- 
dients of stability was now functioning, 
at least in an embryonic stage. There 
were, of course, factions which opposed 
these developments, and it is now clear 
that some conservative leaders, with 
close ties to the Greek Army, took great 
pains to persuade American diplomats 
in Athens to look upon the government 
of George Papandreaou with suspicion 
and disdain. This change in attitude, 
even if it was not accompanied by an 
official change in policy, was considered 
by many to reflect a growing disenchant- 
ment with the Center Union govern- 
ment by the United States. There is evi- 
dence to suggest that the fall of Papan- 
dreaou in July 1965 was accompanied 
by an almost total break in communica- 
tions between American diplomats and 
leaders of the Center Union, one of 
Greece's largest political parties. 

This dissatisfaction of American offi- 
cials with the leadership of the Center 
Union is important because Greek politi- 
cians have become accustomed to prob- 
ing the mood of American diplomats be- 
fore taking a stand on issues affecting 
Greece’s international position. There- 
fore, it was not difficult for the Greek 
public to believe that the United States 
would at least give silent approval to 
any political move against the Center 
Union in the name of anticommunism. 
After all, the public was being told that 
American policies in Vietnam were 
guided by the same principles that led us 
to intervene in Greece 20 years before— 
with the result that we are now support- 
ing a military dictatorship in Vietnam 
as well as in Greece. 

In this connection, I should like to 
call attention to the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL], who was one of the 
first Members of this body to comment 
on recent developments in Greece. In an 
excellent speech which appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 4, the Sen- 
ator stated: 


When a government is brought down by 
force, the United States usually sits on its 
hands when a coup is staged by forces of the 
right, but when the overthrow is carried out 
by the left we condemn the action, and occa- 
sionally commit our power to reverse it. The 
reason for this difference in our reaction is 
clear enough. Rightist or conservative forces 
usually represent the status quo, so we tend 
to be more tolerant of their political activi- 
ties, even when a constitutional government 
is the victim. 

Since 1960, for example, the United States 
has given at least tacit approval, and in most 
cases quick recognition, to seven new regimes 
resulting from right wing, military coups in 
El Salvadore, Korea, Burma, Guatemala, 
Ecuador, Ghana, and Indonesia. During the 
same period we supported only one left wing 
coup and that was in Yemen. 


My guess is that we made the wrong 
choice there. This last comment is mine, 
and not Senator PELL’S. 

Mr. President, I wish to commend the 
Senator from Rhode Island for his per- 
ceptive observations and to associate my- 
self with them. 

The prospect of a victory by the Center 
Union in the elections scheduled for May 
1967, was anathema to those Greek mili- 
tarists who had profited by its downfall 
20 months earlier. To the forces of the 
right, a victory by the Center Union— 
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even in a fair election—was unacceptable. 
Once this conclusion had been formed, all 
that was required was to find the right 
moment. 

There is probably never a moment at 
election time when at least one faction in 
Greece is not formulating a plot of one 
kind or another. This is one unfortunate 
result of an extremely fragmented polit- 
ical community. But at the same time, 
only members of military factions could 
ever have a chance of illegally imposing 
themselves on the country, for it is they 
alone who have the power of the gun 
a very persuasive force under any con- 
ditions. 

Although we were aware last winter 
that a coup was being planned in mili- 
tary circles, we did not, of course, know 
exactly when or by whom they would be 
staged. Apparently our ignorance was 
shared by the entire Greek political spec- 
trum, from the far left to the far right, 
including elements of the Greek military 
who were busy devising plots of their 
own, and even by the King. My concern, 
therefore, is not over an apparently un- 
avoidable intelligence gap, but over our 
failure to make clear that the United 
States would regard any unconstitutional 
step as totally unacceptable. 

We are now led by the State Depart- 
ment to believe that the United States, 
and indeed the world, is faced with a 
fait accompli. But there is a widespread 
feeling, both here and abroad, that our 
passive acceptance of this illegal gov- 
ernment merely perpetuates a morally 
and intellectually bankrupt regime. Are 
we then not giving silent approval to 
measures which offend the American 
sense of decency? 

The policy of the Department of 
State in the months following the coup 
has been based on an illusion; it relies 
on the premise that a partial suspension 
of military aid shipments will succeed in 
pressuring the Greek junta to broaden 
its political base and direct Greece to- 
ward a return to constitutional democ- 
racy. 

Such a theory, however, ignores the 
realities of the situation: Officers now 
ruling Greece base their power on in- 
fluence within the military establish- 
ment, and any movement toward even- 
tual civilian rule places that power in 
jeopardy. Given this set of circum- 
stances, the adoption of halfway meas- 
ures obviously has not worked, and in 
my judgment it will not work. Indeed, 
there is a serious question in my mind 
as to whether a total embargo on U.S. 
military assistance will convince this 
junta that it is moving in the wrong di- 
rection; but perhaps others in positions 
of some influence will draw the appro- 
priate conclusion. 

At least a degree of firmness on the 
part of our Government, some tangible 
indication that we mean business, will 
be more likely to restore Greek democ- 
racy than the delicate, carrot-and-stick 
approach which has been employed to 
date. Such action will also have the de- 
sired effect of serving notice to the peo- 
ple of Greece and to the world at large 
that the United States does not in any 
way condone the assumption of power 
by a small, unrepresentative minority in 
a land which has been aptly described as 
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“the oldest democracy and the newest 
police state.” 

The nature of Greek politics is some- 
what baffling to foreigners. It is still 
somewnat Byzantine, and as I stated in 
my report to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations in April of this year, following 
a trip there, “political leaders tend to 
represent family and regional rather 
than national interest.” The monarchy 
plays a role unlike the throne in other 
European countries. Its mere existence 
has been a subject of public debate for 
over 50 years. Twice during this century, 
Greece has returned to a republican 
form of government. Thus, the philoso- 
phies of national parties are colored by 
attitudes their members hold regarding 
the responsibilities they feel a monarch 
should undertake, if any at all. 

At the present time, young King Con- 
stantine is surrounded by ambitious and 
reckless men, who are using the prestige 
of his office to rule with an iron hand. 
This places him in a most precarious 
position, as any miscalculations on his 
part could once again rekindle the 
smoldering and hostile controversy over 
the status of the monarchy. 

Nevertheless, the King does represent 
a unifying force which offers the best 
hope of restoring some semblance of po- 
litical stability and order to the Greek 
Nation. It should be our policy to en- 
courage him in this effort, rather than 
to undermine his position by accepting 
the present rulers as legitimate. For if 
the Xing is ever to assume the initiative 
in establishing a more representative 
government—a formidable task at best 
under the present circumstances—he 
will need all of the moral support he 
can muster from the United States. Thus 
far, such support has been barely dis- 
cernible, if not altogether lacking. 

Mr. President, the King of Greece is 
reported to be on his way to the United 
States for a conference with the State 
Department and, presumably, President 
Johnson. 

I would hope that while he is here he 
would have an opportunity to learn 
something of the views of the American 
people on this issue, which I believe are 
in accord with the views expressed in this 
speech. I would hope that he would have 
an opportunity to talk with prominent 
Greco-American citizens and with mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. I hope he will not be so surrounded 
by representatives of his own junta, who 
no doubt will accompany him, and by 
representatives of the State Department, 
who will no doubt drastically disagree 
with what I have to say, that he will 
have no opportunity to find out for him- 
self what people really think. 

Mr. President, Greece is a relatively 
poor country. Its human and natural 
resources must be used as efficiently as 
possible in order for the Greek people 
to enjoy the minimum standards of pros- 
perity. Over the past few years, Greece 
has made great strides in this direction, 
although she still concentrates too much 
of her national income on military af- 
fairs—perhaps as a consequence of the 
historic threat to her security posed by 
her neighbors to the north—Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and to a lesser extent Albania, 
not to mention her traditional rivalry 
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with Turkey to the east over the island 
of Cyprus, or other historical grounds. 
This threat is, however, more historic 
than real under present circumstances, 
for despite the reappearance of mutual 
recriminations in the press of late, we 
have no real evidence of planned military 
aggression against Greece by any other 
Balkan state. 

In fact, with U.S. participation and en- 
couragement, considerable progress had 
been achieved in recent years toward the 
stabilization of Greece’s relations with 
her Balkan neighbors within the frame- 
work of the Balkan Pact. Unfortunately, 
the military junta has now unilaterally 
terminated border arrangements with 
Yugoslavia and has suspended agree- 
ments by which that country used Salo- 
nika as a free port. Predictably, the result 
has been a noticeable increase in tension 
between Yugoslavia and Greece, which 
runs counter to U.S. objectives in the 
area. 

Again, as I concluded in my Middle 
East report of last April: 

The age-old reliance of the nations in this 
area on force and violence as the ultimate 
weapons to achieve their national ambitions 
must, in the long run, be eliminated if we 
are not to have a recurrence of those Balkan 
wars which have so often triggered larger 
conflicts; conflicts which, in a nuclear age, 
the world can no longer afford. 


There are several steps our Govern- 
ment can take to assure the Greek people 
that we wish to adhere to the principles 
of our historic and sympathetic ties. 
First, we should use all proper powers of 
persuasion to insure due process of law 
for all those imprisoned as political 
enemies of the state. Second, we should 
acknowledge with all due respect the 
condemnation of this regime by other 
NATO allies, such as Denmark, and con- 
sider the merits of having proper NATO 
authorities review the impact that this 
recent coup will have on Greece’s role in 
the alliance. Third, we should suspend 
all military assistance to Greece. 

Mr. President, the United States did 
not instigate the coup of April 21, but 
neither did we do anything to prevent it. 
Let us not compound that error by con- 
tinuing to drift into an alliance with 
another inept dictatorship. We are al- 
ready handicapped with enough inept 
dictatorships all over the world. Let us 
act now, before we become once again the 
unintended victims of our own inertia. 

Mr. President, on the 19th of August 
@ news article appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post under the byline of Leslie 
Finer. The headline is “Greek Trial In- 
dicates Struggle Inside Junta.” 

This is a first-class account of a strug- 
gle for power which appears to be going 
on within the military junta now ruling 
Greece. Its outcome could decide whether 
the country returns to normal political 
life or comes increasingly under mono- 
lithic army control. 

The article concludes: 

Unlike the official leadership, the junior, 
more extremist group, is apparently not con- 
cerned with the fear that, by suppressing all 
moderate political opposition, it is making 
underground Communist opposition a cer- 
tain alternative. 


Mr. President, that is exactly what is 
happening in Greece today. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have re- 
ferred, entitled “Greek Trial Indicates 
Struggle Inside Junta,” written by Leslie 
Finer, and published in the Washington 
Post, of August 19, 1967, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GREEK TRIAL INDICATES STRUGGLE INSIDE JUNTA 
(By Leslie Finer) 

ATHENS, Aug. 19.—A struggle for power ap- 
pears to be going on within the military 
junta now ruling Greece. Its outcome could 
decide whether the country returns to nor- 
mal political life or comes increasingly under 
monolithic Army control. 

On the one hand is the group of generals 
and colonels, whose declared promise is to 
restore parliamentary democracy. On the 
other is an unseen directorate, composed of 
junior officers, for whom any kind of politi- 
cian or political activity is anathema, 

This conclusion is difficult to escape in 
view of the astonishingly inept handling of 
the Averoff case. 

On Wednesday Evangeros Averoff, Foreign 
Minister in the right-wing government of 
Constantine Karamanlis from 1955-63, was 
sentenced by a military tribunal to five years 
in jail for breaking emergency regulations. 
The next day it was announced that he 
would be granted a pardon, 

| Averoff is expected to go free Monday, UPI 
quoted informed sources in Athens as saying.] 

Now, almost before the storm of protest 
over the Averoff affair has died down, his 
former colleague in the Karamanlis govern- 
ment, George Rallis, will on Monday face a 
court-martial on the charge (which has now 
become almost comically notorious) of hav- 
ing some friends home for a drink without 
obtaining police permission for a party of 
more than five people. 

When the police raided Rallis’ house, he 
was caught playing bridge. But, unlike Aver- 
off, he can claim that those present in excess 
of five were not invited but just happened 
to drop in. 

With nothing much to lose, Rallis was ex- 
pected at his trial to make a scalding politi- 
cal attack on the regime. But in view of the 
government's admission of error in the Aver- 
off case, Rallis must think carefully what 
tactics to adopt. 

The court too will face an embarrassing 
choice between a sentence which defiantly 
defends the justness of the previous one or 
weakly bows before the storm it generated. 

It will not be surp: if the solution to 
the dilemma is found by the simple expedi- 
ent of postponing the trial sine die. 

In the long run, the Averoff incident may 
prove most of all by the light it 
has shed on the power conflict within the 
regime. 

When Averoff walked into court he was 
politely greeted by the military prosecutor, 
who assured him that he had nothing to 
worry about (in fact, the prosecutor asked 
for an acquittal). 

The chairman of the court also (a perma- 
nent high-ranking Army legal officer) 
nodded to the defendant reassuringly, and 
conducted the trial in a manner which 
clearly presaged a verdict of not guilty. 

But 90 minutes of argument behind closed 
doors failed to deter the junior officers of the 
bench from their purpose of passing a spite- 
ful sentence. 

The significance of all this lies in the clues 
to the people who had no hand in the perse- 
cution of a respected right-wing politician, 
and who were shocked when it happened. 

One of these was King Constantine, who 
took the initiative in demanding a free par- 
don. Another was the civilian Prime Minis- 
ter Constantine Kollias, who persuaded the 
government to agree to the King’s demand. 
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It is likely that most, if not all, of the 
official military leaders of the regime were 
ignorant of the treatment handed out to 
Averoff till after the event. 

Unlike the official leadership, the junior, 
more extremist group, is apparently not con- 
cerned with the fear that by suppressing all 
moderate political opposition, it is making 
underground Communist opposition a cer- 
tain alternative. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous unanimous- 
consent agreement, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT-— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
on August 19, 1967, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 1762) to 
amend section 810 of the Housing Act of 
1964 to extend for 3 years the fellowship 
program authorized by such section. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 


H.R. 1282. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal of wine from bonded wine cellars 
without payment of tax when rendered un- 
fit for beverage use, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2470. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain scientific instruments and 
apparatus for the use of Tufts University, 
Mount Holyoke College, and the Massachu- 
setts Division of the American Cancer So- 
ciety; and 

H.R. 6056. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide rules re- 
lating to the deduction for personal exemp- 
tions for children of parents who are divorced 
or separated. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing communication and letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


COMMISSION To STUDY SELF-DETERMINATION 
BY THE TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC 
ISLANDS 
A communication from the President of 

the United States, transmitting a draft of 

a joint resolution regarding the Status of 

the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 

(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 

mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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REVISION OF SOFTWOOD LUMBER STANDARD 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, for the information of the 
Senate, an announcement relating to the re- 
vision of the softwood lumber standard (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

THIRD PREFERENCE AND SIXTH PREFERENCE 
CLASSIFICATIONS FOR CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
reports relating to third preference and sixth 
preference classifications for certain aliens 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the Board of Supervisors, 
County of Los Angeles, Calif., favoring 
the enactment of legislation to decrease 
foreign aid appropriations, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 814. A bill to establish the National Park 
Foundation (Rept. No. 532). 

By Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1972. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Emigrant New York In- 
dians in Indian Claims Commission docket 
No. 75, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
536). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 53@. An act to provide that the United 
States shall hold certain Chilocco Indian 
School lands iat Chilocco, Okla., in trust for 
the Cherokee Nation upon payment by the 
Cherokee Nation of $3.75 per acre to the Fed- 
eral Government (Rept. No. 535). 

By Mr. BREWSTER, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

HR. 158. An act to amend section 209 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, so as to re- 
quire future authorization of funds for cer- 
tain p of the Maritime Administra- 
tion (Rept. No. 533). 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 1035. A bill to protect the civilian em- 
ployees of the executive branch of the U.S. 
Government in the enjoyment of their con- 
stitutional rights and to prevent unwar- 
ranted governmental invasions of their pri- 
vacy (Rept. No. 534). 


NOMINATION OF THURGOOD MAR- 
SHALL—EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (EX. REPT. NO. 13) 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, as in execu- 
tive session, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I report favorably the nom- 
ination of Thurgood Marshall, of New 
York, to be an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
I submit a report thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report be printed, 
together with the minority views of Sen- 
ators MCCLELLAN, EASTLAND, THURMOND, 
and Ervin. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received and the 
nomination will be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar; and, without objection, 
the report will be printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Michigan. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HART (for himself and Mr. 
MAGNUSON) : 

S. 2321. A bill to supplement the antitrust 
laws of the United States in order to pre- 
vent anticompetitive practices, by providing 
for just compensation upon termination of 
certain franchise relationships; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Harr when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 2322. A bill to provide for a study with 
respect to the adequacy of legal services and 
programs in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Typrncs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under separate heading.) 


FRANCHISE COMPETITIVE PRAC- 
TICE ACT OF 1967 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], I introduce to- 
day, for appropriate reference, the 
Franchise Competitive Practice Act of 
1967. In brief, this bill provides for just 
compensation to the franchise upon 
termination of certain franchise rela- 
tionships. 

Franchising has enjoyed a tremendous 
growth since the end of World War II. 
Today almost any item or service which 
the public desires is available under a 
franchise program. The franchising sys- 
tem is of mutual advantage to the fran- 
chisor and franchisee. The franchisee is 
provided with an opportunity to become 
an “independent” businessman benefited 
by national advertising, know-how, 
proved bookkeeping methods, and so 
forth, without having to undertake the 
enormous financial burden required by a 
single business. The franchisor is able to 
organize a nationwide distribution sys- 
tem without the attending problems of 
employees, taxes, and so forth. The rela- 
tionship is much like a partnership in 
which both parties gain or lose by the 
other’s action. 

The Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee has held three sets of hearings on 
franchising during the past 2 years. One 
thing that became clear was that the bal- 
ance is titled somewhat in favor of the 
franchisor. Numerous franchisees testi- 
fied repeatedly that they constantly lived 
with the fear of arbitrary cancellation 
of the franchise and the preempting of 
established customers by the franchisor. 
When this oceurred the franchisee was 
left with little or nothing to show for 
years of hard work and often the ex- 
penditure of all his savings. This bill 
would add the needed ounce to the fran- 
chisee’s side of the scale so that = more 
perfect equilibrium would be obtained. 

Without quoting the bill “in extensio” 
I would like to highlight its contents. 
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First, the bill would be applicable only 
to those franchisees who have a heavy 
dependence on one franchisor. Thus, 
franchisees for whom sale of the fran- 
chisor’s products constitutes less than 25 
percent of their annual gross sale would 
not have the benefit of the bill. Also, 
there must have been a commercial rela- 
tionship between the parties for at least 
1 year. 

To encourage voluntary settlement of 
Gifferences, the bill provides that where 
the franchise provides for fair and 
equitable arbitration of the items cov- 
ered by the bill, the bill will not apply. 

Section 3 of the bill provides that in 
the event of the termination without the 
consent of the franchisee, the franchisor 
shall become liable for: First, the pur- 
chase, at full and fair market value, of 
all or any portion of the buildings, ma- 
chinery, materials, facilities; and equip- 
ment of the franchisee utilized in the 
marketing of the franchisor’s products 
or services; 

Second, the purchase of all or any por- 
tion of franchisee’s inventory of goods 
and materials purchased by the fran- 
chisee in accordance with requirements 
of the franchisor, at franchisee’s cost 
plus freight and cartage; and 

Third, the payment to the franchisee 
of a sum equal to the reasonable value 
of the franchise, including the goodwill. 

Section 4 provides that where the fran- 
chisor preempts the sale of goods or serv- 
ices previously sold by the franchisee, 
without the consent of the franchisee, 
the franchisor shall be liable for pay- 
ment to the franchisee of a sum equal to 
the reasonable value of the customer’s 
account, including goodwill. 

Provision is made for the franchisee 
to bring action against a franchisor who 
has terminated the franchisee or pre- 
empted a customer without full compli- 
ance with sections 3 and 4 of the act and 
also provides for injunctive relief. 

I cannot stress too strongly that it is 
not the intention of this bill to penalize 
a franchisor for the cancellation of a 
franchise nor to bind a franchisor inex- 
tricably to a franchisee, but only to re- 
imburse the franchisee for the time, 
money, and effort which have been ex- 
pended in building up the business of the 
franchise. 

Although the franchisee is the one 
most apparently benefited by this bill, I 
feel that in the long run, it will be bene- 
ficial to the franchisor and the competi- 
tive process. It seems to me that in order 
to have a healthy atmosphere within 
which to operate a franchise system, 
there must be mutual obligations and 
benefits between the parties to the fran- 
chise. It would seem logical that if the 
franchisee were free from arbitrary ac- 
tion on the part of the franchisor, he 
would be able to better concentrate on 
operating an efficient business to both 
his and the franchisor’s advantage. And 
if franchising is to create truly inde- 
pendent businesses and not become a 
form of vertical integration by contract, 
the franchisee must be allowed to op- 
erate free from worry about the eco- 
nomic effect on him of cancellation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in full at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
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pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2321) to supplement the 
antitrust laws of the United States in 
order to prevent anticompetitive prac- 
tices, by providing for just compensation 
upon termination of certain franchise 
relations, introduced by Mr. Hart (for 
himself and Mr. MAGNUSON), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 2321 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Franchise Competi- 
tive Practice Act of 1967.” 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(a) the term “person” means a sole pro- 
prietor, partnership, corporation or any other 
form of business organization; 

(b) the term “franchise” means a contract, 
agreement or understanding between two 
persons that involves a continuing commer- 
cial relationship between them and that 
grants to one person, hereinafter called “the 
franchisee”, the right to offer, sell and dis- 
tribute goods, services, or commodities man- 
ufactured, processed, distributed or (in the 
case of services) organized and directed by 
the other person, hereinafter called the 
franchisor”: Provided, That any commercial 
relationship in effect for less than twelve 
months or involving less than 25 per centum 
of the annual gross sales or receipts of the 
franchisee shall be exempt from the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

(c) the term “terminate a franchise” 
means the ending of the franchise relation- 
ship by the franchisor by cancellation, within 
or without the provisions of the franchise, or 
refusal to renew the franchise upon expira- 
tion of the term thereof; 

(d) the term “commerce” has the same 
meaning as in the antitrust laws of the 
United States; and 

(e) the term “preempt” means the acquir- 
ing of the sale of goods or services to a cus- 
tomer which had for a period of at least six 
months prior to the pre-emption been a cus- 
tomer of the franchisee. 

Sec. 3. The termination of a franchise by a 
franchisor without the consent of the fran- 
chisee, notwithstanding any terms or condi- 
tions of the franchise to the contrary, except 
as provided in section 5, shall render the 
franchisor legally liable for: 

(a) the purchase from the franchisee, at 
full and fair market value, of all or any por- 
tion of the buildings, machinery, materials, 
facilities and equipment of the franchisee 
utilized in the marketing of the franchisor's 
products or services; 

(b) the purchase from the franchisee of 
all or any portion of franchisee’s inventory 
of goods and materials purchased by the 
franchisee in accordance with requirements 
of the franchisor, at franchisee’s cost plus 
freight and cartage; and 

(c) the payment to the franchisee of a sum 
equal to the reasonable value of the fran- 
chise, including good will. 

Sec. 4. In those instances wherein the 
franchisor preempts the sale of goods or serv- 
ices to the customers previously sold by the 
franchisee, without the consent of the fran- 
chisee, the franchisor shall be legally liable 
for the payment to the franchisee of a sum 
equal to the reasonable value of the custom- 
ers’ account, including good will. 

Sec. 5. In the case of existence of any 
franchise agreement between a franchisor 
and franchisee containing a formula for fair 
and equitable arbitration which provides for 
the arbitration of those items covered in sec- 
tion 3 and section 4 of this Act, the provisions 
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of section 3 and section 4 of this Act shall not 
be applicable thereto. 

Sec. 6. Any franchisee may bring an ac- 
tion against a franchisor who has terminated 
a franchise or preempted a customer with- 
out full compliance with any of the provi- 
sions of section 3 or section 4 of this Act, 
in any district court of the United States 
in the district in which the franchisor re- 
sides or is found, or has an agent, without 
respect to the amount in controversy, and 
shall recover the damages by him sustained 
by reason of the franchisor’s failure to com- 
ply with section 8 or section 4 hereof, and 
any other damages to which the franchisee 
may be lawfully entitled, together with the 
costs of the action, including reasonable at- 
torney fees. In any such action it shall be 
a complete defense for the franchisor to 
prove that the franchise was terminated or 
the customer preempted by reason of the 
conscious malfeasance or willful failure of 
the franchise to perform adequately, com- 
petently and in good faith the lawful duties 
imposed upon him by the franchise contract. 

Sec. 7. Any franchisee shall be entitled to 
sue for and have injunctive relief in any 
court of the United States having jurisdic- 
tion over the parties, against cancellation of 
his franchise or the preempting of custom- 
ers without full and complete compliance 
with section 3 or section 4 of this Act by a 
franchisor when and under the same condi- 
tions and principles as injunctive relief 
against threatened conduct that will cause 
loss or damage is granted by courts of equity, 
under the rules governing such proceedings, 
and upon the execution of proper bond 
against damages for an injunction improvi- 
dently granted and a showing that the danger 
of irreparable loss or damage is immediate, 
a preliminary injunction may issue. 

Sec. 8. Any action brought pursuant to this 
Act shall be forever barred unless com- 
menced within three years after the cause 
of action shall have accrued. 

Sec. 9. No provision of this Act shall re- 
peal, modify or supersede, directly or indi- 
rectly, any provision of the antitrust laws 
of the United States. This Act is and shall be 
deemed supplementary to but not a part of 
the antitrust laws of the United States, 

Sec. 10. This Act shall become effective six 
months after the date of its enactment, 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1968—AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT NO, 281 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts sub- 
mitted amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed by him, to the bill (H.R. 10738) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie or the table 
ar.d to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at its next print- 
ing the name of the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Corton] be added 
as cosponsor of S. 2281. 

This measure, Mr. President, will pre- 
serve the $500,000 ceiling for small busi- 
nesses. I have examined the most recent 
release of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Busines: and I am concerned 
at the unemployment that their members 
report that has resulted from the most 
recent increase in minimum wages. I am 
asking individual members of this as- 
sociation to furnish me an account of 
their own operation and the effect that 
the increase in minimum wage has had 
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on their own operation and what effect 
future coverage of their business and in- 
creased wage requirements would have 
on their business and employment. I hope 
that they will respond directly to me. 
As soon as this information is received, 
I intend to make it available to other 
Members so that they can see firsthand, 
the adverse effects increases in mini- 
mum wages have on the economy. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 1796) to impose 
quotas on the importation of certain tex- 
tile articles, the name of the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case] be added 
as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the following 
nomination: 

H. Rex Lee, of Idaho, to be an Assistant 
Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, vice William O. 
Hall. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
this pending nomination may not be 
considered prior to the expiration of 6 
days of its receipt in the Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE FUTURE OF GREECE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
question of our relations with the Gov- 
ernment of Greece has been raised in this 
body. As chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Subcommittee that has to do with 
that part of the world, I would comment, 
since it seems to me that a fundamental 
principle in the conduct of foreign affairs 
by this country is involved—namely, how 
should the United States act toward for- 
eign governments which are installed in 
circumstances not consonant with the 
basic political beliefs which the United 
States stands for. 

One school of thought has it that the 
United States should adopt an implac- 
ably hostile attitude toward such gov- 
ernments, cutting off military and eco- 
nomic assistance in an effort to show the 
total disapproval of the American people 
of the regime in question. The purpose of 
such action is presumably to bring about 
a change in the government concerned, 
or at least a change in the basic conduct 
of that government, in order to have that 
government refiect standards more ac- 
ceptable to the United States. 

Another school of thought has it that 
the United States should indeed use its 
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influence in an effort to persuade author- 
itarian regimes, at least in countries 
closely connected with the United States, 
to moderate their actions in the direction 
of progress toward democratic processes; 
but that the likelihood of success in this 
direction is greater if the United States 
does not take an out-and-out hostile 
stance toward the government in ques- 
tion. 

This second school of thought holds 
that the United States must indicate dis- 
approval of dictatorial foreign regimes, 
but must not undermine American ability 
to exercise a moderating influence by 
completely removing the instruments of 
persuasion which we may possess in the 
country concerned. 

Greece is the case in point. Some peo- 
ple would have us eliminate entirely our 
aid programs in that country in order to 
serve notice to the people of Greece and 
to the world that the United States does 
not condone in any way the assumption 
of power by an unrepresentative minor- 
ity. The question is whether the situa- 
tion in Greece would be changed for the 
better if such action were taken. 

Our disapproval of the Greek regime, 
and of actions such as the unbelievable 
sentencing of former Foreign Minister 
Averof to 5 years in prison for holding a 
social gathering in his home, has already 
been made clear to the Greek Govern- 
ment and the Greek people by public 
statements of the highest officials of our 
Government. In addition, the fact that a 
significant portion of our military assist- 
ance to Greece remains suspended is also 
well known in Greece; and the Greeks 
have been quick to grasp the significance 
of that fact. 

There are those who believe that the 
suspension of remaining military assist- 
ance would have serious consequences for 
our relations with a NATO ally. 

The effect it would have, however, 
would be upon the U.S. presence in 
Greece, since presumably, if the pro- 
gram were totally suspended, there would 
be no justification for keeping in Greece 
the military personnel involved in the 
administration of military assistance. We 
would thereby be depriving ourselves not 
only of an instrument of influence upon 
the Greek Government but. of a signifi- 
cant portion of our representation in 
Greece—a major ally—at a time when 
relations with the Greek military are of 
great importance. 

By both steps we would be lessening 
our ability to influence Greek officials. 

Let us not forget that there have ex- 
isted for a very long time special ties of 
friendship and mutual interest between 
Greece and the United States epitomized 
today in our NATO alliance. Among these 
have been the traditional bond of a com- 
mon heritage; the achievements of the 
many American citizens of Greek origin; 
and the- heroic contribution which 
Greece, with the assistance of this coun- 
try, made to the common struggle against 
totalitarianism. 

In the present situation, which we 

hope will be a temporary one, 
let us not forget these values. 

Let nothing I have said be considered 
as approving the recent seizure of power 
in Greece by elements of the Greek mili- 
tary or actions which the junta has taken. 

No American can be happy with the 
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unconstitutional seizure of power in a 
friendly country; but the picture in 
Greece is not totally black. The present 
Government has given evidence that it 
intends to honor Greece’s commitments 
to NATO. Its membership in that alliance 
continues to be of great importance. 
Greece provided full and most welcome 
cooperation in the evacuation of Ameri- 
cans during the recent crisis in the Mid- 
dle East. It has emphasized its desire to 
continue Greek friendship with the 
United States. It has promised the Greek 
people a new constitution, to be approved 
by plebiscite with general elections to 
follow. A respected committee has been 
established to revise the constitution by 
late fall. 

With regard to political detainees—and 
this is a field in which our Government 
has been exercising the influence we have 
in Greece—the Greek Government has 
released about two-thirds of the people 
rounded up after the coup. Although cen- 
sorship of the Greek press does continue, 
foreign publications circulate freely and 
the Government has declared its inten- 
tion to eliminate domestic censorship in 
the near future. We must continue to 
urge the Greek Government to make fur- 
ther progress in this direction. 

Special attention deserves to be given 
to the role of King Constantine, who has 
made it amply clear that he is not happy 
with the suspension of civil liberties in 
Greece, and has committed himself to 
work for a full return to constitutional 
government. 

Thus the situation in Greece, as I see 
it, is not set in concrete. I think that U.S. 
policy toward Greece should also not be 
set in concrete. Greece has a lot to 
gain, and so does the United States, if 
our country maintains a flexible policy 
toward the present regime. If through 
the exercise of such a flexible policy—if 
we do not cut ourselves totally off from 
our means of influence in Greece— 
if through our urging and suggesting in 
the day-to-day application of normal 
diplomacy—if as a result of these actions 
and, of course, of the influence of the 
Greek people themselves, the course of 
political developments in that country 
reverts to constitutional, democratic pro- 
cedures, then Greece and the United 
States and the free world will be the 
gainers. 

But I believe that the likelihood of 
these developments taking place will be 
lessened if the United States develops a 
hostile posture toward the Greek regime 
and deprives itself of its means of influ- 
ence in that country. Great powers 
should not make policy by slamming 
doors. 

Let us clear our disapproval of what 
has been happening in Greece, but let us 
work to improve the situation within the 
framework of the traditional ties of 
friendship and common interest which 
connect our two countries. 

The Greek people are not going to 
stand for being deprived of-their free- 
dom indefinitely. They are already on the 
road back to a constitutional situation. 
We are endeavoring to help them along 
that. path, and I am confident that de- 
mocracy will return to Greece. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the able Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I have listened with in- 
terest to the comments of the Senator 
from Missouri. He did not mention my 
name, but since his speech comes almost 
immediately after mine, on the same 
subject, I am sure that his speech will be 
read together with mine. 

I should merely like to point out that, 
so far as I am concerned, I certainly am 
not advocating a break in relationships 
with Greece. 

I certainly agree with that part of the 
Senator’s speech in which he says that 
we should use all our influence in at- 
tempting to turn the present junta to- 
ward the ways of democracy. I think I 
should point out to the Senator that I 
advocated termination of military aid to 
Greece long before the coup took place, 
in the report I made to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Finally, I hope the Senator will be 
lenient with me when I indicate some 
skepticism as to how sincere the present 
government is in its assertion that it in- 
tends to bring into being, within the 
foreseeable future, a constitution which 
has any remote similarity to the earlier 
Greek Constitution or, indeed, to the 
principles of democracy. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the able Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

In no way was my talk to be con- 
strued as criticism of his position. 

I was in Greece earlier this year. We 
have an able Ambassador there. The sit- 
uation at that time was complicated. 
People who were supposed to be opposed 
to each other are now with each other. 
People who were supposed to be with 
each other are now opposed to each 
other. 

My reason for making these few re- 
marks this morning, after reading the 
thought-provoking speech of the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania, is 
in the hope that we can work this situa- 
tion out without losing our relationship 
and friendship with Greece. There are 
many governments around the world 
not in consonance with our ideas of 
what is democracy, and there are other 
countries that do not feel we have all 
the answers as to how they should govern 
themselves. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator from Missouri may be recog- 
nized for 5 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I do not 
rise to take issue with the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania. I did not 
hear his. speech, but I have heard him 
discuss -this problem in committee on 
previous occasions, 

Ido want to associate myself with the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
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from Missouri, with the hope that despite 
the fact that a military junta is in control 
of the government in Greece, we take a 
little time to see if we can work out an 
arrangement with that government, 
which I understand is moving toward 
constitutional government. I hope that 
we do not do anything today or in the 
near future which might result in action 
being taken by our Government that 
would somehow cause us to have a divi- 
sion of views and opinions with a country 
with which we have been associated for 
so many years. 

The present Greek Government has of- 
ficially stated that the purpose of the 
revolution was not to establish an au- 
thoritarian regime by abolishing demo- 
cratic institutions, but to forestall their 
ultimate destruction by a Communist 
takeover and to work out as speedily as 
possible their restoration within a sound- 
er and more vigorous constitutional 
frame. 

I have had some contacts with Greek 
people, and I believe they are sincere in 
trying to work out a constitutional gov- 
ernment, and I hope that they will ac- 
complish it soon. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the able Senator for his contribu- 
tion. He is especially versed in this field, 
because he is one of the most respected 
of all members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the distingushed Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I thank the distingushed Senator from 
Missouri for yielding to me. JE 

I listened with great interest to the 
statement he made. It was shocking to 
me when in Greece, the cradle of democ- 
racy, some colonels and generals over- 
turned the duly constituted government. 
At that time, I expressed the feeling that 
if some rag-tag group in Greece, includ- 
ing some alleged Communists, had taken 
over by force, as did the Fascist-minded 
generals and colonels, our State Depart- 
ment officials would have immediately 
bestirred themselves and either inter- 
vened or threatened to do so, and would 
have had our 6th Fleet nearby to take ac- 
tion if necessary. 

Mr. President, I compliment the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], and I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with the views he has set 
forth. 

With regard to the policy of officials of 
our State Department in connection with 
the fascist takeover in Greece, the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania and the Senator 
from Missouri may be interested in a re- 
cent article in my newsletter. In the ar- 
ticle, which is entitled “Greek Actress: 
Smart Gal,” I stated: 

Greece, the cradle of democracy, has gone 
fascist. General Patakos, Minister of Interior 
and a military junta member, is becoming a 
Greek Mussolini. This dictatorship has locked 


some 6,000 men and women behind bars as 
political prisoners. 


Iam glad to be able to report that I 
understand some of those men and wom- 
en have been released. 

I went on to say: 
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Melina Mercouri, the lovely internation- 
ally-known Greek film star, spoke ill of the 
military junta. So, without trial, the bush- 
league Mussolini convicted her of anti-na- 
tional actions, deprived her of her Greek 
citizenship and confiscated her property. 
She responded angrily, “I was born a Greek; 
I will die a Greek. General Patakos was born 
a Fascist and he will die a Fascist.” The gal 
deserves more credit than the striped-trouser 
boys in our State Department. Sooner or 
later people throw out dictators. Our State 
Department would do well to keep this in 
mind instead of instantly recognizing dicta- 
tors who overthrow constitutional govern- 
ments. 


Mr. President, I am glad this matter 
has been brought to the attention of the 
Senate and the country today. I am hap- 
py to have had the opportunity, along 
with the Senator from Missouri and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, to express 
my views. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
able Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Dopp] be allowed to proceed for 15 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE VIETNAM ELECTIONS: WHAT 
PROOF OF FRAUD? 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, during the 
past weeks charges have been made on 
the floor of both the Senate and the 
House that the South Vietnamese presi- 
dential elections were being turned into 

a “fraud” and a “farce” by the ruling 
military junta. 

More than one Member took the stand 
that if the elections were not conducted 
in a satisfactory manner, we should 
start making plans to get out of Vietnam. 

One speaker informed the Senate that 
there was really little to choose between 
the tyranny of communism and the 
tyranny of President Thieu and Prime 


Minister Ky. “Tyranny,” he said, “wears 


many cloaks.” - 

I want to appeal to my colleagues, and 
especially to those colleagues who have 
spoken on the matter, for somewhat 
greater deliberation, for a somewhat 
more careful attention to facts, before 
they pass judgment on the South Viet- 
namese Government and on the man- 
ner in which the presidential elections in 
that country are being conducted. I ap- 


peal to them not to be so quick to con- 


demn, especially when there is so much 
at stake. 

There is more than one previous situ- 
ation in which it turned out that snap 
judgments made on the basis of frag- 
mentary information turned out to be 
dead wrong and politically harmful. 

I recall that in September 1963, at the 
height of the Buddhist crisis, a number 
of Senators rose to condemn the perse- 
cution of the Buddhist religion by the 
Diem government, and a resolution was 
even introduced calling for the cessation 
of foreign aid to the South Vietnamese 
Government if this persecution did not 
cease. 

The misgivings expressed by a num- 


ber of Senators at that time were un- 
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derstandable because there were many 
reports in the American press charging 
the Diem government with religious per- 
secution. 

There were, it is true, a number of 
experienced and highly reputable cor- 
respondents—foremost among them 
Marguerite Higgins of the New York 
Herald Tribune and columnist Joseph 
Alsop—who tried to warn us that the 
cries of religious persecution were a 
fraud and that, if the Buddhists did 
succeed in overthrowing the Diem gov- 
ernment, it would inevitably result in a 
long period of chaos which would set the 
Vietnamese war back for many years. 

Their voices, however, were drowned 
out by the far more numerous chorus of 
correspondents clamoring about the 
tyranny of the Diem government and 
the persecution of the Buddhist religion. 

By sheer weight of numbers, these 
correspondents succeeded in convincing 
some of the most fairminded people I 
Know that the Diem government was 
brutally persecuting the Buddhist ma- 
jority in South Vietnam. 

At the United Nations, 16 governments 
filed a statement with the Secretary 
General charging the South Vietnamese 
Government had been guilty of a “ 
ous violation of human rights.” 

But then, in early October of 1963, 
at the urgent invitation of the Diem 
government, the General Assembly de- 
cided to send a factfinding mission to 
South Vietnam, which included two 
Africans, two Latin Americans, and 
three Asian representatives. And when 
this mission had completed its investiga- 
tion, it turned out that there was, in 
fact, no persecution of the Buddhist re- 
ligion as such, This was confirmed to me 
personally by Ambassador Fernando 
Volio Jimenez of Costo Rica, who intro- 
duced the motion calling for the setting 
up of the U.N. mission and served as a 
member of it. He told me they found no 
such persecution. 

The Diem regime was not without its 
faults. It had forfeited the support of the 
intellectuals, and the highhanded man- 
ner of Diem’s brother, Nhu, had inevita- 
bly resulted in a serious contraction of 
Diem’s basis of popular support. But 
Diem was a man of integrity and dedica- 
tion and national stature. He, more than 
any other person, had been responsible 
for pulling the country together in the 
period after the Geneva agreement. It 
was no less an authority than President 
Kennedy who described this perform- 
ance as “the Diem miracle.” 

Diem was stubborn; but he could be 
reasoned with. Indeed, only a few days 
before his assassination, Diem agreed to 
institute all those reforms which the 
American Embassy considered advisable, 
and even agreed to exile his controver- 
sial brother, Nhu, to some remote diplo- 
matic post. But it was too late. 

The international hysteria that had 
been whipped up by all the exaggerated 
stories about the persecution of the 
Buddhist religion foreclosed the possi- 
bility of reforming the Diem government 
and led ineluctably to the assassination 
of Diem and Nhu. 

If I recall the past in such detail, it is 
because I believe that the Diem experi- 
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ence has a lesson for us that is clearly 
applicable to the present situation in 
South Vietnam. 

For some reason we are prone to criti- 
cize the shortcomings of our allies and 
friends far more than we criticize the 
faults of our enemies. 

And, among our friends and allies, we 
are always far more prone to criticize 
governments which are under moderate 
leadership than governments which are 
under leftwing or even leftwing ex- 
tremist leadership. 

There has been far too much hypocrisy 
and far too much of the double standard 
in our approach to foreign policy. 

I find it particularly difficult to under- 
stand the position of those who over the 
years voted to support the billions of dol- 
lars of aid we have given to the Tito dic- 
tatorship, the Polish Communist dicta- 
torship, the Nasser dictatorship, the 
Sukarno dictatorship, and sundry other 
leftwing dictatorial regimes, and who 
now insist on nothing less than 100 per- 
cent democracy from the Government of 
Vietnam. 

In my 13 years in Congress I do not 
recall anyone standing up and saying 
that, unless they had free and honest 
elections in those countries, we should not 
continue to help them. 

I do not understand the position of 
those who insist on a 100-percent democ- 
racy for Vietnam and who have never 
asked for any democracy at all in their 
numerous votes of aid to leftwing dic- 
tatorships. 

A number of Senators did protest 
against our recent involvement in the 
Congo crisis, arguing that we cannot af- 
ford to intervene in every single domestic 
crisis in countries in which we have an 
interest. 

On this point they were completely 
right. 

But, to my recollection, in the 2 years 
since the installation of the Mobutu dic- 
tatorship, not a single Member of Con- 
gress who has criticized the conduct of 
the Vietnam elections has risen to deplore 
the brutality of the Congolese dictator- 
ship to its own people; its suppression of 
all political parties; its abrogation of all 
freedom of press; its imprisonment of 
scores of tribal chiefs and hundreds of 
political opponents; its rabid antiwhite, 
anti-European propaganda, which is un- 
questionably responsible for much of the 
racist violence in the Congo today; or its 
public execution of a former Prime Min- 
ister and four former cabinet ministers 
after a trial that made Stalin’s show 
trials of the thirties look like paragons 
of juridical procedure. 

Certainly, no one has suggested that 
we terminate all aid to the Congo. 

I do not ask that we make as much 
allowance for the Government of South 
Vietnam as we are apparently willing to 
make for the Government of the Congo. 

Nor do I take the stand that we should 
be prepared to condone any degree of 
tyranny in governments with which we 
happen to be allied. 

The fact is that the South Vietnamese 
Government, in an exceedingly difficult 
situation, has been moving consistently 
in the direction of greater political free- 
dom and representative democratic in- 
stitutions. 
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Their performance is all the more re- 
markable because internal conflicts of 
all kinds, ranging from the traditional 
variety of civil war to the disguised ag- 
gression of the Communist-inspired 
wars of national liberation, ordi- 
narily do not make for an expansion of 
democracy. On the contrary, for ele- 
mentary reasons of security, such in- 
ternal conflicts have, in previous history, 
invariably resulted in a contraction of 
democracy by the government in power. 

This was the experience during our 
own Civil War, when President Lincoln 
suspended habeas corpus and when some 
20,000 to 30,000 people suspected of sym- 
pathizing with the South were impris- 
oned without trial. 

Logic suggests that in the case of the 
so-called people’s wars of national lib- 
eration there should be even greater 
pressures to restrict democracy in the 
interest of security—because in such 
wars there are no fixed lines and the 
enemy is everywhere. These pressures un- 
questionably exist in South Vietnam to- 
day. But the fact remains that, despite 
these pressures, the government in power 
has been moving in the direction of more 
personal freedom and more democracy 
rather than in the direction of dictator- 
ship. 

Those who argue that the Vietnamese 
presidential elections are a fraud, have 
not to date produced any bill of par- 
ticulars to support their argument. 

Indeed, so far as can be judged, these 
accusations are based on a single inci- 
dent which occurred a week ago Sunday 
in Quang Tri Province, when a plane 
bearing presidential candidates to a rally 
landed at the wrong airport and were not 
met by transportation. 

The entire incident bears the hall- 
marks of the kind of gigantic snafu that 
sometimes occurs even in more advanced 
and politically experienced countries. 

According to reports, the plane landed 
at an alternate airport because the air- 
strip at which it had originally been 
scheduled to land was affected by severe 
crosswinds. Transportation was already 
on the way to pick up the candidates and 
take them to their rally. But either the 
candidates refused to wait or the pilot 
refused to wait, and the result was that 
the plane returned to Saigon, with the 
angry civilian candidates charging that 
they had been sabotaged and humil- 
iated. 

The military government has expressed 
its regrets for the snafu, and has said 
that the failure of provincial officials to 
meet the candidates at the airport was 
due to an administrative lapse and was 
not intentional. 

The statement of the government was 
confirmed by correspondent R. W. Ap- 
ple, Jr., of the New York Times, who re- 
ported: 


None of the outsiders present at Quang 
Tri City when the civilian candidates ar- 
rived to find no welcoming party, believed 
that the government conspired to embarrass 
or discredit the civilians. 


Ambassador Bunker in a cable to the 
Department of State which was quoted 
by the Evans and Novak column on Au- 
gust 16, further confirmed that the in- 
cident was a combination of bad weather 
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and poor planning, “combined with im- 
patience and suspicion on the part of 
the [civilian] candidates.” 

And yet it was this incident that trig- 
gered the angry outcries of “fraud” and 
“farce” on the floors of the House and 
Senate. 

Dr. Phan Quang Dan, one of the best 
known and most respected of the civilian 
candidates, has urged his fellow candi- 
dates to overlook the so-called Quang 
Tri incident as a mistake and to get on 
with the job of campaigning. But a num- 
ber of other candidates see an opportu- 
nity to press a propaganda advantage 
against the military junta, and they are 
apparently not prepared to abandon this 
advantage easily. 

In this connection, I would like to 
quote briefly from an article by the well- 
known columnist Charles Bartlett which 
appeared in the Washington Star for 
August 12: 

The South Vietnamese generals— 


Said Mr. Bartlett— 

have no temptation to rig the election be- 
cause their Thieu-Ky ticket is certain to 
win ... But they are far from certain that 
they are going to be able to ward off the 
appearance of roguery. Swarms of reporters 
have set out to find it (evidence of roguery), 
and the lesser candidates, who include some 
known rascals, can be counted on to supply 
grist for the journalistic mills. 


To Mr. Bartlett’s comment, it might 
be added that the exaggerations will 
probably not be confined to “lesser can- 
didates” and “known rascals,” for the 
simple reason that exaggerated state- 
ments and charges are a natural part of 
campaign politics in every country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this entire article printed in 
the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, thus, within 
the past few days Tran Van Huong, a 
former Prime Minister who has a repu- 
tation for integrity and who is generally 
considered the leading civilian candi- 
date, charged that the government was 
engaging in wholesale intimidation in 
the Mekong Delta area. But Peter Brae- 
stroup of the New York Times, who went 
to the Mekong Delta to check out on the 
charges, found no support for them. He 
quoted Mr. Huong’s local campaign man- 
ager, Doan Van Truong, as saying that 
he was puzzled by his candidate’s 
charges. 

Objectively speaking, there has been no 


government pressure or intimidation here at 
all. 


Mr. Braestroup said that this assess- 
ment was repeated by others to whom he 
spoke in the area, including campaign 
managers for opposition candidates. 

The accusation that the South Viet- 
namese military government is acting in 
bad faith is far more an assumption, 
therefore, than it is a supportable charge. 
It is an assumption, moreover, which 
completely overlooks the record of the 
Thieu-Ky government over the past year 
in particular. 

It overlooks the fact that it was this 
same government which was responsible 
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for conducting the elections for the con- 
stitutent assembly last September. These 
elections were closely observed, not only 
by some 500 members of the foreign press 
corp: in Vietnam and the resident diplo- 
matic corps, but also by special parlia- 
mentary delegations from Japan and 
Korea. 


Overwhelmingly, the consensus of 
these observers was that the elections 
which brought out 81 percent of the 
eligible voters, were conducted in a fair 
and effective manner. 

A tangible and highly impressive proof 
of their fairness was the fact that the 
military candidates, despite the moral 
support they received from the govern- 
ment, were in most cases badly beaten 
by civilian candidates. As proof that the 
military did not in any way intervene in 
the election, Dr. Phan Quang Dan point- 
ed out to reporters that, in the voting at 
the Thu Duc Military Academy, he had 
received 2,800 votes while his military 
opponent had received only 700. 

The assumption of fraud also over- 
looks the government’s equally impres- 
sive record of fairness in the conduct of 
the village and hamlet elections this 
spring, in which approximately 80 per- 
cent of the voters again participated. 

The assumption that the Thieu-Ky 
government is acting in bad faith also 
overlooks the cooperation which this 
government gave the Constituent Assem- 

` bly; and the fact that, despite serious dif- 
ferences, it did not invoke the right to 
veto a single constitutional proposal of 
the Assembly. 

It overlooks the fact that the govern- 
ment has lifted newspaper censorship 
and that some remarkably critical state- 
ments are now beginning to appear for 
the first time. 

And it overlooks the impressive growth 
of political activity at every level, in- 
volving perhaps too many representatives 
of too many competing parties. The vet- 
eran Vietnam expert, Denis Warner, in 
an article in the Reporter magazine last 
November, said—I quote: 

In the 17 years I have been regularly visit- 
ing this country through the years of the 
Bao Dal experiment, the Diem era, and the 
upheavals of the post-Diem era, there has 
never been such genuine political activity 
as there is today. 


Finally, the assumption of fraud and 
bad faith overlooks the fact that the 
South Vietnamese Government has in- 
vited Congress to send observers to Viet- 
nam so that Congress can satisfy itself 
that the elections are free and open to 
scrutiny by all. 

Mr. President, there have been warn- 
ings enough and threats enough ad- 
dressed by Members of both Houses to 
the Government of Vietnam, I, for one, 
take it for granted that this Government, 
on the basis of its record, will conduct 
the presidential elections in the same 
eminently fair manner in which it con- 
ducted the elections for the Constituent 
Assembly just 1 year ago, and the village 
and hamlet elections this spring. 

But it is not enough that some of us 
should be satisfied of the fairness of the 
current elections. It is imperative that 
Congress as a whole, including the critics 
of our Vietnam policy, should be satisfied 
that these elections are fairly conducted. 
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For this reason, I consider it our moral 
and political duty to accept the invitation 
of the South Vietnamese Government to 
dispatch congressional observers to Viet- 
nam, for the purpose of satisfying our- 
selves that the presidential elections will 
be conducted in a free and fair manner. 

It is not right for Members of Congress 
to impugn the motivation and integrity 
of the South Vietnamese leaders—and 
then refuse their invitation to send our 
representatives to Vietnam so that Con- 
gress can receive from them a firsthand 
report on the conduct of the elections. 

Who can blame Prime Minister Ky 
when he complained that there are peo- 
ple who are prepared to criticize the elec- 
tions from a distance of thousands of 
miles, but who for some reason refuse to 
come to Vietnam so that they can see for 
themselves? 

I am confident, as I have stated, that 
the elections in Vietnam will be fair by 
generally accepted democratic standards. 

I do not say that there will be no local 
or minor irregularities. 

But then, has there ever been an elec- 
tion in this country which has not wit- 
nessed a certain amount of irregularity, 
some of it admittedly of a minor nature, 
some of it regrettably of a fairly major 
nature? 

In judging the conduct of the Vietnam- 
ese elections let us not judge it against 
the artificial and nonexistent standard 
of absolute perfection, because to do so 
would be the worst kind of hypocrisy. 

Let us rather judge it, firmly but fairly, 
against the standard of elections as they 
really are, in our own country and in 
other democratie countries. 

Let us be strong of faith and stout of 
heart and firm in our commitment to 
the freedom of the peoples of Southeast 
Asia. And let us not, for reasons both of 
morality and commonsense, abandon 
these peoples, or threaten to abandon 
them, to the ultimate tyranny of com- 
munism simply because their govern- 
ments may not quite measure up to the 
mythical puritanical standard of abso- 
lute democracy. 

Whatever its faults, the South Viet- 
namese Government is probably the only 
government in history which, in the 
midst of a bitterly fought internal war, 
has sought to encourage the develop- 
ment of democratic institutions and the 
expansion of personal freedom. This is 
no mean accomplishment. 

Let us give this government the credit 
and confidence it deserves, while we let 
them know frankly of our hopes and ex- 
pectations for the further enlargement 
of freedom in their country. 

ExHIBIT I 
[From the Evening Star, Aug. 12, 1967] 
SAIGON STRUGGLES To Avom AspPucT OF 
ROGUERY 
(By Charles Bartlett) 

The South Vietnamese military leaders are 
being obliged, for external consumption, to 
make an act of innocence out of an election 
that many are tempted to regard as an act 
of folly. 

They. are not at all sure they can carry 
it off. They have a sense of being pulled and 
hauled by the suspicions of about 600 visit- 
ing journalists, the complaints of the lesser 
candidates for president, and the exhorta- 
tions from Washington to keep the campaign 
clean at all costs. 
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A stern admonition came recently from 
two White House emissaries, Clark Clifford 
and Gen. Maxwell Taylor, who warned that 
reports of serious fraudulence will disgust 
the American people and dampen their sup- 
port for the war. 

Clifford and Taylor pointed to the mis- 
adventures of the South Korean government, 
now almost paralyzed by a reaction against 
ballot-stuffing in the June elections to the 
national assembly. The opposition refuses to 
sit in the assembly until President Park con- 
cedes that the elections was totally rigged. 

The South Vietnamese generals are confi- 
dent they can avoid this pitfall. They have 
no temptation to rig the election because 
their Thieu-Ky ticket is certain to win. They 
believe they can unify the factions after the 
Sept. 3 election with a rousing move to re- 
organize the government to provide a new 
deal for South Vietnam. 

But they are far from certain that they 
are going to be able to ward off the aspect 
of r . Swarms of reporters have set out 
to find it and the lesser candidates, who in- 
clude some known rascals, can be counted on 
to supply grist for the journalistic mills. 

Take the incident of the murder of a pro- 
fessor in the well-organized Dai Viet party. 
After his recent assassination in Nhatrang, 
his associates protested loudly that the gov- 
ernment was setting out to kill off its 
opposition. 

The investigation proved that the profes- 
sor was killed in a restaurant where he en- 
countered four students whom he had caught 
cheating in exams. It seems they felt he had 
humiliated them by tearing up their work- 
books in class and so they took this opportu- 
nity to murder him. Politics was not a factor 
but the facts are running well behind the 
charges in the public mind. 

The mechanics of electioneering are as lit- 
tle known to the candidates as to the public, 
All the obvious efforts have been made to 
afford equal access to the voters but a chorus 
of complaints is inevitable. Already some of 
the 11 slates are disgruntled at being flown 
about in a 047, which the government de- 
scribes as the oniy aircraft available. 

The generals had hoped to brighten the as- 
pect of their election in the world’s eyes by 
bringing in distinguished foreigners as ob- 
servers. Formal invitations went out July 27 
to the 60 governments with whom South 
Vietnam has diplomatic relations but the re- 
sponse has been disappointing. 

Even the British are reluctant to partici- 
pate in this exercise of democracy. They 
maintain that no Englishman of standing 
who is not a critic of the war will be willing 
to go out there. The French will have none 
of it and the Japanese don’t want to be 
involved. 

So it looks as if the generals will be left 
alone to do their best and by the standards of 
the advanced democracies, the election may 
have its rough spots. Their best hope of dem- 
onstrating democracy’s toehold will be a 
strong showing by the opposition. 

Advance estimates indicate that Thieu and 
Ky will get only about half the vote, consid- 
erably down from the 88 percent that Presi- 
dent Diem registered in 1961. Although their 
hearts are not in it, the generals will un- 
doubtedly put on a livelier campaign than 
the old mandarin, who was less responsive to 
proddings from Washington. 

This is a new kind of endeavor in a war- 
torn country and it should not be judged too 
harshly. If Abraham Lincoln was right in 1861 
when he said, “Those who can fairly carry an 
election can also suppress a rebellion,” the 
generals may have more of an opportunity 
than they perceive. 


Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following articles: 


First. An article by Evans and Novak 
entitled “Debunking the Vote Fraud,” 
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which appeared in the Washington Post 
on Wednesday, August 16, 1967. 

Second. An article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond entitled “Viet Critics Ignore U.S. 
Faults,” which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on Wednesday, August 16, 1967. 

Third. An article by William S. White 
entitled “Drive Aims at Bipartisan U.S. 
Policy,” which appeared in the Wash- 
1 Post on Wednesday, August 16, 
1967. 


Fourth. An article by Denis Warner 
entitled Vietnam Prepares for Hlec- 
tions,“ which appeared in the Reporter 
magazine on August 11, 1966. 

Fifth. An article by Denis Warner en- 
titled South Vietnam’s Political Awak- 
ening,” which appeared in the Reporter 
magazine on November 17, 1966. 

Sixth. An editorial in the Washington, 
D.C. Sunday Star entitled “Let’s Give the 
Thieu-Ky Ticket a Chance,” which ap- 
peared on August 20, 1967. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 16, 1967] 
DEBUNKING THE VOTE FRAUD 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


The vital importance to the Johnson Ad- 
ministration of a reasonably clean election 
in Vietnam was underscored last weekend 
in a confidential cable from Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker. 

Deeply worried by the clamor in Congress 
over alleged irregularities in the campaign 
for President, Bunker methodically knocked 
down one charge after another that the mili- 
tary junta running South Vietnam has sys- 
tematically subverted the electoral process. 

But while rebutting most charges, Bunker 
(who also was chief U.S. pollwatcher at the 
successful 1966 presidential election in the 
Dominican Republic) had words of caution. 

Some critics, he told the President, ex- 
pect a standard of conduct in the Vietnamese 
election that even an election in the United 
States could not meet. 

For example, he cited complaints that the 
military’s candidates for President and Vice 
President—Gen. Nguyen Van Thieu and Air 
Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky—should have re- 
signed their present positions in the govern- 
ment before the presidential campaign 
began. Not so, said Bunker, adding: 

“The President and the Vice President of 
the United States do not resign to run for 
reelection.” 

Bunker dealt with the most publicized 

of intimidation by the junta against 
the 10 civilian tickets running against 
Thieu and Ky. The charge: when these ci- 
vilian candidates arrived by air for a sched- 
uled campaign appearance in Quangtri city, 
in northern South Vietnam, their plane was 
arbitrarily deflected to the small town of 
Dongha. Finding no reception committee or 
transportation, they angrily left and accused 
the regime of deliberate sabotage. Said 
Bunker in his cable to the White House: 

“A strong crosswind (at Quangtri) con- 
vinced the pilot that a landing would be 
dangerous. He went to the nearest field (at 
Dongha) nine miles away. No one was present 
to meet the candidates. A convey sent from 
Quangtri arrived 15 minutes after they had 
left.” 


According to Bunker, the sensational in- 
cident was a combination of bad weather and 
poor planning, “combined with impatience 
and suspicion on the part of the (civilian) 
candidates.” 

Although Bunker did not again refer to 
this “suspicion” of the civilian candidates, 
that aspect of the presidential race in Viet- 
nam is worrying the Johnson Administration 
perhaps more than anything else. 
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They are worried less about proof of cam- 
paign discrimination and sabotage turning up 
before the Sept. 3 vote. What really concerns 
the White House is the prospect that if the 
Thieu-Ky ticket wins, as everyone assumes, 
defeated civilian candidates will then charge 
a vote steal and blacken the credentials of the 
new government. 

How dangerous this could become for the 
Johnson Administration was hinted at in the 
US. Senate last Friday. Two Administration 
Democrats—Sen. Stuart Symington of Mis- 
souri and Sen. John Pastore of Rhode Is- 
land—indicated their continued support of 
the U.S. commitment in Vietnam would de- 
pend on whether the election was clean or 
fraudulent. 

Thus the Administration is now making an 
all-out effort to convince American politicians 
the election will be reasonably untainted. 
U.S. leaders have been pointing toward the 
election for more than a year as proof that 
South Vietnam is learning to govern itself 
and has advanced far enough to trust the will 
of the people. 

If the defeated candidates in the Sept. 3 
election charge wholesale fraud and corrup- 
tion, the enormous political investment that 
the Johnson Administration has made in the 
election could be wiped out overnight. And 
that would further erode the waning support 
that Mr. Johnson now has for his Vietnam 
policy. 

Considering this backdrop, Bunker's cable 
has deep significance. Nobody has a better 
reputation for integrity than senior diplomat 
Bunker to judge whether the Sept. 3 election 
is reasonably free and fair. Consequently, his 
strongly-worded message to the President was 
taken at the White House very seriously as 
evidence that the charges of corruption have 
been exaggerated. 

In Bunker's words, it is grossly unfair to 
judge the Vietnam election campaign against 
“a standard of perfection which does not pre- 
vail even in the United States and which can- 
not reasonably be expected anywhere, partic- 
ularly in a nation at war without democratic 
experience and traditions.” 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 16, 1967] 
Vær Crrrics IGNORE U.S. FAULTS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The Senate critics of the Vietnam war are 
throwing away balance and perspective in 
maligning the South Vietnamese election 
before the voting. 

A year ago most of them were saying that 
Vietnam had so little experience and tradi- 
tion in democratic ways that it couldn’t even 
elect a Constituent Assembly to draft a 
constitution and even if a constitution was 
written the generals would never accept it. 

They were all wrong—all the way. 

Now the U.S. critics are complaining, be- 
cause they see some signs that South Viet- 
nam is not likely to hold a perfect election, 
that there is fumbling in the campaign and 
maybe flaws and shortcomings in the voting 
procedures. 

Wouldn’t it be more fair, more wise, and 
more mature for the critics to measure the 
Vietnamese election not against some stand- 
ard of theoretical perfection but against the 
flaws and shortcomings of actual American 
political practices? 

When you look at it that way, you get quite 
a different picture. For example: 

Press coverage—Peter Braestrup of the New 
York Times reports from Saigon: There have 
been few complaints of a ‘one-party press’ 
since the censorship was lifted.” But the 
woes of the one-party press constituted a 
central theme of Adlai Stevenson's presiden- 
tial campaign in 1952 and his complaints had 
substance, 

Radio coverage—Vietnamese editors and 
even anti-Ky politicians frankly say that 
“balance has been maintained by the gov- 
ernment-run media.” The minority party 
spokesmen in the United States—usually the 
Republicans—have complained scores of 
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times that the networks treat them unfairly 
and give all the breaks to the President. In 
Paris last week was anyone given equal time 
on TV to reply to General de Gaulle? 

The ubiquitous Ky—A fair complaint is 
being made that Premier Ky is taking ad- 
vantage of his position to put in “non-po- 
litical” appearances at public gatherings 
where he can get the best political effect. 
But what happens in the United States? How 
many public works does a President dedicate 
in a campaign year? And in 1944 when FDR 
said he wouldn’t campaign because of the 
war, he always took plenty of reporters along 
when he took his “non-political, military in- 
spection trips.” 

The Quangtri incident—Some 9,000 miles 
from the scene, there are U.S. politicians 
who wring their hands on reading the news 
that the generals deliberately messed up the 
opening campaign of the civilian candidates 
and instantly began to talk about “fraud” 
and “farce.” Here is the corrective report of 
Times reporter R. W. Apple, Jr., on the spot: 
“None of the outsiders present at Quangtri 
City, where the civilian candidates arrived to 
find no welcoming party, believes that the 
government conspired to embarrass or dis- 
credit the civilians.” 

It is true that the competing South Viet- 
namese candidates are accusing each other 
of many things, but does that make the ac- 
cusations true or justify smearing the elec- 
tions? Haven’t the Senate critics ever heard 
of “campaign oratory” in U.S. elections 
which is not to be taken at face value? 

Some Americans seem to be horrified that 
the Vietnamese people may elect a general 
as president of Vietnam while the nation is 
at war. But haven’t the American people 
quite a few times elected a general as Presi- 
dent of the United States even in time of 
peace? 

Fair elections, yes; perfect elections, un- 
reasonable. Let’s just ask that they be fairer 
than we sometimes hold in the United 
States—whether in Chicago or Texas, Missis- 
sippi or Alabama, 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 16, 1967] 
DRIVE AIMS AT BIPARTISAN U.S. POLICY 
(By William S. White) 


The supreme effort to force the United 
States out of Vietnam has now been opened 
by the outright peacenik and the yes-but 
blocs in the Senate. 

The counter-offensive has been signalled, 
not by coincidence, at a moment when Presi- 
dent Johnson is falling in the popularity 
polls. 

The underlying assumption clearly is that 
now that the President is in trouble at home 
this is the time to destroy the bipartisan 
policy of determined military resistance to 
the Communist invasion of South Vietnam. 

The J. William Fulbrights, the Robert Ken- 
nedys and other Democrats of the New Iso- 
lationism, joined here and there by such Re- 
publican ex-hawks as Jacob Javits of New 
York are basing their new strategy on the 
inevitable internal difficulties of South Viet- 
nam itself. 

They are using the argument that if the 
forthcoming national elections in South 
Vietnam are to be corrupt there will be no 
regime worth this country’s continued efforts 
to defend. They are proceeding from this pro- 
position to a conclusion that these elections, 
though not yet held, must necessarily be cor- 
rupt and thus that the United States will 
have to withdraw under one sort of alibi or 
another. 

Never before in so somber an issue have so 
few prejudged the vital efforts of so many. 
The New Isolationists have already predeter- 
mined the case and not all the factual in- 
formation patiently supplied by Americans 
on the ground in South Vietnam, including 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, makes the 
slightest difference. 

Bunker has reported over and over the 
charges by the civilian candidates that the 
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present heads of South Vietnam, Gens. Thieu 
and Ky, are loading the electoral dice have no 
foundation. 

Our more loudly suspicious Senators are 
in actuality demanding of South Vietnam a 
perfectionism in “clean” elections that has 
never been found in the United States itself. 

There is freedom of expression in the South 
Vietnamese press. All presidential candidates, 
including, of course, the civilians, are being 
given money for their campaigns by the pres- 
ent supposedly evil military government and 
are being furnished transportation by that 
government, along with free time on radio 
and television. 

The complaints of “unfairness” from 
among the civilian candidates amount to the 
perfectly normal campaign outcry of any outs 
against any ins. Indeed, the real and central 
complaint is that the incumbents have the 
inherent advantage of already holding office— 
an advantage of which the Kennedys, the 
Fulbrights, the Javitses and so on are happy 
to avail themselves in this country at election 
time. 

These are the facts. But the New Isolation- 
ists have long since abandoned any notion 
that facts are to be respected unless they 
support their own tireless campaign to 
repudiate the pledges of three American 
Presidents to the people of South Vietnam, 


[From the Reporter Aug. 11, 1966] 
VIETNAM PREPARES FoR ELECTIONS 
(By Denis Warner) 

Sarcon.—On May 30, 1965, 3,466,523 South 
Vietnamese in forty-four provinces and five 
cities, seventy-two per cent of the country’s 
registered voters, went to the polls to elect 
471 provincial and municipal councillors. 
The elections attracted almost no attention 
abroad and certainly less than was war- 
ranted in Vietnam. This was due to a variety 
of reasons: the powers of the elected coun- 
cils were to be purely advisory; the civilian- 
led government of Dr. Phan Huy Quat was in 
its death throes; the Vietcong dominated 
most of the countryside; and in all previous 
elections democratic practices had hardly 
been adhered to. 

Today, however, with the government of 
Premier Nguyen Cao Ky committed to the 
promise of national elections for a con- 
stituent assembly on September 11, last 
year’s elections deserve scrutiny. 

To begin with, the holding of any sort of 
elections was quite an achievement, as was 
the fact that they were unaccompanied by 
ballot stuffing and other fraudulent prac- 
tices of the past. Moreover, for people all 
over the country to turn out under such dis- 
advantageous conditions and in such re- 
markable numbers appeared to be a vindica- 
tion of those who believe that constitu- 
tional progress and political reform do not 
need to wait on the defeat of the Vietcong. 

It was not easy to vote. For security rea- 
sons, polling booths were established only 
in Saigon and the provincial and district 
capitals—and not always in the latter. Yet 
on foot, by bicycle, bus, and oxcart, in auto- 
mobiles and cyclos, almost three quarters 
of the 4,693,371 registered voters got to the 
polls. With the total population under Sai- 
gon control then numbering only 9,408,305, 
this was a significant turnout, and it would 
have been even bigger if the polls had stayed 
open until six instead of closing in the heat 
of the day at four. 

The Vietcong treated the elections with 
indifference. No doubt this accounted in 
part for the high vote. It is well to keep in 
mind, however, that they are most unlikely 
to remain aloof when the national elections 
are held. The stakes are higher now and the 
Vietcong can see that their interests are 
more directly involved. 

To be sure, the councils elected in the 
May, 1965, vote have not had a wide or im- 
portant influence on political affairs. Even 
so, the more energetic and influential ones 
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have succeeded in creating at the lower levels 
of the society a consciousness of the value 
of representative government that could be- 
gin to challenge the Vietcong at the grass 
roots. Lacking power and responsibility, the 
councils had everything to gain in public 
support by the wholehearted espousal of 
popular causes. Many made the most of 
their chance. 

The worst of the councils have been no 
more than long-winded and pointless de- 
bating societies, which the province chiefs 
have chosen to ignore. Others have pressed 
for and won impressive reforms. In addition, 
mayors and province chiefs have found that 
they can use the councils to test new plans 
and ideas and that responsible councils are 
extremely useful as a shock absorber against 
resentment of unpopular but necessary ex- 
ecutive action. All in all, the system has 
worked well. 

“We have tried to teach by example, and 
I believe we have succeeded,” said Dr, Phan 
Quang Dan, who recently retired as chair- 
man of the council in Gia Dinh, the province 
that surrounds Saigon. He is now devoting 
himself to the organization of the National 
Democrats, a new party which will cross all 
religious boundaries and which he hopes will 
win a substantial number of seats in the 
elections for the constituent assembly. 


ELECTORAL HURDLES 


Like many other candidates, Dr. Dan was 
much more pleased with the results of last 
year’s elections than he was with the elec- 
toral machinery, which had many flaws and 
weaknesses. The Ministry of the Interior’s 
regulations borrowed far too heavily from 
those of the Diem era, when elections were 
intended merely to demonstrate collective 
loyalty to the established authority. 

In those days, candidates were not expected 
to air views in opposition to the government. 
Anyone suspected of harboring contrary 
views was screened out at the nominating 
stage. The few who managed to slip 
through—this usually occurred in Saigon, 
where the régime relaxed its control in defer- 
ence to western criticlsm—might expect to 
find themselves brought before the courts 
and disqualified on a technical pretext. In 
the 1959 National Assembly elections, for 
instance, one candidate was disqualified 
because his posters exceeded the regulation 
size by a minute fraction. 

There were no lengths, including the 
ludicrous, to which the Diem government 
would not go to keep the opposition out of 
the Assembly. A woman was disqualified be- 
cause the picture on one of her posters had 
taken the fancy of a street artist who had 
decorated her upper lip with a mustache, 
Dr. Dan, who in 1959 won thirty thousand 
votes more than his government opponent 
in Saigon, was charged with having used his 
clinic to give free medical assistance to 
voters. He was not permitted to take his 
seat, and the next year was arrested, as was 
Phan Khac Suu, later Chief of State, who 
enjoyed the distinction, however briefly, of 
having been the only independent candidate 
ever allowed to take his seat in the Assembly. 

In last year’s provincial elections, candi- 
dates were spared these excesses but not the 
restrictions that Diem had employed to pre- 
vent free discussion. A magistrate presided 
over the committee that was set up in each 
municipality and province to examine the 
candidates credentials, and the committees 
in turn had access to government dossiers. 
A criminal background or Vietcong affilla- 
tions were immediate cause for disqualifica- 
tion. This was reasonable enough, but in 
some cases the requirement that a birth cer- 
tificate be produced resulted in the rejection 
of Montagnard tribesmen and others for cir- 
cumstances that were clearly no fault of their 
own, 

The government set the level of a candi- 
date’s election expenses and paid for them. 
It printed his posters and leaflets to a regula- 
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tion size and number, arranged his meetings, 
and rationed the time that he was permitted 
to address voters or to answer their questions. 
Unofficial meetings were discouraged. A can- 
didate could speak to no more than five 
voters on the streets and not more than 
twenty in a private home. Except for officially 
sponsored meetings, at which all candidates 
spoke in turn and often for no more than 
five minutes, the government provided no 
protection to candidates wishing to travel 
about their electorates. It restricted the cam- 
paigning period to two weeks. With all ex- 
penses met and no forfeit of deposit required 
for those who failed to receive a certain min- 
imum of votes, the final lists of candidates 
included many who regarded the election as 
a lark. Everywhere, too little was known 
about too many candidates. 

Saigon was the only city divided into elec- 
toral wards, each of which returned from 
three to five candidates. In the other cities— 
Hue, Danan, Dalat, and Vung Tau—and in 
the forty-four provinces, voters sometimes 
were called on to choose from fifty or more 
candidates and to vote for up to fifteen. The 
electoral law simply required that electors 
should vote for as many candidates as they 
wanted to within the limits of those to be 
elected. But nowhere did election officials 
understand this provision; and the voters, 
faced with voting for up to fifteen candi- 
dates, sometimes chose at random. 

In other respects, the mechanics of the 
election made better sense. Candidates were 
required to have reached the age of twenty- 
five and to have been born in their constitu- 
encies or to have lived in them for at least 
six months. All Vietnamese citizens who 
had reach the age of eighteen, and therefore 
possessed an identity card were entitled to 
vote. Voting was not compulsory. Those 
wishing to exercise their option were re- 
quired to call at the nearest police station to 
register and to pick up an electoral card, 
which they exchanged for voting cards at 
the polling booths on the day of the election. 
The latter contained the name and symbol 
of each candidate, Religious symbols were 
banned, but Buddhist candidates showed a 
strong preference for the red lotus, 


NO BALANCED TICKETS 


The extent to which the results last year 
reflected the genuine wishes and intentions 
of the voters, and how far this experience 
may safely be used to assess the risks and 
dangers of the elections for the constituent 
assembly, are important questions. 

Though some of the 1965 candidates com- 
plained that the confusion at the polling 
booths had turned the election into little 
more than a lottery, the results generally 
appeared to reflect local political and re- 
ligious strengths quite accurately. Good 
candidates got a good response. In Gia Dinh, 
Dr. Dan repeated his 1959 Saigon success by 
topping the poll. Running in a field of fifty- 
two, he received 79,297 votes out of a total 
of 284,000. Only in Thua Thien Province, a 
Buddhist stronghold, was his plurality ex- 
ceeded. The Buddhists of Thua Thien turned 
out in strength, 85.7 per cent of the 183,000 
registered voters going to the polls. Their top 
candidate polled 95,217 votes, three received 
more than 80,000, and two others were in 
the high 70,000s. 

In Quang Nam and Quang Ngai, the prov- 
inces in which the Vietnamese Kuomintang 
Party has been firmly established for many 
years, the party swept the board, winning 
all twelve seats in each province. In Tay Ninh, 
the center of the Cao Dai sect, which blends 
elements of Christianity, Buddhism, Taoism, 
and spiritualism and claims Victor Hugo as 
one of its patron saints, the twelve elected 
councillors were all Cao Dalists. Similarly, in 
the western delta province of An Giang, where 
the Hoa Hao Buddhist sect flourishes and 
Vietcong influence is minimal, the vote was 
solid for Hoa Hao candidates. 

Where the Catholics are strong, the vote 
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was also strongly in their favor. Gia Dinh, 
for instance, contains several villages made 
up entirely of Catholics who fled from North 
Vietnam in 1954. Four of the province's 
elected councillors, including one woman, 
were Catholics. Saigon's fifth district is the 
predominantly Chinese city of Cholon. Here, 
four of the five elected councillors were of 
Chinese descent. 

Outstanding independents invariably ran 
well. Three rival political leaders, including 
Dr, Hoang Co Binh, who was given the thank- 
less task of trying to hold Hanoi together 
after the fall of Dienbienphu in 1954, won 
in Saigon’s first district. Mrs. Tran Kim Thoa, 
a social militant, won in the second district, 
and a doctor well known for his work among 
the poor in the third. Candidates who had 
sold their leaflets and posters on the black 
market as wastepaper ran where they de- 
served: at the bottom. The winners included 
men and women from all social classes, 
among them ninety-nine men from business 
and industry, eighty-eight peasants, forty- 
five who were independently employed, 
forty-four civil servants and servicemen, 
twenty-nine laborers, eighteen landlords, 
eight women, and three students. 


THE OPTIMISM OF DR. DAN 


In short, if the promised September elec- 
tions for the constituent assembly should 
produce equally representative results, they 
might well launch South Vietnam on the 
road to real political development. A few 
leaders of stature, notably Dr. Dan, not 
merely welcome the constituent assembly 
elections but are convinced that they will 
mark a turning point in the war. Others vary 
from doubt to the gloomy prediction that 
only the Vietcong can win. 

The growth of the militant monk Tri 
Quang’s Struggle Movement in central Viet- 
nam and even in centers such as Dalat, and 
the heavy Communist ring to its propaganda, 
Were among their primary causes for con- 
cern in April and May. “The moderate Bud- 
dhists, the Catholics, the Hoa Hoa, and others 
who can be counted on to be anti-Communist 
number no more than four million,” said 
one Vietnamese politician. “Tri Quang and 
the Vietcong together could control perhaps 
eight million people and certainly a minimum 
of five million. Don’t forget that this time 
the Vietcong will be actively engaged. Candi- 
dates and electors will be threatened with 
murder, intimidation, and violence.” 

While the Vietcong threat remains, Tri 
Quang’s organized political movement has 
collapsed under armed pressure from Ky and 
influences generated from within the mod- 
erate faction of the Unified Buddhist Church. 
No doubt militant Buddhism will reappear 
as a significant political force—but not before 
September 11. Deprived of the machinery 
to coerce Buddhist voters, Tri Quang’s fol- 
lowers also lack candidates of stature. More- 
over, the system of proportional voting is 
weighted against them. Of the forty-nine 
constituencies, twenty-five will elect two 
deputies each and the remainder one each. 
In the two-deputy constituencies—and these 
include areas where the militant Buddhists 
command their biggest following—propor- 
tional representation will protect minority 
groups against the sort of clean sweep the 
Buddhists had in Thua Thien Province last 
year. 

Always an ardent advocate of the elections, 
Dr. Dan believed that governmental strength 
in the pre-election period should ensure the 
elimination of Vietcong members and sym- 
pathizers from the rolls. “Tri Quang will 
swear they are Buddhists and not Vietcong,” 
he said, “but the elimination of candidates 
with Vietcong affiliations must be made on 
the basis of the facts and not according to 
what Tri Quang says.” If anything, the elec- 
toral committee erred on the side of caution 
in accepting Dan's advice. 

Dan himself, now forty-seven, has been 
preparing for eleven years to make his bid. 
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Following what an American official called 
his “superb” chairmanship of the National 
Political Congress in April, his reputation 
and popularity are even greater than they 
were in 1955, when Bao Dai, then Chief of 
State, asked him to replace Premier Ngo 
Dinh Diem. 

Except for three years in prison during 
Diem’s rule, Dan’s home since he returned 
to Vietnam after winning his doctorate in 
public health at Harvard has been the 
cramped and narrow quarters above his 
clinic in the main Gia Dinh market. He 
avoids the social activities of his political 
contemporaries. Both as a doctor and a poli- 
tician, he has dedicated his life to the poor. 
In the morning the sick come, and in the 
afternoon the citizens have their turn— 
market stallholders plagued by corrupt tax 
collectors, lottery-ticket vendors whose 
profits have been grabbed by unscrupulous 
middlemen, squatters ordered from the en- 
virons of Tan Son Nhut airport, scooter 
drivers denied licenses. Scratch any section 
of Vietnamese society and the corruption is 
revealed; Dan, as chairman of the Gian Dinh 
provincial council during last year, dug deep, 

By achieving genuine reforms, he won 
almost total support in the province. By 
promising such changes as a genuine and 
radical land-reform campaign and by allying 
himself with local candidates known for their 
good character, incorruptibility, and local 
appeal, he believes that his National Demo- 
crats, running under his own symbol of the 
rising sun, will also have national appeal. 
“I think Dan could win any district in the 
country,” one of his opponents told me, “but 
I couldn't vote for him. He's too dictatorial, 
like Diem.” 

The description was far from accurate. Dan 
is different from other Vietnamese political 
leaders, but not in the way his critic sug- 
gested. He shunted the political get-to- 
gethers that followed the April 15 decisions 
on elections because he felt that even the 
best of the many parties were all hopelessly 
out of touch with the Vietnamese people. 
“We will cross the religious lines and I think 
we will get votes,” he predicts. 

DEMOCRACY VERSUS COUP 

Time may or may not prove Dan right. 
Though Ky has consolidated his power more 
firmly than ever before, the political churn 
continues to turn. “If we were to have a coup 
d'état and remove Thieu and Ky, then we 
wouldn’t need an election and wouldn’t have 
to decide,” said a moderate Buddhist when 
the crisis was at its peak. At that time, with 
the political bandwagon apparently rolling 
their way, the militant Buddhists clamored 
for elections. Deprived now of the machinery 
with which they intended to control the poll- 
ing in central Vietnam and elsewhere, they 
have declared an election boycott in which 
some of the Catholic factions, for reasons of 
their own, have joined. 

This is the sort of political shilly-shallying 
that has bedeviled Vietnamese politics and 
contributed much toward the instability of 
the non-Communist side. Some of the 
moderates’ fears of the election dangers are 
valid enough, and it would be incautious not 
to expect the National Liberation Front to 
attempt to upset what it has already de- 
nounced as a “fraud”; but the simple safe- 
guards necessary to restrain Vietcong sup- 
porters from running as candidates, whatever 
their masquerade, have not been beyond the 
ingenuity of the government. 

Whether the government will be ready to 
apply reasonable restraints to itself is another 
question. The Buddhists, moderates and ex- 
tremists alike, and most political groups had 
expected the constituent assembly 
would, in the process of dra up the 
constitution, turn itself into a National As- 
sembly from which a new government would 
be drawn. They were mistaken. By rejecting 
the drafting committee’s pr that the 
constituent assembly should have legislative 
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powers and insisting on a second election for 
the national assembly, Ky ensured the pro- 
longation of military government until next 
year, confident that by then the country 
will accept as its new “civilian” leadership 
the military leadership of today. 

Ky’s model is Korea’s General Park Chung 
Hee, Having seized power by coup d’état in 
May, 1961, Park and Colonel Kim Chong Pil, 
formerly the head of the Korean Central In- 
telligence Agency, organized the Democratic- 
Republican Party. Two and a half years later, 
in the presidential election of October, 1963, 
Park scraped home in front of Yun Po-sun 
of the Civil Rule Party. Lacking time to 
create a government party before the con- 
stituent assembly elections, Ky will rely on 
makeshift alliances among disparate political 
groupings in the hope that this will give the 
military a dominant voice in the constituent 
assembly and a nucleus on which to build for 
the National Assembly elections next year. 

Since the military and forces 
and their families are a substantial propor- 
tion of the voters, and since all but two of the 
province chiefs are military men dependent 
on Ky for future promotion, it will not be 
surprising if junta-favored candidates find 
the campaigning going very much in their 
favor. It would be excessively optimistic un- 
der these circumstances to expect that the 
constituent assembly elections, on which so 
much more depends, will be as pure as the 
interesting but not very meaningful provin- 
cial and municipal elections last year, though 
the inquiring presence of several hundred 
American and other western newspapermen 
is calculated to prevent the worst of the ex- 
cesses that characterized elections under 
Diem. 

With all due allowances for “irregular- 
ities,” the elections, if they take place, must 
be considered a substantial political advance. 
By its nature, the Vietnamese military lead- 
ership, is at best a coalition of politically in- 
compatible forces. The coups of the past did 
not occur by accident; they reflected ac- 
curately enough the tensions and ambitions 
of successive waves of military leadership. 
Elected government, whether led by civilians 
or by military men like Ky, will not neces- 
sarily prove more stable, but whether it takes 
the form of the British system with a cabi- 
net responsible to parliament or, preferably, 
favors the American presidential system, the 
benefits of identifying the people with gov- 
ernment would seem to far outweigh both 
the risks and disadvantages, A chronic weak- 
ness in the international image of the gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam since the assas- 
sination of Diem has been its lack of con- 
stitutional legality. The promulgation and 
enactment of a constitution by an elected 
assembly will do much to silence critics on 
this score. Its effect inside Vietnam is likely 
to be even more important. To fight in the 
mame of democracy and yet to be afraid of 
democracy itself would be to reject what was 
certainly a most encouraging sign on May 
30 last year: the clearly expressed wish of the 
Vietnamese people to identify themselves 
with the conduct of their affairs. 


[From the Reporter, Aug. 17, 1966] 
SourR VIETNAM'S POLITICAL AWAKENING 
(By Denis Warner) 

Sa1con.—The political crisis that erupted 
in South Vietnam in the two weeks before 
the Manila Conference began as an internal 
dispute in the Ministry of Health, Dr. Nguyen 
Tan Loc, the assistant minister, reassigned 
fifteen doctors of northern origin to the rural 
areas. The doctors protested to the Minister 
of Health, Nguyen Ba Kha, another north- 
erner and a member of the Dai Viet Party, 
that they had been transferred arbitrarily. 
At Kha’s request, the director-general of 
police summoned Dr. Loc to police headquar- 
ters and kept him there overnight. The in- 
tention, it seems, was to cut Loc down to size, 
a time-honored Vietnamese administrative 
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practice that began with or, more correctly, 
was much employed during the Diem regime 
and has not been eschewed by its successors. 
The difference this time was that it conflicted 
with the mood that has followed the Sep- 
tember 11 elections and the heady belief that 
the Constituent Assembly marks the begin- 
ning of a new, and therefore much better, 
political era. 

The news of Dr. Loc's detention exploded 
among southern members of the cabinet. 
Their view was that the country had taken 
a long step forward with the elections but 
had taken a much longer step backward with 
Dr. Loc’s detention. “When a senior govern- 
ment official can be detained like this, what 
freedom does the little man have?” asked a 
leading southern politician. “Instead of mov- 

toward democracy, we are moving back 
into a police state.” 

The six southern members of the cabinet, 
headed by Vice-Premier Nguyen Luu Vien, 
presented a solid front, demanding the 
resignation of Kha or, alternatively, offering 
their resignations en bloc. Since Kha and 
Premier Nguyen Coa Ky, himself a norther- 
ner, are friends, this posed a formidable 
problem for the Premier. Rather than see 
the southerners resign, he said, he would 
resign himself. The southerners replied that 
they wanted only the head of the Ministry 
of Health, and Ky had no alternative but to 
agree. He replaced him with a southerner 
who was a close friend of Vice-Premier 
Vien. 

If Ky had hoped that this would end the 
affair, he quickly discovered his error. The 
southerners have for months been irked by 
Ky’s replacement of southern province chiefs 
and other officials by northerners of his own 
choice, and specifically they were disturbed 
by the power that had passed into the hands 
of Ky’s favorite “Baby Turk,” Colonel 
Nguyen Ngoc Loan, the director general of 
police, who had just been promoted to the 
rank of brigadier general for his part in han- 
dling the Buddhist affair. 

Loan wears three hats, those of chief of 
the national police, head of military security, 
and director of the Vietnamese central in- 
telligence organization. He is an effective 
and courageous police chief. Under his lead- 
ership, there has been a substantially in- 
creased flow of police intelligence. His weak- 
ness is that he is inclined to act impetu- 
ously and, certainly in the case of Loc, in a 
way that might justifiably cause concern 
in a political community now beginning to 
talk seriously about habeas corpus and the 
rights of the individual, “His removal would 
be highly damaging,” said a non-Vietnamese 
official who works with him. “In fact, I can 
think of no more damaging single act that 
could happen in the general field of police 
and intelligence work.” 


THE REGIONAL SPLIT 


In handling the crisis within the cabinet 
itself, Ky demonstrated a new maturity and 
skill. The popular, able, but highly ambitious 
Minister of Economy, Au Truong Thanh, 
who had been in Washington for con- 
sultations, joined his fellow southerners 
by cabling his resignation. On his return, 
Ky called him in, gave him a brief chance to 
withdraw, and then, to Thanh’s consterna- 
tion and anger, accepted his resignation uni- 
laterally. Ky then called in the Ministers 
of Labor and Telecommunications, the 
youngest members of the rebellious southern 
group, to remind them they were still under 
draft age and that should they leave the 
cabinet they would be liable for immediate 
call-up. The young men were glad to with- 
draw their resignations, thereby splitting the 
rebel ranks. Though a truce was called for 
the duration of the Manila Conference and 
Vice-Premier Vien took over as acting Pre- 
mier, the crisis was far from over. 

Ky was reported to have found willing 
southern substitutes to replace those who 
wanted to force his hand, but many others 
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were adamant that Loan’s police leadership 
had to come to an end. They were also intent 
on trimming some of Ky's authority by in- 
jecting more southern officers into the lead- 
ership of the air force and the marines, Ky 
had scarcely arrived back from Manila when 
ten leading southern members of the Peo- 
ple’s-Armed Forces Council presented their 
ultimatum: Loan had to go or they would 
resign. 

Whatever the outcome of the dispute, the 
stability that seemed likely to persist until 
the Constituent Assembly has completed its 
task can no longer be taken for granted. 
More importantly, the revival of militant 
southern regionalism has begun to have re- 
percussions far beyond the cabinet. South- 
erners have always felt that they have not had 
a fair share of the political spoils since the 
end of the Diem regime and they appear in- 
tent on making up for lost time. 

The military leaders are split on regional 
lines. Ky leads the northern generals; Gen- 
eral Nguyen Van Thieu, the Chief of State, 
and General Nguyen Huu Co, the War Min- 
ister, lead the southern faction. The differ- 
ences between the two groups are deep and 
sometimes bitter. Co and Thieu headed the 
movement within the military Directory that 
sent General Thi, the former I Corps com- 
mander, into exile in the United States, and 
this, in turn, has produced something in the 
nature of a rapprochement between Thi 
and Ky. 

The Unified Buddhist Church is also split 
savagely and bitterly on regional lines, with 
Thich Tam Chau, now contemptuously re- 
ferred to as Thich Dollar, leading the rump 
northern group. Thich Tri Quang is still the 
leader of the central group of the Buddhist 
Church, which, having tried to destroy the 
country, is now intent on self-destruction. 
Rival institutes under rival leaders have been 
set up in Saigon, and it will be years before 
the monks are ever taken seriously again. 

The Catholics are divided many ways. It 
took some days of careful analysis by Cath- 
olic leaders to determine that there had been 
something of a Catholic revival in the Con- 
stituent Assembly election and that Cath- 
olics running under a variety of labels had 
won thirty seats (against thirty-four for the 
Buddhists). Even this high figure for the 
Catholics may be a heavy underestimate, One 
assemblyman who has made his own count 
Says that Catholics actually won fifty seats. 
One Catholic is even working closely with 
the Hoa Hao bloc in the Assembly, and many 
others put political considerations ahead of 
religious affiliation, In general, however, the 
northern and southern Catholics are divided 
on the war. The northerners, politically more 
militant, are intent on prosecuting the war 
to the end, in some cases even if this means 
marching north, while the southerners are 
more concerned with exploring the paths to 
peace. 

A NEW AWARENESS 

In one sense, this emergence of latent 
regionalism is another divisive factor in the 
Vietnamese scene. In other and much more 
important ways, it represents increasing 
political maturity. Street demonstrations 
and the highly inflammable and dangerous 
use of religious emotionalism as a basis for 
political action are nightmares of the past. 
Politics, real politics, has suddenly become 
more sophisticated and certainly much more 
important than ever before. In the seventeen 
years I have been regularly visiting this 
country, through the years of the Bao Dai ex- 
periment, the Diem era, and the upheavals of 
the post-Diem era, there has never been such 
genuine political activity as there is today. 
Threescore registered political parties with 
resounding titles and neither membership 
nor platforms have been pushed aside, and 
the serious creation of blocs and alliances— 
the word “party” is so discredited that no 
one wants to use it—has begun. 

In this context, the seemingly divisive na- 


ture of southern regionalism assumes a much 
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more positive appearance. Potential political 
leaders and would-be Presidents have sud- 
denly become aware that the narrow horizons 
within which they once operated are not 
broad enough to meet the requirement of a 
national election. If, as some claim, the 
southerners are revealing their inferiority 
complex by asserting themselves as southern- 
ers rather than as Vietnamese nationalists, 
they are nevertheless staking a claim for po- 
litical consideration that no potential na- 
tional leader can afford to ignore. The result 
is that emergent groups and blocs are fully 
conscious of the need to reach an accommo- 
dation not only with the religions and the 
sects but also with regional factions, Willy- 
nilly, they are obliged to cut through all the 
old boundaries and to look for alliances in 
camps that were hitherto regarded as in- 
compatible. In short, politics has come to 
Vietnam, and, for the first time, there is at 
least the hope that some day not far off the 
men and women in the paddy flelds whose 
hearts and minds are still available will be 
able to identify themselves with the govern- 
ment in Saigon. 

Years ago when the Diem regime was near- 
ing its close, a cynical Vietnamese friend told 
me that though the Americans could teach 
the Vietnamese many things they could not 
teach them how to love their country. Only 
the Vietnamese can do that for themselves, 
and at last the process may have begun, For 
this change the Constituent Assembly elec- 
tions deserve full credit. Many of the elected 
members of the Assembly are confident that 
the elections were wholly honest. Dr. Phan 
Quang Dan, who repeated his provincial elec- 
tion success of May, 1965, in Gia Dinh 
Province with another walkaway victory, 
points to his own heavy vote at the Thu Duc 
military school as an example of noninter- 
ference on the part of the military. Dan got 
2,800 votes at the school, while his nearest 
opponent, an instructor at the school run- 
ning on the military ticket, got only seven 
hundred, Observers nominated by Dan 
watched the polling at every booth in his elec- 
torate. All were sure that there were no ir- 
regularities or vote padding. Again, in Da- 
nang, a Vietnamese Air Force captain run- 
ning on the military ticket came in fourth in 
a field of five, 

In Dalat, however, military officers ad- 
mitted that they had voted twice to make 
sure the numbers were high enough. In an- 
other area an American official reported that 
one man voted not only for himself but also 
for several hundred of his colleagues whose 
duties kept them from the polls. In the 5th 
District in Saigon one candidate subse- 
quently said he had been promised that the 
5th ARVN Division would be brought into 
the city to vote on his behalf. Late in the 
afternoon, however, when it was discovered 
that Tran Van Van, chairman of the Peo- 
ple’s Armed Forces Council, seemed certain 
of defeat, the 5th Division's votes were swung 
to Van. 

After making due allowance for these and 
other irregularities, the elections were, as the 
newspaper Tu Do described them, “largely 
representative and appreciably democratic.” 
If the military Directory hoped to retain 
the reins of power through the elected bu- 
reaucrats and military men in the Assem- 
bly, it was quickly disillusioned. One mili- 
tary candidate won on an anti-Directory 
platform, and several others of the twenty 
elected have shown considerable independ- 
ence of thought and action. At best, the Di- 
rectory probably can count on the support 
of no more than thirty members of the As- 
sembly, an insufficient number to provide 
the veto power implicit in Article 17 of the 
Electoral Law, which gives the Chief of 
State the right to propose amendments that 
can be rejected only by a two-thirds vote of 
the Assembly. 

As was to be expected in a group that is 
so inexperienced and so heterogeneous, the 
Assembly was slow to get down to the busi- 
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ness of constitutionmaking. Apart from 
twenty-three provincial and municipal coun- 
cilors, such proceedings were new to most, 
especially to the thirty-six members who are 
under thirty-five. 

A newspaper cartoon lampooned the As- 
sembly as a tortoise, but, like the tortoise, 
it seems likely to reach its goal and to pro- 
duce a constitution ahead of the March 26 
deadline, Already five separate draft con- 
stitutions are circulating, and among bloc 
leaders and others who may be expected to 
carry weight in the Assembly there is a broad 
measure of agreement on the type of con- 
stitution Vietnam needs. The presidential 
system is uniformly favored with the Presi- 
dent to be elected by direct vote of the people. 
Whether there should be both President and 
Premier, as in the Korean and French models, 
or only a President and Vice President, as in 
the United States, remains a matter for de- 
bate. With memories of the Diem regime still 
fresh in mind, most groups want a strong 
executive but with all the necessary checks 
and balances through the National Assembly 
and an independent judiciary, to ensure 
that strength does not become equated with 
dictation. 

If anything, however, political activity out- 
side the Assembly is not only more interest- 
ing but more important. Relatively few na- 
tionally significant figures, either in the mil- 
itary, the professions, commerce, among the 
intellectuals or among the old-line politi- 
clans, contested the elections. Phan Khao 
Suu, who had served briefly as Head of State 
and who again (primarily because he is a 
southerner) was elected chairman of the As- 
sembly, was an exception. So were Phan 
Quang Dan, Tran Van Van, and Dr. Dang Van 
Sung, publisher of the newspaper Chinh 
Luan. The others are now making up the 
leeway. 

THE CONTENDERS 


In organization and finance, the group that 
at present seems to be most powerful is one 
that includes Tran Van Van, a dour and 
indefatigable worker and one of the richest 
men in the country, former Premier and Har- 
vard economist Nguyen Xuan Oanh, and 
some former generals. This group brought 
together participants in all three attempted 
coups d'etat against Diem. One of the gen- 
erals is the chairman of a southern old boys’ 
association that draws its membership from 
former students of the four lycées founded 
in Cochin China during the French period. 
It includes most of the southern elites in 
all walks of life. Its political potential is 
highly significant, and of this no secret 18 
made. The group’s choice of a figurehead, 
surprisingly enough, is General Duong Van 
Minh, better known ás Big Minh, who did 
nothing to distinguish himself as Chief of 
State in the months following the November, 
1968, coup. Minh, who has been living in 
exile in Bangkok, is indolent, ungifted, but 
popular. If he does return to make his bid, 
his running mate will be Oanh, who, depend- 
ing on the final form of the constitution, 
will seek either the vice presidency or the 
premiership. 

One of the group’s weaknesses is that it is 
too formidably southern. Aware of this, it is 
now working to cross regional, religious, and 
party lines and claims support, perhaps over- 

cally, from Buddhists, Catholics, 
Hoa Hoa, Cao Dal, and Dai Viet. It is accused 


Americans are still backing Ky and Thieu 
and that is a mistake,” said Oanh. “They're 
trying to use a sledgehammer to crush the 
badly armed Vietcong and this is another 
error. The Vietnamese le must identify 
themselves with the war—and they don’t.” 
Just how the group would do better, however, 
is still a close secret. 

Another candidate, openly in the running, 
with a program of radical land reform and 
social welfare, is Dr. Dan of the National 
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Democratic bloc. His plan is to organize 
grassroots support in the provinces, but he 
lacks finance and, so far, a substantial south- 
ern figure to run with him. His frankness in 
the past has not won him friends among 
other political leaders, and, unlike his rivals, 
he has never bothered to court either the 
Buddhists or the Catholics. His obvious in- 
tegrity and his forthrightness are appealing 
characteristics, but Vietnamese political ob- 
servers doubt that these will be enough to 
lead him to victory. 

Dr. Phan Huy Quat, who also served 
briefly as Premier, is the leader of another 
group with strong Dai Viet support. Quat 
used to be close to the Tri Quang faction in 
the Unified Buddhist Church. His group 
numbers men like Tran Van Tuyen, who 
served as his Deputy Premier, and Tran Van 
Do, the perennial Foreign Minister, but at 
this stage it lacks the dynamism of its op- 
ponents. 

Where the military will fit into the scene 
is still unclear. If Dr. Dan has his way, the 
constitution will require that military candi- 
dates resign their commissions long in ad- 
vance of the elections. More than ever, the 
revival of southern factionalism both inside 
and outside the government has cast Thieu 
and Ky in the role of opponents, not allies. 
Thieu is highly astute, and, as a Catholic, 
may eventually find a place for himself at 
the head of the group. Ky, a professed non- 
starter, has obvious ambitions. He lacks pop- 
ularity but, more than most of his rivals, 
has undoubted drive. 

In the months to come, some groups will 
find the costs and the organizational re- 
quirements beyond their means and capaci- 
ties. Predictably, there will be new splits and 
mergers. Far from being retrograde steps, 
however, these seems likely to contribute to 
the development of a more healthy political 
climate than Vietnam has ever known 
before. 

The People’s Revolutionary Party, the 
southern branch of the Lao Dong (Commu- 
nist) Party of North Vietnam, is well aware 
of this. Having falled to upset the elections 
on September 11, the PRP has now begun a 
major campaign to extend its hold in Viet- 
cong areas. Statements originating with the 
National Liberation Front and captured doc- 
uments confirm that high priority is now at- 
tached to “strengthening political work.” 
“The party is telling people that party con- 
trol is not just necessary but the only way 
to avoid defeat,” said an American official 
whose constant field of study is the Libera- 
tion Front. 

Although from time to time reports from 
Vietcong areas confirm that the North-South 
rivalries that have now become so apparent 
on the government side are also reflected 
to some extent within the Front, it is not 
possible, at least from sources to which I 
have access, to gauge whether the continued 
inflow from North Vietnam and the politi- 
cal stranglehold the northern-directed 
PRP seems intent on imposing could lead to 
an exploitable split in the Vietcong ranks. 
It is a possibility that deserves, and belat- 
edly is receiving, considerable attention. The 
early tendency to dismiss the Front as a 
wholly Communist organization is being re- 
viewed. Vietmamese who know them have 
always insisted that though Nguyen Huu 
Tho, the chairman of the Front, and Huynh 
Tan Phat, one of the vice-chairmen, were 
fellow travelers, they were far from being 
doctrinaire Communists in their Saigon 
days. 

Whether they or their fellows could be, or 
would want to be, split away from the rigid 
Lao Dong-dominated PRP is no more than 
a matter for conjecture. If the possibility 
does exist, however, it can scarcely remain 
unaffected by the political developments we 
are now seeing in Saigon. 

“This is where the breakthrough may 
come,” said one American official. “Before it 
comes in Washington, or Hanoi, or Peking, 
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we may see it here with southerners on both 
sides getting together and deciding that the 
time has come to end the war.” This is no 
more than crystal ball gazing. Yet it would 
be highly unwise not to recognize the politi- 
cal forces that were unloosed on September 
11. No one can predict where they may lead 
at this stage, but they will not be easily 
controlled. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 

Aug. 20, 1967] 

Ler’s GIVE THE THrev-Ky Ticker A CHANCE 


The most unfavorably prejudged election 
in modern times is scheduled to be held in 
South Vietnam two weeks from today. It will 
be a minor miracle if it comes off even rea- 
sonably well. 

This is so because of the calculated effort 
that is being made in advance of the event, 
to pin a fraud tag on the balloting. There 
are various reasons and different motivations 
for this preelection smear campaign. But 
there can be only one end result—a dis- 
crediting of the election outcome and, per- 
haps designedly so, a weakening of the com- 
mitment by the United States to assist the 
South Vietnamese in their struggle against 
the Communists and the Viet Cong. 

The detractors were in full cry in the 
United States Senate on August 11. Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy said there is “mounting 
and evidence” that the Vietnam- 
ese presidential elections will not be freely 
and fairly conducted, If anything of this sort 
happens, said Senator Pastore, the United 
States should plan to get out of Vietnam. 
Senators Javits and Symington spoke up in 
similar vein. 

When General Nguyen Van Thieu, head of 
the Vietnamese military government, urged 
Co to send observers to watch the 
voting, our legislators threw up their hands 
in horror, Senators Mansfield and Dirksen 
would have none of it. Senator Kennedy said 
that sending observers was no “answer to 
the mounting evidence that the forthcoming 
elections in South Vietnam already may have 
become fraudulent.” He did not say what 
this “mounting evidence” consists of. Why 
bother? Sniping is easier than producing 
evidence. 

It is difficult to understand this perform- 
ance in our own Senate. Perhaps it can be 
attributed to a general sense of frustration 
and a disenchantment with President John- 
son’s conduct of the war. But this surely is 
no excuse for preſudgments which can only 
make it tougher for our side and which could 
help the enemy. 

The probable motives of the Vietnamese 
civilian presidential candidates are less ob- 
scure. For in all probability they are going 
to lose the election, and they will be re- 
sponsible for their own defeat. 

The Thieu-Ky ticket probably would win 
the election in any circumstances. But its 
triumph was virtually assured when their 
civilian rivals fielded 10 teams of candidates, 
an act of political stupidity which was bound 
to divide the civilian vote to the benefit of 
the junta ticket. There were attempts to 
persuade some of the civilian hopefuls to 
step aside so the stronger candidates among 
them might fare better against the generals. 
This failed because each of the civilians in- 
sisted that he was the best of the lot. Con- 
sequently, facing defeat, the civilians, rather 
than confess an error of judgment, which no 
self-respecting Vietnamese politician would 
dream of doing, seem intent now upon dis- 
crediting the honesty of the election to ex- 
plain their impending defeat. 

What are some of their complaints? One 
is that Generals Thieu and Ky have not been 
willing to make campaign appearances with 
them. But when has a probable election win- 
ner been willing to help his losing opponent 
draw crowds? Another nitpicking gripe con- 
cerns a foul-up in flying 10 civilian candi- 
dates to a scheduled rally in the city of 
Quangtri. The pilot said the crosswind was 
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too strong for a landing at Quangtri, and he 
put down at the small town of Dongha, some 
miles away. Finding no welcoming commit- 
tee on hand, the candidates flew off in a huff, 
despite the fact that a convoy was on the 
way to take them to Quangtri. There is no 
proof that Generals Thieu and Ky connived 
in this, and our Ambassador in Saigon, Ells- 
worth Bunker, does not belleve they did. 

Perhaps the most substantial complaint 
has been made by Tran Van Huong, a leading 
civilian candidate, He has accused the Saigon 
military government of launching a “wide- 
spread campaign of intimidation” against his 
supporters, Huong, a former premier, told 
reporters that “ordinary peasants have told 
us about this, but they will not dare to ad- 
mit it to you because they are terrified.” 

On the other side of the ledger, this ap- 
pears: One of Huong’s campaign managers 
told reporters he was “puzzled” by his candi- 
date’s statement, “Objectively speaking,” said 
Doan Van Truong, a high school teacher, 
“there has been no government: pressure or 
intimidation there at all.” Truong heads a 
42-man Huong campaign organization in 
Phongdinh province. He added that some in- 
cidents may have occurred in remote ham- 
Jets, but so far “I haven't heard of any.“ 

Is this part of Senator Kennedy’s “mount- 
Ing and distressing evidence” of election 
fraud? If the New Yorker knows of anything 
more distressing, he ought to lay it on the 
line or stop talking in harmful generalities. 

President Johnson, in our views, has also 
done his bit to help muddy the September 3 
election waters. 

On August 13 Clark Clifford, who, with 
General Maxwell Taylor, had gone to Saigon 
as representatives of the President, said they 
had delivered to Generals Thieu and Ky a 
stiff warning from the President against rig- 
ging the election. Any rigging, they quoted 
Johnson as saying, would be calculated to 
alienate the people of the United States, A 
few days later the President was said to be 
cautioning against raising “impossible stand- 
ards” for the Vietnamese candidates to meet. 
Finally, on August 18, two days ago, it was 
disclosed that Johnson had warned South 
Vietnam's military leaders early in July that 
a fair and honest election next month is ab- 
solutely essential to continued American sup- 
port of the South Vietnamese struggle for 
independence. 

This sounds like Bobby Kennedy, though 
it probably was intended to show that Presi- 
dent Johnson was in there pitching for a 
clean election: long before Bobby got in his 
licks. In any event, unless Johnson really 
thinks the election is being rigged, his. has 
not been a particularly helpful performance. 

We. think it would be a good thing if 
grown-ups with no axes of their own to grind 
would view the coming election in some per- 
spective. 

Let’s keep several points in mind. A few 
months ago, despite pessimistic predictions 
and murderous obstruction by the Viet Cong, 
the South Vietnamese did elect a constituent 
assembly to draft a new constitution, The 
doubting Thomases were saying that the mil- 
itary would never accept a meaningful con- 
stitution. But a constitution was drafted, and 
it was accepted, It is also worth remembering 
that Premier Ky, although many “observers” 
said it couldn't be done, crushed the Buddhist 
rioting inspired by the notorious Thich Tri 
Quang—the same Tri Quang who is threaten- 
ing to lead his mobs into the streets once 
more if the generals win on September 3. 

This is a record which should inspire some 
degree of confidence, Election “irregularities,” 
as we should have learned long ago in our 
own country, are not an attribute peculiar to 
the Vietnamese. So why not suspend judg- 
ment and give the Thieu-Ky ticket a chance 
to show whether it can win because it is pre- 
ferred by the South Vietnamese? If the elec- 
tion should be vitiated by fraud, we will know 
that soon enough, 
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Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. DODD. I am very happy to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BROOKE. I am very much pleased 
that the Senator has seen fit to discuss 
elections in South Vietnam at this time, 
and particularly to point out that the 
South Vietnamese Government has made 
great progress in bringing about demo- 
cratic institutions in South Vietnam. 

I was very much disturbed by the al- 
legations which have been made recently 
by some of the candidates that they had 
been purposely hindered in their right to 
campaign. I was particularly disturbed 
because I have great hopes for the elec- 
tions. The U.S. Government has declared 
that it is in South Vietnam for the pur- 
pose of giving the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple an opportunity to choose their own 
form of government in freedom and 
security. 

The continuing buildup in American 
men and material in Vietnam, and the 
gradual inclusion of more targets on our 
bombing raids has made it obvious that 
something will have to change. We can- 
not possibly continue to keep this a lim- 
ited war for am unreasonable period of 
time, and a wider war will only bring 
more death and destruction both to our 
own forces and to the South Vietnamese 
people: 

Thus, I have had great hopes that the 
elections would be held, and that from 
these elections would emerge a viable 
government. I have hoped that eventu- 
ally we would be able to withdraw from 
eur commitments in Vietnam altogether 
and allow this elected government to run 
the country of South Vietnam. 

If the civilian candidates had with- 
drawn from the election, we would have 
been left with only the Thieu-Ky ticket, 
which many say is being supported by 
the U.S. Government. This would have 
opened up even more charges around the 
world that this was not a free election. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from Con- 
necticut has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Connecticut may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BROOKE. If the Senator from 
Connecticut will yield me 1 more minute. 

Mr. DODD, Yes, please continue. 

Mr. BROOKE. So I am very much 
pleased that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut has brought this very timely subject 
up now. 

I, for one, had considered submitting 
a concurrent resolution calling for the 
postponement of the elections if the 
charges of the civilian candidates were, 
in fact, valid charges made against the 
South Vietnamese Government and 
against the conduct of the elections. But, 
I am now heartened to find that the 
candidates, in the main, have agreed to 
continue to conduct their campaigns and 
to go forward with the elections on Sep- 
tember 3d. 

There is a provision in the electoral 
laws that if a candidate has grievances, 
he can make his claim to the duly elected 
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Constituent Assembly which has ju- 
risdiction over the elections. To my 
knowledge, no claims and no allegations 
have been formally filed with the pro- 
visional national assembly. 

Knowing politicians as we do, if a 
candidate had a legitimate claim, it 
seems to me that he would have filed 
it with the provisional national assembly 
and haye required it to be acted upon. 

It was on the basis of this evidence 
that I refrained from filing a resolution 
in the Senate. I would hate to see any- 
thing occur at this time which would 
cause further disruption to the elections 
in South Vietnam. 

If, these elections were to be postponed, 
for 2 weeks or a month, it would just, 
postpone the war for a longer period of 
time. It would only mean more people 
dying in South Vietnam, both Americans 
and South Vietnamese. 

So I am very hopeful still that these 
elections will be held on September 3; 
and that the American people and people 
across the world will give credence. to 
this election. The cry of fraud has not- 
been proved, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has said. We 
should give every encouragement that 
we possibly can to the South Vietnamese: 
to conduct that election, conduct it on, 
time; and conduct it fairly. I hope that 
ultimately, through a duly elected gov- 
ernment this disastrous war in South 
Vietnam will be brought to an end. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts for his important con- 
tribution to this discussion. Iam glad he 
feels, as I do, that the charges of fraud 
are not supported. There is no factual 
basis for them. 

Yet I am afraid that; across this land 
and throughout. the world, many now 
believe these charges, simply because 
they have been repeated a number of 
times. It seems to me we ought to dis-. 
gan the matter somewhat more eare- 

y. 

In my statement. I suggest that we 
ought to accept the invitation of the 
South Vietnamese to send a. congres- 
sional delegation over there. 

We have been charging them with 
fraud. They have said, “Come on over 
and see for yourselves.” I think it would 
be helpful to them, and I think it would 
be helpful to us if a group of congres- 
sional observers did go over to. Vietnam. 
I would like to see us accept the invita- 
tion, particularly since they have been 
charged with fraud. This charge has not 
been proven, nor do I know of any re- 
sponsible authority who has produced 
evidence of fraud. 

I want to thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts, because he has been 
there. He took a look for himself. He 
has already demonstrated in this Cham- 
ber, I think, to all of us, a wonderful 
intellectual capability. It is comforting 
to me to know that he has substantially 
the same view that I have about this 
matter. 

Mr. BROOKE. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
ane DODD. I yield to the Senator from 

0. 
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- Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
think it is most unfortunate that in the 
Senate Chamber the charge has been 
raised, without adequate evidentiary 
support, that the elections in South Viet- 
nam are a fraud. The taking of that 
position is not in the interest of the 
United States. It is harmful. I am cer- 
tain that those who have raised the issue 
will, on reflection, realize that the mak- 
ing of that charge at this time is com- 
pletely unjustified. 

The charge is that there is fraud. I 
have in my hand a copy of a letter— 
and I suppose Senator Dopp received 
one also—addressed to the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States by the officials 
of South Vietnam, inviting investigators 
chosen by the Congress to come there 
and view the elections. How can any 
position be more frank than that? The 
officials of South Vietnam say, “You 
charge us with improper conduct in an 
election. We invite you to come to South 
Vietnam and witness what is being done.” 
In effect, they say, “We assure you that 
you will find the charges are untrue.” 

But now let us take a look at what is 
being proposed: 

First, the opposing candidates say, 
“We want the leading candidates to ac- 
company us on the tour.” Is that a policy 
within the United States? If it is, I have 
never heard it. 

Second, the candidates who seem to be 
doomed to defeat are wanting to post- 
pone that election. I would like to have 
had a postponement of the elections in 
1946, when the evidence was that I was 
going to be defeated. 

Third, the candidates are asking that 
the Government provide them with 
means of transportation. Well, I would 
like to ask my Government to provide 
me with means of transportation. But it 
is not done. 

Fourth, some candidates want Gen. 
Nguyen Van Thieu, the Chief of State, 
and Ky to give up their posts so as to 
make the elections “more fair.” Can 
anyone imagine a U.S. President or Con- 
gressman voluntarily giving up the 
many advantages of being the in- 
cumbent? 

Every argument made by the propo- 
nents of a postponement of the elections 
in South Vietnam is weak, baseless, and, 
in fact, ridiculous. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator from 
Ohio for his characteristically generous 
and valuable contribution to this discus- 
sion. He understands the situation very 
well. I am sure his remarks will help all 
of us to understand it better. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne] 
may be allowed to proceed for 10 min- 
utes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LET US END THIS BLOODLETTING 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
regarding the forthcoming elections in 
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Vietnam on September 3. I took issue 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs] when last 
Friday he advocated postponement of 
the election from September 3 to a later 
date. In the first instance, unless it is 
recognized openly that the Saigon regime 
is a puppet of our Government, then we 
have no right to even suggest the post- 
ponement of an election in another 
nation. 

Furthermore, under the rules laid 
down by Prime Minister Ky months ago, 
no one who is a Communist or who is a 
neutralist sympathizer will be permitted 
to vote. In view of the fact that the 
regime could allege that anyone was a 
neutralist sympathizer and bar him from 
voting, it is difficult to believe that the 
election on September 3, or even at a 
later date, would be fair according to 
American standards. 

Mr. President, the forthcoming elec- 
tions in South Vietnam on September 3, 
have become a farce. The electorate is 
controlled. No person suspected of Com- 
munist or neutralist sympathies will be 
permitted to vote according to the decree 
of Prime Minister Ky. Much of the op- 
position has been suppressed. It is hard 
to imagine any more complete rigging of 
an election than that perpetrated by the 
military junta in power in Saigon. 

Unfortunately, the less concrete results 
escalation of the war accomplishes the 
more convinced the administration seems 
to become that the answer is to escalate 
still further. The ever expanding scale of 
warfare brings us no closer to the attain- 
ment of our goals. In fact, it becomes in- 
creasingly questionable that anyone in 
the administration is at all clear as to 
what it is that we are seeking to achieve 
in Vietnam. 

The statement that American soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, and marines are fighting 
to protect the rights of the South Viet- 
namese to run their own affairs is clearly 
belied by the declaration of Marshal Ky 
that he and his military cohorts will cling 
to power no matter who wins the elec- 
tions in Saigon next month. 

The pacification program which every 
high administration official from Presi- 
dent Johnson on down has conceded is 
imperative to the establishment of gen- 
uine democracy in Vietnam is flounder- 
ing hopelessly. 

Worst of all, though American forces 
in Vietnam have grown from 20,000 to 
more than 550,000 since 1964, there is no 
evidence that we have in any way im- 
proved our military position. In fact, 
only a few weeks ago a New York Times 
correspondent with marines manning 
positions just below the demilitarized 
zone reported that in many respects the 
initiative in the five northernmost prov- 
inces appeared to have passed to the 
Vietcong. 

General Westmoreland has stated that 
the United States is fighting a war of at- 
trition in Vietnam. We are painfully 
learning that attrition is a double-edged 
sword. Every escalation of the war mires 
us more irretrievably in a massive 
ground war in Asia—a war in which there 
can be no victory and in which the steady 
growth of casualties and cost reduces the 
prospect of ever achieving a negotiated 
peace. 
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Mr. President, this administration 
should certainly take steps toward de- 
escalating this war immediately. Presi- 
dent Johnson should announce that the 
bombing of North Vietnam will be dis- 
continued for an indefinite period with 
no conditions attached in an effort to 
persuade Hanoi and the Vietcong of our 
readiness to negotiate on terms other 
than those entailing total surrender. 

A way to the peace table must be found 
before the point of no return is reached. 
Day by day the administration without 
consulting with Congress has enlarged 
and widened the war and in doing so has 
increased the risk of involving our Na- 
tion in a war with Communist China 
whose airspace our warplanes have vio- 
lated on occasion. If the present aggres- 
sive actions continue further violations 
will most probably occur, possibly not in- 
tentionally, but our present policy of 
bombing North Vietnam within 10 miles 
from the Chinese border increases the 
likelihood of this happening, and in- 
creases the risk of a warlike response 
from Chinese leaders now perhaps some- 
bbs desperate because of internal con- 

cts. 

Mr. President, at the time I first spoke 
out denouncing our involvement by this 
administration with our Armed Forces in 
an ugly civil war in Vietnam which was 
in February 1965, I know that then nine 
of ten citizens of Ohio favored and ap- 
proved of our intervention in Vietnam. 
I am certain that then I was in the mi- 
nority; but the situation is different now. 
At that time, my conclusion came to me 
only following soul searching. In fact, I 
remained silent, until I considered it 
would be cowardly and altogether lacking 
in statesmanship to fail to speak out loud 
and clear that Vietnam was not worth 
the life of one single American youngster, 

Vietnam is of no importance whatso- 
ever to the defense of the United States. 
It never was and never will be. The dom- 
ino theory of John Foster Dulles that if 
one little country in Southeast Asia were 
assailed and fell, other countries would 
fall like dominoes, has been discredited, 
if it ever had any validity in the first 
place. 

Furthermore, I could not swallow the 
false statement that there was Com- 
munist aggression from the north. I knew 
that then as now that not one Russian 
Communist nor one Chinese Communist 
had crossed into Vietnam and was en- 
gaged in aggression against the Viet- 
namese. I knew that historically there 
never was a north Vietnam and south 
Vietnam and that division of Vietnam at 
the 17th parallel by the Geneva Agree- 
ment in 1954 was a temporary demarca- 
tion line, that it was so stated at the 
time and that it was not a national 
boundary. 

At that time I did not wish to be out 
of step with the views of Ohio citizens 
who overwhelmingly supported the war 
in Vietnam. If, however, I am supposed 
to vote and to conduct myself according 
to the weight of the mail that comes to 
me from citizens I am trying to represent, 
if I am supposed to weigh that mail and 
then vote accordingly, then they might 
as well elect a butcher’s clerk or any 
clerk. I have in mind what one of the 
greatest parliamentarians of all, Edmund 
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Burke of England, said on an historic 
occasion: 


You must pay attention to your people 
and give heed and counsel with them, but at 
long last when it comes time to best serve 
your country, them you must render your 
independent judgment based upon your con- 
viction for if that fails, you do indeed betray 
your people, 

Now, I report in my considered judg- 
ment the majority of citizens of Ohio 
regard our Vietnam involvement as the 
most unpopular and most unnecessary 
war in which this country ever en- 
gaged. I am sure that millions of citizens 
throughout our Nation who have in the 
past supported the Johnson administra- 
tion’s policies in Vietnam now have sec- 
ond thoughts. There is a growing feeling 
that they are not being told the truthful 
story regarding our commitment and 
our involvement in this civil war in 
Vietnam. 

They have come to the conclusion— 
and it has been difficult and shocking 
to do so—that we Americans are not 
really winning the war in Vietnam. In 
fact, there is a feeling that it is a war 
that cannot be won, that the bombing of 
north Vietnam has been a grave mistake 
and has not produced the results claimed 
for it, and there is no reasonable pros- 
pect for peace in the near future. 

What is very shocking to citizens in 
Ohio and throughout the Nation is the 
fact that in recent months more and 
more Americans are being killed in com- 
bat than those Vietnamese who are in 
uniform as soldiers of the Saigon junta. 
Also, it is shocking to the American 
people and it. should be to all of us in 
the Congress that the troops of the 
Saigon military junta are being with- 
drawn from even the pretense of combat 
and are supposedly being deployed “to 
protect and pacify the villages of Viet- 
nam.” They have failed even at that. 

Also, citizens have observed that no 
longer do American newspapers and 
news magazines such as Time and News- 
week publish maps of South Vietnam in- 
dicating what areas are held by the Viet- 
cong, what areas are safely held by Amer- 
ican troops, and what areas are in doubt. 
They know the reason is that the VC 
control more villages, more hamlets, and 
a far greater area in South Vietnam now 
than 2 years ago. 

The facts are, Mr. President, Vietnam- 
ese, whether they come from what is 
termed North Vietnam, as did Prime 
Minister Ky and nine of the 10 generals 
who form the military junta ruling Sai- 
gon, or whether they were born and 
reared in that part of Vietnam below the 
17th parallel, all these Vietnamese re- 
gard their country as one country, Viet- 
nam, not as two countries, North Viet- 
nam and South Vietnam. Historicaily, 
there never was a North Vietnam and 
a South Vietnam. Vietnam has always 
been one country. 

What about aggression from the 
north? Pentagon officials have the ef- 
frontery to make a claim that the VC 
fighting in the Mekong Delta and else- 
where in South Vietnam are- aggressors 
from the northern part of Vietnam, from 
what is now called North Vietnam. At 
the same time, and it is set forth in the 
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Washington Post of August 19, Ameri- 
can officials in Vietnam and Washing- 
ton cite as “concrete evidence” of VC 
deterioration the fact that recruitment 
of Vietcong in South Vietnam is now esti- 
mated to be between 3,000 and 5,500 men 
a month. This, they state, was a drop in 
recruitment of VC in South Vietnam 
from the estimated 7,000 monthly total 
à year ago. 

Here is a definite and concrete evi- 
dence direct from Defense Department 
officials that South Vietnamese and not 
aggressors from the north have been, all 
along, recruits in the VC forces. This 
statement is verification of statements 
made to me in Vietnam by Generals 
Westmoreland and Stillwell that the bulk 
of the VC in the Mekong Delta were born 
and reared in the Mekong Delta which 
is south and west of Saigon. 

Furthermore in the same news item 
in the Washington Post the statement 
was made that there are 400,000 North 
Vietnamese troops stationed north of the 
17th parallel in what is called North Viet- 
nam. So much for the false statement of 
aggression from the north. 

The Vietnamese have now been fight- 
ing for their independence for more than 
a quarter of a century. They fought the 
Japanese from 1941 to 1945, and the 
French from 1946 to 1954. The Viet- 
namese under the leadership of Ho Chi 
Minh defeated the French. 

It is true that Ho Chi Minh is a Na- 
tionalist Communist, the same as Mar- 
shal Tito of Yugoslavia is a Nationalist 
Communist. It is well known that Yugo- 
slavia is definitely not a Soviet satellite. 
Ho Chi Minh, who was a prisoner in a 
Chinese dungeon in 1944, is not.a puppet 
of Red China. While he is a Communist, 
to term as “Communists” the VC, many 
of them ignorant villagers, does not 
really make them Communists. First and 
foremost they are Vietnamese patriots 
fighting for their country’s independ- 
ence, first from the Japanese, then from 
the French colonial oppressors, and now 
from the United States which they con- 
sider to have supplanted the French as 
aggressors in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, to continue this war 
which even our traditional allies do not 
support means the corruption of our 
democratic ideals at home. We have 
seen the powers of the President expand 
unchecked, the Congress ignored, the 
American people lied to by their Govern- 
ment, and dissent condemned as treason. 

To continue this war also means that 
the desperate social problems we face at 
home will remain neglected. Instead of 
rebuilding our cities, we will burn Viet- 
namese villages. Unemployment, ghetto 
housing, the urgent neec for more hos- 
pitals and schools—all these must wait 
while we destroy Vietnam. 

We must seek harder to neutralize 
Vietnam and end the bloodletting there. 
Otherwise, the future holds forth for us 
involvements in that war-torn land for 
5 years—possibly 10 or 20 years. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio for his forthright, excellent, 
and realistic statement which again 
shows his concern about our monumen- 
tal folly in Southeast Asia. 
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IS THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH TRYING 


TO AMEND THE CONSTITUTION 
UNILATERALLY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 10 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered.. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, is the 
executive branch trying to amend the 
Constitution unilaterally? 

Last week two statements were made— 
one by the President and the other by 
Under Secretary of State Katzenbach— 
which seem to indicate that the executive 
branch of the Government is seeking 
unilaterally to change the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The Constitution is clear. Under it 
article I, section 8—exclusive power to 
declare war is vested in the Congress. 
alone. 

And yet, at his news conference on Au- 
gust 18, 1967, President Johnson said: 

We stated then (at the time he discussed 
the request for the Tonkin Gulf resolution 
with members of Congress) and we repeat. 
now, we did not think the resolution was 
necessary to do what we did and what we're 
doing. 

In testifying before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Under Sec- 
retary of State Katzenbach.was asked by 
the chairman [Mr. Fuusricut], whether 
the witness thought it was “outmoded to 
declare war” and replied: 

In this kind of context I think the ex- 
pression of declaring a war is one that has 
become outmoded in the international 
Area 


Whether the expression declaring a 
war” is outmoded in the international 
arena or not, in the context of the Con- 
stitution of the United States that ex- 
pression is not outmoded. The power to 
declare war rests in the Congress. That 
power cannot be usurped by the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government. 
The Constitution is clear as to how its 
provisions may be amended. One of the 
methods specified for amending the Con- 
stitution is definitely not by executive 
fiat. 

President Johnson’s news conference 
also discloses that he consulted with cer- 
tain Members of the Congress before re- 
questing the Congress to pass the Tonkin. 
Gulf Resolution and that, at the sug- 
gestion by a “prominent, Senator” the 
resolution as drafted in the White House 
was amended to provide for its revoca- 
tion by a simple concurrent resolution of 
the Congress which did not require ap- 
proval by the President. 

The question still remains: If, as the 
President states, the resolution was not 
“necessary to do what we did and what 
we are doing,” why did the President ask 
the Congress to pass it? What new pow- 
ers did it vest in the Presidency? What 
powers would be taken from the Presi- 
dent by the passage of a concurrent res- 
olution by the Congress? If no new pow- 
ers were vested in the President by the 
passage of the Tonkin Gulf Resolution, 
why was it important that the resolution 
itself specify that it could be repealed 
upon the passage of a concurrent resolu- 
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tion not requiring Presidential approval. 
If the President were given the power to 
reject a resolution repealing the Tonkin 
Gulf Resolution, what powers would he 
be retaining? These and a host of other 
questions are raised by the President’s 

alarming statement last Friday that he 
believed that ample authority was vested 
in the Presidency of the United States to 
send an army of over 500,000 American 
troops to fight in a land war more than 
10,000 miles away without the necessity 
for asking Congress for a declaration of 
war and when there had been no attack 
against the territory of the United States. 

What are the limits on this new and 
disturbing interpretation of the powers 
of the Presidency? 

The Founding Fathers were proud of 
having devised a system of government 
incorporating checks by the executive 
branch on the legislative branch and vice 
versa. President Johnson’s statement, 
backed up by his Under Secretary of 
State, seems to indicate that the execu- 
tive branch believes that it can unilat- 
erally repeal or ignore one of the funda- 
mental checks written into the Constitu- 
tion—the power to declare war. The 
Founding Fathers knew full well the mis- 
chief, the grief, and the destruction that 
could be wrought by the unchecked exer- 
cise of power by the head of a nation to 
wage war. It was to prevent such mis- 
chief that this safeguard was written into 
the Constitution of the United States. It 
is high time the Congress exercised this 
important check on the executive branch 
of the Government with respect to the 
war being waged in Vietnam. 

I was one of the two Members of Con- 
gress who voted against the Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution because I feared that it was 
framed in such broad terms as to per- 
mit it to be used to justify waging limit- 
less war in Southeast Asia—as indeed it 
has. I am even more fearful about the 
implications of the recent statements 
by President Johnson and Under Secre- 
tary of State Katzenbach that, even 
without the Tonkin Gulf Resolution, they 
consider that there is sufficient authority 
in the President to do what he is doing 
in Southeast Asia—or anywhere in the 
world, for that matter. 

It should be remembered that on 
August 12, 1964—just 2 days after he 
signed the Tonkin Gulf Resolution— 
President Johnson told the American 
Bar Association in New York City: 

Some others are eager to enlarge the con- 
flict, They call upon us to supply American 
boys to do the job that Asian boys should 
do. They ask us to take reckless action which 
might risk the lives of millions and engulf 
much of Asia and certainly threaten the 
peace of the entire world. Moreover, such 
action would offer no solution at all to the 
real problem of Vietnam. 


Despite that pledge, American boys 
were sent to Southeast Asia—over 
500,000 of them now—to do the job 
“Asian boys should do.” 

Under the new interpretation of Presi- 
dential powers, is there any limit to 
where American boys can be sent to fight 
and die without congressional approval? 

I ask unanimous consent that perti- 
nent excerpts from the President’s press 
conference of August 18, 1967, and of 
the testimony of Under Secretary of 
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State Katzenbach before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on August 17, 
1967, as they appeared in the New York 
Times, be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 18, 1967] 


EXCERPTS From EXCHANGES BETWEEN Karzxx- 
BACH AND SENATORS AT HEARINGS ON U.S. 
COMMITMENTS ABROAD 


Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, chairman. Does 
the department support or oppose the enact- 
ment of Senate Resolution 151? 

Mr. KarzensacH. I could not support the 
resolution, Mr. Chairman, because it seems 
to me that . . it tries to do precisely what 
the Founding Fathers of this country de- 
clined to do in writing the Constitution, and 
that it purports to take a position, through 
a Senate resolution, on matters that it seems 
to me have worked out successfully, have 
worked out well in terms of distribution of 
functions between the Executive branch and 
the Congress, and it seems to me that it could 
be interpreted to seek to join with the Presi- 
dent on those matters which I think the Pres- 
ident, in his capacity of conducting foreign 
relations of the United States has the con- 
stitutional authority to do. So in short I see 
no need for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, that is a good start- 
ing point. It joins the issue in any case. 
There are a few statements that maybe we 
should examine it a little more clearly. 

One thing I might observe generally, your 
feeling that it has worked so well leaves the 
implication that our present conditions, es- 
pecially in the realm of foreign relations, is 
very satisfactory. Is that your position? 

Mr. KATZENBACH. I believe the relationships 
between the Congress and the President have 
never been better than they have been in 
this remarkable period in the post-war world. 
Throughout that period the Congress has 
given magnificent support to the proposals of 
the President. 

Q. I may misapprehend the current situa- 
tion. I was under the impression that there 
is considerable dissatisfaction in the country 
and in Congress with our present interna- 
tional relations. 

A. Mr. Chairman, I think it is easy to con- 
fuse two points. Yes, there is criticism as 
there has often been criticism in the coun- 
try and in the Congress of particular aspects 
of foreign policy. I happen to think that the 
Congress supports the foreign policy of the 
United States, as difficult as some of the de- 
cisions which have had to be made with re- 
spect to that foreign policy. 

Q. Well, let us see if we can develop a few 
of the specific points. You make a statement 
on page 13. You say: his“ —that is the 
President—“his is a responsibility borne of 
the need for speed and decisiveness in an 
emergency. His is the responsibility of con- 
trolling and directing all the external aspects 
of the nation’s power.” 

How do you fit this in with the constitu- 
tional provision as to the declaration of war 
by the Congress? 

Yesterday we had one of the nation’s lead- 
ing authorities, Professor [Ruhl] Bartlett. He 
interprets the Constitution as meaning that 
the Congress has the exclusive power to 
initiate war... 

FUNCTION OF CONGRESS 


A. I believe that the Constitution makes 
it very clear that on a declaration of war 
that it is the function of Congress to de- 
clare. I believe our history has been that the 
wars that we have declared have been de- 
clared at the initiative and instance of the 
Excutive. 

The function of the Congress is one to de- 
clare. It is not one to wage, not one to con- 
duct, but one simply to declare. That is the 
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function of Congress as expressed in the Con- 
stitution. 

The use of the phrase “to declare war” as 
it was used in the Constitution of the United 
States had a particular meaning in terms of 
those events, in terms of the practices which 
existed at that time, and which existed really 
until the United Nations organization, but it 
existed for a long time after that, to build 
on the structure that war was recognized to 
be an instrument of that policy, not in the 
climate today, which rejects that, which re- 
jects the idea of aggression, which rejects 
the idea of conquest. It came in that con- 
text. 

Now, it came for a function. As you rightly 
say, it was recognized by the Founding 
Fathers that the President might have to take 
emergency action to protect the security of 
the United States, but that if there was go- 
ing to be a use of the armed forces of the 
United States, that was a decision which 
Congress should check the Executive on, 
which Congress should support. It was for 
that reason that the phrase was inserted in 
the Constitution. 

It would not, I think, correctly reflect the 
very limited objectives of the United States 
with respect to Vietnam. It would not cor- 
rectly reflect our efforts there, what we are 
trying to do, the reasons why we are there. 
To use an outmoded phraseology, to declare 
war. 

The CHARMAN. You think it is outmoded 
to declare war? 

Mr. KATZENBACH. In this kind of a context 
I think the expression of declaring a war is 
one that has become outmoded in the inter- 
national arena, that is not correctly reflected. 
But I think there is, Mr. Chairman, an ob- 
ligation on the part of the Executive to give 
Congress the opportunity, which that lan- 
guage was meant to reflect in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, to give the Con- 
gress of the United States an opportunity to 
express its views with respect to this. In this 
instance, in the instance if you will of Viet- 
nam, Congress had an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in these decisions. Congress ratified 
the SEATO treaty by an overwhelming vote, 
which expressed the security concerns, the 
general obligation of the United States in ac- 
cordance with its constitutional process to 
attempt to preserve order and peace and de- 
fense against aggression in Southeast Asia. 
That was debated, that was discussed, and 
it was affirmed by two-thirds of the Senate, 
and in fact confirmed by an overwhelming 
vote. 

The CuammMan. You are talking about the 
SEATO treaty? 

Mr. KarzensacH. I am talking about the 
SEATO treaty. That is not all that happened. 

The CHamrMaNn. You mentioned that as a 
basis for the Tonkin Gulf resolution? 

Mr. KATZENBACH, Congress participated in 
that. As the situation there deteriorated, as 
American ships were attacked in the Tonkin 
Gulf, the President of the United States 
came back to Congress to seek the views of 
Congress with respect to what should be 
done in that area and with respect to the 
use of the military of the United Sttaes in 
that area, and on those resolutions Congress 
had the opportunity to participate and did 
participate. The combination of the two, it 
seems to me, fully fulfills the obligation of 
the Executive in a situation of this kind to 
participate 13 the Congress, to give the 
Congress & and effective voice, the 
functional 79 — the constitutional 
obligation expressed in the provision of the 
Constitution with respect to declaring war. 

Q. Well, it is quite true, not only literally, 
but in the spirit of it. You haven't requested 
and you don’t intend to request a declara- 
tion of war, as I understand it. 

A. As I explained—that is correct, Mr. 
Chairman, but didn’t that resolution au- 
thorize the President to use the armed forces 
of the United States in whatever way was 
necessary? Didn't it? What could a declara- 
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tion of war have done that would have given 
the President more authority and a clearer 
voice of the Congress of the United States 
than that did? 

Q. The circumstances partook of an 
emergency, as an attack upon the United 
States, which could fall within the proce- 
dures or the principles developed in the last 
century of the temporary repelling of at- 
tacks as opposed to a full-fledged war, which 
we are in, and he [Professor Bartlett] was, I 
thought, quite critical of that, and the cir- 
cumstances were such that we were asked to 
act upon this resolution very quickly. As a 
matter of fact, he [the President] had al- 
ready, before the resolution, had responded 
to the attack by I think an attack upon the 
sources of the PT-boats. 

It has been interpreted as equivalent to a 
declaration of war. I think this is a very 
critical difference as to how we regard it. 

A. It seems to me that if your complaint 
is the drafting of the [Tonkin] Resolution 
of Congress, it ill becomes— 

Q. That resolution was drafted by the Ex- 
ecutive and sent up here. We didn’t draft 
it, but we did, under the impeller of the 
emergency, accept it, A. Mr. Chairman, it 
wasn’t accepted without consideration. 

Q. Yes, it was largely without any consid- 
eration. A. Mr. Chairman, whether a resolu- 
tion of that kind is or is not, does or does 
not perform the functions similar to a dec- 
laration of war must indeed depend upon 
what the language of that resolution is and 
what it says. Now the language of that reso- 
lution, Mr. Chairman, is a very broad 

9 .ss) 6 

It was explained in the debate, You ex- 
plained it, Mr. Chairman, as head of this 
committee. Q. But I misinterpreted it. 

i FESPA e bill and you made 
co what the Congr 
0 tting itself to. ae 

Q. I not only didn’t make it clear, obviously, 
it wasn’t clear to me, because I did make 
statements that I thought this did not entail 
nor contemplate any change in the then 
existing policy, and of course there has been 
great change in it. 

It is the waging of war that really concerns 
us, together with commitments which are 
made which seem to entail and may eventu- 
ally entail the waging of war. In this Tonkin 
Bay, the Tonkin Gulf Resolution, I think it 
illustrates this distinction that I think 
should be made clear between repelling of an 
attack and the waging of war as a matter 
of broad policy, and I think there was a cer- 
tain confusion under the circumstances at 
that moment that at least helped in influ- 
encing the Congress in making the ap- 
proval— 

A. Mr, Chairman, the President didn’t need 
such a broad authorization to repel an at- 
tack upon American ships in the Tonkin Bay. 
Q. That is right. 

A. And that isn’t what the resolution says— 
you have authority to repel an attack 
ships in the Tonkin Bay. The resolution goes 
on and that was the reason for the resolu- 
tion and I do not think it is correct to charac- 
terize that resolution as something simply 
dealing with some PT boats attacking. That 
was not the way you presented it, Mr. Chair- 
man, it was not the way the Administration 
presented it. It was not the way the Congress 
understood it and it wasn’t what it said. 

Q. One last question. It seems to me that if 
the Administration had taken the position 
at the time that this was the equivalent of 
a declaration of war, in pursuance of the 
SEATO treaty, it might have made a differ- 
ence. But it was a fact that at the time it was 
under consideration, the Administration 
position was it was not based upon the 
SEATO treaty. It was based upon repelling 
the attack, is that not so? 

A. That is correct in the sense that at 
the time of that resolution the evidence with 
respect to the invasion of South Vietnam, 
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the aggression of North Vietnam against 
South Vietnam was not so clear. 

This is not the kind of thing that we are 
doing there. And I said that I thought that 
the reason for that was to give the Congress 
of the United States an opportunity to look 
at, to examine, to speak upon the use of 
armed forces of the United States, that that 
was the purpose of it. 

It seems to me it is clear as anything can 
be to anyone who reads that resolution and 
reads the debate. 


CITES POLICY BACKGROUND 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I don’t wish to keep dis- 
agreeing with you, but I think it is anything 
but clear. I think the whole background of 
the situation then existing, the declarations 
not only by President Johnson but by Presi- 
dent Kennedy before him that in Southeast 
Asia, in Vietnam, it was not the policy of 
this country to use American forces, that we 
were there only to help them. It wasn't our 
war. That the President shortly thereafter 
made many statements in which he didn’t 
propose that American men would do the 
fighting of Asian youths, and so on. He em- 
phasized this. It had been the same state- 
ment with President Kennedy, a very similar 
one. 

In other words, the policy as expressed, the 
general policy, as to waging a war there was 
against it by the Executive themselves. The 
resolution was in response to an emergency. 
It wasn’t even based as you said upon 
SEATO, any considered treaty arrangement. 

I think in all fairness the circumstances 
were we were responding to an attack, As you 
have said, the President didn’t need this au- 
thority to respond to an attack. And I agree 
with that, under the previous decision. But 
we did resolve, we did act and I have said 
many times I think wrongly, precipitously, 
without due consideration, to giving au- 
thority far beyond that particular attack, 
that additional authority which the profes- 
sor described yesterday. This was a mistake. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Secretary, your presenta- 
tion lends greater importance to this hear- 
ing than I had previously thought was in- 
volved. As I understand your statement, it 
is to the effect that the Tonkin Bay Resolu- 
tion did in fact grant the broad authority 
which has been predicated upon it, and that 
if Congress acted without understanding 
such import, then that was the fault of the 
Congress. This may be true. 

Mr. KATZENBACH. I do not wish to be mis- 
understood as saying that the Tonkin Reso- 
lution was tantamount to a direct declara- 
tion of war, because I have given you the 
reasons why I think the phraseology “declara- 
tion of war,” the use of that, would make it 
misunderstood, our objectives there. What I 
attempted to say was that the Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution gave Congress a voice in this, and 
that they expressed their will and their voice 
in that. 

They expressed that will, Senator, in the 
language of that resolution in extremely 
broad terms, They made reference to the ob- 
ligations under the SEATO treaty, and it 
said: “The United States is, therefore, pre- 
pared as the President determines to take 
all necessary action, including the use of 
armed forces, to assist any member or proto- 
col state in Southeast Asia collective defense 
treaty requesting assistance in defense of its 
freedom.” 

Now, my point in saying this is that that 
is an expression of Congressional will in this 
regard. It is an authorization to the Presi- 
dent, and in my judgment it is as broad an 
authorization of war so-called could be in 
terms of our internal constitutional process. 

Q. I accept that clarification. Nevertheless, 
the fact stands that a resolution was passed 
which the President has regarded as a com- 
mitment on the part of the Congress that, 
I have heard speak, understood at the time 
that they were authorizing the commitment 
of ground troops, combat troops in Vietnam 
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by the President. I regard this as one of the 
most tragic mistakes in American history. 
I did not intend to authorize it. Now, I think 
it is clear that Congress is in large part at 
fault in not being precise. 

The President has now directed planes to 
bomb targets within seconds of the most 
populous nation on earth. Do you think that 
the President should seek authorization of 
the Congress to undertake such provocation 
to run such risk of war between the largest 
industrial nation and the most populous 
nation in the world? A. No. 

Q. Do you think the Tonkin Bay Resolu- 
tion is sufficient? 

A. I think our obligations under the 
SEATO treaty referred to in the Tonkin Bay 
Resolution, the broad language of that reso- 
lution, are adequate. But I would make an 
additional point if I could, Senator. 

In any event, when the Congress has au- 
thorized, whether by resolution of this kind, 
whether by declaration of war, however, the 
use of the armed forces of the United States, 
I do not believe that the Congress can then 
proceed, and I think this was very clear in 
the constitutional base, can then proceed to 
tell the President what he shall bomb, what 
he shall not bomb, where he shall dispose 
his troops, where he shall not. 

A. Mr. Secretary, if I may respectfully sug- 
gest, it appears to me that you are saying 
on the one hand that Congress is at fault in 
not sufficiently debating, in not drafting its 
resolution with sufficient precision to exer- 
cise its function in the formulation of policy, 
and in the extension of authority, but on the 
other hand, when I raise the question of 
provocation of possible war between two of 
the world’s greatest nations, you say no, 
Congress should not be that precise. 

Now just how should we operate in this 
field? 

A. I see no fault of the Congress in this 
respect. I do not think there is any lack of 
precision in that. I think it expresses the 
will of Congress. I think they did authorize 
the use of the armed forces. 

Q. It seems to me, Mr. Secretary, that you 
are now in a way of saying that this resolu- 
tion authorized a war with China. 

A. No, I think the resolution is quite pre- 
cise in what it authorized . . Now in the 
course of that authorization, there can be 
risks, there can be risks taken. Other people 
could be involved. You could have that sit- 
uation arise. It seems to me that it is very 
clear in what it says, and I am quite con- 
vinced that Congress knew what it was doing 
when it said it. 

Q. You hold that this resolution author- 
ized the use of the United States forces to 
bomb targets in Laos? A. I think as far as— 
that would depend very much, Senator, on 
what was necessary in terms of coming to the 
aid of South Vietnam, but it also would de- 
pend on many of the facts and circumstances 
because I do not think that the Congress 
sought to authorize any action unless that 
action was justified in repealing an aggres- 
sion. 

QUESTIONS ON CHINA 

Q. Will you please respond to the same 
question, but I use the word “China” instead 
of “Laos?” A. I think that the resolution 
authorized 

Q. Lou would give the same answer? 

A. The necessary defensive measures in 
this respect. Now it is in defense of South 
Vietnam. I think that if China were to invade 
South Vietnam, that that would present a 
very different factual situation than exists 
today. I think the limitation on it, Senator, 
is a limitation on what is necessary and 
proper in carrying out the statement, the au- 
thorization as was made there. 

Now, I think there are risks in the situa- 
tion, and I think the President has been ex- 
tremely careful in his conduct of this to 
avoid those risks. 

Q. Now, in the event we discovered that 
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Chinese military advisers were in South Viet- 
. nam serving as cadres, organizers, assistants 
in training and advice in combat against our 
troops, in those circumstances would you 
* * * authority of the Tonkin Resolution 
“with respect to attack on China? 
A. I do not think—it is difficult for me in 
a hypothetical situation to attempt to deal 
with a situation like that. My judgment is so 
‘clear on it that the President of the United 
-States would not run the risk of further in- 
volvement on those facts that it just becomes 
to me a purely hypothetical question that it 
would be hard for me to see anybody could 
have contemplated and could have discussed 
under this situation.... 
Q. You say it would be difficult for you 
-to interpret this resolution in the light of 
the hypothesis. It was equally difficult for 
the Congress. I doubt if any Congressman 
-could foresee the bombing of targets within 
10 miles of China. Taking into consideration 
the speed of supersonic missiles, the provo- 
cation which is involved. Therefore, I come 
back to the thing about which I started. It 
seems to me that the thrust of your testi- 
mony is that it is incumbent upon the Con- 
gress hereafter to consider in detail and pre- 
cision the grant of authority involved in its 
action, 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 19, 1967] 


‘TRANSCRIPT OF THE PRESIDENT’S NEWS CON- 
FERENCE ON FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


President JonNson. Good afternoon, ladies 
and gentlemen, Your question. 


QUESTIONS 
1. Assessment on Vietnam 


Mr. President, would you give us, please, 
your current assessment of the situation in 
Vietnam, and the meaning and significance 
of what seems to be a rather obvious lull in 
the ground war and an equally obvious step- 
ping up of bombing? And more specifically, 
do you agree with your Army chief of staff, 
Gen. Harold K. Johnson, that 45,000 more 
troops may be enough to see us through to 
a solution? 

A. The people of Vietnam are in the middle 
of an election campaign to select a President 
and a Vice President and about 60 members 
of their Senate. In October, they will elect 
a House of Representatives. 

From time to time, there seems to be— 
from news reports and operations reports— 
accelerations, escalations, lulls, various types 
of descriptions of our activities out there. 
Our policy in Vietnam is the same, 

We are there to deter aggression. We are 
there to permit the people of South Vietnam 
to determine for themselves who their lead- 
ers should be and what kind of government 
they should have. 

It is remarkable that a young country 
fighting a tough war on its own soil has 
moved so far, so fast, toward a representa- 
tive government. 

Since we first went to Honolulu, we have 
urged that steps be taken in this direction. 
First, a constituent assembly was elected. 
Next, a constitution was written. At Guam 
that constitution was given to us and a pledge 
was made that we would have free and fair 
elections and that the people would have a 
chance to select a President and a Vice Presi- 
dent and members of the Senate. 

Now, in the last two or three days, there 
has been a lull in air activity. That’s be- 
cause of the weather, and because those 
who direct our operations there felt that it 
Was necessary to restrain themselves and to 
not carry out certain targets that were avail- 
able to them. 

Our activity in the South is determined a 
great deal by what the enemy there is willing 
to do, More and more here of late, we think, 
because of the losses he has suffered, because 
of the position in which he finds himself, he 
po ag anxious to engage our troops in com- 
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As a consequence, last week we had one of 
the lowest killed-in-action rates that we 
have had in several weeks. That is not to 
indicate that we won't have a bad week next 
week. 

But weather, enemy operations, local con- 
ditions, all of those determine in some respect 
what happens between a lull and between 
stepped-up activity. 


2. Postponing of election 


So far as this Government's concerned, our 
policy has not changed, it remains the same; 
we are steadfast in our determination to 
make our pledges good, to keep our commit- 
ments and to resist the attempt to take over 
this little country by brute force. 

Mr. President, in this same context, what 
do you think accounts for fears being ex- 
pressed on Capitol Hill even to the point of 
suggesting that today that the election could 
possibly be postponed, what do you think 
accounts for fears that the maybe the elec- 
tion won't be on the up and up? 

A, Well, I think that that is to be expected 
first in all elections. I have participated in a 
good many and I have never known one where 
there weren’t some who questioned the effi- 
ciency of the election, the accuracy of the 
election, or the wisdom of the voters’ expres- 
sions. The date for the election has been set 
and the nearer you get to that election date, 


methods they use, concerning the type of 
candidate you should select and concerning 
anything they can question or criticize. 
But we do that in this country and you'll 
expect more of it in a young country that is 
really having its first over-all national elec- 
tion under wartime conditions. We hope that 
whoever wins, a civilian or military leader 
will work together and they will cooperate 
in the essential work that's ahead of them. 
We realize that one of our most difficult 
periods is going to be between now and the 
early part of September. We've realized that 
all along. We have to adjourn a good many 
things in this country. As long as we’ve had 
a constitution, during an election period, we 
have to forego a good many things and we 
have to indulge ourselves the luxury of a 
great many rash statements and criticisms. 
You can expect that to come from South 
Vietnam. We are going to do all we can— 
it’s not our election, it’s not our government, 
and it’s, we're not running things and we 
can’t, it seems to me this is a matter for the 
Vietnamese themselves, but to the extent 
that our counsel is sought, our advice is 
followed, we're going to do we 
can to see that we have an orderly, a free and 
a fair election and Ambassador Bunker who 
is one of our most experienced men tells me 
that he is hopeful that that will come about. 


3. Status of domestic program 


Q. Mr. President, a number of people are 
making more for the cities in the way of 
social welfare but how about the things that 
you've already recommended. For example, 
sir, yesterday the House passed a Social Se- 
curity bill close to your recommendations 
but the rest of your domestic program 
seemed to be floundering up on the hill. How 
do you see this? 

A. We have almost a hundred measures 
pending in the Congress. About half of them 
have been passed. At the end of the Con- 
gress—the last few months of any Congress— 
we try to make a maximum effort to clean up 
all the bills that are left. We’re very happy 
at the action that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the House of Representatives took 
on our Social Security measure. 

There's some matters that they brought 
into it that we had hoped they wouldn't. 
There's some reductions made that we didn’t 
favor. But generally speaking our recom- 
mendations were carefully considered. The 
House has acted in its judgment and passed 
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by that overwhelming vote yesterday a meas- 
ure that I think the Senate can improve and 
I hope will be sent to the President. 

We do have a crime control measure that’s 
been acted upon by the House. We have a 
civil rights measure. That’s been acted upon 
by the House. We have an Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act that's now pending in the House 
committee. We have a Model Cities that has 
been greatly reduced in the House, but the 
Senate I expect to act on this week. 

We have a rent supplement that the House 
cut out entirely that should be restored in 
the Senate and we hope that it will. We have 
the urban renewal measure, almost a billion 
dollars—some $750-million. We have the 
urban mass transit. We have the urban re- 
search. We have the rat extermination, the 
education bill, some 15 or 20 measures that 
are extremely important to the cities. 

And I have talked to all the leadership 
about it, talked to a good many of the in- 
dividual members about them, and I think 
there is a general belief that the Congress 
will consider all of these measures and I 
would believe pass most of them. 

We don’t expect to get everything that 
we've recommended. But we believe we'll get 
most of it and we think it's essential, as I 
said in my letter to Senator Mansfield, that 
we have housing legislation, that we have 
rent supplements, that we have model cities, 

We have a good poverty bill. And I believe 
Congress will in the last few days of this 
session face up to all of these measures and 
pass them. 

4. Sympathy note rejection 

Q. Mr. President. This week, a family that 
lost a young son in Vietnam sent a letter 
rejecting your note of sympathy, calling the 
war senseless. I’m interested to know how 
this affected you. Does it upset you and how 
do you respond to that kind of mall? 

A. I heard that over the radio. I regret 
that—of course the feelings of the family. 
But I can understand the feelings of any 
parents who've lost a child and I—when I 
heard it I just wished that it was possible for 
me to have enough time to sit down and 
express the gratitude I think this nation 
feels for the service of the young men, like 
going to this home and perhaps giving them 
a little better explanation of what we were 
doing there and why. 


5. A pause in bombing 

Q. Mr. President, the South Vietnamese 
chief of state, General Thieu, has said that 
if he’s elected President in the elections next 
month, he will ask for a bombing pause in 
another attempt to get peace talks started. 
Could you tell us how you feel about a 
bombing pause after the elections? 

A. I would be glad to consider and discuss 
any proposal that would indicate that it 
would lead to productive discussions that 
might bring about peace in that area of 
the world, 

I am very happy that Chief of State Thieu 
and Prime Minister Ky indicate that after the 
election that they are hopeful conditions 
would be such that productive discussions 
and negotiations could take place. 

The United States is very anxious to meet 
with the representatives of the North Viet- 
namese Government, at any time, at a mu- 
tually agreed place, to try to agree on some 
plan that will resolve these differences. 

We have made a number of proposals our- 
selves; and as of this moment, there has not 
been communicated to us any change of posi- 
tion any different from that reflected in 
Ho Chi Minh's letter of several weeks ago. 

We would, of course, welcome any indica- 
tion on the part of the North Vietnamese 
that they would agree to a cease fire, that 
they would agree to negotiations, that they 
would agree that fl we had a bombing pause, 
that they would not take advantage of that 
pause to increase our men killed in action. 
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6. Stalemate in the war 


Q. Mr. President, on the basis of that lack 
of indication from Hanoi, in your opinion 
based on your information, have we reached 
a stalemate in the Vietnam war? 

A. No. I think that our—there are those 
who are taking a pretty tough drubbing out 
there that would like for our folks to believe 
there's a stalemate. But—I haven't been 
there, I can't personally say that I have 
observed all the action that’s taken place— 
but General Westmoreland is there. I have 
sent General Wheeler there within the 
month. General Johnson, the chief of staff of 
our Army, has just returned from there. 
General Larson, a very able general who has 
been in the Second Corps now for two years, 
has just returned from there. And all of these 
men think that the stalemate charge is noth- 
ing more than propaganda. 


7. Anxiety on escalation 


Q. Mr. President? It'll come as no surprise 
to you, sir, that there are a number of critics 
of your Vietnam policy, inside and outside 
the press. But the Minneapolis Tribune, for 
example, has in the past rather consistently 
supported your objectives and policies in 
Vietnam; but on Tuesday of this week, its 
lead editorial called your permission to bomb 
within 10 miles of China a dangerous escala- 
tion of the bombing which could lead to war 
with China. What would your counsel be to 
this implied anxiety? 

A. First, I would like to make it clear that 
these air strikes are not intended as any 
threat to Communist China. And they do 
not, in fact, pose any threat to that coun- 
try. 

We believe that Peking knows that the 
United States does not seek to widen the 
war in Vietnam. The evidence has been 
quite clear. We think, that the strikes were 
made against major military staging areas. 
And that the lines of communication which 
the enemy has concentrating his supply 
troops, and the transportation routes and 
bridges over which those troops have been 
moved against our men, have been hit. 

We think that these targets are directly 
related to the enemy's capacity to move 
material into South Vietnam to kill Ameri- 
can boys. The targets, to us, were clearly 
identifiable, they were carefully selected, 
they were all within North Vietnam. 

The strikes were made by the most highly 
trained pilots that we had. They employed 
every human and every technical precaution 
to insure that the ordnance fell on target— 
and it did. 

And while every one is entitled to his 
opinion—a good many of them express it. 
The tougher the going gets the more difficult 
it will be for some to stay with us and go 
all the way and last it out. Nevertheless, we 
believe that if we're going to be there, it’s 
essential to do everything we can to protect 
the men that we have there. And we're going 
to try to provide the maximum deterrent at 
the minimum loss... 

10. Tonkin resolution 

Q. Sir, the Constitution does not give you 
the right to carry on this war without per- 
mission from Congress and I am sure that you 
realize that more than anybody and in view 
of this misunderstanding that has occurred 
about the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, why 
don’t you clear up this matter with your 
critics by putting—calling for a new vote in 
Congress on this matter? 

A. Sarah, you don’t always clear up your 
critics that easily. They will be with you be- 
fore the vote and they will be with you after 
the vote. That’s the way it is in a democratic 
society. 

I have given a lot of concern and atten- 
tion to attempting to get the agreement of 
the Congress on the course that the govern- 
ment followed in its commitments abroad. As 
a young Senator I recall very vividly hearing 
Senator Taft speak on several occasions about 
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President Truman’s intervention in Korea 
and he frequently said, in substance, that 
while he thought what the President did was 
right, he did it the wrong way, that he should 
have consulted the Congress and he should 
have asked for their opinion. 

Now, under the Constitution the Congress 
has the right to declare, to declare war. It's 
never intended that the Congress would fight 
the war, or direct the war, or take the bomb- 
ers off the ground or put them back on it 
or ground them. But it has the responsibil- 
ity to declare the war. And Senator Taft 
thought that President Truman, before he 
committed our troops in Korea, should have 
asked the Congress, not necessarily for a 
declaration but for an opinion or resolu- 
tion. 

President Eisenhower followed that policy 
in several instances, asking the Congress for 
an opinion and discussed it with the leaders 
before he submitted the resolution. Back last 
May and June in '64 before the Tonkin Gulf, 
we considered what we should do in order to 
keep the Congress informed and to keep them 
in place and to keep them in agreement about 
what our actions should be there in case of 
contingencies. There was very active debate 
in the government back, as I remember, as 
far as May and June of that year. 

Then we had the Tonkin Gulf and after 
the Tonkin Gulf we responded to the action 
with appropriate measures in the Tonkin 
Gulf. But after that we felt that we should 
point out that we—there was likelihood there 
would be other instances and we could see 
the problem developing in that area so we 
asked the leadership of the Congress to come 
to the White House. And we reviewed with 
them, Secretary, Senator Taft’s statements 
about Korea and the actions that President 
Truman, had taken, President Eisenhower 
had taken and asked their judgment about 
the resolution that would give us the opin- 
ion of the Congress and we were informed 
that a resolution was thought desirable and 
so the members of the executive and legis- 
lative branches talked about the content of 
that resolution, and a resolution was drafted 
and that was reviewed with the leaders I be- 
lieve August the fourth, 1964. 

Then, I sent a message up to the Con- 
gress shortly afterwards and asked for con- 
sideration of a resolution. Some of the mem- 
bers of the Congress felt that they should 
amend the resolution, even as amendments 
had already been put in it by members, to 
provide that if at any time the Congress felt 
that the authority delegated in the resolu- 
tion should be withdrawn, that the Con- 
gress without waiting for a recommendation 
from the President who might differ with 
them, could withdraw that authority by 
just passing a resolution which did not re- 
quire the President's veto. 

They could do it by themselves. This sug- 
gestion was made to me by a prominent 
Senator and I readily accepted it. So the ma- 
chinery is there any time the Congress de- 
sires to withdraw its views on the matter. 
We stated then, and we repeat now, we did 
not think the resolution was necessary to do 
what we did and what we're doing. But we 
thought it was desirable and we thought 
if we were going to ask them to stay the 
whole route and if we expected them to be 
there on the landing we ought to ask them 
to be there on the takeoff. 

So the, Secretary Rusk and Secretary Mc- 
Namara went before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and then they went before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee and the 
Senate Armed Services Committee and they 
testified before all of those four committees. 

They, as I said, accepted some sugges- 
tions by the Congressmen and Senators and 
amended the resolution some. The commit- 
tees reported the resolution I believe, I be- 
leve the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House reported unanimously, the Armed 
Services went along with it, the Foreign Re- 
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lations Committee of the Senate, I think 
there was only one vote against it, Senator 
Morse, and then it went out to both cham- 
bers for debate. 

We had stated our views in the message 
and in the measure and the leadership too 
expressed our views in some of their state- 
ments. August the 5th, 6th, 7th, during 
that period there was debate, two days, I 
believe in the Senate on two, I believe, the 
6th and the 7th, I don’t recall the dates 
exactly in the House, but the resolution was 
sent to us by a vote of over 500 to 2. 

Now, I believe that every Congressman 
there and most of the Senators there knew 
what that resolution said. And that resolu- 
tion authorized the President and expressed 
the Congress’s willingness to go along with 
the President in doing whatever was neces- 
sary to deter aggression. Now, we are, as I 
say, trying to provide a maximum deterrent 
with a minimum loss and we think we're 
well within the grounds of our constitu- 
tional responsibility. 

We think we're well within the rights of 
what the Congress said in its resolution and 
the remedy is there if we have acted un- 
wisely or improperly. It's going to be tougher 
as it gets along. The longer these, the fight- 
ing lasts, the more sacrifices required in men 
and materiel, the more dissent and difficult 
it's going to be. But I don't believe we're 
acting beyond our constitutional responsi- 
bility. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on the Judiciary and the 
Subcommittee on Public Health of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
be permitted to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in recess until 11 o’clock 
a.m, tomorrow. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


APOSTLE ISLANDS NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 501, S. 778. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 778) to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Apostle Islands National 
Lakeshore in the State of Wisconsin, and 
for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with amend- 
ments on page 2, line 10, after the word 
“Band”)” to strike out “there is hereby 
established” and insert “the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to estab- 
lish and administer”; in line 18, after 
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the word “Lakeshore,” to strike out “NL 
Al 7100,“ and insert “NL-AI-7100B,”; 
in line 19, after the word “dated” to 
strike out “May 1965.” and insert “May 
1965, revised February 1967.”; after line 
21 to insert: 


(o) As soon as practicable after acquisition 
by the Secretary of the Interior of an acreage 
within the boundaries of the lakeshore which 
in his opinion can be administered efficiently 
for the purposes of this Act, he shall estab- 
lish the Apostle Islands National Lakeshore 
by publication of notice thereof in the Fed- 
eral Register. 


On page 3, after line 15, to strike out: 

(b) In exercising his authority to acquire 
property within the boundaries of the lake- 
shore by exchange, the Secretary may accept 
title to any non-Federal property therein, 
and in exchange therefor he may convey to 
the grantor of such property any federally 
owned property under his jurisdiction which 
he classifies as suitable for exchange or other 
disposal and which is of approximately equal 
value. If the properties are not of approxi- 
mately equal value, the Secretary may accept 
cash from, or pay cash to, the grantor in order 
to equalize the values of the properties ex- 
changed. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

(b) In exercising his authority to acquire 
property within the boundaries of the lake- 
shore by exchange, the Secretary may accept 
title to any non-Federal property therein, 
and in exchange therefor he may convey to 
the grantor of such property any federally 
owned property under his jurisdiction in the 
State of Wisconsin which he classifies as suit- 
able for exchange or other disposal. The 
values of the properties so exchanged either 
shall be approximately equal, or if they are 
not approximately equal to the values shall 
be equalized by the payment of cash to the 
grantor or to the Secretary as the circum- 
stances require. 


On page 4, line 23, after the word 
“spouse,” to strike out “or the death of 
either of them.” and insert “whichever is 
the later.”; on page 5, line 10, after the 
word “unexpired” to strike out “on the 
date of termination.” and insert “such 
right of use and occupancy shall termi- 
nate by operation of law.”; on page 6, 
line 18, after the word “Indian” to strike 
out “lands on an approximately equal 
value basis, but if the properties are not 
of approximately equal value the Secre- 
tary may accept cash from, or pay cash 
to, the grantor in order to equalize val- 
ues.” and insert: “lands. The values of 
the properties so exchanged either shall 
be approximately equal, or if they are not 
approximately equal the values shall be 
equalized by the payment of cash to 
the grantor or to the Secretary as the 
circumstances require.”; on page 7, after 
line 11, to strike out: 

(e) With respect to any lands acquired by 
the Secretary under this Act that are within 
the boundaries of the lakeshore and within 
the boundaries of the Bad River or Red Cliff 
Indian Reservations, the Secretary may sell 
such lands to the respective Indian band at 
fair market value if he finds the sale will 
consolidate the Indian holdings and will fa- 
cilitate the administration of the lakeshore: 
Provided, That as a condition of the sale the 
Secretary may acquire from the vendee as 
leasehold interest in order to use the land 
as part of the lakeshore. 


At the beginning of line 22, to strike 
out “(f)” and insert “(e)”; on page 8, 
after line 15, to insert: 
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(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, improvements and structures needed 
for development and administration of the 
lakeshore may be constructed on lands leased 
pursuant to this section, 


In line 25, after the word “fish,” to 
insert “trap,”; on page 9, line 7, after the 
word “timber” to insert “at fair market 
value”; on page 10, line 7, after the word 
“operated” to insert “directly”; in line 14, 
after the word “no” to strike out “hunt- 
ing” and insert hunting, trapping,“; in 
line 19, after the word “for” to strike out 
“hunting” and insert “hunting, trap- 
ping,’’; in line 24, after the word “wild” 
to strike out “rice.” and insert “rice, and 
the Secretary shall grant to such In- 
dians the same rights with respect to 
lands acquired by him within the por- 
tions of the lakeshore that are within 
the Bad River and Red -Cliff Indian 
Reservations.”; on page 11, line 8, after 
the word “supplemented” to insert “and 
the Act of April 9, 1924 (43 Stat. 90; 16 
U.S.C. 8a et seq.) , as amended;”; on page 
13, after line 2, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 


Sec. 11. Section 1 of the Act of August 9, 
1955 (69 Stat. 539), as amended (25 U.S.C. 
415), is hereby further amended by insert- 
ing the words “the Bad River Reservation, 
the Red Cliff Reservation,” after the words 
“the Pyramid Lake Reservation,”. 


At the beginning of line 8, to change 
the section number from “Sec. 11.” to 
“Sec. 12.”; and in line 10, after the word 
“this” to strike out “Act.” and insert “Act 
of which not more than $13,310,000 may 
be expended for land acquisition and de- 
velopment”; so as to make the bill read: 

S. 178 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) (1) 
for the purpose of conserving and developing 
for the benefit, inspiration, and use of the 
public certain islands, shorelines, beaches, 
sandspits, and other natural and historical 
features within Ashiand and Bayfield Coun- 
ties, Wisconsin, which make up a signifi- 
cant portion of the diminishing shoreline and 
archipelago environments of the Great Lakes 
region and which possess high values to the 
Nation as examples of unspoiled areas of 
great natural beauty; and 

(2) For the purposes of encouraging and 
enhancing the development and utilization 
of this region as an important center of pub- 
lic recreation activities, and particularly to 
encourage patricipation in the accomplish- 
ment of such purposes by the Bad River Band 
and the Red Cliff Band of the Lake Superior 
Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Bad River Band” and the 
“Red Cliff Band”) the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to establish and admin- 
ister the Apostie Islands National Lakeshore 
(hereinafter referred to as the “lakeshore”). 

(b) The lakeshore shall comprise those 
islands, waters, and ons of mainland 
within Ashland and Bayfield Counties, Wis- 
consin, as generally depicted on a map iden- 
tified as “Boundary Maps—Proposed Apostle 
Islands National Lakeshore, NL-AI-7100B, 
sheets 1, 2, and 3,” dated May 1965, revised 
February 1967. Said map shall be on file and 
available for public inspection in the offices 
of the Department of the Interior. 

(c) As soon as practicable after acquisi- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior of an 
acreage within the boundaries of the lake- 
shore which in his opinion can be adminis- 
tered efficiently for the purposes of this Act, 
he shall establish the Apostle Islands Na- 
tional Lakeshore by publication of notice 
thereof in the Federal Register. 
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Sec. 2. (a) Within the boundaries of the 
lakeshore, the Secretary of the Interior (here- 
inafter referred to as the Secretary“) is au- 
thorized to acquire lands, or any interest 
therein, by donation, purchase with donated 
or appropriated funds, or exchange. Any 
property or interests therein owned by the 
State of Wisconsin, or any political subdivi- 
sion thereof, may be acquired only by the 
concurrence of such owner. Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, any Federal prop- 
erty located within the boundaries of the 
lakeshore may, with the concurrence of the 
agency having custody thereof, be transferred 
without consideration to the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Secretary for the purposes 
of the lakeshore, 

(b) In exercising his authority to acquire 
property within the boundaries of the lake- 
shore by exchange, the Secretary may ac- 
cept title to any non-Federal property 
therein, and in exchange therefore he may 
convey to the grantor of such property any 
federally owned property under his juris- 
diction in the State of Wisconsin which he 
classifies as suitable for exchange or other 
disposal. The values of the properties so 
exchanged either shall be approximately 
equal, or if they are not approximately equal 
the values shall be equalized by the payment 
of cash to the grantor or to the Secretary 
as the circumstances require. 

Sec. 3. (a) With the exception of not more 
than eighty acres of land in the Red Cliff 
Creek area that the Secretary determines are 
necessary for an administrative site, visitor 
center, and related facilities, any owner or 
owners, including beneficial owners (here- 
inafter in this section referred to as owner“) 
of improved property on the date of its ac- 
quisition by the Secretary may, as a condi- 
tion of such acquisition, retain for them- 
selves and their successors or assigns a right 
of use and occupancy of the improved prop- 
erty for noncommercial residential purposes 
for a definite term not to exceed twenty-five 
years, or, in lieu thereof, for a term ending 
at the death of the owner, or the death of 
his spouse, whichever is the later. The owner 
shall elect the term to be reserved. The Sec- 
retary shall pay to the owner the fair mar- 
ket value of the property on the date of 
such acquisition less the fair market value 
on such date of the right retained by the 
owner. 

(b) A right of use and occupancy retained 
pursuant to this section shall be subject to 
termination by the Secretary upon his de- 
termination that such use and occupancy is 
being exercised in a manner not consistent 
with the purposes of this Act, and upon 
tender to the holder of the right an amount 
equal to the fair market value of that portion 
of the right which remains unexpired. Such 
right of use and occupancy shall terminate by 
operation of law. 

(c) The term “improved property”, as used 
in this section, shall mean a detached, non- 
commercial residential dwelling, the con- 
struction of which was begun before Janu- 
ary 1, 1967 (hereinafter referred to as “dwell- 
ing”), together with so much of the land 
on which the dwelling is situated, the said 
land being in the same ownership as the 
dwelling, as the Secretary shall designate to 
be reasonably necessary for the enjoyment of 
the dwelling for the sole purpose of non- 
commercial residential use, together with 
any structures accessory to the dwelling 
which are situated on the land so designated. 

SEC. 4. The authorities granted by this Act 
shall be subject to the following exceptions 
and qualifications: 

(a) Lands or interests therein within the 
boundaries of the lakeshore that are held by 
the United States in trust for the Bad River 
Band or the Red Cliff Band may be acquired 
by the Secretary only with the concurrence 
of the beneficial owner. 

(b) Any leasehold interest acquired in 
lands beneficially owned by the Bad River 
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Band or the Red Cliff Band shall not exceed 
a term of ninety-nine years, but shall grant 
the Secretary the option of renewing the 
lease for as long as the lands are used as 
part of the lakeshore. 

(c) In order to facilitate the acquisition 
by exchange of the lands within the bound- 
aries of the lakeshore that are held by the 
United States in trust for the Bad River Band 
or the Red Cliff Band or held in trust or in a 
restricted status for individual Indians of 
said bands, the Secretary may acquire by ne- 
gotiated purchase, any lands, or interests 
therein, outside of the lakeshore boundaries. 
Lands so acquired may be exchanged for such 
Indian lands. The values of the properties so 
exchanged either shall be approximately 
equal, or if they are not approximately equal 
the values shall be equalized by th payment 
of cash to the grantor or to the Secretary as 
the circumstances require. 

(d) In order to provide substitute lands 
for the Bad River Band and the Red Cliff 
Band or for individual Indians of said bands 
in cases where their lands are acquired for the 
lakeshore, the Secretary may, from funds 
made available to him by such band or In- 
dian, acquire by negotiated purchase any 
lands or interests therein outside of the 
boundaries of the lakeshore: Provided, That 
title to such lands shall be held by the 
United States in trust for the band or the 
individual Indians involved. 

(e) In exercising his authority to acquire 
by negotiated purchase any land within the 
boundaries of the lakeshore that is held in 
trust or in a restricted status for individual 
Indians, the Secretary may, in cases where a 
particular tract of land is so held for more 
than one Indian, such land without 
the consent of all of the beneficial owners if 
the acquisition is agreed to by the owners of 
not less than a 50 per centum interest in any 
land where ten or fewer persons own un- 
divided interests or by the owners of not less 
than a 25 per centum interest in any land 
where eleven Or more persons own undivided 
interests. The Secretary may represent for the 
purpose of this subsection any Indian owner 
who is a minor or who is non compos mentis, 
and, after giving such notice of the proposed 
acquisition as he deems sufficient to inform 
interested parties, the Secretary may repre- 
sent any Indian owner who cannot be located, 
and he may execute any title documents nec- 
essary to convey a marketable and recordable 
title to the land. 

(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, improvements and structures needed 
for development and administration of the 
lakeshore may be constructed on lands leased 
pursuant to this section. 

Sec. 5. Within the portion of the Bad 
River and Red Cliff Indian Reservations that 
are included in the lakeshore, recognized 
members of the Bad River and Red Cliff 
Bands shall be 

(a) permitted to traverse such areas in 
order to hunt, fish, trap, boat, or gather 
wild rice or to obtain access to their homes 
or businesses: Provided, That in order to 
preserve and interpret the historic, scenic, 
cultural, and other outdoor features and at- 
tractions within the lakeshore the Secretary 
may prescribe regulations under which the 
area can be traversed; 

(b) granted the first right of refusal to 
purchase any timber at fair market value 
if the Secretary determines that the har- 
vesting or removal of timber is necessary or 
desirable; 

(c) granted, to the extent practicable, a 
preferential privilege of providing such visi- 
tor accommodations and services, includ- 


» That such a prefer- 
ential privilege will not be granted unless 
the visitor accommodations and services 
meet such standards as the Secretary may 
prescribe; 
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construction or maintenance work or for 
other work in connection with the lakeshore 
for which they are qualified; and 

(e) encouraged to produce and sell handi- 
craft objects under the supervision of the 
Secretary. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall, to the extent 
that appropriated funds and personnel are 
available, provide consultative or advisory 
assistance to the Bad River and Red Cliff 
Bands with respect to planning facilities 
or developments upon their tribal lands 
which are outside of the boundaries of the 
lakeshore. 

Sec. 7. Subject to such regulations as the 
Secretary may prescribe, the re 
members of the Bad River and Red Cliff 
Bands may use without charge any docking 
facilities within the lakeshore that are oper- 
ated directly by the Secretary. 

Sec. 8 (a) The Secretary shall permit 
hunting, fishing, and trapping on lands and 
waters under his jurisdiction within the 
boundaries of the lakeshore in accordance 
with the appropriate laws of Wisconsin to 
the extent applicable, except that he may 
designate zones where, and establish periods 
when, no hunting, trapping, or fishing shall 
be permitted for reasons of public safety, 
administration, fish or wildlife 
or public use and enjoyment. Except in 
emergencies, any regulations prescribing 
any such restrictions shall be put into effect 
only after consultation with the appropriate 
State agency responsible for hunting, trap- 
ping, and fishing activities. 

{b) Except for such regulations as the 

issue under authority of this 


Secretary may 
Act, nothing in this Act shall affect the 


existing rights of members of the Bad River 
Band or Red Cliff Band to hunt, fish, trap, 
or to gather wild rice, and the Secretary shall 
grant to such Indians the same rights with 
respect to land acquired by him within the 
portions of the lakeshore that are within the 
Bad River and Red Cliff Indian Reservations. 

Sec. 9. The lakeshore shall be administered, 
protected, and developed in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act of August 25, 1916 
(39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1 et seq.), as amended 
and supplemented; and the Act of April 9, 
1924 (43 Stat. 90; 16 U.S.C. 8a et seq.), as 
amended; except that any other statutory 
authority available to the Secretary for the 
conservation and management of natural re- 
sources may be utilized to the extent he 
finds such authority will further the pur- 
poses of the Act. 

Sec. 10. (a) In the administration, protec- 
tion, and development of the lakeshore, the 
Secretary shall adopt and implement, and 
may from time to time revise, a land and 
water use management plan which shall in- 
clude specific provision for— 

(1) protection of scenic, scientific, his- 
toric, geological, and archeological features 
contributing to public education, inspiration, 
and enjoyment; 

(2) development of facilities to provide the 
benefits of public recreation and a scenic 
shoreline drive on the Bayfield Peninsula; 

(3) preservation of the unique flora and 
fauna and the physiographic and geologic 
conditions now prevailing on the Apostle 
2 within the lakeshore: Provided, That 

the Secretary may provide for the public en- 
joyment and understanding of the unique 
natural, historic, scientific, and archeological 
features of the Apostle Islands through the 
establishment of such trails, observation 
points, exhibits, and services as he may deem 
desirable; and 

(4) preservation and enhancement of the 
unique characteristics of the Kakagon River 
and Bac River Sloughs. 

(b) With respect to the portion of the 
lakeshore located within the boundaries of 
the Bad River Indian Reservation such land 
and water use management plan shall pro- 
vide for— 


(1) public enjoyment and understanding > cessible 


of the unique natural, historic, and scientific 
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features through the establishment of such 
roads, trails, observation points, exhibits, and 
services as the Secretary may deem desirable; 
and 

(2) public use and enjoyment areas that 
the Secretary considers especially adaptable 
for viewing wildlife: Provided, That no de- 
velopment or plan for the convenience of 
visitors shall be undertaken in such portion 
of the lakeshore if it would be incompatible 
with the preservation of the unique flora and 
fauna or the present physiographic condi- 
tions. 

Sec. 11. Section 1 of the Act of August 9, 
1955 (69 Stat. 539), as amended (25 U.S.C. 
415), is hereby further amended by inserting 
the words “the Bad River Reservation, the 


Sec. 12. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act, of 
which not more than $13,310,000 may be ex- 
pended for land acquisition and develop- 
ment. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an excerpt from 
* explaining the purposes of the 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BACKGROUND 


The Apostle Islands archipelago consists of 
22 islands situated in Lake Superior off the 
Bayfield Peninsula of Wisconsin. The islands 
are heavily forested and range from 50 to 500 
feet above the lake’s surface. Their shorelines 
are characterized by intricately and gro- 
tesquely carved cliffs, arches, pillars, and 
grottos, punctuated by sandy or stony 
beaches. 

‘The islands are rich historically, both as 
the initial midwestern home of the Ojibway 
(now the Chippewa) Indians and as a center 
for French and English commerce during the 
fur-trade bonanza of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 

‘The coastline of the northern tip of the 
Bayfield Peninsula, hereafter referred to as 
the Red Cliff unit, is also famed for its wave- 
sculptured sandstone cliffs and grottos and 
the magnificent beaches in its bays. 

Southeast of the Bayfield Peninsula, across 
the Chequamegon Bay, is the area known as 
the Kakagon-Bad River Sloughs unit. This 
unique marshland, with its abundance of 
furred, feathered, and finned wildlife, formed 
behind the sand spit which is now known as 
Chequamegon Point. The name Kakagon 
means “home for the walleyed pike,” and the 
sloughs have been a perpetual wild rice 
source over which the Chippewas often had to 
Wage war. 

S. 778 would create an Apostle Islands Na- 
tional Lakeshore of three units. The Apostle 
Islands unit would include 21 islands, ex- 
cluding only Madeline Island with its perma- 
nent year round community, summer colony, 
and network of permanent roads. The Red 
Cliff unit would consist of a coastal strip 
some 30 miles long by 14 to % mile wide 
around the tip of Bayfield Peninsula. The 
Kakagon-Bad River Sloughs unit would con- 
sist of the heart of the marshland and its 
guardian sand spit. 

The 7ist Congress, in 1930, directed the 
Secretary of the Interior to investigate the 
potential for an Apostle Islands National 
Park. This bill is the culmination of that 
initial directive, and would provide the 52 
million people of the Midwest with an ac- 

lakeshore on the world's largest— 
and unpolluted—tresh water body. 
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SECTION-BY-SECTION EXPLANATION 


Section 1.—Declares the dual purposes of 
providing an unspoiled recreation area and 
enhancing the well-being of the Red Cliff 
and Bad River Bands of Chippewa Indians. 
Designates the lakeshore boundaries by map 
reference and sets the procedure for estab- 
lishment of the Apostle Islands National 
Lakeshore, 

Section 2—Grants the authority for ac- 
quisition of lands and waters by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior by donation, purchase, 
or exchange. Non-Federal public lands may 
be acquired only with the concurrence of the 
owner. 

Section 3—Except on not more than 80 
acres for administrative and visitor center 
use, near Red Cliff Creek, owners of improved 
property may retain a 25-year or lifetime 
occupancy and use for noncommercial resi- 
dential purposes. 

Section 4.—Sets forth exceptions and qual- 
ifications om the Secretary’s authority to 
purchase and/or lease Indian lands within 
the Red Cliff and Bad River Reservations. 
The purpose of these restrictions and qualifi- 
cations is to protect and enhance the eco- 
momic well-being of these Indian owners 
while still allowing orderly development for 
lakeshore purposes. 

Section 5—Grants to the Red Cliff and 
Bad River Indians certain considerations, 
such as preferential consideration for certain 
construction, maintenance, and guide sery- 
ice employment for which they are qualified, 
first refusal to purchase timber at fair mar- 
ket value if timber removal is necessary or 
desirable, rights to traverse lakeshore lands 
within the reservations to hunt, fish, trap or 
gather wild rice, and encourages production 
and sale of handicraft objects. 

Section 6.—Provides consultative assist- 
ance to the Red Cliff and Bad River Indians 
to plan or develop facilities on tribal lands 
outside the lakeshore. 

Section 7—Permits these Indians free use 
of docking facilities operated directly by the 
Secretary. 

Section 8.—Permits hunting, fishing, and 
trapping on lakeshore lands in accordance 
with State laws when and where public use, 
administration, and certain other considera- 
tions permit. Grants to the Indians the same 
rights to hunt, fish, trap, or gather wild rice 
on lakeshore lands within the reservations as 
they now have on their own lands. 

Section 9.—Allows the Secretary to employ 
the provisions of the act of August 25, 1916, 
for lakeshore administration. Also permits 
use of the act of April 9, 1924, which allows 
the designation of a road traversing at least 
90-percent Federal land and carrying pri- 
marily park visitor traffic as a national park 
approach road. 

Section 10.—Requires the Secretary to de- 
velop & land and water use plan with cer- 
tain specific provisions for protection, en- 
hancement, and development. This will, 
among other things, facilitate the Secretary 
in fulfilling the committee’s desire that the 
scenic drive planned for the Red Cliff unit 
not unduly disrupt the beauty of the shore- 
line. In this regard, the committee recom- 
mends that this scenic road be a two-part, 
one-way drive closely following the topo- 
graphic features. The eastern part should 
have a counterclockwise traffic flow to an 
exit near the midpoint of the Red Cliff unit. 
The western part should have a clockwise 
traffic flow to the same exit. 

There is no intention on the committee’s 
part that commercial fishing operations in 
the Apostle Islands unit be restricted in any 
manner by this act except as the Secretary 
determines advisable for reasons of public 
safety, administration, of access to the 
islands. 

Section II. —Amends the Indian Long 
Term Leasing Act of 1955 to authorize the 
Bad River and Red Cliff Bands to enter into 
leases for terms up to 99 years. 
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Section 12.—Authorizes appropriations of 
which not more than $13,310,000 may be ex- 
pended for land acquisition and develop- 
ment. 


EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF HAWAII 
STATEHOOD 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, today 
marks the eighth anniversary of the ad- 
mission of Hawaii to the Union. It has 
been my custom from time to time to re- 
port to the Senate on the progress en- 
joyed by the people of Hawaii since that 
glorious day in 1959. 

This year, however, I intend to look 
into the future because all of you are 
familiar with our phenomenal success 
story and many of you will be numbered 
among the nearly 1 million visitors 
who crossed the Pacific to visit our is- 
lands this year. 

In 1975, Hawaii will be closer to Wash- 
ington than California is today. And 
Californians, speeding toward Honolulu 
in a supersonic transport, will barely 
have time for a cocktail and lunch before 
they arrive. 

Perhaps two and a half million visi- 
tors—more than triple our present pop- 
ulation—will enjoy the sun, sand, and 
mountain greenery that has enchanted 
newcomers since Capt. James Cook first 
stepped ashore on the Island of Hawaii 
2 years after the American Declaration 
of Independence. 

One of the major attractions in Ha- 
waii in 1975 will not be the newest resort 
hotel complex but the sprawling campus 
of the University of Hawaii which will 
then be universally recognized as a major 
intellectual and cultural center serving 
all the nations on the rim of the Pacific 
Basin. 

Hopefully by 1975, peace will have re- 
turned once more to the Pacific. Eight 
years from now we should be engaged 
in the midst of a massive redevelopment 
program designed to uplift all of South- 
east Asia from a morass of poverty, ig- 
norance and disease. 

Our active partners in this enterprise 
should include Japan, Taiwan, Philip- 
pines, South Korea, and possibly the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. 

The University of Hawaii and its sister 
institution, the East-West Center, will 
serve as major resource centers for this 
vast operation because of the wealth of 
knowledge and experience possessed by 
the faculty of these two educational 
facilities. 

The groundwork is already being laid 
in Hawaii for this great redevelopment 
program. The University of Hawaii now 
trains more Peace Corps volunteers than 
any other U.S. college or university. 

For years now, University of Hawaii 
teams have been sent out to various 
Southeast Asian and Asian nations to 
fulfill educational, agricultural, and tech- 
nical assistance contracts for the Agency 
for International Development. 

Senators may be surprised to learn 
that a U.S. Office of Education study 
completed 3 years ago showed that of all 
the students in American higher educa- 
tion studying East Asian languages, ap- 
proximately half were being taught on 
the University of Hawaii campus. And of 
all the students in Asian area studies, 
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more than a quarter of them are taught 
at the University of Hawaii. 

By 1975, I am confident that the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii will have established 
a 4-year medical college because a 2- 
year medical school is already a reality. 

This schoo] can become another leader 
in the field of tropical medicine, dedi- 
cated to the needs and interests of Pacific 
islands and nations. 

Perhaps we will count a few Chinese 
Communist students among our East- 
West Center grantees in 1975. I certainly 
hope so because I would welcome the 
chance to give them an opportunity to 
place our free society under their own 
microscopes. 

Before the next decade passes, Hawaii 
will become one of the world’s leading 
centers for warm water oceanographic 
research. Our State university is already 
one of the few offering advanced degrees 
in the oceanographic field. Private sector 
interest in Hawaii as an oceanographic 
center has vastly increased in recent 
years and substantial investments have 
already been made in oceanographic re- 
search facilities in the State. 

If present promising experiments de- 
velop satisfactorily, many U.S. mainland 
Tesidents will enjoy fresh Hawaiian 
fruits at their tables for the first time. 
Tropical fruits grown in Hawaii will be 
given an extended shelf life as the result 
of nuclear irradiation. Hawaii will also 
become a new source for fresh vegetables 
during the winter months in our Western 
States. 

Developing East-West trade will have 

e an even more significant factor 
in the economic growth of our island 
economy. 

In 1975, Hawaii, which has already es- 
tablished a flourishing foreign trade zone, 
will be a major transshipment center in 
the Pacific. Our containerization know- 
how, already ranking with the most ad- 
vanced in the maritime industry, will 
have made substantial contributions to- 
ward cutting shipping costs and speed- 
ing goods toward their destinations with- 
out undue delays. 

Hawaii will continue to play a key role 
in our national space program both in 
the fields of space communications and 
space observations. We possess a unique 
advantage because of our position on 
the earth in relation to the planets and 
our high volcanic peaks, surrounded by 
smog-free air, are virtually unmatched 
for space observation purposes. 

Satellite communications will play an 
increasingly important role in Hawaii’s 
future. By 1975, many millions of Amer- 
icans who have not been fortunate 
enough to have visited Hawaii will have 
become increasingly familiar with its re- 
markable development. 

Direct television broadcasts via satel- 
lite from Hawaii will let the world see for 
itself how many diverse ethnic groups 
enjoy life together in the 50th State. 

The professional football fan on the 
eastern seaboard can look forward to a 
direct broadcast of an NFL or AFL game 
from Honolulu at about 8 p.m. on Sun- 
days in 1975. The game will start at 2 
p.m., Hawaii time, but because of the 6- 
hour time differential, will be viewed 
Sunday evenings on the East Coast. 

This news may prove disconcerting to 
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housewives who presently find their hus- 
bands’ attention rivetted to the television 
tube for two consecutive games every 
Sunday during football season. But plans 
are moving ahead for a new municipal 
stadium in Honolulu and preliminary 
talks have been held with professional 
football league officials. The Lani Bird 
satellite is already in orbit. 

The visitor to the Hawaii of 1975 will 
find no shortages of sun, sand, and surf, 
nor our traditional aloha spirit; but he 
will also find a Pacific community dedi- 
cated to leading America into new and 
lasting relationships with her sister na- 
tions to the west. 


SALUTE INTERNATIONAL DRUM 
CORPS WEEK 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the week 
of September 2 will mark a celebration 
by drum and bugle corps in the United 
States and Canada, and I would like to 
join with organizations and individuals 
from all over the world in a salute to 
youngsters engaged in this worthwhile 
training. 


Wyoming is the home of the world- 
famous Casper Troopers, who have trav- 
eled throughout this country to partici- 
pate in programs of pageantry and patri- 
otism. The Troopers have won numerous 
national awards for their expertise. 

I commend the young people every- 
where who are taking part in drum and 
bugle corps activities, because they have 
chosen by their participation to help, and 
to encourage other young people to follow 
their example. They have chosen to divert 
their energies into useful channels. 

I hope the celebration scheduled for 
September 2 through 9, marking Inter- 
national Drum Corps Week, will be the 
biggest and best ever. 


THE INCOME TAX SURCHARGE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
proposed 10-percent surcharge on corpo- 
rate and personal income taxes is the 
most pressing matter before Congress. 
It is a question that the public feels 
strongly about, and it should. Few de- 
cisions made in this body will be felt 
more directly than a tax increase. An 
editorial entitled “The Tax: Painful but 
Necessary,” published in Life magazine, 
sizes up as concisely and thoroughly as 
I have seen the case for a tax increase. 
We are dutybound to consider all sides 
of this important issue. That is why I 
am bringing it to the attention of the 
Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tse Tax: PAINFUL sur NECESSARY 

The case for a tax increase, as argued by 
President Johnson in his proposal for a 
10% surcharge on corporate and personal 
income taxes, is a persuasive one. 

The US. is heading toward its largest 
federal budget deficit since World War II, 
by the President's reckoning a whopping $29 
billion shortfall. Deficits are no longer re- 
garded as necessarily immoral (the U.S., in 
fact, has run one for nine of the last 10 
years), but the sheer size of the one now 
confronting the nation is fearsome. 
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With no tax increase, the deficit will have 
to be financed through very large issues of 
government securities that would drive al- 
ready high interest rates to perilous peaks. 
In that event there would almost surely be 
a credit crisis of the type that hit the econ- 
omy a year ago when interest rates rose to 
a 40-year high, drying up the mortgage 
market and pressing the resources of even 
the largest banks. 

A tax increase is the most practical way 
to avert a repetition of that nearly dis- 
astrous credit crisis. Theoretically, a cut 
in government spending would achieve the 
same result, but even if Congress were 

to make the necessary cuts, which 
it isn’t, the reductions would not take 
effect fast enough to deal with this year's 
budget problem. Higher taxes will trim the 
deficit and relieve the government of the 
need to overstrain the money market and 
thus drive interest rates to levels that would 
depress the economy. 

The proposed tax increase will help the 
economy in another important way. For 
the past year consumer prices have risen 
3%, @ particularly disturbing fact in view 
of the nation’s balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. A tax increase will not stop inflation, 
but it will help to restrain it. 

Only one truly substantial argument has 
been raised against the surtax, and that 
is that it might prolong or accentuate the 
“mini-recession” the country has been ex- 
periencing this year. Fear of this caused 
President Johnson, who originally proposed 
a 6% surtax last January, to hold off until 
August before submitting his formal re- 
quest. But now most of the economic in- 
dicators are promising renewed growth, and 
the economy seems to have a great deal 
of underlying strength. 

In any case, the eventual size of the tax 
increase is not likely to be as large as the 
President’s request. Congress has been re- 
luctant to enact any tax hike at all, and 
Johnson has almost surely asked for 10% 
in the hope of getting 6% or so, 

That, in fact, would seem to be about 
the right amount. Along with some fiscal 
juggling the President has proposed, it 
would mean the budget deficit would be 
held to about 820 billion. Still a very large 
deficit, to be sure, but a more vigorous 
attempt to close the gap might be coun- 
terproductive since it could dampen busi- 
ness activity and reduce tax receipts. 

If, as seems likely, a surtax is enacted, 
most Americans will have a bit less money 
to spend. Nobody will cheer about that, 
but there is a higher, if less immediately 
obvious, price to pay for not adopting a tax 
increase. 


REDUCTION OF RETIREMENT BENE- 
FITS DUE TO SOCIAL SECURITY 
INCREASES 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, today 
the Subcommittee on Employment and 
Retirement Incomes released a report to 
the Special Committee on. Aging con- 
cerning “Reduction of Retirement Bene- 
fits Due to Social Security Increases.” 

One of my greatest concerns as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee has been the 
fact that thousands of retired individuals 
over age 65 fail to benefit from social se- 
curity benefit increases. Under the pres- 
ent law, many of those who receive vet- 
erans’ pensions, old-age assistance pay- 
ments, certain private pensions, or some 
State and local pensions have their 
monthly payments from these pension 
systems reduced every time there is a 
social security benefit increase. Conse- 
quently, social security increases become 
meaningless for many older Americans. 
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Two types of pension systems create 
this anomaly. One is the pension system 
which has a “means test”; the other is 
the pension system which is integrated 
with social security payments and pays 
only the difference between social secu- 
rity and a fixed amount. Under either 
type of system the beneficiary is denied 
the additional money intended by a so- 
cial security increase. 

Mr. President, I believe that I am cor- 
rect in saying that both the majority and 
minority members of the subcommittee 
view this situation with alarm. 

Historically, social security increases 
have been enacted in response to desper- 
ate financial needs exacerbated by infia- 
tion. Nevertheless, many retired Amer- 
icans entitled to social security have 
failed to obtain the financial relief in- 
tended by the increases. For example, so- 
cial security increases have in some cases 
actually reduced the dollar income of 
eae persons who receive veterans’ pen- 

ns. 

The majority suggests that a provision 
which would permit partial waiver of 
social security benefits would help to al- 
leviate the problem presented by vet- 
erans’ benefits, old-age assistance, and 
integrated pensions systems both private 
and public. We of the minority feel that 
this approach has absolutely no effect on 
the welfare of individuals. We admit that 
it might save a few dollars for the social 
security system, but in doing so it fails to 
achieve the end of providing additional 
income for thousands of older Americans 
who are hardest hit by inflation. 

At best, the waiver approach is a stop- 
gap measure; at worst it becomes a tool 
of discrimination against those who must 
rely on both social security and another 
pension system to live out their retire- 
ment years. 

Mr. President, as long as the country 
seems committed to perpetual inflation, 
the minority feels that automatic cost- 
of-living increases are necessary for vet- 
erans’ pensions and old-age assistance 
payments, as well as for social security 
benefits. The automatic cost-of-living 
approach would insure that individuals 
receiving veterans’ benefits or old-age 
assistance payments would actually re- 
ceive additional dollars granted by social 
security increase. At the same time it 
would not create the discrimination in- 
herent in the waiver proposal suggested 
by the majority. 

We realize, Mr. President, that the 
minority approach does not directly af- 
fect certain private pension plans or cer- 
tain State or local pension plans. As I 
have pointed out, a few of those plans 
are based on a fixed dollar amount and 
pay only the difference between social 
security and the fixed amount. 

With respect to either public or pri- 
vate pension systems of this type, we feel 
that the waiver approach suggested by 
the majority would be completely in- 
effective. Such systems are based on a 
contract between the employer and em- 
ployee. That contract is almost always 
dependent on the employee accepting the 
full social security benefits to which he 
is entitled. If such a retired employee at- 
tempted to waive part of his social secu- 
rity benefit, it would appear that either 
his former employer, the trustee of the 
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pension fund or his fellow members in 
the system could institute a court action 
against him based on a contractual vio- 


We were reassured by testimony at 
the hearings that both public and pri- 
vate pension systems of an integrated 
nature are being modified through col- 
lective bargaining. The minority cer- 
tainly favors such modification and re- 
jects the waiver provision suggested by 
the majority in this area only because it 
seems unworkable and undesirable. 

We sincerely hope that this session of 
Congress will provide a cost-of-living in- 
crease with respect to both veterans’ 
pensions and old-age assistance. We must 
do all that we can to protect older Amer- 
icans living on fixed incomes against fu- 
ture injury from inflation. 


A SANE APPRAISAL OF SENATE 
ACTION ON THE FOREIGN AID BILL 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, while 
various newspapers moan editorially over 
the modest retrenchment which the Sen- 
ate wisely made in the foreign aid bill, 
it is gratifying to note a sane and realistic 
appraisal of the Senate’s actions in the 
editorial entitled “The Cut in Foreign 
Aid,” published in the Scripps-Howard 
Washington News on Thursday, August 
10. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Cur In FOREIGN Am 


President Johnson says he is determined 
to persuade the House of Representatives to 
restore the reductions in foreign aid made by 
the Senate this week. 

“When we suffer reverses as we did this 
afternoon in Congress,” he said, we will per- 
severe.“ 

But the taxpayers have been persevering 
for years in opposition to the heavy drain on 
American resources created by the foreign aid 
program. 

Since World War II, the United States has 
doled out about $125 billion in various forms 
of foreign assistance. 

Much of this has been borrowed money— 
the national debt has risen about $80 billion 
in that time. 

The cuts made by the Senate were rela- 
tively modest at that—a total of only $800 
million from Mr. Johnson's request for au- 
thority to spend $3.20 billion. 

Even after this reduction, 26 senators voted 
against the bill. 

The Senate is reflecting general public 
opinion, which has shown increasing impa- 
tience with the foreign aid program. Foreign 
aid is an essential part of our foreign policy. 
It is a reasonable obligation of good world 
citizenship. But its basic purpose is, or ought 
to be simply to help less fortunate nations 
to help themselves. We can’t be, and ought 
not try to be, Santa Clause to the whole 
globe. 

In the circumstances, as the Senate debate 
indicated, with a costly war in Vietnam and 
heavy spending on domestic programs, the 
foreign aid program has to take its reductions 
along with everything else. 

Every year, in this and three preceding 
administrations, any reduction in foreign aid 
spending has been viewed as approximately 
a disaster by the foreign aid spenders—but 
there never has been a shred of evidence that 
any such consequences ensued. They won't 
this time, either. 
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Mr. Johnson may plead with the House if 
he chooses—but if the House listens it will be 
going against public opinion and common 
sense as well. 


CENSUS TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 
ON BILINGUALITY IN UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
during the course of the hearings of the 
Special Subcommittee on Bilingual Edu- 
cation, we were distressed to learn that 
no statistical information is presently 
available concerning the first language 
learned at home by our citizens. The 
U.S. Census has not recently asked a 
question regarding the language used by 
our citizens. In order to remedy this 
deficiency in our information, I have 
asked the Director of the Census to in- 
clude appropriate questions in the 1970 
census. He has indicated that due to the 
pressure for questions to be added to the 
census, there is room for only one ques- 
tion on language to be added. While this 
is not all that could be desired, it is a 
start in the right direction. The hearings 
on my bilingual educational bill, S. 428, 
have shown the necessity for this in- 
ream about the people of our coun- 

ry. 

For the information of my fellow 
Members, I ask unanimous consent that 
the exchange of letters between Mr. 
Eckler and myself be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

AUGUST 4, 1967. 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dmecror: On January 17 I intro- 
duced S. 428, the Bilingual American Edu- 
cation Act of 1967. This bill would authorize 
funds to local educational agencies for de- 
veloping and operating new and imaginative 
elementary and secondary school programs 
designed to meet the needs of students whose 
mother tongue is Spanish. 

Since its introduction extensive hearings 
have been held on the bill and there is every 
likelihood that it will be enacted during 
this session of Congress, since it has devel- 
oped wide bipartisan support in both Houses 
of Congress. 

In drafting the bill I dicovered a situation 
which would have important consequences 
for the implementation of the act: that we 
do not know how many speakers of foreign 
languages there are in the United States, 
what these languages are, and where the 
speakers live. 

Consequently, I had to base state allot- 
ments in the bill on Spanish surname and 
immigration data (Section 703b). State al- 
lotments should be based on the number of 
Spanish-speaking students in the state, but 
there is no census data available on this 
subject. 

Information on Foreign languages spoken 
in the United States would be essential to 
the proper implementation of this bill. It 
would also be of use in other ways to Con- 
gress, the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, state and local governments, busi- 
nesses, scholars, educators, and countless 
others, 

It therefore seems to me that the Bureau 
of the Census might well ask the following 
three questions in its 1970 Census: 

1. In what language can the subject— 

(a) speak conversationally? 

(b) read books and papers? 
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2. What is the subject’s “mother tongue”, 
that is, what language did he first learn to 
speak? 

3. What language is most often used in 
the home in conversation? 

Thank you for your attention to this re- 
quest. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. YARBOROUGH. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D.C., August 15, 1967. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of August 4 recom- 
mending the inclusion of some questions on 
language in the 1970 census. 

We recognize the importance of informa- 
tion about the use of languages other than 
English. Accordingly, we intend to include a 
question about the main language spoken in 
the home when the individual was a child. 
This will be asked of a sample of the entire 
population, rather than a sample of only the 
foreign born as in 1960. Statistics will be 
available for metropolitam areas and other 
areas within States, as well as for States as 
& whole. In combination with information 
about the country of birth of the individual 
and of his parents this will fill much of the 
data gap which you described in your letter. 

The pressure to include questions in the 
census schedule is very great and we feel 
that we can include only one question of 
this type. The question on the mother tongue 
has been included in censuses in the past. 
This information for school age children will 
provide a basis for developing programs to 
assist children from homes in which another 
language is commonly spoken. 

While recognizing the importance of in- 
formation about the ability of the adult 
population to speak or read a language other 
than English, we doubt that the census can 
provide this type of information. It is gen- 
eral experience that people tend to overstate 
their ability in regard to a foreign language, 
and that careful probing is needed to secure 
information which could be put to practical 
use. 

If we can be of any further assistance, 
please let us know. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. Ross ECKLER, 
Director, Bureau of the Census. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN EDU- 
CATION 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I am very 
much pleased that a new Senate Special 
Subcommittee on Indian Education has 
been established. I have long advocated 
such a committee, and now, with the 
full and active support of the senior 
Senators from Alabama and Oregon, the 
new special subcommittee has come into 
being and will operate in conjunction 
with the Subcommittee on Education, 
which is itself under the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Since coming to Congress, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been distressed that no one 
Senate committee concerns itself wholly 
with Indian education. To be sure, im- 
portant work in this area is being done, 
both by the Subcommittee on Education 
and the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, 
the latter being under the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
But, as members of these subcommittees 
are the first to admit, the Indian’s educa- 
tional problems are so complex and 
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unique that they require special and de- 
tailed investigation and consideration. 
And this they have not received. 

Consequently, during an era when edu- 
cation has been pushed as never before, 
when landmark legislation has been en- 
acted, the American Indian has not been 
adequately represented nor considered, 
at least educationally. 

The new setup should help to correct 
this deficiency, in part because the spe- 
cial subcommittee will concern itself with 
Indian education exclusively. One of the 
subcommittee’s first orders of business 
should be to hold public hearings, par- 
ticularly to listen to testimony from 
tribal chiefs, Indian educators, BIA of- 
ficials, other educators, and interested 
laymen. One of my major concerns has 
been that much of the legislation already 
proposed, no less so in education than 
in other fields, has not been supported 
by Indians themselves. I am hopeful that 
we can end this practice. 

I have nothing but praise for the BIA 
officials and teachers, who have devoted 
their energies and their lives to helping 
Indians to improve their education. But 
despite their efforts, we have not been 
very successful. We must face up to the 
fact that Indian adults under 45 years of 
age average less than an eighth-grade 
education, compared. with the average 
for all Americans of approximately 12 
years of school. Also, even today, more 
than 50 percent of the Indian youngsters 
who attend school—and no one knows 
for sure the number of Indians not being 
educated—drop out before they com- 
plete the twelfth grade. This figure is 
approximately twice the national aver- 
age. 

We cannot turn our back on this 
national tragedy. 

Mr. President, 1 am hopeful that the 
establishment of this new committee 
represents a significant, necessary step 
forward in the one area of education 
that historically has been unfairly 
treated. The special subcommittee will 
concentrate on the long-range problem 
of steering Indian education out of the 
doldrums and onto a sea of progress, 
promise, and hope. 

I again want to thank the chairman 
of the full committee and the senior 
Senator from Oregon for their enthu- 
siastic support for and endorsement of 
my recommendation. Without their help 
and understanding, this initial step 
would not have been possible. 

I am looking forward to serving on 
the special subcommittee with the sen- 
ior Senators from Massachusetts and 
Oregon, the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado, and a Senator yet to be named. I 
know that each of them joins me in the 
hope that Indian education can be 
moved forward. 


THOSE UNDER THE GUN OF COM- 
MUNIST AGGRESSION KNOW 
THAT PRESIDENT JOHNSON IS 
RIGHT IN VIETNAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, why it is that 10,000 miles away 
from the United States in the jungles of 
South Vietnam, most Americans, South 
Vietnamese, and our allies fully under- 
stand why we are fighting, much better 
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than most critics and skeptics here in our 
own land who doubt the motives and ac- 
tions of our country? 

The answer to that question is given 
in the intense words of an American eco- 
nomic adviser to the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, Robert F. Dwyer. 

Writing in the August issue of the Fly- 
ing A, publication of the Aeroquip Corp., 
of Jackson, Mich., Mr. Dwyer said bluntly 
that those engaged in the bloody fight for 
democracy and self-determination of 
South Vietnam have no question but that 
President Johnson is right in what he is 
doing. 

Mr. Dwyer wondered out loud why 
others in our own country did not express 
the same sentiments. 

He wondered why little attention is 
given in the American press to recently 
captured Vietcong documents which 
showed a Communist plan for the take- 
over of all of Southeast Asia. 

He wondered why there is so much 
criticism of American military effort in 
Vietnam, and why there is little, if any, 
attention given in public media to the 
Vietcong terrorist campaign which has 
taken the lives of thousands upon thou- 
sands of innocent South Vietnamese 
men, women, and c 

Mr. Dwyer asked us to ask the South 
Vietnamese and the peoples of Thailand, 
Cambodia, the Philippines, and Indone- 
sia, whether they would like to see the 
United States withdraw its military 
forces from Vietnam or cut back on its 
pacification and development programs 
which have brought increased security 
and economic benefits to the Vietnamese 
people. 

Too many vocal critics fail to under- 
stand that there can be no nationhood for 
Vietnam, no democracy, no independence 
without security from Communist terror 
or attack. 

Vietnam in the 1960's is, in many ways, 
similar to Western Europe threatened by 
the Nazi armies and fifth columns in the 
19307. 

Vietnam is, in many ways, similar to 
those Eastern European states which fell 
under the pall of communism through 
military occupation after World War II. 

Vietnam is no different from Korea, or 
the Philippines, or Indonesia, where the 
Communists tried but failed to conquer 
by force. 

The anti-Communist policy pursued by 
Lyndon B. Johnson in Vietnam in the 
1960’s is no different from the anti- 
Fascist policies of Franklin Roosevelt in 
the 1940’s; from the anti-Communist 
policies of Harry Truman and Dwight 
Eisenhower in the 1950’s; and from the 
policies of John F. Kennedy in the 1960’s. 

President Johnson is trying to live up 
to a commitment made by three Presi- 
dents, and he has tried to avoid pre- 
cipitous actions which might draw China 
into the war. At the same time, he has 
tried to step up the pressure so as to con- 
vince Hanoi that it cannot win its battle 
of aggression, and the President has 
hoped that, in this way, Hanoi would at 
last be willing to come to the conference 
table. Moreover, President Johnson has 
repeatedly expressed his desire to move 
from the battlefield to the conference 
table. 

It is too late to engage in polemics as 
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to whether or not we ought to have got- 
ten involved in South Vietnam as deeply 
as we have become involved. The fact is 
that we are there and our fighting men 
need our support. I believe that President 
Johnson has tried to do the right thing, 
and that history will show him as a man 
who would not be forced out, bluffed out, 
or criticized out of an American commit- 
ment to peace and liberty. 

Let us support our President and our 
oe men in Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Record an article by Mr. Robert F. 
Dwyer entitled, “Southeast Asia: The 
Tide Turns.” It is valuable reading. It 
should receive the broadest possible dis- 
tribution to the American people. 

There being no objection, the article. 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SOUTHEAST ASIA: THE TIDE TURNS 
(By Robert F. Dwyer) 

(NoreE.—“Southeast Asia—The Tide Turns” 
was presented by Robert F. Dwyer, vice chair- 
man of the National Export Expansion Coun- 
cil, before the Memphis Regional Export Ex- 
pansion Council, Memphis, Tennessee, earlier 
this year. 

(Mr. Dwyer has visited Viet Nam several 
times as forestry advisor on economic de- 
velopment. In February, 1966, he accom- 
panied Vice President Hubert Humphrey and 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman to 
Viet Nam in his capacity as forestry advisor. 
Mr. Dwyer was named by President Johnson 
to head a forestry resources advisory mission 
to Viet Nam in June, 1966, where recommen- 
dations were made on the management and 
development of 13 million acres of Viet Nam 
forest land. 

(Mr. Dwyer returned to Viet Nam early this 
year to install the technical personnel who 
will establish and advise a forestry program 
for South Viet Nam and introduced them to 
their Vietnamese counterparts. A detailed 
survey was also made for increasing the out- 
put of lumber mills and plywood plants in 
the country. 

(Active in the forestry industry, Mr. Dwyer 
is nner: of Dwyer Lumber Distributors of 

, Oregon, and was named Lumber- 
— ot the Year in 1963, A private pilot with 
7000 hours, he flies his own Aero Commander 
680 FP.) 

A short time ago I found myself hedge- 
hopping in a small Twin Dornier over the 
beach near Quang Ngai. The marines at the 
moment were making a landing, supported 
by two carriers, four cruisers, and seven de- 
stroyers. Jets zipped under us striking at 
shore defenses. 

I didn’t want to be there, but headwinds 
had left us low on gas, and we had to land 
there. It was on my third mission to Viet 
Nam as an economic adviser to AID and the 
Administration, to assist in the development 
of their forest industry. I was in no frame of 
mind to do any sightseeing, but I had a ring- 
side seat to watch our boys who are doing 
our fighting for us. 

We finally got down on the airstrip, smack 
in the middle of the battle, in which the 
marines were rooting out a force of 2,000 Viet 
Cong. Naturally things were a bit confused, 
and there was little opportunity for the 
niceties of protocol. 

But the Green Berets captain who was in 
charge of the airfield operations came up to 
me and said; “Mr. Dwyer, we're winning this 
war out here—how about winning the war 
back in the States?” 

The captain referred to the “phony war” 
being waged here on the home front, in the 
press, on television, in Washington, D.C., on 
our college campuses—by bearded, unwashed 

“Peace Creeps,” . by misguided clergy- 
men, by naive reporters such as Harrison 
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Salisbury of the New York Times, who have 
been taken on a Ho Chi Minh-conducted 
snipe hunt. 

Only recently in Central Park, New York 
City, during the Communist-inspired and 
managed Viet Nam week demonstrations, a 
mob of these people burned not only their 
draft cards but an American flag for the 
benefit of the cameras. 

Flying back to Saigon from Quang Ngai for 
a conference with General Westmoreland, I 
turned on my pocket transistor radio and 
heard from an armed forces radio station 
news bulletin that Vice President Humphrey 
had been mobbed by some of these Vietniks 
outside the gates at Stanford University. 

When I saw General Westmoreland about 
15 minutes. later, I mentioned this to him. 
He was appalled. His face fell sadly, “Do you 
mean to say,” he said, “that the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States has been mobbed 
in our own country? What has happened to 
our educators? What has happened to our 
press? What has happened to the parents? 
to all these so-called educators who would 
permit such a thing when we have people 
dying here to protect the very freedoms they 
‘are using to subvert our efforts?” 

I had never realized before how deep this 
undercurrent of distortion, misrepresenta- 
tion, and even betrayal permeated the shift- 
ing sands of public opinion here at home. 


im the present conflict, I can say that if this 
war is lost, it will be lost not on the beaches, 
in the rice paddies; in the jungles, and in the 
villages of South Viet Nam. 

If this war is lost, it will be here at home, 
in the headlines and in the “Peace Marches,” 


We are winning the military war, in which 
our maligned, misquoted; and misunderstood 
sailors, marines and airmen are 
fighting and dying and being wounded and 
maimed for a cause they, at least, believe in. 

We are also winning that other war—the 
one the public does not hear about, because 
it Is not dramatic enough to make headlines 
and color television spectaculars. This is the 
war against hunger, poverty, and disease 
which is being waged out there by a lot of 
dedicated Americans on behalf of the people 
of Asia. 

We are winning this war, too; bringing to 
those people for the first time in 2,000 years 
a sense of hope, prosperity and security. We 
are keeping our commitments made to them 
through SEATO and through our support of 
the Geneva accord. 

The United States has been much criti- 
cized, not only’ here at home, but in the 
press and in the capitals around the world 
for our involyement in southeast Asia. But 
even such liberal, intellectual critics of the 
Administration as syndicated columnists 
Stewart Alsop and Carl Rowan have written 
that the “closer you get to southeast Asia, 
the more support you find for U.S. policy in 
Vietnam.” 


What. do these free nations of Asia really 
think of us? ; 

Former Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
had a map on the wall of his Saigon office 
which showed a red tide surging over south- 
east. Asia and the Philippines. The map was 
drawn at the direction of Mao Tse Tung. 

Captured maps taken in recent action in 
the Iron Triangle, drawn for Ho Chi Minh 
and Mao strategists, also revealed that the 
invasion of South Viet Nam was to have con- 
tinued on down the Malay Peninsula through 
Indonesia to Australia and New Zealand. 
Then it was to to East and West 
Pakistan, to India, the Philippines, and even 
Japan. 
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This timetable was upset by U.S. determi- 
nation to fulfill its commitment in southeast 
Asia. As a result the Communists in the fall 
of 1965 were forced to Jump over the Malay 
Peninsula and Singapore and to out- 
flank us in Indonesia, with the connivance 
of Sukarno, But the coup was a little too 
hasty. The Indonesian people rose up and 
fought. back under the leadership of General 
Suharto and Adam Malik. 

The situation during that period was so 
tense and critical, however, that in one dread- 
ful month, an estimated 500,000 Mao and 
Sukarno terrorists were liquidated. 

The invasion was stopped in its tracks, Red 
China lost face with other Asians, and even 
lost the complete confidence of Hanoi, Not 
long after that the cracks began to appear 
im the alliance between Peking and Moscow. 

It has even been admitted openly in India, 
that the U.S. is really fighting India’s war 
for her, because if we had not contained the 
Communists in South Viet Nam, the Red 
Chinese would surely have invaded India by 
now. 

It has been said that even in spite of Amer- 
ica’s altruistic motives in southeast Asia that 
any war between Asians and white men is 
unpopular, whatever the motives. But they 
also realize that had we not kept our com- 
mitment, these same nations would now be 
overrun by Red China, 

Compare the situation as it was. In Ho Chi 
Minh’s campaign of terrorism in the period 
1960 through 1963, the Viet Cong slaughtered 
more than 11,000 village chiefs, local police 
Officers, and eligible young men in a sys- 
tematic campaign to destroy organized re- 


At Christmas time, 1965, after the armed 
invasion of South Viet Nam was under way 
by Ho, I found Saigon an armed camp, in- 
filtrated by terrorists. Guerrillas packed 
Claymore mines into the downtown area in 
baskets on bicycles. The city was terrorized 
by indiscriminate bombings of crowded the- 
aters and churches, There was almost a state 
of siege. Garbage piled up in the streets. 
‘Traffic was strangled by barbed wire and bar- 
ricades. Buildings went unpainted. Construc- 
tion was at a standstill. You had to drive 
around with the windows rolled up so no- 
body could toss a grenade into the car. 

A year ago it took a regiment to clear an 
area near Dalat so I could travel three miles 
to inspect some timber. A year ago I could 
not drive from Saigon to Ben Hoa, some 25 
miles, except buried under the back seat of 
a Vietnamese car with armed escorts ahead 
and behind. 

A few weeks ago I drove 30 miles from 
Dalat to Deran in a car with some South 
Vietnamese forestry officials, umarmed and 
unguarded. Today a railroad runs regular 
schedules from Dalat to Nha Trang, a dis- 
tance of about 120 miles. Today you cam pay 
20 Piasters and take a bus any time of day 
or night from Saigon to Ben Hoa on a high- 
way that’s busier than U.S. 30. 

In Saigon today, people go about their 
business almost as if there was no war. 
Today Saigon is not Viet Nam. It is just 
another crowded international metropolis. 

The people are happy and prosperous and 
busy in their pursuits: Where a year ago kids 
ran around with distended bellies from mal- 
nutrition, today you can see kids well fed and 
happy. 

This is the place where a year ago they 
said a free election could not be held. That 
Premier Ky was a Fascist playboy strutting 
around in black silk pajamas. Since then in 
South Viet Nam they have had two free 
elections. The Viet Cong terrorists killed 300 
people on their way to the polls, but more 
than 86% of the eligible voters went to the 
polls anyway and overwhelmingly voted for 
the estabilshment of a free, democratic con- 
stitution. This is a better turnout than we 
get here in freedom-loving America. 

The biggest factor in defeating Com- 
munism over here is the prosperity brought 
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about by American. assistance and. through 
the stability of Ky’s government. About 5,000 
Viet Cong a month desert to South Viet Nam. 
They see how well fed the farmers are in the 
south. They remember that Ho promised 
them land reform and prosperity. Instead 
they got poverty and a police state where 
they are forced to turn in their ration books 
at the police station when they leave town, 
to make sure they come back. They see the 
resolve of the South Vietnamese people, and 
the new hope and confidence and ability to 
build and grow. They have seen a success- 
ful free election which the Communist 
propaganda and some of our own press here 
said could not be done. 

The other nations of southeast Asia have 
been watching, and they see all this. We 
have been called imperialists who were there 
to take the place of the French and other 
European colonialists. They see now that 
we want no real estate in Asia, They have 
seen how we stood up to our commitments. 
How the Communist timetable has been up- 
set. 

The people of India, Burma, Indonesia, 
Thailand, Malaysia, who. have felt the hand 
of European colonialism for 300 years, have 
seen how America has helped South Viet Nam 
in its struggle against invasion and in the 
face of almost overwhelming world opinion. 
They have seen the fantastic job Premier Ky 
has done in only 20 months in replacing the 
old Mandarin system with an effective Cen- 
tral Government, 

They have watched him rise in. prestige 
and seen for the first time in their long 
and ancient history the coming of individual 
freedom—the kind you and I take for 
granted. 

Our concept of freedom goes 
George Washington and Thomas Paine and 
Patrick Henry. Their freedom goes back only 
to that moment when the United States bold- 
ly decided to keep faith with the Aslan peo- 
ple in one of the most unpopular situations 
in all the history of international diplomacy. 

Six months ago, Malaysia refused to export 
logs to lumber-hungry South Viet Nam. 
There was a law“ against it, they said. To- 
day they have changed that law. Indonesia 
wanted no part of the war in Viet Nam. It 
was not their problem. Today Indonesia has 
lined up with the United States, 

Only a few weeks ago I had a talk with 
Adam Malik, the Foreign Minister of Indo- 
nesia. He said he wanted Americans to come 
in and develop their industry. When T asked 
why, he said Americans not only knew how 
to run the factories, but could be counted on 
to keep their word. 

Thailand, just a few weeks ago, publicly 
announced that the U.S, is using their air 
bases for the war in Viet Nam. We have 
been using those bases for two years, but now 
the Thais feel they can announce the fact 
in the face of this so-called “world opinion.” 

Thailand forces have also been deployed 
to fight guerrillas on their border, and 15,000 
“volunteers” have been sent to Viet Nam to 
fight alongside the forces of freedom. 

This is the “new look” in foreign relations 
in southeast Asia. These are the little shift- 
ings of policies and attitudes that are tak- 
ing place among the skeptical and suspicious 
nations of Asia. 

* . * * * 


The Communists now know they can’t win 
the military invasion of South Viet Nam. So 
they are attempting a propaganda Dien Bien 
Phu—a world-wide peace offensive’—to 
force the U.S. out of southeast Asia by world 
opinion. In this offensive they are using 
every trick in the book, falsifying and dis- 
torting the news, calling for support not 
only from Communists in every country, but 
from Communist-controlled and non-Com- 
munist quarters. 

Every time a U.S. bomb falls it makes dis- 
torted headlines back home. While I was 
there recently in one seven-day period the 
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Viet Cong terrorists deliberately tortured and 
murdered 42 persons, wounded scores, and 
kidnapped others. This did not make head- 
lines back home. 

In one village a local police officer was con- 
victed at a mock trial, his death warrant 
signed before the trial began. The execution- 
ers split open his belly with a bayonet, and 
after the victim had writhed in agony a 
while, the Viet Cong torture squad slowly 
gouged out one eye and then another. Only 
after he lost consciousness did they cut off 
his head, 

Last month the U.S. and Arvan forces sur- 
rounded a Viet Cong base camp and overran 
it. During the battle the Viet Cong killed in 
cold blood 41 out of 48 prisoners. Among 
them was a 14-year-old girl. Her abdomen 
had been split open, leaving her to die in a 
pool of blood and guts. 

One of the captured jailors admitted it 
and explained that she was killed as a crim- 
inal—she had sold the family cow without 
permission of the Viet Cong. 

Such atrocities by the Communists are 
commonplace but are almost never reported 
in the world press. 

Officials estimate that 3,000 to 4,000 tor- 
ture experts are employed in South Viet Nam 
by Ho Chi Minh. 

President Kennedy once said that liberty 
is indivisible, Communist aggression is like 
a cancer—the sooner detected, the quicker 
removed surgically, the better the chances 
of survival. 

Yet detractors of U.S. policy, and some of 
our leftwing press, have constantly given aid 
and comfort to Hanoi, Peking and Moscow. 

Harrison Salisbury, assistant managing ed- 
itor of The New York Times, was given the 
grand tour by Ho Chi Minh and came back 
pleading Communist propaganda. 

He reported that American pilots bombed 
targets in Nam Dinh with no apparent mili- 
tary value, killing many civilians. But John 
Barrymaine, a veteran military and diplo- 
matic reporter from the Manchester Guard- 
ian who flew bomber missions in World War 
II, also spent a week in Haiphong just be- 
fore Salisbury’s visit, and reported no dam- 
age to residential areas. Barrymaine, a com- 
petent expert, said he had never seen such 
amazing accuracy. He was not permitted to 
inspect the industrial areas around the city 
but could see a tank farm destroyed, with- 
out any apparent damage to residential areas 
adjoining. 

Salisbury did not report seeing any anti- 
aircraft guns or emplacements, nor any SAM 
sites. 

But Barrymaine, an expert, easily identi- 
fied a major SAM site on the edge of Hai- 
phong and a large number of anti-aircraft 
sites. He also estimated that there were 500 
anti-aircraft guns around and in Haiphong 
and confirmed this by watching them open 
up on passing U.S. aircraft. 

The accuracy of our bombing, in spite of 
the political restrictions which hampers and 
endangers our missions, has been proved by 
hundreds of aerial photos, and the accumula- 
tive effect of the bombing of military targets 
on the capability of Hanoi to prolong the 
war is undisputed. It now takes seven weeks 
to move a truck from Hanoi to the 17th 
Parallel, over the same route it once took 
seven hours. 

Of course, newspaper readers and television 
watchers are too often presented with a dif- 
ferent picture. A TV “newsman” shoves a 
mike in a GI's face and asks him how he 
likes it over there. What would you expect 
him to answer? They take a picture of a guy 
sleeping in a mudhole, or a wounded man 
with an arm torn off, or someone dead in a 
grotesque position, and they use these to 
depict the so-called helplessness and hope- 
lessness of our involvement. 

This isn’t news gathering. This is show 
business, In full color, yet. 

In these peace marches and anti-Viet Nam 
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demonstrations, I’ve seen them all over the 
world, in Singapore, in San Francisco, in 
Southampton, and they are all the same—the 
same slogans, the same words, the same 
propaganda, the same people pulling the 
strings in the background. 

These are some of the facts of our involve- 
ment in southeast Asia, militarily. We are 
well on our way to winning the “other war” 
too. In doing so, we are strengthening the 
free world everywhere. We are creating new 
markets, opening up vast areas of the world 
to development, commerce, individual free- 
doms, prosperity and personal security and 
above all, the dignity of man. 

The vast Mekong Delta, for example, is the 
world’s greatest rice bowl. Rice is the staff of 
life in Asia. This area was the prime target 
of the Japanese in World War II and the 
French before and after World War II, and 
of the post-war Communist take-over. 

Southeast Asia is rich in forestry, fisheries, 
hydro-electric potentiai, and human skills. It 
could be some day one of the richest areas of 
the world and one of America’s best custom- 
ers. Today we are pouring billions into Viet 
Nam. This could prove to be—although it is 
not our prime purpose—a profitable invest- 
ment, rather than a drain on our treasury, or 
a delay in our fight against poverty at home. 

Into post-war Japan we poured $1 billion 
to restore her economy. Last year we did $4 
billion worth of trade with her. She is now 
our best single wheat customer. 

Korea was almost totally destroyed during 
the Communist invasion there, and while we 
were fighting we did nothing about the eco- 
nomic aspect. After the Armistice we found 
ourselves with a nation torn up and on its 
knees economically. The U.S. AID went in 
there and helped to develop its industry. Last 
year Korea exported $390 million in products. 
The country is off AID and self-supporting. 
Its highways are crowded, Its schools and fac- 
tories are full, and they have prosperity. 

Proof of this is that some of our best 
troops in Viet Nam are South Koreans. They 
have been through Communism. They know 
what it is. If these bearded Vietniks and 
Peace Creeps on our campuses were to go 
to South Korea and attempt their demon- 
strations, they would quickly get their 
throats cut. The South Koreans know all 
about Communism. 

We want to bring the fighting in Asia to 
an end quickly. We want to bring peace and 
preserve it, but in so doing we can also create 
markets for tomorrow. Those countries need 
fertilizer badly. They need sawmills, plywood 
plants, industrial machinery, road 
building machinery, irrigation equipment, to 
do the things they have been forced to do by 
hand for 2,000 years. 

There is a vast market there for American 
expertise and particularly American equip- 
ment. American machinery and are 
prestige items all over the world because of 
their quality and uniformity. 

TIl never forget what Mr. Sunthorn, the 
Minister of Industries in Thailand, told me. 
He said everybody talked about American 
equipment being too expensive, that the Jap- 
anese and German goods were cheaper. He 
said they have found that American equip- 
ment is cheaper to operate and maintain in 
the long run. Today in Thailand, 90% of 
the construction machinery is American. 

This is, briefly, the other war in Viet Nam, 
The war we are also , the one which 
is hurting the Communists much more than 
bombs and guns. 

Our effort there is not just military—it is 
a total effort. That we have a shooting war is 
a tragic thing, but we have had no choice, 

Of the “phony war” here at home, it might 
be said that never in the course of human 
events have so many been misled by so few. 
Viet Nam has become, unfortunately, a 
sounding board, a cause celebre, for all the 
hopes and fears and frustrations and in- 
trigues and ambitions and subversions of our 
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The people, as always, are the ones who 
have suffered most. But when you see what 
we have already been able to accomplish in 
spite of the handicaps, it is indeed hearten- 
ing. 


THE RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIA- 
TION RESOLUTION ON THE PANA- 
MA CANAL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 23 of this year, another group to 
be included in the steadily growing list 
of parties concerned about the future 
of the Panama Canal voiced its concern 
abou’ the treaties recently negotiated by 
this Nation with the Republic of Panama. 
At its 41st annual convention held at San 
Francisco, the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States adopted a reso- 
lution supporting the “retention of the 
U.S. rights to utilization, control, and 
protection of the Panama Canal.” 

Mr. President, I am a past national 
president of this organization, and I hold 
the wisdom and judgment of its member- 
shir in high regard. I am very proud that 
they have taken such a keen interest in 
the future of the canal, and I recommend 
their resolution to the attention of all my 
colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution of the Reserve Officers Association 
concerning the Panama Canal be printed 
in the RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RETENTION OF THE PANAMA CANAL 

Whereas, negotiations are currently in 
progress between representatives of Panama 
and the United States involving a revision of 
the 1903 Treaty by which the United States 
was given perpetual sovereignty over the 
Panama Canal Zone, to construct and oper- 
ate the Panama Canal and the necessary 
military bases in the Canal Zone, and 

Whereas, these negotiations already indi- 
cate the effective recognition of Panama's 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone, together 
with a share in the administration, manage- 
ment, operation and benefits, and 

Whereas, participation in the administra- 
tion, management and operation of the Canal 
and Canal Zone, if exercised by an unfriendly 
political group, could seriously jeopardize the 
use of the Canal and the Canal Zone as a 
Military and Naval asset of the United States. 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United States 
supports the retention of the United States’ 
rights to utilization, control and protection 
of the Panama Canal. 


AIRPORT CRISIS AHEAD 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks an article entiled “A Jet-Propelled 
Wrangle,” written by David Hoffman, 
and published in the Washington Post of 
August 20, 1967. 

Mr. Hoffman’s commentary is timely 
and tough. I believe it fairly well sum- 
marizes the current dilemma in which 
aviation finds itself. After so many years 
of explosive growth, the aviation indus- 
try has surpassed its facilities. 

When aviation was not so profitable 
it was easier to work out aviation’s prob- 
lems. Today, when aviation is profitable 
and is the dominant means of carrying 
people from city to city and continent to 
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continent, Iam afraid that the near term 
prospect of lost dollars is clouding the 

perspective and judgment of aviation 
leaders. I believe Mr. Hoffman’s sub- 
heading is descriptive of the current 
situation—“The Many Elements of Avia- 
tion Fight Among Selves Instead of Co- 
operating for Future.” 

On August 28 the Aviation Subcom- 
mittee will begin hearings on the growing 
airport problem. I hope that the leaders 
of the various aviation groups will come 
forward with constructive proposals to 
solve the airport problem and come with 
a willingness and spirit to cooperate. I 
hope, also, that the administration will 
present farsighted solutions to meet our 
vital air transportation needs. Other- 
wise, a jet-propelled wrangle may very 
well become a jet-propelled disaster. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection: to. the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 

There being no objection, the article 
was.ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A JeT-PROPELLED WRANGLE—THE MANY ELE- 
MENTS. OF AVIATION FIGHT AMONG SELVES 
INSTEAD OF COOPERATING FoR FUTURE 


(By David Hoffman) 


As people and planes clog American air- 
ports, the great companies and unions of 
aviation are wrangling away precious time. 

Airlines joust with airport operators for 
money made scarce by the war in Vietnam. 
Atrplane builders pretend the sonic boom 
will be pleasant as distant thunder as they 
go about begging more for supersonic trans- 
ports. Airline pilots wave strike ballots and 
demand that cockpits built for two be 
stretched to seat three. 

Aviation suffers at the hands of Vietnam 
and urban turbulence, as do highway safety, 
aid-to-education, antimissile missiles and 
many other programs. Money is scarce, but 
its scarcity affords the aviation establishment 
time to reflect and plan and decide for the 
future. Yet that time is being wasted. 

Almost as the clock ticks, Boeing is de- 
livering new jetliners; three last week, 25 
in July, 31 in June. United States airlines 
operate 1100 jet-powered aircraft today; by 
1970's end, they'll be operating 2000. Fac- 
tories are cranking out 12,500 general avia- 
tion aircraft per year, which, like bees in a 
bottle, compete with the jet-liners for air- 
space on the airport itself. 

An air transportation system is built on a 
foundation of airport concrete, and it is 
there that. the system threatens to buckle. 
Planning and constructing a major hub jet- 
port easily can be a seven-year undertaking. 
If land acquisition and access highways are 
expensive, the project can cost $700 million 
or more, as New York City soon will find out. 

Yet despite the forecast crush of traffic, 
there are only two major airports under con- 
struction in America today. Only one other 
is. even planned. 

Delays and diversions already cost airlines 
$50 million a year, enough to buy ten 727 
jetliners to add to the congestion. After 
averaging the income of the typical business 
traveler, the Air Transport Association esti= 
mates that 1966 delays cost another $50 mil- 
lion in human earning time. 

Federal Aviation Administration consul- 
tants say the Nation must invest $6 billion 
to $8 billion in airport construction between 
now and 1975. They insist that $3 billion must 
be found before 1970 to avert coast-to-coast 
air traffic jams during the peak evening 
hours, 

-Political realists know the White House 
won't respond to the Newark and Detroit 
riots, by seeking $3 billion in grants for air- 
port construction. Assume it does, however, 
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and Congress hands the aviation establish- 
ment a big blank check. 

Until one aviation pressure group wins out 
over rivals, the present level of inactively 
doubtless would continue money or no. 

Officials of the Air Transport Association, 
which represents scheduled airlines, began 
rallying support for their pet solution to the 
airport problem in a flurry of speech-making 
that began several months ago. ATA’s 
remedy: 

Form a government corporation within the 
Department of Transportation; fund it at $2 
billion; let that corporation loan money for 
the construction of airports, or let it guaran- 
tee for 40 years the borrowing of local com- 
munities; empower the corporation to con- 
struct and operate” its own airports when the 
Secretary of Transportation sees need for 
them. 

Thus far, give the airlines “A” on tactics. 
The “government corporation” is known to 
have been recommended by a high-level task 
force. appointed by President Johnson late 
last. year, although the full report is still 
secret. Co-chairmen of the task force were 
Transportation Secretary Alan Boyd and CAB 
Chairman Charles Murphy, and no other men 
have greater influence over the airlines’ des- 
tiny. 

Lodged in the airlines ointment, however, 
are two large flies. 

Representing proprietors of the big hub 
airports, which account for 64 per cent of all 
airline passenger. traffic is the Airport Oper- 
ators Council, which is unbending in its op- 
position to airports built and run by the gov- 
ernment outside the District of Columbia. 

The other is the general aviation lobby. If 
light plane interests get their way, the 
existing $75 million-a-year Federal aid-to- 
airports program would be drastically ex- 
panded. Under it, money 18 given, not lent. 

Sen. Warren Magnuson (D-Wash.) said 
recently. that because of “untimely wrang- 
ling. between various segments of the avia- 
tion industry” the White House might never 
release the Boyd-Murphy report, which it re- 
celved on May 1. 

Secretary. Boyd said this month that big 
hub. airports. should be self-supporting. 
How? By levying a head tax of $1 to $2, on 
passengers, by charging concessionaires more, 
and, presumably, by charging the airlines 
more to use the runways. 

Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney (D-Okla.) in- 
tends to hold hearings on the, Boyd-Murphy 
report in an attempt to blast it from the 
White House. 

The Department of Transportation is. not 
expected to come forth with plans to break 
the airport deadlock until next year. Until 
then, it seems reasonable to expect, the 
aviation establishment will continue its in- 
ternal bickering while the planes and pas- 
sengers queue up. 


ATRPORT CONGESTION 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, given 
the situation in Vietnam: and the riots 
in our cities, one has to admit that it’s 
very easy to overlook other pressing, but 
less-dramatic problems. One such prob- 
lem is airport congestion. It is already a 
major problem. It will become a gigantic 
problem by the early 1970's if we do not 
take steps today to deal sensibly with the 
inevitable demands of tomorrow. 

Other Senators and I have introduced 
proposed legislation intended to get at 
various aspects of this problem. Hope- 
fully, Congress will, take favorable action. 
in the near future. 

I do want to emphasize, however, that 
this should be an area of concern not 
simply for Congress, but for everyone 
connected with air travel and the avia- 
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tion industry; from the passenger to the 
airline president, from the airport man- 
ager to the city mayor. 

Mr. President, in this. connection, I 
was impressed with an editorial by Jo- 
seph G. Mason, editor, Airport. Services 
Management, August 1967. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDITORIAL 
(By Joseph G. Mason) 

Drop a pebble into a quiet pond and the 
ripples will spread from shore to shore. 
When the first jumbo jet on scheduled service 
drops onto the first U.S. airport. The same 
wave action is going to take place. The rip- 
ples will be felt. throughout the airport in= 
dustry. 

This is a possibly obtuse way of saying 
that no matter where your airport is, or how 
big it is today, comes 1970 and you will find 
yourself feeling the effects of the Boeing 747. 

We realize that the FAA, and even some 
airline , are predicting 747 traffic 
for only about 25 airports. We'll go along with 
that for now and agree; a maximum of 25 
airports for 747 operations through 1972. 
But... where will the 720’s and DC-8’s: go 
then? 

And where will the 727’s and DC-9's and 
the new 737’s start getting their business? 

The answer, of course, is that they will 
become the ripples spreading out to smaller 
airports and cities. (One at least quasi-offi- 
cial prediction: there are 157 airports receiv- 
ing jet service today. By 1970, 346 will have 
jets.) And because the smaller cities may not 
generate enough traffic by themselves to sup- 
port the jet services, the air taxi business 
could suddenly get profitable for even a grass 
strip airport operator, 

What this adds up to, of course, is that no 
airport, any place in the country, can ex- 
pect to be ignored once the airlines begin the 
drive to put paying customers into the seats 
they will have available in 1970. Therefore 
no airport manager or operator can afford to 
sit complacently by now while the future of 
the national airport system is being deter- 
mined. He can't tell himself, That's not my 
problem.” If it isn’t now, it.soon will be. 

(We respectfully suggest that if you are 
not now a reader of Ken Hoyt's Washington 
column in ASM, you become one 
with this issue. Ken is, in our opinion, one 
of the very few men in Washington who 
really understands the airport situation in 
all its ramifications . . . and he reports it. 
that way.) 

Incidentally, the reason we put a termina- 
tion date of 1972 on the 25 airports” figure 
is that by then deliveries of Jumbos should be 
coming along to the point. where. airlines 
will. want to extend the service into other 
cities, which will then be generating the 
traffic to support the bigger planes. And an- 
other pebble will hit the pond. We can’t cut 
out on the 747 without at least an acknowl- 
edgement of the recent Boeing announce- 
ment that suddenly the plane is going to be 
30,000 pounds heayier than was first an- 
nounced. The reason given was that the 
airlines want additional features that will 
run up the weight. Considering that Boeing 
has made one or two jets for airlines before, 
we can’t help but wonder how the original 
calculations could have failed to take into 
account such items as gallies and inflight 
entertainment equipment—specifically men- 
tioned as weight adders, 

To compensate for the extra weight, how- 
ever, they also announced a beefing up of 
the JT9D engines to 43,500 Ibs. thrust (each, 
that is). 

The present 727 uses three JT8D-9's with 
14.500 lbs. thrust. each—a total of 43,500 Ibs. 
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of hot jet blast concentrated in the tail of 
the aircraft. Most experts are agreed that 
it is this walloping blast on take-off rotation 
that is demolishing runways across the coun- 
try. 


Now let's see . . the 747 will have four 
engines, each delivering 43,500 Ibs. thrust... 


UNITED STATES CANNOT BLOW 
WHISTLE ON CASTRO REGIME’S 
FORCED LABOR PRACTICES— 
CXXIV 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the Senate’s failure to give its 
advice and consent to the Human Rights 
Conventions on Forced Labor, Freedom 
of Association, Genocide, Political Rights 
of Women, and Slavery, the United 
States is absolutely powerless to “blow 
the whistle” on any country which is a 
party to these conventions and is violat- 
ing any of their provisions. 

A sad and glaring example of U.S. im- 
potence to act is presented by the wide- 
spread practice of forced labor in Cuba. 

Cuba is a party to the Convention on 
Forced Labor: the United States is not. 
So the United States is thereby deprived 
of the legal authority to condemn the 
practice of forced labor in Cuba. 

It is authoritatively reported that 
there are almost 70,000 political prison- 
ers doing backbreaking labor in Cuba. 

Whether they be euphemistically titled 
“Rehabilitation Camps” or “Farms,” the 
practice remains the same: men and 
women are forced to toil from sunrise 
to sundown, to exist under the most 
primitive conditions. 

The breakdown of prisoners on a pro- 
vince by province basis is as follows: 


TT 7,330 
T a orn roa ese ere 11, 549 
T 3, 980 
s | Bae ent ae 4, 760 
TTT 3, 400 
89 11. 498 

( 42, 516 


In addition to these people, the Castro 
regime has inaugurated a pseudomilitary 
form of forced labor called the UMAP— 
military unit for aid to production. 

While “officially” these persons are 
part of the Army, they receive no mili- 
tary training, and are simply forced to 
do backbreaking farm labor under the 
charade of military orders. At present, 
there are estimated to be 27,000 Cubans 
subjected to this form of forced labor. 

Mr. President, these cruel and dehu- 
manizing practices go on only 90 miles 
from our shores. But the United States 
can do nothing about it. The United 
States has never ratified the Convention 
on Forced Labor. 

For the sake of these 70,000 Cuban 
men and women—victims of forced 
labor—and for the sake of millions of 
others throughout the world, I urge the 
Senate to give its advice and consent to 
the Convention on Forced Labor. 

Let the United States once again as- 
sume its rightful position as leader of the 
worldwide struggle for human rights by 
ratifying the Conventions on Forced 
Labor, Freedom of Association, Geno- 
cide, Political Rights of Women, and 
Slavery. 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINES HOSTESS 
TRAINING FACILITY, OVERLAND 
PARK, KANS. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Trans 
World Airlines will locate the world’s 
most advanced airline hostess training 
facility in the world in suburban Over- 
land Park, Kans., near Kansas City. 

The training center will be a campus- 
type facility and will utilize 34 acres in 
a residential area of Overland Park. The 
estimated cost has now been set at $10 
million. 

The center will be ready for occu- 
pancy in 1969 and will have facilities to 
train up to 4,000 flight attendants a 
year. A staff of about 100 persons will 
be required to train the girls. 

The center will have all the facilities 
normally found on a college campus. In 
addition to classrooms, cabin trainers, 
and audiovisual training equipment 
there will be residence halls, diningroom, 
recreational facilities, and an audito- 
rium. 

Financing for the project was made 
possible by the aggressive action of the 
Overland Park City Council in agreeing 
to issue industrial revenue bonds, 

I am proud of this expression of con- 
fidence in Overland Park and in Kan- 
sas, and I believe the citizens and leaders 
of Overland Park can be justifiably 
proud of the fine job they did in present- 
ing to the management of TWA the ad- 
vantage of locating this facility in 
Kansas. 


I know that the TWA employees and 
trainees will find the people of Kansas 
to be as warm and friendly as I have. I 
know that the people of Overland Park 
will make them feel welcome and that 
those who will train in this wonderful 
facility will enjoy their stay in Kansas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that three articles published in 
Kansas City papers, which describe in 
more detail the facility, its importance, 
and the fine job done by the citizens of 
Overland Park, be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Kansas City Star, July 20, 1967] 
Bic TWA PROJECT HERE—AIRLINE ANNOUNCES 

PLANS FOR MULTIMILLION-DOLLAR FLIGHT 

HOSTESS-TRAINING ACADEMY ON A 84-ACRE 

Stre aT U.S. 50 AND LAMAR IN OVERLAND 

PARK—READY IN 1969—CrENTER WiLL Ac- 

comMopaTE 4,000 ATTENDANTS A YEAR 


(By Bart Everett) 


Plans for a multimillion-dollar hostess 
training academy in Overland Park were 
unfolded today by Trans World Airlines, 

charles C. Tillinghast, jr., president of the 
airline, said the plans reaffirmed T.W.A.’s 
faith in Greater Kansas City as the center 
of future aviation growth and expansion. 

The new academy, planned for occupancy 
in 1969, will have facilities for training up- 
ward of 4,000 flight attendants a year, Till- 
inghast said. 

A 34-ACRE CAMPUS 


“This new facility will be the finest hos- 
tess training center in the world,” Tillinghast 
said. “Located on a 34-acre campus, it will 
combine on one site everything needed to 
achieve maximum effectiveness in training, 
while making living conditions for these 
young women as pleasant as possible.” 

In earlier plans, the hostess facil- 
ity had been included as a tenant in a new 
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T.W.A. office building still under study for 
the Kansas City area. Also under study by 
the airline are other ons, including 
one of the world’s largest airline hangars for 
the SST and jumbo jets, advanced engine 
overhaul facilities, an automated cargo termi- 
nal and a worldwide food kitchen. 

T. W. A. last month filed an agreement with 
Kansas City on 30-year leases to flnance its 
terminal facilities at M—CI. 

Duard W. Enoch, jr., mayor of Overland 
Park said that in May the Overland Park 
city council had agreed to issue 15 mil- 
lion dollars in industrial revenue bonds if 
T.W.A. was willing to locate the facility there. 
The council voted then to draft a letter of 
intent to the T.W.A. board of directors. 


FORMAL ACTION NEEDED 


Enoch said the council still would have to 
take formal action to issue the bonds. He said 
he had been notified of the company’s deci- 
sion this morning by Sen. Frank Carlson 
(R-Kans.) and by a T. W. A. representative. No 
mention of the bonds was made by the 
company representative, Enoch said. 

“Overland Park is proud,” Enoch said, “to 
extend its hand in welcome to T.W.A. Im 
convinced that this bond proposal was a 
definite turning point in the major progress 
and development of our city.” 

Enoch said the site for the new facility 
would have to be rezoned, but anticipated 
no difficulties in that or other arrangements 
concerning the project. 

The flight hostess academy, combining res- 
idences, classroom and recreational facilities, 
will be at Lamar avenue and US. 50. 


APPRAISED OTHER SITES 


The company said the site was selected as 
best meeting its needs after a thorough ap- 
praisal of alternate sites in Kansas City as 
well as several other sites across the country, 
including some on the Pacific coast. 

Present hostess training space in the Jack 
Prye International Training center, Thir- 
teenth street and Baltimore avenue, will be 
utilized for the expanded requirements of 
flight officer training. 

In the announcement today, Tillinghast 
pointed out that T.W.A. employees in Kan- 
sas City now numbers nearly 10,000, an in- 
crease of 50 per cent in the last five years. 
The airline’s payroll in Kansas City last year 
was nearly 73 million dollars, a jump of al- 
most 10 per cent over the previous year, 
Tillinghast said. 

Architectural studies for the hostess acad- 
emy have been completed and construction 
contracts will be awarded shortly, Tilling- 
hast said. 

At present, the hostess quarters are sepa- 
rate from their classrooms at the Jack Frye 
training center. About 1,200 new hostesses 
will be trained there this year. 


FEATURES OF FACILITY 


Main features of the new hostess facility 
include: 

Residences: Three 2-story residence build- 
ings, each including quarters for a residence 
supervisor, a central living room with fire- 
place, several study rooms, and 100 two-per- 
son units with dressing room, and a bath 
shared by every two units. 

Training facilities: Classrooms, cabin 
trainers, training staff offices, all to be in a 
separate building close to the residences; 
Thirty 20-student classrooms to be equipped 
with the most advanced audio-visual train- 
ing equipment, including a rear projection 
sereen, video tape monitor and responders; 
also grooming-instruction rooms equipped 
with video tape recording equipment. 

Administration-recreation: Visitor’s lobby, 
offices and various support functions, all to 
be in a separate building; dining facilities 
capable of serving the entire student body 
and staff in one hour; beauty parlor and 
sauna bath; 300-seat auditorium. 

Outdoor recreation facilities: Large swim- 
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ming pool, designed to be enclosed for use 
in the winter, but open in the summer; 
pitch and putt golf course; tennis and volley- 
ball courts. 

Tillinghast said the completed facility 
would have a campus atmosphere. 

“What we want to create,” he said, “is the 
ambience of a fine college, a campus setting, 
homelike residential quarters with privacy 
and comfort, ample rerceational facilities 
on-site, and convenience to the heart of the 
city. 

“Overland Park met these requirements 
for the desired close-in suburban residential 
environment.” 

Sen. Frank Carlson of Kansas today said 
he is “delighted” that Overland Park has 
been selected by Trans World Airlines as a 
site for a hostess training center. 

T. W. A. is one of the world’s outstanding 
airlines and the presence of one of its major 
facilities in Overland Park is a further ex- 
pansion of T.W.A.’s operations in the Kansas 
City area,” the senator said. 

“The decision will be of significant bene- 
fit to T.W.A. and to Overland Park. 

“I have found the people in Overland 
Park and the surrounding areas to be very 
warm and friendly. I know that T.W.A. em- 
ployees living in the area will feel welcome 
and those who will train in this wonderful 
facility will enjoy their stay in Kansas.” 

Sen. James Pearson, a member of the avia- 
tion subcommittee of the commerce com- 
mittee, said, “I join in welcoming T. W. A. “s 
decision to locate its new flight hostess acad- 
emy in Overland Park. 

“The academy will be an economic stimu- 
lant to the area and based on the plans I 
have seen it will be a physically attractive 
addition to the community. 

“The fact that T.W.A. reviewed many 
other possible sites before selecting Overland 
Park also is a tribute to the state and to the 
community.” 

Rep. Larry Winn, Jr., of Leawood, whose 
third Kansas congressional district encom- 
passes Overland Park said he is “pleased, 
gratified and happy” at the decision of 
T. W. A. 

“This facility certainly will be a fine addi- 
tion to rapidly growing Northeast Johnson 
County,” Winn said. 

“This is an indication of the confidence 
T.W.A. has in the future potential of the 
area.“ 


From the Kansas City Times, July 21, 1967] 


OVERLAND PARK Puts FINE FEATHER IN HAT 
Wir REVENUE BONDS 

For a city that has not issued industrial 
revenue bonds, Overland Park has made a 
significant mark in being chosen to use them 
for the construction of a Trans World Air- 
lines hostess training academy. 

The announcement yesterday by T.W.A to 
locate the multimillion-dollar facility at U.S. 
50 and Lamar avenue followed by less than 
two months the city’s offer to issue the first 
bonds in its 7-year history. 

Donald E. Pipes, city manager, said the 
5-million-dollar issue planned would equal 
or surpass the largest issue in Kansas. 

Mayor Duard W. Enoch, Jr., said last night 
he had heard no mention of the use of the 
bonds by the airline, but Ray F. Moseley, 
president of Moseley & Co., agents for the 
34-acre site, said it appeared the airline 
would accept the bond offer. 

“These things aren’t final.” Moseley said, 
“but it appears we will buy the land for 
about 1 million dollars, convey the property 
to the city for the purchasing price, construct 
the training center and then negotiate a 
long-term lease with T.W.A. 

“This is really a beautiful site for the 
academy. It’s in a quiet suburban area, but 
still within short distance of shopping areas 
for the girls.” 
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The center will combine living quarters for 
600 women, along with classrooms sufficient 
to train about 4,000 persons a year, company 
spokesman said yesterday. 

The city voted May 1 to draft a letter of 
intent to T.W.A. to issue 15-million-dollars 
in bonds to finance the training academy 
and a 10-million-dollar office building. 

John Taylor III, vice-president of Moseley 
& Co., who handled negotiations with T.W.A., 
said several sites in the area were being con- 
sidered for the hostess center, but the U.S. 
50 and Lamar location was given precedence 
by the bonds. 

“T.W.A. was looking for a permanent site 
for its hostess training center” Taylor said. 
“We knew this and thought we'd like to keep 
them in Kansas City. We were familiar with 
this site and felt it would give the type of 
environment they were seeking. 

“By putting the land together with the 
money situation, it worked out very well.” 


[From the Kansas City Star, July 22, 1967] 


A Fine TWA Campus To KEEP PASSENGERS 
HAPPY 


The decision of Trans World Airlines to 
place its new hostess training center in Over- 
land Park is of tremendous importance to 
this metropolitan area, both from a stand- 
point of economics and prestige. It was 
known that San Francisco, Phoenix and per- 
haps other cities were actively seeking this 
facility. But as far as T.W.A. is concerned, the 
advantages of a Kansas City site outweigh 
the lure of the sea and the winter sun. 

In dollars alone, the center will be impor- 
tant. The projected campus will represent an 
immediate investment of from 5 to 10 mil- 
lion dollars. A staff of about 100 will train 
approximately 4,000 girls a year. Food, sup- 
plies and many other necessities will be re- 
quired. 

T.W.A. was looking for a site in a fine resi- 
dential area, with convenient shopping, easy 
access to downtown, and a green, pleasant 
setting. The 34 acres in Overland Park should 
provide all of the requirements for creating a 
campus patterned after the exclusive girls’ 
schools of the nation. That’s the aim of the 
airline and we see no reason why it won't be- 
come a reality. 

Again T.W.A. has shown its confidence in 
the Kansas City area, as it continues to clus- 
ter and expand its world-wide facilities here. 
The commitment at Mid-Continent Interna- 
tional airport is being stepped up and there 
is still talk of a major T.W.A. office building. 

On a lighter note, the new hostess center 
is certainly one of the most fetching indus- 
tries any city could acquire. The airline 
recruits its hostesses on an international 
basis and, while the girls are predominantly 
American, many do come from other parts of 
the earth. 

Cities like to brag about having the most 
beautiful girls in the world, The new campus 
in Overland Park should be a decorative ad- 
dition to the Kansas City scene in more ways 
than just handsome new buildings. 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL SURVEY 
COMMITTEE SUPPORTS S. 1113, 
NATIONAL DINOSAUR TRACKS 
MONUMENT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
some of the best preserved and most in- 
teresting dinosaur tracks in America 
are those left in the limestone of the 
Paluxy River valley in central Texas. I 
have introduced a bill S. 1113 to insure 
that these invaluable prehistoric tracks 
will be properly protected by the creation 
of a Dinosaur National Monument near 
Glen Rose, Tex. It is vital to maintain 
these rare vestiges of the distant past of 
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our country so that they may be ap- 
preciated by future generations of Amer- 
icans. The Texas State Historical Survey 
Committee in Austin has recognized the 
scientific and historical significance of 
these dinosaur tracks and the importance 
of efforts to preserve them. The commit- 
tee has passed a resolution enthusiasti- 
cally supporting my bill to create a 
Dinosaur National Monument at Glen 
Rose, and the companion bills of Repre- 
sentative Bos Poace and JIM WRIGHT. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution of the Texas State Historical Sur- 
vey Committee be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon», 
as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, several million years ago the 
Trachodon and Brontosaurus Dinosaurs 
traversed Texas, leaving tracks in mud which 
has hardened into limestone, and 

Whereas, about 30 of these tracks have 
been discovered on the Paluxy River in 
Somervell County, and 

Whereas, these prehistoric tracks may be 
destroyed forever if they are not properly 
protected, and 

Whereas, Senator Ralph Yarborough, 
Congressman Bob Poage and Congressman 
Jim Wright have introduced bills in the 
National Congress that would authorize the 
establishment of the Dinosaur Trail Na- 
tional Monument, and 

Whereas, this bill, if passed, would properly 
protect, interpret and preserve these pre- 
historic dinosaur tracks for the benefit of 
this and succeeding generations; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Texas State Historical 
Survey Committee hereby endorses these 
bills, sending copies of this resolution to the 
Texas Congressional Delegation urging their 
support of this measure. 

Done at Austin, Texas, this 28th day of 
February, 1967, A.D. 

CHARLES R. WOODBURN, 
President. 
Troirr LATIMER, 
Ezecutive Director. 


A WAR CASUALTY AFFECTING 10 
MILLION AMERICANS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it has 
long been obvious that one of the tragic 
results of the folly of our military en- 
gagement in Southeast Asia is the erosion 
of our much-needed domestic programs. 
Among these, of course, are the Great 
Society, slum clearance, and other ef- 
forts to remove the blight of our cities 
and to work toward the elimination of 
the ghettos, from which came the tragic 
explosions that have marred this summer 
in scores of our great cities, and left en- 
during scars, physically and spiritually. 

The effects of the war on one major 
area of domestic concern are well set 
forth in a meaningful article by Walter 
Lippmann, published in the Washington 
Post of Sunday, August 20, under the 
heading “The Negro’s Hopes Are a War 
Casualty” and with a subhead “ ‘Great 
Society’ That Might Have Lifted Him 
Out of Ghetto Has Been Relegated by 
Vietnam.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Tue Necro’s HOPES ARE A Wan CASUALTY— 
“Great SOCIETY” THAT MIGHT Have LIFTED 
Him OUT OF GHETTO Has BEEN RELEGATED 
BY VIETNAM 

(By Walter Lippmann) 

However much the Negro riots this sum- 
mer haye demonstrated our failure to make 
our racial policy work, the American people 
are quite unable to turn around and adopt a 
radically different policy. The American pre- 
dicament is unique. 

All the known “solutions” which have been 
applied elsewhere to racial conflicts are fore- 
closed. There is no alternative to continuing 
to work for as much peace and harmony as 
possible on American territory between the 
Negroes and the whites. 

The races cannot separate. There can be 
no exodus of the Negroes to a land of their 
own, They cannot go elsewhere. They cannot 
separate on American territory by some form 
of apartheid as in South Africa. The Negroes 
will not tolerate and the whites will not at- 
tempt to enforce the brutality of a racial 
separation. 

The Negroes cannot seize, let us say, Mis- 
sissippi and secede from the United States 
in order to establish a country of their own. 
The suggestion is unthinkable. There is 
nothing left for us all but to go on living 
together, trying to make the relationship as 
decent and tolerable as possible, 


AN UNACCEPTABLE GAP 


The American belief in the gradual har- 
monization of the races is no doubt optimis- 
tic and idealistic when it is seen in the light 
of the ugly realities. But it is the only gen- 
eral vision of the future that, given American 
geography and history, Americans can allow 
themselves. Any other course means inces- 
sant smoldering violence and hatred. 

The critical difficulty is that all serious ef- 
forts to advance toward racial harmony take 
a long-time to achieve results and they are 
very costly. The grievances and complaints 
of the young Negroes are, however, immedi- 
ate and urgent. They will not wait for their 
grandchildren to enjoy the solutions of their 
problems. 

This is the ominous gap in which the riots 
are kindled. The older generation of Negro 
and white leaders has learned to accept the 
gap. It has learned to live on promises, on 
small tokens and samples, of better things 
to come. For the present, these older and 
more patient Negroes are not listened to by 
the new generation. 

The core of the problem is how to create 
a new generation of Negro leaders whom the 
young Negroes will follow and with whom the 
white establishment in American society can 
live and work. For the irreconcilables like 
Stokely Carmichael, who consider them- 
selves at war with the white majority, there 
is no future except in jail or in exile, For in 
any test of strength and violence, they would 
certainly be crushed, and if they insist on 
putting the matter to the test, they have 
no prospect whatsoever of prevailing. 

The power of the white community is so 
overwhelmingly superior that the security of 
the blacks lie, in the last analysis, in the de- 
termination of the whites not to let the con- 
flict go to extreme limits. The disparity in 
strength is such that it is absurb for Stokely 
Carmichael to think of a race war. 

A GENERAL UPLIFTING 

The question is whether and how the white 
community can be induced to pay the costs, 
financially and also human, of the reform 
and reconstruction which might at last as- 
suage the grievances of the Negroes. My own 
view is a tough-minded one. 

As long as the advance of the Negro is pre- 
sented as a form of white philanthropy— 
the white majority making sacrifices to up- 
lift the Negro minority—nothing on the scale 
needed will be practical politics. The uplift- 
ing of the Negro cannot be accomplished as 
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a pro-Negro enterprise. Large communities of 
men are not that generous and unselfish. 

The advance of the Negro must be part of 
a much greater and more general effort to 
uplift the whole community, carrying the 
Negro minority with it in the enterprise. In 
the current jargon, we can uplift the Negro 
only in the process of creating the Great 
Society. 

We can do little for the Negro if we do not 
absorb his grievances in the greater needs of 
the whole community. Unless the whites 
have a vital interest in their own advance- 
ment, in making the cities livable, they will 
respond reluctantly to the costs of helping 
the Negro minority. 

This comes down to saying that the racial 
problem is manageable, I do not say soluble, 
in situations which come about only now and 
then, not often, in the life of a nation. 
There must be an overwhelming desire and 
intention among the active people to reform 
and reconstruct their own social order. The 
hope of the Negro people is to participate in 
such a general movement. There is, in my 
view, no hope for them as a separate minority 
who are to be accorded separate and special 
measures of relief and uplift. 


CONTRADICTING COMMITMENTS 


A general movement of reform and recon- 
struction can exist only if its objectives are 
the main preoccupation of the great masses 
of the Nation. In 1964, it was conceivable, 
indeed possible, that the Great Society would 
become the main American preoccupation for 
a generation to come. It has not been the 
American preoccupation ever since President 
Johnson decided that he had to wage war 
in Asia. 

For it is impossible to expect a people to 
be preoccupied at one and the same time with 
two diametrically opposite and contradicting 
commitments: with a war on the other side 
of the world and with the rebuilding of their 
own society at home, 

Once the President chose to believe that 
he had to prevail in a war of attrition on the 
Asian mainland, the Great Society lost its 
momentum and its soul and became nothing 
more than a complex series of political hand. 
outs to the poor. The hope of Negro partici- 
pation in the creation of a new American 
social order was lost. 

President Johnson keeps on saying that the 
United States is big enough and rich enough 
to pay for the war in Vietnam and at the 
same time for the Great Society at home. 
More than anything else, this reveals Lyndon 
Johnson's lack of knowledge of war and his 
lack of wisdom in dealing with it. His willing- 
ness to believe that a democracy can have two 
overwhelming preoccupations at the same 
time is the mark of an amateur. 

It is the view of a man who does not 
realize, because he has never himself felt it, 
the absorbing preoccupation of war. He does 
not understand that when the issues are life 
and death, victory and defeat, everything else 
becomes pale and irrelevant and unimpor- 
tant. Some of the measures for the Great 
Society are still on the White House list of 
desirable legislation. But with half a million 
men fighting in Asia, nobody really cares, or 
can care about, what life is like in a Detroit 
slum. 

AN EXCUSE FOR REACTION 


Moreover, the people who do not feel the 
need for reform or do not believe that there 
is justice and reason in the claims of the 
Great Society now have a legitimate reason 
for stopping the reforms and even reversing 
them. 

President Johnson is much mistaken if he 
thinks that because he has adopted the Gold- 
water war policy, the Goldwater faction will 
support the Great Society. Nor can he con- 
vince the predominant and bewildered major- 
ity of our people that the 90th Congress is 
wicked because it puts the war ahead of 
everything else. 
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In a word, therefore, the Negro grievances 
cannot be assuaged by a policy of white 
philanthropy, of white sacrifices to uplift the 
Negro. The only way forward is to make the 
advance of the Negro a part of the general 
effort to solve the problems and deal with the 
needs of our great urban centers. 

But this undertaking, though it is a noble 
and inspiring one, is possible only if it be- 
comes the main preoccupation of the whole 
Nation. And that is impossible while the Na- 
tion is distracted and preoccupied by a for- 
eign war it does not understand and does 
not believe in. 


NATIONAL PRIORITIES 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a re- 
cent editorial published in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star comments favorably 
upon the views of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] regarding 
our national priorities. I agree with the 
able Senator that our expenditures for 
space exploration would be far more 
wisely used if applied to improve a rather 
miserable earthly environment which 
grows worse daily. If we do not soon re- 
store a better balance in the use of our 
resources, the moon may be our only 
refuge from polluted streams and air and 
other consequences of too little attention 
to our domestic problems. 

I commend this editorial to the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A QUESTION OF PRIORITIES 

Senator Proxmire of Wisconsin has issued a 
clear call to cut spending on space explora- 
tion. He believes the $4.9 billion authoriza- 
tion just approved by Congress for the pres- 
ent fiscal year is too much when weighed 
against the needs of the war in Vietnam, the 
problems of urban ghettoes, and the prospect 
of a 10 percent surtax. 

It is time to establish a set of priorities, 
Proxmire believes. He proposed that the 
budget of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, already trimmed back 
from the administration’s $5.1 billion re- 
quest, be reduced another $425 million. 

Without accepting the senator's figure, we 
believe he is well justified in demanding a re- 
examination of which national goals come 
first. No matter how much the scientists and 
aerospace industries talk about “technologi- 
cal fallout” and enlargement of our horizons, 
the space program has its roots largely in 
propaganda. It grew out of the Sputnik up- 
roar of 1957. Its whole impetus draws upon 
the fear that the Soviets may “get there 
first,” not because this is militarily dangerous 
but because of the propaganda effect upon 
other nations. 

Yet what is the propaganda effect abroad 
of our stalemate in Vietnam? Of our shock- 
ing ghettoes and race riots at home? Of the 
richest nation in history, unable to keep 
federal deficits under control? 

It may be that NASA’s space program can- 
not be trimmed $425 million more without 
creating fatal bottlenecks along the way. 
But we think the administration ought to go 
back and have another look before the actual 
appropriation bill comes up for a vote. The 
present NASA budget was drawn up many 
months ago, before this summer’s cata- 
strophic rioting and military escalation and 
threatened $29 billion deficit were in the 
picture. Surely the spending process is not so 
inflexible that the White House cannot rec- 
ognize that some things are more important 
than beating the Soviets to the moon, 
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PRESIDENT’S VETO OF GOVERN- 
MENT YEES’ LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE BILL 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I am 
grieved and greatly disappointed that the 
President has seen fit to veto H.R. 11089, 
the bill which would have liberalized just 
& little the Government Employees’ Life 
Insurance Act of 1954. 

I am particularly unhappy about the 
veto because I was the sponsor of this 
legislation in the Senate, through my bill, 
S. 271. 

Iam particularly disturbed because the 
veto message contained some serious in- 
accuracies, which indicates that the 
President of the United States is receiv- 
ing some wrong and slanted information. 

For example, he says that in the past 
10 years the life insurance coverage of 
Federal employees has risen by 75 per- 
cent. This is inaccurate. The life insur- 
ance law has not been liberalized since 
its enactment in 1954, and the coverage 
of the individual employee today is basi- 
cally the same as it was then. 

He also says that the salaries of Fed- 
eral employees have risen 75 percent in 
10 years. The wages of Federal and pos- 
tal employees—and particularly those in 
the lowest levels—have been raised only 
36 percent in the past 10 years. 

This insurance bill would not have 
helped a single Federal or postal em- 
ployee. It would have given just a touch 
more of security to the widows and the 
orphaned children the employees might 
leave behind. The President says the 
bill would “syphon funds away from 
Americans who need our support much 
more: children, the poor, the elderly.” 
On the contrary, the bill would have 
given support to just those groups. I 
can think of few people in our society 
who need and deserve our support more 
than the elderly widows and children 
of deceased and underpaid postal em- 
ployees. 

As has been pointed out by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON], the cost of the bill—$61 mil- 
lion—would come to about $25 for the 
family of each employee in the Federal 
service. When we are spending funds 
lavishly in every corner of the world, it 
seems mean and unworthy that we 
should deny such a small sum to 
those at home who deserve our consider- 
ation the most. 

There is an even more disturbing note 
in the veto message to which attention 
should be given. The President vetoed 
the bill because it differed slightly from 
his own version of an insurance bill 
which had been presented to us. He also 
virtually promised to veto any Federal 
and postal employee pay bill which dif- 
fered from the small 4.5 percent increase 
he is advocating. The inference is that 
the White House is insisting that all 
legislation concerning Federal and postal 
employees—if there is to be hope for its 
approval—must be written at 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, not on Capitol Hill. 

If this presumption is permitted to go 
unchallenged, then we shall have suf- 
fered a serious disintegration of the con- 
stitutional clevage between the execu- 
tive branch and the legislative branch. 
It is the function of Congress to write the 
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laws of the land, not the President and 
his advisors. It is not the function of 
Congress to be a subservient rubber 
stamp for the executive branch. 


EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, 8 years ago 
today, August 21, 1959, Hawaii became 
the 50th State of the Union. In the long 
and arduous struggle for full-fledged 
American citizenship, the people of 
Hawaii stressed not only their qualifica- 
tions for statehood but also their future 
role in the Pacific. 

Situated in the hub of the Pacific, 
Hawaii serves as the crossroads for com- 
merce, communications, transportation, 
and culture in this vast region. Her use- 
fulness as the bridge between the United 
States and the numerous nations border- 
ing the Pacific Ocean, and the many 
island groups, has been greatly enhanced 
as a result of Hawaii’s attainment of 
statehood. 

By happy coincidence, President John- 
son sent to the Congress today a message 
and a proposed resolution to establish a 
joint commission to study the future 
status of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands—Micronesia, Hawaii's re- 
lationship with the trust territory has 
grown very close and friendly since Mi- 
cronesia came under U.S. civil admin- 
istration in 1947. Hawaii has sent to 
Micronesia skilled personnel in many 
fields—government, agriculture, health, 
education. 

We of the 50th State are especially 
proud of the fact that of the five high 
commissioners appointed to head the 
trust territory, two—Frank E. Midkiff 
and the incumbent, William R. Nor- 
wood—were from Hawaii. 

An increasing number of Micronesian 
students are enrolled at the University of 
Hawaii and the East-West Center there. 
A team of Hawaii residents helped at the 
inception of the first Congress of Micro- 
nesia in 1965. Since then selected mem- 
bers of the Congress of Micronesia have 
visited the State Legislature of Hawaii 
to gain experience which is assisting 
them in their efforts toward self- 
government. 

Two years ago, in order to dramatize 
the link between Hawaii and Micronesia, 
I introduced in this Chamber a resolu- 
tion for the eventual inclusion of the 
trust territory in the State of Hawaii. 

On April 27 this year, I offered an- 
other resolution, proposing the creation 
of a joint congressional committee to in- 
vestigate the status of the trust territory 
and other insular areas under U.S. ad- 
ministration. Through such a committee, 
the people of the trust territory will be 
aided in resolving the question of their 
political destiny. 

I am happy that the President sub- 
mitted to Congress today his proposal for 
studying and assessing all of the factors 
bearing on the future of the trust terri- 
tory. I am pleased, because I believe the 
people of the trust territory will welcome 
such a move. I am personally gratified, 
because the President’s message brings to 
the forefront the need for the study—a 
need to which I have repeatedly called 
attention in the past 2 years. 
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As island neighbors of the Microne- 
sians, the people of Hawaii look forward 
to the day when the Micronesians will be 
able to determine for themselves the 
future political status they desire, just 
as the people of Hawaii were given that 
opportunity by Congress 8 years ago. 
Both Congress and Hawaii's people over- 
whelmingly voted in favor of statehood. 

On this anniversary, I extend on be- 
half of the people of Hawaii, their heart- 
felt appreciation and “mahalo” for all 
the friends—in and out of Congress— 
who joined to open the way to statehood 
for Hawaii in 1959. 


THE COST IN LIFE AND PROPERTY 
OF UNDEVELOPED WATERWAYS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the floods 
which recently devastated Fairbanks 
demonstrated once again the tremendous 
cost in life and property that undevel- 
oped waterways can inflict on those liv- 
ing on their floodplains. 

The Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
ING] has pointed this out and has told 
us the extent of the current damage: 

An estimated 15,000 persons left homeless; 
Alaska’s second largest city paralyzed; eco- 
nomic losses that could run to $200 million. 


On top of this is the cost of seven lives 
and the enormous cleanup job that will 
absorb the energies of Alaskans for many 
months. 

It is not always possible, of course, to 
prevent the vagaries of nature from in- 
flicting severe damage on the works of 
man. But the Alaskan disaster is an ob- 
ject lesson on the value of natural 
resource development—an issue with 
which Congress is more concerned each 
year. 

Senators have heard me discuss before 
the development of the rivers of the 
North, principally from the standpoint of 
the possibility of making unused water 
available to the thirsty States of our 
West and Southwest. 

I point out today that such develop- 
ment could have the very valuable sup- 
plementary effect of preventing floods on 
those rivers or minimizing the damage 
they could inflict. Specifically, I have de- 
scribed the concept known as the North 
American Water and Power Alliance— 
NAWAPA for short—under which some 
15 percent of the surplus water of se- 
lected rivers of Alaska and northern 
Canada would be diverted southward for 
use by Canada’s prairie provinces, the 
American West and Midwest, and pos- 
sibly Mexico. 

NAWAPA is still a concept; detailed 
engineering studies have not been car- 
ried out. Nevertheless, it appears that 
the proposed impoundment of water 
would have been of great help to Alaska 
when the recent rains began to pour 
down. It appears that the projected 
Cathedral Rapids Dam on the Tenana 
River could have reduced the flood crest 
by 5 to 7 feet by holding back the flow of 
the Tenana, and permitting water from 
the Chena to be diverted into the Tenana 
channel before it reached the city of 
Fairbanks. 

In June of 1966 I was invited to ad- 
dress the Royal Society of Canada on 
the question of continental development 
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of water resources. My statement, of 
course, emphasized the point that the 
NAWAPA concept dealt with surplus 
water. I said: 

By proper diversion and storage, optimal 
flows can be maintained downstream and 
flo d peaks levelled. 


The Army Engineers have been work- 
ing on a flood control plan for Fair- 
banks. It was first authorized in the 1958 
Flood Control Act. However, interim de- 
velopment destroyed the plan’s feasibil- 
ity. A further study has been undertaken, 
with recommendations due to be pre- 
sented next year. It is possible that the 
new flood will require additional work 
before the plan can be advanced. Then, 
of course, Many years will be required 
before the works can be completed. 

A giant multipurpose project to put to 
use surplus Arctic water would greatly 
enhance the capability of the Engineers’ 
project to control floods in the Fairbanks 
avea. 

However, as I have pointed out pre- 
viously, we do not possess adequate data 
on which to base decisions on the inter- 
national planning of water resource de- 
velopment. The collection of such data 
on the water harvest areas of the North 
American Continent should be a matter 
of high priority in the years immediately 
ahead. 


A NEW DIMENSION OF CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, a New 
Detroit citizens committee has been 
formed in the wake of the terrible dis- 
orders of July. The committee’s main 
objective is to seek a total community 
response to the massive job of rebuiiding 
the Motor City. 

In the August 13 edition of the Detroit 
Free Press, Associate Editor John A. 
Hamilton has written perceptively of the 
challenges confronting the New Detroit 
committee. I know that Senators will 
be much interested in Mr. Hamilton’s 
article, entitled “Rebuilding Detroit To 
Require New Dimension of Citizenship.” 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REBUILDING DETROIT To REQUIRE NEw DIMEN- 
SION OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By John A. Hamilton) 

New Detroit, the 39-member citizens com- 
mittee formed in the wake of this city’s de- 
structive riot, may become but an agate- 
sized footnote to headlined events in the 
annals of local history. 

It may. 

There’s tremendous pressure on public 
Officials suddenly confronted by catastrophe 
to “do something” and the thing officials 
most often do is solemnly to appoint a com- 
mitttee. Other officials in other communities 
have formed committees after riots and even 
the President has formed a committee. 

New Detroit may let a golden opportunity 
pass it by. 

Or New Detroit may become something 
else again. It may assume an aggressive 
leadership role and begin to tackle the really 
tough race relations problems which no gov- 
ernment agency and no private group has 
yet had the courage to tackle. New Detroit 
may do the job that must be done. 

‘fhe committee met for the first time last 
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week and announced an agenda of inter- 
ests and an agreement to meet again this 
week, The agenda includes community com- 
munication, community services, education 
and jobs, legal and financial problems, in- 
cluding insurance problems, and the rede- 
velopment of housing and commercial estab- 
lishments in burned-out areas. 

To committee chairman Joseph L. Hud- 
son Jr. there was a “common thread of un- 
derstanding” among committee members who 
pledged to seek a “total community effort” 
in the massive rejuvenation and rebuilding 
tasks that loom ahead. 

But, while the enumerated areas of inter- 
est include essential areas, the committee 
hasn’t decided what to do in these areas. 
Things are still embryonic and very much 
in the formative stages. Subcommittees have 
yet to be named. Goals will need more pre- 
cise definition. The committee’s role has not 
taken full, final form, 

This, then, is a crucial period. 

New Detroit can grasp a golden opportu- 
nity and its efforts can become a standard 
to which other communities might repair. 
This city’s leadership in rebuilding after a 
riot, and building better than before, can 
become a beacon to lead the nation out of 
what's been a pervadingly ominous and 
steadily gathering gloom. 

And, if this comes about, those who com- 
pile the annals of history may someday im- 
modestly say of this city what a proud 
Pericles once said of his city. He called 
Athens “an education” to his nation. 

To accomplish this, New Detroit must grab 
the lapels of Congress and shake some sense 
of priorities into its head. It must secure 
funds sufficient for this city to rebuild its 
burned-out structures and to meet other 
needs. 

Detroit Superintendent of Schools Norman 
Drachler has been knocking on doors in 
Washington. 

Although the federal government is itself 
short of funds and there’s heated debate on 
new federal taxes, the federal government 
nonetheless collects massive revenues and 
offers the most realistic hope for supplying 
the money Detroit requires. 

Hat in hand, Dr. Drachler has been des- 
perately seeking special federal dispensation 
to restructure an urban educational system 
that’s never had enough funds to be ade- 
quately structured and that lies now bat- 
tered and crumpled amid the riot’s rubble. 
No one put a torch to school buildings, but 
rampaging flames burned out whole neigh- 
borhoods and forced families to relocate. 
School population patterns have been dis- 
rupted. New needs arise. Old needs become 
more acute. 

Already pinched for funds despite a recent 
increase in local property taxes, Dr. Drachler 
and school officials figure new needs created 
by the riot at a cost of about $14 million. He 
ticks them off this way: $2 million for port- 
able classrooms for displaced children; $2 
million for an intensive orientation program 
for teachers, students and members of riot- 
torn communities in the expanded use of 
school facilities; $4 million for hiring com- 
munity aides to perform routine chores in 
the schools; $2 million for Saturday remedial 
reading classes desperately needed in the 
inner-city areas; $2 million for counselors in 
schools in riot areas; $2 million for reducing 
the excessive size of classes in schools where 
reading levels are lowest. 

If the list seems long and excessively ex- 
pensive, Dr. Drachler doubtless could have 
added other items at additional cost. For ex- 
ample, it seems to me that the very modest 
student exchange program, called the “shared 
experience progam,” ought to be immediately 
expanded. This program gives ghetto chil- 
dren a chance to visit schools outside ghettos 
and gives suburban children a chance to visit 
ghetto schools. It is an important means of 
community communication. 
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But Dr. Drachler probably won't get the 
$14 million he seeks. He may not get any of 
it. 

And this is why New Detroit ought to step 
in, 


New Detroit ought to launch a campaign 
which other urban areas can join, a cam- 
paign which will put the nation on a crash 
program of aiding its cities just as it has been 
on crash programs of refining armaments 
and exploring outer space. 

New Detroit should support more federal 
aid to education and recruit earnest Dr. 
Drachler with his modest plea for our inner- 
city children as a lieutenant in this crusade. 

Funds are important. Funds are essential, 
But funds alone can’t really build anything 
lasting in the context of this crisis. A new 
spirit of racial justice must be the mortar 
in the brick we lay. All members of society 
must come to respect the law and the law 
must come to respect all members of society. 

New Detroit should insist on this racial 
justice. It can open up employment oppor- 
tunities for Negroes and it can exert pres- 
sures on the building trades unions to re- 
cruit Negro members for their apprentice- 
ship programs. Large corporations can ab- 
sorb numbers of untrained Negroes and give 
them on-the-job training and make them 
productive members of society rather than 
wards of the state. 

New Detroit ought to explore, too, the 
construction of low-cost housing, housing 
which will give residents an owner's share 
and an owner's interest in the property. New 
housing ought to be built in some of the 
burned-out areas because some of these areas 
are best suited for housing but new hous- 
ing ought to be built elsewhere in the city 
as well. 

Money must flow. Policies must change. 

Those found guilty of looting, wanton 
arson and senseless sniping must be pun- 
ished for there can be no reward for rioting. 

At the same time, those trapped in inner- 
city areas where the violence burst deserve 
additional protections and what the sociolo- 
gists tell us is what conscience tells us also. 
The best protection against a recurrence of 
rioting is to remove the conditions which 
might give rise to rioting. Society should do 
this out of justice and out of humanity. 

New Detroit must give Negroes them- 
selves an important role in this rebuilding 
and rehabilitation effort simply because 
Negroes know their problems best of all. 
The nine Negroes among the committee’s 39 
members can speak for their community 
but the committee ought to consider in- 
cluding still more Negroes among its mem- 
bership, those who have won valuable gains 
for their race in the past and those who 
have the ear of the alienated who roam 
the inner-city -treets today. 

Catfish Mayfield’s amazingly successful 
clean-up project in the nation’s capital offers 
a striking example of what Negroes them- 
selves can do, if given encouragement and 
financial help. 

A reform school graduate, Catfish May- 
field formed an outfit called Pride Inc. and 
enlisted large numbers of unemployed 
Negro youths. The pay is $56 a week. The 
Negroes push brooms and swing sickles, 
pick up litter, cut weeds and remove trash 
which otherwise would attract rats. 

Pride Inc. was Catfish Mayfield’s idea. The 
federal government provides the funds. But 
because it was Catfish Mayfield’s idea, and 
not because federal funds are available, it’s 
a success. 

Negro youths in Detroit’s inner-city areas 
may have their own constructive ideas on 
improving the neighborhoods in which they 
live and they should have easy access to the 
New Detroit committee. Those presently 
alienated must be brought into society. A 
nation still divided must become a nation 
united. 

What all this requires at bottom is what 
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New Detroit must most of all encourage. It 
is a mew dimension of citizenship, a dimen- 
sion that doesn’t permit absentee citizens 
to work in Detroit by day and escape to the 
suburbs by night considering all responsibili- 
ties with the payment of payroll 
taxes. Its a dimension of citizenship that 

more of the citizen, a dimension 
that recalls proud Pericles and ancient 
Athens. 

The Athenian cared tremendously about 
his city and shouldered both public and 
private responsibilities. He's attended the 
Ecclesia, or public assembly, and if elected 
by lot became a member of the Council of 
Five Hundred. Those rich in worldly goods 
gave generously of them to the city and both 
the rich and poor contributed services. 

The Athenian loved his city and felt a duty 
toward it. New Detroit should try to gen- 
erate a spirit of caring in citizens here. 

Vicious 


„often apprehensive and divided 
and generally still too uncaring. As a city, 
Detroit has suffered more than most. As 
people, Detroiters can rebuild better than 
any. 

How far must urban America come from 
where it is to solve its staggering problems? 
Everywhere there are far too many absentee 
citizens. If Athens is a model, it must be 
full circle. 


CIGARETTES—A MENACE TO 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, 342 years ago, Dr. Luther Terry, 
Surgeon General of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, releasec his landmark re- 
port entitled “Smoking and Health,” The 
basic message of the Surgeon General's 
report—that cigarettes present one of 
the greatest menaces to public health 
in the United States—has been rein- 
forced by numerous studies published by 
scientists, doctors, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment since 1964. 

Despite the multitude of reports about 
the dangers of cigarette smoking, the 
consumption of cigarettes continues to 
skyrocket. The Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that in fiscal 1967 Ameri- 
cans smoked 545 billion cigarettes—9 bil- 
lion more than in fiscal 1966. 

But perhaps there is a sign of hope in 
the percentage increase in cigarette con- 
sumption. In recent years it has not been 
so great as in the past. And, if facts and 
figures have any influence, a Government 
report issued Sunday will help decrease 
the rate of cigarette consumption even 
further. The 200-page report, entitled 
“The Health Consequences of Smoking,” 
goes beyond the conclusion of the 1964 
Surgeon General’s report. For example, 
it portrays cigarette smoking as a prob- 
able “eause of death from coronary heart 
disease.” 

Mr. President, so that the full impact 
of this report’s findings can be brought 
to the public’s attention, I ask unanimous 
consent that the three major chapters of 
the report be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the chapters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE HEALTH CONSEQUENCES OF SMOKING: A 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE Review, 1967 
SMOKING AND OVERALL MORTALITY 
Conclusions of the Surgeon General's 1964 
Report 

Cigarette smoking is associated with a 70- 
percent increase in the age-specific death 
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rates of males, and to a lesser extent with 
increased death rates of females. The total 
number of excess deaths causally related to 
cigarette in the U.S. population can- 
not be accurately estimated. In view of the 
continuing and mounting evidence from 
many sources, it is the judgment of the Com- 
mittee that cigarette smoking contributes 
substantially to mortality from certain spe- 
cific diseases and to the overall death rate. 

In general, the greater the number of ciga- 
rettes smoked daily, the higher the death 
rate. For men who smoke fewer than 10 ciga- 
rettes a day, according to the seven prospec- 
tives studies, the death rate from all causes 
is about 40 percent higher than for nonsmok- 
ers. For those who smoke from 10 to 19 ciga- 
rettes a day, it is about 70 percent higher 
than for nonsmokers; for those who smoke 
20 to 39 a day, 90 percent higher; and for 
those who smoke 40 or more, it is 120 percent 
higher. 

Cigarette smokers who stopped smoking 
before enrolling in the seven studies have a 
death rate about 40 percent higher than non- 
smokers, as against 70 percent higher for cur- 
rent cigarette smokers. Men who began smok- 
ing before age 20 have a substantially higher 
death rate than those who began after age 
25. Compared with nonsmokers, the mortal- 
ity risk of cigarette smokers, after adjust- 
ments for differences in age, increases with 
duration of smoking (number of years), and 
is higher in those who stopped after age 55 
than for those who stopped at an earlier 
age. 

In two studies which recorded the degree 
of inhalation, the mortality ratio for a given 
amount of smoking was greater for inhalers 
than for noninhalers. 

The ratio of death rates of smokers to that 
of nonsmokers is highest at the earlier ages 
140-50) represented in these studies, and 
declines with increasing age. 

Possible relationships of death rates to 
other forms of tobacco use were also investi- 
gated * * +*+, The death rates for men smok- 
ing less than 5 cigars a day are about the same 
as for nonsmokers. For men smoking more 
than 5 cigars daily, death rates are slightly 
higher. There is some indication that these 
higher death rates occur primarily in men 
who have been smoking more than 30 years 
and who inhale the smoke to some degree. 
The death rates for pipe smokers are little if 
at all higher than for nonsmokers, even for 
men who smoke 10 or more pipefuls a day and 
for men who have smoked pipes more than 
30 years. 

The primary addition to knowledge in the 
areas of smoking and overall mortality comes 
from the four major population studies. Ad- 
ditional periods of followup have provided a 
broader base from which it becomes possible 
to estimate the excess deaths related to ciga- 
rette smoking in the U.S. population and 
from which firmer conclusions may be drawn 
as to the role of various exposure factors in 
the associations found. 

The contributions since 1964 of each of the 
four population studies to the relation of 
smoking and overall mortality, as sum- 
marized by the authors, are set forth below. 

Study of U.S. Veterans 

(An 8% year followup of 293,658 persons 
holding U.S, Government life insurance poli- 
cies. Commonly referred to as the Dorn 
Study after the late Dr. Harold F. Dorn. The 
most recent report is by Kahn.) 

„the increased mortality risk asso- 
ciated with cigarette smoking was found to 
be higher in the more recent calendar time 
period than in the initial years of the study. 

„ mortality ratios of current ciga- 
rette smokers compared with those who have 
never smoked are 1.7 for death from all 
causes, 10.9 for lung cancer, 12.2 for emphy- 
sema without bronchitis, and 1.6 for coronary 
heart disease. Paralysis agitans was the 
only cause of death associated with signifi- 
cantly lower mortality for smokers than for 
nonsmokers. 
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“For all categories of current smokers, risk 
was related to amount smoked. The risk for 
cigarette smokers was much than 
that for pipe or cigar smokers, Current smok- 
ers of cigarettes, be en or pipes experienced 
a mortality risk si y greater than 
that for nonsmokers if they smoked more 
than four pipes or four cigars daily or more 
than an occasional cigarette. 

“There was a positive relationship between 
duration of cigarette smoking and mortality 
risk from all causes of death for at least some 
classifications of smokers. 

“* © * probabilities of death for ex-smok- 
ers of cigarettes revealed a downward trend 
in risk as duration of time discontinued in- 
creased, when other variables—age began 
smoking, amount smoked, and current age— 
‘were controlled * * *. The data can be re- 
garded as evidence against the constitutional 
hypothesis.” 

Calculations are presented to note that 
observations made during the study suggest 
the possibility that data from respondents 
(those who answered the smoking question- 
naire) may in fact underestimate the risk 
associated with smoking. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s 1964 Report had considered the pos- 
sibility that differences between respondents 
and nonrespondents to the questionnaire 
might have introduced a bias and had at- 
tempted to calculate a maximum estimate 
of that bias. 


Study of men and women in 25 States 


(This report is based on 3,764,571 person- 
years of experience and 43,221 deaths oc- 
curring among 1,003,229 subjects—440,558 
men and 562,671 women—between the ages 
of 35 and 84 from October 1, 1959, to Feb- 
ruary 15, 1960, when they enrolled in a 
prospective study and answered detailed 
questionnaires including questions on their 
smoking habits. Hammond.) 

“Death rates of both men and women were 
higher among subjects with a history of 
cigarette smoking than among those who 
never smoked regularly. 

“Death rates of current cigarette smokers 
increased with number of cigarettes smoked 
per day and degree of inhalation. 

‘Death rates were higher among current 
cigarette smokers starting the habit at a 
young age than among those starting the 
habit later in life. Among both men and 
women, the difference between the death 
rates of cigarette smokers and nonsmokers 
increased with age. 

“Among men, the death rates for ex-cig- 
arette smokers were lower than for men cur- 
rently smoking cigarettes when they enrolled 
in the study. Death rates of ex-cigarette 
smokers decreased with the length of time 
since they last smoked cigarettes. 

“e + © Total death rates and death rates 
from most of the common diseases occurring 
in both sexes were higher in men than wom- 
en, were higher in men who never smoked 
regularly than in women who never smoked 
regularly, and were far higher in men with 
a history of cigarette smoking than in wom- 
en with a history of regular cigarette smok- 
ing. 

“The difference between the death rates of 
subjects with a history of cigarette smoking 
and subjects who never smoked regularly was 
far greater among men than women. Female 
cigarette smokers (as a group) have been far 
less exposed to cigarette smoke than male 
cigarette smokers of the same ages, as Judged 
by number of cigarettes smoked per day, 
degree of inhalation, and the number of 
years they have smoked. Many female cig- 
arette smokers smoke only a few cigarettes a 
day, do not inhale, and have been smoking 
for only a few years; their death rates are 
about the same as the death rates of women 
who never smoked regularly.” 


Study of British physicians 
(The mortality of nearly 41,000 men and 
women in the medical profession in the 
United Kingdom has been followed for 12 
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years. the first 10 years 4,597 of the 
men and 366 of the women died. These deaths 
were analyzed in relation to smoking habits 
reported by doctors in reply to a question- 
naire sent to them in 1951—both sexes—and 
again in 1957, men, and 1960, women. Doll 
and Hill.) 

“e * * An association with smoking is 
found, in differing degrees, in men for seven 
causes of death [which accounted for 39 per- 
cent of the death rate]—namely, cancer of 
the lung, cancers of the upper respiratory 
and digestive tracts, chronic bronchitis, pul- 
monary tuberculosis, coronary disease with- 
out hypertension, peptic ulcer, and cirrhosis 
of the liver and alcoholism. No association is 
found with the remaining 61 percent of the 
death rate, and this includes such major 
causes as other forms of cancer, cerebrovas- 
cular accidents, hypertension, myocardial de- 
generation, suicide, and accidents, 

“In women, the few deaths at present 
available show an association only between 
smoking and cancer of the lung. 

"+ + + If the excess deaths in smokers un- 
der the age of 65 years from (a) cancer of the 
lung, (b) chronic bronchitis and emphysema, 
(e) coronary thrombosis without hyperten- 
sion be taken as attributable to their cig- 
arette smoking, then the total mortality from 
all causes at ages 45-64 years is increased 
thereby by approximately 50 percent.” 

The report states: “One of the striking 
characteristics of British mortality in the last 
half-century has been the lack of improve- 
ment in the death rate of men in middle life. 
In cigarette smoking may lie one prominent 
cause.” 


Study of Canadian pensioners 


(The purpose of the study was to investi- 
gate the relationships between residence, oc- 
cupation, smoking habits, and mortality from 
chronic diseases particularly lung cancer. It 
was initiated by a questionnaire which was 
sent to Canadian veteran pension recipients 
during the period September 1955 through 
June 1956.) 

(Returns from 78,000 men, and 14,000 
women, mostly widows, were analyzed. The 
men were mainly World War I and World 
War II veterans, but some Boer War and 
Korean War veterans, as well as some non- 
veteran pension recipients were included. 
The age of most of the men at the begin- 
ning of the study ranged from 30 to 90 years 
and the distribution was characterized by 
the ages of men eligible for service in the 
two World Wars. 

(For each respondent dying between July 
1, 1956, and June 30, 1962, the cause of 
death was related to information on his 
questionnaire about age, history of smok- 
ing habits, residence and occupation. Among 
-the respondents during the 6 years of fol- 
lowup there were 9,491 deaths of males, and 
1,794 deaths of females which were 
analyzed.) 

“Current cigarette smokers had a death 
rate for overall mortality 54 percent higher 
than that of nonsmokers * * * Ex-cigarette 
smokers had a comparatively lower rate, 
which was still 36 percent above the rate 
for nonsmokers * * * Men smoking combi- 
nations of cigarettes plus cigars and/or pipe 
also had elevated death rates for overall 
mortality, but these were not elevated to the 
same extent as those of men smoking only 
cigarettes. 

“The death rates for overall mortality of 
pipe smokers and cigar smokers were not 
appreciably different from those of non- 
smokers. 

“For cigarette smokers as compared to 
nonsmokers, overall mortality ratios were 
elevated after 5 years of smoking at any 
time in their life and remained elevated as 
long as they continued to smoke cigarettes. 

“Male current cigarette smokers who in- 
haled had a death rate for overall mortality 
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52 percent higher than that of those who 
did not inhale. 

“An urban/rural comparison was made 
between males of equivalent cigarette smok- 
ing habits and nonsmokers. It was found 
that the death rate for overall mortality of 
urban dwellers (persons with a history of 
5 years or more of city residence) was 12 
percent higher than that for rural dwellers 
of comparable smoking habits. 

“Respondents were classified into occupa- 
tional groups based on their history of occu- 
pation. No evidence was found in this study 
of clear-cut associations between cause of 
death and occupation. Further, occupation 
did not appear to modify the established as- 
sociation of cigarette smokers with death 
rates in excess of those of nonsmokers.” 


Some general considerations 


The problem of how best to measure the 
relationship between smoking and mortality 
has been discussed in the Surgeon General’s 
1964 Report as well as in some of the pro- 
spective study reports. As the amount of data 
available increases, the person-years of ob- 
servations in the many population subgroups 
that are worth examining increases so that 
stable rates may be computed and com- 
pared. A brief discussion of three measures 
of comparison available and their utility 
seems desirable as confusion frequently 
arises over these measures. 

1. Mortality Ratios: Obtained by dividing 
the death rate for a classification of smokers 
by the death rate of a comparable group of 
nonsmokers, 

2. Differences in Mortality Rates: Obtained 
by subtracting from the death rate for 
smokers, the death rate of a comparable 
group of nonsmokers. 

3. Excess Deaths: Obtained by subtracting 
from the number of deaths occurring in a 
group of smokers, the number of deaths 
which would have occurred if that group of 
smokers had experienced the same mortality 
rates as a comparable group of nonsmokers. 
In the example which follows this has been 
reported as a percentage of all deaths in the 
appropriate age group. 

Table 1 presents in summary form all three 
measures for five age groups of men from 
both the U.S. veterans study and Hammond’s 
study and for the same age groups of women 
from the latter study. 
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The statistics were derived from the cited 
publications to provide reasonable compara- 
bility and may vary slightly from the figures 
combined in other ways. Also it should be 
noted that the age groups are not defined 
identically and the experience reported covers 
somewhat different time periods. The smok- 
ing group analyzed is “current cigarette 
smokers,” i.e., those who were smoking at 
the time of enrollment into the study, and 
the comparison group is “never smoked 
regularly,” i.e., those who had never been 
regular smokers of any form of tobacco. 

The number of deaths in each age-sex 
group is given to indicate the relative stabil- 
ity of the figures in that column. The data in 
the veterans study are largely concentrated 
in age groups 55-64 and 65-74. In Ham- 
mond’s study, age group 35-44 is less stable 
than the succeeding groups both for men 
and for women. 

1. Mortality Ratios—For men, these are at 
their highest in age group 45-54, diminish- 
ing in each subsequent decade. In both 
studies mortality ratios appear to be some- 
what lower in the preceding decade 35-44. 
However, with the smaller numbers of cases 
available in that age group, it may be that 
selective factors contribute to the finding. 
For women the mortality ratios are much 
smaller than for men, although the same pat- 
tern is suggested. In general, a mortality ratio 
has been considered to reflect the degree to 
which a classification variable identifies or 
may account for variations in death rates. 
As such, it is a measure of relative risk which 
indicates the importance of that variable 
relative to uncontrolled variables—an in- 
dicator of potential biological significance. 

2. Differences in Mortality Rates.—These 
increase consistently with increasing age in 
all three study groups, except for the oldest 
age group in women where there is prac- 
tically no difference in the rates for smokers 
and nonsmokers. Differences between smok- 
ers’ rates and nonsmokers’ rates are much 
smaller for women than for men, as are the 
death rates themselves for men and women 
classified similarly with respect to smoking. 
This measure reflects the added probability 
of death in a 1-year period for the smoker 
over that for the nonsmoker. As such it is a 
measure of personal health significance, a 
means for the individual to estimate the 
added risk to which he is exposed, 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF 3 MEASURES OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CIGARETTE SMOKING AND OVERALL DEATH RATES 
BY AGE AND SEX AS DERIVED FROM 2 MAJOR PROSPECTIVE STUDIES! 
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U.S. VETERANS: MEN 
Total s soso so5 Sicate sh aoc cae cece 


HAMMOND WOMEN 
Total d — 


Current ciga 
Mortality rati 
Difference in death rates per 100,000 
Excess deaths as percentage of totalt.. 


Age 
35to44 45 10 54 55 10 64 65 to 74  75to84 
383 366 13, 840 17, 550 1,932 
127 264 1, 056 2,411 6,214 
232 728 1,819 4,032 8.471 
1.83 2.76 1.72 1.67 1.36 
105 464 763 1,621 2,257 
33 43 21 17 8 
631 5, 297 8,427 8, 125 3,968 
210 406 1,202 3, 168 7, 863 
397 925 2.202 4.788 9.874 
1.89 2,28 1.83 1.51 1.23 
187 519 1, , 620 1,811 
33 38 25 13 4 
727 2, 826 3,915 5,115 4, 88 
165 304 698 1,913 5,914 
186 384 838 229 5, 846 
1.13 1.26 1.20 17 -99 
2 80 140 ag 68 


1 These 
ee any standard population. 


ures are derived from the references. 5-year age groups were combined directly from the reported statistics without 


lity ratios: Death rate for current cigarette smokers divided by death rate for those who never smoked regularly. 
3 Difference in death rates: Death rate for current cigarette smokers minus death rate for those who never smoked regularly. 


Excess deaths amo 


current cigarette smokers (i.e., additional deaths that occurred among current cigarette smokers per year 


above those which would have occurred if smokers had the same death rates as those who never smoked regularly). This is expressed 


as a percentage of all deaths occurring in that age-sex group, 
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3. Excess Deaths as a Percentage of Total 
Deaths.—As with mortality ratios, this 
statistic appears to be highest in the age 
group 45-54 where it reaches 43 percent in 
one group of men and 38 percent in the 
other. Hammond's data by 5-year age groups 
show the highest rate at ages 45-49, where it 
is 44 percent. Reviewing both study groups 
it appears that for men between the ages of 
35 and 60 approximately one-third of all 
deaths that occur are excess deaths in the 
sense that they would not have occurred as 
early as they did if cigarette smokers had 
the same death rates as the nonsmoking 
group. For women, the percentage is much 
lower, reaching a peak of 9 percent of all 
deaths in age group 45-54. It should be noted 
that this measure not only depends on the 
differences in death rates between the 
smokers and the nonsmokers, but also on 
the proportion of smokers in the group. Thus, 
even with a large difference in rates between 
smokers and nonsmokers, a population with 
very few smokers would have very few excess 
deaths. This measure is therefore an indica- 
tor of the public health significance of the 
differences found since it measures the num- 
ber of people affected and therefore the 
magnitude of the problem for society as a 
whole. 

Once the magnitude of the excess is identi- 
fied the problem becomes one of determining 
(1) how much of the excess would not have 
occurred if it had not been for cigarette 
smoking and (2) how much would have oc- 
curred anyhow. It should be noted that much 
of the excess has already been identified as 
belonging in the first category. Of the re- 
mainder, little of the excess has been clearly 
identified as belonging in the second 
category—that is, not caused by smoking. 
With most of that remainder there is uncer- 
tainty as to the category in which it belongs. 

Measures of exposure 

Studies involving smoking, whether epi- 
demiological or behavioral, have been con- 
cerned with measures of exposure to tobacco 
smoke. For the most part, these studies have 
been, restricted principally to the index of 
number of cigarettes smoked over a specified 
period of time; usually an “average day.” 
The heavy reliance on numbers of cigarettes 
alone as a measure has produced important 
findings but it has possibly obscured others. 
The new reports on the prospective studies 
have provided a substantial amount of data 
to support the concept that many elements 
should enter into an overall measure of ex- 
posure. Such factors as age at beginning 
smoking, duration of smoking, and inhala- 
tion have all shown some independent contri- 
butions to the overall effect, along with num- 
bers of cigarettes. A recent report has at- 
tempted to develop a more adequate measure 
of exposure in which various individual com- 
ponents of dosage would be combined to 
form composite scores. 

A dosage score was developed as a function 
of the average number of cigarettes smoked 
per day, the “tar” (smoke solids minus 
moisture) rating of the brand of cigarette 
smoked, and the portion of the cigarette 
actually smoked. In addition, questions on 
both depth and frequency of inhalation were 
developed. Normative data have been ob- 
tained from a national survey sample of 
smokers. In general, although the various 
measures reflecting exposure are interrelated, 
there are many individuals with high ex- 
posure on one measure but low exposure on 
another. Furthermore, there are systematic 
differences in some of these measures of 
dosage between men and women, between 
heavy and light smokers (by the usual cri- 
terion of numbers of cigarettes), etc. The 
existence of a dose-response relationship be- 
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tween exposure to cigarette smoke and the 
risk most clearly associated with cigarette 
smoking is now generally accepted. 

Wynder and Hoffmann have shown in lab- 
oratory experiments with animals that the 
tumorigenicity of cigarette smoke can be re- 
duced by alteration in the cigarette which 
reduces the “tar” and nicotine content. They 
use the term “indicator” for “tar” and nico- 
tine content (the two measures tend to be 
used jointly since when one is high the other 
tends to be high unless the nicotine has been 
removed in processing), or other measures 
which reflect this type of relationship, lack- 
ing the identification of specific agents which 
are responsible for the effect. Bock, Moore, 
and Clark have independently shown a sim- 
ilar variation in carcinogenic activity of to- 
bacco “tar” obtained from different types of 
cigarettes, 

The preponderance of scientific evidence 
strongly suggests that the “tar” and nicotine 


content of cigarette smoke is a meaningful 


factor in the measurement of dosage. 
Cessation of smoking 

The cessation of smoking is, of course, an 
extreme example of the reduction of dosage. 
Data from the prospective studies show a re- 
duction in both overall mortality and mor- 
tality from specific diseases among those who 
have stopped smoking when compared with 
those persons who continue to smoke. This 
finding has been somewhat obscured by the 
fact that ill health is a frequent cause of giv- 
ing up smoking so that death rates and dis- 
ability rates for ex-smokers as a group tend 
to be high for an initial period of time fol- 
lowing cessation. 

In this connection, the Study of British 


Physicians shows that among the total group 


of physicians in the study (smokers, ex- 
smokers, and those who never smoked, com- 
bined) there was a reduction in the stand- 
ardized lung cancer death rate from 0.69 per 
1,000 in the first 5 years of the study 
1951-56) to 0.64 per 1,000 in the second 5 
years of the study (1956-61). This reduction 
occurred during the time when there was 
also a substantial drop in cigarette smoking 
among physicians in general and during the 
time that lung cancer rates were rising in 
the male population of Great Britain. This 
situation is not unlike that of a controlled 
cessation experiment in which the effect of 
giving up smoking is judged by the mortal- 
ity results in an entire population in which 
the giving up of smoking is common as 
against another population in which it is not 
common. A more recent report by Doll sug- 
gests that this trend is becoming more 
marked as the rate of smoking among Brit- 
ish physicians decreases and the length of 
the cessation period increases. 

These findings are shown in Table 2, 
which has been derived from Doll's report. 
The lung cancer death rate among men in 
England and Wales increased from 1.49 per 
1,000 in the period 1954-57 to 1.86 per 1,000 
in the period 1962-64, a rise of 25 percent. At 
the same time, the lung cancer death rate 
for British physicians dropped from 1.09 per 
1,000 in the first period to 0.76 per 1,000 in the 
second period, a reduction of 30 percent. This 
reduction in death rates from lung cancer 
among all physicians is larger than would 
have been anticipated from examining only 
the experience of those physicians who had 
stopped smoking before the study began and 
indicates that the experience of ex-smokers 
in prospective studies probably understates 
the benefits of giving up smoking. 

With these findings the case for cigarette 
smoking as the principal cause of lung cancer 
is overwhelming. The reduction of rates ex- 
perienced im ex-smokers as compared with 
continuing smokers is clearly shown in the 
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the case of lung cancer to be a reflection of a 
significant change in risk. Since the concern 
that selective bies might have accounted for 
the earlier findings has been contraindicated, 
a stronger case can now be made for inter- 
preting reduced rates of overall mortality 
for those who give up smoking as also reflect- 
ing a direct alteration of risk compared to 
those who continue to smoke. 

‘There are no adequate data to evaluate the 
benefit of reductions in exposure that are 
more modest than those achieved by com- 
plete cessation, although it seems reasonable 
to assume that a substantial reduction in ex- 
posure is likely to be accompanied by some 
reduction in risk relative to those who do not 
reduce their exposure. 


TABLE 2.—CHANGES IN THE LUNG CANCER DEATH RATE 
IN MALE BRITISH PHYSICIANS (AGE 35 TO 84) COMPARED 
WITH CHANGES IN THE RATES FOR THE MALE POPULA- 
TION OF ENGLAND AND WALES FOR 3 TIME INTERVALS 
BETWEEN 1954 AND 1964 


Lung cancer death rates 
per 1,000 per year 


Time period 


Men in British 
England and physicians 
Wales 


1.49 1.09 

1.71 83 

1.86 . 76 

peri H5 —24 

2d to 3d period +9 —8 
Ist to 3d period -+25 - —30 


SMOKING AND OVERALL MORBIDITY 


At the time of the Surgeon General’s 1964 
Report there was no information available 
on the overall disability associated with 
smoking. To investigate the relationship be- 
tween smoking and morbidity, the National 
Center for Health Statistics of the Public 
Health Service introduced questions about 


-cigarette smoking into its National Health 


Survey, beginning in July 1964. This Survey 
is a continuing study conducted since 1957. 

In on this Survey, interviewers 
each year visit 42,000 families (selected as a 
probability sample of the civilian, noninsti- 
tutional population of the United States) 
and question them about illness, disability, 
and days absent from work because of illness, 
as well as the nature of the illness. In the 
year ending in June 1965, they inquired 
(after all other questions about health had 
been asked) about the smoking habits of 
persons in the family who were 17 years of 
age or over. 

The National Health Survey is concerned 
with three overall measures of the impact 
of illness. ’ 

1. Days Lost From Work,—These are days 
absent from job or business because of ill- 
ness or injury. They apply only to those per- 
sons who are currently employed and are 
therefore heavily concentrated in age groups 
17-64. 

2. Bed Days——These are days when the per- 
son is sufficiently ill or disabled so as to spend 
all or most of the day in bed, either at home 
orin a hospital. All days spent as a hospital 
patient are included. 

3. Days of Restricted Activity —These are 
days when a person cuts down his usual 
activities for most of a day because of an 
illness or an injury. Days lost from work be- 
cause of illness and bed days are, of course, 
counted as days of restricted activity. This 
represents the most general measure of dis- 
ability available in the United States today. 

Table 3 summarizes the findings in a form 
similar to that used for summarizing the 
overall mortality utilizing three measures 
of morbidity effect: Morbidity ratios, differ- 
ences in rates, and excess days of disability. 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF 3 MEASURES OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CIGARETTE SMOKING AND 3 TYPES OF DISABILITY 
DAYS BY AGE AND SEX AS DERIVED FROM THE NATIONAL HEALTH SURVEY 


Male Female 


Wto44 45 to 64 65 and 17t044 45to64 65 and 
over over 


WORK LOSS-DAYS 


Excess days as percentage of total 
RESTRICTED ACTIVITY-DAYS 

Estimated total days (millions) 

Rate: ! 


Never smoked cigarettes 
History of cigarette smoking 
Morbidity ratio 
Difference in morbidity rates 11. 
Excess days as percentage of total 


BED-DAYS 
Estimated total days (millions) ) 
Rate:! 


Never smoked cigarettes_.....-.....---..------------« 
History of cigarette smoking. 
Morbidity ratio 
Difference in morbidity rates ! 4. 
Excess days as percentage of to 


112 127 21 80 55 
3.4 5.6 9.8 4.5 5.3 5.0 
4.4 8.5 9.8 6.5 6.9 
1.3 1.5 1.0 1.4 1.3 
1.0 2.9 0 2.0 1.6 
20 28 0 18 1¹ 
3⁰⁵ 386 271 543 469 395 
7.5 15.0 32.9 13.3 22.6 40.1 
10.6 22,9 37.9 17.8 25.3 44.8 
1.4 1.5 1.2 1.3 1.1 1.1 
3.1 7.9 5.0 4.5 2.7 4.7 
23 28 8 14 5 2 
ill 118 100 210 168 146 
2.7 4.6 13.4 5,4 8.0 15.1 
3.9 6.9 13. 0 6.7 9.2 15.2 
1.4 1.5 97 1.2 1.1 1.0 
1.2 2,3 —0.4 1.3 1.2 0.1 
23 28 —1 10 6 0 


1 Rate ts defined as days per person per year.“ 
2 Based on too few smokers for stable rates. 
3 Morbidity ratios: Morbidity rate for ci 
4 Difference in morbidity rates: Morbidity ra 
è Excess deaths among cigarette smokers (i. e., ad 
those which j 
percentage of all disability days occurring in that age-sex group. 


Days lost from work 

For those with a history of cigarette smok- 
ing, classified by heaviest amount smoked, 
the average number of days was 7 percent 
higher for men and 15 percent higher for 
women who had smoked less than 11 ciga- 
rettes per day; 33 percent higher for men and 
60 percent higher for women who had smoked 
11-20 cigarettes per day; 48 percent higher 
for men and 79 percent higher for women 
who had smoked 21-40 cigarettes per day; 
and 83 percent higher for men and 140 per- 
cent higher for women who had smoked 
more than 40 cigarettes per day. The re- 
lationships expressed by all three measures 
are somewhat higher among mer aged 45-64 
than among men aged 17-44, but lower 
among women aged 45-64 than among women 
aged 17-44. In the survey year, there were an 
estimated 399 million workdays lost in the 
United States because of illness. A total of 
77 million days, or 19 percent, were excess 
workdays lost because of the higher rates 
which exist among persons who have ever 
smoked cigarettes as compared to those who 
never smoked. This excess loss is highest in 
men 45-64 where it represents 28 percent 
of all days lost. 

Bed days 

For those with a history of cigarette smok- 
ing, classified by heaviest amount smoked, 
the average number of days was 10 percent 
higher for men and 4 percent lower for wom- 
en who had smoked less than 11 cigarettes 
per day; 22 percent higher for men and 17 
percent higher for women who had smoked 
11-20 cigarettes per day; 22 percent higher 
for men and 57 percent higher for women who 
had smoked 21-40 cigarettes per day; and 53 
percent higher for men and 192 percent high- 
er for women who had smoked more than 40 
cigarettes per day. Relationships with smok- 
ing are higher for men than for women for 
all three measures except for age 17-44 in 
which the differences in morbidity rates be- 
tween smokers and nonsmokers are about the 
same. For the entire population 17 years of 
age and older there were an estimated 853 
million bed-days in the survey year. A total 
of 88 million of these days, or 10 percent, 
were “excess” days lost because of the higher 
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jarene smokers divided by morbidity rate for those who never smoked cigarettes. 

ity rate for cigarette smokers minus morbidity rate for those who never smoked cigarettes, 
ditional days of disability that occur among cigarette smokers per year above 

have occurred if smokers had the same rates as those who never smoked cigarettes). This is expressed as a 


rates which exlst among persons who have 
ever smoked cigarettes as compared to those 
who never smoked, Excess days as a percent- 
age of total bed-days is highest for men aged 
45-64, where it is 28 percent. 


Days of restricted activity 


For those with a history of cigarette smok- 
ing classified by heaviest amount smoked, the 
average number of days was 12 percent higher 
for men and 4 percent higher for women 
who had smoked less than 11 cigarettes per 
day; 32 percent higher for men and 22 per- 
cent for women who had smoked 11-20 ciga- 
rettes per day; 39 percent higher for men and 
48 percent higher for women who had smoked 
21-40 cigarettes per day; and 81 percent 
higher for men and 146 percent higher for 
women who had smoked more than 40 ciga- 
rettes per day. Again rates are higher for men 
than for women in all three measures except 
for age group 17-44, in which differences in 
morbidity rates are higher for women. There 
were an estimated 2,369 million such days 
in the survey year; 306 million, or 13 percent, 
were excess days lost because of the higher 
rates which exist among persons who have 
ever smoked cigarettes as compared to those 
who never smoked. Excess days as a per- 
centage total restricted activity days was 
highest in men aged 45-64. 

To help evaluate these general indices of 
morbidity as measured by various kinds of 
disability days it is necessary to turn to the 
conditions which are reported more frequent- 
ly by cigarette smokers than by nonsmokers. 
Since these are either self-reports or reports 
made by a responsible member of the house- 
hold for others in the household, the diagnos- 
tic accuracy of the reports is obviously less 
than one could obtain from direct medical 
examination, Nevertheless, the bulk of the 
reports on chronic conditions reflects what a 
physician has previously told the patient or 
the family with regard to a diagnosis of the 
condition. 

Chronic conditions (one or more) are re- 
ported by 11 percent more of the men and 
9 percent more of the women who have ever 
smoked cigarettes than by those who have 
never smoked cigarettes. This is especially 
high in those who have reported their highest 
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consumption rate to have been over two 
packs a day (32 percent higher for men and 
43 percent higher for women). At the lower 
levels of consumption the rates reported are 
21 percent and 25 percent higher for those 
smoking 21-40 cigarettes per day, but only 
6 percent higher for men and 7 percent 
higher for women for those smoking 11-20 
cigarettes per day and only 1 percent higher 
for both men and women who have never 
smoked more than 10 cigarettes per day. The 
differences are especially marked among pres- 
ent smokers of more than two packs per day 
whose rate of reporting three or more 
chronic conditions is 73 percent higher for 
men and 143 percent higher for women than 
for those who have never smoked cigarettes. 

Applying differences in prevalence rates to 
the entire U.S. population 17 years of age and 
over yields the estimate that there are ap- 
proximately 11 million more cases of chronic 
illness annually than there would be if all 
people had the same rate of sickness as those 
who had never smoked cigarettes. A large 
portion of these are accounted for by condi- 
tions classified as “chronic bronchitis and 
emphysema,” “heart conditions,” “peptic 
ulcers,” and “sinusitis.” All but the last of 
these have previously shown substantially 
higher mortality rates among cigarette smok- 
ers, Sinusitis, being a nonfatal condition, has 
not been identified in the studies of mor- 
tality previously reported. The “heart condi- 
tion” relationship is most marked in the cat- 
egory “arteriosclerotic heart disease includ- 
ing coronary disease.” 

The age-adjusted incidence rate of acute 
conditions for persons who had ever smoked 
was 14 percent higher among men and 21 per- 
cent higher among women than the rates 
for “never smokers.” However, particular cau- 
tion must be taken in interpreting the results 
relating specific acute conditions to cigarette 
smoking because of the relatively large sam- 
pling error connected with the estimates for 
the several types of acute conditions. 

Since the National Health Survey is not a 
prospective study, it does not identify the 
rate at which various types of morbidity de- 
velop in comparable groups of smokers and 
nonsmokers, but reports the recent existence 
of such disability. Therefore, the findings are 
much more significant when they support 
relationships previously identified than when 
new relationships are identified. It should 
not be surprising that causes of mortality 
which are associated with cigarette smoking 
have a counterpart in disease or disability 
associated with smoking. 

As the primary source of data in the United 
States on disability, the Survey report, being 
based on a national probability sample, pro- 
vides a solid base for estimating the excess 
overall disability associated with cigarette 
smoking. 

Highlights of current information on overail 
mortality and morbidity 

1. The previous conclusions with respect to 
the association between smoking and mor- 
tality are both confirmed and strengthened 
by the recent reports. The added period of 
followup and analysis of deaths of nonre- 
spondents as well as of respondents in the 
Dorn Study suggests that the earlier reports 
may have understated the relationship. 

2. More information is now available for 
specific age groups than previously. A com- 
parison of three ways of measuring the re- 
lationship indicates that cigarette smoking 
is most important among men aged 45 to 54 
both in terms of mortality ratios and excess 
deaths expressed as a percentage of total 
deaths. Nevertheless, although both of these 
measures decline with advancing age, the 
increment added to the death rate, which 
reflects one’s personal chances of being af- 
fected, continues to increase with age. For 
men between the ages of 35 and 59, the excess 
deaths among current cigarette smokers ac- 
count for one out of every three deaths at 
these ages. For women, with their lower over- 
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all exposure to cigarettes, the comparable 
figure is about one death out of every 14 at 
ages 35 to 59. 

3. Women who smoke cigarettes show 
significantly elevated death rates over those 
who have never smoked regularly. The mag- 
nitude of the relationship varies with several 
measures of dosage. By and large the same 
overall relationships between smoking and 
mortality are observed for women as had pre- 
viously been reported for men, but at a lower 
level. Not only are the death rates for men 
who have never smoked regularly higher than 
those for women who have never smoked 
regularly, but the effect of smoking as meas- 
ured either by difference in death rates or by 
mortality ratios is greater for men than for 
women. At least part of this can be accounted 
for by the lower exposure of female cigarette 
smokers whether measured by number of 
cigarettes, duration of smoking, or degree 
of inhalation. 

4. Previous findings on the lower death 
rates among those who have discontinued 
cigarette smoking are confirmed and 
strengthened by the additional data re- 
viewed. Kahn’s analysis of ex-smokers in 
the U.S. veterans study—controlling for age 
at which they began smoking, amount 
smoked, and current age—reveals a down- 
ward trend in risk relative to those who 
continued to smoke as the duration of time 
discontinued increases. The British physician 
study, in which a downward trend is re- 
ported in lung cancer death rates for the 
entire group (smokers, ex-smokers, and 
those who never smoked, combined) along 
with a very reduction in cigarette 
smoking by the physicians, is the best avail- 
able example of a controlled cessation ex- 
periment with reduction of risks resulting 
from reduction of smoking. The findings of 
this report support the view that epidemio- 
logical data showing lower Geath rates 
among former smokers than among con- 
tinuing smokers cannot be dismissec as due 
to selective bias and that the benefits of 
giving up smoking have probably been un- 
derstated. 

5. Cigarette smokers have higher rates of 
disability than nonsmokers, whether meas- 
ured by days lost from work among the 
employed population, by days spent ill in 
bed, or by the most general measure—days 
of “restricted activity” due to illness or 
injury. Data from the National Health Sur- 
vey provide a base for estimating that in 
1 year in the United States an additional 
77 million man-days were lost from work, 
an additional 88 million man-days were 
spent ill in bed, and an additional 306 mil- 
lion man-days of restricted activity were 
experienced because cigarette smokers have 
higher disability rates than nonsmokers. For 
men age 45 to 64, 28 percent of the dis- 
ability days experienced represent the excess 
associated with cigarette smoking. 


SMOKING AND CARDIOVASCULAR DISEASES 
Conclusions of the Surgeon General’s 1964 
Report 


Male cigarette smokers have a higher death 
rate from cor disease than non- 
smoking males, but it is not clear that the 
association has causal significance. 


Current Information, 1967 


Important additional epidemiological in- 
formation from five prospective mortality 
studies confirms that cigarette smokers have 
substantially higher death rates from coro- 
nary heart disease than do nonsmokers, This 
is true for both men and women although 
the relationships are less marked in women. 
Cigarette smoking also markedly increases an 
individual’s susceptibility to earlier death 
from coronary disease. In general, mortality 
rates increase with increasing amounts 
smoked. 

Cessation of cigarette smoking is followed 
by a reduction in the risk of coronary heart 
disease mortality relative to those who con- 
tinued to smoke. Epidemiological evidence 
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indicates that there is little risk of coronary 
heart disease associated with cigar and/or 
pipe smoking. 

The Surgeon General’s 1964 Report indi- 
cated a median mortality ratio of 1.7 for cur- 
rent cigarette smokers, with a range from 
1.5 to 2.0. Additional evidence from the Ham- 
mond study indicates that young smokers 
between the ages of 45 and 54 have the high- 
est mortality ratios—three times as great for 
men, and twice as great for women if they 
smoke 10 or more cigarettes per day, as com- 
pared with nonsmokers. In general, the mor- 
tality ratio shows the most marked increases 
with increasing amount smoked for the ages 
under 65. While the cigarette smokers older 
than 65 have lower mortality ratios than 
those under 65, the public health signifi- 
cance of the relationship in the older popu- 
lation is substantial because of the large 
numbers of people over 65 who die of coro- 
nary heart disease. Studies of U.S. veterans, 
Canadian pensioners, British physicians, and 
California longshoremen also provide exten- 
sive additional information about coronary 
heart disease in male cigarette smokers as 
compared to nonsmokers, supporting the 
above statements as they pertain to men. 

The study of British physicians suggests 
that male cigarette smokers have the largest 
increase in risk for death certified to coro- 
nary thrombosis—a subcategory of coronary 
heart disease describing acute coronary 
events, frequently occlusive, causing myo- 
cardial infarction. For that subcategory, the 
mortality ratio is also largest for the younger 
age groups 35-54. 

Prospective morbidity studies confirm the 
relationships between cigarette smoking and 
coronary heart disease. These studies also 
provide the opportunity to evaluate the effect 
of smoking independently and in combina- 
tion with other known “risk factors,” such as 
high blood pressure and high serum choles- 
terol that are also important in the patho- 
genesis of coronary heart disease. It has been 
demonstrated that cigarette smoking not 
only operates as an independent “risk fac- 
tor” but that it may combine with other 
“risk factors” to produce even greater effects 
on cardiovascular health. 

Other types of evidence have also been pre- 
sented to confirm the epidemiologic evidence. 
Autopsy studies show that cigarette smokers 
have a much greater frequency of advanced 
coronary arteriosclerosis than do nonsmok- 
ers. Clinical and experimental studies demon- 
strate that smoking produces abnormalities 
of cardiovascular physiology that may help 
to explain the mechanisms of how smoking 
may produce earlier death from coronary 
heart disease, 

Human and experimental studies indicate 
that the nicotine absorbed from smoking 
may cause an increase in the myocardial tis- 
sue demand for oxygen yet at the same time 
the carbon monoxide absorbed from smoking 
may cause a decrease in the supply of avail- 
able oxygen from the blood necessary to meet 
the increased myocardial tissue demand. 
Studies indicate that some persons who al- 
ready have preexisting coronary heart disease, 
not necessarily clinically obvious, may be 
especially susceptible to the adverse physi- 
ological effects of smoking. Evidence also in- 
dicates that important differences may exist 
between normal individuals and those with 
coronary heart disease in their ability to in- 
crease coronary blood flow to compensate for 
increased myocardial tissue oxygen demand. 
Smoking apparently can accelerate thrombus 
formation of human blood, suggesting an- 
other possible mechanism whereby smoking 
might increase the mortality from coronary 
heart disease, especially those acute coronary 
events certified as “coronary thrombosis.” 

The convergence of many types of evi- 
dence—epidemiological, experimental, path- 
ological, and clinical—strongly suggests that 
cigarette smoking can cause death from 
coronary heart disease. These biomechanisms 
may help to explain why cigarette smokers 
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have such an increased risk of developing 
coronary heart disease and of dying from it. 

An increasing amount of evidence has been 
accumulated in the past few years relating 
the development of clinical cerebrovascular 
disease to cigarette smoking. Most of this in- 
formation has come from mortality studies, 
both retrospective and prospective, which 
show that both male and female smokers of 
cigarettes under the age of 75, as compared to 
nonsmokers, have higher death rates from 
cerebrovascular disease designated as the un- 
derlying cause of death on their death certifi- 
cates. This may be especially true for younger 
cigarette smokers age 45-54 where males had 
death rates about 50 percent higher than 
nonsmoking males, and females had death 
rates about 100 percent higher than non- 
smoking females Under age 75, mortality 
ratios for stroke increase as the number of 
cigarettes smoked increases. No association 
has been shown for those aged 75 and over. 

The new epidemiological evidence, then, in- 
dicates that cigarette smoking may be more 
closely associated with cerebrovascular dis- 
ease than previously indicated in the popula- 
tion between the ages of 45 and 74 years. 
If cerebrovascular thrombosis (thrombotic 
brain infarction) accounts for this associa- 
tion, it is possible that some of the consid- 
erations of how cigarette smoking may pro- 
duce coronary thrombosis also apply to the 
pathogenesis of cerebrovascular disease, Fur- 
ther research is essential to understand the 
relationships which exist between cigarette 
smoking and cerebrovascular disease. 

Additional epidemiological evidence from 
prospective mortality studies provides con- 
firmation that cigarette smoking is associated 
with increased death rates from aortic aneu- 
rysm (nonsyphilitic), for both men and 
women. In one study of male smokers an 
increase in death rates was noted with in- 
creases in amount smoked. 


Highlights of current information 


1, Additional evidence not only confirms 
the fact that cigarette smokers have in- 
creased death rates from coronary heart dis- 
ease, but also suggests how these deaths may 
be caused by cigarette smoking. There is an 
increasing convergence of many types of evi- 
dence concerning cigarette smoking and cor- 
onary heart disease which strongly suggests 
that cigarette smoking can cause death from 
coronary heart disease. 

2. Cigarette smoking males have a higher 
coronary heart disease death rate than non- 
smoking males. This death rate may, on the 
average, be 70 percent greater, and, in some, 
even 200 percent greater or more in the pres- 
ence of other known “risk factors” for cor- 
onary heart disease. Female cigarette smokers 
also have higher coronary heart disease death 
rates than do nonsmoking females, although 
not as high as that for males. In general, 
the death rates from this disease increase 
with amounts smoked. Cessation of cigarette 
smoking is followed by a reduction in the 
risk of dying from coronary heart disease 
when compared with the risk incurred by 
those who continue to smoke. 

8. A greater frequency of advanced cor- 
onary arteriosclerosis is noted in male ciga- 
rette smokers, especially in those who smoke 
heavily. 

4. Additional evidence strengthens the as- 
sociation between cigarette smoking and 
cerebrovascular disease, and suggests that 
some of the pathogenetic considerations per- 
tinent to coronary heart disease may also 
apply to cerebrovascular disease, 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is concluded. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 479, 
H.R. 10738. à 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bil (H.R. 10738) making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

OUR SHORT-SIGHTED DEFENSE POLICY 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as this, 
the largest single appropriations bill 
ever proposed, I think it only right that 
we point out to the American public that 
it does not by any means provide the 
ultimate defense for the United States. 
After deducting the direct costs for the 
support of our forces in Southeast Asia, 
$50 billion remain for the many other 
necessary defense activities. When you 
compare the state of readiness of our 
principal adversary, the Soviet Union, 
and the investment that communism is 
making in further escalation of its mili- 
tary base, there is still cause for alarm. 


STRATEGIC FORCES 


It is very disquieting to me to observe 
how woefully deficient our strategic 
forces are. These are the bastions of de- 
terrence which provided an unmatched 
degree of security all through the early 
cold war years in support of the Dulles 
containment policy. According to a re- 
port just released by the House Armed 
Services Committee, entitled The 
Changing Strategic Military Balance,” 
the Soviet Union expends $14.5 billion 
on strategic forces. This compares to 
slightly over $8 billion in this appro- 
priation, or almost twice as much. The 
funds available in this bill for strategic 
forces represent a little more than 10 
percent of the total. All through the 
1950’s the comparable percentage was 
25 percent. 

Under the principle of the present 
cost-effective programs directed by Sec- 
retary McNamara, our deployments are 
limited to no more than the visible 
threat. Aside from the fact that this is 
an unwarranted risk because we can 
never be sure that all the cards are vis- 
ible until they are on the table, I cannot 
understand why he has not seen fit to 
match the obvious Soviet increases in 
armaments. On the contrary, the Presi- 
dent’s budget, as submitted, schedules 
further reductions in our strategic 
forces. But for increases in this bill, 
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added by the committee, 45 additional 
B-52 bombers would be slated for re- 
tirement. This at a time when the 
Soviets have continued the force level 
of their long range bombers at twice 
that of our own. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that many of our B-52 
bombers have been reassigned to tactical 
missions in Southeast Asia—where, in- 
cidentaily, they have performed mag- 
nificantly. 
REPLACEMENT BOMBER AGAIN POSTPONED 


Nor has Secretary McNamara shown 
any inclination to get on with plans for 
replacement of these aircraft. The ap- 
propriation request instead reflected 
another year of postponement, even 
though Air Force witnesses testified that 
the advanced manned strategic aircraft 
was ready for engineering development. 
The witnesses also admitted that the in- 
crease of $11.8 million which Congress 
appropriated last year for this plane 
over and above the fiscal year 1967 re- 
quest, to spur the project on at higher 
priority, still remains impounded by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. The 
situation is at the critical point because 
the B-52 and B-58 bombers will be worn 
out and beyond repair by 1975. The long 
leadtime between initial engineering 
development and ultimate deployment 
may have already left us without a 
bomber for a year or two in the mid- 
1970’s. 

This bill restores the $25 million re- 
quested by the Air Force but refused by 
the Secretary of Defense. These addi- 
tional funds will regain for us 1 year in 
leadtime. i 

The Secretary contends that the use- 
fulness of the bomber is marginal com- 
pared to the effectiveness of the Minute- 
man and Polaris missiles. I question this 
because it leaves us with too much re- 
liance in an area-of weaponry that still 
has to be fully proven. As was pointed 
out in a front page story in the New 
York Times on July 28, 1967, our Min- 
uteman II, which fulfills a major role 
in our strategic deterrence, will be in- 
operable for many months to come, and 
this, mind you, was not discovered until 
long after they had been deployed. He 
has frozen deployment of the Titan mis- 
sile, the only land-based missile ever 
really field tested, at 54. I am uneasy 
about stopping production on this, our 
only heavy-payload wonder bird. 

NIKE-X 


The Senate is well acquainted with the 
history of the Nike-X antimissile sys- 
tem, We have had this marvel ready to 
go for 3 years. Yet the Secretary has put 
off production year after year on 
grounds that it would be an unwar- 
ranted provocation which would surely 
prompt the Soviets to install its own 
antimissile defense system. But the 
Soviets, unhappily have not heeded his 
counsel. Rather expectedly, they have 
said they prefer to develop their own de- 
fense policy there in Moscow rather than 
to take direction from Washington. Typi- 
cally, the Secretary refuses to accept the 
misjudgment, preferring to run the full 
gamut in what to me is the forlorn hope 
that we can somehow talk the Russians 
into tearing down what to them must be 
an extraordinarily expensive defense 
investment. 
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After 14 years of disarmament nego- 
tiations we have not once succeeded in 
persuading the Soviets to scrap a single 
‘weapon, not even one little popgun, let 
alone anything as exotic as a missile 
defense system. Your committee strong- 
ly feels that the time has come when fur- 
ther dalliance may leave us critically 
vulnerable. 

There is now an entirely new threat 
on the horizon. According to a report re- 
leased by the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee on August 3, 1967, based on testi- 
mony provided by the CIA, the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Red China can be expected 
to have a limited arsenal of missile- 
launched thermonuclear weapons as 
early as 1970. Due to the leadtime factor, 
if we start today there is no certainty 
that we will be prepared to defend 
against the peril of a Chinese missile at- 
tack by 1970. And there can be no ques- 
tion that Red China is the most belliger- 
ent potential adversary this Nation has 
ever faced. 

Because your committee feels that it is 
imperative that there be no further de- 
lay, we have authorized additional funds 
which, together with funds still available 
from earlier years, will provide a total 
jusi short of a billion dollars to help meet 
this dire contingency. Clearly, the re- 
sponsibility for any further delay rests 
squarely on the executive branch. 

PRODUCTION OF POLARIS SUBMARINES TO END 


As to our fleet launched Polaris mis- 
silery, we were told that with three units 
this year and with three more the next 
production will be halted. Later, when 
Navy witnesses appeared before the com- 
mittee they admitted that this was in- 
adequate in light of current estimates of 
the force required for the 1970’s. 

I should like to emphasize this point 
by quoting from a special hearing which 
was held on the House side. In response 
to a request for his personal opinion, Ad- 
miral Martel had this to say: 

Clearly the limit that has been placed on 
the SSN building program by the Secretary 
of Defense has been placed there in antici- 
pation that studies or other information will 
suggest that we have enough. He has repeat- 
edly said that he will continue to re-examine. 
In my view, if you are asking my personal 
opinion, this is entirely inadequate; the sub- 
marine program cannot be turned on and off 
like a spigot of water. These are skillz of very 
great technological capacity that you simply 
cannot lose. (House Appropriations Defense 
5 Hearings, fiscal year 1968, pt. 

p. 9. 


In other words, the Secretary will wait 
until he has another one of these prede- 
termined cost-effective studies to justify 
the decision that we need no more Po- 
laris submarines. It is simply inconceiv- 
able that we should be halting produc- 
tion of these submarines and losing the 
industrial base which, on the testimony 
of the Admiral, cannot be reconstituted 
except at great expense when the Soviet 
submarine fleet numbers 400 and is still 
growing. Further, due to the necessity to 
drydock our Polaris boats for overhaul 
and retrofit, at any given time we will 
have only 22 on station—“The Changing 
Strategic Military Balance,” page 79. 
This low number, of course, greatly sim- 
plifies the antisubmarine mission of 
Soviet forces. 
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NUCLEAR POWER VERSUS CONVENTIONAL POWER 


In another important area, I am be- 
wildered by the Secretary’s persistence 
In proposing new surface craft with con- 
ventional power when the weight of evi- 
dence so compellingly favors nuclear 
propulsion. In just 10 years, and this of 
course is only part of the life span, re- 
duced maintenance and operation econ- 
omy greatly offset the initially higher 
cost. Moreover, nuclear powered escort 
vessels are essential if optimum effec- 
tiveness is to be attained by the major 
vessels already nuclear powered. Much as 
sailboats handicapped the first steam- 
powered cruisers, so it is when diesel are 
mixed with nuclear vessels. But why do 
we perpetuate the disadvantage in our 
new procurements? Here again short- 
sighted cost criteria seem to have under- 
mined sound judgment. 

This bill provides $134.8 million for a 
nuclear frigate instead of the two tur- 
bine powered destroyers requested. The 
appropriations bill of last year was simi- 
larly blunt on this point. 

The Secretary of the Navy warned 
Congress against eliminating the conven- 
tionally powered destroyers, saying, and 
I quote directly from his statement: 

The loss of the two DDG's in the FY 1968 
program, added to the elimination of the 
two DDG’s in FY 1967, could seriously degrade 
our ability to meet the likely threat. (House 
Appropriations Defense Subcommittee Hear- 
ings, fiscal year 1968, p. 6, p. 32.) 


This contention was persuasively con- 
tradicted by Admiral Rickover when he 
testified before Congress this year. He 
pointed out that the nuclear powered 
frigate has twice the antiair and anti- 
submarine warfare capability compared 
to the conventional destroyer. Certainly 
they cost more, but they last longer and 
they accomplish more. Besides, Congress 
has appropriated the money for more 
than the equivalent coverage. It is not 
we who are holding back, but the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense which has 
yet to release the money appropriated 
last year for the additional nuclear 
frigate. 

It boils down to this: conventional 
ships will always be cheaper by one-third 
compared to nuclear on an initial cost 
basis. But the much superior firepower, 
the ability to stay on station and protect 
the nuclear carrier, the much higher 
cruise speed and hence greater response 
and chase capability, all these far out- 
weigh the shortsighted criteria that cur- 
rent Defense management persists in 
erecting at the expense of equipping our 
fleet with the best. 

As the senior Senator from Iowa has 
pointed out before, the aircraft on our 
carriers today cost 25 times as much as 
the ones we were using in World War II, 
but who would think of proposing that 
the number of aircraft deployed on car- 
riers be reduced from 100 to four so as to 
stay within the old cost unit limit. 

The junior Senator from California 
has pointed out how useful it is to look 
at things in historical perspective. It 
happens that a similar circumstance 
arose when Sir Winston Churchill was 
First Sea Lord shortly before the start of 
World War I. In 1908, the Admiralty had 
started building the first oil-burning de- 
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stroyers, but as Sir Winston is quoted as 
saying: 

Shocked at the expense (the Admiralty 
had) reverted for two years to 27-knot coal- 
burning flotillas. I was too late to stop the 
last bevy of these inferior vessels, but I gave 
directions to design the new flotilla to realize 
35-knot speed without giving up anything 
in gunpower, torpedos, or seaworthiness. I 
proposed to the board that if money ran 
short, we would take 16 of these rather than 
20 of the others. Building slow destroyers! 
One might as well breed slow race horses. 


In this bill, we reject slow destroyers in 
favor of much faster frigates. 
ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


The Secretary’s continued disregard of 
the great threat that Soviet, and possi- 
bly now Red Chinese, submarine fleets 
may pose to the future security of the 
Nation, is also cause for grave concern. 

During the hearings on this appropria- 
tion, the Director of Antisubmarine War- 
fare testified: 

We simply do not have the forces today 
that the United States supported previously. 
(House Appropriations Defense Subcommit- 
tee hearings, fiscal year 1968, pt. 6, p. 16.) 


How Department of Defense manage- 
ment can ignore the lessons we are learn- 
ing at this very hour is beyond me. It is a 
matter of record that 98 percent of all 
the supplies and war materiel dispatched 
to Vietnam to equip and support our 
forces has been shipped by sea. It is also 
clear that should our adversaries under- 
take to intercept these sealanes, we 
would be in trouble in a hurry. During 
World War II, 87 percent of the enemies’ 
submarines was destroyed before we had 
the situation under control. It would be 
necessary to destroy many times the total 
of the German and Japanese submarine 
fleets to establish equivalent control over 
the combined fleets of the Communist 
forces in event of war today. 

The Soviet Union is way ahead of us 
in dead reckoning. That is why Marshal 
Zhukov told the Communist Party in 
1956: 

In a future war, the struggle at sea will be 
of even greater importance than it was in 
the land war. 


When Khrushchev came over here in 
1959, he told President Eisenhower the 
same thing. He said: 

We have five cruisers under construction, 
one of them more than half done. I’ve 
stopped them ... We're going in for sub- 
marines, subsurface, and their . . support- 
ing destroyers. 


President Eisenhower added that this 
was later confirmed by CIA—as related 
by President Eisenhower on ABC “Issues 
and Answers,” Sunday, July 30, 1967. 

And we are told, “We do not have the 
forces today that the United States sup- 
ported previously.” 

In the face of this threat, the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense reduced the 
budget application for Navy antisubma- 
rine warfare by $50 million, thereby cut- 
ting 11 priority research programs. One 
of these, the carrier-borne antisubmarine 
aircraft designated VSX, would replace 
an aircraft design that has been flying 
since 1948. Mr. President, where would 
we have been if we had put a 1923 biplane 
into the Battle of Coral Sea in 1942? 

In view of the deficiency in these pro- 
grams in the budget request, the com- 
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mittee had no choice but to restore a sub- 
stantial portion of the funds initially re- 
quested by the Navy. I urge Senators to 
support this increase. It is absolutely es- 
sential to our national defense. 

NAVY PILOTS SHORTCHANGED 


During the hearings this year, in a 
little-noted colloquy, Navy witnesses in- 
advertently illustrated the inept deci- 
sionmaking process that is more and 
more characteristic of the present man- 
agement in our Department of Defense. 

The appropriation in question con- 
cerned a request for some $27.1 million 
for 90 Navy jet trainers. We are all aware 
that pilot losses are running high in en- 
gagements over North Vietnam due to 
the high concentration of Soviet antiair- 
craft guns and Sam missiles which sur- 
round the limited targets our planes are 
permitted to hit. Consequently, the Navy 
has had to step up the pilot training pro- 
gram in order to replace those losses. One 
of the deficiencies left over from the Mc- 
Namara cost reduction program is the 
lack of advanced trainers for the pilot 
training program. So about the first 
thing the admirals had to do was to turn 
out and buy some more aircraft. The one 
that looked best to them was the North 
American T-2B. It is a rugged, twin- 
engined jet that is made in Columbus, 
Ohio. But when they got their budget 
back, lo and behold, the Secretary had 
scratched out the T-2B and instead has 
substituted the Cessna A-37, which is 
the Air Force trainer. Now that is typical. 
Here we go again. I can visualize the Sec- 
retary looking the budget sheets over and 
thinking: “Aha, here is where we can 
make a real saving. Not only is the T-37 
half as expensive, but also, we will get 
another oar in for commonality between 
the Air Force and the Navy.” 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield at that 
point? 

Mr. MUNDT., I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. In view of the fact 
that the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota mentioned Cessna aircraft, 
I think it is only proper that I should 
state that the Cessna Aircraft Co. made 
aviation history during the month of 
August. It made aviation history by pro- 
ducing more aircraft than any other 
company in the world—not just in the 
United States. 

Thus, I do not want the Senator to get 
the impression, or the country to believe, 
that they are not a manufacturing con- 
cern of national and international repu- 
tation. 

The company celebrated an aviation 
milestone with the delivery of its 75,000th 
airplane, which is a record, I think. 

Clyde Cessna established his factory 
in Kansas 39 years ago at the time they 
were flying biplanes made of wood and 
wire. We are very proud of that factory 
in Kansas, and its many years of service 
to this country. 

I do not want to get into any discus- 
sion of the point the Senator is making, 
but I do want the Recorp to show that 
Cessna is the largest producer of air- 
planes in this country. Of the total air- 
craft built, more than 63,000 have been 
for commercial use and nearly 12,000 for 
military use. 

The following is an except from Mr. 
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McNamara’s fiscal year 1968 Department 
of Defense posture statement relative to 
acquisition of training aircraft for the 
Navy. 

The increase in planned pilot production 
from 2,200 to 2,525 per year will require the 
procurement of additional training aircraft. 
Further analysis of our training require- 
ments indicates that we can transfer some 
'T-28 aircraft now being used for proficiency 
fiying to the training mission, and that we 
can best meet our remaining fixed wing 
trainer requirements by procuring T-2B and 
T-37B twin jet two-seater aircraft for basic 
training, and TA-4 for instrument and com- 
bat readiness training. 

The T-37B, the Air Force’s basic trainer, 
can provide approximately equal performance 
in all basic training missions except carrier 
landing, and can be procured at about one 
third the cost of a T-2B. While the optimum 
mix of T-2B's and T-37B’s is still being stud- 
ied, it is clear that the T-37B's can be sub- 
stituted in many of the basic training roles 
with no degradation of pilot performance. 
Accordingly, we have cancelled the previously 
planned procurement of seventy-two T-28C's 
in FY 1966 and fifty-eight in FY 1967 and in- 
stead we now propose to procure thirty-six 
T-2B's and ninety-four TA-4’s in FY 1967, 
and ninety T-37B’s in FY 1968. 


Mr. President, I wish to add my own 
view on the Navy training program and 
the use of the Air Force developed T-37 
aircraft. 

First. The Navy flight syllabus for 
basic and advanced trairing provides for 
one carrier solo landing per student 
prior to graduating as a naval aviator. 

Second. Utilization of the Air Force 
developed T-37 in a similar basic flight 
training program offers the Navy a sub- 
stantial cost reduction in pilot training 
when compared with their present fore- 
cast program cost. 

Third. Detailed aircraft acquisition 
and operational cost studies through the 
year 1975 have determined that naval air 
training command student training cost 
could be reduced substantially in excess 
of 100 million dollars by procurement of 
the T-37B in fiscal year 1968, in accord- 
ance with Mr. McNamara’s fiscal year 
1968 posture statement. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am very glad that the 
distinguished Senator brought out the 
point in tribute to the Cessna Aircraft 
Co. It is located in the Midwest, and all 
of us in the Midwest are definitely proud 
of Cessna. 

Not only is it a great producer of 
military airplanes but it is also a great 
producer of civilian airplanes which all 
of us from time to time have had the 
privilege of flying in. 

Unhappily, the difficulty is not with 
Cessna. It is from the standpoint of the 
Secretary of Defense trying to get cer- 
tain kinds of Cessna airplanes to do 
something for which they were not origi- 
nally designed. This is an age of spe- 
cialization, as I will point out to the 
Senator. 

The admirals admitted when they 
came up here to defend the budget, Mr. 
McNamara overlooked something very 
important. The T-37 which they are 
being asked to take cannot even land on 
a carrier—not through any fault of 
Cessna, but because they wanted it to 
do an altogether different job—a job 
which it does exceedingly well, but can- 
not be used to train a naval pilot to land 
on a carrier. The T-37 is strictly a pri- 
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mary trainer, not even suitable for the 
precarrier field training where the pilot 
learns the carrier approach technique. 

I sympathize with these poor fellows 
that must come up here and defend this 
kind of folly. Under the orders which the 
Secretary has put out they are not al- 
lowed to argue anything contrary to the 
official line. But these admirals, try as 
they might, just could not avoid the 
truth. I would now like to read into the 
Recorp a portion of this perfectly amaz- 
ing testimony. The colloquy involved 
Congressman GLENARD P, LIPSCOMB, who 
is ranking minority member on the 
House Appropriations Defense Subcom- 
mittee; Admiral Connolly, Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations; and Admiral 
Grimm, Navy Director of Budget: 

Mr. Lrpscoms. I don’t understand why you 
are in here for 90 T-37’s when you say you 
can get along with 30 of the T-2B’s. 

Admiral CONNOLLY. The reason is that we 
will not use the T-37's for the job that the 
T-2B's do. The T-37’s will not go aboard the 
carrier. They can’t. They are not built to do 
it. They will really turn out to be a replace- 
ment for the T-2A. 

It is complicated, I agree. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I don’t know why the T-37B 
request is before us, then. 

Admiral Connotiy. We didn’t request it, 
you see. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You buy your equipment to 
fill the specific mission which you have do 
you not? 

Admiral CoNNoLLY. In accordance with our 
judgment, yes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. But OSD (Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense) feels you have a mis- 
sion for these T-37B’s and evidently the 
Navy does not. I do not understand that. 

Admiral nrx. If I may put this in con- 
text, the Navy asked for 90 T-—2B’s at $60.2 
million plus some advance procurement. 

These have a dual purpose in training. We 
can use them for primary training or some- 
what advanced training. 

OSD gave us 90 T-37B’s at $27.1 million 
which can be used by the Navy for the sole 
purpose of primary training; however, by 
buying fewer T-2B’s we feel we can get a 
double effectiveness out of them and still 
make up somewhat for the difference in the 
single purpose of the T-37. 

Mr. Lipscoms, The explanation is clear. I 
just do not understand the reasoning used 
in the OSD in this operation. 

Admiral GRIMM. This is all associated with 
pilot training and the need for planes. I think 
the OSD thinking was that we could get 90 
T-37's cheaper than 90 T-2B’s to help us 
with our pilot training rate as an initial start. 


Now to my way of thinking, the Navy 
has beaten Secretary McNamara’s logic. 
They have picked the airplane which can 
stand the rigors of deck landing without 
coming apart, and at the same time, they 
would get an airplane that can also per- 
form as a primary trainer. Now, that is 
what I call cost-effectiveness. Now the 
committees in both Houses have gone 
along with the Navy’s tactics by ap- 
propriating the money for the unusable 
1-37, hoping that somehow the Secretary 
can be later persuaded to change his 
mind. I think the American public is 
entitled to better defense management. 
Certainly our fighting men are entitled 
to the very best training before they go 
out to do battle for us. What is the sense 
in scrimping on training if it leaves our 
men less prepared to use their weapons 
effectively? But there is a curious ob- 
stinacy in our present Defense manage- 
ment which just will not allow for re- 
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consideration. Every decision is set in 
concrete. That, my fellow Senators, is a 
“penny wise and pound fcolish” ap- 
proach. 

F-111 FAILURES 

After 4½ years of development, the 
administration this year proposed initial 
production of the Air Force and Navy 
versions of the controversial F-111 ad- 
vanced fighter, which many Senators, 
and most members of the public, and 
those who read the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, will recall was the TFX, on which 
the Senate Permanent Investigations 
Subcommittee held many hearings. 

While many of us here in Congress 
may have questioned the award of the 
contract to General Dynamics in the 
first place, because the Boeing design had 
been bid at a lower price and was rated 
operationally superior by the Source 
Selection Panel, no one could have an- 
ticipated the series of calamitous failures 
which, have befallen this aircraft 
throughout the development phase. 

After reviewing the many technical 
problems still to be resolved in the Navy 
F-111B fighter, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee determined that it would be im- 
prudent to appropriate funds for initial 
production aircraft and advance buys of 
leadtime items for follow-on procure- 
ment. In my opinion, Congress is being 
overly generous in appropriating funds 
for these six aircraft for further research 
and development. 

Never before in the history of this Re- 
public has it been necessary to build 45 
aircraft just for research and develop- 
ment. And that is exactly what McNa- 
mara’s billion dollar saving program is 
costing us. 

Originally, the TFX was told to us on 
the theory that combining Air Force and 
Navy needs in one aircraft would halve 
the development costs. At this point, 
R. & D. costs have tripled and the Navy 
plane is still not safe to fly. Even if the 
engine inlet and lateral instability prob- 
lems are corrected, the fact remains that 
the aircraft will never meet minimum 
flight performance requirements. That is 
because, like the ill-fated McDonnell 
Demon of 15 years ago, weight has grown 
beyond engine performance. 

The numbers in the F-111 program are 
so large, that we often forget just how 
much one airplane costs. Let me give 
some examples, just to bring this thing 
into focus: 

The average price paid for a classroom 
in elementary and secondary schools last 
year, including land, equipment, and all 
construction, was $54,000. In other 
words, each F-111B airplane costs more 
than 185 new classrooms for grammar 
schools or high schools. 

The entire budget for the U.S. Su- 
preme Court for this year is less than 
$2.8 million—about enough to buy the 
wing off of one Navy plane. 

The General Services Administration 
is going to buy 1,800 passenger sedans 
next year for the Government. They are 
going to pay a total of $2.8 million for 
all 1,800 cars—this would probably be 
enough to buy the tail section of the same 
one Navy TFX. 

On August 17, the House Civil Service 
Committee voted to increase airmail 
postage from 8 cents to 10 cents—a move 
which will irk everyone. The Post Office 
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says this will bring in an additional $56.3 
million—so this irritating 25 percent 
raise in airmail postage will not even 
pay for six of these planes—and we pro- 
pose to buy hundreds of them if the 
Secretary of Defense continues to have 
his way. 

The point is, gentlemen, that we are 
being penny wise and pound foolish. We 
concern ourselves deeply in things which, 
on a comparative basis, really are not 
important. But when it comes to a multi- 
billion-dollar item—the TFX, renamed 
the F-111 series—we are expected to just 
go along with signing the blank check 
the Pentagon presents to us. 

There is one other point I would like to 
make. I do not think our Air Force 
should be sending the F-111 to Vietnam 
until all the technical difficulties are 
resolved. This possibility was widely pub- 
licized in an article which appeared in 
the Washington Post on Friday, July 14, 
1967, the day of our hearings on the 
plane. The article stated that the Penta- 
gon was giving consideration to a secret 
project named “Harvest Reaper” which 
would send six F-111A’s to Southeast 
Asia for bombing strikes against North 
Vietnam. 

I addressed some questions on this 
point to the admirals during our hear- 
ings. This is all in the open record, 
though it took insistance on my part be- 
fore it was declassified. I asked the wit- 
nesses if it were not premature to be 
sending the F—111 to Vietnam, since it is 
so handicapped with defects that it can- 
not engage in air-to-air combat. It does 
not make sense to send it over Vietnam 
to be shot down. The Russians could re- 
trieve the pieces and gain the benefit of 
billions of dollars in U.S. research. They 
could learn vital secrets and acquire 
know-how with which to prepare their 
future aircraft and ground defenses. 

After the hearings, just 10 days ago, it 
was divulged by the New York Times that 
the plane shakes so much when only 
half-loaded with bombs that the pilot 
cannot read his flight instruments. 

The Pentagon has neither confirmed 
nor denied that the Air Force will be 
sending the F-111 to Vietnam Therefore, 
I am uneasy that there may be truth to 
these stories. We could obtain no denials 
during the hearings. 

There is no question that field deploy- 
ment should be postponed until the air- 
plane can be brought up to acceptable 
performance. Otherwise, it will be the 
Russians who “reap the harvest,” not 
America, in their project so intriguingly 
called Harvest Reaper.“ 

IMPRUDENT DELAY IN PRODUCTION OF 12 

INTERCEPTOR 

The Senate will recall that last year 
we appropriated $55 million in additional 
funds over the request to maintain the 
F-12 production line. This aircraft is still 
the most fantastic performing aircraft 
ever built, even though it was first flown 
as far back as 1963. The Secretary an- 
nounced a few months ago that he had 
finally decided to order a couple of 
squadrons of these interceptors to pro- 
tect the continental United States from 
the threat of Soviet bombers. In light of 
the improvements evidenced by the new 
bomber-borne, air-to-surface missiles 
shown at the Domodedovo airshow in 
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Russia last month it is none too soon. 
Here, again, however, the Secretary’s de- 
lays will cost America dearly. According 
to the witnesses who testified on the sta- 
tus of the aircraft, because the Secretary 
had not released the funds we appropri- 
ated last year, the production line has 
been closed down. Not only will it require 
much longer to rebuild the capability, 
delaying initial deployment, but now it 
develops that it will cost $100 to $150 mil- 
lion more than if he had heeded the in- 
tent of Congress. If that is cost-effectiv- 
ness, there is indeed a credibility gap. 
THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


In conclusion, I should like to make a 
few observations concerning the war in 
Vietnam. After all, the largest portion of 
the funding provided by this bill will go 
to support our forces in the war to stop 
Communist aggression in Southeast Asia. 

In my view, withdrawing from Viet- 
nam in this late stage—in the fifth year 
of the war—and subjecting ourselves to 
the first military defeat in America’s his- 
tory would jeopardize world peace for 
the rest of our lives. It would also shoot 
us out of the saddle of world leadership 
at a time when no other country in the 
free world is able and equipped to as- 
sume this unwanted role. It would mean 
that we would be giving away the free- 
dom of millions of people in what was 
formerly Indochina, since Ho Chi Minh 
has made it abundantly clear that he in- 
tends to communize all of the lands for- 
merly under French colonial control. It 
would mean the early loss of Cambodia 
and Laos to the Communists and the 
immediate tragedy of Communist con- 
quest of Thailand, which is supplying 
troops for our side of the fighting and 
has made this entire area available for 
American airbases and American logis- 
tic support in this war. It would remove 
from China, at the very time she is de- 
veloping techniques to use the high nu- 
clear bomb she is now stockpiling, any 
threat of resistance or attack in the 
Southeast. Additionally, it is my belief 
that witnessing the great United States 
suffering defeat from the north half of 
a divided nonindustrialized small coun- 
try like Vietnam would cause neutral and 
uncommitted countries around the world 
to move into the Communist camp since 
little fellows seldom select the protection 
of big fellows who are losers. 

All of us are, of course, discouraged 
and distressed by the way the war is 
being fought in Vietnam. It is indeed a 
heavy price for our fellow junior citizens 
to pay in trying to put back together con- 
ditions which will move in the direction 
of a permanent peace instead of setting 
the stage for early and new Communist 
military aggression. 

I think that the President has han- 
dled his war responsibilities very badly 
through injecting too many political re- 
straints on our very able military leaders 
and manpower in Vietnam. I think our 
diplomatic tactics have tended to con- 
vince Ho Chi Minh that we are so badly 
hurting in this war that we are willing 
to accept almost any type of negotiation 
and that from this misconception Ho Chi 
Minh and his advisers conclude that at 
some given point we are likely to quit 
our effort, admit defeat, head for home, 
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and let the future of the Far East be de- 
termined by the Communists. 

Most of all, however, I resent and de- 
plore the President’s trade policy, where- 
by he encourages the shipment of Ameri- 
can supplies to Russia and its satellites 
at a time when, without her military aid 
to Ho Chi Minh, I am completely ton- 
vinced this war would have long ago 
been over. I believe that if Russian aid 
of North Vietnam would stop today, Ho 
Chi Minh would be compelled to come to 
the negotiation table and the war would 
be over before Christmas of this year. 
I am completely convinced that every 
consumer item that we send the Rus- 
sians, every piece of equipment, every 
tank of commercial chemicals, every 
machine tool, and every other item 
so desperately required by her civil- 
ian economy that she is willing to pur- 
chase it from the United States, has the 
immediate result of relieving manpower, 
machinery, equipment, and material 
from the fabricating of consumer goods 
to the manufacturing of the implements 
of war which Russia is increasingly 
sending not only to North Vietnam but 
to Cuba and Egypt, and to other areas 
of dissension as well. Since I want this 
war to end successfully as soon as pos- 
sible, I must hold to the conviction that 
one good way to move in that direction is 
to take the steps required to shut off as 
much as possible of Russia’s capacity to 
supply the Communists of North Viet- 
nam with the fuel and the weapons which 
make it possible for the war to continue. 

To make the best use of our total re- 
sources, therefore, we must restore con- 
sistency and firmness to the framework 
of national policy. Otherwise, we are go- 
ing to lead our adversaries to further 
miscalculations, encouraging even more 
venturesome disruption in the interna- 
tional arena. It is also my conviction that 
the time has come to reexamine the con- 
trolling principles which influence our 
national defense. Cost-effectiveness, as 
presently applied, is turning into gross 
extravagance. We must remember no 
amount of cost reduction will be worth 
the price if the ultimate cost is the loss of 
a free United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article entitled “TFX Raid Planned on 
North Vietnam,” written by George C. 
Wilson and published in the Washington 
Post of Friday, July 14, 1967. This is the 
article to which I alluded during the 
course of my prepared remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TFX RAID PLANNED ON NORTH VIETNAM 

(By George C. Wilson) 

The Pentagon has launched a secret proj- 
ect, code-named Harvest Reaper, which calls 
for sending six F-111A (TFX) supersonic 
jets on a lightning-fast bombing strike 
against North Vietnam. 

The reason for tapping the expensive fight- 
er-bomber for the mission is the precise 
navigation and bombing the swing-wing air- 
craft has shown in its flight testing. 

This makes the plane by far the best avail- 
able for pinpoint bombing of some top- 
priority targets in North Vietnam, according 
to Pentagon sources. 

The F-111A is said to outdo any other U.S. 
aircraft when it comes to finding the target 
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at night and zooming in under air defense 
radar to hit it. 

Gen, John P. McConnell, Air Force Chief of 
Staff, has flown the F-111A himself and is re- 
ported enthusiastic about the plane's ability 
to find its own way using a system of elec- 
tronic devices and computers. 

Harvest Reaper, if the mission goes ahead 
as planned most likely would be flown at 
night to minimize shot down. 

The mission has been a well-kept secret. 
But the Air Force plans to announce soon 
that the first F-111A crews will start receiv- 
ing combat training at Nellis Air Force Base, 
near Las Vegas. 

The F-111A will not be ready for combat 
until sometime next year. The character of 
the Vietnam war may change in the mean- 
time to the point that Harvest Reaper will 
not be flown, 

But the fact that Pentagon leaders have 
given the project the go-ahead is in itself 
an expression of their confidence in the effec- 
tiveness of the controversial F—111A. 

Putting the plane into combat entails 
heavy risks as well as gains. 

If an F-111A is shot down, the Russians 
stand to capture its highly secret electronic 
equipment. This would be invaluable in de- 
ciding how to design their own future air- 
craft and ground defenses, which someday 
might be pitted against the F-111A. 

The political risk is also great. Such critics 
of the F-111 program as Sen. John L. McClel- 
lan (D-Ark.) could attack the Harvest Reaper 
mission as the Pentagon’s attempt to clear 
the name of the aircraft. 

The Air Force and its civilian superiors 
have decided—for the moment anyhow—that 
the potential gains outweigh the risks. So 
Harvest Reaper is going ahead full speed. 


Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished senior Senator 
from South Dakota for his very excellent 
analysis of some of the defense policies 
of the present administration. 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota is one of the outstanding mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee. 
He has devoted much time and study to 
the problems of our defense, the cost of 
our war, and the policies that we have 
adopted in this war. 

I feel that the Senate and the Nation 
should express sincere thanks to the 
Senator for the very fine effort he has 
put forth in his most excellent state- 
ment. 

During the past few weeks I have re- 
ceived a number of letters with reference 
to a certain newspaper clipping. 

I have here the article to which I have 
reference. It is entitled “Bombs Dumped 
Harmlessly at Sea for Record,” says ex- 
Navy Airman and was published in the 
Wichita Eagle on August 16. 

Mr. President, I shall not read the ar- 
ticle, It is an Associated Press story out 
of Midland, Mich. 

I read two paragraphs: 

A former Navy pilot says he and his squad- 
ron mates dropped their bombs in the seas 
off North Vietnam on “useless missions” 
pressed by commanders trying to amass com- 
bat records, 

“About a third of our ordnance was 
dumped in the water, and that’s a conserva- 
tive estimate,” said Alex Waier, 32, assistant 
analyst at Dow Chemical Co. 

Waler was an A-1 Skyraider pilot till his 
discharge in February, flying with the 52nd 


Attack Squadron from the deck of the carrier 
Ticonderoga. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the article to which I have 
referred be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bomss DUMPED HARMLESSLY AT SEA FOR 
RECORD, Says Ex-Navy AIRMAN 

MibLaxnp, Mich,—A former Navy pilot says 
he and his squadron mates dropped their 
bombs in the seas off North Vietnam on 
“useless missions” pressed by commanders 

ing to amass combat records. 

“About a third of our ordnance was 
dumped in the water, and that's a conserva- 
tive estimate,” said Alex Waier, 32, assistant 
analyst at Dow Chemical Co. 

Waier was an A-1 Skyraider pilot till his 
discharge in February, flying with the 52nd 
Attack Squadron from the deck of the carrier 
Ticonderoga. 

A nine-year Navy veteran, Waier charged 
that lives and planes are being lost because of 
a premium placed on intraservice rivalry. 

“The one that gripes the pilots most is 
when we were told to beat the other carriers’ 
records on numbers of sorties,” he said. “It 
was common knowledge all the time I was 
aboard. One time our squadron commander 
actually got us in the wardroom and told us 
point blank, We're out to beat the record of 
the Enterprise.’ ” 

Waier said pilots responded to this pressure 
by expending huge amounts of bombs and 
rockets on little more than Vietnamese 
scenery. 

He added most of the pilots he knows are 
getting out of the service. Of the 25 men in 
his squadron, 21 had announced their inten- 
tion to resign when Wailer left the Ticon- 
deroga. 

“We weren't supposed to go on our hop 
without a minimum ceiling of 5,000 feet and 
five-mile visibility,” he continued. “We knew 
the weather was bad. We even had weather 
planes up. But we launched aircraft anyway,” 
he said. 

“Then we would zip up and down the coast 
and unload, or dump them in the water. That 
way, the carrier would get credit for a sortie.” 

Waier charged that his own roommate on 
the Ticonderoga was shot down on one of 
these “meaningless” missions. He did not dis- 
close the pilot’s fate or identification. 

Except for the Hanoi and Haiphong area, 
parts of which are bombing sanctuaries, there 
are bombing sanctuaries, there are few tar- 
gets of value in North Vietnam, he claimed. 

“A lot of pilots object to risking their necks 
to drop a $2,000 bomb on a little bridge they 
put back together during the night,” said 
Waier. 

“There were times pilots would bomb the 
same railroad car 15 times during the month, 
Each time, the bomb assessment was ‘target 
destroyed.“ 

Waier said “cratering’’ a road was also 
counted as a successful mission because 
pilots had nothing else to bomb and couldn’t 
return with live ordnance. 

“This was even encouraged by the senior 
officers on the ship,” he added. “They didn’t 
like to hear you didn’t drop them on any- 
thing. 

“Flight after flight dropped bombs on tar- 
gets that had been hit over and over again. 
And most of the squadron commanders 
didn't have the guts to speak out against it.” 

For debriefing purposes, he said, pilots 
would put down “suspected radar site” when 
pressed by knowing but agreeable intelligence 
officers. 

These bombs usually struck nothing but 
the heavy green foilage of the Vietnamese 
countryside, Waier added. 

Waier, who flew more than 100 missions 
over North Vietnam in the eigh* months he 
served in Vietnam, said commanders also 
almost totally ignored the “laydown,” or rest- 
over every eighth day in their eagerness to 
compile sortie records. 
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“Junior officers don't get to talk to report- 
ers,” he said. “We had newsmen on board, 
but we were told not to tell newspapermen 
anything. 

“If a reporter wanted to talk to a pilot, he 
was steered to the squadron executive of- 
ficer, and maybe his wing man. And, of 
course, they could take disciplinary action 
against you if you did talk.” 

Waier said he “went to Vietnam as a 
hawk,” but that “no pilot really thinks we're 
in Vietnam to save democracy for the South 
Vietnamese. Most think it's a staging area 
in case of war with Red China.” 

He added this lack of candor also embit- 
tered pilots. He said most pilots would feel the 
conflict more worthwhile if this were the 
stated objective. 

“I'm not anti-Vietnam war, but I'm against 
the way it’s being conducted. The troopers 
are doing a really fine job, and I'd go right 
back and fly missions to protect them. But 
the way we're doing it, is such a waste.” 


Mr. CARLSON. I ask the distinguished 
senior Senator from South Dakota if the 
committee has checked into this matter 
or received any information in connec- 
tion with it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I respond 
first by expressing my appreciation to 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
for his thoughtful and gracious and 
complimentary remarks. 

I think all Senators recognize that the 
war in Vietnam, and the financing and 
supporting of it in an effort to bring it 
to as early as a successful conclusion, 
combine to make that subject the top 
business before us. 

We have worked long and hard on the 
Appropriations Committee and on the 
Subcommittee on Defense, on which I 
serve as the third ranking Republican 
member, to try to make the taxpayers’ 
dollar go as far as possible in meeting 
these objectives. 

I know that the Senator from Kansas, 
who is interested in the financial prob- 
lems of the Senate and of the country 
which tend to deal with raising taxes and 
spending money wisely and who has a 
great record of economy, has done his 
part to try to see that the funds required 
to get on with the successful conclusion 
of the war are given the highest 
priority. 

I thank the Senator for his services 
with regard to the particular story from 
Midland, Mich. This is the first that I 
had heard that particular charge or al- 
legation made by this returning Air Force 
officer. It would shock me if it were true. 

I would have to say that until further 
evidence is available, I would be most 
reluctant to believe that this kind of 
waste of our ammunition had occurred 
in Vietnam. However, the longer I live 
around these parts, the less I cease to be 
surprised by the astonishing occurrences 
which take place. 

The charge certainly should be investi- 
gated, Statements of that type, if left un- 
challenged, could have a very damaging 
impact on the morale of our fellow citi- 
zens, 

The Associated Press covers virtually 
all of the daily newspapers in the coun- 
try and undoubtedly has served its cli- 
ents with that story. 

Nobody knows how many tens of mil- 
lions of citizens have been disturbed by it. 
It seems to me that it is incumbent on 
the Department of Defense and the Air 
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Force to make an investigation and 
check into the validity of these charges 
and then report in a public statement— 
which should be given the same kind of 
wide publicity—as to the validity or the 
falsity of the charge. And if it is true that 
the bombs were dropped in the sea, they 
should report on any conceivable justifi- 
cation which might convince our general 
reading public and general constituency 
that this kind of extravagant policy is 
not the standing operation procedure in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I, too, 
have great reluctance to believe this type 
of story. However, on the other hand, the 
story is from a man who served as a 
bomber pilot. The story is out of Mich- 
igan. It is an Associated Press story and 
is the type of story that destroys the 
confidence of the American people in our 
operation of the war. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is the very serious 
problem that is involved. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I sin- 
cerely hope that we can get some definite 
assurance that this is not the standard 
or recommended practice that is being 
followed in an effort to build up the rec- 
ord of some commanding officer as to the 
number of bombs dropped on some 
flights. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the re- 
sponse of the Senator. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, this is the 
type of story which is not the figment of 
some newspaperman’s imagination. It 
does not resort to quoting some unnamed 
official. The name of the Air Force officer 
is revealed in the course of the story. 
They know who he is. It would be a mat- 
ter of simple investigation to discover 
the truth or falsity of the charge. 

Knowing the distinguished chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Military Pre- 
paredness, I am convinced that if an 
answer to that story is not provided, the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. Stennis] will look into the matter 
and provide an answer. 

The public is entitled to know the 
facts. On the basis of the story it seems 
to me incomprehensible and incredible 
that this act did take place, but the pub- 
lic should be advised concerning the true 
facts. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
was impressed with the remarks of the 
distinguished senior Senator from South 
Dakota, who for many years has been 
active in appropriations for the military 
establishment. 

The Senator brings up an important 
point; namely, how much the war in 
Vietnam controls the engineering re- 
search and development of our country, 
with relatively little attention therefore 
available for what is needed against any 
possible future aggressor that has a first- 
class military establishment. 

If we are not careful, the time could 
come when such a power could give our 
country serious concern because of this 
concentration, now running, based on 
total cost, at some $70 million a day. 

It was not possible for me to be on the 
floor on Friday, when the distinguished 

of the Military Preparedness 
Subcommittee, the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], present- 
ed this new appropriations bill. I re- 
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spectfully commend him for the fine 
work he did in preparing these figures; 
and also for the able and constructive 
work he is doing as chairman of the 
Military Preparedness Subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee. 

I also join my colleagues in expressing 
regret that the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] was 
not here, especially since he has been so 
diligent in analyzing and then reporting, 
from both the Armed Services Commit- 
tee and the Appropriations Committee, 
opinions which have had so much to do 
with the report made to the Senate in 
conjunction with this bill. 

And I would commend my colleague, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], on two 
points he brought up in his address Fri- 
day. The first had to do with the so- 
called antiballistic missile. 

It is fair to say that no Senator has 
greater knowledge in this particular field 
than the Senator from Washington. In 
the 15 years he has been in the Senate, 
he has been a member of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee. Before that 
when he was in the House, he was a 
member of that same committee. He is a 
Chairman of the Military Applications 
Committee of the Joint Committee. This 
subject has been a primary interest of 
his for a good many years. 

I would hope that the Senate would 
give full consideration to his thoughts 
with respect to the so-called ABM. They 
are contained on page 7 of this report 
now presented to the Senate. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would hope 
that due consideration will be given to 
the Senator’s thinking on one of the 
most important matters which faces our 
military status today—namely, the lack 
of the development of any new fighter, 
or fighter bomber in the United States 
today. 

Last month, at Domodedoyo, an air- 
field outside Moscow, the Soviet Union 
had its first military air show since 1961. 
At this show, it presented six new fight- 
ers, also major modifications of three 
additional ships currently flying. 

The United States today does not have, 
even approved, in either the Air Force 
or the Navy, a single fighter or fighter 
bomber as the term is generally used. 
It does not even have agreed final blue- 
prints on such a plane. Therefore, if by 
chance we ran into trouble, say in the 
early seventies with a first class military 
power, one that had a true air force, 
from the standpoint of the modern in- 
terpretation of what is a true air force, 
it would be necessary for the United 
States to defend with fighters and fight- 
er bombers planes designed in the early 
fifties; whereas, a possible enemy would 
be using planes designed in the late six- 
ties. 

For those reasons, again let me say 
that I would hope full consideration be 
given by the Senate to the thoughts of 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS BILL WOULD PERMIT 

CONSTRUCTION OF MINESWEEPERS IN FOREIGN 

YARDS 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
week I seriously considered the introduc- 
tion of an amendment of the Defense 
Department appropriations bill which 
would prohibit the use of funds provided 
in the Defense appropriations bill for the 
construction of ocean minesweepers in 
foreign yards. The amendment would 
have been similar to a provision adopted 
on the floor of the House when the ap- 
propriations bill was being considered in 
that body. However, it would have been 
more limited. The House amendment 
prohibited the use of appropriated funds 
for the construction of any vessel in for- 
eign shipyards. My proposal would, in 
effect, apply only to seven ocean mine- 
sweepers. 

I would at this point like to discuss my 
amendment briefly, so that the Members 
of the Senate as well as my colleagues 
on the Appropriations Committee can get 
some idea of the reasons behind the 
amendment—why I hope there will be 
accommodation to the House position in 
conference, and why I think there cer- 
tainly should be. In my estimation, this 
should also help the Senate conferees to 
evaluate the issue, which will arise in 
conference. I am not now calling the 
amendment up in the interest of expedit- 
ing the work of the Senate on pending 
measure and in view of the commend- 
able efforts of the Defense Subcommittee 
to take all points of view into account in 
reporting this massive bill. 

The Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations determined to delete the re- 
strictive language approved on the House 
floor because, in the language of the 
committee report— 

This provision would seriously impair our 
efforts to improve the balance of payments 
situation through the sale of military equip- 
ment to our allies. 


The basis for this statement lies in a 
United States-United Kingdom agree- 
ment for arms procurement. Great Brit- 
ain has agreed to purchase $700 to $750 
million in F-111’s in return for—and I 
now quote from a Defense Department 
letter— 

(a) A target of $325 million of DOD com- 
petitive procurement from UK sources and 
(b) a target of $400 milion for third country 
sales in connection with which the U.S. will 
stand aside and let the UK make the sale. 


Leaving aside the question of whether, 
in the long haul, this will really improve 
our balance-of-payments position, it is 
important to note that the agreement 
with Great Britain does not obligate us 
to permit the British to bid on any spe- 
cific items. On the contrary, section 6(a) 
states: 

In consideration of the provisions of this 
Arrangement, DOD will search out potential 
DOD requirements which might be filled by 
procurement of UK equipment and will use 
its best efforts to procure defence equipment 
from the UK. 


I might add that this is an unclassified 
portion of a classified document, 
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Thus, the entire agreement does not 
hinge on the willingness or unwillingness 
of Congress to permit the procurement 
of seven ocean minesweepers in Great 
Britain. In fact, Congress has already al- 
lowed the British to bid on nine of these 
minesweepers with money appropriated 
in past years’ appropriations bills. This 
undoubtedly will help us to fulfill our 
pledge to procure military hardware 
from the United Kingdom. But should 
we permit the British to get the entire 
order? This is the basic question. I be- 
lieve the answer is “No.” 

These are the reasons: 

First. This particular ocean mine- 
sweeper has never been constructed be- 
fore. The nine vessels provided for in 
the fiscal 1966 and 1967 Defense Appro- 
priations bills, together with the seven 
ships covered in this years’ bill, are first 
models. If we permit the United King- 
dom to bid on all 16 of these vessels, we 
will surely be, in effect, committing our- 
selves to procure the model needs in 
total from the British; for the United 
Kingdom can substantially outbid our 
own shipyards. There is no doubt about 
that. As a consequence, a great deal of 
the skill and know-how that is essential 
in constructing these wooden vessels will 
be lost to our country. This loss could 
have serious consequences in the event 
that the British capability to construct 
the ship is impaired. 

Second. Even more important, only 
two shipyards exist today in the United 
States with the capability of constructing 
wooden ships the size of the ocean mine- 
sweepers. As so many of my colleagues 
know, the shipbuilding industry in our 
country is not in robust health. These 
two yards are no exception. If the fail- 
ure to utilize American skills in the con- 
struction of these ships results directly 
or indirectly in the closing down of these 
yards, we will have lost not only the 
skills needed in building this particular 
prototype but also the capacity to con- 
struct any wooden ships of comparable 
size. 

Third. The Navy currently has under- 
way a program of standardization which 
puts a premium on the construction of 
a single model in one shipyard and one 
shipyard only. The Navy feels that this 
results in greater efficiency, with demon- 
strated dollar savings, because of the 
interchangability of parts, ease of repair, 
and so forth, when all specifications are 
uniform. Such uniformity can be ob- 
tained only through a single shipyard 
contract. 

Consequently, the question can and 
should be raised as to the feasibility of 
permitting the British to bid on nine of 
the ships while only American yards can 
bid on the other seven. This overlooks, 
however, the use to which the vessels will 
be put. Certainly, they will be used in 
both the Atlantic and Pacific. What 
makes more sense than to standardize 
the ships by area of operation so that 
interchangability exists within but not 
between the Atlantic and Pacific fleets? 
Certainly, such factors as interchang- 
ability of parts of ships separated by the 
North American continent assume very 
minor importance, especially when con- 
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trasted with the value of maintaining 
the skills involved in our own shipyards. 

Once again I want to make it clear 
that this amendment would have af- 
fected only seven ocean minesweepers. 
Nine of these ships can now be purchased 
in Britain in fulfillment of our contract- 
ual obligations to buy British under the 
F-111 procurement arrangement. This 
amendment would in no way have in- 
validated that arrangement. Its accept- 
ance would have simply represented a 
congressional judgment that the Depart- 
ment of Defense has given the British a 
good enough crack at this particular pro- 
curement item and should now start to 
look elsewhere to fulfill our commitments 
to buy British. 

I believe, therefore, that the defense 
requirements of this country with regard 
to this particular ship certainly should 
take precedence over either the balance- 
of-payments argument—which, as I say, 
is being met on this item, and met more 
generously than with other procurement 
items—or the relatively modest saving 
which can be effected by buying in a 
British yard or insisting on an inter- 
changeability of parts. 

Mr. President, I think the Defense 
argument is persuasive. We do not want 
to become dependent on another country 
and get away from production in this 
country 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the able senior Senator from 
Wisconsin stating he would not bring up 
this amendment at this time. As usual, 
he is most persuasive in his presentation 
of this his case. 

I, in turn, would present reasons why 
I would hope the Senate would not, in 
conference, sustain the position of the 
House. 

After considerable debate the British 
Parliament approved aircraft purchases 
in the United States which will run over 
$2 billion. About $1.4 billion of United 
Kingdom orders have already been 
placed and these orders have committed 
follow-on purchases during the 12-year 
period of the agreement which will bring 
the total to about $2.5 billion. 

The United States agreed, after diffi- 
cult bargaining by the United Kingdom 
for assured reciprocal procurement, to 
only allow competition by United King- 
dom industry on items selected by the 
U.S. Government up to a total of $325 
million over the 12-year period that the 
United States would receive over $2 bil- 
lion in United Kingdom payments. In 
other words, we will be selling $2.5 billion 
under this agreement, and will purchase 
not more than $325 million. 

Ocean minesweepers were selected by 
the U.S. Navy as appropriate for this 
competition and were approved by the 
Secretary of Defense. The United King- 
dom has been informed of this selection. 
It has also been advised that competi- 
tion would be delayed because the U.S. 
Navy wanted, for economic reasons, all 
16 ships in a single competition, that is, 
nine approved in prior years and seven 
in the fiscal 1968 appropriation. 

As of June 30, 1967, the United States 
has committed $143 million of the $325 
million budget to be won by the United 
Kingdom through competition. Thus far 
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79 percent of this is in aerospace indus- 
try items, 17 percent shipbuilding indus- 
try, and 4 percent Army and miscellane- 
ous equipment. The minesweepers will 
be included in future competition. There 
is no reason why the few minesweeper 
shipyards should be treated differently 
than the rest of U.S. industry and re- 
ceive protection from competition there- 
by increasing the cost to the U.S. Navy. 

Ocean minesweepers are not consid- 
ered by the U.S. Navy as sensitive from 
a technology or a mobilization planning 
point of view. The technology involved is 
already in use by other U.S. shipbuilders. 
Experience of the last two mobiliza- 
tions—World War II and Korea—re- 
veals that dependence must be placed 
on introduction of many nonshipbuild- 
ers into the picture. In any event intro- 
duction of 16 ships will not constitute 
the development of a mobilization base. 

Standardization is being assured by 
having all the basic equipment to be 
installed in the ships procured from U.S. 
manufacturers. About 30 percent of the 
ship will be supplied from the United 
States even if the United Kingdom wins 
the competition. 

Therefore, with great respect I would 
recommend that the Congress not pro- 
hibit this competition from Great Britain 
on these minesweepers, since it is in our 
national interest to support an arrange- 
ment which will bring to the United 
States $2.5 billion over the 12-year pe- 
riod of 1966-77 involving 4,180 con- 
tracts and subcontracts on the C-130 
aircraft, 2,274 on the F-111 aircraft and 
4,772 on the F-4 aircraft in 48 States 
of the Union. 

I also do not believe Congress should 
prohibit competition on these seven 
minesweepers in the fiscal year 1968 ap- 
propriation bill because these items were 
specifically selected for competition by 
the U.S. Navy. They do not involve new 
technology to our shipyards, nor do they 
involve mobilization base problems. 

More specifically, and in conformance 
to what we have been hearing on the 
floor of the Senate incident to the de- 
fense budget, it is the U.S. Navy’s desire 
to secure these ships at the lowest com- 
petitive price. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senate yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
always a matter of deep regret when I 
find myself in opposition to the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, whom I 
admire, and who is an expert in this 
field and many other fields. He is bril- 
liantly qualified in matters of defense 
and defense procurement. 

It seems to me logical, if we have an 
item here that involves one particular 
kind of defense ocean minesweeper, and 
where we have already provided appro- 
priations for nine of these minesweep- 
ers—and I understand it will cost about 
$80 million to procure these from Great 
Britain—and it seems disproportionate 
and unfair to load such a proportion of 
this $325 million, which we agreed on, to 
procure from Great Britain in the 12 
years in this one area, especially when 
we would deprive shipyards in this coun- 
try from developing the kind of know- 
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how that is essential. It would seem to 
me that it would be essential if we are 
going to produce them in the future that 
we have this know-how. I realize the 
point of view on the part of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Does not the Senator think it is logical 
that if we never build these ships, never 
develop the building know-how, never de- 
velop the know-how with respect to spare 
parts, or the experience connected there- 
with, it is going to be difficult in the fu- 
ture to develop them in this country? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, first 
I thank the able Senator from Wisconsin 
for his kind but undeserved remarks. In- 
asmuch as I have the privilege of serving 
as a member of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, of which he is chairman, I always 
hesitate to get into any questions that 
have a financial atmosphere, because on 
fiscal and monetary matters, in my judg- 
ment, there is no Member of this body 
more thoroughly versed in those subjects 
than my distinguished chairman from 
the great State of Wisconsin. 

On the other hand, if I am to extend 
these brief remarks through replying to 
the able Senator’s question, I would bring 
up the matter of balance of payments, 
because here for a change is a case where 
the United States obtains roughly be- 
tween eight and 10 times more than it 
puts out. 

After looking at it, I do not believe 
in any way that it involves any jeopardy 
to the military position of this country. 
It could be fairly stated that if this coun- 
try has one ally on which it can depend 
in the future, that ally is Great Britain. 
That is especially true because of the 
financial arrangements the able Senator 
knows were created as a result of the 
Bretton Woods Conference, which in 
turn created the International Monetary 
Fund and made the British pound, along 
with the dollar, synonymous with the 
value of gold. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would be happy to 
yield, having thanked the Senator for his 
kind remarks. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, recog- 
nizing that this is a matter in which it 
has been agreed, that the balance of 
payments is benefited by this deal, and 
it is a proper arrangement; and we 
should enable the United Kingdom to sell 
to us $325 million during 12 years. 

I say it is disproportionate and unfair 
to require this one kind of ship, this 
ocean minesweeper, to bear 40 percent 
of the burden. The cost would be above 
$140 million and the total 12-year pro- 
curement of all military goods from 
Great Britain is $325 million. 

In view of the logic of having seven 
minesweepers built in this country and 
having a component for the Pacific 
Ocean, which would more logically be 
built in this country, nine built in Great 
Britain for the Atlantic Ocean would 
seem a substantial contribution to the 
balance-of-payments deficit. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I sympathize with 
the able Senator’s position but believe 
that the minesweepers were chosen with 
particular identification so we could pur- 
chase them under most competitive 
terms from a foreign country without 
affecting in any major fashion our own 
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defense structure or our own national 
security base. That being true, and the 
negotiations having now been completed 
and being so tremendously in favor of 
both the military position and the fi- 
nancial position of the United States al- 
though I would normally like to agree 
with my good friend from Wisconsin 
that this should be changed, I do not 
see how I could based on what I think 
are the best interests of the country. 

After looking this matter over for a 
period of many weeks, it was based on 
the amendment offered on the floor of 
the House, was it not, and not in com- 
mittee? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect; Representative Byrnes of Wiscon- 
sin succeeded in winning it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Therefore, having 
looked it over, I cannot agree. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me make this ob- 
servation. When we have 12 years in 
which to make a procurement where $325 
million is involved, it is unfair to insist 
that the one kind of procurement, for an 
ocean minesweeper, should involve more 
than 25 percent of the whole package. 

This is $80 million which will be pro- 
cured from Britain for the ocean-going 
minesweeper, even if the Byrnes amend- 
ment prevails in conference. 

I would hope that the Appropriations 
Committee, in conference, will take a 
good, hard, and sympathetic look at the 
Byrnes amendment. 

I think there is much merit behind 
permitting the ocean minesweepers, as I 
have said before in this debate, nine to be 
procured from Britain and seven to be 
procured in this country. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I appreciate the 
remarks of my good friend from Wiscon- 
sin and assure him that if I am a con- 
feree the matter will be given serious 
attention. 

I would add one point I know the able 
Senator will be interested in; namely, 
that we have made many deals for the 
purchase of arms with many countries in 
effort somewhat to neutralize our tre- 
mendous offshore military expenditures 
characteristic of the operations of the 
United States today, characteristic of our 
defense of such a large percentage of the 
free world, and our finance of such a 
large percentage of the free world in 
many, if not most cases practically by 
ourselves. I know that the Senator from 
Wisconsin agrees with me on that be- 
cause I have heard him speak about it 
many times. But here is a case where 
that problem is not applicable. This is 
not an offset agreement. This is a 
straight case where the best military 
equipment available is desired by Great 
Britain from the United States. They 
want the most sophisticated planes, to 
purchase those planes, not through any 
soft loan arrangement, or anything of 
that character, but as a straight pur- 
chase on the part of Great Britain of the 
best equipment available. 

As mentioned, this minesweeper does 
not involve any new technology; 30 per- 
cent, as mentioned before, of what is 
going into these ships will be from the 
United States. It was actually all care- 
fully chosen from the standpoint of the 
best interests of our taxpayers. At the 
same time, it would not involve any tech- 
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nological disadvantages to the United 
States. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this amendment with the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, With his usual dili- 
gence and effectiveness, he has presented 
it to me and has impressed me again 
with the importance of the points he 
makes. 

This same question came up 2 years 
ago in connection with the same bill. 
Debate was rather full on it. I have as- 
sured the Senator that as far as I am 
concerned, if I were a member of the 
conference committee—and I expect to 
be—I could not make him any definite 
promise at all as to conclusions; but I did 
promise him full, earnest, and original 
consideration for the substance of his 
amendment. I am glad to make that 
statement to him publicly, here and 
now; but I must reserve full rights to be 
opposed to his position if I think merit 
is still on that side—which I did 2 years 
ago. 

But this is a new matter now, and will 
be considered in light of the facts which 
have been given. I am delighted to give 
the Senator that assurance. 

He is sincere in presenting the subject, 
which has been a problem to his State— 
and a number of other States. 

We certainly will consider the matter 
in that light. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am very grateful 
to the Senator from Mississippi. This 
means a great deal to me. 

I want to stress one point which I did 
not stress sufficiently before in the col- 
loquy with the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincron], that is, it is my under- 
standing there are only two shipyards in 
this country which have the capacity 
to make these wooden ships; that where- 
as we can make a strong argument that 
the technology is well known, it would 
seem to me we should keep these two 
shipyards alive. They alone are capable 
of building these particular wooden 
ships, as well as other wooden ships. 
This would be of substantial advantage 
to this country, especially in view of the 
contribution which ocean minesweepers 
already will be making to this balance- 
of-payments arrangement. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi 
very much for his sympathetic statement. 

Mr. STENNIS. I should like to make 
these remarks particularly with reference 
to amendments which may be pending 
and as to the prospects for voting. 

So far as I know, the Senator from 
Wisconsin has presented argument for 
his amendment for consideration here, as 
he would have if he were asking for a 
vote. It has been disposed of, as the Sen- 
ate already knows. 

The amendment that was brought up 
on Friday afternoon was with reference 
to the new system of accounting as 
planned by the Department of Defense. 
That was carried over until today. The 
committee will insist on the adoption of 
this amendment and will present it on its 
merits, at the proper time, to the Senate. 

We have modified the language of the 
amendment from the form in which it 
was presented the other afternoon. We 
think the revised language better carries 
out the committee’s purpose. 

There may be other amendments. I do 
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not know. There is some talk about an 
amendment with reference to the anti- 
ballistic missile system. Perhaps no de- 
cision has been made. There has been 
some discussion of a motion to recommit 
the bill with instructions for a reduction. 
I think that those who offer such amend- 
ments are not going to insist on extended 
debate on them. I hope that we can begin 
voting late this afternoon. If not, we cer- 
tainly should proceed rapidly toward dis- 
posing of these matters by votes to- 
morrow. 

Passage of the bill may occur late to- 
day, or certainly sometime tomorrow. I 
shall ask for a yea and nay vote on final 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As I understand it, 
the amendment the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi has presented would 
do two things. First, it would make it 
possible for the Congress to understand 
in better fashion exactly where the 
money in this gigantic defense bill will 
be placed by the Defense Department. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Second, it would 
assure, at least in the minds of the 
Armed Services Committee and Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate, that 
the reports of these two committees that 
have to do with the military establish- 
ment would be given more attention by 
the Department of Defense. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct, 
but we propose not to rest on that. We 
propose to protect our legislative rights 
in this matter by the amendment. That 
is what we are going to ask the Senate 
to do. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The purpose of my 
questions was to find out, in that some 
of my colleagues have asked, what the 
reasons for the amendment were. Does 
the able Senator think those are two of 
the chief reasons for the amendment? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the Department of Defense appropria- 
tion bill provides for $730 million for the 
Nike X antiballistic missile system of de- 
fense in addition to $250 million in un- 
expended funds already appropriated for 
this boondoggle. This would be an in- 
defensible expenditure. It would result in 
an utter waste of taxpayers’ money. 

Negotiations have been proceeding be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union seeking to eliminate the deploy- 
ment of antiballistic missile systems. 
These should proceed for at least another 
year. I support the views of Secretary of 
Defense McNamara that our offensive 
power makes it an unnecessary and 
wasteful action to expand the Nike X 
antiballistic missile system or any other 
similar system at this time. This would 
be a stupid and indefensible waste of 
public money. 

This proposed appropriation is only 
the beginning of what could become the 
greatest waste of taxpayers’ money in the 
history of the country. Furthermore, fol- 
lowing construction there would be a 
total and continuing cost of from $4 bil- 
lion each year thereafter to maintain the 
system, 
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Even a first step to protect our Minute- 
men missile sites and to a lesser degree 
10 American cities would cost at least be- 
tween $3 billion and $4 billion, with the 
likelihood that this would be doubled by 
operational costs. Secretary McNamara 
has made it clear that this would merely 
be a down payment on a price tag that 
would eventually be at least $40 billion, 
and more probably nearer $60 billion. 

Mr. President, officials in the Pentagon 
also talk of protecting 50 of our larger 
cities. Which 50? What of the hundreds 
of millions of Americans who live in the 
unprotected remainder of our Nation? 
Then, following the time 50 cities were 
ringed by this immensely expensive so- 
called antiballistic missile system, offi- 
cials in every city in the country would 
be demanding equal protection. 

In effect, we are playing a macabre 
numbers game which offers neither our 
Nation nor the Soviet Union any real 
protection whatever. The construction of 
an antiballistic missile system in reality 
represents a kind of maginot line—an 
imagined security. No such system can 
be more than fractionally effective, and 
its deployment would represent a waste 
of billions of dollars, with no added secu- 
rity to either side. 

Mr. President, our only real defense is 
to keep our offensive power so far ahead 
of the Russian defense that it will re- 
main perfectly clear to the Soviet lead- 
ership that a first strike against us will 
trigger an unbearable response. We must 
constantly seek to improve our offensive 
missiles now standing in concrete silos 
and underwater in our Polaris subma- 
rines. We now maintain a 3- or 4-to-1 
advantage over the Soviet Union in the 
number of strategic missiles we possess, 
but even this does not fully measure the 


advantage enjoyed by our Nation. Soviet 


missiles threaten our land-based ICBM 
force, but they cannot threaten our large 
and highly effective Polaris force which 
is based on submarines and is invulner- 
able to attack. 

The U.S. Navy at this time is the most 
powerful navy in comparison with the 
naval forces of other nations that any 
nation or empire has ever had in the long 
history of the world. We have on active 
duty 41 Polaris submarines, each carry- 
ing 16 missiles with nuclear warheads. 
These submarines are capable of remain- 
ing under the water for a period as long 
as 300 days and nights. There are two 
complete crews trained and available for 
every Polaris submarine. The latest of 
these submarines, the Will Rogers, was 
launched and successfully fired missiles 
but a few weeks back. 

These missiles, which approximate in 
number 700, have a maximum range of 
approximately 2,875 land miles. This is 
the capability of the most modern of 
these Polaris submarines. Earlier models 
have a range of approximately 1,370 land 
miles. They are capable of firing missiles 
with nuclear warheads from under the 
ocean, and, of course, no area within the 
vast land mass of Communist China or 
the rest of Asia or Europe and the entire 
area of the Soviet Union is safe from 
devastation by missiles fired from these 
submarines. 

With all this tremendous power, it 
would be wasteful and foolhardy on our 
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part to vote this appropriation contain- 
ing provisions for an antiballistic defense 
at the cost of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and which will be just the begin- 
ning of what will become the biggest 
billion dollar boondoggle of all time. 

To embark now upon a project of such 
dubious value, at such fantastic expense, 
against the advice of the Secretary of 
Defense, and at a time when we are 
pleading with other nations against any 
further expenditures for such arma- 
ments, makes no sense whatever and 
should be rejected. 

Furthermore, as the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
CLARK] stated earlier this month, it is 
perfectly clear that the Russian anti- 
ballistic system is just no good. We can 
penetrate it at any time we wish. Con- 
versely, our antiballistic missile system 
would also be of no real protection. 

Mr. President, I cannot in good con- 
science cast my vote for an appropria- 
tion bill which would result in an initial 
waste of at least $730 million of tax- 
payers’ money, and at the same time be- 
gin the escalation of the armaments 
race to an unbelievably high plateau. I 
will cast my vote against this appropria- 
tion bill. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar Nos. 512, 513, 
and 516. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


CONSOLIDATION AND USE OF FUNDS 
ARISING FROM JUDGMENTS OF 
THE APACHE TRIBE OF THE MES- 
CALERO RESERVATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1727) to authorize the consolida- 
tion and use of funds arising from judg- 
ments in favor of the Apache Tribe of 
the Mescalero Reservation and of each 
of its constituent groups, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with amendments, 
on page 1, line 5, after the word “Tribe,” 
to strike out “the Chiricahua Apache 
Tribe,” and insert “the portion of the 
Chiricahua Apache Tribe on the Mesca- 
lero Reservation,” ; on page 2, line 7, after 
the word “ang” to insert the judgment 
recovered in docket numbered 22-B, and 
the interest thereon,” ; and in line 8, after 
the word “be” to strike out “advanced or 
expended” and insert “advanced, ex- 
pended, deposited, invested, or rein- 
vested”; so as to make the bill read: 

S. 1727 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
funds or the share of the funds, which are 
or hereafter may be deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the 
Mescalero Apache Tribe, the portion of the 
Chiricahua Apache Tribe on the Mescalero 
Reservation, and the Lipan Apache Tribe 
(certain constituent groups of the Apache 
Tribe of the Mescalero Reservation), or any 
other constituent group of the Apache Tribe 
of the Mescalero Reservation, or the Apache 
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Tribe of the Mescalero Reservation, to pey 
judgments arising out of proceedings in 
stituted before the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion in dockets numbered 22-B, 22-C, 22-G, 
30, 48, 49, and 182 and the interest on said 
funds, after payment of attorney fees and 
expenses, shall be consolidated and credited 
to the account of the Apache Tribe of the 
Mescalero Reservation, and the judgment re- 
covered in docket numbered 22-B, and the in- 
terest thereon, may be advanced, expended, 
deposited, invested, or reinvested for any 
purpose that is authorized by the tribal gov- 
erning body of the Apache Tribe of the Mes- 
calero Reservation and approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Any part of such funds 
that may be distributed per capita to the 
members of the tribes shall not be subject to 
Federal or State income tax. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that ap- 
propriate excerpts from the committee 
report in explanation of the bill be in- 
serted in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report (No. 529) were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of S. 1727 is to authorize the 
use of an $8.5 million judgment awarded to 
the Apache Tribe and bands of the Mes- 
calero Reservation by the Indian Claims 
Commission in Docket 22-B. 

The Apaches of the Mescalero Reserva- 
tion are organized under a constitution and 
bylaws adopted pursuant to the Indian Re- 
organization Act. Under the organization, 
the Apache Tribe of the Mescalero Reserva- 
tion consists of those people meeting the 
membership requirements regardless of the 
Apache band with which they are identified. 
The organized tribe is the successor of the 
two aboriginal groups known as the Mesca- 
lero Apache Tribe and the Lipan Apache 
Tribe. It is also the successor of a portion 
of the aboriginal group known as the Chiri- 
cahua Apache Tribe. Another segment of the 
aboriginal group is in Oklahoma and is 
known as the Fort Sill Apache Tribe. 

The judgment in docket No. 22-B was for 
the benefit of the Mescalero Apache Tribe. 
All three aboriginal groups, however, have 
claims that are still pending. One of the 
purposes of the bill is to provide that the 
Judgments credited to the portions of the 
groups now located on the Mescalero Reser- 
vation will be consolidated and credited to 
the account of the Apache Tribe of the Mes- 
calero Reservation. 

The bill as introduced permits the judg- 
ment already recovered, and the judgments 
anticipated in the pending claims, to be used 
for any purpose that is authorized by the 
tribal governing body and approved by the 
Secretary. The committee has adopted an 
amendment which would restrict the bill’s 
application to the use and distribution of 
the sum recovered in docket 22-B. When 
awards are made to the tribe in other pend- 
ing claims further legislation will be re- 
quired in keeping with the language in the 
Department of the Interior Appropriations 
Act which reads as follows: 

* * * nothing contained in this aph 
or in any other provision of law shall be con- 
strued to authorize the expenditure of funds 
derived from appropriations in satisfaction of 
awards of the Indian Claims Commission and 
the Court of Claims, except for such amounts 
as may be necessary to pay attorney fees, 
expenses of litigation, and expenses of pro- 
gram planning, until after legislation has 
been enacted that sets forth the purposes for 
which said funds will be used“. 

The Mescalero Tribe has advised the com- 
mittee that it plans to use the $8.5 million 
judgment in the following manner: 
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1. Land purchase $375, 000 
2. Scholarship trust. 310, 000 
3. Credit expansion 200, 000 
4. Apache summit 40, 000 
5. Rental housing 200, 000 
6. Claims research 35, 000 
7. Community center 143, 800 
8. Recreation areas 30, 000 
9. Industrial promotion 30, 000 
10. Liquor licenses 50, 000 
11. Tribal store complex 220, 000 
12. Per capita payments - 1,650, 000 
13. Investments 4, 366, 200 


AMENDMENTS 
The committee has incorporated the 
amendment authorizing only the use of the 
judgment in docket 22-B, as explained above, 
and two clarifying and perfecting changes 
recommended by the Department of Interior. 
cost 


No expenditure of Federal funds will be 
required under S. 1727. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask the acting majority 
leader whether these bills have been 
cleared with the minority leadership. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. They 
have. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. No 
objection. 


RELATING TO THE INDIAN REVOLV- 
ING LOAN FUND AND THE INDIAN 
HEIRSHIP LAND PROBLEM 


The bill (S. 304) relating to the In- 
dian revolving loan fund and the Indian 
heirship land problem was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 304 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the appropriation authorization in section 
10 of the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 986), 
as amended by the Act of September 15, 1961 
(75 Stat. 520), is hereby amended by in- 
creasing it from $20,000,000 to $55,000,000. 

(b) All funds that are now or hereafter 
a part of the reyolving fund authorized by 
the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 986), the 
Act of June 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1968), and the 
Act of April 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44), as amend- 
ed and supplemental, including sums re- 
ceived in settlement of debts of livestock 
pursuant to the Act of May 24, 1950 (64 Stat. 
180), and sums collected in repayment of 
loans heretofore or hereafter made, shall 
hereafter be administered as a single revolv- 
ing loan fund and shall be available for loans 
to organizations of Indians, Eskimos, and 
Aleuts (hereinafter referred to as Indians), 
having a form of organization that is satis- 
factory to the Secretary of the Interior (here- 
inafter referred to as the Secretary), and to 
individual Indians of one-quarter degree or 
more of Indian blood who are not members 
of or eligible for membership in an organiza- 
tion that is making loans to its members, for 
any purpose that will promote the economic 
development of such organizations and their 
members, or the individual Indian borrowers, 

(c) Loans shall be made only when in the 
judgment of the Secretary there is a reason- 
able prospect of repayment, and only to ap- 
plicants who in the opinion of the Secretary 
are unable to obtain financing from other 
sources oh reasonable terms and conditions. 
Indian tribes that have available funds on 
deposit in the United States Treasury or else- 
where, or funds accruing from income, shall 
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be required to use their own funds before 
a loan may be made pursuant to this section. 
Expenses of administering loans may be paid 
out of the revolving loan fund to the extent 
deemed desirable by the Secretary. 

(d) Loans made pursuant to this section 
shall be for terms that do not exceed thirty 
years and shall bear interest at a rate not 
less than (i) a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury taking into considera- 
tion the current average market yield on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States with remaining periods to 
maturity comparable to the average matu- 
rities of such loans, adjusted to the nearest 
one-eighth of 1 per centum, plus (ii) such 
additional charge, if any, toward covering 
other costs of the program as the Secretary 
may determine to be consistent with its 
purposes: Provided, That where the Secretary 
determines that necessary assistance cannot 
be provided at such rate the rate may be 
reduced by not to exceed 2 per centum per 
annum: Provided further, That educational 
loans may provide for no interest while the 
borrower is in school or in the military sery- 
ice. The Secretary shall pay from the fund 
into miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury, 
at the close of each fiscal year, interest on 
the cumulative amount of appropriations, 
and of sums received in settlement of debts 
on livestock pursuant to the Act of May 24, 
1950 (64 Stat. 190), available as capital to 
the fund, less (a) the average undisbursed 
cash balance in the fund during the year, 
and (b) the amounts of any loans that are 
canceled or adjusted. The rate of such inter- 
est shall be determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, taking into consideration the 
average market yield during the month pre- 
ceding each fiscal year on outstanding ere 
ury obligations of maturity comparable to 
the average maturity of loans made from 
the fund. Interest payments may be deferred 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but any interest payments so de- 
ferred shall themselves bear interest. The 
Secretary may cancel or adjust any outstand- 
ing loan which he determines is uncollectible 
or collectible only at an unreasonable cost 
when such action would in his opinion be in 
the best interests of the United States. 

(e) Title to any land purchased by a tribe 
or by an individual Indian with loans made 
pursuant to this section shall be taken in the 
form prescribed in section 6(d) of this Act. 
Title to any personal property purchased 
with loans made pursuant to this section 
shall be taken in the name of the purchaser. 

(f) Title to property purchased with a 
loan made pursuant to this section shall be 
pledged or mortgaged to the lender as se- 
curity for the unpaid indebtedness to the 
lender, in such manner and upon such terms 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary: 
Provided, That this requirement may be 
waived or modified if the Secretary deter- 
mines that the repayment of the loan is 
otherwise reasonably assured. 

(g) An organization receiving a loan made 
pursuant to this section shall be required to 
assign to the United States as security for 
the loan all securities acquired in connection 
with the loan made to its members from 
such funds, unless the Secretary determines 
that the repayment of the loan to the United 
States is otherwise reasonably assured. 

(h) A loan made pursuant to this section 
that becomes delinquent, and the interest 
thereon, may be collected by the Secretary 
from per capita payments or other distribu- 
tions of tribal assets due the delinquent bor- 
rower, without prejudice to the right to fore- 
close on the securities for the loan. If during 
the period of repayment a tribe is awarded 
a money judgment against the United States, 
and if the payment of any installment on a 
loan is in default, the installment(s) in de- 
fault, or the balance of the loan in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary, shall be collected 
from the appropriation to satisfy the judg- 
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ment insofar as the amount of the appropri- 
ation will cover the same. 

Sec. 2. (a) The owners of not less than a 
50 per centum interest in any land, where 
ten or fewer persons own undivided interests, 
or the owners of not less than a 25 per 
centum interest in any land, where eleven or 
more persons own undivided interests, and 
where all of the undivided interests are in a 
trust or restricted status, may request the 
Secretary, and the Secretary is hereby au- 
thorized, to partition the land in kind, or to 
partition part of the land in kind and sell 
the remainder, or to sell the land if parti- 
tion is not practicable: Provided, That no 
partition or sale under any provisions of this 
Act shall be authorized unless the Secretary 
finds it to be in the best interests of the In- 
dian owners and not detrimental to the 
Indian tribe. 

(b) When any of the undivided interests 
in a tract of land are in an unrestricted 
status, the owners of not less than a 50 per 
centum interest in the remaining undivided 
trust or restricted interests, where ten or 
fewer persons own such undivided interests, 
or the owners of not less than a 25 per 
centum interest in the remaining undivided 
trust or restricted interests, where eleven or 
more own such undivided interests, may re- 
quest the Secretary, and the Secretary is 
hereby authorized, to sell all trust or re- 
stricted interests. The Secretary may also 
partition the land in kind, partition part 
of the land in kind and sell the remainder, 
or sell all interests if authorized to partition 
or sell the unrestricted interests by a power 
of attorney from the owner of the unre- 
stricted interests. 

Sec. 3. (a) Whenever the Secretary, after 
receiving a request to partition or sell any 
tract of land under subsection (b) of section 
2 of this Act, is unable after due effort to 
obtain the approval of any owner of an un- 
restricted interest in such tract, he shall, 
upon application of the persons making the 
foregoing request, consent to judicial parti- 
tion or sale of such tract. Where such con- 
sent is granted, jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred upon the United States district court 
for the district in which the land, or any 
part thereof, is located to hear and deter- 
mine the partition or sale proceedings and 
to render er ens for partition in kind or 
judicial sale in accordance with the law of 
the State wherein the lands are situated. The 
United States shall be an indispensable party 
to any such proceeding and absent defend- 
ants may be served as provided in section 
1655 of title 28, United States Code. The 
proceeds of sale of the trust or restricted 
interests shall be paid to the Secretary for 
distribution unless he waives this require- 
ment as to any of the owners thereof. If the 
land so partitioned or sold is acquired by an 
individual Indian or an Indian tribe, title 
thereto shall be taken in the manner pre- 
scribed in subsection 6(d) of this Act. 

(b) The owners of undivided Indian in- 
terests or the tribe shall have a right to pur- 
chase the property being partitioned or sold, 
or any part thereof, at its appraised value 
unless one of the owners objects within a 
time to be fixed by the court. In the event 
two or more rights of preference are exer- 
cised for the same land, or in the event 
there is objection by an owner, the court 
shall order the land sold at sealed bids or at 
public auction with the right in the tribe 
or any Indian owner who has previously 
exercised his right of preference to meet the 
high bid: Provided, That if two or more elect 
to meet the high bid there shall be a further 
auction between them and the property shall 
be sold to the highest bidder. At a sale held 
pursuant to this subsection, all bids of less 
than 75 per centum of the appraised value 
of the land shall be rejected. 

Sec. 4. Any trust interest in oil, gas, or 
other minerals that may be reserved to an 
Indian owner in any sale of land made pur- 
suant to this Act may be reserved in a trust 
status. No sale made under this Act shall 
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include any mineral estate that has been 
reserved to any Indian tribe by any provi- 
sion of law. 

Sec. 5. For the purposes of this Act, the 
Secretary is authorized to represent any 
Indian owner (1) who is a minor, (2) who 
has been adjudicated non compos mentis, 
(3) whose ownership interest in a decedent’s 
estate has not been determined, or (4) who 
cannot be located by the Secretary after a 
reasonable and diligent search and the giving 
of notice by publication. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall give actual no- 
tice or notice by publication and provide an 
opportunity for a hearing before partitioning 
in kind or selling land, or before consenting 
to judicial partition or sale pursuant to this 
Act. All sales of lands made by the Secretary 
pursuant to this Act shall be in accordance 
with the following procedure: 

(a) Upon receipt of requests from the re- 
quired ownership interests, the Secretary 
shall notify the tribe and each owner of an 
undivided Indian interest in the land by a 
registered letter directed to his last known 
address that each such owner and the tribe 
has a right to purchase the land for the ap- 
praised value, unless one of the owners or 
his authorized representative objects within 
the time fixed by the Secretary, or for a lower 
price if all of the owners agree: Provided, 
That if more than one owner or if one or 
more owners and the tribe want to purchase 
the land it will be sold on the basis of sealed 
competitive bids restricted to the owners of 
undivided interests in the land and the tribe 
unless one of the owners or his authorized 
representative objects within the time fixed 
by the Secretary. All competitive bids of less 
than 75 per centum of the appraised value 
of the land shall be rejected. 

(b) If any Indian owner or his authorized 
representative objects to a competitive sale 
restricted to the owners of undivided inter- 
ests and the tribe, the Secretary shall offer 
the land for public sale by sealed competitive 
bid with a preferential right in the tribe or 
any Indian owner to meet the high bid, un- 
less one of the Indian owners or his author- 
ized representative objects within the time 
fixed by the Secretary. All such bids of less 
than 75 per centum of the appraised value 
of the land shall be rejected. 

(c) If any Indian owner or his authorized 
representative objects to an offer of public 
sale by sealed competitive bid with a prefer- 
ential right to meet the high bid, or if two or 
more preference rights are asserted under 
subsection (b) of this section, the Secretary 
shall offer the land for sale by sealed bids: 
Provided, That, after legal notice to all in- 
terested parties including the tribe, the land 
shall be sold at auction immediately after the 
opening of the sealed bids, and auction bid- 
ding shall be limited to the Indian owners, 
the tribe, and persons who submitted sealed 
bids in amounts not less than 75 per centum 
of the appraised value of the land, The high- 
est sealed bid shall be considered the opening 
auction bid. No sale shall be made unless the 
price is equal to or higher than the highest 
sealed bid: Provided further, That the term 
“appraised value” as used in this Act shall 
mean the current appraised value of the land, 
said appraisal to be not more than one year 
old. 

(d) Title to any land acquired by a tribe 
or an individual Indian pursuant to this Act 
may he taken in trust unless the land is lo- 
cated outside the boundaries of the reserva- 
tion or approved tribal consolidation area. 
Title to any land acquired by a tribe or an 
individual Indian that is outside the bound- 
aries of the reservation or approved con- 
solidation area may be taken in trust if the 
purchaser was the owner of trust or restricted 
interests in the land before the purchase or 
partition, otherwise title shall be taken in 
the name of the purchaser without any re- 
striction on alienation, control, or use. 

Sec. 7. (a) In order to assist tribes and in- 
dividual Indians who wish to purchase land 
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offered for sale under the provisions of this 
Act, the Secretary is authorized to make 
loans from the revolving fund referred to in 
section 1 of this Act, and in accordance with 
the following requirements: 

(b) Before a loan is made to a tribe under 
this Act for the purchase of land, the tribe 
shall submit for the approval of the Secre- 
tary a plan for the use of all lands to be pur- 
chased and lands presently owned. No plan 
shall be considered by the Secretary unless 
it has been first considered and acted upon 
favorably by a majority vote of the duly au- 
thorized governing body of the tribe, or in 
the absence of such a governing body, by a 
majority vote at a general meeting of tribal 
members called for that purpose upon due 
notice to all adult members of the tribe. Any 
tribe preparing a plan may call upon the Sec- 
retary for technical assistance, and the Sec- 
retary shall render such assistance as may be 
necessary. Such plan shall include provisions 
for consolidation of holdings of the tribe, or 
acquisition of sufficient lands in conjunction 
with those held to permit reasonable eco- 
nomic utilization of the land and repay- 
ment of the loan. Such plan may be revised 
from time to time with the approval of the 
Secretary. 

Sec. 8. (a) Any tribe that adopts with the 
approval of the Secretary a plan pursuant to 
subsection 7(b) of this Act, or any other 
plan that does not involve a loan from the 
United States but which provides for the con- 
solidation, management, use, or disposition 
of tribal land, is hereby authorized, with the 
approval of the Secretary, notwi' 
any other provision of law, subject to the 
provisions of the tribal constitution, if any, 
to sell or encumber any tribal land or other 
property in furtherance of such plan. 

(b) Tribal land in trust or restricted 
status, including land acquired by a tribe 
pursuant to this Act may, with the approval 
of the Secretary, be— 

(1) sold in trust status to individual tribal 
members, or 

(2) exchanged in trust status for lands 
within the reservation or approved tribal 
consolidation area which are held by indi- 
vidual tribal members or other Indians in 
trust or restricted status, for the purpose of 
effecting consolidations of land or aiding in- 
dividual tribal members to acquire economic 
units or homesites. 

Src. 9. This Act shall not repeal any au- 
thority of the Secretary under other law, but 
it shall supersede any limitation on the au- 
thority of the Secretary that is inconsistent 
with this Act. This Act shall not repeal the 
laws heretofore enacted with respect to the 
procedure for disposing of or partitioning 
lands belonging to members of the Five 
Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma and the Osage 
Tribe, and this Act shall not apply to any 
interest in land which is subject to a re- 
striction imposed by such laws. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary is authorized to 
execute such patents, deeds, orders, or other 
instruments as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 


Sec. 11. The terms owner“ and “owners” 
as used herein include, wherever applicable, 
any tribe, band, group, community, or 
pueblo of Indians, Eskimos, or Aleuts, and 
also include any federally chartered organiza- 
tions of Indians, Eskimos, or Aleuts. 

Sec. 12. (a) Sections 2 through 9 of this 
Act shall become effective one year after the 
date of enactment, 

(b) The Secretary shall, prior to the effec- 
tive date of sections 2 through 9 of this Act, 
notify by publication Indian tribes and 
owners of undivided interests in Indian trust 
or restricted land, of the rights of such 
tribes or owners under this Act. 

Sec. 13. (a) The Secretary shall, prior to 
the conclusion of any probate proceeding 
conducted on or after the effective date of 
sections 2 through 9 of this Act, notify each 
heir or devisee having an interest in such 
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proceedings, by actual notice or notice by 
publication, of his rights under this Act. 

(b) Beginning one year after the effective 
date of sections 2 through 9 of this Act, the 
Secretary shall submit an annual report to 
Congress setting forth the progress made in 
the preceding year in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this Act. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp excerpts from the 
report (No. 528), explaining the purposes 
and cost of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purposes of S. 304 are to (1) authorize 
an increase of $35 million in the Indian re- 
volving credit loan fund created by the act 
of June 18, 1934; (2) consolidate all existing 
loan funds presently authorized for loans 
to Indians into a single revolving fund and 
prescribe the administration thereof; and 
(3) provide the Secretary of the Interior 
with authority that will enable him to reduce 
the rapidly increasing number uf Indian 
allotments in multiple ownership by— 

(a) Partitioning or selling lands in heir- 
ship status, upon application of the requisite 
number of Indian owners, where such parti- 
tion or sale is found to be in the best inter- 
est of the Indian owners, and not detrimental 
to the Indian tribe; 

(b) Providing for judicial partition or sale 
where non-Indiai interests so require; 

(c) Authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to represent owners who are minors, 
non compos mentis, or unlocatable; 

(d) Establishing procedures for selling 
heirship lends that will afford the owners 
full opportunity to obtain fair market value 
for their property and give the Indian owners 
and tribes preference rights to purchase the 
lands; 

(e) Increasing the Indian revolving credit 
loan fund in order that individual Indians 
and tribes may borrow funds with which to 
purchase heirship tracts; and 
` (f) Providing for tribal land consolidation 
programs to permit maximum economic util- 
ization of the land resource by Indians. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR SECTION 1 


Section 10 of the Indian Reorganization 
Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat, 986; 25 U.S.C. 
470), established a $10 million fund from 
which loans could be made to Indian or- 
ganizations which cannot secure necessary 
financing from other sources. The act of Sep- 
tember 15, 1961 (75 Stat. 520), amended the 
1934 act by increasing the loan fund to $20 
million. S. 304 will authorize an additional 
$35 million for the fund, It will also combine 
two other funds with the Indian revolving 
loan fund that created by section 6 of the 
Oklahoma Welfare Act of June 26, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1968, 25 U.S.C. 506), authorizing the 
appropriation of $2 million and that created 
by section 1 of the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilita- 
tion Act of April 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44, 25 
U.S.C. 631), authorizing the appropriation of 
$5 million. The combined fund totaling $62 
million will be available to individual In- 
dians, including Eskimos and Aleuts, and In- 
dian organizations, 

Since 1934 Indians have borrowed well over 
$55 million from the three funds for various 
purposes and their repayment history has 
been excellent. Some Indians are able to ob- 
tain financing from customary financial in- 
stitutions and some tribes have set aside 
funds belonging to them which they used to 
meet the credit requirements of their mem- 
bers. However, there are a substantial num- 
ber of tribes whose members cannot borrow 
through the usual channels and who do not 
have tribal funds to finance enterprises or to 
lend to their members. These groups must 
borrow from the Federal revolving funds, For 
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many years the revolving credit funds have 
been oversubscribed and many loan applica- 
tions of tribes and individual Indians have 
had to be denied because there were insuffi- 
cient funds to satify all requests. 

There are a number of worthy projects that 
could be undertaken by Indian groups if they 
could obtain necessary financing. Loans for 
sound enterprises have improved employment 
opportunities in reservation areas and are 
making major contributions toward improve- 
ment in economic welfare of tribal members. 

In addition to merging the three existing 
loan funds and increasing the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated, section 1 of 
S. 304 (1) permits administrative expenses 
of the revolving loan fund to be paid from 
it; (2) specifies the maximum terms and the 
rate of interest to be charged; (3) specifies 
the circumstances under which trust title 
may be taken for property acquired with 
loans; and (4) provides for the manner of 
securing and repaying loans and administer- 
ing the loan fund. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR SECTIONS 2-13 


The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs has been engaged for several years in 
an effort to resolve one of the most complex 
problems in the field of Indian affairs—the 
multiple ownership of Indian allotments. The 
Indian heirship land problem arises from the 
fact that the United States holds in trust 
for Indians about 41,000 tracts of allotted 
land—approximately 6 million acres—that 
are in fractionated ownership. This situa- 
tion arose when, upon the death of the origi- 
nal allottee, his or her estate was probated 
and the heirs were given undivided interests 
in the tract of land. 

Through the years, successive probates 
have often taken place affecting the same 
tract until at the present time there may be 
anywhere from two to 200 heirs holding frac- 
tional interest in the same piece of trust 
land, This fractionation of ownership has 
created serious problems for the heirs them- 
selves, the tribes, and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, which has responsibility for manag- 
ing trust land. 

In an effort to learn all the facts relating 
to the multiple ownership of Indian land, 
the staffs of the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Interior and Insular Affairs, in con- 
junction with the specialists of the Library 
of Congress, made extensive studies of the 
problem, beginning in 1959. In 1961 two heir- 
ship land survey reports were published by 
the House and Senate. These documents con- 
tain the most complete and up-to-date in- 
formation on what the heirship problems are 
and where the problems exist, The reports 
also reflect suggested solutions by Indian 
owners of these lands, as well as administra- 
tors in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

COMMITTEE FINDINGS 

Heirship land is a major problem for our 
Indian population. Resulting ramifications 
create other problems of administration and 
use that are themselves approaching the 
point of becoming insoluble. 

1, Approximately 6 million acres of land 
is now in heirship status and another 6 mil- 
lion acres will become heirship land in the 
near future unless prompt action is taken. 

2. The heirship problem is not only present 
in surface ownership of land but also in min- 
eral ownership. 

3. Requiring all heirs to sign lease or sale 
papers is one of the foremost obstacles to 
the American Indian in utilizing his heirship 
land, and to the Federal Government in ad- 
ministering it. 

4. The heirs themselves have expressed an 
active interest in the problem as evidenced 
by the 38,871 requests for various actions 
made to Bureau of Indian Affairs officials 
during fiscal year 1958. 

5. Most local jurisdictions of the Bureau 
feel that present authority is inadequate to 
solve the problem and are almost unanimous 
in recommending corrective legislation. 
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6. Some tribal councils have evidenced an 
interest in this problem as it relates to con- 
solidation of the tribal land base. 

7. Continuing to hold allotted Indian lands 
in trust or restricted status without any 
consideration given to the individual's ability 
to manage his own land without supervision 
is serving to intensify the heirship problem. 

Based on the committee studies, S. 1392, 
was introduced on March 21, 1961, and that 
bill was used as a vehicle for exploring fur- 
ther the viewpoints and wishes of the people 
most affected by this problem. Hearings were 
conducted in August 1961 and valuable testi- 
mony was received from Members of the Sen- 
ate and House, the Interior Department, the 
Justice Department, the General Accounting 
Office, Indian organizations, and Indian 
tribes. 

At the completion of the hearings there 
was a mass of materials, suggestions, and 
recommendations. The staff was instructed to 
study the hearings thoroughly and redraft 
the bill or amendments thereto based on the 
excellent material then available. 

In February 1962, a second bill, S. 2899, 
was introduced that included many of the 
recommendations made to the committee 
during the hearing the preceding year on S. 
1392. Again extensive hearings were held. 
These were published and widely distributed 
to Indian tribes and others concerned with 
the problem. After the close of hearings on 
S. 2899 the staff consulted with the various 
Indian organizations, tribal representatives, 
and Federal agencies concerning changes that 
would make the bill more effective and ac- 
ceptable. 

The recommendations and suggestions 
made were sifted and analyzed at great length 
and a third measure was introduced, S. 1049, 
88th Congress. Extensive hearings were again 
held and further amendments were incorpo- 
rated into the text of the bill. S. 1049 was 
passed by the Senate on October 11, 1963, but 
was not acted upon by the House. 


COMMITTEE COMMENT 


In the 89th Congress the committee re- 
ported, and the Senate passed S. 2196, which 
was patterned very closely after S. 1049 of 
the 88th Congress. As an example of the 
committee’s continued interest in the heir- 
ship problem, Senate Executive Report No. 1, 
dated April 8, 1966, on the nomination of 
Robert L. Bennett to be Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, the committee stated as 
follows: 

HEIRSHIP 

“In 1961, after a thorough investigation 
of the extent of fractionated ownership of 
Indian allotments, a series of bills were in- 
troduced to aid in returning to single Indian 
ownership or to tribal ownership some 6 
million acres of heirship land, much of which 
was nonproductive. In 1963, the Senate 
passed a workable bill, supported by a ma- 
jority of tribes. It lacked wholehearted Bu- 
reau enthusiasm and was not acted upon in 
the House. The Bureau has given lipservice 
to correcting this very serious administrative 
problem, but has made no discernible prog- 
ress toward solving it. Therefore, the com- 
mittee is requesting that the Bureau submit 
at an early date proposed legislation that will 
effectively and seriously meet this issue.” 

In response to the committee’s request for 
a report from the Indian Commissioner on 
the steps he will take to meet the commit- 
tee's criticism of past administration of In- 
dian affairs, Commissioner Bennett, in his 
report of July 11, 1966, stated in part as 
follows: 

HEIRSHIP 

“Under the heading, ‘Heirship,’ the com- 
mittee report provides: Therefore, the com- 
mittee is requesting that the Bureau submit 
at an early date proposed legislation that 
will effectively and seriously meet this issue.’ 

“Legislative proposals are being drafted to 
meet the issue of fractionated ownership 
allotments by the Bureau for submittal to 
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the Congress. The workable bill passed by the 
Senate In 1963 is one of the major con- 
siderations, 

“Rather than a single approach to settling 
this issue, it is the considered opinion of the 
Bureau that the Congress should provide 
alternative authorities for the Secretary to 
utilize im solution of this problem, par- 
ticularly since the problem is subject to 
practical solution by more than one method. 
Despite efforts to do so, a consensus on a 
single solution has not materialized even 
with the outstanding contribution of the 
Senate in passage of the heirship bill in 
1960. 

“We need to face the fact also that any 
solution of this problem is dependent upon 
adequate financing and the rate at which 
the problem will be settled will depend upon 
the financial support made available.” 

To date, the Department of the Interior 
has not submitted proposed legislation to 
solve the problem. While the committee 

that a consensus on a single 
solution to heirship has not materialized, 
nevertheless a vast majority of Indian tribes 
and organizations testified in support of 
S. 1049, 88th Congress, the text of which is 
incorporated into S. 304, as reported. More- 
over, the committee believes that after 8 
years of constant study, hearings, and con- 
sideration of the subject, the language rec- 
ommended can be an effective solution to 
the problems created by multiple ownership 
of Indian land. The bill, as reported, pro- 
vides maximum opportunity for individual 
Indians to consolidate their landholdings 
into one unit that would be more economi- 
cally productive. It authorizes n 
funds for loans to Indians to purchase these 
tracts, and, lastly, it provides the Secretary 
of the Interior with the administrative tools 
he should have to solve this most exasperat- 
ing problem. 

cost 


The bill provides for an increased author- 
ization of $35 million for the Indian revolving 
credit loan fund for land loans and other pur- 
poses. It is not possible to make a firm esti- 
mate of the extent to which costs of adminis- 

heirship land will be reduced following 
the implementation of authority contained in 
S. 304. However, if the authority in this act 
is used effectively, the committee is convinced 
these costs will not continue to increase as 
they have in the past and consolidation of 
lands into individual and tribal ownership 
should result in less expensive management 
and greater economic returns to the owners 
thereby reducing dependence on welfare and 
other aid programs designed for Indians, 

The committee requested reports on S. 304 
promptly after its introduction on January 
12, 1967. Thus far the comments of the execu- 
tive agencies have not been received; there- 
fore, there is set forth below the executive 
communication from the Department of the 
Interior dated June 10, 1965, recommending 
the enactment of legislation to amend the 
lal aed the Indian revolving loan 
fund. 


DISPOSITION OF JUDGMENT FUNDS 
ON DEPOSIT TO CREDIT OF CHEY- 
ENNE-ARAPAHO TRIBES IN OKLA- 
HOMA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1933) to provide for the disposi- 
tion of judgment funds now on deposit 
to the credit of the Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes of Oklahoma, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with amendments on 
page 4, after line 5, to strike out: 

Sec. 6. Funds distributed and payments 
made under this Act shall not be held to 
be “other income and resources” as that term 
is used in sections 2(a)(10)(A); 402 (a) (7), 
1002 (a) (8), and 1402(a)(8) of the Social 
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Security Act as amended (42 U.S.C. 302(a) 
(10) (A), 602(a)(7), 1202 (a) (8), and 1352 
(a) (8)). 


At the beginning of line 12 to change 
the section number from “7” to “6”; and 
at the beginning of line 24, to change 
the section number from “8” to “7”; 
so as to make the bill read: 

S. 1933 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to distribute and expend the funds 
on deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Cheyenne- 
Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma that were ap- 
propriated by the Act of October 31, 1965 
(79 Stat. 1133), in satisfaction of the settle- 
ment and compromise of claims of said tribes 
against the United States in the Indian 
Claims Commission in dockets numbered 
329A and 329B, together with the interest 
accrued thereon, as herein provided. 

Sec. 2. Pive hundred thousand dollars of 
said funds shall be held in trust for the pur- 
pose of providing education and scholar- 
ships for members of said tribes pursuant to 
a trust agreement to be made and entered 
into by and between said tribes, as grantor, 
and a national banking association located 
in the State of Oklahoma, as trustee, which 
trust agreement shall be authorized and 
approved by the tribal governing body and 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
distribute remaining funds per capita to all 
persons alive on the date of this Act whose 
names appear on the membership roll of the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma or 
who, on the date of this Act, were eligible for 
membership, hereinafter referred to as “en- 
rollees”, as follows: 

(a) a share payable to an enrollee not less 
than twenty-one years of age shall be paid 
directly in one payment to such enrollee, 
except as provided in subsections (b) and 
(c) of this section; 

(b) a share payable to an enrollee dying 
after the date of this Act shall be distributed 
to his heirs or legatees upon the filing of 
proof of death and inheritance satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the Interior, or his au- 
thorized representative, whose findings and 
determinations upon such proof shall be 
final and conclusive: Provided, That if a 
share of such deceased enrollee, or a portion 
thereof, is payable to an heir or legatee 
under twenty-one years of age or under legal 
disability, the same shall be paid and held in 
trust pursuant to subsection (c) of this 
section; 

(c) a share or proportionate share payable 
to an enrollee or person under twenty-one 
years of age or to an enrollee or person 
under legal disability shall be paid and held 
in trust for such enrollee or person pursuant 
to a trust agreement to be made and en- 
tered into by and between the Cheyenne- 
Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma, as grantor, and 
a national banking association located in the 
State of Oklahoma, as trustee, which trust 
agreement shall be authorized and approved 
by the tribal governing body and approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 4. (a) All claims for per capita shares, 
whether by a living enrollee or by the heirs 
or legatees of a deceased enrollee, shall be 
filed with the Area Director of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Anadarko, Oklahoma, not 
later than three years from the date of ap- 
proval of this Act. Thereafter, all claims and 
the right to file same shall be forever barred 
and the unclaimed shares shall revert to the 
tribes. 

(b) Tribal funds that revert to the tribes 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section, 
including interest and income therefrom, 
may be advanced or expended for any pur- 
pose that is authorized by the tribal govern- 
ing body. 
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Sec. 5. No part of any funds distributed or 
held in trust under the provisions of this Act 
shall be subject to Federal or State income 
taxes, 

Sec. 6. (a) All costs incident to making the 
payments authorized by this Act, including 
the costs of payment roll preparation and 
such sums as may be required to distribute 
said funds, shall be paid by appropriate with- 
drawals from the judgment fund and interest 
on the Judgment funds, using the interest 
fund first. 

(b) In the event that the sum of money 
reserved by the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay the costs of distributing said funds ex- 
ceeds the amount actually necessary to ac- 
complish this purpose, the money remaining 
shall revert to the tribes and may be ad- 
vanced or expended for any purpose that is 
authorized and approved by the tribal gov- 
erning body. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to prescribe rules and regulations 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
the report (No. 530), explaining the pur- 
poses of the bill, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of S. 1933 is to authorize the 
use of funds appropriated by the act of Octo- 
ber 31, 1965 (79 Stat. 1152), to cover an 
award of $15 million to the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma in a compromise 
settlement in Indians Claims Commission 
dockets Nos. 329-A and 329-B. The sum of 
$14,166,348 is on deposit in two commercial 
banks, drawing interest at the rates of 5% 
and 5% percent, respectively. The remainder 
of the judgment funds, including interest, 
is on deposit in the U.S. Treasury to the credit 
of the tribes. 

The award represents additional payment 
(in docket No. 329-A) for 4,608,878 acres of 
land in western Oklahoma granted jointly to 
the Southern Cheyenne and Southern Arap- 
aho by Executive Order of August 10, 1869, 
and ceded under the act of March 3, 1891 (26 
Stat. 1022-1026). It further represents addi- 
tional compensation (in docket No. 329-B) 
for the tribes’ 50.61 percent interest in 
51,210,000 acres of land in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Kansas, and Nebraska which were ceded 
by the Southern Cheyenne and Southern 
Arapaho under the Treaties of February 18, 
1861, October 14, 1865, and October 28, 1867; 
and by the Northern Cheyenne and Northern 
Arapaho under the Treaty of May 10, 1868. 

The bill provides that $500,000 of the judg- 
ment funds are to be held in trust by an 
Oklahoma bank to provide education and 
scholarship grants for tribal members. The 
remainder of the judgment will be distributed 
in per capita shares to the approximately 
5,300 tribal members living on the date of 
the act. Tribal membership is widely scat- 
tered throughout Oklahoma and other States. 


AMENDMENT 


The committee held a hearing on S. 1933 
on August 9, at which time representatives 
of the tribes appeared. These spokesmen op- 
posed the economic development amend- 
ments recommended by the Department of 
Interior in its report on the bill and made a 
persuasive case for approval of the legislation 
as originally requested by the tribes. There- 
fore, the committee recommends enactment 
of this measure as introduced, with the ex- 
ception of section 6 which provided that 
funds distributed under this act should not 
be held to be “other income” under the social 
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security law. The report of the Department 
explains in detail the reason for striking 
this section. 
cost 
No expenditure of Federal funds will be re- 


quired as the result of the enactment of 
S. 1933. 


NATIONAL CIVIL JUSTICE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, a revo- 
lution has occurred in the past 2 years 
in our thinking about civil justice for 
the poor, and that revolution is begin- 
ning to have a massive effect on the law, 
the courts, and the legal profession, Let 
me cite some facts that suggest the di- 
mensions of the revolution. 

In 1965, the Nation spent only $7 mil- 
lion on civil legal aid, and this $7 mil- 
lion represented the largest annual ex- 
penditure in the 70-year history of the 
legal aid societies. In 1967, it is estimated 
that the Office of Economic Opportunity 
will spend $25 million, and that localities 
will spend another $3 million, making a 
total of approximately $28 million—four 
times the 1965 expenditure. 

In 1965, legal aid societies operated a 
total of 157 offices with paid staff—and 
many of these staff members worked only 
part time. In 1967, OEO and legal aid so- 
cieties operate over 800 offices, and em- 
ploy 1,800 attorneys, almost all of them 
full time. 

In 1965, academic interest in the com- 
monplace matters of poverty law was 
practically nonexistent. Today, the law 
reviews of our most prestigious law 
schools devote lengthy and learned ar- 
ticles to the field; the University of 
Detroit has converted its law journal to a 
Journal of Urban Law; and law schools 
throughout the country are teaching 
courses in “consumer law” and “landlord 
and tenant’’—courses that formerly were 
known as “creditor’s rights” and “real 
property,” and were taught strictly from 
the merchant-landlord’s point of view. 

In 1965, legal aid societies often relied 
on the services of retired military officers. 
Young lawyers took jobs with legal aid 
out of desperation rather than dedica- 
tion. Only 2 years later, in 1967, the 
Reginald Heber Smith Fellowships spon- 
sored by OEO and the University of 
Pennsylvania have attracted some of the 
year’s brightest young law school gradu- 
ates, including a young man who was first 
in his class at the University of Chicago, 
another who was seventh in a class of 
530 at Harvard, and a young woman 
who graduated at the top of her class at 
Emory after serving as her class presi- 
dent at Syracuse. Two years ago, no one 
thought that lawyers of this caliber 
would be willing to work for clients who 
could not pay fees, and whose problems 
were allegedly trifling and dull. 

These basic changes did not “just hap- 
pen.” They occurred because of the pro- 
ductive partnership between the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and the orga- 
nized bar of this Nation. Two years is 
a short period of time. I am certain that 
it will take 10 times that long to compre- 
hend the total impact of the legal serv- 
ices program on the poor and on our 
judicial system. It is absolutely clear 
that no one has yet had the time to give 
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full consideration to the fundamental 
questions posed by the program. While a 
number of organizations, such as the 
American Bar Association and the Na- 
tional Legal Aid and Defender Associa- 
tion, have undertaken inquiry into vari- 
ous aspects of the problems and poten- 
tial problems, with each day the need for 
comprehensive, detached reflection upon 
these fundamental questions grows 
greater. 

Let me suggest some of the problems 
legal aid and legal services programs are 
forcing us to face. 

In years past, the mass of tenants and 
consumers in the lower courts have not 
been represented by counsel. The smooth 
operation of those courts that handle the 
bulk of civil poverty law has depended 
largely on the absence of one party. As 
lawyers begin to appear for the poor and 
to assert defenses and claims that until 
now rarely have been heard, we may 
learn that these courts as they are now 
constituted are not adequate to the task 
of giving a fair hearing to every litigant. 
Can the court system be overhauled to 
handle the new burdens or will it be nec- 
essary to evolve new institutions to han- 
dle certain types of civil disputes? An 
OEO project in Cleveland, Ohio, will ex- 
periment with arbitration as a tool for 
the resolution of landlord-tenant dis- 
putes. How shall the lessons learned there 
be applied? 

It is not a simple matter to determine 
who should receive the benefits of public 
legal services. The ability to afford pri- 
vate legal services depends in part on 
the cost of the particular legal service. 
Should all public legal services be only 
for the completely destitute? 

How shall legal services be rendered 
most effectively? Does the Wisconsin 
Judicare experiment hold the answer, or 
is the full-time legal aid lawyer still the 
best counselor and advocate for the poor? 

How shall the resources of law schools 
and law students be used? 

Lawyers for the poor have exposed 
and challenged unconstitutional and ar- 
bitrary practices of welfare and other 
administrative agencies created by State 
and Federal legislatures to help the poor. 
Must there always be an advocate to 
prevent similar frustrations of legislative 
purpose? Should there be an “ombuds- 
man” to keep a check on mindless, By- 
zantine bureaucracies? OEO has already 


created one ombudsman; are more 
needed? Is a Federal ombudsman 
needed? 


If, in the long run, the demand for 
legal services should exceed the number 
of lawyers available to supply them, what 
services are most important to provide? 

What shall be the continuing role of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
National Legal Aid and Defender Asso- 
ciation and the organized bar? Shall the 
OEO, or the NLADA, or the ABA, or the 
NBA, or the Congress of the United 
States, promulgate national policy for 
the conduct of legal aid? What is the 
responsibility of the State and local bar 
associations and the boards of legal aid 
societies? 

In the administrative area, some of the 
present mechanisms are at least some- 
what the product of historical accident. 
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For instance, the poor now receive as- 
sistance in criminal matters by one route 
and assistance in civil matters by an- 
other. In criminal matters, the court ap- 
points attorneys. In civil matters, the 
party goes to the local legal aid society. 
Is this the most desirable way to ad- 
minister aid? 

I hope that I have posed enough prob- 
lems to make my point. The time has 
come to deal with these problems seri- 
ously, thoughtfully, and institutionally. 

The promise of our democratic society 
is that equal justice will be given to all 
our citizens. The realization of that 
promise, to my mind, fixes upon Con- 
gress a responsibility to ensure that pro- 
vision is made for the proper operation 
of our system of justice for all. I believe 
that we must ensure that the promise is 
made meaningful in the day-to-day 
world of the slumdweller, the TV buyer, 
and the welfare recipient. Therefore, I 
am submitting legislation to establish for 
a period of up to 2 years a National Civil 
Justice Commission. The function of this 
Commission will be to investigate and re- 
port on the administration of civil justice 
and the availability of legal services in 
the United States. The Commission is 
also to make recommendations, includ- 
ing such recommendations for addi- 
tional legislation as it deems advisable, 
for steps to make equal justice available 
to all Americans. 

In undertaking these objectives, the 
Commission will coordinate and supple- 
ment the on-going efforts of OEO, the 
NLADA, the American Bar Association 
and the National Bar Association in this 
field. The membership of the Commis- 
sion will be drawn from the organized 
bar, legal aid societies, law schools, the 
legal profession and the general public. 
The Commission should do for the cause 
of civil justice what the President’s Com- 
mission has just so ably achieved for the 
cause of criminal justice. It will examine 
on the broadest possible scale all aspects 
of our system of resolving civil disputes 
and will attempt to recommend changes, 
modifications, and new approaches. It 
will consider the present effectiveness of 
our courts and the future those courts 
face under the impact of expanded legal 
services programs. It will examine the 
concepts of ombudsman, arbitration, 
neighborhood courts, and judicare: It 
will reconsider the roles of law schools 
and bar associations in light of America’s 
deepening commitment to equal justice 
for all. It will evaluate OEO’s success in 
effectuating this commitment. 

The Commission will submit to the 
President and the Congress a report of 
its findings and its recommendations. It 
is my expectation that this report will 
provide a cogent basis for the further de- 
velopment of legal aid and legal services 
programs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill providing 
for the establishment of a National Civil 
Justice Commission be printed immedi- 
ately following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp as requested 
by the Senator from Maryland. 
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The bill (S. 2322) to provide for a study 
with respect to the adequacy of legal 
services and programs in the United 
States, introduced by Mr. TYDINGS, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

5. 2322 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby established a National Civil Justice 
Commission (hereinafter referred to as the 
Commission“). 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 2. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of such members, not to exceed twenty, 
as the President shall appoint, from among 
representatives of the associations of the 
organized bar, the legal profession, legal aid 
societies and associations, law school facul- 
ties, and the general public. 

(b) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers. 

(c) The President shall appoint one of the 
members to serve as chairman. 

(d) One half of the members of the Com- 
mission shall constitute a quorum. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall under- 
take a comprehensive investigation and 
study of (1) the administration of civil jus- 
tice by the Federal, State, and local courts 
and administrative agencies; (2) the avail- 
ability and adequacy of legal services in civil 
matters; and (3) such other matters as the 
Commission may determine to be relevant to 
the assurance of equal civil justice for all. 

(b) The Commission may transmit to the 
President and to the Congress such interim 
reports as it deems advisable and shall trans- 
mit its final report to the President and to 
the Congress not later than two years after 
the date of enactment of this Act. Such final 
report shall contain a detailed statement of 
the findings and conclusions of the Commis- 
sion together with its recommendations, in- 
cluding such recommendations for additional 
legislation as it deems advisable, 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


Sec. 4. The Attorney General, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare, and 
the Director of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity shall each designate a representa- 
tive to assist the Commission in carrying out 
its functions under this Act. Each depart- 
ment, agency, and instrumentality of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, including 
independent agencies, and the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts, is au- 
thorized and directed to furnish to the Com- 
mission, upon request made by the Chair- 
man, such information as the Commission 
deems necessary to carry out its functions 
under this Act. The Commission shall con- 
sult, as it deems appropriate, with members 
of the Federal, State and local judiciary and 
administrative agencies concerning matters 
of common interest. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Sec. 5. (a) The Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, after consultation with the other mem- 
bers, and at such times as the Commission 
may deem appropriate, shall establish Ad- 
visory Committees (hereafter referred to as 
the “Committees”) composed either of per- 
sons who are authorities in professional or 
technical fields related to the administration 
of civil justice and the availability of legal 
services or of persons representative of the 
general public who are leaders in activities 
concerned with civil justice and legal serv- 
ices. The Committees, and persons who are 
members, shall serve at the pleasure of the 
Commission. 
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(b) Such Committees shall furnish the 
Commission information, advice and recom- 
mendations and shall engage in such other 
activities as the Commission may deem 
appropriate. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) The Commission or, on the 
authorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee or member thereof, may, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, hold such hearings, take such testi- 
mony, and sit and act at such times and 
places as the Commission deems advisable. 
Any member authorized by the Commission 
may administer oaths or affirmations to wit- 
nesses appearing before the Commission or 
any subcommittee or member thereof, 

(b) Subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Commission, the 
Chairman shall have the power— 

(1) to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such staff personnel as he deems necessary 
without regard to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, governing appointments 
in the competitive service, and without re- 
gard to the provisions of chapter 51 and sub- 
chapter III of chapter 53 of such title relat- 
ing to classification and General Schedule 
pay rates, and 

(2) to procure temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
by section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
but at rates not to exceed $100 a day for 
individuals. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to enter 
into contracts with Federal or State agencies, 
private firms, institutions, and individuals 
for the conduct of research or surveys, the 
preparation of reports, and other activities 
necessary to the discharge of its duties. 

COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS 

Sec. 7. Members of the Commission shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $100 per 
day for each day they are engaged in the 
performance of their duties as members of 
the Commission and shall be entitled to reim- 
bursement for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of their duties as members of 
the Commission. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 
Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 


appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, we 
hear much said about the credibility gaps 
of the Government with regard to the 
war in Vietnam, our national defense 
standing vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, and 
the issuance of many statements from 
Government agencies which distort sta- 
tistics and ignore or cover up those facts 
and figures which show the less desirable 
side of Government actions. 

All of these credibility gaps have pro- 
found effects upon our national well-be- 
ing in many ways. Unfortunately, they 
create false impressions and result in a 
state of euphoria and public apathy on 
vital issues which can determine wheth- 
er we continue to enjoy our liberties as 
individuals and as a nation and also 
whether we survive the ominous threats 
to our ultimate survival. 

Today, Mr. President, I call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to another impor- 
tant credibility gap affecting the opera- 
tions of our Government. This is the 
credibility gap existing in foreign trade 
statistics issued monthly, quarterly, and 
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annually, by the Department of Com- 
merce regarding the posture of our bal- 
ance of trade with other nations. 

What is the real story on our balance 
of trade with other nations? Are we as 
much in the black as Commerce Depart- 
ment trade statistics have been indicat- 
ing? Or, are we already in the red, as we 
are in almost every other major facet of 
Government operations? 

This is a vital question, Mr. President, 
and one which affects every business 
concern and every job in America. It is 
a question to which we must have a 
straight and undistorted answer. 

When properly calculated to obtain the 
net competitive position of the United 
States on balance of trade statistics, we 
find that instead of showing a surplus, 
which normal Commerce Department 
figures reflect, our Nation actually op- 
erated in the red for 1966 and narrowly 
averted a deficit in other recent years. 
In making this calculation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have used data now being pub- 
lished by the U.S. Government in rather 
obscure places. They are, nevertheless, 
official and accurate U.S. Government 
figures which, when calculated with other 
trade statistics, result in an accurate, 
and unfortunately, unfavorable balance 
of trade for our country. Much the same 
picture which appeared in 1966 seems to 
be developing for 1967. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, at 
this point in my remarks, the statistical 
data and calculations which prove the 
point I have been making about trade 
statistics for 1966, and which shows how 
much trade surpluses for previous years 
shrink, when one uses the only valid 
trade data for arriving at our true bal- 
ance-of-trade posture. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S, BALANCE OF TRADE 
U.S. EXPORTS OF NONMILITARY MERCHANDISE 


{In billions] 
Governmen- Net private 
Amount! tally assisted competitive 
or subsidized? exports 

1962 $21, 43 $2.33 $19. 10 
23, 06 2. 20. 34 
964 26.13 2. 23. 33 
27.00 2.75 24.25 
29. 42 3.01 26. 41 


A e Abstract of the United States, 1966, table 1251, 


p. 859. 
2 Survey of Current Business, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
June 1967, p. 32, table 5, line 28. 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 


Un billions} 
4 11 Cif. zo, „ Total 
moun percen im 
addition cif. roel 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1966, table 1251, 


“As found by the Tarriff Commission report on c.i.f. values 
of U.S. imports, Feb. 7 ,1967. ‘ 
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BALANCE OF TRADE ON BASIS OF NET PRIVATE 
COMPETITIVE EXPORTS COMPARED WITH C.I.F. IMPORTS 


[In billions} 
Balance as 
Amount reported by 
Department of 


immerce 


Surplus. 
2 Deficit. 


Note: The Tariff Commission in its report, cited above, said 


that freight and insurance cha alone do not n ly 
give comparability between U.S. official statistics on imports and 
those on the imports of most other countries * * *. It is not 
feasible to collect reliable statistics on these additional costs on 
imports * * * butthey are sc tind ty from an insignificant 
amount to as much as the charges for freight and insurance, 
or even more. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, these 
figures show two pictures: The Com- 
merce Department’s news release cal- 
culations for our supposed trade bal- 
ances for the years 1962-66, and the net 
competitive position of the United States 
when properly calculated by using the 
correct trade statistics. 

When governmentally assisted or sub- 
sidized exports, such as Public Law 480 
food shipments overseas, are excluded 
from the Commerce Department's export 
statistics, and when U.S. import values 
are figured on the c.i.f.—cost-insurance- 
freight—basis, as used by most nations 
and recommended by the United Nations, 
instead of the f.o.b.—free on board 
basis, used almost exclusively by the 
United States, we find that all the sur- 
pluses for 1962, 1963, 1964, and 1965 
shrink considerably; and the 1966 re- 
port turns from black to red. For in- 
stance, in 1966 a reported favorable bal- 
ance of $3.77 billion is converted into a 
trade deficit of $1.80 billion, which is a 
drastic and disturbing difference. 

Recent hearings by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, thanks to the per- 
sistence of our distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], and the leadership of our dis- 
tinguished majority whip, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], have caused 
the Commerce Department to now pub- 
lish c.i.f. import data on a limited basis, 
which reflects a differential of 8.9 per- 
cent in increased import values as com- 
pared with the f.o.b. basis. This differ- 
ential has been based on a brief Depart- 
ment of Commerce study of c.i.f. figures. 
However, a more detailed study by the 
Tariff Commission, likewise undertaken 
at the request of the Finance Committee, 
showed a differential of 10 percent, with 
the notation that there are additional 
costs, aside from the c.i.f. differential, 
which cannot be feasibly calculated in a 
study, but which could run as high as an 
additional 10 percent in import values. 

Thus, Mr. President, I have used the 
more accurate Tariff Commission con- 
version factor without figuring in the 
additional cost factors which could run 
import values up 25 percent instead of 
10 percent. 

I also ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, to have printed in the RECORD, 
at the conclusion of these remarks, a 
special announcement by the Department 
of Commerce in its publication FT 990/ 
May 1967—published in July 1967—en- 
titled “Highlights of U.S. Export and 
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Import Trade.” This announcement con- 
tains information on the new estimated 
c.i.f. values for U.S. imports as calculated 
by the Commerce Department. I have 
been informed that the Commerce De- 
partment is now preparing to publish 
separate export figures stripped of Public 
Law 480 shipments, and that this infor- 
mation should be included in the issue of 
“Highlights of U.S. Export and Import 
Trade” to be published some time this 
month. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. THURMOND. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have published in the 
Recorp, following this announcement, a 
news release from the Tariff Commission 
dated February 7, 1967. This release pro- 
vides information on the Commission's 
study of cif. values and how the Com- 
mission arrived at a minimal conversion 
factor of 10 percent from f.o.b. to c.i.f. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. THURMOND. In conclusion, Mr. 
President, I reiterate the importance of 
having accurate trade statistics not only 
published, as is now being done, but also 
to have this information properly cal- 
culated in the official export and import 
statistics released to businessmen and 
the public. The American people—espe- 
cially the business community, Congress, 
our trade negotiators—must have the 
actual and accurate statistics concerning 
our trade posture with other nations. 
The key information they need to know 
is the overall net competitive position 
of our Nation. U.S. trade negotiators 
could have used the correct figures to our 
advantage in the Kennedy round nego- 
tiations recently concluded in Geneva. 
There, the vital American textile indus- 
try, which is so important to our national 
economy and our war effort, was se- 
riously damaged by unreasonable and un- 
realistic tariff concessions against this 
domestic industry which has already 
been reeling from staggering quantities 
of low-wage textiles manufactured with 
U.S. Government favoritism toward 
manufacturers in foreign lands. Mr. 
President, this is an example of only one 
industry hurt by distorted trade statistics 
which present the false impression of 
boom when the real picture shows gloom. 
Black figures were used at the Geneva 
negotiations when red figures repre- 
sented the true picture of our trade 
situation. 

I salute the Committee on Finance for 
its diligent work to close this credibility 
gap of the administration, and express 
the hope that the committee will con- 
tinue its vigilance and its good work. 
I am also pleased that the Commerce 
Department and the Tariff Commission 
are now in part facing up to this credi- 
bility gap, and I urge that they move 
to close the gap completely through use 
of the accurate calculations based on 
realistic figures concerning our trade 
statistics in all news released. 

Exnmzsir 1 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: ESTIMATED C.I.F. 
VALUES FOR U.S. IMPORTS 


Estimated values for U.S. imports on a .f. 
(cost, insurance, and freight) basis for cur- 
rent periods are shown in the table below. 
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The regularly published import statistics 
reflect values as reported on import entries 
for tariff purposes. The valuation provisions 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, (Sec- 
tion 402 and 402a) are somewhat complex, 
but for most imports the value at the prin- 
cipal markets in the foreign country is re- 
quired to be reported on import entries. 

Users of U.S. data have expressed an inter- 
est in additional information which would 
supply U.S. import values on a c.i.f. basis. 
In an attempt to meet this need, the Bureau 
of the Census, in cooperation with the Tariff 
Commission and the Bureau of Customs, ini- 
tiated a study of a representative sample of 
individual U.S. import shipments. The study 
relates c.i.f. values determined (or, in some 
cases, estimated) for these sample transac- 
tions to the value reported in Census statis- 
tics for the same transactions. Results of the 
first. segment of this study, based on the first. 
half of 1966 and released at the end of that 
year, indicate that the c.i.f port of entry 
values for the sample shipments averaged 8.9 
percent higher than their values as reported 
in U.S. foreign trade statistics. 

For purposes of the study, c.i.f. value was 
defined as the cost of the commodities at the 
port of exportation plus insurance and freight 
to the U.S. Customs port of entry. (This is 
not always the first U.S. port of arrival.) 
Though the values reported in the import 
statistics are sometimes referred to as f. o. b. 
port of export values,” the Tariff Act valua- 
tion provisions are such that other value 
bases are also used. 

The study is continuing, and later findings 
may modify the results in some respects, par- 
ticularly where the relationship between c.i.f. 
and the statistical values for different types 
of commodities is concerned. It is believed, 
however, that the average relationship estab- 
lished in the completed part of the study 
can be used without further delay as an ad- 
justment factor to derive useful estimates of 
the total c.i.f. value of current U.S. imports 
and comparative values for the recent past. 
Therefore, beginning with this issue, infor- 
mation will appear periodically in this space 
showing estimated c.i.f. totals for U.S. gen- 
eral imports, derived by applying the 8.9 
percent adjustment factor to the regularly 
compiled import totals. 


ESTIMATED C.I.F. VALUES COMPARED WITH PUBLISHED 
VALUES FOR U.S. GENERAL IMPORTS, QUARTERLY 1966 
AND 1967 AND MONTHLY 1967 


{tn millions of dollars} 
Value as 
Estimated Lge in 
Period c.i.f. value S. import 
tistics 
6, 418.1 5, 893. 6 
6,897.9 6,334.2 
7,129. 0 6, 546. 4 
7,379.3 6,776.2 
1967 
7,210.5 6,621.2 
2,463.1 2, 261. 8 
2,181.8 2.003. 5 
2, 565. 6 2, 359. - 
2,277.2 2,091.1 
2,420.2 2,222.4 
EXHIBIT 2 


C.I.F. VALUE or U.S. Imports 


In response to recurring inquiries on c.i.f. 
(cost-insurance-freight) information, the 
Tariff Commission today released data re- 
lating to freight and insurance charges on 
products imported into the United States. 
The data, based on a review of the entry 
documents for some 13,000 shipments in 
1965, indicate a wide range in the ratio of 
freight and insurance costs to the value of 
imports as reported in official statistics. By 
far the most important cause of the wide 
range was found to be the great variation in 
the unit value of similar as well as dissimilar 
products. Other important factors were the 
great differences in shipping distances— 
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from the farthest point in the world to 
border ports of exportation in Canada and 
Mexico—and the type of transportation used 
(ocean freight versus air express). 

The value of imports shown in official 
statistics generally represents the wholesale 
value in the exporting country. The freight 
and insurance charges compiled by the 
Commission are those required to bring the 
merchandise from the point of exportation 
in the foreign country to the point of entry 
in the United States. 

The Commission noted that the addition 
of freight and insurance charges alone does 
not necessarily give comparability between 
official statistics on U.S. imports and those 
on the imports of most other countries. The 
value used by most foreign countries for 
duty and statistical purposes includes not 
only freight and insurance charges, but ad- 
ditional costs (such as buying commissions), 
which are not ordinarily included in U.S. 
values. It is not feasible to collect reliable 
statistics on these additional costs on im- 
ports into the United States, but they are 
known to range from an insignificant 
amount to as much as the charges for freight 
and insurance, or even more. 

The data released by the Commission are 
shown in two arrays, one in the order of 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States, 
and the other in the same broad groupings 
for which the Bureau of the Census released 
similar data last December (in Department 
of Commerce press release of December 20, 
1966). It should be noted that the data 
obtained by the Commission are for a dif- 
ferent period of time and for a different 
sample of shipments from the data obtained 
by the Bureau of the Census. The study now 
being made by the Bureau of the Census for 
the second half of 1966 will supply data that 
will further improve the information avail- 
able on freight and insurance charges. The 
data released by the Commission are aver- 
ages for the groups of products described; 
in many instances the ratio of freight and 
insurance charges on different shipments of 
products within the group varies widely from 
the average shown. 

Copies of the tabulations may be had up- 
on request as long as the limited supply 
lasts. Address requests to the Secretary, U.S. 
Tariff Commission, 8th and E Streets, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20436. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 678) to 
provide for the disposition of funds ap- 
propriated to pay a judgment in favor of 
the Upper and Lower Chehalis Tribes of 
Indians in Claims Commission docket 
No. 237, and for other purposes; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. HALEY, Mr. Ep- 
monpson, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. Berry, and 
Mr. Hansen of Idaho were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 1320) to provide for the az- 
quisition of career status by certain tem- 
porary employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes, disagreed 
to by the Senate; agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. CHARLES H. 
WII. sox, Mr. WHITE, Mr. Gross, and Mr. 
DERWINSKI were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10738) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, as 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
H.R. 10738 included a provision that 
“none of the funds herein provided shall 
be used for the construction of any naval 
vessels in foreign shipyards.” I am in 
complete agreement with that provision, 
and am, therefore, distressed to find that 
it has been deleted from the bill by the 
Senate Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. 

The American merchant marine and 
the U.S. Navy have suffered from a grad- 
ual deterioration of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry in this country. Obviously, the 
purchase from foreign shipyards of ves- 
sels for our own Navy will only accelerate 
this deterioration. 

I should like to quote from the declara- 
tion of policy of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, which is still the law of the 
land: 

It is necessary for the national defense and 
developing of its foreign and domestic com- 
merce that the United States shall have a 
merchant marine (a) sufficient to carry its 
domestic water-borne commerce and sub- 
stantial portion of its water-borne Export 
and Import Foreign Commerce of the United 
States and to provide shipping service on all 
routes essential for maintaining the flow of 
such domestic and foreign water-borne com- 
merce at all times; (b) capable of serving as 
a naval and military auxiliary in times of war 
or national emergency; (c) owned and oper- 
ated under the United States insofar as may 
be practicable, and (d)— 


The part that is most relevant to this 
discussion today— 
composed of the best-equipped, safest, and 
most suitable types of vessels, constructed in 
the United States and manned with a trained 
and efficient citizen personnel. 


It holds true today, just as it did in 
1936 and during the Second World War, 
that a healthy shipbuilding and ship re- 
pair industry make a major contribution 
to the national security. After all, 60 per- 
cent of all our troops and 97.6 percent of 
all American supplies sent to Vietnam 
go by ship. 

At the conclusion of World War II, this 
Nation was first in shipbuilding. In the 
years since then, we have slipped to 16th, 
and Japan, a nation whose shipbuilding 
industry we helped to reconstruct after 
the war, is now in first place. 

The blame for the decline in Ameri- 
can shipbuilding can be assigned to many 
causes, none of which I propose to dis- 
cuss at this time. I wish simply to im- 
press upon my colleagues that the decline 
has reached crisis proportions, and that 
very soon the Congress will have either 
to enact a massive maritime revitaliza- 
tion program or to watch American- flag 
ships vanish from the seas altogether. 

To avoid just such a vanishing, my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce and the 
chairman of the Merchant Marine Sub- 
committee, have conducted extensive 
hearings into the state of the American 
maritime and shipbuilding industries, 
and have announced that they will pre- 
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sent a comprehensive maritime program 
to Congress before the conclusion of this 
session. 

I, for one, am hopeful that we will see 
a new maritime program pass Congress 
this year. In the meantime, however, I 
think it is at least incumbent upon the 
Congress to pursue policies which are not 
detrimental to the merchant marine and 
shipbuilding industries. And by no stretch 
of the imagination, can deletion of the 
proviso against foreign shipbuilding be 
construed as anything but harmful to the 
shipyards of America. 

During the House debate, it was indi- 
cated that the motivation for permitting 
foreign building of American naval ves- 
sels derived primarily from the Depart- 
ment of Defense’s plan to invite the bids 
of British shipbuilding firms on seven 
ocean minesweepers, to cost approxi- 
mately $60 million. 

I appreciate the rationale of the De- 
fense Department in offering such a pro- 
posal. It is indeed necessary that this 
country purchase certain kinds of mili- 
tary equipment abroad, as a partial offset 
to the huge amounts that our allies spend 
on military procurement here. 

Irecognize—and support—the need for 
give and take in these transactions. They 
add to our foreign trade, and are, there- 
fore, highly beneficial to some segments 
of domestic industry. 

What disturbs me, then, is not the 
total concept of procurement abroad, but 
the particular transaction in which $60 
million worth of American ships would 
be built in a foreign shipyard. The simple 
fact is that shipbuilding is one segment 
of domestic industry that cannot afford 
foreign competition. 

Already 18 of our yards have gone out 
of business during the last decade. More 
yards will close in the coming years if we 
take away their business and transfer it 
to British or other foreign yards. And 
every yard closed down means that much 
less security for the United States in the 
event of an emergency. 

As an illustration, I should like to 
quote from a statement submitted by 
Rear Adm. E. J. Fahy, commander, Naval 
Ships Systems Command, to the House 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee. 
Admiral Fahy was referring to the mine- 
sweeper transaction. 

The wooden shipbuilding know-how for 
ships of this type and size in the U.S. has 
diminished over the years to the point where 
it is expected that only two commercial U.S. 
firms have sufficient existing capability to 
stimulate a response to bid on the construc- 
tion of the proposed ships. Failure of either 
of these firms to win the contract will elimi- 
nate an opportunity for stimulating the 
maintenance or possible improvement of this 
potential and conceivably could downgrade 
the potential. ... 


Admiral Fahy conceded that, although 
this competence in wooden shipbuilding 
could conceivably be revived at some later 
date, “there is concern that perhaps we 
might lose the capability.” Once lost, that 
capability can only be restored at enor- 
mous cost. 

Of course, it can be argued that the 
minesweeper transaction is only an ex- 
ception to the rule. To those who advance 
that argument, I say: Look at the record; 
many other so-called exceptions have 
mushroomed into general policy. 

For instance, in early 1963, the Navy 
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contracted to produce two torpedo boats 
in Norway. This was described as an 
“exception to the general policy” due to 
“military necessary.” 

In September 1963, the Navy pur- 
chased eight more torpedo boats in Nor- 
way, for a total of $6.3 million. 

That same year, three destroyer escorts 
were purchased in Portugal with U.S. 
funds. 

This record, it seems to me, is not very 
good. Government programs that have 
started are not easy to stop unless they 
are limited specifically by statute. 

We should not, in my opinion, pur- 
chase ships abroad when they could be 
built in this country and contribute to 
a healthy American shipbuilding indus- 
try. And they should most certainly not 
be purchased abroad if the initial trans- 
aetion will lead to even greater pur- 
chases in the future, each more injurious 
than the last to U.S. shipyards. 

I concede that those Defense Depart- 
ment officials responsible for this pro- 
posal have the best of intentions. But I 
strongly urge that in this time of crisis 
we do everything in our power to halt 
the decline in our shipbuilding and ship 
repair industry. A first step in that direc- 
tion would be to retain in H.R. 10738 the 
provision preventing construction of U.S. 
naval vessels abroad. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HoL- 
LINGS in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, for my- 
self and on behalf of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc], I offer an 
amendment and ask that it be stated. I 
call the particular attention of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] to 
this modified amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair asks the Senator from Mississippi, 
is this a modification of the original 
amendment? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; the Chair is cor- 
rect. This is a modification of the original 
amendment offered on Friday afternoon 
last. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 45, line 4, after “640.” insert “(a)”. 

On page 45, after line 12, insert: 

(b) During the current fiscal year none of 
the funds available to the Department of 
Defense may be used to install or utilize any 
new cost- based“ or “expense-based” system 
or systems for accounting, including ac- 
counting results for the purposes prescribed 
by section 113(a) (4) of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Procedures Act of 1950 (31 U.S.C. 
66a(a) (4)), until 15 days after the Comp- 
troller General of the United States (after 
consultation with the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget) has reported to the Congress 
that in his opinion such system or systems 
aro designed to: (1) meet the requirements 
of all applicable laws governing budgeting, 
accounting, and the administration of public 
funds and the standards and procedures es- 
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tablished pursuant thereto; (2) provide for 
uniform tion to the extent practicable 
throughout the Department of Defense; and 
(3) prevent violations of the antideficiency 
statute (R.S. 3679; 31 U.S.C. 665). 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
make a brief statement; then I shall yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was offered in almost 
this form on last Friday. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania requested that it not 
be acted upon until he had had an oppor- 
tunity to confer with officials of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

This morning, on this subject, along 
with members of the staff of the com- 
mittee, I met with officials of the General 
Accounting Office and the Department of 
Defense and modified the amendment 
somewhat. 

The amendment, as modified, would 
meet several of the technical objections 
raised by the General Accounting Office. 

From its standpoint, the Department 
of Defense feels that it is an improve- 
ment, but I assume that they still oppose 
the amendment. They did not, outright, 
agree to it. 

There is one point I want to mention: 
Passage of the amendment will not pro- 
hibit the Department of Defense from 
proceeding with the tests of the proposed 
resources management system for which 
funds were requested in the Department’s 
appeal letter to the Senate Department 
of Defense Appropriations Subcommittee. 

The amendment would place the en- 
tire subject in conference. There is no 
direct legislation on it in the House bill. 
This amendment will put it in conference 
for further review. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has 
been most helpful to us in preparing the 
amendment, and I think, through his ef- 
forts, frankly, it is in better form now 
than it was before. 

I am glad now to yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my good friend 
from Mississippi for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I shall not, in the end, 
oppose this compromise amendment. 

The Senator from Mississippi and I 
are in agreement upon it, but I should 
like to make a little legislative history 
before the amendment goes into the bill. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Is not the amendment 
subject to a point of order on the ground 
that it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Having 
examined the amendment, the Chair 
finds it to be legislative in nature. 

Mr. CLARK. I understand that our 
able and intellectually agile Parliamen- 
tarian, for whom I have the highest re- 
spect, has been able to work out a way 
to get around the fact that this is clearly 
legislation on an appropriation bill. I am 
not disposed to quarrel with the unique 
device which I am about to relate, a de- 
vice which I understand makes it pos- 
sible to put this proposal in the bill, even 
though it is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
yield for just one question, I shall not 
respond to the Senator on those points 
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just now; but for the committee, I do 
reserve the rights that we have on the 
question of germaneness on this point, 
which is a necessary part of the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. In order to set the 
record straight, I shall make the point 
of order that the amendment is subject 
to being disallowed because it is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. Then we 
can move on to see how we can have it 
included anyway. 

So, Mr. President, I raise the point of 
order and ask for a ruling. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I reserve 
my rights on the question of germane- 
ness that the committee has 

Mr. CLARK. That will come up later, 
I may say to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi raise che ques- 
tion of germaneness? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; I raise the ques- 
tion of germaneness and reserve all 
rights under that question. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
rule XVI, when the question of germane- 
ness is raised, the question shall be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for decision without 
debate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if I may 
have the floor for a moment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, for the 
moment, in order to permit debate, I 
withdraw the question of germaneness. 
I did not intend to cut off the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion of germaneness is withdrawn. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the Recorp make some sense, 
which it does not, the way it is now. 

The Chair has ruled that the amend- 
ment in its present form is subject to a 
point of order—and it is. The Parliamen- 
tarian and the Senator from Mississippi, 
as I understand, have agreed that if the 
amendment is attached as a part of sec- 
tion 640 of the act, which is a provision 
written into the bill by the House and is 
itself legislation on an appropriation 
bill—we did not put it there; the House 
put it there—the House having got away 
with its being legislation on an appro- 
priation bill, the Senate cam now do it, 
too, by adding on to the House provision. 
Thus two wrongs will make a right. I 
shall not quarrel with that. 

I point out now, as I have for 11 years 
in this body, how crazy our rules and 
precedents are. Having made the point 
of order, and the Chair having ruled 
that a point of order will lie, I now yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi, so that 
he may attach the amendment to section 
640 of the House bill, which is itself leg- 
islation on an appropriation bill. Since 
this is the legerdemain under which we 
operate that will make it all right, I have 
no objection. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, one word 
with reference to the legerdemain. This 
is a rule of reason, a rule of common- 
sense. It has been a rule of the Senate for 
at least 12 years. I know, because I have 
heard the question raised many times 
in the Senate. 

Of course, there is a general rule 
against legislation on an appropriation 
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bill. But the rule further provides, as 
every Senator knows, that notice may be 
given, after which a two-thirds vote is 
required to suspend the rule. 

It is all as much a part of the Senate 
rules as in any other rule, except that 
if an appropriation bill already having 
legislation in it comes to the Senate, the 
rule then will not apply, and the Senate 
can amend the existing legislation on an 
appropriation bill so long as the amend- 
ment of the Senate is germane, 

I shall suspend for a moment, I should 
like to have the Chair’s attention, be- 
cause his ruling may be challenged. 

If we did not have that rule, the House 
of Representatives would have the exclu- 
sive power to put legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. Absence of the rule 
would exclude us from amending legis- 
lation that comes to us in a House bill. 
So logic, reason, and commonsense re- 
quire that we operate under such a rule 
so we can amend a bill, and if there is 
legislation already in a House bill, it is 
germane to that legislation. 

Mr. President, the reference by me to 
the Senate precedents with respect to 
germaneness was not suggested by the 
parliamentarian. This matter has been 
raised many times in connection with 
amendments to appropriation bills. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I think 
both Houses of Congress rightfully limit 
legislation they put in appropria- 
tions bills. Since the House and the Sen- 
ate sometimes do exercise this right it 
sometimes becomes necessary for the 
other body to make some changes. The 
rules provide that it requires a two-thirds 
vote, when a point of order has been 
raised and notice has to be served prior 
to the bringing up of a bill. So it is not 
easy to get legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. As I understand it, the 
Senator from Mississippi proposes to at- 
tach this amendment to section 640 of 
the bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Then, if I were to raise 
the question of germaneness, which I or- 
dinarily would do—and I raise this par- 
liamentary inquiry—the Chair, as I un- 
derstand it, does not rule on questions of 
germaneness. I do not know why he does 
not, but it goes to the Senate on a ma- 
jority vote basis. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, under rule XVI. 

Mr. CLARK. So the end result would 
be that the Senator from Mississippi, 
who unquestionably has the votes, can 
get this legislation in as part of section 
640 on the ground that it is germane to 
section 640. In my opinion, it is not ger- 
mane to section 640, because section 640 
provides, which I now read: 

During the current fiscal year, cash bal- 
ances in working capital funds of the De- 
partment of Defense established pursuant to 
section 22208 of title 10, United States Code, 
may be maintained in only such amounts as 
are necessary at any time for cash disburse- 
ments to be made from such funds: Pro- 
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vided, That transfers may be made between 
such funds in such amounts as may be de- 
termined by the Secretary of Defense, with 
the approval of the Bureau of the Budget. 


The pending amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi and the Senator 
from North Dakota has to do with ac- 
counting systems, and the right of the 
Secretary of Defense to establish a new 
accounting system dealing with the sub- 
ject of the way they prepare their ac- 
counts at the time they come in and ask 
for appropriations has nothing in the 
world to do with cash balances. But Iam 
not going to raise the question of ger- 
maneness; first, because the Senator 
from Mississippi has the votes, and I 
would be overruled, and, secondly, even 
if he did not have the votes, the amend- 
ment he has presented is better than it 
was last Friday. 

I would like to make a little legislative 
history. Last Friday the Comptroller of 
the Defense Department, Mr. Anthony, 
represented first by a General Moore, 
came over to see me because I had sug- 
gested on Friday that to rush this amend- 
ment through—which was not then sub- 
ject to a point of order, which I did not 
know then—with four or five Senators 
on the floor was not good legislative pro- 
cedure. The Senator from Mississippi 
agreed to put it over. Assistant Secre- 
tary Anthony, and General Moore, too, I 
guess, got in touch with the Appropria- 
tions Committee staff and the General 
Accounting Office and worked out new 
language with which the Department of 
Defense says it can live, although it is 
not happy with it. This is new language. 
Mr, Oliver said there was no need for me 
to make a floor speech on it because they 
were content. I said, “Mr. Oliver, I would 
not do that, because I am not on the 
Appropriations Committee or the Armed 
Services Committee. I am just one Sena- 
tor.” 

I have raised my point. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has come to an agree- 
ment, though it is not necessarily in ac- 
cord. Therefore, I have nothing further 
to say, other than to refer to this parlia- 
mentary device—and I call it that still 
in which this legislation on an appropri- 
ation bill will appear as a part of the law. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his views, which have been a contribu- 
tion to this discussion. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I am 
glad the Senator is not making his point 
of order. The Appropriations Committee 
spent considerable time in reviewing the 
request of the Department of Defense 
and concluded that the $50 million re- 
quested for the proposed “Resources 
Management System” was an item that 
could be deferred without any adverse 
effect on the programs of the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. President, it is estimated reliably 
that this would mean more than 6,000 
additional jobs in the Department of De- 
fense. About one-third of them would be 
military and the rest civilians. 

Another real problem is the fact that 
the Department of Defense has seen fit 
to ignore the actions of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, the House of 
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Representatives, and the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee in disallowing these 
funds and intends to proceed with at 
least a partial implementation of the 
‘Resources Management System.” 

That is why the Appropriations Com- 
mittee felt the amendment was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do not 
have any further special remarks that I 
want to make. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
8 yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. As I understand it, the 
new and different amendment—and I 
ask the attention of the Senator from 
Mississippi 

Mr. STENNIS. I am listening. 

Mr. CLARK. He is now proposing as an 
amendment to section 640. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, that is correct. In 
that connection, the Parliamentarian has 
ruled it is not subject to a point of order 
because it is a germane amendment— 
says the Parliamentarian—to a House 
amendment which is itself legislation on 
an appropriation bill. So, since a Senator 
cannot make a valid point of order 
against it, therefore I think we could 
adopt it by voice vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator indulge the Chair at that point? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The lan- 
guage is still subject to a point of order, 
but if a question of germaneness is sub- 
mitted, it must be submitted to the 
Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Let us get the record 
straight. I raise the point of order, and 
the Senator from Mississippi can raise 
the question of germaneness. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I raise 
the question of germaneness of this 
amendment to section 640 of the House 
bill. That not being subject to debate, we 
could dispose of it right now. 

Mr. CLARK, I believe it is subject to 
debate, but is subject to the will of a 
majority of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
rule XVI the question of germaneness is 
immediately submitted to the Senate 
without debate. 

[Putting the question.] 

The yeas seem to have it. The yeas 
have it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is now on the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. For the further history 
of this matter, I wish to make a brief 
statement. 

This amendment was offered in a 
somewhat different form last Friday, and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania requested 
that it not be acted upon until he had 
had an opportunity to confer with offi- 
cials of the Department of Defense on 
the matter. 

This morning, I, along with the staff of 
the committee, met with officials of the 
General Accounting Office and the De- 
partment of Defense and modified the 
amendment somewhat. The amendment 
as modified meets several technical ob- 
jections raised by the General Account- 
ing Office. From the standpoint of the 
Department of Defense, they feel that 
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it is an improvement but, I assume, still 
oppose the amendment. 

The Department of Defense budget in- 
cluded $52.7 million for the implementa- 
tion of the proposed Department of De- 
fense Resources Management System, 
commonly referred to as PRIME. Of the 
total requested, $30.6 million was for the 
employment of approximately 3,600 ad- 
ditional civilian employees to implement 
this new system. 

After giving this proposal careful con- 
sideration, the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations recommended that the 
funds requested for the system be disal- 
lowed. In recommending this action, the 
House committee stated in its report: 

The committee has deleted funds budgeted 
in Operation and Maintenance accounts for 
the so-called Resources Management System 
of the Department of Defense. The principal 
element of this system is known as Project 
Prime, a proposal to completely alter the 
character of Defense budgeting and account- 
ing so as to bring it in consonance with the 
program system of the Department. 

The committee is of the opinion that this 
proposal appears to be a case of too much 
too soon, While it is undoubtedly true that 
significant changes in the budgeting and ac- 
counting system of the Department of De- 
fense should perhaps be accomplished, and 
this is to some extent true of all agencies of 
the Federal Government, what is understood 
of the proposal under Project Prime would 
indicate a massive change which to some ex- 
tent would temporarily diminish Congres- 
sional control and which appears to be pro- 
posed for at least partial initiation without 
due regard to Congressional expression, 

The committee directs that there be no 
such change in the budgeting and account- 
ing system of the Department of Defense 
preparatory to the formulation of the fiscal 
year 1969 budget presentation. 


Mr. President, the intent of the House 
committee’s recommendation is clear, 
and the House of Representatives con- 
curred in this recommendation. 

The Department of Defense did not 
ask the Senate committee to restore the 
full House reduction of $52.7 million re- 
quested for the new system. In discus- 
sing this matter, the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense said: 

The House bill deletes $52.7 million that 
was requested for the implementation of im- 
provements in resource management systems 
for operation of the active forces. The House 
Committee indicated, however, that it would 
not object to further tests of the proposed 
improvements. We agree that further tests in 
each military service would be beneficial, and 
request restoration of the $3.5 million nec- 
essary for this purpose. 


Mr. President, I want to emphasize the 
fact that the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense said, “We agree that further tests 
in each military service would be benefi- 
cial.” The Senate committee did not rec- 
ommend the allowance of the $3.5 mil- 
lion requested for these further tests, but 
indicated there was no objection to the 
tests being funded from available re- 
sources. 

Mr. President, the intent of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations is clearly 
stated in its report on page 22, and I 
quote: 

The committee recommends concurrence in 
the House action disallowing the requests 
totaling $52,700,000 included in the various 
operation and maintenance appropriations 
for the implementation of the Department's 
proposed Resources Management System. The 
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committee is in complete accord with the 
position of the House committee on this pro- 
posal, This position was stated in the House 
report on the bill as follows: 

“The committee directs that there be no 
change in the budgeting and accounting sys- 
tem of the Department of Defense prepara- 
tory to the formulation of the fiscal year 
1969 budget presentation.” 

The committee has no objection to a fur- 
ther test of the proposed system as provided 
for by the House committee. However, it is 
the view of the committee that such tests 
should be funded from available resources 
and the Department’s requests for funds to 
finance these tests have been disallowed. 


Mr, President, let us review the history 
of this matter. The House disallowed the 
budget request of $52.7 million, and the 
House committee directed the Depart- 
ment not to proceed with the new system, 
other than a further test in each of the 
military services. The Department of De- 
fense did not ask the Senate committee 
to restore the funds to implement the 
new system, but requested only $3.5 mil- 
lion to finance the further tests. The 
Senate committee did not restore any of 
these funds, but stated that available re- 
sources could be used to fund the further 
tests. The congressional intent in this 
matter is certainly clear to this point. 

On August 7, the Secretary of Defense 
in a letter to the chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee stated: 

Internally, we shall use a management 
control system that focuses on expenses 
classified according to the organization 
units responsible for incurring them. . 


Mr. President, this is the implementa- 
tion, at least partially, of the system for 
which the funds were disallowed and 
which the House committee and Senate 
committee have said should be tested 
further. 

Mr. President, the Department of De- 
fense Appropriation Acts are based on 
a very broad appropriation structure 
that gives the Department of Defense 
a great degree of flexibility in the use 
of the funds provided. There is good 
reason to believe that the existing struc- 
ture provides the Department of De- 
fense with too much flexibility in the use 
of these funds. On the other hand, it 
would be possible to have a “line item” 
appropriation structure which provides 
very little flexibility, and I do not think 
that this is desirable. However, it is ab- 
solutely essential that the Department 
of Defense follow the intent of the com- 
mittees, when these recommendations 
are concurred in by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, if the broad 
appropriation structure is to be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. President, I want to conclude by 
explaining just what the amendment will 
do. As I stated on Friday, information 
submitted to the committees raised some 
rather serious questions as to the de- 
sirability of proceeding with this system 
at this time. These questions are: 

First. Does the proposed system meet 
the requirements of applicable laws with 
respect to the budgeting, accounting, and 
administration of public funds? 

Second. Is the system designed and de- 
veloped for uniform application through- 
out the Department of Defense? 

Third. Is the system adequate to pro- 
vide for a strict enforcement of the Anti- 
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Deficiency Act, which is the basis for the 
Federal appropriation laws? 

It was the view of the committees that 
the further tests authorized would pro- 
vide the answers to these questions. How- 
ever, inasmuch as the Department has 
seen fit to proceed, it is deemed advisable 
to have the Comptroller General of the 
United States, who is a representative of 
the legislative branch, review the Depart- 
ment’s proposed system and advise the 
Congress with respect to its adequacy. 

Mr. President, during the discussion of 
this amendment on last Friday, reference 
was made to the attitude of the members 
of the Appropriations Committee with 
respect to changes in appropriation 
structure and improvements in account- 
ing systems. It cannot be said that this 
committee has prevented any agency of 
the Government from improving its ac- 
counting and management procedures. I 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that in this bill the committee has 
recommended $2.5 million for the imple- 
mentation of the Navy’s new Fleet Com- 
mand Management System to improve 
the management and accounting of 
funds provided in the appropriation en- 
titled “Operation and Maintenance, 
Navy.” This item is discussed on page 26 
of the committee report. The committee 
has also approved the Department's re- 
quest to place the Alaska Communica- 
tions System under the Air Force indus- 
trial fund. 

However, in this instance, it will be 
noted that the committee has concurred 
in the House direction that $7 million in 
accumulated receipts from the Alaska 
Communications System be deposited in 
the Treasury. These receipts were with- 
held from the Treasury by the Air Force 
without specific statutory authority 
which, in the view of the committee, was 
not a proper accounting of public funds. 
This matter is discussed on page 40 of 
the report. 

I have cited only two of many actions 
taken by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to strengthen the accounting and 
budgeting systems of the Department of 
Defense. The committee’s record in this 
area is one that cannot be criticized. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President the pend- 
ing amendment has not been voted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi and 
the Senator from North Dakota, as 
modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CLARK obtained the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, for the 
information of the Senate, to the best 
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of my knowledge and belief, no further 
amendments will be offered today. I have 
been in communication witk the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who has 
stated that he might have two small 
amendments tomorrow, but that he could 
not have them ready for presentation 
this afternoon. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] is here and can speak for him- 
self, but as I understand, he will not offer 
any amendments this afternoon. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. However, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has a speech on the 
merits of the bill that he wishes to make 
at this time. 

There will be no record votes this 
afternoon in my opinion. However, I 
think there is a mighty good chance that 
we will finish the bill tomorrow. We will 
perhaps, at the end of today’s session, 
have a proposed unanimous-consent re- 
quest for controlled time on any amend- 
ments that are offered and with respect 
to passage of the bill, if we can work out 
such an agreement. 

I appreciate the Senator yielding to 
me. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, for the 
information of the Senate, I have a 
speech, and, I suspect, some colloquy 
with the Senator from Mississippi with 
respect to the comment in the commit- 
tee report on antiballistic missile defense. 

I agree with the Senator’s statement 
concerning there being no possibility of 
votes this afternoon. I see no possibility 
of any votes this afternoon. 

Tomorrow, I shall have a speech on 
the merits of the bill, which speech 
might take as long as 2 hours. I hope it 
will be shorter. At the conclusion of that 
speech, I may submit a motion to recom- 
mit with instructions. However, I have 
not decided definitely whether to do that 
or not. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Mississippi will turn to page 7 of the re- 
port which deals with the antiballistic 
missile defense, I would like to read the 
three paragraphs in those comments and 
then, with the concurrence of my friend, 
the Senator from Mississippi, ask the 
Senator a few questions about the mat- 
ter. 

I read from the top of page 7 under 
the heading “Antiballistic Missile De- 
fense,” as follows: 

The recommendations of the committee 
include $730 million for the Nike X anti- 
ballistic missile defense system, including 
$309 million for the initial deployment of 
the system. There is also available $153 mil- 
lion appropriated in fiscal year 1967 for the 
deployment of the system that has not been 
used. When these funds are considered along 
with approximately $88 million in the pend- 
ing military construction appropriation bill, 
the total that will be available for this sys- 
tem during fiscal year 1968 totals approxi- 
mately $970 million. These funds are ade- 
quate to continue the development of the 
system and for initial deployment. The Con- 
gress has met its constitutional responsibil- 
ities in this matter, and the responsibility 
for further delaying this system clearly rests 
with the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 


I pause there to ask the Senator if it 
is not true that all of the funds recited 
here were in the administration request. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
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These are what we call the budget esti- 
mates for 1968. Of course, the $153 mil- 
lion is a carryover from fiscal year 1967. 

Mr. CLARK. The committee did not 
attempt either to increase or cut the 
budget figures with respect to further 
research and development and the pos- 
sible initial deployment of an antiballis- 
tic missile system? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
This is essentially the way the budget 
was presented to us and the way the De- 
partment of Defense presented it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I continue 
to read from page 7, the second para- 
graph: 

With respect to the $375 million requestea 
in the President’s budget to provide for the 
initial deployment of the system, the Secre- 
tary of Defense advised that these funds 
would be used if proposed negotiations with 
the Soviet Union to limit the deployment 
of antiballistic missile system proved un- 
successful. The committee is not aware of 
any successes from these proposed negotia- 
tions. However, it is the view of the commit- 
tee that the decision on the deployment of 
the antiballistic missile system cannot rest 
on any bilateral agreements reached with the 
Soviet Union. To proceed on such a basis 
ignores the progress being made by Red 
China in the field of nuclear weapons and 
ballistic missiles. Attention is called to the 
report of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, dated August 8, which indicates 
that Red China could possibly launch an 
intercontinental nuclear missile attack 
against the United States by the early 1970's. 
Furthermore, France has a large supply of 
nuclear weapons and is not a party to the 
negotiations. 


Then, the third paragraph reads: 

It is the view of the committee that the 
deployment of the Nike X antiballistic mis- 
sile system should be initiated immediately, 
and the committee urges the executive 
branch of the Government to take action 
accordingly. 


It is my understanding that both Sec- 
retary McNamara and President John- 
son are opposed to the immediate de- 
ployment of the Nike X. 

Mr. STENNIS. I cannot be certain 
what their present position is. When the 
Secretary testified before the committee, 
which was some time ago, he pointed out 
that the request for the money was based 
on the question of whether negotiation 
with the Soviet Union would be success- 
ful, as the report states. 

At the time this report was written, 
we had no further information one way 
or the other. The report was agreed to on 
August 3. The report indicated that 
Red China could possibly launch an in- 
ternational nuclear missile attack by the 
early 19708. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask my friend, the 
Senator from Mississippi, whether in the 
course of the hearings before the Ap- 
propriations Committee extensive testi- 
mony was not taken by the committee 
from Secretary McNamara, the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General 
Wheeler, the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, General McConnell, the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, General Johnson, and 
the Defense Department’s Director of 
Research and Engineering, Mr. John 
Foster, 

The committee went rather exhaus- 
tively into this matter, did it not? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
The committee did go into the matter 
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rather exhaustively, and frankly, we 
were impressed with the military threat 
as outlined by the military advisers to 
the Joint Chiefs, who thought we could 
not wait longer to have at least an initial 
start on deployment of the antiballis- 
tic missile system. 

Mr, CLARK. The Senator is aware, is 
he not, that the Armed Services Com- 
mittee has also made an investigation of 
the validity of the antiballistic missile 
systems and taken considerable testi- 
mony on that subject? 

Mr. STENNIS. The hearings were joint 
hearings this year, held by the Armed 
Services Committee and the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations. They are the 
only hearings we have had recently upon 
the state of development of the Nike X 
antiballistic missile system. 

Mr. CLARK. It is also my understand- 
ing that the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy has expressed its views on this 
matter? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not know whether 
the committee took any testimony. Can 
the Senator enlighten me on that? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think they did. I know 
they issued a very strong report with 
reference to Red China and her nuclear 
capacity. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is perhaps 
aware of the fact that the Subcommittee 
on Disarmament of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, chaired by the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], on which subcommittee I also 
serve, held extensive hearings on the 
desirability of deploying an antiballistic 
missile system. 

Mr. STENNIS. I remember that those 
hearings were held. I am not certain as 
to the dates. 

Mr. CLARK. They were held earlier 
this spring. 

As I review the testimony taken by the 
Appropriations Committee, it seems to 
me that practically the same witnesses 
were called as were called before the 
Subcommittee on Disarmament, except 
that the Subcommittee on Disarmament 
had Deputy Secretary Vance instead of 
Secretary McNamara. However, Deputy 
Secretary Vance fully represented Sec- 
retary McNamara’s views. 

The subcommittee also heard only 
from General Wheeler, and not from the 
other members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. We did, however, have the valuable 
testimony of two scientists from the 
Atomic Energy Commission who are en- 
gaged in the carrying out of research 
and development work which makes 
them experts in the area of an antibal- 
listic missiles system—Dr. May and Dr. 
Bradbury, one of them was from Los 
Alamos and the other was from the 
Livermore agency. We also had the most 
interesting testimony, which unfortu- 
nately was completely deleted, of Mr. 
Helms, the Director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. 

I believe I attended every one of those 
hearings, and I came to the conclusion 
that it would be a tragic mistake for us 
to deploy the antiballistic missile system 
at this time; and the speech I am about 
to make is directed toward this end, as 
has been an earlier speech which I made 
on the floor of the Senate perhaps a 
month ago. 
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I will now, rather quickly, proceed to 
that speech, but first I should like to 
ask my friend, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, whether there is anything in the 
bill with respect to the deployment or, 
indeed, to the research and development 
of the ABM, except the provision on 
page 16, at line 4, where there is a proviso, 
“That of the funds appropriated in this 
paragraph”—which is $5,478,600,000— 
“$269 million shall be available only for 
the Nike X antiballistic missile system.” 

Mr. STENNIS. Would the Senator re- 
state his question? Is there any other 

Mr. CLARK. Is there any other refer- 
ence to the appropriations for the ABM 
System? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. The Senator is cor- 
rect. This is the only place. The language 
on page 16 does tie those funds down for 
that purpose, and that purpose only. 

Will the Senator yield to me for 2 
minutes in order to make an observation? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have never been what 
might be called an extremist with re- 
spect to the subject of missiles. I was 
slow to be convinced about the effective- 
ness of the antiballistic missile system. 
But I do have foremost in my mind that 
we never will know which is the best 
course to follow until it is too late. We 
will have to act some time in advance on 
inconclusive evidence. 

The most convincing thing to me about 
the matter, as it stands now, is that Red 
China has clearly demonstrated that she 
will have the capability of having such a 
nuclear weapon and a delivery system. 
That would come in the early seventies, 
anyway, and that country has been 
ahead of schedule with respect to other 
previous calculations. 

If we do not have any defense deployed 
by that time, I believe it would be a 
great encouragement to Red China to 
take the chance. In other words, there 
would be a greater chance that they 
would attack us with the new weapon 
that they may have, if we have no de- 
fenses of this kind. Deployment of the 
antiballistic missile system would make 
the likelihood of a Chinese attack much 
more improbable. 

We would also have our own offensive 
weapons to use in retaliation. We have 
our guard up in that respect, and we ex- 
pect to keep it up. 

This matter involves billions of dol- 
lars, as the Senator will doubtless point 
out. It is not a small question. But I 
am fully convinced that we should start 
now to make these deployments. 

I await with interest the Senator’s 
speech on this subject. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall yield in a moment. 

It is always a matter of deep regret 
when I find myself in disagreement with 
my friend, the Senator from Mississippi. 
But I must say that the threat of Red 
China launching a ballistic missile at- 
tack on the United States before they 
have confidence that their missiles will 
get through does not impress me. 

The testimony is fairly clear that any 
kind of sophisticated ballistic missile at- 
tack would penetrate both the Spartan 
and the Sprint in short order, and that 
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the Russians could destroy us tomorrow, 
just as we could destroy them tomorrow. 
I cannot conceive of the Chinese being 
so foolish as to launch a light ballistic 
missile attack against us. In this regard, 
I must regretfully disagree with my 
friend, the Senator from Mississippi. 

I am happy to yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I take much the same position 
as does the Senator from Mississippi. 

To provide full protection for most of 
the major cities in the United States, and 
our missile system would cost approxi- 
mately $40 billion. I do not believe we 
should undertake anything of that mag- 
nitude. But to protect us against any 
Chinese threat would be comparatively 
simple, and it would only cost about $3.5 
billion. 

There is another advantage which I 
believe is of importance: If we got a start 
on the antiballistic missile system, we 
would gain experience which we may well 
need badly in the future. 

Mr. CLARK. I understand the point of 
view of the Senator from North Dakota. 
I would ask him, however, if it is not true 
that Red China, so far as we know, has 
no effective air force which would be 
capable of stopping our strategic air 
force from destroying their nuclear 
capability overnight. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I think 
this is true. We all know that they now 
have nuclear bombs. If they cannot make 
missiles at present, they will not have 
much of a problem buying them from 
some other country in a year or two. So 
they are almost certain to have missiles 
to carry their nuclear warheads to the 
United States. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator, of course, 
is entitled to his opinion. 

I will now move to my speech. 

Mr. President, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations on the defense 
appropriations bill, in my judgment, con- 
tains a number of statements which may 
be misunderstood or misinterpreted by 
the public. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee recommends “the deployment of the 
Nike X antiballistic missile system 
should be initiated immediately.” 

The committee also tells us: 

The Congress has met its constitutional re- 
sponsibilities in this matter, and the re- 
sponsibility for further delaying this system 
clearly rests with the executive branch of the 
Government. 


The Committee on Appropriations has 
every right—indeed, it has the responsi- 
bility—to inform Congress and the pub- 
lic at large of its views on the deploy- 
ment of an antiballistic missile system. 
I wish to make it clear, however, that I 
do not share the Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s opinion that the Nike X system 
should be initiated immediately. I take 
this position on the basis of the testimony 
given before the Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament in February and March of this 
year. 

The witnesses before the subcommit- 
tee were virtually the same as those who 
appeared before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, except that, so far as I know, the 
Appropriations Committee did not hear 
from Mr. Helms, the Director of the 
Centra! Intelligence Agency. Mr. Helms 
gave some very interesting and, to me, 
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convincing testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Disarmament. 

However, as is the custom of that 
Agency, he did not permit any part of it 
to be disclosed; he classified the entire 
matter. I think this was most unfor- 
tunate. It inhibits all of us from violating 
classified material. It so happens that 
a day or two later the Disarmament Sub- 
committee had the testimony of Mr. John 
Foster, Director of Research and Engi- 
neering of the Department of Defense, 
with respect to antiballistic missile sys- 
tems. While that testimony was also 
rigorously censored, there was a colloquy 
which I had with the witness which sur- 
vived the censorship, in which I pointed 
out that Mr. Helms had stated that we 
could destroy Moscow tomorrow despite 
their deployment of the so-called Mos- 
cow antiballistic missile system, and that 
their other system, the so-called Tal- 
linn system, was not as effective as the 
Moscow system and was possibly in- 
tended as an antiaircraft defense against 
high flying aircraft. 

Mr. President, the point is that we 
could destroy Moscow tomorrow with a 
sophisticated attack and they could de- 
stroy Washington, New York, or any one 
of a group of American cities or, indeed, 
any of our hardened ballistic missile sites 
by a sophisticated attack. What do I 
mean by “sophisticated attack”? It is 
true, in all likelihood, from our intelli- 
gence sources, that the Moscow system, 
which is not unlike our own ABM system, 
involves a complicated system of radar 
detection and quick firing missiles which 
intercept the incoming missile before it 
reaches its target. 

I cannot for security reasons—and I 
could not because I do not have the scien- 
tific know-how to do it, anyway—explain 
how this works other than to say that the 
first and possibly the second missile can 
be intercepted and knocked down, but 
then, an atmospheric condition will de- 
velop which will make detection difficult. 
As a result, the missiles that follow will 
be able to evade the defense system and 
land on target. 

This would be true of their missiles 
coming to attack us and this would be 
true of our missiles going to attack them. 
Therefore, I think it is the overwhelming 
consensus of scientific opinion, even 
among those who would like to see us 
deploy an ABM system, that the system 
is no good because it cannot defend 
against any sophisticated attack, as I 
have described that term. 

Mr. President, when we come to China, 
I am singularly unconvinced by the sug- 
gestion that we should spend billions and 
billions of dollars to protect against a 
potential Chinese missile attack which 
might be forthcoming in the early 1970's. 
I make this statement, first, because I 
think this theory is based an assuming 
an inherent stupidity on the part of the 
Chinese; that is, the Chinese are going 
to attack us with an unsophisticated 
missile system, knowing full well that 
the United States will destroy China if 
such an attack is made. Even if we de- 
ploy the so-called light or thin ABM 
system, the Chinese could come up with 
the means to avoid this defense. One way 
would be to send a submarine close to 
our shores. 

Mr. President, what bothers me is that 
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once we embark on this antiballistic 
missile system we are not going to stop 
at $2 billion or $3 billion; we will go up 
to around $30 billion or $40 billion and 
with it will have to go the kind of inten- 
sive civil defense system, in my opinion, 
which would so change the character of 
American life so as to cause the kind of 
society in the United States George Or- 
well described in his book “1984.” 

I say again, as I said in colloquy with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] a moment ago, in my opinion 
our best defense against a Chinese mis- 
sile attack is not to incur this enormous 
expenditure for an antiballistic missile 
system, which every one of the experts 
say is no good except against a very light 
attack, but rather we should rely upon 
our offensive systems. 

In sum, I am not persuaded by the 
argument advanced by my dear friend 
from the Committee on Appropriations. 

I have reason to believe that a case for 
the deployment of an anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system has not been made. On the 
bases of testimony taken by the Sub- 
committee on Disarmament I came to 
the conclusion that the President and 
the Secretary of Defense are absolutely 
correct in recommending to the Congress 
that the Nike X system should not be 
deployed at this time. 

I support the President’s position and 
I believe the majority of the members 
of the committee would come to that 
conclusion if they take the trouble to de- 
termine the facts, as it became my duty 
to do as a member of the Subcommittee 
on Disarmament. 

It is for this reason I have the trep- 
idation to rise to take issue with the 
conclusion and suggestion of the report 
of the Committee on Appropriations 
that Congress support the immediate de- 
ployment of the anti-ballistic-missile 
system. 

I must say that this Senator does not 
support these recommendations, and I 
am sure there are a good many others 
who would instead support the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the President. 
There is another important issue raised 
by the Appropriations Committee report. 
It states fiatly that Congress has met its 
constitutional responsibilities in the 
matter of the anti-ballistic-missile de- 
ployment and that the responsibility for, 
further delaying this system clearly 
rests with the executive branch of this 
Government.” 

I suggest that this is rather a demean- 
ing view of the role of Congress in one 
of the great issues of our time. It is my 
opinion, and I am sure that it is the 
opinion shared by most of my colleagues, 
that Congress’ responsibility does not 
end at the water’s edge of appropri- 
ations. It is a momentous national issue 
at stake here. Congress cannot simply 
wash its hands of the issue by saying 
that providing appropriations is all that 
is required of Congress, 

What of the deliberations of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, and the 
Armed Services Committee? Since when 
have we delegated the formulaton of na- 
tional policy, as distinguished from the 
making of appropriations, to the Appro- 
priations Committee? 
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I suggest, in all good humor, that this 
is not the function of the Appropriations 
Committee to decide a question of policy 
of this sort. I am particularly disturbed 
that the committee report would state 
that Congress has met its constitutional 
responsibilities in this matter. As I said, 
before my good friend from Mississippi 
came back into the Chamber, he knows 
the high regard in which I hold him, I 
have a little bit of the feeling that the 
Appropriations Committee went outside 
its normal jurisdiction and undertook 
to legislate on a question of policy which 
is really not within its jurisdiction. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will yield quite briefly 
there 

Mr. CLARK, I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS, On his reference to the 
Constitution. He will recall, I am sure, 
that the Constitution provides that Con- 
gress “shall” provide for the national de- 
fense. It does not say “may,” but “shall.” 

We saw that as part of the national de- 
fense so that no legislation is needed to 
use a particular weapon. I think it is a 
very serious constitutional question, 
really, whether Congress would pass an 
effective law making the Executive use 
any particular weapon. But, of course, if 
there is any, this would be one of them, 
because this is the top. But I do not be- 
lieve that Congress should be criticized 
in that vein, anyway. But what we said 
and what we did, we gave them the 
money they asked for and we said we 
thought they should go on and deploy. 
Here is the money. Now we have exercised 
and discharged our constitutional re- 
ponsibility. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator may think 
that the committee has, but I say, again, 
as I said before the Senator came into 
the Chamber, that I do not think that 
Congress has. 

It seems to me that this is a matter 
not for the Appropriations Committee 
but for the Armed Services Committee 
and the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As the able Senator 
knows, one of the major problems of to- 
day in the administrative branch is the 
amount of time that must be given by 
the various heads of departments to the 
committees of the House and Senate. By 
fortunate circumstances, and with that 
premise, the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Appropriations of the 
Appropriations Committee is also chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee; 
and therefore there has been great sav- 
ing of time to people such as the Secre- 
tary of Defense and his various assist- 
ants. 

Hearings have been held jointly. 
Therefore, no doubt some of the think- 
ing of Armed Services has spilled over to 
the Appropriations Committee report. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not true, let me say 
to my good friend from Missouri, that 
he and the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jackson] are ad hoc members of 
the Appropriations Committee? 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Yes. That is right. 

Mr. CLARK. Regretfully, I cannot 
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share the view of my good friend. As for 
this interlocking relationship between 
the Armed Services Committee and the 
Appropriations Committee, I think it 
would be far better if they could take a 
fresh look without being 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the Senator will 
allow me to interject, I personally have 
not made any statement with respect to 
the antiballistic missile. But, in all hon- 
esty, after studying it as a member of 
the Disarmament Subcommittee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee, 
and as an ad hoc member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, I am impressed 
with the position taken by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson]. He has 
given great attention to this matter and 
I believe knows as much about it as any 
Member of the Senate. There are many 
aspects of this problem plus and minus. I 
do think that we of the Armed Services 
Committee, as well as the Appropriations 
Committee, have worked hard to under- 
stand it, as we have also in the Foreign 
Relations Committee, I believe the report 
itself was made with great sincerity. 
The senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] has had more experience on 
this matter of defense than any civilian 
in Washington today, bar none. Other 
Senators are involved, including the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
chairman of the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee. Before this latter committee, in- 
cidentally, the question of the test ban 
treaty came up, and both the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] and I 
voted for that treaty. I was glad to see it 
pass, but the thrust of my position is 
that this matter has been gone into fairly 
thoroughly by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure that it has 
been, but there is an aspect of that on 
which I should like to speak a little later. 

How is the public to judge the issues 
if all one hears, and from one of the 
most important committees in the U.S. 
Congress, is the flat statement that 
the Nike X antiballistic missile system 
should be deployed immediately? There 
is no report to follow up that rec- 
ommendation. Much of the testimony 
in support of the conclusions is classi- 
fied, There has been no extensive public 
debate of the matter. I believe that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Younc] and I 
are the only two Senators who have 
spoken up in defense of the President and 
the Secretary of Defense for their re- 
luctance to deploy such a system at such 
a huge cost, and with so little hope that 
the deployment would be in any way 
effective. 

So my view is that we ought to have 
a broad debate, with as little classified 
material to work from as possible, before 
Congress makes up its mind as to just 
what should be done about this vitally 
important matter, not only with respect 
to defense policy, but also of foreign 
policy. It is for this reason that I am 
somewhat critical of the comments of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

One of the questions which one might 
ask is, What kind of system does the 
committee recommend—the light or 
thin system, which will stop only the first 
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or possibly the second incoming missile 
or a full-scale deployment? Against 
whom is this system to be directed? 
Have all the components of the Nike X 
system been tested together? The fact is 
that they have not. 

What about the statement of John 
Foster, Director of Research and Engi- 
neering in the Department of Defense, 
that the deployment of the heavy ballis- 
tic missile system is not technically 
justified. This is only a sampling of the 
questions still to be answered. 

I would hope that some day Mr. Helms, 
Director of Central Intelligence, proba- 
bly knows as much about the Russian 
capabilities in this regard as any living 
man, might be persuaded to say in an 
open hearing what he told the Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament in executive 
session. 

What is needed is informed national 
debate on the issue of antiballistic missile 
deployment. Congress, the Executive, and 
all sectors of American national life must 
participate in such a debate. For this rea- 
son, I have advocated that the President 
conyene a special commission, drawn 
from all sectors of national life, to con- 
sider the antiballistic missile issue in its 
widest possible context. In my opinion, 
the need for such a commission has been 
reenforced by the report of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

In response to this suggestion, which I 
made some time ago, the President at a 
press conference indicated some reluc- 
tance to consider the creation of a blue 
ribbon commission, such as the Finletter 
Commission, appointed by President 
Truman shortly after World War II, or 
the Gaither Commission, appointed lat- 
er by President Eisenhower, which made 
comprehensive investigations, in depth, 
of the status of our defenses in the light 
of the cold war, of the development of the 
air age, and of nuclear energy, the atom 
bomb, and the hydrogen bomb, and sub- 
mitted reports which were of inestimable 
benefit not only to the armed services, the 
State Department, and the President, 
but to the public generally. 

These reports were of such value be- 
cause those gentlemen who were ap- 
pointed to those commissions were civil- 
ians of high competence in their field. 
There was a sprinkling of military men. 
There was a sprinkling of former civilian 
officers in the Department of Defense. 
But there were also former representa- 
tives of the State Department and many 
and knowledgeable individuals who had 
not been infected by what President 
Eisenhower called the military-industrial 
complex, which I believe is going to have 
to be renamed pretty soon as the mili- 
tary, industrial, congressional, scientific 
complex. This is a complex which brings 
together much of the brains of the coun- 
try who have a personal vested interest in 
seeing that as much money is spent as 
possible for a further proliferation of our 
offensive and defensive capability. 

Mr. President, I have a few things 
more to say. I would certainly not en- 
dorse, as one Senator, the recommenda- 
tions of the Appropriations Committee, 
and my vote in support of this bill cer- 
tainly should not be construed as a vote 
in support of the recommendation which 
appears, with respect to the anti-ballis- 
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tic-missile defense system, on page 7 of 
the committee report. 

I separate the two, and unequivocally 
reject the report’s recommendations on 
the antiballistic missile; and I hope the 
Secretary of Defense will stand firm in 
his recommendation to the President, 
bearing in mind the enormous cost and 
the little likelihood that the system 
would achieve its hoped-for results. 

As background to the issues of which 
I have been talking, I would hope that 
Senators would give careful attention to 
a speech made at the Midwest Confer- 
ence of Political Scientists at Purdue 
University by Dr. Ralph E. Lapp as long 
ago as April 27 of this year. 

Dr. Lapp is one of our leading nuclear 
physicists and a member of the team 
which developed the first atomic bomb. 
In that capacity, of course, he was a 
member of the Manhattan Project. He 
was assistant director of the Argonne 
National Laboratory in 1945 and 1946. He 
was a participating scientist at the Bi- 
kini bomb test. He has been the chief 
nuclear physicist with the Office of Naval 
Research. He is an experienced, able, and 
universally respected scientist. 

In the speech to which I refer, he ad- 
verts to the dangers of the influence of 
the growing military-industrial complex, 
and aptly entitles his remarks “The 
Weapons Culture.” 

Earlier this week we saw, I thought, a 
shocking example of the weapons cultists 
at work in the administration’s efforts 
not only to restore the military assist- 
ance credit account to the Foreign As- 
sistance Act, but to use a back-door ma- 
neuver to gain new authority to sell con- 
ventional arms to poor countries that 
cannot afford them. By one vote, the 
Senate blocked this maneuver, and I am 
firmly convinced the New York Times 
was correct when it said that the Sen- 
ate’s action was a vote for restoring the 
constitutional balance of civilian and 
military authority. 

I trust that the Senate will be able to 
again reassert its constitutional author- 
ity by blocking the efforts of the weapons 
cultists to build and deploy an anti-bal- 
listic-missile defense system. 

As Dr. Lapp put it so clearly and omi- 
nously, when he said: 

Today much of the scientific community 
is mute. 


And, mark this well— 

The President has a Science Advisor, but 
he has given no public counsel on Nike-X. 
The White House has a President’s Science 
Advisory Committee but it issues no public 
statement—no White Paper—on ballistic 
missile defense. The National Academy of 
Sciences has a Defense Science Board but it 
gives no public counsel on Nike-X. But the 
science hawks sweep down and urge more 
arms. Twenty two years of weapons addition 
have taken their toll. Their vision is affected 
so that beyond warheads, they see nothing 
but more warheads. Beyond Nike-X, they 
foresee Nike- and then Z. Arms and coun- 
terarms in endless succession. 

The decision on Nike-X is not just a com- 
mitment to certain hardware items. It may 
well mark the point of no return in the arms 
race. It may signal the erection of ramparts 
for Fortress America whose boundaries will 
then enclose a culture dedicated to weapons. 
That is why I believe the American people 
should debate this issue most thoroughly lest 
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we plunge heedlessly into the total impris- 
onment of a weapons culture. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of Dr. Lapp’s address may be 
printed in full in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to refer to some of Dr. Lapp’s major 
points in the course of his address in 
what might be called, I suppose, an ad- 
dendum to my own prepared remarks. I 
do this because I think what Dr. Lapp 
has to say, which will necessarily be 
printed in small print at the end of my 
talk, is far too unlikely to get the atten- 
tion from the Senate and other readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which in 
my opinion it so justly deserves. 

The first point that Dr. Lapp makes— 
and I am now paraphrasing and not 
quoting—is that in holding scientific re- 
search and discovery in respect, as we 
should, we must be alert to the equal 
and opposite danger that public policy 
itself could become captive to the scien- 
tific and technological element. This I 
think we are on the way to having hap- 
pen. When I said a little earlier it is no 
longer simply a military-industrial com- 
plex, it is a military-industrial complex 
which has enlisted on its side vast scien- 
tific allies, able scientific allies, but also 
hawks, people who are in fact weapons 
cultists. And it has, I regret to state fur- 
ther, as allies, many able, intelligent, and 
experienced Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress in both branches. What I 
most deplore is that those weapons 
cultists seem for the moment to have the 
edge on those of us who would substitute 
international cooperation for interna- 
tional conflict. I am happy that, with 
regard to this particular issue, the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense are 
standing firm, for the time being at Ieast, 
against this military-industrial-scien- 
tific-congressional complex, and I for one 
say, “More power to them.” 

Dr. Lapp makes the same point, in his 
talk, in somewhat different words: 

I extend the presidential inventory to in- 
clude the militant faction of the Congress 
and a growing sector of the U.S. labor force 
which is interlocked in this arms matrix. 


For those who make weapons of de- 
struction hold good jobs which they do 
not wish to lose, and there is a vested in- 
terest far beyond the manufacturers and 
the management people in these many 
industries which are making hundreds 
of millions of dollars every year out of 
the arms race. 

Those allies are, in effect, the labor 
unions and the labor men who work for 
the armament industry. As Dr. Lapp says, 
We live in a day when the scientific re- 
search laboratory has become the birth- 
place of military weapons.” 

This is sardonic to me, but Dr. Lapp 
makes the point that among the list of 
leading contractors of the Defense De- 
partment are the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and Johns Hopkins 
University. To what a pass have we come, 
when our academicians and the brains 
of our great universities are being turned 
over to the militarists and the indus- 
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trialists, and providing them with much 
of the research and development and 
brainpower which they need to turn our 
country into Fortress America. 

I think I can already see happening 
what Dr. Lapp predicts—that the more 
we are addicted to arms, the more will 
this arms culture pervade our every way 
of life, and become self-perpetuating. 

I suspect that George Orwell, when he 
wrote 1984 a good many years ago, 
saw with a very clear vision—a vision 
almost equal to that of H. G. Wells— 
when he predicted the end of democracy 
in most of the Western countries as a re- 
sult of the decline and indeed the aboli- 
tion of freedom of speech, initiated, in 
the first instance, by the fact that we 
were turning ourselves into arms cultists, 
directing the best energies of our civili- 
zation to the arms race. 

It was Robert Lovett, former Secre- 
tary of Defense, who commented, on 
May 2, 1964: 

It is not the unwarranted power of the 
scientist or of the military officer or of any 
other expert that is now cause for our con- 
cern. Isolation is what creates the real prob- 
lem—that is, power insulated from com- 
peting skills or the claims of other groups 
for recognition of possible alternative courses 
of action. 


This power of isolation can indeed be 
formidable. Modern science in the lab- 
oratory is isolated from public under- 
standing almost by its very nature. None 
of us can really understand what they 
are doing or what they are up to until 
suddenly the research and development 
efforts are sprung upon us as new ways 
and means of killing people and pro- 
moting the interminable arms race, 
which to my way of thinking can end 
only in the destruction of our civiliza- 
tion. 

Dr. Lapp quotes the late Dr. Leo 
Szilard, an outstanding nuclear scientist, 
great lover of peace, and great believer 
in disarmament, as having told Dr. Lapp: 

The “secret” stamp is the most powerful 
weapon ever invented. 


And to a weaponsmaker, the mark of 
classification is a reflex action. Every- 
thing must be classified on the ground 
of national interest, and once classified, 
it is withdrawn from the possibility of 
being explained to the American people. 

I have already adverted, this after- 
noon, to the inhibitions placed on me by 
the secret testimony before the Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament with respect to 
this antiballistic missile deployment 
question. To me, the members of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government have 
gone far out of line in classifying ma- 
terials to which the American people 
are entitled; material which we should 
be able to disseminate from the floor of 
the Senate; and there is no way by which 
we can appeal from such action, because 
the constitutional right of executive 
privilege is continuously raised. They 
have the cards in their hands. We ask 
them to declassify; if they are unwilling 
to do it, there is nothing we can do about 
it, and in the end, weapons contests move 
ahead, and those who would smoke them 
out into the open have lost, through 
secret classification, in my opinion, the 
ability to lay the facts before the Amer- 
ican people. 
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Dr. Lapp quotes Prof. James A. Van 
Allen as having observed: 

There are many persons in the government 
establishment—the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, I think, is a notable example—who go 
through life never talking to anyone except 
in internal Los Alamos-Oak Ridge documents. 


Dr. Lapp also suggests that if the read- 
er thinks this is an exaggeration, he is 
able to tell us that last year the Atomic 
Energy Commission declassified 14,000 
documents, but there is no reckoning of 
how many secret reports are in existence. 

Secrecy remains the stout shield of the 
weapons-maker; with it. he can fend off crit- 
icism or confound it. 


There are, of course, exceptions to the 
rule that the establishment promotes 
only tractable scientists to positions of 
authority, but it is the fact that if a 
scientist becomes a falcon it is because 
he takes the hard line which is echoed 
by the weapons cultists. By and large, 
those scientists who continue in author- 
ity with the Government make their 
peace with the hard liners, the hawks 
in the Government. 

The basic question is whether or not 
democracy can survive science; and the 
challenge is really that of science in the 
service of the military. The disciplines 
of the two groups seem so unlike that I 
wonder why the shotgun marriage which 
brought them together in World War II 
did not end in a hasty postwar divorce. 
But it has not; and perhaps that is be- 
cause, as Hans Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills have put it: 

Precisely because of their specialization 
and knowledge the scientist and technician 
are among the most easily used and coordi- 
nated groups in modern society. 


Then they added: 

The very rigor of their training typically 
makes them the easy dupes of men wise in 
political ways. 


Dr. Lapp then notes that he has ob- 
served the inordinate regard with which 
some famous scientists hold military 
men. Even the late great J. Robert Op- 
penheimer, for whom I have the highest 
regard, was tempted to put on colonel’s 
uniform as head of the wartime Los 
Alamos site. He did not do so, much to 
his credit, I think, but the temptation 
was there. 

Curiously enough, when we get down 
to the field of natural and physical 
sciences, we find quite a few cold war 
warriors who are physical scientists and 
are recipients of Central Intelligence 
Agency support. And obviously the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency support is given 
in almost every instance to counterin- 
telligence efforts directed toward win- 
ning the alleged cold war. 

We find that some of these people go 
pretty far. Not too long ago, in March, 
the Reader’s Digest, a charter member 
of the military-scientific-industrial- 
congressional hawk establishment 
quoted General Twining, former Chief of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as bemoaning 
cutbacks in atomic production and urg- 
ing elimination of the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. 

There is a recurring theme of military 
supremacy in this country, although 
Secretary of Defense McNamara has 
been a stalwart defender of civilian in- 
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terest, and for this has been castigated 
by many Members of Congress as well as, 
sotto voce and behind his back, by many 
members of the military. Nevertheless, 
Secretary McNamara has valiantly held 
the line against the combined forces of 
the weapons cultists—against Pentagon 
generals and admirals who, at the slight- 
est provocation, readily leak classified 
data to favored reporters. 

Mr. President, is it not interesting 
how often we see informed columnists 
such as Hanson W. Baldwin and Joseph 
Alsop obviously leak from Pentagon 
sources information intended to embar- 
rass the Secretary of Defense or Presi- 
dent or some Member of Congress, or 
even of the executive branch, who is 
unhappy with the prominence of the 
military, industrial, and scientific estab- 
lishment—and we have to include an 
awful lot of columnists and reporters in 
this—which wields such power in our 
country. 

It is rather amusing, as Dr. Lapp 
notes, that it is characteristic of the 
weapons cult that they trust the Soviet 
Union implicitly with regard to any 
technological innovations. A “hole in the 
ground” outside a Soviet city is thus 
converted into a highly efficient ballistic 
missile defense system which—also 
characteristically—invalidates the pow- 
er of the U.S. deterrent. 

It is, indeed, curious how these cult- 
ists, otherwise untrusting of the So- 
viets, are quick to believe them when it 
suits their purpose, on completely inad- 
equate evidence, that a hole in the 
ground is the base for an antiballistic 
missile system. 

Actually, as the antiballistic missile 
system controversy will demonstrate, 
the military are very unhappy about the 
softness of the Central Intelligence 
Agency estimates, because the military 
always takes a most conservative view 
of the Soviet offensive capabilities. They 
prefer to take the highest numbers. 

We have heard that recent national 
intelligence estimates have reduced the 
range of uncertainty as to Soviet mili- 
tary capability, and the military may 
perhaps now be severely restricted in 
their somewhat romantic effort to make 
the Soviet threat a great deal more 
menacing than it actually is. 

I will not advert to Dr. Lapp’s com- 
ments on the ability of Nike X to defend 
our cities and missile bases. That ability 
is practically nonexistent, as I have 
pointed out earlier in my remarks. Nor 
will I comment on the obvious amount of 
overkill which both the Soviet Union and 
ourselves have now. 

Dr. Lapp's address is full of interesting 
statistics in this respect. He does, how- 
ever, emphasize the potential and avail- 
able level of attack which could saturate 
many areas of the Soviet Union to the 
point where life above the surface of the 
earth would be denied. The fact is, says 
Dr. Lapp—and I am again paraphrasing 
him—that the biopotency of radioactive 
fallout is so great that there are limits to 
the application of force in war. This con- 
cept is absolutely abhorrent to military 
men who still insist on following in von 
Clausewitz’ footsteps. 

I point out that von Clausewitz has 
become militarily obsolete as a strategist 
because the entire concept of warfare 
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which he formulated, and which at one 
time was most useful and helpful, was 
more or less eliminated by the atomic 
bomb and even more so by the hydrogen 
bomb. 

Nor will I refer again to the testi- 
mony of Secretary McNamara given year 
after year with respect to the nuclear 
capability of our country and the steps 
that need to be taken, one of those steps 
being the delopyment of an antiballistic 
missile system. 

So I agree with Dr. Lapp that Mr. 
McNamara understands the antibal- 
listic missile issue, and understands it a 
whole lot better than any of the members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or, may I say 
with all due respect, than many of the 
Members of the Senate, including mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee. 

I will not pause further on the cogent 
comments of Dr. Lapp other than to re- 
fer, with my approval, to the reasons 
he states as to why the Soviets are ap- 
parently beginning to deploy an anti- 
ballistic missile system. We have been 
referring to it as an ABM system. He 
refers to it as a BMD or ballistic missile 
defense system. 

Dr. Lapp addressed his remarks to a 
group of political scientists and said that 
they are entitled to make up their own 
list of reasons, but that he as a natural 
and physical scientists suggests that the 
Russians traditionally are more defense 
minded than we are, although an anti- 
ballistic missile system is purely a de- 
fensive response based upon an inad- 
equate weapons potential with which to 
create an effective defense. 

He points out that the Red army plays 
a leading role in military planning, as 
the Pentagon does. 

He points out that in a closed society, 
the national dialog is for more re- 
stricted than in the United States be- 
cause Soviet secrecy is far greater than 
ours, and this secrecy may be conducive 
to strategic errors. In such an atmos- 
phere, a scientist or technical man may 
oversell a weapons concept. A military 
leader may then buy this concept out of 
ignorance, or hope, or a combination 
of both and then take it to the leaders 
in the Kremlin and find that the infor- 
mation is not there with which to dispell 
the illusion. 

Dr. Lapp also says and this is so true, 
that weapons technology, whether offen- 
sive or defensive in nature, has an in- 
eluctable momentum. Machines and 
gadgetry tend to dominate man. 

He quotes that famous and he thinks— 
and I now think—most unfortunate com- 
ment of Dr. Harold Agnew, director of 
the Los Alamos Laboratories’ Weapons 
Division made last March. And while 
this has been quoted on several occasions 
on the floor of the Senate, I shall quote 
it again together with Dr. Lapp’s com- 
ment. 

Dr. Agnew said: 

The basis of advanced technology is inno- 
vation and nothing is more stifling to in- 
novation than seeing one’s product not used 
or ruled out of consideration on flimsy 
premises involving public world opinion. 


He told this to an Air Force Associa- 
tion conference. I used to belong to the 
Air Force Association because I was at 
one time a colonel in that branch of the 
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service. And I am very proud of my 
World War II service with the Air Force. 
However, the Air Force Association has 
become nothing more than a seal for the 
military - industrial - scientifie- congres- 
sional-columnist complex- 

I must say that I do believe that Dr. 
Agnew should be prohibited from play- 
ing with little tin soldiers which might 
explode in his or somebody else’s face. 
I, for one, would be very hopeful, indeed, 
that much of the lethal weaponry which 
is coming out of the research and devel- 
opment laboratories will never be tried 
and will never be used, because long be- 
fore that time comes we will be able to 
come to some relaxation of tension, some 
first starts at arms control and disarma- 
ment, which would turn our country from 
the weapons cultists. 

I have some confidence that there is 
enough strength in those of us who he- 
lieve in cooperation and not conflict, and 
enough fundamental belief in the Amer- 
ican people, that in the end we will pre- 
vail. I say that because of the extraor- 
dinary jump in President Johnson’s 
popularity which took place after the 
Glassboro meeting and the hundreds of 
thousands of letters which poured in, 
blessing him as a man of peace and com- 
mending him for having gotten together 
with the Soviet leader, and hopefully 
having made the first short step toward 
an effort to end the cold war and move 
toward arms control and detente. 

Mr. President, I will not quote at great 
length from Dr. Lapp’s case against the 
antiballistic missile system, because I 
have summarized it in my earlier re- 
marks. But I cannot fail to point out 
that the split between Secretary McNa- 
mara and the Joint Chiefs of Staff is 
much deeper than the single issue of the 
antiballistic missile system. There is a 
philosophical gap. Mr. McNamara seeks 
the means to prevent the outbreak of a 
nuclear conflict, whereas the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff gear their thinking to 
fighting and winning a nuclear war. I 
do not blame the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for that. That is their job. That is what 
they are hired for. That is why they are 
put in those positions, and they must be 
thinking about fighting and winning a 
nuclear war—if such a thing is possible, 
and I personally do not believe it is. But 
that is no reason for putting them on 
top instead of keeping them on tap. 

I agree with Dr. Lapp that the advent 
of the intercontinental ballistic system 
has compressed the time dimension of 
war just as the nuclear explosives ex- 
panded the area of destruction from a 
single weapon. The element of time is 
now so critical and so short that you 
need time to know how badly you are hit 
and how heavy are the enemy losses, and 
you are not going to have that time, be- 
cause it is not within the capability of 
the human mind to get it. 

Target intelligence, damage apprecia- 
tion, estimates of reserve strength are 
vital to make human decisions in the 
conduct of war. Yet, nothing is left for 
any human d when we 
come to nuclear warfare. Everything has 
to be programed in advance and en- 
trusted to a computer. We enter the 
world of H. G. Wells. The whole situa- 
tion becomes utterly unreal. But, real or 
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not, the military go right ahead, and so 
do their industrial, scientific, and con- 
gressional allies—and their pet column- 
ists, also—with these war games. 

Herman Kahn, the well-known mili- 
tary scientist, is a typical example of a 
war game player, I remember being in a 
seminar with him not too long ago, 
trying to figure out what would be the 
situation in the year 2000 with respect to 
the posture of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. All that the very able, very 
bright, and intelligent Dr. Kahn could 
think of was: 

Well, if the Russians move two more 
divisions in the year 2000 up on the western 
front, we may have to take one division out 
of Korea. 


Given his judgment and the judgment 
of all these other people, this thing is 
going to go on forever; and if it does go 
on forever, there is no solution, in my 
opinion, except the destruction of 
civilization. 

Dr. Lapp goes on to point out that the 
Nike X enthusiasts who want to spend 
$40 billion on ballistic defenses should 
be told that their electronic missile won- 
derwork requires an ally—a national sys- 
tem of nuclear shelters. We have no such 
system, and neither do the Soviets. There 
are a few seers at the Rand Corp. 
apparently blessed with underground 
vision, and they think there are some So- 
viet shelters, but no one else thinks so, 
including the CIA. I would regard—if 
there is one—a genuine Soviet shelter 
system as much more serious than an 
ABM deployment. 

I conclude with my grave concern, 
which is also the grave concern of Dr. 
Lapp: Why have not the people who are 
charged in our Government with the 
duty of advising our country in these 
matters spoken up? Why has not the 
President’s scientific adviser made any 
public statement about the desirability of 
employing an ABM system? Where are 
the national institutes of science and 
their experts? What kind of comments 
are being made by the advisory commit- 
tee of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, which I know has listened 
to testimony on this subject for 2 years 
now? Why has not Mr. Foster, the Direc- 
tor of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, told us what he thinks? 

I believe that the American public and 
Congress are entitled to some objective 
advice on this question. 

Mr. President, I suggest no amend- 
ment to the present bill. I merely wanted 
to make a record of what one Senator 
thinks on this very important subject. 

I thank the Chair, and I thank my 
friend, the Senator from Mississippi, for 
their courtesy. 

I yield the floor. 

Exursrr 1 
THE WEAPONS CULTURE 
(Text of speech by Dr. Ralph E. Lapp, at 
the Midwest Conference of Political Sci- 
entists, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.) 

I have deliberately chosen the title “The 
Weapons Culture” because I believe that the 
past seven years have taken us further down 
the path against which President Eisenhower 
warned in his Farewell Address. You will re- 
call that he said: “In the councils of govern- 
ment, we must guard against the acquisition 
of unwarranted influence, whether sought 
or unsought by the military-industrial com- 
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plex. The potential for the disastrous rise of 
misplaced power exists and will persist.” 

The phrase “military-industrial complex” 
has received so much public attention that 
we tend to forget that the Farewell Address 
contained a much broader admonition. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower also warned: “In holding 
scientific research and discovery in respect, 
as we should, we must be alert to the equal 
and opposite danger that public policy could 
itself become captive of a scientific-techno- 
logical elite.” 

In describing a _ scientific-technological- 
military-industrial complex as a “weapons 
culture” I extend the presidential inventory 
to include the militant faction of the Con- 
gress and a growing sector of the U.S. labor 
force which is interlocked in this arms 
matrix. During the next fiscal year the United 
States will spend about $80 billion on its 
national security. I need not remind a group 
of political scientists how such a massive 
infusion of funds insinuates itself into the 
American economy. No wonder we find so 
many legislators promoting the interests of 
the weapons culture—their constituents 
draw paychecks countersigned in the Pen- 
tago: 


n. 

We live in a day when the scientific re- 
search laboratory has become the birth place 
of military weapons. Military “hardware” is 
increasingly a product born on a university 
campus or in the secret facility of some off- 
campus affiliate. Scientists have come to oc- 
cupy a truly sacerdotal position in the coun- 
cils of the weapons establishment. 

Allow me to recite for you certain facts 
about modern arms; 

1, In the past ten years almost $100 billion 
has been committed in this country to re- 
search and development of a military nature. 
This accounts for 90 percent of all Fed- 
erally-financed R&D activity. 

2. During the past two decades the United 
States has, with a single post-Korea excep- 
tion, constantly escalated its defense spend- 
ing. The attached chart illustrates my point. 

3. The explosive power of the U.S. military 
arsenal has grown to such magnitude that 
the word “overkill” is a diminutive. A graph- 
ical plot of tons of TNT equivalent (see at- 
tachment) shows a “small bump” at the 
1940-1945 period corresponding to the war- 
time production of conventional explosives. 
Thereafter the curve “take off” goes almost 
vertically upward. This astonishing curve 
is a unique characteristic of the 20th Cen- 
tury. In my opinion, it bisects all history— 
leaving to the past the preatomic days. 

To paraphrase George Bernard Shaw— 
man's mind is in his weapons. I think that's 
how Shaw would put it if he could see the 
world today. How else would he describe a 
situation where the University of California 
protracts a wartime arrangement and ad- 
ministers the Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory and the postwar H-bomb competitor, 
the Livermore Laboratory? How else can one 
comment on the fact that the list of leading 
contractors to the Defense Department con- 
tains names such as M.IT. and Johns 
Hopkins? 

The roots of the weapons culture go deep 
and ramify throughout our society. The more 
we are addicted to arms, the more will the 
culture pervade our every way of life and 
become self-perpetuating. Considering the 
past two decades of defense spending for the 
Cold War one sees little grounds for opti- 
mism. Indeed, we stand today on the brink of 
an historic decision with regard to a new 
phase of armament—ballistic missile defense 
(BMD). I intend to devote most of my re- 
marks to this specific issue. But before doing 
so, let us look at the military-industrial com- 
plex—or the weapons culture, as I call it. 

In his May 2, 1964 address to the Military 
Academy at West Point, former Defense 
Secretary Robert A. Lovett commented: 

“It is not the unwarranted power of the 
scientist or of the military officer or of any 
other expert that is now cause for our con- 
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cern. Isolation is what creates the real prob- 
lem—that is, power insulated from compet- 
ing skills or the claims of other groups for 
recognition of possible alternative courses 
of action.” s 

The power of isolation enhanced by in- 
sulation can be formidable. Modern science 
is isolated from the public understanding 
by its almost unearthly nature—its sheer 
dimension, strangeness and incomprehen- 
sibility. Modern technology, in addition, is 
insulated by official secrecy which inhibits 
and undercuts public discussion. I recall that 
Dr. Leo Szilard once told me: “The SECRET 
stamp is the most powerful weapon ever in- 
vented.” We have produced a generation of 
weapons scientists in our provincial labora- 
tories to whom secrecy is a natural state of 
affairs. To a weapons maker the mark of 
classification is a reflex action. 

Professor James A, Van Allen has observed: 
“There are many persons in the government 
establishment—the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, I think, is a notable example—who go 
through life never talking to anyone except 
in internal Los Alamos-Oak Ridge docu- 
ments.” If you think this is exaggeration I 
can tell you that last year the Atomic Energy 
Commission declassified 14,000 documents 
but there is no reckoning of how many SE- 
CRET reports are in existence. Secrecy re- 
mains the stout shield of the weapons- 
maker; with it, he can fend off criticism or 
confound it. We must recognize that our 
weapons scientists often achieve high posi- 
tions in the power structure of our society. 
Graduates of the Livermore Laboratory do 
their postdoctoral research in Washington, 
D.C. It is no accident that the Establishment 
promotes scientists to positions of authority. 
If scientists become falcons, it is because they 
take the “hard line” which is echoed by the 
weapons cultists. There are exceptions to the 
rule, but those scientists who continue on in 
authority make their peace with the “hard- 
liners.” A strange and powerful species of 
hawk now rests upon the falconer’s mitt. 

The basic question here is whether or not 
democracy can survive science. More explicit- 
ly, it is the challenge of science in the service 
of the military. The disciplines of the two 
groups seem so unlikely that it is not appar- 


-ent why the shotgun marriage of World War 


II did not end in a hasty postwar divorce. 
Actually there was a period of separation but 
then it became a more permanent union as 
Big Science gained affluence in Cold War- 
oriented research. But a quarter century ago 
Hans H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills diagnosed 
a weakness in the scientist which make him 
susceptible to military influence. “Precisely 
because of their specialization and knowledge 
the scientist and technician are among the 
most easily used and coordinated groups in 
modern society” they wrote. . . the very 
rigor of their training typically makes them 
the easy dupes of men wise in political 
ways.” 

In my own experience I have often ob- 
served the inordinate regard with which some 
famous scientists held military men. Perhaps 
it was kind of a respect for power of a differ- 
ent kind, I recall that J. Robert Oppenheimer 
was tempted to don a Colonel’s uniform as 
head of the wartime Los Alamos site. Of 
course, he did not do so, but I have wondered 
what might have happened had he assumed 
military rank. One consequence might have 
been immunity to the travail of his postwar 
security problems. Uniform or not, some 
scientists in the postwar era became para- 
military. No potential weapons development 
was too bizarre for their championing. Nor 
too costly. (Must weapons culture demand 
that new weapons systems be expensive to 
develop and, in addition, be costly to pro- 
duce? Moreover, is it equally n that 
the systems succumb to early obsolescence?) 

I do not mean to single out scientists alone 
as the only raptorial species on or near the 
campus. Quite a few Cold Warriors have been 
political scientists. In recent months we have 
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seen some of them unmasked as recipients of 
C.I.A. support. I do not mean to imply that 
all have been dupes or easy accomplices. I 
can fully understand the emotional back- 
ground of a person who has been subjected 
to the horrors of a concentration camp or 
who has or had relatives who have suffered 
a similar fate. Furthermore, political scien- 
tists with little military knowledge have ex- 
pounded on strategy often with weird re- 
sults. Need I recall how some professors 
touted the tactical nuclear weapons as the 
salvation of N.A.T.O.? There is currently a 
revival of weapon strategy books by the para- 
military scholars and I am very much afraid 
that as Vietnam drags on there will be a 
build up of pressure to use battlefield A- 
bombs. No doubt proposals to do so will be 
disguised as “bridge-busters” or ‘“tunnel- 
destroyers.” However, I wish to confine dis- 
cussion to strategic nuclear weapons—pri- 
marily those whose power is measured in 
megatons. That is to say, in millions of tons 
of TNT equivalent, 

Karl von Clausewitz laid down the dictum: 
“War is an act of force, and to the applica- 
tion of that force there is no limit.” Clause- 
witz needs revision in the age of the mega- 
ton. It is in fact the mindless extrapolation 
of classical doctrine that so confuses the 
strategic military situation today. In an in- 
terview in the March issue of the Reader's 
Digest another militaristic spokesman, Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, former chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, bemoans cutbacks in 
our atomic production and urges elimination 
of the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, All the while the trade journals of 
the techno-military-industrial complex keeps 
up a drumfire of inventive prose to accelerate 
the tempo of the arms race. A recurring 
theme is that of “military supremacy” even 
though Secretary of Defense McNamara has 
repeatedly warned that additional weapon 
power does not add to U.S, security. Mr. Me- 
Namara has valiantly held the line against 
the combined forces of the weapons culture— 
against Pentagon generals and admirals who 
at the slightest provocation readily leak clas- 
sified data to favored reporters, Mr. McNa- 
mara has to contend not only with the mili- 
tary, who generally take orders, but also with 
the paramilitary civilians in the Defense De- 
partment or in associated organizations. 

It is a characteristic of the weapon cultists 
that they trust the Soviets implicitly with 
regard to any technological innovations, A 
“hole in the ground” outside a Soviet city is 
thus converted into a highly efficient ballis- 
tic missile defense system which—also char- 
acteristically—invalidates the power of the 
U.S. deterrent. It is curious how these cult- 
ists, otherwise so untrusting of the Soviets, 
are quick to believe them when it suits their 
purpose. Here I would like to point out that 
our newly developed orbital intelligence is 
more than the military bargained for, The 
Pentagon has always been able to intimidate 
the Central Intelligence Agency on its Na- 
tional Intelligence Estimates. Always it has 
selected intelligence data maximizing “en- 
emy capability.” So far as “enemy intent” is 
concerned, we may quote spokesmen like 
Gen. John P. McConnell from his testimony 
before Congress in his role as Air Force Chief 
of Staff: “World conquest is still the Com- 
munist goal and they will seek every oppor- 
tunity to achieve it.” The generals could 
stick with their conviction on “intent” but 
they soon got stuck with intelligence data 
that were perplexing. In the days of the 
manned bomber and the early period of bal- 
listic missiles, the military managed to pro- 
duce a “bomber gap” and a “missile gap.” 
Considering the softness of the CIA esti- 
mates, all that was necessary was to 
take the most conservative view of Soviet 
offensive capability i.e. the highest numbers 
for their strike force. But with the advent 
of hard National Intelligence Estimates, 
based on orbital surveillance, the range of 
uncertainty in the estimates narrowed and 
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the military were severely restricted in their 
choice of numbers. 

Having manufactured two weapons gaps, 
the military-industrial complex has been 
in grievous error twice. Unabashed, they are 
even now trying to emphasize the narrow- 
ing of the gap (admittedly in our favor) as 
the Soviets build up their missile capability. 
Here they have come across what they feel is 
a great windfall—evidence of a “defensive 
gap,” namely in ballistic missile defense. 
Crediting the Soviets with a capability for 
a full-blown, highly effective, BMD the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff want the United States to 
deploy NIKE-X to defend our cities and 
our missile bases. There is also concerted 
pressure to widen the missile gap, in our 
favor, so as to have greater military su- 
periority in offensive nuclear power, i.e., the 
“megaton game.” 

Let me stress the fact that military su- 
periority reaches a point of diminishing value 
when your strategic strike capability greatly 
exceeds that which is sufficient to inflict 
“unacceptable losses” on the enemy. Stra- 
tegic power beyond that point represents 
“overkill.” Let me point out that a cer- 
tain degree of overkill is essential to our 
deterrent as a form of insurance to ac- 
commodate uncertainties in the strategic 
deterrent equation. However we have in the 
past—in the LeMay days of Stone Age over- 
kill—built up such grotesquely overadequate 
striking power that we are suspicious of far 
lower force levels. 

Consider the fact that the U.S. Strategic 
Air Command had at its disposal 1,800 B-47s 
and 650 B-52s. (We neglect the nuclear strike 
power of the U.S. Navy.) Back in 1960, when 
Senator John F. Kennedy was starting on 
the campaign trail, I estimated that this 
bomber force could impose a 30,000 megaton 
level of attack on the Soviet Union. Dividing 
this figure by 3 billion, the world population 
at that time, I came up with a figure of 10 
tons of TNT equivalent for every person on 
this planet. As I recall Senator Kennedy 
was not Q-cleared to receive these data offi- 
cially, but Ted Sorensen accepted the esti- 
mate and it was used in Kennedy’s New 
Hampshire speech in 1960. 

The 10 tons of TNT per human being was 
not militarily meaningful since no pattern 
bombing of the planet had been proposed. 
But applied to the Soviet Union, the figure 
represented a fantastic degree of overkill. 
I grant that a number of people have cal- 
culated overkill in curious ways. Allow me 
to make a simple definition of overkill as it 
applied to a 30,000 megaton level of at- 
tack. I shall assume a target area of 1,000,000 
square miles. The “dirty” weapons used are 
assumed to lay down 10,000 megatons of 
fission products over the target area. By 
that, I mean, split atoms of uranium equiva- 
lent) to uranium deposit on 1 million square 
miles. Since 1 megaton equals 1,000 kilotons 
(the Hiroshima bomb was 15 kilotons), this 
amounts to 10 kilotons of fission products 
per square mile of Soviet soil. A level of 1 
Kiloton per square mile would be lethal and 
persistently hazardous to life and to agri- 
culture, Thus on this very simple calcula- 
tion we have an overkill factor of 10. Note 
that I have taken 1 million square miles as 
the target area. This is an overestimate as- 
suming that bombs would be targeted on 
metropolitan areas. 

I would emphasize that this level of attack 
would saturate many areas of the Soviet 
Union to the point where life above the sur- 
face of the earth would be denied. We are 
dealing here with fallout of such radioactive 
intensity as to pin down a well-sheltered 
population for many weeks and even months. 
Even when the area “cooled” off to permit 
above-ground exposure the residual, long- 
lived, nuclear species of split atoms such as 
Strontium-90 would pose a serious threat to 
food production. I would point out that the 
biological threat of radioactive fallout is 
completely new to the arts of war. I would 
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think that a General LeMay or a General 
Twining would have only limited apprecia- 
tion of it—no matter how many times he 
was briefed on the subject. The same would 
probably apply to many a Soviet or Chinese 
Officer. The fact is that the biopotency of 
radioactive fallout is so great as to mean 
that there are limits to the application of 
force in war. The concept is abhorrent to 
military men who follow in von Clausewitz's 
footsteps. It is also anathema to the weapons 
culture which is geared to an ever upward 
spiral of arms spending. 

Parenthetically, I would remark that it is 
a tragedy that the United Nations has not 
yet published an estimate of the lethality 
of nuclear weapons effects and their long 
term agreement on approximate primary 
and secondary weapons effects—and they 
could sketch the tertiary and ecological ef- 
fects on a continental scale. It is the height 
of folly to run the risk that some nations 
might be uninformed or misinformed on the 
true nature of nuclear war. 

In the public discourse on overkill, the 
military opted for very high megatonnages. 
Some scientists went to the other extreme 
and proclaimed that a relatively few (Szilard 
specified at one time a figure of 20 IOBMs) 
nuclear warheads would be adequate to deter 
the Soviet Union. Somewhere between the 
minimum estimates (scientific sufficiency) 
and maximum values (military overkill) 
there is presumably a point of adequacy with 
a margin of insurance. Which then brings us 
to the fundamental question: “How much is 
enough?” 

Defense Secretary McNamara answered the 
question on March 2, 1965 in testifying be- 
fore the House Appropriations Committee 
(Part 3, p. 370 of the Department of Defense 
Hearings): 


J: 

“Assumed destruction means deterrence of 
a nuclear attack by maintaining a clearly 
convincing capability to inflict unacceptable 
damage on an attacker, even after being 
struck first by the enemy. When applied to 
the Soviet Union, this unacceptable punish- 
ment is qualified as being the destruction of 
about 25 percent of their population and two- 
thirds of their industrial capacity.” 

In his testimony Mr. McNamara made it 
clear that the United States had this capacity 
and would retain it in the future. He also 
stated that the damage would be applied to 
200 target areas: “Based on the projected 
threat for the early 1970s and the most likely 
planning factors for that time period, our 
calculations show that even after absorbing 
a first strike, our already authorized strategic 
missile force, if it were directed at the ag- 
gressor’s urban areas, could cause more than 
100 million fatalities and destroy about 80 
percent of his industrial capacity.” 

One might quarrel with the exact defini- 
tion of how-much-is-enough but I think few 
would disagree that the Soviet Union would 
find such losses unacceptable. Mr. McNamara 
advertises the nature and power of our 
strategic strike force so that the Soviets 
should not be In doubt as to its potency. 

The debate about Soviet defensive capa- 
bility has raised the question as to the valid- 
ity of our strategic deterrence. Will Soviet 
missile defenses kill off attacking ICBMs 
and reduce the expected losses to an “accept- 
able level?” Mr. McNamara addressed himself 
to this question when he testified on Jan. 
23, 1967 before a joint session of two Senate 
committees. Fixing on a 1972 attack time, he 
assumed a massive Soviet first strike at U.S. 
strategic bases. He stated that “the detona- 
tion of even one-fifth of the total surviving 
weapons over Soviet cities would kill about 
30 percent of the total population (73 mil- 
lion people) and destroy about one-half of 
the industrial capacity.” 

I believe that Mr. McNamara has under- 
stated his case. Due to the way in which 
the Pentagon analysts compute damage So- 
viet fatalities are underestimated. Part of 
this is due to the fact that military men are 
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very conservative. If the Joint Chiefs are 
given choices of numbers you may be sure 
they always err on the side of conserva- 
tism. Soviet missile launch reliability—65 or 
90% ? The latter, of course. Percentage with- 
in kill radius of an ICBM site—40 or 75%? 
The latter, of course. Reliability of U.S. re- 
turn fire (missile launch)—65 or 90%? Not 
the latter. Thus conservatism is com- 
pounded. Take, for example, the way in 
which computers are instructed to calculate 
Soviet fatalities. A footnote in Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s testimony states: “Fatality figures 
shown above represents deaths from blast 
and fallout; they do not include deaths re- 
sulting from fire storms, disease, and gen- 
eral disruption of everyday life.” I would add 
that the fallout fatalities do not include 
long term irradiation. The result of this 
military conservatism is that strategic force 
levels are overestimated. 

The United States has programmed a 
strategic strike force at least ten times more 
powerful than that needed to inflict unac- 
ceptable losses“ on the Soviet Union—even 
assuming a vicious all-out first strike on 
our bases. This mean that in striving to de- 
ploy ballistic defenses around its cities, the 
Soviet Union has to achieve a near-perfect 
interception of attacking ICBMs. Consider- 
ing that “acceptable” losses may be less than 
half our definition of “unacceptable” their 
interception must kill off 19 of every 20 
attacking ICBMs, (In Vietnam Soviet SAM 
interceptory missiles have not scored an 
average of more than 1 in 20 kills against 
aircraft.) 

Furthermore, Soviet BMD missiles de- 
ployed in the late 60s must confront the 
threat of ICBMs of the 1970s. Warheads on 
improved U.S. strategic missiles will be (a) 
higher yield (b) hardened (c) multiple (d) 
maneuverable and (e) pen-aided. That is to 
say: 

(a) Improvements in upper stage thrust 
and uprating of nuclear warheads make it 
possible to double the explosive power of 
the “payload” on a single missile. Thus the 
consequences of “leakage” through the So- 
viet BMD are more serious. 

(b) U.S. warheads will be designed in a 
hardened configuration to resist “radiation 
kill” in space and to absorb impact-thermal 
effects within the atmosphere. This will force 
Soviet interceptors to be either more ac- 
curate or more numerous or of higher ex- 
plosive power. 

(c) For large area targets a multiple war- 
head can distribute equivalent damage by 
separating the parent warhead exoatmos- 
pherically. This confounds the interception 
problem. Due to the variation of blast pres- 
sure with distance, three half-megaton war- 
heads can impose more physical damage on a 
target area than a single 3-megaton burst. 
(I am using a 5 pounds per sq. in. criteria 
and optimum altitudes for the weapons.) 
For some targets (where shelters are a fac- 
tor) the advantage goes to multiple war- 
heads, 

(d) The proposed BMD systems vector up 
killer missiles to an intercept point which as- 
sumes that the incoming ICBM follows a 
ballistic (i.e. rock-like) trajectory. However, 
it is possible to add thrust to the terminal 
phase of the ICBM and alter its trajectory, 
thus confusing the defense. 

(e) Pen-aids are devices or techniques 
which seek to make the task of interception 
as difficult as possible. This may involve elec- 
tronic countermeasures, chaff to blind radar, 
light and heavy decoys to act as ballistic 
placebos, 

In addition, the nation which retaliates has 
the option of throwing overwhelming missile 
fire at selected targets so as to saturate de- 
fenses. In the context between the power of 
offense and defense, I believe that the defend- 
er is at a severe disadvantage. Not only may 
he find himself trapped with an outmoded 
Maginot set of defenses, he will always be at 
a cost handicap. That is to say, it will cost 
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the defender more to oppose an ICBM than 
it costs the attacker or, in our case, the re- 
taliator, to buy an additional missile. 

Why, then, are the Soviets aj parently be- 
ginning to deploy BMD systems? The evi- 
dence seems clear that they are putting some 
BMD units around certain cities. However 
the intelligence picture about more extensive 
systems is very clouded. The so-called Tallin 
line may well have been started as a counter 
to our B-70; if so, it is not a BMD system at 
all. 

As political scientists you are entitled to 
make up your own list of reasons for the So- 
viet move. My own list is as follows: 

1. The Russians are traditionally known to 
be defensive-minded. Their land has been 
invaded in such a savage manner that they 
are unlikely to forget the aggression. 

2. The Red Army plays a dominant role in 
military planning. For example, air defenses 
against bombers was given higher priority 
than the Soviet Long Range Air Force. 

3. The atomic sword has hung over the 
Soviet Union for two decades. The leaders 
there must have a paranoic longing for a 
shield. 

4. In a closed society, the limited dialogue 
may be conducive to strategic errors. A scien- 
tist or technical man may oversell a weapons 
concept. A military leader may buy this out 
of ignorance or hope or a combination of 
both, Political leaders may follow suit. Once 
the cycle starts, it is resistant to critical re- 
appraisal. In nuclear dialogues, the United 
States is far from an open society. 

5. Weapon technology, whether offensive or 
defensive in nature, has a ineluctable mo- 
mentum. Machines and gadgetry tend to 
dominate man. 

With regard to the last point, I would like 
to quote from a speech which Dr. Harold 
Agnew, director of the Los Alamos Labora- 
tory’s weapons Division, gave last month. 
“The basis of advanced technology is inno- 
vation” he told an Air Force Association con- 
ference “and nothing is more stifling to inno- 
vation than seeing one’s product not used or 
ruled out of consideration on flimsy premises 
involving public world opinion.” Bypassing 
the Dr. Strangelove aspect of this viewpoint, 
I wish to point out that weapons makers 
must have the same genes whether they live 
in the United States or in the Soviet Union. 
And weapon technology exerts the same 
thrust on the U.S. and the SU planners. 

Whatever the reasons the Soviets have had 
in mind in going for a EMD system, I be- 
lieve that once they fully commit themselves, 
they will be stuck with it. To my mind, the 
worst thing that can happen is that the SU 
leaders come to have faith in their defenses. 
After all, deterrence is a state of mind. Furth- 
ermore, BMD enthusiasts can continue to 
make sweeping promises; their system is in- 
capable of being checked out prior to the ad- 
vent of nuclear war. 

We must be mindful that in this country 
We are besieged with a wide variety of weapon 
promises. These frequently appear in exag- 
gerated form in the trade press. Last month, 
for example, AIR FORCE and Space Digest 
featured an article urging that the United 
States develop an “electronic shield” to fend 
off enemy ICBM’s. As with most propaganda 
there was a grain of truth in the proposal. 
It is possible to explode nuclear weapons at 
high altitudes and inject electrically-charged 
particles in artificial Van Allen radiation 
belts. The most elementary calculation of the 
interception effect required to kill an ICBM 
as it makes a partial transit through the belt 
shows that you could not achieve the par- 
ticular density in the belt. Long before such 
a density was reached the earth’s magnetic 
field would become grossly inadequate to 
trap the charged particles. Our society needs 
an information defense against the bogus 
arguments of the weapons cultists. We need 
“atomic” ombudsmen. 

It would seem that too much public at- 
tention has focused on the technical feasi- 
iblity of BMD systems. The underlying notion 
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is that if the system is technically “sweet” 
it will be developed and deployed. It’s taken 
for granted that if the Russians deploy BMD, 
then we must—otherwise there will be a gap. 
I would not dismiss this out of hand on the 
basis of substance—whether or not the Soviet 
move necessitates a countermove on a mili- 
tary basis. One also has to consider the psy- 
chological and political overtones of move 
and countermove. 

Our military strategic posture is not un- 
balanced by an embryonic Soviet BMD nor 
by a deployed system. We have many offen- 
sive options to choose before considering 
defensive ones. One can make the point that 
if the real danger is that the Soviets might 
come to trust their BMD system they might 
undertake a course of recklessness. But if 
we also had a BMD system, they might credit 
it with a capability equal to theirs and thus 
be deterred. Such psycho-military considera- 
tions are hard to evaluate, But it takes a 
little imagination to see how Barry Goldwater 
could make political hay out of a BMD-gap. 
President Johnson may have to contend with 
a political opponent who takes an evangelical 
attitude toward a fictitious “shield in the 
sky” and preaches the doctrine of a Fortress 
America. Before such a group as this I do not 
have to indicate how the latter might affect 
our international relations or become a hot 
issue in the 1968 campaign. 

If the nuclear defense of the Soviet Union 
is immensely difficult, that of protecting the 
United States is even more so. I would give 
the following reasons: 

1. The U.S. population is more vulnerable 
to nuclear attack because of its high con- 
centration in metropolitan areas. We are 
roughly three times more vulnerable than 
SU population-targets. 

2. SU ballistic missiles are much heavier 
in payload than US Minuteman or Polaris- 
Poseidon missiles. The heavier mega 
is more serious for any leakage through the 
US defense. 

3. The United States must assume that 
an SU first strike would be made without 
warning and would be made as a massive 
attack. Because we have our Minuteman 
ICBM force on the US continent, an attack on 
these bases would involve very heavy levels 
of fallout on US soil. 

4. To complement our BMD system it would 
be necessary to build a vast system of shelters. 
This poses a political problem of great mag- 
nitude. 

5. Even a perfect BMD system would not 
protect much of continental U.S.A, from a 
fallout campaign. Very high yield nuclear 
weapons exploded under the ocean surface 
hundreds of miles off our Pacific Coast would 
produce intense radioactive fallout over much 
US soil. 

The first point requires no elaboration. Re- 
garding the second point, the very heavy war- 
heads carried by some soft-based Soviet 
ICBMs could carry a high multiplicity of 
warheads. This affects not only the defensive 
problem but also the numbers game in the 
ICBM race. It raises the possibility that poli- 
ticians will charge what the US is losing is 
megaton superiority to the SU ie. a mega- 
tonnage gap. 

My third point, the continental basing of 
US ICBMs involves additional features. The 
fixed geographical coordinates of Minuteman 
bases presents the SU missile men with a 
Bull's eye. To be sure, our ICBMs are encased 
in reinforced silos designed to “take” 100 
pounds per sq. in. or more of overpressure. 
These “hardened” minutemen are designed 
to ride out a first strike and then respond. 
Apart from the fact that enemy missiles at- 
tacking these hard targets would have to be 
surface bursts which would cast fallout pat- 
terns over US soil, I have opposed continen- 
tal siting on the grounds that a “hard” base 
“softens” as enemy ICBM accuracy improves. 
In fact, on March 31, 1960 I testified before 
Chet Holifield’s Military Operations Com- 
mittee: “The development of high accuracy 
in intercontinental missiles ranks with the 
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A-bomb as a technological break-through.” 
At that time, seven years ago, I warned that 
our continental ICBM bases would become 
increasingly vulnerable to attack. Now we 
have reached the point in time when the U.S. 
Air Force needs U.S. Army help in the form 
of ground fire to protect Minuteman bases! 

Our Minuteman ICBMs are quick-response 
systems. Soviet planers know this and if they 
strike first, they know that they must deny 
us targets for these Minutemen. Therefore, 
they would probably resort to salvo-fire so as 
to leave empty holes in the ground. In other 
words our rapid return fire capability predis- 
poses an enemy to a closely time-phased at- 
tack. By the some token, once our early 
warning systems alert the U. S. Continental 
Defense Command, our missile commanders 
will be anxious to launch before SU warheads 
start impacting. Thus our vulnerable con- 
tinental ICBMs are prone to spasm response. 

I believe that these inherent liabilities of 
continental fixed-ICBM bases argue against 
any further commitment to such weapons 
systems. 

I would like to amplify my fourth point, 
namely, the relation between ballistic missile 
defense and civil defense. To do so, it is 
necessary to inquire into the nature of our 
proposed BMD system—NIKE-X. As you 
know, in science X stands for an unknown 
quantity. No better name could have been 
picked for the NIKE system. 

Discussion of the ballistic missile defense 
issue has thus far concentrated on active 
measures to intercept and blunt an attack. 
Proponents of BMD have tried to dissociate 
the shelter problem from active defense by 
maintaining that the long range SPARTAN 
interception would serve to protect U.S. cities 
from fallout because of the assumed capa- 
bility of SPARTAN to make kills at a sur- 
face distance greater than the lethal range of 
fallout. In fact the leakage of enemy weap- 
ons through the long range SPARTAN de- 
fense makes a fallout system essential to the 
protection of U.S. metropolitan populations. 
(A single nuclear weapon leaking through 
the BMD may produce fallout which attacks 
more than one U.S. city. Take, for example, 
an SU 20 megaton weapon surface burst near 
Bear Mountain in New York State—out of 
blast range for Manhattan. The lethal fallout 
pattern from this single weapon would over- 
shadow much of New England's dense popu- 
lation, possibly embracing Hartford, Provi- 
dence and Boston.) 

I would remind you that 38 million Ameri- 

cans live in a 60,000 square mile area stretch- 
ing from Washington to Boston. This popu- 
lation would be vulnerable to fallout from as 
few as six high-yield dirty thermo-nuclear 
weapons. 
The leakage of Soviet weapons through the 
terminal (SPRINT) defense would mean that 
U.S. cities would require blast shelters for 
adequate protection of the population. Take 
the case of leakage through the SPRINT sys- 
tem terminally defending New York City. An 
air burst 20 megaton weapon strikes with 
blast and heat—not with fallout—at a con- 
densed population. Blast shelters would be 
required in such a situation. Thus active 
BMD systems, because leakage will occur and 
because even a single leaked warhead may 
strike at millions of American lives, require 
passive (shelter) systems. Only a perfect 
BMD system would allow a nation to neglect 
its passive defense. And how would you know 
it was perfect? 

Dr. Eugene P. Wigner, who headed up the 
Project Harbor study of civil defense, recently 
drew attention to the relationship of active 
and passive defenses. In a letter to the New 
York Times (Feb. 27, 1967) Dr. Wigner stated 
that his study “concluded that wholehearted 
civil defense measures alone could protect 80 
percent of our people from a nuclear attack 
directed against the population. A well-con- 
ceived anti-missile program could further 
improve the protection even against an in- 
creased capability of the enemy.” 

Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, chairman of the 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff, gave Congressional testi- 
mony last year which bears on Dr. Wigner's 
point. (p. 7387 Hearings on Military Posture 
before the Committee on Armed Services of 
the House of Representatives.) Testifying on 
the life-saving capability of shelters, Gen. 
Wheeler stated: “Also, you get a sizable in- 
crement of saving lives, 10 million or more, 
from the antiballistic missile system itself.” 

The split between Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara and his Service Chiefs is more than 
the single issue of NIKE-X. To my mind 
there is a philosophic gap. Mr. McNamara 
seeks the means to deter the outbreak of a 
nuclear conflict, whereas his military leaders 
gear their thinking to fighting and winning 
a nuclear war. It must be admitted that there 
are no real experts on nuclear war. Our only 
experience is a tale of two cities which were 
attacked by aircraft carrying weapons a 
thousand-fold less powerful than today’s 
strategic nuclear weapons. The advent of the 
ICBM has compressed the time dimension of 
war just as nuclear explosives expanded the 
area of destruction from a single weapon. 
The element of time is of critical importance 
in waging a war. You need time to know how 
badly you are hit, how heavy are enemy 
losses and so forth. Target intelligence, dam- 
age appreciation and estimates of reserve 
strength are vital to making human decisions 
on the conduct of a war. Nuclear warfare 
leaves little if any room for human decision- 
making. Everything you do has to be pro- 
grammed in advance and entrusted to com- 
puter code. We enter the world of H.G. Wells. 
The whole situation becomes utterly unreal. 
But real or not, the military proceed with 
systems for fighting such a war. We should 
not blame them; that is their trade and vic- 
tory is all. Rather we should indict the com- 
puter-heads, the war-gamers, the defense in- 
tellectuals and the nuclear professors who 
provide the basis for making nuclear war a 
rational exercise. 

The NIKE-X enthusiasts who want to 
spend $40 billion on ballistic defenses need 
to be confronted with the fact that their pro- 
posed electronic-missile wonderwork requires 
an ally—a national system of nuclear shel- 
ters. We have no such system—neither do the 
Soviets. I am aware that a few RAND Cor- 
poration seers, apparently blessed with un- 
derground vision, have found evidence for 
Soviet shelters. To my knowledge, no one else 
has. However, I would regard a real Soviet 
shelter system as much more serious a de- 
yelopment than a BMD deployment. 

Should the Soviets decide to proceed with 
a national system of blast shelters, this would 
have grave consequences both to our strate- 
gic strike forces and to our peace of mind. 
Suppose, for example, SU city shelters are 
built to withstand 15 pounds per square inch 
of blast overpressure. We know that a 1 meg- 
aton air burst imposes a 5 psi overpressure 
over an area of 58 square miles. The same 
weapon, at a lower altitude designed to maxi- 
mize a 15 pounds per sq. in. overpressure, 
strikes at 14 sq. miles. This amounts to an 
almost fourfold shrinkage of the destructive 
area hit at by a 1 megaton weapon. To restore 
the damage area to a “preshelter" 58 square 
miles would require either an 8 megaton 
airburst or multiple warhead attacks. Al- 
though the U.S. striking force now possesses a 
high degree of overkill, the Soviet move to 
harden its cities would play into the hands 
of those who are promoting a megatonnage 
gap. Congressional psycho-politics might de- 
mand a new wave of expansion for the U.S. 
nuclear strike force. Then the United States 
would impose an even higher degree of over- 
kill on the Soviet Union. 

The real danger of a Soviet BMD system is 
not its true military-strategic nature, but 
how Soviet leaders view it. On April 12th, 
Senator Paul Fannin stated that. . the 
Soviet deployment of a high-confidence anti- 
missile-missile system might lead them to 
conclude, however, erroneously, that the bal- 
ance of power had been altered in ways to 
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justify foreign adventures, an allusion which 
could produce decisions damaging to our for- 
eign policy interests and threatening to the 
nuclear peace.” Senator Fannin concluded 
that the only prudent course is to deploy 
NIKE-X now and “strengthen our overall 
strategic position, contribute to our national 
security and save lives if the deterrent fails.” 

It seems to me that we stand again on the 
brink of a critical decision point in history. 
In the twenty-two years since Hiroshima we 
have depended on nuclear superiority to keep 
the peace. We are the most vulnerable major 
nuclear power and now we are confronted 
with an emerging challenge to our esteemed 
position of strategic supremacy. We long to 
return to the days of unquestioned superior- 
ity and we turn once again to our physical 
scientists for succor. We forget that even be- 
fore the first atomic bomb was tested, men 
like James Franck and Leo Szilard projected 
their thoughts ahead to this very day. The 
Frank Report, written in June 1945, warned 
of the arms race and stressed the vulnerabil- 
ity of the United States to the very weapons 
it was then creating. The need for the inter- 
national control of atomic weapons was held 
to be of paramount importance. 

Today much of the scientific community is 
mute. The President has a Science Advisor, 
but he has given no public counsel on NIKE- 
X. The White House has a President's Science 
Advisory Committee but it issues no public 
statement—no White Faper—on ballistic 
missile defense. The National Academy of 
Sciences has a Defense Science Board but it 
gives no public counsel on NIKE-X. But the 
science hawks sweep down and urge more 
arms. Twenty-two years of weapons addiction 
have taken their toll. Their vision is affected 
so that beyond warheads, they see nothing 
but more warheads. Beyond NIKE-X they 
foresee NIKE-Y and then Z. Arms and coun- 
terarms in endless succession. 

The decision on NIKE-X is not just a com- 
mitment to certain hardware items. It may 
well mark the point of no return in the arms 
race. It may signal the erection of ramparts 
for Fortress America whose boundaries will 
then enclose a culture dedicated to weapons. 
That is why I believe the American people 
should debate this issue most thoroughly lest 
we plunge heedlessly into the total imprison- 
ment of a weapons culture. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me for just a 
moment, I should like to say that I ap- 
preciate the attitude of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and I believe he has made 
some splendid points. I appreciate his 
cooperation on the bill as well as on the 
amendment phases. 

I say to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that the American people can be assured 
that this matter has been considered 
from every point of view by a great num- 
ber of Senators, including the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, and also by the De- 
partment of Defense, the Joint Atomic 
Energy Commission, the President of the 
United States and his staff, and by the 
President’s predecessors in office. This is 
not a new matter. 

If I did not make it clear a few minutes 
ago, I will make it clear now: This is the 
first calendar year in which I have been 
in favor of actual deployment of the 
Nike X system. I think in some instances 
we have proceeded with the deployment 
of missile systems before they were fully 
perfected. However, I am convinced that 
the Nike X is now ready for this initial 
deployment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 
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Mr. CLARK. I should like to point out 
for the Recorp that while it is true that 
there have not yet been any direct nego- 
tiations between the Soviet Union and 
the United States with respect to the 
deployment of an ABM system, such ne- 
gotiations are on the cards and have been 
promised. In fact, at Glassboro—I am 
sure this is not classified information 
any longer—Mr. Kosygin undertook to 
assure the President that those negotia- 
tions would shortly take place. 

My view is that it would be most un- 
wise to make any final decision on de- 
ploying an antiballistic missile system 
until we are assured that no progress can 
be made in negotiating with the Soviets. 
I am happy to make mention of our dis- 
tinguished U.S. negotiator, our able Am- 
bassador to Moscow, Llewellyn Thomp- 
son. I am confident that it is not easy to 
pull the wool over his eyes, and yet he is 
a devoted advocate of peace. I hope the 
President and the Secretary of Defense 
stick by their announced decision to wait 
until we see if those negotiations can be 
arranged. 

Mr. President, I point out again what 
I have said so many times: If we decide 
to deploy such an ineffective system we 
would spend billions of dollars and, as 
our intelligence experts have said, the 
other side would deploy a system of their 
own which is no good. It seems to me that 
men of intelligence and good will could 
devise some other way of conducting in- 
ternational affairs. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator for 
his remarks. 

I do believe that this additional factor 
could be brought out because it is not 
understood by all people. We talk about 
this deployment for so many cities; some 
persons speak of a system for 25 cities 
and some for 50 cities. Let the people 
understand that all of these systems in- 
clude a broad area defense for the whole 
of the continental United States. When 
reference is made to the 25-city and 
50-city system it means that in addi- 
tion to the broad area defense, there will 
be terminal defenses for these cities. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure I have seen in 
unclassified testimony what I believe to 
be the fact that at one point the Penta- 
gon issued a public statement that they 
wished to deploy an antiballistic-missile 
system, first, around 25 cities and then 
50 cities. Over time, the Pentagon ap- 
parently abandoned this scheme, possibly 
in part due to the fact that some of us 
pointed out that most of the cities in our 
States would not be defended. 

Much to the annoyance of my dear 
friend from South Carolina I keep point- 
ing to the fact that Charleston, S.C., was 
high on the list although it is one of the 
smaller cities in the United States. My 
understanding is that they abandoned 
the thought of a selected city defense, 
although they have not abandoned com- 
pletely the thought of a defense of the 
missile sites. 

The Senator made reference to the 
northern perimeter. If we are going to 
be guarding against the Chinese there 
will have to be a western perimeter, too. 
I think it is important that the Spartan 
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screen is a thin screen and would not be 
effective against a Soviet missile attack. 
Does the Senator agree? 

Mr. STENNIS. We hope it would be 
effective but I do not believe it would be 
completely effective. This perimeter de- 
fense is a part of any plan that the 
Senator might have heard mentioned. I 
do not know how far we should go in 
pointing this out in detail, but the Sena- 
tor is correct in his reference to the mis- 
sile sites, and other key military installa- 
tions, as well as highly populated areas, 
or big cities. 

I thank the Senator for his remarks. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the absence of the majority 
leader, I am about to propound a unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

I ask unanimous consent that, com- 
mencing tomorrow, during the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 10738) de- 
bate on any amendment, motion, or ap- 
peal be limited to 1 hour, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
mover of the amendment and the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], 
and that the time on the bill be limited to 
6 hours, 2 hours of which are to be allo- 
cated to the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK], and the remaining 
4 hours to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the majority and minority 
leaders, or whomsoever they may desig- 
nate, and provided further, that the 
majority or minority leader may allo- 
cate time on the bill to further debate on 
any amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
later reduced to writing, is as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Tuesday, Au- 
gust 22, 1967, during the further considera- 
tion of the bill H.R. 10738, an Act making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
for other purposes, debate on any amend- 
ment, motion, or appeal, except a motion to 
lay on the table, shall be limited to one hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
mover of any such amendment or motion and 
the Senator from Mississippi, Mr. Stennis. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to six hours, four hours to be 
equally divided and controlled, respectively, 
by the majority and minority leaders and two 
hours by the Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Clark: Provided, That the said leaders, or 
either of them, may, from the time under 
their control on the passage of the said bill, 
allot additional time to any Senator during 
the consideration of any amendment, mo- 
tion, or appeal. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS TO 11 A. M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that, in accordance with 
the order previously agreed to, the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 11 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 40 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
August 22, 1967, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 21, 1967: 
AGENCY FoR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


H. Rex Lee, of Idaho, to be an Assistant 
Administrator of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, vice William O. Hall. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


Howard William Habermeyer, of Illinois, 
to be a member of the Railroad Retirement 
Board for the term of 5 years from August 29, 
1967 (reappointment). 


PosTMASTERS 
The following named persons to be post- 
masters: 


ALABAMA 
Edna M. Usrey, Gurley, Ala., in place of M. 
G. Lawler, retired. 
aret S. Carter, Myrtlewood, Ala., in 
place of R. P. Carter, retired. 


ARIZONA 


O'Reece T. Cleve, Inspiration, Ariz., in 
place of M. E. Paul, retired. 

M. Louise Zufelt, Kayenta, Ariz., in place 
of J. I. Zufelt, resigned. 

Betty L. Dunagan, Peach Springs, Ariz., in 
place of A. C. Jones, resigned. 


ARKANSAS 


Wiliam C. McArthur, Dyess, Ark., in place 
of E. E. Holland, retired. 


CALIFORNIA 


Morris A. Hoff, Aromas, Calif., in place of 
Lucille Peyton, retired. 

Charles E. Cotten, Boron, Calif., in place of 
R. L. Byington, resigned. 

Margaret Bridgham, Coloma, Calif., in place 
of Z. B. Rosenberger, retired. 

Clarence J. Barry, Jr., Davis, Calif., in place 
of J. R. Dolcini, retired. 

Lodema K. Cook, East Irvine, Calif., in 
place of W. A. Cook, deceased. 

LeRoy B. Stewart, El Cajon, Calif., in place 
of W. G. Clark, resigned. 

William A. Ellis, Exeter, Calif., in place of 
A. M, Davis, retired. 

Raymond W. Gribbin, La Verne, Calif., in 
place of A. E. Harwood, retired. 

John W. Panighetti, Los Gatos, Calif., in 
place of E. E. Briggs, retired. 

Virginia F, Martin, Pioneer, Calif., in place 
of J. H. Schaefer, retired. 

COLORADO 


Cecil S. Hofmann, Iliff, Colo., in place of 
J. H. Sturbaum, retired. 

Donald G. Haynes, Jamestown, Colo., in 
place of L. M. Upp, resigned. 


FLORIDA 


Richard M. Collins, Largo, Fla., in place of 
W. E. Dewar, retired. 
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GEORGIA 
R. Eldon Wilkinson, Leary, Ga., in place of 
S. S. Barnett, retired. 
IDAHO 
Jasper E, Heller, Gooding, Idaho, in place 
of A. W. Miller, retired. 
Fay J. Evans, Malad City, Idaho, in place 
of H. W. Thomas, retired. 
Phil Raymond Perkins, Montpelier, Idaho, 
in place of J. V. Dunn, retired. 
Paul H. Boxleitner, Riggins, Idaho, in place 
of L, R. Nail, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
William J. McKenna, Glen Ellyn, II., in 
place of G. S. Molton, retired. 
Richard W. Tozer, Maroa, Ill., in place of 
C. R. Hippard, deceased. 
INDIANA 
Paul A. Maggard, Austin, Ind., in place of 
H, E. Thomas, retired. 
Max Wolverton, Brazil, Ind., in place of 
W. W. Houk, retired. 
Paul L. Kizer, Milford, Ind., in place of 
E. W. Felkner, retired. 
George M. Myers, Montezuma, Ind., in 
place of P. M. Rierden, retired. 
IOWA 
Wayne G. Smith, Adair, Iowa, in place of 
A. V. Ryan, retired. 
Robert F. Miller, Clarence, Iowa, in place 
of V. D. Freeman, retired. 
Duane P. Conrad, Dallas, Iowa, in place of 
C. R. Stewart, resigned. 
Quincy I. Rice, Delta, Iowa, in place of 
E. M. Brauch, retired. 
Vernon P. Tiefenthaler, Halbur, Iowa, in 
place of H. J. Eischeid, retired. 


KANSAS 
James M. Cameron, Summerfield, Kans., in 
place of G. J. Smith, retired. 
KENTUCKY 


Ernestine Ward, Inez, Ky., in place of Leon 
Buskirk, retired. 
LOUISIANA 
Eva M. Boudreaux, Centerville, La., in place 
of Louise Boudreaux, retired. 
Evelina F. Agoff, Lafitte, La., in place of 
E. H. Fisher, retired. 
MAINE 
H. Lloyd Carey, Augusta, Maine, in place 
of J. B. Tschamler, retired. 
Mary F. Worcester, Harrington, Maine, in 
place of R. S. Plummer, retired. 
Robert R. Kendall, Perry, Maine, in place 
of G. W. Johnson, retired. 
MARYLAND 
William J. Thomas IV, Sandy Spring, Md., 
in place of E. E. Wood, retired. 
Wilbur B. Leizear, Silver Spring, Md., in 
place of F. W. Wheeler, resigned. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Warren E. Ward, Lunenburg, Mass., in 
place of Walter Rinki, removed. 
MINNESOTA 
David H. Jennings, Truman, Minn., in 
place of V. B. Adams, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Harold M. Sliffe, Archie, Mo., in place of 
B. E. Thornhill, retired. 
MONTANA 
Rex P. Guthrie, Columbus, Mont. in place 
of J. P. Graham, deceased. 
NEBRASKA 
William J. Kleinow, Curtis, Nebr., in place 
of E. E. Gardner, deceased. 
Alvin G. Staben, Elkhorn, Nebr., in place 
of W. E. Goodhard, retired. 
Freda T. Shubert, Shubert, Nebr., in place 
of F. C. Evans, retired. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Arthur R. Beauchesne, Newmarket, N.H., in 
place of F. E. LaBranche, deceased. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Frank J. Sedita, Lodi, N.J., in place of F, J. 
Mallia, retired. 
NEW YORK 


George O. Barden, Barton, N.Y., in place of 
C. M. Creighton, retired. 
Donald A. Krantz, Callicoon, N.Y., in place 
of W. L. Bergner, retired. 
John M. O'Malley, Le Roy, N.Y., in place of 
J. F. Gleason, retired. 
Dorothy B. Hall, Richville, N.Y., in place of 
M. J. Bigelow, retired. 
Stuart A. Ivison, South Byron, N.Y., in 
place of H. D. Haley, deceased. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
George D. Elliott, Jr., Bath, N.C., in place 
of S. P. Bowen, retired. 
Merdice T. Simmons, Hampstead N.C., in 
place of I. R. Autry, retired. 
Henry Franklin Wilson, Mount Ulla, N.C., 
in place of C. D. Moore, retired. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Ralph A. Pederson, Park River, N. Dak., in 
place of F. J. Thorson, retired. 


OHIO 

M. Virginia Miller, Fletcher, Ohio, in place 
of H. R, Ferrell, resigned. 

George R. Cotter, Glouster, Ohio, in place 
of D. P. Mooney, retired. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Bobby G. Pitts, Noble, Okla. in place of 
E. B. Willis, retired. 

Clarence D. Robertson, Jr., Wapanucka, 
Okla., in place of T. H. Henderson, trans- 
ferred. 

OREGON 

Marjorie A. Stumbaugh, Crescent, Oreg., in 

place of E. K. Wayne, retired. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Tillman W. Derrick, Fort Mill, S.C., in place 
of W. H. Nims, retired. 

Theodore G. Scholtes, Neeses, S.C., in place 
of B. L. Williams, retired. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

David J. Florentine, New Brighton, Pa., in 
place of W. L. Mitsch, deceased. 

Robert B. Myers, State Line, Pa., in place of 
M. C. Binkley, retired. 

Frank A. Fago, Warren, Pa., in place of B. S. 
Knabenshue, retired. 

Carl R. Negley, West Mifflin, Pa., office es- 
tablished May 23, 1964. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Robert C. Polkinghorn, Britton, S. Dak., in 
place of H. A. Winje, retired. 
LaVerne V. Binger, Tulare, S. Dak., in place 
of K. M. McCoy, retired. 
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TENNESSEE 
Dennis L. Lewis, White Bluff, Tenn., in 
place of J. K. St. Clair, retired. 
TEXAS 
Billy J. Enloe, Allen, Tex., in place of Viola 
Rose, retired. 
Audrey L. Ware, Austwell, Tex. in place of 
M. F. Bluhm, retired. 
UTAH 
Richard C. Stevenson, West Jordan, Utah, 
in place of E. M. Williams, deceased. 
VERMONT 
Lawrence A. Williams, Newfane, Vt., in 
place of L. K. Tibbetts, retired. 
William B. Holton, Westminster, Vt., in 
place of J. S. Thompson, deceased. 
VIRGINIA 
Robert C. Smith, Jr., Bumpass, Va., in place 
of R. L. Barlow, retired. 
Joseph C. Haines, Winchester Va., in place 
of W. R. Johnston, retired. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Martha W. Kramer, Durbin, W. Va., in 
place of J. C. Gum, retired. 
WISCONSIN 
Frank A, Schneider, Egg Harbor, Wis., in 
place of L. H. Olsen, deceased. 
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International Drum Corps Week 
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HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the very beginning of our life as a nation, 
the colorful spectacle of a drum and bugle 
corps on parade has symbolized the spirit 
of freedom which has marked the birth 
and growth of America. Over the years, 
drum and bugle parades have inspired 
the hearts of many of our citizens with a 
devotion to liberty and pride in the 
United States of America. 

This year, during the week of Septem- 
ber 2-9, International Drum Corps Week 
will be celebrated across the Nation and 
in Canada. I am proud to call attention 
to the young people—numbering over 
1 million—who participate in this 
pageantry. 

In these disquieting times, when some 
of our young people are turning to vio- 
lence and delinquency, it is most en- 
couraging to see so many engaged in this 
wholesome activity. The drum and bugle 
corps, whose motto is “Pageantry and 
Patriotism—Youth on Parade,” is doing 
a great service to this Nation by build- 
ing the qualities of good citizenship and 
leadership which are so important to the 
survival and health of a democracy. 

The sight of a drum and bugle corps on 
parade never fails to bring to mind the 
many courageous Americans who have 
gallantly served this country and its 
ideals, as well as those who are doing so 
today. America’s drum and bugle corps, 
by virtue of its patriotic, wholesome, 
character-building activities, merits our 


admiration and respect. International 
Drum Corps Week brings this important 
activity to the attention of the American 
people, and I hope all Americans will 
support its continued growth in the 
future. I am proud to join many of my 
colleagues in Congress on this occasion in 
saluting the drum and bugle corps during 
International Drum Corps Week. 


Food Stamp Program 
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oF 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the serious delay in final action 
on S. 953—the food stamp bill. 

This bill has been in conference for 
several weeks, but there has been no ac- 
tion to resolve the House-Senate differ- 
ences. The point at issue is the length of 
the extension. The House bill calls for a 
single-year extension—through June 30, 
1968. The Senate bill calls for a 3-year 
extension. 

I urge my colleagues on the House con- 
ference committee to accept the Senate 
version, or, at the very minimum, a 2- 
year extension. An extension beyond 
June 30, 1968, is necessary so that both 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
States can move forward with this pro- 
gram. 

The uncertainty now created by the 
delay in Congress and the added uncer- 
tainties which would be created under a 
1-year extension will impede the very 


thing the House is seeking—an efficient, 
well-administered program, that meets 
the need for dietary improvements 
among the poor. 

Uncertainty—the inability to plan 
ahead for reasonable periods—is the 
source of inefficiency. State agencies 
cannot submit plans to their legislatures 
far enough in advance to provide the ad- 
ministrative budgets they need to insure 
proper program supervision. 

Counties and cities who have been 
waiting in line to get the program are 
reluctant to invest the money and staff 
time needed to inaugurate the program 
when they have no guarantee that it will 
continue beyond next June. 

States and counties which are now 
participating are reluctant to spend 
funds and staff time to improve their 
operations or to reach more eligible peo- 
ple. They want assurances that food 
stamps will be available after next June. 

I should like to emphasize that I agree 
with my colleagues on the House Agri- 
culture Committee about the need for a 
periodic review of this program, and the 
results of its operation. However, the 
record during the past 3 years of opera- 
tions under the Food Stamp Act of 1964 
has not raised any basic questions as to 
the method, prudence, or propriety of 
Federal, State, and local administration. 
Therefore, I am convinced that the com- 
mittee can continue effectively to carry 
out its fundamental responsibilities 
without jeopardizing orderly program 
expansion. 

The level of expansion would, of 
course, continue to be governed by an- 
nual appropriations. 

Therefore, I hope the conferees will 
move promptly toward final action on 
this bill. I hope they will find it possible 
to agree on a 3-year extension. If this is 
not possible, I would urge an extension 
of at least 2 years. 
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Statement of Hon. Lee H. Hamilton on 
Veterans’ Pension and Readjustment 
Act of 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to join with my colleagues in the 
Congress to help pass the Veterans’ Pen- 
sion and Readjustment Act of 1967. This 
bill is a proper step to help all veterans 
and their families. 

The bill provides an average overall 
cost-of-living rate increase of 5.4 per- 
cent for all veterans, their widows and 
children currently receiving pensions 
under Public Law 86-211, as amended. 
A substantial increase of 8.5 percent is 
granted to widows and widows with 
children in the lowest income categories. 

Other sections of this legislation ex- 
tend wartime benefits to those veterans 
who have served in the Armed Forces 
since August 5, 1964. There are also in- 
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creased educational allowances for vet- 
erans receiving training under Public 
Law 89-358. Finally, there are changes 
in the laws governing guaranteed and 
direct loans for veterans of World War 
II and later wars. 

What follows is a thorough summary 
of the bill prepared by the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs: 

BENEFITS UNDER VETERANS’ PENSION AND 
READJUSTMENT AcT OF 1967 
PENSION PROVISIONS 

Amounts of pension increase are outlined 
in the charts which appear below. Present 
rates are enclosed in parenthesis ( ), and 
new proposed rates are printed in roman. 


VETERAN, NO DEPENDENTS *? 


Annual income other than pension 


Montht ion 
More than— But equal to or ii 
less than 
$600 $104 ($100 
$600 1,200 79 ¢ 75 
1,200 1,800 45 ( 43. 


1 Pension reduced to $30 after second ſull month of hospitali- 
zation or domiciliary care by the VA. 

2 Applicable rate increased by $100 per month for veterans 
who are patients in nursing homes or so helpless or blind as to 
require the regular aid and attendance of another person, or 
by $40 ($350) when veteran is permanently housebound because 

severe physical disability. 


VETERAN, WITH DEPENDENTS! 


Annual income other than pension 


Veteran and one 


Monthly pension 


Veteran and two Veteran and three or 


More than— But equal to or less than— dependent dependents more dependents 
$1, 000 $109 ($105 $114 ($110 119 ($115; 
$1,000 2, 000 84 49 4 a) a 0 
2, 000 3, 000 50 ( 48 50 (48 50 (458. 


1 Applicable rate increased by $100 per month for veterans who are patients in nursing homes or so helpless or blind as to require 


the 
disabi 
WIDOW, NO CHILD! 
Annual income other than pension 


Monthly pension 
More than— But equal to or 
less than— 
$600 $70 ($64 
$600 1.200 51 (48 
1,200 1. 800 29 (27 


1 Payment to widow increased by $50 a month when she is so 
disabled as to require the regular aid and attendance of another 
person or is a patient in a nursing home, 


WIDOW, ONE CHILD 12 
Annual income other than pension 


Monthly pension 
More than— But equal to or 
less than— 
$1, 000 $86 ($80) 
$1, 000 2, 000 67 ‘ 99 
2. 000 3, 000 45 (43 
1 Plus $16 ($15) for each additional child. 
2 Payment to widow increased by $50 a month when she is so 


disabled as to require the regular aid and attendance of another 
person or is a patient in a nursing home. 


NO WIDOW, ONE OR MORE CHILDREN 


Annual income equal to 
or less than (earned in- 
come excluded) 


Monthly pension 


$1, 800 for one child and $16 


WAS, each additional child 
Pension increases for veterans and widows 
of Spanish-American War and prior wars 

Widows of the Spanish-American War, 
Civil War and Indian Wars who have been 
receiving a pension of $65 a month will re- 


lar aid and attendance of another person, or by $40($35) when veteran is permanently housebound because of severe physical 


ceive a basic pension payment of $70 a 
month and will be eligible to receive an 
additional $50 a month if a patient in a 
nursing home or if in need of the regular 
aid and attendance of another person. 

Direct the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to pay aid and attendance veteran 
pensioners of Spanish-American War and 
Indian Wars under provisions of Public Law 
86-211, as amended, where it would result 
in their receiving a higher pension payment. 
These veterans, if they have not elected to 
receive under provisions of Public Law 86- 
211, currently receive $135.45 monthly, but 
will be eligible to receive as much as $209 
(in a case where the veteran’s wife is still 
living and he has income other than pension 
of $1,000 a year or less). 


Special provisions for veterans and widows 
with severe disabilities 

Veterans who continue to receive pension 
payments under laws effective on or before 
June 30, 1960, because of failure to elect to 
receive pension under laws effective after 
that date, and who are housebound because 
of the severity of their disabilities but un- 
able to qualify for the aid and attendance 
allowance, will receive pension in the amount 
of $100 a month. These veterans now receive 
$78.75 a month if on the pension rolls 10 or 
more years or if 65 years of age or older, 
or $66.15 if under age 65 or on pension rolls 
less than 10 years. 

Widows of veterans of all wars will be 
eligible to receive a monthly allowance of 
$50, in addition to pension otherwise pay- 
able, if a patient in a nursing home or if 
in need of the regular aid and attendance 
of another person. 

Veterans of all wars, now eligible to receive 
aid and attendance allowance only upon a 
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showing that they were helpless or blind or 
so near helpless or blind as to require the 
regular aid and attendance of another per- 
son, will be presumed to be in need of 
regular aid and attendance if a patient in a 
public or private nursing home. This pre- 
sumption also applies to widows in deter- 
mining their eligibility to receive aid and 
attendance allowance discussed in paragraph 
immediately preceding. 

Veterans who have attained the age of 65 
years will be presumed to be totally and per- 
manently disabled. These veterans must now 
be determined by VA to have a 10-percent 
disability. 

The special allowance paid in addition to 
pension otherwise payable to veterans who 
are housebound because of the severity of 
their disabilities and who are receiving pen- 
sion payment under provisions of law effec- 
tive on and after July 1, 1960 (Public Law 
86-211, as amended) is increased from $35 
to $40 a month. 

Permits the furnishing of therapeutic or 
rehabilitative devices, medical equipment 
and supplies (except medicine), when medi- 
cally indicated, to veterans receiving pension 
based on the need for regular aid and attend- 
ance. 

Requires the furnishing of drugs and medi- 
cation to aid and attendance pensioners re- 
ceiving payments of pension under provisions 
of law in effect on or before June 30, 1960. 


Miscellaneous pension provisions 


A widow or wife of a deceased veteran will 
be permitted to exclude amounts paid for the 
last illness and burial of a child of the vet- 
eran, when computing annual income for 
pension purposes. A widow will be permitted 
to exclude expenses of the veteran’s last ill- 
ness which she paid prior to his death. 

Eligibility for pension is extended to vet- 
erans with service on or after August 5, 1964, 
and their widows and children, on the same 
basis as is now avaliable to veterans of World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean con- 
flict. 

Liberalizes marriage requirements for a 
widow of a veteran to receive pension. Pres- 
ent law requires that the widow be married to 
the veteran prior to certain specified dates 
applicable to each war period; or for 5 or 
more years; or for any period of time if a 
child was born of the marriage. This amend- 
ment changes the 5-year alternative require- 
ment to 1 year, and clarifies the provision 
relative to a child born to the parties to the 
marriage. 

ADDITIONAL BENEFITS FOR VETERANS ENTERING 
SERVICE DURING THE VIETNAM CONFLICT 
Provides certain wartime benefits not pre- 

viously granted to veterans who serve the 

Armed Forces beginning on or after August 

5, 1964, and ending on a date to be determined 

by Presidential proclamation or concurrent 

resolution of the Congress, as follows: 

(1) Disability compensation rates and de- 
pendency allowances for service-connected 
disabled veterans payable at the full wartime 
rate under all circumstances. Present law 
provides for payment of the wartime rate only 
when disability is incurred in line of duty 
“as a direct result of armed conflict” or “while 
engaged in extrahazardous service including 
such service under conditions simulating 
war,” and if this condition is not met the rate 
is payable at 80 percent of the wartime rate. 

(2) Eligibility extended for non-service- 
connected pension for veterans, their widows 
and children on the same basis as is presently 
available to veterans of World War I, World 
War II, and the Korean conflict and their 
widows and children. 

(3) Eligibility for payment of a burial al- 
lowance of $250 to survivors of deceased vet- 
erans. 

(4) Extension of the presumption of serv- 
ice-connection of psychoses developing with- 
in 2 years following discharge, thus providing 
service-connected status for medical and 
hospital treatment. 
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(5) Miscellaneous medical benefits such as 
authorizing payments to State home for care 
provided veterans of this period and use of 
contract private beds in a Commonwealth or 
a Possession for non-service-connected condi- 
tions. The same type of care provided under 
contract in the Veterans’ Memorial Hospital, 
Manila, Republic of the Philippines. 

Provides for the following additional war- 
time benefit for veterans with service in the 
Armed Forces after January 31, 1955: 

Authorizes an allowance of $1,600 toward 
purchase of an automobile for veterans who, 
as a direct result of the performance of mili- 
tary duty, have lost or lost the use of one or 
both feet, one or both hands, or who have 
suffered permanent impairment of vision in 
both eyes as defined in the law. 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO 

VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I, WORLD WAR II, 

THE KOREAN CONFLICT, OR SERVICE AFTER 

JANUARY 31, 1955 

Permits payment of $47 per month statu- 
tory award for wartime service-connected 
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disabled veterans suffering certain anatomi- 
cal losses for each such anatomical loss, as 
specified in the law. 

Requires the furnishing of drugs and med- 
ication to all aid and attendance pensioners 
and to service-connected disabled veterans 
receiving aid and attendance allowance for 
their service-connected disability but who are 
in need of drugs and medicine for treatment 
of a non-service-connected condition. 

Permits the furnishing of a flag to eligi- 
ble survivors of service men who died while 
in the service, after May 27, 1941, but his 
remains were lost at sea, or for some other 
reason not recovered, 


PROVISIONS RELATED TO VETERANS’ AND WAR 
ORPHANS’ EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Increases educational allowance payable to 
veterans receiving benefits under provisions 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits Act 
of 1966 (Public Law 89-358) as indicated in 
the table printed below. Present allowances 
are enclosed in parentheses and proposed new 
allowances are printed in roman. 


Each dependent 
Type of program No dependents One dependent Two dependents above two 
2 $130 ($100 $155 5125) $175 ($150 $10. 00 
5 85 (175 115 ( 95 135 (115 7.00 
x 60 ( 50 75 oat 85 ( 75 5. 00 
x 105 ( 80; 125 (100 145 (120 7. 00 


1 Full-time institutional training, with training in business or industrial establishment supplemental thereto or farm cooperative 


ining. 


The rate for persons on active duty or 
those pursuing a program of education on 
less than half-time basis is computed at a 
rate of established charges for tuition and 
fees which the educational institution re- 
quires of nonveteran students enrolled in the 
same program or $130 [$100] per month for 
a full-time course, whichever is the lesser. 

Permit full educational benefits to be paid 
to “educationally disadvantaged” veterans so 
that they may complete high school without 
losing eligibility for college training. Time 
spent in pursuit of a high school course are 
not to be charged against the veteran's basic 
period of entitlement. 

Provides for on-the-job, farm cooperative, 
and flight training for veterans pursuing an 
educational program as a result of eligibility 
accruing to them because of service in the 
Armed Forces beginning on or after February 
1, 1955. Flight training is provided veterans 
who have valid private pilot licenses or equiv- 
alent in flight training hours and who meet 
medical requirements for a commercial 
pilot’s license. Educational allowance com- 
puted at 90 percent of established charges 
for tuition and fees for nonveterans enrolled 
in the same flight training course, with $130 
per month to equal 1 month of training 
eligibility. 

On-job trainees will receive for the first 6 
months: No dependents, $80; one dependent, 
$90; two or more dependents, $100. Payments 
are reduced in each succeeding 6-month pe- 
riod, up to and including the fourth such 
6-month period. 

Permits payment of an annual fee to edu- 
cational institutions, based on peak enroll- 
ment, of veterans pursuing a course under 
provisions of Public Law 89-358, as amended. 

Amends the War Orphans Educational As- 
sistance Act by increasing the period of time 
during which training may be taken. Present 
law permits training between ages 18 and 23. 
This bill extends the 23-year limit to 26. 


PROVISIONS RELATED TO HOUSING 
Extends over-all delimiting date for en- 
titlement of World War IT veterans to a guar- 
anteed direct loan or business loan from July 
25, 1965, to July 25, 1970. 
The Administrator may increase maximum 
allowable direct-housing loan from $17,500 


to $25,000 in areas where he finds cost levels 
so require. 


Legislation To Eliminate Juvenile Delin- 
quency Is Imperatively Urgent 
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or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent revelations, by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the testimony of 
other authorities, concerning the ac- 
celerating crime rate in this country is 
most alarming and the particular statis- 
tics showing the steady growth in juve- 
nile delinquency throughout the Nation 
is nearly frightening to the average 
citizen. 

The Congress and the country have, I 
believe, a high obligation to extend every 
effort and resource in trying to decrease 
the general crime rate and especi_lly re- 
duce the most disturbing advance in ju- 
venile delinquency. In response to this 
obligation and in fulfillment of this 
wholesome objective, the esteemed and 
industrious chairman and dedicated 
members of the House Education and 
Labor Committee have approved a Lill 
designed to strengthen the operations 
of the Nation’s juvenile courts and pro- 
ject programs of constructive and en- 
lightening help to potentially delinquent 
youngsters. 

In a prudently realistic approach and 
with conviction that substantial research 
in delinquency causes is already under- 
way, with some of the results available, 
the committee has recommended that 
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more money and concentration should be 
directed toward strengthening existing 
rehabilitation programs and improving 
the operations and services of youth de- 
tention centers. With additional pru- 
dence, although questioned by some, the 
committee has recommended a limited 
authorization, to 1 year, of $25 million, 
with the understanding that the Con- 
gress will review the results and the ef- 
fectiveness of the program at the end of 
the year for continued legislative action, 

Mr. Speaker, this country is unfortu- 
nately faced today with many critical 
and complex problems, solutions to which 
seem to remain tragically unclear. How- 
ever, there is one thing of which we may 
be certain; the youth of this country is 
our greatest asset for the future. This 
bill, H.R. 12120, represents a sound step 
forward in meeting our obligation to help 
our troubled youth to become tomorrow’s 
stable, responsible citizens. I most ear- 
nestly hope this House will soon be 
granted the opportunity to consider H.R. 
12120 and I further earnestly hope it will 
be granted resounding approval in the 
national interest. 


EDA’s Second Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, August 26 
marks the second anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, a Federal agency 
within the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. It was officially created under the 
Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, passed by Congress and 
signed into law by the President on Au- 
gust 26 of that year. 

The primary function assigned to EDA 
is the long-range economic development 
of areas of substantial unemployment, 
underemployment, and low family in- 
comes. In order to create new employ- 
ment opportunities, the agency seeks to 
help and to encourage the development 
of new facilities and resources in such 
areas, as well as expansion of existing fa- 
cilities. It does so by providing public 
works grants and loans, loans for indus- 
trial or commercial enterprises, working 
capital loan guarantees, technical plan- 
ning, and so forth. 

Included within 's scope of au- 
thority and functions is the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965, a spe- 
cial program to assist in the development 
of the economically depressed Appala- 
chian area encompassing parts of 11 
States, which I supported when it came 
up before the Congress. 

The EDA is also authorized to provide 
assistance to areas which may face un- 
employment because of the closing down 
of military and naval installations, of 
which we have a number in eastern Con- 
necticut. I might add that this latter 
provision was one of the major reasons 
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which prompted me to support the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act 
when it came up for consideration in 
Congress. 

One of the major projects on which 
I worked diligently for some time and 
which was approved by the EDA was a 
loan of $4,192,500 to the Knox Glass 
Co.’s new glass container plant in Day- 
ville, Conn. The total cost of this proj- 
ect was $6,500,000, but it was the EDA 
loan which made possible its realization. 
The plant comprises an area of over a 
half million square feet of manufactur- 
ing and warehouse space. It should be 
noted that as a result of this project 
and the loan which made it possible, 
over 500 direct jobs had been created 
and another 200 jobs were saved. 

Today there hangs high over the en- 
trance to this plant a sign which reads 
“Help Wanted.” An extensive training 
program was undertaken to train per- 
sonnel for the plant. One of the most re- 
cent acts of EDA was to provide the last 
disbursement under its loan to Knox 
Glass for the completion of a new elec- 
tric furnace for the manufacture of 
greenware. This will now enable the 
Knox plant in Dayville to manufacture 
flint—white—amber, and green glass 
containers for a more diversified market. 
It also means additional employment for 
more families in eastern Connecticut. 

It is projects such as these which help 
prevent economic dislocations and hard- 
ships in the event military installations 
are closed down. But most important, it 
is projects of this sort which make pos- 
sible economic diversification and self- 
containment so that a given area or re- 
gion is not subject to becoming depend- 
ent on governmental or defense-type 
work which are not often a factor for 
economic stability. 

In its short span of 2 years of exist- 
ence the Economic Development Admin- 
istration has chalked up some very fine 
achievements. The one I cited above in 
the case of Knox Glass in my district is 
only one such instance. There are many 
more in various parts of the Nation, in- 
cluding others in Connecticut. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the Economic De- 
velopment Administration and the very 
capable people who head up this agency, 
who guide it, and who have worked so 
hard over these past 2 years. They work 
quietly, without much fanfare, but they 
have achieved good results. They deserve 
recognition on this second anniversary 
of the EDA for a job well done. 


We Must Not Turn Our Backs on the Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JACK BROOKS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 
Mr, BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, this sum- 
mer of dreadful violence will long be re- 


membered by the American people. 
It will be remembered as the time when 
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bottles and bricks were met by troops and 
tanks on our city stréets. 

It will be remembered as the time when 
entire neighborhoods were put to flame 
and held under siege by rooftop snipers. 

It will be remembered for the hundreds 
of people killed and injured; the neigh- 
borhoods looted and destroyed; and for 
the senseless anarchy which, for a few 
frightening days, seemed to be in control. 

Such a summer must never happen in 
America again. Law and order must— 
and will—be preserved. Rioters must not 
be let off lightly. 

But while this summer will be a chill- 
ing memory for most Americans, it re- 
mains a grim reality for many others. 

The chief victims of these riots are 
those who live in the riot-torn areas. Be- 
cause of the madness of a few, they are 
left homeless and hungry, in despair and 
with an uncertain future. 

In each of our riot-torn cities, the 
pieces are being put back together. But 
what was burned and uprooted in min- 
utes will not be so easily restored. And 
the greater tragedy growing out of the 
summer riots are the thousands of inno- 
cent victims who watched helplessly as 
their homes and businesses were de- 
stroyed. 

Americans are right to be shocked and 
angry about the dreadful events of this 
summer. But we must not turn our backs 
on those who were most injured by the 
lawless mobs, Nor, may I add, can we 
permit the riots to deter us from our 
commitment to programs that will aid 
the urban poor. 

There are some in Congress and else- 
where who are trying to use the ill will 
generated by the riots as a wedge to de- 
stroy badly needed urban programs pro- 
posed by President Johnson. 

But if the lessons of this summer 
taught us nothing else, we should have 
learned that such hatred and bitterness 
can only lead to more tragedy. 

Americans, in their fairness, know that 
the just demands of Negro Americans for 
full rights and full opportunity remain 
as valid as they ever were. 

And we know, also, that the sins com- 
mitted by a few cannot be charged 
against an overwhelming majority who 
are innocent. 

The President and Congress can—and 
do—provide the leadership and resources 
to help meet the problems of the city. 
But we cannot solve them—only the 
cities themselves can do that. 

As President Johnson said recently: 

These problems demand the best that an 
enlightened nation can plan, and the most 
that an affluent nation can afford. 


And as the President noted, there are 
currently 23 programs pending before 
Congress to help the urban poor. 

The Congress does not have to wait for 
fresh blueprints to rebuild our cities. 
This plan already exists in the form of 
the President’s proposals now awaiting 
action. 

All told, President Johnson and Con- 
gress have worked together to enact 35 
major proposals to aid our cities. This 
is a promising start—but it is only a 
start. 

We cannot halt or retreat from pro- 
grams still in their infancy. Nor can we 
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refuse to act on many of the President’s 
new proposals that add a further dimen- 
sion to the overall help being received in 
urban America. 

We need the model cities program, rent 
supplements, the rat control bill, the pov- 
erty bill, the Teacher Corps, increases 
in social security, housing for the elderly, 
Safe Streets and Crime Control Act, and 
urban research. 

These new programs are not periph- 
eral to the problems we face—they aim 
at the heart of many of the social ills 
that cause untest and bitterness in city 
slums. 

But these programs are not enough. 
Equally important is the determination 
by every city official, every civic and 
business leader, to dedicate themselves to 
righting old wrongs in the urban slums 
and to begin working year round—not 
just during the summer—to bring our 
poor into the mainstream of American 
life. 

President Johnson warned us more 
than 2 years ago: 

The problems of the city are problems of 
housing and education. They involve increas- 
ing employment and ending poverty 
they are, in large measure, the problems of 
American society itself. They call for a gen- 
erosity of vision, a breadth of approach, a 
magnitude of effort which we have not yet 
brought to bear on the American city. 


How we—all of us—respond to the 
President’s words may well determine our 
future growth and greatness as a people. 
The ghetto is there—winter and summer. 
It has been there for many generations. 
Its people have been oppressed but 
patient. 

But they are patient no longer. We 
must share their impatience to rid our 
society of injustice and neglect, of blight 
and misery, of hopelessness and despair. 

And when these purposes are accom- 
plished, I believe all Americans will 
breathe more deeply the fresh air of a 
brighter future: 


Results of Questionnaire on Major Issues, 
Eighth Congressional District of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROGER H. ZION 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I recently cir- 
culated over 150,000 questionnaires to the 
residents of Indiana’s Eighth Congres- 
sional District, inviting them to express 
their opinions on some of the vital is- 
sues of the day. Nearly 15,000 of these 
folks took the opportunity to return this 
questionnaire for my consideration. IN 
addition, many of these people wrote 
thoughtful letters which further ex- 
panded their views on these topics. 

I am now submitting, for inclusion in 
the Recorp, a tabulation of the results of 
this questionnaire. I hope that this in- 
formation will be helpful and informa- 
tive for my colleagues in the Congress. 

The tabulation follows: 
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COMPLETE FINAL TABULATION OF CONGRESSMAN ZION*’S QUESTIONNAIRE 


Should Congress enact the President's proposal to increase taxes to help offset the budget deficit? 


. Do you favor a withdrawal of U.S. troops from Vietnam? 


Do you think the poverty program has been effective in eliminatin 
. Should Congress approve funds for development of a multibillio! system? 
. Do you believe that spending for domestic programs should be reduced as a means of holding the line on the national debt?__ 


1 
2 
3 
3 
6. Do you favor lowering the vote age for Federal elections to 18? 
7. Do you favor a direct popular vote for President: 
8. Baxo pater tax credits for businesses which would t 
jon’ 
05 Do you believe the earnin 
1 
2 
3 


4. Should the Federal Government restrict the sale of firearms? 


* of those drawing social security benefits should S removed? 
. Should the United States be obligated militarily in any conflict in the Middle East’ 

. Do you feel we should expand trade with the Soviet Union and other Communist — — who supply aid to North Vietna 
Do you believe Federal tax revenues should be shared with the States? 
. Should Congress permit tax credits for some portion of college tuition costs? 


verty _ 
llar — defense 


the cause of 


Food Stamp Program 
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or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to add my voice to those who have been 
calling for prompt action on S. 953, leg- 
islation which would extend the food 
stamp program. 

This bill passed both Houses several 
weeks ago by substantial margins. How- 
ever, the conferees have been unable to 
agree on a satisfactory resolution on the 
differences between the two versions. 
Thus, it now is far past the beginning 
of the new fiscal year, and this major 
program to help people improve their 
diets cannot move forward until final 
action is taken by the Congress. I think 
it imperative that we move quickly to 
enact this bill. 

If I understand the situation correctly, 
the major disagreement involves the pe- 
riod of time over which the program will 
be extended. The House version provides 
for a 1-year extension, the Senate version 
for 3 years. 

I wish to express my support for a 
3-year bill. As I have followed the prog- 
ress of this program and the debate on 
this legislation I have been impressed 
with the prudent and careful operation 
of the food stamp program since it was 
started. The House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, in its April 12 report, commended 
the care with which the program has 
been organized and administered. I have 
heard many reports from my own district 
praising the program and the manner in 
which it is administered by local, State, 
and Federal agencies. The Department 
of Agriculture is to be commended for 
a job well done. 

I do not understand, therefore, why it 
should be considered necessary by some 
to limit this program to 1 additional 
year. The food stamp program is not an 
experimental program. It went through 
a 3-year period of testing as a pilot pro- 
gram and has now completed a 3-year pe- 
riod under the Food Stamp Act of 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard a lot re- 
cently about hunger in Mississippi and 
other States and about the need for ef- 
fective programs to combat this problem. 


Within the framework of the basic legis- 
lation the food stamp program has re- 
cently been modified to make it an even 
more effective means of combating hun- 
ger and alleviating hunger wherever it 
exists throughout our country. Thus, we 
are now considering a program for which 
the major objective is helping people eat 
better, and yet, by delaying action on 
this legislation, we are preventing its ex- 
pansion to areas where it is needed. 

In addition, the successful implemen- 
tation of a program of this type requires 
the cooperation of governmental agen- 
cies at all levels. State and local govern- 
ments have major responsibility for the 
operation of the program at the local 
level, and they must have adequate time 
to provide the necessary financing, secure 
adequate facilities, and train personnel. 
By forcing the States to operate under 
the uncertainty of a year-to-year appro- 
priation authorization, we endanger 
their ability to do the job expected of 
them. If the States have reasonable as- 
surance that the program will be con- 
tinued, they can proceed with careful and 
orderly planning, as they have done since 
1964. 

We must complete action on this bill 
without further delay. As I have indi- 
cated, I believe a second 3-year author- 
ization is needed. However, I am pre- 
pared to support a 2-year extension if 
that is the only way we can avoid further 
delay. 

Mr. Speaker, time is of the essence. I 
fervently hope that we will have the op- 
portunity to complete floor action on this 
bill and send it to the President in the 
very near future. 


Exempted Magazines Doubt IRS Has 
Right To Tax Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Boy Scouts 
from all over the world convened this 
month at the 12th World Jamboree of 
Scouts in Farragut State Park in Idaho. 
As the father of a son who has enjoyed 


Percent 
Yes No Undecided 
. 24 69 7 
37 48 15 
7 85 8 
35 38 27 
67 25 8 
46 50 4 
79 15 6 
62 26 12 
51 44 5 
12 74 14 
7 83 10 
64 23 13 
| EPs aes), 60 33 7 
“4 49 7 


and profited greatly from the Scouting 
movement, I certainly pay the highest 
tribute to the Boy Scouts who help to 
turn out real men and outstanding citi- 
zens, as every Member of this body will 
agree. 

It is unfortunate, therefore, that there 
are those who would put roadblocks in 
the way of Scouting and its many good 
deeds. I have always labored under the 
impression that doing something to 
hinder Scouting would be a little like 
being against God, mother, and country. 
Evidently I have been somewhat naive 
in this impression, although it does not 
lessen my desire to help Scouting one bit. 
Nevertheless, not too long ago, here in 
the Nation’s Capitol, a witness appear- 
ing at a hearing of the Internal Revenue 
Service had some startling things to say 
regarding the Scouts. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I would like 
to insert in the Recorp a news story by 
United Press International which, ap- 
peared in the Thursday, July 20, issue 
of the Washington Evening Star. I have 
eliminated the name of the individual 
who made the comments about the Boy 
Scouts of America. I did this because I do 
not want to criticize this individual as 
much as I want to call attention to the 
real culprit—the group which seeks to 
hinder the work of the Boy Scouts and 
of other voluntary organizations in this 
country. I am talking about the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

The article follows: 

EXEMPTED MAGAZINES Dousr IRS Has RIGHT 
To Tax THEM 

Attorneys for the National Geographic So- 
ciety and other tax-exempt magazine pub- 
lishers have told the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice it has no right to tax their profits on 
advertising revenue. 

“Let the Congress act on this matter,” 
Washington attorney Arthur B. Hanson said 
at an IRS hearing yesterday on a proposed 
ruling to impose levies on income from activ- 
ities “unrelated” to purposes for which or- 
ganizations were granted their exemptions. 

But a private magazine publisher . . in- 
sisted the tax agency could act without Con- 


gress rewriting a 1950 law on the unrelated 
income. 

.. . Who puts out magazines on munici- 
pal, educational, and engineering matters, 
pointed specifically to “Boy’s Life,” the maga- 
zine of the Boy Scouts of America, as one 
periodical that should lose its exemption, 

“This could well be the Boy Scouts ‘good 
deed’ of the year for 1967,” . . . testified. 

He quoted from a “Boy’s Life” report that 
its advertising helps young boys “in the de- 
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velopment of brand preference and the ablilty 
to buy sensibly.” then he commented: 

“I am hopeful that ... the leaders of 
the Boy Scouts of America will voluntarily 
conclude that it is more important to teach 
respect for the taxpaying process than to 
teach the development of brand preference.” 

Hanson’s challenge of IRS jurisdiction was 
supported by Kenneth H. Liles, an attorney 
representing the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., which publishes Transport Topics 
each week. 

Further opposition, in the second of three 
days of hearings, came from spokesmen for 
the New England Journal of Medicine and 
the Journal of Bone Joint Surgery. 


As many of you in this body know, the 
IRS held hearings on proposed regula- 
tions to impose taxes on so-called unre- 
lated income from advertising in the 
publications of various tax-exempt or- 
ganizations, including Boys Life, the 
magazine of the Boy Scouts of America. 
As I have said, my criticism is leveled 
not at the man who made these state- 
ments, but at the IRS which seeks to 
establish such a tax without congres- 
sional action. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that if such so- 
called unrelated income should be taxed 
that this be done only after appropriate 
hearings before the respected Committee 
on Ways and Means and after this 
House, and Congress as a whole, has 
acted on new legislation. 

Personally, I support the legislation in- 
troduced by colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle which would make it absolutely 
clear to the IRS that magazines pub- 
lished by tax-exempt organizations are 
tax exempt. If it takes passage of such 
legislation to make it clear to the IRS 
that Congress writes tax laws, then I urge 
Congress to take appropriate action. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend Con- 
gressmen JoeL T. BroyHILL, Republican 
of Virginia; James F. Battin, Republican 
of Montana; JoHN C. Watts, Democrat 
of Kentucky; THOMAS B. Curtis, Repub- 
lican of Missouri; and Tim LEE CARTER, 
Republican of Kentucky, who have in- 
troduced the needed legislation to pre- 
vent the hindering of the work of such 
outstanding organizations as the Boy 
Scouts of America. I also want to com- 
mend my colleague, the Congressman 
from Missouri, Dr. Durwarp G. HALL, for 
his earlier remarks exposing the efforts 
of IRS to tax the Boy Scouts magazine 
and other such publications. 


India’s Progress With Self-Help Pro- 
grams—Rebuttal to Foreign Affairs 
Committee Minority Views on India and 
United States Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1967 
Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in the 


recent committee report on the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1967, H.R. 12048, a 
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minority of the foreign affairs committee 
was highly critical of the policies of 
India, a major recipient of U.S. aid funds. 
I would like to use this opportunity to 
comment on some of their criticisms. I 
believe that India has made progress on a 
number of fronts. 

First, there is the question of food 
production. 

In the fall of 1965, the Indian Govern- 
ment announced, on its own and not as a 
result of “pressuring” from the outside, 
that increased agriculture production 
would be given top priority in its develop- 
ment plans and that a whole new strategy 
would be pursued. This strategy relies 
very heavily on providing modern inputs 
like fertilizer, new seeds, and water plus 
the assurance of attractive prices to the 
food producers to enable them to use 
these modern inputs at a profit. The rapid 
introduction of these new inputs would 
not be possible without the groundwork 
that has been laid over the past 15 years 
through demonstration, extension and 
information programs to acquaint the 
Indian farmer with new techniques. 

Even though only 2 years have passed 
since the beginning of the agricultural 
revolution in India, significant progress 
has been accomplished. Outlays for agri- 
culture and community development ac- 
count for about 18 percent of total de- 
velopment outlays in 1966-67, compared 
with 14 percent in 1965-66 and an average 
of less than 13 percent in the first 4 years 
of the third plan. 

Indian fertilizer consumption has also 
expanding very rapidly. India’s import 
bill for fertilizer has increased from $65 
million in 1965 to an estimated $300 mil- 
lion this year. Domestic production of 
fertilizer is also increasing from about 
375,000 tons in 1964-65 to a target of al- 
most 600,000 tons in 1966-67. 

There are other new programs which 
have been started. The Indian Govern- 
ment has a target of sowing 15 million 
acres with new high yielding varieties of 
seed during the current crop year and 
32 million by the end of 1971. 

New programs have been started to 
survey the water resources of Northern 
India, and to bring about more effective 
utilization of available water in support 
of intensive agriculture rather than as 
drought relief. By 1971 acreage under ir- 
rigation is expected to reach 111 million 
acres or about one-third of all of India’s 
cultivated farmland. New credit regula- 
tions have been promulgated to extend 
credit to farmers on the basis of produc- 
tion rather than on the basis of fixed 
assets. 

Recent reports on the Indian crop 
year which ended April 1967 give evi- 
dence that price incentives, fertilizers 
and new seeds may be taking hold. The 
rice production in South Indian States 
not affected by the second drought ex- 
ceeded the alltime high, and wheat pro- 
duction in the important “bread basket” 
states of Punjab and Uttar Pradesh also 
exceeded the previous record levels of 
1964-65. 

There is every reason to think that, 
given continuation of these new pro- 
grams, normal monsoons and given a 
continuation of assistance programs 
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from the United States and others, that 
India can become self-sufficient in food 
by the mid-1970’s. 

A second criticism contained in the 
minority report dealt with the question 
of rat control and the religious beliefs of 
the people relating to cows. 

There have been many stories on loss 
of grain because of rats and cows. The 
Indian Government is well aware of the 
rat problem and sponsored a Rodent 
Symposium in December 1966. Subse- 
quently, a center for research and train- 
ing in this area has been set up by the 
Government. On the basis of experi- 
ments carried out at this center, methods 
and pesticides to control rats and insects 
have been developed and are being ex- 
tensively used in India. During 1967-68 
nearly four times more money is being 
budgeted for state government rat con- 
trol programs. 

Many of the cows in India are indis- 
pensable to the rural economy where 
their primary use is for power for such 
farm operations as irrigation, threshing 
and transportation. They are also a 
source of fuel and fertilizer and of milk 
and dairy products. The number of cows 
milked each year averages close to 100 
million. There are also large numbers of 
old and unproductive cattle. An orga- 
nized effort is being made to herd unpro- 
ductive cows into forests or other segre- 
gated areas where they can be wor- 
shiped without so costly a drain on 
Indian food resources. 

A third criticism in the minority re- 
port dealt with the problems of popula- 
tion growth. 

For the purpose of continuing the 
population growth within manageable 
proportions, the Indians set a goal of re- 
ducing the birth rate from the present 
41 per thousand per annum to 25, within 
a decade. 

Family planning is a state subject 
under the constitution and therefore the 
implementation of the program rests 
with the state governments. However, in 
effect, 96 to 97 percent of the expendi- 
ture on the family planning program is 
met by the central government. For 
1966-67 over $19 million was provided 
and for 1967-68, $41 million has been 
provided in the budget for family plan- 
ning. The latter figure is higher than the 
total family planning expenditure during 
the entire third 5-year plan period. 

Fourth, is the question of India’s for- 
eign policy. 

Indian foreign policy during the recent 
Middle East crisis reflects her past sup- 
port of President Nasser in the United 
Nations and in the Arab world. India’s 
desire to maintain a position of influence 
in the Afro-Asian camp has played a key 
role in her support of Nasser. Neverthe- 
less, not all Indians agreed with Mrs. 
Gandhi and as is to be expected in a 
democracy, lively debate about India’s 
real interest in the Middle East took 
place within India. Despite the strong 
support given the United Arab Republic 
by Prime Minister Gandhi, she has ex- 
plicitly dissociated India’s position from 
Arab avowals to accomplish Israel’s de- 
struction, India has supported Israel’s 
right to existence. 
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Thus, it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that deserves the support and encouragment 


States of America. Congress will reflect 
our foreign aid program in 


ac- of the democracy whose traditions and the overwhelming sentiment of the 
the largest wealth put it in the most favorable posi- American people in continuing our aid 
free nation in the developing world. It tion to lend assistance—the United to India. 


